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| Genvine, : , e Accurate and Circuinſſantial Accounts of all the Memorable TA ANSACTIONS, 5 


Intereſting EVENTS, and Remarkable OCCURRENCES, recorded in the 5 


ANNALS of GRE AT-BRITAIN; 


Wit a ; Comprehenſive Account of its ORIGIN and Progreſſive STATE, the Various REVOLUTIONS it has Valero, and ths 


j  CONQUESTS and ACQUISITIONS it has Obrained, 
8 | ED wv 

Complete View 'of the Conſtitution and Political Eſtabliſhment of Rar viz, its 
1A s, | WARS, | EXPEDITIONS, SURRENDERS, 4 EXECUTIONS, I HURRICANES, | INVENTIONS, * 
170 rirurtorn, | BATTLES, INSURRECTIONS, TREATIES, MASSACRES, } EARTHQUAKES, CIVIL, 
TNTTTY 4 BLOCKADES,  INROADS, ALLIANCES, TEMPESTS, } i INUNDATIONS, MILITARY, 
COMURRCE, BOMBARDMENTS,. REPRISALS, * | CONVENTIONS, SHIPWRECKS, I HhISCOYERIES, | | 
airs, REBEL Io NS, ' ERUSADES, ASSOCIATIONS, MOKTALITIES, COLONIES, . | 4 
ecifjrnczs, $EA-FIOUTS, DEFEATS, FLOTS, PLAGUES, | "CORONATIQNS, NAVAL TRANS. 
11 A810, ATTACKS, | I'EVASTATIONS, CONSPIRACIES, DEARTHS, | | L1TERATURE, ACTIONS, Ec. 
DEBCENTS, RAVAGES, * $ETTCEMENTS, | ASSASSINATIONS, FAMINES, w | 


Lewiſe an Accurate and Chronological Account of all the SOVEREIGNS who have ſwayed the Bairisu Sckrrax; with an 
| Impartial Diſplay of their reſpective Charakters. 


A A4 Anecdotes of other illuſtricus and extraordinary Perſonages, ſuch as ApuIRALs, GENERNATB, Srarrsur u, PATR10 Thy Hyyraniafty p 


en Kc. whoſe public Virtues have combined in promoting the Honour, and ſupporting the Dignity, of the 


BRITISH NATION: 


4 nen per ea Occaſionally with many valuable REMARKS, OBSERVATIONS, and REIN - 


. 


Wherein the Exnons of former Warrzns are Correfted, glaring Abſurdities Pointed Out, PARTY Pxejunices Removed, and What 


hitherto appeared obſcure and doubtful placed in the cleareſt Ligur, and authenticated from the moſt undeniable HisToirical eos 
To which is (now firſt) added (in order to render this Publication the moſt Complete Work of the Kind ever Pyblifhed) 


N New HISTORY OH SCOTT 


From the Kan LIEST ACCOUNTS, to the Uxiox of the Two KinGgoms in the Reign of yen ANNE, when they "A, One Nation. 


The HISTORY. or: IRE ELAND, 


Alſo, 
From the EarLiesT PkRIOD to the Year 1795: 
THE WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE AND COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF. 


GREATBRITAIN and IRELAND; 


Wich the Hiſtory of the BRITISH DOMINIONS in the Eaſt and Welt Indies and America, 


"Py every PArTicULAr Cirkcunsrance worthy of Obſervation'in the ANNALS of the BRITISH EMPIRE; together with an. Faust 
of the Cuitoms and Manners « of the Times, and the State of the Nation, during the Space of Three Thouſand Years, 


"By GEORGE WILLIAM SPENCER, FSO. 


Allied by Mr. HUGH FITZWILLIAM,” ALEX. DOUGLAS, L. I. D. and other Gendemeny . 


Who have ſor many - Years made the Hiſtory of this Country weir e Study, 


"Hail 3 of Wes ft wit e Plenty Crown'd ; 
For arts, for Arms, for Daunile/s Sons, Renown'd! 
The boiſt'rous Ocean EH; around Thee Roars, 


Wafts all the Wealth of India to thy Shores ; | e | . Ws 

Thy lofty Cities et er with Commerce ſhine, | | | RO „ 9 

And all the Produfts of t the Globe are Mine, | | 1 - 
' "Embelliſhed with an inimitable Variety of COPPER-PLATES, confitting of near 900 een ; 1 
Forming the mold admirable and ſuperb Bett of Prints that ever accotmpanſed any Publication of a fimilar Nature ; being engraved'in a maſterly- 7 
and elegant Manner, by the moſt eminent and ingenious Artiſts of which this Nation can boaſt, from the curious Deſigns, capital Paintings, 1 
and beautiful Drawings of ſome of the greateſt and moſt celebrated Maſters; and exhibiting, in a clear and lively Manner, the moſt en e 
Able Occurrences, intereſting Pranſattions, and affacting Situations, that are recorded in the Hiſtory of the Britiſh Empire, with accurate: 1 
Repreſentations of Engagements by Sea and Land; the requiſite Maps of Eyglend, Wales, 1 and ; whole length renn wo. 4 


All the Sovercigns, from the carlic(t Period, to the preſent Time, &c, &c, 
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TO expatiate on the merits and utility of Hiſtory, would ſurely be a taſk both needleſs and unneceſſary at preſent, What 
4 | would a man be whoſe underſtanding is not furniſhed with a ſufficient knowledge of life? for no character can be ſaid 
to know the world better than he who is well verſed in the hiftotical pages. It is a ſtudy which ſhould claim the attention 
of both ſexes, being the grand repolitory of every uſeful and intereſting knowledge, A perſon, unacquainted with the lives 
and actions of his forefathers, is in compariſon no better than the new-born babe, who has not yet attained a juſt ſenſe of 
his parents. The moral leſſons which ma be derived from Hiſtory, are worthy the conſideration of perſons of every rank 
and ſituation in life. We meet with characters, remarkable either for virtus or vice; and knowing them to be real, we muſt, 
if poſſeſſed of any feeling, be inſpired with an admiration of the one, and àn abhorrence of the other. When every fcene 
of paſt life is drawn by the pencil of truth, curioſity is doubly gratified ; and it is certainly the intereſt of a writer, who, would 
fain reſcue his works from obſcurity, to adhere to FACTS as. much · as poſſible ; not to be led aſtray by falſe partiality, nor lead 
others aſtray by vain prolixity.. 44) 4 old a nat. Aer 1641 5 orion od bergibels an VVV 

The cultivation of Hiſtory in younger minds, has been ſtrongly recommended by our moſt ingenious authors, who have 
likewiſe, and at the ſame time, acknowledged that the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. is moſt particularly eſſential. We 
ſhould be indeed ftrangers' at home, if unacquainted with our OW˖½ affair; and frequently expoſed. to the bluſh, if unable to 
anſwer the many queſſions which argumentative diſcourſes; may ſuggeſt. Beſides, there being no Hiſtory ſo replete, with 
variety of incidents as the preſent, it is of cqurſe the moſt entertaining, and conſequently the moſt likely to engage the at- 
tention of younger minds. Nor is it unworthy the conſtant. peruſal of the grown-up, there being herein diſplayed circum - 
ſtances of ſo much importance and utility, that men of all ages ſhould ſeize every leiſure moment to conſider the different 
occurrences, events, actions, characters, governments, pdlicy, conſtitutional liberty, religious eſtabliſhment, and other 
momentous concerns which the Hiſtory of England A Lot furniſnes, Ho can an ENGLISHMAN reſt ſatisfied without 
daily enquiring into the Hiſtory of his own nation? Is it not the greateſt ſatisfaction poſſible to that praiſe-worthy Curioſity 
which ſhould animate the ſpirit of man, to know the wonderful progreſs which, has been made in the fine arts of his country, 
with alſo the amazing extention of its commerce, the origin and riſe thereof} It is a field of knowledge worthy the ſearch of 
all; who enters therein muſt be delighted with the prodigious fund. of uſeful information he diſcovers,; his ſcrutiny. is amply. 
repaid with the divers relations of our renowned anceſtors, by whoſe virtuoys actions we are ſtimylated to à bold imitation, 


and hope to be ourſelves the ſame examples for poſterity,” Tis not a mere ſketch that will ſuffice, ( drink deep, or taſte not 


Then ſhall we be delighted with the amazing revolutions which we behold, and. admire the wonderful tranſitions of a, ſmall. 
iſland, once in a ſtate of barbariſm, ſubject to the attacks of vile ambitious inyaders, now grown to à powerful nation, 


boaſting of every literary accompliſhment, and excelling in every political refinement, In ſhort, tis a work of. ſuch national 


con ſiguence, that few perſons of either ſex can forbear to read and make a ſtudy of that, from which hoth Edification and Enters. 


tainment are together derived, 


: 
mY 


As therefore Hiſtory, and partieularly-this of England, is univerſally allowed to be A proper ſtudy, 2 natural usſtion ariſes, E 


| Which author ſhould be preferred? And no wonder, indeed, ſo many writers have vied with each other, and offered ſych 

various reaſons for the recommendation of their own. Some, to avoid: prolixity, have, been too brief; While others, for 
an oppoſite reaſon, have run into a contrary error. Many have omitted parts, through. a ſuppoſition that they. were fictitious, 
and ſeveral have expatiated on thoſe incidents, to the great diflatisfaCtion of their readers, But medio. tutiſſimus ibi. We 


have therefore endeavoured to avoid that tediouſneſs which confounds, and alſe that brevity which ſcarcely ſatisfies, We do 


not cut ſhort and mangle, under pretence of ABRIDGING ; nor lengthen and ſpon out, for the putpoſe of QUANT; TY, reparde 
leſs of the QUALITY. This New, Impartial, and Complete Hiſtory of Eng and is deduced from the earlieſt. period of time; 
the chronology, geography, date and place have been particularly ade to; and as no application or expence has been ſpared 
to render this work the mo/ 4 57 of its kind, we may preſume, with ſome degree of modeſ}y too, that it cannot be equa/led 
by any, We pronounce this Hiſtory NEW, IMPARTIAL, and COMPLETE, there being; accurately united all the 
material facts of former annals, without thoſe vain and biaſſed remarks which have been introduced according to the diſpoſi- 
tion of ſame writers, or rather compilers, who ſelect without diſcernment, preferring the unintereſting to the d and 
ſometimes add, under pretence of elucidating, what frequently miſguides the reader. Theſe have been too often the fail- 
ings of many te. hiſtorians, whoſe errors and Ns BIR Gags of Us, we have ventured to offer the public 


a work, which we flatter ourſelves will be found, by eyery impartial and candid reader, as Complete as the title has announced 


it, Nor ſhall it be found deficient with reſpe& to Embelliſhments, as, we muſt beg leave to obſerye, the Engrayings of our. 
work ſhall not only excel in their number, but in their quality, A moſt ſuperb Frontiſpiece, with four other owa, in our 
firſt number, executed in a truly maſterly manner, by eminent artiſts, declare, we think, a good beginning. And that we 
ſhall both continue and conclude with equal credit, we flatter ourſelves. the great number of curious 97:ginal Deſigns and other 
Embelliſhments which ſhall be ſeen in this undertaking will likewiſe demonſtrate; which for fize, beauty of ſtyle, and novelty 
of invention, will ſufficiently recommend themſelves without w further illuſtration: from the pen, Depending therefore on 


the juſt hopes of Merit alone, to a judicious and diſcerning Public, the WHO E of this undertaking is moſt humbly ſubmitted, 


With reſpect to the antient Hiſtory. of this Country, it is not in the power of modern writers to offer any juſt opinion; its 
uncertainty, therefore, muſt remain; but, doubtleſs, what is tranſmitted by former pens, we ought, for the ſatisfaCtion of ever 
reader, to inſert, For this reaſon, a ſufficient abſtra& from the writings of Geoſrey of Monmouth, relative to the antient affairs 
bf Britain, are herein included ; it being our ambition to give every neceſſary information, forming the Bz8T, of this country, 
from the earlieſt period (upon record) to'the preſent time. In our title, it is true, we have promiſed: nothing but what is a 
thentic ; and as the veracity of Geofrey's account has been by ſome Hiſtorians diſputed, and therefore omitted; yet (as appears 
in the erde part of our work) ſeeing that others have defended and youched for the truth thereof, we ſhould think our- 
ſelves highly blameable for ſuch omiſſion, _ From. the. obſervations. of others, we find the Hiſtory, as delivered by Geofrey of 
Monmouth, neither improbable nor impoſſible ; no Hiſtory of England can, therefore, be deemed Complete without it ; it being 
abſolutely the prior part, as accounting for the Origin of England, and neceſſary, even allowing it a fable, to be known 
| by every reader. What has not been contradifted by writers of the ſame age, but, on the contrary, corroborated, certainly 

claims our attention; and though it may ſeem to haue been exaggerated by former peng, yet it is. at leaſt to he believed 
- there have been /ome grounds for the information, Many facts haye doubtleſs been left gut in ſeveral Hiſtories, through 
he baſe inſinuations of lazy compilers, who. have omitted them under pretence of. their being A 5 Let us one 
moment conſider the preſent tranſactions at Nom and abroad; axe there not every day occurrences, fo ſtran and wonder- 
ful, that if recorded by only one or tus honeſt Hiſtorians herenfter, our poſterity- may look” upon them as fiftitious and un+ 
meaning? Therefore, what is not /ruly contradicted, dan nevgr be deemed real)y\falſs.” Proper allowances ſhould he made 
for the exaggerations of authors who may, tor pecuniary motives, increaſe a work; yet when we conſider how, on the 
other hand, fats have been diminiſhed by the careleſſneſs and inattention of others, it is not o be wondered at that by ſuch 
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| ditions and curtailments, truth often becomes a fable! We have adhered, therefore, tg 
Co of Gechrey's YT and flatter ourſelves that we have given his Hiſtory in a more full, me ſatisfactory 
manner, than it has ever yet appeated ſince the original. Th gh the» improbability of Diana's prophecy mult be 5 
obvious to every reader of underſtanding; yet, when we reco ect that theſe ſuperſtitious 3 ns general among 
the Heathens in thoſe times, and that mere idle dreams were frequently conſtrued into ſome prophetic c it may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed that this part of Geofrey's Hiſtory originated from nothing more than a 3 of Brutus's, to which 
a fayourable Interpretation had been given. 1 is therefore ed here, _ ing to the 4 "paged 8 _ 7 — ſuch 
link the ſtory ig hited ; and had we omitted , we mos been guilty, Af thereby br wg the c 55 . 50 Whole, 
The good ſenſe of the readet &. certainly diſtinguiſh the fabuſeys from the 77 ral, and make allowances for tho e libertics 
which antient writers have taken. | | 8 
In reſpe& to Giants, we cannot conceive why their exiſtence ſhould be doubted. We have jn 2 5 other Hiſtories 
many accounts of over-grown people, in different, parts of the world. Surely the ſacred ny urnil us with divers 
inſtances,” We read therein of Philiſtines of amazing ſtature, e giant whom David deltroyed is repreſented as one of 
a remarkable height, We alſo read in ſome of _ nene be made wh = ge e Longs 1 80 
markable n ; prof | extraordinary ze. Such then ve been the firſt inhabitag 

Patugonia, in Suh America, were peop 4 Ray te bei he been A and cultivated by Brutus and his 
companipns, The reality;of giants having been in exiſtence: is confirmed by Moſes, Who, in his Book of Genelis (chapter vi. 


verſe 4 ;jnforms.us there were giants, on the garthe; {141m bagh i wars Wings Long ee anal hd 
Ab great proof of the authenticity of ſame parts of Geofrey's Hiſtory, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that upon a very famous 
contention concerning the ſubjection of the ecoww of. Scotland ion that of England. Edward the Firſt {ent a letter to Pope 
Boniface VIII. (to whom the / Scots had applied for, redreſs) and declated in d fence of his right, that the direct and ſu perior. 
dominifm of Scoffand thad; frond all antiquity, belonged to his crown; and in this declaration he was ſupported by all his 
bes, Who ſoverally' ſet their ſeals to che letter. viduob e en fon e e yd 1 | J Reg 1 
; Nt way be Heceſſary, for the fatisfaction of the Ourious, to inſertcheteit a quotation from: Walfin ham, which: in a great 
meaſure juſtifies the account delivered by Geofrey ; that part, therefore, which ſo materially relates o what at prefenit con | 
Ferns us, we'ſhal} give the reader. in his own words? goth crane 66 Sein pan rr ts 7 0 ill by 061 5 11 
„ Abet the tine of Eli and Samuel thb prophet, u valiant and famous man of the Trojan nation, named Brutus after 
the deſtructlon of Troy, arrived with many of ee Pn certain iſland then called Albion, inhabited by giants, 


And having routed and Gaia, tler With his foreeg, he ballech it after his: name Britain, and his companions/ Britons, dad built; 
a doity Whiehche called T u Svan tum, naw! called Bondon;candafterwards divided his kingdom between his three ſons;/ viz. 


10 Lochin the Hrſt⸗born he gave that putt of Britnin which is now called England; and to Albanact, his ſecond fon; that. 
e from hr A "Alban bow Srotländ ; and to Camber, his youngeſt ſon, that part, which after his name 


was ee Cami, W Fer z. reſerving to'Loerin'the royal digany. Two years after the dſeuth of Brutus, a certain 


king ok te Flins, named Kamber, Arrfved i Britain, andiflew/Albana&, the brother of Locrin; upon which:news Locring 
king of 15 Fritons, purſtei him, leid hein Eis flight was:drowned! in the river, which is called after his name, Humber: 
ak” ſo Albania returned tg Uocyin, Alf Dinwallo, king of: the Britons, preferred. Saterus to be king of Scotland; wk 
upon bis Yeballini cnc vod. Him and ib Kingdom to bo ſurrendered up to him. Alſo the two ſons of Dunwallo. 
Bekaus and Brennivs, (divided theft father's: kingdom between them, in ſuch fort; that Belinus the elder poſſefled/the'crowt. 
of the Mihd; with Brltain, Wilen and Oorn Walt und Brenmius, the: younger, held the i ee Scotland under him: the: 
Tron Conſfiturion regulrin Mat the hefecdſtary dignity ſhould goto the firſt- born. Alſo Arthur, king of the Britons, a molt: 
renovwried Pfince, ſubdied Saad, wWheht in rebelſſon againſt him, and almoſt deſtroyed the whole: nation; and afterwards' 
aflvaiihd One Auſeim tobe King of Scotland. And when after this, the ſame king Arthur; made his molt famous feaſt in 
759 bf'L 4 long, U the kings that were ſubjbct to him were | preſent: at it, amongſt hom Anſelm, king of Scotland, 
doing homage tor the 1 b of ' $bolind;/carred King Arthur's ſword before him. All the Kings of Scotland have ſuc- 
ceſſively been ſubjeEt to all the kings of the Britons, &c. &c.“ 7 Broimg lg 
„Thi being an Abſſract (und for che bfevity thereof exceedingly. „ r taken evidently from the Hiſtory of Geofrey, 
it is (ifficient we think to ſhow the great ellitnation in which it was held in former days; and ſurely if it could gain credence 
hen, why onght it to be doubted n But it is not for us to dwell upon this ſubject; nor is it the right of any Hiſtorian 
m demantd the Reader's'belief; when his faith may nat be eaſy, Let it chen be read by all thoſe who are willing to ſatisfy 


* 


thelr Curioſity, and according to the light in Which it appears the Reader will ſee whether he ſhould give it credence; | 
Having faid thus much reſpecting the great improvement of introducing into this Work, the Hiſtory of upwards a Thou- 
ſand Years. not noticed in any other Publication of the kind, let us now obſerve that ſeveral years having clapſet! ſince any 
Real New His rory of ENGLAND has been publiſhed, all other Hiſtories 6f England are 5 15 05 different with retpek 
0 the Het of RECENT "TRANSACTIONS. of this Country, of Which they particularly require Full and 
-omplete Information,. Lo remedy which DefeQs this Work is moſt reſpeAfully offered to the Public, and che Author wilt 
be particular in giving a ,Copious Hiſtory. of our own Times, and carry it down to the Veur 1795, In performing this part 
f his Duty, the playing Money, of the times, will naturally require that a Full Account 1 the preſent War between 
rance.and the Combined Powers be introduced into this Work—the Revolution of France, and the ſucceeding tranſactions 
of the National Cobvention, will therefore be narrated in our Hiſtory with the pen of Truth and Impartiality. By | 
i, He willalſo.(to ronder it the moſt complete Work of the kind.) add the Hiſtories of SCOTLAND and IRELAND (which 


mould always accompany the Hiſtory of England). from the earheſt authentic Intelligence, —Improvements which have ncver 


been given in any former Publication, though eſſentially neceſſary in a Work of ſuch an important nature as the preſent 


| Undertaking, 


ne Whole forming. u Complete HISTORY of. GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND, and our. Britin Deminions. 
Abroad, embelliſhed with a -moſt elegant and ſtribing Set of Engravings, among Which will be B es ent led 
CROP and Naval Affairs, repreſonting - various Modes of Attack and Defence at different Poriods of the Bricith 
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ATHERS thought, 


Ready. BRITONS, read; how your FOREF 
And gain RENOWN, while; they for FREEDOM fought 3/- 


Hence BRITAIN'«. Sails are in all, Climes/unfurl'd,, 4 vos wd 
ö And Heroes bear her Thunder round the World: 13 | 57111 CE 
Truth ope's her Records, and delights to tei! 


—  — 
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Aud fludied Commerce, as'they fought fot Tas; J 


How de- / Monarch: roſe, and Tyrant, fell; * 
| | " 9 | - #, 19 | 1 N 5 C443 65 ö rants fell; ' Þ 
While Hau u, At once, with Arts and Arm. inſpir'd;, | | How the King's Pow'r, and Pio þ lW; eee , 1 
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Commencing with the very Fatlieſt Accounts of this Country (from the firſt Settlement of 


BRurus) being upwards of a thouſand Years before Iuris CæsAR; the Accounts of which 
Period of the Britiſh Hiſtory have never been given Complete in any Work of the Kind 
publiſhed in Numbers. The Whole to be brought down, with Care and Impartiality, 


To the YEAR 1795. 


* 


To which will be (now firſt) added (in order to render the profent Publication the moſt Complet Work of the Kind ever Publiſhed ) 


A N EW HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the earlieſt. Accounts, to the Unron of the Two 
| Kinopoms, in the gy of Quzeen ns, when they became One Nation, 


A L 8 O. 
A NEW. HISTORY of IRELAND, from the earlieſt Period of Authentic Information to the Year 179 5. 
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PRELIMINARY 7 REM ans en ile n1g70rr of BRITAIN. 


1 
HE opinions of writers have varied exceed- yp and landing on the coaſt of kent: they ure e to att 
Iingly reſpecting the derivations of papers, | the caſtern provinces: undet their ſübjection the 
peculiar to this iſland ; ſome, who have ad- name of England. 
hered more ſtrictly to probability, declare the ap- Geofrey of Monmouth kits trandmitted to us an 
1 8 Britain to have originated from the word account of the antient affairs of Britain, which, 


rith, which ſignified blue, as the natives were II as appears therein, derives its name from Brutus. 
accuſtomed to aint their bodies with a coiipoſs.) 


tion of that colour, 
Albion is evidently derived —— the Greek —. 

2 and the Latin word Albus (white) which 

ithet pr obably proceeded from the whiteneſs of 

e chalky cliffs at Dover, and which are to be 


oircumſtances in this hiſtory, there are many pro- 
babilities apparent; in efence thereof Aaron 
Thompſon the tranſlator, obſerves, *© That it had 
no adverſary before William of Newburgh, about 


the end of the reign of Richard the Firſt, whoſe 
9950 in many parts of the whole iſland. This con- |]: inveRives proceeded from a mean revenge; that 


lecture is countenanged by the writings of antient I Giraldus Cambrenſſs, who was very learned in the 
N who called England Init-wen, or White | Britiſh antiquities, acknowledges many parts to be 


Nand. I juſt, particularly the ſtory of 
| The name of England was given this iſland, by lone f 4 


ꝶ6——k . 


province, called gn -_ os 3 nk. ape obſeure writer of the fifteenth us. whoſe ob» 
| Nor J. [6 +) . 3 3 HS. 041 | | OY, 
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Notwithſtanding the appearance of ſome fictitious 


rutus, and the de- 
ſcent of the Britons from the T. rojans; that John 
our Saxon anceſtors, derived from an Anglo-Sa von-] of Wethemſtede, who oppoſed the work, was an 
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vi Tur NEW axyv COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
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fervations had but little weight; but that ſeveral 
men of reputation and judgment wrote in favour 
thereof, by which means it came into great eſtima- 
tion.“ 
both eſpouſed and ſupported by Edward the Firſt, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that the Hiſtory is altogether 


fictitious, The author was a Monk of the Benedic- 


tine order, and tranſlated his Hiſtory from the 
Welch into Latin in the twelfth _ = 
There is extant in the Tower of London, relative 


to the antiquity of the city thereof, a curious tran». 


ſcript of a very ancient document which was pre- 
ſented to King Henry the Sixth, in the ſeventh 
year of his reign, when taken out of the city ar- 
chives. A brief tranſlation of this inſtrument is 
abſolutely neceſſary here, as a further demonſtra- 
tion of the authenticity of Geofrey's Hiſtory. 

« Among the noble and famed cities of the 
world, that of Lohdon, the only ſeat of the realm 
of England, is the chief; the fame of which is 
known far and near; it is remarkable for wholeſome 


air; but, above all, for the Chriſtian religion; its 


liberties and ancient foundation being, according 


to records, older than Rome; built by Brute after 


the manner of Troy, long beforc the time of Ro- 


«qt : e ̃ . ]¶⅛» — — 


——— — — —% 


1 


And when we conſider that it has been 


| 


1 


; 


"mulus and Remus; and to this day the manners, 
cuſtoms, liberties and rights of Troy are univer- 
ſally enjoyed.“ 


It has been obſerved by Sheringham, that the 


| 


l| 


1 


ancient Britons had the ſame religious ideas and 
names as the Greeks, conſequently as the Trojans; 
that they alſo wrote the ſame character, and ſpoke 


"nearly the ſame language. It is evident from the 


works of Cæſar, that the Druids of Britain made 


uſe of Greek letters in all their communications, 
—(Vips Commentariorum de Bello Gallico, lib. vi, 
cap. 13.)—He ſays, ſpeaking of the Druids, ** This 
diſcipline is ſuppoſed to have originated in Britain, 
and to have paſted from thence into Gaul; and now 
thoſe who have an inclination, to be acquainted 
with that knowledge, frequently go to Britain for 
inſtruction.“ He alſo adds, “ It is not deemed 
lawful for them to commit their myſteries of reli. 


gion to writing, though in almoſt all public tranſ- 


actions and private accounts they make uſe of the 
Greek characters,” 

The following account, therefore, as delivered 
by Geofrey of Monmouth, is not entirely fictitious 
nor improbable. doi ont ian | 


——— —V ́—ᷣiuvũr — — 


CHAPTER II. 


The commencement of the antient Hiflory of Britain, down to the time of Julius Ceſar's invaſiou -a previons 
account of” its founder, Brutus —His birth His Misfortunes, as foretold by the augyrs, being the 
occaſion of his 8 greatneſt— His conſequent baniſhment—Viſt to Greece Letter to Pandraſun.— His 
ſucceſs over the Grecian . His marriage with Pandraſus's daughter His departure — Entrancè into a deſert 


land Je Oracle of Diana's oi gb Fee viſit to 


| poſſeſſion of Albion» An account of t 


Aquilain—Vittory there—The ob” ie Hop His 
Giants, the original inhabitants thereof—Brutus divides 
ment thereof between himſelf and Campanion—the building of new Troy upon the River Thames —Death of 


BrutusFlis three Sons ſucceſion==Locrin's amour=—Corineuss reſentment—His 3 with Corineus's 
7 


daughter—Hi, ra n , death—The murder of his favourite A ſucceſſion 0 
ladud-—Leir's intention to divide his kingdom between his three daughters—His 


0 the time of Leir, ſon of 


ung and Queens 


trial of their love—Reſentment againſt Cordeille, the youngeſt—Ms fortuver through the ingralitude of his 
eldeſt two-—Cordeille's kindneſs to hin His reſtoration to the kingdom—Death—Succeſſions The Dacian 
(King's love and impriſonment—His liberation—Belinus's and Brenmus's quarrel and reconciliation” through 


their mother's beat g Romans covenant and 


the Britiſh throut=— 


ſon Aſcanius to Italy, A. M. 2768. He was 


3 received by King Latinus, to the great | 
e 


envy of Turnus, King of the Rutuli, who conſe- 
uently waged war againſt him. But /Encas bei 
ucceſsful, and having deſtroyed Turnus, obtaine 
the kingdom of Italy, and with it Lavinia, the 
daughter of Latinus. Aſcanius ſucceeded his fa. 


ther, A. M. 2774; whoſe ſon, Sylvius; being in JI 


purſuit of a private amour, at laſt married a niece 
of Lavinia, Aſcanius now diſcovering the preg- 
nancy of his daughter-in-law, conſulted the magi- 
eians in ＋ 1 to her conception. They informed 
him, that ſhe ſhould bring forth a ſon, who ſhould 
deſtroy his parents, and, aſter many years baniſh« 
ment. and travelling, would at laſt arrive to ever 


degree of honour. Theſe Feen came to paſs. 


The woman brought fort 
birth; he was immediatel 
and named Brutus, 


a ſon, and died of his 
delivered to a nurſe; 
In the fifteenth year of his 


7 he accompanied his father in hunting, and 
while which 7 


he was aiming at a deer, 
this, which was deemed a heinous offence, he was 


expelled from Toy. Now baniſhed, he went to 
Greece, where he lou 


the Grecians. Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, hav- 


ing after the deſtruction of Troy, brought Helenus 


many others here in chains, Brutus diſcover- 

ing them to be by deſcent his old countrymen, 

now. took up his abode with them, and, gaining 
2 


nd the poſterity of Helenus, 
the ſon of Priam, enſlaved by Pandraſus, King of 


were driving up, undeſignedly ſhot his father. For: | 


falſebood—Ireland given to Barclenſes—Succeſſors of 
lidure's three adugrecements The origins of the name of London, | 


' A FTER the Trojan war /Encas fled with his | 


their eſteem by his bravery and good conduct, was 
ſoon choſen as their commander, to liberate them 
from the baſe ſervitude of the Grecians ; and as 
their numbers encreaſed conſiderably, he at length 
accepted the propoſal. At this time there was a 
brave Jon named Aparacus, in Greece, who eſ- 
pouſed their cauſe, being partly deſcended from 
the Trojans, Brutus now aſſembles the Trojans 
from all parts, and fortifies the towns Cas, i. 


to Aparacus, with whom and his forces he retire 


to a wood, and ſends the following letter to the 


King : 
s ee general of the remainder of the Tro- 
Jans, to Pandraſus, king of the Grecians, ſendęth 
greeting. As it was beneath the dignity of a na- 
rdanys, 
to be treated in your kingdom otherwiſe than the 


tion, ſprung from the illuſtrious race of 


nobility of their birth required, they have betaken 


4. themſelves to the coverts of the woods, for they 


referred living like wild beaſts upon fleſh and 


herbs, with the enjoyment of liberty, than ſuffer 


the poke of ſlavery, though lightened ever fo 


much with all the luxury of caſting, If this gives 


your Majeſty any offence, impute it not to them 


alone, as it is the common ſentiment of every cap+ 


tive, that fain would recover his former dignity ; 
but pardon it, Let pity induce you to beſtow 
_ their long-loſt liberty, and ,permit them to 
inhabit the thickets of the woods, whither they 
have retreated to avoid ſlavery ; but if this favour 
1s denied, then, with your permiſſion and aſſiſtance, 


| ſuffer them to depart into ſome foreign country.” 


Pandraſus 


the Govern- 


8 


ny . 


' PREVIOUS re ra ROMAN INVASION ar JULIUS CASAR. _ 


vil 
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letter, and was ſurpriſed at receiving ſo bold a meſ- 
ſage from thoſe he had kept in captivity, A coun- 
cil of nobles being held, it was ſoon determined 
to raiſe an army, in order to purſue them. But 
Brutus being apprized of their coming, found 
means to enter the town of Sparatinum the pre- 
ceding night, with a deſign to ſurpriſe them while 
unarmed, and marching without order : the fally 
being accordingly made, the unprepared Grecians 
ave way on all fides, and with their king at their 
Lad, haſtened to paſs the river Akalon, adjoining 
the place, wherein ſeveral periſhed. But the King's 
brother, Antigonus, reſolving to die by the ſword, 
and not the ſtream, reproached his ſcattered troops 
and re-attacked the Trojans, but to little or no pur- 
poſe, as he was ſoon taken with his companion, 
Anacletus, and made priſoner. 

Brutus, after this victory, reinforced the town 
with ſix hundred men, and then retired to the 
woods, where the Trojan people were expecting 
his protection. In the interim Pandraſus grieved 
at his own flight and his brother's captivity, en- 
deavoured that night to reaſſemble his ſcattered 
troops, and the next morning, with his remaining 


forces, went to beſiege the town of Sparatinum, | 


where he ſuppoſed Brutus had retired with his 
priſoners. When he had reached the walls, and 
viewed the ſituation of the caſtle; he divided his 
army into ſeveral bodies, and placed them around 
in different ſtations. One party had orders not to 
ſuffer any of the beſieged to eſcape, another to turn 
the courſes of the rivers, and a third to beat down 
the walls with battering-rams and other engines, 
Now, in obedience to his commands, they exerted 
their utmoſt to diſtreſs the beſieged; and on the 
approach of night elected the braveſt nien to de- 
fend the camp and tents from the incurſions of the 
enemy, while the reſt, overcome with fatigue, re- 
freſhed themſelves with ſleep. e 
Ihe beſieged, however, taking a view of the 
enemy upon the top of the walls, ceaſed not to 
repel their force, and with darts and firebrands 
continually returned their attacks; whenever they 
made a breach through the wall, they were ſoon 
compelled to retire by the Trojans, who bravely 
threw upon them wild-fire and ſcalding water. 
But through ſcarcity of proviſion, and exerciſe of 
daily labour, becoming at length much diſtreſſed, 
a meſſage was diſpatched to Brutus, requeſting 
his immediate aſſiſtance, fearing that otherwiſe, 
through fatigue and weakneſs, they muſt be at 
laſt obliged to ſurrender, Brutus, defirous of re- 
lieving them, was now extremely embarraſſed ; for 


the Trojans being in number inferior to the Gre- 


clans, he did not deem it proper to ſtand a pitched 


battle, and therefore wiſely makes uſe of a ſtrata- 


gem, by which he propoſes to enter the enemy's 
camp by night, and having previouſly deceived 
their watch, ſurpriſe and kill them in th 
But as ſuch ſcheme was totally impracticable with- 
out the concurrence and ſecret aſſiſtance of ſome 
Grecian, he ordered Anacletus his priſoner to be 
brought to him, and; with a drawn ſword in his 
hand, addreſſed him in the following manner: 
Valiant youth, except you will now vouchſafe 
to perform with integrity the duties I ſhall exact, 
believe me, not only your on, but the life of An- 
tigonus, ſhall ſhortly be at an end. It is my in- 
tention this ww to ſurpriſe the camp ot the 
Grecians, and fall upon them unawares, but am 
apprehenſive of meeting an oppoſition from the 
watch, who, before I can accompliſn the 
ſign, may diſcover the ſtratagem; ſince t 
vious deſtruction is abſolutely neceffary to procure 


an caſter acceſs to the reſt, I therefore requeſt your 
aſſiſtance in order to deceive them ; and conjure 
you, that you will not only manage this buſineſs | 


* 


pPandraſus ſoon perceived the purport of this 


reat de- 
eir pre- 


with the moſt profound fecrecy and art, but like- 
wiſe obſerve a ſtrict adherence to the commands 
that I ſhall give you. At the ſecond hour of the 


night, go to the watch, and with cajoling ſpeeghes 


inform them, that you have ſecretly conveyed An- 
tigonus ſrom priſon, and that he is now come to 
the bottom. of the woods, where he lies concealed 
among the ſhrubs, and cannot poſſibly advance 
further, on account of the burthenſome fetters, with 
which you ſhall pretend he is moſt inhumanly 
bound. Then you ſhall conduct them to the end 
of the wood, for the ſake, as it were, to deliver 
him from thoſe oppreſſive chains, where, in his 
ſtead, I ſhall attend with a choſen band of men, 
ready to deſtroy them.“ | 9 

Alarmed at the drawn ſword, which threatened 
immediate death while theſe words were pronounc- 
ing, the terrified Anacletus promiſed upon oath to 
execute, with all due punctuality, theſe orders, pro - 
vided he and Antigonus might have their lives 
ſecured to them. With this condition Brutus cheer- 
fully acquieſced; and the agreement being accord- 
ingly confirmed, Anacletus, at the ſecond hour of 
the watch, directed his ſteps towards the Grecian 
camp, and when he had nearly approached it, the 
watch, whoſe circumſpective eyes were upon all 
dark and lurking places, no ſooner perceived him 
but they ran from all parts to meet him, and de- 
manding the occaſion of his coming, deſired to 
know if his intention was to betray the Grecian 


army, and thereby deliver them to the Trojans. But 
| Anacletus, aſſuming a cheerful and happy counte- 


— — _ —_ 


| Crue 


po 


nance, with all apparent joy, made this reply: 

« O Grecians, think not ſo meanly of me, that 

I am come baſely and treacherouſly to betray my 
dear countrymen : no; on the contrary I am come 
to aſſiſt them. I have made my eſcape from the 
Trojan priſon, and have haſtened here with all 
5Mble expedition, to requeſt you would accom- 
pany me to poor Antigonus, whom I have'deli- 
vered from the captivity of Brutus: but, alas! nor 
being able to keep up with me, on account of the 
f weight of bs fetters, which ſorely oppreſs 
him, he has, at my inſtigation, concealed himſelf 
among the ſhrubs, at the end of the wood, till, 
according to promiſe, I could return to him with 
ſome aſliſtance,”” 55 e 
The guards being now in great ſuſpence about 
the truth of this ſtory, there happened to approach 
one who knew Anacletus, and, after their mutual 
ſalutations, aſſured them who he was. Their ſuſ. 
picions accordingly ceaſed, and without any heſi- 
tation they collected all their abſent companions, 
and immediately attended him'to the wood where 
they imagined Antigonus was concealed. But 
while, unſuſpecting any evil, they were ranging 
the ſhrubs, behold !* Brutus and his armed compa. 
nions ſpring forth, and falling upon them, unpre- 
red and aſtoniſhed, with violent impetuoſity, 
Bon completes his bloody deſign. Immediately 
then he marches to the ſiege, and divides his men 


7 


Into three bands, aſſigning to each of them a dif- 


ferent part of the camp, to which he enjoins them 
to go quietly and diſcreetly, and when entered, not 
to attempt the life of any till he and his company 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of the King's tent, and ſhould 
cauſe the trumpet to ſound for a ſignal, 
After Brutus had given theſe inſtructions, the 
attentive 2 ſoftly entered the Grecian camp, 
and, taking their appointed ſtations, waited with 
anxious expectation the promiſed ſignal ; this Bru- 
tus did not delay to give, as ſoon as he had arrived 
before the tent of Pandraſus, to ſurpriſe which 
was the great deſign and end of his ambition. On 
the ſignal's being given, the eager Troſans inſtan, 
taneouſly drew their ſwords, and entering among 
the unwary Grecians, who, were enjoying their 


repoſe,” now traverſed the camp, and allowing ne 


quarter, 


— » 
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1 8 made rapid progreſs in their intended || they will naturally ſeek for revenge, Nor will it 
aughter and devaſtation. Thoſe who awaked be poſſible for your inferior number to withſtand 
with the groans of the dying, now beholding their the ſudden attacks of ſo powerful a nation; beſides, 
blood-thirſty aſſailants approach, are ſolely filled || ſhould it ſo happen that domeſtic altercations took 
with diſmay, and become an eaſy. conqueſt, for place between us, the fatal conſequences will prove 
they had neither time to take up arms nor even eſ- || that our numbers, ſmall as they are, will be ſtill di- 
cape by flight : but running up and down, naked J miniſhing, while theirs will be more and more 
as they were, among the armed, whitherſocver the encreaſing. It is therefore my propoſal, which I 
fury of the aſſaults drove them, they were cut to ſubmit ta your ſerious conſideration, that Ignoge, 
pieces by the enemy, who ruſhed in among them || his eldeſt daughter, be forthwith demanded as wife 
on all fides. Some, who eſcaped half-dead, were || for our general, and, in addition to her, gold, ſilver, 
in the eagerneſs and agitation of flight, daſhed J corn, and all the other neceſſaries for a voyage, If 
againſt the rocks, and > ſuch encreaſed miſery || this be obtained we may, with his permiſſion, re- 
; ſuffered a double death. Others, that had only a || move to ſome other country.” 
=_ ſhield or ſome like covering for their defence, in |] The veteran having concluded in words to this ef- 
; attempting the ſame rocks to avoid death, fell down ] fect, the whole aſſembly immediately acquieſced with 
in the hurry and darkneſs of the night, undergo- || his advice, and unanimouſly moved that Pandraſus 
ing the moſt excruciating torments, by breakin ſhould be brought in among them, and in caſe of 
ſeveral of their limbs. And many, who even eſ- || his non-compliance with thoſe terms, condemned to 
caped all theſe diſaſters, yet not knowing where || a moſt cruel death. He was forthwith introduced 
to fly to for ſafety, were drowned in the adjacent II and being ſeated in a chair above the reſt, agpriz. 
rivers, Thus, by means of one misfortune or other, || cd of their deſigns, and informed at the ſame time 
few remained to mourn their unhappy fellow-ſuf- |] of the tortures which were preparing for him 
ferers. Add to this, the garriſon in the town, upon || ſhould their requeſt be not in every reſpect com- 
receiving notice of this attack, ſallied forth to meet I plied with, Accordingly the King made the 
their ſcllow-ſoldiers and redouble the ſlaughter, following reply : . 
But Brutus being now, as before mentioned, poſ- Seeing my unpropitious and adverſe ſtars have 
ſeſſed of the King's tent, made it his ſole buſineſs I delivered me and my brother Antigonus into your 
' to ſecure Pandraſus, and keep him a ſafe priſoner. [| power, I can do no other than grant your petition 
| Being well aſſured that his purpoſes would be an- J] leſt a refuſal may endanger. our lives, which are 
| ſwered more effectually by reſerving his life than II now, I confeſs, in your hands, In my opinion 
| delivering him up to death. However, the men [| the advantage and pleaſure of life are far preferable 
who were with him, allowing no quarter, were in- J to all other conſiderations; therefore be not ſur- 
clined to put all to the ſword. | priſed that I am willing to redeem it, even at ſo 
The night being thus ſpent, and the next morning [| great a price. Yet, though it is againſt my incli- 
repreſenting to their view a ſcene ſo much in their J nation that I acquieſce, with your deſire "Kill it 
favour, by the great blood that was ſhed of their || is ſome conſolation that Iam to give my day hter 
enemy, Brutus, in loud exultations, gave his men to a youth ſo noble and deſerving, whoſe TE. 
full liberty to act as they pleaſed with the plunder, [| from the illuſtrious. race of Priam and Anchiſes 
and then enters the town with the captive King, | is obvious, both from the magnanimity of mind 
in * there till the ſpoils were, ſhared among which he has diſplayed, and the certain accounts 
em. oy cs . II that we have had beſides, | im- 
This done, he refortifies the caſtle, and giving or- ſelf could have releaſed e ht 5 1 
ders to bury the ſlain, retires with his forces to the |] Trojans, reduced under. flavery _ 3 5 
wood in great triumph. After the ſhouts and rejoic- [| great princes? Who elſe could have eee 3 
ings uſual on this occaſion; the renowned general || them to riſe againſt the Grecians ? "What 8 i 
ſummoned the oldeſt of the people, in order to con- || but himſelf could, ,with a band ſo few, hay = 
ſult him what he had beſt deſire of Pandraſus, who, [| come ſuch a powerful army, and made their King 
being a priſoner in their power, would of courſe || a captive in. the engagement ? And 0 f _ 
readily grant whatever requeſt they might be pleaſ. [| ſince this noble youth has acquired ſo m ge 
ed to make, for the ſake of his liberty, Accord, || nown by the oppoſition he — made a in 7 
ing to their different inclinations, they now ſoli- |] T give him my daughter Ignoge 4 10 5 
cited different, favours. Some moving him to [| ſilver, ſhips, corn ak * LD ; % gold, 
requeſt that a certain part of the kingdom might | ticle whic you ſhall find neceflar) fo 8 
be aſligned them for their habitation; others, t at || age. Moreover, if you ſhould — 5 arg 155 . 
he would ſeek . permiſſion. to depart, and be ſup. J your reſolutions, and think fit to y rep gy 
lied with neceſſaries for their voyage. Thus, after || I am alſo willing 8 ee e, 
. ene! Age. ö jp grant you the third part of my 
aving delayed much time in thinking what they |] kingdom for your habitation. But if 1 
e fe. a io whoſe name was Mem- || faithfully perform my former, nana oe wy 
Lache . M N ence being enyoined,, thus | your greater ſecurity, ſtay, here as a hoſtage with 
| ? | | 63 II you, till it be punctually fulfilled,” Bs 
« Fathers, what can be the reaſon. of this per» |] A council was accordingly i 
lexity and ſuſpence i ht ' I} 4.5 council was accordingly held by the captive 
piexity an nce in a matter which ſo much | ng. and meſſengers forthwith directed 
concerns your ſaſety? There is but one thing, and | fa of Greece to aſſemble ſhip Ak h tk 
only one you can requeſt, with any degree . 
priety, or any proſpect of a firm and {ecure peace J querors, to the number of three hundred and 


to yourſelves and poſterity, and that ig—liberty to It 4 Wy 
depart. If you make no 10 4 IN wich — 45015 four, laden with all manner of proviſions; 


ba” and Ignoge, his eldeſt daughter, he g . 
draſus for bs iſe, than. , jo his quality 
of land pre dr denten de. th Gro: | be al proces um of Fele. n w 
c think I King's | promiſe. bei fulfitled,.. his. li 
ques ms, Set yur pe cane be | wa nr hum; lt 
urable while the brothers, ſons, of grandſons of [| jans, alſo releaſed, fram. his power, now ſet ſail 
1 ' — yo n e 7 * with a propitious, wind. But Ignoge, overcome 
= of d. 4 edly, as; long as the |} with grief, ſanding upon the ſtern of the ſhi 
nw oo ba of, their, relations ſhall be engraved upon [| ſwponed away ſeveral ug 5 des wuſdend's — 
1 their memory, their enmity againſt:you muſt, ſtill een, 


lamenting, wirh many fighs and tea 
Tx , my „un mar , the loſs of 
PR and, n s lealt rrifling pr ovocation, her dear parents and 4 nor did che rogers 


eyes 
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ſake the ſhore while the ſmalleſt particle 
dino in ſight ! The fond huſband endeavoured 
all in his power to alleviate her ſorrow, by the moſt 
tender words and embraces, intermixed with tears; 
nor did he ſorbear thoſe uxorious blandiſhments 
ill her incefſant grief had lulled her to repoſe. 
The wind now continuing fair for two days and 
a night together, they arrived at a certain ifland 
called Leogecia, which had been formerly laid 
waſte by the incurſions of pirates, and was then 
uninhabited, Brutus, not aware of this, commiſ- 
ſioned three hundred armed men to go aſhore, and 
diſcover who were the inhabitants ; but finding 
nobody, they killed ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, 
which they met within the groves and woods, and 
at laſt came to a certain deſolate city, wherein they 
found a temple of Diana, and a ſtatue therein of 
that goddeſs, which gave reſponſes to all thoſe 
who came to conſult her. Returning now to their 
ſhips, loaded with the ſpoils they had taken in 
hunting, they gave their companions a {atisfactory 
account of all. they had ſeen, and adviſed their 
commander to viſit the city, and, after duly offer- 
ing the neceſſary ſacrifices, enquire” of the deity, 
what place was allotted them by fate for their re- 
tirement, This propoſal being univerſally ap- 
proved of, Brutus, attended with Gerion the augur, 
and twelve of the oldeſt men, repaired immediately 
for the temple, having provided every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the occaſion. Having now reached the 
place, and preſenting themſelves before the ſhrine 
with garlands round their temples, as was the man- 
ner of the antient rites, they made three fires; one 
to Jupiter, another to Mercury, and the third to 
Diana, and offered ſacrifices to each. Now Bru- 
tus, holding before the altar of the goddeſs. a con- 
ſecrated veſſel filled with wine and the blood of a 
white hart, looking up with all due reverence, ad- 
dreſſed the image in the following manner: 


« Diva potens nemorum, terror ſylveſtribus apris ; 
Cui licit amfractus ire per æthercos, 

Infernaſque domos; terreſtria jura reſolve, 
Et dic quas terras nos habitare velis ? 

Dic certam ſedem qui te venerabor in ævum, 
Qua tibi virgineis templa dicabo choris?“ 


« Goddeſs of woods, tremendous in the chace 

To mountain boars, and all the ſavage race! 

Wide o'er th' ethereal walks extend thy ſway, 

And o'er th' infernal manſions void of day! 

On thy third realm look down! unfold our fate, 

And ſay what region is our deſtin'd feat ; 

Where ſhall we next thy laſting temples raiſe, 
And choirs of virgins celebrate thy praiſe ?”' 


Nine times he repeated theſe words, after which, 
taking four turns round the altar, he poured the 
wine into the fire, and then laid himfelf down upon 
the hart's ſkin, which he had ſpread before the 
altar, where at laſt he fell aſleep. About the third 
hour of the. night, the uſual time for deep ſlumber, 
the goddeſs ſeemed: to preſent herſelf before him, 
and foretel him his future ſucceſs, as follows: 


« Brute, ſub occaſum ſolis trans Gallica' regna, 
Inſula in oceano eſt undique clauſa'mart ; 
Inſula in oceano eſt habitata gigantibus olim, 

Nunc deſerta quidem; gentibus apta tuis. 
Hanc pete, namque tibi ſedes erit illa perennis: 

Sie fict natis altera Troja tuis. 

Sic de prole tua reges naſcentur; ct ipſis 

Totius terræ ſubditus orbis erit.“ 
* Brutus, there lies beyond the Gallic bounds, 
An iſland which the Weſtern Sea ſurrounds; 

giants' once poſſeſs d: now few remain 
F oppoſe thy entrance, or obſtruct thy reign, 
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In view of this bleſs'd ſhore thy ſails employ; 
There fate decrees to raiſe a ſecond Troy, 
And found an empire in thy royal line, : 
Which time ſhall ne'er deſtroy, nor bounds confine.” 


Brutus, now rouſed by the vifion he had ſeen, 
was for ſome time in doubt with himſelf, whether 
or no it was the mere effects of empty fancy, or 
the real appearance of the goddeſs herſelf, foretel- 
ling him the land for which he ſhould make. At 
laſt he aſſembled his companions, and giving them 
a full and preciſe relation of what he had ſeen, 
they teſtified the greateſt marks of joy, and eagerly 
urged him to return to their ſhips, while the wind 
was ſtill propitious; in order to renew their jour- 
ney, and haſten towards the weſt, in putſuit of the 
promiſed land. Without delay, therefore, they viſit 
their other friends, and ſetting ſail again, after a 


courſe of thirty days, arrived at Africa, being as 


_ 


yet ignorant where they ſhould ſteer. Thence 
they came to the Philenian altars, and to a place 
called Saline, and failed between Ruſcicada and 
the mountains of Azara, where they underwent 
ſome difficulties and danger, on account of pirates; 


| but having happily overcome them, they enriched 


| themſelves with their ſpoils. Paſſing afterwards 


the river Malua, they arrived at Mauritania, where, 
for want of proviſions, they were obliged to go 


aſhore. Here, dividing themſelves into different 
parties, they laid waſte that whole country. Hav- 


ing now ſufficiently ſtored their ſhips with all 
kind of neceſſaries which they could conveniently 
provide, they ſteered to Hercules's Pillars, Where 
they ſaw ſeveral of thoſe ſca- monſters called ſyrens, 
which ſurrounded their veſſels, and were very near 
overturning them. Here, after a narrow eſcape, 
and other dangers of a ſimilar kind, they reached 


at laſt the Tyrrhenian ſea, upon the ſhores of 
which they diſcovered four ſeveral nations de- 


ſcended from the baniſhed Trojans, who had ac- 
companied Antenor in his flight. Their leader's. 
name was Corineus, who was exceedingly conde- 
ſcending and meek in all priyate buſineſs, and yer, 
for the public welfare, courageous, brave, and ac- 
tive; ſo much ſo indeed, that even in an encoun- 
ter with any perſon of immenſe 1ize or uncom- 
mon ſtature, he would immediately overthrow him 
with the ſame facility that he would a child. As 
ſoon as their deſcent was mutually confeſſed, they 
Joined each other, while thoſe who were under. 
Corineus's government were, from the name of 


their leader ſtyled the Corniſh people, and indeed 


were more ſerviceable to Brutus than even his own 


| followers. 


the mouth of the Loire, they caſt anchor. Here 


Having now' come to Aquitain, and entering 


they remained ſeven days, during which time they 
made their curſory obſervations of the country. 
Goffarius Pictus was king of Aquitain at this time, 
who, being informed of the arrival of a forcign 
people with a great fleet upon his coaſts, enter- 


| tained no ſmall ſuſpicions on this account; imme- 
diately diſpatched ambaſſadors, to demand of them 
whether they brought with them peace or war? 
| Theſe ambaſſadors, according to their commands, 
directing their ſteps towards the fleet, W EIT, 


1 


| 


now to meet Corineus and two hundred of his 
men, who had come out together to hunt in the 
woods; they demanded of him by whoſe permiſ- 
ſion they dared to enter the king's foreſt, and de- 
{troy his game (which, according to an antient law, 
was not allowable for any to do without the prince's 
leave.) However Corineus replied, that, for his 
part, he ſaw no great occaſion for leave. Upon 
which one of them, Imbertus by name, advancin 

haſtily, with a full-drawn bow, levelled a ſhot ar 
Corineus, which he, with amazing agility, avoid» 
ing, immediately cloſed upon him, and with the 
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bow in his hand, ſtruck. him ſenſeleſs. The reſt 
he put to flight, who. immediately carried ridings 
of this diſaſter to the king. Goffarius was not a 
little ſurpriſed with the account, and in order to 
revenge inſtantly the death of his ambaſſador, whom 
he much lamented, without delay he prepares a vaſt 
army, and purpoſes at that moment to attack the 
bold invaders. But Brutus, hearing. of his arri- 
val, diſmiſſes all the women and children, whom 
he had carefully guarded to the veſſels, and en- 
joins them therein to ſtay, while he and his armed 

companions ſhould meet the enemy, The attack 
being now made, a warm conteſt enſued, in which, 
aſter a great part of the day had been ſpent, Cori- 
neus was aſhamed to ſee the Aquitains fo bravely 
ſtand their ground, while the Trojans remained 
invictorious ; therefore, taking freſh courage, and 
drawing off his men to the right wing, he breaks 
in upon the thickeſt of the enemy's ranks, and 
dealing forth ſuch terror on every ſide, that ruth- 
ing at laſt through the cohort, he puts them all to 
flight. During the encounter he had loſt his ſword, 


but happily meeting with a battle-ax, he therewith | 
fought his way, and felled to the ground all that 


had courage to oppoſe him. Brutus and all his 
friends, nay even his enemies, were amazed at his 
fortitude and ſurpriſing ability; for, brandiſhing 


about his battle-ax among the flying troops, he | 
did not a little terrify them with theſe inſulting | 


Words: 


and infamous wretches, where do you ſhelter? 


Stand your ground, that you may encounter Cori- | 


neus, Oh, for ſhame—is it poſſible that ſo many 
thouſands ſhould be put to flight by only one man, 
However, poor fugitives, be this your conſolation, 
this your temporary comfort, that you are purſued 


by one before whom not even the Tyrrhenian | 


glants could ſtand, but fell down in heaps, ſlain 
together,” 


ubardus, who was a condul, rouſed with indig- 


nation at theſe words, returns with three hundred 


men to renew the aſſault; but Corineus with his 
ſhield, wards off his blows, and raiſing his battle- 
ax, gave him ſuch a deadly ſtroke upon the top of 
his helmet, that he was almoſt divided in twain ; 
then wheeling about his battle-ax among the reſt, 
and ruſhing upon them inſtantaneouſly, he made 
ſuch terrible havock of the men, that he diſplayed 
no leſs bravery in receiving and throwing alide 
their blows, than he did in all thoſe he gave, with 
which they were deſtroyed, During this outrageous 
ſcuffle, they all experienced divers diſaſters, ſome 
the loſs of hands and arms, and others their legs, 
nay even their heads, All fought with him alone, 


and he alone engaged with them all. But Brutus, 


perceiving bim thus beſet, ſtimulated through 
eſteem for the ſafety of ſo brave a warrior, now fled 
to his aſſiſtance with a band of men. The battle is 
again renewed with additional vigour and loud 
huzzas, while great are the numbers ſlain on both 
ſides. The "Trojans becoming victorious, ſoon put 
Goffarius, with his Pictavians, to flight. 


The king, after much danger, betook himſelf. 
to ſeveral parts of Gaul, to procure aſſiſtance from 


thoſe princes to whom he had been either known 
r related, Gaul was at this time ſubject to twelve. 
princes, who with equal authority poſſeſſed the go- 
vernment of the whole country, Theſe received 
him with every mark of kindneſs, and unanimouſly 
_ promiſed that they would aſſiſt him in repelling 
thoſe bold invaders from the coaſts of Aquitain. 

The triumphant Brutus, elate with ſucceſs, now 
enriches his men with the ſpoils of the ſlain, and 
then dividing them again into ſeveral bodies, 
marches into the country, with a determination of 
finally Q % it, and lade his fleet with the 
riches thereof. For this purpoſe he ſets fire to the 


| diers, and march through the thickeſt ranks. 


other, now uniting in a great 


cities; previouſly ſeizing all the wealth that was 
concealed in them, and deſtroys the fields, making 
ſad deſtruction _— the citizens and common 
people, unwilling to ſpare ſo much as one of that 
unhappy nation. During this general ſlaughter 
of the Pictavians, Brutus entered a place where. 
the city of Tours now ſtands, which he afterwards 
built, as is recorded by Homer. Having diſco. 
vered a place convenient for his deſign, he therein 
itched his camp, deeming it his moſt ſafe retreat 
in caſe of any ſurpriſe; for he ſuſpected, on ac. 
count of Goffarius's taking refuge with the kings 
of Gaul, that they would ſupply him with men to 
renew the battle. Having, therefore, encamped his 
men, he expected ſhortly to engage with Goffarius, 
and placed all his hopes of future fucceſs in the 
well-known valour and prudence of his men. 

But Goffarius, underſtanding that the Trojans 
were in thoſe parts, ceaſed not to march day and 
night till he approached within fight of the camp 
of Brutus; then, with an indignant ſmile and au- 
ſtere look, he gave vent to his paſſion : N 

« Oh, wretched Fate, have theſe vile exiles made 
a camp. alſo of my kingdom. Arm, arm, my ſol- 
We 
ſhall quickly take theſe pitiful fellows, like fo 
many ſheep, and fend them about our kingdom 
for ſlaves. Tony 73597 Fee Pp 
With theſe words he excited his men to arms; 


and now, divided into twelve bodies, they advan- 


« Oh, cowards, cowards, whither fly ye? Baſe {| ced towards the enemy. 


- Brutus, on the other hand, having drawn up his 
forces in order, and giving them previouſly their 
neceſſary inftructions, where they ſhould aſſault and 
where be on their guard, boldly prepares for the 


ee. | 
Fortune ſeemed favourable to the Trojans at the 


beginning, as they made great havock among the 
enemy, having deſtroyed near two thouſand,— 


4 Alarmed at this, the Pictavians were almoſt ready 


to fly for their ſafety ; but as ſucceſs is generally 
the happy lot of thoſe who boaſt a ſuperiority of 
number, ſo the Gauls, e, three to one of the 
| ) ody together, ruſhed 
in 2 the Trojans, who had overpowered them 
at firſt, and obliged them to retire to their ,camp 
during the ſlaughter, Being thus victorious, they 
beſieged them in their camp, with a full determina- 
tion of encloſing them therein, till they ſhould 
either ſurrender themſelves. priſoners in chains, or 


 luffer lingering death by a tedious famine, 


Corineus, the ſucceeding night, confultgd with 
Brutus upon the beſt meaſures to be taken for their 


relief. It was therefore propoſed that he ſhould, 
with a ſufficient army, ſteal out ſecretly from the 


camp that night, and remain concealed in ſome 
adjacent wood till the break of day; then early in 
the morning, while Brutus ſhould ſally forth upon 
the enemy, it was deſigned that Corineus with his 
party ſhould ſurpriſe them from behind, and ruſh- 


ing from their concealment, put them to the ſword. 


This ſtratagem of Corineus was highly approved 
of by Brutus, It was immediately put into execu- 
tion; and Corineus eſcaping with three thouſand 
men, concealed himſelf and party under the covert 
of the woods. As ſoon as it was day Brutus pre- 
ared his men, and ſallied forth to battle. — 
he Gauls readily meet and join in a fierce en- 
gagement. Numbers fell on both fides, but nei- 
ther party as yet gave way. A young Trojan, Tu- 
ronus, the nephew of. Brutus, was now preſent, 
inferior to none, except Corineus, in ſtrength and 
valour. He alone with his ſword: deſtroyed fix 
hundred men, but was at laſt unfortunately ſlain 
himſelf, by a multitude of the enemy; who ſur- 
rounded him. It is from him the city of Tours 
takes its name, as he was herein interred. While 
both armies were thus warmly engaged, behold, 
TEES Corineus 


0 - 8 >; 
00 of Corineus's party, and imagining them 


' 


| houſes (or more properly, huts), ſo that in a ſhort 
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Corineus came upon them unexpectedly, and at- 
tacked the rear of the Gauls in a fierce manner. 


and regretted that his forces were diminithing, 


ſtill ſafe, and hitherto victorious, return to his 


now repaired to the fleet, and lading it with the 
treaſures he had procured, ſer fail with a fair wind 


of Totneſs, which is a town of Devonthire, 


habited by none but a few giants. Here, the plenty 
of rivers, abounding with fiſh, and the beautiful 


the mountains; and the country was divided among 
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This revived the courage of his oppoſite friends, 


who now exerted” themſelves with additional vi- 
ur, The enemy was alarmed at the unexpected 


reater in number than they rea}l y were, attempted 
to quit the field; but the Trojans purſuing, de- 
ſtroyed them in their flight, and by theſe means 
obtained a complete victor x. : 
Brutus, though now rejoiced at his uncommon | 
ſucceſs, was ſtill grieved at the loſs of his men, 


while thoſe of the other ſide were, by continual 

ſuccours, daily encreaſing. He was for ſome time 
in doubt, whether it was prudent to continue the 
war, or, while the major part of his followers were 


ſhips, and go in queſt of that iſland which the 
oddeſs had foretold him of. Without further de- 
ay, with the unanimous conſent of his men, he 


* 


towards the promiſed land, and arrived at che ſnore 


The iſland was then called Albion, and was in- 


ſituation of the place ſo much delighted Brutus and 
his companions, that they were, very deſirous of 
making it their fixed habitation. Therefore, in 
paſſing through all the provinces, they obliged all 
the giants to retreat, who ſheltered in the caves of 


them as their commander deemed prudent. It 
was now they began to till the ground and erect 


time Albion looked like a place that had been long 
inhabited, It was called Britain, by Brutus, after 
his own name, and the inhabitants Britons ; being 
willing to perpetuate his memory by this title. 
On this account the language of the nation, which 
was ar firſt ſtyled Trojan, or rough Greek, was 
now called Britin. | 

In imitation of Brutus, Corineus alſo called the 
part of the iſland which was allotted to him, Co- 
rinea, and the people Corineans, after his own 
name ; and though, for his ſingular valour, he had 
his choice of all the provinces before any of the 
reſt, yet. he gave the preference to this country, 
Which the Latins call Cornubia, either on account 
of its being in the ſhape of a horn, or through a 
corruption of its original title. 5 

To encounter with the giants was always the 
great entertainment of Corineus, which no doubt 
was the chief reaſon of his preferring this place, 
as they abounded more in number here than in 
any of the other provinces. Among theſe giants 
was one deteſlable monſter, whom they called 
Goetmagot, in ſtature twelve cubits, and of ſur- 
priſing ſtrength. One day, when Brutus was hold- 
ing a ſolemn feſtival to the gods, in the port where 
they at firſt landed, this giant, with twenty more 
of his companions, came in among the Britons, 
and was the occaſion of much ſlaughter, But 
Brutus, gathering his men into a large body, ſoon 
Put them to the rout, and deſtroyed them all, ex- 
cept Goemagot ; for it was the general's command 
that he ſhould be preſerved alive, in order to ſee 
a combat between him and Corineus, as his friend 
delighted therein, Accordingly, Corineus, elate 
with the meſſage, ſoon accoutres himſelf, and 
throwing aſide his arms, now challenges the giant 
to a wreſtle. Standing face to face, the intrepid 
couple began the rencounter, and fettering each 
other in their arms, panted aloud for breath; but 
Gotmagot, ſuddenly graſping Corineus with all his 


th 


might, broke two ribs on his right ſide, and one 


_ 


— 


on the left,” This highly enraged his antagoniſt, 


he now reſumed, his utmoſt ability, and flinging 
him upon his ſhoulders, ran with him as faſt as the 
gigantic burthen would permit, to the next ſhore, 
and, aſcending the ſummit of a high rock, he 
hurled down the ſavage monſter into the ſea, where 


falling on the fides of craggy rocks, he was ſo 
"terribly lacerated, that he dyed the waves with his 


blood! From this giant's fall the place is there- 
fore called Lam-Goemagot to this day; which 
ſignifies the leap of Goemagot. £9 ut 

Brutus, having now diſcovered his kingdom, 


"entertained the deſire of building a city; for the 


promotion of which deſign he traverſed all the land 
through to ſeek a convenient ſituation, and reach- 
ing the river Thames, walked along the ſhore, and 
at laſt fixed upon a place the moſt ſuitable for 'his 
great intention. Here, therefore, he erected a 


"city, which he called New Troy; by this name it 
continued for ſome time, till afterwards, through 


a corruption of the original word, it bore the title 
of Trinovantum. However, King Lud, the bro- 
ther of Caſſibellaun, having waged war with Ju- 
lius Cæſar, obtained the government of this king- 
dom, and ſurrounding it with ſtately walls and 
towers, of curious workmanſhip, which he called 
after his own name, Kaer-Lud, ſignifying Lud's 
city, But this occaſioned a conteſt between him 
and his brother Nennius, who took this alteration 
in dudgeon, and was exceedingly chagrined that 
the name of Troy was aboliſhed; But to proceed. 
After Brutus had accompliſhed his deſign, he 
made choice of thoſe citizens whom he deemed 
moſt worthy to inhabit the new. city, and pre- 
ſcribed laws for their future peace'and tranquillity, 
At this time Eli the prieſt governed in judea, 
and the ark of the covenant was taken by the Phi- 
liſtines ; alſo at the ſame time the ſons of Hector, 
after the expulſion of the poſterity of  Antenor, 
reigned in Troy; as did Sylvius Æneas in Italy, 
who was the ſon of the famed- Aneas, uncle of 
Brutus, and third king of rhe Latins. 13 
In the' courſe of theſe tranſactions Brutus had 
by his wife, Ignoge, three ſons, Locrin, Albanact, 
and Kamber, all youths of great promiſe, The 
father now dying, in the twenty- fourth year after 
his arrival, was buried by-theſe ſons in the city he 
had built, : VVV 
The three youths, upon the death of their father, 
having divided the kingdom of Britain between 
themſelves, mutually agreed to ſeparate, and each 
retire to his own goverment. 
took poſſeſſion of the middle part of the iſland, 
which was called afterwards from his name, Loegria. 
Kamber made himſelf maſter of that other part 
which lies beyond the river Severn, which, for ſome 
time, was known by the name of Cambria, after 


— 


him, though afterwards it was called Wales; how- 


ever, the people ſtill call themſelves in the Britiſn 
tongue, Cambri, from the name of Cambria. The 
youngeſt brother, Albanact, enjoyed the eountry 
which he called Albania, at preſent entitled Scot. 
land. Having for ſome time reigned together in 
mo and happineſs, Humber, the king of- the 
uns, at laſt interrupted their tranquillity and kil- 
led Albanact in battle, forcing his people to joi 
thoſe of Locrin's for protection. 1 
When the news of Albanact's fall had reached 
the ears of the ſurviving brothers, they united their 
hole ſtrength, and reſolved to meet the king of the. 
Huns. The battle commenced near the river which 
is now called Humber, towards'which the king, 


y 


„ 
. 


being put to flight, made for ſafety; but falling 


therein, was drowned, on which occaſion the river 
took his name. Locrin, being now triumphant, 
fhares among his men all the enemy's ſpoils, re- 
ſerving only for himſelf the gold and filver, which 
he found in the ſhips, together with three young 


damſels, 


? 


Locrin, the eldeſt, 


mn a . 
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[tremendous voice, he 


tion for Eſtrildis, for whom there were ſecret apart- 


| her to be honourably attended ; reſolving, in this 
Private manner to carry on an amour with her, 


klver Sture, where, aſter a warm conteſt, Locrin re- 


 o@* 


deſtroyed their country, Her name was Eſtrildis, 
and her charms beyond all compariſon; Locrin 

being exccedingly. captivated with her ſuperior 
beauty, would gladly and happily haye married 


and ſeeking t before » 
- ſhaking a Battle ax which he held with his right- 
hand, he thus gave vent to his overflowing rage; 
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damſels, whoſe beauty was remarkably great. One. | 
of them was the daughter of a king in Germany. 
that was made captive with the other two, by king 


Humber, who. ſeized them by force, after he had 


her; but Corineus diſcovering his intention (to 
"whoſe daughter he had been for ſome time con- 
tracted) was provoked with extreme indignation, 

fe king, went to him, before whom 


And is it poſlible, king Locrin, that you thus 
reward me? thus repay me for the many wounds 
I have-ſuffered under the command of your father; 
for all the perils 1 have l in wars with 
range nations is it poſſible, I ſay, that by thee 
my daughter is ſlighted, and that thou canſt debaſe 
thy ſelf ſo much by offering marriage to a barba- 
ran? But mark me, youn fooliſh man, while 
yet there remains any ſtrength in this right hand; 
this hand which has been deſtructive to ſo many 
giants, upon the Tyrrhenian coaſts, I will never, 
never put up with this palpable affront. “. 
- Theſe words repeating again and + aa a 

| ook his battle-ax, as if 
inclined to ſtrike him. But the friends of both 
now mutually. interpoſed, and when by ſoft per- 
ſuaſions they had moderated the anger of Corineus, 
they likewida obliged Locrin to fulfil his engage- 
ment with his daughter, named Guendolcena; 
whom, according to their earneſt entreaties, he 
immediately married, but ſtill retained his affec- 


ments made under ground, where he took every 
opportunity of entertaining her, and always cauſed 


ſince for fear of Corineus he could not live with 
her publicly. Thus did he conceal her for ſeven 
years, during which time he frequently viſited her, 
unknown to any; except his moſt intimate domeſ- 
tics, in whom he could with ſafety confide. He 
impoſed upon the credulity of others, by. pretend- 
ing, during the time of his abſence, that he was 
performing ſome ſecret ſacrifices to the gods, In 
the mean time his beloved miſtreſs, Eſtrildis, be- 
came pregnant, and was delivered of a-daughter, 
who | promiſed to equal her mother in charms, 
whom ſhe named Sabre. Guendolcna proved alſo 
with child, at the ſame time, and brought forth a 
fon. He was named Maddan, and was committed 
to the care of his grandfather, Corineus, who un- 
dertook the child's education. 

Now, after a ſeries of a few years, when Cori. 


neus was dead, Locrin divorced Guendolcœna, and | 


ſubſtituted in her place Eſtrildis, as queen. This 
enraged his former wife beyond meaſure, who, 


retiring into Cornwall, aſſembled together all the 


forces of that kingdom, and created much dif. 
turbances againſt her late huſband, It was reſolved 
at laſt, that both armies ſhould join battle, near the 


ceiving the ſhot of an arrow, died, Guendolcena, 
er his death, naw undertook the government of 


"the whole kingdom, being poſſeſſed of all the furious :| 


ſpirit of her father Corineus, She commanded the 
beautiful Eſtrildis and her daughter to be thrown 
into a river: which done, ſhe alſo publiſhed an 
dict througbout Britain, that the river ſhould be 


called after the damſel's name, being. deſirous to | 


perpetuate her own memory, and, in ſo doing, 


hand down to poſterity the infamy of her eg. 1 


Accordingly, the river is called in the Briti 
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| _. Locrin had reigned ten years, and Guendolon 


about fifteen. after his death; at the cxpiration of 
which time ſhe advanced her ſon, Maddan, who wag 
now arrived at the years of manhood, to the throne; 
ſolacing herſelf with an habitation in, Cornwall, 
for the remainder of her life. Samuel the propher 
at this time governed 'in-' Judea. Sylviys ÆEneas 
alſo was living; and Homer, who was eſteemed 
a famous orator and poet. While Maddan wag 
in poſſeſſion of his crown, he had by his wife two 
ſons, Menpricius and Malim. His reign conti- 
nued for forty years, during which time he enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace and een Upon his 
death his two ſons contended for the kingdom, 
being equally anxious for the, ſovereignty of the 
whole iſland. Menpricius, impatient to attain his 
ambitious views, artfully enters 'into a pretended 
agreement with Malim, under pretence of making a 
compoſition with him, but by a formed conſpirac 
murdered. him in the aſſembly, where TE ae. 
ſadors were met. By this treachery he obtained 
ſole dominian over the whole iſland, and began to 
exerciſe ſuch tyranny, that there was ſcarce a no- 


| bleman left alive; for, either by violence or 


treachery, he oppreſſed every one that he appre- 


| hended might be likely to ſucceed him, and thus 


purſued his hatred even to his whole race. He 
alſo deſerted his own wife, by whom he had a noble 

outh, called Ebraucus ; and, in abandoning her, 

ecame himſelf ſo abandoned that he was guilt: 
of even the worſt of crimes, and unnatyra luſt 
was preferred to the virtuous pleaſures of the con- 
Jugal ſtate. At laſt, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, while he was hunting in the valley, happen- 
ing to retire awhile from his compapy, he was ſur- 


| rounded by a vaſt multitude of ravenous wolves, 
| who, in a moſt ſhocking manner, lacerated and 


devoured him. It was about this time Saul reigned 
in judea, and Euriſtheus in Lacedemonia. | 

After the death of Menpricius, che government 
of Britain was held by his ſon Ebraucus, a man of 


great ſtature and uncommon ſtrength. He was 


the firſt after Brutus who invaded Gaul with a fleet, 
and diſtreſſed its provinces, by deſtroying their 
inhabitants, and laying waſte. their cities, Thus, 
having enriched himſclf with a prodigious heap of 
gold and filver, he returned home victoriouſly. 

frer this, he founded a city on the other fide of 
Humber, which he called after his own name, 
Kaerebrauc, ning th city of Ebraucus, (This 
was the time when David reigned in Judea, and 
Sylvius Latinus in Italy; alſo when Gad, Nathan, 
and Aſaph propheſied in _Iſract.) He alſo built 
the city. of Alclud, towards Albania ; and the town 


| of Mount Agned, which bears the name to this 
day, of the Caſtle of Maidens, or the Mountain of 


Sorrow. | | 2 — 
This prince had twenty wives, by whom he had 


| twenty ſons and thirty daughters; he reigned for 


lixty years, during which time he diſplayed great 
valour and ability. The names of his twenty ſons 


are, Brutus (ſurnamed Greenſhield) Margadud, 
Siſilſius, Regin, Morivid, Bladud, Lagon, Bod- 
loan, Kincar, Spaden, Gaul, Darden, EIdad, Ivor, 


Gangu, Hector, Kerin, Rud, Aſſarach, and Bucl, 
The names of bis thirty daughters were, Gloigni, 
Ignogni, Oudas, Guenliam, Gaudid, Angarad, 

uendoloe, Tanguſtel, Gorgon, Medlan, Methahel, 
Ourar, Malure, Kambreda, Ragan," Gael, Ecub, 
Neſt, Cheun, Stadud, Gladud, Ebren, Blagan, Abal- 
lac, Angaes, Galaes, Edra, Anaor, Stadial, and 
Egron. Galaes far excelled all her other fiſters-in 
beauty, her charms 17 univerſally allowed to 
be far ſuperior to any in Britain. The father ſens 
all his daughters to Italy to Sylvius Alba, who 
lucceeded Sylvius Latinus, where they were mar- 


ried among the Trojan nobility, as both. the Latin 


tongue, Sabren, which has been fince corrupted to 
Sabrina, x! $ 24 , 15 4 K ei hk bike 30-6 
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and Sabine women retuſed to match with them. 
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e having previouſly choſen their bro- 
ther, Aſſarach, as their leader; and, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Sylvius Alba, haying ſubdued the people 
of that place, they obtained 
therein fixed their reſidence, Brutus, the eldeſt 
ſon, remained at home with his father, whom he 
ſucceeded to the crown, which he held for twelve 
rt et Wat 
He was ſucceeded by Leil, his ſon, a man of 
great piety and courteſy, who, enjoying a happy 
and proſperous reign, built 1n the northern part of 
Britain, a city called Kaerleil, after his own name. 
This was the time when Solomon began to build the 
Temple of Jeruſalem, and was viſited by 1 
of Sheba, who, hearing of the king's wiſdom, 
came afar to ſee him; alſo Sylvius Epitus about 
this time ſucceeded his father Alba in Italy. 
Ihe reign of Leil continued upwards of twenty- 
five years, at the cloſe of which, becoming weak 
and feeble, he grew ſo remiſs in his government, 
that his RO LHiI to buſineſs was the occaſion * 
of a civil difſention in the kingdom. 
His fon Hudibraſs ſucceeded him, who reigned 
for thirty-nine years, and quelled thoſe interrup- 
tions and civil diſſentions, which happened on ac- 
count of his father's neglect. He buite Kaerlem 
or Canterbury, Kaerguen or Wincheſter, and the 
town of Mount Paladar, now called Shafteſbury.. 
It was reported that an eagle ſpoke at this place, 
while the wall of the town was erecting ; but the. 
hiſtorian, Geofrey, has very wiſely declined giving 
the ſuppoſed ſpeech, as he himſelf doubted the ve- 
racity of it. - 
Epitus, reigned ; alſo Haggai, Amos, Joel, and 
Azariah were prophets in Iſrael. 
Bladud, the ſon of Hudibraſs, now ſucceeded, 
and reigned twenty years. He built Kaerbadus, 
(now Bath), and made hot-baths therein, for the 
benefit of the public, which were dedicated to the 
oddeſs Minerva, in whoſe temple he inſtituted 
Eres that were ſaid never to decay nor conſume to 
aſhes, for, as ſoon as they were upon the decline, 
they were ſuppoſed to turn into balls of ſtone. 


It was about this time when the prophet Elias 


prayed it might not rain upon earth, and it did 
not rain for three years and ſix months, Prince 
Bladud was a very ingenious man, and taught ne- 
eromancy in the kingdom; nor did he forbear his 
magical operations till after a vain attempt to aſ- 
cend to heaven, with wings which he had both 
contrived and prepared, he fell down upon the 
temple of Apollo, in, the city of Trinovantum, 
and &fervedly, for his daring preſumption, was 
daſhed to pieces. 5 
His fon Leir ſucceeded his father, and reigned 
ſixty years, during which time his political conduct 
met with univerſal approbation. He built a 
city called in the Britiſh language, Kaerleir (in 
the Saxon, Leirceſtre) upon the river Soar, He 
had no ſons, but three daughters, whoſe names 
were Gonorilla, Regau, and Cordeilla; he was 
fond of all, 


a partial father, being room 4 

NN particularly his younge n Cor- 
Cilla, | | | 
Becoming now. old and feeble, he entertained” 


thoughts of dividing his 0 among them, 
and giving to each ſuch huſbands as were moſt 
likely to promote the general welfare, and advance 
the government, during their poſſeſſion, But in 
order to try who was the moſt worthy of the beſt 
part of the kingdom, he went to "ack of them -to 
enquire, which loved him beſt?” This queſtion be- 
ing firſt propoſed to the eldeſt, Gonorilla called 
eaven to witneſs, That ſhe loved him more 


than her own ſoul,” The delighted father, upon 
this, replied: Lo 
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except the eldeſt, departed in a fleet || 


the kingdom, and | | 


. 


About this time Capys, the ſon of 


age before your own life, you ſhall have, my deareſt. 
child, a huſband of your own. chooſing, and your 
dowry ſhall be the third part of my kingdom,” 
The ſecond daughter, Regau, being tried in the 
ſame manner, and not willing to be outdone in 
ſeeming duty and affection, by the eldeſt born, 
with equal ardour and apparent tenderneſs, fol- 
lowed the example.of her ſiſter, and, invoking 
heaven to witneſs her ſincerity, impoſed upon her 
aged father's credulity and weakneſs ; ſhe wept, 
and taking advantage of thoſe tears, declared, 
« That ſhe could in no other manner expreſs her 
thoughts, which baffled all utterance, for that ſhe 
indeed 1dolized him above all her relations!“ 
Hereupon the deceived father made her the ſame. 
promiſe that he did her ſiſter, both in reſpect to a 
| huſband and a ſhare of his kingdom. But the 
youngeſt, Cordeilla, being informed of her poor de- 
Judec father's ele elle and how much the flattery 
of her ſiſters had courted his favour, was reſol ved 
to adopt a new mode, and at the fame time make 
trial of bis affection towards ber. Accordingly, 
when it came to her turn to anſwer his queſtion, 
the, in the following manner, addreſſed the king, 
„„ e be rer im 
« Oh, my dread fire, is there any daughter that 
can love a parent more than duty can require? in 
my opinion, whoever promiſes greater love, not, 
only arrogates that which is impoſſible, but falſely 
diſguiſes her real ſentiments under the unworthy. 
maſk of flattery. I have always honoured you as 
a king, and loved you as a father; and in this my 
truth and candour, I hope, both my love and ref- 
pet are ſufficiently apparent; for, according to the 


— 
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dictates of duty and honour, I will. always ſpeak. 1 


my mind. But if you inſiſt on my adding more, 
and will extort every ſecret ſentiment of my heart, 

Iwill then prove the greatneſs of my affection, 

which has been always conſtant always ſincere 
by this my honeſt declaration, which pray take for. 

a brief anſwer to every queſtion ; examine your 

ſelf; as much as you have, ſo much is your value, 
and according to that value, ſo much wall I always 
r CCC 

The miſtaken father, imagining theſe words pro- 


| ceeded from the ſelfiſh views of intereſt, and not 


real pure affection, was greatly enraged, and, in the 

| height of his indignation, thus replied ; | 
Since you have thus deſpiſed my old age, as 
not to think me worthy the love your ſiſters have 
expreſſed for me, you ſhall experience from me, in 
return, equal diſregard ; for know, this moment 1 
exclude you from any ſhare with Jour ſiſters in my. 
Kingdom, from any ſhare of affection in my heart. 
I confeſs that you are my daughter ; and being ſo, 
I will marry you to ſome foreigner or other, it for- 
tune be favourable enough to put ſuch a huſband 


in your way; but never, never, I aſſure you, ſhall 


| I make it my. buſineſs to procure ſuch an honour- 


able match for you as I ſhall for either of your 
ſiſters; for though I have hitherto fondly, and in- 


deed blindly, loved you more than I have them; 


yet you have now, as a requital, thought me'"leſs 
worthy of affection than they.” 3 
Thus the enraged father, without farther delay, 
after a ſhort conſultation with his nobles, gave in 
marriage his two daughters, Gonorilla and Regau, 
to the Dukes of Cornwal and Albania, with half 
the iſland for the preſent, and after his death, the 
inheritance of the whole monarchy of Britain. 
Some time after this, Aganippus, king of the 
Franks, having heard the fame and ſuperiority of 
Cordeilla's beauty, ſent his ambaſſadors. to the king, 
to requeſt her hand in marriage. The royal parent 
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minions, becauſe he had already divided his whole 
kingdom, with all his treaſure, among his elder 
daughters, Gonotilla and Regau. 5 
This reply did by no means abdte the anxious 
deſire of Agahippus, who was till eager for the 


union, and mote attached to beauty than intereſt ; J 


accordfrigly, he ſent again to king Leir, inform- 


ing him, „ That he had ſufficient money and 


dominions of his own, being in poſſeſſhon of 


the third. part of Gaul, and therefore deſired no 
rhore than his daughter, that he might have heirs, 


by her.” An agreement was accordingly made, 


and Cordeilla forthwith ſefit to Gaul, and martied 


„ 


a number of yt 


| OS. | 
now the puniſhment of loſt happineſs is far greater 
than the ſenſe of preſent miſery? The recollec- 
tion of that time, when, obſequiouſly followed by 
f was ctowned with ſuc- 
ceſs in taking cities and waſting the enemies coun- 
tties, more forcibly pierces my heart than all the 
knowledge of theſe ſufferings, which have ex- 
poſed me to the deriſion of thoſe who formerly 
kneeled at my feet! O rage of fortune! Shall 
I ever be able to ſec the day when I may have it in 
my power to reward thoſe, according to their de. 
ſerts, who have forſaken me in this my calamity ? 
Alas | how true, Cordeilla, was your obſervation, 


to king Apanippus. | | 
| 90 —4 Ed this, when Leir becatne ex- 
ecedingly infirm through old age, the two dukes 
of Cornwal and Albania, to whom hie had mar- 
ried his elder daughters, and whom he had there- 
With put in poſſeſſion of Britain, now toſe up IC | i = me 
3 him, and deprived him of his whole king- J than my perſon ; and when the ability ct giving | 
dom, and all that royal authority which he had J ceaſed, alas] my friends departed! How ſhall 
hitherto exerciſed with great power and honour. || now preſume to ſee that deareſt child whom, in the 
Matters were at length reconciled, and Maglaunus, IJ bitterneſs of my undeſerved rage, I have married 
duke of Albania; the huſband of Gonorilla, con- I upon worſe terms than any of her ſiſters ;—ſiſters, 
who, after all the favours they have received from 
their aged father, now ſuffer him to remain in ba- 
niſhment and poverty“ 1 
Thus the forſaken king bewailed his hard con- 
dition, till he arrived at Caritia, where his daugh- 
ter was, and waiting ſubmiſſively before the city; 
diſpatched a meſſenger to inform her of the great 
miſery be had fallen into, the miſery of hunger 
and nakedneſs, humbly ſoliciting her relief! Cor- 
deilla was greatly alarmed at this information, and 
weeping bitterly, enquired how many attendants 
her father had with him. The reply was, “That 
he had none but one poot follower, who had been 
his armour-bearer, and was ſtaying with him with- 


when I enquired your love for me, As much as you 
Deve, fo much is your value. While I had any thing 
to give, I was indeed regarded, not becauſe they 
were friends to me, but triends to my donations, - 
Yes, they loved me then indeed, not for myſelf, but 
for my poſſeſſions; for they loved my favours more 


4 


—ñ 


ſented to allow him and his attendants (Who were 
to confift of fixty men) a ſubſiſtence at his own 
houſe, Here he remained two years, but his J| 
daughter, Gonorilla, muttered exceedingly ar the I 
number of his men; for the ſoldiefs, it ſeems, had 
upbraided the miniſters of the court, for the ſcanty. 
allowances which were madethem : having, therefore, 
conſulted with her huſband, ſhe gave orders that 
her father's attendants ſhould be reduced to thirty,. 
and the remainder immediately diſcharged ; but 
the old injured man, reſenting this unkind treat- 
ment, left Maglaunus, and repaired to Henuinus, 
- the duke of Cornwal, to whom he had married his 
a other daughter, Regau. He was received here 
M with every due reſpect, but ſcarcely had one year |} out the town,” Accordingly, ſhe took as much 


elapſed, when a contention took place between the [| money as ſhe deemed ſufficient, and giving it to 
to families, which ſo rouſed the indignation of [| the meſſenger, enjoined him to carry fer lather to 
= Repau, that ſhe inſtantly commanded her father |} another city, reporting that he was ill, and there 
_ | to diſcharge all his atrendants, except five, with I provide for him bathing, clothes, and every other 
- whoſe ſervices he ſhould be content. This was JJ neceſſary. She alſo commanded that he ſhould 
double aſftiction ! it was almoſt inſupportable! ſo J take into his ſervice forty men of genteel appear- 
that the prieved father returned again to his for- ance; and when all theſe things were prepared, 
mer daughter, hoping that bis preſent anguiſh J that he ſhould then announce his arrival to king 
might excite ſome commiſeration in her, and cre- I Aganippus, and his daughter, The meſſenger 
ate ſuch ſeeds of filial piety and affection, that he II quickly returning to the old man, conveyed him 
und his ſmall retinue might be ſettled for the re- to another town, where he kept him concealed, and 
mainder of his few days, But mindful of his for- every thing the kind Cordeilla commanded, was 
mer departure, and the conſequences thereof, ſhe 


ne |} now faithfully performed. | 

Iwore 40 all the gods, he ſhould not remain with Being provided with royal apparel, ornaments, 
her, unleſs he would diſmiſs every attendant, ex- || and attendants, in obedience to bis daughter's re- 
cept one ; and then, with bitter reproaches, added, : 


en, | aches, : queſt, he ſends word to king Aganippus, declar- 
that his defire of vain-glorious Form „but ill cor. ing himſelf an exile, through the unkind ſeverity 
reſponded with his poverty and old age. When 


| | b of his ſons-in-law, and was therefore come to him 
he found all means impracticable to ſooth her in || and his daughter, for their protection and future 
his favour, much againſt his inclination, he com- 


| aſſiſtance. On receiving. this meſſage, the kin 
plied ; and diſmilling his attendants, endeavoured I and queen, attended with all their 78 and oh 
o content himſelf with the ſervice of only one. 


| nt himſelf | JI niſters of ſtate, went out to meet him; and re- 
' Reflection now brought to mind the grandeur J ceiving him with every kind of reſpec, ſubmitted 
from which he had fallen, and thinking upon the I to his management the whole power of Gaul, until 
miſerable flate to which he was reduced, it occur- ſuch time as he ſhould be reſtored to his former 
red at laſt to go beyond the fea, and viſit his [| dignity, 
youngeſt daughter ; but then doubting whether he In the interim, king Aganippus diſpatched 
Thould be able to move her to compaſſion, ſeeing; ]| officers all over Gaul, to raiſe an army in order to 
he had dealt ſo unkindly to her, his mind became || reinſtate his father-in-law, and revenge his inju- 
exceedingly agitated, Diſdaining, however, to |} ries. This being done, Leir returned to Britain, 
bear any longer ſuch baſe uſage, he took ſhipping']] accompanied with Agani pus and Cordeilla, and 
do Gaul, During the paſſage, he obſerved he had. [| the forces which were raifed ; where, having fought 
only rhe third place given among the princes who, [| with his ſons-in-law, the two dukes were ſoon de- 
necompanied him, at Which being exceedingly” ] feated, And being now once more in quiet poſ- 
moved, he could not forbear his tears and fighs,. J ſeſſion of his own kingdom, he died the Fir 
and burt forth In the following exclamation: year after ; king Aganippus ſoon followed ; ſo that 
* © irreverſible decrees of the Fates, who never || Cordeilla, obtaining the government of her father's 

-  werve from your ſtated courſe, why did I ever pon, had given orders that king Leir ſhould 
know the blelünge of an unſhaken felicity, Jince |] be buried in a certain vault, which was, by ber 
command, 


* 
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| command, made for him under the river Soar; in 
Leiceſter. - The: ſubterraneous place, where he || 


was interred, had been erected in honour of the 
od Janus'; and here all the-workmen of that city 


uſed to commence their annual labours upon the 


anniverſary ſolemnity of that feſtival. | 

Cordeilla, after enjoying a reign of peace and 
tranquillity for five years, now began to meet with 
diſturbances: from the two ſons of her deceaſed 
ſiſters, Margan, who was born of Gonorilla, and 


Cunedagius, who'was born of Regau.. Theſe men 


re endued with great ſpirit, and having ſucceeded: ] 


their fathers in their dukedoms, were provoked 
that Britain ſhould be now under the government 
of a woman; accordingly they raiſed hoſtilities 


ainſt the queen, nor deſiſted from their inſurrec- J 
tion till, after many battles, they had totally laid 
waſte her countries, and having at laſt made Cor- 
deilla captive, confined her in priſon: here, grieved [| 
for the loſs of her kingdom, ſhe put an end to her 
exiſtence. After this the conquerors divided the 


iſland between them: Margan taking poſſeſſion of 


that part which reaches from the north ſide! of | 
the Humber to Cathneſs, and the other part from 
the ſame river weſtward falling to the ſhare of Cune- 


dagius. 


Two years being elapſed; ſome. envious ſpirits, | 


that delighted in the troubles of the nation, now 
found ' acceſs to Margan, and inſpired him with 
falſe ambition; by declaring it to be a downright 
diſgrace that he was not an entire governor, it being 


his due by right and birth, with theſe and fimilar } 


inſinuations, he was at laſt ſtimulated to march 
with an army through Cunedagius's country, and 
began to ſet fire thereto. 
menced, Cunedagius and all his forces met him, 


and attacking him with great ſpirit and intrepi- 


dity, deſtroyed no ſmall number of his men, and 
put Margan to flight. Cunedagius purſued him 
from one province to another, till at laſt detecting 
him in a town of Cambria, he there killed him; 
on this account the place is ſince called by country 
people Margan to this day. The victor Cuneda- 
gius took ſole poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which he 
overned for thirty-three years with great honour and 
elicity. The prophets Iſaiah and Hoſea flouriſhed 
at this time; Rome was alſo built on the eleventh of 
the calenders of May, by the two brothers Romulus 
and Remus. 135 15 1 
Cunedagius was ſucceeded by his ſon 
who was a fortunate youth, and punctually adhered 


- 


his reign, and that there was alſo a plague of flies. 
which was the deſtruction of many. | 


Gurguſtius reigned after his father Rivallo; after | 
him, Siſillius, who was ſucceeded by Jago, the ne- 
phew of Gurguſtius ; after him Kinmarcus, the ſon: | 
of Siſillius, who was alſo ſucceeded by Gorboguda,: | 


who had two ſons, Ferrex and Porrox. 


his brother, which being happily diſcovered by: 
Ferrex, he made his eſcape and paſſed over into 
Gaul: here he procured aſſiſtance from Suard, king 


of the Franks, whereby he was enabled to return 
and wage war with his brother; but during the 
engagement Ferrex and all the forces Which at- 


tended him were deſtroyed. As ſoon as Widen, 
their mother, was informed of her ſon's death, her 


indignation was greatly provoked and continued 
during her life againſt the other; for Ferrex had 


been always her favourite, ſo that nothing leſa 


venge on the one that ſurvived. She ſeized; there- 
fore, an opportunity when he was aſleep, and by 


We aſſiſtance of her women, fell upon him and tore 


4 


A war being now com- 


Rivallo,: | 


| inheritance was his) ; 
could atone for the death of this dear ſon but re- 


throwing aſide his own and attiring himſelf in the 


enemies armour (who ere ſlain) commanded. the 


reſt to follow the example. Thus accoutred he 
marched up haſtily to the enemies ranks, as if one 
of their party, and approaching the very place 
where Rudaucus and Staterius were, ordered his 


| diſguiſed men to fall upon them. Thus were the 


two kings deſtroyed, and many others with them; 
but Dunwallo ſuſpecting, on account of his diſ- 
guiſe, that his own men might fall upon him, 
through miſtake, returned with his companions to 
lay aſide the enemies armour and reſume theit own; 
and while they were performing this, he encouraged 


them to renew the aſſault, which was ſo vigorouſly * 


done by diſperſing and putting the enemy to flight, 
that victory ſoon was his. Thus triumphant he 
marched into the enemies territories, and havin 

deſtroyed their provinces, now reduced all the in- 
habitants ſubſervient to his power. 10 


Now the whole iſland being reduced, he prepares | 


a crown of gold for himſelf, and reſtores the king- 
dom to its antient ſtate. Thoſe laws which the 
Britons call the Molmutine, and which are now in 
practice, were eſtabliſhed by this prince. He alſo 
ordained that the temples. of the deities, and alſo 
the cities, ſhould be privileged to give fanctuary 
and protection to all fugitives and criminals who 
ſhould ſeek an aſylum from their purſuers; alſo 


that the ways leading to thole temples and cities, 
to the performance of his duties. It is ſaid to 
have rained blood for three days together during 


and likewiſe the huſbandmen's ploughs ſhould have 
the ſame privilege; ſo that in thoſe days all cruel- 
ties and murders, which were common before, 
were now prevented, and every perſon paſſed ſe- 
cure without any violence offered them. 
After a reign of forty years, ſpent in theſe and 
ſimilar acts of juſtice, Dunwallo died, and was bu- 


ried in the city of Trinovantum, adjoining the 
I temple of Concord, which was erected by himſelf 
Theſe ſons when their father grew old began to - 

quarrel about the ſucceſſion ; but Porrox ſtimulated J 
by ambition treacherouſly formed a defign to kill 


on the eſtabliſhment of his laws, 3 
It now happened that Belinus and Brennius, the 
two ſons of the deceaſed king, being both ambi- 


tious of: ſucceeding, quarrelled on that account: 


each vied for the honour of the crown, and in con- 


ſequence thereof a warm diſpute enſued; at laſt, 
through the interpoſit ion of friends, they conſented 


to a diviſion of the kingdom upon the following 
conditions: 3 
„ That Belinus, being the. firſt born, ſhould 


therefore enjoy the crown of the iſland, with the. 


dominions of Loegria, Cambria, and Cornwal (as 
agreeable to the Trojan conſtitution the rights of 
Brennius, being the younger, 
\bould therefore be ſubject to the other; but have 


for: his ſhare, Northumberland, which extended 


- 


from the river Humber to Cathneſs.“ 


"mutyally accepted, and 


Theſe conditions being 
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the covenants confirmed, they reigned peaceably 
and happily together for five years, but faction 
ſoon found the means of interrupting their proſ- 
perity, for now ſome bold incendiaries, havin 
ined admittance to Brennius, thus provok 
im to contention and ſtrife; SM 
« How is it poſſible you can, with flu — ſpi- 
rit, remain in this obſcurity, and bear ſubjection 
to a brother, to whom, by parentage and blood, 
ou are equal ; conſider your ſuperior ſkill in mi- 
Nea affalrs, which you have acquired by the ex- 
perience of ſeveral engagements, particularly when 
you repulſed ſo often Cheulphus, general of the 
Movin, upon his invading our country, and 
drove him out of your kingdom. Rouſe, there- 
fore, from this mean ſubjection, and be no longer 
bound by a diſgraceful treaty, but marry the daugh- 
ter of Elſingius, king of the Norwegians, that by 
his aſſiſtance you may recover your loſt dignity.” 
Inflamed with theſe and ſimilar expreſſions, Bren- 
nius went to Norway, where, according to the ad- 
vice of this ſycophantic tribe, he married the 
king's daughter. But the elder brother, Belinus, 
being provoked at theſe proceedings, which had 
been carried on without either his knowledge or 
rmiſſion, marched into Northumberland, ani took 
poſſeſſion of all that country, which he garriſoned 
with his own men. When Brennius received in- 
formation of this, he prepared a fleet to return to 


Britain, with a great army of Norwegians. But 
while under fail, with a propitious wind, he was 
overtaken by Guichthlac, king of the Dacians, || 
who being deeply oppreſſed with love for the | 


yourg lady that Brennius had married, with vexa- 


tion and prief, purſued his rival, who had depriy.. | 


ed him of her; for this purpoſe he had prepared 
a fleet with all expedition. During the ſea- fight 
which happened on this occaſion, the Dacian kin 

had the good fortune to ſeize the very ſhip whic 

contained the young lady, whom accordingly he 
brought in among his companions, But 1n the 
midſt of the engagement, contrary winds riſing, a 


ſtorm took place, which diſperſing the ſhips, 


drove them upon different ſhores. Being now toſ- 
ſed to and fro, Guichthlac, under dreadful appre- 


ſoreſeen caſualty might throw him, was at length 
driven to Northumberland. The country-people 
hereupon aſſembled, and hearing their ſtory, car. 
ried them to Belinus, who was upon the ſea-coaſts, 
expecting the arrival of his brother. The Dacian 
king had three ſhjps with his own, one of which 


was informed of this accident, he rejoiced es 
at the misfortunes of his brother, feeding himſelf 
up with hopes of being ſpeedily revenged, 


fleet, appeared a few days after, and arrived in 


Albania. Here receiving information of the tak. | 


ing of his wife and others, and alſo of his brother's 


his abſence, he ſent ambaſſadors to demand a reſ- 


toration of his wife and kingdom; with a decla.. | 
"ration, that in caſe of refuſal he would deſtroy the 


and aſſembling together the whole power of the 


iſland, repaired to Albania, for the ſake of an en- 


ement. 
$ hen Brennius was informed of this repulſe, 
and with his brother's intention of marchi 
againſt him, he haſtened to a wood called Cala- 
| * 1 with a deſign of there meeting and attack. 
ing him. 
he parties ſoon appeared in the field of battle, 
When each of them divided his men into ſeveral 
bodies, and then advancing towards the other, a 


* 


| 


— 
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warm engagement commenced, Much time was 
ſpent in a doubtful conteſt, for the braveſt men 
were engaged together, ahd on account . of their 
mutual fury, much blood was ſhed on both ſides, 


The Britons at laſt becoming victorious, the Nor. 


wegians fled, with their ſcattered troops, to their 
velſcls but being purſued by Belinus, were de- 
ſtroyed without any mercy. In this battle fifteen 
thouſand men periſhed, nor were there a thouſand: 


of the reſt that were not wounded. Brennius hav. 


ing with much difficulty procured a veſſel, went, 
as fortune drove him, to the coaſts of Gaul; but 
the reſt who attended, were compelled to ſtray about, 


and take ſhelter wherever they could find it. 


Belinus, after this victory, now called a council 
of nobles, in order to conſult what he ſnould do 
reſpecting the king of the Dacians, who had ſent 
him a meffage from priſon, promiſing to ſubmir 
both himſelf and kingdom to him, and-alfo allow 


an annual tribute, if permitted to depart with his 


' miſtreſs, This covenant he likewiſe offered to: 
confirm with a facred oath, and the delivery of 
| hoſtages, F 5 POSE EINE 
The council unanimouſly approved of this. pro 


ſal, and agreed that Belinus ſhould grant the 
ing his petition, upon thoſe terms which he had 


voluntarily offered; whereupon Guichthlac was re- 
ſtored to liberty, and returned with his miſtreſs to 


Dacia. | 


Now Belinus ſeeing there was no perſon in the | 


In capable of depreſſing him, and beingin fole 
oſſeſſion of the whole iſland, confirmed thoſe laws 

is father had made, and exacted that juſtice ſhould 
all throughout the kingdom be fully and duly ex- 
ecuted ; he likewiſe ordered that the cities and alt 


the paſlages ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges of 


peace that Dunwallo had previouſly eſtabliſhed, 


But a controverſy took place concerning the ways 


leading to the cities, as the limits -determining 
them were unknown; willing, therefore, to remove 


| all ambiguities, and prevent future altercations, the 


king ſummoned all the workmen of the iſland to- 
gether, and commanded them to pave a cauſeway 
of ſtone and mortar, which ſhould run the whole 


length of the iſland, from the fea of Cornwal to 
henfions, not knowing upon what place this un- 


the ſhore of Cathneſs, and lead directly to the ei- 
ties that lay along that extent; alſo another to 
be made over the breadth of the kingdom, lead - 


ing from Menevia, which was ſituated upon the 
Demetian ſea, to Hamo's Port, and to paſs through 
the interjacent cities; two others he had alſo made 
obliquely through the iſland, for a paſſage to the 
had belonged to Brennius's fleet. When Belinus | 


reſt of the cities. To theſe he confirmed all ho- 


| nours and privileges, and preſcribed a law for the 
puniſhment of any injury which might” be com- 

| mitted upon them, | MES» 9 771 

In the mean time Brennius, having re- united his 


While peace and tranquillity attended the pre- 


| ſent reign of Belinus, agony and deſpair were tor- 
turing the mind of Brennius, whom we had left 
upon the coaſts of Gaul, He was extremely af- 
having ſeized the kingdom of Northumberland in I flicted at being baniſhed from his country, and 
| pp of the power of returning to retrieve his 

_ Not knowing TIE to proceed, or how to 
act, he went among the princes of Gaul, accom- 
whole ifland, from ſea to ſea, and alſo his brother, 8 a dy 
whenever an opportunity arrived, But the unin- 
rimidated Belinus abſolutely refuſed a compliance, | 


nied only with twelve men; to theſe he related 
a misfortunes, but unable to procure any aſſiſt- 


| ance, went at laſt to Seginus, duke of the Allo- 


broges, by whom he was courteouſly received. 


uring his ſtay: here he contracted ſuch an inti- 
' 1] Macy with the duke, that he became the greateſt 
favourite at court. In all affairs, both of peace 
ng and war, he diſplayed fo much ſkill and capacity, 
| that he was beloved by the prince as if he was his 
own ſon ; add to this, the dignity of his counte- 
1} nance, the elegance of his ſtature, his agility in 
hunting and fowling, and more eſpecially his ho- 
nourable birth. In ſhort, the duke reſolved to 
| make him his ſon, by giving him his only daugh- 
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Xp in marriage, and appointed him and his daugh- 
ter 


aſliſtance to advance him to the kingdom of Bri- 


| i being che wiſh of all the nobles, into whoſe 


good graces, Brennius had happily ingratiated * 


1 (elf, | | | 
12 marriage was, therefore, ſoon ſolemnized, 


and the princes of that country paid their homage 
to him as the ſucceſſor to the throne, Scarcely 
had one year elapſed when the duke died. Bren- 
nius, therefore, ſeized this opportunity of engaging 
the attention of all the princes, having courted 
them over to his intereſt, by many inſtances of 
former friendſhip; for he frequently made them 
preſents from the duke's treaſures, which his father- 
in-law had been hoarding up; but what moſt of all 
gained him eſteem, and won the affection of the 
Allobroges, were the ſumptuous entertainments he 
was accuſtomed to give, as he continually kept an 
open houſe for all. . 
Thus having ſecured himſelf in the friendſhip 
of the Allobroges, he began to conſult within him- 


ſelf how he ſhould be revenged. upon his brother 


Belinus ; and no ſooner did he reveal his ſecret 
intentions to his ſubjects, but they all unanimouſly 
approved of his meaſures, and expreſſed their rea- 
dineſs to follow wherever he was pleaſed to lead. 
Accordingly, 'he raiſed a great army, and entered 


into a 'treaty with the Gauls, for a free paſſage 
through their country into Britain. Having there- 
euſtria, 


fore fitted out a fleet upon the coaſt of 
he ſet ſail, and with a fair wind arrived at that 
iſland, | ns 


Belinus, upon hearing of his approach, accom- 


panied with the whole ſtrength of the kingdom, 
marched in order to engage him. But when both 


armies were drawn in array, and the onſet juſt 


beginning, their mother, Conwenna, who was ſtill 
living, impatient to behold her fon, whom ſhe had 
not ſcen this long time, ruſhed through their ranks 
with great rapidity. And when with trembling 
ſteps the had approached the place, where Bren- 


nlus ſtood, ſhe threw her arms about his neck, and 


kiſſed him with extatic joy; then uncovering her 


boſom (as well as her ſighs would permit her ut. 


terance) ſhe addreſſed him thus: 


« Ah, my ſon, remember—I pray remember 


theſe breaſts which have nouriſhed you, and the 
womb wherein, by the Creator of all things, you 
were formed, and from whence he introduced you 
to the world, while your mother's ſufferings were 


inexpreſſible. Oh! then, by the pains which I 
have endured on your account, I entreat you, ſon, 
to hear me. Forgive your brother, and moderate 


your reſentment. You ought not to revenge your- 


ſelf upon him who has done you no wrong. For 


your complaint (wherein you urge your baniſhment 
from your country) if you will duly confider the 


event thereof, cannot in truth be called injuſtice, 
ſeeing he did not baniſh you to render your con- 


dition worſe, but forced you to quit. a meaner, 
that you might attain a higher dignity, . You firſt 
enjoyed a part of a kingdom, which was in ſub. 
ection to your brother; as ſoon as you loſt it, you 


ecame his equal, by gaining the whole kingdom 
a 


of the Allobroges. What has he then done but 


promoted you from a viceroy to be a great king? 


Conſider further, that the difference between you 


did not originate with him, but yourſelf, who with' 
the aſſiſtance of the king of Norway, made inſur- 


rections againſt him.“ 


Moved by his mother's language and affliction; ] 


with due compoſure. he prepared for obedience, 
and voluntarily taking off 1 


- Vay with her to his brother. 
o. 2. 1 


er to ſucceed him in his kingdom, provided he 


Nor was this the deſire of the duke only, 


is helmet, went ſtraight» 


% 
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Belinus perceiving his approach, and obſerving 


his countenance to wear a ſerene and peaceable 
aſpect, threw aſide his arms and ran to embrace 
him, ſo that without any difficulties being ſtarted; 


or dangers incurred, their friendſhip was again re- 
newed, and by that renewal rendered permanent. 
Diſarming then their forces, they marched happily 


together to Trinovantum. And now a conſultation 
being held, to fee what meaſures were adviſeable, 
it was reſolved that they ſhould conduct their con- 


federate army into the provinces of Gaul, and re- 


duce that whole country under their ſubjection. 
Accordingly, the year after they paſſed over into 
Gaul, and began to lay it waſte. This news be- 


ing carried through all their ſeveral nations, the 


peity kings of the Franks entered into a confederacy, 
and went out to meet them, 
Brennius becoming conquerors, the Franks betook 
themſelves to flight, with their broken forces, while 
the Britons and Allobroges, elevated with their 


| ſucceſs, ceaſed not their purſuit, till they had made 
|] captives of their kings; then fortifying the cities 
| which they had taken, they reduced the kingdom 


under their obedience in leſs than a year's time. 


Afterwards they marched with their whole army 


towards Rome, and deſtroyed the cities and villages 
as they paſſed through Italy. 


Gabius and Porſenna were then conſuls of Rome, - 
to whoſe care the government of the country was 

committed ; when theſe men -perceived that no 
ower was able to withſtand Belinus and Brennius, 


y the conſent of the ſenate, they made propoſals 
for amity and peace. They offered 'large preſents 


of gold and filver, and promiſed likewiſe an annual 


tribute, provided they acquieſced, 
The two kings, therefore, taking hoſtages of 
them, /yielded to their requeſt, and removed their 
forces to Germany. But while they were employ- 
ing themſelves in diſtreſſing theſe people, the Ro- 
mans repented of the conceſſions they had made, 
| their courage, went to aſſiſt the 
Germans. 'Theſe unwarrantable meaſures ſo in- 


cenſed the kings, that they conſulted together how 
they ſhould carry on a war againſt both nations. 
'It was therefore reſolved that ' Belinus, with the 


Britons, ſhould ſtay and engage the enemy in 

Germany, while Brennius and his party ſhould 

march to Rome, and revenge the Roman inſult. 
As ſoon as the Italians perceived their drift, they 


left the Germans, and endeavoured” to get before 


Brennius into Rome, Belinus received intelligence 
of this, ſpeedily marched back with his army the 
ſame might, and availing himſelf of a valley through 


armour, they were ſtruck with confuſion, imagin- 


| ing Brennius ang the Galli 'Senones were there. 
| 1 


le this opportunity offered, Belinus ruſhed 


| ſuddenly forth, and fell upon them with great fury, 

while the ſurpriſed Romans took to flight,” being 
neither armed nor in any order for the attack. But 
4 Bclinus gave them no quarter, and was only pre- 


4 


” 


ing a general ſlaughter, ''' 4 
Thus victorious, he repaired ſtraightway to Bren- 


F vented oy the darkneſs of the approaching night 


| nius, who had now beſteged Rome three days. 


Uniting then their armies they aſſault the city on 


every ſide, and endeavour to level the walls. They 


alſo erected gallows before the gates of the city, in 
order to firike a greater terror into the' minds of 
the beſieged, by menaces that they would hang up 
their hoſtages, unleſs they would ſurrender, © But 


the Romans, regardleſs. of the ſufferings of their 


ſons and relations, continued ſtill inflexible and 


reſolute to defend themſelves, and therefore fre- 
| quently broke the force of the cnemy's 2 
* 9 = +. ther 


But Belinus and 


e enemy were to pals, lay there concealed, 
in expectation of their coming. The Italians ar- 
{ rived the next day to this place, but perceiving at 
a diſtance the = glittering with the enemy's 
| r 
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other engines of their own, and ſometimes with 
ſhowers of darts drove them from the walls. 

This ſo incenſed Belinus and Brennius, that 
they forthwith commanded ſour and twenty of their 
nobleſt hoſtages to be hanged up in the ſight of 
their parents ; but this horrid ſpectacle ſerved only 


to harden the Romans the more, who had now a 


meſſage from Gabius and Perſenna, their conſuls, 
that they would come the next day to their aſſiſt- 
ance, Encouraged with theſe tidings, they there- 
fore determined to march out of the city, and 
give the enemy battle, : 

While now they were ranging their troops in 
order, behold, the conſuls appeared with their 
re-aſſembled forces marching up to begin the at- 
tack ; theſe advancing in a cloſe body fell on the 
Britons and Allobroges to their very great ſur- 
priſe, and being alſo joined by the citizens who 
ſallied forth, they deſtroyed no ſmall number of 
their enemies. | 

The brothers ſorely afflicted with this ſad re- 
verſe of fortune, began to encourage the men, and 
then breaking in upon the Romans, ſeveral times, 
frequently obliged them to retire ; at laſt they 
became victorious after the loſs of many thouſands 
of brave men on both ſides ; and having taken the 
city killed Gabius, and made Porſenna priſoner : 
this being done, they divided among their troops 
all the hidden treaſure of the 65 

The victory being thus gained Brennius remain- 

be exerciſed unheard of tyran- 

ny among- the people, while Belinus returned to 
Britain, where he ſpent the remainder of his days 


in peace and quietneſs, He repaired ſeveral cities 


which were falling to ruin, and built many 
new ones; particularly one upon the river Uſke 
near the Severn Sea, which was for a long time 
called Caeroſc, and was the metropolis of Demetia; 
but after the coming in of the Romans it loſt its 
firſt title, and was then named the City of Legions, 
from the Roman legions, which uſed to take up 
their winter quarters therein, He alſo made a 
gate of wonderful ſtructure in Trinovantum, upon 
the bank of the Thames, which the citizens call 
aſter his name Billingſgate to this day, Over this 
he built a prodigious e tower, and under a 
haven or quay for ſhips, He was a ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of juſtice, and re-eſtabliſhed his father's. 
laws throughout the Kingdom. There was in his 
days ſo great an abundance of wealth in the city, 
that no age before or after is ſaid to have poſ- 
ſeſſed ſo much, At laſt when he died his body 
was burnt, and the aſhes reſerved in a golden urn, 
which they placed at Trinovantum with great 
ingenuity on the top of the abovementioned 
rower, 5 
His ſon Gurgiunt Brabtruc ſucceeded him, a. 
prince remarkable for his ſobriety and prudence ; 
who being a lover of peace and juſtice, followed 
the ſteps of his father, and when ſome neighbour. 
ing provinces rebelled againſt him, he alſo de- 
monſtrated the ſame bravery, by repreſſing their 
inſolence in many hot battles, and reducing them 
to perfect ſervitude, EE he nas 8 
Among other occurrences, the Dacian king, 
who paid tribute in his father's time, not only 
refuſed it now, but even all manner of homage ; 
this be reſented ſo violently that he paſſed over 
in a fleet to Dacia, and harraſſing the people with 
a dreadful war, at laſt reduced the country under 
its ancient yoke. [on . 
While now returning home from his conqueſt 
through the Orkney Iſlands, he found thirty 
ſhips laden with men and women; on his en- 
quiring the occaſion of their coming thither, their 
leader, whoſe name was Partholoim, approached 
him with every apparent mark of ref] 


miſſion, deſiring pardon and peace ; he then (aid 


Ly 


7 


* 1 
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and ſub. 
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| that he had been driven out of Spain, and wag 


failing round thoſe ſeas in queſt of an habitation , 
he wiſhed for a ſmall part of Britain to reſide in, 
that they might put an end to their tedioug 
wandering; for it was about a year and a half 
ſince he was an exile, during which time he and 
his company had been out at fea, | 

When Gurgiunt Brabtruc was aſſured that they, 
were from Spain, and were called Barclenſes, he 
immediately granted their requeſt, and ſent men 
with them to Ireland, which being then wholly un. 
inhabited, was totally aſſigned to them. Here they 


grew up, increaſing in number, and have kept 


9 7085 of that iſland to this day. Gurgiunt 
rabtrue having concluded his days in peace and 
happineſs, was buried in the city of Legions, which 
he himſelf had beaurified with buildings and walls, 
after his father's det. _— 

* He was ſucceeded by Guithelin to the crown, 
which he enjoyed during his lifetime with unin- 
terrupted beatitude, being eſteemed by all his 
ſubjects. Martia his wife, a noble lady, was re- 
markable for all her literary accompliſhments. She 


| was the author of many eſteemed productions, 


particularly that which the Britons call the Mar. 
tian Law, | 
Upon the death of Guithelin, his queen and her 
ſon Siſilius, kept the government of the kingdom 
in their own hands. The child was but 7 85 
years old, and conſequently unfit to reign alone. 
On his account the queen undertook the ſole ma- 
nagement of affairs, which were committed to her, 
but upon her death Siſilius reigned by himſelf, 
HFlis ſon Kimarus reigned after him, who was 
ſucceeded by Danius his brother. Upon his death 


| the crown deſcended to his baſtard, Morvidus, 


whom he had by his concubine, Tanguſtela. This 
would have been a prince of great merit, had nor 
his abilities been etlipſed by his immoderate cru. 
elty ; for when enraged he allowed quarter to no- 
body. Notwithſtanding which he was extremely 
liberal, and poſſeſſed greater ſtrength than any of 
his ſubjects, | 7 
During his reign a certain king of the Mo- 
rines arrived with a great army in Northumber- 
land, which he began to lay waſte; but Morvi- 
dus uniting his forces, marched out againſt him 
and commenced battle: herein the king himſelf 
performed more than the majority of his men, 
and being victorious, ſuffered not one to eſcape 
alive. By his command the priſoners were brought 
to him, one by one, that he might ſatiate his cru- 
elty with their blood, and when he became weary 
of ſhedding it, he then ordered that they ſhould 
be flayed alive and burnt. Amidſt theſe and many 
other enormous acts of equal cruelty, an affair 


| happened which put an end to his rage; there 


appeared from the coaſts of the Iriſh Sca, a moſt . 


| voracious monſter that was continually devouring 


the people upon the coaſts, Soon as this news 


| arrived the king ventured to go and encounter it 


alone, but having ſpent all his darts upon him 
in vain, the monſter haſtened towards him and 


with open jaws ſwallowed him up like a ſmall. 


fiſh 


He had left behind five ſons, whereof the eldeſt 
Gorbonian aſcended the throne; there was not 
during his time a greater admirer of equity and 
juſtice. His continual employment was perform- 
ing the ſacred rites of worſhip to the gods, and 
doing juſtice to the common people. Through- 
out all the cities of Britain he repaired the tem- 
les of the deities, and erected many others. In 
is days the iſland boaſted of all kinds of treaſure 

| more than any of its neighbouring countries, for 
he encouraged induſtry by protecting the poor 
hulbandmen from their oppreſſors and rewarding 


dane labours; his ſoldiers too received ſuch. 
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5 ay, that no one had any occaſion to injure 
1 0 In ſhort, he died a moſt illuſtrious ex- 
ample of amiability and integrity, and was inter- 
red at Trinovantum. ; 1 

He was ſucceeded by Arthgallo, his brother, 
who was the very reverle of the former king; his 
delight was to debaſe the noble, and exalt the 
vile. By plundering the rich, he acquired for 
himſelf. vaſt ſums of ill-gotten treaſure. But the 
nobles. bei 


ing in his place Elidure, his younger brother, who 


S was afterwards ſurnamed Pious, on account of his 
ap compaſſion for Arthgallo's diſtreſs ; for, after | 


ive years of his reign, while he happened to be 
hunting in the wood Calaterium, he met with his 
depoſed brother, who had travelled over ſeveral 
kingdoms, 1n hopes to procure aſſiſtance for the 
recovery of his loſt dominions, but in vain ; and 
now being no longer able to bear the poverty to 


which he was reduced, he returned to Britain, with | 


only ten men, deſigning to try the commiſeration 
of thoſe who had been formerly his friends. Eli- 
dure, upon this unexpected meeting, forgetting all 
injuries ran haſtily up, and afſectionately embraced 
him. Having long lamented his brother's abſence, 
he forthwith conveyed him ſecretly to- the city 
Alclud, where he concealed him in his bed-cham- 
ber ; then feigning himſelf ill, ſent meſſengers all 
over the kingdom, to ſolicit the immediate pre- 
ſence of all the firſt nobility. "THI Oba BA 2s 

As ſoon as they were aſſembled at the city where 
he lay, he requeſted that they would come ſepa- 
rately into his chamber, without making any noiſe, 
under pretence that their talk, eſpecially together, 
vould diſturb his head. In obedience to theſe 
commands, and without any ſuſpicion, they en- 
tered the chamber one after another. But Elidure 


had previouſly ſes his ſervants to ſtand pre- 


pared for their deſtruction, as they entered, unleſs 
they would receive again into favour, Arthgallo 
his brother, and pay him all due ſubmiſſion. In 


this manner he acted with every one of them apart, 


and by putting them to fear, obliged 'them to be 


reconciled to his brother. Thus an agreement be- 


ing ratified, Elidure conducted Arthgallo to York, 
and there taking the crown from off his own 


head, he placed it upon his brother's, For this 


tranſaction, wherein he demonſtrated more than 
common generoſity, he was ſurnamed (as before 
mentioned) the Pious, {FLY 
Aſter this, Arthgallo reigned ten years, and made 
ample amends for his former mal-adminiſtration, 
by practiſing meaſures quite contrary to thoſe he 
before exerciſed; for now he depreſſed only thoſe 
that were mean and baſe, and promoted thoſe that 
were noble and meritorious, He alſo ſuffered every 
one to enjoy their own unmoleſted, and deal around 
to all ſtrict juſtice. At laſt, ' being ſeized with a 
ſevere illneſs, he died, and was buried in the city 
Kaerlier, . e ee ene DJLget 
Upon this Elidure was re- advanced to the throne, 
and reſtored to his former dignity. During his 
government he followed the example of his eldeſt 
brother, Gorbonian, in performing all acts of 
grace. But the two remaining brothers, Vigenius 
and Peredure, raiſed an army, and waged war 
againſt him, in which they came off victorious. 
Having now made him priſoner, they confined 
him in the Tower at Trinovantum, where they 
er a guard over him. They next divided the 
ingdom between themſelves. Vigenius taking 
for his ſhare the part that is from the river Hum- 
ber weſtward, and Peredure the remainder, with 
all Albania. | 5 F400 
Vigenius, after ſeven years enjoyment of his 
ſhare, died, and Peredure became maſter of the 


whole Kingdom. Being now honoured with the I was appointed to govern in their ſtead, 


ng able to bear his tyranny no longer, | 
ſuddenly Pilicd, and dethroned him; ſubſtitut- 
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| was Geruntius, the ſon of Elidure. 


„„ 


ſole poſſeſſion of the crown, he extended mercy to 
all, and manifeſted during his reign ſo much ge- 
neroſity and mildneſs, that he even excelled all the 
other brothers that preceded him. There was no 
thought nor mention of Elidure now, till Pere- 
dure having died ſuddenly, the confined brother 
was immediately liberated, and for the third time 
advanced to the throne. ys : 3 
Elidure now finiſhed a reign remarkable for 
virtue and juſtice, and after his death left an ex- 
ample of piety, worthy the imitation of all his 
ſucceſſors. | | | 2 
The ſon of Gorbonian ſucceeded his uncle, 
and imitated his prudent and wiſe government, for 
he abhorred tyranny, and practiſed juſtice and 
mildneſs towards his people, never deviating from 
the rules of equity and ſtrict honour. Margan, the 
ſon of Arthgallo, reigned after him ; who taking 
inſtructions from the examples of his late predeceſ- 
ſors, continued on the throne in peace and happineſs. 
He was ſucceeded by Enniaunus his brother, who 


governed in a quite contrary manner, and while 
| preferring a tyrannical before a juſt and legal ad- 


miniſtration, he was depoſed in the ſixth year of 
his deſpotic reign. 40s 
A kinſman, Idwallo, the ſon of Vigenius, was 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead. This man being admo- 
niſhed by Enniaunus's ill ſucceſs, became a ſtrict 
obſerver of juſtice and equity, He was ſucceeded 
by Runno, the ſon of Peredure, whoſe ſucceſſor 
Catellus, his 
ſon, reigned after him. Coillus after Catellus ; 
Porrex after Coillus; and Cherin after Porrex. 


This prince had three ſons, Fulgratius, Eldadus, 


and Andragius, who all-reigned one after another. 
- Uranius next ſucceeded the fon of Andragius, 


| and after him, in reſpective order; Eluid, Cledau- 


cus, Cletonus, Gurgintius, Merianus, Bleduno, 
Cap, Oenus, Siſilius, and Blegabred. This laſt 
prince was ſo famous for his ſongs, and ſkill in 
all muſical inſtruments, that he far excelled any 
muſician that had been before him. | 
Arthmail, his brother, ſucceeded him; after 
whom reigned Eldod; and likewiſe, in due order, 
Redion, Rederchius, Samuil-Peniſſel, Per, Capoir, 
and Cliqueillus, the ſon of Capoir, a man who was 
remarkably prudent and mild in all his actions, 
and who made it his chief and conſtant buſineſs to 
exerciſe true juſtice among his people. | 

Heli, his ſon, ſucceeded and reigned forty years. 
He had three ſons, Lud, Caſſibellaun, and Nennius. 

Lud, being the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in the 

kingdom. = n 


He became famous for the building of eities, 
and rebuilding the walls of Trinovantum, which 
| he alſo ſurrounded with innumerable towers. He 
commanded the citizens alfo to erect houſes and 
other kind of ſtructures therein, ſo that there was 
no city in any foreign country, far or near, that 
could boaſt of more beautiful edifices. 


| This man was remarkably warlike, and very 


magnificent in his feaſts and public entertainments; 
ay though poſſeſſed of many other cities, yet he 
was ſo partial to this, that he reſided in it the 
greater part of the year ; for which reaſon it was 
afterwards called Kaerlud, and fince, the word 
having been corrupted, Kaer- London; and again, 

in proceſs of time, by change of languages, Lon- 
don; likewiſe Londres, by foreigners who arrived 
there, under whoſe ſubjection the country became 
afterwards reduced, When he died, his dy was 
interred by the gate which to this time is, in the 
Britiſh tongue, called after his name, Parthlud, 
and in the Saxon, Ludeſgate. 
His two ſons, Androgeus and Tenuantius, were 
incapable of ſucceeding him on account of their 
tender ages; therefore their uncle, Caſlibellaun, 


„ 
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naval ſtrength, and beneficial commerce, they have 


monuments of this kingdom were to be found in 
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This man, as ſoon as he was crowned, began 
to diſplay ſo much magnificence, and withal fo 
feat generoſity, that his fame reached to diſtant 
ingdoms. This was the reaſon that the monar- 
chy of the whole kingdom was now ſecured to 
him; and did not deſcend, according to the right 


of inheritance, to his young nephews. Yet Caſ- | 


ſibellaun, from an impulſe of picty, would not 
conſent to their being deprived of their right en- 
tirely, and therefore aſſigned to them a large part 


of the kingdom as their ſhare, On Androgeus, | 
place. 


the elder, he ſettled the city of Trinovantum, with 
the dukedom of Kent; and on Tenuantius, the 


younger, the dukedom of Cornwal ; but he bims 


| ſelf, as chief poſſeſſor of the crown, maintained 


due ſovereignty over them and all the princes of 
the iſland. f 
Such have been the riſe and progreſs of Britain, 
as recorded by Geofrey of Monmouth, It is ne- 
ceſſary now to give, in due order, the ſeveral 
occurrences which have happened ſince the invaſion 


of Julius Cæſar, making, previouſly, a few neceſ. 


ſary obſervations upon the ſtate and affairs of the 
country, at the time when this Invaſion took 


CHAPTER. III. 


(== = — | 9 


GENERAL REMARKS on the ORIGIN of BRITISH HISTORY, 


\ BOUT the time of Auguſtus the emperor, 
Great Britain was diſcovered by the Romans, 

when the Roman empire had attained its full and 
meridian glory. It was then eſteemed the largeſt 
iſland in the univerſe, but inhabited by people of 
unpoliſhed and wild behaviour, mere barbarians; 
who were ſeemingly, © a race of men from all the 
world disjoined,” ſtrangers to hoſpitality and 
Let modern diſcoveries have proved, that though 
the leaſt extenſive, in many reſpects it is the moſt 
conſiderable. Its inhabitants, who were remark- 


Which were unknown to the Romans. They have 
traverſed an immenſity of ocean, upon which 
their aſpiring conquerors never darcd to venture, 

and by the peculiarity of their ſituation, the fer- 
tility of their ſoil, their innate bravery, ingenuity, 


acquired extenſive tracts of territory, extended 
their conqueſts further than their conquerors, and 
riſen to a ſummit of ſuch unequalled glory and 
ſplendor, that they have been always held in the 
irſt rank of reputation and reſpect in the eye of 
European ſtates, 


_Gildas Sapiens, who was himſelf a Briton, and | 


lived about the latter end of the ſixth century, 
has declared himſelf doubtful whether the antient 
Britons had any records or writings at all, wherein 
they had tranſmitted their hiſtory and original to 
poſterity. He has alſo aſſerted that no antient 


his time; and therefore he candidly confeſſes, 
That he took all out of foreign writers, and 
not out of any writings or records left by his own 
countrymen, For it there ever had been any ſuch, 
they were in his time quite loſt, having been either 
burnt or deſtroyed Dy the enemy at home, or car- 
ried away by the exilcs into foreign parts.“ (21 
Ninius alſo, diſciple of Eluodogus, who ſuc- 
ceeded Gildas as hiſtorian, in the preface to his 
Chronicle, ſets forth, © That the greateſt ſcholars 
8 the Britons had but little learning, and 
that they had left no memorials.” 
„That whatſoever he had written was collected 
out of the Annals and Chronicles of the Holy 
Fathers,” By theſe writers we alſo learn that 
their predeceſſors, Bede, William of Malmſbury, 
and others, are of their opinion. 14 
On account of the circumſtances related in the 
rr chapter, many have derived the name of 
ritain from that of Brutus, who, as related, was the 
randſon of /Encas, a prince of Troy, A certain 
;ount Palatine way very earneſt. to have Brutus 
called Brotus, which he would fain prove the ori- 


_ 


| „ 
1 


ginal word, as Brotus, in Greek, ſignifies mortal, 


* 
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by which he implies that his birth was fatal to his 
mother, | 
We have already obſerved, in our introduction, 


how various have been the ſuppoſed derivations 


of Britain, It is Camden's opinion, through the 
information of Moſes in Sacred Hiſtory, that, 
when after the flood, the three ſons of Noah, after 
their iſſue were multiplicd to a great number, left 
the mountains of Armenia, where the ark had 
reſted, ſeparating themſelves into the ſeveral quar- 
ters of the earth, the whole world was accordingly 


9 by them; accordingly, by the authority 
able for their invention and induſtry, have ex- I of Ih 


plored and penetrated regions, the exiſtence of | 


eophilus Antiochenus, he ſeems to think that 
when their families came to be diſperſed abroad 
by degrees, that ſome of their poſterity at laſt 
arrived in this our iſland, “ for (ſays Theophilus) 


in old time there were but few men in Arabia 


and Chaldea ; after the diviſion of tongues they 
more and more encreaſed. Hereupon ſome took 
their way toward. the caſt; ſome to other. parts 
of the great and wide continent ; others travel- 
ling towards the north in ſearch of a reſting- 
place, ſtill marched on, taking poſſeſſion of all 


| that lay before them, until they came at laſt even 
to Britain, ſeated in the northern climates,” 


% Moſes (continues Camden) doth expreſsly 
aſſert the ſame, when he ſays, „the iſlands of the 


| Gentiles were divided in the lands, by the poſte- 
II rity of Japhet.””. 
| iſlands of the Gentiles were thoſe which lay fartheſt 


Now as divines interpret the 


off; and that the nations and families which de- 
ſcended from Japhet, were the firſt poſſeſſors of the 
European iflands, England, Sicily, &c. &c. the 
opinion is firmly ſupported, not only by the learned 
olphgangus Muſculus, but likewiſe Joſephus and 
other authors, One of whom, as cited by Iſidore, 
writes to the following purpoſe: | 


The nations which ſprang from Japhet poſſeſs 


; from the mountain Taurus to the north, all the 
middle part of Aſia, and all Europe, as far as the 


Britiſh ocean, and gave their names both to the 


It Porn and'the people; a great many whereof. have 


n ſince changed, but the reſt remain the ſame.” 


The prophetical benediction of Noah (Gene · 
And he adds, II fi 


8, Chap. ix.) is thereby fulfilled in the Europeans. 


„cd ſhall enlarge Japhet, and he ſhall dwell in 
the tents of Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” 
And as Pliny writes, it was Europe which produ- 
ced that people, who were the conquerors of all other 


nations, and who have more than once triumphed 
over the other 


rts, which were the allotted ſhares 


of Shem and Chem, and this was peopled by Ja- 


phet and bis 149-79 bl Thus Camden, though 
b modeſtly, has 


Idly ſupported this opinion. 
Annius of Viterbo, in his Beroſus, has alſo in- 


ſerted a ſucceſſion. of Cellic kings, derived from 


aphet, whom he 


Samothus, one of the ſons of 
ws die baton! e 5 ſuppoſed 
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ge Britain. at 


frer in | | 
W true or falſe, the accounts delivered in 
our preceding chapter, it muſt he acknowledged 
that the term of Britain is by no means a fair de- 
ritation from the word Brutus. 5 
Thus much we muſt venture to aſcertain as 
fact, that the Romans termed this iſland Britannia, 
before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar, from whence 
originated, without doubt,-the modern appellative, 
Britain. Since that period, on account of its moſt 


ir has obtained the glorious diſtinction of GREAT! 
which to-be-envied'title, God, of his great mercy, 
rant, that in ſpite of all-the attacks of ſurround- 
ing ſoes, it may maintain and preſerve until time 
itſelf ſhall be no more!!! De Ba 


„Thus far we have been able to, proceed upon the 


round of probability, But let it be remembered 
(a truth which muſt be obvious to every impartial 
reader) that the riſe of nations, and the names 


eculiar to them, from the uncertain conveyance 


of oral tradition, and the want of written records, 
have been generally involved in obſcurity, or dreſ- 
fed in the fallacious garb of legendary fiction. 


Indeed, to ſpeak the real truth, very little can 


be ſaid to aſcertain by whom, or from 'whence the 
iſland of Great Britain, with its appendages, was 
firſt peopled. The origin of the gigantic inha- 
hitants (as mentioned by Geofrey of Monmouth) 
is hid from the moſt diſcerning eye, by. that thick 
cloud of ignorance, which -has always obſcured 
and enveloped the tranſactions of former times; 
nor can the æra of even the Britons” firſt ſettle- 
ment be explored, but in the paths of conjectural 


XY 2 


Camden himſelf doth not venture to contradict 


F. 
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ſhe deſigns thereby to render the beginnings either 


| of a city or a nation more noble and majeſtic: 
For Pliny well obſerves, that even falſely to pre: 
tend to a deſcent from illuſtrious perſons, argues 
ſome reſpect for virtue. And, for my part, L rea. 


dily agree with Varro (the moſt learned of the 


Romans) that theſe originals fetched from the 
gods, though partly fabulous, are at leaſt thus 


far uſeful, that men, preſuming upon a divine ex. 


traction, may be thereby excited to generous en- 
| terprizes, and purſue them with a more than or- 
dinary eagerneſs, which makes them ſeldom fail 


of extraordinary ſucceſs. By this declaration of 
that renowned and accompliſhed writer, St. Auſtin 


imagines that he did not eredit the whole, thougn 7 


he might a part, but, at any rate, if he diſbelieved 


all, he thought it adviſeable not openly and ex. 


preſsly to ſay ſo.“ | n ee ee ee 

He ſeems to diſapprove of the opinion of Cæſar, 
Diodorus, and other writers, who inſiſt that the 
Britons were Avrox9%va; and Aborigines, ſignifying 
home-bred,' and never tranſported from any other 
place; for then, he facetiouſly remarks, © we muſt 


many muſhrooms,” : 


* 
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CHAPTER IV. 


s and. Principalities— National Character of the ancient Britons—Theiy 


and Implements of 
and Idolairy. 


T ME iſland of Great Britain approaches neareſt | 


1 to a triangle in its form. Its circumference, 
following the windings of the coaſt, is reckoned 
one. thouſand eight hundred and thirty miles ; 
its aſtronomical length, from north to ſouth, is 


five hundred and forty miles, accounting ſixty | 


miles one degree; its breadth, taken from the 
Land's-End in Cornwal to the South Foreland, is 
two hundred, and eighty-five miles: bounded on 


oe north by the North Sea, on the ſouth by. the | 
britiſh Channel, on the weſt by the Iriſh Sea, and 
on the caſt by the German Ocean; extending in 
longitude from nine degrees forty-five minutes to 
ſeventeen degrees fifteen minutes; and in latitude 


from 


* N 


fifty to fiſty- nine degrees nortÜu. 


Pray let us take a e 8 this little 
ertile-Tpot, this happy land of luxurious plenty! 
ir eh Fas 


, and, in many reſpects, match- 
leſs iſland! | Let us conſider attentively, its pecu- 


3 3 26 


© * ſome of the fineſt ſeas in the univerſe, which ad- 
miniſter not- only ſecurity, but the moſt delicious 
dainties, to its inhabitants: let us behold its ſlow- 


<Y * * — 


aſcending hills, and we ſhall find them covered 
| with the moſt beautiful verdure; then let us caſt 


our eyes upon the long-extending vales, and we 
ſhall meet with numerous LA feeding 


plains, lofty woods, meandering rivers, 3 


Kreams, which, yielding a perpetual plenty, af- 
bat nature can Craye, or 
. 2 * e 3 


d a * 


Jord all the neceſſaries th 
* No. 2% fe f a | 


ar— Mode of Fighting and Marine Commerce, Trade, Barter, and Money-—Civil Policy 


: 


richeſt, paſtures! In ſhort, we ſhall. ſee ſpacious | 


nnn K 


animals, prowlin 


luxury can wiſh! Though we travel to its utter- 


moſt boundaries, we are in no danger of obnoxious 
beaſts, or poiſonous inſects 
Here are no tornadoes, thunder, lightning, plague, 
or earthquakes, ſo terrible in their effects through; 
out the reſt of Europe: but, on the, contrary the 
moſt inviting ſcene of pleaſure, while chearful 
plenty pours out, annually, her choiceſt bleſſings, 
and every object, every place, excites unſatiated 
delight ! 3 5 „ | 


* 3 


Id is not to be wondered that neighbouring tribes, 


ſo much addicted to commerce and agriculture as 
the Gauls were, ſhould effect ſettlements on a land 


abounding in advantages, unknown to any country 
in the. ſame” parallel of latitude. As therefore 
they could difcern the coaſts of Britain from their 
own hills, they, accordingly, from natural ſuggeſ- 
tions, meditated an excurſion there; and having 
arrived, and finding themſelyes among an hoſpi- 


table people, whoſe language, * form of 
government, cuſtoms, and manners early cor- 


reſponded with their own, it was indeed; very rea. 
ſonably concluded that they would cultivate' the 
lands with great ſiicceſs ; conſequently they en- 
tered-into an engagement of mutũal traffic in ſeve- 
ral articles, particularly that of tin. 


The firſt emigration, from the moſt authentic 


accounts, founded on hiſtorical evidence, hap- 
pened in the reign of Tuetat, king of the Celtes, 
about 1860 years beſore the birth of Chriſt, 
who ſucceeded in planting a coldny in Britain, 
eme with 


„ 
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4 the Hiſtory chat is delivered by Gkofrey, but; o 
the contrary, declares, that the probability thereof 
may in a great meaſure be maintained, and that 

+ alrogethef, whether true or falſe, or partly fabulous; 

s 11-48 of 'fervice'to mankinſdd 8 
I am not ignorant (he writes) that in old 
time nations had recourſe to Hercules; and in latter 
ages, to the Trojans, for their originals. And let 
antiquity herein be pardoned if ſne ſometimes diſ- 
guiſe the truth with the mixture of a fable, and 
| bring in the gods themſelves to act a part, when 
amazing maritime power and encreafing opulence, | 


ſuppoſe mankind ſprung out of the earth like fo 


* 
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vith a view of encreaſing the commerce of his | 


6 


- ſubjects. 


This infant ſettlement, by their quick progreſs | 


and rapid proſperity, induced others to follow 
their example; ſo that, in proceſs of time, not 


only the ſea-coaſts, but the interior parts of the. 


iſland became inhabited; for they, who by genius 
and connections were inclined to commerce, fixed 
their reſidence in the maritime provinces; while 


others, from a deſire of caſe or unreſtrained free- | 


dom, penetrated into the waody receſſes, and there 
ſought, in the heart of the iſland, that ſatisfaction 
which ſolitude, not buſtle, can afford to ſuch diſ- 
poſitions, ; 

; Their Belgic neighbours, being impoveriſhed by 
their population, and having probably heard the 


advantageous ſituation of the firſt ſettlers, deter- 


mined to emigrate, and were received kindly by 
their deſcendants, who ſuffered them to take poſ- 
ſaſſion of Cornwal, Devonſhire, Kent, and Suſſex, 
and with whom- they ſhortly incorporated by in- 
termarriages. | ot 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the Pharnicians 


alſo carried on a commercial intercourſe with the |] 


inhabitants of Britain, long before they were known 


to the Romans. This appears evident from the || 


names of many 
without diſpute, 

haenicians, who called this country Bartanac, that 
is, the Land of Tin; = quantities of which 
commodity (as before hinted) being by them an- 
nually imported, and which were fold to the Greeks 
and other eaſtern nations; for which reaſon the 


eee in Cornwal, which are, 


Iſles of Scilly, where they uſually landed, obtained 


the name of Caſſiterides. | 

By ſucceſſive emigrations of the Belge, their 
numbers were ſo greatly augmented, as to create 
a jealouſy in the old inhabitants, of courſe there 
were continual diſputes and animoſities, which at 
length terminated in jarring diſcord, fo that every 


tribe became at laſt a ſeparate government, 


During theſe unhappy contentions and diviſions, | 


Divitiacus, king of the Sueſſones, landed upon the 


Attrebates and other Belgic nations, with which 
he eſtabliſhed a ſettlement in Hampſhire, Wilt. 
ſhire, and other 795 bordering on Hampſhire and 
Suſſex, Mutua ſafety, at this period, compelled 
the ſmaller tribes to join others, in order to pre- 
vent the inroads of future adventurers, who were 
now leoked upon as a common enemy, and hence, 
in a ſhort time, aroſe the diſtinctions of petty 
ſtates or principalities, which, previous to the 
Roman invaſion, were ſeventeen in number. The 
names of whoſe inhabitants, and the diſtricts they 
included, are correctly given in the following liſt ; 


erived from the language of the | 


3 


Inhabitants. + Principalities. 
1. Cantii, 2 8 
| urry, 
„ 
3. Durotriges, 11 Dorſetſhire, 
C CCornwal, 
4. Dunmonii, +« Devonſhire, 
8. Belg, = 3 
6. Attrebat ii, Berkihire, i 
ouceſterſhire, 
7. Dobunh, = Oxfardihire,..... . 
NT MES Buckinghamſhire, 
$. Cattieuchlani, E „„ 3 
FHertfordſhire, 
W Trinobante, e 6 
. N 1 or 1 
9 Iceni, Fomoridgeſhine, 
1 Huntingdonſhire, 


| with an caſy el 
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Rutlandſhire, 
Lincolnſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, 
Decbyſhire, 


Warwickſhire, | 
5 orceſterſhire, 


11. Coretani, 


12, Cornavii, Staffordſhire, - 
Shropſhire, 

LCheſhire, 
Vorkſhire, 
Durbam, _ 
Lancaſhire, 
Weſtmoreland, 
Cumberland, 
Northumberland, 


| : | Herefordſhire, _ 


I 3. Brigantes, = 


14. Ottadini, 


Radnorſhire, 
Brecknockſhire, 
Monmouthſhire, 
Glamorganſhire, 
Montgomeryſhire, 
Merionethſhire, 
Caernarvonſhire, 
Angleſey, _ 
Denbighthire, 
Flintſhire, 
' __ C Caermarthenſhire, 
17. Dimctce, « | Pembrokeſhire, 
Cardiganſhire. 


15. Silures, 


16. OrJovices, | . 


9 


Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the antient Britons, ex- 
tiates | ele on the remarkable vigour of their 
ies, the amazing faculties of their mind, and 
their almoſt incredible perſeverance under uncom- 
mon hardſhips, In like manner, Diodorus writes, 
who alſo affirms, that in their integrity they ſur- 
paſſed even the Romans. Plutarch repreſents 
them as poſſeſſed of good conſtitutions, frequently 
attaining the age of a hundred and twenty years. 


Their longevity is accounted for by the ſobrict 
iſland a large body of forces, collected from the | 5 8 N V 


and regularity of their lives, added to the tempe- 
rature of the air, | | 
It was deemed a moſt unpardonable offence in 

theſe days, to eat either a hen, a hare, or a gooſe; 
notwithſtanding which, we may ſee by Cæſar's 
Commentaries (Book IV. chap. 10.) that they were 
bred up for their pleaſure, mY ; 
As they were perfectly honeſt and ſincere, they 
deſpiſed every ſpecies of deceit, and alſo deteſted 
effeminacy and inactive indolence, Nature havin 
beſtowed upon them valour to a degree of ferocity. 
As they were generous, though unpoliſhed, they 
extended the moſt benevolent acts of kindneſs to 
ſtrangers, eſteeming it an indiſpenſable duty to 
perform every kind office in their power, e | 
for their protection and defence. Thus originated 
that hoſpitality, by which this nation has long 
been. diſtinguiſhed from others, through many 
n generations. As they were tenacious of 
liberty (their darling ey to the greateſt de- 
ree, they endured the inclemencies of the weather, 
ubmitted to unwearied fatigue, and fought nume- 


| rous battles, not deeming the loſs of life too great 


a ſacrifice in the defence thereof. | 
The men were in general tall, well proportioned 
and robuſt; they were remarkable for their agility, 
which quality certainly accounts for their intrepi- 
dity and want of fear. 3 | 5 EM 
he women, according to the preſent times, 
were captivating and fair, beautiful in ſymmetry 
both of features and ſhape; the hair of each ſex was 
either red or cheſnut coloured, flowing looſely, 
nce, over their ſhoulders, ” 
In reſpect to dreſs, there was little uſe of apparel ; 


* 


— 


for being by habit remarkably hardy in conſtitu- 
| | | tion, 
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tion, they knew not the conveniency, nor ſcarcel 
felt they neceſſity of any. Some, therefore, of bot 


xes went entirely naked; others wore no other | 
27 ſkins of wild beaſts, which, in a | 


covering than the 
gent manner, they threw about them. This 
| was the practice on the ſouthern coaſts, where pay - 
ing more regard to delicacy they adopted this man- 
ner, not to defend themſelves from the inclemency 
of the weather, but to avoid giving any offence to 
thoſe foreigners who came ſo often to trade with 


them. Thus clad, the ornaments of modern | 
luxury muſt have been uſcleſs ; and yet it ſeems | 


they were not deſtitute of vanity, for they practiſed 
a finery peculiar to themſelves, a little pride of 
diſtinction, inſeparable from human nature, which 
chiefly conſiſted in firſt pricking their bodies, and 
then ſtaining them with an azure colour, extracted 


from woad, with the juice of which they imprinted |] 
on themſelves various figures; fo that altering the 


incomparable work of nature, by changing their 


{kin with humble paint, was as common among | 


the women then, as in other reſpects it is now, 
Nor was this cuſtom confined to the women alone, 
it being equally common with the men, who mu- 


tually adopted this expedient, whereby, according | 


to their own conceptions, they uſed to render them- 
ſelves either agreeable or tremendous ; the one in 
order to captivate their lovers and miſtreſſes, and 
the other to intimidate their enemies. They never 
ſhaved their upper lip, but ſuffered the hair to 
row thereupon to a great length. This is aſſerted 
by Cæſar, and Strabo obſerves, that the Gauls 
took a pride in long hair, It ſeems that the an- 


tient Britons very much imitated the Gauls, both 


in their manner and dreſs: the latter were very 
weak and credulous, ſo that it was a proverb, 
« To be a Gaul is fond credulity;” and indeed 
like them the Britons attended to every idle ſtory, 
and either through ſuperſtitious fear or hope, gave 
credence to any of the ſillieſt predictions. | 


The Gauls (Cæſar informs us) according to | | 
to havea ſociety ot wives among ſelected numbers. 


their diſtinction from the reſt, either in birth or 
riches, had in proportion ſo many more ſervants 
and dependents in their retinue. Them they cal- 
led Ambacli, and this was the only piece of ſtate 
among them. From them it is therefore fuppoſed 
the Engliſh learned to carry with them ſuch troops 
of attendants. | 

The old inhabitants, who are called the antient 
Britons, lived in huts, placed at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other; there was little or no regularity 
obſerved in erecting them, they being chiefly plac- 
ed in the middle of a wood, in imitation of the 


| Gauls, and were acceſſible only by winding paths, | 


over which they cut ditches or laid felled trees, 
Theſe occaſional dwellings were formed of boughs 
relembling arbours, or of clay covered with turf, 
They were deſerted at times by their owners, who 
frequently went in ſearch of more convenient 
ſituations, where they could find wood, water, and 


Paſture ground for their cattle : the poſſeſſion of || 
theſe bleſſings made them contented and happy. | 
In ſummer their reſidence was generally in the || 
vallies ; but in winter they removed to the hills, || 
being a more dry, healthy, and commodious fitua- | 


The firſt emigrants, on their arrival, retired into 


the inland parts of the iſland; where they lived in | 


a kind of ruſtic ſimplicity ; their employ, tendin 
their flocks, or hunting, to which they were muc 
addicted. By the fri 

milk, by the latter with animal food ; which, with 


* 


frugal meals. 


According to the principles of their religion, 
which was the reaſon of their not cating fowls, | 


hares, geeſe, or fiſh, they were exceedingly ſu- 


perſtitious, and often went ſo far as to ſacrifice | 


I 


they were ſupplied with | 
| | | people 
Pater, were all the dainties that compoſed their || 
33 at one extremity whereof was fixed a braſe-bell, 
y 


themſelyes with a light round . . made of wood 
or of twigs interwoven, coyere 


— 


* 
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human creatures. They paid uncommon venera- 
tion to Andate, the goddeſs of victory, as well as 


to other idols (of which hereafter mention is made}; 


to her they erected temples, the walls of which 
were ſo immenſe that they 6ccupied a conſiderable 
ſpace of ground. According to the obſervations 
of Tacitus, they were remarkably fond of examin- 


ing the entrails of beaſts, and alſo inſpecting thoſe 
of men: the ſame writer. likewiſe adds, that the 


altars of their moſt adored, Andate, were ho- 
noured with the ſacrifice and blood of thoſe that 
were made captives in war, as a token, no doubt, 


of their victory, which was conſequently imputed 
to this wa in | ra 


The Britons being in this manner led aſtray by 
ſuperſtition, were equally addicted to magic: 


which, by the account of that celebrated hiſtorian 


Pliny, we find they reſpected, with ſo much idle 
pomp and ceremony, that one might naturally ſup- 
poſe the Perſians had followed their example. 


Upon the arrival of the Belge, who applied 


themſelves to agriculture, the Britons from their 
example began to indulge themſelves with a ſupe- 
rior kind of nutriment, for then a mixture of rye 
and barley, made into bread, became common ; 
and of a fermented liquor extracted from honey, 
barley, and apples, at their convivial feaſts: and 
public meetings they would commonly drink to an 
exceſs of intoxication, Theſe people, with all 
thoſe who lived near the ſea coaſts, were more ci- 
vilized, by their intercourſe with ſtrangers, than 
the inhabitants of the interior parts of the iſland. 
They either ſubſiſted by commerce, 'or cultivated 
their lands with great ſucceſs; whereby they ex- 
ported great quantities of hides, with tin, and be- 


came famous for their wheat, which was eagerly 
' purchaſed by merchants on the continent. 


There was now one remarkable cuſtom among 
the Britons, which ſeems to have originated "y 
concluded with them, as there is no mention of the 
ſame made among any other nation. They uſed 


Thus, according to the information of Cæſar, even 
brothers, and fathers with their ſons, uſed to have 
ten or a dozen women in common ; but whenever 


any of theſe females became pregnant, the fruits of 
their conception were deemed the offspring of thoſe 


who were firſt in the connection; and the children 


who were thus begotten, according to the further 


accounts and confirmation of Dion, were brought 
up in common among them, That ſeveral. Britons 
0 Fa kept one wife, who was common to all, 
is likewiſe aſſerted by Euſebius, This unaccount- 


able habit was _— ſeverely. reprobated at Rome; 


but it is ſaid to have been defended by one of the 


| Britiſh ladies themſelves, who, when. introduced to 
| the empreſs of Severus, Julia, in order to receive 
her cenſure, on account of this unheard-of cuſtom, 


very pertinently made anſwer: ONE: 

6 Ye Roman matrons, we Britiſh women do 
that publicly and ha pily with the beſt of our 
men, which you are ob iged to do, in ſecret, with 
the worſt of yours. e ee , Ar 

Before the expedition of Divitiacus, the Britons 
were entire ſtrangers to all military diſcipline, For 


how could unſkilled peaſants know either the art 


or inſtruments of war? Their defiles, mountains, 
ſwamps, and foreſts, were to them ſufficient forti- 
fications. The arms of their moſt renowned men 
| were a broad ſword without a point, a ſhort dag- 


ger, a javelin, and arrows; While the common 
d only a ſharp ſtick, pointed at both 
poles edged with flint or copper, 


ends, and long 


with the noiſe of which they 3 to terri 
their enemies in the day of battle. They defen 
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with ſkins,” and 
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ſtudded with nails. But the continual deſcents of 
foreign invaders, ſoon taught them the neceſſity 
and uſeof more deſenſive weapons. To the Belgæ they 


vyere indebted for the firſt knowledge of theſe, which, þ 
They be» | 


by their own ingenuity, they improved. Ihey be 
came then courageous, fierce and warlike; having 


frequent diſſentions and quarrels with each other. 
| Indeed, as Tacitus (obſerves, it was their want of 


unanimity and domeſtic: harmony, that not only 


encouraged the Romans to attack them; but in 4 


great meaſure contributed to their ſucceſs againſt 
the iſland, They fought much in the ſame manner 
of the antient Greeks and Trojans. 

The war-chariots, the utility of which they alſo 
tearned from the Belge, were greatly improved 
by the Britons, Theſe were decorated with rude 


embelliſhments, and ſo ingeniouſly conſtructed, | 


that they could be turned or ſtopped, even on the 
declivity of a ſteep hill ; what rendered them very 
deſtructive was, their having ſharp inſtruments 


were drawn by two horſes, ſmall, but exceedingly 
ſwift ; they contained a ſingle warrior, or a cha- 
rioteer, who drove them furiouſly, with aſtoniſhing 


' rapidity, among the thickeſt ranks of the enemy. 


Such was his dexterity,” that he could ſtop them 
inſtantaneouſly, though in full ſpeed ; even in de- 


ſcending a ſteep hill, he would leap from the cha- | 
riot, run along the pole, and regain his ſeat with- 


out checking the impetuoſity of the horſes.; when 


in the center of the enemy, where they made gene- 


rally a terrible ſlaughter, the combatants, after 
having diſcharged their javelins, leaping from their 
ehariors; fought on foot, and when overcome with 
fatigue,” vaulred into their ſeats, retreating as they 


had advanced, with the utmoſt celerity. Caeſar 


in his Commentary of his war in Gaul, has given a 
circumſtantial account -of their method of fighting 
in theſe war-chariots, of which, for the ſatisfaRtion 
of our readers, we ſhall give the following quota- 
mon > + 155 | 
- 4 Their manner of fighting from chariots is thus; 
they firſt ride to all-parts and throw their darts, 


and frequently break the ranks by the prancing of 


the ſteeds, and the noiſe of the wheels; and when 
they have gained admittance to the troops of horſe, 


they allght from their chariots, and fight on foot: 


the charioreers in the mean while draw off a little 


fromthe engagement, and place themſelves in ſuch on public expediency, and;t 


condition, that if theſe: are CI by the 
numbers of the enemy, they may have an Ty tus 


frequent uſe and exerciſe, that they can ſtop their 
horſes in the midſt of a full gallop down a preci- 


pive, and alſo cheek and turn them in a ſmall com- 
. piſs, run upon the pole, riſe upon the harneſs, and J 
From thence quickly recover the chariots | | 


"i 


heir horſeés, as we are further informed by Dion, 
were remarkably ſmall and ſwift, of their own ac- J 


cord they would run at a moſt extraordinary rate; 
he alſo adds, that they were reſolute and immove- 
able Whenever they came to an engagement. 


0 * o 


Their manner of fighting was agreeable. to the 


cuſtoms of a people unciviſized, and to whom the 
refinements of military! operations were unknown, 
Ne the enemy they claſhed their 
arms together, ruled dreadful thouts, ſinging. at 
the ſartio time the warlike actions of their renowned 
anceſtors, © Their chariots advanced generally to- 
Kurd the enemy's cavalry; marking tach track 
with;bloody- laughter! Their infantry charged in 
the” moſt furious manner, with an impetuoſity 
hardly to be __Y troops not covered with 
armour} but if onde broken or repulſed;; confuſion 


Wai the inevitable conſequence; and it very ſeldom 
18 DYY2 200 { l 
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happened, being thereby ſo much diſcouraged, | 


rallery or perſuaſion to renew the attac. 
Their ſhields were ſmall, without helmets; but 
their ſwords exceedingly large. By making uſe of 


that they could never be prevailed. upon, either by 


| ſuch inſtruments, it is a natural conjecture indeed, 


.— 


—_ 


that their chief deſign or ambition was to deſtroy 
their enemies, inſtead. of defending themſelves. 
Their ſpears and daggers were alſo ſhort, and their 
common mode of attacking was by ſhaking theſe 
daggers and ſpears, whereby it is ſuppoſed they 
intended to alarm and intimidate their enemies. 

No people were more remarkable than the an- 


l| tient Britons for their hard living. They were 


enabled by nature to endure, with moſt uncommon 
patience, the greateſt fatigues, attended with cold 
and hunger. They have frequently lived many 
days, without any nouriſhment, in bogs. up to 
their chins, and ſpend the remainder of their time 


II in woods, ſupported only by the - barks ot trces 
teſembling ſcythes, afffxed to their axles. They Þ 


and roats. In ſhort, they were moſt remarkably 
robuſt, ſtrong, and healthy; ſtrangers to all luxu- 
ries and pomp, till ſubject to the Romans, when 
they conſequently. became acquainted with their 
manners. _ -_ re we oor Tron Ras thc. 

The Britons found it exceedingly diſadvanta- 
geous (as will appear in the courſe of this hiſtory, as 
it already has in the preceding chapter) to be di- 
vided into ſo many ſeparate tribes under the com- 
mand of different chieftains; for by reaſon of this 


I they were ſo conſtantly: engaged in ſmall bodies, 


and drawn up at ſuch conſiderable diſtance from 


| each other, that the enemy had, in many inſtances, 


„* — 


* 


an advantage over them, which could not be eaſily 


ſurmounted on their parr. 5 
To remove, in ſome meaſure, this defect in their 
conſtitution, and obviate all thoſe many evils to 
which they were expoſed in time of war, or when 
their darling liberty was in danger, through the 
wanton attacks of bold invaders, a commander in 
chief was choſen by an aſſembly of the ſtates, who, 
as. ſoon as any threatening alarm ceaſed, reſigned 
his delegated authority.-with all due ſubmiſſion. 
This general, having no equal in command, exer- 
ciſed the power of a dictator, and led the combined. 
forces, at the time of action, againſt the enemy. 
The election of ſuch an officer, was, it muſt be 
confeſſed, exceeding good policy, being founded 
more, to be admired 
when we conſider. his conduct was amenable to the 


| | cenſure of the general aſſembly, by whom he was 
tient to them. In this'manner they carry on their | 17 
bätrles, aſſiſted by the agility of the horſe, and the | 
fifmneſs of the foot; and ſo expert are they by. | 


choſen, and who raiſed only thoſe to ſuch à pre- 
eminence, as were ranked among the wileſt, 
braveſt, and ſtrongeſt of their nation; for it was 
always their view to unite together valour, ability, 
and penetration. | 8 


Hlaving thus far deſcribed with all poſſible 


; exactneſs the military of the antient Britons, we 


are led, by natural tranſitions; to ſpeak. of their 


marine, though it muſt. be acknowledged that 


herein they were remarkably deficient; for not 
underſtanding the art of ſhip-building, and being 


| obligated, /. by religious principles, to take no 


ſuſtenance upon the water, it is no wonder that 
they were deſtitute of veſſels of burden, and con- 
ſequently incapable of making long voyages. 
It ſeems, indeed, as their excuiſions were never 


| of any great length, that they were rather in- 
| attentive to the building of ſhips, and careleſs of 


nice the art of navigation ; conſequently ſuch 
veſſels as they did erect were neither ſubſtantial-nor 
of by conſiderable ſize, ſathat their whole fleet con» 
ſiſted ofa few illeonſtructed boats, which being mere 
temporary vehicles, were therefore formed of wick. 
rs, over which was laid a covering of pitched hides, 
duch ſlender, canoes as theſe it is not to he ſuppoſ- 
ed could navigate the open ſeas, ſo. that the con- 
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_ ANTIENT ENGLISH RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
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mip- building ſnould have ſucceede( 


32 4409 vi. 417 ren YI. 1615 ml; 


1 Volt 


| * to oaks, Derv, in the Britiſm lang 


' gowns, reached down to the 


les. encurſions, which they undertook only in the 


ſummer months, when the weather was calm and 


ſerene. Let us here reflect a little, and offer the 
juſt tribute to Providence, that from the ſmalleſt 
innings, can produce the moſt aſtoniſhing 
events. Human wiſdom or forefight| could never 


have con jectured, that navigation, accompanied 
in the art of 


with che moſt conſummate knowled 


ſuch rude in- 
ventions of more rude iſlanders; eſpeeially that 'a 
ſtupendous navy of England ſhould ride triumphant 

upon the ſeas, bidding defiance, Which it has done 


to the combined maritime forces of Europe, Auen 
iods of time. 1 


i TOTVENRDSHT 643 


Fe ut although the, Britoins could boeſt neither 


grand fleet to 
diſturb the repoſe of their neighbours, they reaped 
conſiderable advantages from their trade and com- 


of a board otradmiralty;: nor of a 


merce. The Phoenicians, as we habe before ob. 
ſerved near a thouſand years before Chriſt, carried 


on an extenſive commerce with the weſtern parts 


of the iſland, bringing pearls, ivory, gold and 
ſilver; which they bartered for tin uind other va! 


j luable commodities. The Britons at firſt converted 
their imports into Deren to "decorate their 
| pon but natural ingen uity 


ow they might be pi to more important uſes; | 
we find them; therefore, in a ſhort" time after. 


wards manufacturing "theſe valuables into chains, 


bits, bracelets, collars, & c. Which they re-export- | 
ed, and by this mens gained an antlüal balance | 


of trade in their favour! Before the deſcent of 
the Belge, the ibhabitants of che inland parts 


Vere ſtrangers to agriculture; they ſowed: nd corn, 
ſubſiſting entirely on milk and game, with which 
their! country abounded- But after the arrival of 


 -thele foreigners; they applied themſelves to cultivate | 


the ſoil ! Agriculture” yielded than increaſe Which 


— always follows'the hand of induſtry. The Britons 
_ raſted the ſweets; and were not rerhiſa in improvi Iþ 
the attainments of their more Intelli, igenr neig 15 
bours, ſo that bread in the cbürſe 
decame the ordinary food of the . at che 
F ſame! time their wheat, wool, and hides, . were pur. | 
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3 aAnmua afſembly——Of the thyee orders, by elaſſes: 
policy of their povernment;" u 
' ceremonies, devotional exerciſes, and tobere performed. 


et Tencts,” and muvims, hoth io mie and Politicul—Generg 
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Wo +. is univerſally agreed that the Druids cial | 


their name from that ſuperſtitious” nt g. oy 
age, fi 

ing an oak. They were compoſed'o the” higheſt 
orders of the people, the commonalty, fo 


reaſons, being excluded from the arcana of their 


1 political ſyſtem," whereby 'a ſtrict alliance was 
 tormied between the church and ſtate; and this 
/ nnd rendered them awful to the” people, and 
neceſſi 


tions of life, by birth, education, or em loyment. 


to thoſe'who were placed in elevated ſta- 


Their hair they wore ſhort, but their beards very 


In their hands they carried” à wand; and an 


ene aſed ornament, called the Druid's e 


gg, was hun; 
about the neck. Their garments, 4 kind of-lovle 


ground; „ but when 
e in e ceremonies, they Men 
F . 3. 1 N 
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4 ER Gaul was baby aha? boundury of their 
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chaſed vich avidity by the merchants on . conti- 
nent. This traffic was carried on by barter, they 
having no other coin than iron or braſs rings, which 
paſſed among them as current, as they were made 
_ a certain weight, _ 

With regard-to the civil policy of the Blitons, it 
wits much the Tame. as that of the Gauls, being di- 
vided into tribes or independent ſtates, each undet 
the juriſdiction of a 'petry chief: but whether the 
authority'of their thief warriors was hereditary, 01 
elective, cannot be determined. Thus much i 
known, that their old men of eſtabliſhed reputation 
for wiſdom or yalour, generally took the lead in their 
public © meetings; and. upon remarkable emergen- | 
cies, delegates were ſent from every ſtate tea ge- 
neral aſſembly of the nation, in order to chooſe a 
generalifſimo, to whom was committed the com- 
mand of their collective body of forces, But this 
cuſtom preyailed of in times of imminent dan- 
ger; for in times 09 peace no other government 
ſubſiſted than à kind of is Niel one, Wherein the 


intire control was velte in the head of each Fan 
and the prieſt. 


Notwithſtanding the ſivige ferocity of theſe pe 60 
| plc was ſoftened by the ſimplicity. of their liver 125 
ink ſuppoſe it received a Mack 5 check from 
e principles of their relig jon, Which was founded 
lely on flaviſh fear. Hence sprung the cuſtoms, 

oa thi among other idolaters, of making. their 
idols hideouſly ugly, and offering human facrifices 
as oblations, to appeaſe the wrath of their "ſupreme 
demon, hey. paid. diyine” honours 0 Gpiter, 
Mars, belle and Mercury, . Under the. titles of 
'Taramis, Hel us, Belenüs, and Tentares, to. 'which 
'they added, after the inyaſion of the Romans, Diana, 
Minetva, and. Hercules. Their external ceremo- 
nals conſiſted of ftrange gelſtyres, ee iſtortions 
'of the features, invocations, 15 lations, expiatory 
facrifices and thankſgiyings.. Hut it is ubneceſlary 
| | longer on bis h 14 Which will be more 
fully 05 gplified in the 13 55 chaptet, wherein 

ole to lay before the reader 4 Particular ac- 
5 15 the ee ſyſtero, including the maxims 
And tenets ut the Druids, the ancient = prieſts, 
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"fy brnanthts, and plac 4 * rer here ; 0 bets 
be authority, power, and offices of the, ai 1 0 tbe 


lmoft azdored by the people—Their external rites, Tall, ous 
| arkable veneralion for; ihe oak f Literary ref, EeFUTES, 
[ charter Us ben. n ty n e 120 hed 1 
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| Wot" a debe The. ine of An * was. their 
| chief ſeat of refidence,. where For, had. their pri: 
cipal ſerninaty,. and held: an afinual meg ing of. th 
ſtates. Such was rhe reputation. of this ſeatof the 


Muſes, that the children of the Gauls, vers ſent for 
Fdycation. Hicher. 


The Druids have been diſtinguiſhed by Z {} 0 bh 5 
into three orders or claſſeß, Lag a pray pro- 
perly ſo called; 2. Bards; and ates, on Eubates. 


Thoſe which. ranked 3 * firſt claſs united a 
ecular with an eccleſiaſtical authority, by re ulating 
| all public Shire, reſiding over f 6 myſteries 
religion, offering ah ky expiatory ſacrifices, ad- 

juſting religious ceremonies; nay, their power ex- 
tended. to life and effects, xeſpecting which, their 
deciſions were final. Let, ! e were all in ſubordina- 
| tion to one e elected from their body by 
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a majority, .. This primate, or pope, enjoyed his 
ſupremacy during life ; bis perſon was held ſac red 
and the power of excommunication. and depoſin 

kings at his pleaſure, depended upon his will, which 


was abſolute. | 


* 


'ation, nor did they ever give a ſentence which was | 
net executed. . En individual, who. from incon- | 
" fideration,” remerity, or paſſion; preſumed to call in | 


queſtion their infallibility, was ubject to a puniſh- 
ment worſe than death 1tfelf, being, from that mo- 
ment, "excluded from the ſociety of his .<quals; 
' thilpned' av n perſon abandoned: by Goc and men; 
none would have the leuft intercourſe with him; 
A forlorn fugitive ; 4 deſpicable vagabond; devoted 
"to all the I rrori 

A dreadful excommunicarion,  ' 


«Hence it is evident'thar the Druids ated both in 


* 


1 


"a" civil” an ecelefiattical” capacity. . Arbicratory in 

"civil" "matters, judges in criminal, cauſes, podle 

oracles ef the community, "exempted from taxcs, 

"excuſed from military fer viees, poſleffed of the prin- 

"eipat* archives, enjoy ing the higheft'poſts of honour 
and truſt in the "nation,  intruſted folely with the 
education of 5 from theſe ſources a pre- emi- 
nence muſt take 


rſons of the laity, without exception, 


main bulwark of political ſecurity. Now the Druids 
were the ſole guardians of religion, upon which 


were founded all the principles © agen governs 5 


ment. This they divided into two kinds, conſiſting 
elo deceptions, by whict they kep 
termed the arts of prieſtcraft; but whoever ſcarches 
the records of hiſtory will find, they have generally 
compoſed the eſtabliſhed religion, in every nation 


and perlog pf time. From hence atoſe that refined 

ue of performing their ceremonies, and deliver. 
ing their mikructions by rote, never 'fuffering either 
their ſclences or maxim tobe committed to writing. | 
A practice adopted tndoubredly from an intention 


of preventing the 2 from e e 
Wiek the myſteries of their infſticution, by means of 
any manu xa might become poſſeſſed. of. 
© The Dtuidical ſyſtem was calculated, in every 
py to throw a veil of ignorance over the eyes of a 
perftitious people who believed their prayers 


2 


wete ſufficjent to gra down ugon them, or avert, 


2 


the vengeance of their gods. Verſed iu every art 


that had a tendency to excite admiration, or inflame 
the paſſions, and engroſſing all the learning of their 


country, "it is no wander thejr power was abſolute, | 
—T— ), ,, an „„ 


\ 0 


orrors, without the pity or relief, of 
i 


n its riſe, which of courſe would end, 
as it in fact did, in an uncontroled power over the 
minds and 
Religion has, in every ſtate, been regarded ag the 


of their own moral, philoſophy, with the myſteries. 
Ppecullar'to. their order, and thoſe external, falla- 

| Geceptions, by hieß they kept the common. 
people in_a laviſh ſubjection. Theſe have been. 
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worſhippers with His benediction. f 


= 


revered , them as: beings more than mortal, they 


exerciſed cher power which they maintained by 


deceptien, ſor the nobleſt purpoſes, | reconciling 
private differences, and, by their mediation, com- 


poſing civil diſcords. Their preſence was ſufficient 


pe — 4 4 


In muſt, homever- be mentioned to their honour, 
that, notwithſtanding the unlimited inſſuence of the 
Druids over the minds of à rude multitucde, W 


to ſtill the fury of exaſperated armies, between 


| whom they would frequently ruſh at the riſk of their 
| lives, .cxhortingathem*by all the powerful. arts of 
perſuaſion, to ſubmit the cauſt of their quarrel to 


their deciſions, The embattled? warriors; awed by 


| their ſacred. character, dropped the uplifted javelins, 


and, through the mediation of their venerable ſages, 


embraced each other with the warmeſt impulſes! of 


returning friendſhip and reconcilidtion. 


#4348 


at which time the Arch-Druid, declaring divine 
1 wrath to be viſibly appeaſcd, diſmiſſed the deluded | 


- 


Mritets of a1 have mentioned the ſublime 


* 


It may not be improper, in this place, to take 


Notice, __ all the places ſet apart for religious 
wn groves; theſe were 


cefemontes, were conſecrated 
compoſed of, and incloſed with capacious oak trees, 


nenn for the oak, which they 
6 


Id ſacred, that their victims were adorned with  - 
its branches, and the head of every one who offered 
ſacrifices, was encircled with garlands made from 
its leaves. Nor was the tree itſelf the ſole object of 
theilt ſuperſtitious regard, a large ſhare of which the 


5 


heſtowed upon its production, the miſletoe, This 


they deemed a peculiar gift from heaven, and adored 
It, 38,4 panacea, or. univerſal medicine. In the 


bring, on the, firſt; day. of a, new moon, it was 
annually ſought for. The ſearch. was made amidſt 


1 
U 


a, great concourſe of people, with all the ceremonies 


of, prieſtly parade, the. diſcovery... was. hailed with 


moſt exceſſiye raptutes of joy: it being thought the 


omen of a proſperous year... A proper branch haying 


been ſelected, a e Druid cut it from the 
tree, with. a conſecrated. golden knife, or. pruning 


hook... 


e acclamations of. the, multitude on ob. 


taining. this precious acquiſition. are not to be de- 


ſeribed; nor can their devotional extaſſes be con- 
ceived, when, the arch- impoſtor, clad in his pon- 
tißcal robe, offered two white bulls to the gods, in- 


voking particylarly thoſe, while the flame from, the 


ſacrifices aſcended, who preſided over the heali ng art. 
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ſtances of groſs ſuperſtition, they deluded the peo- || The above tenets and maxims of the Druids, 

ple, indulging them with oblations of human ſacri- we have collected from the moſt authentic ac- 

fices, permitting them even inceſtuous Edncubinage, (edunts It is pity they ſhould ever have been tar- 

and blinding their minds with all the exectable prac- || niſhed with an intermixture of idolatrous notions, 

tices of idolatry ; yet their own religious | tenets, I and the moſt, execrable ſupetſtitious practices; yet 

max ima, and moral philoſophy,” have been the ad- hence we may diſcover plainly the dignity, impor- 

mirazion of all ſucceeding ages. We here preſent [| tance, power and utility of this famous Tect; Their 

our readers With a few of them, collected from va- [| tempers, manners, and cuſtoms, in general, were 

rious writers, that have happily eſcaped the all-con»..|-conformable to the pure dictates of human reaſon. 

ſuming whirlpool of oblivion, and the ravages of In'public and private life, they were honeſt, abſte= - 

time. AST We, | e - 14 mious, induſtrious, and hoſpitable, They lived in 
N e #3, Kung trees,” . caves; their drink, tbe 

* 7 | I pure ſtream; their food, acorns and berries. Their 

TENETS and, MAXIMS of ihe DRUIDS. „ cintons!\Nadvithe Ht e on pub ee, 

INE ſupreme God' governs the uniyerſe, from I and their influence obtained for them the firſt choice 

v whoſe omnipotence all things deriye their [hof whatever was taken in war!“ They engröſſed all 

. . þ\ the learning of their country, nor was ſcarce any pu- 

niſhment inflicted without their concurren ere 
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2. The ſoul is immortal, it can never die, and | 
ſhall either be rewarded or puniſhed in à future life. The Druids were celebrated for many virtues of 
3. The world ſhall be deſtroyed by fire or water, the higheſt order, particularly-fortivude, integrity, be- 
and the ſoul of man purged from fin by the former. 1 nevolence, and true patriotiſm. From whence alone 
4. There is another world, a future ſtate of exiſ- prung the ardent inelination of the principal people 
tence, and a certain day of retributio. l ton get theit children admitted into ſome of their 
5. Maffers of fa 1 claſſcs, and that profound vene ration of the vulgar, 
| 1 who: placed, them almoſt upon an equal footing-wittr 
death: and it is their indiſpenſable duty to beſtow. their deities. But what heightened this regard was, 
their utmoſt care in training the youthful minds of their being the arbitrators in differences among 
their offspring. J Wi jarring parties, and their maintaining inviolable con- 
6. Children are not to be remeved from their pa- cord among their own orders. This was never 
rents, nor to be admitted publicly into their com- knovn to be infringed, except on the death of an 
pany, till the age of fourteen years. l Arch- Druid, hen the freedom of election was ſome- 
27 Upon emergences of ſtate, an individual may. |{} times. interrupted; by appeals to the ſword ; upon all 
be factificed for the good, of his country | other occaſionę, they: canducted themſelves with 


8. The diſloyal, of diſobedient to the decrees, of | Juſtice, temperance; moderation, and difimereſteds 
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the ſtate,” ſhall be interdicted. Theſe. ſhall roam, ||! neſs, che ſound baſis of their public character and 
ſecluded from ſociety, deprived of the benefit of the, the permanęnt ſecurity of that reſpect which'was in- 
law, incapable of public employment, without atoning ||| variably entertained far them by the pebple 
facrifices, unprotected, and not to be truſted in the Tbe ancient inhabitants of Great Britain, and cheir 
moſt erifling matters. If! prieſts, were ſuch as we have now deſcribed them, 
9. He who ſhall come laſt to, the aſſembly of the about forty. years: before the/invafion of theRomans|þ = 
ſtates, merits death. „ 100 nbi cent 5 under Julius Cæſar, which! our next book will treat 
this of at large. re ee en enger 
yorlg, ſhall have it repaid to them in che next...) | In the mean time, reader, you. and: 1 may pertiaps 
11. Letters or nores given to dying. perſons, on reguire a little gent, and ſhouſg nature, 3 12 5 
thrown"upon their funeral piles, will be If ivered; to clination, buſineſs or duty, dm w off our-atrenciony | 
the Cloſe of a book offers a fair 'opportunity' to ohey 


| 


10. They 'who lend money to the poor in this 


# 


whom chey are addreſſed in the other W old. ae 

15, Priſoners of wat, malefaGors, or innocent [|| theiriditates.noHowever, [beforeyou go, permit the 

perſons, are to be fuclificed upon, the altar, or burnt; writer of this hiſtory, tothank ydu for your obliging 

alive id 2 wicker coloflus, zt particular, folemnities, Condeſcenßon in giving:him:your company-thus far, 
ind times, in honour of, or to appeale. the wrath of ||} and to hapen the in che wa you may dises found) 

the gods. „ Funn uh "I Aan 5 ä ſome ſkeiches of unpoli ſnod nature; both pleaſing and e 

+ and: chil- I profitable. Me do not mean to tnake ahy pompos t 

lren te ruckeg only in the ſacred. groves... o Profeſſions gor beſpeak your favour bye dipl 'off/ 
14. 'T heſe muſt not be comn or Writing, but, our integrity, impattiality and great abilities; theſe 

eee from whence all intkeucons are ig hs, [[ belong ro e men adventurers. + A Bill-of "fare; | 
an 1 n — "> errors LIED 27 8107 1: has been laid before, you, from which-you may ; form 

_ 225. The moon has an'abſolute influence. over, the, {| ome; judgmensef what your future hiſtorical enrer-) | 
human body, and clrey all diſeaſes; / s Of ahic/red# (aſſured, -0ur-endeas: 
16. Self devoted victims, who kill themſelves, ; to yours, all not be: wanting to:provide a'rich'yariety 

of, entertaining information gand to lay the whole: 


accompahy their friends tö the other world, will. there 
before you: with ſuch an arrangement as may cauſe 


live with inen in perpetual reſt and bliſs Hit as 
4. 7¹ Future events may be forerold From human; vou to acknowledge-thatiyourare:content:and:fatife 
- ins,” by obſerving the manner_in.which the body: 1 fied.,., For;;the'.pteſents in therold Britiſh ſtyle, we 
ln by its motion Nhen falten, "by the flowing of, [{} bid. you-rfareweloguar tote not inofito Bog 44 
che blog, b the appearance of, the wound, and, ||} However, we would here juſt obſerve, that (un- 
9 ly, by 10 pecting attentively: the | iral like other works of this kind hitherto publiſhed and 
ar „ e Ih row publiſhing; which have in general Been mere 
18. Co ie e eee 1 n | 
Dirt re Thiel rangers .is ſtrictly ; prohi, [| copies, af;each other] yo habe dawn bur Informa- 
edu [dien from the-moſt 'reſpettable-fources/of genuine 
19, The miſletoe, revered” for its medicinal. vir... | ity, original records, valuable ancient, 
3 evered for its medicinal. vir. |: authority, namely; original records, valuable ancient, 
es, and as a gift from heaven, myſt be gathered and modern manuſcripts; Set Sc, depoſited in the 


W 
"1g: Alte and ſciences are to be taught, 
dren to be inſtructed only in the ſac oy 


a 
4 


#7 
Tc 


ne month,” witha"golden bill or prüning bock. I} private,.c9/which we have been admitted bythe kind) 
0. The powder of miſletoe promotes, fertility in aſſiſtance of many eminent gentlemen in different 
women, removes the cauſes of bartenneſs, and, when parts of Eggland, Wales, Scotland and Ireland 10 
An adminiſtered, is a ſovereign remedy for all I 28. te render this-perfarmance waithy che attention 
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. general paſſion, prevalent among the Romans, to 


| had; been ſu 
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with J this'was'the real reafon, or not, of Cælar's firſt,enter 
life itſelf. It was this inſatiable! luſt of conqueſt we Hach lik 
| an äble general, he took every precaution, and uſed 
Great Britain; that invincible victor, who when no every neceſſary expedlent to inſure ſucceſs. With 
other country remained to ſeel the force of his arms, J | 


cern the hand of an almighty agent, employing this 


| habited-by thoſe whom they had received as friends, | 
' but he ſoon made war upom them as enemies. 


diſpoſed ta ſend them uſſiſtance. + The people in ge- 
a level With the Roman. Add xv't 


3 mountains. They had neither rich& 
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al be time of the Roman invaſion—Ceſar's firſt expedition, in ſbe year of  thewerld 

- 947-499 fifty five years befort / Arrives off Dover with bis fips —Weighs anebor gnd,mgkes 
Jod Big landing near Deal. The difficulties attending this in Ceſar's veon"words—The Britons are defeated, aud fue, 
for peace, which is granted them+—They revolt upon the Roman fleet 14 Juffered conſiderable damages from 8 ſlormn 
Halti are re commenced on the Jide of The-Britons, ob lack the Jeventh legion of the Romans ſant out 10 fa. 
rag Ge/ar by his timely preſence prevents their Aoftruftion—His camp is attaiked by the Britons, «whom he puis to 
. fight>r-They ſue a ſecond time; foreprace,, which is granted them; and Ceſar, with fe advaniages from this his 
Ait expedition, relurns to Gaul on the '\tewentieth of Sedtanber, "after avout three with ales, 
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X 7 HAT/;a deſtructive paſſion is ambition! and' |] It is an inconteſtable truth, that when the ſtronger 
hat havock does it occaſion among the” J power is determined to plunder or ſubjugate the 
works of God! Vet, under the influence of unerring weaker, pretences are never wanting. Ceſar, in his 
wiſdom, how frequently is it made ſubſervient to the |] commentaries,” tells us himſelf, Ele ed to 
ee ede Well may it be ſtiled lawleſs, ſee- make a voyage to Britain, becauſe he had been in- 
ing it will adopt the moſt unjuſt means, nay, the moſt J formed, in all the wars of Gaul, the enemy had xe- 
flimſy: pretences to attaim its ends. Well may it be J ceived conſiderable ſupplies from thence.” Whether 
ſaid to be boundleſs, ſeting it terminates only with | 


| | priſe, Whatever might be his motives, we. fiad, like 
which turned the attention of Ceſar to the iſland of 


this view he'ſurntnoned a'council of merehants from 
all parts. who, were known to be þeſt acquainted.with 
the country; bur theſe people, hg carried on a lu- 
| Erative trade With the Britons, under a plea of igno= 
| rance, endeavoured to deter Cieſar 1 
inpaſion, yet at the ſame time took care to nppriſe 
4 them thereof, that they might have time to make 
| preparations for their defence againſt ſo powerful: an 


thraed:them.from the ſame reſtleſs' impulſe,” to ſub- 
due that of his own: And yet we may plainly diſ- 


buſtling conqueror, at an inftrument to anſwer the 
rand deſigns, and determined plan of his provi- 
JS r the conqueſt: of aſpiring Romans, laid 
the foubdation, on Which was gradually raiſed the 
glory of Britons. From hence ſprung, amidſt the oo 
Wide of barbbrifm,'a civilized nation} over whom . Exfars aſpifing genius, which had. often a iſted 
Chriſtianity bas ſpredd+ het | healing? wings, und Him to conquer 5 ſurmountable dificultics, was not 
wherein the arts und ſciepees have obtained a degree |} to be diſcouraged! for want of information; to, gain 
of perfection almoß unparallelen. [I which, he fent in galley C. Voluſenus, a tribune of 
Wben Ceſar meditated an invaſion-of England, [} his army, to'reconnoitre the Britiſh coaſts, and Co- 
the natives were divided into petty ſovereightics, | birt ambaſſador 
governed. by their on particular chieftains; Who 


| mius of Arras, a Briton by birth, as his. ambaſſador; 
| neither" of whom ſucceeded in their atterapta'z 
could not be compelled to act againſt'a common 
enemy... The ſouthern parts: of the ifland-were RL N 


x # 


ner or whom tucceeded in their atteraptsi; for 
| Mai «pe os having en to land, was 
unable, to gain any intelligence; and Comius being 
| conſidered inthe capacity of a ſpy, as well as traitor 
4 *2 his country, was impriſoned and loaded with 
| chains.” A Very unwarrantable act thi of, the, Bri= 


The Silures and Ordovice dwelt in the middle of the |] f 
ifand conſequently not being uſtected with the dif- tons, Whoſe ambaffadors were then Juſt arrived with. 
tpeſy. of their neighbours; they would not always be this very Comius, from Gaul, Where they had been 
|, received with Apparent cordiality. by Ceeſar,1 and t 
; whom they had ftered ſubmiſſon ta the Roman fate, 
| and ro 2 for their fidelity and attachment. 
|| Taving now made eyery necelſary preparation for 
| an invaſion, Ceſar began to put in execution his firſt 
{| intended expedition. To this end he drew toggiher 
| her riches. J his fleet, 'confiſting of eighty tranſports, wherein he 
nor * that might tempt. the avarice of N legions, While his queſtor; and other 
congunrrr . f principal officers went on board his galfſes. Ile di. 
| Craſar;, however, animated with the thought of ex. Peled 5 hid fort in eighteen 4 
tending bin conqueſts to the very extremity of the ordered them to follow the infantry. with. thewtmolt 
ocean, was determined to pay; the Britons' à viſit! expedition. His orders in this particular could nor 
with his victorious legionn. After the conqueſt of I be complied with agreeable-ro' his wiſhes; ; for. the 
Gaul, the mighty conqueror' could not reſt ſatisfied; II embarkation of his cavalry required more time than 
without adding t pot agen Britain to the num- I be imagined, and this dela occaſioned:dificyltiee.in 
ber. of bia triumpha. | This thirſt of domimon was a |} making good a landing, which, his own genius alone 
could 3 have ſürmounted. Notwichſtandin 
| an -_ _ ſo ne which. might have delay: 
| less able general, this brave ver t fail with hi 
ved, a vaſt continent laid waſte, and ff Mutt alone from Morini n 


nefal were undiſciplined, nor were they: ſupplied 
with warlike ſtores, ifuch as: I them upon! 

ls; their cou n. 
tty was open, without towns or fortifications, theit- 
only places of defence and retreat being foreſts, 


Fratiſy v hich numerous battles had been fought, a 
e eee, of blood had been ſhed, Gaul 


X | the year of th Id 
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e EXPEDITION BRITAIN: * 
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8 ele was At, the till Satan: hour! of 
4 © 51. / midniglit, when Ceſar: failed from the 
coaſt of Gaul, and about ten of the fame morning 
his ſhips arrived off Dover, 3 Which place rhe 
ritons; had taken poſſeſſion of | the:: heights, and 
ationed a conſiderable: force to oppoſe his landing. 


ſpre, jeg lous of their muchuloved liberty, had not 
their country againſt a foreign in vader. 


having ſummoned a council of war, weighed un 
chor; in order to find a level open ſhort; and falling 
down the tide abaut eight miles farther, arfivee 
at a more convenient ſpot. for debarking nis troops 
near the place where now ſtands the tom of Deal. 
Here he ſdunch the Britons in force ranged in 2 
of battle, with a ſeeming determination to 
roſaluteh) his landing an account of which we 
preſent to our readers in Cæſar x own words. 
On many accnuntd we found it very difficult 
to land; ſays he;:cbetauſe our ſhips being tali, 16) 
quired a conſiderable depth of water, 1 * our 
oldiers, While their hands were employed: and 
leaded: with heavy armour, were at the ſame time 
to enepunter the waves and the enemy in 4 place 
they were not acquainted with; whereas the Britons, 


ay into the Water in thoſe es they knew to be 
| A Re the free Ne limbs, could 
boldly;caſt cheir darts, and ſpur 
ward, uhieh were trained; to thati kind of combat; 
which! diſadyantage ſo diſcduraged che 9 
who; were: ſtrangers to this way of fighting, char 


rhey did nat appear ſo cheerful and enger co enge | 


the enemy, as 2 3 former! conflicts u 

lands Which, C erceiving, gave 6 1 of 
the gallies be nd of :{hipping/ the enen? 
had; never ſcen) ee 4 Flute before the 


towards the ſhore, that! they might more con- 
iencly. force-the Britoris to retire. ibm the water 

ſide, by their ſlings, engines, and arrows, Which 

did In Romans 2400 

Britons, being ſurpriſed at the form 'of our gallies 

with the maliom of our oars and engines, began ro 

— ground. But the ſtandard- beurer of the tenth 


pereeiv ing our men were unwilling to encrr: f de ẽ, nd the ace Had: reafon 
a great” advantage 

ſuceeſs, cried; out aloud, My fellow-ſoldiers, unlef® || 
you will forſake your eagle, and fuffericico-falllinte! | I taking the illand or, in x word, 
|| «Fadl'to: his /WoRted fuceeffes. The 6 12 | 
ae and 


into gr ſea, having firſt invoked the god for 


the Pr Mu Aru: ne advance ;: for my part, Þ || 


am reſolved to perform m duty to the counons | 
, H. H i! defeared; for when ſufcient 


wealth, and my general. Having ſaid this, he 
immediately leapedi oyerboard,, and advanced the 


eagle towards the Britons: - whereupon'ithe ollen 
other to: prevent ſo fignab . 


encouraging. each 
grace, followed his example: Which heft in the; || 
2 Mips perceiving]! dict the like and 8 9 
forward towänd the enemy. The. conflict was! | 
Rarply maintained on both; ſides though rhei! 

, "not being able to keep their tanks, obtain 

firm; foetirg; or follow their-pirticalars 5 | 
leaping, out of ſeveralidhips; awd joining the fin 
chſign they: met wich, were in great confuſion; 
But the Britons, who were well gequainted- Wielt 
the ſhallows, where they ſaw us deſcend in ſmall 


numbers from our (hips, ſpurred their horſes inth 


che water, - fet- upon dur mem 1 
unprepared to receive them, and e ſurrounded, 
us wich their numbers in one 8 hilſt others 
flanked: us Wes we lay worn Lap another. 

which, Ceeſar.. oblerving, be ca the long dats: 
and ſmaller veſfels to be manneg, and where oc. 
1 en ſent them 40 afſiſt their eue 


, ee RW Ih) AIAN 13 WR 8 N 5 ee e N 


15 


N 
* 


their horles for- 


i 


; conflict: 5 arp, 
|| raged,” and prewailed up 


on by one of rh6fe_milita ee exptdicn 
reſt; of, the fleet, and row along wirt: their brond-· ſiden 


| battles,” That after following che ext 
1 Nandardi-bearer t 


———— — Jy ——— n 
— 
— 


a 
l 


Thus oui foremoſt runks; having gained " Wer. 

ing were followed by 
charging the enemy brifkly'p ut them to fi 
were nat abe to purſue 5 take the iflant 
time, bucdaſe we ba nb euvalry, which was the 
| only ching wanting te cotpfete Cefar Allis 
A ſufficient. proof that the Britoris were azquaimed |} ſucceſs; 157! 


with: the. deſigns of. the Roman general, and theres | % Fhe enemy being n 10 om 4s they ey hack 


[| eſcaped beybnd the teach uf danger, ſent Attacks 
been! Ae, in making preparations for the defence © of || 


bat 


the reſt of che fg and 
t rhar 


dors to Catt to deſtre a price; protiſthg to yt 


55 hoſtages for their intire ſubmiſſion ; and with' theſe 
finding it Impofſible;-:from the poſition |] 
| Beer to effoch 4.defcent at this place, after þ} had ſent ift6 Britain, Where: Re was Triprifotied' 
Pon as he dad Landed with bis generals can 

bur [et ze liberty again Ry the battle. Wie 
endes voutec to exculc what they had done By Laying 
the Blathe upon the populace, #hd' jnttedtih 
|} to forgive en faulx of ignorance, But not of ies. 
| Ceſar at Art reprimanded them / for their Fac 
of faith, that after they had voluntarily feht ambal- 

| fadors- ic im into Gaul t6 tequeſt 1 Pence, and 


4fhbaffadory came Coltitus of Artas, What Cf 1 


the populace, #hd 1 J IN Him 


delivered Hoſtages of thelr dn crate” they 
ſhould; Without any reuſon, make War Upon Him 


1 imputed - it, he ſaid,” to their 1 22 and 
forgave tem; khen demanded Holka ges ' for their 
| farore” eattiage, part wherof oo 4 ory lnme- 
| ately, ank With the feſt, w 

| diſtance, they” 
And now, Raving diſbanded their men, fohaing 
either landing upon dry land, or ſallying a little 


lived! at fome 
promiſed ta return in a few" days, 


them into tlteit ſeveral counties, the Princes fro 
| all parts cane to 288 up "th 
| eſtates: to C#far's diſpo 


We have in this e 2 the Withers 


own pen, to whoſe character of a confüchmate getie. 
ral appertaineth that of @ faithful hiſtorian, 4 ron 


| ern, mew to the bravery of our prin ni 


anceſtot Let R do reve "frank? Y, a he 


nc With, 1 the 
that the” W 00 Were dlicdu⸗ 


{ which are known freqttently to decide the fte 


ſe of | the] 
hey were'in at koufu oY 225 


unable to keep theit ranks,” den Which the 
rable ſervice ; for the 


if 
| 


extricarePonly by the ſtrange figure of the" 1 is 
ot rather 55 lie large ſtones 791 other 317570 
miſſiled "thrown by their en 


attend l uences 4557 u Ki 


ges, bein incaf 
imptöving his victory) by. rfttitl 


prove, that the Brifons; ''thbL 


ſons are "aligned | 
by Cefar vet the pinie was of fforr dy Fariohy 
They: were forced! it is true, into a temp Rigs? 
but they conitigued! in'thip 'athicabte 4 45 bt 
a Very fflort time. 103 OL nne ee 
About füur aer Cell landig „ en rhe 
1 Were ſearecty ratified; hee receive iitenigence 
ar the” hips de feft to bring ober on, Cavaft. 
having ſtt "fail; were "overtaken at few b 1 Molen 
ferm, Wien ler ring then, had driven 4 par 
| baek't6 the cet of Gin, and the telt th e Wel. 
ef deu e Bridain/z" at'thie_ fe une che Veffel] 
An gallies belonging” to Cieft's 4 ſuffel 
4 greatly in this tempeſtuous night. Some were much 
ſhattered; twelve of Them, were . Joſt; the 
remainder” coutd not for ſome time be put ina 
Ke 325 for ſervice. The ſituation of the 
long my Avas now truly diſtreſſing, being with. 
on ſhipy'irf\d-country unknown, wherein they were 
like. lag furpriſe#'every' moment” or ſherounffed by 
| igilam enerny. But an event thit"prexd'tonifer. 


: 
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warlike ſpirit of the Britons : ſor the evident diſ. 
treſs of the enemy animated them to a revolt, 
whereby they hoped, by this fayourable oppor- 
tunity, to regain their liberty. An aſſembly ot the 
ſtates gave new vigour, by their exhortations, to 


this relolution of the people; while. their Druids. || 


exclaimed, that as the gods had appeared ſo pro- 
itious to them, it would be impious not 0 join 
he elements in the noble ſtruggle ſor freedom, by 


which their deliverance would in all probability be; | 


effected... 


The Roman e foreſaw the conſequences. | 


that would attend this adverſe turn of fortune. He 


knew the ſtorm at ſea would be produdtiye of | 
another as outrageous on land. He therefore took: | 


every , prudent ; precaution. to raile the drooping 
courage of his ſoldiers, and to fruſtrate the probable 


deſighs of the enemy, by collecting within the for- 


tifications of his camp a magazine of corn from the 
en fields, and by ſending one ot bis 
ies to Gaul for materials to refit, the reſt. He 


Iſo applied the fragments of thoſe veſſels that 


were irkeparable, to various purpoſes, with great 


fucceſs, Such was the aſſiduity of this brave com- 


mander, that the remainder of his ſhattered. fleet 


was completely repaired in ten days. The Britons, {| 
in the mean time, made every poſſible effort o, 
re. aſſemble their ſcattered troops. Their hoſtages, [| 
withdrew ſecretly from the Roman camp, which. [| 


they e ſurveyed... Several aſlemblies 


of the people were held, to conſult the molt proper | 
means to diſtreſs their bold invaders: this they, | 


concluded might be beſt effected by cutting off 


their detachments, and intercepting their convoys; [| 


by which mode of carrying on the war they hoped 
to protract it, till the inclemency of approaching 
winter ſhould complete what had been left un- 
finiſhed. by the furious attack of the elements. 

The ſeventh legion was the firſt, ſoraging party 
that had nearly Affen a Geerifice to Britiſh, policy ;, 
this was ſent out by Ceſar to reap, a diſtant field, 
of corn i who, when leaſt ſuſpecting or prepared 


for an attack, were ſurrounded by. the Britons,; | 


they haying concealed , themſelves; in a, wood for 
* purpoſe of a ſurpriſe. The deſtruction of this, 
_ detachment myſt, have been inevitable, their retreat 
deing rendered impoſſible by the Britons having. 
ſurrounded the field with their war chariots, had 
not Ceſar, whoſe advanced guard perceived an un- 
oſual cloud of duſt, gueſſed the cauſe. He imme 
lately marched at their head to the aſſiſtance of 
his diſtreſſed legion, whom be found, in a compact 


body, ' bard, preſſed; by the enemy, they having, | 


2 their chariots, and were charging them on, 
dot with the utmoſt vigour. Ceſar's. preſence in- 
{pired; his ſoldiers with treſh courage. The aſſailants 
were now attacked in their turn, Their impetuoſity 
being checked, they opened their ranks, and xetired 
to ſome diſtance. -. 1 up his forces in 
order of battle. The combatants Hood gazing on 
each other, expecting a renewed charge, but neither 
ſide advancing, the Britons, retreated; umoleſted to 
their woods, and Ceſar, without having been able. 
to pour his uſual vengeance on the foe;,to his camp. 
From which laſt circumſtance we; may fairly con- 
clude, upon an impartial view of this bloody conteſt, 
that the conqueror of Gaul retired, tac car- 
rying with him dhe palm, of. victory, as on other 
occations.,... Jogia beuten als yr vligh 
| >: n N WR 

Mg * inn 
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. without op. LEngages the Britons, near the f Stour, 
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Julius Cęſar.— He makes preparations for ina 
formidable armament—The Britons likewiſe exert their utmoſt force 
_  Proclatmed generali{ſimo-— k:mbarkation of Car-. forces, 


. tn the 1 ov une, fifty. four years. bofore the birth of Cuil from Calais, 


— — 
| This conjecture appears corroborated by a raſh 
| ſubſequent” enterpriſe of the Britons, which they 
| imprudently: undertook. Fluſhed with their late 
| ſucceſs,” and from thence: concluding that the 
| Romans, though formidable, were not invincible, 
they formed the haſty: reſolution of aſſaulting them 
in their camp. Inſpired with the effuſions of a 
warm imagination, and the advantages that would 
| reſult from this daring attempt, they diſpatched 
meſſengers to every ſtate,” who exhorted their 
| countrymen by incentives calculated for inſpiring 
revenge, not to neglect ſo fair an opportunity of 
driving the enemy from their coaſts, and by one 
deciſive blow, of preventing the miſeries of future 
invaſions. Their remonſtrance had the deſired 
effect. A numerous army was in a ſhort time 
| drawn together, and marched immediately to attack 
the Roman entrenchments,. Cæſar drew out his 
forces before the principal gate of his camp. 
waiting the furious onſet of the Britons with his 
| uſual. tranquillity, Their impetuoſity was ſoon: 
| checked by the reſiſtleſs intrepidity of diſciplined: 
| veterans, who, charging with their accuſtomed futy, 


put them into confuſion, and compelled them to 
| teek their ſaſety in a precipitate flight. The Roman 


general, for want of cavalty, found it again im- 
poſſible to purſue his advantages; nor could he 
follow the flying ſoe into their gloomy foreſts, in 
the receſſes whereof they found a ſecure retreat. 
This engagement was far from being decifive. They 
were indeed repulſed; but the ardent flame of 
| liberty was not extinguiſhed in their boſoms, nor 
was their national ſpirit broken by the diſaſterr. 
The Britons, in their preſent! fituation, thought 
it moſt politic to apply again for peace to the in- 
vader of their country. The penetrating eye of 
| Czſar at once perecived their motives, and his own 
intereſt. He knew they aimed only at delay, and 
at the ſame time he was ſenſible how abſolutely 
|. neceſſary it was for him to return to Gaul. They 
' were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, their baggage 
had been taken, and the circumjacent parts of the 
country laid waſte, yet they were not brought 
under the galling yoke of flavery. Proviſions began 
to grow ſcarce in his camp; winter approached; 
his army, though victorious, had ſuffered greatly; 
nor could they ſafely continue jn the face of an 
| enterpriſing enemy, on an iſland uholly unknown.” 
| Cſar therefore readily admitting the ambaſſadors, 
' reprimanded them, and then granted their defires; 
only he inſiſted on having the number of hoſtages 
doubled, and ſent after him into Gaul. Upon 


. 


which he embarked his troops, ſet; fail about mid- 
night, and landed there ſafely on the zacth of Sep- 
tember, after; a ſhort paſſage: mo 09 len ine 
V C 
Thus terminated Cæſar's firſt expedition, being 
| productive; neither of glory to the general; nor ad- 
vantage to the |ſtate ;- yet the ſenate, ſenſible of his 
great merit, and conſidering the conqueſt of Great 
Britain an object of the firſt magnitude, | decreed 
him a triumph of twenty days for his important 
ſervices. A triumph of ambition over virtue, 
honour, and zuſtice; a triumph, for having 
trampled on che laws of nations, and deluged, 
with the blood of its innocent inhabitants, a 
2 to which he had not even a pretended 
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ding (Great Britain in the ſpring with a more 


re. for the defence of their country—Caſſovellaunus is 
conſiſting of five. legions of foot, and two thouſand 'borſe, 
and lands near Deal. 
tho are routed with great laughter 1s deterred 
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A nigh , deſtroyed the greater part of be fert Marobes 


. from: purſuing the enemy by having neceived an "expreſs, {informing bim, that a dreatiful form bad, the preceding 


back-1o -the' Jea-coaft,. and by an extraordinary expedient, 


- ſecures bis fleet from ſimilur danger The Romans am greatly harraſſed, and in one attion"defeated by the: Britons, . 
200 in their ſurn are completely. routed by the " Romanz—Gonſequences | of | this vittory=» Ceſar marches tvith his 
army to Verulum, ibe capital of Caſſivellaunus, and \takes it by florm— The Britiſh chief. ſends orders io the princes of 
' Kent, requeſting. them Io 'attack the mirencthments gf he enemy, and defiroy their fleet. be attempt is made, but 
i bon ſucceſs — Finding all farther oppoſition vain, be \propoſes lertus of peace io the:conqueror—A general pacifi- 


cation takes place, and Cæſar, | about the middle f Septe 


quick and ſafe paſſage, 5 r years before Cbriſt. 
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TO: ſooner were the Britons: delivered! from the 
invaders of their country; than they determined 
not to ſend the ſtipulated hoſtages. T his 1nfringe-" 
ment of the -treaty furniſned Cæſar with a plauſible: 
pretence ſor [undertaking a ſecond expedition. To 
effect which, warlike preparations were made in 
Gaul, with amazing diſpatch. Such ſhips as had been 
damaged were repaired, others were built on a new! 
oonſtruction, calculated for ſhallow water. Military 
ſtores were collected in the ports of Spain, and by the 


| ſpring of the following year, © twenty-eight gallies, 


hundred tranſports, with a great numher of flat 
bottomed boats, Were ready for the intendtd invaſion 
of Brite 1195045 lamm 51 ; ee 
On their part, the Britons were not inactive. 
Alarmed at Cæſar's preparations, of which they had 
received ſufficient” intelligence, they convened à ge- 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates, and elected from among 
their generals, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for military ac- 
compliſnments, a commander in chief over all their 
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borees. The choice fell to Caſſvellaunus; but during] 
the election a ſharp conflict was excited between 


the princes of Caſſi and the Trinobantes, the former 
party in favour of Caſſwellaunus, the latter of Ima-' 


nuentius. The conteſt was exceeding warm; the 


ſuffrages were divided: but the death of Imanuentius, 
who loſt his life in the ſtruggle; put an end to the de- 
bite, His fon Mandubratius, to avoid the fate of his 
father, fled to Cæſur for protection, and meanly ſacri. 
fleed the good of his country to a reſentment equally 
unreaſonabl e and umuſt. elk 4D h 
The forces of Cæſar being now ready for embark: 
ation, and his numerous fleet riding ſafely in the port 


of Itium, now Calais, he 'embarked five legions of | 


foot, and two thouſand horſe, in the beginning of June, 
Setting ſall about ſun-ſer, he drew near the 


Britiſn coaſt next morning, and caſt anchor near Deal, 


9 


che place where he had landed in bis former expedjz 


y o * 
1 


There now preſented itſelf a "ſcene very different 


from What the Romans ſaw at their prior invaſion; 
for the Britons, difconcerted- at ' the appearance of ſo 


formidable a fleet, had retired from the ſhore, and 


ſuffered the Romans to land without oppoſition: This 


4 


ground on Birharh Downs,” Where he marked 


505 


det 4 camp, and, lezwing a ſufficient forde to fortify* || 


and defend ir, at the head of which was Quintus 
Atrius, he ſet out at midnight with the main body 
of his army in queſt of the enemy. Aſter a march of 
twelve miles, he diſcovered the Britiſtt try encamped 
upon” an eminence, Having the river Stout in their” 


ſuch” vigour, that they ſoon forced the paſſage, and 
compelled them to retreat with precipitation into the 
woo behind them. , n nnen 10 100 7 
In order to render. this gloomy aſylum more ſecure, 
it was fortified with ramparts, formed of large trees laid 
acroſs each other to 4 conſiderable height; and in its 
center was a ſtrong fortreſs. © Both nature and art had 


4 


conſpired to tender"it'a/Rtrotig, though batbarous forti-" | 


1 Here the Britons for ſome tithe withiſtood all 


the efforts'of che Rofan cavalry, ho ' were zt kat 
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9 7 a effected, Cæſar flxed upon à convenient” || 


1 


1 
1 
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legion drove the Britons: from their poſt, with great 
laughter, and obliged them to ſeek ſhelter in the in- 
' moſt parts of the woods: : iir R000 Cat 
Being now determined to purſue the advantage al- 
| ready. gained, Cæſar diſpatched three bodies of his 
troops in ſearch” of the flying enemy; but they were 
almoſt inſtantly recalled, intelligence having been re- 
ceived from Atrius, the ſubſtance of which was, that 
duting the preceding night a violent ſtorm had de- 
ſtroyed the greater part of his fleet. On this informa- 
tion, Cæſar countermanded the march of his troops, 
and returned to the ſea - coaſt, where he was an eye wit 
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of his veſſels were entirely loſt, and the reſt fo much 
damaged, as to be unfit for the ſea till thoroughly 


* At 
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eee 


repair ſome ſhips that were moſt damaged, with the 


reſolved upon executing a project, which it is a queſtion 
| whole fleet upon dry land, and ſurrounding it with a 
fortification ; which truly great undertaking he com- 
tion wich his army. 


under the command of Caſſivellaunus, who occup 
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men had been before diſlodged, 41h 5 14 2 
| © "The Britiſh general Caſſivellaunus, convinced that 
his forces were not a match for the Romans in the open 


off their proviſions. By which mode of fighting, Cæ- 
ſar was continually attacked by ſmall parties, who iſſued 

ſuddenly forth, charged, and then ſuddenly: retreated, 

Though repulſed, they returned with the ſame vigour, ' 


S . 
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| reſolved to fortify his camp, and to bring, if poſſible, : 
the Britons to a general engagement. 


1 While the Romans were.” bully employed in their 
works, Caffivellaunus, who Watched circummſpectly all 
their motions, thought it moſt prudent to attack therm 
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before their ramparts were finiſhed. | Accordingly he 


ruſhed upon them unexpectedly with the utmoſt fury, 
The advanced guard of the Romans, unable to ſuſtain” 
the ſhock, gave way, Cwfar, ſeeing what dreadful 
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their ſupport; hut theſe, intimidared by the furious im-' 
petuoſity of the conquering Britons, halted, inſtead of 
joining their companions; which being perceived by 
Caſſivellaunus, he attacked them inſtantly, and routed 
4 them wich conſiderable loſs. Numbers were ſlain both 
| of ſoldiers and officers; among the laſt were'ſome of 
distinction, particularly Quintus Laberius Durus, a 
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When the Romans expected a ſecond W 

chey were ſutpriſed the following day, at 

enemy in ſmall ſcattered parties, on the achacent 

hills, who ſeemed not to diſcover the leaſt intima- 
tion of coming to action. Cæfar, upacquainted with 

the deſertion that” had happened in tl Britiſh army. 


the preceding night, among! whom|Jralouſy "had in 
% ͤ og FACT ETT Bf Fr A gry . ft ifed 
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ner ets fail, for the cudſt: & Gaul, where be arrives after a 


|| obliged to abandon their unſucceſsful attempts to the 
infantry ; but at laſt, aſter a bloody conteſt, the ſeventh » 


neſs of the havock occaſioned by the tempeſt. Fort 


repaired. He immediately therefore gave orders, to 
wrecks of others; wrote to Gaul for more, and then 


if any one but a Cæſar could have conceived, and ac- 
compliſhed; this was no other than hauling up his 


pleted in ten days, and then returned to the former ſta- 


The Britons, during this interval, had made the beſt 
uſe of their time, having formed a very numerous or | 


| the ſame poſt! in the wood, from whence his country- - 


field; avoiding a general engagement, took the prudent! - 


A. E, | 345 fifty-four years before the birth of Chriſt; [1 precaution of rraſſing their flying parties, and cutting 5 


and the- fame undaunted firmneſs, as at firſt. On the 
i other hand, Cæſar, pereeiving the conſequences that would 
reſult from his troops being thus perpetually harraſſed, 


: | ver fſlaughter was made among them, ſent two cohorts to 
font, and a thick wood" in their rear. As the RO“ 
mans"advanced,' the Britons diſcovered à reſolution of 
diſpuring cheir paſſage over the river with their war! | 
chatiots, which they had drawn up! Brea K N mY 


ſceing the 
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ſaſed a fatal poiſon, extracted from the. juſtly ac- 


quired glory of Caſſivellaunus, detached three le- 


gions, and all his horſe; amoanting to about twenty 


thouſund men, commanded by his Iteutenant Tre. 


_ bbnivs, on a foraging party, in order to clear up 


* 


this; in his eye, myſterious conduct of the enemy. 


This powerful detachment was ſoon oppoſed by the 
Britons, who fell u 
fury that obliged them to fall back upon their foot. 
This ſmall advantage was productive of a general 
engagement; for the Roman infantry ſupporting 
their horſe, charged the Britons in a compact body, 
with their uſual bravery, whereby a complete victory 


pon the Roman cavalry with 4 


ſo fully deciſive was obtained, that the Belge, de- 
ſerted by their auxiliaries, never after, engaged the 


Romans in a pitched battle, Thus a general deſer- 
tion compleaced what jealouſy had begun; the con- 
federacy was diſſolved; and the Trinobantes, aban- 


doning the cauſe of their country, their liberty, and 


their „put themſelves under the protection of 
Ceſar. ' Upon this ſtrange reverſe of fortune, the 


Britiſh chief, finding it in vain to oppoſe any longer: 


the Romans, retired towards his own country; re- 


ſolving there to make a ſtand in its defence againſt 


the common enemy. 


Cefar, having received intelligence of the ſepa. | 
ration, turned his whole force in putſuit of the un- 


fortunate Caſhvellaunus; whoſe country was now 
marked out for deſtruction- With this view he ad- 


vanced with his army to the banks of the Thames, 


which he intented to croſs where it might be ford- 
able. Here he found, on his arrival, a great num. 
bet of ſtakes: drove into the bed of the river, that 
were ſharpened at top, and concealed under the ſur- 
face of the water; at the ſame time he beheld the 


enemy poſted to advantage neat the oppaſite banks, 


which they had fortified with entrenchments and pal. 


UHſadoes, but theſt artful-difpoſitions;, whereof Cæſar 
had been informed by deſerters, were of little avail 
gainſt this hardy veteran, whom no obſtacles could 
op, no difficulties intimidate; for the Roman horſe 
going at a ſmall diſtance from the fords, plunged in- 


to the ſtream, and were followed by tlie foot with 
aſtoniſhing intrepidity, though incumbered with their 


heavy armour, and the water up to their chins. This 
gaſſatze was effected at a place called Coway Stakes, 
oppoſite Oatlands, and near Kingſton in Surry, ac- 


chrding to ſume writers, 


The Britons, aſtoniſhed; at this hazardous under- | 


taking of the Romans, abandoned their intrench- 
ments, and ſought. for ſafety in their woods. And 
Ciſſivellaunus, now ſenſible that all further reſiſt. 


ance would be preſumption, diſmiſſed his forces, 


retaining only four thouſand chariots,” With theſe he 
| patched the motions of the enemy's main body, cut 


_ fortified; aſter the Heitiſh cuſto 


off their ſtraggling parties, and in order to preyent 
their ſubſiſting by ravaging che country, ordered his 
people to drive their cattle from thoſe parts, through, 
which he knew they: muſt paſs. 1 


This prudent meaſure was very alarming to Ceſar, 


dz be was hereby convinced that the military con- 


duct of Caſſivellaunus was equal to his valour. But 
it was rendered abortive by a defection of the Regni- 
magni, inhabitants of Surry, who, perceiving the 
Trinobantes were freed from the calamities of war, 


by an alliance with Cwſar, followed, their example, 


and ſent offers of ſubmiſſion, which were accepted, 


upon the ſervile conditions that they ſhould furniſh. 


proviſion. ſufficient. for the whole army. A ready 
compliance wich theſe ignoble terms, enabled the 
Roman general to purſue his march to Verulum, 
hon St. Albang, the capital of the unfortunate, though 

rave Caſſivellaunus, marking his route with devaſc 
tation and bloodſhed, .:... :. $35 
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Ihe town of Veruſuc which conſiſted ot 4 num 


9 


ber. of huts, lituatec in the center of a wood, Was 


m, with ramparts of 
carth, ditches, and fe led. trees, Theſe fortifications, 
though formed in the Fudeſt mantſer, the Rothans 


oy 


had before experienced. the difficulty of ſtorming ; 
but the towering ambition of a Cæfar was not to be 
diſc ouragod by obſtacles of this kind: he therefore 
ordered an attack to be made at two different places, 
and carried the town by ſtorm, in which, afrer hav. 
ing put a number of Britons to the ſword; he found 
large quantities of corn und cattle- Caſſivellaunus 
f however elcaped; and though deſerted by his friends, 

overpowered by his enemies, his capital taken, and 

his territories waſted, yet, ſupported by his own 
greatneſs of ſoul; ib the midſt of his diſtreſslul cala 
' rhities; he planned 3 project, which had it in the 
execution ſucceeded, muſt have greatly diſtroſſed, if 
| not: ruined; the invaders of his country. 


* 


At this time Cæſar was, with the main body. of his 


army, more than eighty miles diſtant from his camp: 


from which the Britiſh chief concluded, a fair oppor. 
tunity preſented igfelf of deſtroying the whole of the 
Roman fleet: impreſſed with the tilought of this bold 
is deſign; he-ſcnt-ofders to Eingetorix, Carvilius, Taxis: 
' magalys; and Segonax, four ; Kentiſh prindes, who 
' ſtil} remained faithful, to collect their forces and 
ſtorm the naval, intrenehments of the enemy, Theſe 
orders were obeyed with the utmoſt expedition: they 
| aſſaulted the Roman camp, but the fortifications of 
the Romans reſiſted all their efforts, who not content 
wich acting upon the defenſive, ſall ied ſorth, put the 
1. Britons to flight, and took priſoner Cingetarix, 

, . 4rd; 
Caſſivellaunus, thus reduced to the laſt extremity, 

| reſolved. to make the beſt tems he could with the 
conqueror. Aecordingly he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Cæſar, who liſtened readily to his propoſals, and con- 
cludad a peace with him upon the following condi- 
| tions, That he ſhould ſubmit tes the Roman Rate, 
| pay an annual tribute, and deliver hoſtages, av-afo- 


by 


curity for the performance of the treaty. Theſe mat» 
ters being adjuſted, a general pacification; with the 
| Britons took place; which was no foongr- ratified; 
| than Cæſar returned to his camp, and prepated ſot᷑ 
his departure, His ſhips were repaired and launched 
| with all poſſible diſpatch,” upon Which, about the 
K cz middle of September, fifty-ong years 
124 before the birth of Chriſt, he ſailed for 
the coaſt of Gaul, where he arrived after a quick 
and ſafe palſage. When he, returned, to Rome, he 
| preſented. an offering of Britiſh; pearls at the ſfrinè 
ot his ſuppoſed anceſtrix, Venus Genetrixz, and em. 
| 9 priſoners in adjuſting the tapeſtry ſcenes, 
Jof the theatre, on which the victories gained over 
|} Britons were, repreſented; ,while;.others ,of a more 
| robuſt conſtitution, were allotted to the ſeryile 
|; employ of carrying the ſedans of the principal no- 
i NUT. paſt” af bt 41 lf debt 
The eye of candour muſt certainly, be at be te 
cond e 
diſs 
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| n the utility of this 
æſar, and to determine whether he retired as à dif 


appointed general, ora conqueror) Did he rethin ane 
foot of ground in the iſland, or, from his yi; ories, 
|| procure any ſolid advantages to . id he 
take any meaſures to ſecure that temporary ſubmic- 
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| fon his devaſtations had ohtained May he not be. 


. 
T * 


1+ ſaid, to have rather viſited than gonque red the coun- 
! try? what can be pledged In juſtification, what Can 
be advanced in defence of his having diſtrefled a free 

people, full as brave and much.more. innocent than 
himſelf? Shameful ſuperiority; of Knowledge, de- 

| teſted poliſh. of civilization, that can produce no 
other evidence of genuine Worth, than a ſuperlative. 
| | degree of tener barbarity! , All that can he faid in 
[/ favour of Czelar's boaſted conqueſt, all the honour. 
due to him as a great general may be. compriſed rin 

| this ſingle, remark, that he, as, Addiſon's Cato Þr 
better, * wha conquered more than. half the globe, 
Without being able co ſubdue, himſelf, had carried 
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| he Roman arms beyond the boundaries of the ocean, 
than | 

an ambition equa 
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„ HE career of the mighty conqueror of Gaul 
1 


being finiſned by the irreſiſtible. hand of death, 
diſcord fixed her ſeat at Rome, and, by tbe diſtrac- 
tions ſhe raiſed, the affairs of Britain were almoſt loſt 
in the gloomy ſhades of oblivion. For a ſucceſſion 


of years after this period, very few tranſactions were 


inſerted in the page of hiſtory. We ſhall notice in 
their proper order hoth of time and place, ſuch, and 


years after the departure of Julius Cæſar; but not 
before he had ſeverely chaſtized the Trinobantes, 
whom one of his ſuceeſſors reduced to his ſubjection. 
He was ſucceeded by Tenuantius, brother of Adro- 
geus, on whoſe demiſe, Cunobeline his ſon aſcended 
the throne of power. This prince was remarkable 
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for about this time the Britons, opened. an. extenſive 
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in the bounds he had given to the Roman empire, 


not the leaſt variation to be made therein. 


ſteps of his predeceſſor, with a ſcrupu- 
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ſuch only, as have been tranſmitted by the faithful 
hand of impartiality; n 7? 3 
Me are informed that Caſſivellaunus died ſeven 


for poſſeſſing great talents, cultivated and improyed || againſt his father, for which, after a hard ſtruggle 
by an excellent education at Rome. He kept upa | 
friendly correſpondence with the Romans; he ſub- | 
dued the Trinobantes and Dobuni, for having joined 
the invaders of his country; and he coined money 
to pay the duties impoſed by the Romans on mex+ | 
chandize imported into Gaul by Britiſh merchants; ] 


with | 
an eye of jealouſy, and as preſages of future inde- | 
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Death ef Ceſar. and Caſſtvellaumus.— Ihe laft is ſucceeded 
{+ great talent xis ſon ddminius baving been haniſbed ent 
1 Caligula, the reigning emperor, 10 undertake. the, congueſt of Hritain. 7 An account of that lyrant's. pretended. inva- 

'\. fiont—Cunobetin® ir ſucceeded: by bis du ſons Togadumnus and Caradiſ acus.— Nheſe brave chiefiains refuſt paying the 
- tribute die Ia ub Romans, and their ambaſſadors. having been treated with ignominious contempt; they prohibit all 
. - intercourſe with them. This conduct of the- Britons . furniſhes Auguſtus with a plauſible pretence fon recommencing 

_. boſtilities againſt them— Accordingly be orders Plantinus, one of his generals, io invade. their couniry with: a numerous 
 army—Plautins lands with his anmy on the; coaſt, of Kent, without oppoſition—Purſues the Ivo brothers, and defeats 
them ſeveral times. In one action Togodumnus -is ain. Claudius, the Roman emperor; at the requeſt of bis general, 
- takes ſhipping al Balagne for i be iſland of Britain, and arrives /afe off Sandwich with a large body of forces-—Afier 
a a campaign of ſixteen! days, in which, making a rapid progreſs. in bis conqueſts, be returns to Rome; is decreed a 
- triumph, and obtains the. ſurname 9 Britaunicus — Plaulius and Veſpaſian, on the: depamure , Claudius, jointly 
command ibe army. Having reduced ſeveral of the Briliſb principalities tothe Roman. power, and oppoſed the brave 

CaraBacus, head of the Caſſivellaum, -with great ſucceſs ; they return to Rome, where they receive triumphal bo- 
| naurs-—Offorius: Scapula ſucceeds ibem Puts the Britons to flight ; diſarms the diſalfected among them; and draws 

a line of forts between the rivers Avon and Severn-—A general confederacy. of the Britons is formed, ibe Iceni having 
Fit taten up arms They are atlacked.in their camp, and the Roman | general gains a complete victory, after an ob- 
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{1 lous exactneſs cultivated a friendſhip with the Bri- 


[| 


tons, nor did he attempt to interrupt their tranquil- 
lity, by any hoſtile preparations. This favourable 
diſpoſition toward them receiyed additional ſtrength, 
by their humane conduct to ſome Roman ſoldiers un- 


— — e bf n 
Gage dee 1 : " 


der Germanicus, who, having been ſhipwrecked on 
the coaſt, of Britain, were entertained by the natives 
with the moſt cordial hoſpitality, and conveycd ſafely 
to their country in, ſhips provided by Cunobeline, 
who, during the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius, 


endeared himſelf to his ſubjects by his wiſdom and 


x = 


Ide long ſeries of , proſperity, which that great 
prince had enjoyed, was, however, in the eveningof 


life, overcaſt with clouds of domeſtic diſtreſs, by the 
unnatural conduct ofchis eldeſt ſon; Adminius, who, 
being of | a. tyrannical, temper, fomented a rebellion 


between parental fondneſs and juſtice. in the bolom 


pendency;: beſides, they paid no, other, tribute than | 
a ſmall duty on merchandize; in all other reſpets | 
they were a free people. The Roman 
A. bob 1. : a a X 1 
„ *, emperor, therefore, reſolved to compel the 
Britons! to, obſerve the treaty they had made with | 
Julius Cæſar; and to pay the, ſtipulated tribute, 


which had not been demanded for at leaſt twenty 
years. ' Accordingly, with a view of carrying his 
deſign into execution, he adyanced into Gaulz but 
new diſturbances ſpringing up in the empire, parti- 

cularly in the diſtrict: of Pannonia, rendered his re- 
turn neceſſary, and ſuſpended his expedition, How- | 
ever, after theſe commotions had ſubſided; Auguſtus F 
marched again into Gaul, where he was met by I to Rome, as trophies, of, his imaginary victory. A 
ambaſſadors from Britain, with hom a peace was | | 
immediately concluded. This great emperor, it is 
well known, thought the Roman empire ſufficiently | 
extenſive; and, on his death-bed, conſidered Britain | 
of ſo little importance, that it was not included with 


in a paper he left with his ſucceſſor Tiberius, Who 1 
conſidered it as his political teſtament, admitting of 


A. D. 8. The emperor Tiberius, treading in the 


of Cunobeline, he was baniſhed the kingdom. Ad- 
minius, with a few attendants, fled to Caligula, who 
then filled the imperial throne, and perſuaded him 
A. D. 16. to undertake, the conqueſt of his native 
„country. This proud, cruel, daſtardly 


| . nfive [| tyrant, received the. information of an ungrateful 
commerce with Gaul. They became more poliſhed, 


and their intercourſe with Rome to which, they ſent | 
their children to be educated, afforded them an in- 
ſight into it's power and polie ,, J 


traitor with the greateſt marks of ſatisfaction. His 
avarice,, tempted him to undertake an enterprize, 
hich, from the artful repreſentations of Adminius, 


he concluded would be attended with neither fatigue 


or danger. Whereupon he aſſembled an army of 


two hundred thouſand men, and marched to Bologne 


on the goaſt of Gaul, Where, though there was no 
appearance, of an enemy, he addreſſed his ſoldiers 
as if he was about to lead them on to certain conqueſt; 


but having received advice that the Britons were 


ready to receiye him in order of hattle, cowardice 
prevailed oyer bis vanity, and this man monſter de- 
termined to enjoy a triumph without endangering 
his perſon in the paths of honour. Accordingly he 
ventured put 0 ſea in his galley, within fight of th 
Britiſn coaſt, .which having ſeen, he returned with all 


the parade of a conqueror: and ſome of the ſoldiers, 
by his, orders, having filled their helmets with ſhells, 
he ſent theſe ſpoils of the ocean, as he called them, 


venal ſenate. readily' decreed the tyrant a triumph, 
while, the army looked upon their cockle-thell hero 
with that contempt, his. xidiculous, conduct, juſtly 
merited. But determined that his folly ſhould. be 


which he named Tutris Ardens, to be erected on 
the Belgie def oppoſite that of Norfolk, the remains 


whereof may (till be ſeen, at low water, on the ſands 


near Bologne. 


. During the inactive reigns of Auguſtus, Tibe- 
tius, an 


tranſmitted to poſterity, he .caufed a, light-houſe, 


Caligula, the Britons incautiouſly. loſt a 
wo „ . favour- 
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favourable opportunity of ſecuring their. rty and, | 
independence againſt any future attacks of hoſtile 
invaders. Unhappily for them, with the uſeful com- 


þ " * 1 


modities and "arts of the Rotnans, they imported 


| 
their luxuries; theſe; with the long intercourſe they I po { 
5 : their example. The Britons, aſtoniſhed at a tranſ- 


had carried on with them, lulled aſſeep a ſenſe of 
danger, and they ſunk down, inattentive and care- 


ela, in the ſoſt lap of ſecurity and indolence. 


Their prince Cunobeline, who ſurvived Caligula 
a ſhort time, was ſucceeded by his two ſons Togo- 
dumnus and Caractacus. Theſe brave chiefs with- |: 
held the tribute due to the Romans, becauſe they 
had refuſed to deliver up ſeveral trairors who had 
fled to Rome for reſuge. One of theſe was named 
Beric, a ſuppoſed chief of the Dobuni, who, by the 
moſt flattering repreſentations, excited Claudius to 
make a. conqueſt of Britain, But while this traiter- 
ous miſcreant was ſoliciting. the deſtruction of his 
country, ambaſſadors arrived at Rome to demand 
the fugitives, Their petition was rejected, and in- 
ſult added to a denial, They were given to under- 
ſland at the ſame time, that if the arrears of the 
tribute long due were not immediately paid, they 
would be demanded at the bead of a Roman army. 
Confounded at ſo-ungracious a reception, the am- 
baſſadors, without offering ' a reply, repaired with 
the vtmolt expedition to their country. The two 
princes, exaſperated at the ignominious treatment 
of their ambaſladors, prohibited all intercourſe with 
the Romans, and they even refuſed to pay the im- 
poſts and duties laid on commodities exported to 
ere d 
A. P. 43. The Roman emperor Claudius, who 
1 5 48. ſucceeded Caligula, forty-three years after 
the birth of our Saviour, made this refufal of the 
Britons a plauſible pretence for commeneing hoſti- 
liries' againſt them. He therefore, without delay, 
fave the command of his army in Gaul to Aulius 
Plautius, a citizen of great reputation, not leſs emi. | 
nent in the' ſenate than the field, In obedience to 
the imperial orders, Plautius led a numerous body 
of forces to the coaſt of Gaul. For time, a ſpi- 
rit of mutiny entered into them, and they refuſed 
obeying their general's orders, alledging, in their 
Juſtiſſcarſoy, thar they woulck not paſs the boun- 
daries of che ocean, nor plant the Roman eagles 
in What they called a new world. By this un- 
expected diſobedience the 'embirkation was delayed; 
but the eloquence and virtues of Plautius fo ef. 
fectuaMly wrought upon the generoſity of his ſol- 
diers, that they returned to their duty; on Which 
he divided them into three bodies, and - embarked 
them at as many different ports. Having ſet fail, | 
they were driven back by a violeat gale of wind, 
Which had no ſooner ſubſided than they put 'to!ſea | 
again, and landed, without oppoſition,'on the coaſt 
of Kent. 2 1 thi bu IN. RYH ROY ao URN 
It is not eaſy to determine upon hat ground of 
policy, or from what'motives the Britons had broken 
up their camp near” the ſea-eoaft;,” and had retired 
up che country, juſt before the Roman legions ap- 
penfed. The principal body of their forces was | 
commanded by the two brothers Togodumnus and 
Carnctacus, doth celebrated for their military abili- 
ties und virtue. Plautius loſt no time in purſuing | 
them; and entering the county of the Dobüni, now 
Oxfordſhire, fell upon the Caſſtvellauni, under che 
command ot Caractacus, and put them to flight. 
N. I 'thſtead of retreating before an enemy 
fvfhed 7with' victory, "determined to give them 
battle, and Was alſo defeated?” The Roman general, {| 
in order to ſecure à retreat, N. garriſons in 
'thofe places he had "conquered, purfued his route 
to the Thames, then called Is. He found the 
t brathers, who had effefted a junction, and to 
whoſe ſtandard the Britons had repaired from all 
Parts, encamped on the Vppoſire" fide of the river, 
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at a place too deep to be forded even by cavalry. | 
| 


daunted intfepidity inro the ſtrea 


| holds, the neighbouring woods. 
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t haying in his army a large body of German 


| ſoldiers; who had been accuſtomed to ſwim acroſs 


3 


m, and were ſup- 
rted by the Roman forces, Who boldly followed 


rapid rivers in their armour, they r with un- 


action ſo daring and extraordinary, abandoned 
their camp, and retired in confuſion. As ſoon as 
the Germans, with a body of infantry under the 
command of Flavius Veſpatian, and his brother Sa- 


binus, had reached the oppoſite bank ofithe river, 


they formed, and continued their purſuit in ſeatch 
of the enemy, who were 8 to their ſtron 

A flight ſkirmith 

enſued, in which the Britons were worſted; but night 

coming on, it was not thought prudent to purſue 
eee 00h) 50) Wo 6 oo ging) 

Theſe defeats did not depreſs the ſpirits of the 


Britons, who, rouſed to a ſenſe of danger, on nhe 
following day attacked the Roman army with an im- 


petuoſity, that even their veterans,” rrained intthe 
ſchool of diſcipline, could not reſiſt. With a fury, 
bordering on madneſs, they broke through their 
ranks, and thinned their ſquadrons. Victory fot. a 
time was doubtful which ſide to take, till Sidius 
Geta turned the ſeale in favour of the Nomans. He 
was ſuppoſed to have been taken priſoner; hut had 
ving forced his way through ſurrounding toes,” he 
ſuddenly, wheeling about, fell upon the Britons in 


| their rear. The unfortunate Britons now found 
| themſelves/ attacked on every-quarter;:and:though = 


for a ſhort ſpace they ſtood firm, yet in the end Ro-— 
man courage prevailed; and they were put to flight, 
However, ſuch was the obſtinacy of this well main 
tained action, that Veſpatian himſelf muſt have been 
numbered among the lain, had not his ſon reſcuod 
him when ſurrounded by the enn, at the hazard 
of his on life. This victory was dearlypurchaſed 
by the Romans; for, in all probability; another 
battle, fought with equal bravery, woulchchave 


rendered all future attempts againſt the Britons in. 


effectual. Triumphal honours were dec reed tò Geta 
by the ſenate for his importante ſervices, though 
ſeldom, if ever before, had an officer of his rank 
been honoured with ſuch high marks of! diſtinez 


nns 


How e 


ne : ene. 5 
The Romans having thus defeated; but not ſub. 
| dued, Caructacus, he fetreated along the banks of 
the Thames, which he croſſed near Greenwich, the 
| loweſt place where it was fordable, and eneamped da 


the marſhes on the north fide; Plautius, with his army, 


1} followed the Britons, and having reached the banks 


of the Thames, his German troops ſWam ver, while 
the reſt paſſed on a bridge erected at ſome diſtance 


above the ford, and ſurrounded the camp of the 
enemy, when they thought themſelves ſegureyinga | 


ſafe retreat. A ſecond engagement now enſued, 
in which they were agaln routed” with rest 

Naughter, and in the utmoſt confuſioꝶ rep ſſed tlie 

Thanies. eee ie bun dice 
Ia this action Togodumnus, revered for his Ik. 
tary talents, was ſain; which raiſe@ ſueh a ſpixit of 
reſentment in the Britons, that Caractacus, collect 
ing and re-inforeing che ſcattered remains of his 
army, enpcamped in füce of the Romans, near the 
coalt-oppoſite to Gaul. Plautius, feeing the gather. 
ing ſtorm, thought it moſt prudent not to Oppoſe, 
ut preſent, the efforts of a deſperate enemy, driven 
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to deſpair. He therefore dgelined'an engagement, 
fortified his camp, and waited the arriwal of theithne 
e to hom he had diſpatehech letters, requeſting 
him to repair to Britain, and finiſh in perlunllhe 
Dae 5 rf 56 chntiog offs oi 

On receiving the Jetters from his general, Glau- 
dius intruſted the civil government” in the hands 
of Vitilius, whom de had affociated' With himſelf in 
the conſulſhip, and embarked at Actium for Mar- 


Wiles, from hence he proceeded by land to Bo- 


3 logne, 
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logne, at which port he took ſhipping for Britain, 
and landed at Sandwich, with a large army, aſter. a 
a A jundion of the Roman forces under Plautius 
having been effected without oppoſition, Claudius 


„ 


now took upon him the command, and, advancing 


to Camelodunum, the capital of Cunobeline, now 

Malden in Eſſex, he inveſted that place, which he: 
took with little difficulty. From hence he. marched 
into Middleſex, where his preſence and ſucceſs ſtruck 
ſuch a terror, that the Belgic, and many other neigh- 


of liberty; the brave Caractacus ſtill kept in the 


voured, as much as ꝓoſſible, to avoid a genetal en- 
gagement; at the ſame time he watched every mo- 
I tiou of, the Romans with the greateſt attention, and 


1 


field, at the head of the Caſſiyellauni: truſting that 


tire to the continent. 


Y 


where his moderation and liberality in the conquered 


provinces, had made fuch an impreſſion on the Bri- 


tons, that they: erected. a temple to his fame, and 


paid him honours next to divine. Nor were the Ro- 
man ſenators leſs ſenſible of his important ſervices, 


to which they thought no honours in their power ad- 
equate. They therefore decreed him a ſplendid 
triumph, and, what muſt be more flattering to his 
vanity, they beſtowed upon him the ſurname of 
Britannicus. Before his departure from Britain he 
left the management of the war to Plautius, who di- 


vided his army into two bodies; one of which he 
headed in perſon, and gave the command of the other 
to Flavius Veſpatian, The latter was ſent againſt the 


Helgic colonies, while the former oppoſed the original 
natives, who inhabited the inland parts of Britain. 
4. 0 -ome Soon afterwards Veſpatian made a ra- 

pid progreſs. The Belgic colonies fol- 
lowed the example of their countrymen, and ſub- 
mitted as readily to Veſpatian as they had done be- 
fore to Claudius, He-:penetrated,' having paſſed al- 


r 


Wilts, Dorſet, and Somerſerihire, Theſe he reduced 
to Roman provinces, which he governed with ſuch ; 


« 4 @*# 


15 


# 


Prince, nlirſed n the lip of adyerſity, hal aequired, 
milit; | 


out raſhneſs, judicious without ;oftentarion. 


: 


| He never engaged his enemies witho 2 Fcuring | 


1 


Tome advantages, and ſo 1 in expedients, that 
he was generally ready for a ſecond engagement the 
day after; he had ſuffered a defeat. onvinced|of| 


Roman ſuperiority in military diſcipline, he endea- 


2 


The emperor, after an abſence of ſix months from 
his capital, and, as hiſterians ſay, a campaign of 


fixteen days only in Britain, ,quitted the illand; JJ Capitol. 


JA. D. 50. 
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oft inacceſſible hills and extenſive moraſſes, into 


dg le was rigorous without haughtineſs, brave 
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I ſeldom miſſed: any opportunities that offered of ſur- 
I prizing their detachments... He reſiſted at the head 
of the Caſſivellauni alone, the whole power of. the 
Romans in Britain. Plautius, however, notwith- 
| checke gontinually harraſſed by this vigilant chief, 


o cut off his convoys and ſtraggling parties, ſub- 


dued the counties of Glouceſter, Oxford, Middleſex, 
4 \ ELIT A e 1 Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire, He allo reduced thelſle 
bouring provinces, made ready offers of ſubmiſſion: 
yet the natives in general retained their ancient love 


of Wight to obedience, and diſcovered: the Qrkaeys. 


| Satisfied with theſe acquiſitions, and finding ſtill 
4]. greater obſtacles to be ſurmounted, the Roman ge- 
f neral having been, recalled, repaired to Rome, and 
the Romans, on the approach of winter, would re- 


there received the reward due to this great, merit. 
An ovation was decreed him; at which the emperor 


mat ions of rejoicing citizens, both to and from the 
A ' hes b 4 Ne 3 


F 4 
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the Britons apprehending the maſt terrible conlg- 
uences, began in general to be alarmed. The 
Feen inhahizancs of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge, who had; formerly lived, in, friendſhip, with 
the „Tae key ugh, as yet unſubdued by them, 
firſt took up thoſe arms which: they, diſdajned to 
ſurrender. The confederacy hecoming general, a 
place was appointed for a rendezyous, and a com- 
mgdious ſpot. marked out for a camp. This was en- 
vironed with a rampart of earth, and acceſſible only 
by 'qne/ narrow path jn would nat admit the ap- 
Þroach ef cavalry... The Roman general, without 
waiting on de Fk er of, We tte port 
againſt thoſe fortifications, and making a diſpolition 
_ thought moſt; proper, | attac eq the N | 
their camp, who, after a, moſt valiant; reſiſtange,'waye 
forged to abandon the unequal conqueſt, and the Ro- 
mans obtained, a complete. victory. This. deter- 
mined the fate of the Icenigand their abjaRtign fixed 
the fidelity of thoſe provinces, which began, fo;flun- 


* 


tugte between the ca r of Roman power, and the hopes 


of recovering, that liberty which . they; had beſote 
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of 17% place deditated to their religious wor ih- "general inſurrettion of the Britons, cauſed by the infamous 
conduft of Catus Detianis towdrds the Britons in ge! cart 10 DOarced, a0 | 
' "of the fon Inſoires the Britons with ſentiments of revinige; and is apprinttd by them to the chief command 


enſues; the Romans obtain a complete victory; and Boadicea, W e eee puts an end to her life 
| | ory with wanton cruellies; on which” account he ts recalled, and Petronius 


reigns of Vitellins, Galba, and Oi, B italn enjoys uninterrupted ae wha confers the government of 

"and by Ins prident' meaſures more than 

orte, ſubdurs the whole ifland—Thise efted, he makes an incurſion into Caledonia; penetrates far into the northern 
bt parts; and eretts a chain of forts'toſecure hits 77 | Tor 1 WUS CONJETRS 7 Pegg eee 

igful general Galgacus ; in which the latter, though much ſuperior, in number and ſituation, was 


prbvinces, ruiſis u "rampart of earth and wood from the mouth of the Tyne to TD nn 3 | 
— Severus arrives in the 


Ptther's /trps, makes them & happy people. He openly declares himfelf a Cliriſtign, and puts a final period to. Pagan 
ot Ri, n His diſtinguiſhed oe Mn ee Th Britons being harraſſed by the Saxons and Franks, Valentinian 


Treſſed . 1.5 reign of Grattan, but are relieved by the arrival of Chryſanthus—The death of Theodoſius puts 
„ a period to their repoſe; about which time the Roman empire drew near to its diſſolution—Aleric the Goth, having 
"Fached Rome, occafroned a recal of the legions from Britain —Valentinian III. after repeated ſolicitations from the 
25 4 ee. a Angle legion to their a 1 57 which is recalled and another ſubſtituted in its room, under the 
© command of Gallio ; who quits the and, with whom, departed” alſo the power” And dominion of the Romans in 
Britain. Conbliſton of this chapter and the ſecond book, with g Jeth remarks reſpefiing the fate of the Britons 
ho tent ON . Fg Wea RAT 
on HS eee via being obtained by Oſto. ||| enemy to the greateft advantage,” He therefore 
1 ribs over" the Tceni, he erected a chain of i] | formed a camp on the ſümfnft of a mountain, 
Forts to prevent the future incurſions of the Britons, {|| waſhed'by x river de! nd rapid; and by way of 
*and'made Cogſqubus, chiefof the Dobuni, a denizen J adding to che natural ſtrength of this poſt, he forti- 
of Rome, by which prudent meafure he ſecured in J fied the bank of the river” with ramparts of ſhar; 
Ny intereſt a 1 1 8 and faithful ally.” After J edged flints; and in this poſition he determined to 
Which tie Roman general marched againſt the J "wait the approach of the Roman army. As they 
*Citngi;' Who had determined to defend their liberty]. dre hei Cage Mes, addrefling his troops with all 
105 Donat ke ity. His endeavours to reduce J the power of natural eloqlience, conjured them i 
"Went proved ſubt tal; "but" had hardly atcom- I] act like men in the approaching hour of combat. 
Plitied this Wazardous undertaking, when, in the JJ He told them the impending engagement would ſe- 
emfalk ot His devaitarions, a more formidable enemy ] cure their independence, and? their valuable liberty, 
elſufrech his prefenge in another quarter. The Bri- JJ or reducs them tc perpetual ſetvitude. He remind- 
8 having tevotted, had made u Areadful infoad J ed them öf former injuries,” and "ſucceſsful efforts 
hte the Roman territories,” 'He therefore advanced J to redreſs them; of the bright'examples'of their in- 
bw with/haſty marches; büt paſſing bye] trepid anceſtors, hb had” driven "the renowned 
-Hatheld foreſt,” the" Britiſh forces, Who there lay {[1- Ceſar from Britain, and preferred death tb a life of 
*concealed,* ruſhed our, and attfeked” the Roman ] infamy, under" the Jofs of freedom.” He invoked 


—_— 


ſpirka them With hope of Certairt Fiery” The Ro- |||" ſolemnly their preſenct. as fpectarors in this 1159 
man ſegtens Were Fitown by it inte diforder“ Bur JJ tant d) of trial, not omitting to entmetate the 
"thoſe brave veterans e, recovered their ranks, II noble ſtruggles they have endured, to deliver them, 
ſoon checked che Prefümprlon öf the Brigahtes, who, II their poſterity, from the griping hand of violence 
- by negſeeun to fechre u retreat, were total! routed and opp PP oO PHT CT GE LOTLILG FT EG 4. 
With "great Titughter!"" However, though' defeated, [|| AD b 
theſr murtial „eee "unconquered;' for the JJ this ſpeeth;"pervaded'the Britiſh cawß nor ſtopped 
ns of cheit army were no ſooner Col- I till fe renched the tat f Oſtorius.“ Brie be | 
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_ under the command of Caractacus, to make another i [[-effe&t than to make im adopt the moſt prudent 
ſtand againſt the invaders of their country. The 
Romags revered the talents of this-able commander, 
while the Britons, looking up to him as their deli- || the difficultics to be ſurmounted were many; but 
verer, prepared to encounter Oftorius 9 xedoubled || notwithſtanding the nature of the country, and the 
f 4 


drann anc courige, . I refolite Behaviour of the Brit ; 
As Caractacus well knew how unequal a conteſt © Britons, which rendered 
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: ell | | : the proſpect more-gloomy, he relied with pleaſin 

ern . d ee in xa . I on the tried valour of bis legions, Whoſe fr- 
OPEN EQ de ore endeayoured to gain poſſel- I dour to engage was ſcarcely: to be ſed. Dan- 
Hon of inacceſſible poſts... With this view he poli- CY nd ans, ee 


—_— 


| gers, when the. prize of Victory is d 
.tically. transferred he ſeat of war from the county 9 oy prize ol Victory is diſplayed, tend 


only te inflame à deſire of glory, and to augment 
courage in the boſoms of the brave. Oftorius marked 
the eagerpeſsof his troops; but would not ſuffer them 
to engage, till he had diſcovered a ford where, with 
the leaſt obſtruction, they might paſs the river. 


the Sllures, or South Wales, to that of the Ordo 


ö vr | unding wich oraggy. 
W bigh mountaing; which natural fortiffca- 
Mons would enable him either to attack or annoy the 
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— re rn nemo — 
Having given the ſignal for an attack, the Romans 


croſſed the ſtream, and aſſaulted the ramparts of the 


enemy with unſhaken firmneſs; which the Britons | 


| defended with equal bravery. The comeſt was | 
Jong and bloody: and fortune ſeemed at firſt to fide 
with the Britons; but Roman diſcipline prevailed; 
me ramparts were forced, and both armies came ta 
a cloſe engagement. 
Joſs on which of the contending hoſts to beſtow her 


palm, till the Roman veterans re moved her uncer- 


tainty. Covered with their heavy armour, the wea- 
ons of the [Britons made little impreſſion, while 
death followed every blow they ſtruck. Caractacus, 
unable longer to ſupport! the uneqal conflict, re- 
treated to his camp on the ſunimit of the mountain. 
The aſcent was ſteep, and the Britons diſputed every 
foot of ground like men regardleſs of deſtruction. 
But their efforts, though vigorous, were in vain,” 

Death preſented himſelf to them on every ſide. The 
Romans had gained the fummit; Slaughter enſued. 
Blood and devaſtation filled the Britiſſ camp. Vic- 
tory rede triumphant among the Roman legions, 
and delivered the ſtandard of Britith liberty into 
their hands. VVV 
This was indeed a day of carnage and deſolation: 
the ſlain were innumerable. Many perſons: of diſ- 
tinction were taken priſoners, to decorate the, vain 
ſhew of a Roman triumph; and among theſe, the 
compaſſionate eye of a feeling hiſtorian cannot but 
drop a tear while he numbers, the wife, daughter, 
and brothers, of the truly heroic Caractacus. Abaſh- 


ed, confounded, and diſtracted at this fatal over- 


throw, as a generous lion, terrified by his purſuers 
is driven into the toils, ſo did Caractacus incon- 


ſiderately fly for ſhelter to the ſtrumpet Cartiſman- (paſſed it's meridian ſplendour, while that of the Bri- 


Victary was for a time at a 


impulſe of glowing generoſity. He ordered the 


dua, queen of the Brigantes. She had a long time 


been a friend to the Romans, and at variance with 


her /huſband Venutius, for the active part he had 


frequently taken in the defence of his còuntry. De- 


lighted therefore with the favourable. opportunity of 
gratifying her reyenge and obliging (6, Romans, 
ſhe baſely loaded Caractacus with chains, and deli- 
xered/him into their hands. An action, which it is 
hoped, in all the records of future hiſtory, will b 
branded with the ſtrongeſt marks of infamy, - | 


0 


. "The military reputation of this illuſtrious hero 


ns well known at Rome. He had far many years || 
{ſupported that formidable confederacy, begun by 


Caſſivellaunus, and was eſteemed the moſt expe- 
rienced among the Britiſn chiefs. We may reafon- | 
ably ſuppoſe then, that the capture of ſuch a piiſoner 
uould be received with univerſal joy, and that the Ro- 
mans would. wiſn to ſee exhibited as a public ſpectacle, 
a man whoſe military talents had frequently checked 
the eflight of the Roman eagles. All the captives 
therefore were ſent to Rome, in order to gratify the 
general curioſity of the people. On the day appoint- | 
ed for: this-purpoſe the whole city attended; the præ- 
torian guards were under arms, the emperor and | 
empreſs, each being ſeated on a magnificent throne, 
adorned with the trophies of war. All eyes were 
intent on the proceffion, which moved ſlowly on in 
the following order. The. vaſſals and dependents of 
Caractacus walked firſt; after theſe proceeded the 
Warlike ſpoils; which were followed by the general's 
family, uhoſe flowing tears ſufficiently ſhewed, that 
their ſpirits were equally depreſſed with their for- 
tunes, Very different was the manly deportment of 
the rave Caractacus. His ſteady countenance de- 
monſtrated that his ſoul ſoared far above his preſont 
condition. His behaviour was collected and firm. 
When che drew near the imperial throne, he 
boldly addreſſed Claudius in the following words, 
recorded by Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian; „ Had 


my moderation kept equal pace with my birth] 


and fortune, 1 had entered this capital not as a 
captive but a friend. Nor wouldſt even thou, O 


Ceſar! have diſdained to rank in the number of 
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| 


thy friends, a prince deſcended from a long race of 
royal and illuſtrious anceſtors, and the commander 
of many nations. My preſent condition adds luſtre 
10 your glory, though it reflects diſhonour upon 
me. I was once maſter of men and arms, of horſes 
and chariots of war, of riches and power. Can you 
wonder that 1 fought to preferve, and that I loſt 
them with regret? If the Romans are deſirous of 
univerſal empire, does it follow that all N 7 
ſhould tamely ſubmit to the yoke? Had the ha 
of perfidy ſooner betrayed me, 1 ſhould have been 
leſs diſtinguiſned by misfortanes, and you by glory: 
Had I fallen in battle, both my name and fortune 
had been conſigned to oblivion. Puniſh"me' with 
death, and I hall ſoon be forgotten; ſuffer me to 
live, and the generous action will remain an eternal 
monument of your clemency.” This ſpeech; deli- 
vered by ſo noble a captive, affected the whole au- 
dience. The mind of Claudius, naturally humane, 
melted into ſympathiſing pity; and felt the ſtrong, 
chains of Caractacus and his family to be taken off 
in his preſence, while at the ſame time the famous 
Agrippina, congratulating them on the enjoyment 
of their liberty, received them with the tendereſt 
marks of kindneſs, and afterwards loaded them with 
favours. |. Such was the conduct of the generous 
Roman and the ſpirited Briton, both of whom ma) 
be ſaid juſtly to have a claim to the admiration of 


poſterity. 


This victory was placed by the ſenate among the 
brighreſt periods of Roman glory, and they honoured 
Oftorius, though abſent, with a triumph. 

But the proſperity of the Roman general had now 


tons appeared to riſe with new luſture. The Romatis, 
lulled into ſecurity by ſucceſs, grew indelent and 
careleſs. The Britons, taught by fatal experience 
the value of military diſcipline, became more for- 
midable than ever. They fell upon the præfect 


and his legionary cohorts, who were left to erect 


forts in the country of the Silures, and would have 


cut them to pieces, had not a reinforeement ar- 


rived” in time from the neighbouring garriſons, 


The præfect himſelf, with eight centurions, and a 


yore number of privates, were among the ſlain. 
Soon after they routed a foraging party, with ſome 
[ſquadrons ſent to it's ſupport. They were purſuing 
their advantages, when Oſtorius ſent out his cohorts 
to ſtop their progreſs. Their endeavours proving 
unſucceſsful, he was abliged to draw forth the whol 


of his 1 Even theſe were no longer invin- 
eible. The Britons attacked them fiercely,” and 


with very little loſs on their fſde. 

After theſe ſucceſſes, innumerable ſkirmiſhes took 
place, which now became frequent all over the face 
of the country, in woodlands, in fens, as chance 
zor choice, temerity or precaution, reſentment or 


maintained the battle till night, when they retired 


'avarice; directed: ſometimes with, ſometimes witti- 


out the orders of their reſpective leaders. Two'co- 


Shorts of auxiliaries, ſent out by rapacious officers, 

not taking neceſſary! precautions, were cut to pieces 
while ravaging the country, c hoſe Ipoils che Bri- 
tons diſtributed among the inhabitants of the neigh- 
-bouring ſtates; and this generous conduct paved 


the way for a general revolt. 80 many 
' unfavourable' and ſucceſſive occuftences 


| A. } D. 53 


could not fail affecting Oſtorius Scapula, now 1 
depteſſed by a weight of years and a load of afflic- 
|- tions.” To the laſt he fell 4 mattyr: and died with 

Fele for not being able to terminate a war he had 


un ſucceſsſullj. | 


This able gegeral's demiſe was conſidered by 
the' Britons a8 u happy preſage of returning inde- 
ed They diſplayed again the ſtandard of 
liberty, and were determined to hazard à battle 
with 1 invaders of their country. Manlius Va- 


lens 


* * 1 . * EY 2 4” — — 1 9 5 e 12 
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Brigantes, that infamous betrayer of Caractacus, 


1 They. received, his pointed repreſentations with all 
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lens took the command of the Roman forces till 
the arrival. of Aulus Didius, Who was appointed by 


could reach his government, an engagement had 
taken place between the two armies, in which the 
Romans were defeated; and the Britons, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, had penetrated into Britannia prima; 
whereby their legionary troops were diſpirited, and 
their auxiliaries thrown into. great conſternation. 
Didius, on his arrival, found ſufficient reaſons to 
reprehend Manlius, and exerted his utmoſt endea- 
vours to recover the loſſes ſuſtained: by the impru- 
dent conduct of that general. By his abilities and 
application, though unequal to the taſk he was ſent 
to perform, this Roman proprætor put a ſtop to the 
victories of the Silures, or people of South Wales. 
Claudius, dying about this time, was ſucceeded 
in the imperial throne by Nero, a prince whole luſt, 
avarice, and cowardice, rendered him averſe to mi- 
litary: exploits; but the people. conſidered Britain as 
one ol the faireſt jewels in the Roman diadem; and 
Nero thought it prudent to tread in the ſteps of 


Claudius, whoſe. memory he highly reſpected. A [ 


kind of civil war. alſo: broke out in Britain, occa- 
fioned, by Cartiſmandua, queen in a province of the 


having taken to her polluted bed Volocatus, one of 
her, menial ſervants. ,, She likewiſe put to death the 
brother and, kinſman of her huſband. IExaſperated 
at ſuch ſhocking injuries, Venutius excited the re- 
ſentunent of the neighbouring ſtates againſt her. 


. 2 


the marks of horror; and determined to puniſh the 


baſe Cartiſmandua inan exemplary manner. The 
Silures and Brigantes joined the confederacy; and 
bound themſelyes hy the moſt ſolemn acts of their | 
religion, either to take ample vengeance on the be- 


trayer of their country, or periſh, 


3 


. » Cartiſmnangua,; now experienced ſome of thoſe | 
conlequenccs that ever gttend a gratification. of 
law leſs palhons,., Deſerted by her friends, hated by 


; 


her ſuhjects, expoled to the fury of an enraged pea- | 
ple, the; had no. choice left: but that of flying ſor 
ſuccout to.the enemies. of her country, who readily | 
received her with; much, more: kindneſs and reſpect || 
than herlicentious character merited. The Britons {| 


— * D CI" 
> 


. 


'T as 


Jmmcdjotely; .purſycd, her to this friendly aſylum, | 


andythe. Romans marched out to meet them, An 


obllivate engagement enſued, the field of battle was 


covered wilh lain, and, Cartiſmandua was with dif. 


feu preſerved from, falling into the hands of an 


icenſed people, %% did: wont ig Sf] 
We may jultly. conclude, that this battle not alittle 
;tayniſhed the military hongurs of; the Romans; far 
we find Venutius ſeized upon all the dominjons of 
Cartilmanqduaz and.the confederates, exaſperated at 


the protection given her, by the Romans, reſolved || 


unanunouſly, to exterminate. or expel-thoſe bold in- 
trudcie ,, Didius,.. who, was very old;and infirm, in- 
.trafled,the.command. of the army, whom he could 
not hend in; perſon, to generals much inferior in me- 
it, cke Jaw. with extreme grief the ſudden reverſe | 
ol his fortune, and fell; a, victim to the complicated 
an accunt of his death reached Rome, 
Haulings Suetonius, a celebrated eneral, Was ap- 
poigteq to ſupply his place, A leader of his abilities 
Mae, much wanted in Hritain, and the Romans che- 
.rilhed the moſt, Aattering expectations from his mi- 
litary talents; Nor were they deceived by a falſe 
hope, fer this great commander iopk che moſt pru- 
110 ng, Ot (uxest0 ſurmount the difficultics he Knew 
e had to encounter with. lll tynad | 


be greater part of the Roman army was en- 


a FN te country of the Ordovices, near. the 
ſtreigit which; ſeparates. the island of Mona, now 


. called Angleſey, from. the coaſt of North Wales. This | 
hand; wap well. peopled, and the place where che | 
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Druids had ſited their reſidence. Suetonius deter- 
| mined to deftroy | their ſeat of ſuperſtition,” con- 
the:emperor..to. ſucceed Oſtorius. But before he | 


ceiving that while the Britons were under the in- 
fluence of their inſtructions, it was in vain to think 
of reducing them by force ta obedience. Mona 
thereſore muſt be laid waſte, and the Druids extir- 
pated, in order to pave a way for Roman ambition 
to triumph over Britiſh liberty. Suetonius per- 
ceiving that the arm of the ſea, which divides Mona 
from the adjacent coaſt, | could not be forded by his 
infantry; collected a ſyfficient number of boats for 
tranſporting the legions, while the horſe croſſed 
the treight. As he drew near, he found the ſhore 
lined: with the natives to oppoſe: him; but being 
drawn up at ſome diſtance, he landed with very little 
oppoſition. VV 
A ſcene now preſented itſelf which ſtruck the Ro- 
mans with a ſuperſtitious horror; as the Britons ad- 
yanced, they beheld their women runrüng up and 
down their ranks with diſhevelled hair, like ſo many 
furies, having flaming torches in their hands, and 
making diſmal lamentations; while at the ſame time 
the Druids, who were intermixed with them, in- 
voked heaven, pouring forth the, moſt. horrid exe- 
crations, and calling down the vengeance of the gods 
upon the enemies of their religion. This unuſual 
ſight, with the horrid yellings with which it was ac- 
companied, transfixed for a time the Roman legions 
motionleſs, Suctonius | ſeeing their conſternation 
and how mych they were expoſed to the arrows of 
the Britons, flew from rank to rank, and endeavoured 
to rouſe his ſoldiers to action. At lengthianimated 
by exhortations of their general, they attacked and 
ſoon routed the confuſed multitude that had made 
a ſhew of oppoſition, driving them, their prieſts and 
women into their woods, with a terrible flaughter. 
| Being. by this defeat maſter of the iſland, Sueto- 
nius deſtroyed every place dedicated to ſuperſtitious 
worſhip. ble oyerturned their altars that had often 
been ſtained with human blood, cut doun their ma- 
gical woods, demoliſhed their myſterious groves, 
burnt their prieſts in thoſe fires that had been light- 
ed for the ſacrifice of Roman priſoners, and by theſe 
acts of cruel ſeverity put an effectual ſtop to Druid- 
iſm. He then ordered forts to be erected, and left 
a garriſon ſufficient to ſecure this new conqueſt. 
But while thus employed, his attention was re- 
quired to the interior provinces, where a general 
reyolt ſeemed impending; excited by oppreſſive 
taxes laid on the Britons, and the avarice, injuſtice, 
and brutality of the Roman procurator Catus De- 
clanus. e eee 
I The king of the Iceni, Praſatugus, having no ſon 
to inherit his immenſe treaſures, bequeathed them 
to the emperor, making Nero co-heir with bis two 
daughters, hoping by that means to procure a 
powerful protector for his children. But he was 
ME deceived, ſor the abominable vices of Nero 
had long made him a ſtranger to juſtice, gratitude, 
and humanity; and his officers copy ing too cloſely 
his example, were guilty of the moſt ſhocking acts 
of brutality, that luſt could dictate, or avarice per- 
petrate. Catus Decianus, a man of infamous cha- 
racter was ſent into Britain as procurator, or ſuper- 
intendant of the finances. Claudius had remitted 
the confiſcation; of the eſtates of thoſe; Britons: who 
had withſtood his power, but Decianus: eſtabliſhed 
a court of reſumption, by which he adjudged 
ſuch eſtates as had been forfeited to the imperial 


* 


treaſury. W 1:5] DYED 1 16013 133% FOOL 
In vain the oppreſſed Britons remonſtrated ; the 
procurator, a ſecond Nero, not only diſregarded 
their complaints and diſtreſſes, but, under pretence 
of acting as guardian to the daughters of the deceaſed 
Praſatugus, rapaciouſſy ſeized the whole of his king- 
dom, pillaged his palace, ordered his, widow, upon 
exclaiming againſt his iniquitous proceedings, to be 
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þ publicly ſcourged, and even commanded ome of 
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bis licentious centutions to violate the chaſtity of |} preſurnprion effected what military pudence might 2 
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baritys.and ſuch vile indignity offered to the'widow | forces, no leſs than two hundred and thirty thouſan | 
anch daughters af their king, rhe Iceni, mifeady ripe [| men, they did not "entertain 4 doubt of obtaining 1 
ſor a revolt, had recoufſe to arms, and were joined a complete victory; and deluded by this yain con- = 
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by. the,; Trinobantes, under the; command of 'Ve4 || fidence, they brought 2 theit wives and children | A 
mats 5.0.6 0! 131004, eee a TROLLEY II with them into the field, that they might be ſpecta= 
„Other neighbouring ſtates alſo united with them, J tors of the battle, and aſſiſt them in plundering the 2 
who, could, not behold ſuch glaring inſtances of Ro- invaders of their country.“ Theſe being placed in 
man cruelty... without deteſtation. Determined || waggons poſted in their rear, rendered A retreat ex- 
therefore to pour vengeance on their oppreſſors, tremely difficult. e i vg 1 e 
they bound themſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner || ' [The appearante of the Britons, in ſuch numbers 
to revenge. their country's; Wrongs, or to periſn in [| aſtonithedthe'Romani, * At their head, ſtood Boa». 
the.iglorious attempt. Boadicea having been ap- dicca in her chariot with her two daughters. She 
pointed head of her allies, and who inherited the || was dreſſed in a looſe-bodied gown, with a ſpear in 
ſpirit of, her; anceſtors, inſpired them with ſenti- | her hand, and à hare in her Doſom, which, at tho 
ments of revenge, by painting in the moſt ſtriking |] end of her harangue, ſhe let {lip as an omen of ſue- 
colours the unjuſt injuries received by herſelf and || ceſs.” In her perſon ſhe was tall and robuſt, Her 
family. The Britons, felt the force of her. eloquence, face comel) and full of dignity. Her complexion 
and waited with impatient deſire of pouring on the |} was” fair, and her yellow treſſes flowed. below, her 
heads of her inhuman enemies the deſtruction: they [| Waiſt; Addreſſing herſelfto rhe army, ſhe repreſented 
deſerved. {11} oy eng ogy 2g I with the moſt powerful eloquence, and in the moſt 
Camelodunum was the firſt place that felt their |] pathetic manner, the inhuman inſults Which, with= 
vengeance. This place was taken by ſtorm. Blood || our proveration; ſhe had received; 4 But, added ſhe, 
and laughter enſued, andthe inhabitants experienced || the deſire of revenging mine own injuries, how great 
every torture an,exaſperated enemy could deviſe. |] ſoever, is the leaſt motive'that induced me to attack 
Boadicea retaliated on the Roman women the {| thoſe tyrants of the world. It is the univerſal ſlave- 
ſame kind of injuries dane to herſelf and daughters; [| ry that is preparing, the chains that are forging for 
The garriſon retired to the temple of Claudius, [| my brave and numerous people, that have. rouſed 
vainly,; imagining, that a ſtructure devoted to re- me'ito vengeance. ' I have taken the field to defend 
ligiqus., purpoſes, would, have been Al ſufficient de- || the liberties of my chuntty; but if there be any here 
fence, againſt the ſwords of the victors; but they || who prefer the yoke of ſlavery, to freedom; who can 
ſhouldꝭ have conſidered Mona was chen laid waſte I tamely behold'their. wives and aughrers raviſhed, 
and her ſacred graves deſtroyed; ſo that religious || and ſtoop ſo low as td kiſs the feet of an'inſolent 
fury, in the breaſt of the Britons,” being added to a || maſter, they will do well to depart. For myſelf, I 
ſenſe, of civil wrong, not pity herſelf could reſtrain |] am abſolutely determined to conquer or periſh,” 
their rage; they forced the temple, laid the edifice I A generalꝰſnout bf applauſe reſounded through. the 
in aſhes, Which its ſanctity could not protect, and | ranks of the Britiſh army. Thc e for engaging 
pur every, Roman in it to che ſword! Elated with J Was diſplayed, and the army Tuft ed to the charge 
this ſucceſs, they continued; marking their: footſteps J with Var go e I dne 
with devaſtation wherever they came. Petilius Ce- [[ On the firſt onfer t Britons ſeemed 7; ther to 
realis marched, with the [ninth legion to ſtop! their || court chan decline deſtruction, but their moſt Vigor- | 
ravages. The,Britons advanced ta meet them, and, || ous exertions evuld'not diſorder or break the Roman 
after an ohſtinate conflict all the ibfantty were cut ranks The legionary ſoldiers now allied out into 
the open plain upon the enemy, and were followe 
by their auxiliaries. They charged the Britons 110 
| irreſiſtible intrepidity, and bote down all oppolition. 
et victory was doubtful,” till the field of battle 
was covered 'withthe'{lain.” At length the Roman 
{| diſcipline'pteviiſed, and the Britons were routed 
wich incredible ae ny thouſand of them 
cea, entering London, deſtroyed both town and in. ||| were Killed, Whereas of the omans' not more than 
four hundted were lain, and as many wounded. 
[The unfortunate Boadicea, ſceing her revenge dif. 
places included, put;to death more than eighty thou- appointed, wy op Rae yo fruſtrated, by the defear 
ſand perſons, ſparing neither age, ſex; nor rank of her army, put an end to Her 1 4 0 poiſon, Some 
among them.... [ writers ate of Opinſon that the place” where this 
Ihe Roman general, in order to put a ſtop to ||| battle was fought,” Was 'Salifbury plain, and that 
Stonehenge was erected a" monument to comme 
This being reſolved, on; he choſe an advantageous f morate ine heroſſm of Boaditea; others think the 
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poſt, where, his forces, amounting only to ten important conteſt was decided im à large open ſpace, 
thouſand, would have jt:;in their power to, ſuſtain ||| Which ate now the fields beter Hamtead, High. 
dige. J Kane ung Leon ten fear the'cenrer of WHICH, abquea 
reconnoitred the country, he fixed upon a ſpot of [|| mile and a- alf north of Clerkenwell,” is a ſmall Pro- 
ground, acceſſible only by a narrow: defile, having eating" bank, Which is yet called Baditea's camp, | 
-b ſorne' Writers * "106 bans e | Pod * 
rear. He; now. placed his legionary troops in the dont weconfider the complexlon of the times, 
centre, the light armed; on each ſide, und bis ca- and What an anhuman manmbnſter waz t len reign= 
valry on the wings In chis poſitiom and order of I ing emperor, Süetonius might" be faid to have pur- 
battle, he, waited the approach of an incehſed he- ſued his conqueſts With a cruelty, unaccountable in 
roine, and prepared to receive the aſſault of the en- ||" ſo great a" man. Not à Briton received: uarter. 
raged Britons, or to attgel them, as circumſtances; ]|\-Even defenreleſs wornen and children Were pur to 
92 mij ht rehder expedient. IT 2 160 4 #39116) 1 death; hole diſteiéts were aid waſte With fire and 
Suetonius did pot wait long for the enemy. The II- ſword; tons and villages were treducel to ashes; 
Britons, hoping by one deciſive blow to extermi- and the Britens having neglected to raiſe. corn for 
nate the whole power of the Romans, haſtened to; ||- themſcives,/*by imagining the Roman magazines 
the attack. Boadicęa led chem into the plain, in | [certain plunder, a famine cfoſed theſe ſcęnes of 
the front of the Roman army. In this inſtance diſtreſs, and almoſt depopulated thoſe” parts of the 
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iNand the ſword had ſpared. Yet notwithſtanding. 
theſe accumulated miſeries, though deprived of 
cattle, bread, habitations, and friends, they refuſed 
to ſue for peace, relplving rather to periſh than 
make the leaſt ſubmiſſhon. This. inflexible obſti- 
nacy, Julius Claſſicanus, who, ſucceeded Decianus 
in the office of procurator, attributed to its true 
cauſe, namely, the haughtineſs and ſeverity, of Sue- 
tonius; in conſequence of which he wrote to the em- 
peror of Rome, informing. him, that an end could 
not be expected to Britiſh reſentment; unleſs Sueto- 
nius was recalled. His letter hadſhts proper weight 
kt Rome, to which he was ordered to repair, and 
Petronius Turpilianus was ſent to ſucced him in the 
a Tn. -. This new governor purſued a way very 
AD. 6g. different 450 that of his predeceſſor, 
He was humane, gentle, and, during the whole 
time of his command, permitted the Britons to en- 
jy unmoleſted repofe, ſo that he accompliſhed eaſi- 
y, by moderation, what military ſeveriries could 
not effect. The Iceni, and other revolted pro- 
vinces, .re-acknowledged the Roman . juriſdiction; 
The Britons, in general, e wrongs. Their 
rage abated, plentiful harveſts adorned” their fields, 
and peace once more extended her olive-branch over 
a deſolated country. After having reſided in Britain 
three years, he returned to Rome. Triumphal ho- 
nours were decreed him; experience having taught 
the Rbmahs, that lenity and mildneſs, were more 
likely to ſubdue the Britons, than tyranny and mili- 
A. D. 6, At, executions. | He was ſucceeded by 
a 5, Trebellius Maximus, whoſe inactive.dil- 
poſition, avarice, and want of experience, cauſed 
in inſurrection among his ſoldiers, yhich broke out 
nto tumults, and being encouraged. by Roſcius Ce» 
lius, chey deſerted, and compelled him to ſeek his 
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| out receding from his dignity.” No griping extor- 
in all his public acts, he' endeavoured to give the 


equal hand, he made himſelf beloved by all parties, 


1 


to ſubmiſſion. By the | 
olive. branch in ihe other, he prevailed upon ſeveral 


— INIT 


degrees, with the lenient art of perſuaſion more than 


The emperor, with whoſe name it is ſufficient to 
have ſullled one page of our hiſtory, about this time 
put an end to his life with his own deteſted hands; 


and during the ſucceeding ſhort. reigns of Vitellius, 


'Galda, and Otho, Britain enjoyed an uninterrypted 
calm of tranquillity. Vitellius appointed Vectius 


Bolauus to the; government of Britain; and on the 


demiſe of Vitelliug, his ſucceſſor Veſpatian gave the 
command to Petilius Cerealis. This brave general 
conquered, the Brigantes, whoſe country extended 
from Solway-Frith to Cheſhire, and ſrom the Tyne 


to the Humber; and Julius Frontinus who ſucceed- | 


ed him ee * Mes, Ju inhabited Wales. 
A Das. At length, to Julius Agricola was re- 
A. D. 78. fed the honour of 0 the 
Britons, The tranſactions of this great general and 
conſummate ſtateſman, ate ſuccinctly related by 
Tacitus, his fon-in-law, one of the moſt elegant 
"Writers, and without exception, the beſt hiſtorian 
that any age or nation ever produced. His autho- 
'rity, therefore,” we propoſe to follow, as being, in 
ur ' opinion, ſuperior to all others. Agricola had 
ſerved under 

Preyious to his arrival in Britain, the Ordovices, 
*Inhubirants of North Wales, had cut off a body of 
Roman horſe ſtätioned on their frontiers. Agricola, | 
though the ſummer was far advanced, reſolved to 
(Check this inſurrection in its infancy, which por- 
tended dangerous conſequences, He accordingly 
'aſſembled the legions, and. auxiliaries, though! diſ- 
Perſed in different parts of the country, and with the 
utmoſt expedition marched againſt the Ordovices. 
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"Their" rocks and mountains were no effectual bar: 
Against ſuch an experienced commander, He routed: 


them on, plas drove them from, precipices, and 
Ported through, places deemed inacceſſible. Har- 
iraffed in very part, 


Hor, and embraced the conditions hig clemeney held 


„ ii 


| Here Rei erected a chain of farts ito ſecure His con- 


uetonius with great reputation. || 


1 and unable to remain in any 
place of ſalety, they ſubmitted to the Roman gover- | 


— — — 
The winter being over, Agricola began xhe opera- 
tions which he had planned for completely reducin 

the iſle of Angleſey; an undertaking which Sue“ 
tonius, when recalled, had left unfiniſhed. This 
he effedted v ith great reputation to himſelf; and 
then returning to the ſouthern provinces, he made 
it his chief ſtudy, during winter, to gain a perfect 
knowledge of the tempers and diſpoſitions of the 
Britons, whereby he might put in practice the moſt 
likely means to conciliate their affections. His en- 
deavours to this end were crowned: with ſucceſs. 
He began his civil adminiſtration with acts of 
clemency,- without relaxing in the diſtribution of 
juſtice, He was particularly careful to reform thoſe 
abuſes that had crept into the army, and to reſtrain 
the licentiouſneſs of his troops, that no freſh cauſe 
of diſpute might ariſe from their inſolence and op- 
preſſion, He was an enemy to every ſpecies of 
corruption. Severe, but not cruel; affable, with. 


tion or rigour were employed in collefting the tri- 
bute; no iniquitous impoſitions were ſuffered; and 


leaſt diſſatis faction poſſible to the people in general. 
By thus holding che reigns of government With an 


both of Britons and Romans. The latter cheriſhed 
a real attachment to his perſon, and the firſt revered 
him as a parent and a friend. 


Finding ſome of the provinces ſtill refufing obe- 
dience tothe Roman power, particularly che Medi- 
ni, inhabitants of Northumberland, Agricola took 
the field the enſuing ſpring, and compelled them 

. in one hand, and the 


capital cities to .yeceive Roman garriſons; and by 


force, he ſubdued the whole iſland to obediente. 

At the end of the campuign, returning to his 
head- quarters in the ſouth, he purſued throughout 
the winter his former ſyſtem of polities. He erect- 
ed temples, | courts of judicature, and other public 
ſtructures. Fe endouraged the building of private 
houſes, and ieſtabliſned ſchools and ſeminaries. The 
Britons, in time, became fond of the arts and man- 
ners of the Romans, They cultivated the Roman 
language; put on the Roman habit, and imbibed 
greedilyc Roman luxurios: till at length their natural 
Aimplicity, together with the Very remembränce of 
their former independence, was buried with their 
freedom, in / the grave of diſſipation, the bane of 
every virtue. A100 tt dhe #2 

Agricola, in the following ſummer, made an in- 
curſion into Scotland, then called Catelſonia, Whete- 
in he penetrated to the Frith of the river Tay. 


queſt, Theſe were well ſupplied with proviſions, 
and brave intrepid garriſou. It is Faid;- they were 
.conſtructed:withdo much art, and ſo advantageouſly 
ſituated, that not one of them was either torcet, 
ſurrendered, oriquitted/as untenable, during his re- 
ſidencea theBricond, 216 e PPE! 
4 Iitus, having ſueceeded Veſpatian as 
n St, emperor, confirmed N rieola mi 0 
vernment; Who early in the pri ue Pöseeedes Ji is 
operations, and: ledhis:army' northward df the ſorts 
he had erected, having in his route ſubduetl ſeveral 
of the ſmaller tribes. In the year following he coaſt- 
ed along the country, Taw''the coaſt of Ireland, arid 
ſormed a plan for it's invaſion; but this deſign, by 
the deathzof Titus, was never executed. He ſpent 
+the:concluſion.of this campaign in ſecuring his con- 

queſts, by building a chain of forts' acroſs the neck 
of land lying between rhe Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
by which all communication was cut off between the 
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beyond Badotria, or the Frith ofo Forth. Durin g 


his march, which extended through Perthſhire and 


Fite, bis fleet coaſted the ſhore,” which fappeared 
alarming! beyond expreſſion to the inhabitants living 


near the. ſeas At this time Galgacus was king of 
the Caledonian; Britons, a Prince admired for his | 


military. talents. He had been educated: in the 
ſouthern part of Britain, ferved; under the: Romans, 
and was well acquainted with their manner ol. fightz 
ing. Knowing the ſuperiot advantages that attend 
acting upon the offenſive, he reſolv eib to attack the 
Roman forts erected between the Forth and Clyde, 
without waiting till the enemy ſhould carry fire and 


ſword. .into;the heart of his country. This ſudden 


movement of Galgacus, with exaggerated accounts 
of the number of his forces, having been reported 
to the Roman officers, they adviſed their general to 
retreat; but Agricola, ſenſible of the effect ſuchi a 
ſtep muſt produce, reſolved to face the enemy; but 
adopted every prudent precaution his preſent critical 
his troops in one body, to oppoſe à numerous, 
active enemy, Who might ſurround him, and cut off 
his proviſions. In order, therefore, to avpid the 


ſituation required. He ſaw the ane 


fate of petiſhing by famine, he divided his forces 


F a7 mydt hol amos gfe. ,cumd 
Galgacus no ſooner, perceived this, than he fel 
ſuddenly upon the weakeſt diviſion of, the Romans, 
and, having cut to pieces the advanced guard, 
poured like a deluge into their camp. The ſudden. 
neſs of this attack filled the legionary ſoldiers with 
aſtoniſhment, which was greatly heightened by its 
having been made in a dark and tempeſtuous night, 
Fortunately for them, Agricola having been inform- 
ed by ſpies of the enemies deſign, diſpatcheꝗ a re- 


inforcement of light armed infantry to their aſſiſt- 


ance; who when they reached the camp gave a ge- 
neral ſhout, which intimidated the enemy, and ani- 
mated with returning vigour the deſpairing legion. 


Thus timely. ſupported, the whole body fell with 
fury upon the Caledonians, who, unable to reſiſt 
the charge, betook themſelves to flight, and re- 
treated to their ſtrong holds, whither the Romans Fu . 2 

did not think it prudent to purſue them. This de- alſo a cuſtom among the Romans for their, generals 
feat, inſtead, of quelling, rouſed in their hofoms the 
ſpirit of liberty, which diffuſed itſelf through the 
u hole country. A general aſſociation was entered 


into, and an army far more numerous was raiſed; 


but before they were ready to take the field, the fea- | 
lon was too far advanced to attempt a deciſion of 


the great canteſt depending. 
A. D. 84. 


wives and children in places of ſafety, they waited 
for the Romans at the foot of the Grampian bills. 
The Romans were impatient to appear in the field 
of action. They called on their general to lead them 
into Caledonia, aſſuring bim of their readineſs to 


undergo every fatigue, and face every danger. Agri- 
cola, pleaſed with their martial ardour, ſent his fleet 
before him, with orders to alarm and harraſs the 
enemy; while he himſelf advanced againſt the Ca- 


. . | y 25 „„ .. ̃ͤ !!!!! wr dot SH ds => 
ledonian army, which conſiſted: of thirty thouſand I which Agricola perceiving, he quitted His horle, 


men, headed by Galgacus. n | CLOTH 


Upon the approach of the Romans, this in- 
trepid chief harangued his, troops in theſe words: l 
* When I conſider. the cauſe of this war, and 


the Raten criſis, I have reaſon to preſume, that 


the, 
Hand will, date their birth from this important day. 


eyes are yet unpolluted, and free from the conta- 
gion of foreign tymanny: and this ſecret receſs, un. 
known. to faroe, has hitherto preſerved us in all' the 
bleſſings of liberty. Beyond us is no nation, 


nothing but waves and rocks; and on that ſide, 


No. 5. 


- 


The Hritons having, early im the f ring, 
collected their forces, and fecured their 


| 


1 


OE 


* NT * 
— 
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If arrows was diſcharged on both 
began with inexpreſſible fury. 


in hahd, cheir javelins, Which they could datt wit 
future happineſs and freedom of the whole | endeted ulelels. But what 
[| contributed 'chiefly'ts the rour that immediately en 

For we are the moſt valiant remains of che Britona, 
ſeated in the remoteſt regions, beyond me ken of 
thoſe nations enflaved by the enemy: ſo that our 


nothing but boiittige arid Navery, Wünch th ves 
pected fro che Romans, a people ihſatiaBle 10, their 
luſts, and unbounded” in theit” ambition, ng 
robbers of tile World; and rivagers of the Univerſe 
now: the exhabſted continent can nb Rare, NPY 
their rapines, endeavour to riſſe the Wide [645 and 
ocean. Where they meet With“ ophlen 8 Hi 


G. 
WI 


the falſe names of empire and 
boaſt» of eſtabliſhing : provinees they 
have rendered'defolate.”  Our*goods are their” ba 

ies 


nou they are gueſts. 


* 


„Other flaves, whom nature and fortune have 


and maintain and ſupport their oppreſſors. _ 


of theirs will diſſolve their Whiole power. In fine, | 
berty Therefore, let the glory of our 'ariceltors, 
and the fate of out poſterity be well confidered. by 

j 1 111 IM 
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Had this animated ſpeech been delivered to an; 
other than undifeiplined troops, it might” have nad 
the deſired effect, that of ſecuring a victory. But 
in thoſe to whom it was addrefled; it only excited a 
ſhortalived tranfitory ſufy, Which was productive of 
a hideous ſhouting," cuſtomary With Ait beberoo 
nations before they begin an engagement. Ir was 


to harangue them, previous to a battle; nor did 
Agricola omit this neceſſary formality, but endea- 


| voured, with all the powers of i Roman eloquence, 


x0 inſpire his ſoldiers with courage, 
Ihe ſorees of Galgacus were drawn up on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, by which their whole number 
was to be ſeen at one view, and exhibited a very 
formidable appearance, Agricola formed his army 
in tyo lines“ The firſt conſiſted of eight thouſand 
auxiliary foot, and three thouſand horſe forming the 
wings.” The fecond was wholly fotmed of Roman 
legions. | Both armies Wafted for the ſignal to engage 
with' great impatience. -It, being given, a flight of 
Rakes and the battle 
The conteſt was ob. 
ſtinately maintained, with dubibus ſucceſs. For ſome | 
time the god of war ſeemed to favour Galgacus, and 
the Caledonns appeared ro have the advantage; 


and at the head of three Batdvian, and two T ungr! an 


y . 
221 


eohorts, advanced tq a cloſe t gagement. 
Ibis attack turved the case of victory ; for by 
elohing with kde enemp, 26d engaging them ſword 


reat' dexterity,” Were rendered” uftleſs.” But wha 
ſued;” was the ready ſupport" which the whole Ro- 
man army afforded their general, who, following 
his intrepid example, farced the Caledonian ca- 
valry te fall back on their foot, by which a con- 
fuſed intermixture of forces followed :., and the 

ranks being too thick, and the (ground: tho un- 
even for them to do much execution, numbers were 


ng via by the weight of their own horſes; 'and 


many : 
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many of their chariots, being without drivers, con- he marched into Scotland, and having proceeded 
tributed, with other unfortunate circumſtances, to || to the forts erected by Agricola, he found no enemy 
put the whole army into irreparable diſorder. In |] to encounter with; for the Caledonians had retired | 
the mean time, the Caledonian; foot that had been || upon his approach, to their faſtneſſes in the moun- 
poſted, at, the top of the. hill, wheeled, round during JJ tainous part of the country. He therefore ſet 
the heat of the action, in order to flank the Romans, ||] about providing for the future ſecurity of the Ro- 
and att; ck them in their rear, But they were op- || man provinces. To this end, and to prevent fu- 
poſed by four ſquadrons of horſe, Which Agricola J tute incurſions of the enemy, he raiſed a rampart 
| ate any [ of wood and earth, covered with turf, above eighty 
Thus diſappointed,,.and unable to ſtand the furious J miles acroſs the country from eaſt to weft, from 
It of the legionary. forces, the Caledonians gave |} the mouth of the Tyne to Solway Frith; and 
Eꝶ3uk 104-1 I fordſtill greater ſecurity to the ſouthern provinces, 
Galgacus in | yain, attempted. to rally his forces, || he placed garriſons at proper diſtances, along the 
nce. whole line. Having thus provided for their ſafe- 
. | was. impoſſible to be effected; they fled towards the || ty, andiallo reformed ſeveral abuſes that had crept 
13 | into the government under the command of Agri- 
cola, he returned to Rome, where he was com- 
plimented by his ſycophants with the ticle of reſtorer 
of Britain; Which was added to his other honorary 
aled diſtinctions, and ſtamped upon his coins. 
ſued them. in ſtraggling parties, whereby they might] On the death of Adrian, Antoninus * D 8 
| Pius ſucceeded to the empire; and the 138. 
year following the northern inſurgents demoliſhed 
| ſeveral parts of their boundary; but they were inter- 
rupted in their: progreſs by his lieutenant Lollius Ur- 
bicus, who compelled them to retire; and to pre- 
| | vent, if-poſſible,' future incurſions, he built another 
when hot more than three hundred and fifty, of the Wall of flone, covered with turf, from the Frith of 
Dunbritton to that of Edinburgh. From this pe- 
| riod to the death of Marcus Aurelius, nothing ma- 
| terial occurred. To Britain it was an interval of 
dreading captivity, more than death, the Caledonians I peace; nor did the northern people renew their de- 
ſet fire to their huts, and even maſſacred their wives predation, the garriſons having been every where 
and; children, that they might not fall into the hands |] well ſupplied with proviſions, and the ſoldiers relieved 
of, in their opinion, mare. ſavage, Romans. Oh, can [| at proper ſeaſonngs. O Nt; 
the tears of melting pity refrain from flowing, over || -' Commodus, on the death of his father „ | 
ſuch, bleeding ſacrifices to unfeeling ambition, and J Aurelius, aſſumed the purple; which A. D. 180. 
the inſatiable deſire of conqueſt and dominion! [| he had no ſooner done, than his criminal” exceſſes 
A. D. 85. It appears, this victory was not, leſs |] rendered him an object of deteſtation at Rome, and 
"|. +... 2", fatal to. Agricola, than to the Caledo- || contemptible in Britain. The Caledonians judged 
nians ; for the infamous Domitian, became jealous of || this a favourable opportunity for expelling their in- 
the reputation of his general, and his. ſucceſſes were || vaders from the bounds. of their territories. They 
the cauſe of his diſgrace. He was, recalled,'under IJ aſſembled a ſtrong body of forces who made a breach 
pretence of being promoted, to the government of J in the wall of Antoninus, ſtormed an adjacent fort, 
Syrig. On his arrival at Rome, triumphal honours, || and put the: garriſon to the ſword. Intelligence of 
and a ſtatue crowned with Jaurel, were decreed him I this event having been received at Rome, Ulpius 
by the ſenate, Byt he lived a very ſhort time to Marcellus, a commander of great military expe- 
enjoy the juſt reward of his merit; for corroding J rience, was ſent: to ſuppreſs the inſurrection in 
envy had. gained admiſſion, into, the breaſt of the JJ North Britain, where he began his operations- with 
ſordid emperor, nor would the military fame of | 


50 all the meaſures of the 


* 


* 


— 
>: 


WH, SLOTS TS. ANON TT | OW ſucceſs, and finiſhed: them with judgment, by re- 
Agricola luffer him to reſt, till he had found means {| viving the diſcipline of his army, puniſhing the re- 
to diſpatch him b poiſon, Thus fell this cele- J volters, and reducing affairs to their former channel; 
brated govergor of Britain, deſerving of the higheſt [| for which important ſervices to the ſtate, he was 
hongurs conſidered as a general, a civil magiſtrate, || treated in a. moſt ignominious manner by a puſil- 
or a ptopretor, Elis talents were, great, his judg- || lanimous emperor, who, when he could not proceed 
ment ſound, his memory tenacious, He was fruit. J to greater extremes, deprived him of his govern- 
tul in reſources, and intrepid in danger; a friend || ment and command.” ea. 
to merit, and an implacable enemy to extortion, He ] After the drparture of Marcellus, a-mutiny broke 
A D. 67. tos n by Salluſtius Lucullus, IJ out in the Roman army, who renounced openly their 
10 3 } boah eye ell a victim to the empe- e d * Berg To quell this commo- 
2 PE 21041 Oh ne ite, inte 
© Pour this rime the Caledonians, havidg collected || Britains who. by ee enen I 
their ſcattered ſorces, attacked the Romans with }| removing veteran officers, and treating the ſoldiers 
ſome Fax They even took ſeveral of the forts IJ with rigorous ſeverity, increaſed the peneral diſcon- 
erected on the iſthmus, between the Forth and I tent, inſomuch that they deputed fifteen hundred 
A. D. Ne Julius Severus was ſent to from the army to accuſe Perennes of high treaſon. 
ell an iuſurtection of the northern Commodus pretended to believe their allegations; 
] ople; but Was recalled before he could lead bis || and in order to divert the ſtorm from himſelf! deli 

orces againſt the enemy. In bis abſence, the Ca- I vered his favourite up to the enraged ſoldiery; who 
Tedonians, continued. their inroads, and: in a battle immediately; ſeized upon the im "whom "they 
ſacrificed/to their reſentmennt. 


W OED and Lucius Antoninus the Romans | | f 
were deleated, and Lucius himſelf was wounded in [| Pertinax laſtewards emperor) being appointed 
| III to ther government of Britain, he brought, after 


A. D. c t this time, an irruption, attended || having ſurmounted many diffculties, the muti- 
neers to ſubjection, and reſtored tranquillity to the 


W nn with great ſucceſs, re uired the imme. 1 
diate preſence of an able general. Priſcus Luſcinus | Province. -: However, the neceſfary ſeverities he was 
obliged to have recourſe to in this attempt; excited 
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was therefore ſent into Britain, and ſoon after follow... 


ed by the emperor Adrian in perſon. , On his arrival boch anaverſion in the ſoldiers, that he was recalled 
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m— The tyrant Commodus having been 
A. P. 198. poiſoned about this time by his concu- 
pine Martia, the Roman empire was, on his death, 
diſtracted with inteſtine convulſions, and the affairs 
of Britain were diſregarded in the bloody conten- 
tions for empire. Different pretenders for the im- 
perial diadem ſtarted up, and anarchy erected her 
throne in the capital of the world. At laſt Severus, 
having defeated all his competitors, and being 
ſeated ſecurely on the throne, determined to divide 
the government of Britain into two parts. The 
ſouthern department be committed to Heraclitus, 
and the northern to Virius Lupus. The latter was 
ſo harraſſed by the Caledonians, that he endea- 
voured to prevent their frequent viſits, and to pur- 


centive, inſtead of a reſtraint to the Caledonians; 
for finding they could be well paid, they took from 
hence a reſolution of being more troubleſome than 


ever, that they might be the oftener bribed. The |] the dignity and diſtinguiſhed merit of fo great a 


emperor being informed of their repeated inſurrec- 
tions, and the impolitic conduct of his general, 
reſolved on an expedition into Britain, though at that 
time ſixty years of age, and much afflicted with the 


| gout. DER 


A. D. 208 Accordingly, Severus arrived in the 


"iſland, attended by his two ſons Cara- | 


calla and Geta. Though old and infirm, he proſe- 
cuted this difficult enterprize with equal alacrity-and 
perſeverance. The Scots and Picts, appriſed of his 
intentions, and knowing he had no equal as a gene- 
ral, endeavoured to diſſipate the gathering ſtorm, 
by ſuing ſubmiſſively for peace; but the emperor 
was not to be diverted from his main deſign. He 
therefore diſmiſſed their ambaſſadors with an equi- 
vocal anſwer; and, having made all neceſſary pre- 

arations, marched into the enemics* country. 
e his ſon Geta in the ſouth, he proceeded 
northwards, accompanied by Caracalla. At length, 
after incredible fatigue, he advanced almoſt to the 
fartheſt bounds of North Britain. His army was 
too powerful to be oppoſed by the natives, who 


ls own requeſt, and Clodius Albinus ſucceeded / 


every-where ſubmitted to his unconquerable perſe- 


verance; but he met with obſtacles more difficult 
to ſurmount, than whole legions of embartled 


The vaſt tract of country he paſſed through was 
covered with woods, and interſected with bogs and 
marſnhes. Sometimes a frightful precipice oppoſed 


his progreſs, at others a broad and rapid river ob- 


ſtructed his march. By impediments of this kind, 
that continually lay in his route, his forces were de- 
ſtroyed without fighting, and diſcouraged without 
facing an enemy. The Caledonians ſaw his diſtreſs, 
and renewed their applicatinns for peace. He ac- 
cepted of their propoſals, having loſt in his march 
through Scotland above fifteen thouſand men, and a 
peace was accordingly concluded. But knowing 
that their obedience would be ſecured, and the con- 
ditions of treaty obſerved no longer than they were 
over-awed by a military force, he repaired the old 
wall built by Adrian, facing it with ſtone, and making 
it twelve feet high and eight feet thick. This wall 
the North Britons called Mutſever, that is, Severus's 
wall; and the South Britons; the Picts wall. The 
Jegionary ſoldiers of the Romans were employed in 
erecting this aſtoniſhing piece of architecture, the 
remains of which may at this day be traced for near 
ſeventy miles, and will probably long continue a mo. 
nument of the conſummate ſkill, and indefatigable 
induſtry of the Romans. Having finiſhed his expe. 
dition, leaving the command of the army to Cara. 
calla, Severus retired to Eboricum, or Vork, and 
took the title of Britannicus Maximus, which was 


afterwards ſtamped upon his own coins, and thoſe of 


| | 


his ſons who ſueceeded him. po 
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The imprudent conduct of Caracalla, in not con- 


trolling the inſolence, tyranny, and cruelty of his 
ſoldiers, who made excurſions beyond the wall, and 
committed the moſt wanton outrages, exaſperated 
the Scots and Picts to ſuch a degree, that, regard- 


leſs of the peace lately concluded, they had again 


recourſe to arms, and retaliated ſeverely upon the 


Romans the unprovoked injuries they had received 


from their hands. The emperor, When 


informed of this inſurrection, but not A. P. 218. 


| of the cauſe, was ſo highly incenſed, that he medi- 
tated nothing leſs than a general maſſacte of the 
devoted Caledonians; and with a determination of 

gratifying his ill- founded revenge, he iſſued orders 
to his army in the moſt rigorous terms; but lived 
not to fee his eruel mandate executed; for before 
the neceſſary preparations were completed, being 
chaſe repoſe with money; which proved only an in- depreſſed by infirmities and age, he died at Vork, 
in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age. His ſol- 


diers, by whom he was greatly beloved, performed 
his funeral rites with a magnificence ſuitable to 
prince. en a | 
Caracalla and Geta, the two ſons of Severus, to 
whom he had jointly bequeathed the empire, having 
in their eyes the luxuries of Rome, as beſt adapted to 
their vicious inclinations, made a peace with the 
Scots and Picts, and ſoon after quitted the iſland, 
taking with them their father's aſnes, which they de- 
poſited in the tomb of Adrian. But Caracalla, 


whoſe ambition would not ſuffer a compeer with him 


on the throne, confidering Geta as an enemy, rather 
than a brother, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated.” The 
wretch had made many fruitleſs attempts on his fa- 
ther's life; but unhappily ſueceeded in this baſe act 
Sie,, 8 b 111889 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the hiſtory of 


England after theſe tranſactions, till the reign of the 


emperor Diocleſian. On his aſcending 


fure for the ſecurity of the people. 


the throne, he commiſſioned Carauſius, A. D. 284. 


a perſon of mean extraction, but famous for his 
courage, to ſcour the Britiſh ſeas, with a powerful 


0 


fleet, of the piratical Franks and Saxons.” Carau- 


ſius executed his orders with great ſucceſs; but re- 
fuſing to account with the emperor's officers for the 
treaſute he had amaſſed, Maximinian, who was a 
ſharer with Diocleſian in the government of the 


empire, diſpatched an emiſſary with private in- 


ſtructions to put him to death. Being appriſed of 
this, he ſailed to Britain, where he was received 
with the greateſt acclamations of joy by the inha- 
bitants. The Roman army immediately proclaimed 
him emperor, and inveſted him with the purple 
robe. Carauſius now augmented his navy, and 
performed a coaſting” voyage by Gaul, Spain, 
and Italy; and ſo ſucceſsful were his depredations, 
by frequent deſcents upon the coaſt, that Maximi- 


nian was at length compelled to yield him the ſole 


government of Britain. His power, thus indirectly 
obtained, was well employed: for he fortified the 
wall of Severus, and embraced every prudent mea- 


About this time, Conſtantius was 


joined with Maximinian and Diocle- A. D. 293. 


ſian, in the government of the Roman empire; and 
Carauſius being at Bologne, he marched with a 
large army to inveſt that place. Conſtantius blocked 
up the port with a ſtone bank. Carauſius deſpiſing 
this obſtruction, fought his way through the Roman 
camp in à dark night, and going on buard a ſmall 
veſſel provided for the occaſion, landed ſafely in 
Britain. He now omitted no means of putting the 


iſland in a ſtate of defence; but while thus em- 


ployed, he was flain by Alectus, a boſom friend, 
and one of his officers, who aſſumed the govern- 
ment, and made preparations for waging war againſt 
Conſtantius. "The emperor was not - remiſs on his 
ſide. © Having landed his forces, with a determined 
| %% & P bravery 


& 
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bravery, he ordered that his ſhips ſhould: be ſet on 


fire, that his troops. might have no reſource but in 


death or conqueſt: Which ſingular, proof of valour 


drew the Britons from all quarters to his ſtandard. 


A battle enſued, in which Alectus was ſlain, and 
Conſtantius was hailed as their deliverer ſtom op- 
preſſion and tyranny. 5 n 0 . 
bi 46 The reſignation. of the empire by 
. winds Diocleſſan and Maximinianus now 
taking place, in favour. of Galerius and Conſtantius, 
the latter took charge of the affairs of Britain. He 
thought. the iſland, worthy of his reſidence, ; and ap- 


plied himſelf with unremitted labour to make thoſe 


happy people, who conſidered him as their father, 
* his adminiſtration the arts and. ſciences 
thrived by his munificence, and he permitted the 
free exerciſe of the chriſtian religion, which had for 


ſome time before been planted in the iſland. The, 


City of London was ornamented with, elegant ſtruc- 
tures; it was become conſiderable for us extent, 
beauty, and riches; it was the center of commerce, 
and the reſidence. of many wealthy merchants, But 
the Caledonians having again invaded the Roman 


rovinces, Conſtantius was on his march to quell the 


inſurgents, when he died at York in the twelfth year 
of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Conſtan- 
tine, to whom was given the honorary diſtinction of 
Conftantine the Great, on account of his virtues and 
- lingular talents. - | 4 
A., D. 311. me before che death of his father who 
nominated him his ſucceſſor, Soon after this event, 
he repulſed the Scots and Picts, He openly de- 
clared himſelf a Chriſtian; and by his zeal for the 
doctrines ot the Goſpel, put à final period to the de- 
ceptions of Paganiſm, His genius was piercing; 
his memary tenacious; his learning uncommon; his 
liberality unbounded... Affable, _ polite, equitable, 
and humane, he won the hearts of all his ſubjects. 
No perſon ever retired dillatished from his preſence; 
no perſon ever implored his aſſiſtance in vain. Elis 
laurels of conqueſt were never ſtained with the blood 
of the vanquithed, . The ſword of rapacity never 
followed his victories, - Deeply affected with every 
{pecies. of diſtreſs in others, he oftea repaid from 
his own coſters the loſs which the needy. had juſtly 
ſuſtaived by his ſentence, To be unfortunate was 
a ſuſhcient recommendation to his protection, aad 
the ſuflerer was always. ſure of finding relief. No 
diſturbance, ho inſurrection happened during his 
whole reign; though extended to an uncommon 
length. He: divided the iſland into four govern- 
ments, namely, Britannia Prima, . comprehending 
the country between the Thames and the Engliſh 
Channel |. Britannia Secunda, including that part of 
the illand that lies between the Severn and the Iriſh 
Sen; Flavia Ceſaricnſis, containing Cornwall, So. 
merſerſhire, and part of the counties of Wilts and 
Glosceſter and Maxima Cæſarienſis, including the 
northern counties, together with Nottinghamſhire, 
Derbyſhire, Staffordihire, and Lincolnſhire. After 
this adjuſtment, Britain was ſubject to a. prefect 
of Gaul, under whom a deputy tranſacted the public 
Os Tg VL TOTS F Htt Re PT 

S A melancholy incident fell. out this 
1 387. year, by the death of Conſtantine the 
(Great, who left the Britons to lament their loſs on 
the twenty=ſecand of May, after a proſperous reign 
of thirty-one years, From this time to the reign 
of Valentinian, we cannot find any. tranſactions or 
events relative to Britain, worth recording. But a 
ſcene now opened which: more than repaid the in. 
Activity of many years... The Franks and Saxons 
committed the moſt horrid ravages on the. ſea- 
coalts,. while the Scots and Picts. invaded the in- 
terior parts, laying waſte the country wherever they 
came. Ihe Britons, thus harraſſed hpth from 


abroad. and at home, were in a ſituation truly de- 


l 


* 


Conſtantine arrived in Britain a ſhort 
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plorable. Valentinian, convinced that only a ge. 
neral of abilities and experience could relieve them 
from the cruelty of the harbarians, ſent Theodoſius, 
(father of the firſt emperor:of that name) ro Britain, 
with a ſele& body of troops. His preſence ſoon 
changed the face of affairs, and reſtored tranquillity. 
in the iſland. He defeated the invaders, recovered 


| the ſpoils they had taken, and by degrees drove them 


into their own country beyond the Firths. This 
done, he formed the country between the walls of 


Adrian and Antoninus into a ſeparate province, 
vhich he called Valentia, in honour, of the emperor. 


He alſo added new works, and placed ſtrong garri- 
ſons, at proper diſtances, that a ſufficient force might 


| always be ready to oppaſt any future inroads of the 


Caledonians. . e e 
Theodoſius now turned bis attention wholly to 
the pirates, and having ſent out a ſtrong fleet, the 


Franks and Saxons were totally defcated. Having 


repaired to London, where he was received with 
every demonſtration of heart: felt joy, he called that 
city Auguſta, which name it ſtill retains in poetical, 
compoſitions. Every object of his expedition being 
now attained, he applied himſelf to regulate the in- 
ternal police of the ſtate, which he fully effected by 
the moſt mild and prudent meaſures, ſo that he be- 


came the idol of the people; inſomuch, that when 
he left the iſland, he was followed to the ſhip by 


vaſt multitude of all ranks, teſtifying, in the warmeſt 
manner, their regret and ſorrow. for his departure. 
When he arrived at Rome, the emperor feceived him 


with the ſtrongeſt marks of ſincere affectjon; and the 


ſenate, having decreed him a. ſtatue, ardered that it 
ſhould be placed among their moſt beloved and ce- 
lebrated.anfeſtars. . ese. lima ole 
Theodoſius, on quitting Britain, inveſted Maxi- 
mus, a ſoldier of great experience, ho had ſerved 
under him, with the chief command, He yas of a 
noble family in Spain, and by treading in the ſteps 
of his illuſtrious predeceſſor, gained equal repu- 
tation and eſteem, among the people; in conſes 
quence of which a profound peace ſtill continued 
in the iſland, and the northern inhabitants remained 
mera their own country inp ſome time mo, 40) 
Valentinian, the emperor, dying, his' 4 4 ens 
ſon Gratian Gs him; e A. D. 964. 
Flavius Magnus Theodoſius, ſon of the great ge- 
neral of that name, to be his aſſociate in the em- 
pire. This exaltation of young Theodeſius ex- 


18 
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| aſperated Maximus, who thought it an indignity to 


ſerve under a perſon he uſed to command. By his 


| complaints of the injuſtice done him, he prevailed 


on his ſoldiers, to proclaim him emperor, andi ac- 
company him to the continent. Elated with this 
dayyn of ſucceſs, he took with him the flower of the 


Britiſh youth, and paſſed over into Gaul, where his 


army received additional ſtrength by a- reinforces 
ment of German auxiliaries. Having firſt defeated 
Gratian, who fled to Lyons, where he was murdered 
by the band of Andragathius, one of his officers, 
Maximus advanced againſt Theodoſius, by whom 

he was rguted nod lein, view hovprctth 

Ihe condition of the Britons was, at D. 388 
this time, very diſtreſsſul. Their iſland. “. 1 
left defenceleſs by Maximus, without troops, with- 
out a fleet to guard their coaſts, they became an 
eaſy prey to the enemy. The Scots and Picts re- 
newing their depredations, entered the Roman pro- 
vinces with fire and ſword, and committed in their 
rout the moſt horrid barbarities. The Britons tranſ- 
mitted to Rome repeated ſupplications for aſſiſtance. 
Theodoſius liſtened to their ſolicitations, and ap- 
pointed Chryſanthus to the government of Britain, 
who ſuppreſſed the northern inſurrections. He 
likewiſe defeated the pirates ho had for ſome time 
infeſted the coaſt; by which means the Britons once 
more enjoyed a ſhort reſpite from the- incurſions of 
their ſavage invaders and-plunderers.'! +/+ +447 44 
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But 


But the death of Theodoſius put an end 
A. PD. 395+ to their repoſe. From this period the 
Roman empire drew near its diſſolution The ut- 

moſt exertion of her remaining ſtrength became ne- 

erſſary "to oppoſe! a deluge of barbarians. from the 
north, which continually increaſing, golled an; aud 


overflowed the plains of France and Italy, &. 


During the reign of Arcadius and Ho- 
A. P. 408. norius, bas of Theodoſius, Alaric the 


Goth ſacked the city of Rome, which event occa- 
ſioned a recall of the legions from Britain. This | 
country was of courſe neglected, whereby the ſouth- 


ern parts lay expoſed to the ſudden inroads and 


deſcents of their northern neighbours. The Saxons, | 


Picts, and Iriſh landed in feverat parts of the ifland. 
In vain the Britons oppoſed their-incurfions. Their 


plored in the moſt pathetic terms the protection of 
the emperor. But Honorius was nat in a condition 
F nn; an COP ns 1 TeT? 
Affairs now became deſperate; but at 
A. P. 428. length, in the reign of Valentinian III. 
a legion was tent to the aſſiſtance of the Britons, 
who drove the Picts and Scots from their borders. 
But this aid was ſoon withdrawn, when the northern 
ſavages renewed hoſtilities; ſo that the Britons, un- 
A D. able to repel their attacks, 8 
477: ed their applications to che 
foccourt 10 757 e oi BY 
The emperor, commiſerating their depreſſed ſtate, 
ordered another legion for their protection, under 
Gallio. But the interior parts of the Roman empire 
being now invaded, rendered their recall alſo neceſ- 
ſary. Gallio therefore, after informing the, Britons 
thut they were to expect no farther aſſiſtance from 
Rome, gave them all neceſſary inſtructions for their 
defence. He rebuilt the wall of Severus, exhorted 
them to practiſe the Roman diſcipline, taught them 
the methods of making implements of war, and 
poimed out the natural advantages they poſſeſſed 
trum their ſituation} Having perſormed theſe friend- 


ly offices, he took a final farewel, and embarked | 


with his legion for the continent. Thus ended the 
dominion of the Romans in Britain, four hundred 
and fixty years after Julius Cœſar's firſt invaſion; 
three hundred and ſixty- ſeven after they pot poſſeſ- 
ſion under Claudius; and about three hundred and 


thirty after they extended their conqueſts under | 


Agricola and M itus his ſon. 


We have already taken notice that; during the 


abode of the Romans in Britain, they introduced in- 
to it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certain, that 
under them the South Britons were reduced to 2 
ſtate of great vaſlalage, and that the genius of li- 
berty retreated northwards, where the natives had 
made a brave reſiſtance againſt the tyrants of the 
world: for though the Britons were unqueſtionably 
brave, when incorporated with the Roman legions 
abraad, yet we know of no ſtruggle they made in 
later times, to preſerve their independency at home, 
not withſtanding the many favourable opportunities 
that preſented themſelves. eilig fo A615] 


Several of the following particulars reſpecting the 


ſtate of Britain under the Romans, are extracted from 
the Notitia of the Roman empire, publiſhed about 
the year 410 after Chriſt. 
Ihe ifland of Britain, appertaining to the diſtri 
of the Præſectus Pretoria of Gaul, was under the 
juriſdiction of a governor or vicar. According to 
the number of provinces,” he had five magiſtrates un- 
der his command, two being confulars and three 
preſidents. The conſulars, as officers ſubordinate to 
the governor, or vicar general, ruled Valentia and 
Maxima Cœſariepſis, and the ' preſidents preſided 
over Britannia prima, Britannia ſecunda, and Flavia 
' Cafarienfis. Under theſe five officers were many of 
wrt tank, to aſſiſt them in the adminiſtration of 
. n 


omans for 


the civil government. That of the military was com- 
mitted to the ſuperintendence of three principaloffi- 
cers, the Comes Britanniarum, Comes Littoris Sax- 
onici, and the Dux Britanniarumn. 
The firſt commanded the troops and garriſops in 
the interior parta of the ifland, and the two latter 
thoſe of the eaſtern and northern coaſts. The chief 
of the three was the Comes, or Count of Britain, 


. 


II who had under his command three thouſand foer, 
and fix hundred horſe. The Comes, or Count of 


the Saxon ſhore, acted as admiral of the coaſt, and 
bad nine garriſons under his command, which toge- 
ther formed a body of two thouſand two hundred 
foot, and two hundred horſe. The Dus, or Duke 


of Britain, was ſtationed in the north, having four. 
teen garriſons to ſuperintend, which contained a 
effeminacy was not an equal match for ſuch hardy 

adventurers. Driven almoſt to defpair, they im- 


body of fix thoufand foot, three hundred horſe, and 
- twenty-three military 
fended by eight thoufand foot, and fix hundred 


| horſe; ſo that the eftabliſhed military force in 


Britain amounted to nineteen thouſand two hun- 
dred infantry, and, of cavalry; one thouſand feven 
hündred. e | „ 
In order to facilitate the communication of the 
troops in the different parts of the kingdom, and a 
free intercourſe among the people, the ſoldiers; in 
peaceable times, were employed on the puhlie high- 
ways. Theſe were extenſive, grand, and uſeful. 
Their remains are ſtill the ſubject of admiration to 
the curious. By the Romans they were called; con- 
ſular, pretorian, regal, and military ways, and after. 


the modern appellation of ſtreets. | There were many 
in number, but the four hs on ones had the names 
riven them of Via Vetetingiana, or Watling freer; 
Via Icenorium, or Ikenield ſtreet: Erming ſtreet 
and Foſs way. Twe of theſe? extended” t e whole 
length of the kingdom, and the other two the 
| breadth, from ſea to ſea. Te theſe works of labour 
the Romans added twemyLeight -eities;' beſides a 
great number of eaſtles, forts, towers, walls,” locks, 
and other public buildings, for the repoſe of the 
weaty, and the reception and entertainment of tra- 
vellers. T LOT x4 rte 61 * 8 115 ne 172 
Chriſtianity was introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, and many churches were erected. But the 
exact time is Uncertain,” ' All we know is, that the 
Chriſtian religion had been propagated in the iſland 
before the end of the ſecond eentury; for in the ge- 
neral perſeeution under Diocleſian, about the year. 
og, many of the Britiſn Chriſtians ſuffered martyr- 
dom for their faith, among whom was St. Alban and 
| ſeveral others. In 314, three Britiſn biſhops at- 
tended the council of Arles in Prance; in 325, the 
ſame number attended the council of Nice; and 
in 359, three more attended the council ef Ari. 
minium. From whenee it is juſtly concluded, that 
the Chriſtian ehureh in Britain was originally inde- 
pendent of the church of Rome, ſinee called the pa- 
pacy. %% ͤ§?U!]] 8 F 44.115 JEST SET IOED þ 231 K 


It is uncertain what progreſs the Britons made in 


| literature" during theſe periods; no traces of their 


learning, not a ſingle book having been handed down 
to us. Architecture and ſculpture flouriſhed during 
the reign of Carauftus, and further —— 
were made in other palite arts, during the reign of 
Conſtantine the Great; but the names of the artiſts, 
with their works, have ſunk together in the vortex 
M 8 
Thus, like a young pheenix, did Britain riſe into ex- 
iſtenee from the aſhes of its mother. If a finite mind 
may be allowed to explore the intricate ways of infi- 
nite wiſdom, it ſhould ſeem, the Roman empire was 
demoliſhed, that the magnificent ſtructure of Britiſh 
glory might be raiſed upon it's ruins; that a-natian 
might flouriſh, who ſhould not only improve the No- 
man arts, but enjoy the beſt ſorm of government, and 


the 4 2 gion ever revealed to mankind in general. 
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Calamities of the Brilons, who become an eaſy prey ia the Pitts and Scats—They apply in vain to the: Romans for 


_ _» divide into [even kingdoms, namely, Kent—Suſſex, or South Saxons—+Weſſex,, or W:ft Saane Hex, or Eaſt Saxons 
= Notthumberland-— Ha Anglea-—Mercia-—which have been diſtinguiſbed by the general appellation of the Saxon 
.. Heptarchy— The hiſtory. of the ſeveral kingdoms in order; by whom founded : when eſtabliſhed; and their final. difſo- 
Julian by Egbert the Great, firſt king of all England—The religion of the Anglo-Saxons; their converſion to Chriſtianity, 
aud eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. fince that lim. „ W ths hb Gli e 8 


HK inhabitants of Britain, deprived of aſſiſtance || auxiliaries. To ſuch, kind of wretched expedients 
from the Romans, unacquainted- with the art || will that nation generally have recourſe, who are ac- 
of civil government, unaccuſtomed to the toils of || cuſtomed to the yoke of ſlavery, enervated by effe- 
war, their martial ſpirit enervated on the lap of in- mina. 
dlolence, found their ramparts but a weak defence, At this time, the Saxons were a branch of thoſe 
and deſerting their ſtation, became an eaſy prey to [| Gothic nations, who, pouring down from the north, 
the Picks and Scots... Theſe inſurgents having made [|| gave laws, manners, and liberty to the reſt of Europe. 
ſeveral: breaches in the wall of Severus, entered their |] Their name is derived from the word Seax; ſignify. 
territories, ſpreading deſolation through the coun. || ing a ſhort hooked ſword, which was their principal 
try, marking their footſteps with blood, and leaving || weapon. Valour and a love of liberty formed their 
behind them as they went, the veſtiges of their cruel || diſtinguiſhed character. Their chiefs wereſubje& to 
devaſtations, | Thus harraſſed, the Britons were || the regulations of the ſtate; and to the voice of the 
compelled to ſue. for peace, which they obtained on || people, who always came armed into their public 
the hard condition, of ſurrendering all the country || aſſemblies, Their attachment to their leaders was 
north of the Humber to their ferocious: enemy, who I very remarkable, and military ardour was the firſt 
ſoon broke the may + and renewed their former de- || principle in their government. 
ſtructive inroads. To theſe were added the greateſt || The Saxons had by this ſpread themſelves through 
of all national calamities, that of a dreadful famine; || the northern parts of Germany, and were in poſſeſ- 
ſo that the horrors. of hunger kept equal pace with || ſion of all the ſea coaſt from the mouth of the Rhine 
the deſolations of war. The former extended even || to Jutland. For a time they limited their piracies 


: 


to the Caledonians, who found it impoſſible to ſub, I to the ſea-coaſts of Germany, between the Rhine 


ſiſt in a country they themſelves had laid waſte, || and the Elbe, but at length extended them to the 
From theſe ſources of calamity. ſprung domeſtic || northern parts of Gaul and the weſtern ſhores of Bri, 
broils, religious contentions, and a dreadful peſti- || tain, The appearance therefore of the Britiſh de- 


lence, which raged ſo furiouſly, that the living were [| puties muſt be very pleaſing to a people whoſe 


A. D. 448 ſcarce ſuffic ent to bury the dead. In this country was overſtocked with inhabitants. Their 
7 *. deplorable ſituation, the ſword in their I invitation was gladly accepted; and Witigiſil, their 
borders, A in the heart of their country, fa- || cammander in chief, having ſummoned an aſſembly, 
mine at their doors, they applied by letter, inſcribed, [| it was reſolved to ſend a ſufficient force into Bris 
The Groans of the Britons,“ to Etius, Valen- || tain, under the command of his two ſons, Hengiſt 
tinian's general, for aſſiſtance... “ The barbarians, || and LHorſti . 
The two brothers, Hengiſt and Horſa, 


ſay they, drive us toward the: ſea, the ſea throws us 1 5 W 
were accordingly appointed to conduct 2 449, 


back upon the barbarians; and we have only the | 

wretched alternative left us, of periſhing by the || this firſt expedition. Nor did they find any dif- 
ſword or the wayes.“ But the ng on the con. [| ficulty in perſuading: their countrymen to follow 
tinent, by the Gothe and Vandals, being equal to || their ſtandards; About one: thouſand five hundred 
thoſe committed in Britain, their requeſt could not having been ſelected by lot, they embarked) in three 
be . III ſhips, and arrived in the iſle of Thanet, in Kent, 
Ihe Picts and Scots, hewever, having retired into which had been aſſigned them by Vortigern for the 
their owh country, wich the ſpoils. they had taken, || place of their reſidence. This was the firſt piece of 
afforded the miſerable Britons a ſhort interval of || land poſſeſſed in Britain by the Saxons, wha; ſoon 
peace, in which their ſpirits, though not their ancient || had an opportunity of convincing the Britons, that 
courage, revived. .' Returning to their former habi- || they had not applied: to a people incapable of 
tations, they applied themſelves to agriculture, and || defending them from their northern inyaders. The 
in a little 4 N time reſtored the bleſſings of || Scots and Picts, having been defeated in ſeveral 
plenty to their impoveriſhed country. To render || engagements with the Saxons; dreaded theit vety 
theſe permanent, and to cement a union among [| name. A complete victory was obtained near 
themſelves, they elected Vortigern, king of Deyon- || Stamford in Lincolnſhire, over the barbarians, from 
ſhire and Cornwall, generaliſſimo; who inſtead of || whomithe ſpoils they had taken were recovered, 
animating this degenerate people to deſend them. || and they themſelves entirely expelled from South 
ſelves, made a propoſal in a convention of the ſtates, [| Britain. Theſe ſucceſſes gained in fo eaſy a manner, 
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to employ an army of Saxon troops ſor their pro- together with the fertility of the country, which they 


tection. The motion was approved unanimouſly, - [| beheld, with longing eyes, in their various marches 
and ambaſſador were immediately diſpatched, to |] through it, awakened in them an ambition of ruling 
treat ſor a reel number. of thoſe foreign || thoſe they came to ptotect, and ſubduing the 
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whole iſland they bad been invited to defend! 


However, for the preſent, they concluded ant agree 
nich Vortigern, whereby they- were to receive 


both pay and ſubſiſtence; with which terms they 


ſcemed for a while ſatisfied; and remained quiet. 4. 


he ſame time they ſent over to their country- 
8 11 Tock repreſentations of the ene and the 
land, as inſpired them with longing deſires of be- 
coming ſharers of their good fortune. Hengiſt and 
Horſa alſo artfully urged Vortigern, to ſend for an 
additional number of Saxons, pretending that they 
would be of ſervice in cultivating a country, adapt- 
ed to the purpoſes of agriculture.) Vortigern con- 
ſented, and upon a ſecond invitation from this weak 
prince, a fleet of ſeventeen: Milt Hrovght over five 
thouſand men, Saxons, Jutes, ahd - | 

whom came Rowena; a lady of incomparable beauty, 
related to Hengiſt, who was. afterwards eſſentially 
ſerviceable to the Saxons in their political deſigns; 
for her charms made quickly an impreſſion on the 


heart of Vortigern, who was ſo faſcinated that he di- 


vorced his former wife, and after his marriage with 
Rowena, he aſſigned: the fertile kingdom of Kent to 
Hengiſt and Horſa, for the reſidence of the Saxons, 
The Britons ſaw- this increaſe of their auxiliaries 
with anxiety. They perceived. the folly of the ſtep 


| 


ploits have given riſe} to many fables he defeared 


ngles; with 


they had taken, and were deſirous of retrieving it. 


But it was now too late. 

A. P. 462. forces continually augmenting. A third 
embarkation took place, and the northern countries 
began to ſwarm with theſe adventurers, as the ſouth- 
ern parts had for ſome time already done. Reaſons 
are never wanting when the ſtrong are determined 
to oppreſs the weak. Thoſe alledged by Hengiſt and 
 Horſa were, that their troops had not been paid for 
their ſervices. The plea was denied by Vortigern, 


but without effect; for Hengiſt, without his permiſ- 


ſion, ſent for more troops from the continent, who 
arrived under the command of his brother Octa, who 
with his ſon Ebuſa ſettled in the north of the iſland. 


Having thus ſtrengthened the Saxon intereſt, the 


two brothers threw off the maſk; and avowed their 
intentions, pretending to pay themſelves, and take 
by force what they, affirmed had been unjuſtly with- 
held from them. Under this pretext, they formed 
an alliance with the Picts and Scots, ravaged the ad- 


jacent country, committed horrid depredations in 


the county of Kent, and laid waſte with fire and 
ſword the territories of thoſe, who paid them for their 
defence, Fired with indignation againſt their per. 

fidious auxiliaries, the Britons had recourſe to arms; 
and having depoſed Vortigern, placed his ſon Vorti- 


mer on the throne. This active prince revived the 
courage of the Britons. He fought; ſeveral battles 
with the Saxons. In one near Ailsford, he gained a 
complete victory, and in this conflict Horſa Was 
killed. Soars To nr 
5 „ This change of fortune alarmed th 
A. D. 457. « 
9%,  $axansz; nor would they venture a ſecon 
engagement; but retreating. to their camp, waite 
the arrival of fre ſh ſuccours. Hengiſt now took upon 
himſelf the title of king of Kent; and, having re. 
ceived the expected reinforcement of troops, he ſal- 
lied from, his camp, marking his way with blood 
and deſtruction. Neither age nor ſex were ſpared. 
The prieſts were burnt upon their altars; the 
churches were levelled in the duſt; and the whole 


country through which they paſſed: exhibited one 


ſcene of horrid deſolation and carnag 
A. D. 466. The utmoſt efforts were uſed by Vor- 


timer to ſtop theſe barbarous ravages of 


the Saxons; but before he could accompliſn this de- 
ſirable end, death put a period to his deſigns, and 
the Britons were leſt without a leader. At this dan« 
erous criſis, they choſe Ambroſius, of Roman de- 
Kent, his ſucceſſor, Aſſiſted: by Arthur, whaſe ex- 
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eighteen years after, Cerdic and his ſon 
landed in. thei weſtern. parts. of England. 


Britons, now called the Welſh, were ſettled i 


ſeyeral detachments of the Saxons; ho being turbed 


by his humane;-prudent;-and-intrepid 


. incapable of undertaking any capital enter. 


. Prize;. and. ſeyeral years. elapſed before they could 


make ſettlements in any part of che c 


1 


NY 2 


Suſſex, and having effected a ſettlement, A. P. 477+ 
took the title of king of the South Saxons. About 


oppoſed by the celebrated Arthur; but, conquering 
all oppoſition, he laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of Weſſex. About this time no leſs than three armies 
of Saxons made a deſcent on the weſtern parts of the 
iſland. The firſt conſiſted chiefly of Angles, headed 
by Uffa, who founded the kingdom of Eaſt nglia. 


Cridda eſtabliſhed the kingdom of Mercia; and 


Erkenwin that of Efſex. After theſe came Ida, who 


drove the Britons from their poſſeſſions, and was 
]. crowned king of Bernicia, indluding the'counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. Ella, another, Saxon 


prince, ſubdued Lancaſhire and maſt part of York- 
ſhire. Theſe counties were afterwards united by a 
marriage between the grandſon of Ida and the 


daughter of Ella, under the title of the kingdom of 
Northumberland. Hence it will appear, that the 


Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, under the general name 
of Anglo-Saxons, were ſettled in Britain, after a 
contention between them and the Britons, which 
had continued more than one hundred and thirty 
years. | 

The Saxons having now eſtabliſhed ſeven! king- 
doms, gave the name of England to the whole. 
But it may be proper to obſerve, that the iſſand of 
Britain was now in poſſeſſion of four kinds of people, 
very diſſimilar in their manners, Firſt, the ancient 
Cam- 
bria, and in the weſtern diviſions of Danmonium, 
or Cornwall. Secondly, the Picts, who dwelt on 
the eaſtern ſide of that part of the kingdom which 
now bears the name of Scotland. Thirdly, the Scots, 
who inhabited the weſtern diſtrict of that country. 
Fourthly, the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who now 
Coe the general name of Engliſh; and reſided in the 


ſouthern and caſtern parts of Britain, ſtretching from 


the wall of Severus to the channel. Theſe though 
divided into ſeparate governments, each of which 


had its own aſſembly, governor and laws, yet in time 


of national danger they united, and choſe by mutual 
conſent: one common dictator, or chieftain, as the 
uardian of the united ſtates. He was commander 


in chief, and was placed at the head of their political 


confederacy, hut without any juriſdiction in the do- 
minion of others. He led the combined forces 


* 


peace preſided in the grand tobi!!! 


3 


 againſbithe enemy in time of war, and in times of 


We mect with few inſtances in hiſtory, of revolu- 


tions more rapid, univerſal; and complete, than the 


eſtabliſhment of the ſeven Saxon kingdoms in Bri- 


tain. The whole ſouthern parts having changed their 
inhabitants, manners, language, and government; 
the Britons being driven up into Wales and Corn- 


wall, or compelled to ſubmit to the eonquerors. Nor 


were the victors ſatisfled with their poſſeſſions: they 


ſtained their conqueſts with the lives of the innocent, 


and founded their power on the maſſacre of its 


inhabitants. In ſhort, the hiſtory of the Saxon 


Heptarchy is little more than that of 'crimes; trea- 


ſons and murders, committed by the inſtigarion of 


popiſh prieſts and monks: even their criminal lat 
admitted of a pecuniary compenſation for murder, 
and regicide itſelt. dee JO 


| The ſollouing table will hey the ſeveral king. 
doms of the Saxon Heptarchy, by whom and 
uded in 
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Previaus to our entering upon the hiſtory of theſe 
kingdoms. in the order here laid down, it may not 

be unacceptable to the diſcerning part of our readers, I famous. They even carried into the field their wives 
if we offer a ſew remarks on the nature of the Saxon I and children, chat they might be witneſſes of their 
government, and the evidence upon which it's vatour; and, in ſome reſpects, incentives to it. 
events and occurrences are founded. 1 1! :! Unhappily rhe Saxons were ignorant of all the re- 
In many particulars the Saxon heptarchy reſem- [| fined arts of life; tillage itſelf was almoſt wholly ne- 
bled the preſent government of the united colonies I glected: they ſeem” to have been anxious even to 
in America. Their national council was a congreſs, nano any improvement of that nature; and their 
| which regulated the general affairs of the united aders, by annually diſtributing anew all the adja- 
ſlates. At the ſame time each kingdom had a ge- II cent lands among the inhabitants of each village, 
neral aſſembly, under whoſe juriſdiction came all I prevented them from attaching themſelves to an 
matters that related to Its own interior police and 33 profeſſions, or making any ſuch rogreſs 
government, Beſides which inſtitutions, they had; I In agriculture, as might divert their attention from mi- 
when emergencies required, an aflembly of wiſe men, || litary expeditions, which compoſed the firſt leading 
called e Wiitensgemät, from hence our modern II principle of their political conſtitution and purſuits. 
pertiamencs are (aid to derive their origin. If A cloud of obſcurity has involved the hiſtory of 
. They elected the ſovereign from among the royal JJ the Saxon heptarchy; nor can a regular ſeries of 
family; but under the direction and control, in || facts be ſound properly authenticated to ſwell the 
every meaſure, of the grand council, over whom he II page of hiſtory. After the moſt laborious inveſti- 
preſided. When any important affairs were 10 be ation of celebrated writers, the ſame doubts, the 
agitated, all the warriors of the nation met in arms, me uncertainties ſtill remain. Theſe took their 
and the people expreſſed their approbation by rat= I riſe from the -ignorance and fuperſtition of monkiſh 
: ' Ying their armour, or their diſſent by a confuſed I writers, who in all their accounts military and civil, 
murmur. The meaſures choſen by general agree= II have directed their attention ſvlely to eccleſiaſtical 
ment were executed with alacrity; and proſecuted || matters, ſo that their writings are little more than 
with vigour, The warriors of each tribe attached J records of the wonderful ſufferings of monaſterics, 
themlelves to their leaders, with the utmoſt unſhaken || and the deliveranees of the church from the per- 
onſtancy+. They attended him as his ornaments || ſecutions of Paganiſm. Theſe bigotted monks, 
in peace, as his defence in war, as his council in I} guided by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſtic credulity, have 
IKE of juſtice. To die for the ho- 1 adopted the moſt abſurd fictions, and given as hiſ- 
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nour of the band was their chief ambition: to ſur- 
vive its diſgrace; or the death of their leader was in- 
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toten facts, relations that ſhock. the ear of reaſon,. I old cathedral church of St. Paul, London, on a ſpot 


© the ſame time they have often either omitted, or | where a temple dedicated to Diana once ſtood; and 
ü blended with improbable, and ſometimes'contradic- 1 Melitus was its firſt biſhop. After A profperous 
tory circumſtances, ſuch civil tranſactions, .as are reigh'of hifty<two years, he fell afleep in the boſom 
| neceſſary for ere the thread of hiſtorical nar- of peace and calm tranquillity. * He was ſucceeded 
| ation. All therefore that can be accompliſnhed with f by Eadbald, his ſon, to whom the crown de- 
acceſs, in this obſcure period, is, to collect the ſcat- volved. 22055 i e ee eee 
tered particles which form the outlines of the Saxon | This prince, blinded with a paſſion A P. 6 58 a 
heptarchy, and theſe, in conformity to our declara- J for his mother-in-law, abandoned his 
tions, we ſhall endeavour to trace with all poſſible! | 
Ss | fidelity, and exactaels., |, F | 4 3 1107297 900 
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A compendious account of the ſucceſſion of the kings, and. | 
the revolutions of each particular kingdom of which the" 
Saxon heptarchy was compoſed, : | lO 
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Britons, who loſt four thouſand men, founded the to the'converfion'of Edwin, king of Mercia. After 
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———_ cn che peace of the heptarchy was diſturbed by 
Ceaulin, King of Weſſex! fot not DIY | 


. 
1 4 711 5 


thinly” inhabited made it incapable of repelling the 


Having reigned twenty-three Years, he died, and 
Liſſa, his Ton; who, not'poſſeſſing the; 1 1 „ 
abilities of his father, purchaſed 4 


S Ae — 


< 


year $96, at the great 488 
[| of one! hundred und Pry on; x lee 


totally defeated, and ſurvived but a ſhort time Yis 


about khe year 750 it was Tubjected ty be | 
bf weten, «nd Pecame u provitice" bf the” Welt | 
3 Hine RETSHN99719 
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. | The moſt remarkable event in the reign of Ethel. I HIS Wonapehy Was" founded by 2 
d 1 Cerqdic, a Very able Warrior. Ye D. 519% 
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tly augmented ide power he had before ex- 
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framed a, regular code of laws. 


. 


is wiſe prince was the firſt ot 7 king who 


e alſo built the 


Fought many battles 'with' varioly "fdceſ ; but he 


ſurmounted all vppoſition, and the martial fþirit ol 
the Saxons was Carried to its preareſt height among 
this 12 He reigned after the eſtabliſhment of his 


kingdom, 
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HISTORY or: ENGLAND. 
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ih 534, Was ſucceeded by his ſon Kenric, who 
aſter a ſhort reign of only four years. 


F774 


on the Held. 


anton, above two thouſand of whom were left dead 


j + YO Ä 
A, P. 648. | At this. time Penda, king of Mercia, 
„ macde an attempt upon Cirenceſter; in 
conſequence: of which a battle was fought near that 
town, Which wag maintained with invincible reſolu« 
tion on both ſides, till night put an end to the con- 
et. The next morning preſented; a diſmal ſgene of 
ſlaughter ; and cooler thoughts ſuggeſted, that a re- 
newal of the engagement would end in the deſtruc- 
tion of both armies. Each party therefore relaxed 
in demande, and k penct was happily concluded. 
Quinchelm died ſeven years-before his brother Ken= 
vas ſucceeded. by his ſþn 
pr ot 145 his temper, and ex- 
vie igus. After having. been expelled his 


er who/in, the year bag 
Renwal .a Prince un 5 
| cceding| 


4 


caulin, ſon of Kenric, invaded thoſe: 
"hag eſtates: that were in his neighbourhood, 
adding great part of the counties of Devon and So- 
metſet to his dominions. His ſucteſſors excited 


kingdom in reat tranquillity fifteen,years, and yt o | he applied his whole attention to form a code of | 
9 835 | | died, I ſalutary laws, Which appear as ſupplementary to 


4 


in the J ſtrong, and violent. Haughty without A. P. 755. 


| thoſe of Ethelbert, and the ground-work of thoſe 
| afterwards inſtituted by Alfred the Great. After a 

long, glorious, and proſperous reign, he quitted his 
crown for a cloiſter, by turning monk, in 727, and 
| his royal conſort retired to the monaſtery of Bark. 
| ing, Where ſhe ended ber days. Ina having thus 
occaſioned a general conſederacy to be formed | 
| head of his Kinſman Ethelhard, who, after ſwaying 
| the ſceptre thirteen years, died, and Cuthted, his 


r 


his nobles with inſolence, and his people with inhu- 


tyrant into the foreſt of Andreſwald, where he was 


abdicated the throne, his crown was placed on the 


| ſucceflor, was inveſted with regal authority. 
Ihe whole reign of this prince was a , P. , 
continued ſeries of tumult and war. 743. 
' His ſon was ſlain in a mutiny, and this misfortune 
| was followed. by a rebellion” in the weſtern parts of 
his kingdom. He turned his arms againſt the Bri- 
tons in Cornwall, and united part of that county 
to his own kingdbm.' © Dying at Benford, he left his 
crown to Sigebert his nephew, who aſcended the 
Bn OT ET HIRE els TD 
This prince was young, very head- 


dignity, and cruel without provocation; he treated 
manity. Kenewulf, who ſucceeded him, drove the 


Killed by the hand of a ſwin chern 

Kenewulf was ſucceſsful in the beginning of his 
reign: but in che latter part, the victorious Offa 
took from him all his domitions north of the 
Thames. He was aſſaſſinated by Keneherd, brother 
of Sigebert, Who, with his adherents, were all cut 


kingdom,” and again relfared to it by the king ol 


* 


N en Mercia, he paid the debt of nature, and 
Ib ele, gest his <x0wn to, his wife Saxeburga, 
| This lch after a ſhgrt reign of only twelve — 


* 


was ſuecegded in the throne. by 


* 


Mie bis i bao 
Fein, who was a deſcendant. of the gr 


eat, Cer- 


die. In the ſecond year of his reign he was attacked 


by Wulphur, King of Mercia, a 


a general action 


took place between them at Bedwin in Wiltſhire. 


The, batzle Was long, the flaughter great; 


: 


0 U \ 


hut at 


al. victory turned her, ſcale. in fayqur of the king of 
ied, 


+ F% Fre £ 
In 676 
ono "I 
A 


n a Ceadwalla, This enterpriſing tyrant 
| .es. Lefeated 1 South LO Aur 
| ths kingdom, of, Kept, and conquered the iſle 

by Angle; wherein, his crugltes exceeded the 
1 pus. of. AY | 


A. D. 689. 


ngils ; who, was ſyccecded, by ß 


7 ro vo. years, after,this battle, ſcwin 
Naa left dhe khrone of Wellex to Kentwin, 


1 
BOSS 


"ge barbarity. He dying, his nephew 
n 


coming vacant, hg e people, ſplicited bim 0 rule 


over, them; an jnconte 


copteliable, proof, of the general 
eſteem in which his chara . Was held, dere 


| war upon the Britons, who inhabited the weſtern 
parts of England, and, having ſubdued great part 


of thett territories, he treated the vanquiſhed with 


humanity unknqwn, to.;Saxon e 
lowedk.them;4p refajn the by 
aged marriages. and all 


iances with 


He al. 


uerore.': Ele 

jon "thei lands, 
ACAWE rigen ANG 96 his ſub- 
jc, 1 gave them the privilege of free denizens, 


45 1 an p N * 
Belng firmly eltablithed id his extenſive dominions, 
at} fo en cen offs 19ls Lotte oF. 005517 RT 


to pieces, after an opſtinate defence, by "a ſelect 
body of noblemen; On the death of Kenewulf, 
Brithric, deſcended from Cerdic, A. Pers 
| mounted the throne of Weſſex, © About 764. 
this time the famous Egbert began to difplay-thoſe 
qualities which raiſed him to the ſovereign command 
of the Saxon heptarchy. His great merit, adde 
to the affextions of the people, which he had ac- 
ee jealouſy in the breaſt of Brithric. 
bert, ſanſible of his danger, withdrew ſecretly 
into France, where he was Kindly received, by 
Charlemagne. By reſiding in this court, he ac- 
quired thoſe accompliſnments which etabled him 
after wards to conquer the Saxons, and poliſh their 
barbarity; ſo that the misfortunes of his youth were 
of great advantage to his future conduct and fyr- 
zune. Brithrio reigned in peace till the year 789, 
when he was poiſoned by his infamous confort Ed. 
burga, Who fled to France, whither the avenging 
hand of heaven purſued her ſteps; for ſhe wandered 
about a forlorn vagabond, and ' through "extreme 
want, periſnad miſerabl yyy: 
[} © | The Danes, at this period, made theit firſt de- 
ſcend on the Engliſh coaſts, landing a body of men 
from three ſnips at Portland; but they were defeated 
with great ſlaughter, and retreated” with the ütmoſt 
precipitation to their veſſel , 
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IIS kingdom is ſaid to have been ee 
Erxkenwin in 32/1 though at What pefiod it 
became ah independent monatchy, is vety 'uncer- 
gain. His immediate ſucceſſors wete Sibert, Sax- 
red, Seward, Sigebert, Sigebert the Little, Sige- 
bert the Good, with a few Scher ſucceeding princes, 


2 
- 


| whoſe names only, and the time they filled” the 
{1 throne, have been noticed by hiltorians; and if any 
actions were performed by them worthy of being 
1] recorded, they are now buried in oblivioh. The 
| laſt of their kings was Swithted. After an inter- 
val of about one hundred und ninety years, the great 
| Egbert teduced Eſſex, with the reft of the heptar= 
chy, by his ſuperiot valour and con 5: 
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ay NORTHUMBERLAND; | 1 anal 
5 | 115 eigen of dis heptaroty Dae 
tte caunties of Northumberland, Vork, Dur- 
ham, Lancaſter, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland. 


He divided it into two provinces, Deira 
A. P. 547 and Bernicia; the former containing the 


| ſouthern part of Northumberland between the 'Hutm- 
ber and the wall of Severus; and the latter the 


country ſituated to the northward of the wall, and 
bounded by Scotland. Ida was à juſt, generous, 
and brave prince. He fought many battles. with the 
Britons, and was in one of —_ lain by Von 
1 of the Cumbrians. 

For a long time the Saxons were oppoſed 19 the 
famous Arthur, who has been celebrated hy ſo many 
fabulous writers, that his true hiſtory can hardly be 
known; He was born about the year 496, and in 


che year 316 he was appointed to the command of 
an army, raiſed to . wk the Saxons. In order to 


procure him more reſpect from the ſoldiers, he 
was crowned king of Gwent, a name given to the 


country lying between the Why and the Severti./ | 
His perſonal bravery,” generoſity; and affectionate“ 


care of his ſoldiers; procured” him! large reinforce-' 


ments; and his ſucceſs againſt the invaders of his: || 


country,. anſwered the moſt 7 expectations of 
bis: ſubjects. 


Arthur was often vidbricus, but not always; nor 


was it in che power of any hero, how great ſoever, | 


to drive the Saxons out of Britain. He ſometimes 


topped their progteſs,” and frequently defeated their 
army, when commanded by moſt able generals. 


During one of his Expeditions againſt the Saxons of | 


Northumberland, Madred, his 'nephew, whom he 
had leſt guardian, in his abſenee uſurped the throne. 
Arthur returned, fought ſeveral" battles with him! 
ahd at laſt; in -adecifive one, near Camlen, New him 
With his owWIi hand; but he hifiifelr received” a 
wbund 1 870 W ae his death, Aer a reign of 
twenty. ſix ears, and was i 
ee eee WOT WE 
V. 586. © Ethelſrid, one of the 'deſcendthrs of 
ide married Aces duughter of Ella 
and on the death 6f tha” pritice; 'Ethelfrid ſozect 
the province of Deita, and united it to Bernicia; 


forming'by this menus ine kingdom of Northern. | 


berland. Acca dying two years after the nuptials, 
leſt an int ſon named Edwin. Thoſe Who Wete 
appointed his Ke apprehending his Jife to Be 
in danger, fled with him into North Wales, whete; 
in the court of ves e 11 N his edu- 
cation. Wy 4 | 4 
Prompted = be aQive difpotit ug Ethel 
firned his, arms fiſt «ag ainſt che Btitons, The 
county he laid waſte” 2178 to the gates of Cheſt! 
The Britons, alarmed at the pro 45 of his 'vict 
rious Amy, rtarehedbur with all \ forces Ao 
gage Him. They were artented? Wh '* body of of 
thouſand two hundred" and fifty 'moriks fro os 


monaſtery. of Bangor. 'Ethelfrtc ;\ſurptifed"at 1 


unulgal a fight, enqajred into the cauſe of their pres 
ſehice/ He was told they were“ Prieſts, who Cath. 
thus Unurmed to pray for the deſtruction of his At 
Them ſaid he, they are as much dür enemies, 

thoſe” who employ their ſwords for the' Tame flue! 


bose, He \ftnindditedly kent a detichinetit, "Wha 


fell upon the 'defticelefs-monks,' fifty ottly of HS 
eſciped from the [Words of chelr eruel ale 
Intimidated'by 'this'event; the Britons made 4 fl 


ei pate flight ; Cheſter was taken} anch the tmohiaſter Ty 1 
Ur 


accor ng te Bede, 5 covered ſo” large an ente 
k 


roun 1 5 its gates were a mile alunder, ar 9 


of 048 ele) to its Founacion, This 1 
x of 


uhabhed by 2100 monks, 'whb* mga em- 


ſeles by their on labour and 1 ba 
V1 5 


I Redwald to deliver up, or deftroy' his gueſt 
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As voußg ag approached to man- 


«If | $66; his growing abilities began to dif- A. D. 6b. | 
pla) thethfelves.” Echetfrid had noticed them, when 


in their daun, with an eye of Jealouſy.” He now 
dreaded their effecks. he young: prince, con 


fldered by an ufürper as an unpardonable crime, 
| endeavoured," as much a8 offible, to Keep, beyond 
che reach of his power. e wandered,” "Therbite, 
} through! the neighbouring Nag bog for ſome years, 
| wherein his 'engaging behaviour gaincd Him uni- 
þ verſal eſteem. 2 lat he found an aſylum in the 
court of Redwald, king of the Eaſt ngles.” The 
ufurper, alarmed with the thought of innocence 
having found ſo Powerful a protector, 1 
c 
| preſents were promiſed if he would hg, and 
| war' threatened in caſe of refuſal.” Redwald, after 
| rejecting ſeveral offers of this kind, ſeemed inclined 
to ſacrifice to intereſt the rights of hoſpitality, and 
| derained the lat ambaſſador, ; in order to take a final 
1 reſolution.” 
Edwin, iel been torten of wel W 
tions, catye to a determination of remaining in F Faſt 
Anglia; thitiking it would be better to 918 in caſe 
the protection bf that court failed him, than to pro- 


i 
| long a-life bj org to the perſecutions. of his Power⸗ 


ful rival. This confidence in Redwald's honour, 
Þ rerethos with his other accompliſhments, engaged 
che queen in his favour, WO perfünded frer huſband 
to embrace more generous fentiments. W 
by her ſtrong pleas in behalf'6f diſtreſſed innocence, 
| Redwald knowing well the ervel diſpoftion of Ethel 
| frid, thought it ſafeſt to attack him before he Was 
| 2750 0 a defence.” Accordingly, having raifed 


Northi: thberla d, where, itt a pitched battle, Ethel 


| frid 55 'defe; Ne" and flies furioufly' ihro the 
| 3 of His eme 8, Was ſlaln, wel oe in 10 270 
| Regner, à ſon of Redwald, with his ohen hang. His 
| two fa 1 and Ofwy * ed to NO IHE 0 Ed- 


| 595 was 10 on the/throhe of Northumberland. 
ein 


aaa ks. of. fufttde, Bedi bent AD. 648. 


his Whale nie, in the beginning bf flis reſgn, to 
ci vilixe" the manners of his ſubjects. He'rechimed 


they hack ong been laccuſtorned, ' my Wich the 
courage to 1 had the 1 nefs to effect their 


SI F 


ne No In ng wy ee, pr 10 2 5 
by trencher this "rallinr prince, hom he coald not 


II defear ih fig 'gpen fleld. II infirumient ke em- 


| ployed. in t i baſe buf getz, Was olle Eumer, who, 
1 19 5 Fe admiſſiont t o'rhe pf preſerice of of Edwin, 
| drew ad apger, t to execute his detéſtahle in entiön; 
but Rate one” of Cal el igtetp ling bis 
boy bet 0 the 10 in and his a yal malttet, re 
| celved WE blow,” and dle with the 207 of 1 
11 70 1 hit of 0 Wah e 
ris ngt ib fpti 08,t at the prolpe 
bt Edin ed the 10 17 "of Yi AD, 625 
e Ceadwalla,, king 927 the 'B: tons, and 
Pech "of Mercia 
e ky: 1 a8 Hargelc brett i ork{hire, before 
Edwia Was Informed of theft having entered his 
kingdom.” *> Defirous'of freeing as food poffible his 


ſubjects from the depredations of a ferocious enemy, 


ſtow her alm on Edwin, . when: 
eldeſt 785 $a Hot A an iro, fell ag 45 is 
father's, fe his ſudden” firdke deterwined the 
Elin now exaſpetared, loft 


ſcious th + 
Its firſt monarch was Ida, W 7 teign domene nerd I U t at His right f Wes nn would de con- 


werful' 17775 y, he maxched into the territories of 


Unit! ng, heir © Urces, „ 


Ne gave ther battle wich an army much inferior in 
OY ber. Victory. for ſome time ſeeme ae 79 
to E 


his 
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parental fury at this fatal event, he ruſhed into the at length formed a diſtinct kingdom. 
| on ſouhd the g The firſt who took upon him the regal title and 
ſought for. The Northumbrians, no longer headed. [| authority, was Uffa; but we have no account '6f hun 
by their darling, king, fell into confuſion, and fled, [| after his aſcending the throne, 'till-his'death, : when 
from the field of battle. Penda and Ceadwalla now: [| he was ſucceeded: by, his ſon Titel, who reigned 
tried who ſhould excel in acts of barbarity. Neither || twenty, one years in obſcurity. ß. 
age. nor ſex; had power. to move. their pity, The] Oa the death of his father Titel, Red. , . % 
{word of deſtruction deluged the fields with the blood, [| wald aſcended. the throne. His merits F099 
of their owners. Paulinus, With Ethelburga the rendered him ſo conſpicuous, that he was choſen 
owa head of the Saxon heptarchy, which high poſt of 
| honour he filled with juſt; applauſe. After a glo- 
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conſecrated Plate ꝶ-n I rious reign Of twenty: years, he died, and his ſon 
A. D. 6 * horrid ſcene. of ravage and blood- | Eorpwald, a very weak prince, was placed in the 
V. 685, ſhed continued ee till I ſeat of royalty. Here he appeared to great diſ- 


Oſwald, the ſecond ſon of Ethelxed, roſe the deli- 
verer of his country. .; He had retired to Scotland 
on the death of his father, where he had made great 


proficiencies in his ſtudies, particularly that of the 


|. advantage after his illuſtrious father; indeed he 
was better qualified for a-convent-than a kingdom. 
| Richberr, one of his generals, was ſo exaſperated: at 
, | | his ſupine , inactivity; that he aſſaſſinated him with 
military art. He was a Chriſtian; of ſtrict. religion, [his own hand, After the death of Eorpwald, a 
aud virtue; endued with every talent neceſſary to. [| ſucceſſion. of obſcure princes; filled the throne ol Eaſt 
adorn a throne. Touched with the calamities of his Anglia, of whoſe names that of Sigebert alane is 
country, he quitted his retreat with a very ſmall ||| worthy, of notice. He began his reign in 636, and 
ſorce, and, entering Northumberland, took poſſeſ. eſtabliſhed the firſt. literary ſeminary we read of in 
ſion of an advantageous poſt near the Wall ol Seve. the Engliſh hiſtory, which he furniſhed with maſters, 
rus. Here he waited the approach of Ceadwalla, qualified to teach the ſciences. He reſigned his 
who, fluſhed with the effuſion of human blood, con- crown with great humility to Egric his kinſman, 
ſidered Oſwald and his ſmall Phy, 0 his prey, ra. || preferring. the habit of a monk to the robes of 
ther than an enemy: but Of 07 little band, withn [| royalty; but Penda, king of: the Mercians,, having 
ſtood the firſt furious aſſault of the Britiſh, army, [| entered the kingdom of Eaſt Anglia with his army, 
who attempted to force their, entrenchments., ... Sigebert was earneſtly requeſted to emerge from the 
Ceadwalla, enraged at this unexpected diſapgoint= [| convent, and take the field; again&t the invader. 
nen, and, leading them up to Yielding, to the preſſing ſolicitations of his ſubjects, 
=_ make a ſecond attack, he was pierced through the |} he put himſelf at the head of the army, and engaged 
_— | heart with an arrow. The Britons now, by. the. loſs [|| the Mercians;, but, after an obſtinate conteſt, victo- 
_— of their general, fell into diſorder, which Oſwald [| ry decided in, favour of Penda, both Sigebert and his 
—_ took care to improve, and iſſuing from his intrench- || | 6 


og — 


rere 


ment, encouraged his men, and, leading them up to 


| | « aq #þ&4 $5 fa wag | kinſman Egric being ſlain in battle. Dat want“ 
ments at the head of his little troop, he put the enc- | — The laſt of the Eaſt Anglian ;Princes A. D. 1 ct 
1 my to flight, obtained a, complete victory, and in a was Ethelbert, who' gained the ſove t 749. 
1 ſhort time drove the Britons out of the kingdom with his ſubjects by his learning, piety, and juſtice. A 
= _ great; ſlaughter, Upon which, having aſcended the |} treaty, of marriage was concluded between him and 
throne of his anceſtors, he applied himſelf, to culti, |} Althrida, daughter to. Offa; king of Mergia,'to whoſe = 
vate the arts of peace. His great merit; rendered | court the, unfulpecting Ethelbert.repaired, in order 
e among the princes of the heptarchy, to conſummate his nuptials, from whence his ſub. 
who choſe him chief of their political confederacy. [| jets promiſed themſelves a long ſeries of happineſs, 
This elevation rouſed the ambition of Penda, who |} under the government of their beloved prince. '-Bur 
could, not behold, without enyy, a rival, in fame; [| Offa, wich whom ambition had more charms than 
for, as the inimitable Shakeſpeare obſeryes, a man's J virtue, violating the ſacred rights of -hoſpitality, 
vines oetiragy Brove e deſpiſing every thing held dear and ſacred by man- 


A. D. 64d. „ Ahe tyrant, Without any provocation, I kind, trampling upon the lays of honour;.cauſgd, the 

I without, any, reaſon. aſſigned, Without |} innocent Ethelbert to be afſaſſinated, and ſeized upon 
the leaſt complaint of injuries received, entered the |} his kingdom, . which after. this event became. a; pro 

territories of Northumberland, carrying fire and [| vince to C 
ſword among a people, who dag not injured. him tg 10, dls nh 
and endeavouring to cruſh a-prince, in; contempt of |} 1 J 
the laws of nations, only becauſe his amiable qua- 1 II. M, E | R Cc 1 A. 2 
 liries eclipſed his on. Oßwald advanced to meet [| rx kingdom, of Mercia, by much the largeſt 
the tyrant. with what forces, he could haſtily colle&; [| 1 and mok opulent of the Saxon heptarchy, Vas 
but the number of his troops Was too ſmall to cop- || founded by Crida,. a deſcendent from „ „ 
tend with. thole of Mercia, who. were Tong ufed to || Woden. He {wayed. the, ſceptre; only A.'D. 582. 
wech en de e, Beg 90. armies [1 bete eren and .on hisdearh Echelbert; king of Kent 
met at Maſerfelt, where a furious battle caſued; i eized, upon the Mercian terrigories,/ but-perceiving 


which Oſwald: was flain, and; his kingdom.expoſed [| his yſurpation, raiſed diſcontenty, which might zermi- | 
'to les implacable 127 of ae out er 7 in bis own. deſtruction, three . he 
making an attempt to take Banbury caſtle, he was || reſigned the throng o Wepba, the ſon of Crida; 
baffd I hi deſign, and directed his march towargly | Theougho A 0 nineteen, years he performed 

| gli „ „ I} nothing memorable... At his death he left the kin 

_ Aker the death of Oſwald, few remarkable trnd. || dom to Penda, his ſon. 8 {tug = 
ations happened in Northumberland; the principal ] tuchvlens temper of Penda. would involve the whole 
part of its hiſtor conſiſtin of allaſſinations, with II heptarchy, in confuſion, © conferred: che crown on 
the murder and depaſition of weak Princes. „ Chedel, a nephew of: the late king. Hie reigned 
e e e Yo eee all al ene . eee of his gqverument with his 
VI, E AST ANGOL IM I degz, arc conſigned to oblivion, like thoſe of his 
e „ E i . „ predeceſſors, - 6 "ITO! ine 911 3 
"] HE Angles were a. pegple from, Jutland, who I] . Though Penda was fity years old when 5.67. 
1 | landed at different times. in independent. bo- {| he alcended the throne, he glowed with all A. D. 624. 
oo on the eaſtern coaſt of England: having eſta- [| the fire of youth, and had.the advantage of hayin 
bliſhed . in the counties of Norfolk, Suf- [[/ $7 experiencounired with eee 

ui! 4 RET, love 
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was now placed on the throne of Mercia. This | 
o Fig F ; * i . +1 2 1 

prince inherired the reſtleſs ambition of his father. | 

War was his favourite purſuit, yet after his baptiſm, 


. of the monks, which writ wy down upon him the 
reſentment of the whole fr 


upon the labours of others, and became a 
dentothe ap. iu Kn 


A. D. 216. 


reign might have been glorious; but his manners 


in acts of benevolence to the church he was profuſely 


„ His ſucceſſor, Ceolrid, was u more 


No. 6. 
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1ve ot conqueſt was his ruling paſſion; Which! blazed | 
W horrid exceſſes, : as have juſtly- branded 
him with the appellatien of a ſanguinary tyrant. | 


— . 
OE — — — 


The ſword of deſtruction ever attended his tout, and 


his Whole reign Was a continued ſeties of bleed. 
It reflects an honour: to Chriſtianity/ that he always || 
refuſed to embrace its tenets. Time could not quench 


= 6 > "—_ 
> RES ——— : 


the flame of his ambition, nor ſtop the progtefß of 
his inhuman devaſtation s i HE 


Ia che eightieth year of his age, when others are 
tottering on the brink of the grave, he marched at 
the head of his army into Northumberland, fully de- | 
termined to depopulate the country; but victory tow 
forſook his ſtandard, he attacked the Northumbrian 


placed Peada, the fon of Penda on the 


till the Mercians, headed by three popular noblemen, 
recovered cheir independence, by driving Oſwy out 
e e but eee ee ee e 01 
Me Pen la's 

A. D. 660. nad been concealed by his ſubjects, | 


he was à remarkable friend to the chureh. Having | 
conquered- the iſle of Wight, he 'nevit attacked the 
Britons,” and drove them from their poſſeſſtons be. | 
tween the Severn” and the Wye. After theſe. the | 


kingdoms of Eaſt Anglia and Eſſex felt che power | 
of his arms; which he reduced toa ſtate of vaſſalage, 


ſecond ſon, Walpher, who || 


11 throne, but the uſürper was driven from his. ſeat o 
royalty by a band of nobles, who placed on the Mer- 
army, and Was ſlain by the ſword of Oſwy. "He | Mr e en Ne 4 4 5 | 
Sth tt He Was bie'sf the moſt 'diſtinguiſhed. 
A. P. 956- throne, but reſerved the greater part 

of the kingdom to himſelf, and on the-death'of || 
peada, took poſſeſſion of the whole: which he held 


— 


in which they continued to the end of the heptar.. || 


chy. At length, after à reign of fifteen years, he 
was deſehted by 1 85 and dying, leſt His crown to 
Aa e Kenrid his ſon; © who being an infant, 
A, P. 78. his uncle Ethelted; eclebfated for this || 


Ken 


military talents, aſcended the thr one 
His (firſt expedition was againſt the kingdom ef 
Kent, great part whereof he laid waſte. He nent 
turned his arms againſt Egfrid king ef North. 
umber land, from whom he recovered Hiniey. Soon 
after which, being infected with the gloomy ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, he reſtored the throne to Ren- 
rid, his nephew, from whom he had unjuſtly wWith- 
held it, and recirednto the monaſtery of Bardney, | 
which he himſelf had founded, and died in obſcurity. 
Kenrid, after having veigned four years, followed 
his uncle's example, and, in the gloomy cell of a con- 
vent, ſequeſtered himſelf from the WrI-de. 


active prince. He ſupported a war with | 
Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, and — a bloody. 
battle with him at Woodenſburg in Wiltſhire, when 
neither party could claim the victory. He attempted 
a dangerous taſk in thoſe times, to leſſen the power 


aternity; who, not ſaril- 
fied by taking away his life by poiſon, of which he 
died in the greateſt agonies, have aſperſed his me- 
mory, after devoting” his ſoul to eternal perdition. 
So dangerous was it, in thoſe times of ignorance,” to . 
moleſt a body of men who, like the drones, lived 
real but- 
This unfortunate monarch was ſue- 
ceeded by Ethelbald, grandſon af Eop- 
pa, brother of Penda. Inſtigated by a reſtleſs am- 

bition, he invaded the territories of his neighbours. 
Had his abilities been confined to proper obſects, his 


were depraved, and his ambition unbounded: et 
liberal. The monaſtery of Croy land was founded 


dy him; and he exempted the tlergy from all taxes 
and ſecular ſervices, He made W — into Northum- 


| 
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k into cheir own, coun» 
on one of the'frontier 
ace havit concluded, the two 
kings joined their forces, and totally roured the Bri» 


11 Erhelbaldfell ma Hattle with the inſutgen „ Beorn- 


7 


red, Who headed the rebels, N leſſion of the 
rom his. ſeat of 


4 


clan throne Offs, brother of Fendt. 


* " ) 14 = : 10 
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of all the Mereran princes; and Jer in * P. 755. 
his character appears ſuch a ſtrange mixture, of vir- 
tues and vices, that it is a difficult matter to deter- 


| mine which Were predonitnant.” Tmpelled by an infa- 
1 tiable thirſt of power, he invaded Kent, and over- 


ran that kingdom, aſter killing the prince, who then 
filled the throne, with bis own hand, in a battle at 
Otford. He next directed his courſe, to Northum- 
berland, where he loaded his army with ſpoils; 
and then, reducing Nottinghamſhire, annexed it. to 
his own dominions, The King of the Weſt Saxons 
endeayoured to oppoſe the, rapid progreſs, of his 
arms; but he was defeated by Offa, 5 olfliged'to 
Purchaſe à peace at the expence of all his territories 
on the north ſide of the Thames. 
Having concluded a peace with the Britons, to 
prevent their future incürfſons he threw up a ſtrong 
intrenchment, Which began near the mouth of the 
river Dee in Flintſhire, and extending along the 
mountains, ended at che influx of the W. e into th 
Severn. The Britons, who Had given not the lea 
diſturbance to the Work while it was carrying on, 
were induced by the arguments of their King Mar- 


* ” 
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modius, to 8 t its deſtruction, With this view, 
under pretener of celebrating Chriſtmas,. they afſem- 
-bled a body of forces, with which making a ſudden 
eruption inte Mercia, they threw down the bank. 
and filled up the dirch in ſeveral places. Exaſperated 
at the treacherous violation of a truce they themſelves 
had requeſted, Offa condemned their hoſtages. to 
"ſlavery, and, entering Wales at the head of a power- 
ful army, "defeated che Britons in a very obſtinate 
Offa tb made his fon Egfrid coadjutor with him 
in the government, gave his daughter Ethburga in 
marriage to Brithtic, and repulſed the Danes with 
great ſlaughter. | But notwithſtanding theſe and 
other ſplendid actions, not withſtanding the merit of 
ſome good qualities, notwithſtanding a ſeries of 
ſucceſs had raiſed his reputation to a great height, 
yet the murder of Ethelbert, king of the "Bad 
Angles, will ever remain an indelible blot on his 
character; it ſullied the glory of his reigh, and at 
this moment brands the name of Offa with infamy. 
To wipe off this ſtain, and. perhaps to appeaſe the 
remorſes of his conſcience, he paid great court to the 
clergy, practiſing all the auſterities of the monks, ſo 
much eſteemed. in thole times of groſs ſuperſtition. ' 
He even made a N to None where his 
' riches could not fail of procuring him papal abſolu- 
tien. Here he engaged to pay the pope an annual 
donation for ſupport of the Engliſh college at Rome. 
This ſum Was raiſed by the tax of a penny, called 
Peter's penny, on each, 'houſe poſſeſſed of thirty 
pence a-year.” This donation he changed to a tri. 
bute or annual ſubſidy of three hundred and ſixty- 


| five maricaſes, or rather a tax of a maricuſe per diem, 


which "amounted to one hundred and thirty-ſix 
pounds "ſeventeen ſhillings and fixpence; the mari- 
"cuſe being valued at thirty-ſeyen Saxon pence, or 
three half crown of our preſent money, Returning 

K --. | home, 
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A. 5B. 6. Alban, which when, near completed, he | 
„„ 
months, was ſucceeded, by Kenulf, deſcended bya 
collateral branch from Penda. 


His dominions, which he governed by a {ubſtitute, 
At his death he left one fon and two daughters. 


pected Truits of per execrable wickednela; for the | 
unnatural wretch was depoſed. hy her uncle Ceol- 


driven out of | 
this uſurper ſit more than two years on his throne, - 


the Eaſt Angles, His ſucceſſors 


quering arms of Egbert, 


who united 


"JE ; 


We have thus endeayoured to give a 


duration fom the arrival of Hengiſt, it will be found 
"three. hundred and ſeyenty-eight years; bur if from 
the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of Mercia, it wil! 
be only two rim, forty-three.,,, Various 
cauſes Fave been aſſigned for its diſſolution ; but the 
principal were, the ambition of the ſeveral monarchs, 
and the great diſproportion of their reſpective king- 
doms. Hence ſprung continual wars, inteſtine. broils, 
civil commotions, and N the end univerſal. anarchy; 
for in Northumberland, Mercia, and all the other 
Kingdoms, Weſſex excepted, the ancient race of 
Kings being extinct, the nobles contended with each 
other for abſolute ſway; and in the furious ſtruggles, 
the people at large fell a ſacrifice to the ambition of 
RW IIA d td, 
This @ra of Paganiſm and monkiſh ſuperſtition | 
was ſignaliſed by no diſcoveries in the arts. Litera- 
tute was little cultivated by the monks, who graſped 
the ſhadow, inſtead of the ſubſtance; who ſubſtituted 
the gloomy deyotions of a cell, for the benevolent 
precepts of the goſpel. Nor could the arts and 
ſciences flouriſh in a country harraſſed with diſſen- 
tions and continual wars; where the torch, of civil 
diſcord was lighted by the hand of rapine; and where 
a deſire of conqueſt produced only a ſucceſſion of 
uſurpations, and a long train of national miſeries. 
Even Chriſtianity loſt its force among the Anglo Sax- | 
ons. Religion, inſtead of enlightening their minds, in- 
volved them in the thickeſt clouds of ſuperſtitious bi- 
gotry. This will evidently appear in the view we 
now propoſe to take of their eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; | 
| which we ſhall attempt to ſketch out with the ſame. 


1 pen in the rela- 
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impartiality, Which has guided our 
tion of matters of a civil nature. 
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Religion of the Saxons; introduction of Chriſtianity | 
damen them; and their eccleſiaſtical _biftory. | 
; | 1598” ; C 

if Ris Saxon religion, previous to the introduction 
1 ot Chriſtianity, was groſs idolatry, Ike that 
of all Pagan nations. They practiſed divination by 
lots in a peculiar manner, the prieſt preſiding in all 
public aftuirs, and the maſters of families in private 
((/ OY Lands 

The Saxons had a great variety of idols. On Sun. 
day they worſhipped the ſun, His image was placed 
in a temple, and ſolemnly adored. Monday yas de- 

"dicated to the moon, Tuiſco they worſhipped on 
zen or Tier, Wogen go. our Wegneſday, 


home, he founded the church and monaſtery of St. 


years, Egfrid, his ſoh,. after, a ſhort reign of five || Friga, they | worſhipped 0 cir; or as it Was 
. He. invaded Kent, 


took the king priſoner, and annexed that kingdom to ||| vas the goddeſs, of peace, plenty, love, and amity: 


A. D. 670 Kenelm, ſon of Kehulf, being a mi- [ Bur, Hertha, or the earth, was their greateſt fa- 
sig. nor, was murdered by order of his eldeft | 


fiſter Quchdriqa. But ſhe did not reap, the ex- 


wulf, who alſo, in the ſecond year of his reign, was 
f his kingdom; by Beordrulph. Nor did 


when he was defeated and. ſlain by Egbert, king of | 
| f dican and Wig- | 
Taff underwent, the ſame fate, by the ſame hand, the | 
Saxon kingdoms being unable ro withſtand. the con- 

0 | into one grand | 
"monarchy all the different kingdom. PO. 

"2 | 7 faithful ac- 
count of the Saxon beptarchy. If we eſtimate its 


anciently valled, Woden's-day. This ſeems: to be 
the ſame with Mercury, and to him they offered 
human ſacrifices; Thor, the ſon of Woden and 


' 
/ 
' 


z 


then called, Thor's-day. Friday, 1 . -of 
Frigedeag, Was devoted to Friga, or Venus. dhe 


* 


called Saturn among the Romans. 


| Saturday, ar Seater's-day, was dedicated to Seater, 


VCC 
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vourite and pat roneſs. She was drawn in a vehicle 
covered with a ſacred veſtment, and placed in a 
holy wood in an iſland of the ocean. This portable 
temple; was carried about by cos, and attended by 
a prieſt, who was ſuppoſed to know the ſecręts of 
the goddeſs,” nor dared any other mortal to touch 
it, Whatever place the idol pleaſed to honout with 
its preſence, the inhabitants were inſtantly. filled 
with jay ; all tumult and war ceaſed; the ford was 
ſheathed; and harmony proceeded from every 
tongue, and filled every breaſt. When. ſhe returned 
to the grove, her carriage was waſhed in a lake ap- 
propriated to that purpoſe. Such was the, idolatry 
of the Saxons when they ſettled in England. How 

fax their manners were ſoftened, and their religion 
improved by the introduction of Chiſtianity, will 


a — — I 
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appear in the ſequel. | 
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In the time of Ethelbert, king of Kent, Chriſ- 
tianity was firſt introduced. That prince had been 
married ſome time to Bertha, dau of Cariberr, 
king of Paris; and it was ſtipulated in the marriage 
articles that ſhe ſnould enjoy; unmoleſted, the free 
exerciſe of her on religion. This princeſs: being 
a Chriſtian, was attended by Luidhard, a prelate 
venerable for his learning and exemplary life. He 
preached in the church of St. Martin, which had 
n built in che time of the Romans, near the 
walls of Canterbury; and by his frequent diſcourſes 
with the nobility, converted many of them to the 
Chriſtian faith, The excellent underſtanding, and 
irreproachable life of the queen, contributed greatly 
to this end. Adorned with all the charms peculiar 
to her ſex, and with unaffected piety, which adds 
luſtre to greatneſs, ſhe inſpired the king and his 
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whole court with favourable ſentiments of the reli- 
.g10N ſhe profeſſed, „„ ie 010% 


Promiſing eircumſtances like theſe induced pope 
Gregory the Great to ſend Auguſtine, or Auſtin, 
with other monks, on a miſſion to the court of 
Ethelbert; who, on their arrival in France; were 
ſo intimidated. by accounts of the difficulties they 
had to encounter with from the ferocious manners, 
gonſummate ignorance, and idolatrous practices of 
the Saxons, that they ſent their ſuperior back; in 
order to obtain leave for relinquiſhing the under- 
taking; but Gregory ordered them to proceed on 
their Journey; and to avert the imagined dangers 
that, terrified, his; miſſionaries, he requeſted at the 
ſame time by letters, aſſiſtance: from! the court of 

France, recommending them in preſſing terms to 
their protection. HC 43 0 bib 
Gregory ſolicited not in vain; for, 


having been furniſhed with intepreters AM 597. 
from among the Franks, who: ſtill ſpoke the lan- 
. guage of the Saxons, and recommendatory letters 
to queen Bertha, Auſtin and his followers [entered 
upon their voyage, and embarking, after a ſhort 


|| paſſage, landed in the_Ifle of Thanet. Auſtin im- 


.mediately acquainted Ethelbert with the deſign: of 
his coming. requeſting his permiſſion to preach 
publicly the, doctrine of the goſpel. The king or- 
dered him to continue in the Ifle of Thanet, and 
followed his meſſage in perſon, attended with queen 
Bertha and the whole court, then the moſt ſplendid 
in all the heptarchy,”} The miſſionaries, having had 
an audience granted them, were received by Ethel- 


bert in che open air, in order to break the force of 
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- promulgersof a religion ſouided upon the principles 
of ſelf⸗denial, and who mortified every paſſion, muſt 


* 
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him. They advanced into the royal preſence with 


and chanting their litanies with all the marks of un- 


affectected devotion, The king ſeemed deeply af- 


fected, but did not at that time declare himſelf a 


proſelyte; however he permitted the miſſionaries to 
reſide in Canterbury, with a free toletation for 
preaching their religion whenever they pleaſed... | 

' Auſtin and his brethren," by their auſterities, to 


which were united purity of manners, endeared | 


themſelves to the people, Who" concluded that the 


act from con viction. The virtuous queen gabe them 
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Ruſtin was Tonſeerated 'archbiſKop of Canterbury; 
the Bririſhichurches that had fallen to decay were 


1 
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free admiſſion to her chapel, and Ethelbert himſelf 
became their convert, and was bapted. The ex- 
ample of kings is always powerful. 1 


it was quickſy followed by his nobles and people. | 


* 


repaited or rebuilt; heathen temples were devoted 
to the worſhip of the true God: 'aſeminary 'of learn- | 
ing was opened in the capital; 'and in a ſhort time 


the Chriſtian religion triumphed over the Saxon pa- 


„ 


ganiſm and idolatry. 


A D. 646." There was however one reaſppi to fear 
A ne that this fair ſtructure would * ſoon be 


demoliſhed, by the inceſtuous paſſion and criminal 
"exceſſes of Eadbald, who abandoned his religion, 


* 
* 


that he might indulge his vicious inchnatfons. | 
But Laurentius, the ſucceſſor of Auſtin; ſo effectual- 


ly reclaimed the king, that, touched with unfeigned 


! 


Pagan temiples, broke the idols in pieces, a 


roy 
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1 


* 


the force of argument, but more by his exemplary 


* 


4 
* 


5 


contrition for his enormous vices, he rh the 

and firmly 
eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian” religion in his kitigdoin, | 
He extended his zeal for the goſpel even beyond the 
limits of his own territories, having contributed by 


piety, to the converſton of Edwin, king of Mercia. 
WW bac In Weſſex the Chriſtian religion was 


34˙ planted among the Weſt Saxons by Be- 
rennius, an Italian eccleſiaſtic, Who was inveſted || 
with an epiſcopal character, and created biſhop of 


Jork. Kinegils declared himſelf a convert; and 


ſome time after Quinchelm, being ſeized with a 
violent fever, embraced the faith, and died imme- 


be D. 661. diately after his baptiſm. Kenwal alſo | 


at Wincheſter, as an atonement for the cruelties he 


ö 


built the cathedral church of St. Peter 


had committed in the work e eee 
ſuc 


of pious fraud, which in 


f 


| ceeding ages of igno- 
| E , Tn oY g 1 
rance was much practiſed. Ceadwalla, another 


prince of Weſſex, after his converfion, repaired 
A. D. 686. te Rome, where he was publich bap. | 


-*2 tized by Sergius II. who then filled the 


Papal chair, but ſurvwed the ceremony only a few 


days. He was buried in St. Peter's church, where 
his tomb may ſtill be ſeennn J 
N Ethelburga exerted herſelf ſucceſs. | 
"ROE 12; in eſtabliſhing ' Chriſtianity 'in | 
Northumberland. Her life was a pattern of con- 
Jugal affection, and ſhe poſſeſſed all the virtue and | 
piety of her mother Bertha. Edwin liſtened with 
ar attention to her perſuaſive exhortations; while 


{ 


Ld 


„ 


. 


7 


«- 


"ized; that the prelate was obliged to perform the | 


We muſt not here omit! recording the firſt in- 


. 


; 
1 


fully 


Faulinus, her prieſt, ſatisfied all his ſcruples. Aſter 
u conviction; founded upon mature conſideration, 
Edwin was baptized at Vork with many of his 


nobles, by Paulinus, in a church built for the occa- 


ſion, and dedicated to St. Peter. Choiſi, the Pagan 
high-prieſt, followed the king's example, and the 
Northumbrians flocked in ſuch numbers to be bap- 


ceremony in the rivers Gleni and Swale. 
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their enchantments, ſhould they be employed againſt 


F 


N his time were believed to be infallible; but Egfrid 
paid no regard to their afſumed- infallibility- He 
«deprived Wilfrid, biſhop of York, of his biſhopric, 


„ 


5 


2 


mandate and juriſdiction not With conter 
but alſo with reſentment; which fell upon Wilfrid, 


_——— 


Hance of an oppoſition to the ſee of Rome, by 
Egfrid, King of Bernicia, when Agatha 
filled the papal chair. The po 


and ſeized upon his poſſeſſions. Wilfrid having 
appealed to the pope, his holineſs ordered that he 
ſhould be reſtored, The prelate produced an au- 


thentic copy of the ſentence; Egfrid, in a full 


council of his nobility and ergy, treated the papal 
with Contempt * ohly, 


"Who, inſtead of being reſtored, or receiving any com- 
penſation, was fenrenced to cloſr 'itpriforment, 
An oppoſition ike this to the ſet of Rome, in tim 
flaviſhly ſaperſfitious,” is juffly entitled to a place 
In hiſtory, 'as'#tnemorable went. 
„ Redwald,” King of che Eaſt 'Angles, ethbraced the 
"Chriſtian faich üt dfterwards apoſtarized at the in- 
2 8 of His wife, Who was an idolatreſs, (1 
orpwald, "influeticed" b Hs 
ſions of Edin Mabliſhed Chiiftianity A. D. 624. 
tt his dominions;: and ſome of his deſcendents, fired 


ran 
1 


came inactive princes," or retired {ht conver 
relinquiſbed their crowͥns. 
Many of the 306 to Bows , ee ori 
ons, were men of exemplat lives, and excellent magiſ- 
trates. The latter depended upon the ſee of Rome, 
and directed the con sine "of the king 1 
great men, and were generally ignorant, and often 
a bloody ſet. A great deal of the Saxon barbarifm 
Was likewiſe owing to the Daniſh invaſion, which 
left little room for civil, literary, or religious im- 
rovements. een e et 
Peada, ſon of Penda, having married a daughter 
of Edwin, through her influence, tile Chriſtian reli 
Mercia; for Penda, *though” not; 
gave free liberty to his ſubjects to profe 


with the religiots 6 


8, ad 


il 113813 


gion ſpread over? 


Chriſtian, 


we find the kingdom of Mercia was divided'int 
five diſtinct dioceſes, Worceſter, Lithfield, Lejceſter, 

Lindſey, and Hereford. Offa ęrected the 
ficent monaſtery of St. Alban where he died, 
having reſided in it in the quality of 4 ſtevard for 
ſeveral years. 119 9H i BLOOD 10 OATH 


! * 1 


wfiatever religion they pleaſed. About the year 405 


When Sigebert aſcended the throne of "Eſſex, 


he was a Pagan. To effect his converſion, and 
to plant Chriſtianity in that kingdom, © Ethel= 


bert ſent Melitus, who applied his abilities in the 


cauſe of religion with great ſucceſs. Sigebert, 
having been converted, joined Ethelbert in ere King 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, Which 'was 'raifed 
upon the foundations of a heathen temple, dedi- 
cated by the Romans to Diana. Melitus Was the 


firſt biſhop. Theſe two princes likewiſe rebüllt 


the church of St. Peter, Weſtminſter, which had 
been demoliſhed by the Saxons,” but remains at 
this day a noble monument of Gothic architecture. 
It is ſaid to ſtand upon the foundations of an idol 
temple dedicated to Apollo. A fatal blow to the 
idolatry of the Saxons by the founding of theſe 
But notwithſtanding this introduction of Chriſ- 
tianity, it ſhould ſeem that they were little bene 
fited by it; or, we ſhould ſay, by thoſe abſurd no 
tions, and extravagant fables, that were ſubſtituted 
by ignorant, if not deſigning monks, in its ſtead; 
who involved their converts in the gloomy ſhades 
of ſuperſtitious bigotry, and by that means at once 
deprived them of its charactetiſtie ſimplicity and 
genuine effects, ſo admirably (calculated for im- 
proving and ere. mankind, and rendering them 
truly and permanent nn e e 
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| His 1 ah latte and celebrated 
warrior. was the ſole deſcendent of thaſe Saxgn 
"adventurers who firſt ſubdued Le ATT fled | 
the earlier part of his life, as we have already, ob- 
Frved, in the coutt of „ kin of Frange, 
here he reſiges, about twelve years, all the death 
Brithric, king af Weſſex. Immediately, upon 
Which event, the Weſt, Saxong./ ſent, a dep tajion, | 
intreating his acceptance of a cxown, to which he 
A. D. 800 was. liheally intif ed, W Whercupon, re. 
i .nglanc he was, received 

wich ih great qe rations'pf jay... L136 anoft; | 
Egbert, on aſcending, the throne of his anc far, | 
_ A final. period to the royal families in all the 
Abe kingdoms af the hepfarchys at t e ſame time 
their internal diſſentions bail rendered ſome Yeu | 
weak, and-others.almoſt. defe 11 Hut inſtead of 
Fey g.to 1 70 de he pennen Phe. 


r of a, mediator between neighbouring kings, 
hy L. fat 5's uh by Wt tl a | 
D k ealed to hig award u 17655 all occaſi ag '® 0 
e better to cov at /a proper ſ 
accom eee E ign, he, fic turned his ares 
lipſ, ze grniſh Britons, whom, he defeated in | 
evera 


enga ements. N 
.. The Wa ah ag 585 of their fee. 
. OWN, - tothe war became | | 
8 pdy. he er they Ade : 

d irricated Egbert, th 7 | 


Britans . 
with FED lword; and, Wes bduing one of their 
Nabe 48 lay; A 
e d Offa's d 44 7 


enact if a 
ks the offence W be 


e rt could reduce this Ard | | 
We though he Men vanquiſhed them, he was | 
recalled to defend 1 territories againſt Bernulf, 
king of Mercia. ercians were the only. Pee | 


ple capable of defending ,. themſelves againſt/t 
hero, .who, befpre pl, are on] 
d nearly, attained abſolute ſover 15 Pr | 
rc . They had reduced the 1 5 der 
eir ſubjection, and eſtabliſhed A e ide in 
the kingdoms of Eſſex and 6, Northumberland 
Was in a ſtate 0 acer e and no ſtate of any conſe- 
ence xemained but 
— 5 that 0 Merci 
wholly 4 the 


+ 4 + - 


llities ol the reigning prince. 


: 


Againſt theſe. invaders of hig country Are led | 
land un in [| 

army of Bern e 5 der 

tec. Another, complete victory gained ſoon after, 
niſhed t aer y. making, Egbert mer gf | 


F 
bs forces. A. bloody. battle enſued at E 
iltſhire, FASL! 


Mercia, K ent made very little o oppoſition. 

was conquered with equal facility, 

of Northumberland 

N 7 to da him CET s their ſovere} 

The Eaſt Angles, having declar 
onqueror, implored 85 Protection, Suſlex, had 
en incorporated. with his on kingdom. 
Thus ne” . hundred years. after the arrival 


the name 


cheſter, But, though happy in the affections of 


i [ E 0 5 E R 40 Ar Fin 8 1 5 a 8 7 g 
oo * 2h 170 gn as of. all England, and et of the e 


1 


4 


he che | 
4 on his approaching 12 terri- 


Wer in ritain, by the poſic7 
hy bravery, of We maß, were all the 
. the heptarch hy united under one grand | 
archyz. x. POLO N zo be diſtinguiſhed | 
Having now Attained | 

by 3 of his wi & 12 was, by the unanimous 
conſent of his people, ſolemnly crowned at Win- 


in favqur 1 | 


agfering with 
gion, and 


totally defeated. 


[| fortune to eſcape, Ac With the vera CA 
eſlex, which being much in- P 


in extent, was ſupported || 


1 


3315 55 1 ' 2 at: 1 
1 ö 


1 tine 11 15 e n. ens 
* F g . 


his ſubjects, and by haying reſtored: none; Arb. 
out the Kingdom, yet his tranquillity was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the piratical Danes, who:made-three ſuc. 
ceſſive deſcents upon England. Theſe ferocious 


people ſeem te have been a mixture of different 


nations, but of the ſame original as the Saxons, 
them in language, manners, reli. 
cuſtoms... Charlemagne had carried on 
4 wat. with them for; thirty. years, in which ſpace 


8, time he drove them out of chef. more ſouth. 


Feel of, Germany, and obliged them to 

e ſhelter in Jutland) Sweden, Denmark, and 

29 from hence hey uſed to commit depre- 

5 Lage Fad the, ſca-coalts. of SANE: en 1 of 
nglan B. 

The Panes landed on the Ile af _ 


4 


pey. Having plundered the country, A. D: 5 


they retixed before it was: poſſihle do attack them. 
This ſucceſs encouraged them to make a deſcent the 


year following at Tinmouth; but receiving a check 


fram the inhabitants, they re- embarked, and cruil- 
along the coaſt, landed near fifteen thouſand men 


e in Horſetſnire, Egbert, on the fitſt 


1515 0 this invaſion, marched againſt them with a 
of new raiſed forces, who were unable to xeſiſt 
TA too; formidable invaders, who! gained a com- 
plete victory; and Egbert with his routed army were 
indebted. for a ſafe retreat to the darkneſs of the 


Aight, But the Danes were convinced by this en- 


gagement, that they muſt expect the moſt vigorous 
alte ſtance from this warlike prince. They thiletbre 


retired to their ſhips, having firſt entered into an 
Alliance with the Britons: inhabiting Cornwall. 


A ſew years afterwards the Danes re- 


turnech to ie Engliſh. coaſt, and landed A. D. 835. 


in Cornwall, where their army was augwented by 
a ſtrong. reinforcement. from their new allies.” But 

gbert was not to be intimidated by this formidable 
junction. He advanced againſt them to Hengſton- 
Ws, where the two armies met. Victory now fought 
hy the fide of hex;beloyed hero; and the Danes were 
The very few who had the good 


to their ſhips. 

When advanced i in years, hem was” 3 5 8 8. 
again obliged to take the field againſt 6.9 
thoſe diſturbers of bis repoſe, and was again victo- 
rious. The Britons retixed to their mountains; the 
Danes to their ſhips. The laurel had ſcarcely en- 
circled. the head of this intrepid, wiſe; and humane 
monarch, when death put a period to his conqueſts, 
but not to his fame, which will only terminate with 
the, deſtructipn of time and death. His dominions, 
ade his virtues, he left to be aan by on ſon 
wol ; 

„his 1 the life of an der . 
was educated in a cloiſter, where he took ſub- dea- 
can's arders in the monaſtery of Wincheſter; but his 
brother dyin . a diſpenſation from pape Leo allowed 
him to re- aſſume à ſecular life, Upon his return 
tothe world, he aſſiſted his father in aer expedi- 
tions, but could never get 10 heren: of his m_ow- 
23 * ls inactive we gy 1 JIE; 

anes, in the firſt year o held. 
wolf's reign, landed at yearoſ ton, A D. 839. 
from three and thirty ſhips, and laid the adjacent coun- 
try waſte, For five years following theſe freebooters 
1 infeſted 
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invefted the kingdom, commitring every where the || no civil commotions diſturbed the tranquillity of 


moſt dreadful tavages. In one of their deſcents they || 


wid waſte the beſt part of Mercia, and burned the | 


eities of London and Canterbury. They were in- 
deed defeated ſeveral times with great ſlaughter, 
ſometimes by the gonernors of different counties, 
twice by Ethelwolf himſelf in perſon; and once by 
his ſon Athelſtan at ſea. However they commonly 
attained the ends of their expeditions, which ſeems 


At firſt to have been no more than to plunder the 


country. At length they reſolved to effect a ſettle- 
ment in England; and with this view fixed their re- 
Gdenice, in ſpite of oppoſition, firſt in the Iſle of 


Thanet, and afterwards in that of Shepey, where they 


continued during the remaining part of this reign. 
„No twithſtanding the unſettled ſtate 
A. D. $64- of his kingdom, Ethelwolf about this 
time undertook a journey to Rome, accompanied by 
his favourite ſon Alfred, who was then only ſix years 
of age, Benedict XIII. received him very courte- 
oully; but at the ſame time took advantage of his 
extreme weakneſs, by perſuading him to make a 
grant of three hundred marks a year to ſupport the 
jamps of St. Peter and St. Paul, and alſo to ſubject 
his whole kingdom to the intolerable load of Rome 
ſeot, or Peter's pence, a tax which continued from 


this period to the time of the reformation. Bur he 


granted a more ſolid proof afterwards of real devo- 
tion, by a formal charter, which beſtowed the tythes 
upon bis own clergy. Having conſumed one 
year at Rome, he ſet off on his return to Eng- 
„ oft 507 ef cl 21 TSErR De YT £6 0 7 


Paſſing through France, he Hin de Wich Jus | 


dith, the beautiful daughter of Charles the Bald, 


and giving way to his dotage; married her. This 
unpopular ſtep,” added to the diſguſt they had long | 
entertained on account of his impotent adminiſtra. | 


tion; occaſioned a reſolution among ſome of the no- 


bility and prelates of depoſing him: but others more 
diſpaſſionate effected an accommodation, and reſtored | 
the internal peace of the kingdom. The remaining 
part of this King's life was empleyed in acts of devo- 
tion and charity, and finiſned, when it drew near to 

a cloſe; by an act of prudence, in ſettling the ſuc- 


ceſſion to prevent diſputes after his death. He be- 
queathed his own territories to his ſon Ethelbert, on 


whoſe death they werte to deſcend to Ethelred, and 
ſor want of male iſſus were entailed upon Alfred. 


3 — 


His perſonal eſtate he divided equally among his 
children, ordering all his ſucceſſors to maintain one 
poor perſon out of every tenth family. Having 
thus ſettled his temporal concerns, he died in peace, 


after a teign of nineteen or twenty years. 


e was 
twice married; firſt to Oſburg an Engliſh lady, and 


afterwards to judith. By his firſt conſort he had 
one daughter and five ſons. | Theſe were Athelſtan, 


who died before him, and Ethelbald, Ethelbert, 
Ethelred, and Alfred, all of whom ſucceeded him in 
their turns. i d 095 £31340 


ETHELBALD V ETHELBERT., 
An 6.;.  Thefe two princes: aſcended*jointly || 
10 467, de de of ad 


e 


* Nr Inns . 


the throne of their father. The for- 


mer was an abandoned, the latter a virtuous prince. 


The firſt infamous action of Ethelbald's reign, and 


the only one we ſhall notice, was an inceſtuous mar- 
riage with Judith, his father's widow, whom, by the 


remonſtrance of Swithen, biſhop of Wincheſter, he 
ſoon after divorced. He reigned only two years, 


„„ 


_ 9 
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“ 
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* 
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out his reign no complaints of injuſtice were heard, 


* - 


the ſtate. His people would have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted felicity, had it not been for the inroads of 
the Danes, who while they were lulled aſleep in the 
arms of peace, landed at Southampton, and ex- 
tended their moſt ſhocking brutalities to Wincheſter, 
which they reduced to aſhes. Their progreſs was 
ſtopped by Offiric and Ethel wolf, two Engliſh ge- 


nerals, who after a bloody engagement, drove the _ 


few that had eſcaped the ſword to their ſhips' with=- 
out their plunder.” But notwithſtanding this defeat, 
a ſhort time after another conſiderable body of theſe 
freebooters, having deceived the Kentiſh men by 
agreeing to a truce for a ſtipulated ſum; commenced 
hoſtilities ſuddenly in the night, and committed the 
moſt horrid maſſacres in the whele eaſtern part of 
the country. In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes Ethel- 
bert died univerſally lamented, and was ſucceeded by 


Ethelred, his younger brother, in conformity to 
the will of his father, though he left two ſons, Adel- 


helan and Ethelwould, 


This prince enjoyed very little re- 1 N g 
poſe during du reien, ihs"lirpiſpeiori Ar D og. 
of the Dines becoming more frequent and formida- 
ble than in that of his predeceſſor. Their firſt de- 
ſcent was made in the territories of the Eaſt Angles, 
who, by concluding a treaty with the invaders of 
their country, enabled them to enter the province 
of Northumberland, where they ſeized the city of 
York, and defended it againſt Oſbert and Ella, who 


periſhed in the aſſault. They next, under the com- 


mand of Hingua and Hubba, penetrated into 
Mercia, and threatened the kingdom with univerſal 
ſubjection; but Ethelred, in conjunction with his 


brother Alfred, marched with a powerful army 


to Nottingham, diſſodged them from the poſts they 
had taken and obliged them to retire” into Nor- 


thumberland. From hence purſuing their route 


through Lincolnſhire, they deſtroyed the abbeys of 


Bardney, Peterborough, Ely, and all the monaſteries 
that lay in their way. Ebba, the abbeſs of Cold... 


ingham, expecting the invaders at her convent, 


| ſummoned her nuns together; after deſctibing in 


glowing colours the luſt and cruelty of the barba.. 
'rians, ſhe added, that for her own part ſhe was re. 
ſolved to preſerve her chaſtity at the expence of her 
beauty. Then taking up a razor, ſhe cut off her 
noſe and upper lip. Her example was immediately 
followed by the whole ſiſterhood. This bold expe- 
dient produced the deſired effect with regard to their 
honour, but coſt them their lives. For the brutal 


Danes, incenſed at their diſappointment, ſhut up 


the nuns in their monaſtery, and reduced to aſhes the 
Wwhote edinee , i ee ee 
Not long after, theſe inhuman ſavages 


entefed Eaſt Anglia, and having defeared + P. 870. 


the governor Edmund, they barbarouſly* murdered 
him by ſhooting at him as a butt or mark with ar- 
rows; from the Parke of whom the town of St, Ed. 
mund's-bury takes its name. Proceeding the year 
following to Reading, they wire e at Aſh. 
down by Ethelred and Alfred. When the Danes 
were drawn up in order of battle, Ethelred was al. 
ſiſting at maſs within his tent, but could not be pre- 


vailed upon, though ſeveral meſſengers were ſent by 
his brother, by any apprehenſion of danger, to leave 
dive his devotions unfiniſhed; ſo that Alſred was obliged, 
and on his death the government of the whole King. ' 
dom devolved to his brother. t ee 31-41 0.7 th 
Ethelbert was as remarkable for his virtues as 
Ethelbald had been for his vices; conſequently the 
one was as much deteſted, as the other was beloved 
dy his ſubjects. Humanity and moderation formed 
principally the character of Ethelbert. Through | 


to ſtand the ſhock of the whole Danifh army, who 
attacked him with great fury; but Ethelred com ing 


to his affiſtance; the Danes, after an incredible 


ſlaughter, were defeatgd. In this engagement they 
loſt one of their kings and five earls. 
after another battle was fought, in Which Ethelred 
was mortally wounded. He died, leav- 641 


ing to his" brother, with his prudence, A. P. 872+ 
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bravery, and humanity, his cares and mis fortunes. 


Ile was buried at Wimburn, in Dorſetſhire, not leſs | 


lamented than beloved by his people.. 


ALFRED u, GREAT. 


A.D * Alfred, to whom the ſurname of 
V. 7H. Great has been applied with ſtrict juſtice, 
aſcended the throne when he was only twenty-two 

years of age; yet at this early period of life his vit- 
tucs, which in others begin to bud, were in full 
bloom. He had given e proofs of his va- 
lour and the genuine goodneſs of his heart; but the 
time of trial now approached, wherein he was to 
be expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, over 
which, he was to triumph with uncommon fortitude; 
and by ſurmounting which, with virtuous, perſe- 
verance, he was to reſtore ſtability to the throne, 
and happineſs to his ſubjects. At this time the pro- 
ſpect before him was gloomy, The cities and re- 
ligious ſtructures were levelled with the duſt, agri- 

culture was neglected, and the farms were deſtroyed. 

He wanted ſubjects to recruit his armies; many of 
whom had periſhed by the ſword, and others fled to 
the mountains to eſcape from the cruelties of a bar- 
baroub enemy. His treaſures were exhauſted, and 
the whole country deſolated by the eee depre- 
dations of lawleſs robbers. Such a ſituation would 
have depreſſed a ſoul leſs. intrepid than that of Al- 


fred's; but he alone viewed this ſcene of complicat- 


ed diſtreſs with unſhaken firmneſs, 
This prince applied himſelf with the utmoſt aſſi- 


duity to expel the Danes from his dominions, who, II and to re- appear with increaſed ſplendor. - Ivar had 


returned to Denmark, whereupon the command of 
Oſcitel, and Amund, menaced the kingdom with a [| the army devolved upon his brother Hubba, who 
entered Devonſhire, laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kin- 
| with, whither Odun, earl of that county, with a few 
ſoon perceived that it would be impoſſible to pre- || of his followers, had fled. Odun made a vigorous 
vent the inundation of thoſe barbarians, without de- 
their naval force; he therefore fitted out a | 


fleet of ſkips, which ſailed immediately to block up 


being reinforced with freſh ſupplies under Guthrum, 


total ſubjection, In one year he fought eight conſi- 
derable battles with them. But this wiſe -monarch 


ſtroyi 
Exeter, In their paſſage they fell in with a large 


fleet of the enemy, conſiſting of one hundred and | 
ſail, which after a furious engagement they 


rwent 
entirely deſtroyed. A ſhort time after a fleet under 
the command of the famous Rollo appeared on the 
Engliſh coaſts, When that of Alfred approached, 
the Dane thought it moſt prudent not to attempt a 
landing, therefore ſtood over to the French ſhore, 


and made himſelf maſter of Normandy in France. | 


1 However, notwitſtanding this diſa 

hy D, $79. pointment, ſupported be ths moſt 6. 
gorous exertions on the part of Alfred, the reſtleſs 
diſturbers of his repoſe daily gained ground. The 
| Daniſh general Haldane invited more of his coun- 


trymen over, While he himſelf at the head of a 
netrated into the heart of the 


numerous army 


country as far as Chippenham. The torrent of bold 
invaders continually increaſed, rolled on, and bore 


don all oppoſition, Many of the | Engliſh fled to 


the continent or to Wales; others were barbarouſly 


| murdered; the remainder paid to the conquerors a 


ſervile obedience. Alfred, to whom ſubmiſſion was 


worſe than death, deſerted by his terrified N ; 


thirſty enemies, was. compelled to exchange his regal 


unable to raiſe a force ſufficient to check his b 


habitation for an obſcure - receſs. - Let was he not 


_. univerſally forſaken.  A.choſen band, unconſcious | 
ence, was attached to their beloved | 
King, referving themſelves for beiter times; with || 
hope that ſome favourable opportunity might hap- 
pon for delivering their country. Having diveſted 
im 


ok fervile de 


ſelf of all the enſigus of his royalty, he diſmiſſed 


his ſervants, and placed his family wich perſons on 
whom be could rel). 10 | 
.. Alfred, even now truly great, wandered about the 
ſwampy parts of Somerſetſhire in the habit of a 


peaſant, and. at length took up his abode with a 


wa 


| 


= 4 F794 


faithful cowherd, who had been entruſted with the 
care of ſame of his cattle. Here we ſee in our 


0 


Engliſh hero an example of true greatneſs : regard. 


leſs of indignities for the good of his country; the 
vigour of whoſe mind was ſtrengthened by misfor- 
tunes, While humiliation only gave an edge to his 
revenge. The wife of the cowherd, ignorant of the 
condition of her royal gueſt, ordered him one day to 
mind ſome cakes whic 
fire. Alfred, being employed in trimming his bow 
and arrows, through neglect ſuffered the cakes to 


burn, which ſo offended the good woman, that ſhe 


rated the king very ſeverely, telling him, among 
other paſſionate expreſſions, that he was ready enough 
to eat the cakes. when baked, though he would not 
take care of them while baking. Alfred received 
this reproof with cheerfulneſs, having his mind ſole. 
ly engaged in meditating on the means of delivering 
his country from the ravaging enemy, 

The ſearch of the enemy becoming at this. time 
more remiſs, afforded Alfred frequent oppor. 
tunities of viſiting his ſele& band, who had retired 


into the center of a bog, formed by the waters of the 


— 


l 


5 


prince. 


Thanet and Parret, Here they found about two 
acres of firm ground, which they ſurrounded with 
intrenchments. From this retreat, now called the 
Iſle of Athelney, Alfred at the head of his followers 
made frequent excurſions, ſo that the Danes often 
felt the vigour of his arm, without being able to dif. 
cover from which quarter the blow was ſtruck, 

The time now drew nigh when this great lu. 
minary was to emerge from the ſhade of obſcurity, 


ſally upon the Danes, routed the whole army, killed 
Hubba, took the famous ſtandard that had been 
wove by the three ſiſters of Hubba, with many in- 


cantations, and in which the Danes placed a ſuper- 
ſtitious confidence, This unexpected blow encou- 


raged Alfred to execute a project he had formed, 
of viewing in perſon the Danihh camp under the diſ- 
guiſe of a muſician. The harper was well received; 
and even introduced to the tent of Guthrum their 
During his ſtay he remarked the ſupine 
ſecurity of the 
at the ſame time he heard they were to celebrate a 
grand feſtival, the conſequences of which he knew 
would be riot and diſſipation. | 


Alfred, having fully attained the end propoſed 


by his aſſumed character, returned to his friends, 
and immediately diſpatched meſſengers to every part 


of the kingdom, ordering them to aſſemble at a 
fixed time on the borders of Selwood foreſt. They 


obeyed with inexpreſſible jey the ſummons af their 
beloved monarch, who, ſoon finding himſelf at the 
head of a conſiderable army, led them to Eding- 
ton, where the Danes lay encamped, and attacking 


| them unawares, routed them with ſuch a terrible 


flaughter, that the ſurvivors were glad to agree 


to the alternative propoſed 
either x ge 5 kingdom, or embracing 


Chriſtianity, | Thoſe who refuſed io part with theit 


religion, embarked for Flanders; but Guthrum, at- 
tended by thirty of his officers, repaired to Allez, 
a ſmall village in Somerſetſhire, Where they were 

Peace now extended her olive branch over the 
whole iſland; and though in the courſe of twenty 
years following the Danes made many attempts on 
different parts of the kingdom, yet in moſt of them 


| they were unſucceſsful, being either driven to their 
1] ſhips by the inhabitants, or defeated by Alfred, whoſe 


very name carried with it ſuch terror, that where- 


ever he appeared they fled. 80 that aſter numberleſs 


. deſcents, 


ſhe had placed before the 


nes, and their diſſolute manners; 


by their conqueror, of 
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of ſtrangers; a fourth for the ſupport of religious | 
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re at laſt entirely expelled the kingdom. 
oa oe hitherto viewed Alfred the Great in the 


detail of his actions chiefly of a military: nature; e 
ſhall therefore. now enter a little more fully into his | 
glorious character, by conſidering his civil inſtitu- 

tions, and beholding him as the excellent ſcholar, 


the patron of learning, a wiſe legiſlator, an able 
olitician, a moſt accompliſhed prince, who per- 
haps has never been equalled: by any king of this 
or any other nation. After having defcated the 
Danes, he eſtabliſhed civil and military inſtitutions, 
encouraged induſtry, executed juſtice, and took the 
wiſeſt methods of providing againſt their future in- 

roads. 1 5 3 


tions round the iſland, to oppoſe: the Danes either 
before or after they had landed. He raiſed a regular 
militia. for the internal ſecurity. of the kingdom. 
He rebuilt the cities, towns, churches and monaſ- 
teries that had been deſtroyed by the hand of ſava 
barbarity. - He repaired the caſtles on the ſea coaſts, 
erected new fortifications, and fortified London with 
walls and ramparts, .. He divided England into 
counties, which were ſubdivided into hundreds, and 
theſe again into tythings, or dwellings of ten houſ- 
holders, By this inſtitution every man was obliged 
by his own intereſt to keep a watchful eye over the 
conduct of his neighbours, and juſtice was impar- 
tially, adminiſtered. He laid the foundation of that 
ineſtimable privilege we now enjoy, of trial by a jury 
of peers. He revived the Saxon Wittenagemat, 
which is the origin of our modern parliaments. 


Ihe diſpoſal of his revenue was ſingular, This 


was divided into ſeven parts; one for the ſupport . 
of his houſhold; a ſecond for the payment of his 
ſervants; a third for the entertainment and relief 


Jeſcents,and committinga continued ſeries ofoutrages, | 


He equipped A fleet of three hundred and thirty | 
fail of ſhips, which were diſtributed at proper ſta. | 


houſcs founded by himſelf; a fifth for the ſupport ' 


ſupport his pretenſions, he 


of public ſeminaries of learning: a fixth for the re- 
| bade monaſteries; and. the remainder for the 


relief of n | 
into three parts, of eight hours each, devoting eight 


to acts of devotion, eight to affairs. of fate, and the 


the poor in general. He divided his time 


reſt ro ſtudy, ſleep, and neceſſary refreſhment; He 
made a conſiderable progreſa in learning; for be- [| cured an interval of peace? he rebuils''?- 
ſides compoſing - ſeveral: original works, he tranſi. | | 


lated, the Paſtoral of. Gregory I. Boethius Wend 1 


n 


learning and writings, that he had paſſed all his 
time in an univerfity; if his civil inſtitutiòns, that 


he had made the laus the ſtudy of his life. In fine, 


this celebrated hero, this founder of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, this accompliſhed prince fought in 
perſon fiſty-ſix battles by ſea and land; and, after 
having reſtored peace to his happy ſubjects, fell at 
laſt a victim to death, being the thir- 1 8. 805 | 
tieth year of his reign, and the fiſty. 905. 
third of his age. He leſt behind him two ſons and 


three daughters. His eldeſt ſon died before him. 


His ſecond ſon, Edward, ſucceeded him; and his 
third, Ethelward, devoted himſelf to literature. 
His eldeſt daughter was married to the earl of Mer- 
cia; his focand to the count of Flanders; and the 
third was abbeſi of a convent. + 


ARD rue ELDER. 

This prince, who equalled his fa-', 4 
ther in 555 We ad no ſooner A. D. 901. 
aſcended the throne than he was involved in war, 
his couſin- german Ethelwald, ſon to king Ethel- 
bert, having laid claim to the crown. / In order to 
put himſelf at the 
head of a ſtrong body of Norman freebooters, and 
joined the Danes of Northumberland, who had 


choſen him their king. Edward immediately col- 


lected his forces, and coming up with him in the 
neighbourhood of Bury, a battle was fought with 
great obſtinacy, in which Ethelwald, with the 
e oe of his officers, were killed upon the 
pot. But the death of this pretender 


did not eſtabliſh national tranquillity; A. P. gat. 


for the Danes continued their ravages, not withſtand. 


| ing they were frequently. purſued and routed with 


great ſlaughterr. . 
The remainder: of Edward's reign was filled up 
with ſucceſaful enterprizes/ againſt the Northum. 
brians and foreign invaders. He fought two ſignal 
battles at Temsford and Malden; he vanquiſhed 
Thurketill, 'a great Daniſh: chief, and obliged him 
to leave the kingdom; he ſubdued the Eaſt Angles; 
he expelled Reginald and Sidroc; two rival prinees 


11 of Northumberland; he conquered ſeveral tribes of 


homage. Having by his bravery pro- P. yy [> 


7% 
? 
1 


ing the Conlolation of Philoſophy, and Bede's Ec | -and erected the ſeminary of Cambridge into a ni. 
clefiaſticnl Hiſtory. ;i tlc und boo oaogentss want TIN ee mn 


I encourage arts and; ſciences, be invited learned |} In his military operations he was aſſiſted by his 
men from the continent, and paid them liberally for | gallant ſiſter Elfleda; WhO had devoted hetſelf to the 
inſtrudtiog his ſubhjects. No perſon who was not a vi 
ſcholar. was allowed to hold any place under him. I tory by her fide. She diſdlained the oocupations of 
All freeholders, whoſe eſtates amounted to two hides kf | 
of land, were obliged to ſend their ſons to ſchool I her: 
till the age of ſixteen, He ſettled. ſeveral ſemina- try 
ries, founded. or at leaſt repaired: the univerſity [| 
ot Oxford; of which he himſelf| was patron. | He || | Notwithſtanding the Danes had been 4 
ſent perſons to ſurvey the Arctic tegions, and if poſ- || continually: defeated by Edward and his 


ſible. diſcover a :north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies. || intrepid ſiſter, who never loſt a battle, yet they 
We are informed by himſelf, in his tranſlation of now menaced the Engliſn with a general inſur- 
Oroſius, that one Ohter,'a Dane, ſurveyed the coaſts ij} retion. But the activity of Edward compelled 
of Norway and Lapland by his direction, and pre- them to abandon all their deſigns. They were - 
ſented him not only with a clear deſcription of thoſe ||| driven from one part of the country to another; their 
countries, but alſo brought with him ſome teeth of [|| caſtles were taken, and their towns laid in aſhes, 


we ſea-horſe, and gave à good account of the whale | 


fiſher Yo! 


Alfred was very comely in his perſon, having'a || 


calm but lively aſpect. In his private character he 
was the moſt amiable perſan of the age. His temper | 


They felt the ſame diſtreſs they had ſo often inflicted 
on others. Submiſſion now became their only re- 
ſources ' They accordingly laid 'down' their arms, 
and readily embraced the terms offered by the victor. 
After having reduced the whole kingdom of Eng- 


his 
*. 
7 ” 4 
- 
. . 5 
i I . 1 


was ſo even, that, after he had aſſumed the crown, IJ land, and Primdipality of Wales te his obedience, 
, he neyer ſhewed any ſiggns either of levity or malan- death put àn end to his glory and life in Mm 
eholy,” If we conſitler his piety, we might con- the twenty-fifth year of his reign, A. P. 986- 
| clude he had neyer been out. of 2 cloiſterf if his ||| The charactet of this prince was very reſpectable; 
ate Wars, that be had always lived in à camp; if his but was eclipſeg in the eye of his ſubjects * | 
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being the jinmediate ſucceſſor of Alfred the Great; 
nevertheleſs, upon the whole, he was'a great mon- 
arch, and a good man. By his firſt wife he had two 
ſons; Ethel wald and Edwin: and two by his ſecond 
wife Edgiva, Edmund and Edred, who aſterwards 
reigned; to whom vere added eight daughters. 
He had alſo by Egwina, the daughter of a ſhep- 
herd, a. natural ſon named Athelſtan, who imme- 


diately ſucceeded him on the throne, his legitimate 
children being thought too young to rule a na- 


tion expoſed to domeſtie calamitics, and foreign in- 
vaſions. Errol aro anos Nd 15 


[1 , 4 


t 1 Eine £ a | i 
0 RED + RE 1211 15 1 11 
This prince aſcended the throne in 
A. D. 925, This p 


the thirtieth year of his age, by the una- 
nimous conſent. of the people, whoſe choice was ſuffi- 
ciently juſtified, if we conſider the ſplendid accom- 
pliſhments he poſſeſſed. :- N 


A conſpiracy was formed ſoon after his acceſſion, 


to wreſt the ſcepter from his hand, by Alfred, a no- 
blemah of conſiderable: authority, who was commit- 
ted to priſon upon - ſuſpicion. + Alfred denied the 


charge, and offered to-take a ſolemn oath of his in- 
nocence. before the pope.” Upon which he was ſent. 


to Rome, where he had no ſooner: taken the oath, 


moſt probably a ſacramental one, than he was ſeized 


wich, a fainting fit, and at the end of three days ex- 
pired in great agonies: Whatever might be the 
cauſe of this tragical event, which bears a very ſuſ- 

icious aſpect, Alfred was conſidered as guilty, and 


is eſtate given to the monaſtery of Malmſbury. 


Soon after this event, Athelſtan endeavoured to give 
ſecurity to his government, by providing againſt the 
inſurrections of the Danes. To this end he marched 
into Northumberland, where he conferred on Si- 
thrie, Daniſh nobleman, the title of king, and 

ave. him his: ſiſter Editha in marriage; but Sithrie 
—— within a twelvemanth, Anlaf and Godfrid, 
his two ſons by a former marriage, aſſumed the ſo- 
vereignty, 'without- waiting for Athelſtan's conſent. 


Their preſumption, however, was ſoon puniſhed by |] 
that monarch, who expelled them, When the-former 


retired into Ireland, and the latter into Scotland, 


Where he was protected by Conſtantine, who was 


then on the throne. - This Athelſtan reſented; and 
marching imo Scotland reduced the king to ſuch 
diſtreſs, that, being in danger of loſing his crown, 
ewas at laſt compelled to ſue in the moſt ſubmit. 
ve terms for peace. 16 %% 8 
A. b However, after Athelſtan had returned 
94 go Welles, Conſtantine joined in a con- 
tederacy. with Anlaf, a Daniſh prince ſettled in Ire. 
land: and Owen, king of the Cumbrian Britons in 
Wales, Owen marched to join Conſtantine; and 
Anlaf ſailed from Ireland with a; numerous: army, 
in a fleet of two hundred and ſixteen fail. of lar 
{hips Theſe forces were landed on the north fide 
of the Humber, and proeceded immediately. to form 
a junction, with the allies. © Athelſtan was no ſooner 
uppriſed of this powerful conſederacy, than he drew 


together hjy/ forces, and appeared unexpedted|y be. 


\ 


ſore the enemy; when, ito. uſe Cieſar's words, he 


came ſawohe conquer WW 


#4 74+ 


„The. wh, hy bepan the attack with uncommon | 


bravery. Ihe allies were driven from the field with 
prodigiaus ſlaughter; and the few that eſcaped ſought 
their ſaſety in a precipitate flight. This battle was 


1 
ber 


Wich u ſelect band of Londoners broke through the 
tanks of dhe enemy, unhorſed the king of Scotland, 


e near Bruneford, or Brunſburg, in Northum- 
boa and the victory was in a great meaſure I humanity and prudencte Q. 
obtained by Turketul, the Engliſh: chancellor, who || + © | 


r 


I —˙·— 


' 


Pn ng 


who was dangerouſly wounded, and by his amazing 


valoar decided the-fartune of the day! There fell | 
gagement, beſides Conſtantine, 
ho died of: his: wounds, ſix kings of. Ireland and 


in this remarkable en 


1 5 


tables where he himſelf was at dinner. 
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Wales, twelve earls, ſeveral other general officers, 
and an almoſt incredible number of counts and pri- 
vate ſoldiers. VVV 
Athelſtan, after this deciſive action, enjoyed his 
crown in tranquillity, and died in the ſixteenth 
year of his reign, and in the forty-ſixth Fe”, ogy 
of his age. This prince, throughout 941. 
his reign, which conſiſted chiefly of military ex- 
ploits, acted in every reſpect worthy of his illuſtrious 
deſcent. He employed men of learning to tranſlate 
the Bible into the Saxon language. He died with. 
out iſſue, and was buried in the abbey of Malmſ- 
bury. En „% CA i IT oe bg 


EDMUND. 
This prince was the brother of Athel- 1 
ſtan, and at the age of eighteen” was ArD ; 941.5 
crowned with great pomp at Kingſton in Surry. He 
had ſcarcely aſcended the throne when the Northum- 


brians, thinking his youth a circumſtance in their 


favour, revolted. Hereupon Edmund ſuddenly 


marched into their country; and the rebels were fo 


over-awed, that they ſtrove to appeaſe him by the 
meaneſt ſubmiſſions. He infiſted upon their em- 
bracing the Chriſtian religion as à preliminary to a 
treaty, with which condition they made not the leaſt 
difficulty ta 
As the Cumbrian Britons had aſſiſted A 83 5 
the Northumbrians in their late revolt,“ V 946. 
Edmund therefore marched” into their country, at 


the head of his army, drove their prince from his 


throne, and beſtowed his dominions on Malcolm 
king of Scotland; who undertook the defence of the 
northern border; and did homage to Edmund as 
lord paramount of the foil, | 
Atter theſecexploits, peace took up her reſidence 

in the dominions of Edmund, and: a ſeries of happy 


days: were expected to flow from his mild govern- 


ment, when an event happened which put a period 
to his life, and the hopes of his ſubjects. While he 
was celebrating the feaſt of Auguſtine, in comme- 
moration of the converſion of the Saxons, on the 
twenty-ſixth: day of May, 946, at Pucle church in 
Glouceſterſhire, one Leolf, a notorious robber, whom 
the king had 'baniſhed, took his ſeat at one of the 
Provoked at 
this inſolence, Edmund ordered him to leave the 
place. On his refuſing, the king leaped from his 
ſeat, and ſeizing him by the hair dagged him to the 
ground; when the ruffian, thus puſhed to extremity, 


drew a dagger, and ſheathed it in the boſom of his 
prince. Death followed the wound, Edmund fell 


to the ground, and inſtantly expired. His nobles 
exaſperated to madneſs,” fell upon the regicide, and 
cut him to pieces with their ſwords: Such was the 
untimely end of this young prince, after a ſhort but 
promiſing reign of about ſix years. 
He was buried at Glaſtonbury, of which the famous, 
Dunſtan: was then abbot. By his queen Elgiva he 
had two ſons, Edwy and Edgar; but as they were 
very young, Edred his brother” ſucceeded him on 
the throne, During the reign of Edmund, many 


new laws were enacted,” ſome of which ate ſtill ex- 


iſting. In his time robbery was puniſhed with 
hanging. The ſhlort time this king ſat upon the 
throne: renders” it impoſſible to dra his character 
with ſtrict juſtice Hs victories in the field are un- 
deniable'proofs of his valour; and the pains he took 
to make his people happy, are demonſtrations of his 
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This prince, brother to the deceaſed 1 p 15 40 
18 was crow ned at Kingſton in Surty, 94d. 
by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury. He had ſcarce- 
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land as uſual revolted but Edred marc hed without | fence'of their king an affront offered to themſelves, | 
delay into their country and reduced it. Soon after complained of- the inſult. Dutiftan ſaw their diſs uſt | 
they again renounced their allegiarice, and even ad- with ſecret ſutisfaction, and raking with him Odo, i 
ded treachery to rebellion, by attacking his army archbiſhop of Canterbury, they both ruſhed Without by 4 
on their retutn home; upon which he ſuddenly ]] ceremony inte the royal Preſence, reproached the 9 
marched back into the heart of their country, and 1 King in the harſheſt terms, and forcing him from the | 9 
after ravaging it with fire and [word, effectuali7 ] arms of his wife, puſhed him forward ta the com- -. 
ſecured it with garriſons of Engliſh forces. ] (pany of the nobles. Edwy, though young, Vas ex- | 
| Having thus reſtored peace, Edred ap- aſperated at the outrage of the inſolent monk; and | 
A. P. 958 plied himſelf to exerciſes more ſaited to || to be revenged for the fanie, called him to an account © 
his inclinations than thoſe of war. Superſtition ||| for his adminiſtration of the treafury during the reign © 
was the ruling paſſion in the breaſt of this prince, of his predeceſſor. ' Dunſtan refuſed 05 
and the principal feature in his character. He upon which he was declared guilty of malverſation in 
ſubmitted his conſcience to the guidance of Dun- ||| his office, and baniſhed the kingdom. But during 
ſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who was not only his 'Dunſtan's "abſence, his cabal poiſoned the minds of 
ſpiritual director, but in reality the ſole governor of ||| "the people with the higheſt encomiums on his ſancti- 
the kingdom. Dunſtari was one of thoſe enterpriſing ||| ty. They repreſented him as à vicegerent of heaven, 
men, 'whoſe Rubborn prejudices have frequently in- and his baniſhment as an act of the greateſt impicty. 
terrupted the tranquillity of nations. He had no ] Having by their clamours infuſed into the minds of 
merits but thoſe af a churchman; as an Engliſnman, ||: the vulgar a falſe terror, they proceeded to the moſt 
his qualities were execrable. The bigoted monarch || -outrageous violations of royal prerogative. 
vas however deceived. He ſubmitted even to re- ||| Od, archbiſhop of Canterbury, one of the moſt 
ceive corporal puniſnment from his hand. I violent fanatics of that age, ſuſpecking that the re- 
This bold eccleſiaſtic, e pete of Edted's , ſentment of Elpiva had been the, principal cauſe of 
weakneſs, introduced into England the'BenediCtines, ||| Dunſtan's baniſhment, ſent into the palace a com- 
, a new. order of monks, who immediately excired :||-pany of ſoldiers, Who with mote than brutal violence 
23 the maſt violent commotions, by openly profeſſing, | -dragged the fair queen from the arms of her huſband, 
7 among other rigid monafticauſterities, the doctrine I branded her face with a red hot iron, in order to 
of celibacy; and to render their rivals, the ſecular ||| deſtroy that beauty with which Edwy was enamour- 
clergy, as-odious as poſſible, every inſtance of diſſo- ] cd, and then conveyed, ber by force into Ireland. 
luteneſs in that order was now repreſented as a ge- Edwy, enraged at the barbarity of Odo, turned his 
: neral corruption, and when other ſlanderous topics ||| wrefentment?apainft the monks, whom he expelled 
6 : were wanting, marriage became a general ſubject ] the kingdom. Had he purſued his blow, and drove. 
| : of invective, and their wives received the name of ;|| Odo alſo out of the ifland, an interval of tranquillity 
EA concubines. On the other hand, the ſecular clergy, ||| might probably have ſucceeded rhe outrages of dil- 
) #1 provoked at this attack, vigorouſly defended them appointed bigotry. Bur the popularity of Odo inti- 
= ſelves; inveighing bitterly againſt an innovation, I midated Edwy, who, finding it impoſſible, to ſtem 
= which, however advantageous to the church, is ex- the torrent of rebellious oppôſition, ut himſelf up 
; | | 5 4 e e | In eee monte Too oo TR HS 
During theſe diſputes Edred died of a quinſey, '|| The lovely Elgiva, haying about this time been 
cured of her wounds, was returning from Ireland, 
wich the pleaſing hopes of once more enjoying the 
g || happineſs'of her huſband's company, when ſhe un- 
: who, it muſt be acknowledged, by the death of [|| fortunately" fell into the” hands of a party ſent b 
1 | this weak king,” loſt a generous 'benefactor. He || Odo to intercept her, who ſteeled apainſt the ſoft 
\ = 4 left three children; but they being infants, he was J pleadings of humanity, ſacrificed her to the fury of 
e ſuccceded by Edwy, his nephew, his brother Ed- || unrelenting monks. This innocent female victim 
wund's ſon. lll was hamſtringed, and died a few days after in moſt 
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tremely pernicious to civil ſociety. 


: 

4 

I = on the twenty-third of November, in the year 955, 

- 11 in the ninth year of his (reign, highly extolled 
by the deceitful flatteries of Dunſtan and his monks, 


1 


3 | 40 TY. I acute torments. JFF» 
| | | HO atk goon e 1 After this atrocious act of violence, a civil war 
e | V l raged with unremitting violence, "Which aller an el. 
1 T 1 8 VP Whenthis prince mounted the throne, II fuſion of "blood terminated in a peace, by which 
955“ he was not more than ſixteen or ſeven- Edgar, the younger brother, was [proclaimed king, 
Il teen years of age; and was ſo remarkable for perſo- and to Edwy was allotted only the gb of Wet. 
| nal accompliſhments, that he obtained the ſurname I ſex. Odo now having ſeen the accomplimment of 
d ; of the fair. Unhappily for this young prince, he his wicked devices againſt his fovereign, died; and 
e cb ngaged in a controverſity with the monks, who ||| the turbulenr Dunſtan returning to England was 
It have purſued his memory with the fame unrelenting {|| made biſhop of Worceſter, then; raiſed to the ſee of 
a fury which they exerciſed againſt his perſon, during ||| London, and afterwards to that of Canterbury. The 
1s, : his ſhort and unhappy reign, | What gave rife to || unhappy Edwy, robbed of his amiable Elgiva, de- 
e their malice was Edwy's having married a beautiful prived of His kingdom, and excommunicated, 
e princeſs of the blood royal, named Elgiva, who, | whereby he was confidered by his ſubjects as a mon- 
n though only his ſecond or third coufin; was within 4 ſter of impiety, 'pined in ſecret. till he became a prey 
y 7 the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited by the to melanchely, which brought him to the grave in 
canon law. The monks therefore loudly exclaimed the fiſth rar of His reign; g. 
th againſt him as guilty of inceſt; and even obliged {||| This prine&stharater has been loaded by monk- 
je him to agree to a divorce. 'Dunſtan;''commonly I} +ſh malevoſence with almoſt every vice; bur had he 
er called Saint Dunſtan, was at the head of theſe" in- tamely ſubmitted to the government of an ambitious 
| cenſed bigots. This precious ſaint-firſt-encouraged || prelate and an artfuül monk, all his faults had een 
Mk the dupes of his hypocriſy to inſult regal AD 1] forgotten, and his Virtues diſplayed with the pe- 
is and afterwards excited the people to rebel againft I cious varniſh of monaſtic eloquencdde. 
their ſovereign. 39333 155 3] iind | iin LF Fenn AST9CL ©7-1 1 2 25 rb ge $ $36 
one. .  "Edwy, on the day of his coronation; in order to G org R . 
i avoid exceſſive drinking, then univerſally practifed, | | | cn e hy OOO + 
and probably attracted by ſofter pleaſures; retired to || This price; "who had obtained the 
2 | the queen's apartments, where, in the preſence of || ſovereignty before the death of his bro A. D. 959. 
6. : aps 0 FP E e FP garn ot his bro: . Yy- 
his mother, he indulged his fondneſs for his beloved J ther Edwy, afcended'the throne in the ſeventeenth 
Ugiva, The nobles haſtily concluding the ab- II year * his age; and the ſurname given him of the 
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Peaceable, becauſe his reign. was undiſturbed by 
- any commotions, foreign or domeſtic. It was prin- 
cipally to his great preparations both by ſea and 
land that he owed his ſecurity. He quartered a 


ſtrong body of regulars in the north, to keep the 


mutinous Northumbrians in ſubjection, and to re- 
pel thoſe of the Scots, while a powerful nayy | 


guarded the coaſts ; which had orders from time to 
time to make the circuit of his dominions. The 


foreign Danes did not dare to approach a country 


that Sppreged in ſuch a poſture of defence; and the 


domeſtic Danes ſaw if they engaged in a rebellion, 
it. would be attended with inevitable , deſtruction. |] 
The kings of Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the Ifle | 
of Man acknowledged him for their ſovereign; and | 


on a. viſit he made to Cheſter, he is ſaid to have 
been rowed in his barge on the river Dee, by eight 
tributary kings. Ns | 
What principally tended to. the tranquillity of 
Edgar's reign, was his patronage of the monks; 


for the voice of the people was always in their fa- 
vour, ſo-that they could foment inſurrections, or 
preſerve the public peace almoſt at their plea- 


His liberality to theſe eccleſiaſtics exceeded 
all bounds of diſcretion, He is ſaid to have 


founded more than forty monaſteries, and re- 


paired many others. The recompence of theſe fa. 
Vvours was the quiet - poſſeſſion of his crown, and 


"= 


the name of Saint was, after his death, conferred 
upon him, | . „ 


Edgar changed the tribute of the Welſh into 
three hundred wolves heads, the kingdom being 


then infeſted with, wolves, and pardoned all crimes 


committed before a certain period, on condition the 


criminals ſhould produce a certain number, of the 


tongues of thoſe animals; an expedient, that pro- 


duced ſuch diligence in hunting and deſtroying. them, 


He was alſo ſevere againſt corrupt magiſtrates, in- 


flicting exemplary puniſhment on ſuch as were guilty | 


of mal-practices; and the better to enſure the admi- 


his private life he is ſaid, to have been very licen- 


tious; for though by permiſſion of the pope he ſum. 


moned a, general council, in which the ſecular clergy 
were accufed of many irregularities, in order to be- 
ftow their benefices on the monks, yet he himſelf at 


the ſame time carried off a nun from her convent by 
force, whole name was Wilfrid, and even commit. 


% 


ted violence on her perſon. „ 
jhe king, being on a viſit at the houſe of a noble. 
man near Andover, and ſeeing his daughter, he be- 
came ſo enflamed with her beauty, that he: inſiſted 


on having his inclination. immediately indulged, by 


0% with her that very night. The mother of the 
a 


young lady, knowing the impetuoſity. of the king's 
remper, pretended a ready ſubmiſſion to his will, 


but in order to preſerve the honour of her daughter, | 
provailes on a waiting woman to ſupply her place. | 


hen the return of light diſcovered the deceit, the 
king appeared not diſlatisfied with what had hap- 


pened, and transferred his love to the good-natured 


damſel, who was called Elfleda the Fair. She be. 


came his favourite miſtreſs, whom he kept till his | 
marriage with the beautiful Elfrida, of whom, moſt | 


writers of credit have related the following parti- 
culars, 


"This lady was the daughter of Olgar, carl of De. | 


vonſhire, and univerſally reputed the greateſt beauty 
in the kingdom. The fame of her charms had even 
been communicated to Edgar, who reſolved if they 
ſhould prove anſwerable to re 
his throne. In order to inform himſelf of the 


truth, he ordered Athelwold his favourite upon a 
viſit to her parents, charging him to be very parti. | 
cular in the account he ſhould bring him of their 


£ 4 p 
* 5 


that they have not been ſeen ſince in this iſland. 


rt to raiſe her to 


p 1 > 4 | | 
niſtration of juſtice, he, made an annual circuit 


through the different parts of his dominions; yet in 


— at 


— — 


< = 


daughter's accompliſhments. Athel wold in exe 


cuting his commiſſion was ſeized with a violent 
paſſion for Elfrida, and inſtantiy took a weak ref. 
ſolution of ſacrificing his fidelity to his love. Upon 

is return he therefore told the king, that the high 


ation of public fame, and that her charms would 

ave been overlooked in a woman of an inferior 
ſt ation, e LF at 1 

Having thus diverted the king from his deſign, 
he ſome; time aſter took an opportunity of renewing 
the ſubject; and obſerved to Edgar, that though 
her birth and fortune had not produced in him the 
ſame illuſion as in others with reſpect to her beauty, 


h 
quay and riches of Elfrida had been the foun-. 
h 


yet he thought upon the whole ſne would be an ad- 


vantageous match! for himſelf. Edgar, pleaſed with 
the means of eſtabliſhing his favourite's fortune, 
not only perſuaded him to execute his purpoſe; bur 
ſupported his ſucceſs by recommendations to El- 


frida's parents, and ſoon after Athelwold was made 


happy by marrying the lady; but dreading a diſco- 


very of his mean artifice, he confined her in his 


caſtle in the country, nor would allow: her the uſual 
ceremony of appearing at court, with the hope of 
preventing her ever being ſeen by his ſovereign. 

Edgar, having by ſome of his courtiers been in- 
formed of the truth, paid Athelwold a viſit at his 
caſtle, when he was ſo enchanted with the beauty of 
Elfrida, Who, notwithſtanding her huſband's en- 
treaties to the contrary, uſed every art to ſet off her 


charms, that he reſolved to take vengeance on his 


favourite, Who had deluded him by an actof baſe- 
neſs of the moſt flagrant kind. For this purpoſe 
he took Athelwold under pretence of hunting into 
a wood, where drawing him aſide from his attend. 
ants, he ſtabbed him with his: own hand, and was 
ſoon after publicly married to Elfrida This lady, 
to expiate her crime in being the occaſion of her 


huſband's death, or moſt likely to ingratiate herſelf 
with the monks, eſtabliſned on the ſpot where his 


blood was ſpilt a ſociety/ of nuns to pray for his ſoul. 
A very different kind of puniſnment this, than what 
had been inflicted on the unhappy Edwy and his be- 
loge Eig. 26 Num 3. wh, 

In the hiſtory of this king's reign, the monks 
have given us rather a fulſome panegyric on his 
character, than a regular ſeries of actions. If the 
enriching churches and monaſteries may be con- 
ſidered as cardinal virtues, Edgar certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed them in a high, degree; and on this baſis 
alone his ſanctity is founded. However, without 
employing the pen of adulation, we may with ſtrict 


truth obſerve, that few princes in thoſe tumultuous 


times enjoyed. ſo long an interval of tranquillity; 


to obtain. which he took the moſt prudent methods. 


His political conduct particularly, in preventing 
invaſions, has given a real luſtre to his character. 

is laws for the preſervation of civil happineſs are 
equally admirable.” His court was admired for its 
Hoſpitality, and was generally filled with a con- 
courſe of foreigners, Who were charmed with his 
elegance, magnificence,/ and politeneſs. He ex- 
tended his liberality in a bountiful manner to men 
of genius and learning. Ever attentive to the trade 


of his ſuhjects, he regulated the coin of the king- 


dom, an took care that it ſhould be of a proper 
ſtandard, in order to ſupport the credit of the na- 
tion in foreign markets. He alſo reduced the 
weights and meaſures to one ſtandard. After en- 
Joying a peaceable reign of ſixteen years, and in 


| the thirty-third of his age, he died in 976, and was 


buried at Glaſtonbury. | 

Edgar, by his firſt wife, the daughter of earl Ord- 
mer, had a ſon named Edward, who ſucceeded him 
on the throne; and by his ſecond. wife Elfrida, he 
had a fon called Ethelred, who ſucceeded to Edward. 
He had likewiſe a natural daughter by the nun 
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Wilfrid, .whoſe name was Editha, Highly extolled n | been performed at his t ee el no 
on account of her piety. e een O48 9459 | means tcmarkable; hen we b oni r — great a 
1 249095 5 1 iini 1 i uin Lt friend We . eee e 
%% c . / ng” Honoured: Wer Tac 0 
9) SL DWARD. Th MARTY n | of martyt; though his murder had not the Teaſt 
Tluis monarch, who wag'only' fiſteen I relation to any ſufferings off accontit of relſgion. 
A. P. 975. years of age, aſcended the throne by The treacherous Elfrida, either ſtung With fe- 
the influence of Dunſtan, to whoſe power and fa. morſe, or to prevent ie impending Norm, | that 
vour he was indebted for a ſceptre; for a ſtrong || Threatened e Werwhelm her. bh vera! mona. 
party had been formed againſt him by the intrigues deries, and ſubmitted to many penances; But not. 


of his flep- mother, the fair Elfrida, who, under 
pretence that he was illegitimate, endeavoured to 
raiſe her own. ſon Ethelred to the throne; but 
Dunſtan, with the principal nobles, declaring in 
favour of Edward's title, this prince was anointed 


and crowned at Kingſton in Surry, Dunſtan, hav. | 
ing thus carried his point, determined to keep the 


monks in their benefices, and. exerted to this end 
the king's authority in their favour; thus, in a 
manner, taking the government into his oun 
hands. But as the declarations of a prince in his 
minority, and Who was wholly at the devotion of 


Dunſtan, would carry with it the moſt glaring 


marks of ſuſpicion, recourſe was had to ſome 
pious frauds, believed by the populace to be real 


1 


At one time Dunſtan declared he had received 
a real .revelation from heaven in favour of the 


monks; at another, he made a crucifix ſpeak to 
the ſame purpoſe; and, on à third occaſion, he 
contrived matters ſo, that the floor of the hall where 
the aſſembly was met funk down, and great num- 
bers were cruſhed to death; but the beam which ſup- 
ported, Dunſtan ſtood firm, and the prelate remain- 
ed unhurt in the midſt of the general ſlaughter. 
Theſe impoſtures were interpreted by a def. 


of the celibacy of the clergy, and no farther oppoſi- 


whole kingdom. 


I p 


Not long after Edward's acceſſion: to the throne, | 


Elfrida retired, with her ſon, to Corfe-caſtle, in 


Dorſetſhire, All animoſities between her and the | 
king, in appearance, ſeemed to have been entirely | 
part of Edward, this reconci- 
liation was real; but Elfrida nurſed in ſecret the 


forgotten. On the 


ſury of revenge, and waited only for a fayourable op- 
portunity to execute her [horrid deſign: and Ed- 
ward, who poſſeſſed the moſt amiable. innocence of 


manners, as his own intentions were pure, har- | 
boured not the leaſt ſuſpicion of others. Though 
his ſtep- mother had oppoſed his acceſſion; he al- 
ways treated her with reſpect, and on all occaſions | 
expreſſed the moſt tender affection towards his 


brethesn VV 
Returning one day from hunting near the ſeat 


# 


vited him very courteouſly to alight; but finding 


him in a hurry to be gone, inſiſted upon his drink- 


ing a cup of wine as he ſat on horſeback. The young 


pr ince complied with her requeſt; but while he was 
olding the cup to his lips, a ſervant of Elfridw's, [| 
whom ſhe. had prepared td execute her horrid pur- 


poſe, came behind him and ſtabbed him in the 


ack. The wounded. prince . clapped ſpurs to his 
horſe; bur ſoon becoming faint: with loſs of blood, 


he fell from the ſaddle, and his foot ſticking in one | 


of the ſtirrups, he was dragged along till he ex- 
1118 Ihe ſervants of Elfrida followed: Edward 


by the track of blood, and finding the body terribly 
defaced, they threw it into a well, where it was 
ſound by Edward's ſervants, and buried privatel) 


at Wareham in Dorſerſhire,, whence it was removed 
to the, monaſtery of Shafteſbury, founded by Alfred 


dhe Great, where many miracles were ſaid to have 


| aded, | 
ignorant people, as indiſputable deciſions in favour | 


1 


4 


| 


* 


. 


of 
his mother-in-law, he embraced that opportunity of | 
paying her a viſit, unattended by any of his retinue. 
When arrived at the caſtle, he was received with | 
every external mark of affection by Elfrida, who in- 


* 


— 
* * 


— 
8 ew nd 


n 


liether real or affected, ſhe continued «ti 100 | 
day of her death in obſcurity,'hor could ever retriey 


ptofeſſed champions, died. 


withſtanding all her outward” figns of contritieh, 


, 1 4 
en een een 


people: 8% N . 
Edward waz murdered in the third year of his 
reign. It is ſaid, that after this tragical event, 
Dunſtan offered the ſovereignty to Editha, the na- 
tural daughter. of Edgar, who Was abbeſs at the con- 
vent of Wilton; bat conſcious of the MT. in her 
own title, and terrified at the deplorable fate of her 
brother Edward, ſhe Tefuſed the offer, .whereupon 


the good opinion of the 


| Dunſtan'crowned” Ethelred, Who was then in the 
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twelfth year of his age. 
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„This young king was che only für- P. 058. 
viving heir of the regal line. His whole . 978. 
reign was continually diftarbed'by | the-invaſtons of 
the Danes, who now, after a long interval, renewed 
their attempts againſt” this iſland; ' Theſe were at 


length ſo ſudden” and frequent, that the people 


began to be diſpirited, and the troops were harraſ- 
ſed by marehing from place to place to repel them, 
In the mean time the” credit of the monks de- 
clined at a rapid rate: The King was no friend to 
theſe hypocritical impoſtors. Three biſhops, their 
Dunſtan departing this 
life, was deteſted by the very people who, in his 
life-time; had honoured him as the firſt of ſaints; 
and it is thought that the public odium contributed 
to pete 8 
Before the Danes attempted a gene- i D . he 
„ Bp pg Po A. Dor. 
ral invaſion, they, by way of trial, 99 
landed in ſeven veſſels near Southampton, ravaged 
the country, and departed with impunity. Six 
years after they made another attempt in the weſt 
with like ſucceſs. This year a large body of them, 
under the command of Juſtin and Guthmund, de. 
barked at „ e in Suffolk, when Brithnock, 
duke of Eaſt Anglia, marched to oppofe them, 
whom they defeated and flew, and then carried 
the terror of their arms through all the circumja- 
cent country. Ethelred, in this extremity, adopt- 
ed the ill. judged policy of bribing the enemy, and 
gave them ten thouſand pounds to depart the king- 
dom. This difgraceful expedient induced the Danes 
to appear the next year on the eaſtern coaſt, in 
hopes, either of obtaining more money, or of ſub- 
duing an indolent people, who had not courage to 
defend dem de 07 TP Pe Tn 
At this time the Engliſn determined to aſſem- 
ble a flect at London, capable of giving battle to 
the enemy. This prudent meaſure Was rendered 
unſucceſsful by the” treachery of Alfric, duke 'of 


1 
[ A 1. 


— 


Mercia. The king's council: had formed a plan 


for ſurrounding and deſtroying the Paniſh fleet 
in the barbodf; on which the traitor. privately in- 


formed the Danes of their danger, and in the night 


before the engagement deſerted to them with a 
ſquadron undef His command. Ethelred, enraged 
at his perfidy, apprehended his ſon Alfgar, and 


cruelly" ordered his eyes to be put out; yet 


notwithſtanding Alfric's treachery, and the reſent- 
ment it might have been ſuppoſed he would harbour 
at the indigulty offered to his ſon, the court had the 
folly to intruſt him again with the government he 
r 3h of 6 3227s, 57% 0R7 DL 
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A As Sweyn, king 
Te 52 998. Olaus, king of Norway, were now well 


acqusjoted with the defenceleſt ſtate gf England, 


of Denmark, and 0 


they made ſeyeral deſcents with a fot midabſe arma 
ment. They alſo entered Kent, Suſſex, and Hamp- 


out oppoſition. 
laid waſte; and the Northumbrians, though de- 


ſcended from the Danes, were ohliged either o 


#5 & #& 


Join the invaders, or be plundeted. A powerful 
army was raiſeg to put a ſtop to their cruel depre- 
dations; but, in a general engagement, the Eng- 

a | $ end Gad- | 
win, their three leaders, all of them deſcended. from | 


liſh were abandoned by Frena, 
the. Danes; Which delſertion occaſioned a ſhameful 
fi Jil | .the reſt,;.' % TT 
? 1775 e invaders, Pe by this ſucceſs; ſoon 
after entered. the Thames, in nigety-ſour veſſels, 
and laid Hege to. London; . but the brave citizens 


100 a, bold. defence, and ohliged them, they 


aving.loſt a. great, number of men, to make a | 


aſty retreat. In this national diſtraſs,/ recourſe was 
again taken to negociation, _ in Which the Danes 
agreed to quit the kingdom on receiving ſixteen 
thouſand pounds, The terms were complied with 
by Ethelred;' and the enemy returned to their own 
county Olaus, Who had embraced. Chriſtianity, 
odbſerved-religiquſly the conditions of the treaty, nor 
ever after attempt to interrupt the tranquillity of 
the nation. | 1 


„ valot peace, purchaſed by this infamous 
treaty, was of no long duration. New armies of 


Danish 950 appeared in the Severn, under dif- 
le 


ferent, leaders. hey ravaged. Wales, Cornwall, 
and, Devon. Then | returning, to Bristol channel, 
they penetrated. into the country by the Avon, car- 
rying” fire and, ſword inro Dorſetſhire. The next 
year, having changed the ſeat,of war, they entered 
the Thames, and laid * Rocheſter, near which 


place Re the Kentiſh men in a pitched 
battle, T 


vaſtarion, dioye Ethelred to his uſual reſource, that 


of meaply purchaſing a temporary peace with mo- 
ney ; but the pirates now ralſing in their demands, | 


required the payment of twenty-four. thouſand 


ral tax, .which afterwards was diſtinguiſhed by: the 
name of Danegelt. 5 


val of repoſe, yet 1201 made not the leaſt uſe of it 
for the purpoſe of felf- 


ever, at; length convinced, that unleſs. ſome e 


ſame foreign power, 


ſhire,,, They W and)Yorkſhire with- 
Banbury was deſtroyed; Lindeſey 


Dm —y 


heſe, and other ſucceſsful inroads, Which 
_ were always atiended. with ſlaughter, fire, and de- 


„ The, departure of the enemy pro- 
N. D. 1000. cured the Englich another ſhort inter- 


defence, . Ethelred was how- 
dent could be found to check the rapid progreſs of 
the ages, the Whole kingdom muſt ſubmit to 
the yoke of flavery, He therefore determined to | 
Atrengthen himſelt, Wee an alliance with 
ith this. view ambaſſadors 


ere diſpatched to Richard II. duke of Normandy, 


I 
4 
4 


nd. where. the nuptials were celebrated with th 
utmoſt magnificence. 


alliance, had not Ethelred followed the 


io demand his ſiſter. Emma in marriage for Echelred. 
The propoſals were accepted by Richard, and that 


ren remarkable for her beauty, arrived in Eng- of the Engliſ army: 
a 


* Many, happy conſequences might 3 reſulted 
from - thi 


advice of perſons who had often betrayed him, and 


who, under the pretext. of an-inviolable attachment 


dency of their advice, who-prompted him to en- 


Kage in a project that overwhelmed his people with 
mi 


ery, and entailed. eternal infary on his me- 


morty. This was nothing leſs than a general mal. 
in England, except thoſe pol- | 


5 


to his, perſon, laboured, to complete his ruin. But 
he wanted capacity to perceive the pernicious ten- 
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ſeſſed of Eaſt Anglia and Northumberland, who 


Wen 639515 1 II ſave her. She was devoted to 
„ We ſ may naturally imagine, the inter- 
A. D: 997. oy * | Y 2 


Nor was her dearh ſufficient to ſatisfy the thirſt for 

blood in the breaſt of ſuch inhuman ſavages.” Cruel. 
den were murdered: before her eyes, and then ſhe 
betrayed, while under the murdering hand of her 


her countenance was diſtorted; and, in almoſt the 


churches, ſtained with human blood, took refuge 


the payment | | || on. board-a-veſſcl;. and failing to Denmark, carried 
pounds, to which, Ethelred and his council impru- 


dently ſubmitted, This fum was levied by a gene- 


iſland to deſtruction, The whole nation of Den- 


was intruſted with the command, feigning ſickneſe, 
refuſed to lead the forces, againſt the Hanes, till they 


a retreat, which was conducted in fo careleſs a 
manner, that the enemy fell upon the rear of the 


king ſeaing his territories reduced to the utmoſt 


the burning of towns; and ſcenes of the moſt 


complicated -diſtreſs viſible in every part of the 


Pan F 


were too numerous to be murdered by the few Eng. 
liſh reſiding in thoſe counties. The orders given 
on this dreadful occaſion were, circulated: with ſuch 
ſecrecy,” that the miſerable victims received not the 
leaſt intimation of the dreadful ſentence that hung 
Ger tei be ᷑ 7ð 8 
Ihe horrid plot was put in execution on the feſti. 
val of St,. Brice, being the thirteenth of November, 
which fell on a Sunday, a day on which the Danes 
uſually bathed themſelyves. They were maſſacred 
With ſuch circumſtances of brutality, as are too 
Mock ing to be related in the ear of ſoft humanity. 
Neither age nor ſex were ſpared. Chriſtjans and 
Pagans ſuffered the ſame fate. No diſtinction was 
made between innocence and guilt; all alike in- 
diſcriminatehy fell victims to Saxon brutality. 
eee ron was numbered among the 
ad, ei,, ST POT ICT 20 Ge pet 08 
- 1 This ſiſter of the King of Denmark having long 
lived in England, had embraced tlie Chriſtian reli. 
gion, and Was married to Paling, an Engliſh noble- 
man. When her brother Sweyn withdrew his forces 
from England, ſhe became an hoſtage for his duly 
performing the conditions of the treaty. She had al- 
ways conducted herſelf with the greateſt prudence. 
Her actions were ſtrictly conſormable toe religious 
profeſſions. But neither amiable manners, good- 
neſs of heart, nor exemplary virtue had power to 
riſh, With her friends, 
by the barbarous orders of a timorous monarch. 


ty was added to barbarity. Her huſband and chil- 
herſelf ſuffered the ſame fate. This ſweet innocent 
butchers, neither fear nor timidity; not a feature in 


agonies of death, ſhe told her inhuman-murderers, 
that her murder would involve the kingdom in the 
moſt dreadtul calamities. Never were prophetic 
words more completely: fulfilled; and never did a 
barharous policy prove more fatal to its authors. 
Some ot the Danes, inſtead of flying to the 


the dreadful news to Sweyn, who, juſtly tranſport- 
ed with rage, determined to revenge the death of 
his ſiſter with implacable fury, and devoted the 


mark was inſpired with the ſame ſpirit of reſent- 
ment; He embarked powerful army, 5 5p 
on board three hundred ſail of ſhips. . 1003. 
Cornwall firſt felt the effects of his fury. The city 
of Exeter next fell into his hands; the place was 
laid in aſhes, and the inhabitants treated with Gothic 
barbarity. Ethelred now finding his crown in dan- 
ger, aſſembled a large army; but duke Alfric, who 


were diſpirited, and ſoon after diſſipated. Alfric 
dying, Edric, who was no lefs a traitor, ſucceeded 
him in the government of Mercia, and che command 

Ide Joldiers demanded to be led iinmediately 
againſt the Danes; but rhe perfidious Edric ordered 


Englifh, and put the Whole army to flight. The 


deſolation, to Which were added the miſeries of 
famine, ſubmitted in 1007 to purchaſe a peace, by 
the payment of thirty thouſand pounds. From this 
period we read of nothing but the treachery of 
Edric in repeated inftances; the ſacking of cities; 


kingdom. 
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tages for their good behaviour. Ethelred, no leſs 


fell in love with her, and married her ſoon after, 
vithout having requeſted the conſent of his father. 


all the-Engliſh hoſtages, having barbarouſly cut off 


of their country. Had Edric been faithful, in all 


life of Edmund, or to deliver him into the hands 


Was made known to him, juſt eas the troops wWete 


kingdom; 91 Treachery among the nobles, diſſention | 


ran cruelties. They even: obliged the county: of 
pn alone to pay them eight thouſand; pounds, and 
murdered the er cen, fo 
ener gema, rr 6 FR 
von ny ; Reduced to this ſtate of deplorable 
A. P. 1014; miſery, the Engliſh mobility, as their 
jaſt and only reſource; ſubmitted to the conquerpr. 
They ſwore allegiance to Sweyn, and delivered hoſ- 


fraid of the treachery, of his ſubjects,” than of the 
rei fled ee eee. where he had before 
ſent. Emma, his queen, with Alfred and Edward, 
their two. ſons. Richard II. received his unhappy 
gueſts with marks of affection; that reflect honour 


on his character. After Ethelred's abdication, 


the Engliſh ſunk under a heavy load of  milery; 
They brooded in ſilence over their misfortunes, 
and gave themſelves up a prey to deſpondency, 
The Dane vas a ſtranger to compaſſion. | In his 
adamantine breaſt humanity pleaded in vain the 
cauſe of the people. But the triumph of this brutal 
tyrant Sweyn was of a ſhort date; for he died ſud- 
denly in leſs than fix weeks after Ethelred had left 
the kingdom. The nobles and prelates, hoping 
their king had learned in the ſchool, of adverſity a 
perfect knowledge of his paſt errors, ſent a deputa- 
tion, requeſting! him to take again poſſeſſion of his 


ö 4/464 
* it) . 


Ethelred, pleaſed with this teſtimony of the af. 


ſection of his people, promiſed to redreſs all their 


grievances, and to exert his whole power in defence 
of his country; but on his return he diſcovered the 
ſame incapacity, cowardice, and credulity, by which 


he had been - ſo often fatally miſled. He even 


liſtened to the infinuations of that traitor Edric, 


againſt Sigefert and Morcaz, two of his principal | 


nobles and faithful adherents in Mercia, Edric in- 
vited them to his houſe, where he cauſed them to 
be murdered; and Ethelred ſhared the infamy of 
this action by confiſcating their eſtates, and putting 
the widow of Sigefert in a convent... Prince Ed- 
mund, the king's eldeſt ſon, paying her a viſit there, 


Canute, the ſon and ſucceſſor” of 
Sweyn, became at this time as terri- 
ble to the Engliſh-as his father had been. Having 
terminated the troubles in Denmark, he embarked 


A. D. 1015. g 


his army, and landed without oppoſition on the | 


coaſt of Weſflex. He put on ſhore at Sandwich 


their hands and noſes; after Which he ranſacked 
the eaſtern coaſt with mercileſs fury. His next 
expedition was againſt the counties of Wilts, Dor 
ſet, and Somerſet; where the horrid depredations 
that were committed, raiſed ſuch à general 
alarm in the nation, that Edmund, the eldeſt 
ſon of Ethelred, collected a conſiderable body of 
troops in the north, while the perfidious Edfie 
levied a number of forces in Mercia. The two 
generals led the army directly againſt the invaders 


. 


8 


cerity had nothing to do with this monſter in hu 


Probability, Canute had been defeated. But ſin- 
man ſhape; who formed a deſign of taking away te | 


— 


g governors, and deſpondency in the people, 
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cia; and the third named Edgina, who was eſpouſed 
to Uthred, earl of Northumberland! By his ſecond 
wife Emma, he had two ſons, Alfred and Edward; 
and a daughter named Goda. 
mediately after their father's death conveyed by their 
mother into Normandy. The daughter was mar- 
ried firſt to Walter earl of Mantes, and afterwards 
to Euſtace, earlof Bologne. . en ee 


1444 


is not to be wondered at that he ſnould be without 
learning and withaut experience; but he had nei. 


in maſſacring tlie Danes has ſtained his character 
with indelible infamy. His whole conduct was a 
ſeries of indolence, irreſolution, timidipy and weak 
neſs. Ar the beginning of his reign, his inactivity 
involvedchis country in misfortunes, and his attach. 
ment to an infamous. [traitor completed its diſtreſs; 
and it his abilities in timo of peace were unequal to 
the taſk of governing the kingdom, little oduld be 
expected from his lazineſs and inactivity in times of 
danger, and cruel invaſions of foreign ſoes . 
11 60 enen 90G ene £179 £51 07 DIALOG 
Gi ine 70 1, OOO 
This prince was ſurnamed Ironſide, 5 22 6. 
from his great ſtrength of body; and Ar. P. 1, 
had be not been cut off in the prime of his youth, 


tend with a formidable rival in the perſon of Canute, 


beſiegęd London... But the ir 
their city witk ſuch obſtinacy, and made ſo many 
ſucceſsful ſallies, that the king of Denmark was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after having loſt a conſi- 
derable part of his army. Edmund was at this time 


in Welles,” whicher Canute marched with à view of 
gaining a Metory by ſurpfize. © The two armies met 
at Penne, in Sometſetſhire, where an obſtinate battle 


Was fought,” in Which Edmund proved victorious. 

The two: kings ſeemed now determined to end the 
conteſt by one deciſive engagement. Edmund waited 
ſome time on the bordets of Wiltſhire; and when 
Canute appeared, both parties began their neceſſary 
preparations; The ardent defire of victary which 
the commanders manifeſted; inſpired their troops 
with martial enthufiaſm;, The armies engaged, and 
continued fighting, tl night put an end' tb their 
furious attacks! Early in the zorning the en gage- 


proofs of unduunted valour. Edmund having penet 
trated far intö the tanks of t e enemy, they egan 
to give way; but the'traſtor Edric revived their ar. 
dodr, by Tevering the hend of one Oſmer, a ſoldier, 
whoſe features hore à Ttrong reſemblance tö thoſt of 
Edmund. Having placed this on the point of a 
Tpear, he exp ed it to the view of the Engliſh, cal 
ling upon them 16 behold the "head of their King. 


of the enemy. Fortunately for this ptinee the plot 


making preparations for an engagement. A retreat 


| m_ became abſolutely neceſſary; and Edric find. 
No. 7, 8 : 


Edmund obſerved the'confternation of Hs troop, bur 


The ſons were im. 


-.. This king poſſeſſed few if any of thoſe virtues that 
add luſtre td a crown. If we conſider his youth, it 


ther genius, capacity, nor courage; and his cruelty 
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| eb probably have equalled the moſt illuſtrious of 
his predeceſſors. On his acceſſion he had to con- 


| who was alfcady in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of 


the kingdom, and, upon the death of Ethelred, had 
repid citizens defended 


went was renewed," wheh/each/fide gave aftonithing | 


thoughher6ok off his helmet, and rode thibugh their 


tanks," yeraNis"rriflingg incident” obliged Hitn to leave 
the victory for that: day Yiidecided.” However Ca- 
Hute, not Willing d Mank the triakof a thiütd aſſault, 


quitted ehe fed in tile night, and einbärking his 
N forces 


\ 
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forces on board his veſſels in the Thames, proceeded 
towards London, intending to renew the ſiege. 


Hlexeupon Edrie, apprehending that if Canute | 
ſhould be vanquiſhed, he could expect little favour 


from the conqueror, repaired to the camp of Ed- 


mund, ' whoſe mercy he implored under the appear- | 


ance of the moſt ſincere contrition; binding himſelf, 


by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to the obſervance of every 
duty of a faithful ſubject towards his king; and by 


his artful conduct this hypocritical traitor ſo worked 


upon the liberal mind of his prince, that he granted 
him an unconditional pardon, expecting that his 


own party would be ſtrengthened in the acquiſition of 
a man, whoſe loſs might at the ſame time tend to 
inne sene, 88 
Edmund having now formed a reſolution of bring- 
ing the Danes to a deciſive battle, led his forces 
to Aſhdoun in Eſſex, where a deſperate engage- 
ment enſued. The Engliſh forces had every reaſon 


to expect a complete victory, when the inſidious 


Edric interrupted the glorious ſucceſs that was 
juſtly due to the brave Edmund. The traitor ob- 
ſerving that the Danes were ſtruck with diſmay, 


made a ſignal for the diviſion under his command 
to retreat, thus opening a paſſage for the enemy, 


who threw the Engliſh into ſuch conſternation and 
diſorder, that the utmoſt efforts of Edmund to rally 
his forces proved ineffectual; and in a ſhort time his 
army was entirely defcated. This overthrow was 
the more fatal by the loſs of Elfric, the courageous 
Ulfkettle, and a great number of other nobility. 
However Edmund was | ſoon capable of again diſ- 
puting the field, having with the utmoſt alacrity 
recruited his forces at Glouceſter. - Canute was 
aſtoniſhed to ſee this brave prince appearing in the 
face of his army with undaunted intrepidity, and 
knowing his laſt triumph was owing chiefly to 
treachery, he was alarmed: for the conſequences, 
Indeed” both armies ſeemed! unwilling to engage. 
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3 1 THAT he might cover his uſurpa- 
A. D. _ tion with plauſible pretences, Ca- 
nute ſummoned a general aſſembly of the nobility 
and clergy, before whom he claimed the ſucceſſion, 
in violation of the right of the two minors, Edwin 
and Edward, by virtue of the late treaty, which he 
pretended to interpret in ſuch a manner as implied, 


that the ſurvivor ſhould inherit the dominions of the 


deceaſed, without any regard to the children of 
either. The nobles looked on each other with evi- 


dent ſigns of aſtoniſhment, and in reply told him, 


that they would willingly conſent to his reigning over 
them as guardian to Edmund's eldeſt ſon. But 
Canute retuſed the crown upon ſuch a conditional 
and precarious tenure, inſiſting on a ſull confirmation 
of his claim. Sic vo/o, fic jubeo, /it pro ratione volun- 
tas. * his will was law.” Nor had any one honeſt 

or courage enough to oppoſe it. Hereupon all wit 


one voice acknowledged his title, and having ſworn |] 


' 


allegiance to him, he was proclaimed: ſovereign of 


1 % 
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e 


a * eee * 


and a natural ſon whoſe name was Edwy, 


„* 


J 


The two kings ſtood oppoſite” each other, but nel. 
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Pretended claim of Canute io the crown, and his attempt upon the lives of the tuo ſons of Edmund Tronſide—His n- 
ple ment in times of tranguillity—His journey io Rome, death, and character Is Jucceeded by bis ſon Harold, ſur Wa 
named Harefoot—The murder of prinee Alfred, the mg} memorable tranſattion in this king's reigu—Hardicanute Wi 

Jucceeds him-—Prince Edward lays an accuſation againſt earl Godwin, who prevents the conſequences by a magnifi= 12 
tent preſent to the king —Iuſtances of Hardicanute's cruelly-—Dies of a ſurfer, in 1041, the third year of his reignn. ; 


| the whole kingdom of England, and afterwards 


| 


ther gaye the ſignal for battle. * 
In the interval of this ſolemn and momentous 
pauſe," the nobility of both parties interpoſed,” and 
obliged their kings to compromiſe the diſpute by 
agrecing toa partition of the kingdom. A treaty way 
in conſequence concluded, wherein it was ſtipulated 
by mutual agreement, that all the country ſouthward 
of the Thames, with London and part of Eſſex, ſnould 
continue under the regal authority of Edmund, ang 
that the northern diviſions of Mercia, Eaſt Anglia, 
and Northumberland, with all ' thoſe places Which 
he had entirely ſubdued, ſhould be ceded to Canute. 
About a month after this remarkable event, an. 
other happened, of a nature almoſt too ſhocking fox 
the tender feelings of humanity to hear related. 
Alas! the tender plant of Engliſh liberty was in a 
moment blaſted by the malignant breath of treachery; 
Edmund, the gallant, active, generous and brave 
Edmund, was murdered by Edric, his brother-in. 
law, This vile traitor, this infernal villain, cor 
rupted two of the king's chamherlains, and employed 
them to commit the barbarous, - hoxrid deed; and 
immediately upon the commiſſion of the fact, carried 
the news himſelf to the Daniſh monarch, with every 
expreſſion of joy on his countenance. Canute; though 
ſhocked exceedingly, thought it prudent to diſſem. 
ble his ſentiments; he even promiſed to exalt him 
above all other lords in the kingdom; a 7 5 
which the king afterwards punctually and juſtly per- 
formed; for he cauſed the head of that infamous rufe 
fian to be publicly cut off, and to be fixed upon one 
of the higheſt gates of London 
After a reign of leſs than a year, Ed- Reg 
mund was - aſſaſſinated at Oxford: his 1917. 
death made way for the ſucceſſion of Canute to the 
government of the whole kingdom. By his wife 
Algitha he had two ſons, Edu in and Edward; 
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crowned with great ſolemnity and pomp. 
Notwithſtanding Canute had hitherto ſucceded to 
his wiſhes, he was perſuaded the Engliſh would em- 
brace the firſt. favourable opportunity of placing a 
deſcendent of Edmund on the throne of his anceſ- 
tors. He therefore had the young princes conveyed 
to the court of Sweden, with private letters intimat- 
Ing his intention of having them aſſaſſinated. But 
the Swediſh. monarch, ſhocked at the thought of 
committing ſo horrid a crime, and willing to avoid 
the reſentment of Canute, ſent the young princes 
ſecretly to Solomon, king of Hungary, who received 
the intended victims kindly, and gave them an edu- 
cation ſuitable. to their birth. Edwin, the eldeſt; 
died ſoon after; but his brother Edward married 
Agatha, daughter. of the emperor Henry 1I. | 
Edmund's two ſons were, it ſeems, not the only 
perſons Canute thought proper to remove for: his 
own ſecurity; ſeveral among the principal nobility. of 
whom he had entertained. a jealouſy, were ſacrificed 
to his ſafety. | With theſe the traitor Edric e 
1 the 
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aniſhment due to his enormous critnes./ 


ing deprived the Englilh. of thoſe leaders Wo 
DEER to their ancient kings, he reſolved by 


impartiality of his adminiſtration to reconcile 
18 1. his government. To this end he ſent back 
10 Denmark all his followers whom he could ſafely 


ſpare, reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms, and in the diſtri- | 


bution of juſtice made no diſtinction between Eng- 
% OTE oo ts omg i 
About this time an obſtacle preſented itſelf which 
75 requixed policy rather than force to remove. Rich- 
ard duke of Normandy, who had given protection 
to Alfred and Edward, two ſons of Ethelred, was 
diſpoſed to ſupport their claim to the crown of Eng- 
land, and fitted out a great armament in order to 
place them on the throne; but his fleet having been 
diſperſed by a ſtorm, Canute politically took the op- 

ortunity to ſend an embaſſy to Richard, demanding 
in marriage bis ſiſter. Einma, widow of Ethelred 11. 


and offering his own ſiſter Heſtritha to the Norman 


prince. The propoſals were accepted, and the double 
marriage cemented their friendſhip. Such meaſures 
conciliated the affections of the Engliſn. Canute 
was no longer conſidered as an uſurper. The two 

nations became one people, and tranquil happineſs 
| ſucceeded a long ſeries of calamitous troubles. 

A war having broke out betweeen the Danes and 
Swedes, Canute found it neceſſary to viſit his here- 
ditary dominions that were threatened with deſtruc- 
tion, A body of Engliſh troops were ſhipped for 
this expedition under the command of earl Godwin; 
who performed a ſignal action, by which he gained 
the friendſhip of his ſovereign, and laid the founda- 
tion of the immenſe fortune he afterwards acquired, 
Being ſtationed near the Swediſh camp, and obſerv- 
ing a favourable opportunity, he attacked the enemy 
in the night, threw them into diſorder, and purſuing 
his advantage, obtained a complete victory. In the 
morning Canute perceiving one part of the Engliſh' 


camp deſerted, thought thoſe diſaffected troops had | happy. He. continued in,this laudable diſpoſition | 


gone over to the enemy, but was agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find they. were in purſuit of the Swedes, whom 
they had defeated. Charmed. with this important 
piece of ſervice, he loaded the Engliſh with favours, 


and beſtowed his ſiſter in marriage upon earl God- 
win, whom he treated with the greateſt regard ever 


ſince that time. 


5 „ Canute landed in Norway. at the | 
A. D. 10286. head of a powerful army, and, expel- 


ling Olaus, kept poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Thus 
being king of England, Denmark, and Norway, he 
may be conſidered the greateſt monarch of his time. 
On his return into England, he was received by the 
people with every demonſtration of joy; and his 
courtiers carried their adulation to an extravagant 
bol of which the following inſtance las been re- 
corded by moſt hiſtorians. One day as he Was 
walking on the ſea ſhore at Southampton, his flat- 


terers took occaſion to compare his power with that 


of the Deity; upon which he ordered a chair to be 


placed on the beach near the tide, which was then 
flowing apace; and fitting down, with a command. | 


BE Tone of voice , he. thus addreſſed. the. ocean; 
* thou, O fea, art a part of my dominions, and 


the land whereon I'fit is mine: my orders were never | 


broken with impunity. .1 therefore command thee 
not to come any further, nor preſume. to wet the 


ſeet of thy ſovereign. But regardleſs of the royal 


mandate, the ſea continued its uſual courſe, and 
vaſhed him with its waves. Upon which he aroſe 
from his ſeat, and turning to his courtiers, © Be 
hold,“ faid he, * the narrow limits of human power! 
The ſceptered hand of regal authority exerts. its 


3 


ſorce in vain. The ſea rolls on in contempt of his | 
will the elements make no diſtinction between the 
monarch and his ſlaves. * Learn then from this x- 
ample to ſet proper bounds to odious flattery; and || 
remember, that he only deſerves unlimited praiſes, | 
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| who holds in his hands the powers of nature; and 


whoſe voice both the winds and the ſea obey.“ 
Canute undertook his laſt; military expedition 


| againſt Malcolm, king of Scotland, who refuſed 
4 homage for Cumberland, as a fief of England, al- 


ledging it was due only to ſuch princes who inhe- 
rited that kingdom by right of blood. Provoked 


at this inſult, Canute! appeared on the frontiers of 
Scotland with a formidable army, which ſo alarmed 
the king, that he agreed, Duncan his heir, who was 


in poſſeſſion of Cumberland; ſhould make the re- 


quired ſubmiſſions; and that the heirs. of Scotland 
| ſhould ever after acknowledge themſelves vaſſals to 
England for that province. | TS 


|. Canute met with little oppoſition afterwards-from 
any quarter, and he filled up the few. remaining 
years of his life after his uſual manner, when not 
at war, in regulating the civil adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, and in founding churches, or endowing mo- 


naſteries, which in his days were conſidered as the 


nobleſt and moſt acceptable acts of piety. He 
granted a charter to the famous monaſtery of St. Ed- 
mund's-bury, whereby all its lands and privileges 
were confirmed; he gave the profits of the ports of 
Sandwich to Chriſt's church in Canterbury; he 
founded a monaſtery of Benedictine monks in the 


county of Norfolk, but his journey to Rome eſta- 


bliſhed his character as a godly and pious king. 


During his abode in Italy he laviſhed away pro- 
digious ſums of money, more acceptable to his ho- 


lineſs, no doubt, than devotions; ſor which he obs 


tained ſome conſiderable privileges in favour of the 
Engliſh ſchools eſtabliſhed in that city; and an ex- 
emption for Engliſh pilgrims and merchants from 


all tolls and duties. On his return, all the laws 
paſſed by former kings of England, particularly 


thoſe of Ethelred, were enforced; ſeveral new ones, 


adapted to the times, were added; and the moſt 


prudent meaſures adopted to make his people 


to the end of his life; which was cloſed | 


2 | f 4 er 
| at Shafteſbury, after a reign of eighteen 4 103 5. 


H 


By his firſt, wife Alfwen, daughter of the earl of 
Hampſhire, he had two ſons, Sweyn and Harold; 


and by his ſecond wife Emma of Normandy, ſiſter 


to Richard, he had a ſon named Hardicanute, and a 


daughter called Gunilda, who was married to the 


emperor Henry III. To Sweyn he gave Norway; 


to Hardicanute Denmark; and Harold ſucceeded him 


on the throne of Enaaggggggg no Sher 54% 
In different periods of life, the character of Ca- 


| nute was ſo various, that it is impoſſible almoſt to 


bring it under one general deſcription. In making 
his way to the thone of England, he had no ſooner 
attained the ſummit of his wiſhes, than he ſeemed to 
have changed his nature, and continued during the 
beſt part of his reign to govern the kingdom with 
ſuch juſtice, equity, and prudence, as ſecured him 
the affection of his own ſubjects, and commanded 
the eſteem of all other nations. The acts of devo. 
tion and ſuperſtition which he practiſed at the cloſe 
of his reign, could not obliterate his flagrant vices 
quainted with the temper of his own heart, and the 
Aeon of his ſubjects, Upon the Whole, ve 
will venture to ſay of this Daniſh monarch, that he 
was a conſummate ſtateſman, a wiſe legiſlatox, and 
a brave general. FFC r 


Ti 


at the beginning; yet they ſhewed he was not unac+, 
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This monarch, ſurnamed Harefoot, D ee 
on account of his ſwiftneſs in running, © 6 
ſucceeded to the crown, by the will of Canute in his 
favour; though by the treaty with Richard, duke 
of Normandy, Hardicanute,, Emma's ſon, had an 
equal right, of pre-eminence,,., W 
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rold met with no oppoſition in taking 
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ſeomed inevitable The Engliſh eſpouſed the tauſe 
of Hardieanute, WhO Was a native; the Danes that 


of Harold. The latter had the advantage by being 


on the ſpot . He ſeized the riches his father had 
treaſured. up at Wincheſter, and his party was 


eg by earl Godwin, u ho had the greateſt power 


any nobleman in the kingdom. Nevertheleſs 
diſputes ran high, and might have terminated 'in fa- 
tal diſſentions, had. not the two brothers, by the-ad- 
vice of the nobility, agreed to make a diviſion of 
the kingdom; in''conſequence of which London, 
with all the countty on the north fide of 'the Thames, 
were allotted to Harold, and the reſt of the Kingdom 
to Hardicanute: whereupon Emma fixed her' refi- 
dence at Wincheſter; and eftablifhed her authority 
over her ſon's ſhare of the partition till thar prince 
ſhould tak o poſſeſſion of it, "The ambition of Harold 


was however ſar from being ſatisfied with part of the 


kingdom; ir graſped at the Whole. 

About this time the two princes, Alfred and Ed- 
ward, -arrived from Normandy on a viſit to their 
mother Emma, who ſeemed to be placed in a ſtate 
of great power and ſplendour at Wincheſter. But 
the face of affairs ſoon wore'a moreingelancholy aſ- 
pect. Godwin had been gained by the arts of 'Ha- 
rold, that he would eſpoule his daughter; and while 
the'treaty was yet a ſecret, theſe two tyrants laid a 
plan for the deſtruction of the Engliſh princes.” Ha- 
rold taok an opportunity to invite both the princes 
to ſpend ſome days at his court. This was a very 
diſagreeable circumſtance to the queen, Who, appre- 
henſive of ſome evil; never ſuffered both her ſons to 
leave her at the ſame time. She therefore found an 


excuſe for keeping Edward with her, and ſent Al- 


fred only, properly attendecft. 


- Godwin mot the young prince and his train on the 
road to London, and paid him ſuch reſpect, that the 


Normans in his ſuite ſeemed highly delighted with 
the honour ſhewn him; but near Guildford caſtle 


they were attacked by the vaſſals of Godwin. Six 


hundred of them Were burchered, and Alfred being 
taken priſoner, had his eyes put out; after which he | 
was carried to the monaſtery of Ely, where he ſoon 
died, but Whether from grief, or additional violence 
from the Hand of barbarity, is unknown. News of 


this ſhocking murder reaching the ears of Edward 


and Emma, the former fled” back into Normandy, 


und the latter into Flanders; while the monſter Ha- 


his brother Hardicanute's dominions. But in order 
to prevent him from attempting any enterprize to 
his prejidice, he fitted out a powerful fleet. The 
taxes Tevicd upon the people to ſupport it occaſioned 
great uheaſineſs, The Welſh broke out into open 
rebellion, An Engliſh army reduced the inſurgents, 
and to prevent like diſturbances, a law was paſſed, 
by which every Welſhman who croſſed Offa's dyke 


without permiſſion, was condemned to loſe his right 


hand. 


Not wichſtanding the powerful naval armament of | 


Harold, his brother Hardicanute was at Brages with 
a ſtrong ſquadron, under pretence of paying a viſit 
to His mother: but 'all' hoſtilities were prevented 


«by the death of the king, who departed this liſe on 

the fourteenth of April, 1039, in the fourth year of 
mis reigh, and was buried at Wincheſter, leaving no 
favourable impreſſion of his character as a monarch 
ora man. His violence and crueltiey had procured | 
him the hatred of his ſubjects. His virtues, if he 


ſſeſſed any, are buried in oblivion; but his vices 

ave been painted in moſt odioug colours, for he 

was free from the ſuperſtition of the age, — he built 
no churches, nor repaired any monaſteries, 
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England to recover by force of arms his ſhare in 
the divifiory of the kingdom, receiving intelligence 
at Bruges of his brother's death, failed immediately 


to London, where he arrived 'with a fleet of fort 
Daniſh ſhips, and was crowned without the leaſt op- 


on | | | 0 
By the firſt material act of his reign he diſcovered 
a meanneſs of mind, and fordid defire of revenge, 
while, at the ſame time, it held forth to the nation 
a ſtriking ſpecimen of his future conduct. © He 
cauſed the body of Harold to be taken from its 
grave, the head to be cut off, and both tg be 
thrown into the Thames. The body having been 
found by a fiſherman, the king gave orders that it 
ſhould be thrown a ſecond time into the ſame river; 
but being again fiſhed up, it was given to the 
Danes of 'London, who 5 

church-yard, now known by the name of St. Cle. 
ment's Danes. The next tranſaction that diſplayed 


the ill qualities of Canute the Cruel, was a heavy tax 


on his ſubjects for defraying the expence of his 
navy which he ſent back to Denmark. This un. 
reaſonable impoſition, at a time roo when the king. 
dom was threatened with a famine, produced uni. 
vetfal diſcontent. Two collectors were killed in 
doing their duty, by the inhabitants of Worceſter; 
which ſo exaſperated the king, that he commanded 
Godwin and ſome other noblemen to plunder 


that city and ſet it on fire, which orders their bru. 


tal ſoldiers executed in the moſt wanton manner. 
Young Edward being now invited to court by the 
king, he treated him with great hoſpitality. On 
his arrival from Normandy, Edward accuſed God- 
win with being the murderer'of his brother Alfred, 


and demanded juſtice againſt him. Hardicanute 


was diſpoſed to bring the' offender to trial; bur 
carl Godwin, who well knew his avaricious tem- 
per, was not at a loſs for means to divert the courſe 
of juſtice. When cited by the archbiſhop of York, 
ro anſwer the charge, he made the king a preſent 
of a ſuperb galley, richly carved and gilt, and rowed 


by eighty men, cach of whom wore a golden brace. 


let on his arm of the weight of ſixteen ounces. This 
ſplendid bribe anſwered his purpoſe; for the carl 
was permitted to exculpate himſelf by oath, which 
he read 10 took as a proof of his innocence, and was 
acquitted, 5 „ 5 
Several Writers of repute have obſerved, that 
Daniſh inſolence was ſo exceſſive throughout this 


reign, that if an Engliſhman met a Dane in a 


narrow paſs, the former was obliged to ſtop, in a 
ſubmiſſive attitude, till the latter had gone by. 
To which is added, that the cuſtom of pledging 
each other when we drink had its riſe at this pe- 
riod, becauſe the Danes would een 0 


Engliſhmen while drinking; ſo that no one ven- 


' tured to drink in the preſence of a Dane, without 


a friendly þ 
ſecurity. 


ee e 
"The partiality of Hardicanute to the Danes, his 


cruelties, and ſevere extortions, rendered him uni- 


verſally hated by the Engliſh. But the government 


of this tyrant was happily of a ſhort duration; for 


being not leſs addicted to drunkenneſs and gluttony 
than to other vices, he fell a ſacrifice to his intem- 
perance, dying in conſequence of a ſurfeit, after an 
inglorious reign of near three years. The, Engliſh 
were ſo little affected with his death; that they made 
it a ſubject a mirth, and for many years celebrated 
it by an anniverfary, under the name of. Flock- 
holiday. . ein £04 0 e 


Thus terminated, with the death of Hardicanute, 


the tyranny ok rhe Danes, glutted with an effuſion 


of human gore, and diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the 
moſt barbarous cruelties,” after it had ſubſiſted 
about twenty-fix years, and near two huhdred 
and forty from their firſt 'deſcent' on the iNlatd of 
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8 to ſupport it invades" England wb à powerful army—The baltle of Haſtings between him and Harold particularly 


 deſeribed,” in which the latter loſes his life: and crown. || 
"EDWARD 1m'CONFESSOR. | | 


.. .. COME authors affirm, that this king 
A. D. 1041. acquired his ſurname: by his ex- 
emplary piety; but is canonization did not take 
lace till two hundred years after his death, when- 
pope Alexander III. affixed the diſtinguiſhed title of 
Confeflor to his name. IH ee 
After the death of Hardicanute, a favourable op- 
portunity preſented itſelf to the Engliſh for ſhaking 
off the Daniſh yoke. Sweyn, the only ſurviving ſon 
of Canute'the Great, was in Norway; the deſcend- 
ents of Edmund Ironſide were at the court of Hun- 
gary, and almoſt forgotten by their countrymen; o 
that earl Godwin alone was capable of ' oppoſing, | 
with any chance of ſucceſs; the acceſſion of Edward | 
to the throne, , The intereſt of this enterpriſing 
nobleman was therefore ſecured by Edward's triends, 
upon condition that the king ſhould marry Godwin's 
daughter Fae ti ee ge of reconciliation for 
the ſuppoſed murder of Ale. 
This hard condition being aſſented to on the part 
of Edward, an aſſembly of the nobles was ſummoned 
at Gillingham, where the carl, in a long ſpeech, 
pointed out” the advantages that would accrue to 
the nation by placing Edward'on the'throne of his 


N 
. 


anceſtors, and the miſeries that would probably 
overwhelm their country, ſhould Sweyn be per- 
mitted to aſcend the throne, At the concluſion of 
his harangue, he raiſed Edward in the midſt of the 
_ aſſembly, and cried out, “ Behold your king.“ 
Loud ſhouts of applauſe enſued; Edward was elected 
by the unanimous reſolutions of the whole aſſembly, | 
and ſome time after crowned at Wincheſter with 
great demonſtrations of duty and affection from his 
people. This ceremony was attended with ſome 
inſults on the Danes: but the king by his lenity ſoom 
reconciled' them to his government, and the diſ- 
tinction of Danes and Engliſh was in a ſhort time 
forgotten. i „ 1 ; $9, v4.5 1H. os 13] 2 | #3 A 

_ The reign of Edward began by reſuming all the 
grants of his immediate predeceſſors. The poverty | 
of the crown convinced the nation that this was 
abſolutely "neceſſary; and as the burden was laid 
chiefly on the Danes, the nation was pleaſed to 
ſee them reduced to an equality with their neigh- 
bours. His ſeverity to the queen dowager his 

mother, though it expoſed him to more cenſure, 
was not univerſally diſapproved; and the nation in 
general was not diſpleaſed, at ſeeing Emma ſtripped | 
of the treaſures ſhe had amaſſed, and:confined in a 
1 oolaj at Wincheſter, during the remainder of 


— —— > 
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By the acceſſion of Edward, the Engliſh had in- 


dulged rhe flattering Hopes, that they ſhould for ever 
be delivered trom the dominion of foreigners; but 
diſappointment followed” their ſanguine expecta- 
Hong; for the king, having been educated among 
the Normans, had itabibed ſtrong prejudices in 
favour of their maniiers. * His attachment to them 
leſſened gradually the "affections: of his ſubjects, 


and the principal dignities of the church were con- 
ferred on thoſe ſtrangers. Their intereſt was ſo 
great that no favours were to be obtained but by 
their interpoſition. Their language, cuſtoms, and 
laws, became faſhionable in England. The people 
ſtudied the French tongue, while the courtiers imi- 
tated that nation in their dreſs, equipage, and enter- 
tainments. Their influence gave great offence to 
the pride of Godwin. He made frequent remon- 
ſtrances to the king, but in vain. He complained 
to the people. They agreed with him in ſentiments; 
and the earl, perceiving he ſhould be ſupported by 
his countrymen, determined to take the firſt op- 
portunity of 'making Edward's foreign favourites 
teel the weight of his reſentment. At RY 

An event ſoon happened which enabled him 
to put his intentions in execution. Euſtace, 


count of Bologne, had paid a viſit to A. D. 1048, 


the king, and [paſſing through Dover, | 
on © his” return, one of his train, ſent before to 
eee lodgings, behaving in a very inſolent 
N anner, loſt his life in the quarrel he had occa- 
ſioned. On which Euſtace and his ſervants, when 
arrived, - renewed the conteſt, and killed the maſter 
of the houſe, who had been before wounded in 
the fray. This violence the inhabitants reſented. 
A tumult followed, in which near twenty perſons 
were killed 'on each fide; and the count bein 
overpowered by numbers, was obliged to eſcape 
from the fury of the populace by flight.  Euſtace 
returned to Edward, and made moſt grievous com- 
plaints, The king, without enquiring into the 
affair, ordered Godwin, in whoſe government Do- 
ver lay, to march immediately with a body of troops, 
and put the town under military execution. God- 
win refuſed peremprorily to obey, obſerving juſtly, 
that the Engliſh were not uſed to be condemned 
unheard ; that the ſuppoſed guilty ought to have a 
fair trial by law; and that the riot in Dover was oc- 
cafioned by an inſolent foreigner, who ſhould be 
ſurrendered to juſtice, and fuffer ſor the miſchief 
he had done; and that to inflict puniſhment before 
the accuſed were convicted, would be an infringe- 
ment of every law, either human or divine. The 
free manner in which theſe ſentiments were deli- 
vered, provoked Edward; he conſtrued them as an 
inſult, and reſolved to make the earl feel the effects 
of his reſentment. "An occaſion for ſo doing very 
oe. e 0G EFT DTTR £1 
The Welſh had made inroads into the territories 
of the Engliſh,” Edward ſummoned a general af- 


ſembly of the kingdom at Glouceſter, to enquire 


into the cauſes of thoſe diſturbances. The Welſh 
accuſed Godwin and his ſon, in their abſence, as 
the aggreſſor,” They were therefore cited before 
the council, and, on refuſing to obey the ſummons, 
- were banithed the kingdom. Godwin retired to 
the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, and Harold 
his fon to Ireland, where they found ſhelter from 
the frowns' of incenſed majeſty. But the avenging 
ſpirit of the king was not yet ſatisfied; it ſell upon 


Eſpecially when the court became flled with them, 


No. 7. 


Edgitha, the accompliſhed daughter of Godwin, 
. | Edward's 


Tit NEW Axs COMPLET 
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Edward's conſort, It is ſaid, he had never cohabited 
with this amiable lady ſince their, nuptials ; and 
now, after having confiſcated the eſtates of the fa- 


ther and his ſons, he ſtripped the daughter of every 


thing valuable, and confined her ina monaſtery at 
Warewel, To prevent the murmurs of his people, 
which he imagined this praceedibg might excite, he 
aboliſhed the odious tax of Danegelt. The reaſons 


which originally rendered it neceſſary had long 
ceaſed, but the burdenſome. impoſt. was ſtill conti- 


nued. This action, exceedingly acceptable to the 


Engliſh, anſwered the king's intention; it endeared , 


+ 


than ever attached to his perſon. 

About this time William, duke of Normandy, 
arrived in England, and met with a grateful re- 
turn ſor the kindneſs he had ſhewn Edward in 
his oxile, This viſit; exceedingly pleaſing to the 
nobles, was attended with conſequences, they could 
not poſſibly ſoreſee; for William alledged, as one 
reaſon tor! his invaſion, that, during his ſtay, Ed- 
ward had made a will in his favour, and therein con- 
ſtituted him heir of his dominions. The duke was 
highly ſatisfied with his reception, and returned to 
Normandy loaded, with preſents, Soon after his 
departure, Emma, the queen dowager, paid the 
debt of nature, and was brought dawn with ſorrow 
to her grave. ö VVV . n 
Dees Godwin had now, with the aſſiſt. 

"2444.9 ance of the earl of Flanders, raiſed. a 


bim to his ſubjects, and they became more ſtrongly 8 


do werful ſquadron; and being joined by his ſon |] 
Harold from Ireland, he entered every harbour 
on the ſouthern coaſt, ſeized all the ſhips, and ex- 
horted his adherents, who reſorted to him from all 


quarters, to aſſiſt -him in procuring pace againſt 


* 3 


N. D. 1034. 1 


: 


Siwarc, earl. of Northumberland, Who 


Duncan had married, marched with an army into | 


the tyranny of inſolent foreigners. . He now: pro- 
ceeded without delay to the mouth of the Thames, 


The city. of London was thrown into the utmoſt | 


confuſion, and the king marched; at the head of 


his forces to oppoſe the landing of the inſurgents, | 


1 


But, by the interpoſition of his nobility, Edward 


was prevailed upon to liſten to propoſals for an ac- 
commodation, to which he was induced by God- | 
win's diſclaimipg all intentions of violence againſt | 


the perſon of his ſovereign, and defiring only to juſ- | obligation; and. to attach him more firmly to his 


tify.himſelf by-a fair and open trial. 


Edward, convinced that it would be 


Would give hoſtages for his good behaviour, and 
that all the Normans ſhould, be expelled the king- | 
dom. Tothis laſt article the king conſented witch 
great reluctance; and not having power ſufficient | 
to ſecure the hoſtages, he ſent them to the court of | 
_ Normandy, Soon after this event Godwin was 

ſtruck with an apoplectic fit while ſitting at the 


king's table, and died three days after. His; power 


did not end with his death, being transferred to his | 
{on Harold, who ſuccceded: him in the government 


of Eflex, Kent, , Suſſex, and Weſſex, and in the of. 


fice of ſteward of.the king's houſhold... By his great | 
affability and addreſs, Harold gained the friendſhip || 


. |} temned the ſtratagem of William, and found ca- 
of Edward, and both the nobles and people were 


He ſurpaſſed -his || 
father in abilities, and ſo conducted the affairs of the 
Hingdom, that the Engliſh, were ſupported againſt 

orman intereſt, and the olive-branch, in the 


hand of liberty, flouriſhed unaffected by the calami- 
! Mn | 


ſtrongly attached to his intereſt, 


the 


* 1 


uſurpe 


the throne of that kingdom; u 


e daughter: 


* 


2 


ineffectual | | to 
to oppoſe. the powerful interceſſion of his nobles, I port his pretenſions. Harold was greatly ſurpriſed; 
agreed to pardon Godwin, and a convention was 


concluded, wherein it was ſtipulated, that the carl | | liberty, nor that of the exiles, if he refuſed the of- 


ſered terms, he profeſſed his reſolution, of ſupport- 


The moſt remarkable warlike enter- 
prize, undertaken. in this reign, was 
on the borders of the kingdom. Macbeth, a Scot- 
tiſh nobleman, having murdered. Duncan, his lawful 
* and baniſhed his ſon Malcolm Kenmure, 


n Which 


| yk NE in a pitched battle, and eſtabliſheg 


were repulſed by Harold, who, purſuing them into 


Normandy. Among theſe were Ulnoth the brother, 


moſt reverence, an obligation that had been ratified 
wich ſo tremendous a ſanction. 


1 


Scotland againſt the bloody uſurper, whom he qe. 
alcolm on the throne of his anceſtors. The 
Welſh alſo, who had invaded the weſtern border; 


their country, at laſt reduced them to ſuch extremi. 
ty, that they applied to Edward in the moſt ſubmiſ. 
ſive manner for peace, which was granted them, 
upon their preſenting him with the head of Griffith 
hein nee, AA oO otee. dln, 
It has been obſerved, that when earl Godwin waz 
reſtored. to the king's favour, he gave hoſtages, for 
his good behaviour, who were ſent. to the court of 


and Hacune.the nephew of Harold. They ſtill con. 
tinued in confinement, though the death of Godwin 
had releaſed them from their obligations. Harold 
was uneaſy at ſuch near relations being detained in 
a foreign country, and alſo. afraid leſt William 
ſhould take part with Edward, and retain them as a 
check to his ambition. He therefore, by pleading 
before the king bis entire ſubmiſſion, duty and. ſer. 
vices, obtained his permiſſion to releaſe them. For 
this purpoſe he ſet out with a numerous. retinue; 
but a violent, ſtorm overtook him in his paſſage, 
and drove him on the French coaſt, into. the territory 
of Guy, count of Ponthieu, who. detained him pri. 
ſoner at his court, and demanded an exorbitant 
ſum for his ranſom. Harold acquainted the duke 
of Normandy with his ſituation, the nature of 
his commiſſion, and the intent of his journey; who 
{rw ately ordered Guy to ſet, his, priſoner at 
erty. O SAT nod ads 7 
Harold immediately repaired to William's court, 
where he was received with every demonſtration 
of reſpect and friendſhip. William, who, was no 
ſtranger to the power of Harold, after having ex- 


F 8 


preſſed his willingneſs. to deliver up the hoſtages, 


took that opportunity of diſcloſing to him the great 
ſecret of his pretenſions to the crown of England, 
from the will which he had been aſſured Edward 
intended to make in his favour; and at the ſame 
time ſolicited Harold's intereſt, making profeſſions 
of the utmoſt gratitude, in return for ſo great an 


ſide, William offered him one of his daughters in 
marriage, provided he would ſwear ſolemnly to ſup- 


but being ſehſible. he ſhould never recover his own 


ing Edward's pretended will, with all the aſſiſtance 


in his power, William loaded him with, fayours; 


but in order to render the oath more ſacred, he em- 
ployed an artifice, well adapted to the; ſuperſtition 
of the times, by conveying under the altar the relics 
of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed martyrs,” When 
Harold had taken the oath, he ſhewed him the re- 
lics, and admoniſhed him to obſerve, with the. ut- 


4 mh? ek ad dal. WICH) 
Harold renewed . his, profeſſions, while he con- 


ſuiſtry ſufficient, in his opinion, to juſtify the vio- 
lation of an | oath, extorted from fear. He re- 
turned to England with the hoſtages, and deter- 
mined to oppoſe the duke of Normandy. with his 
whole power. The caſter to accompliſh this end, 
and to further his future deſigns, he continued to 
practiſe every art of popularity; and by his expe- 


dition againlt the Welſh, but more eſpecially bis 


generous. treatment of Morcar and, Edward, who 


F7IT 3 


had expelled Toſti his brother, duke of Northum- 


. berland from his. government, ſecured to him, 
againſt all oppoſition, the public favour, Harold 


not only prevailed on the king to pardon the 


Nor thumbrians, and to confirm Morcar in the go- 
ernment, but even married Morcar's iter, there 


breaking 
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| ſeveral taxes, liſtened to their complaints, and dif- 


that Edgar Atheling was beloved by the people, as 


de dad may diffculties to encounter. The duke 
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breaking. all, meaſures, with William, and pro- 

cured for Edwin, the younger brother, the govern- | 
ment of Mercia; on Which Toſti, leaying! the 
kingdom in a rage, repaired to, earl Baldwin his 
father,in-law, ip. Elander, Theſe- and other for- 
countrymen, and all, England Was engaged in his 
inierell. = a 


tunate incidents gained him- the affections of his | 


—— 


Oppreſſed under the weight of age 
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character, which reflected a luſtre upon the reign of 


long regarded by the people as a moſt precious trea- 
1 They were probably, the foundation of, the lf 


PE 


Gi 4 


in few words, he had no atrocious vices, nor any || 
active virtues | %%ͤ;; al 
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| c 

AD; 1066. This prince had tagen his meaſures | 
ſo well before Edward's death, that 
he aſcended the vacant throne without oppoſition, | 
Edgar Atheling, ſon of Edmund Ironſide, the un- 
doubted heir to the crown, was overlooked, and the | 


to wreſt the 


acc er the earl, of, Flanders, plundered the; le 


+ x ? 


with twenty veſſels. F DO 4211.01 9 

Harold, had ſcarcely. received the congratula- 
tions of his friends, -when news was brought him, 
that William, duke of; Normandy, was landed in 
the ſouth, of England with a great army. A large 
fleet which. Harold, had aſſembled, and which had 
cruiſed all ſummer off the, Ille of Wight, had been 
diſmiſſed, on a. falſe report having been circu- 
lated; that William, diſcouraged by contrary winds, 
had laid aſide his intended expedition, Hence the 


# 3 


Norman fleet proceeded without interruption, and 
arrived at Pevenſey, in Suſſex, where the army 


* 


1 8 diſembatked, Thee duke, as he leaped on 

ore, hampered, to ſtumble. and. fall, but had the 
preſence of mind to turn the omen to his advantage, 
by laying aloud that he had taken poſſeſſion. of 
England. 1 „ en 
Ihe Normans. had been for ſome time diſtin. 
guiſhed for their valour; and the proſpect of glory 


and advantage which preſented themſelves, engaged 


a vaſt number of volunteers to join in the expedition 
againſt England. The fame of the intended invaſion 


II ſpread abroad, and multitudes. crouded to tender 
|} cheir ſeryices, with their vaſſals and retainers. The 


Norman. found leſs difficulty; in completing his le- 
vies, than in chooſing the moſt hardy veterans, and 


4 


1 


in rejecting the offers of thoſe who were impatient 
to acquire fame under ſo renowned a leader. Wil- 
liam therefare ſoon found himſelf at the head of a 


claim of the duke of Normandy was not even men- 
tioned. The citizens of London, the clergy, and 
the people in general, were unanimous in their 
wiſhes. Harold was therefore crowned on the day | 
alter Edward's death, by Aldred, archbiſhop, of 
York, and his election was confirmed by the-aflem- | 
bly of the flates. The firſt acts of his reign were 
exceeding popular; ſuch, as ſeemed to juſtify, in, 
the fulleſt manner, the fayourable opinion that had 
been entertained of him, He eaſed his ſubjects of | 


penſed juſtice with an impartial hand. He, knew 
775 the only remaining heir of their ancient kings; | 
he therefore, to make the friends of that. prince 
ealy, created him carl. of Oxford, gave him a libe- 
ral education, and treated him with the utmoſt | 
reſpect. By theſe prudent meaſures the voice of 


laction was no longer heard. 


* 11 


1 ; * ./ + Ain „ 18 wh . 
But though Harold had no competitor at home, 


numerous army and a powerful fleet, whereby. he 
was enabled to contend for.a crown, which the, peq- 
57 had unanimouſly placed on the head of Harold. 
Villiam could neither plead. right of election, nor 
that of inheritance; not even à party in England 
was formed in his favour. But impelled by ambi- 
tion and reyenge, he reſolved to purſue the plan he 
had adopted, and ground, on conqueſſ a right, he 
could not ſupport by any legal claim. He ſent am- 
baſſadors to Harold, upbraiding him with breach of 
faith, and ſummoning him to eſign the, poſſeſſion 
of the crown... Harold was not to be imimidated 
with threats; he anſwered. that he was able to de- 
fend. his right againſt any one who ſhould dare tc 
diſpute it. By this ſpirited, reply William was con- 
vinced that he had nothing to expect from negocia- 


tion. An invaſion was therefore reſolved u. 


Many circumſtances concurred. to, fayour. an 
enterprize, which . otherwiſe muſt, have appeax- 


ed, romantic, Will Ws, celebrated for, his va- 
leur, had triumphec over the joint efforts of 


1 


g 


1 


France and the neighbouring princes, | The Nor- 
1 f kh 


mans 
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mam were u brave and wartike people; all the wars 
erving under bis 


tiors of Europe were defirous'ot ferving under mM: 
Randard, ant of Maring in che ſpoils of a ffoutiſhint 
Kation. The emperor declared in his favour, ane 
ine 4 proclamarion, permitting all his: vaſfals to 
Terve whder Him. The count of Anjou affifted him 
with u conſiqerubſe body of forces; the cbt of Pon- 


command of his eldeſt ſon. Bur what eſpecial! 
tended” to render William's expedition fücceſsful, 


was the pope's declaration iff his favour; He ſent | 


him cohſeeratec banner, anch by publiſhing a bull, 


declaring the juſtice of Willikm's' cauſe, animated 


all the Chriſtian/powers/to aſſiſt him in his enter- 
eee Was declared a perjured ufurper, 
n 


devery perſon excommunieated, who dared to call 


in queſtion tHe validity of William's pretenſiong.  * 

The invader's hopes of Tuccels' were moreover in- 

peuce of fifty years. had ſoftened the diſpoſittons of 
the Engliſh, Their love of their country Was ex- 


changed for ffeminate luxory! And when the"arma-.. 
ment of William had now ſecured a landing, Harold 


had loſt many brave men in the late action, He like, 
wiſt wund himſelf weakened by the deſertion of his 
old ſoldiers, who, overpowered with fatigue, fecretly 
withdrew from their colours, Happy might it have 


been, if this brave prince had'coolly weighed theſe 


larming circumſtances in the feale'of ealm delibe- 
ration. Gufth, his brother, beginning to be ap- 
prehenfive of the event; adviſed the king to protract 
he war; © fHeiobſerved that it was for the intereſt 


of the duke of Normandy to attempt 4 ſpeedy deci. | 


flo, anch to put his whole” fortune upon theliſſue of 
a ſingle battle; but that the king o En land had 
more certain and lefs dangerous means of ehfurin 


ſucteſs," That the enemy; having no reſburces in || 


caſe "they were defeated; would fight'ro rhe laſt 
extremity; but if they were Hharraſſed' by «ſmall 
Aitthiſhes,  diftrefſed by want of proviſions, * and 
Aran into the country, fatigued by 

ther, deep roads, and the diltreſsfu 


eaſy /thout 1 \ battle; "thy 
headed only upon the defenſive, the Engliſh, fec- 
ing their prop 

to his army 


the kingdom. 


* 


of blood und 


. 
þ 


the 3 the 3 to fight him in opt [1 
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combat; © To Which Harold feplied, that the 


of battles Would ſoon be the arbitrator of their dif- 
ferences. The twoarmits were now encamped very 


near each other. Having, in company with his 


brother Gurth, reconnoſtred the enemy; "when Ha- 
Told Taw them in force, he was convinced that he | 
Mad been roo precipitate In his reſolve; and on his 


return, propoſed retrearing to London, in order to | 
uugment his army. Gurth "oppoſed the meaſure 


with ſothe Warmth, obferving ro the king, that he 
Mad now proceeded t00 far to rerreat; that his ho- 
mnowr as engaged; and that to retire a finple ſte} 

might be attended with fatal conſequences; that 
he fond Have maturtly copfidered Ris advice be- 
ore he had advanced in the face of the enemy; "at 
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to conquer, or petium. 


tar) diſcipline, 7 
bat the army of the ulurper bac A 
ment a zainſt him, on account of his having reſerved 
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preſent he had'only the alternative to chooſe, eithtt 


he king's army had taken poſt on the declivity 
of a hill, and 'weregreatly inferior 't& the Norman 


in number. Harold had loſt many of his men in 


the engagement ar Standford-bridge, and other 


1 Had '(ince deſerted from bis banner; Yet ſtill he en. 
thitu followed his example” Euſtace count of Bo- 
logge, jditied him in petſon. The count of Bretagne | 
ſent hit 4 body of ve thoufahd tnen, under the 


rertained ſuch preſumptupus hopes of victory, that 
He ſuffered his ſoldiers to fpend the night before the 
battle in jollity and riot; whereas the Normans paſ. 
ſed the” night in acts of devotion.” At break of di 


the duke himſelf heard maſs in public, and recety 


the communion. While arming, he happened to 
place his breaſt-plate upſide down, which he con. 
ſtrued into a Jucky omen, ſay ing, ſmiling, it only fig. 
nilied rhat'the ſtrength of his dukedom ſhould on that 
day be converted into the ſtrength of a kingdom. 
He hung about his neck the relics of faints, on Which. 


Harold had ſworn” to affiſt him; and then gave or! 
| in- ders for a conſecrated banner, which he had received 
ereaſed' by the ftare of England at this time. A 


from the pope, to be carried in front of the army. 
William having thus drawn all the aid he could 
from ſuperſtition 'to "encourage his men, he ſum; 
moned his officers together, and made them a ſpeech 
ſuitable to the occaſion. He obſerved, that a reſo. 
lute courage would be required in the approaching 
hour of combat, the prize of victory being exceed. 
ing valuable, and the deſtruction attending a defeat 
inevitable; that if their martial ſpirit could con- 
quer a kingdom, they would be Jjuſily entitled to 
its poſſeſſions as a reward of their valour; but that 
if, by a remiſſion of their known courage, they loſt 


the day, an earaged enemy would hang upon their 
rear, the ſea would meet them to oppoſe their re- 


rreat, and an ignominious death be the certain pu- 
niſhment of negligence or timidity; that the enemy 
was enervated by luxury, and a neglect of mili- 
had à peace of fifty years; 
urper had conceived a reſent- 


to himſelf the whole plunger in the late engagement 


| | at Standford-bridge;”" that Harold, conſcious of his 
the bad wea- || own breach of faith, anathematized by the pope, 
circumſtances }: | 1 fort el 
of 'approxching” winter, they muſt of courſe fall an I diead'to face them in the field, or be overtaken there 
eaſy prey, Without the hazard of a battle; that if | 


and forſaken of heaven for his crimes, would either 


by 'the fate he juſtly merited; that he doubted not 


ſec- || but'they would behave conſiſtent, with their wonted 
erty and liberty in danger, would "fly | 
or ſhelter; and that, at leaſt, if he 
thought it neceſſary to hazard a general "engage- do the Lord God of hoſts. 
ment, heovght not to expoſe his own valuable life, 


on which depended the fafety and independence of | 
een 3+ i) 5 gf #7 7 


bravery, maintain their character like men accuſ- 
tomed to conquer, and, with him, leave the event 


As the ay ful, moment now approached, which 
was to determine the fate of Harold and England, 


II William grew vp his army ih three lines. The firſt 
As the martial fpirit'of Harold was not to be con- ot 6 
trolled by the cautious maximns of deliberate pru- | compoſed'of heavy armed' battalions; and the third 
ence, He rejected this 'wholeforne advice; and fo || of cavalry, at whoſe head he placed himſelf; theſe 
confident was he of ſucceſs, that he offered William chin 
a fum of l he would prevent the effuſion | 
| "depart the kingdom, the conqueſt of | 
Which was a mere romantic attempt; bur the duke, | 
in return, required "Harold; eicher to reſign the 
Kingdom, to hold it of him im fealty, to ſübmit to 


conlifted of light armed infantry; the ſecond was 


were fo diſpoſed, that ſtretching beyond the infan- 
try they flanked each wing of the army. Harold, 
not having cavalry able to cope with that of the 
enemy, which made five parts in fix of their whole 
force, commanded all his horſemen to diſmount, 
and formed his army into one deep, Roman phalans, 
defended in their rear by woods; and in front by a 
deep ditch and a line of hurdles. The ground to- 
wards the enemy was the declivity of a hill, on the 
top of which he placed his meh in ſüch a compact 
body, that Their ſhields joined together, not coming 2 
be Ms between "them, They were armed 
only. with Panich bartle axes, javelins or darts, not 
making uſe of either long dr Crols bows, boch of 
"which were employed by the Normans wirh great 
Kilfand ſucceſs. The Kentiſh men formed the van 
"of the army, à poſt they always clalmedd as their due; 
While the brave Citizens of London guarded the 
'Randard. The , placed himſelf at the head of 
the ipfantry, expreſſing in his countenance a deter- 
lined bravery, and In bis addrefs to bin Folens 4 
Aixed refolution to conquer or die,” OED bs 

| | The 
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„Ihe Normans began the attack by moving in 


me. knew that every thing they held dear de- | 
1 fone jc their Valour: the latter, that a retreat if 
v impoſſible. The ſword of Harold performed | 
| woaders;; death followed each fatat blow; the Nor- 


| William-flew from rank to rank, from ſquadron to 


—_ RT ating dy words; encouraging by || 'T 
ſquadron}! animati by : 1] ſun-ſer. The body of king Harold was found be. 


, e PG , . | 
in a:haſty[manner, that ſeemed to indicate a flight. 


R 2 | * 
Sr ors e aA on OED ies was 
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mated by the example of their king, who fought on 
foor the whole day, and flew many of the enemy 


mandy, by one of his miſtreſſes, named Harlotte, 
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lory, blended with deſpair, the Normans. The 
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mans were 4 


ample; yet Engliſh valour obliged the Normans 
ronag ſome! Orr, they returned to the 
charge: were again driven back ; and victory | 
ſeemed 10 declare in favour of Harold, But reco- 
veringitbeir ranks; they ſurrounded ſome thouſands || 
of the Engliſh" who were cut in pieces. William | 
having Tathed his left wing which had fled; led his 
troops to aſſault the main. body of the Engliſh which 
remained on the hill, commanding his archers to 
not their arrows high up into the air, and at the 
ſame time his cavalry preſſing forwards, aſſaulted 
their front with furious intrepidity; yet ſuch was 
the impenbtrable firmneſs of rhe order in which they 
were drawn up, that all attempts to break them 
were in vain. 5 10 Ws 72 0 LHTY: . 90. # in en 
The Norman, perceiving how much his forces | 
were diſcouraged by a fruitleſs attempt, had recourſe | 
to-artifice.” He ordered'his troops to make a retreat 


The courage of the Engliſh, heated by action, drew } 
them from the hill. They purſued the Normans, | 
whom they conſidered as a flying enemy, into the 
plain. Whereupon the duke facing about with his 
troops, repulſed his purſuers with great ſlaughter. 
Harold and his two brothers, with part of his army 
remained the hole time upon the ſummit of the 
hill, aware, probably, of the feint dy which his in 
cautious ſoldiers were deceived, and which their 


— IT ones © Ty 


- ardour rendered it impoſſible for him to prevent. | 


The remainder of his ſcattered forces regained their It 
poſt, and now! a fmall body of brave warriors, ani- 


with his own hand, kept their ranks unbroken; nor | 
could William, with all the efforts he {cauſed his || 


— * 


If £o/that the fare ef the day remained undecided from. 


nine in the morning till the cloſe of day When 


Harold was killed by the random ſhot of an arrow, 


which entering at the ball of his eye penetrated intb 
his brain. His two brothers were alſo numbered 
among the ſlain, The courage or rather hopes of 
the'Engliſh fell with theſe. undaunted leaders. They 
immediately gave way in ſeveral places, and fled 
from the field of battle, leaving their ſtandard and 
victory with the Norman conquẽ'rorr.. 

In chis deciſive battle of Haſtings, William had 
three horſes killed under him, and loſt near fiſteen 
thouſand men; but the loſs of the Engliſh was till 
more conſiderable: it continued from ſuncriſing to 


ſmeared with blood, which William reſtored to his 


mother, who buried it in Waltham Abbey. By his 
firſt wife, whoſe name is unknown, he had three 


ſons, Godwin, Edmund, and Magnus. By his ſe. 
cond, named Algitha, he had one ſon, called Wolf, 
who was knighted by William Rufus, and two 
daughters; the firſt of whom ſpent her days in a 
convent, and the ſecond married Waldemar, king 
of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had a daughter, eſpouſed to 
Waldemar, king of Denmark. 

This unfortunate prince, who merited 'a better 


fate, was the laſt in the line of Anglo-Saxon kings; 


and with him fell for a time the ſtandard of Engliſh 
liberty. His perſon was adorned with gracefulneſs, 
dignity,” and \ ſtrength. His temper was humane; 
his manners affable, and exceeding popular. He 
had reſolution and courage which no dangers oy 
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of the people had fam his head; and upon a 


the two famous heroes, e ma 


troops to make, diſſol ve this determined phalanx; ! 


Tu NORMAN LINE. From THE REIGN or WILLIAM rur CONQUEROR ro Tax 
DEATH os KING STEPHEN, containing THz SPACE or azour | | 
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tural ſon of Robert, duke of Nor- | 


a ſkinner's daughter of Falaiſe ; Mhener he was at 
firſt diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname of The Baſtard, 
_ = he afterwards - changed intd that of Con- 
is 0. . f # 4 
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in his journey; and this evenr actually happening, 
William ficcobiled to the dukedom of Normandy, 


1 


5 on; years 11 age. During wig minority, 


Henry 


N 
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© fox power raiſed ſeveral diſturbances: 
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HISTORY-or! ENGLAND, 1 


Aenty l“ king of France, attacked this dominions, 
and che barons of Normandy, in their contention 


having arrived at) years) 


the- tranquillity of his duke dom. 


3 
* © 


A general conſternation pervaded England 
Whenether nes was Eirculated of the unfortunate 
battſe of Haſtings, of the death of the king, and 
the entire defeat of his army. However Morcar 
und Edwin, two powerful earls, retreated to 


London, with the remnants: of their vanquiſhed 
forces, and in! conjunction with Stigand, arch- 

biſhop; of Canterbury, proclaimed Edgar Atheling 
king „ ane % CROWD W 
William, in the mean 


there: immediately atter which he made himſelf 
maſter of Doyer without any oppoſition. Here he 
placed a ſtrong garriſon, knowing that this fortreſs | 
would ſecure him à retreat in caſe of a repulſe, and | 
be; a. moſt convenient port for the debarkation of 


neceſſary ſupplies. Dividing his army now into 
three bodies, he marched directly to London. 
Ahe i 

greſs was Fretherie, abbot: of St, Alban's, who, to 
this end, cauſed a conſiderable number of trees to 
be felled and laid acroſs the roads. William ſum- 


moned the abbot to appear before him, promiſing, 


in caſe of a, ready compliance, no harm ſhould 
happen to his perſon. The abbot obeyed; and 
being aſked, why he had endeavoured to ſtop the 


but William, 
of maturity; repulſed ' the 
ſormes, reduced the latter, and effectually citabliſhed i! 


time, directed his vengeance 
againſt the inhabitants of Romney, whom he pu- 
niſhed with ſeverity, for their cruel treatment of 
ſome Norman ſeamen and ſoldiers who had landed 


one ho endeavouredito impede his pro- 


paſſage of his army, nobly replied, “1 have done 


no more than my duty; and had others of my rank 


equally exerted themſelves; you had never pene- 
trated. ſo far into this country, nor ſummoned me 
to give an account of my conduct.“ Struck with 


the boldneſs. of the abbot, and the juſtneſacof his 
ſentiment, William diſmiſſed him without paſſing 
the leaſt cenſure. vt N gs 
I! The conqueror now 
.don, the ſpirits of the people ſunk in proportion as 


he advanced. A troop of five hundred Norman ca- 
valry having N e body of Londoners, the 
ent having ſubmitted to William, 


inhabitants of 
and the borough of Southwark having been ſet fire 
to and deſtroy ed, were circumſtances that, in the 
higheſt Cegroe, contributed to create a general con- 
fulion. The carls Edwin and Morcar obſerving that 
irreſolution, diſcontent, and timidity prevailed. in 
the Engliſh council, and that every proſpe& of 
maintaining a ſucceſsful oppoſition was diſſipated, 
marched with their forces to the north; and no 
ſooner had the conqueror paſſed the Thames at Wal- 
lingford, and arrived at Berkhamſtead, than Stigand, 
the primate, ſubmitted to his authority; and ſhortly 
afterwards the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, the 
citizens of London, and even Edgar- Atheling, 
avowed allegiance te the Norman, and 
ſelves under his protection. N 


Edgar was received by William with the appea 


was ſo far from founding his title to the crown on a 
ſuppoſed right of conqueſt, that he uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to eſtabliſh the notion of his being heir 
to king Edward, from.the appointment of that mo- 
narch, William looked upon Stigand with a jealous 
eye; and-urging. that he had obtruded himſelf into 
the ſee under the uſurpation of pope Benedict IX. he 
refuſed to be crowned by him, and conferred that 


put them- 


Yo. 
ance of great regard and affection; and the latter 


honour on Aldred, archbiſhop of. York; The ce- 
remony of his coronation was performed with great 


the moſt conſiderable of the Engliſh. and Norman 
nobility, Aldred, having adminiſtered. che 


1 


magnificence in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
on Chriſtmas-day, in the preſence of 
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jects, William diſſembled his ſentiments, beg 
his reign with diſpenſing ; impartial juſtice, and he 


— 


their embroideries, 


1 
* 


nation oath to the Ring anainted him, and pllcei 
the crown upon his head. The ſpectators. ex preſſea 
their aſſent by the loudeſt i acelamations. Theſe 4 
alarmed the Norman ſoldiers without; that they 
imagined che Engliſh were offering violence to they 
ſovereign. Ia revenge far the ſuppoſed affront they 
aſſaulted the populace, and ſer fire to ſeveral habi. 
tations.” As ſobn as the king was able to paſs'throygh 
the croud, he appeared among his ſoldiers; and with 
difficulty ſuppreſſed the tumult;tT 
In order to ingratinte himſelf with 


his new ſub. 
inning 


conferred many favours upon them; yet thinking it 
impolitic to repoſe an entire confidence in their pro. 
feſſions, he ordered fortreſſes to be erected in dit. 
ferent parts of the kingdom and removing to Bark. 
ing in Eſſex, where he eſtabliſhed 2 
he received the ſubmiſſion of ſuch of the nobility 
who had not attended the coronation, Amon 
theſe came Edric, nephew: of Edric the traitor, the 
earls Edwin and Motcar,nand other conſiderable 
noblemen. teig LOG AY 4 

Hlaving : ſeized the treaſute of his predeceſſor 
which was depoſited at Wincheſter, and receiv- 
ing rich preſents; from the opulent in all parts of 
England; he was hereby the better enabled to reward 
his followers: | He therefore diſtributed large ſums 
among his troops; and to teſtify his gratitude to the 
monks, Who had forwarded; his ſucceſs, he built a 
new manaſtery near Haſtings, called Battle-Abbey, 
to pray for his. own ſoul and that of Harold. But, 
amidſt the pretended expreſſions of regard for the 
Engliſh, he took care to place all real power in the 
hands of his Normans; for, though he confirmed 
the liberties and immunities of London and other 
cities, he diſarmed the inhabitants, and quartered 
upon them Norman ſoldiers, leaving no place of 
ſtrength. any power able to reſiſt him. Thus, while 
his civil adminiſtration wore the appearance of legal 
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1] Juſtice, his military inſtitutions reſembled: thoſe of a 
AI TÞ tyrant and oppreſſor. | ry 466755 
drawing nearer towards Lon- 


F . } 


William, having thus, by a mixture of lenity and 
ſeverity, eſtabliſhed his ſovereignty, determined to 
gratify his vanity. by a viſit to his native country, 
where, in the congratulations of his ancient ſubjects, 
he intended to diſplay the marks of his own triumph 


| in his ſignal ſucceſs. Leaving, therefore; the ad- 
| miniſtration. of affairs during his abſence in the 


hands of Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and his couſin 
William Fitzoſborne, whom he had created earl of 
Hertford, the king failed for Normandy, accom- 
ps by his principal nobles, Among theſe were 
gar Atheling, Stigand, the two earls Edwin and 
Morcar, Waltheof, the ſon of the brave Siward, who, 
at the ſame time that they ſerved to grace his court, 
were real hoſtages for the fidelity of the nation. The 
Engliſh nobility in his train, willing to ingratiate 
themſelves with their new ſovereign, © endeavoured 
to excel each other in ſumptuous equipages and en- 
tertainments, A Norman writer, who was preſent, 


- ſpeaks with admiration of the beauty of their perſons, 


the workmanſhip of their plate, and the coſtlineſs of 


Not long after the king's departure from England, 
diſcontents multiplied every where, occaſioned by 
the intolerable oppreſſions of Odo and Fitzoſborne, 


|. which provoked a general indignation among the 
people, and urged them to take up arms in vindi- 


cation of their violated rights. The inhabitants of 


Kent were the firſt who attempted to throw off the 


Norman yoke. They applied for aid to Euſtace, 
count of Bologhe; who! landed a” body. of forces in 
the neighbourhood * of Dover, which effecting a 
junction with the Kentiſhmen, made an attack upon 
the garriſon of that place; but the Normans being 
timely appriſed of the intended aſſault, the fort 
Was put into a ſtate of deſence, and the aſſailants 
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-wers:;xepylſed twithy great ſlaughter, the count of pattic a powerful Northumbrian, into Scotland, 


Pologpe beinganade al priſoner of war. Hereford. 


ire fand Sbropſhire exhibited the next ſcenes of 


A449 


af ufian. ori, 0 the Foreſter, as proprie tor of 
$073 art of theſe counties, into which the N Ge. 
mans Mache frequentoincurfions, enn wut. 
7a y. the 


dance of the Wellh, vetarted the inſult, tand 


7 d * 


ſcvelity · e 


Wichtmetd brag hopiumngul gion 14 5 
Ide return of the king being haſtened by theſe 
commotions, r; r ket geg 
ſcongerted all the iſchemes,' of the conſpirators. 


„ wy 


either fed, or concealed themſelves; and the con- 


filcation of their eſtates enabled the conqutrot farther 


+ 


to Bratt) he rapacity) dt his Notinan captains; and, 
inſtcad.9tpuniſhingalie, 1wo-regents/! for their gehor. 


mous, exactiong,. he deemed! ratbrrota approve what 


had done, Which became another dource-of dis 
content to-Lhe, propltyy 5d 4d bLognorc 20nterg 
* 5. 46807 che conquerorinow:brgan to loſe 
W f egal confidence in his people, ihe deter. 
mincd-to reduce them to the moſt; abject flavery? 
Vis armaments having involved him in debt, He 
revived the odigus tax, called formerly Danes gelt, 
which: Edward the Confeſſor kad abaliſned. Phe 


44 


#3 . 4 , | . 
conſequences of this arbitrary meaſure wete inſur- 


| 


| 


1 


| 


hel on his arrival in England, ſoon 


hole who had:beenrmoſt-forward: in a mutiny, | 


rections and revolts. The: inhabitants of Exeter 
reſuſed to admit a Norman garriſon; and, taking 


arms, were joined by thoſe of Devonſhire ànd 
Cornwall. 5 William haſtened with his forces to 
chaſtiſe the inſurgents. On his approach, the wiſer 
citizens, prevailed on the people to ſubmit, and 
deliver hoſtages for theix obedience; but the agree: 


the populace, William ordered the eyes of one of 
the hoſtages to he put gut, intimating hereby to che 
rebels what they were to expect, if they perſiſted in 
their revolt. The inhabitants, ſeized with terror, 
threwethemſelves on the king's mercy, and ſurren- 
Diſturbapces of a much more alarming nature now 


RET LOR 
1 1 


broke out in the north, where a general confederacy 


was formed by Edwin and Morcar, combined with 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, and. Blethwin, prince of North Wales, who 
all concurred to make one vigorous effort for the 
recovery of Engliſſi liberty. William, knowing 
the neceſſity. of expedition, in order to quell an 
inſurrection of this dangerous nature, advanced by 
long marches to the north, and reached Vork before 


the rebels were prepared to 0 f him, they not 


having, been joined by any of the; ſuccours they 


expected, except a ſmall reinforeement from Wales. 


The two, earls now found they had no other means 
of ſafety but ſubmiſſion; and the reſt; of the con- 
ſederates followed, their example. Whereupon the 
people, being thus deſerted by their leaders, were 
unable to make any farther reſiſtance. The ven- 
geance of the conqueror fell chiefly upon: thoſe 
who, were, leaſt, ' guilty. They felt ſeverely the 
rigour of confiſcation, and he beſtowed their lands 
on his foreign faveurites; who being thus diſperſed 
throughout, the whole country, left Edwin and 
Morcar, whom. he; pretended to ſpare, deſtitute of 
all ſupport, cee e whenever he ſhould 
gemand'their i e ee e het eg 

Theſe proceedings ſpread over the nation a general 


alarm, which was.increaſed by the king's ordering 


caſtles to be built in different places, which were 
evidently intended to awe the diſconted into ſubmiſ- 
lion. The Engliſh became now ſenſible that they 
hai tamely ſubmitted themſelves to a tyrant; Many 
of them therefore fled into foreign countries, in or- 
der to live free from new forfeitures, attainders, and 


continual acts of violence. Edgar F | 


II 


the inſidious careſſes of William, eſcaped with Coſ 
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by -a- ſudden mutiny of | 


— 
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At thistime a 'genefal inſurrection", "+ 


. 
ſeemed about to take Sue een A. D. 1069. 


of Ely, and made inroads into all the 9 
orſet 


terror. Before his approach, he prevailed upon 
Oſborne and his Danes to retire into Denmark, 
withont committing "farther hoſtilities. Coſpatric 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, made his ſubmiſſion to the 
king, and, upon paying a ſum of money, was in- 
veſted with the earldom of Northumberland. 
Waltheof, who had long defended York with great 
bravery, was won over by the king's ſhew of cle. 


mency. Even Edric, now compelled by neceſhty, 


/ ſubmitted 
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ſubmittd to the, conqueror 


favour. As Malcolm. came too late to ſupport. the 


confederates, he was forced to retire, and, returned 
With Edgar Atheling into Scotland, while all the 
inſurgents in other parts, ex Jerev 
 Tecure in his faſtneſſes, diſperſed, leaving the con- 
queror undiſputed maſter of the kingdom;. who now | 


rts, except Hereward, who lay 


ve evident proofs. that, his aſſumed, lenity to the 
Fading men, was the effects. only of artful policy; 
for he ſcrupled no meaſures, however marked with 


cruelty, thät had a tendency! to excite terror, and to 


ſupport his plan of arbitrary government. 
| Wꝛillam eh the wealthy of their eſtates, and 
exerciſed the moſt wanton ſeverities upon thoſe who 


had engaged in conſpiracies, or rebellions. He put 


out the eyes of ſome; cut off the hands and, feet of 


: 


others; and condemned many either to death or to | 


perpetual: baniſhment. He. ſeized the treaſures 
4 55 ing to the monaſteries, upon a pretence that 
the rebels. had concealed their valuable effects in 
thoſe places. He impoſed the tenure af knights 
ſervice upon all lands held of, the croun. He ex- 


cluded. the Engliſh from all places of truſt and pro- 
:*\t,, depriving them as far as he could of all their an- 
Elent privileges, aboliſhi 


their laws, and ſubſti- 
tuting thoſe of Normandy, in their room. He in- 
troduced the feudal law, by dividing the kingdom 
into about ſeven hundred baronies and ſixty thou- 
ſand two hundred. and fifteen knights fees; beſtow- 
ing all the former either upon Normans or other fo- 


reign adventurers; and ſuch of the Engliſh who re- 


tained their poſſeſſions, were only admitted into the 
ſecond claſs... f E $6197 . 
le laid waſte the county of ee for the ex. 
tent of thirty miles, and converted it into a habita- 
tion for wild beaſts, which he called the New Fo- 
reſt, At the ſame time he denounced the moſt ſe- 


vere penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould preſume to 


hunt in any of the royal domains; and while the | 
| killing of a inan might b 
fine; the killing of a wild boar or deer was puniſhed 


atoned for by a moderate 


with the loſs of the delinquent's eyes, He com- 
manded his. ſubjects to uſe, the Norman or French 
tongue, only, and cauſed the law of the land to be 
tranſlated into that language; but with regard to 
the corfieu, or obliging che inhabitants to put out 
their fires and lights on the ſounding of a certain bell, 
this was a law. which William had previouſly eſta. 
bliſhed in Normandy, and the ſame cuſtom. pre. 
vailed in Scotland; in a word, this mercileſs Nor- 
man not only governed England as a conquered 
country, but equalled, in his devaſtations, the 
greatelt ſcourge of God that had ever been permit- 
A. D. 1074, ed to enſlave or deſtroy nations, Earls 


loſs of their dignity, and knowing they could not | 


remain long in ſafety, reſolved to ſhare the ſame 
fate with their countrymen, whether it might 
maiming, impriſonment, or death, g 
Edwin [retired to his eſtate in the north, in 


"Pe. 


order to form an inſurrection; and Morcar took 


ſhelter. in the Iſle of Ely, with the brave Here. 


ward, who, ſecured by the ſituation of the place, | 


fill defended himſelf againſt the Normans; but 


theſe 5 only accelerated the ruin of thoſe 
| 


few Engliſh who had not yet been plundered. of 
their fortunes; for William having ſurrounded 
the Iſle of Ely with flat-bottomed boats, and made 
a cauſeway through the moraſſes two miles in 
length, obliged the revolters to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. Hereward alone forced his way ſword in hand 
through, the enemy, and afterwards continued his 
hoſtilities by ſea, till William, charmed with his 
bravery, reſtored to him his eſtate, Earl Morcar, 
und Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, were caſt into 
priſon, in-which the tter ſoon after died. Edwin, 
attewpting to eſcape into Scotland, was betrayed 


ror, and obtained, forgive- 
| nels, which was followed by ſome degree of royal 


Morcar and Edwin, touched with the | off the royal authority; even Waltheof, though he 


had been pardoned for à former inſurrection, ex- 
be | 


} 


Tur NEW.avp COMPLETE HISTORY. of ENGL 


| time di 


AND. 


by ſome of his followets, and killed by a party of 


Normans, o the f affliction of the Engl i th. 


even William is ſaid to have ſhed rears to the me. 


mory of that beautiful and gallant youth. The ki 
of Scotland, in hopes of obtaining advantages from 
theſe convulſions, had attacked the northern coun. 
ties; but, on the king's entering Scotland; was glad 
to pay the uſual homage to the Engliſh crown. 
To complete William's triumph over his — — 
Edgar Atheling ſubmitted and humbly implore 
his pardon, Which was granted, and à penſion al. 
lowed him for his ſubſiſtence,” From this time he 
remained in England, probably more happy than 
his aſpiring wiſhes could have made hing if en. 
joyed. $791 nw d | oe NENT 

? "Many of the inhabitants of the pro- 1 
vince of Maine in France, diſſatisfied, 075. 
and inſtigated by the count of Anjou, who had ſome 
pretenſion to the ſucceſſion, roſt in rebellion, and 
expelled their magiſtrates. William, to whom this 
province belonged by the will of Hebert, the laſt 
count, to puniſh this inſult on his authority, failed 
to the continent with a large army, compoſed chiefly 
of Engliſn; and was fo ſucceſsful in his operations 
that he overcame” all oppoſition, and the revolters 
were glad to conclude a'peace with him. During 
his ſtay in Normandy, the pope ſent an embaſſy, re- 


ie 


2 him to do homage for his kingdom to the 
ſee of Rome; but William, with a becoming ſpirit, 


told the nuncio, that he was indebted for his crown 
to God alone, and under him to his ſword; and on 
his return to England he publiſhed an edict forbid. 
ding his ſubjects to acknowledge the authority of 
any pope whom he had not previouſly approved; or 
to receive any' commands from Rome without his 
permittion firbobraingg, {+4 oo 0 HH 
The eee of England was at the ſame 

urbed by the Norman barons, who, diſ- 
guſted at William's imperious conduct, determined 
not to ſubmit their civil rights to the will of any 
man. Wherefore now he Was abſent, they con- 
certed a ſcheme for depoſing him. It was at the 
wedding feaſt of William Guader, earl of Norfolk, 
that their plan was firſt propofed* to earl Waltheof, 
when the arbitrary conduct of the king under went 


a ſtrict | ſcrutiny; © Among other particulars were 


mentioned, the'tyranny he exerciſed over the Eng- 
liſh whom they affected to pity; his haughty be- 
haviour to his barons, and his plan deſign of re- 
ducing both the victors and the vanquiſhed to the 
ſame ignominious ſubjection; the indignity of ſub. 
mitting to a baſtard was not forgot; nor the certainty 
of ſucceſs in a revolt by the aſſiſtance of the Danes; 
and the whole company, heated with liquor, entered 
by a ſolemn engagement into the deſign of ſhaking 


preſſed his approbation of, and joined in the con- 
ſpiracy. | But when in the hour of calm reflection 
he thought ſerioufly'on his engagement, he became 
extremely uneaſy for the conſequences. He had 
married the niece of the king, and reſolved to truſt 
his wife with the important ſecret; but ſhe having 
an attachment to another man, rejoiced ſecretly at 
an event that ſeemed to promiſe the deſtruction of 
her huſband. ' She therefore loſt no time in ſend- 
ing to Normandy, and appriſing the king of the 
part her huſband had taken in the conſpifacy. In 
the interim Waltheof, finding no reſt from the in- 
ward agitations of his mind, made a confident of 
Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed 
him to acquaint the king with the whole affair, 
which the earl conſented ti doo. 
No ſooner were the conſpirators informed that 
Waltheof was gone to Normandy, than they con- 
cluded the plot they had laid was difcovered, on 


| which, though their plan was not ripe for execution, 


Odo, 


they had immediace' recourſe to arms; but : 
the 
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; wo | 5 z her, headed the royal forces, towhom 
6M . 22 were compelled to ſubmit; ſo that on 
* William's return to England, he found the inſur- 
—_ .-4ion cruſhed, and nothing remained but to inflict 

= :. niſhtnent, which according to the conqueror's 
uſual policy, Was extended principally to the in- 


1 fenders, with a degree of rigour repugnant 
apt and the dictates of humanity. But the 
unhappy Waltheof experienced now no mercy. 


A d 4 William ordered him to be tried, when he was con- 
| demned and executed on the twenty-ninth of April, 


1076, and his body buried under the ſcaffold on 
which he was beheaded. His wife, the infamous 
Judith, falling under the king's diſpleaſure, was 
abandoned by every one, and the contempt with 
which ſhe was treated aggravated the compunctions 
of a guilty conſcience. Waltheof, and another 
nobleman; named Fitz-Aubert, are faid to be the 


only perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank who were executed 


* 


during his reign. 


A. D. 1077: mults, which William quelled by his 


own undaunted bravery, he might reaſonably ex- 


pect a calm of. tranquillity would ſucceed; but 
he was now. to be tried with a calamity, which, 
ariſing from his own family, muſt greatly affect 
him. Robert, his eldeſt fon, inſtigated by the 
French king, endeavoured to make himſelf maſter 


of the duchy of Normandy, pretending his father 


had promiſed it him, in caſe he ſhould ſucceed in 
his expedition againſt England; but having de- 
manded of his father a performance of his engage- 
requeſt, telling him, “ he never intended to-throw 
off his cloaths till he went to bed.“ Upon which 


ment, he peremptorily refuſed to comply with his 


Nobert for a time openly proclaimed his diſcontent; 


and then, being in Normandy, had recourſe to 
arms in ſupport of his imaginary right. William 
hereupon raiſed an Engliſh” army, which after ſe- 
veral ſharp ſkirmiſhes,/ compelled Robert and his 
followers to take refuge in the caftle of Gerberoy, 


appointed by the French king for their reception 


in caſe of neceſſity. In this place the k ing beſieged 
them, but for ſome time in vain, as the garriſon, 
being ſtrong, made an obſtinate defence. 
Under the walls there paſſed many combats, which 
reſembled more thoſe: of chivalry than the military 
actions of armies. In one of theſe it happened that 


Robert engaged the king, who was concealed by 
bis helmet; and this young prince, after wounding 


his father in the arm, unhorſed him. William 
called out for aſſiſtance; his fon knew his voice; 
and ſtruck with terror inſtantly threw himſelf at his 
father's feet, begged his pardon, and offered to pur- 
Chaſe it by any atonement in his power. The king, 
implacable in his reſentments, paid no regard to this 


dutiful ſubmiſſion; however, raiſing the ſiege, he 


marched. his army to Normandy, where, by the in. 
terceſſion of the queen, he became reconciled with 


his ſon, whom he took with him to England, and 


intruſted him with an army againſt Malcolm, king 
of Scotland. The young prince obliged Malcolm 
to make his ſubmiſſion. About this time William 
built the Tower of London, to keep in awe the ci- 


tizens, of whom he entertained a conſtant jealouſy. | 


and ſuſpicion.  _ / 


. length the .tumults of war fab. | 
joyed the ſweets of peace. William had a large re- 
venue, and his avarice induced him to Rudy every 


method. moſt likely to augment it. For this pur- 


trick, their. proprietors, tenures and value; the 


quantity of meadow, paſture, wood, and arable land 


which 
number of tenants, cottagers and ſlaves. of all de- 


nan who ed ypos them... te appointed 


O. 8, 


"After: a long ſeries of national tu- 


. — WI} 


. 


** 


commiſſioners, who entered every particular in a 
regiſter by the verdict of juries; and at the expira- 
tion of ſix years they brought him an exact account 
of all the landed property in the kingdom, This 


day book, is ſtill preſerved in the Exchequer. The 


king was as careful to keep as to accumulate money. 


He retained fourteen hundred manors in his oon 
poſſeſſion, after gratifying his followers for their ſer- 
vices. He had more places to beſtow than any king 
of England, and his partiality in beſtowing them, 
cauſed him to be implicitely obeyed by foreigners, 
but hated by his Engliſh ſubjects. It is ſaid he was 
the richeſt of any of our monarchs, whe reigned be- 
1. Rinde ais e ð 88 
Wilham's conſort Matilda, whom 3 q 
he tenderly loved, died at this time. 4 P. 1089. 
Three years after he paſſed into Normandy, taking 
with him Edgar Atheling, who with his permiſſion 
ſet out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. While 
on the continent he was detained by a miſunder- 
ſtanding between him and the king of France, oc- 
caſioned by ſome inroads made by French barons 
on the frontiers of his duchy. The princes in 
thoſe times were little able to reſtrain their licen- 
tious nobility; but William thought they would 
not have dared to provoke his reſentment, had they 
not been affured* of the French monarch's protec- 
tion. His diſpleaſure was increaſed by hearing of 
ſome railleries that Philip had thrown out againſt 
bim. William, who was very corpulent, had been 
confined to his bed by ſickneſs; upon heating of 
which, Philip expreſſed his ſurprize that his brother 
of England ſhould be ſo long in being delivered 
of his big belly. The king ſent him word, that as 
| ſoon as he was up, be would preſent ſo many lights 
at Notre Dame as would afford him cauſe for much 


that time, of women after lying-in preſenting wan 
tapers at the altar, upon their being churche . 
Immediately on his recovery, William entered 
France: at the head of a numerous army. Hävin 
taken Mantes, he firſt plundered it, and then ſet it 
on fire, Here the progteſs of his arms was ſtopped 
by an accident which put a period to his life. En- 
tering the town before the flames were extinguiſhed, 
his horſe happened to tread on ſome hot aſhes,” Which 
made him plunge with ſuch violence, that William 
was thrown forward, and bruiſed upon the faddle to 
| ſuch a degree, that he was ſoon after ſeized with a 


| fever. ... Senſible..of his approaching diſſolution, he 


| exhibited a ſtriking example of the vamty of human 
with remorſe for the horrible 


to churches. and monaſteries, in the way'of-atone= 


greatneſs Struc 
Il elties he had committed, he offered rich preſents 
[ 


ment, forgetting that mercy is more acceptable to 3 
the Judge of the whole earth than ſacrifice. Upon 
I che ſame falfe principle earl Morcar and other Eng. 


| liſh priſoners were releaſed. He died on the gt of 
September 1087, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, 


| the twenty-firſt of his reign over England, and the 
endete ee rs) 1:4 hos 


By his wife Matilda, daughter to Baldwin V. earl 


of Flanders, he had four ſons, namely, e 
Richard, William, and Henry: and five dauyhrets, 
namely, Cicely, .abbeſs of à monaſtery in Caen; 
Conſtantia, married to Fergant, duke of Brittany: 
Alice, Who was contracted to Harold, but died in 
her infancy; Adela, marriedto Stephen carlof Blois, 


vhoſe ſon of the fame name aſterwards aſcended the 
1 throne of England; and Agatha, Who was betrothed 
pole he cauſed a general furvey to be taken of all || | 
the lands in the kingdom, their extent in each diſ- 


to the king of Galicia, but died: on her journey to 
that country. To Robert, his eldeſt ſon, he leſt 


| Normandy and Maine; Richard; was killed by a deer 
in the New Foreſt ; to Henry he bequeathed only 
they contained; and in ſome counties the 


his mother's poſſeſſions; but upon this princess 
complaining to him of the ſmallneſs of his patri- 


wn, William is ſaid 19 have comforted him with 


Tt. the 


valuable monument of antiquity, called 'Domeſ.  _ 


grenter {utprize; alluding to the uſual practice at 
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commanding and even controlling fortune. 


ple as well as he did his marriage contract, he would || wrongfully taken; and by taxations arb 
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of right belonged to his elder brother Robert. Lan- 


62 Tur NEW ARD COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


he hopes, that the dominions of his, brother would | 
175 day united; to his perſon, an event which 
really-happencd:ſome time afterwards. 1 01 |þ | 211 | 
In his ſtature: William was tall ad portly. His brought him on his knees befote a relic or a croſs, 
bones and muſcles; were ſo uncommonly ſtrong, that [| but ſuffered him without controul to trample upon 
ſcarceſy a man of that age was to be found, ho the liberties and rights of mankind. As to the wit. 
could bend, his. bow, or handle his arms. In his || dom of his government, he was indeed fo far wiſe, 
carriage, he as ſtern and haughty; in his temper, || that through a long and unquiet reign he knew how 
Jealous and reſerved! His capacity not to be doubt. to ſupport oppreſſion by terror, by which he carried 
ed; his ambition unqueſtionable. To! the laſt he n With i a ' | | 
ſacrificed all the laws of juſtice; and the, feelings, of miniſtration, But that wiſdom which founds nation. 
humanity, With ſtrict juſtice he may be ranked al happineſs upon the principle of virtue, with all 
among the greateſt generals any age has produced; |} his abilities he does not appear to have poſſeſſed. 
Having been from his childhood at the head of ar- Though this prince did not excel in thoſe popular 
mies, he joined to a great military genius all the [| arts of government, which ſometimes change the 
knowledge and {kill that experience could teach. I complexion of tyranny, and give it a fallacioug 


| votion without piety.” It was a kind of ſtate poli 
which prompted him to endow monaſteries, and at 
the ſame time allowed him to pillage k ingdoms; that 
ö 
f 


His courage was herole, and he poſſeſſed it not only [} form of freedom; yet lo far he performed the duty 
in the, field but in the cabinet; attempting great I] of a ſovereign, that he took care to maintain a 


things with means that to other men appeared to- good police in his realm, by curbing licentiouſneſg 
tally unequal to ſuch undertakings, and ſteadily [| with a ſtrong military force, diſperſed throughout 
proſecuting what, he boldly reſolyved: being never || the kingdom. But it was a poor compenſation 
diſturbed or; diſheartened with difficulties in the [| that the highways! were ſafe, when the courts of 
courſe of his enterprises; but having e Juſtice were dens of thie ves ae hen his Normans in 
gour of mind, which inſtead! of bending to oppoſi- office employed their power to pillage the people; 
tion riſes againſt it, and ſeems to have a power of || and when the king himſelf had a large ſhare of their 


William's majeſty was never lowered. by incon= || a proportion of the wealth of the kingdom, by au- 
tinence, or indecent exceſs. His temperance and || thoriſing the collectors of his revenues to practiſe 
chaſtity were his conſtant - guards. Through his || the moſt grievous abuſes for raiſing them higher; 
Whole life, he had no partner of his bed but his by a perpetual auction of the crown lands; by various 
queen. Had he kept his engagements to his peo, || iniquities in the court of Exchequer; by forfeitures 


itrary, illegal, 


1 


— 


have been the beſt of kings; but he indulged other || and vexatious rhe 


8 


paſſions of a worſe nature, and infinitely more de- || It muſt, aſter all, be conſeffed, that notwithſtand- 
trimental to, the puhlie than thoſe he [reſtrained; J ing his rapabious avarice was inſatiable, it was not 


1 "4 {4 ak 


A luſt, of power, which,no- regard+to- juſtice could || meanly parlimionious; for he ſupponted:the' dignity | 


limit, the moſt unrelenting! cruclty;; and the moſt 


mit, of his crown with a decent magnificence; and 
inſatiable avarice., poſſeſſed his ſoul. It is true, 


great clemency were - interwoven; but. theſe: laſt JI church, In ſhort, he laid up wealth in his caffers 
were either the effects of policy, or of nagnanimity, |. 
which made him ſlight his ſubmiſſive enemies; But 


N ö when occaſion required, either for the defence or 
Where he had no pride or intereſt in forgiving, his 


extenſion of his tyrannical ſway. To finiſh the cha- 


e ſavage diſpoſition appeared in its proper co- || racter of this ambitious conqueror in a few! words, 


upon an impartial view of his reign, we ſhall find 
the „rants and con- || many ſhining actions to admire, many more to de- 


ours; and ſome, inſtances of his barbarity exceeded 
the bounds that eyen the worſt of t 
querors have preſoribed themſelves. 


enn 15 teſt; and that if, as a king and warrior, he had 
tr! His religion was after the faſhion oft 


high he lived, belief without examination, and de- [| tues, and his vices eclipſed. them all. 
% 19;{6fro 5 t | JC Re ſ 
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William, ſurnamed"Rufis, or Nad, from the colour of his hair, aſcends the throne by tht intereſt of Lanfrunt; arch- 
10 biſhop of Canterbury, in violation of his brother Robert's right of primogeniture= A conſpiracy" favour” df Robert, 


+ defeated through bis  inaRtivity=HWilliam's wars in Normandy, Scotland; and 'Wales— The crufades in which 
 */ Robert engage. The king quarrels with Anſelm, whom be bad forced into the'fee of Cante 
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to moderate the violence of his 
ſoften the effects of his tyranny.- He had à pater- 
| nal regard for William Rufus, whom he himfelf 
had educated; yet he refuſed to exert his influence; 
| unleſs his pupil would promiſe in the moſt ſolemn 


e FIHIS: prince, the ſecond ſon of 
* D. 1065. L William the Conqueror, know- 
ing that his right of ſucceſſion was founded only 
on a letter the late king had written in his fa- 
vour to Lanfranc, archbithop of Canterbury, haſ- 
tened to England before any intelligence of the 
death of his father could reach that kingdom, in 
order, If poſſible, to ſecure the intereſt of that po. 


| have like à dutiful and obedient ſon to the church. 
pular prelate; and the poſſeſſion of the throne, which 45 


William, who feared the leaſt delay might fruſtrate 
his intentions, readily conſented, and the archbiſhop 
| applied himſelf afſiduouſly ro remove the prejudices 


franc was in great repute with the people, on ac 
chunt of his amiable character. The Eaglich in 


made him one to all in diſtreſa and the Normans |: 


4 


ir oppteſſions;- that he confidered the foreft law 


: 


— 


on withympunity- a very iniquitous and violent ad. 


extortions. He drew into his treaſury too great a 


| | though never laviſh, yet he was at times liberal, 
among many acts of extreme inhumanity, ſame. of [{ eſpecially to his officers of the army, and the 


as he did arms in his magazines, to be drawn out, 


he age in |] many great qualities; as a man, he had but few wir- 
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temper, and to 


| manner, to' govern" wich equity and moderation, 
| ro: maintain the liberties/'of the people, and tö be. 


of the people. To this end reports were propa- 
particular thought him their friend, for his humanity: | gated that William had imdidec a8. Wade 


gard for the Engliſn; that he had ſeen with grief 
were ſenſible that he had employed the king's favour. || To * Bi b f 
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mans and Engliſh equally his ſubyects; 

cm ee to reſtore the nation to its former 
liberty; and govern only by the laws of Edward the 
Confeſſor. Theſe reports had the deſired effect with 
reſpect to the Engliſh, who withed to fee a king in 
the ſeat of power, who would redreſs their griev=! 
ances, and reſtore domeſtic tranquillit y. 
The taſk was however more difficult to gain over 
the Norman barons, who on many accounts were 


diſpoſed to favour the claim of Robert. Recourſe 


refore had to the arts of perſuaſion. They 
e to believe, that if Robert obtained the 
throne, there could be no hopes of holding their 
eſtates, with which his Norman friends would be 
ratified ; and that their intereſts were cloſely con- 
nected with thoſe of William, to whom the Con- 
queror, their great benefactor; with his dying breath, 
had bequeathed the crown of England. But Wil- 


liam made uſe of a more powerful argument to ſup- 


port his pretenſions, for he got poſſeſſion of the royal 
treaſure laid up in the palace at Wincheſter, amount- 
ing to fifty thouſand pounds weight of ſilver coin, 
belides gold, jewels, plate, and a rich wardrobe be- 
longing to the royal family. | LEO, Fog 
Mean time theſe previous ſteps to the ſummit of 
power were ſtrengthened by the indolence and in- 
activity of Robert; who, when his friends adviſed: 
him not to truſt his intereſt to precarious hope, but 
to croſs over immediately into England, and take 
poſſeſſion of his crown, he anſwered with haughti- 
nels, „That precipitation was unneceſſary. The 
ſceptre was his undoubted right. That the Engliſh; 
were his friends, and would never preſume to ap- 
point a ſucceſſor to the throne in his abſence. He 
was however for once miſtaken. The archbiſhop; 
having aſſembled the principal clergy and nobility, 
they, from reſpect to his father's appointment, 
readily; concurred: in opinion with Lanfranc, by 
whom William was crowned on the twenty- ſevench 
of September at Weſtminſter; The Engliſn were 
more inclined to bring about this event, 3 he 
won their affections by the moſt conciliating mea- 
ſures; and the biſhops were induced to favour his 
pretenſions by the lenient perſuaſiuns of Lanfranc, 
ſo that, thus powerfully ſupported, all the vaſſals of 


* 


the croyn, before the end of the year, ſwore fealty 


to him, and did | homage. without one diſſenting: 
voice. Robert likewiſe took quiet poſſeſſion of Nori 
mandy, where he was highly eſtermed on account of 
his open, humane, and generous diſpoſitio. 
Many months had not elapſed before: the throne: 
of - William Was ſhaken by a ſudden and almoſt! 
general conſpiracy of the Norman barons, at the- 
head of which was, Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, the 
king's ungle, to vbom William had reſtored his. 
earldom and lands; but not having been inveſted: 


with power alſo, ahd; jealous of Lanfranc's abili- 


ties and high ſtation, he employed all his talents 


in endeavouring to transfers the coun to Rol! 


bert. The conſpirators, retiriung to their caſtles, 
put themſelves in a poſture. of deſence, and, ex- 
pecting to be ſuppotted with a powerful army 
from Normandy, haſtily broke out into open re- 
bellion. Seyeral parts of the kingdom were throwi 
into the utmoſt eonſuſion, and ſome of the coun- 
tes again laid walle by the ſword of deſolat ion. 
William, whoſe preſenee of wind never forſook 
him, in this extremity: had tecourſe to the Engliſh; 


I | And he ſoon found himſelf at, the head of :thirty: || 


thouſand men. Win theſe , forces he took the 
held, and ſuddenly. marched into Kent, where Odo, 
and Robert earl of Montague; had ſeized the for- 
treſſes of Rocheſter and Pevenſey. Theſe here 
duced by famine. He now, by the prudent ad vice 
of Lanfrane, endeavoured to win ovef the northern 
nobility by the gentle arts of perſuaſion, telling 

dem, „chat they ought to take care how the) 


(3444 


as fit only for à nation of ſlaves; that he ſhould 


ko 


impeached his right to the crown, ſince the ſame 
monarch who had made them earls, had made him 
| king; at the ſame time he offered them privately any 
money or lands they defired.” Theſe conciliating 
meaſures were attended with the deſired ſucceſs. 
The chief of the conſpirators abandoned the cauſe 
of Robert, and returned to their allegiance. Odo 


I eſcaped to Normandy, and his large poſſoſſions were 


diſtributed amongſt thoſe who had ſerved their ſo- 
vereign faithfully in this alarming criſis of danger. 
To give the finiſhing ſtroke to the deſigns of his 
enemies, a large body of troops, ſent from Nora 
mandy, were deſtroyed in the channel by the fleet 
which guarded the coaſt, whereby Robert loſt all his 
remaining intereſt in England, and the whole nation 
ſubmitted to William quietly, under the hope and 
aſſurance of good government. 
The king no ſooner ſaw wall his ene. 8 
mies at his feet, and himſelf firmly . 1088. 
fixed in the ſear of power, than he forgot all his 
promiſes, and treated his preſervers with the cruel- 
ty of his predeceſſor. Proſperity i unfolded thoſe ' 
corrupt diſpoſitions, © which policy and fear had 
made him conceal. He increaſed, inſtead of miti- 
gating, the ſeverity of the foreſt laws. The com- 
plaints of the Engliſh were urged in vain. | He 
was deafF-to their petitions, and beheld their miſe- 
[| ries without redreſs. Even Lanfranc 'remonſtrated 
in vain. He urged his. ſolemn promiſes when a 
candidate for the crown; he pleaded the generous 
conduct of the! Engliſh, when it was endangered 
by the late rebellion; but all his pleas, all his 
remonſtrances, all his efforts, ſerved only to make 
| Rutus more cautious in his proceedings. The” 
revered character of the archbiſhop kept the king 
within the'bounds! of decency. But this check“ 
was, unhappily for the Engliſh, ſoon removed: 
Lanfranc departed this life, and left Rufus to 
purſue his full career of vice and tyranny. ! The 
death of this worthy prelate was juſtly regretted by 
all the virtuoùs part of the nation, Normans and 
English. He made no diſtinction between them; 
every: good man was ſure of his favour and protec- 
tion. He gained the love of all parties; and was 
Juſtiy conſidered as a faithful biſhop, 'an upright 
ſtateſman, and zealous patriott. 
„William, aſter this prelate's death; gtew impa- 
tient of controul, An immenſe prodigality? ſup. - 
portediby extortion}: withthe infligacions of a Og 1 
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his reign a. continued ſeries of gtie vous ppreſfions. 
The whale nation now felt the heavy® burdens the 
| feudal laws! could, by arbitrary conſtrüctions, im- 
poſe on the ſſubjects. They firſt fell Upon the great 
Nat mau lords; but thb evil did not ſtop there. 
Whatever demands the King made on his vaſſals,” 
they made on theirs. Whatever power the king ex- 
[- creifed} theyllikewiſe exerciſed;!! T hus the feudal® 
ſyſtem became a heavy weight of oppreſſion, under 
which all ſuffered, but the "middling claſs of people 
moſt. The Engliſh groaned under the moſt grievous 
oppreſſions. 2 thing was ſold by the Ang and 
his mimiſters; even the privileges of 'the church“ 
proved a feeble rampart againſt their uſurfiations,” 
Mitres and croſiers were put up to ſale, and the 
| higheſt bidder was ſure to. be the purchaſer“ Bene 
| fices, bi ſoprics, juſtice itſeff, were ſacrificed to his 
avarice: and when all other means were ehauſted, 
confiſcations the laſt and worſt reſource of a prodi-' 
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gal tyrant, were, under various pretences, adopted. 
At the inſtigation of his brother AD FOO 
Henry,“ Rufus paſſrd over to Nor- . 999. 
mandy at the head of a powerful army. Robert 
| was in no: condition to oppoſe his brother. Flle 
beheld, with aſtoniſhment,” his towns ſucceſſively: 
taken, and even his capital on the point of filling 
| into the hands of the invader, 'by the treachety of 
che governor) He applied in n of 
. : 1 rance 


| niſter worſe than himſelf; ' made the latter ears fk 
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France for aſſiſtance, that monarch being in the | 
intereſt of William. Henry now ſaw his error, and 
trembled for his own dominions. He therefore. 
changing ſides, joined. Robert, with an excellent 
body of forces, William, not, thinking it prudent 
to oppoſe the combined. armies of his two brothers, 
laid aſide his deſign of making himſelf maſter of 
Normandy, and returned to England. A peace 
was ſoon aſter concluded. between Robert and Wil- 
| liam, by which it was ſtipulated, that on the death 
of either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed 
to his dominions. | : " 
This contemptuous treatment having alarmed and 
exaſperated Henry, whoſe name had not been men- 
tioned in the treaty, he reſolved to avenge the inſult 
upon Robert; and accordingly made himſelf maſter 
of St. Michael's Mount, on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, whence he infeſted the neighbourhood: with 
his incurſions. Robert and William beſieged him 
with their joint forces, The place was ſtrongly for- 
tified by.art and nature, It was ſituated on a rock, 
one ſide of which was waſhed by the ſea; and wholly 
ſurrounded by the tide at high-water, ' Inſtead 
therefore of attempting to reduce it by ſtarm, the 
two brothers turned the ſiege into a blockade; and 
determined to continue betore the place, till famine 
ſhould force the beſieged to ſurrender, | Henry be- 
ing at one time diſtreſſed for water, Robert gave him 
an opportunity of ſupplying the garriſon, and even. 
ſent him ſome pipes of wine for his own uſe. Wil- 
liam, reproving him for his ill-timed | fraternal 
affection, Robert with quickneſs replied; „What, 
ſhall I ſuffer my brother to die of thirſt? Where 
ſhall we find ſuch another when he is gone?“ Dur- 
ing this ſiege, William frequently uſed to ride round 
the camp, to ſee that a proper diſcipline, was ob- 
| ſerved among the ſoldiers; +, nr 
One day; as the king was thus employed, he ob- 
ſerved two men advancing full ſpeed ftom the caſtle. 
illiam, who was a ſtranger to fear, inſtead, of re- 
treating, rode up to them, thinking he, ſhould be 
able to take one, if not both of them priſoners. 
They met, on the firſt onſet, with equal fury; but 
the lance of one of his antagoniſts; piercing the 
cheſt of William's horſe; he fell, and was thrown 
violently to the ground. The ſoldier diſmounted ; 
and railing his arm to diſpatch his adverſary, Wil- 
liam exglaimed, “ Hold, fellow, I am the king of 
England.“ Struck wich aſtoniſhment, the ſolvier 
ſheathed his ſword, and raiſed him from the ground 
with the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect. At this 
inſtant, William, Aa a body of his troops 
haſtening to his aſſiſtance, vaulted into his ſaddle, 
and caſting his eyes, that ſparkled wizh fire; around, 
aſked who it was, that unhorſed him. He that 


did ii anſwered boldly, „ It was I, who took you for 


an ordinary Knight.“ „ By the face of our Lord,“ 
replied William: with a ſmile, „thou ſhalt hence. 
ſorth be my ſoldier, and receive from me the re. 
compente thy valdur deſerves.“ This perhaps is 
hs only commendable action in his whole reign: 
prince Henry was ſoon aſter obliged to ſurrender the 
fortreſs to his brother Robert, and; being ſtripped 


g 
the kingdom. 


a conſpiracy againſt him, and, being aſſiſted by 


his nobles had a deſign to affaſſinate him, he en. 


Deſigns on Normandy were ſtill. en- A 
| tertained by William, He had con- 


William with a ſmall force, obtained poſſeſſion of 
Among other public and private virtues, Mal. 
colm was poſſeſſed of an extraordinary greatneſs of 
mind, of which the following fact is an evident 
proof. Having received information that one of 


joined the informer ſtrict Glence. The next morn. 
ing he went to hunt with a train of his courtiers, 
and when arrived in the middle of a foreſt, he 
drew the. intended murderer away from the reſt of 
the company, and thus addreſſed him: “ Behold, 
we are here alone, armed and mounted alike, Ng 
one ſees, or hears us, or can give either of us aid 
againſt each other. If then you have courage and 
ſpirit, effect upon this ſpot your purpoſe. Accom. 
pliſh, this favourable inſtant, your promiſe to m 
enemies, If you think I ought to be killed by 


you, where can you perpetrate the brave deed 


better? When more opportunely? When more 
manfully?: Have you prepared poiſon for me} 


that is a womanitſh treaſon. Or would you murder 


me in my bed? an adultereſs could do that. Or 


have you hid a dagger to ftah me ſecretly? that jg 
| the act of a ruffian.— Rather behave like a brave 
| man, and fight me hand to hand, that your treaſon 


* 


may, at leaſt, be free from baſeneſs.“ At theſe 
words the traitor, ſtruck as if it had been with a 


| thunderbolt, fell at his feet, and implored his 
| pardon; „ Fear nothing, you ſhall not ſuffer any 
| evil from me,“ replied the king; and he kept his 


promile. +7: 713 7 
D. 1094. 
cluded a peace with Robert, bur treaties were 


feeble bars to his ambition, This impelled him 

to make a ſecond invaſion of Normandy; and, in a 

| > time he fubducd ſeveral important” places. 
ut 


the king of France, alarmed at his progreſs, 


| brought a numerous army into the field to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Robert. The face of affairs was now 
| ſuddenly changed: The towns and caſtles William 
had taken were ſucceſſively recovered, and he was, 
to his mbrtification, reduced to the neceſſity of 
acting upon the defenſive. In this critical con- 
| juncture, he diſpatehed orders to England for a 
reinforcement of troops; and till they arrived, he 
| threw up ſtrong intrenchments round his camp, to 
render any deſigns Robert might form to the pre- 


0 


judice of his army, abortive, | The levies were im- 
mediatehy raiſed in England, in number about 
twenty thouſand. It was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 


5. * 


with the barons or knights, under whom forces 


were raiſed for foreign ſervice, to furniſh each man 

with ten ſhillings, towards defraying neceffary ex- 
pences. 115 Haien $* . - ie 2.401 1 ; 3 

William wanted money more than men; therefore, 


| when the ſoldiers were drawn up, Ralph Flambard, 
| the king's infamous miniſter; told them, that they 
might be diſmiſſed from the ſervice, on paying him, 


of his patrimony, wandered about fur fome time 


treme poverty and diſtreess. 
Another war with Scotland ſucceeded this in 
into England. | After. mvaging | Northumberland; 
he laid ſiege to Alnwick; where a party of earl 


ſued, in whie 
uin. Elis death, for ſome: years, interrupted the 
regular ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown; for, though 
he left legitimate ſons, bis brother Donald, they 
Wes minors, was raiſed to the thronez:'but ſoon 
a 
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to the king's uſe, the bounty money they had re- 


] ceived. The offer was readily embraced, they paid 
: | each man his ten ſhillings, and were immediately 
from place to place, with fewattendants, and in ex- 


diſcharged. This money was fo advantageouſly em- 


| ployed by William, that he reaped greater advan- 
tage from it,'than he could Rave expected from the 
Normandy. Malcolm made frequent incurſions. | army. He cortupted many of Robert's vaſſals, and 
| detached rhe king of France from his intereſt, But 
he was prevented ſrom purſuing his advantages by 
Mowbray's troops, commanded by a knight named 


lowbray's treepe,: | | an invaſion'of the Welſh, which obliged him to re- 
Morel, ds. him by furprize, a ſhatp action 


turn to Eugland, when he eaſily! repelled the enemy, 
both Malcolm and his fon were I but was unable to make any'confiderable impreſſion 
on a country guarded by its mountaimous firuation. 
| The Welſh, not thinking 'themſelyes able to meet 
him in the open field; wifely retreated to their moun- 
| tains; whenee they continually ': detached flying 


Duncan, Malcolm's natural ſon,' ſormed parties, Who 'harmiſed the rear of William's army 


with 
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do open it, and force that enſign of ſpiritual dignit 
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ivith perperual ſkirmiſhes, and cut off his convoys; 
ſo that he was obliged to return, without any laurels 

adorn this expedition. „ HLCM | 
ts An affair of more ſerious concern 
A. D. 1095. engroſſed his whole attention about 
this time. A conſpiracy was formed: againſt his 


life by ſome of the principal barons. Robert 


bray, carl of Northumberland, was at les 


nbridge, Roger de Lacy, and many others of 
= nber 1 5 his party, which now became 


very numerous. William took the moſt prudent 
meaſures, without a moment's delay, to diſcon- 
cert the ſchemes of the conſpirators. With this 
view he ſummoned Mowbray to attend him at 
Wincheſter, to anſwer for his plundering four mer- 


chant ſhips that had put into a port under his juriſ- 
The earl, conſcious of his treaſonable 


diction. | 
practices, refuſed ro obey the ſummons. The king 
therefore marched againſt him; and Mowbray: be- 
ing in no condition to oppoſe his forces, ſhut him- 


ſelf up in Bamborough caſtle; from whence, upon 


its being inveſted, he found means to eſcape. || portunate. 


Repairing to Tinmouth,” he endeavoured to corrupt 


the governor; but before he could effect his pur- 


poſe, a detachment of William's army followed 
him, and took him priſoner,” The caſtle of Bam- 


borough ſurrendered; and the governor impeached 


all the conſpirators. Mowbray was fentenced to 
be confined for life in Windſor caſtle. ' Several 
were executed; and the eſtates. of the greater part 
of them were confiſcated. . Geoffrey, count d'Eu, 
was impeached of high treaſon, in being privy: to 
the conſpiracy. He denied the charge, and was 
allowed to vindicate himſelf by ſingle combat; but 
being defeated, he was condemned to be caſtrated, 
and to loſe both his eyes. His couſin, William 
d'Alderic, was ſentenced to be publicly whipped, 
and hanged afterwards en a gallows thirty feet high. 
He ſuffered the whole of this ignominious puniſh- 
ment with remarkable intrepidity, and, with his 


dying breath, declared himſelf innocent of the crime 
hid to his charge. | Wh 1 


A. D. 1096. After the death of Lanfranc, Wil- 


* liam had retained, for ſeveral years, 
the revenues of Canterbury, and other vacant biſhop- 
rics, in his 'own hands; but being attacked with a 
dangerous illneſs, his clergy repreſented to him, 
that he muſt expect eternal perdition, if he did not 
arone for his numerous 'impieties. and facrileges. 
The king, to ſtifle a remorſe of conſcience, or, which 
is moſt probable, to ſilence the clamours of the 


church, reſolved to fill up the vacancy of Canter- 


bury; and, to this end, ſent for Anſelm, 'abbot of 
Bec, in Normandy. The abbot ſteadily refuſed the 


dignity, and the king as obſtinately perſiſted in his | 
accepting the paſtoral' ſtaff; which being tendered | 


to him, Anſelm kept his fiſt ſo faſt clenched,; that it 
required the utmoſt ſtrength of the courtiers preſent 


into his hands. However, when he had accepted 


thoſe in dreſs, with great zeal; and, though forced 


into the ſee of Canterbury, met with a continual | 
oppoſition from the king. It was cuſtomary for per- 


ſons raiſed to any place of dignity, or poſt of honour, 


to make preſents to the king; and William expected 
from the new archbiſhop- a conſiderable ſum; but, 
do his aſtoniſhment, the prelate's offering amounted 


to no more than five hundred pounds. Enraged at 
great indignity, 


vailed u 


from the church, to furniſh any aid towards the 


expences of government. Anſelm was as tenacious 
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prerogatives of the crown. - | 4 
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of the rights of the church, as Williaam was of the 
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About this time two prelates, Urban and Cle. 
| ment, laid claim to the papal dignity. "Anſelm 
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had acknowledged the former, and perſiſted in 
ſo doing, though William had prohibited his ſub- 
jects from recognizing any pope whom he him- 
ſelf had not received. Great diſputes alſo aroſe 


upon the archbiſhop requeſting to go to Rome, to 
| receive. the pall from pope Urban, the king ab- 


ſolutely refuſing to let him leave the kingdom. 
When William returned from his expedition againſt 


the Welſh, he complained that the quota of men, 
| provided by the archbiſhop, were neither ſo fit for 


ſervice, nor ſo well accoutered as they ought to 


have been; and he now ſummoned him to anſwer 


that charge in his court. The prelate, diſdaining 


to ſubmit to temporal authority, determined not to 


obey the royal mandate; but fearing compulſive 


| meaſures might be employed to force obedience, 


conſtitution and its laws. 


| he applied to ſome of the nobles, and by them 
| acquainted the king, that he deſired to” go to 


Rome upon very urgent buſineſs. The king ſent 
back a poſitive denial. The prelate became im- 


again, though the charge was dropped; titl Wil- 


liam at laſt, growing impatient, ſent him word, 
that if he did go to Rome, he would ſeize upon 


his temporalities, and acknowledge him no longer 
for his archbiſhop. Notwithſtanding this threat, 
the prelate ſet out upon his journey with the badges 


| of a pilgrim; and William, on hearing that he had 


landed on the continent, ordered all his goods and 
revenues to be brought into the ' Exchequer; nor 
could he, during the remainder of his reign, ever 


| be perſuaded to reſtore them to the church. In this 


conteſt between Rufus and Anſelm, it appears evi- 
dently, and will hereafter be more fully ſeen, how 
detrimental it is to a nation, when ſacerdotal and 
regal power are unlimited, or not reſtrained by the 
Theſe internal commotions, party diſputes, and 
even the enterprizes of ambition, now gave way to 
the noiſe of the cruſades, which engroſſed wholly 


| the attention of Europe. | Superſtition and en- 


thuſiaſm, which compoſed the principal features 
of thoſe times, produced ſuch effects, as have 
aſtoniſhed people of more enlightened ages. After 
Mahomet had united the diſperſed Arabs under one 
head, they ſubdued a great part of the eaſtern em- 
pire, and conquered Jeruſalem. The Chriſtians 
now with grief beheld thoſe places that had been 
conſecrated by. the preſence of the Deity, in the 
hands of infidels. However, the Arabs, or Sara. 
cens,' gave little diſturbance- to thoſe zealots who 
went to perform in the Holy Land, what they ef- 
teemed religious duties; but the Turcomans, or 


| Turks, who were a tribe of Tartars, having taken 
| Syria and Jeruſalem from the Saracens, rendered the 


devotions of the Chriſtians in -the holy city much 
more dangerous, the pilgrims being expoſed: to in- 


y II ſults, extortions, and robberies. A monk of Picar- 


; | dy, known by the name of Peter the Hermit, hav- 
of it, he endeavoured” to correct all abuſes, even 


ing made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, repreſented at 
his rerurn, in ſuch ſtrong colours, the outrages and 
oppreſſions exerciſed by the Turks on the pilgrims, 
that Urban II. conſidered him as a proper inſtru- 


ment to exhort the ſovereigns of Europe to make the 


conqueſt of the Holy Lance. 


Peter was now | ſent' from province to pro- 
| vince, in order to blow up the ſparks of enthuſiaſm 
by into a flame, and to rouſe the people-to action. He 
this parſimonious ift, the king treated Anſelm with || executed his commiſſion fully to the ſatisfaction of 
The archbiſhop left: the preſence, ] 
carrying the money with him; nor could he be pre. 
pon, when emergencies required aſſiſtance 


the pope; who, perceiving the exclamations of Pe- 
ter to have produced the defired effect, he held a 


|| council in the open fields of Placentia,” at which 
above thirty thouſand ſeculars, and four , thouſand 
| ecclefiaſtics were preſent. The project of invading 

Paleſtine was unanimouſly "applauded, but none 
[| cnliſted under the banner of this. holineſs; He 
* 1 _ therefore 


He renewed his requeſt again and 
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therefore held a ſecond council at Clermont in 
Auvergne, where he made a ſpeech in the market- 
place, expatiating on the miſeries ſuffered by the 
Chriftians in the Holy Land, Urban's oration. and 
Peter's {pathetic exhortations had ſuch an effect, 
that the whole multitude declared with one voice 
tor war againſt the infidels, and ſolemnly devoted 
themſelves to the performance of a ſervice, which 
they were taught to believe meritorious in the ſight 
af God, and for engaging in which the pope pro- 
miſed them the. remiſſion of all their ſins; and, in 
caſe; they fell in the glorious cauſe, paſſports under 
is own ſeal into the other world. No wonder that 
ſuch terms: ſhould operate upon thoſe, moſt of whom 
were plunged in crimes, the natural attendants of 
debauchery, and in groſs ignorance, equal to their 
puilt,.. No wonder that princes, prelates, and no- 
bles; ſhould exclaim at the concluſion of the pope's 
ſpeech, '' It is the will of God; it is the will of 
God:“ words which were fo firmly believed to 
flow from-a divine inſpiration, that in all the ex- 
ploits of thoſe adventurer, they were uſed for the 
ſignal of battle. 

An infinite number of perſons, men of all ranks, 
now took the croſs, ich. when caliſted, they af- 


fixed to their right ſhoulders. All orders of men 


flocked to the ſacred, banners; . nobles, partizans, 
peaſants, and prieſts, enrolled their names. Even 
women, concealing their ſex under the diſguiſe of 
armour, attended the camp, and frequently, aban- 
doning all ſenſe of decency, proſtituted themſelves 
without reſerve to the army. The greateſt crimi- 
nals were forward in a ſervice they conſidered as an 
atonement for their crimes: and during the courſe 
of theſe. romantic expeditions, the moſt enormous 
diſorders were committed by men inured to wicked- 
neſs, / encouraged by example, and impelled by 
neceſſity, The hoſt of adventurers was now fo 

reat, that their wiſeſt leaders, Hugh, count of 

ermandois, brother to the king of France, Stephen, 
count of Blois, Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of 
Brabant, and Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, be- 
an to fear leſt the greatneſs of the armament 
ſhould defeat its propoſed end. They therefore 
ſuffered an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 
three hundred. thouſand men. to go before them, 
under the command of Peter the Hermit, and 
Walter the Money-leſs, Theſe took the road 


through Hungaria and Bulgaria, toward Conſtanti. 


noplc ; and truſting that heaven would ſupply-all 
their wants by ſupernatural means, they made no 
proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their march. Hence 
they ſoon found a neceſſity of obtaining by plunder, 


what they had in vain expected from miracles; 


whereupon the enraged inhabitants of thoſe coun. 
tries 1 which they paſſed, aſſembling in 
arms, ſlaughtered them with very little reſiſtance, 


After thele followed the more diſciplined armies, 


who paſſed the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, and 
in the plains of Aſia, The 


moſt of them periſhe 
whole. number amounted to ſeven hundred thou. 


ſand men. 


Though this fanatical fury deprived Europe of 


millions of inhabitants, yet it had ſome advantages, 


* 


which redounded to thoſe, who, free from the 
prevalent infatuation, did not entirely loſe ſight 
of their preſent intereſt. The churches and cloiſters 


; proven at very low rates, the eſtates of many 


rons, who imagined, that a little money and 


their arms were ſufficient for them to obtain king. | 
doms in Aſia. Thoſe wiſer princes who ſtaid at | 


home, got rid of their moſt turbulent ſubjects, and 


at the lame time took the opportunity of annexing 


to the crown many conſiderable fiefs, either by 


-purchaſe, or the want of heirs, Nobles ſold their | 
_ - *uncient caſtles and eſtates, Which in their eyes had | 
loſt: their value. The French monarchy recovered | 


itt luſtre by this enthuaſtic inſanity, But na prince | 


1 
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ained more, or deſerved it leſs, than the king of 
ngland.: Robert, ſeized with the epidemic frenzy 
of enthuſiaſm, took the crols, and made prepara. 
tions for a cruſade. But finding it would be im. 
practicable for him-to appear at the head of hig 
vaſſals in a manner ſuitable to his rank, without a 
fupply of money, he had recourſe to his brother 
William Rufus, to whom he mortgaged his duchy 
for the ſum of ten thouſand marks. The bargain 
was ſoon concluded, and William raiſed the money 
by contributions on his ſubjects of all ranks; even 
the convents were obliged to melt down their plate, 
to furnifh the quota demanded of them. William 
was immediately, upon advancing the loan, put in 
poſſeſſion of Normandy and Maine; while Robert 
ſet out with a ſplendid retinue for Paleſtine, filled 
with an aſſurance of gaining either glory or eternal 
happineſs as a recompence. | 
Normandy and Maine being thus 
ceded to the king, brought him gn in- 
creaſe of power; and he was conſidered as one of 
the greateſt princes of his time. And yet a ſingle 
baron preſumed to ſet that power at defiance. 
Helic, lord of La Fleche, a ſmall town in Anjou, 
made ſo many inroads into William's dominions, 
that he was obliged to croſs the ſea ſeveral times, 
in order to drive him out of his territories. But 
Helic embraced the firſt opportunity of the king's 
abſence to renew his incurſions, and this year laid 
ſiege to the city of Mans. William was hunting 
in the New Foreſt, when he received the news of 
this tranſaction; when, turning to his attendants, 
he aſked them, in what direction the city of Mans 
lay from them? He was no ſooner informed, than 
turning his horſe's head, he rode full ſpeed toward 
the ſea-ſide, calling to thoſe that were about him, 
« Let him who loves me, follow.“ Dartmouth 
was the neareſt ſea- port town; and there they found 
only an old crazy veſſel, which William entered, 
notwithſtanding all the perſuaſions of his attendants 
to the contrary. The maſter of the veſſel declared, 
that to put to ſea was nothing leſs than running 
into unavoidable deſtruction. But the dauntleſs 
ſpirit of William was not to be terrified at danger. 
* What!“ ſaid he, * didſt thou ever hear of 2 
king that was drowned?” Silenced by this reproof, 
the maſter ſailed immediately out of the harbour, 
and the next morning reached Barfleur in ſafety. 
Surpriſed at the diſpatch of William, Helic, after 
a few ſkirmiſhes, raiſed the ſiege, and retreated with 
the utmoſt precipitation. William purſued the fly- 
ing enemy, attacked their rear, and took Helic 
himſelf priſoner. The captive was treated with in- 
ſult; which ſo incenſed that intrepid nobleman, that 
he told Rufus, He had little cauſe for triumph, 
as his ſucceſs was owing rather to ſurprize than va- 
lour;” adding, “that if he was again at liberty, he 
would not find it eaſy to defeat him in a fair encoun- 
ter.” This ſpeech awakened all the ſentiments of 
valour in the breaſt of William. He immediately 
ordered the count to be ſet at liberty, Be gone, 
laid he fiercely, „do thy worſt; and, by the ſace of 
St. Luke, if thou haſt the good fortune to conquer 
me, I will not aſk the ſmalleſt return for the free- 
dom I now give thee.” But no more engagements 


A. D. 1090. 


happened hetween them. 


The duke of Aquitaine offered, 1 x... 
about this time, to Were e his domi- 25 Js hes 
nions to William, upon the ſame conditions as his 
brother Robert had parted with his; namely, for a 
ſum ſufficient to defray his expences to the Holy 
Land. William, who ridiculed both the motives 
that gave riſe to the cruſades, and the madneſs of 
theſe who engaged in ſuch chimerical undertakings, 
agreed to pay down the ſum wanted, and would 
have been in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Aquitaine, 
if in the midſt of his projects, and while his heart 
ſwelled with arrogance and preſumption, a oped 
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death had nat ſnatched him to the bar of infinite 


d ſaid to him, as to the proud fool in the 

el, „This night, vain, ambitious monarch, ſhall 
1 Floul be required of. thee; and whoſe will thy 
marie and that great wealth be, which thou haſt 


acquired by injuſtice, fapine, and extortion?” 


ing was hunting in the New Foreſt with 
3 Tyrrel, a French knight, remarkable for 
his {kill in archery, a ſtag ruſhing from the thicket 
aſſed near the king, Sir Walter Tyrrel let fly an 
arrow, which glancing accidentally either from a 
tree, or from the horns of the ſtag, pierced the king 
through the heart, and he inſtantly expired. Tyr= 
rel, who had been the innocent cauſe of this fatal 
accident, fled immediately to the ſea-fide, where he 
embarked in a veſſel for France, and joined the cru- 
fade, which was then ſetting out for Jeruſalem. 


The royal corpſe was treated with the utmoſt ne- 


lect, Thoſe who feared his power when living, 
and had followed his fortunes, paid no regard to his 


remains. A peaſant, paſſing through the foreſt with 


his cart, put the body of the king therein, and in 


that ignominious manner it was conveyed to Win- 
cheſter, where it was interred on the day following 


” 


without ceremony. | = 11 5 
The Engliſh conſidered: this melancholy 'cata- 
ſtrophe as one of the moſt fortunate events that could 


poſſibly ha ve happened; and obſerved, that as the 
Conqueror had expelled, with the moſt 'ſhocking | 


circumſtances of cruelty, the: inhabitants of Hamp- 
ſhire, in order to form the New Foreſt; ſo Provi- 


dence, by a juſt retribution, had rendered that place | 
fatal to ſeveral of his poſterity; for beſides William, | 
his eldeſt ſon Richard, and his grandſon of the fame || would marry, for fear of ſubjecting himſelf to any 
| reſtraint. His judgment was ſolid, yet, as in the 
| caſe of Anſelm, it was often borne down by the vio- 

lence of his uncontrouled paſſions.: He paid ſo little 


name, were killed by accident in the New Foreſt. 
The death of William Rufus happened on the ſecond 


of Auguſt, in the fortieth year of his age, and the | 
thirteenth of his reign,” It does not appear that he 
was ever married, and therefore could not have any | 


legitimate children. 175 

While it is evident that many vices ſtained the 
character of this king, we do not find any monu- 
ments of his virtues, unleſs we reckon among the 


number, his rebuilding London bridge, ſurrounding 


, i WY . 
— Ine * - 


— 


=_ the Tower of London with a ſtrong rampart, and [ 


| erecting Weſtminſter hall; a ſmall quantum of nas 
tional good, over- balanced by a corrupt heart, 4 
boundleſs ambition, a violent temper, bordering on 


ferocity, a libidinous inſtinct, addicted to what na- 
ture abhors, a contempt even of the forms of reli- 


gion, and a rapacity of an unbounded extent. He 


was ungrateful, perfidious, cruel, avaricious, and 


diſſolute. A violent and tyrannical prince; a perfi- 
dious, encroaching neighbour; and an ungracious, 


ungenerous relation. As to his magnanimity, it was 
little more than a conſtitutional quality; a courage; 
whereby he only enſlaved. his own ſubjects, and 
diſturbed the tranquillity of thoſe, whom by the 
ties of blood he was bound to defend. It is pay< 


ing him no great compliment to ſay he reſembled 


Cæſar; for though he might poſſeſs his virtue, 
which conſiſted alone of magnanimity, he poſſeſſed 
alſo his boundleſs ambition, which centered only in 


| ſelf-gratification. To ſupport this, all his valour, 


all his military talents were exerciſed. To the ſame 
point his liberality, or rather political profuſeneſs 


tended, which ought to be accounted rather a vice 


than a virtue. If he had lived long, his expences 
would have undone him; for he had not, as Cæſar 
had, the treaſures of Rome to ſupport his extrava- 
gance; and it had brought him ſome years before 
his death into ſuch difficulties, that even if his tem- 
per had not been deſpotic, his neceſſities would have 
made him a tyrant. He purſued pleaſure with as 
much ardour as buſineſs, but never ſacrificed buſi- 
neſs to pleaſure. He was addicted to women, yet 
without any tenderneſs or fixed attachment. He 
had many concubines, but no miſtreſs; and never 


reſpect to oaths, that he ſeemed to conſider. them as 


mere forms of ſtate, or acts which policy: might em- 
ploy and diſpenſe with at pleaſure. In ſhort, the mi- 


ſery of the Engliſh was complete in this reign: for 


the nation was as much a prey to licentiouſneſs as to 
tyranny, ſuffering at once the diſorders of anarchy, 


and the oppreſſions of arbitrary power, to a very great 
extent. ; | $0 | 5 | 5 5 . Ef 
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His unhappy circumſtances previous to the death of William—Cauſes of his acceſſion 10 the: throne, in preference io the 


right of his brother Robert —Grants his ſubjefts a very advantageous charter Reforms many abuſes that had crept 
into his court—Robert's invaſion and accommodation with the king Ibe ſecond emterprize of that prince; and the 
conſequences attending it —A war with France and England, and how. terminated—Henry engages in à diſpute 


with his clergy, and the 1ſue of it—Death of prince William, and the Mell it had on the king--Henry ſettles the 


ſucceſſion His death and character. 
A. D. : 180 Hör the Firſt, ſurnamed Beau. 


clerc, or the fine ſcholar, ſo cal- 


led from his great learning, had been treated ill after | 


his father's death by both his brothers, who had 
deprived him of his patrimony, and yet ſometimes 
made uſe of his aſſiſtance, which he gave freely, 
After the ſiege of St. Michael, where he had made a 
brave reſiſtance, and which was ſurrendered on no 
better condition than freedom to himſelf and gar- 
riſon, he took refuge in Brittany, and then in the 
French Vexin, from whence, after having remained 


= . about a year, he again changed his ſituation, and 
uungdered over the provinces of France, with no other 


attendance than one knight, a chaplain, and three 


eſquires, expoſed to all the hardſhips: of want, and 


in the ſchool of adverſity learned patience and forti. ' 


tude; virtues he could not have acquired, had he 
0 aways nurſed in the lap of proſperity. But 


— 5 
— 


while thus in a tate far below his birth and merit, 
the citizens of Dumfront,: incenſed againſt their 
lord, Robert de Beleſme, earl of Shrewſbury, from 


whom they could not obtain the leaſt redreſs of their 
grievances, expelled him, and offered their, town, 


one of the ſtrongeſt in Normandy, to the exiled 
prince. He accepted their offer, and made for ſome 
time a ſucceſsful war againſt both his brothers; 
but when Robert entered upon the cruſade, a 


reconciliation took place between William and 


Henry. The laſt was in another part of the New 
Foreſt, when the news was brought him of his bro- 
ther's death. Senſible that not a moment was to 
be loſt in this critical conjuncture, he galloped to 


Wincheſter caſtle, in order to ſecure the royal 


treaſure. He demanded. the keys where the re- 


galia and money were kept, of William de Breteuil; 
who oppoſed his will, telling him that Robert was 


| his 
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his elder. brother, and that, though abſent, it was || as far as our abilities will permit, with a Complete 
his duty to preſerve his allegiance to him, the un- Hiſtory of England. | 1 
doubted heir * _ Engliſh _ rag 1 . | T | 
drawing his ſword, threatened him with, inſtant | jb 3 | LE 6) 
death it he dared to diſobey his commands. At this | * ae 1 7 2 all fn 
critical moment, the earl of Warwick and Robert | e i 
de Mellant arriving, with a number of the late king's [.“ Henry, by the grace of God, king of the Eng. 
attendants, they all declared in favour of Henry's || liſh, to all his barons and faithful ſubjects, both 
retenſions. Upon which Breteuil ſubmitted, and 4 French and Engliſh, greeting. ; | 
Hens gained poſſeſſion of the regalia, and his bro- || - Know ye, that by the mercy of God, and by 
ther's treaſure, | the common council (with the aſſent) of the ba. 
Aſter thus ſucceeding in a main point, and his |} rons of the kingdom of England, I am crowned 
brother's corpſe being interred the next day, Henry ||} king of the ſaid kingdom; and becaufe the king. 
| haſtened to London, where he was elected king of |} dom has been oppreſſed with unjuſt exactions, I, 
England by the great council; and three days after || from the love of God, and the regard I bear you 
his acceſſion was crowned in Weſtminſter Abbey, || all, in the firſt place free the holy church, ſo as that 
on the fifteenth of Auguſt, by the biſhop of London. |} I will neither fell nor farm it out; nor upon the 
At this time Robert was in Italy, where having, in [| death of any archbiſhop, biſhop, or abbot, will ! 
his return from Paleſtine, married Sibylla, daughter |} accept of any of the property of the church, nor 
of the count of Converſana, he had lingered for a || ought from any of its tenants, until a ſucceſſor en- 
twelvemonth, and this imprudent delay gave Henry || ters upon the ſame, And 1 banifh all the evil 


an opportunity of ſeizing the crown, to which Ro- |} uſages,. with which the kingdom of England has 
bert was intitled, as well by the right of primogeni- | been unjuſtly oppreſſed, part of which evil uſages 1 
ture, as by virtue of the laſt treaty concluded be- 9 


here ſet down. | 1 
tween him and William. elf any of my barons, carls, or my tenants, hold. 
Thus a revolution in the affairs of the nation was [| ing of me, ſhall die, his heirs ſhall not redeem bis“ 

effected by ſeveral accidental events. A king in the || 


land, as was the cuſtom in the days of my brother; 
prime of life, and in the zenith of power, was cut [| but ſhall reheve the fame by a juſt and lawful re- 
off by ſudden death; the true ſucceſſion was ſet || lief. In like manner ſhall the tenants of my barons 


aſide; the treaſures of the kingdom were ſeized by a || relieve their lands by a lawful (certain) and juſt re- 
perſon who had not the leaſt legal claim to them; lief. And if any of my barons, or other of my 
and the throne was filled by a young prince who was 


| fubjects, have a mind to give a daughter, or ſiſter, 
little better than a bold uſurper. But they who had J or niece in marriage, let him treat with me; but 
warmly ſupported William Rufus againſt Robert [| I will neither accept any part of his fortune for ſuch 
in England, had reaſon to apprehend the reſentment | licence, nor will I prohibit his diſpoſal of her, un- 
of the latter; and the manner in which he had [| 


leſs it be to my enemy. And if any one of my ba- 
overned Normandy, was a ſtrong preſumption of Irons or ſubje&s ſhould, at his death, leave a 
is unfitneſs to govern England. On the other |} daughter, his heir, I will ok an of her, with the 
hand, Henry had ſhewn great talents for governing, || advice of my barons, together with her lands. 
and ſome fireſs was laid on his being born an |} And if upon the death of her huſband, a wife ſhall 
Engliſhman, | %%%ͤͤ; 19 00 furvive without children, ſhe ſhall have her own 
Henry, having now obtained a crown, knew well || dowry and marriage portion; nor will I give her to 
the beſt methods of keeping it. He knew that the || a hufband but with her own conſent, provided the 
ſureſt way of obtaining the favour of the Engliſh, || wife keep her body in chaſtity: and either the wite, 
would be to grant them ſuch national W as || or ſome other relation, who is to deal juſtly, ſhall 
would make his intereſt that of the public. Their |] be guardian of the children and the eſtate, and! 
ſubmiſſion to the tyranny af the two firſt Norman || command my barons that they act conformably 
kings had been owing to circumſtances of a tran- || hereunto towards the ſons, daughters and wives of 
ſient nature; but they ſtill retained a paſſien for || their tenants. 
liberty, equally natural to the Normans and Eng- || -« The common mintage of money, which was 
liſh, On the preſent occaſion their diſtruſt and || taken throughout cities and counties, and was not in 
fear of each other, which had prevented their']| uſe under king Edward, 1 abſolutely forbid to be 
uniting in defence of their privileges, gave way to || taken for the eng If any minter or other perſon 
a ſtrong and equal deſire in both, of reducing the || be taken with falſe money, let right juſtice be done 
regal authority to ſuch limitation, as, without de- || upon him. | | | | 
ſtroy ing the feudal ſyſtem, might alleviate the heavy * All fines and debts due to my brother, I for- 
burdens with which it was loaded. So ſtrong was || give, except my juſt farms, and thoſe of bargains 
this deſire, that neither the elderſhip of the duke ||. which concerned the inheritance of others, or for 
of Normandy, which though it did not in thoſe days || thoſe effects which juſtly concerned other perſons; 
convey an abſolute right to the crown, was yet a || and I forgive all. bargains which any man has made 
powerful recommendation: nor a ſolemn' treaty || with regard to his right of inheritance. „ 
made with him, and confirmed by the barons, who « And if any of my barons or tenants ſhall be 
had ſettled the crown upon him, could ſtand in || fick, ſo as that he ſhall diſpoſe of his money, I will 
competition with Henry's offering to aboliſh all the || that ſuch diſpoſition ſhall tand good; but if he be 
evil cuſtoms that had prevailed in the late reign, || prevented by fickneſs or war, ſhall not give or diſ- 
and to eſtabliſh the beſt laws that had ever been || poſe of his effects, let his wife, children, or parents, 
=_ under any of the kings, his predeceſſors, || or his lawful tenants, divide it among themlelves as 
ence the nation reſolved to give the crown to a || ſhallſcem beſt to them. | . 
prince, who ſhould acquire and hold it under no « If any of my barons or tenants forfeit; he ſhall 
other claim than a compact with his people; || not give a pledge for favour of the whole fine, as he 
Agreeable therefore to the demands of his ſubjects, || did in the time of my father and brother; but aC-+ 
Henry, as ſoon as the ceremony of the coronation || cording to the meaſure of the forfeit ſo ſhall he be 
was over, granted them a charter under the great || fined, in ſuch manner as fines were laid on under 
ſeal of England. A tranſlation of this charter, {| thoſe my . predeceſſors, who reigned before my fa- 
which has been the foundation of ma 


© gs others; we [| ther and brother: but if he ſhall be convicted of 
here inſert for the entertainment of our readers, || treaſon, or wickedneſs, let him make ſatisfaction as 
always having in view our promiſe, to furniſh-them, I ſhall fem juſt” ? 
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11.  Conedrning the confirmal ton of King {ore 5 


« ] pardon all murders committed before my co- 


ronation, and thoſe which ſhall be hereafter. com- 


o 


mitted ſhall be fatisfied for according wehe laws of 1 


ing Edward. eli wing teif 
. 1 I have, by the common conſent of my barons, 


retdined to myſelf the foreſts, in like manner as my 


Mor held them ion bg et anos ds, cial 
1 grant of my own free gift, to my Knights (i. 
e. tenants by knights ſervice) who defend their lands 
by their habergeons (or arms) that their demeſne 
lands and goods ſhall be free from all unjuſt guilds, 
and taxes, and all labours, that their fidelity may be 
in proportion to my kindneſs; that ſince they are 
eaſed of ſo great a burden, they may the better pro- 
vide mhenffelbes with horſes: and arms, and ſo be 
made fitter and more ready for my ſervice and the 
defence ohe kingdom. aint 12 

J reſtore to you the laws of king Edward, toge- 
ther with thoſe amendments which my father made 
by the advice of his barons. 0 ny 


« If any one has taken any thing from me, or: 


from any. other perſon, he ſhall forthwith reſtore the 
ſame without making ſatisfaction; and he on whom 


any ſuch thing is found ſhall make ſure ſatisfaction! 


to the owner. | 


Given in preſence of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
barons, earls, / ſheriffs, and nobles of all the 
kingdom of England, on the day of my co-' 
ronation,” FCC 5 


From the obtaining this charter we may date the 
union of the Normans with the Engliſh, whoſe in- 
tereſts were blended, and inſeparably united under 
one common claim of national rights. 3 

Henry's conduct, in this inſtance, correſponded 
with his engagements. He freed his ſubjects from 
all the burdens that had been illegally impoſed upon 
them; he remitted all the debts that were due to the 
crown, and puniſhed” thoſe who had made them-. 
ſelves odious by an abuſe of power, particularly 
Ralph Flambard, juſticiary of England, and biſhop 


of Durham; anq at the ſame time, by the advice of 


his parliament, he recalled Anſelm, and placed him 
at the head of the adminiſtration. However, far 
trom intending to purchaſe the archbiſhop's friend- 
thip by giving up the rights of his crown, Henry 
exerted his authority on many occaſions with great 
firmneſs, and was conſtantly ſupported even with 
the concurrence of the Engliſh biſhops. — 

The king alſo granted a charter to the city of 
London, whereby he confirmed the privileges be- 
ſlowed by his father, with ſome conſiderable addi- 
tional favours,” To ſtrengthen his intereſt. and power 
with all parties {till more, he married ' Matilda, a 


lady accompliſhed with every quality that could ren- 


der a woman deſirable, the daughter of Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, by the fiſter of Edgar Atheling : 
a match that reſtored the crown'to the Saxon royal 
blood, and united the king and his family after hitn 
to the people of England, by the moſt natural and 
endearing connection. SM 80 

Robert, about this time, returned from the Holy 
Land, and took poſſeſſion of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy without oppoſition. His return revived the 


hopes and fears of the Notmatis" ih ene who | 


had poſſeſſions on the continent; and, eing very 
powerful, they prevailed on moſt of their country- 
men to take part with Robert. But the Engliſh, 
who were attached ſtrongly to Henry, having no 
eſtates abroad to forfeit, adhered to him firmly; 
and the whole clergy remained united to his in- 
tereſt, by the mediation of Apſelm. That prelate 
lerved the king with a zeal that bore” down all op- 
poſition. He even rode through the ratiks of the 
Amy, recommending to the ſoldiers the defence of 
tmeir prince, and denouncing the heavieſt cenſures 
. IT 
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| The two artnics! 


8 


of the church againſt any who ſhould continue to 


of their l 
poſe Robert, WI 
with his forces. 


n, and marched with ardour to op- 


a deciſive action. But both parties had powerful 


r 


At length a negocia ng: 
articles of agreement; © That, Robert ſhould for. 
[| ever relinquiſh "his pretenſions to the crown of 
1 England; in confideration whereof he ſhould. re- 


reafons for not PIO Eoin to extremities. The 
contiections of blood, intereſt, friendſhip, and al- 


[| liatices, rendered an engagement very difagrecable 
to the officers and ſoldiers on both ſides, They could 
| not, withour horror, think of drawing their ſwords 


againſt their parents, brothers, friends, relations, 


| and countrymen, Robert had been diſappointed, 
ia his'expectarions; he hoped his partizans would 
|. have joined him with a greater number of forces; 


ſe had experienced his brother's abilities in the art 


ſource, and he ſhould loſe, 1 the crown of Eng- 


1 


camps. | 


FP 


+ - „ 


tion produced the following 


ceive an annual penſion of three thouſand marks; 


| rhat if either of the princes died 
ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to his dominions; that the. 
adherents to each ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored: 
to Nane N ORE or England; and 
that neſther Henry nor Robert thould, from that 
time, encourage, receive, or . Eno enemies of 
the other. This convention was ſworn to by twelye 
of the principal barons on both ſides. But Henry 


TIT 6 


with fines, confiſcations, or baniſhment, all the 


| Robert's invaſion. This he did at different 


active and powerful nobles who had engaged in 


| riods, and under various pretences, that he might 


not appear. to iniringe the indemnity, he had 
granted. His true motives were however well un- 


| wards the objects of his reſentment, prevented his 
ſuͤbjects from conſpiring any more in favour. of his 
brother. Almoſt all the barons Henry thus puniſh. 
ed were of the firſt rank in wealth and power, whole 
eſtates he divided among perſons of lower. birth, 
who had zealouſly attached 1 to his ſervice, 
hereby balancing the greatneſs of the nobility eſta. 
bliſhed by his father, which cauſed perpetual unea- 
ſineſs to the crown. FF 

As Henry now ſaw himſelf abſolute 
CTI r D 1165. 
maſter of England; he therefore rer. 
ſolve! to render himfelf independent. of not only 
every foreign power, but every order among his own 
ſubjects. The moſt conſiderable power diſtinct 
from the crown, and which endeavoured to.curb 
its prerogatives, was lodged in the biſhops and ab. 
bots. Henry could not fit eaſy under this reſtraint 


behaviour during the late invaſion had highly in- 
cenſed the Norman faction. Senſible of this, and 
defirous of humbling the arrogance of the primate, 


man nobility ſubſervient to his on deſigns; but at 
the ſame time to proceed in ſuch a manner, as 


the Roman pontiff, 
2 S | 8 In 


oppoſe Him. Thus Was the army fixed in the intereſt | 
ho had now landed at Portſmouth. 


| vo artnics lay for ſome days in fight of each 
other, and every appearance ſeemed to prognoſticate 


Without iſſue, .the 


was the firſt who violated the articles, by puniſhing - 


derſtood, and the terror his conduct produced to- 


from the church, particularly from Anſelm, whoſe | 


the King reſolved to make the reſentment of the Nor- 


might carry the greateſt appearance of deference to 
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In purſuance. of this policy, the archbiſhop. was ||. taken a wrong ſtep, and apprehending his liberty in 
ſummoned before the king's court, where the pre- danger, was glad to purchaſe an eſcape, by reſign. 
late, upon his appearing, was required to do ho- [| ing his penſioͤn. NE a nas 
mage immediately; to conſecrate thoſe who had. In his government, Roberr was in every reſpe 
been appointed to fill the vacant ſees and abbeys;. |] the reverſe of his brother. Abandoned alternate. 
or to quit the kingdom without delay. Anſelm, 11: ly to diſſolute pleaſure and ſuperſtition, he be. 
unmoved at this peremptory requiſition, appealed came fo remiſs in the care of his treaſures, and the 
to the pope's letters, adding, that he had himſelf. || exerciſe of his authority, that his ſervants pilla ed 
been a member of a council held at Bari, in which I him with impunity, and proceeded to practiſe every 
it was reſolved to excommunicate all thoſe who. |] ſpecies of extortion on his defenceleſs ſubjects, 
ſhould admit the claim of lay-itveſtitures; and that, I His indolence, his being ' perpetually immerſed 
by admitting the validity of ſuch claim, he ſhould. || in ſloth or riot, the (factions his weakneſs en. 
be ſelf-condemned and ſelf-excommunicated. * But couraged, and the inſolence of thoſe who even 
whit is all this to me?“ replied the king with great, ||. treated him with contempt when they approached 
quickneſs, © I am reſolved not to depart from my. [| his perſon, induced many of the nobles, and the 
refolution, nor ſuffer any one to reſide within my || body of the clergy, to apply to the king of Eng. 
dominions, who ſhall refuſe to pay me the allegiance. ||, land for protection. It may ſeem unnatural that a 
due to a ſovereign,” Anſelm, with equal ſpirit, re- younger brother, to whom Robert had ceded the 

lied, „That he was reſolved to repair to Canter- crown of England, ſhould now, upon any, pretence 

ury, where he would wait the event with patience. [ whatever, deprive” him of his patrimony; but 
and reſignation.” _ Henry, unwilling to come to; [| Henry, beſides having the barons, his parliament, 
any dangerous extremity with the church, told the; ||| and the pope on his ſide, to quiet his fcruples, 
primate, that he would ſend a new deputation.to || might recollect how ill he had been uſed by his 
Rome, in order to lay before Paſcal, who then fil- || brother in former times, His impriſonment, his 
led the papal chair, the alternative, of either de- exile, the indignities he had ſuffered, might ſteel 
parting from his declaration reſpecting inveſtitures, I his heart againſt any impreſſions of fraternal affec. 
or of agreeing with his determination that Anſelm; [| tion. e e 
ſhould quit the kingdom. Accordingly a deputa- || However, the application of the Norman nobility 
tion was appointed, conſiſting of Gerard, archbiſhop. [| 


| afforded Henry a plauſible pretence for interfering in 
of York, Herbert, biſhop of Thetford, and Robert, |]: their affairs. He therefore paſſed over A. D. 
biſhop of Cheſter. OE Re a into Normandy in a grand fleet, ac 106. 
Anſelm, afraid of the influence thoſe prelates || companied with a powerful army. The firſt place 
might have over the pope's deciſions, nominated two. [| 


that felt the force of his arms was Baieux, which, after 
monks as deputies of his own, namely, Baldwin of || an obſtinate defence, he took by ſtorm. He next 3 
the abbey of Bec, and Alexander of the abbey of || became maſter of Caen, by the voluntary ſubmiſſion ll 
Canterbury, with inſtructions to repreſent the dan- [| of its inhabitants; but being reputed. at Falaiſe, 

ger that threatened the papal authority, ſhould the. || and obliged by the winter ſeaſon to raiſe the ſiege, he 
aſpiring power of the king in this inſtance triumph JJ returned to England, after aſſuring the Norman no. 
over the church. The pope having, in a full con- 


| bles, that he would perſevere in labouring for their 
ſiſtory, examined into the merit of the cauſe, de- [| deliverance. ü 


clared in favour of the primate; and Anſelm, who, || Agreeable to his promiſe, he returned the follow- 
Vas acquainted with every thing that had paſſed in J ing year, and began the campaign with the ſiege of 
Rome, ſupported his opinion with firmneſs and reſo- || Trenchebray. Robert now perceiving his inten- 
lution. He not only refuſed to conſecrate ſome new .|| tions were to ſtrip him of his dominions, was at laſt 
biſhops, who had received inveſtiture from the King, || rouſed from his lethargy, and being joined by the 
but allo to communicate with them, Henry was || carl of Mortaigne, and Robert de Belleſme, earl of 


irritated to the higheſt degree; and the primate, to |} Shrewſbury, the king's inveterate enemies, he raiſed 
avoid the ſtorm, retired to Rome. The people were 


Ja conſiderable army, and appeared before his bro- 
alarmed at the departure of the archbiſhop; and the || ther's camp, intending to finiſh by one deciſive 
king fearing leſt England ſhould be put under an in- || battle the quarrel between them. By his preſence 


terdict, and not chuling to ſee his kingdom waſted || he ſo animated his troops, that at the commence- 


1 the hand of religious bigotry, wiſely gave up the ment of the action, they made a great- impreſſion 
claim of inveſtitures, and the pope conſented to his on the Engliſh, who were thrown into ſuch con- 
exacting from biſhops the homage they owed him as 


fuſion as offered Robert a fair opportunity of ob- 
temporal peers. An accommodation having thus J] taining a complete victory, but which was loſt by 
taken place between Henry and the church, Anſelm II the, flight of Robert de Belleſme, carl of Shrewt- 
returned to England, and was reinſtated in his tem- || bury, whereby the whole army was thrown. into 
poral and ſpiritual privileges. „„ confuſion, and occaſioned their being entirely de- 
| A. 88 03. Henry's attention to his intereſt in || feated, Henry made a great; ſlaughter among 
85 * other particulars was not in the leaſt the enemy, and, what. gave much more real glory 
diverted by this eccleſiaſtical diſpute. He had al- || ro his arms, he took near ten thouſand priſoners, 
ready greatly reduced the exorbitant power of the || with whom were numbered his brother, duke Ro- 
nobility, and reſolved to purſue that attention till || bert, together with the moſt conſiderable barons 
farther, William de Warrance, carl of Surry, had |] who adhered to his intereſt, This victory was 
been deprived of his eſtate in England, and there- followed by the reduction of Normandy... Rouen 
fore continually importuned the duke of Normandy |] inſtantly ſubmitted to the conqueror; Falaiſe threw 
to uſe his | om offices with Henry, in order to his || open her gates; and by the furrender of this laſt 
being reinſtated in his poſſeſſions; and the duke was [| fortreſs, prince William, Robert's only ſon, fell in- 
determined to ſolicit his brother for this favour in II to his hands. rang apr maps er niger 
perſon; Henry, ce of this intended viſit, || Henry hereupon aſſembled the ſtates of Norman- 
Pretended to be highly diſpleaſed with his brother, || dy, received homage from its vaſlals, ſettled the ad- 
for having entered is kingdom without permiſſion, II miniſtration of public affairs, and diſmantled the 
eſpecially with bringing over with him perſons whom [| caſtles that had lately been built. He now returned 
he knew to be enemies to his perſon and government. || to England, taking with him Robert, his unfortunate 
He even charged him with a breach of the late trea- || brother. This prince was detained in cuſtody dur- 
ty, by 3 refuge to the rebellious earl of || ing the remainder of his lite, which was no leſs than 
Shrewſbury, and putting him in poſſeſſion of his fa. || twenty-ſeven years, when he died in the caſtle of Car- 
. ther's eſtates in Normandy. Robert perceiyed he had | diff, in Glamorganſhire. Prince William, his ſon 
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had married Robert's natural daughter, and who be- 
ing a man of ſtrict probity, executed the truſt with 
tenderneſs and fidelity. To Edgar Atheling, an- 
other illuſtrious priſoner, 


ſettled on him a ſmall penſion, on hielt ho ted in 


Eng la diſtinguiſhed by perſonal, bravery, but 


rince was ö ery, 
Fiat can be a ſtronger proof of the mediocrity: of 


his talents, than, not wit ig he th 
only legal right to the crown, his being permitted 


during the reigns of ſo many ty rannical uſurpers, to 
live unmoleſted, and deſcend to his grave in peace! 

The inhabitants of Normandy, by this revolution, 
received many advantages; for Henry, with the 
concurrence of the Norman nobility, confirmed his 
father's laws, reſumed. all his; brother's extravagant 

rants, and promiſed to ſuppreſs, among all orders 
of his ſubjects, that rapine and violence which had 


involved the ſtate in want, and which the relaxation 
of the reins of government, in the hands of Robert, 
had produced. Theſe engagements were ſtrictly 
fulfilled. The very dread! of Henry's juſtice in- 
duced many of them to ſeek refuge in exile, from 
whence they never returned; and ſome of thoſe 
who were his priſoners he confined: for their lives; 
though large ſums were offered to purchaſe their 
fein not mgooorter onte anus 8 71 
__ Notwithſtanding, by the acquiſition of his bro- 
ther's territories, the ambition of Henry was grati- 
fied, yet he found it difficult to maintain and defend 
them. He was frequently involved in wars that 


rendered it often neceſſary to croſs. the ſeas, in 


order to ſtop the inroads of neighbouring princes, 
and diſcontented barons. To defray the extra- 
ordinary expences attending this new government, 
he loaded his Engliſh ſubjects with continual taxes 
almoſt beyond what they could bear. He had 
however the wiſdom of accompanying demands of 
this nature with kind words and ſome popular acts. 
By theſe marks of paternal regard, as well as by the 
juſtice he did to the commons againſt their lords, 
whenever they applied to him for relief or redreſs, 
he turned the complaints of the ſeyerity uſed in col- 
lecting the taxes, from himſelf to his miniſters, by 
whom they were raiſed. e Ho 

As the general tenor of Henry's government was 
popular at home, and ſucceſsful abroad, the faults, 
which his prudence moderated, and his policy var. 
niſhed, were never productive. of any conſiderable 


diſcontent to the people. Whence from the ſecond 


year of his reign, in which he expelled the moſt 
turbulent of his barons, to the day of his death, that 
is, for the ſpace. of above thirty-three years, there 
was not the leaſt commotion in England. A term 
of tranquillity ſcarce to be paralleled in the hiſtory 
of this kingdom; and more extraordinary at that 
time, conſidering how very factious and prone to 
ſedition the temper of the barons appeared to be, in 
the beginning of this, and through all the reigns 
that immediately ſucceeded, - + + fk | 
| Let though Henry was thus power- 

. P. 1108. ful and ee Reg broils W 
a ſtorm was 
upon his foreign dominions. Philip, king of 
France, being dead, was ſucceeded by Louis le = 
or the Fat, This prince, 
power of Henry, made preparations for invading his 
Norman dominions,  _ 12 , | 
It has been already noticed that Henry had com- 


mitted William Clito, alſo called William Long- 
{word 


of Anjou, who gave him a kind reception, and 


* him of his protection. In proportion as 
tl ©:young Prince grew up to man's eſtat e, he ha 4 | | 


$, 


irted to the care of Helie de St. Saen, who 


Henry gave liberty, and 


hſtanding he enjoyed the 


jealous of the growing 


gathering which threatened to burſt | 
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| ' Normandy, during which period there 
1: only. paſſed ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes'on the frontiers, 


| and having ſettled his affairs in the beſt manner he 


| 
between the counts of Anjou and Flanders, he con- 
| tracted his eldeſt fon William to the daughter of the 


| of a king, to whoſe crown he had a title. 
young earl of Flanders now warmly eſpouſed the 
| cauſe of William. eee eee 7 ee 


, 


, Robert's only ſon, and his nephew, to the 
care of Helie. But the king ſoon repented of his | 
choice; for when he would have ſecured William's 
perſon, Helie withdrew with his pupil to the count 


no 
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diſcovered virtues that ornamented his birth; and 
wandering through the courts of Guienne, Burgun- 
dy and Brittany, excited the friendly (compaſſion of 
ſeveral princes, and raiſed à general indignation 
againſt his uncle, who had ſo unjuſtly deprived him 
E , mito 
The hoſtile intention of the French monarch was 
ſoon perceived by the king of England; who being 
alarmed leſt he ſhould gain over William to his in- 
tereſt, and prompt him to attempt a recovery of his 


| juſt right; he therefore: paſſed over into Normandy, 
and employed every ſtratagem to get the young 


prince once 
ſucceed. | + b 
Henry having reſided two years inn 

ber , 5 A. D. 1110. 


* 


more into his power, but could not 
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could, returned to England. In order to break 
the confederacy that had been formed againſt him, 


former, by which means he detached this prince 
from the alliance, and obliged the confederates to 


| ſign a treaty of peace.” This peace was however 


of | ſhort. duration, for his nephew, William, had 
now attained to manhood, and ſhewed ſtrong in- 
dications of a great ſpirit, and an e. 
fit to ſupport his high pretenſions. Henry ha 


offered to beſtow rupon him three earldoms in 
| England, and to bring him up in his own. court 


as his adopted ſon; but he diſdained theſe proffers, 
being afraid perhaps of putting himſelf in the power 
The 


1 1 


i The moſt fortunate event in his favour, was the 


death of the earl of Evereaux: for Amauri de Mont- 
fort claiming the earldom, as heir to the deceaſed, 
and it being refuſed him by Henry, he by his birth, 


alliances, riches,” and perſonal talents, perſuaded 


| almoſt all France, and Louis himſelf, to declare 
| war - againſt the king of England, in behalf of 


William. The Norman barons engaged likewiſe in 
the ſame Cauſe. The defection among them was ſo 


general, that the king ſcarce knew in whom to 


place confidence. He was encompaſſed by trea- 
ſon; it was in his court, in his council, in his bed- 
chamber itſelf; one of the gentlemen of which 
formed a plot againſt his life: and though diſco- 
vered to him before the execution, the puniſnment 
of the traitor did not quiet the king's fears againſt 
thoſe who attacked openly. © He took into his pay 
a ſtrong body of foreign troops; and he ſecured on 
his ſide, among his beſt friends and Engliſh ſubjects, 
the commons of England. This powerful aid, 
joined to that of his nephew, the earl of Blois, en- 
abled him to oppoſe the revolt of the Normans, and 
the arms of all his other enemies, who had combined 
to deſtray him 7th %% 

. During this Norman war, an event J p, 1118. 

appened that deſerves particular no- 7 

tice, Euſtace, lord of Breteuil, who had mar- 
ried Juliana, a natural daughter of king Henry, 
and had by her two daughters, being connected 
in friendſhip with Amauri de Montfort, was per- 
ſuaded by him to demand à ſtrong caſtle, be- 
cauſe it had formerly been in the poſſeſſion of 
his anceſtors. Henry afraid at ſuch a time to re- 
fuſe almoſt any requeſt, and yet unwilling to truſt 
him with a fortreſs of ſuch importance, promiſed to 
deliver it to him after the concluſion of the war, 
when it could be done with more ſafety, and gave 
him the governor's: ſon as a hoſtage for fulfilling 
his engagement, taking in return the two daughters 
of Euſtace, as hoſtages for his fidelity during the 
continuance of the war. But Euſtace, being per- 
ſuaded by Amauri to revolt, truelly put out the 
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boy's eyes, and in that miſerable condition ſent him 
back to his father. Henry, exaſperated at ſuch an 


inſolent act of barbarity, and not having the perpe- 


trator of it in his power, delivered up to the injured 
governor his two daughters, whom Euſtace had deli- 
vered to him as hoſtages of his fidelity. The gover- 
nor, in the:heat of paſſion, and paying no regardito 
their innocence, or their being of his maſter's: blood, 


inhumanly cut off the ends of their noſes, and put 


out their, eyes. Henry, inſtead of reſenting this 
cruel exceſs. of his rage, loaded him with preſents 
and favours. : One could with for Henry's honour, 
that he had ſound a leſs horrid expedient, to ap- 
peaſe his injured ſervant, without having inflicted 
on. innocence a-puniſhment/due only to guilt, and in 
the perſons of thoſe, whom the firſt and greateſt of 
all moral obligations, the law of nature, obliged 
him to ſave and protect. P9774 

- Henry's natural daughter, Juliana, endeavoured 
to revenge the injuries her children had received, by 
an attempt to murder her father. Her huſband had 
leſt Breteuil in her cuſtody; but the inhabitants hav- 
ing delivered the town up to the king, Juliana re- 
tired into the caſtle; when finding herſelf unequal 
to the taſk of maintaining it againſt the bravery and 
experience of Henry, ſhe deſired a parley with him; 
to which he having conſented, this incenſed mother 
diſcharged an arrow at him out of a croſs bow, but 
fortunately: for them both it ſpent it's farce in the 
air. Juliana was at length compelled to ſurrender 
the caltle and herſelf at diſcretion. 4 


All eyes were now fixed upon Henry, to ſee in; | 


what. manner a prince ſo rigorous in his juſtice, 
would puniſh a daughter, who had raſhly made an 
attempt on bis life. But Henty imputing her in- 
tention to murder him to the violence of her grief, 
which hebimſelf had occaſioned, would not let her 
ſutter in life or limb, nor even deprive her of liberty: 
but he took a whimſical method of expoſing her to 
ſhame: for the drawbridge having been by his order 


broken down, on her leaving the caſtle, ſhe was 


obliged, in the view of his gazing army, to get 
down from the rampart into the ditch, and to wade 
through the water of the miote; and with this brand 
of diſgrace he ſent her to her huſbanc. 

The affairs of Henry wore now a more proſperous 
aſpect, and he was determined to proſecute the war 
in Normandy with the utmoſt vigour; which would 
ſoon have been concluded, had not Louis, attended 
by William, Robert's ſon, marched to ſuccour the 
rebels at the head of his army. Henry, upon the 
firſt notice of that 'monarch's approach, retired to 
Rouen, being willing to avoid any hoſtilities with 
the King of France; but the French having ad- 
vanced within four. miles of Rouen, and ravaged 
the adjacent country with fire and ſword, he re- 
ſolved to give them battle. The two armies: met 
on the plain of Brenneville, where an engagement 
was begun by William Clito, who by the impe- 
tuolity of his charge, broke the firſt line of the 
Iingliſh;- but was repulſed by the ſecond, compoſed 
of Henry's houſhold troops, and commanded: by 
himſelf at their head. The king maintained his 
ground with ſurpriſing preſence of mind; he rode 
trom rank to rank, encouraging thoſe who ſtood firm; 
and;rallying the ſquadrons which had been broken, 


b 

The engagement now- became general; and while 
Henry led up his troops againſt the enemy, he was 
in danger of falling a victim to one of thoſe chances. 


ſo frequent in war, by which the monarch and pri- 


vate —_ the coward and the brave; are equally 
Cx ed. | „„ „ 5 | 
illiam de Criſpin, a Norman knight, celebrated 
for his ſtrength and courage, cut his way to the 
88 Henry, regardleſs of his own ſafety, 
gat in perſon. Fired with the thought of gain 
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ing the victory with a fingle blow, Criſpin fell with 
8 2 


* 


the utmoſt fury on the king of England, 


8 


. 


| and 
ſtruck him twice with ſuch violent force on the 
head, that the blood guſhed out from his mouth 


and cars, and he feemed, for a moment, to have 


loſt his ſenſes. Criſpin was juſt about to follow 
his advantages with a third ſtroko, When Henry, 
with ſurpriſing reſolution, ſtruck his adverſary with 
ſo much fury, that he fell headlong from his horſe. 


at the conqueror's feet, and was taken priſoner,” 
This perſonal bravery of Henty had no othet 
effect than defeating the intention of the Norman 


knight; the battle raged with redoubled fury, and 


fottune ſeemed inclined to beſtow the palm of 
victory on the French and Normans. Henry him. 
ſelf began to be apprehenſive of the conſequences; 
but in this; critical moment the Engliſh, who form. 


ed the rear of the army, advanced, and charged the 
enemy with ſuch ĩmpetuoſity that they gave way on 
all ſides, and fled! with the utmoſt precipitation. 


All attempts to rally chem were fraitleſs. Louis 
himſelf having been diſmounted, was hurried away 
with the torrent, und eſcaped by the aſſiſtance of a 
peaſant, who conducted him through woods and by. 
ways, to the caſtle of 
, {DIVISIVE BUnorg 

' : Louis, notwithſtanding this defeat, ſoon took 
the field again, and a fe 

more furious than the firſt, at the cloſe of which 
boch of the comtending parties claimed the vic. 
tory, and perhaps with equal reaſon. The French 
| monarch however was made ſenſible, that it would 
be impoſſible to reſtore the young prince to the 


Andeli, out of the reach of 
:cond/ battle was fought, 


dominions of his father by force of arms; and there. 
fore applied to the council of Rheims, aſſembled 
by. pope Calixtus II. flattering himſelf with the 
thought of being able to turn his fulminations 
againſt the king of England. Aware öf che dan- 
ger, Henry todk the moſt prudent meaſures to 
avert the ſtorm. Wich this view he ſent large 
preſents to his holineſs, and by this powerful argu- 
ment brought him over to his intereſt, The pope 
declared he was fatisfied with the 'reaſons alledged 
by Henry in juſtification of his conduct, and diſ. 
miſſed the ufer ann 

At this time, à treaty was ſet on foot, the great- 
eſt diſhculty in which was, a diſpute about the ho- 


mage which rhe dukes of Normandy were bound to 


pay to the French crown. Louis could not give up 
this important point, which ſeemed an inſuperable 
bar in the way of an accommodation; when Henry 
found an expedient which ſaved his own dignity, 
and contented the French king, namely, that his 
fon William ſhould be inveſted with the duchy of 
Normandy in his ſtead, and do homage for it to 


Louis in the aceuſtomed form. This being agreed 


to, with a reſtitution of places, and mutual ex- 
change of priſoners on both ſides, the peace was 
concluded to the ſatisfaction of Henry, who with- 
out any loſs had ſuſtained all the efforts of a moſt . 
formidable confederacy, and put an end to ſuch a 
dangerous war, whereby he became more powerful 
_ ee than heretofore. 5 8 
This bright day of proſperity was, , ; 
however, 8 . ca- A. P. 1120. 

lamiry, that humbled his pride, and diſturbed the 


| | remainder of his life with ever-flowing ſorrow. 
the intrepid attack of the young Norman prince. | 


William, his only ſon, was, on his return with him 
to England, but in another ſhip, drowned in his 
paſſage, together with his natural ſiſter Matilda, 
counteſs of Perche; for the crew of the ſhip, 
either through careleſſneſs, or being intoxicated 
with liquor, ſuffered her to run upon a rock not 
far from the Norman ſhore, where ſhe in a ſhort 


time ſoundered. The prince got into the boat, 


and, as the weather was calm, might, had his fate 


| ſo ordered it, been eaſily ſaved; but, moved with 


cries of his ſiſter, he ordered it to be 
to the ſhip, when ſo many leaped 
| therein 


the 4 
rowed back 


merein that 


dame from Barfleur, related the circumſtances of 
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it immediately ſunk. Richard, one of: | 


Henry's natural ſons, the counteſs of Cheſter, the 
king's niece, her | eg 
brother, Who was governor to the prince, a nephe 1 
of the emperor Henry V. and other noble perſons, 
foreigners as well as Engliſh, periſhed by this fatal 
accident. When the ſhip was linking. two perſons 
climbed to the top of the maſt, and kept their heads 
above the water. One of them was the young ſon 
of Gilbert de Aquila, the other a butcher. of Rouen. 
In this ſituation they remained a great part of the 
night; but the tender youth being benumbed by the 


wet and 


his companion to the mercy of God, fell into the 


ſea, and roſe no more. The butcher held out till 


morning ; and, being ſaved by ſome fiſhermen who 
this melancholy event. The dead body of the prince 
was ſought for in vain; his father was denied even 
the conlolation of burying him: he had no grave 
but the ocean. 7 : ho 

Henry, with all his magnanimity, could not re- 
iſt this dreadful ſhock. At hearing the neus he 
fainted; and it was ſome time before he recovered 


that compoſure of mind, which had hitherto mark- | | 
| advancing to theihigheſt degree of his favour ſome 
the molt defervinig.. 1 oo 50 996 rim, 
[During the- remainder of his life, D. 4504 
1 H - 4 > 7 % fo 1129. 
Henry remained undiſturbed hy W ee 
war with France, without doing homage to that 
crown for Normandy. Hie had indeed ſurmounted 


ed his character. Indeed, he had reaſon ſufficient 
to be grieved, both as a father and a king. The 
young prince is ſaid ta have heen of an amiable diſ- 
poſition; and, as Henry had no ether legitimate 
ſon, his death left the ſucceſſion to England and: 
Normandy undetermined. Deſirous, however, of 
A.D having an heir to ſucceed him, he 

5755 1124, reſolved to marry again. His late 
wife Matilda 


of Louvnin, a young lady of remarkable beauty and 


accompliſhments, But the hopes of both the king | 


Henry no child. 


and the nation were diſappointed. Adelais brought 


A. D. 1133 In this conjuncture, the nation be- 

N gan to turn their eyes towards the ſon 
of duke Robert. The bravery. that prince had dil- 
covered in the Norman war, in the opinion of the 
public, added weight to his pretenſions. It is true, 
England was too firmly attached ro Henry, for his 
nephew's adherents to make any impreſſion on that 
nation while he was alive; however, in Normandy 
they were, at the inſtigation of a French cabal, ripe 


for another revolt: but Henry attacked the conſpi- | 
rators before they were prepared, and took ſome of 


their caſtles. Not long after moſt of their leaders, 


being ſurpriſed on a march, were taken priſoners. | 


By this ſtroke, all the hopes of William Clito were 
again diſappointed, Many who had deſigned to 
Join him were ſtopped, and many who had declared: 
for his party forlook it. Even the earl of Anjou 


renounced his triendſhip, and expelled him, out of 


his dominions. Henry, now remained maſter of 
Normandy, where he endeavoured to ſtrengthen'his 
government by the rigoreus puniſhments he in- 
tlicted on thoſe who had revolted againſt him, 
A. D. 1125 At the time when the king's thoughts 

uere chiefly employed on a ſucceſſor 
to the throne, the emperor, who had married his 
daughter Matilda, died without iſſue, upon which 
be immediately ſent for his daughter, and having 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the ſtates at Windſor, it 
was there unanimouſly agreed, to acknowledge the 
empreſs Maud,” or Matilda, as queen of England, 
in caſe Henry died without ifſue. The Engliſh be- 
held that princeſs with affection, as ſhe was Ge- 
ſcendeg, on her mother's ſide, from the ancient race 
of their Saxon kings, whoſe memories they ſtill re- 


vered. But Henry was not ſatisfied with this ac- 
quiſition; he 


the duchy of 


huſband, the carl of Cheſter, his 


cold, loſt his ſtrength, and,” recommending: |] 
ee. n uncle, he probably might Have been carl of Flan- 
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y, this policy he effectually detached! 


1+ Fulk from William, ſon to duke Robert, and all 
the allies of that unfortunate prince. But this ſtep, 
which was taken without the advice of his barons, 
was extremely diſagrceable to the Engliſh. 


William, whom Louis had put in poſſeſſion of 


Flanders, conceived this à fayourable opportunity 
for recommencing the war; but before he could 
carry his deſign into execution, he was 


killed in a battle. with the landgrave A. P. 1127. 


of Alſace. Thus did this brave prince periſh in 


the flower of his age; aſter a long contention with 
the malice of his ill- fortune. Had he ſurvived his 


ders; duke of Normandy, and king of England; 


but he was cut off, and with him all the family of 
duke Robert, for he had no child. 
before he expired, he ſent a ſon of Odo, biſhop of 
Baieux, who bad followed his fortunes, with a 
| letter to Henry; written on his death- bed, in which 
he entreated him to forgive whatever he had done 


A little time 


to offend him, and receive his friends to mercy. 


Henry appeared touched by this affecting letter; 


and treated all who, in confidence of this recom- 
mendation, ſubmitted to him, with great kindneſs, 
of 


N 8 
n 


1 * 
4 


any ©: | 


all oppoſition ; and a calm of profound tranquillity: 


| ſucceeded! the boiſterous ſeaſons of war and de- 
had been dead two years, and now 
he made choice of Adelais, daughter to the duke 
of human glory, and its inſufficiency in affording 


vaſtations. But the loſs of his ſon ſtill ꝓreyed upon 
his ſpirits, and tended to convince him of the vanity 


true content. The milder ſentiments of mercy; ſuc 
ceeded thoſe of reſentment, which had ſo lang filled 
his breaſt. He extended his pardon to all who im- 
plbred it; and attached to his intereſt, by acts of 


| kindneſs and generoſity, ſeveral perſons of great in- 
| fluence; but not a ſingle ray of pity was extended to 


his brother Robert, who {till conſumed an ignomi- 
| N in N caſtle. 5 15 
Alffairs in England continuing in a 

ſtate of tranquillity, Henry 102 this 15 D. ins 
favourable opportunity of viſiting Normandy; to 
which he was led, as well by his affection for that 
country, as by his tenderneſs for his daughter the 
empreſs Maud. Some time after ſhe was delivered 


| of a ſon, who was named Henry; and the better to 


inſure, as he imagined, her ſucceſſion, he prevailed 
upon all the nobility of England and Normandy: to 
renew the oath of fealty, which they had before 
ſworn to her. While Henry was en- NOS RS 
Joying his eaſe in Normandy, his bro; 1184. 
ther Robert, whom it muſt be confeſſed, numerous 
as his faults were, he had treated with great cruelty, 
was ſnatched from his follies and cares by the hand 
of death; and this unhappy priſoner was buried in 
the cathedral of er he = FLIER 
Henry enjoyed much ſatisfaction in , x1. 

the Aer a, of his daughter; this ren- A. N. 1136- 
dered his reſidence in Normandy very agreeable to 
him, and he ſeemed determined to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in that country; but receiving 
advice that the Welſh had renewed their incurſions, 


he intended to chaſtiſe the inſolence of thoſe in- 


vaders. He was accordingly preparing for his 
journey, when his ſummons came ſor an unknown 


| country, and death put a period to all his under- 
| takings. 
Lyons, near Rouen, on the firſt of December, in 
11 the fixty- eighth year of his age, and the thirty-ſixth 
was alſo deſirous of ſecuring to her ee e i 2407 1 
2 y of Normandy. Accordingly he married | 

r 10 Geoffrey Plantagenet, fon of Fulk, carl of | 


He departed this life at the caſtle of 


nne, STERIL ate 
By his firſt wife, Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, 
king 1 Scotland, by the ſiſter of ü e 
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he had William, duke of Normandy,” who was 
drowned ; and Matilda, or the empreſs Maud, mar- 
ried to Geoffrey Plantagenet, count of Anjou. 
Henry, when he found his end approaching, de- 
clared, in the preſence of Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 


came to know his laſt will, that he bequeathed both 
England and Normandy to his daughter Matilda, 


to her poſterity, without taking any notice of 
che Let kf Ken, b . : [4 be relieved. While he protected the prerogatives 
of his crown, he guarded, by refined policy, again 


the earl of Anjou, her huſband, - 
This prince poſſeſſed all the qualities that could 
fit him for the high ſtation he filled. His perſon 
was manly; his countenance engaging; his eyes 
clear; ſerene, and penetrating; The atfability of 
his addreſs encouraged thoſe who'might be over- 
awed by a ſenſe of his | dignity and wiſdom: and 
though he often indulged his facetious humour, he 
knew how to temper it with diſcretion, which always 
kept him at a diſtance from all indecent familiarities 
with his courtiers, He poſſeſſed many ſplendid 
uallt ies, ſhaded, as their contraſt, with ſome con- 
pieuous faults.” He was brave, affable, ſagacious, 
and eloquent; temperate in his meals; vigilant and 


intereſts of his crown and people. Ambition was 
his ruling paſſion, which actuated moſt princes of 


juſtice, and all the dictates of humanity. 


miniſtration bf juftice, to all orders of men, ſhould 


by his firmneſs enforced. a due obedience to them. 


mans that tranquillity, ſafety, and happineſs, which 
they had long ſolicited- in vain; yet, it muſt be 
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The right and pretenſions of Stephen de Blois to the throne of England, and by what means he © aſcended: that ſeat of 
 dignily—ls crowned by the archbiſbop of Canterbury on the twenty-ſecond of December, 1195 —HHis 8 to 
bis Jubjetts, in order to fix the crown firmly on bis bead —The Scots commit the moſt dreadful ravages—A battle, 
in which they are defeated— A civil war in England—In an engagement between Stephen and the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, the former is taken priſoner—The earl of Glouceſter afterwards meets with the ſame fate, and is exchanged 
for Stephen, who is reflored to his crown—A peace concluded between Stephen and Henry, by which it is ſtipulated, 
_ that Stephen ſbould enjoy the crown, during bis life, and Henry ſucceed bim as lawful heir His death and 
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tebar aller. 


A e QTEPHEN was the for of Adela, 


daughter of William the Con- 
queror, and of Stephen earl of Blois and Cham- 
pagne. He was earl of Blois, Champagne, Mor- 
taigne, and. Bologne in France: and vas poſſeſſed 
of very conſiderable property in England. This 
he had acquired -by the generoſity of the late king, 
who had invited him and his brother Henry to 
court, and conferred upon them à great number 
of favours. :;To the ſormer Stephen he had given 
a large eſtate in land, and married him to Matilda, 
daughter and heireſs of Euſtace, count de Bologne, 
and niece to the king's firſt wife. The latter he 
bad created | abbot of Glaſtonbury, and biſhop of 


legate to the holy ſee. By, theſe means the king 
intended to ſtrengthen the intereſt of his daughter, 
whoſe cauſe, he imagined, they would the more 
heartily eſpouſe; but the credit; obtained by his 
boundleſs generoſity, they employed, not in ſup- 
porting the title, of the empreſs, but in raiſing 


. 
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| confeſſed, in his unnatural conduct towards his 


1, were ſeparated by the ſword of ambition, and the 
| laws of nature and nations were ſacrificed. on the 
| altar of bold uſurpation. Like all his predeceſſors, 
his natural fon, and a large aſſembly of nobles who ]| 


| oppreſſive grievances under which they had lon 


and eccleſiaſtical courts, as in the Saxon times, was 
enac tec. 3 "Hg: e 


his patrimonial eſtates, which were formerly paid 
in kind, into money, which was more ealily re. 
| mitted into the Exchequer. He was an impla- 
cable enemy to extortion; that officer who dared to 
make uſe of oppreſſion, was ſure to feel the whole 
weight of his power. 
articles of his charter, it ſhould be remembered, 
active in employing the beſt means conducive to the 
|. deſcended to make a contract with his people, 
The charter of Henry I. was the foundation-ſtone 
the Norman race; for to this, as in the caſe of his! ||: 
brother, he certainly ſacrificed all the principles of 


I I} he had made in the ſciences; which, conſidering 
Henry had the glory of reforming and amending: || 

the ſtate of the kingdom; and took care that the ad- - 

alete 8 

be ſtrict and impartial. He enacted good laws, and 

to women, having no leſs than ſeven illegitimate 
In his reign ſtealing was firſt made capital; as was 
alſo falſe coining, by which the money had been || 
extremely debaſed. The wiſdom and vigour of 
his' adminiſtration procured to the diſtreſſed Nor- | 
It 


of ſignal- ſervice to his country. 


; 


| Stephen to the throne; Herein ve ſee the vanity 
| of human foreſight, Man may plan events; but 


W 


brother and nephew, the bands of fraternal affection 


he was jealous of every encroachment on his 
power; but he relieved his ſubjects from ſeveral 


groaned; and from : which they had petitioned tg 


the encroachments of the Roman pontiff. Among 
the laws made in his reign,” a reunion of the civil 


The late king is ſaid to have changed the rents of 


If he broke ſome. of the 


that he was the firſt of the Norman race that con. 


of Engliſh liberty. He obtained the ſurname of 
Beauclerc, or the fine” ſeholar, from the progreſs 


the barbarity of the age, and that his chief employ 
was war, was no trifling embelliſhment in his cha- 


It is reported of him, that be was much addicted 


ſons, and ſix daughters. It is the lot of human kind 
to err. Let him who is faultleſs caſt the firſt ſtone. 
If ſome errors and crimes, common to all mankind, 
have ſtained the memory of this brave prince, this 
will ſurely be acknowledged, that his virtues were 


3 


infinite wiſdom, united with unlimited power, can 
alone, when it pleaſes, accompliſh them. Human 
prudence cannot command, nor regulate, the change- 
able courſe of things. No prince ever took more 
pains to ſecure the crown to his family than Henry 
had done, nor with leſs effect. All his chain of 
meaſures was broken by accidents, which his pene- 


tration could not foreſee; and by the perfidy of 
thoſe, upon whoſe faithful attachment to his family 
| he had the greateſt reaſon to believe he might 


ſafely depend. Stephen he placed among the num- 


| ber of his firm friends; but gratitude was not in 
Wincheſter, and procured him the high dignity of | avi 


the catalogue of Stephen's virtues. He had ſworn 


| eventual fealty to the empreſs Maud; but the re- 


membrance of his oath was buried in the grave 
with Henry; and, perſuaded that his intereſt with 


his brother was ſulfficient to overbalance the claim 


of that princeſs, he haſtened over to England to 
uſurp the crown which had adorned the brow 5 
is 
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his patron, 
his daughter, | | 
Anjou with her huſband, where ſhe was employed 
in ſome importam buſineſs relative to that province. 


Her natural brother, the earl of Glouceſter, who | 
might have maintained her right, was detained in 


| andy as executor to the will of his father, in 
1 attairs. Their abſence afforded Stephen 
a favourable opportunity to mount that throne, 
which his gracious benefactor had bequeathed to his 
dahin,, tot RAT: 5352 
bee brother, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was of an active and turbulent diſpoſition, 
bold, diſlembling, and faithleſs. Even fraternal 
affection had little weight with this prelate, who 
was. always ready to adapt himſelf to the circum- 
flances of the times. A fluency of ſpeech, accom- 
panied with a pleaſing addreſs, had procured him 


an unbounded influence over both the populace and 


the clergy, The biſhop of Saliſbury. was likewiſe a 
perſon of great abilities, great riches, and great 
power. Theſe two dignified eccleliaſtics were the 
principal ſupporters of Stephen's pretenſions to the 
eee PR [oat | 5 
The chief obſtacles to their deſigns, and which 
had great weight with the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and ſome of the nobility, were the oaths they had 
taken in behalf of the empreſs Maud. Therefore, to 
remove this difficulty, Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk, 
was prevailed upon to ſwear before the primate that 
Henry had, in his preſence, releaſed his ſubjects 
from thoſe oaths, though the king had really con- 
firmed them by his faſt will and verbal declarations, 
in preſence of all the lords who. were with him in 
Normandy ; but theſe not having yet returned to 
England, the falſehood remained uncontradicted till 
Stephen was fixed on the throne, 
rcalons ſatisfy the conſcientious ſcruples of ambitious 
men! Oaths themſelves are not binding, notwith- 


flanding they cannot recede from them without in- 


curring the crimſon guilt of perjury. 
But the biſhop of Saliſbury, in deſerting the em- 
preſs, broke every bond of human ſociety ; for not 


a man in the whole kingdom was more obliged to 


Henry, who took him into his ſervice during the 
reign of William Rutus, when he was only a curate 
in Normandy; and finding him expert in buſineſs, 


eſpecially in the management of the finances, put 


an unlimited confidence in his fidelity; ſo that when 


he came to the crown, he firſt made him chancellor, 


then a biſhop, and at laſt grand juſticiary; by which 
high dignity, at the King's deccaſe, he was conſtitu- 
tional guardian and regent of the kingdom. We are 
not told what induced him to betray the empreſs ; 
bur it is certain, that immediately after Stephen's 
. Eoronation he obtained the town of Malmſbury for 
himſelf; the office of chancellor for his natural ſon, 
and that of treaſurer for one of his nephews. Theſe 
were probably the terms upon which he ſold himſelf 
to Stephen; who was ſo ſenſible how neceſſary it 
vas to corrupt him, that, in a*converſation with 
ſome of his intimate friends, he thus expreſſed his 
ſentiments : © By the nativity of God, if he were to 
alk of me one half of my kingdom, I would grant it 
him, till this ſeaſon is paſt. He ſhall be ſooner tired 
of aſking, than I will of giving.” Theſe words 
are very expreſſive of the character of this king. 
In bargaining for a crown, he thought no price too 
great, but when that ſeaſon was paſt, he meant to 
take other meaſures: and' the biſhop of Saliſbury 
as one of the firſt who felt the effects of his fraudu- 
lent conduct. | | 

On Stephen's landing in England, the citizens of 

ver, who were appriſed of his purpoſe, ſhut 
their gates againſt him. He did not, however, ſtop 
to revenge this inſult, but made the beſt of his 
way to London, where, an his arrival, he was re- 

| 2 : FF * ot pe. 


What ſlender. 


At the time of king Henry's death, 
the empreſs, happened to be in 


py 


ceived with cordial congratulations by the citizens, 


and was crowned at Weſtminſter by the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury with the uſual ceremonies. Having 


got thus far toward ..the.. accompliſhment. of his 
deſigns, the next ſtep. he took was, to ſecure the 
late king's treaſures, which amounted to one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds, equivalent, in theſe times, 
to one million five hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. By a proper diſtribution of this money, he 


gained over to his ſide many of the indigent nobi- 
lity, whoſe ſcruples of conſcience, by the all- pre- 
vailing power of gold, were entirely removed. Thus 
a number of circumſtances concurred to pave the 
way for Stephen's advancement to the throne. | 

| TEES effort would have heen vain without 
the conſent of the nation. To obtain this, Stephen 
entered into an engagement with the people, by 
granting them a charter of privileges; in which he 
made many conceſſions. demanded by the barons, 


and granted the clergy ſuch. privileges, as they. had 


in vain wiſhed to extort from his predeceſſors, 
Theſe he not only ratified. by an extraordinary. oath, 
which he took at his coronation, but ſome time after, 
by another charter given at Oxford. In one clauſe 
he ſettled the bounds of his foreſts, and gave up all 


the additions that had been made to them; in ano- 


ther, he promiſed to redreſs all the abuſes, unlaw- 
ful exactions, or other wrongs. the people had ſuf- 


| fered from the officers of the crown; to maintain 


peace and juſtice, and to confirm the ancient cuſtoms 
of the realm in judicial proceedings. All the re- 
maining articles ERP the clergy, to whom the 
king very amply confirmed the liberties, privileges, 
and dignities of the church. He concluded with 


| declaring, that he granted the whole with a ſaving 


of his juſt and royal dignity. But as additional aids, 
and probably what Stephen chicfly depended on, he 
procured a bull from Rome, Which ratified his 
title, and invited over from the continent a body of 
mercenary ſoldiers from Brittany and Flanders, 


who guarded his throne by the Terrors' of the 
ſword. ne ” 85 R N ut. 4 18. 1 LIN 


This monarch was not leſs ſucceſsful in Normandy 
than in England ; for the nobility of that duchy 
put him in poſſeſſion of the government. Alſo 
Louis the younger, king of France, not only ac- 
cepted the homage af Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt ſon, 
for the dukedom, but betrothed his ſiſter Conſtan- 
tia to the young prince, The count of Blois, like. 


wiſe, reſigned all his pretenſions, and in lieu of 


them received an annual penſion of two thouſand 
marks. Even Geoffrey himſelf was forced to con- 
clude a truce with the king of England for two 
years, The duke of Glouceſter was ſo emharraſſed, 
that, for ſome time, he knew not what meaſures to 
take, To ſwear allegiance to the uſurper, would 
not only be diſhonourable, but a breach of his oath 
to his ſiſter, whoſe cauſe he had determined to de- 
fend; and to refuſe it was to render himſelf incapa- 
ble of ſerving her. He therefore offered to do 
homage to Stephen, with an expreſs condition that 
the king ſhould maintain all his ſtipulations, and 
never invade any , of his rights and dignities, 
Stephen, though ſenſible that this reſerve; ſo incon- 


ſiſtent with the duty of a ſubject, was meant only 


to afford Robert a pretence for a revolt on the firſt 
favourable opportunity, was obliged, by the nu- 
merous friends of that nobleman, to receive him on 
thoſe terms, oY 1 Py io 

Though Stephen had obtained all \,. "RY 
theſe advantages in his favour, yet the 141. 
people were Glatisfied with his government, and a 
ſtorm was viſibly gathering around his throne. This 
being perceived by Robert, duke of Glouceſter, he 
raiſed upon the diſcontents of the people the ſtand- 
ard 'of rebellion. His views were ſupportd by 
David, king 'of Scotland, who entered England 
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at the head of a powerful army, and penetrated as 


far as Northallerron in Yorkſhire, In his firſt ex- 
pedition, he had ravaged all the open country to 
the Tyne, his army committing 'the moſt horrid 
outrages. They firſt plundered the farms and vil- 
lages, and then ſet them on fire, Even bs churches 
did not eſcape their rage, They murdered” the fick 
and aged in their beds, infants at the breaſt, and 
riefts at the altar, Women with child they alſo 
led, with circumſtances of cruelty too ſhocking 
to be related; and carried into captivity harmleſs 
virgins, whom they drove before them in crouds 
bound with cords, and ſtripped naked; and when 
any of theſe were fainting with fatigue, the inhuman 
ſoldiers goaded them on with the points of their 
i ee are tg ey 
The Engliſh were enraged to a degree of madneſs 


by theſe crvelties. Several of the barons, who con- 


tinued firm in their pich "i entered into an aſſo- 
ciation, and reſolyed to deliver their country from the 
dreadful ravages of the | invaders, or to periſh in 
the attempt. They therefore made preparations to 
give them battle, and erected a ſtandard of a pe- 
culiar kind, It was the maſt of a ſhip fixed upon 


a wheel carriage, on the top of which was fixed a 


ſilver crucifix, incloſing a conſecrated wafer; under 


which were hung three banners, dedicated to St. 


Peter, St. John of Beverly, and St. Wilfrid of 
Rippon. Theſe decorations were adapted to ſtrike 
the imagination; and, in fighting under them, the 
ſoldiers believed themſelves to be the champions of 
Chriſt, and of thoſe ſaints whoſe enſigns were thus 
waving over their heads, When it was raiſed, 


Walter Eſpec, who had a flow of natural elo- 


quence, mounted the carriage upon which the 
maſt was ſuſtained, and from thence harangued the 

oration well ſuited to the oc- 
caſion, and concluded with ſaying, that they mult 


a defeat, that would give up his wife to be defiled by 
the brutal luſt of their enemies, and his children to be 
ſtuck vpon- the points of their lances. Then turnin 
to the earl of Albemarle, he fold, © 1 pledge my fait 


be killed by them.“ Upon which all the nobles 
cried out wich one voice, that they alſo bound them- 


to you, that 1 will this day either beat the Scots, or 


ſelves by the ſame oath, and would conquer or fall 


with him, 


The Engliſh immediately ſurrounded their enſign, 
and drew up in order of battle, Being greatly out- 
numbered by the enemy, they were formed into one 
N or compact body compoſed of foot, in the 
ront of which were pikemen and archers intermixed, 
and a few horſe in their rear. While the two armies 
were ſtill at a diſtance, though in ſight of each 
other, Robert de Bruce went over to David, and 
put lum in mind of the many ſervices the Engliſh 
and Normans had done to his family; that it was 


thoſe who were the principal _ ſup his 


throne ; and that he ought ſeriouſly to conſider, 


how far he might anſwer before God for the guilt 


of ſhedding ſo much innocent blood, and the inhu- 
man barbarities that had been committed by his 


Galwegians, though againſt his orders and incli- 


nations, He cx ted the numbers of the 
Engliſh z reminded him of their well-known intre- 
2 and endeavoured to work upon his paſſions 
y the affection he expreſſed for his perſon, David 
now ſeemed inclined to. a treaty. But his nephew's 
fon, a young man of an imperious temper, anſwered 
his ſpeech, and concluded with obſerving, that David 
could not now go back with hanour, eicher as a king 
or a ſoldier, , | » | 
Soon after Bruce had rejoined his friends, the 
Galloway men, wha compoſed the van of the Scat- 


wiſh army, began to advance with all the fury natural | 


- 


conquer or die; for who among them could ſurvive || 


1 


to their character; whereupon the biſhop of Ok. 
neys made a ſhort harangue to the Engliſh army, 
exhorting them to fight valiantly for the remiſſion 
of their ſins. At the concluſion of this ſpeech, they 
ſtruck their breaſts, calling on God to aſſiſt their 
arms. The biſhop then gave them a general ah. 
ſolution, and afterwards his bleſſing. 

Aſter three ſhouts, or rather yells, the Galwegians 
fell upon the Engliſh with their. ufual intrepidity. 
But all their exertions of ability and ſtrength were 


in vain; the Engliſh ſtood firm, and plied them & 


vigorouſly with their arrows and other miſſiles, 


that they were put to flight. The prince of Scot- 
land, David's ſon, ſeeing this, advanced at the head 
of a choſen body of. knights to their ſuccour. He 


broke through the ranks of the enemy, and even 
attacked a troop of horſe in their rear. Confuſion 
now appeared to pave the way for a defeat. The 
Engliſh began to quit their nd, when a ſoldier 
having cut off the head of one of the bodies ſlain 
near him, held it up, crying aloud, that it was the 

Scotch king's; upon this they again cloſed their 
ranks, charged the Galwegians, whom they ſoon 
put to flight, and then fell upon the third line of 
the Scots, who hardly ſtood the firſt onſet, The 
king, enraged at their cowardice, quitted his horſe, 
and commanding all the barons and knights who were 
with him, to diſmount, advanced on foot at the head 
of his body reſerve. But even theſe, affected with the 


| contagious panic, ſhamefully abandoned their ſovereign; 


David himſelf refuſed to fly, and his friends with great 
difficulty ſaved him from captivity, and fled with him 
to Carliſle, | 
David was two days in great anxiety about the fate 
of his ſon. That prince returning from his tog 
eager purſuit, found the Scots army defeated and 
driven from the field. Having his own body of 
cayalry with him, he commanded them to throw 
away all the marks that diſtinguiſhed them; by 
which means they paſſed the field of battle; but be- 
ing obliged to leave the high road, they did not 
reach | Carliſle till the third day after the king, 
though they had diſencumbered | themſelves of all 
their heavy armour. In this engagement, called 
the Battle of the Standard, the number of the Scots 
who were ſlain was very great, Several Knights, 
with almoſt all their baggage, were taken; but the 
Engliſh loſt only one gentleman of diſtinction, and 
a few privates, ED: | | 
Stephen, on receiving the news of this victory, 
rewarded the carl of Albemarle and Robert de Fer. 


ters. Had he known alſo how to profit by it, the 


event might have been fatal to Maud and her bro» 
ther. But flattering himſelf that he had now attained 
the ſummit of his hopes, he ſet no bounds to his 
ambitious N He engaged in a controverſy 
with his clergy, the moſt 8 of all diſputes 
in thoſe times, to whoſe authority he could be no 
ſtranger, and to whom recollection would have in- 
formed him he was indebted for his crown. Stephen 
tound he had committed an error in permitting the 
nobility to fortify their caſtles, and he was determined 
to correct it, The evil was every day increaſing; 
and the king perceived, but too late, that the king- 
dom was garriſoned againſt himſelf. The king there- 
fore begun his intended plan of reformation, by le- 
velling his authority againſt the ſtrong holds of the 
clergy. Accordingly he ſeized the biſhops of Saliſ- 


| bury and Lincoln, and obliged them by menaces to 


deliver up their caſtles, | 
Hereupon Henry, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, enraged 11 the kin 4 attempt to A. N 
infringe the privileges of the church, convoked a 
ſynod, and ſummoned Stephen to appear in perſon. 
he king, who deſpiſed thoſe hypocritical pretences 
to ſanity, whereby the eccleſiaſtics impoſed upon 
the credulity of the people, refuſed to obey the 
ſurnmons- 
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| . { He hotrever ſent one Aubery de Vere, ] A number of military: tranſations-now!followed, : Fo 
ſummons. "A: boi teds: 11: fotriflingi Saga | fue 1 
learned lawyer, ho juſtified the kings proceed ſo trifliag ein their nature, and ſu conſuſed in the 5 
* qith great eloquence and force of argument. circumſtanceg of time and place, that à detail of 5 
* it them would afford the teader little inſtruction or en- 7 
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116 obſerved that che »followers of the meel and] them 
humble Jeſus could not, conſiſtent with their: tertainmento1g The whole kingdom was now 'become | 
{unctions}*dppoſe their fovereigu with an arms of; [|| one. ſcene of diſtreſatul,anarchy; (almoſt every indi- 
Reſhy that it was irrecancileable with their ſacred» || vidual: ſiding with one or dther of the contending! 
characters at the preachers of peace, to engage parties; ſome ſwayed: by affection, others by intereſt. 
ia tumolts of civil diſcord; and that the caſtles: |} The powerful barons attacked each other's domains, 
which wete the ſubject of diſpute, could be con-: With all the rage of inveterate enemies. Caſtles, 
ſidered no other than aſylums of rebellion- The churches, monaſteries, towns, and villages, were 
legate, highly offended at this bold remonſtrance, ] eyery dan develled to the ground, or laid in aſhes, to 
threatened ta pronounce” an eccleſiaſticab anathema gratify. che private animdſities af contending nobles. 
on the king and all his adherents, when Aubery ] The moſt inhuman cruelties were practiſed on the 
gave the furious aſſemhly to underſtand, that ha- innocent inhabitants, whoſe only crime conſiſted in 
ever was fool- hardy enough to pronounce a ſpiritual: [| acompulfiqn,1which obliged them to participate in 
interdict againſt his and their ſovereign, ſhould f the fortune of their-Jords. It muſt he acknoq ledged, 
never live do behold the effects of his daring inſo ] however, that theſe diſorders of a lawleſs banditti 
lence: This ſpirited declaration made a deeper im- received not the deaſt cquntenance either from Ste- 
reſſion on their minds, than all his reaſoning. The phen or the earl of Glouceſter ;. they ſaw with con- 
ſynod, aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the pleader, || cem the natural conſequences of civil diſcord; and 
and dreading more the conſequences of Stephen's f exerted all their power ta heal the miſeries af tha 
reſentment; diffolved their aſſembly; and the two ||, people; to terminate theſe ſcenes of deſtruction; 
high-ſpirited biſhops were obliged to ſurrender their] and to bring the ferocibus barons to a ſenſe of the 
caſtles inte their ſovereign's hands | ſhocking enormities:lately-perpetrated; |: 1 
The empreſs Maud conſidered theſe differences! |]! Several negociations were to this end A. D. 41. 
between the king and ehurch as fortunate) circum-! ||| ſet! on foot, with the maſt laudable A 
ſtances, that might be improved to her advantage. || matjves; but they produced no interruption in 
She thetefore landed in England with Robert, carl || theſe doſtructi ve acts of hoſtility, or in their dread- 
of Glouceſter, and a retinue of one hundred and forty? || ful conſequences, as the importance of the diſpute, 
knights. She repaired; on her arrival, to/Arundet! || which was for a crown, ſoon rendered them abar- 
caſtle, Whaſe gates were opened to her by Adelais, || tive. All hopes of peace were now abandoned. 
the queen dowager, now married to William de Als; |} Bur the ſiege of the caſtle. of Lincoln, undertaken 
biney, earl of Arundel and Suſſex. Aſter making |} by Stephen, brought on à battle between the two 
a ſtiort ſtay in the caſtle; the earl of Glouceſter, at- contending powers much ſooner than was expected. 
tended only by twelve horſemen, went from thence || That caſtle was conſidered as a place of the utmoſſ 
in a dark night by untrequented roads towards Briſa |} importance, and Glouceſter determined, if poſſtble, 
to}, and ab met by u party of horſe, who eſcorted ||} io relieve it. Accordingly he | marched with the 
him ſafe to et ee Fþ utmoſt expedition; and his troops, 1 forded 
The king was alarmed at the arrivat of the emu || the Trent, appeared in the vicinity of the caſtle, 
preſs and her brother. He had reaſon ſufficient to || before Stephen had received any information of 
fear the popularity of Glouceſter, and that the nag | their approach. A battle ws nw unavoidable, aud 
tion would join his ſtandard, in order to place his || both armies prepared far a conteſt that was to de- 
ſiſter on the throne of her father. Quitting there- |] cide the fate of ae ee Hngland. 
fore Marlborough, where he was at this time, he || The battle was begun by William de Ypres, the 
came before Arundel caſtle at the head of à con- }} moſt; experienced general of his time. He fell with 
ſiderable body of forces, in order to make himfelf the utmoſt fury on a body of Welſh, poſted on the 
maſter of that fortreſs. The queen dowager was || left wing of Glouceſter's army, and put them to 
terrified at the approach of Stephen, and by a meſs || flight; but purſuing the broken ſquadron too far, his 
ſenger tequeſted chat he would not beſiege the em- [| diviſion was entirely broken. The carl of Glou- 
preſs in her palace, but give her liberty to retire to || ceſter. taking advantage of this ſuccels, fell, with 
ſome other place, aſſuring him, that ſhe had re- || amazing impętuoſity) on the infantry, which com- 
| ceived her as a gueſt only, not as his comperitor for || poſed che center of the royal army Where Stephen 
= the crown; and flattered herſelf, that ſhe ſhould || himſelf fought in perſon. The battle now raged 
not be compelled by him to violate the rights of ||. with inexpreſſihle fury. The field was covered with 
hoſpitality: The king was ſo weak as to comply || Gain. Stephen's infantry, being deſerted by the 
with her requeſt. e gave his oath for her ſe. J horſe, were obliged to retreat; hut che king diſdain- 
curity, ſending her, under his own ſafe conduct, to || ing to turn his Back, diſputed every inch of ground 
Briſtol, eſcorted by his brother, and the earl of II againſt an amazing ſuper iority of the enemy. After 
Meulant, his prime miniſter. When the empreſs an obſtinate conteſt, the king was at length ſurround- 
arrived at Briſtol,” ſhe openly praclaimed her pre- I ed. He fought with che utmoſt bravery, till his 
tenſions te the throne, The people reſorted in I battle- ax and his ſword wore broken, when he wag A 
great numbers to ber ſtandard; and Miles, high. taken prifoner by the earl of Glouceſter, ho ordered _— 
_ Conſtable” of England, recognized her title, and ||| chat, in his confinement; he ſhould be treated with = 
conducte@herto the caſtle uf Glouceſter; which he che utmoſt reſpect and humanity. But the king's 
4 10. had prepared for her reception. Ste- friends, a common policy with time-ſerving courtiers, 
g Las phen, on the other hand, now!/exerted' [| deſerted him on this reverſe: of fortune, 
himſelf with great Apitit. He drove the biſhop [ The city of London; eyer faithful when/ treated 
of Ely our of that iHland, and plundered all his I with a teſpect due to her importance, and the coumy 
wealth. His uncle, the biſhop of Salifbury, had I of Kent, where his qucen Matilda, his fon Euſtace, 
died a littie before of grief ſor the loſs of his . and bis friend William de Ypres, ſtill zetained their 
treafures and eaſtles; and had the mortification to authprity, were the only piaoes of conſequence that 
fee the poor remainder of his riches, which he had continued faithful to the impriſoned monarch; AH 
depoſited* in his cathedral of Sarum wken from ||| <lafſes of men now worſhipped the riſing fun, and 
that church, while! he day on hjs"*dearh-bed," and ||| bowed the knee to-the vidtor. Even the King's bro- 
delivered up to the king by dhe canens them cher, che biſhop of Wincheſter, courted the favour 
* 0 64 '* uy Ales n 219 120 „o of the empreſs: dhe attractions of Power, With this 
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proud prelate, were ſtronger than fraternal affection. 
Henry threw olf the taſk, and declared openly" for 
Maud, Who, in return, promiſed him all the honours- 
an ambitious churchman could requeſt or receive. 
Armed ich the logatine power, and prouct of diſ- 
playing his authority, Henry ſummoned à ſy nod; 
and after aflerting, that the clergy were in- 
truſted by heaven with the'right' of electing! and or- 
daining kings, he declared that it was the will of the 
moſt Fligh, that the empreſs Maud ſhould: be placed 
on the throne of England he 
The only lay men ſummoned to this aſſembly were 
the deputies of London. Their preſence alarmed. 
the legate;| for they were ſo far from agreeing with 
the ſentiments ot his declaration, that they peremp- 


that plainty zindicatedithey had power lufficient, in 
cafe -ofta refuſal, to procure it. The legate only 
anſwe red by recapitulating the errors of Stephen's 


% at the licentious behaviour of all men; ſo that vir- 
filled its ſeat. Biſhops have been impriſoned con- 


churches and convents have been plundered of their 
- treaſures, though devoted to the ſacred purpoſes of 
religion, For thefe, and other offences, heaven it- 
ſelt has viſibly interpoſed, and wreſted the ſceptre 
from the hand of my brother; and this aſſembly 
have ſolemnly agreed, to preſent it to the empreſs 
Maud, to whom it of right belongs.“ Aſtoniſhed at 
the impudence and wickedneſs of the legate, the de- 
puties, proteſting againſt the proceedings of the 
ſynod, returned to London. Henry upon this de- 
clared the empreſs queen, and paſſed a general ſen- 


herents. f | defi 43449 C 
Perceiving the clergy had unanimouſly declared 


duced, by their powerful example, to acknowledge 


London, with her uncle the king of Scotland, who 
came to aſſiſt at her coronation. Mean while the 
earl of Glouceſter negooiatecd with the barons of 
the oppoſite faction. The haughty he allured with 

carefles,' the mercenary with promiſes; his deport- 
ment Was full of courteſy, moderation, and hu- 
manity.. Had the empreſa been guided by his 
prudent counſels, ſhe had enjoyed, during her life, 
the crown: of her father; but her pride and inſo- 
lence, the ſtriking features of her character, which 


language, rendered all his meaſures abortive. She 
aſſumed a moſt imperious air, and behaved in the 
moſt deſpotic manner. Some of Stephen's party, 
who came to offer their allegiance, ſhe received 
with affected coolneſs; others ſhe drove from het 
preſence with upbraiding and threats. All the 
grants made by that prince, even thoſe to the 
church, ſhe revoked; to give them to her favourites. 
From thoſe who ſubmitted to her, ſhe often took a 
part of their lands as fines for their paſt conduct; 


fidelity, delayed to abandon: their late maſter, the | 


wholly deprived of their honours and eſtates, conſer- | | paſſage through the legate's forces, or; ſurrender. al 


| ring them upon others „ 


The citizens of London remonſtrating againſt the || neceſſary prepatations far the deſperate attempt. 


The care of the perſon of the empreſs was com- 
her eyes, frowns on her brow, and ſuch a diſorder of | 3 


paſſions, as equally deſtroyed the ſoftneſs of the wo- 
man, and the majeſty of the queen, told them, that 
they had laviſhly granted their money to Stephen, 
and muſt not expect lenity ſrom her, who would not 


heavy impoſitions laid upon them, ſhe, with rage in 


remit the leaſt. part of the ſum ſhe had demanded. 


Reſolving to ſhew her independence, ſhe determined 
. Neither the ſoft whiſpers | 


hi ſted by the powerful interceſſions 
o Glouceſter, could prevail over her obſtinacy; ſhe | 


to reſuſe every petition, 
of humanity, aſſi 


torily demanded the liberty of their king, in a tone” 


adminiſtration, He connived,” ſaid the prelate, ; 
tue and peacb abondoned this country; and oppreſſion” 


trary to law; abbies have been put up to ſale; 


tence of excommunication againſt all the King's. ad- 


in her favour, the greateſt part of England were in- 


her ſovereignty. Near Midlummer, Maud entered 


were ſtrongly expreſſed in her looks, her mein, her 
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looked upon all ad vice as an inſult upon her under. 
ſtanding, and per ſebered in her haughty, contemp. 
tuous conduct; till:ſhe loft the affections of her peo. 
ple. One inſtance of extreme fully in her bebayiout, 
and which indeed ſhewed a wedkneſs of intellect, 
| particularly contributed to this: Stephens royal 
conſort, a queen, whoſe virtues even his enemies 
hondoured, endeavoured to procure his liberty, upon, 
the hard conditions of reſigning the crown, anden. 
tering intola convent, or going to the Holy Land 
for the remainder of his life, which thenchief lords 
of his party engaged he ſnould do, and offered their 
caſtles and many hoſtages, to ſecure the performance 
of this ſtipulat ion; all which advantageous terms 
Maud weakly and with a contemptueus air of diſdain, 
rbjadted- 5s 920001077 eee eh 


ET I 
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with grief by Glouceſter, who feared the probable 


conſequences. The citizens were at once alarmed, 


and incenſad [They complained loudly of her ty. 


ranny, andithe people caught the infection from the 


capital. The Londoners entered into a conſpiracy 
to ſeize het perſon. The earl of Glouceſter, appriſed 
of their intention, uſed every method in his power 
to ſooth the citizens; but his attempts were not at- 
tended with fucceſs: they conceived- ſo deep a de- 
teſtation of her inſolent behaviour, that all the en- 
. deavours of that popular nobleman could not eraſe. 


| He wag greatly affected-with:this change of popular 
| opinion. He perceived the gathering ſtorm, and 


prudently withdrew with Maud and her friends to 
Oxford. They had ſcarcely left the city, when the 


embraced the party of his brother. He abſolved 
thoſe he had before excommunicated; and by his 


. 


A 


emiſſaries, diſperſed throughout the whole Kkingdum 


giance he had ſworn to her was forgotten; his oaths 
were not proof againſt intereſt. Maud was no ſtran- 


grievous complaints againſt the empreſs. The alle- 
N 


ger to the character of Henry. She knew nothing 


was to be expected from his diſſimulation; and 
therefore, advancing at the head of her troops, en- 


| camped in the neighbouthood of Wincheſter. Or- 


ders were immediately diſpatched to the legate, com- 
manding his attendance at a council the empreſs had 
ſummoned to meet in her camp. Ile ſaw the ſnare, 
and eſcaped through a poſtern gate; but the ,caltic 
fell into the hands of the empreſs. Henry fled to 
London, joined Euſtace and William de Ipres, and 
openly declared in favour of Stephen. A reſpectable 
body of ſorces were ſoon raiſed; and the legate, at- 
tended by his aſſociates, marched to Wincheſter 
with ſuch expedition, that the empreſs and her 
friends had but juſt time to ſhut themſelves up in 
the caſtle, before it was inveſted by the enemy. 

Henry had furniſhed the fortreſs. with ſuch 


a, ſtock of proviſion, that the beſieged, held out 


ſeven, weeks; and every attempt to take it by 
aſſault failed, by the valour and conduct of the 


ü duke of Glouceſter. But famine at length effected 
und all the barons, who from a ſenſe of honout and || what. force had attempted in vain. The garriſon 


2 


had but this alternative, either to cut. themſelves 3 


diſeretion. They choſe the former, and made the 


mitted to the maln body of their forces; while 
Olouceſter, at the head of two hundred followers, 
ſallied out of the eaſtle, and attacked the beſiegers 
wich the utmoſt bravery. Alarmed at the boldneſs 
of this party of the beſieged, the legate's army leſt 
their poſts to repulſe ſo formidable a band of al- 
ſailants. The expected õpportunity now. offered: 
and the empreſo, attended by a great part of her 
forces, made her eſcape. She fled to the city 0 


Glouceſter, where ſhe was joined by Miles, wag 
Ter a 


| The inflexibility of the queen's temper was beheld 


| populace aſſaulted: the palace and ſtripped it of all 
I its rich furniture, bog Ibo 5 He: 727 


The biſhop. ſaw, this reverſe of fortune, and again 
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g ſerved; her with unſhaken fidelity. Bur, 
ich the. emprels, eſcaped, by, the, noble,eftorrs,, 
of the duke of, Glouceſter, his courage, proved. fatal 
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nobly undertook. what a daſtardly. clergy had re- 
tuled, Fe, eatered a protef againſt the, legte s 
proccediogs , acculed. him gf complicated perjury; | 


10 bis repeated. invitations, and the ſevere. treatment, 


LEN 


els as his lovereign, not to do any ching in that. 
aſſembly againft her title and dignity, xy. 
7 The legate Kept a profound filence. Conſcious 
guilt, or rather prelatical policy, ſcaled ' his lips. 
flowever, he recollected himſelf ſufficiently to pro- 
nounce the ſentence of exeommunicatian,, againſt 
the empreſs, and all her adherents, The whole; 
aſſembly were ſtruck with ſurprize and indignation: 
they. could not hear, without horror, eccleſiaſtical 
cenſufes, fo directly © oppoſite in their tendency, 
pronounced, without any other reaſon than that of 
tatistying his own elde and malevolence. This 
was, however, the laſt. time. he exerted this autho- 
rity. Pope. Celilkine II, on his acceſſion to the 
papal, chair, -deprived bim of the legatine power, 
and beſtowed it on Theobald, archbilhop of Can- 
PPV ob Bubrk 
4. B. 40 ee The earl of 
F perceived the effects of his 
ſiſter's pride and obſtinacy... Her 'party was de- 
creafed in numbers, and even many of her powerful 
friends had torſaken her ſtandard. He ſaw that ſhe 
could now never hope to aſcend the throne by the 

ſutfrages of the Engliſh; and teared it was too late 
to recover the popularity, ſhe, had loſt through her 
haughitineſs. He, however, determined to perſe- | 


4 


c 


Pr r 


vere in the cauſe” he had undertaken, till death, or | 


x decifive, Victory, might put an end to the conteſt. | 


| hiaſelt ſure of his prey. 


| force, of parental tenderneſs, While ſtraining him 
| to-her bolom, ſhe forgot, for a moment, all her afflic- 
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| England. at the head of his forces; all he could. 


undder the command of Henry his eldeſt ſon... 


14 
44 


1} rhis;-{mall, body gt men chegcarl of Glouceſter: 
|| landed in Doxſetſhire, and atogk Wareham, „the 
| garrifon, of which, ſurrengered,.tq him. He then, 


[1 


made himſelf maſter;of.che,Iſle,of Parthand, Which. 
Stephen had fortified,, By theſe diveriipns: he in-, 


| tenged itorinduce the King to abandon Oxford; but 
he was not to be allured io abandon the object he) 
had in view. The arrival of, Gloucgeſter and 1 902 


| being ſeen, by the centinels. They then croſſed the. 


| river on the ice and walked on foot above fix miles, 


to Abingdon. The, caſtle of Oxford ſurrendered. 
the next morning to Stephen, who was ſufficiently 


r * 


| mortified upon finding all the fruits of his labour 


| ſyatehed from him at the very time v hen he ghought 


4. af 


Oxford, and knowing the dangerous ſituation. of the 
empreſs became every day, more alarming, ſent to 


all her adherents to meet him at Cirenceſter, de 


— . . . l \ 1 a e ee f $90 
claring his intention of leading them directly, to the 


relief of the empreſs. They came, and were on 
| their march thither, when, to their inexpreſſible jcy, 


joined her with the young prince, her ſon. The 


light of this object of her affectigns excited, the full 
ining him 


* 


tions, and all her fears. The empfeſs had often been 
ſaved, when juſt on the very brink of deſtruction. 
She had a mind that could not bear proſperity; but 
that ſpirit, which power rendered, haughty and inſo- 
lent, was great in misfortune, and intrepid in dans 
ger. Henry, her ſon, after having devoted | ſome 
time to filial, duty, was, ſent to Briſtol, where he 
continued four years, under, the care of his un 


30 * 


who trained him in ſuch, exerciſes as were mo 


proper to fit his body for war, and in thoſe ſtugies 
which might ,cmbelliſh, anch ſtrengthen his mind. 
From this time hen; Maud made her eſcape, no- 


A councit of Maud's principal friends was ſummon- 
foreign aſſiſtance; and Glouceiter was appointed to 
go over to the continent, in order. to perſuade Geof- 

trey of Anjou to land in England, at the head of an 
| army.” N Li 3:1 2-303 Cid 3439s | 333% in | 
All the abilities, and the utmoſt activity of Ste- 
phen were now exerted, to ptofit by this defection of 


£41 4 


Maud's friends; and, which more ſtrengthened his 
intereſt, the abſence of the duke of Glouceſter, The | 
empreſs had no army capable of meeting the enemy 
in the open field, and was obliged to clude the vi- 
gilance of Stephen, by retreating from one poſt to 
another. Her friends now became cool in her ſer- 
Vice; and ſhe found herſelf, by her own imprudent | 
conduct, deferted by the brave citizens of London, 
who of themſelves could have effectually given ſuc- || 
| ceſs to her operations. At laſt ſhe retired to Oxford, 
then one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in the king- 
dom, and determined there to wait the arrival of 
luccours from het huſb and. 
Stephen immediately made [himſclf-maſter of the 
city, and then laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle, Mean 
ume, the earl of Glouceſter, though maſter of the 
moſt engaging arts of perſuaſion, Could nor prevail 
on Geoffrey if | um 


ed at the Devizes, when it was reſolved to ſolicit a 
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thing material happened between the two contend- 
ing parties, except a few ſkirmiſhes, and the taking 
Kas aden re geek rp MT - orient 
A ſingular circumſtance at this time e 
blaſted = hopes of Maud, and ſtruck * D. ls 47. 
at the very root of ber intereſt. The earl of 
Glouceſter, whoſe loſs no reſource . ſupply, 
died of a fever, and was buried at Briſtol, He had 
lately unwillingly been ſeparated from prince 
Henry, whoſe —.— the earl of Anjou, had fe- 
Jueſted, from apprehenſions of danger, to return 
into Normandy. Glouceſter, juſt before his death, 
had parted with the prince at Wareham, never to ſee 
him more. In this, accompliſhed nobleman, the 
empreſs loſt the only perſon that . her en- 
tire confidence, he being, unqueſtionably, the wiſeſt 
man of. thole times; and, Which, more juſtly em- 
balms his memory, his. Yves were ſuch. as eyen 
' thoſe times could not corrupt. Perhaps he was the 
only partizan in ber cauſe, who ſerved the. empreſs 


SY 4 e 1 
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. vithoutgviews of intereſt, He was braye, prudent, 


generous, and fincere; an enemy to tyranny, an 


enemy to injuſtice, an enemy to deceit, He was 


beloved by his, ſoldiers, by his , friends, by his 
country. , Ihe. virtuqus; part of it lamented. his 
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_feath, and even. Stephen himſelf Gropped a4 ER 


| obtain,was a reinforcement of faur hundred knights, 
With, 


; . e 71 2300 40 COMMITS 4 [root | 
During the Gege, Glouceſter, finding that by all 
his. ſtratagems he. could not force, the King to leave, 


they heard ſhe, was ſafe in Wallingford. Here they, 


* 
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Was kept there with 
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relpect td he memory. Thus diprived of her guide; II mitting Stephen to elect fie deputies required, the 


the" emprels foon found it impoffwle for her te 


rhajdfain any longer the conteſt for the crown. In 


/ 


lefs that four nonths after the death of her brother, 
he was cönftrainei in order to preſerve her ber- 


ober into Normandy; there to reſide! 


ty, tb Pals gel — 


who did nbt love her; but who' was generoustor 
pAent endugli to Fereive her with Kindneſs/in this 
ſat) teverfe 6f fortune, when her pride Was fuflicients' 
Iy Tatfibted, by ſufferingſg s. 
- Price Herny was 'hbw fixtech years'old:; and be- 

to! diſcovtt' d manly” vigour of body and 


4 p +341 


inn f body and 
15 His friends earfieftly delired "his "preſence in 
Pigs, The King of Scotland had taken poſſel- 


fon of the thter ebüffties adjacent to his * | 
nor aud Stephen drive him out of them. 

dil kofſdltion of yieldth dunties fret 
th Him und his heits, without doing homage for 


od 'Botly of cholen troops, 


of at Atmy. David received Henry With a tender 
aftection; and e Maen path feſtival, which 
| extraordinary pomp, that mo- 
natch 'conferred” on Henry the honour of 8 ne 
hodd; which in thoſe days was eſteemed neeeffary 
for Priſiges as ſoon gs they were capable of bearing 
arms, But, previous to this ceremony, David re- 
quired'sf Henry to take an oath never to reſume 
om hit or His fietrs; any part of the three counties 
dof Mich he hach obtained poſſeſſion. | Henry took 
the oath Pc, and yielded thoſe provinces, in 
hopes 6f reco 


A. D., 1161. ; 


1 0 his 'end approaching, and deſirous of 
05 wi the 1 of his dominions on the _ 
oundation, Thveſted young Henry with his duchy: 
The nf Af Bran iticenſed at this deſignation, 
without" His conſent having firſt been obtained as 
ſoVergighlord of the fief, invaded'Normandy, And 


laid flege to Arques, He ſuſpected that Henry 


Was too young to give him any great oppofition, 
Hut fie was 'tmiftaken ; for he made fo powerful 
A Jiverſion ih Frafice, that Louis was obliged to 
maife"the fiege, and mürch to the defence of his own 
dominions. The conſequence was, that peace Was 


: 14 


„ 

Scon after Henry concluded a marrlage, Which 
brought him an additional acceſſion of power, Elea. 
nor, the daughter and heireſs of Williatn, duke of 
Gufchne and eutl'of Poictou, hud been married fix. 


the duch, 
Hen) was leſt in poffeſſioͤn of Normandy, Main and 


teen years tb Eduls'V HE King of France, und had at. 


ig: | 
vitHoWwillibf' to engage heartily n Henrys eaufe, 
thoſe” rhree counties free 


vering the reſt of the kingdom by the 
JJ ⁰¶ Z EH RT RHEgent] 
5 Geoffrey Plantagenet, count of An- 

ou, and Maud's confort, at this time 


tende Him in n cruſade. But havlahg loſt che affec- 
tion Af Her "huſbang, 'Who ſuſpectedd her bf having 
had an inttigue with an handſome Suracen, andi be- | 
ing of ure 'oppolire' Renu he procured'a di- 
Volce ſtom her undder the pretence of conſinguitifty, 
"and reſtored the'rich*Provinces of Gulenne, Polctou, 
and Xaititonge, Which, by her marriage, were an- 
"nex&dto' thee .f France. Young Henty paſd 
"a ſubceſful 'courtſhip; and kthytg per ſix weeks 
"after her divorce, obtained the poſſeſſion of all her 
„ her gory.” OP oe Or none, 
Abogt this time Stephen involved himſelf in a 
quarrel With the pope. ' His holigeſs'had ſummoned 


A Coontit to mect #r"Rheims; dür Inſtead of per. 


andthe holy father, in revenge, Taid the 
under an interdict, or ſentence of excammunication. 


18 hy 
4 his cauſe, havin 


| The imprefſion it made on the nobles. 
de con as, tt | | communicated to the Toldiers; whereupon they in- 
oncluded, by which Louis inveſted Henry with I thats 

Nortmandy, Geoffrey now dying, 


1 


pope | nominated” them himſelf.” Stephen com. 
[EE toudly of this breach of national privilege, 
ut Eugeniue, who then filled the papal Chair, t. 
arded not his remonſtrances. Entagel ät this in. 
It, the King 'refuſed them how's wth 
the kingdom | 


By this, all the offices of teligion were ſuſpended. 


tlie ehurches ſbut up,” and the dead ere not per. 
mitted to he depoſited” in confecrated gtöund. An 


univerſal terror ſpread through the nation; and the 
King found it neceſſary to make ſabmi ions to the 
pope, in ordet to procute a reverſion 'of the ſen- 


tence. This quarrel with the holy ſee being con. 


cluded, Steppen, ig otder to fix the Engliſh ſceptre 


in his family, arteinpted” ro procure The Gotonation 


of his ſon Euſtace Wich the ufüal ſolemnities. 
Theobald,” archbiſhop bf Canterbury,” whoſe power 


| was ſniereaſed by the legatine Ailthorit , abſolutely 
them to the Crown of England. He "therefore in J refuſed'to aſſiſt at the ceremony. Incenſed at this 
vited'hitn over with 4 procmiſt of aid; upon Which' | 
the” kürt of Amos Tent Hitt into England, With 2 
ps, Both of horſe'and || 

Wr. Ie landed fafely, and märched into ſome | 
« of ale weſtern countlet; where, being joined "by: | 
«1 I barons of note, they prbteeded to the King | If] 
Scotland, who was then at Carliſle, at the Head = 9 1 tes right to crown the kings of Eng- 


* 


peretnprory denial, Stephen committed the arch. 
biſh6p 'a' cloſe priſoner,” But he found means to 
corrupt his guards, and paſſed over to the conti 
1 5 |; 


This eſcape” rendered the King's attempt to 


nent. 


| ſecure the ſucceſſion abortive; it being then conſi- 


dered, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury poſſeſſed 


On the ſixth of January Fe 


landed an army in England, which was A. D. 116g. 


ſoon increaſed by the: moſt reſpectable part of the 
nobility in the kingdom. Stephen ſaw the gather. 


Ing ſtorm, and laboured with aſſiduity to break its 


force. The ſeverity of the ſeaſon had no effect 


upon his ardour, He marched, at the head of his 


forces, to meet the duke of Normandy; but the 
badneſs of the roads ſo greatly retarded his progreſs, 
that Henry made himſelf maſter of ſeveral firon 
caſttes before Stephen could come to their relief. 
At laſt the two armies met in the neighbourhood 
of Walling ord, each determined to, decide, by a 
general action, the great conteſt for the Engliſh 
crown. But while Stephen was preparing for the 
battle, the carl of Arundel, Who was engaged in 
, Ni aſſembled the principal nobility 
and officers, made an animated ſpeech, in which he 
ropoſed to put an end to the war, by an agree, 
ment that Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during 
his life, aud that Henry mould ſucceed him as king 
of Ehgland. This 10 5 the tenor of which 


| correfpohded with the ſentiments and wiſhes of the 
| whole nation, Was received with great applauſe, 


was ſoon 


far us if animated with one ſoul, grounded 
their arms, and loudly declared they wiſhed for 
gace. | EE 


The earl then communicated their ſentiments to 

the my Aſtoniſhmeht, rage, and indignation, 
choaked up the ſpeech of Euſtace his ſon. Steppen 
was amazed, confounded, and intimidatetl. But 
after the conflict of contending paſſions had ſubſided, 
he yielded to a ceſſation of arms, and to a conference 
with the young prince, The ſame propoſal was now 
laid before Henry, Who at firſt refuſed his aſſent, 
imagining that Stephen'might live many years, and 
that neither a ſincere nor laſting peace could be ef- 
fected upon ſuch terms; however, he conſented to 
An interview with the king, and they met on the 
bank of the Thames, where, after a conference, 
they parted, without coming to any deciſive conclu- 
ion. The greateſt, obſtacle in the way was Euſtace, 
Who, at his father's return, upbraided him bitterly 

ſor having the abject compliance to treat with his 

enemy; and told him, that by liſtening to ſuch 
terms, he would Tacrifice not only his ſon, hut his own 
dignity to a vain Thadow gf peace, and to the mere 

3 | name 


of his ſubjects. 


barbarity. 
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name of royalty. But the nobles, unwilling to 


ſheath the ſword in the bowels of their countrymen, 
interpoſed their authority, and a ceflation of arms 
took place. When this was expired, and both par- 
ties were preparing for renewing hoſtilities, Euſtace 
died of a fever; which ſudden event occaſioned a 
parliament to be aſſembled at Wincheſter, by whom 
it was reſolved, that Stephen ſhould enjoy his crown 


unmoleſted during life, and that on his deceaſe 


Henry ſhould ſucceed to the kingdom. 

After this act had paſſed, Henry returned to 
Normandy, and Stephen made a progreſs through 
ſeveral counties of England. In his circuit he re- 
formed many abuſes; iſſued ſeveral falutary edicts; 
and employed his time to heal the wounds of his 
bleeding country. Indeed, by his conduct one 
might conclude, that he determined to devote the 
remainder of his days in promoting the happineſs 


ing to diffuſe univerſal harmony through the 
whole kingdom, death put a period to his life at 
Dover, on the 25th of October, in 
the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
nineteenth of his reign. He was buried in the ab- 
bey of Feverſham, which he himſelf had founded. 
Beſides Euſtace, he had another ſon, named Wil- 
liam, who was carl of Bologne, in right of his mo- 
therthe queen. He had likewiſe a daughter, named 
Mary, eſpouſed to Philip of Alſatia; alſo two na- 
tural ſons, William and. Gervaſe, the laſt of whom 
was abbot of Weſtminſter. . 

During this period, the hiſtory of learning is 
very defective. The numerous civil wars and re- 
bellions that deſolated the kingdom, diſturbed the 
progreſs of literature, and prevented the muſes 
from taking up their abode in Britain. Ecclefial- 
tical controverſies indeed abounded, that had no 


A. D. 1154. 


chr tendency than that of fomenting civil diſ- 


cord, and exalting the power of the mitre, and 
making it independent of the crown; or of placing 
the oblervance of ſuperſtitious rites above the prac- 
tice of pure, undefiled religion. A few, it is true, 
like beacons on the ſummit. of diſtant hills, have 
thrown a glimmering light over this night of Romiſh 
Ignorance, and faintly. irradiated the gloom of Gothic 
I. Florence, a monk of Worceſter, often called 
Florentius Baronius, compoſed a chronicle of the 
world from the creation to 1118. He was conſi- 
dered as a careful and indefatigahle hiſtorian. He 
gie ig 4.46 | | d 
2. Altred, or Alured, a prieſt and treaſurer of the 
college of Beverley, appears to have been a writer 
of genius and abilities; but his hiſtory has ſuffered 
greatly by the hands of ignorant tranſcribers. He 
died in 1136. O00 04314 
3. Eadermus was cotemporary with Alfred, and 
an, intimate with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury. He wrote the hiſtories of William I. Wil- 
liam II. and Henry I. and if we make allowances for 
his acc in favour of the papal authority, his 
orks may be conſidered as impartial. The time of 
his death is uncertain, 1 40 160 
4. William of Malmſbury is deſervedly placed at 
the head of all the Engliſh hiſtorians. of his time. 
His ſentiments are bold and manly ; his ſtile nervous 
and elegant, far ſuperior to what might be expected 
from the barbarous age in which he lived. He was 
a. monk and librarian of the college of Malmſbury, 
and his principal work is, de Geſtis Anglorum, with 
an appendix, entitled, Hiſtoriarum Novellæ. He 
died in 1142. 755 | FL 
. 5- Simeon of Durham wrote a hiſtory of the Eng- 
Iſh tranſactions till the year 1129. He was both a 
monk and 
Leland tells us, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
o indefatigable aſſiduity in collecting the monu- 


0. 10. 


But while he was thus endeavour- 


preceptor in the convent of Durham. 


„* 


ms of Engliſh learning that had eſcaped the | 


„ 


ravages of the Danes. The time of his death is un- 
known. "I | | 
6. Henry of Huntingdon compoſed a hiftory of 
England in ten books, ending with the death of 
Stephen. This work is very defective in me- 


thod, and abounds with a number of fabulous 


legends, tranſcribed from Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
hiſtory. . He alſo wrote a continuation of Bede's 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and a chronological table of 
the kings of England. The time of his death is un- 


certain. 


7. But the moſt eminent monument of learning 
of thoſe times is the Saxon Chronicle, which begins 
with the birth of Chriſt, and ends with the death of 
Stephen, | , N 

It is evident from the difference of ſtile, and other 
characteriſtic marks, that theſe annals were written 
by ſeveral authors, and at - various periods of time. 
But their authenticity is unqueſtionable, eſpecially 
with regard to the wars between the Anglo-Saxons 
and Britons; and they have been the foundation of 
all our hiſtories to the Norman conqueſt. Dr. Gib- 
ſon, afterwards biſhop of London, publiſhed at Ox. 
ford, 1692, an accurate edition of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, with an elegant tranſlation. 

We ſhall now attempt to delineate the character 
of king Stephen; in doing which it will be neceſſary 


to obſerve, that ambition was his predominant 


paſſion; to gratify which he added perjury to in- 
gratitude, trampled on the juſt rights of others, 


and involved an innocent people in all the horrors 


of civil diſcord. His induſtry, activity, and cou- 
rage, are not to be diſputed: nor did he want the 
ſofter virtues of affability, clemency, and genero- 
ſity, which, had they been under the guidance of 


| wiſdom and juſtice, would have placed him among 


the beſt of our kings. We do not find, not- 
withſtanding his precarious ſituation, he ever in- 
dulged himſelf in the exerciſe of any cruelty or re- 
venge. . But the extent of his genius was not pro- 
portioned to the great plan of action upon which 
his talents, not of the ſuperior kind, were em- 
ployed; ever puſhing. on to bold undertakings, yet 
ſeldom ſucceſsful: for, ſetting out wrong, and 
having left the ſtrait path of virtue, he got into a 
labyrinth of perplexed meaſures, out of Which he 
could never extricate himſelf either with reputation 
or ſatety.'. J Mo TR 
In his attachments he was too warm; in his re- 
fentments, particularly toward the biſhops, too im- 
petugus; herein not conforming. to the times and 
circumſtances in which he was placed, that required 
a ſteady, calm, and regular prudence. His black 
ingratitude, in running counter to the obligations 
he lay under to his uncle king Henry, is a ſtain 
on his character which even the merit of good 
government could not have effaced. He forgot his 
obligations to the clergy; and that reſource he 
might have found in the affection of his people. 
Bribes, and a ſtanding army of odious foreign 
mercenaries, were the wretched ſupports: 'whereon 
he leaned, to ſecure à precarious and unnatural 
power. His conceſſions to the biſhops weakened 
the regal prerogative; and when he ventured to 
oppoſe them, he did it in a manner which hurt the 
privileges of his temporal barons no leſs than theirs, 
and made civil liberty appear to be -intereſted in 
theineeneeee 8 L 
His private life was far better than his public con- 
duct. He was a good huſband, a kind father. To 


his children he was too kind, | becauſe he took no 


care to reſtrain the vices of their youth. Having 
gained a crown by uſurpatien, he governed by a fo- 
reign'miniſtex, and foreign arms; yer, at the ſame 
time, gave way to innovations, which rendered his 
ſubjects formidable to him; then, by all the means 
of abſolute deſpotiſm, without regard to law or juſ- 
tice, - pap to ſubdue the power he had raiſed; 

ets e and 
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82 Tur NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
\ anch after having made his reign a long civil war, f he would, perhaps, have ſupported that rank with . 4 
purchaſed at NO arable peace, by excluding a fair reputation. But, confidering him in the 


is ſon from the ſucceſſion, adopting. his enemy, 
and lcaving himſelf little more than the empty name 
of a king. | 
No great idea can be formed of a monarch, 
whoſe whole conduct in government broke. every 
rule of good and true policy. If he might have 
been permitted to continue only carl of Montagne, 


moſt favourable light, we ſhall find him unfit for 43 
throne. Had he aſcended this ſeat of power b 
right of inheritance, and lived in leſs troubleſome 
times, he would, in all probability, have been 
tranſmitted to poſterity with applauſe, and recorded 


as one of the moſt illuſtrious princes of the Norman 


N O K V. 


Containing THE MosT MEMORABLE EVENTS TROM THE RESTORATION OF rug 
© SAXON LINE uxDER HENRY II. in THE HOUSE or PLANTAGENET, ox 
ANJOU, To Tus DEATH or HENRY III. 


> 
CHAPTER 
WE N R Y II. 


His title ia the cron - On his arrival in England he is received by the people with every demonſtration of joy—The 
. firſt popular atls of his reign—ls in danger of being cut off with his army in Wales —becket made archbiſhop 
, Ganterbury-—The life and cbaracter of that prelale His baniſhment, return, and murder —HHenry juſtifies 
 him/elf- to the pope, and performs penance at the. tomb of Becket —The conqueſt © of Ireland. A rebellion of 
Henry's ſons, (in the courſe of. which he lakes William, king of Scotland, priſoner ) terminated at length by 
ſon, again revolts, and reduces him to great extremity—The death and 


an accommodal ion. — Richard, bis eldeſt 
character of Henty Il. 


WY: „ LIENRT IL fon of the empreſs 
A. D. 1155. Matilda, or Maud, by her 080 
huſband Geoffrey Plantagenet, count of Anjou, aſ- 
cended the throne of England by an hereditary 
right derived from his grandfather Henry I. as alſo 
by virtue of the late treaty he had concluded with 
Stephen, Ule was maſter, in right of his father, 
of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that of his 
mother, of Normandy; and in that of Eleanor, 
his, conſort, - of Guienne, Poictou, Xaintogne, 
Auyergne, Perigord,, Angoumois, and Limoſin. 
'Theſe,, provinces compoſed near a third of the 
whole monarchy of France, and were even.ſuperior 
in extent and opulence to thoſe territories which 
were ſubjugated to the immediate juriſdiction of 
that King, Henry, on the death of Stephen, was 
beſieging a caſtle in Normandy, His council ad- 
viſed him to haſten to 'Eng.and, leſt his enemies 
ſhould take advantage of his abſence to excite 
diſturbances; but he could not be perſuaded to raiſe 
the ſiege, till the caſtle had been forced to ſurrender 
at diſeretion. He then went to Rouen to confer 
with his mother, who prudently determined not 
t0/ go With him to England, where ſhe was not 
Henry, after this, repaired with Eleanor his queen, 
and a ſplendid train ot nobility, to Barfleur, and as 
ſoon as the wind was favourable he put to ſea, 
when he was in danger of being ſhipwrecked; but 
the ſtorm abating, they landed hear Hurſt Caſtle on 
the ſeventh of December, about fix weeks after Ste- 
phen's death. Upon his arrival at Wincheſter, the 
clergy, nobility, and gentry, came from all parts to 
meet him, and wich the loudeſt acclamations teſti- 
fied their willingneſs to obey him, not only as their 
aka hut as their deliverer. His journey 
from thence: to London appeared a continual pro- 
ceſſion and that city received him with the higheſt 


marks of diſtinction. On the nineteenth of De- 


cember he and his queen were ctowned in Weſt< 
minſter Abbey, by Theobald; archbiſhop of Can. 
terbury, with no other compact with his people: 
than the uſual oaths required of the ancient kings 
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his ſubjects, He began with diſmiſſing all thoſe 


the repoſe of the innocent, A few turbulent barons 


\ 


\ 


of England. Indeed, they had imbibed a very flat- 
tering idea of the virtues and abilities of their new 
king; and the firſt acts of his government fully juſ- 
tified the good opinion they had entertained of him. 

Having adviſed with his parliament concerning 
the ſtate of the kingdom, he exerted himſelf agree- 
able to their reſolutions to remove the complaints of 


foreign mercenaries who had long fattened on the 
ſpoils of the nation; Theſe, with their leader Wil- 
liam de Ypres, he commanded to leave the realm on 
pain of death. He deſtroyed the caſtles which Ste- 
phen, againſt the faith he had given, reſerved un- 
demoliſhed, except a few, that from their ſituation 
were thought neceſſary for the defence of the King- 
dom. He revoked all the grants made by his pre- 
deeeſſors, and even thoſe which the emprefs his mo- 
ther had laviſhed on her favourites. He repaired 
the coin, which had been ſhamefully debaſed during 
the late confuſions, and took proper meaſures for 
preventing a return of the like abuſes. * ae 
He was rigorous in the execution of juſtice; while 
at the ſame time the powerful were reſtrained from 
acts of tyranny, and the licentious from diſturbing 


at firſt oppoſed the deſtruction of their caſtles, 
The earl of Albemarle, Hugh Mortimer, and the 
ſon of Miles, earl of Hertford, were inclined to 
make reſiſtance to this ſalutary meaſure; but the 
king calling a general council of the nation, all rheir 
ſchemes were diſcancerted, and 'they were obliged 
to ſubmit. To'endear himſelf {till more to his ſub- 
jets, he granted them a charter of liberties, 19 
Which that of his grandfather, Henry I, was con- 

firmed: Thus wis his kingdom, Which had ſuf 
fered equally by tyranny and faction, re-eſtabliſhed 
in thoſe legal rights, which were the*proper fences 
to guard it from both theſe evil! 
The king now embarked for Nor- A P. vi 56, 
mandy, in order to oppoſe the deſigns * 4 
of his brother Geoffrey, who, ſince his departure, 
had made an incurſion into Anjou and Maine, and 
took poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of thoſe os 
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vinces, to which he avowed a pretended right. On 
his appearance the people returned to their alle“ 

-nce; and Geoffrey, finding it would be in vain 
to contend with the ſuperior power-of his brother, 
reſigned his claim for an annual penſion of a thou- 


and pounds ſterling money. Henry took poſſeſ- 


lion of the lands and caſtles, together with the carl. 


gom of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who had 
expelled count Hoel, put into his hands, On 
his return to England in 1157, Cadwaller, brother 
10 Owen, a prince of Wales, applied to Henry for 

-otection, and encouraged him to revenge the in- 
ſalts of the Welſh, who had, during his abſence, 
committed great outrages by invading their country. 
Henry therefore marched at the head of a powerful 
army to Wincheſter, where he received advice that 
Owen had advanced as far as Baſingwerk in Flint- 
ſhire to meet him, But this was only an artifice, to 
draw the Engliſh into a narrow and difficult paſs 
between two ranges of hills, where Owen had 
laced a numerous ambuſcade, under the command 
of his ſons. | 

Henry, confiding too much in the ſtrength of his 


army, and not ſufficiently conſulting thoſe who had 


a more perfect knowledge of the country, fell into 
the ſnare, and paid dearly for his raſhneſs. When 
he had advanced into the middle of theſe ſtraits 
with his vangpard, the Welſh riſing at once with the 
moſt horrible outcries, from under the cover of the 


woods that hung over the ſteep and rocky ſides of | | put ſtrong garriſons in the caſtles of Ruthland and 


| Baſimgwerk, he left the war to be finiſhed by the 


the paſs, aſſaulted them with \ ſtones, arrows, and 
other miſſile weapons. The confuſion they were 


thrown into, and the ſituation of the place quite dif- | 
abled them from reſiſting this unexpected attack.” || 


Euſtace Fitz John, and Robert de Courſey, two ba- 
rons, being flain, and Henry finding it impoſſible 
to proceed farther, endeavoured to retire back to 
the entrance of the ſtraits, which with much diffi- 


culty he performed; but moſt of his troops were mi- 


ſerably deſtroyed, before he could extricate them or 
himſelf from their unhappy ſituation. Henry de 
Eſſex, hereditary ſtandard-bearer, being ſeized with 
a panic, letting the royal ſtandard” drop from his 
hands, betook himſelf to flight, and meeting the reſt 
of the army, cried aloud, The king is ſlain!” 
The conſternation; became general. The Welſh, 
percetving'their diſmay, attacked them with great 
lury, They would have been ſhamefully routed, 
il, at that inſtant, Henry had not ſhewn himſelf, 
and with a countenance full of alacrity, encouraged, 
fallied; and led them on to the charge; when, 
animated with the joy of ſeeing him ſafe, they 
picky drove the enemy back into the wood. 
he king now drew off his forces, and calling a 


council of war, it was reſolved to leave the woody 


hills between which they had ſo unhappily at- 
tempted to paſs, and march along the ſea-ſhore, till 
they ſhould get beyond Baſingwerk, to the back of 
the poſt the Welſh had taken; at the ſame time 
the fleet was ordered to ſail along the coaſt, and 
vo deſcents upon the more open parts of the 

J) ß SH JO THO Rn 
This plan having been diſcovered by Owen, he 
Rired to a ſtrong poſition in the mountains of 
Snoy den. Henry immediately ſubdued all Flint- 
ſhire , and, to ſecure his poſſeſſions, made roads for 
n army to paſs without difficulty through the whole 
province; cut down the woods; rebuilt the caſtles 


* 


9% Ruthland and; Baſingwerle; began that of Flint; | 


and founded a houſe for the Fs 6 templars, Which 
3 a new kind of garriſon, before unknown in that 
ountry. While thus employed, Owen;  dread- 


lug the conſequences ſhould: they be completed, 


Fg 1151 from the mountains, and advanced to 
_ en of Flintſhire. Several ſkirmiſhes after- 
_—_ f appened between -the two armies, but no 
oy action;- Owen being not diſpoſed to venture 
925 dle in an open country, and Henry, inſtructed 
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by the loſs he had ſuſtained, as carefully avoided 
expoſing himſelf, or his army, to any more ambuſ- 
cades. In the mean time, having aſſembled a fleet 
at Cheſter, by his ordets they ſailed from thence, 
and aſſiſted his operations in Flintſhire; after which 
he ſent it to harraſs the coaſts of North Wales, 
under the command of Madoc ap Meredith. Some 
of the forces of that prince, in conjunction with the 
Engliſh, made a defcent on the Ifle of Angleſey, 
where they ravaged the country without reſiſtance; 
but as they were returning to their ſhips, encumbered 
with ſpoils, the whole ſtrength of the iſle ſuddenly 


attacked and cut them to pieces. 


Owen, notwithſtanding this ſucceſs in his favour, 
on finding himſelf unable to hinder the Engliſh 
from deſolating the moſt fertile parts of his mari- 
time provinces, became very uneaſy from the ap- 
prehenſions of wanting proviſions, ſhould he eicher 
remain in the poſt he had taken, or ſhut himſelf up 
with his army in the deſerts of Snowden. He there- 
fore adopted the moſt prudent ſtep of ſuing for 
peace, which Henry granted him, on condition of 
his rendering him homage, yielding up all the dil- 
tricts and caftles in North Wales which had been 


taken from the Engliſh during the reign of king 
Stephen, and delivering two of his ſons as hoſtages. 


for his future fidelity. He alſo obliged him to re- 
ſtore the lands he had taken from his brother Cad- 
waller. Having obtained theſe great points, and 


lords of the marches, ſuppoſing that the inferior 
Welſh princes would not continue long in arms, af- 
ter Owen had ſubmitted, Nor was he miſtaken; 
for at the commencement of the year following, all 


| the princes of South Wales, except Rhees ap Grif- 
| fyth, and all the leffer chieftains. of that country, 


* 


came to the king in England, and made a peace with 
him t the above conditions. 
However no perfect ſettlement of South Wales 
could be effected? while Rhees ap Griffyth remained 
unconquered. That prince commanded his people 


— 
4 


do remove their flocks, herds, and other effects, to 
the deſert of Tyvy; and, though deferted by alt 


his confederates, continued the war with the king of 
England. Henry, who had an eſteem for him on 


account of his nagnanimity, ſent him a friendly in- 
vitation to come to his court, With an aſſurance that 


he ſhould be Kindly received; but added, if he re- 
fuſed that favour, the whole power of England ſhould 
be ſent: to bring him thither. That prince having 


conſulted his friends, 'who perſuaded him to go, be 


followed their advice. "Henry having received his 
hotmage, gave him the patrimonial eſtates of his an- 


ceſtors; biit not without receiving from him in te- 


turn two of his ſonz, as hoſtages for his future fide- 


ſtill in her cradle. Secure now of not being mo- 


„leſted 
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Tur NEW axv COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


leſted in his operations on the fide of France, | 


Henry advanced at the head of his army into 
Brittany; and Conan, ter of ſucceſs againſt 
ſo powerful an enemy, delivere ä 

Nantz to the Engliſh monarch. And in order to 
ſecure his friendſhip and ſupport, as a counter- 
balance to the turbulent diſpoſition of his ſubjects, 
Conan betrothed his daughter, and only child, and 
yet an infant, to Geeffrey, the king's third ſon, 
who. was alſo of the ſame tender years. Henry 
by his political alliance with Lewis, hoped to re- 
cover the Norman Vexin, which had been ceded 
by his father to Lewis le Gros, This territory was 
of great importance, containing a chain of forts, 
which if united to the duchy of Normandy, would 
form a good barrier for the defence of that country, 


but remaining under the juriſdiction of France, | 


would expoſe it to continual danger, Henry 
therefore propoſed that theſe places ſhould be given 
by the French king as a dowry with his daughter, 


This negociation was carried on and ſucceſsfully 


concluded. After which Lewis, to expreſs the ſa- 


much as poſſible avoided all pompous forms and | 


. 


tisfaction he felt in the union of the two families, 


invited Henry to come to Paris, and receive the 


princeſs himſelf, Henry accepted the invitation, | 
and was received with all the honours, that the civi- 


lity of thoſe times could deviſe; he accepted them 
with an amiable and graceful politeneſs; but as 


ceremonies, his mind being too great, his under- 
ſtanding too ſolid, to be fond of ſuch pageantry. 


a, was the only iſſue of Wil- 
liam IV. count of 


olouſe; and ſhould have inhe- 


rited his dominions, had not that prince, deſirous | 


of preſerving the ſucceſſion in the male line, con- 
veyed the principality to his brother, Raymond de 
St, Giles, by an illuſory contract of ſale, By this 
fictitious bargain, the county of Tholouſe cauſed a 


turns, as opportunity favoured their pretenſions, 
had obtained poſſeſſion. Alphonſo, the fon of Ray- 
mond, was now the reigning ſovereign; and Henry 
avowed his reſolution of ſupporting his queen's right 


to that earldom, which Lewis himſelf, when huſ- 


band to Eleanor, 1 well founded; but his ſen- 
timents, changing with his intereſt, which might be 
alfected by any further addition of territory to the 
Engliſh monarch, he now determined to defend by 
his whole force the title of Alphonſo, The ſword 
therefore was drawn to decide the controverſy. Hen. 
ry knew that the reduction of Tholouſe, a city re- 
markable for its ſtrength, would require a powerful 
body of troops; and being ſenſible at the ſame time, 
that the uſual cuſtom of raiſing an army in England 
would not anſwer his purpoſe, he had recourſe to a 
ſcheme of which he flattered himſelf his people 
would not diſapprove, EC "Fin 
The king, agreeable to the feudal ſyſtem, iſſued 
out his orders, for all his military tcnants to take 
the field, at the head of a certain number of their 
vaſſals, in proportion to the number of their fick. 
But the delays occaſioned by the Nlowneſs with 


which the military tenants came into: the field, the | 


ſpirit they poſſeſſed when there, and the ſhortneſs 
of the time they were obliged to ſerve, being only 
forty days, rendered them not only of little uſe, 
but even dangerous, Nor was this method of 
raiſing troops leſs 
When a war was to be carried on without the 
kingdom, the expences in going to and returning 
from the army, which they were obliged: to bear 
themſelves, became an intolerable burden; their 
domeſtic affairs, while in ſervice, ſuffered greatly; 
the tillage of their lands was ne | 


therefore excuſed the 
milizary tenants for a 
1 


rſonal Mrendance of his 
um of money. The people 


The mother of queen Eleanor, named | 


inconyenient to the ſubject... 


up the county of | 


ö 


* 


8 f lected, and a fa- || 
mine was ſometimes the conſequence, Henry. || 


l 


— EE 


* 
| 25 Margaret's dowry. Lewis was not a little offended 
at this ſtratagem of the Engliſh monareh, and 3 
war between them ſeemed inevitable. But Alexan- 


der III. brought about a reconciliation,” Alexander, 


— 


* F A ² 111 ² Ä 


N de 


ö 


| 


were delighted with this exchange; it being much 
more agreeable to them to advance a ſtipulate ſum 
than to furniſh troops, and to head them in Perſon, 
The king was pleaſed to find he had united hj, 
fentiments with thoſe of his ſubjects. They cheer. 


fully paid the ſums levied upon them, and Henry 


with the money hired foreign mercenaries, oye, 
whom he had a more certain authority, and whoſe 
time of ſervice was unlimited. The barong of 
England engaged readily to ſupport the king 
pretenſions; all his ſubjects had ſuch a regard ber 
him, that they thought his intereſt their own; and 
all his nobility followed him with incredible ardour 
in this expedition. © g 
The firſt military operation was undertaken 
againſt Cahors, the capital of the generality of 
Quercy, and Henry was ſoon maſter of that place; 
but the city of Tholouſe made a noble defence, baf. 
fling all the exertions of the Engliſh monarch to take 
it. Lewis was alarmed. He feared that if Henry 
ſhould make himſelf maſter of the principal places 


in the heart of France, his ambition might tempt * 


him to advance even to the gates of Paris, He 
therefore, with a ſmall body of forces, threw him. 
ſelf into Tholouſe, before Henry could completely 
inveſt that city, Upon this military operations im- 
mediately ceaſed. The king of England declaring, 
influenced by a nice punctilio of honour, that he 
owed ſo much reſpect to his ſuperior lord, that he 
would not attack a place defended by him in perſon, 
In conſequence of this declaration he raiſed the ſiege, 
and a peace was ſoon after concluded between the 
two monarchs. Howeyer Henry made war on all 
the other territories of carl Raymond, and in leſs 
than three months conquered the greateft part of 
the earldom of Tholoulz. 1 0 

In this war, Becket performed ſignal ſervice: for 


he brought with him into the field ſeven hundred 


| | knights, all of his own houſehold, each of whom 
diſpute between the male and female heirs, which in |] 


was attended by a ſquire; and theſe were eſteemed 
the braveſt ſoldiers in the King's army, charging 
firſt, and behaving with the greateſt intrepidity in 


every action. Nor was the chancellor leſs active. 


He took by ſtorm three caſtles which were thought 
impregnable, and on that account left unattempted 
by Henry. And when the king was in Normandy 
he joined him, bringing with him twelve hundred 
knights, and four thouſand ſtipendaries of an in- 
ferior degree, which he hired at his own expence. 
During his ſervice he engaged in a fingle combat 
Engelran de Frie, a French knight of diſtinguiſhed 
valour, diſmounted; him with his lance, and gained 
his we bt which he led off in triumph. But the 
peace between the two kings of Eng- : 

land and France was of ſhort ne A. P. 1460 
ane | 


_ Henry's eldeſt fon had for was TR been be- 


trothed to Margaret, the daughter of Lewis, and it 


was agreed by the marriage treaty that the princeſs 


ſhould have Giſors, with part of the Norman Vexin, 


for her portion, which places were to remain in the 
poſſeſſion of the knights Templars, till the marriage 
ſhould be conſummated. Deſirous of getting into his 
hands theſe valuable acquiſitions, Henry prevailed 


upon the cardinals Piſa and Pavia, to grant him a f- 


nodical decree; diſpenſing with the nonage of the 
parties, The nuptials were immediately celebrated, 
though the prince was but ſeven, and the princeſs 
only three years of age; and the Templars, conſidering 
themſelves as free from their engagements, delivered 
up the caſtle of Giſors, and the other places aſſign 


who the preceding year was driven from Rome by Vie- 
tor IV. had retired into France. Lewis and Henry àc- 


knowledged him for the true ſucceſſor of St. _ 
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.de pontiff in return, endeavoured;,to; bring I principal nobility: received their educatian in 'his 
Wi 4 peace between the two kings, Who were houſe, where theiking himſelf frequently accepted 
"114 h friends. | They, boch mer his holineſs at: of entertainments. His! amyſements! tällied with 
eas e bf Torci, on the, banks of the Loire. tbe ſplendid: of his life. Tilting, hawking, 
the caſtle of, Torch, on the panks ai the Toire, J tbe ſplendid manner of his life. Tilting, hawking, 
The tu monarchs diſmounting to receive him and; [|| hunting, and the game of «cheſs; employed his 
eich of ted deli ane his ſtirrups,; walked. on hours of relaxation, with other ſports of a more 
foot by his fide, aud in this manner conducted him gay kind; Which, as he had only taken deacon's 
into the caſtle, Can We wonder at the inſolence of I] orders, he did not think unſuitable to his character. 
the Roman pontiff in the affair of Becker hen He expoſed his perſon in ſeveral military exploĩts: 
two of the moſt. pow ertul princes in Europe Wer 8 and being ſent an an embaſſy to France, be aſto⸗ 5 
guilty of ſuch, eee weak neſs ! [ niſhed that court wich the number and magnificence 

n The ing having been ſo long de- of hid retinue. i it mn honig fan Dat! art 
A. D. 1162; taihed in Normandy, his affairs in Eng- The late archbiſhop of Canterbury, Theobald, be 
land Tce a Preſence. , He, therefore embarked ing a ſtranger to ambition, had lived id a "good. 

and landed at Southampton, where he was; received | || | correſpondence: y ith the ſtare;” All the. great points 

by all his ,nobility both ſpiritual and temporal with of controverſy between the royal and cecleſidſtical 
great demonſtrations of Joy, He now began an powers had, during his mild adminiſtratièn, lain 
mee, had it ſucceeded, Would have! || | gormant. Bec ketſat this time behaved 'fo' little" 
compleated his glory. The clergy had for ſeveral. lite a high churchman, that Henry could not ima- 
years been making gradual, encroachments, on the Jgine he would revive thoſe diſputes,” eſpecially as he | 
prerogative, of the crown, ſo that it was a queſtion Was well acqudinted with the king's intention of re- 
at this time whetherſthe king or the biſhops, might ] trenching, or rather confining within their old Sun 
be conſidered as the head of the kingdom. Henry II daries all, ecdleſiaſtical privileges, and had always 
for ſome time had it in contemplation; to ſtopſ the: ſhewed ia geady diſpoſition to comply with the mo- 
rapid progreſs of eccleſiaſtical. ambition; but the. || narchis inclinations in this and al} other particulars; 

mild behaviour and advanced age of Theobald, arch- on account of which: he lived on terms of unre- 

bilkop of Canterbury, together with his merit in {trained familiarity with his maſter, who when he 

refuſing to place-the-crown on the head of Euſtace, was inc lined ta reti re from the futigues of buſineſs, 

Stephen's ſon, prevented Henry, during the, lite of admitted this compliant times ſerver to be a partner 

that prelate, from taking thoſe meaſures Which he in his convivial ſports. But the high-prieſt Was no 

now adopted, and was reſolutely bent to purlue, J ſooner inveſted with that dignity, Which rendered b 

After the death of Theobald, the king promoted him, during life} the ſecond perſon in the Kingdom, 
Tbowas a Becket to the vacant fee, and he was now . |} than he entirely changed both his demeanor and 
become his chief favourite. From him therefore he conduct, ſtriving to acquire that character for ſunctity, 
not only thought himſelf ſecure againſt, oppoſition | of which he had ſhewed no ſigus, when in his buſy 

to his intended reform, but fully expected a ready , || and ſplendid courſe of oſtentatious vanity t. 
compliance with all his intentions. Never did a Though Becket; ſtill retained the neceſſary food 

prince of ſuch Keie denen in the iſſue, to [| for; his pride, a pompous retinde, in his own perſon 

have been ſo miſtaken in the genius and character of he affected the greateſt auſterity, and the moſt rigid 

a prime miniſter, Becket had been raiſed by The- mortification. Under his canonical habit he wore” 
obald to conſiderable preferments in the church, || the frock of a monk, and under that a haireloth next 
and on Henry's acceſſion to the crown, was recom- his ſkin, which, by his affected care to conceal, was 

mended to him by that primate as a perſon worthy, |] neceſſarily the more remarked by all his devotees: 

of his confidence and favour. Henry accordingly, [| His uſual diet was bread; which he rendered unpa- 
promoted him to ſeveral places of truſt, and ſoon ||: latable by an infuſion of bitter herbs. He daily, on 
after to that of chancellor, one of the firſt, civil his knees, waſhed the ſect of thirteen poor perſons, 
offices in the kingdom. He was put in poſſeſſion of, ||| whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents. He 
Eye and Berkham, two baronies that had been for- gained the affection of the monks by his frequent 
ſeited to the crown. He was made provoſt of Be- charities to their convents. He ſeemed to be per- 
verly, dean of Haſtings, and conſtable of the Tower, ]| petually employed in reciting prayers and pious 
and to complete his grandeur, he was, appointed || lectures, or in peruſing religious books. His'coun- 
tutor to prince Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon. ] tenance exhibited; a picture of ſorrow ful contrition, 
This diſtinguiſhed favourite was the ſon of a re- and he converſed freely with perſons of all ranks 
butable tradeſman in London, bred to the law, in who profeſſed a ſanctity of manners. The hoſpita- 
the practice of which he had acquired great repu- lity of the favourite was kept up by the primate; 
tation, Ulis perſon was graceful; his countenance, but the mode of it was changed. He dined in public 
pleaſing ; his wit lively; his judgment ſolid; his every day, with profuſion and ſplendor; but the no- 
eſoquence powerful; his addreſs ſweetly engaging; || blemen and others who dined with him were placed 
and his memory ready on all occaſions.” .Employ- [| at another table, none being permitted to ſit at his, 
ments and truſts of all kinds were heaped upon him except the monks of the convent of Canterbury, 
without meaſure, He had a ſcandalous: number. ||. and/a ſelect ſet of clergymen eminent for their 
of eccleſiaſtical benefices; he had the temporaliities I learning, whom: he had particularly attached to his' 
of vacant prelac ies, the revenues of which he uſed, |] perſon. Inſtead of the uſunl entertainment ok 
with the fame freedom as if they had been his own, [|| muſic; ſome Latin hook was read to him. during 
ents, without keeping any, regular, account, and ||| the time of dinner, after which he'iretired'to a pris 
with the appearance of the moſt extravagant prodi- vate apartment with ſuch friends in whom he could 
gality, The ſplendor of his furniture, which watt cee r ooo an tbrog ome 


profuſely ornamented ; the luxuries with which his The reputation of Thomas à Becket was by theſe 
table was conſtantly provided ; the pomp, of; his re- 


icke pious frauds raiſed high in the eſtimation of Popular 
tnue, and the value of his donations, were correſ.. opinion, which was ſtill more exalted by his ſending” 
pondent to his immenſe revenues, exceeding in the great ſeal to Henry in Normandy, with this la- 
oftentation and profuſeneſs any thing before feen conic. meſſage, that he deſired him to provide him. 
5 ſubjeck. He retained a great number of || ſelf with another chancellor; for he was hardly ſuffic | 
nights in his ſervice; and ſo high. was he in || cient for one office; much leſs for two.“ However, 
public eſteem, that even the moſt havghty among | notwithſtanding this outward ſhew/of humility, the 
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tne barons conſidered themlelves as ; honoured: by. ü difcerning -few perceived the wolf in ſheep's 
ee admitted to bis table. The ſons of the || cloathing, and were convinced that Becker was 
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meditating ſome great deſign, and that he had only” 
changed the object of his ambition; Indeed the 
reaſon he himſelf aſſigns for teſigning the /ſeals, is 
not ſtamped with the mark of a genuine contrne 


ſpirit. Henry, who was beſt acquainted with his 


temper, found it very difficult to impute his giving 
up an office uſually held by a churchman, to a fcruple 
eee or a diſlike of temporal power: he 
confidered it as a certain indication of a more dan- 
gerous kind of ambition; and believed, that the 
archbiſhop would have: continued his miniſter, if 
he had not aſpired to become his rival, by exalting 
the mitte above the crown. %%%; G%Öẽ lm. 

The ſequel, proved plainly the truth of this con- 
jecture; for St. Thomas having ſecured the af 
fection of all the bigots in the kingdom, did not 


wait for Henry's commencing thoſe projects, which | 


he well knew that prince had for againſt ecele- 
ſiaſtical innovations and abuſes :: he became him- 
ſelf the aggreſſor, and endeavoured to intimidate 
the king by his bold proceedings. He ſummoned 


the earl of Clare, a nobleman of great intereſt and 


reputation, 10 ſurrender the barony of "Tunbridge, | 
which had formerly belonged to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, but had heen in the poſſeſſion of the 
family of that nobleman ever ſince the Conqueſt. 
_ Becket alledged, that it was not in the power of 
any of his predeceſſors to alienate lands in prejudice 
of the church. But the earl having received his ho- 
nours and eſtate from the crown, diſregarded the ſum- 
mons, The primate next took a holder ſtep, claiming 
upon the ſame ground, the cuſtody of the caſtle and 
tower of Rocheſter from the king himſelf. 
At this time, William de Eynesford, a military 
tenant of the crown, was the patron of a living be- 


longing to a manor, that held of the archbiſhop of | 


Canterbury, Becket, who now: pretended a right 
to all ſuch vacant churches, preſented one Law- 
rence, à prieſt, to that of Eynesſord; but the in- 
cumbent was vialently expelled by William, patron 
of the living in queſtion, The patron, who acted 
both as judge and party in ſpiritual courts, iſſued 
out a ſentence of excommunication againſt Eynes- 


ford, who complained to the king of the injury he. 


had received, in being expoſed to the penalties 
contained in that terrible ſentence, without the con- 
ſent of his ſovereign. Henry, who had now broken off 
all perſonal intercourſe with Becker, ſent a meſſenger 
to him, with orders to abſolve Eynesford without 
delay ; but was anſwered by this meek prelate, that 
the king had no right to inform him whom he 
ſhould. excommunicate, or whom abſolve. How- 
ever, after many remonſtrances and menaces, St. 
Thomas condeſcended, though with a very ill grace, 
to comply with the royal mandate. 


Henry, notwithſtanding this oppoſition from the 
archbiſhop, maintained his reſolution of rectifying | 


the diſorders of the clergy, who were very licen- 
tious in their manners, under pretence that they 
were not ſubordinate to the civil power, and that 
| piritual, penalties alone could be inflicted for their 
enormous oftences. The late times of national 
confuſion had demoliſhed all diſtinctions ; clerks 
and prieſts were as notorious for wickedneſs as the 
laity, Holy orders were become a full protection 
for crimes. of the deepeſt dye. Robberies, murders, 
rapes, and adulteries, were daily committed by ec- 
gleſiaſties with impunity. - Many: perſons, during 
the former. reign, who were dy no means qualified 
either by their learning or virtues, had taken orders, 
that they might indulge themſelves in their irregu- 


nat any eccleſiaſtical preferment, nor did they belong 


behaviour was flagitious in a very high degree. 


The prieſts of this age, among other ways of de- | 


luding the people; had introduced the ice of 
ſelling on which at length — very 


| 


: 


| an implicit obedience to the will of the pfieſf 


dom; to which the biſhops, after conſulting with 


tice, and that a law might be enacted for the more 


 gainful trade, and enriched the clergy in proponih 
as it impoveriſhed the lait); Who were taught, chat 
a principal part of their dury. Henry was Res 
mined, by a rigorons. puniſhment of theſe offender, 
to free his people from their oppreffions ; nor wa; 
it long before an opportunity offered, which afforded 
him à plauſible allegation' for carrying his juſt de. 
ſipn inc: enten n. 
The daughter of a man of fortune in Worceſter. 
ſhire had Fav debauched by a prieft, , who had 
murdered her father, to avoid the effects which he 
apprehended might attend the commiſſion, of ſuch 
a erime. The murmurs of the people ran hich 
and the king infiſted that the culprit ſhould be de. 
livered up to the civil magiſtrate. Becket pleaded 
the privilege of the church; and gave orders that 
the delinquent ſhould be confined in the biſhop',' 
priſon, to prevent his being taken into cuſtody by 
the king's officers. Hereupon Henry demanded, 
that he ſhould be firſt tried by the ſpiritual court, 
and then given up to the ſecular power: but this 
was oppofed by the archbifhop, who alledged the 
juſtice of trying a man twice for the fame crime, 
and maintained, no greater puniſhment than degra. 
dation could be infficted on him, though he him. 


in the face with a red hot iron, for ſtealing a chalice 
out of a church. eo Boks - | 

© Henry immediately convened a general aſſembly 
of all the biſhops, of whom he demanded that the 
' murderer ſhould be delivered into the hands of juſ- 


effectual puniſhment of ſuch offenders for the future, 
| Becket retired with the biſhops to conſider of the 
propofition made by the king; bur they being 
gnided by his will, it was determined that the eul- 
prit ſhould not be delivered into the hands of the 
ſecular power. The king demanded, whether they 
would obſerve the laws and cuſtoms of this king- 


the primate; replied, that they were ready to ſubmit 
in all things, “ ſaving the rights and privileges of 
the church.” Henry was provoked to the higheſt 
degree at an anſwer 60 palpably evaſive, and left the 
aſſembly with viſible marks of difpleafure in his 
countenance, %%% «. 

At length the biſhops reflected cooly on the part 
they had acted, in contempt of royal prerogative. 
They knew the power of Becket at Rome, and 
weighed it with that of Henry on the throne of En- 
gland. They concluded it was the fafeſt ſtep, to 
make their intereft as barons the meaſure of their 
- obedience as churchmen. Accordingly they made 
ſubmiſſion to the king at Oxford, and there retracted 
their reſervation. Becket, however, continued in- 
flexible; and nothing but the interpoſition of the 
pope's legate Philip, who dreaded the reſentment 
of ſo powerful a prince, could have prevailed with 
him to retract his opinion, and give an expreſs pro- 


| miſe of obferving the ancient uſages of the realm. 
| Henry, however, could not reft contented with 4 


declaration in general terms. He was determined 


| to define exprefsly, and fix the limits of the civil 
| power; and to form into ſtanding laws thoſe cuſtoms 
| with which he required a compliance, in order to 
| put a ſtop to the uſurpations of the church, before 
they were too firmly eftabliſhed by 

time. Wich this intent he ſummoned 


A. D. 1164- 
a general council of the prelates and nobility at Cla- 


Re eee | | rendon, where he fubmirted the fubje&t of diſpute 
larities without fear of cenfure. Theſe perſons held | 


| ro their diſcuſſion, 2 at the ſame time, thelt 
P 


| 4 concurrence to his plan o 
to any dioceſe; fo that not being under controul, their | 


roceeding. 
The. biſhops in general complied through fear; 


ad in this affembly a number of articles wete 
paſſed into laws, with little oppoſition, which | 


were afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 


Conſtitutions of Clarendon ; a recital of W 
| her 


detet. 


ſelf had, but a few months before, branded a prieſt 
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| « All ſuits about the preſentation/and'adyow- | 


ſai of churt hes, between either laity or clergy, all 


be tried and determined in the king's courts, 
II. „ Churches belonging to the king's fee, cane 
not be granted in perperuity, without his conſent. 
II. Clergymen accuſed: of any crime whatever, 
and ſummoned by the 0 5 juſtices, ſhall appear” 
in his court, and plead to ſuch articles as the civil 
magifttare ſhall requite; and in the eceleſiaſtical 
court to ſuch as are-cognizable therein, provided 
che King's juſtices ſend an officer to inſpect the 
proceedings of the ſpiritual: cout; and in caſe a 
clerk is convicted, or: pleads guilty, he is to loſe 
his privilege, and be protected by the court no 


go out of the Kingdom, without Jeave firſt obtained 
from the king; and, on obtaining a licence, theyß 
either in their paſſage, ſtay, or return, to the pre- 
judice of the king, or bis Kingdom. 

V. « Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged 
to make oath, or give ſecurity, to continue in the 
place where they live; but only to conform to the 
judgment of che church in order to their abſolu- 


VI. „ Laymen ſhall not be aceuſed in the ſpiritual 


neſſes, in the preſence of a biſhop; yet ſo as the 
archdeacon loſe not his right, nor any of his dues; 
and if the offenders are ſuch that no one will or dare 
accuſe them, then the ſheriff, at the biſhop's requeſt} 
ſhall caufe twelve legal men of the town or vicinage, 
to make oath before the biſnop that they will declare 
the truth of the matter according to the beſt of their 
knowledge. T7 HR SITE $0 1130 4 ; ” | 
VII. 4 None, either of the king's tenants, or of 
his miniſterial officers, ſhall be excommunicated, | 
nor any of their lands put under an interdict, un- 
lets application be firft made to the king, if he be 
in England; or, in caſe he be out of the realm, to 
his juſticiary, that he may ſee juſtice done in their 
caſe; ſo that what is cognizable in the king's court 
may be there determined, and what pertaineth to 
the ecclefiaſtical, may be remitted thitber. 
VIII. „ All appeals; in ſpiritual cauſes, ſhall be 
made from the archdeacon'to the biſhop; from the 
biſhop to the primate; and from the primate, in | 
failure of juſtice, to the king; nor ſhall it be 
lawful to proceed farther without the king's: con- 


** 


IX. * If a ſuit ariſe between à clergyman and 
a layman, which the firſt pretends to de held by 
nk almoine, (a tenure of lands or tenements be- 
owed for perpetual alms,) and the latter maintains 
t io be a lay fee, the tenure ſhall be tried before the 
king's juſticiary by the verdict of twelve lawful men, 
lummoned according to the cuſtom of the courts, þ 
by order of the king's chief. juſtiee; and if the tene- 
ment is found to be held in frank almoine, the ſuit 
dull be tried in the ſpiritual court; but if the ver- 
dit brings in a lay-fee, the ſuit ſhall be carried on 
= the king's court, unleſs they both hold of the 
ame lord, either ſpiritual or temporal, in which 
ale it ſhall be tried in his court: provided, how- 
ve, that the perſon, ſeifed of the tenement in 
queſtion, be not, on account” of ſuch verdict, diſ- 
kiſed till the ſuit is determind. 
X. * If any inhabitant of a city, caftle; borough, 
eſne manor of the king, be cited for any 


= the archdeacon or biſhop, and will nor 


tisfaction upon their ſummone they may 


for the perufal, if agreeable, of our J ri6t te exevmrtinicate' Him, till che kin 
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| officer! of the place be made acquainted therewith, 
chat he may oblige the perfort/to'make. fätisfacrion 

to the church; and ud fuch "officer Fail ig ſac 

doing, he” ſhalf/be' finable at the kings pleafute; 


and the biſſiop may then exett his eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority upon the accuſed perſon . 
XI. „ All archbiſhops, biſhaps, and others df the 


| clergy, poſſeſſed of eccleffaſtital digtities or bene- 
| Rees, who hold of the king n capite, are to look 
| upon their eſtates as batonies, and ſhall appear be- 
fore the king's juſtices and officers 'to anfwer the 
duties of their renures; they alf alſo perform and 
| obſerve all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and fervices, 
| arid ſhall Hold themſelves,” as other barons; obliged. 
to be preſent at judicial proceedings in the King's 
court, till ſentence comes to be given againſt life 
| XII. «When any archbiſhoptic, biſhopric, ab- 
bey, or prior, of royal foundation or partonage, be- 
comes vacant, the king ſhall enter thereon, and re- 
| ceive all the iſſues and profits thereof as of his own 


q 


[ 

| eftares ;- and when he ſhall think fit that the vacancy. 

hall give fecurity not to afk or obtain any thing of fuch church be filled up; rhe king ſha ſend his. 

| mandate to the chapter or convent, and the election 

IIſhall be made in the king's chapel, with his conſent, 
and by the advice of fach [dignitaries of the realm. 


as he ſhall call together for that purpoſe; and.the 
perſon fo elected ſhall there, before his conſecration, 
do homage and' fealty to the king, as. to his liege 


XIII. If any of the nobiliry fhould violently 


| oppoſe the biſhop or archbiſhop, or archdeacon, 


in doing juſtice on themſelves to their renants, the 


king ball take cognizance of the matter, and 


oblige them to ſubmn to juſtice. And if any deny 


| the king his rights, and decline ſtanding to the, 
| judgment of the court, then the archbiſhop, biſhop, 
and arehdeacons, ſhall employ their cenſures aud 

authority to oblige them to make the king ſatis- 


tion. 5 „ 
XIV. «Goods or chattels, forfeited to the king, 
ſhall not be protected in any church or Nee 
to ſecure them from being feized according to law, 
becauſe they belong to the king wherever they may 


be found, either in the precincts of the church, or 


elſewhere. n 


XV. « Theelergy ſhall no longer pretend to the 
right of FEE the payment of debts contracted 
te, 


by oath or promiſe, All actions and ſuirs for debts, 


however contracted, ſhall, be ttied in the, civil 
£47 VVV 1 EE UCL I OLE TILCIE/ Ee! 
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XVI. © Thefons of tenants; holding in villainage, 
ſhall not be ordained, without conſent firſt obtained 
of the lord of the manor, on Whole lands they were 
known to be born.” e e ee oa 
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The above conſtitutions being reduced to writing, 
it was refolved that every member preſent ſhould 
ſubſcribe their names, and take an oath to obſerve 
them. All the prelates readily obeyed, except 
Becket, who objected to ſetting bis name, alledg- 
ing, hat would be a contradiction to the general 
promiſe he had given, and which he thought quit 

ſufficient.” The King and the temporal lords we 
highly offended'at this oppoſition, which amounted 


to a confeſſion that he meant to impoſe on his ſo. 


vereign, and fraudulently evade the obedience he 
had promiſed. The grand prior of the Templars 
threw himfelf upon his knees, and with many tears 


intreated Becket, if he paid any regard to his own 


fafety, or that of the church, not to provoke with a 
fruitleſs oppoſition, the indignation of a powerful 
monarch; Who was abfolutely determined on his 
purpoſe, and had ſworn to take ample revenge on 
every perſon who ſhould in this matter dare to 
oppoſe him, Becket finding himſelf deſerted by 


his 
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his. own. party, and thus; prefſed..by, Richard de J king's» court; »requiring him 10 do juſtice to a grey 


Haſtings, he gave his aflent in theſe remarkable officer of the houſhold, in relation 40 an eſtate; which 
vos be 155 my, maſter's Ne ſhould; | he claimed from the church of Canterbury, con. 
2 ed ar preſent I ſubmit. to it, re- 

o 


cerning which that nobleman complained*o the kin 
lying to incur a perjury, and to repent afterwards by an appeal, declaring that juſtice was denied him 
as I may, The On heard, him, with! a marked || by-the-arehbiſhop,1 ouch (ls goto uh IP 

aſtoniſhment, and were not a little abaſhed at what: || Hereupon the king ſent a citation 0 Becket, by 
he had ſaid, Vet he declared his aſſent to the con- which he was ordered to appear before his ſovereign 
ſtitution, and promiſed; legally, with good faith;; || lord, upon an appointed day. But the primates 
and without reſerve and fraud,“ to obey them, and |, anſwer was an expreſs. declaration, that he would 
even took, an oath to ratity his ſolemn, promiſe. not obey the ſummons. This refuſal being an 
They then. ſigned. the articles and ſet, their ſeals evident infringement of the King's right, as well 
to them; but this Becket peremptorily refuſed; as an inſult offered to his dignity, it: was reſalyed 
| 
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a reſerve which.is. not, to. his honour; for after his, unanimouſly in council, to bring Thomas à Beckct 
formal declarations that he would obſerve the con- ||; before the high court of parliament, to anſwer for 
ſtitutions, it was trifling and inconſiſtent. to ſcruple ||| this and many other offences, A great council of 
the ſigning them: for, beſides his verbal engage - the nation was accordinglyſummoned at Northamp. 
ment, the conſent he had given to the articles is J ton, which being aſſembled, Henty complained in 
exprelsly declared in the preamble of the act, which very moderate terms of the contempt the archbiſhop 
is as frong a teſtimony againſt him as his ſubſcrip-! |]. had ſhewn to his mandate. Becket, on being called, 
tion or ſignature could be; and moſt authors aFzree; ||| confeſſed the fact, and, being condemnod guilty of 


that he received one authentic copy of it, another contumacy againſt che king's majeſty, his goods and 
being delivered to the, archbiſhop. of Vork, and a, chattels were confiſcated. The biſhops:unanimouſly 
thif to che king himſelf, to be enrolled among the concurred with the temporal barons in this ſentence; 


royal charters, 
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and it being under ſtoocd that a fine of five hundred 
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After Having thus far obtained the completion of: . pounds would be accepted by Henry, the primate 


his deſires, Henry tranſmitted the. conſtitutions | of. || bound ſecurities for, the payment of hat ſum, - 
Clarendon to Rome, in order to their being ratified. | Henry, on the following day, made a demand of 
by Alexander III. who was ſovereign pontiſf; but; [| five hundred, pounds, which, he ſaid! he had lent 
when they came to be examined in the ſacred cal- | the archbiſhop, when, chancellor. Becket aſſirmed 
lege, the .þope condemned and, annulled molt of thei || it was a gift, but not being able to bring proof, he 
articles, Judging them to be ſubverſive of the papal} ||, was condemned to repay. the money. On the third 
power in England, by rendering it dependent on [|| day, the king brought ahigher\charge againſt him, 
the late, | Becker, Pe at this determination, || namely, that while chancellor, he had many years 
3 * in ah inſtant o time his ſolemn, engagements;, in his poſſeſſion the profits of ſeyeral vacant biſhop- 
and expecting now to be ſupported in oppoſition IJ rics and abbies, and he was now required to account 
to the will of his maſter, he expreſſed the deepaſt for the, rents, and alſo. for the expenditure of other 
ſorrow (what a precious ſaint this!) for his conceſ- [|| caſual; ſums. that had paſſed through his hands, 
ſions, Jabouring inceſſantly to engage all the biſhops Becket, in reply, ſaid, that not having before been 
to perjure themſelves, for the honour of God, in ||| cited on this matter, he was not prepared to anſwer 
fupport of their eccleſiaſtical privileges. To inforce || the charge, but in due time and place he would not 
his arguments St. Thomas had recourſe to his || fail to do the king right. Henry did not object to 
former artifice of ſelf.mortification, He redoubled [|| allow him time, 32 demanded ſufficient bail for 
his auſter tles, in order, as he ſaid, to puniſh him || his appearance. Upon which he deſired leave to 
felf for his ſinful compliance with the king's, plea»; || conſult; with the biſhops; and the kiog permitted 
lure: he even refuſed io exerciſe, any part of his [| him, to. retire apart with them into an adjoining 
epiſcopal function, till he had received abſolution II room. . WO. 17 
from the pope, which he well knew could be eaſily, || 
obtained; and there is now extant a letter from that 


17 0 to him, which abſolves him from his fin, || ſome of the biſhops adviſed him to do, nor to ſub- 
nd enjoins this pious ſon of the church to return II mit to an examination. After continuing ſilent for 
to the ſervice of the altar, leſt his abſence from it 6 
ſhould” occaſlon a public ſcandal. The primate, | 
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finding himſelf till expoſed to the king's reſentment,“ 


endeavoured. twice to eſcape out of the kingdom I that the perſons; to whom his cauſe was beſt knoun 


without the king's knowledge, which was expreſsly II not being there, he deſired a reſpite till the next 
forbidden by thoſe conſtitutions he had ee = - 5 


ſerve without fraud or deceit ; but contrary winds 
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of mortiffention, Henry, deemed. that he intended 
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length the king requeſted. of his holineſs, that he carry ſuch a meſſage. However the king permitte 


would appoint & legate in England, . whoſe ſuperior || him to depart, and the next day being Sunday, ad- 

8 :  Journed the council till Monday, that he might have 

ten, no reaſon to complain of the proceedings againſt 
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power might curb. the violent 8 of Becket, 


YO Vi n | ich he was 
en joined not to do any thing to the prejudice of the 


archbiſhop; a circumſtance that, defeated. the end || ſaken by the great train of knights who had attend 


him being carried on with too much ſpeed. 
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which Henry had in view; whereupon he ſent back || him to ide parliament, the-agiration of his ſpiris 
the PP” AR with. the utmo t diſdain, and de- * ſo NT PN it brought 5 0 him a fit of the 
to ſeek another mode of revenge on the || cholic, which ſeized him on Sunday night, and ten- 

haughty prelate. An opportunity, of executing this || dered him incapable of attending the council the next 
offered; it Was in || day. All the members-imagined.his illneſs to be 

deen ſent from. the || feigned; but to be certain they deputed ſome of the 


reſolution in a Tegal manner [oo 
conſequence of an order having 
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The prelate was now greatly perplexed ; but he 
reſolved neither to reſign his archbiſhopric, which 


ſome time, he | deſired to ſpeak. with the carls of 
Leiceſter and, Cornwall, who were then with the 
king. Theſe lords being. ſent for, he told them, 


| day, when he would anſwer © as God ſhould'inſpire 
him.“ This being reported to the king by the 
i 1b t Ang cuticnd? biſhops of London and Rocheſter, as purporting that 
As the primate had ſubmitted to a renewed courſe || he would. then deliver in his accounts; - Henry Jent 
mortiheation eme. back the two earls with his aſſent to the required 
an infult to himſelf; ſo chat his former partiality delay, if he would then perform what the two pre- 
to his favourite was converted to hatred, and the I lates had promiſed in his name; but the arch- 
breach” between them grew daily more wide. At II defaulter denied that he had authoriſed them te 


Hecket, on his return home, finding himſelf for- 
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ſaw his illne ſs was real; and he affured them, that 
vith the aſſiſtance of God, he would not fail to ap-. 
ar before them the next day, thodghy he Mould ad 

im his litter. 
9 7 tes, early in the wörtlinz by den e 
che biſhops, who 'endeavoured ta perſdade him, for 
12 ſake'of peace, to fubmit intirely't6' the King's 


5 adding, that if he did not, be would Be 


ched by parlament © of perjuty and treaſon. 
This advice Ste. Thomas rei ed, ſaying, 10 he ap2” 
ated to the church of Rome;“ and 0ded, F 


the, ſecular power ſhould prefame to lay hands on 


me, 1 com manch you, in behalf/ of your father and 
metropolitan, to 1 out the 1 oper e, 


Qi 


hal cenfires9 ?- 75 


Soon after the bildes left kit he aid: "His lat" 1 


u altar dedicated” 10 St. Stephen, ordering to 
bab as on the feſtival of the martyr, with theſe 
— of ſcripture, „Princes ſat and "Cake's inſt” 
e.“ Having thus fortified his mind with the 
eher of ſeſtabceßtleh, to Which Was added a 
3 concealed conſecrated hoſt, he ocerded to the 
patliament. When he arrived at the guter door, 
e took the croſs from the perſon who bore it den 
fore, him, and holding | it up, entered alone into the 
room where the barons were afſembled, exp FER 
his coming. The whole affembly was aſtoniſh 
at ſeeing him appear before them in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner. The biſhop of Hereford offered 
to carry the croſs, being his chaplain, but he re- 
fofed to deliver it, ane that he bore it as 
his protection, and that by this enſign it would be 
Ent under what prince he fought, Upon this 
the archbiſhop. of York repfehended him feverely, 
for thus entering the ſupreme courr' of hig ſovereign 
in the way of definnce, accompanied with a'pr 
mediated _infult.; and he was told both by Tire 
prelate and the hifhop of London, that he would 
find the king's weapon of Net force than his; 
to which he replied, that the king's Weapon indeed 
could kill the Body, but that in his han could kill 
the ſoul, and ſend it to hell. He then again a 8 
pealed to the pope, and prohibited' ein Nom af. 
ting in any other judgment re ecting him. 
Information having peen received by the king of 
the infotent manner of his coming, he retired to an 
inner apartment of the caſtle, an ordered all the 
other ſpiritual and temporal lords to attend him 
there. He now complalned of Becket's contempy 
tuous behaviour, in attempting to appear before 
him in an unheard of manner that was a reproach ta 
wi, as if ſame treachery had been attempted againſt 
primate' s perſon. It was anſwered, that Becket 
hat always i in his deportment difplay ed vanity, ſelf. 
concelt, and arrogance; that this 07 805 was in- 
deed a grofs affront, not only to his ſovereign, but 
all the peers aſſembled in parliament, and that for 
his l ratitude,  perfidy, and vialation of bis oath, 
he ought to be impeac ed of high-treaſon. This 
appeared to be the unanimous opIRion ofall prefent, 
yet the king, from an ill eimed lenity, would not 
allow them to proceed on this ground, Pa only ent 
ſome lords to demand of the archbiſhop, wel It 
he was prepared to do the king right, refpect 
the debt? he claimed, acc6rile to his p bwin 
Vecket's anſwer amounted to an abſolute refuſal, 
which, with his appeal to the Pope appeared t/a 
the temporal barone fuch an 5 0 1 Alt. 
dience, that they adhered. to their former rel 
on of an attainder againſt hien for perjury ind 
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- treated abroad, could not fail, of exciting the in 
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| cognizance, of all, abuſcs.commited, by the ſheriff, 
| balitfs, and other. 17 1150 officers..; "This, ipquiſition, 
ae the molt ſalutary e the, main, 
buſineſs, Henry had. in view, and hic 
| brought. forgard, of his eldeſt 
. had 57 en Enighted by, hi 1 No: 
| oþ 15 ane was. made to the BETS of the Kings: the, 
| On, y difficulty, ſtarted was with gar, to the pre. 
late who up! 10 i orm the ceretn ny. 
N i Jade the prerogative of. the arch- 
{ biſhop. of the bar but on, this. occaſon, it. 1 
Nee y ne archbiſhop'of Yark; Who, affiſted 
by the biſhops o FE and Durham, placed the. 
cx non the head of young Henry), 
$i his prince was a ſtranger, to generous paſſions;, 
1270 ude was not in the catalogue of his 1 
lis father, rp of teſtifying every mark of Fi 
ternal. love for. his” favourite ſon, ſe erved, the, 
| daſh, at his table with his own hands, ſaying at the, 
Ns time, ;* You may now boaſt, m ſon, of beng 
| > s, honourably.f 1 00 9 an 1 upon catch 1 f 
ut, the naughty ſoul, of arry "knew, not fy to. 
| 0 ea proper return to t 8. 9 5 ing "condeſ; cen-, 
in an indulgent, parent. Fe to the archer. 
hes of York, be whiſpered, with a neous 
[991 That he thought it no mighty. degradation. 
| for the ſon: of a petty. count to {erye the heir of a, 
feat king.” . Henry heard not this ungracious "Ie 
Aion, and Was yet, ee to. bis lon” s Wap e 


| di oſition, 5 
| bv king of Frapce. 8 offence, at this cron 
tion, becauſe, his dayghter Margaret, wife, t0 


Was the . 


ot 9 55 rkable 
kl 931 1 Sp 910 * wi "hrs 1 


bk, en e | 
1 a : ſ | 
havg berg many, f Sh rope No 15 cee, 
much bert ibn TK en than Thom 2s; Becket; 

ye. 1 Wall e he will 1 Hy to. make the 
tne. 985 7 to >, AA fil 

holy.9 ol. his Ark geſſorz Die | 


mals 


ink 9 of 


| 3 reaſt of B 
| evolence. 


oung King, was not crowned. with her, hu 296 
12 erefore promiſed Lewis, that the ceremony, 
1950 be. 1700 
gyn and he royal. unction with her huſband; 
925 Was alſo filled with the ſpit gt ol 
He threatened | vengeance. gan 
lc prelates who, had performed the ceremony; 


ir d | | ha 100 ent ſtſelf in vain, The pope, ſuſpend 


oK bis Anathemnas all a proper enquiry 


10 was now ret turned to Normandy, and 1 
| pen pr, his Journey to La 1 
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we and. his daughter receive both, 
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1 er 


up afre the torch of civil 0 


through Kent Wit 


eileges, c iting himſelf as a martyr to the ca 


vanced to Southwark, in the ridiculous parade above 
mentioned, ſet him word, that he might diſpenſe. 


accepted. In this, oſtetitatious perambulation Becket 


had been attended by a number af. Knights, and 


other perſons in As and finding, that the, hearts. 
of the people were! voted. to Him. he began to ex 
erciſe his eccleſiaſtical power in a Mr non? 
G teſtified the pride and ranco his heart. 

E. ſüſpendeg the, ar acpdig ſhop of York” Who "had. 
crowned the, king 's eldeſt ſon; he f ee 


other anita lexgy men 77 equal Tigour; "but, 
the moſt ſingular proofs. of his 1 ide and foll 
were, bis excommunicating a an fo ſpeaking 0 
ef bethully of him, and another fo Or Läbe off the. 
rail Fat one of his of es," e wee uke 
The! archbiſhop of ork, "With ch bi p50 of Loe 
don an nl Gy Has in the mean time, gone over 
to Nor mh and 1 80 feet bf the King implored; 
his we e For: ther elves, "his hole, clergy, a 

tor” the nation” in, 17 The archbiſhop re. 
marked; chat 128 eeket g it E. king, co uld. 
never 15 to; be In u ſafety 15 Her ory. 
gave i 6 00 the Violent commotions. of Jus. 
wing, Weſt db bel, e de, and, 
exclai ct! in alt” 115 anguiſh of 

« that'the” man whom he had” raiſed from't Hatt 


him and fi chi ene (bree ahl triumphed. 
there Ute iſted; that'he” Was very "unfortunate to, 
have tmaintaitied ſo many, 17 cowards in his 
1 — none of whom /w 5 vinditate his honour 


Theſe pafft 


four knights of the houſehold, ho copfigered them, 
aA hint for Becker's death; and, "having communi... 
cated their 0 0 to each other, bound themſelves; 
by a ſolemn oath; to revenge the inſults that had 
been offered to their ſovereign. 

Reginald Fitz. Urfe, Wilftam de Tracy, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Richard Brito, were the four gentle-" 
men of the bed-chamber, who imagined they ould. 
oblige'their maſter by murdering Becket.” With this 


mew they fecretly retired' from the court, and em- 
barked for England in different fh Some, me- 
bed ge 


meing Expreſſions they had dropp ve ſuſpicion, 
of their deſign; of which when Henry was mien e 
he difpatched * a meſſenger after them, with expreſs - 
5 not. to attempt any thing againſt the perſon; 
the primare. "Theſe orders, howeyer, were too, 
"= to prève t the execution of their fatal purpoſe; 
br the conſpirators being aſſembled! at Ys caſtle of 
daltwood, 170 were 7 55 there by wy ve other” 
perſon with whom" 155 haſtened to. Gen, 
he twelve A affiſtants too their ſtatſanb in different 
be of the town, and the four Princip als repaired 
to the houſe of the -archbiſhop. Hide ſecured 
0 or three of his da eltics, they entered fie Apart 


FR and re proached him in bitter terms f for the 


upercilious 17881 of his conduct, 


Becker did nor ſeem in the leaſt Auunted at this 
charge; but what he ſald, in reply 
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taken” to fait bim, The! hour 
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with ble viſit, and that his. preſence would not be. 


the biſhop "of e and. Lond on, and treated. 


17 * Jet, 
e Vue e e ah eh 


ander 1 5 Hint 'of one inſolent, turbulent prieſt,” 
onate expreſſions excited the attention 'of 
the Whale court; but were particularly noticed by. 


„re hens W An + 


to take poſſeſſion of his dioceſe, a light. jj, of veſp $ naw a roached,. and the Archie re- 
io in ors * ThE "He had bur. ||; paired 5 the 7 of St. Benedict. He 220 . 
He landed in e BON, he, made a progreſs. {lowed by, the conſpirators; and he had no ſooner 
Jo 1.4, pom and altenration ill be- | reached.the. Bak than they ſplit... his ſkull, and the. 
coming a man, Who. had ſo lately. received the. | blood, and. b rains Were ſptinkled on the, pave- 
royal pardon He paraged through: the towns . ment, Thus. was the nation delivered from the 


tyranny. of an a 10 endes veured 


of the church, While the credulous multithde hailed |; to. eſtabliſh the authority of the church on the, ruins. 


3 4 earance with hymns of congratulation and: of the civil, eſtabliſhment, We may conclude he 
dae Becker. had broighr”, to. England” 


three, fine horſes, which he intended for a preſent o 


Was not a man of real piety, ſeeing he was deficlent 


„ 


e e e e Aale Pon 
us Thomas 2, ct, was mur- 
dere in the.fifty-hird 1 year. of his age, hes D. 117 | 
175 oy tomult enfycd, on that account in any part of 
kingdom; no man, ſought. to take vengeance. on 
10 andere, ac; even bring them to Juſtice; but 
: when his, leath Was DAWG, multitudes of. xaple. 
| locked. r 0 the church, lamenting over the body, and 
| crofling their 9 ik his blood. After his 
| burial, wany ridiculous ſtories were propagated and 
jaa le of. miracles wraught at his tomb. Men, 
[ng 1 855 rles, do 857 and cows,.were ſaid to have, been 
I reſtored, to. ah It was, aſſerted and credited that, 
the archbiſhop, a_lictle 1 5 before his interment, 
{quitted' his cofhin..co light; the candles of his On 
a 015 ang that, after, the ceremonial, he ſtretehed 
10 g handy, as if, heſipying his, bleſſi ing upon "the: 


ing multituge. eee 
4 8 5 er, the Roman pontilk, taking advantage. 


_— 


1155 name of St. Thomas of e ; and 11 
| bo rel removed to a magnificent. ang. entiche 
Wit t from all parts of Chriſtendom, l. f 
grimages were performed to obtain his. interceſſion; 1 
and it was computed, that in one year above one 
hundred thouſand pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, 
to pay their devotions at his ſhrine. However, 
even in-thoſe/ times of dark ignorancs, men of 
{ſuperior diſcernment were ſo far from acknow- 


itt: 


allow he had\a.claim to the character of an honeſt 
ane and about fifty years after his death it Was 
| publicly difpured at e, whether. bis foul, was in 
heaven or in hell. 4 
No ſooner had the. news 9 5 his 04. 20s reached 
the cars of Henry, than it filled him with ünaffected 
479 5 'He ſhut biwſelf up from. LY Ah of the 
| day, and from all commerce with his | ſervants ;. be 
even refulec, during t three days, food and ſuſtenance. 
| The courtiers1n, waiting, apprehending that his grief 
would be attended with Hy conſequences, broke in, 
upon his ſolitude, and by making uſe of every gu- 
ment of conſolation,. 337 ngth Prevailed upon him, 
to accept of ee at the ſame time intreated 
him to,avert th ger of the pontiff, whoſe, reſent... 
ment he might. " fly apprehend on account of the 
[tar Its. In purſuance. of this ſalutary 
| advice, a ſplendid embaſſy was, ſent to Rome, in 
| ord to Yay, if poſſible, the thunders of the Vati- 
can, Alexander at firſt refuſed an audience o 


PITT 


' ſwered; ; and, his, holin contented bimſelf, with il. 
| ſuing general W againſt the principals. 
and accomplices of Becket's murder. 
The archbiſhop of wig who had always, been an 
implacable enemy tot Fee 10 05 monarch, laid an 
| interdict vba. all the French provinces ſujet to 
; Henry. but ee pe prevented the conſequences. 
| thar in might haye Ents from that ſentence; Two. 
; cardinal s, Were ſent with legatine powers into Nor- 
mandy, to examine into the: 7 1 conduct feſpect- 
ing t * murder of Becket; and a conference Was 
opened at Avranches, where Henry and his. eldeſt 
þ ſon, togethet with all the clergy of Normandy 
{ee preſenr.. . After Jong e the whole: affair 
Was 
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ig one of its, moſt eſſential requiſites, HAN: 5 
the young. prince, . who hearing that; he had ad- A proud, path de . 1; * contra 3 
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F the 10 0 A: of the people, canonized Becket By. 


ledging Becket for à ſaint, that they would not 


| Henry's, ambaſſadors;, but by, a proper iet. 5 
| of lar c ſums of mo 9 his intention Was fully an- 
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GLAND. . 


Was ſotrlech, and all differences between Henry and || the inhabitants; and to promote the growth of 
the pope were terminated on the following con- virtue and the Chriſtian religion, We exhort you 
ditions: The king declared upon oath: in the J to do whatever you ſhall Judge neceſſary to.advance 
church of St. Andrew; that he had neither defired, [ the honour of God, and the ſalvation of the People 
nor cbmmanded the murder of Beckert; but as || whom we Target you to render ſubmiſſive to your 
_ ſome words had eſcaped him, in the agony of || juriſdiftion, an that they own you for their ſove. 
grief, which might have given occaſion to it, he J reign lord; rovided always, that the rights of the 
was deſirous of atonin that offence, by ſtipu- |] church be inviolably obſerved, and Peter- pence 
lating to pay a ſum e ſufficient to maintain || duly paid. If, therefore, you think proper to carry 
two Pander knights for one year in the Holy || your deſign into execution, labour, above all things, 
Land; and to ſerve himſelf three years againſt the. [| to improve the inhabitants in virtue. Uſe both 
infidels, ſhould his holinefs require it. He farther || your own endeavours, and the endeayours of fych 
engaged, not to infiſt on any cuſtoms derogatory [| as you ſhall: judge worthy of being employed in this 
to eccleſiaſtical privileges, that had bern introduced. work, that rhe church of God be more and more 
in the courſe of his reign, nor to hinder appeals to || enriched; that religion flouriſh in the country; and 
the pope; but content himſelf with exacting ſuffl. |} char the things. FOES to the honour of God, and 
cient ferurity from thoſe who leſt his dominions, || the ſalvation of fouls, be diſpoſed of in ſuch a man- 
that they ſhould attempt nothing againſt the rights ||. ner as may nene to an immortal fame upog 
of his crown and kingdom, Thus Henry extri- earth, and an eternal reward in heaven.“ Ee Ns 
een e 
alarming fituation. | I Henry, on receipt of this bull, ſet up a pretended 
ms The king embarked for England, I claim to Ireland; and an opportunity about this 
A. \ 1173s where affairs of conſequence demande] time offered for his nerference in the ig? $ of that 
his prefence; and having now nothing to fear from II iſland. Dermot Macmorro h, a petty King of 
the ſpiritual ſword, he teſumed, probably to divert Leinſter, had bafely feifed Omaek, wife of Orgric, 
the attention of the people from Becket's death, the || king of Meath, during the abſence of her huſband; 
defſgn he had fome years before formed, of making: || who, rovoked by this outrage, collected forces, 
a conqueſt of Ireland. Adrian IV. who at that time and affiſted by Roderic, king of Connaught, drove 
fled the papat chair, defirous of augmenting the ||! the tyrant from his dominions. The. exiled prince 
revenues of the holy. ſce, encouraged Henry to pur- had recourſe to Henry, who was in Gujenne, im. 
ſue the plan he had formed, and granted him a bull Roe his aſſiſtance, and offered, in caſe he je. 
with ample privileges. The reader will not, per- I | ſtored him to His throne, to hold his dominions in 
haps, be diſpleafed to ſee this curious inſtrument at] vaſſalage under the crown of England. Henry 
large, as it affords a convincing proof that the popes [| readily accepted the propoſal; but being, embar. 
of Rome, even in thoſe carl) times, uſurped the J raffed, by the rebellion. of his French, lübeck he 
power of conferring kingdoms. and ſtates on whom I gave Dermot no other aſſiſtance than his letters 
nee II Patent, by Which all his ſubjects, were permitted to 
ee, eee %% ũ ò œ“]U ] c Doors he 0 Kr 5 Sa 1 0 
POP E ADRIAN BULI. ite embark in the enterprize. Supported by thi 
5 POPE. ADRIAN BU 1. alte Derihar went ta Prffl, where be con: 
„ Ae eee of the fun of Cad. to bis for wn. | eluded 2 treaty with Richard, furnamed Strongbay, 
Adrian, 27 of up 17525 of . 8 IJ cart of Strigul, who, having impaiced his fortune by 
an afefolical dH ne gende pleafures, was ready tor any deſperate un- 
an | III dertaking; and promiſed Dermot his ſervices on 
„HE deffre your . expreſſed do ad- condition of marrying Eva, Dermot's daughter, and 
vance the glory of your name on earth, || being declared heir to all his territories. A treaty 
and to obtain in heaven. the prize of eternal happi- |] upon theſe terms being concluded between them, 
neſs, deferves commendation. As a good catholic'|} while Stropgbow was aſſembling forces, Dermqt 
prince, you are very careful to enlarge the borders [| went into Wales, where he engaged for his expedi- 
of the church; to ſpread the knowledge of the tion Robert Fitz-Stephens, and aurice Fitz-Getald. 
truth among the barbarous and the ignorant; and || Being now aſſured of ſufficient, ſyccour, he repaired 
to extirpate the weeds of vice in the garden of the || privatefy to Ireland, and reſided in the monaſtery 
Lord, for which you apply to us for countenance || of Fernes, where he made preparations for the te- 
and direction. We are confident that your enter- || ception of his Engliſh auxiharies. 
rize will be crowned with ſaccefs, becauſe you |] Soon afterwards Fitz-Stepheps landed in Ireland 
ave undertaken it from the nobleſt motives; for || with one hundred and thirty knights, ſixty eſquires, 
whatever is taken in hand from a principle of faith I and three hundred archers. This ſmall 72 
and religion, 1s always ſure to ſucceed, It is || being brave men, and completely armed, a fight 
certain, as you yourſelf acknowledge, that Ireland {| almoſt unknown in Ireland, led the inhabitants 
as well as all other iſlands that have the happineſs || with terror; and Fitz- Stephens, being ſoon, aſter 
of being enlightened by rhe fun of righteouſneſs, || joined by Maurice de Prendergaſt, with ten knights 
and have embraced the doctrines of chriſtianity, I and fixty archers, he was enabled to attempt ihe 
are undaubredly St. Peter's right, and belong to || ſiege of Wexford, where be gaining a ttle, 
the jurifdition of the Roman ſee. We therefore [|| he took the tawn, kan deu arrived ſoon alter 
think, after mature deliberarion, chat to ſettle in || with ten knights, thirty clquires, and one hundred 
chat iſland colonies of the faichful, will be well archers, and joining the other adventurers, formed 
pleaſing ro GG oo. JI a force which carried all before it. Noderic, the 
en are informed: us, that you intend to chief king of the ifland, was defeated in an en- 
make an expedition mro Ireland, to ſubjeR the || gagement; and the prince of Offory, being com- 
- ſand to. guſt laws, and to extirpate viee, which, |} pelled to ſubmit, gave hoſtages. for his peaceaple 
has long prevalled in that country. You promife | eb, 5 ee ee dn 
10 pay us out of every houſe a yearly acknow.. || Not contented with the peſtoration of his do- 
ledgement of one penny, and to maintain the rights I minions, Dermot now projected the dethronint 


of the charch without the leaft infringement or di- of Rodexic, ahd aſ pired even to the ſole ſovereignt / 
mieution. Upon theſe conditions we conſent and of Ireland. With this view he diſpatched a wel- 
allow you. to make deſcent upon chat iftand, ro || ſenger to Strongbow, claiming the perſormunce 
enlatge the bounds of the church; to check the o 1 promiſe, diſplaying, at the ſame time, the 
progreſs of immorality; to reform the manners of I great advantages « a5 might now be reaped, 
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© all reinforcement of troops from England. 
Grongbow ſent over Raymond, one of his retinue, 
with ten knights and ſeventy archers, who landing 

r Waterford, ate ſaid to have defeated. three 
Nef Iriſn; and he himſelf, a few days after, 
brought over above two hundred horſe, and a 
hundred archers, with whom, joining his fellow. 
adventurers, they made themſelves maſters of Was 
terford, and took Dublin by aſſault. Roderic, in 
revenge, cut off the head of Dermot's ſon, who 
pad been left in his hands as an hoſtage; and 
Richard Strongbow having married Eva, ſoon after 


| became, by the death of Dermot, king of Leinſter, | 
| and prepared for conquering the whole iſland; of 


which; beſides many ſmall tribes, there were five 

principal ſovereignties, Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, 
Ulſter and Connaught. There is the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe, that Ireland was originally peopled 
from England; and at this period they remained 
in a ſtate of barbariſm, without even agriculture, 
without arts, deſtitute of laws, manners, and of 
learning. Ferocious by nature, and fond of li- 
berty, they oppoſed every attempt to civilize them; 
and, like ancient Britons, when attacked by a ſu- 
perior force, fled to their foreſts, mountains, and 

caverns for ſafety. Roderic, and the other Iriſh 


of thirty thouſand men; but Strongbow, at the 
head of ' ninety knights, with their tollowers, at- 


tacking them in the night, routed this body of | 
forces, and made a prodigious laughter in the | 


purſuit, 


Affairs were thus gtinted ic Ireland, when Henry tend to weaken the power of his family, and, ulti- 


landed from the continent. Diſpleaſed at the man- 
ner his ſubjects went on, conquering kingdoms 
ſor themſelves, and probably touched with 'a fit 
of jealouſy. for his own dignity in not being a ſnarer 
in their glory, he ſent letters to Strongbow, charg- 
ing him upon his allegiance to repair to him im- 
mediately, and give an account of his conduct 
in Ireland. The earl, who knew he was not in a 


miſſions, and offers of holding ſuch parts of his 


conqueſts as he ſhould approve, under vaſſalage to 


his crown. 5 e 919% | _ 
The king now having determined to invade the 


* 


illand in perſon, after taking proper precautions for | 


the peace of Wales, embarked at Milford, and 
landed about eight miles from Waterford, at the 
head of five hundred knights, beſides other ſoldiers. 


The Iriſh, diſpirited by their late defeats, had laid | 
alide all thoughts of reſiſtance ;' ſo that in the pto- 


greſs. Henry made through the iſland, he had little 
more to do than to appear the protector, and receive 
the homage of his new ſubjects, whom he treated 


with remarkable lenity and kindneſs. He kept his | 


Chriſtmas feſtival in Dublin, the metropolis of his 
new-acquired kingdom, where he convened a na- 
tional ſynod; committed to moſt of the Iriſh princes. 
the government of their own territories; beſtowed 


on Strongbow the commiſſion of ſeneſchal of Ireland 


and after a ſtay of a few months, having been ſum- 
moned by the pope to appear in Normandy, re- 
turned to England in triumph, from whence he 
82 Women. 2H 
en the king's arrival at Savigny, the two legates 
Albert and Theodine, to be: 26 the trial of his 
conduct, with regard to the murder of Becket, had | 
been ini, opened their commiſſion. At 
WR, their demands were ſo exorbitant, that Henry 
broke off the negociation, and threatened to return 
to Ireland. The eardinals, ſenſible that the ſeaſon 

taking advantage of that tragieal' incident was 


„ ets 


e 


2 


„ 


now paſt, were obliged to lower their tone, and the 
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| king of England had the good fortune to con- 
clude an accommodation with them on eaſy terms. 


The conceſſions having been ſigned, Henry re- 
ceived abſolution from the legates, and was con- 


firmed in the grant pope Adrian had made him of 


Ireland, / {1} !:: | enen 

Having now reached the ſummit of human glory, 
Henry flattered himſelf with enjoying a ſeries 
of undiſturbed tranquillity. He was deceived in 
theſe pleaſing expectations. His children proved 
a ſource of the moſt ſevere diſquieiude. Henry, his 
eldeſt ſon, was weary of bearing the royal title 


without authority. He had married Margaret, 
| daughter to Lewis king of France, and the cęre- 
| mony of his coronation had been repeated; in oder 


that his conſort might be included in the ſolemnity. 


He had alſo been permitted to pay a viſit to his 
father-in-law, and continued ſome time at the court 
| of France. Lewis, ever attentive to excite com- 
| motions in England, embraced this opportunity of 
kindling, the flames of domeſtic diſcord in the 
|] family of Henry. He perſuaded the young prince, 
that in conſequence of the ceremony of the coro- 
| nation, he was entitled to an immediate poſſeſſion 
| of a part of the dominions of his father. Impe- 


1 || rious by nature, and full of this extravagant idea, 
princes, alarmed at the danger which now threaten- 


ed the whole iſland, entered into a confederacy, and, 
uniting their forces, beſieged Dublin with an army 


young Henry returned to England, and demanded 


of his father, either his kingdom, or the duchy of 


Normandy. The king was aſtoniſhed at this un- 


| expected demand, and began to fear that his hopes 


of happineſs were built on a chimerical foundation. 
He endeavoured to convince his ſon of the un- 
reaſonableneſs of his deſire; and painted in proper 
colours the folly of a requeſt, which could only 


mately, his own authority. But his endeavours were 
in vain; the prince diſcovered the higheſt diſcontent 

blended with inſolence, at his father's refuſal; and, 
retiring to France, put himſelf under the protection 


| of Lewis, whoſe defire of leſſening the power of 
1] Henry, had given riſe to this domeſtic diſcord. 


But the diſobedience of his eldeſt ſon was not the 


| only misfortune that diſturbed the tranquillity of 
condition to diſpute the king's orders, repaired to | 


him at Glouceſter, where he found means to appeale | 
his anger by making him the moſt humble ſub- 


Henry. Queen Eleanor was jealous of her huſband, 
and, communicating her diſcontent to her two 
younger ſons Geoffrey and Richard, perſuaded'them 


that they alſo were entitled to the preſent poſſeſſion 
of the territor ies aſſigned them: ſhe likewiſe pre- 


vailed upon them to fly ſecretly to the court of 


France, and alſo put on man's clothes, in order to 


eſcape to the ſame court, hen ſnhe was ſeited by 
Henry's order, and confined. Thus Europe be- 
held with aſtöniſnment the moſt indulgent of pa- 
rents at war with his own children, three boys, 


ſcarcely arrived at the age of manhood, requiring a 


great monarch in the full vigour of life, and in the 
height of reputation, to quit the throne, and place 
them on it; and, at the ſume time, ſeveral princes, 


who were not aſhamed to ſupport them in their ab- 


ſurd and unnatural pretenſio ns. 
The king of France was not the only , o 
monarch who began now to be jealou A Nh 


» 


of Henry's growing power. William, king of | 


Scotland, had long beheld it with terror, and trem- 
bled for the conſequences. He followed- young 
Henry to France, under pretence of renewing the 
45 that had long continued between the Scottiſh 
and French nations; but in reality to concert pro- 
per meaſures for diſtreſſing the king of England, 
Nothing leſs than the amazing abilities of the 


Engliſh monarch could have extricated him out 


of the innumerable difficulties with which he Was 


now ſurrounded.” The deſertion of many of his 


werful barons, particularly in Normandy, gave 
him reaſon te fear that his own 'ſubjedts would 
deſert him in the day of battle; he therefore took 
twenty thouſand Brabanters, all veteran troops, in 
his PAY. and by his liberality attached them POE 
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to his perſon. He alſo applied to pope Alexander, 


who, in compliance with this requeſt, promulgated | 


anathemas againſt young Henry and all his adhe- 
rents: but the papal thunder, whoſe effect was irre- 
ſiſtible in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, loſt its power when 
employed in a diſpute merely temporal: the flamin 
bolts of the Vatican fell harmleſs to. the ground. 
Indeed, the clergy were very remiſs in ſupporting a 
ſentence, that was not in the leaſt connected with 
the intereſt of their order. The king was therefore 
obliged to have recourſe to arms; and his virtues 
never ſhone with ſo much luſtre as in this alarming 
criſis. The ſight of impending dangers animated 
him with freſh courage. Bleſt with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing preſence of mind, he viewed with the moſt 
intrepid coolneſs the approaching ſtorm, and plan- 
ned the moſt prudent meaſures to break its force. 
Lewis, on this occaſion, ſummoned an aſſembly 
of the chief vaſſals of his crown to meet at Paris, 
and engaged them by - oath to adhere; to young 
Henry's cauſe. In return, that prince ſwore never 
to deſert his French allies; and having cauſed a new 


great ſeal to. be made, laviſhly diſtributed among | 


them conſiderable parts of thoſe territories which he 


emma to conquer from his father. The counts 
of FI 


anders, Bologne, Blois, and Eu, jealous of 


Henry's power, and allured by the proſpect of ad- 


vantages they hoped to abtain from the young unna- 
tural prince, declared openly in his favour, Wil- 
liam: of Scotland entered into the ſame confederacy ; 
and a plan was formed for a general invaſion of the 
different parts of the extenſive dominions of the king 
of England, | 


Richard was the firſt who began hoſtilities, by re- 


pairing into Guienne, and exciting the greater part 


of the inhabitants to take up arms againſt his fa. 


ther, Geoffrey ſtirred up a rebellion in Brittany, 


and put himſelf at the head of the inſurgents. Nor- 


by the carls of Flanders, Bologne, and Blois. The 


in Eſſex at the head of a large body of Flemiſh ' 

troops, to excite an. inſurrection among the Engliſh. 
The active -genius of Henry now towered above 

misfortunes. He ſaw his dangers, but was not 


wie, after loſing the 
Was 1 8 to abandon the enterprize. 
ſand Brabanters, ſent by Henry into Brittany, de- 
ſeated the rebels, and obliged 
their duty. The army of 1 was routed at 
St. Edmonſbury in Suffolk, and above ten thouſand 
Flemings ſlain on the ſpot. Henry advanced at 
the head of his army againſt. the inſurgents in 
Guienne, retook the places they had ſeized, and 
| lay down their arms, and ſubmit to 


obliged them to 
V 
aving thus defeated t igns o 
A. D. 1174 1 CT France, and — his 
frontiers out of danger from any attempts of his 
enemies, the king landed at Southampton; and in 
order to gain the affections of his people, before he 
.praceeded againſt the Scottiſh army, ſubmitted to 
an act of humiliation,, which all the power of the 
Church could not have impoſed on him. He knew 
_ that the xidiculous ſtorles of Becket's miracles were 
firmly believed by a weak and 17 people, and 
that 1 himſelf lay under ſtrong ſuſpicions of being 
-acceflary to his death. He determined, therefore, 
to remove every ſhadow of complaint, by joining in 
the reigning devotions of the times. He ſet out for 
Canterbury in order to make atonement for his of- 
L een, ⁊ͤ nets 1 hen, 
As Joon as he came within ſight of the cathedral, 
at the diſtance of three miles, he diſmounted, and 
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| 


northern counties. 


walked bare ſoot over. a road that was full of rough ||. 


- | — | 
and ſharp ſtones, which ſo wounded his feet, that 
in many places, they were ſtained with his blood 
When he got to the tomb, he threw himſelf 
proſtrate before it, and remained ſome time in 
fervent prayer: during which the biſhop of Lon. 
don, in his name, declared to the people, that he 
had neither commanded, nor adviſed, nor by any 
artifice contrived, the death of Becket; for the 

truth of which he appealed, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, to the teſtimony of God. Not content 
with this, he ſubmitted to a penance ſtill more 
ſingular and humbling. He aſſembled a chapter 
of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before them, or. 
dered a ſcourge of diſcipline to be put into the 
hands of each, and preſented his bare ſhoulders to 
the laſhes, which ſeveral biſhops and abbots in. 
flicted on him. This ſharp penance being over, 
he returned to his prayers before the tomb, which 
he continued all that day and the next night; not 
even ſuffering a carpet to be ſpread under him, 
but kneeling on the hard pavement. Early in the 
morning he made a ſolemn proceſſion round the 
altars of the church, and paid his devotions to the 
ſaints interred there; then returning to the ſhrine 
of the canonized prelate, he made an offering of 
forty pounds per annum, to ſupport a number of 
lamps, to be kept continually burning before his 


tomb. True devotion is more becoming, while it 


is unſullied by oſtentations. e e 
Scarcely had Henry recovered from a fever, oc. 
caſioned by his ſevere penance; when his ſleep was 


| diſturbed in the middle of the night by a meſſen. 


er, who inſiſted upon being admitted to his pre. 
ence at that unſeaſonable hour. Being introduced 
by a (gentleman of the bed-chamber, he told the 
king he was ſent with good tidings from Ranulph 
de Glanville: Henry enquired kindly after his 


health. He is well, anſwered the meſſenger, and 
mandy was invaded by the king of France, aſſiſted 
at Richmond caſtle in Yorkſhire. 
Scottiſh monarch led an army into the northern | 
parts of England ; and the carl of Leiceſter landed | 


holds your enemy, the king of Scotland, a captive 
Henry, aſtoniſh. 
ed, ordered him to repeat what he had ſaid. After 
doing ſo, he produced a letter, which contained the 
particulars of this great event. The king had no 


| ſooner read it, than leaping out of his bed, and 
| ſhedding tears of gratitude, he with eyes and hands 
| raiſed to heaven, 
intimidated. He had taken ſuch precautions in | 

roviding for the- defence of his frontiers, that | 
Le reater part of his army, | 
ch Ten thou- 


gave God thanks. He chen ſent 
for his friends, to partake with him of the pleaſure 
he felt at this unexpected news; the particulars of 
which were as follow: © x50 | 


William, king of Scotland, blocking up the caſtle 


| at Alnwick with his regular forces, ſent all his ir- 
them to return ito | 


regulars to ravage the country. A troop. of: theſe, 
under the command of Duncan, earl; of Fife, en- 
tered, Warkworth, which they burned to the 


| ground, and maſſacred all the inhabitants, men, 


women, and children. This act of cruelty raiſed 
the ſtrongeſt reſentments in the people of all the 
The Yorkſhire. barons aſſem- 
bled under Ranulph de Glanville, ſheriff, forming 
a body of horſe, in which were about four hundred 
knights, and after a long forced march, they en- 
.tered Newcaftle on the fourth of July. They there 
learned in what manner the forces of the enemy 
were ſcattered; which giving them a reaſonable 
hope of finding the king weakly guarded, they re- 


ſolved to ſet out the next morning, in order 10 


ſurprize that part of the army which lay beſore 
Alnwick caſtle. As they proceeded on their 
march, ſo thick a fog aroſe that they could With 
difficulty find their way; upon which ſome adviſed 
returning back to Newcaſtle; but Bernard de Ba- 
liol, one of the principal barons, declaring, that 
rather than ſtain his character with the infamy of 
ſuch a retreat, he would go forwards alone, they all 
reſolved to proceed. While advancing, the m 
which had covered and - concealed their march, 
ſuddenly diſperſing, they had a near view of Alu- 
wick caſtle, and ſoon diſcerned; the Scotch my 
| amian 
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midſt a troop of between ſixty and ſeventy horſe- || agreed to, And Henry was ſuffered to make war on 
p en, diverting himſelf with the exerciſes of chi- || his ſon Richard, who having gained the poſſeſſion 
12 Iry in an open plain. He at firſt took them for of ſome caſtles in Poictou, ſingly refuſed to accept 
Ks letachment commanded by Duncan, returning || the propoſed conditions. None of the other con- 
7 Warkworth; but on their nearer approach, federates would now aſſiſt him, ſo that helpleſs, and 
diſcovering by their banners that they were Engliſh, IJ flying with a few of his barons, from one retreat to 
de was amazed, yet not daunted; for ſuppoſing. || another, as Henry purſued him, he was at laſt con- 
ſome bands of his forces which were on every fide || ſtrained, notwithſtanding the ſtubborn pride of his 
ſcouring the country, would come to his aid, || heart, to ſubmit without reſerve to the king's 
or perhaps from the mere impulſe of a raſh un- mercy; who took the rebel to his boſom with the 
thinking courage, he fiercely ſhook his ſpear, || kindeſt marks of parental affection. They went 
ſaying to his men, that * now it would be ſeen. || together to another conference, appointed by the 
who was a good knight;” having thus ſpoke, he || king of France, at which were likewiſe preſent the 
led his men immediately to the attack, charging I two other brothers, Henry and Geoffrey Planta. 
foremoſt himſelf; but his horſe being killed under || genet, with all the greater vaſſals of the French 
kim in the firſt ſhock, he was taken priſoner, and I crown, except the earl of Flanders. Henry now 
with him moſt” of his knights. Some nobles who || granted his. ſons leſs advantageous terms than he 
were not engaged in the action, hearing what had |] had before offered. The principal were conſider. 
happened, threw themſelves into the hands of the || able penſions, and ſome caſtles which he granted 
Engliſh, that they might be partakers in the ill for- them for their reſidence, with an indemnity of all 
tune of their ſovereign. The victorious party, with- |] their adherents, who were reſtored to their honours 
out encountering any other detachment of the enemy. ] and eſtates. _ 2 * LO e 
returned that evening to Newcaſtle, and the next || The king of Scotland was the only conſiderable 
day they conducted their royal priſoner to the caſtle || loſer, of all thoſe who had embraced the cauſe of the 
of Richmond. All his army, on the firſt account |] young princes, Henry reſtored to liberty, without 
they received of this misfortune; retired precipitate- || any ranſom, about nine hundred knights, whom he 
ly into Scotland. Such remarkable ſucceſs was at- had taken priſoners; but William paid for his free- 
tributed to the protection of St. Thomas, and this || dom. the ancient independency of his crown. He 
opinion, ſpreading through the whole kingdom, tend- || agreed to do homage to Henry for Scotland, and all 
ed greatly to depreſs the ſpirits of the Engliſh rebels; || his other poſſeſſions; that his: barons and nobility 
but many barons being till in arms, Henry marched. || ſhould do the ſame; that the biſhops ſnould take an 
without delay to chaſtiſe them. He firſt inveſted || oath of fealty; that both ſhould ſwear: to adhere to 
the caſtle of Framlingham, belonging to Hugh Bi- || the king of England, if William ſhould break his 
god, who was too well acquainted with the martial |] engagements; and that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, 
diſpoſition of Henry to attempt defending his for- Roxborough, Sterling, Jedborough, and Berwick, 
trels. The biſhop of Durham, who had effected an || ſhould be delivered into Henry's hands, till the per- 
entire independence, delivered up the caſtles of || formance of the articles. Accordingly William, 
Norham and Alverton. The officers of the carl of || after his being releaſed, brought up all his barons, 
Leiceſter followed the biſhop's example and gave up || prelates, and abbots, who did homage to Henry in 
the caſtles of Montſorrel, Groby, and Leiceſter, | York cathedral... He alſo engaged the king and 
Mowbray delivered up the caſtle of Thirſk, and the || ſtates of Scotland, to make a. perpetual ceſſion of 
earl of Ferrers, Stotville, and Dufelde. the fortreſſes of Roxborough and Berwick... Few 
Such was the iſſue of this unnatural rebellion in || princes were ever ſo happy to gain ſuch conſiderable 
England; and this prodigious career of ſucceſs ren- advantages of their weaker neighbours with ſuch 
dered it impracticable to purſue the intended in- juſtice, as Henry gained from the king of Scotland, 
vaſion from Graveline, where the younger Henry || who had wantouly waged againſt him an unjuſt war, 
was ready to embark with a powerful army. Lewis, || in which all the neighbouring princes, and even his 
therefore, in conjunction with the carl of Flanders, || own unnatural ſons, were, without provocation, 
laid ſiege to Rouen, The combined army puſhed || combined againſt him. 121 


the ſiege with Koen. vigour, and the French king || Before the king left; Normandy, his eldeſt ſon 
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e flattered himſelf with being able to make himſelf || ſtaid at Rouen, while he went into Anjou, in which 
5 maſter of the place before the arrival of Henry. || time ſeveral meſſengers were ſent from Lewis, to 
e, He was however miſtaken. The garriſon made a || perſuade the young prince not to venture to go into 
1 noble defence, and Henry landed before Lewis || England with his royal parent, who, it was inſi- 
c 


could ſubdue even the outworks, The preſence of || nuated, as ſoon as he ſhould have him in his power 


n, the Engliſh monarch ſtruck the enemy with terror; || there, would confine him in priſon; which artful 

d and the combined forces retired from the ſiege with || repreſentations ſo. terrified the young prince, that 

he the utmoſt precipitation, leaving behind them all || when his father ordered him to come to Caen, from 
at their baggage. . . II whencethey were to take ſhipping, he refuſed to obey. 

Ig A concluſion of the war was now deſired by all || Henry having been informed of the reaſons which 

ec the confederates. Every enterprize they had formed || produced this reluctance, aſſured him by ſeveral gra- 

n- with confident hopes of ſucceſs, from their great || cious meſſages that he had nothing to fear. Thus 
2 uperlority of ſtrength, having been ſtrangely de- encouraged, he threw himſelf at his father's feet, in 
ny ſeated by ſuch a ſeries of incidents in Henry's favour, ||| the preſence, of many nobles, and with a great ef= 
ple that the immediate hand of God ſeemed to appear ||| fuſion of tears, implored his Jorgivenyl. of all he 
- Fj 'upporting and maintaining his cauſe. The only I] had done to offend him; and moſt earneſtly begged 


dubt was, whether the king of England would || that, as his father and lord, he would receive from 


ore conſent to a peace, when revenge and glory ſeemed || him homage, and an oath of allegiarice; adding, 
eit | ally to demand a continuance of the war againſt || that till he permitted him, as be had done his two 
ith enemies diſappointed in all their underta ings. ||| brothers, to give him theſe pledges of future loyalty, 
ſed | But no advantage he. could gain over them ap- he ſhould never belie ve his indignation againſt him 
Ba- cared of ſuch importance to the happineſs of his II entirely remove. 

ou | ife, or the welfare of his people, as recovering his']] Touched with this mark of filial contrition, Henry 
po hildten out of their hands, and reclaiming them I confented,; upon which the prince not only took the 
al dom thoſe errors into which their, inexperienced || oathof allegiance, hut voluntarily ſwore that he would 
miſt Youth had drawn them. Lewis having demanded. [|] be guided in the whole. ordering. of his: houſhold, 
5 | conference, Henry appeared at it, with the moſt | and all his other affairs, by his father's advice; and 


b _ "ne and pacific diſpoſition, A truce was J as long as he lived, would do no harm to thoſe vaſſals 
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who had ſerved his father in this war, on account of 
that ſervice; but would honour and promote them 
as men who had been faithful both to their king and 
to him. Theſe matters being adjuſted between the 
father and ſon, they went to Bar eur, and embark- 
ing there landed at Portſmouth, to the inexpreſſible 
Joy of all Henry's faichful ſubjects, RS, 
Thus ended this rebellion, the firſt and laſt ever 
raiſed in England, without ſome diſpute on the. title 
of the king to the crown; ſome difference on the 
ſcore of religion, or the pretence of ſome grievances 
injurious to the public. Vet, ill- founded as it was, 
it ſhook the throne; but divine providence ſo aſſiſted 


mics fell before him, and their malice ſerved. only 
to make his Virtues more conſpicuous, and his power 
more extenſive. . 10 | | 


A. P, 1176, ing now extended over every part of 
Henry's dominions, he applied himſelf to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and to render permanent the 
affection of his Engliſh ſubjects. With theſe views 
he ſummoned a general council of the barons and 
prelates at Northampton; In this aſſembly the laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor were revived, to the entire 
ſatisfaction of the people. And in order te carry 


little from the circuits of the judges in theſe days. 


He reſtored the barons, who had joined his rebel- | 


lious ſons, to their eſtates, But having learned || ther's forgiveneſs. After ſuch repeated inſtances 


from experience the danger of ſuffering ſo many 
caſtles to exiſt in the very heart of his kingdom, 
he ſeized many of them, and demoliſhed others. 
He cauſed ſevere penalties to be inflicted for the 
crimes of murder, robbery, and coining. He de- 
moliſhed in a great meaſure the ſuperſtitious trial 
by ordeal, by ordaining, that any perſon accuſed 
of murder or heinous felony,” ſhould, though ac 
_ by the ordeal, be obliged 'to abjure the 
Henry was alſo deſirous of aboliſhing that abſurd 
cuſtom of appealing to ſingle combat; but this had 
taken too firm a root among the nobility and gentry; 
he therefore: contented himſelf with admitting either 
of the parties to challenge'a trial by jury of twelve 
freeholders : this method of trial was very ancient 
in England, having been eſtabliſhed 'by the laws of 
Alfred the Great; box the barbarous taſte of the age 
had of late given more credit to the trial by ſingle 


combat, which had for ſome time been the method I] tions; but the former, diſguſted at a deſign formed by 


of deciding all important controverſies of a perſonal 
nature. By theſe and other wiſe regulations, Henry 


became the delight of his people. All Europe, 


from hating and 3 now began to admire 
and revere him. His abiliti 
his power was Ser beyond inſult, and his cle- 
mency now made more conqueſts in peace, than his 
arms had ever done in war. A ſettled tranquillity 


in his kingdom afforded him that ſatisfaction he had 


ſought in vain from power and grandeur. Eogland 


knew what it was to be governed by Engliſh coun- | 


cils ; her laws were acquiring a new degree of du- 


ration: and the people were contented, protected, 


and happy. | 

in. At this time Lewis, king of France, 
i, + 1179 worn out with years, was defirous of 
reſigning his crown to Philip his ſon; but that 


young prince falling ill, on the day om for his 


coronation, his father, contrary to the advice of his 
council, reſolved to make a pilgrimage to Becket's 
ſhrine, in order to obtain the interceſſion” of that 


The benign influence of peace be- 


8 _— 


es were ſuperior to any, 


”= 


nn. 


upon the monks a * of two hundred gallons of 
| wine annually. Th 


e monks, ſenſible that the ho. 
nour of their faint was concerned, did not fail to 
publiſh, that the prayers of Lewis were anſwered. 
and that the young prince was by the prevalent 
interceſſion of Becket, reſtored to health. Lewis 
died ſoon after his return, and was ſucceeded by 
7 an ambitious, politic prince, who took every 
occaſion to depreſs the power of the Engliſh mo. 
narch. | 1 „ 
Ihe abilities of Henry, though very | 
great, were found adele 7 the A. D. 1180. 
arduous taſk of reforming his rebellious ſong, 
Young Henty again renewed his pretenſions to 
| Normandy, again unſhearhed the ſword againſt his 
father, and was protected by Philip, who favoured 
his unnatural deſigns. But while the young ingrate 
was buſily employed ar Martel, a caſtle near 
Turenne, in digeſting the plan of his intended con. 
' Ipiracy, he was ined with a violent fever. Alarmed 
at the approach of death, who, at the inſtant he 
gives the fatal ſtroke, takes off the veil of ſelf-de. 
ception, young Henry began a ſerious review of 
his paſt conduct, which now, ſtripped of all falſe 


1 diſguiſes, appeared to him what it really was, a 


| monſter of deformity. Terrified at the ſight, and 
thoſe laws into execution, he cauſed the kingdom 


to be divided into ſix parts, and aſſigned to each 
three itinerant juſtices. Thoſe diviſions differ very: | 


penetrated deeply with contrition for his filial in- 
gratitude, he diſpatched a meſſage to the king ex- 
preſſive of his ſincere repentance; eqneſtly ſolicit- 
ing the honour” of a viſit, that he might not die 
without the conſolation of having obtained his fa- 


the king had experienced of his ſon's treachery, it 


was natural for him to ſuſpect, that he only feigned 


indiſpoſition, for the purpoſe of accompliſhing a 
deſign againſt his crown or life; he therefore paid 
no regard to his requeſt, But receiving ſoon after 
an account of his fon's death, the tenderneſs of the 
father ſubdued all his philoſophy and fortitude. He 

| fainted thrice, and when nature found utterance 

| burſt forth in exceſſive lamentatiens of grief 5 | 
| ſorrow, He upbraided himſelf ſeverely for havin 
refuſed the requeſt of a dying, repentant, thoug 
undutiful ſon; and regretted that groundleſs ſuſpi- 
cion, which had deprived the wel: of the laſt op- 
zortunity of making atonement for the errors of his 
ife. Prince Henry died on the eleventh of June, 
in the twenty- eighth year of his age. 
Some hopes were now entertained . 5 118 
that the two ſons of Henry, Richard ſ 
and Geoffrey, had laid aid; their rebellious inten- 


|] his father of ſettling Guienne as an appendage upon 
John, his youngeſt brother, departed the kingdom, 
and prepared to ſeize by force what he was only in- 
titled to by birth; while Geoffrey repaired to the 
court of France, to ſolicit aſſiſtance againſt his fa- 
ther, becauſe he had refuſed compliance with an 
| inſolent demand, that Anjou ſhould be annexed to 
his duchy of Brittany. But the king was ſoon after 
relieved from all future intrigues of this unprinct- 
pled fon, having received intelligence that Geoflrey 
had been killed in a tournament at Paris. : 

Notwithſtanding the vicious diſpoſition of this 
1 which he had manifeſted in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, the news of his untimely end proved the 
ſource of deep affliction to Henry; but his death N 
regretted by few of his ſubjects; for Geoffrey was® 
prince in whom pride, diſſimulation and perfich, 
were equally blended, Neither principles of ho- 
nour, nor thoſe of religion, had the leaſt influence 
over, or could reſtrain his headſtrong refractof 
temper. He was acquainted. with every Vice, 


aint for his recovery. Henry met the French 
monarch at Dover, and condu 
*bury, where rhey both paid their devotions at the 


altar of St. Thomas; and Lewis offered at his tomb 


him to Canter- 


held in univerſal deteſtation, and therefore diſtio- 
guiſhed by the opprobrious epithet of the child o 

perdition. , ee oh: coed 
Not long after the death of this prince, the me- 


„ maſſy cup of pure gold,” and beſtowed beſides , 


lancholy news arrived, that the holy city of Jer WIND 
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8 as taken by Saladin, ſultan of Egypt, and that 


Guy de Luſignan was in the hands of the infidels. 
This diſmal intelligence aſtoniſhed all the Chriſtians 
of the weſtern parts. Pope Urban III. is ſaid to 
have died of grief; and his ſucceſſor, Gregory VIII. 
employed his whole time in calling to arms. all thoſe 
who acknowledged his authority. Philip and Hen- 


ry for. a time \ ſuſpended their quarrels, and vied: | 


with each other in their readineſs to ſuccour Paleſ- 
tine. They both took the croſs; and both ordered, 
that ſuch of their ſubjects as did not thuſe to en- 
age in the cruſade, ſhould pay the "tenth part of 


their revenues and moveables to defray the expence 


of the armament. - Moſt of the regular clergy were 
exempted from this impoſt, called Saladin's tax; 
and the ſecular required the ſame privilege, notwith- 


ſtanding they were the chief inſtigators of theſe ro- 


1 ; 


mantic enterpriſes, VV 1 

In a ſhort time after theſe tranſ- 
A. D. 1188. actions, the greater part of the inha« 
bitants of Poictou roſe up in arms againſt Richard, 
upon a very frivolous occaſion. The chief of the 


confederacy was Geoffrey of Luſignan; who made 
ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that Richard, ſummoning 


all his ſtrength, entered his country with fire and 
ſword, and that of the earl of Tholouſe, who had 
alſo joined the, inſurgents. The earls immediately 
applied | to the king of France for protection. 
Philip, who had ſo lately entered into a ſacred, 
engagement with Henry, ſent an ambaſſador to 
England, to know whether Richard had acted hy his 
authority. He was told, that Richard had informed 
the archbiſhop of Dublin, that thoſe hoſtilities were 
commenced by the approbation and authority of 
Philip himſelf. The king of France, inſtead of be- 
ing covered with ſhame and confuſion at this de- 
tection, entered the county of Berry, taking a great 
dumber of m its principal places, with ſome caſtles 
which belonged to Henry. of 26 ee 
Henry, alarmed at ſuch proceedings, imme- 
diately paſſed into Normandy, where he put himfelt 
at the head of a powerful army, andia ſharp conteſt 
was for ſome time maintained between theſe two 
monarchs. It was now the common cauſe of Henry 
and his ſon Richard to check the progreſs of 
the French arms. The former therefore advanced 
againſt Mante, where Philip had then taken up his 
quarters; while the latter fell into that part of Ber- 
ry which belonged to the crown of France, laying 
waſte,” and plundering the whole country through 
which he paſſed. As this war deſtroyed the hopes 
of ſucceſs -in the propoſed cruſade, it gave great 
ſcandal; which obliged: Philip to hold a conference 
with Henry at the uſual, place; between Trie and 
Guiſons, in order to accommodate their differences; 
but the two kings, neither of whom perhaps were 
under the guidance of ſincerity, | ſeparated with 
greater animolity than they had met; and Philip, in 
a rage, ordered the beautiful elm, under which their 
conferences were held, to be cut down,: ſwearing, 
that no more interviews ſhould honour that ſpot for 
VEN Onto ;5t nibh ante retisal 
The confederate earls were now convinced, that 
the two kings purſued only their own intereſt, and 
therefore refuſed to ſerve either of them any longer 
in ſo bad a cauſe. Upon which the crafty French 
monarch again attempted a reconciliation with 
Henry; but in the mean time ſecretly brought 
Ver young Richard to his ſide. He: artfully re- 
. ented to this headſtrong prince the wrong done 
im by his father, in detaining from him his bride; 
ether with her fartune, and ſuggeſted, that 
br 5.29 not putting him in the rank as heir-appa- 
1 * to the crown of England, and the duchy of 
(mandy, was owing to a: ſecret} deſign he had 
med of ſettling the ſucceſſion upon John, his 
e brother. Richard behaved on this oc- 
* 0 with a caution 
. 


uncommon to his impetuous 
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; reproached him for his partiality in taking bribes 
from the king of England. He valued not his ex- 
communications; telling him, at the fame time, 
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| ſpirit: he declined entering into any engagement 


with Philip; but as the cauſe of the differences 5 


between his father and the French king regarded 
his conduct, he expreſſed his readineſs to juſtify 
| himſelf before the court of France. For this 


pur- 
pole another conference was held, at which Philip, 


who well knew. the inflexibility of Henry, offered 

| to reſtore all things to the ſtate they were in pre- 
vious to the rupture, provided the princeſs Alice 
was immediately given in marriage to Richard, 
| who ſhould be declared heir-apparent of Henry's 


dominions, and receive in due form the homage of 


his ſubjects. Henry had experienced already ſuch 
fatal effects from the crowning of his eldeſt ſon, 
that he rejected theſe conditions; upon which 
| Richard, furious with paſſion, did homage to the 


king of France, for the dominions his father held of 


that crown without his knowledge or - conſent, and 


was inveſted with them as if he had already been the 


z 


Cardinal Albano, the pope's legate, 5 


diſpleaſed at theſe increaſing difficul-" A., D. 1 189. 
ties in the way of the cruſade, excommunicated 


Richard as the chief ſource of diſcord; but this ſen- 
tence produced no effects; for the chief barons 


of Normandy, Anjou, Poictou, and Guienne, being 
attached to the young prince, declared for him, and 
| ravaged ſuch of the territories, as ſtill adhered to 


4 
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the king. Anagni, ſucceſſor of Albano in the le- 
gateſhip, now threatened the French king with 
laying an interdict on all his dominions; but Philip 


that the pope had no right to interpoſe in the tem- 
poral diſputes of princes; while Richard, ſtill more 
outrageous, attempted to draw his fword on the le- 
gate, but the company preſent prevented him from 
committing ſuch a raſh action 
As, Henry perceived himſelf obliged to enter 
upon a war with France, and his eldeſt ſon, now 
Philip's ally, hoſtilities were renewed with more 
fury than ever. Philip took Ferte- bernard, Mont- 
ford, Beaumont, and ſeveral other places. Nantz 
was taken by aſſault; and Henry, who hade thrown 
himſelf into it, eſcaped with ſome difficulty, Who 


on this occaſion ſeems to have loſt all his ſpirit, 


with his uſual good fortune. Amboiſe, Chaumont, 
and Chateau de Loire, on the appearance of Philip 
and Richard, opened their gates; Tours was in- 
veſted; and the king, who retired to Saumuz, had 


reaſon to dread the moſt: fatal /conſequences from 


this war. He had not, for ſome time, -known 
where to apply for mercenaries, having offended 
the Brabanters. A late defeat had colt him the 


flower of his army. He ſent therefore over to 


Ralph de Glanville, to raiſe all the militia of 
England. But Henry's late tax for the cruſade 


had greatly alienated the affections of his ſubjects. 


They had ſeen their money extorted from them for 
ridiculous purpoſes,” and now. ſaw it laviſhly: ex- 


pended in meaſures, unintereſtingito them as a 


people. Thus we ſee the merits of a Whole reignn 
of beneficent actions may be cancelled by one op. 
pteſſive ſtep in government, nn. 
The warlike genius of Henry wag now cheeked 
by that of Richard and Philip. It is probable; his 
perſon might have fallen into their hands, had not 
the neutral princes thought it high time to inter- 
poſe their good offices. The duke of Burgundy, 
the count of Flanders, and the | archbiſhop; of 
Rheims, applied to Henry, and after making him 
ſenſible of the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, pre- 
vailed on him to conſent to an accommodation. 
The place appointed for: holding a conference, lay 
between Tours and Araſie. Several pretenſions and 


claims were here ſettled. Henry had undertaken 
| the * The diſappointment in his not ful- 


filling 


* 
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Tur NEW AvD COMPLETE. HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


tiling this engagement had irritated the court of 

ome, and was, probably, one of the principal 
cauſes of his calamity.” hut he was now too old, 
Kb too diſpirited, to undertake that expedition in 
ſhould. perſorm in pexſon the vows of his father, 
By the other articles of this treaty, it was agreed 
that Richard ſhould y the princeſs Alice, and 
recelve the homage and fealty of all his ſubjects, 


France, to defray, the charges of the war; that his 
own barons. ſhould engage to make him obſerve 
this treaty by force; and in caſe of. his violating it, 
ſhould promiſe to join Philip and Richard againſt 
him; and that all Who had entered into confederacy 
with Richard, ſhould be indemniſied. 


In moſt treaties Henry had been accuſtomed to: 


give law, but had now the mortification' of ſub- 


mitting to the moſt humiliating terms; the agitae! | 


tions of his mind were beyond deſcription. But 


for their connexions>with Richard, found at the 
head of them the tame of his ſon John, who had 
always been his favourite, whoſe. intereſt he had 
ever anxiouſly at heart, and who had, by his aſcen- 
deney over him, often excited the jealouſy of Rich- 
ard. The unhappy father, already oppreſſed with a 
heavy load of ſorrows, broke out into expreſſions of 


which he could not be prevailed upon to retract. 


tender affection, the more he reſented the barbarous 
return which his four-ſons had made to his paternal 
care; and this finiſhing blaw, by depriving him of 
every comfort of life, quite broke his ſpirit, and 


threw him into a fever of a dangerous nature; and 1 


on the day after the laſt conference he was carried 
in a litter to the caſtle of Chinon, and there took to 
Hlis natural ſon Geoffrey had obtained his leave to 
be abſent when the treaty was ſighed; that he might 
not be witneſs to his father's humiliation; but, be 
ing informed: of his illneſs, he haſtened to Chinon, 
and finding him ſo exceeding weak that he could 
not ſit up in his bed, he : gently. raiſed his dropping 
head; and ſupported it upon his own boſom. Hen- 
ry fetched a deep ſigh; and turning his languid eyes 
upon him, -ſaid,” „My deareſt ſon, as you have, in 
all dangers; ' behaved yourſelf moſt dutifully and af- 
ſectionately to me, doing all that the beſt of ſens 
could do; ſo will I, if God permit me to recover 
from this'fickneſs, make ſuch returns to you as the 
beſt of fathers can make, and place you among the 
greateſt and moſt powerful ſubjects in all my domi- 
nlons, But ſhould death prevent my fulfilling this 
intention, may God, to whom the recompence of 
all goodneſs belongs, reward you for me.“ 1 
have no wiſh,” replied the fon, „ but that you may 
recover and be happy.“ After theſe words, Geof.. 
frey roſe up; and, unable to reſtrain his guſhing 
tears, left the room. But, hearing that no hop 

of life remained, he returned to perform the laſt 
duties to his father, who awakene 
trance by his lamentations, opened his eyes, which 
had been for ſome time cloſed, and knowing him, 


endeavoured with a faint voice to expreſs his defire; | 


that he ſhould obtain the biſhopric of Wincheſter, 
or the rehbithopric of York. Then taking a ring 
of great value from his finger, gave it to him with 
his laſt-bleſſing, and ordered that another, which 
was kept in his treaſury as a precious jewel, ſhould 
alſo be delivered to him. After which he ſunk 
down; and expired in a ſhort time after. 
Thus died Henry II. on the ſixth of July, in the 


It was therefore concluded that Richard 


from a kind of 


r 


I e 
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S 


In his 


fiſty- eighth year 


of his age, and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign. „ 


| - Almoſt as ſoon as the king had reſigned his 
breath, the body was treated with even more inde. 
| cency than that of his great grandfather William the 


Conqueror; for his ſervants, after rifling his ward. 


| robe, ſtripped the royal corpſe naked; in which un. 
| comely manner it continued, till one of the pages 
| leſs brutal than the reſt, threw over it a ſhort mantle, 
both in England and on the continent; that Henry, | 
Mould pay twenty thouſand marks to the king of | 


The next day Richard came to ſec the dead body 
of his father, and on viewing it was ſtruck with hoy. 


| ror and remorſe; when the attendants, obſerving 


that at that very inſtant blood iſſued from the mouth 


| and noſtrils of the corpſe, he exclaimed, accordin 
| to a'vulgar ſuperſtition, that he had been his father's 
' murderer; and expreſſed, though too late, that his 


undutiful conduct had brought his indulgent parent 


' to an yntimely end. 


By his queen Eleanor Henry had five ſons, two of 
whom only, namely, Richard I. and John, his 


| youngeſt, ſurvived him: but Geoffrey, his fourth 
haw were they increaſed, when he, demanding a liſt. [| ſon, left Arthur, who was duke of Brittany; He 


of the barons to whom pardon was to be extended || had three daughters; Maud, married to the duke 
of Saxony; Eleanor, wife of the king of Caſtile, 


and Joan, conſort to William II. ſurnamed the 


Good; king of Sicily. Henry alſo had ſeveral na- 
tural children. By the fair Roſamond, daughter of 
lord Clifford, he had Geoffrey, and William Longue. 
eſpee, or Long-ſword. This lady was his firſt 


I miſtreſs, and the moſt celebrated beauty in England, 
the utmoſt deſpair; curſed the day on which he re- 


ceived his miſerable exiſtence; and beſtowed upon [| of his queen's jealouſy, and ſolicitous to hide his in- 


his children, in bitterneſs of anguiſh, a malediction, || trigue from her knowledge; which he might think 
| ſtill more neceſſury when ſhe was with him in Eng. 
The more his heart was ſuſceptive of friendſhip and: || land; and this may have given riſe to the romantic 


tradition mentioned: by 


Being then married, he might probably be afraid 


rompton, of his having 
made a kind: of labyrinth in his palace of Wood- 
ſtock; to conceal his miſtreſs from the ſight and 
vengeance of his queen; but the tale of her having 
been paiſoned in that place by Eleanor, has not 


the leaſt foundation in authentic hiſtory. Before 


her death, /ſhei retired to the nunnery of Goditoy, 


near Oxford, and there died. Henry beſtowed 


large revenues on the convent; in return for which 
he required; that lamps ſhould be kept perpetually 
burning about the remains of fair Roſamond, which 
were placed near the high altar, in a tomb covered 
with ſilk; but under the reign of his ſucceſſor, 
Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, commanded them to be 
taken from thence, as being unworthy of ſo holy a 
place; upon which they were removed to the 


| chapter-houſe of the nunnery, and there interred, 


There is a ſtory related of one Morgan, a Welſh- 
man, provoſt of Beverly, who pretended to be a 
natural fon of Henry, by the lady of a knight, 


named Ralph Bloet; but this pretence ſeems to 


have been founded on nothing but the man's own 
vanity and madnefs, Henry is. likewiſe” faid to 
have carried on an intrigue with Alice, ſiſter to the 
French king, and even to have had a child by her; 
but this ſtory is ſtill worſe. founded than the former. 
It is certain, however, that Richard, to whom Alice 
was betrothed, made uſe of this pretence for refuſing 
to marry that princeſs. TIT | 


ma Particulars reſpefing the character of Henry Il. 
8 Henry was of a middle ſtatuke, 
yet robuſt and well-proportioned. His features, 
which were good, formed a dignity of aſpect; and 
when his mind was ſerene, his eyes had a remark- 
able ſweetneſs ; but when angry, they ſparkled wit! 
indignant fire. His paſſionate temper was one 
among his imperfections. Upon any ſudden pro- 
vocation, he could not command the firſt emotion“ 
of his rage; though, at other times, he poſleſſed mm 
extraordinary degree of judgment and prudence: 


| Yet this'infirmity never betrayed him into fur , 3 
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—uel actions, but only broke out into words; 
or did his anger laſt long; and when he was cool, 
1 became gentle and humane. As his countehance 
was lively, ſo his converſation was engaging. He 
ſerved almoſt an uninterrupted ſtate of health, 
| eventing corpulency, to which he was inclined, 
5 an abſtemious diet, and frequent exerciſe, par- 
ticularly hunting. He was tenderly compaſſionate 
ta all perſons in diſtreſs ; and his good ceconomy 
ſeemed chiefly employed in providing an ample fund 


for his charity and bounty. Beſides what he laid 


cut in occaſional acts of munificence, ſome of which 
were extraordinary great, he aſſigned the tenth part 


of the proviſions of his houſhold to be conſtantly 


viven in daily alms to the poor. His treaſures were 
open to all men of merit; but he was particularly 
liberal in his preſents to ſtrangers, who came to vi- 
fit his court, as many did, drawn by his fame, which 
was every Where high and illuſtrious. When the 
affairs of his kingdom permitted him to enjoy lei- 
ſure, he had always recourſe. to books, or the con- 
verſation of learned and ingenious men. His palace 
was a kind of academy, and his table a ſchool, Where 
the moſt abſtruſe points of government were diſcuſ- 
ſed. Nor was his reading of that uſeleſs kind which 
ſorms the pedant, or a mere learned man; to letters 
he joined etudition; to erudition, knowledge. 

_ His affections, as well as his enmities, were 
warm and durable; and his long experience of the 
ingratitude of men, never deſtroyed the ſociability 
of his temper. He was ſo conſtant in friendſhips, 
and choſe: his miniſters with ſuch diſcretion, that 
not one of thoſe he principally truſted, was ever dif- 
graced, except Becket, who rather quitted than loſt 
the place he had gained in his heart. | | 
are moſt ſteady in their attachments, are generally 
moſt apt to retain their averſions; and thoſe whom 


this prince once hated, he could ſeldom be perſua- 


ded to admit again to a ſhare in his favour. Yet, 
with a generous clemency, he pardoned rebellions 
and other offences committed againſt himſelf. Some 
gentlemen of his court being accuſed in his preſenee, 
of having, at the inſtigation of the biſnop of Wor- 
ceſter, talked of him diſreſpectfully and to his diſ- 
honour, they did not deny the words laid to their 
charge; but, in excuſe alledged, they were ſpoken 


when diſordered with liquor. On this apology he 


diſmiſſed them all without any puniſhment; and re- 


tained no unkind ſentiments or reſentment towards 


them or the biſhop. An admirable proof of true 


magnanimity, and ſuch which is found inn few 


princes; who are often more angry at any liberty 
taken with their perſons, than at an a&-of- high 
treaſon againſt their crown. %% 490, 

With his intimate friends he lived in the moſt 
ealy familiarity; but though he ſported with his noc 
bility, it doth not appear that he ever contaminated 
himſelf with the low ſociety! of buffoons, or aH f 
thoſe y ho find acceſs to the leiſure hours of princes, 
dy miniſtering to their vices or ſoothing their follies. 


His favourite diverſion was hunting, in Which he 
followed the cuſtom of his anceſtors. When not 


reading, or in council, he had always in his hand a 
ſword, a hunting ſpear, or a bow and arrows. 
He roſe by break of day; purſued the chace till 
evening with unabated ardour; and when he came 
home, though all his ſervants" were tired with fol- 
wing him, he would not ſit down, but was upon 
ls feer continually,” except at his meals, 'which' he 
uſually made very ſhort. Even while he was con- 
ulting on buſineſs with his miniſters, he ſtood or 
nalked, Prom a habit of exerciſe he was ſo inde. 
fatigabe, that if occaſion required, he would per- 


orm in one day a journey of three or four to an or- 
naky traveller; by which expedition he frequently 
appeared unexpectedly before his enemies, difcon- | 


certed the meaſures that were taken againſt him, 


** 
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and cruſhed the firſt motions to rebellion as ſedi- 


tion, even in the moſt diſtant parts of all the ſeveral 


ſtates that were under his government. 

The frequent journies he made throughout Eng- 
land, were very beneficial to his people: the exe- 
cution of the laws, the good order. of the cities, 


the improvement of agriculture, manufactures arid 


trade, being thus under his immediate inſpection. 


He was the ſoul of his kingdom, pervading every 


part of it, and animating the whole with his active 
preſence. Nor were his cares for the public inter- 
rupted by luxury, or the powers of his mind relaxed 
or difordered by exceſs. He was conſtantly ſober, 


and often abſtemious both in eating and drinking; 


and in his dreſs he affected the utmoſt ſimplicity, 


deſpiſing all ſuperfluous ornamefits, that might 


| hinder his exerciſe, or evidence an effeminate regard 


A love of women was his predominant pleaſure, 
he was too ſenſible of their attractions, and too 
deſirous of pleafing them to the end of his life. 


There are ſeveral inſtances upon record of Hehry's' 


incontinence, but not of that luſtful kind which in- 


fluenced the eighth king of his name; for in his love 
for Roſamond, or any other lady, there was no other 


weak neſs or criminality,” than what was inſeparable 
from the paſſion itſelf, irregularly: indulged. Nor 


was he laviſh in beſtowing either honours or riches 


on their relations, or dependants. No worthleſs 
man ever roſe to power by their favour; nor worthy 


man ever incurred diſgrace at court by their malice. 


Henry was indeed too often a lover; but he was 

, , a pai gta nr | 
| A happy circumſtanse reſpecting Henry's govern- 
ment was, that his dominions in Britain, and thoſe 
on the continent, were nearly equal in value. The 


fortunate ſeizure of William, king of Scotland, 


' with the acts of ſubmiſſion 'and homage he entered 
into, ſecured” Henry from all domeſtic troubles; 


* 


but it was not ſo with regard to his dominions on 
the continent, ' There he had powerful rivals, 
who improved the diſcontents of his ſons and fub. 
jets, and at laſt proved too ſtrong for him to 
fubdue, This occafioned à great difference in his 


policy reſpecting both people. In propo reio hits: 


his French ſubjects were 'mutinous' and rebellious, 
the Engliſh were relieved and encouraged. Henry 
ſoon reaped the happy fruits of his conduct, and 
what ar firſt ſprung from neceſſity, flowed at laſt 
from choice. He well knew that in ſeveral pre- 
ctding reigns, thoſe periods were alone proſperous 
and eaſy to the government, in which the rights of 
the people were confulted: ' His on experience 
confirmed this obſervation; nor eould he have been 
able to maintain is ground againſt the intrigues of 


| his queen, the tebellion of his ſons, and the per- 


—_ 


— 


fidious ſtratagems of the 'crafty Philip, had it not 
been for the ftpport of England, feconciled to bis 
ee by his acts in favour of public liberty; 
o\that1t/ was owing to Henry's good fenſe; and the 
eitchmſtances of the times, that" Engliſh freedom 
once” more reared its head during this - reign. 
Upon the whole, Henry II. was poſſeſſed of eve 
accompliſhment, both of body and mind, that coul 

fir him for the high ſtation in Which he was placed, 


and may juſtly be ranked among the moſt illüſtribus 
monarchs that ever ſat upon the . e throne. 


His teign was particularly diſtinguiſhed bythe con- 
queſt of | Ireland, already deſertibed ;* and by bis 
marriage with Eleanor, the "divorced queen of 
France, who was the heireſs of Guienne and Poictou, 
he became almoſt as powerful in France as the 
French king himſelf, and the greateſt prince in 
Chriſtendom. The ſum leſt in ready money at his 
death has perhaps been exaggerated; but the moſt 
moderate accoums make it amount to 200,000]. of 
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Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
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An inbuman maſſacre of the Jews at his coronation.— His preparations and expedients, by which he raiſed money for 
be Cruſade Gets out for the Holy Land with Philip king of France— tis principal tranſattions and exploits in th, 
courſe of that expedition—On bis return to England, falls into the hands of Leopold, 'by whom he is kept for fone 

time @ cloſe priſoner, and then delivered to the emperor, Henry Il. who not only threw him inio à dungeon, Jui 

loaded bim with irons—Recovers his liberty, upon paying a ranſom of one hundred thouſand marks, about two hundred 

thouſand pounds of our preſent money — Diſorders in England during his abſence—Upon his arrival there, is crowned 

a ſecond lime at Wincheſter—A war with France is death and character. ** 


X account of his heroic. forti- 
A. D. 1189. O Aas 


tude, Richard obtained the ſur- 


name of Ceœur de Lion, or Lion's Heart, At the 
time of his father's deceaſe, he was in France; 
where having concluded a peace with Philip, he 
repaired, to Rouen, and was inveſted with the ducal 


crown of Normandy; after which he paſſed over to 
England, and was crowned, without oppoſition, on 


the third of December, at Weſtminſter. _ His con- 
trition for his undutiful behaviour to his father was 
ſo ſincere, as to influence him after his ſucceſſion, 
in the choice of his miniſters and ſervants. . Thoſe 


who had. aſſiſted him in his unnatural rebellion, in- | 


{tead of being raiſed to the poſts, of honour they ex- 
pected, had 1+ martification to find they were hated 
and deſpiſed; while. his father's: faithful, miniſters, 
who had; expoſed all, the baſe exploits of his ſons, 
were received with open arms, and continued in the 


* 


former. maſter.. 


offices... they. had with honour diſcharged for their 


: 4 
2 


| 4 3 £3: CETLIED E457 JC 
One of Richard's firſt acts of regal power, was re- 


leaſing. Eleanor, queen dowager, from her confine- 


the unnatural part the had acted in arming children 
lives of thouſands at the altar of jealouſy. His 


confirming him in the poſſeſſion of four thou- 
ſand marks aryear, beſtowing on him the county 
of Montagne in Normandy, and marrying him to 
Aviſa, daughter of the earl of Glouceſter, he con- 
ferred on him the whale eſtate of William Peverell, 
which had eſcheated to the crown; he alſo deliver. 
ed to him ſeven carldoms, and even put him in 
poſſeſſion of eight caſtles, with all the honours an- 
nexed to them, .;-/,, /;; | 


Since his arrival in England, he had generally 


reſided. at Wincheſter;, but in the beginning of 
December he ſet out for London, in order to be 


crowned. The ceremony was performed by Bald- 


win, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and celebrated with 
great magniſicencen but the zeal of the people 
againſt infidels, which was excited by the king's in- 
tended. cruſade, broke out in a very remarkable 
and cruel manner on the day of his coronation. 
The Jews, on account of their religion, were beheld 
with little leſs indignation than the Mahometans, 
They had amaſſed great riches, by lending money 
on exorbitant intereſt. Richard, well knowing the 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects towards the Jews, pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, prohjbiting their appearance 
at the cotonation ] but ſome. of them bringing him 
large preſents from, their nation, preſumed in con- 
ſequence of that merit, to approach the hall in 
which he dined and being diſcovered, were ex- 
poſed to the inſults, of the populace, who took this 
opportunity, under cover of the king's edict, for 
venting their reſentment againſt them. They were 


obliged to fly; the people , purſued, them; and a | 


rumour was immediately circulatcd, that the king 


der his immediate protection. 


that the ſuppoſed command was executed in an in- 
ſtant on all who had the misfortune to fall into the 


hands of their cruel: murderers. Thoſe who ſtaid 


at home were expoſed to equal danger: the popu- 
lace, inſtigated by rapacity and zeal, broke into their 
houſes, which they plundered, after having killed 
the owners; where the Jews barricaded their doors, 
and defended their property, the rabble ſer fire to 


the houſes, and made their way through the flames 


to commit the moſt deteſtable acts of pillage, and to 
gratify their thirſt for blood. | 
The. licentiouſneſs of the mob in London, which 
the civil power could with difficulty reſtrain, conti- 
nued their outrages to an alarming. degree: the 
houſes of rich citizens, though Chriſtians, were next 
attacked and plundered; till wearineſs and ſatiety 


at laſt put an end to the riot, ſo horrible and incon- 


ſiſtent with humanity: yet Glanville, the juſticiary, 


Vvhen empovwered by the king to findiout the authors 


of theſe crimes, ſo many .confiderable citizens were 


| involved in the guilt, that it was thought moſt pru- 
| dent to drop the proſecution; and very few ſuffered 
ment, and intruſting her with the government of 
England during his abſence. He remembered not 


on this occaſion. Nor did the diſorders ſtop at 
London. The inhabitants of other cities of Eng- 


ö ; | gc | land, hearing of this ſlaughter of the Jews, imitated 
againſt their indulgent parent, and ſacrificing the, [| the barbarous example. In York, five hundred of 


f | thoſe people, Who had retired into the caſtle for 
bounty to his brother John was (profuſe, Beſides || 


ſafety, finding themſelves unable to defend it, mur. 
dered their wives and children, caſt the dead bodies 


cover the walls, and then ſetting fire to the build- 
ings, periſhed in the flames. The gentry in the 
| neighbourhood, who were all indebted to the Jews, 
ran to the cathedral where the bonds were kept, 


and made a ſolemn bonfire of thoſe papers. The 


king did all in his power to manifeſt his diſpleaſure 
againſt the authors of this inhuman tragedy, He 


publiſhed an edict, ſtrictly forbidding any inſult to 


be offered to the Jews, whom he declared to be un- 


The king, having taken the croſs from the hands 
of the archbiſhop of Tours, was now determined 
to make an expedition to the Holy Land in perſon. 
He was indeed more a ſoldier than a devotee; and 
to gratify his paſſion for military glory, and gather 
laurels in the field of Paleſtine, he ſcrupled not to 
ſacrificeat once the intereſt of his crown, and the 
welfare of his people. His whole attention was 
now. engroſſed in forming ſchemes for raiſing money 
to defray neceſſary expences. His father's treaſures 
are ſaid to have amounted to two hundred thouſand 


marks, and he reſolved to augment that ſum by 


every expedient, however pernicious it might be to 
his ſubjects or himſelt. The biſhop of Ely dying 
without will, he confiſcated his eſtate, which was 
very conſiderable. He put to ſale the manors and 
revenues of the crown; and even diſpoſed of the 
great ſeal to William Longchamp, bis prime mi- 
niſter. Ralph de Glanville, chief juſticiary, expoſi 
tulated with him on theſe proceedings, as deroga- 
tory to his own dignity, and oppreſſibe to his ſub- 


had iſſued orders to maſſacre all the Hebrews. The ; * ing replied, “ That he wou 


report was ſp pleaſing to the vulgar prejudices, | | This anſwer ſhocked the upright juſticiaty. He 


city of London itſelf, if he could ſind a purchaſer” 


was 
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iarmed” for his country, and remonſtrated, 
freely 
attend 


highly. 
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that he 


hoſ 


. 


and worſe judging prince, reduced the patrimony 
of the crown, exhauſted the ſubſtance of his people, 
and proſtituted the juſtice of his country, me rely to 


procure a temporar/ ſupply, for ſatisfying his un», 
bounded vanit 7. 


But hot with ming Richard thus ſacrificed, every, 


* 
„ 
4 


conſideration to the ſuppoſed ſucceſs of a romantic 


* 


Ie 5 OLHGS 0 VEL TH} nen nen, 
er det to prevent the calamjties Which hicherto 
3 attended all the cruſad es tg gonduct their armies, to 
Faleſtine by ſea, that by means of their naval power 


ſtates, and all the weſtern. parts of Europe. Every 


5 7 thing being thus ſettled, Richard, after receiving 
che pilgrim's ſtaff at Tours, repaired to Vezelayz 


where, being joined by the king of France, they re- 
viewed their forges, amounting to one hundred thou- 


1 land men, The two. armies, now ſeparsted, Philip 


taking the road to Genoa, and Richard chat of Mar- 
ſeilles, their reſpective fleets having received in 
ſtructions to rendez vous at choſe ports; Richard 
waited eight days at Marſeilles, when his flert not 
| arriying, de hired twenty. gallies, on board of which 
he embarked for Meſſina in Sicily, leaving orders 


for the whole flect-29 follow him with all Expedition. 
This order was punctually obeyed; the fleet argived 


| (ſafe at Meſſing, where they faund the king of France 
5 his whole nayy, ready to join them; and at 
| this place they ſtaid all the Winte. 


During this, interval of time thoſe feuds and ani- 


maſities firſt hroke out, which ultimately defeated. 
the principal deſign of the expedition. It was not 
indged reaſonable to expect, that two kings, com- 
petitors in power, and rivals in honour, would long 
continue ta act in concert, and ſacrifice their ow] n 


| [paſſions to the intereſt of the gruſade. Could ichis 


have been expected, the intention would have been 
,anſwered, and the Holy Land entirely recovered 
from the iafidels. But the torch of diſcord was 
lighted up by the hand of jealouſy. Philip could 
not behold. without envy, the forces of his rival in 


enterprize, his conduct bad fo little the appearance 


of real ſanctity, that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, who. 
from the merit of FOR a . Zealous preacher for the 
cruſade, had acquired the privilege of ſpeaking the 


ayarice, and voluptuouſneſs, which he termed the 
king's favourite daughters.“ You adviſe well,“ re- 


dehnte 0. 
. His next care was, to provide for the adminiſtra. 
tion of public affairs during his abſence; in ſettling 
of which, he purſued the dictates of his own caprice, 
vithout conſulting his council, and againſt the ſenſe 
of the whole nation; leaving Hugh, biſhop of Dur. 
ham, and Lopgchamp, biſhop of Ely, regents gf the 
kingdom. Ihe latter was a Norman of mean birth, 
who. by art and addreſs. had inſinuated himſelf into 
his fayour, He had before created him chancellor, 
and now engaged the pope to. inveſt. him with 
legatine authority, that both the civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical power being centered in him, he might be 


the better able ro ſecure. the public tranquillity, 
Four of the principal barons were appointed their 
alliſtants and counſellors in the adminiſtration. 
Aud, 90. Richard, having thus provided for 


to the continent, and had an interview with Philip 


at Gue de St. Remi, in order to ſettle finally the 


1 


meaſures daring the whole expedition. Here they 
"pointed the firſt. place of their rendezvous to be 
11: the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Bur- 1 


7 


4 Fa 
4 


gundy, Here alſo the two kings ſwore mutually 
, maintain an uninterrupted peace, pledged; their 


not io invade each others dominions during | 


15 Richard, “ and 1 diſpoſe of the firſt to the 
lemplars, of the ſecond to the Benedictines, and of | 


the ſafety of his kingdom, paſſed over 


1 


the crulade, exchanged the ;oaths of their principal 


nobility to the. ſame effect, and ſubjected themſelyes 


0 


in the 


this religious engagement. And it was determined, 


; 9, 12. 


1 


moſt ſolemn manner, to the penalty, of inter- 


1 


boldeſt truths, adviſed him to get rid of his pride, 


ſtoration of both with her liherty. Tancred com- 
plied immediately with the laſt demand, and the 
lady was, ſent from Palermo to Richard, with a very 
ſplendid convoy. He alſo. concluded an alliance 
with Richard. who agreed that his nephew, Arthur, 
the young duke of Brittany, ſhould marry one of 
Tancred's daughters. But befare theſe terms of 
friendſhip were ſettled, Richard, jealous both of 
Tancred and the inhabitants of Meſſina, took up his 


tort, which. commanded the harbour, kept himſelf 
upon his guard againſt any ſurprize. 1/7 
The citizens taking umbrage at this, mutual in- 


lin. Philip, whoſe troops were quartered in the 
city, had a conference with Richard, to accommo- 


ſubject, a body of Sicilians appeared to be drawing 
towards them: upon which Richard, with a body of 
| e hd oe forward, in order to enquire into 


( 1 


I i 


gets and excommunications, if they ever. violazed | 


Engliſh wanting only a pretence for attacking them, 
drove them into the town, and entered with them 
at the gates; Richard made-uſe of his authority to 
prevent their plundering the deſenceleſs inhabitants; 
| but, in token of his victory, or in order to humble 
| them, he cam manded the ſtandard of England to be 
/ 


N 
ö 
his head quartets; ardered his troops to pull down 
the r but Richard ſent to let him 
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they might open a communication with their own, 


glory ſo much ſuperior to his on; the poet of 


quarters in the ſuburbs, and having ſeized. a fmall 


ſults and attacks paſſed between them and the Eng- 


date the quarrel; But While the two kings, Who 
met in the, fields,” were engaged in diſcourſe on this 


the reaſon of this extraordinary movement. The 


erected on the wall, Philip, conſidering the city as 


ow, that 
though 
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_ dowager of Sicily, attended him on the ex 
By means of the large ſums received from Tancyed, | 
great additions to his 
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chers , and ifthe French king attempted ſuch an 
infult, it would be attended with an elfuſion of 
blood. Philip, ſatisfied with this kind of haughty 
ſubmiſſion, recalled his orders, and the difference, 


in appearance, was accommodated, though the re- 


roains of rancour and jealouſy ſtill ſubſiſted in their 


- The king of Sicily was ſoon ſenſible that he could 
only hope tor ſafety by ſubmitting to all Richard's 


demands; 'Tuncred therefore agreed to pay to Rich- 
ard twenty thouſand ounces of gold, for his ſiſter's 
dbwer, and twenty thohſand more for his acquit- 
tanoe of all his claim to the moveables left by the 
late k ing. It is to be obſerved, that Tanered was 


at this veyy time under apprehenfions of an invaſion | 
from the Saracens, and from the coaſt of Italy.” 


This perhaps diſpoſed him the more readily'to pay 


down ſuch exorbitant ſums; but he received ahother 
valuable conſideration ; for he hot only procured the 
king of England to become guarantee for the pof- | 


ſolſionlof his thtone, but allo the bath of all his ho- 
bility, Who engaged that Richard ſfiould defend 


him, with all his forces, againſt the attäcks of his 
enemies, This ſtipulatſon not being agreeable 


to Philp, it was now propoſed by the two monarchs, 


to obvlate future contentions by a folemn' treaty, | 


which, when brought upon the carpet, inſtead 


of bringing matters to an amicable conclufion, be- 


came the occaſion of hew difputes. In one of theſe, 


the honour of Philip's faniily was deeply con- 


cerned, i: (iff 1 | 1 hs 
Richard, when only heir to the crown, had in- 
ſiſtech on his being allowed to marry Alice of France; 
but after his having aſcended the throne, he no 
longer mentioned that altiance, and was now pre- 
ring to eſpouſe Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, 
ing of Navarre, with Whom he became enamoured 
during his ſtay in Guienney and queen Eleanor was 


dnily expected to arrive at Meſſina with that prin- 
ceſs. When Philip therefore renewed his applica- 


tion for:marrying his ſiſter Alice, Richard gave him 
an abſolute reſuſal. Tancred; who wiſhed for his 
own' ſecurity to inflame their mutual hatred, em- 
ployed an-artifice that might have been attended 
with ſatal conſequences. He ſhewed Richard a let- 
ter, ſigned: by the French king, and delivered to 
him, as he pretended, by the duke of 'Burgundy ; 


wherein Philip deſired Tancred to fall upon the quar- 


ters of the Engliſh, and promiſed to aſſiſt in putting 
them to the {word, The unwary Richard gave cre- 
dit to the information; but complained of this 


ireachery to Philip, who denied the letter, and charg- | 


ed Taricred with forgery and falſchood; on which 
Richard was, or pretended to be, entirely ſatisfied.” 
A. D. 1191. Information was received by Rich- 


ard, in the beginning of February, 


chat his mother and the princeſs Berenga ria, were 
arrived at Naples; upon Which he ſent his gallies 


to attend and bring them to Mefſina, Philip, con- 


vinced of the-infidelity of Alice, permitted Richard 
to give his hand to Berengaria; and” having ſettled 
all other controverſies: with the king of L 

that monarch ſet ſail for the Holy Land, having for 
ſame time been inceſſantly importuned by the Chriſ- 
tians, who were carrying on the ſi 
waited fer ſome time for the arrival of his mother 
and Berengaria; and when they joined him, every 


thing was prepared with the utmoſt expedition for | 


their departure, Queen Eleanor returned to Eng- 
land; but Berengaria und his ſiſter,” the queen 
pedition. 


Richatd was enabled to make 
fleet, which now conſiſted of one hundred and fifty 


-lail of large-ſhips, and fiſty-three well armed gallies. 


'This fleet, on leaving the port of Meſſina, met with 1 ob three hundred. thouſand men; and this oc 
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ngland, 


though he mmfelf was willing to remove the cauſe | 
_ of offence} he would not permit it to be done by 
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| a violent tempeſt; and the ſquadron. in which the 
two princeſſes were embarked, was, on the twelfth 


her huſband, 


enn 
* 


of April, drove. on the coaſt of f and ſome 
olf the veſſels were wrecked near 
illand. Iſaac, governor of Cyprus, who had aſſumed 


ſengers, and even re fuſed the princeſſes liberty not. 


withſtanding their, 4 op ſituation, to enter the 


harbour of Limiſſo, Richard, enraged at hearing 
this "cruel tranſaction, immediately came to their 
relief. He diſembarked his troops, defeated Iſaac, 


and having the next day obtained, a ſecond victory, 
obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion, and placed 


governors over the whole iſland. Here the king 


married 1 ho inſtantiy embarking, 
took with her Iſaac's daughter, a dangerous rival, 
who was thought to have ſeduced the affections of, 


Acre or Ptolemais had been carried on above two. 
years, by the united force of all the Chriſtian armies 
in the Holy Land, and had been defended by the 
utmoſt efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The 
arrival of Richard and Philip gave new life to the 

common cauſe; and theſe princes ſharing in the 
honour and danger of every attack, gave hopes ofa 


When Richard arrived in Paleſtine,, the fiege of 


final victory over che infidels. Extraordinary acts 


of valour were performed, by the emulation of theſe 
rival kings; but Richard, animated with a 'more 
precipirant courage, drew to himfelf the general 
attention, and acquired a prodigious reputation. 
This diſttnguiſhed courage in the king of England, 


| raiſed à flame of jealouſy in the breaſt of Philip, 


who now conſidered himſelf as totally ecclipſed by 


| the valiant exploits of the former. However, not- 


withſtanding the variance between Richard and Phi- 
lip, as the length of the ſiege had reduced the Sa- 
racen garriſon to the laſt extremity, they furrender- 


Jed themſelves priſoners; and in return for their 


| lives, agreed to reſtore all the Chriſtian captives. 
| Thus this long ſiege, reſembling in ſome particulars 


| that of Troy, which had engaged the attention of 
Europe and Afia, was at laſt brought to a period, 


| after the loſs of three hundred thouſand Chriſtians! 
The city having ſurrendered, was agreeable to 
the determination of arbitrators, divided between 


| the two kings. Philip now expreſſed a defire of 


returning home. Richard confented to his depar- 
ture, but not till he had obtained from him a ſo- 
lemn vow, that he would not inyade his territories, 


nor ſuffer them to be invaded by- others, during his 
abſence. - PTY 8 


what confidence ſhould be placed in a, man who had 
already been guilty of ſo many inſtances of perfidy. 
On his return through Italy, he complained to the 
5 of the ill· treatment he had received from Rich- 
ard, whoſe intolerable inſolence, he alledged, was 
the cauſe of his returning from the cruſade; at the 
ſame time begging abſolution from his holineſs, from 
the vow he had 
rtunity of avenging himſelf for 'the injuries 
ad received, The pope abſolved him from his oath 
in quitting the cruſade, but ſtrictly enjoined him not 
| to invade Richard's territories. A number of pil- 
| gritns ſoon followed the example of Philip, ſo that 
to Richard was left the whole charge of profecuting 
the war, which he did with unremitting ardour. 
In order to prepare the way for the ſiege of Je- 


mand, reſolved to open the campaign, by atrempt- 
ing that of Aſcalon; and with a view of gaining a 
better ſupply of proviſions, marched along the ſea- 
coaft of Joppa. Saladin, in order to interrupt 
their paſſuge, encamped in the road with an army 


©» caſigned 


* 
* 


imiſſo in that 


the pompous title of emperor, plundered the ſhips. 
that were ſtranded, impriſoned the ſeamen and pal. 


who oppofed his landing, entered Limiſto by form, | 


| The future behaviour of Philip plainly evinced 


made, in order to afford him an op 
c 


ruſalem, the cruſaders now under Richard's com- 
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bas produced. The right wing of the Chriſtian 
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Abded one of the greateſt battles which, any, age 
rmy was commanded by James d' Aveſnes; the 
1cft by the duke of Burgundy, Saladin had cn. 


cealed part of his troops on the right bebind ſome 


ST OW ary 


I 


and fortitude, to rally them, The Chriſtians, tak 


ing advantage of their diſorder, preſſed them with: 
ſo much vigour that they betook themſelves to flight. 
Above fifty thouſand of the. infidels were left dead 

on the field of battle. | | PR ; 


hills, which covered them from the ſight of the || The Saracens were by this complete victory ſtruck. 
Chriſtians: On this body of reſerve he placed his with a panic: they abandoned the maritime cities 
eateſt hopes of victory; and therefore, Without [of Aſcalon and Cæſaria, after demolithing the for- 
altering his poſition, waited the attack of the ene> ||| tifications, which, with ſome other places, fell into 
my, who began the action with their right wing. the hands of the Chriſtians, Richard marched di- 
The Saracens lupported the, ſhock with great reſo-/1| reQly to Joppa, where he ſaid ſome time to repair 
lution; and by the ſuperiority of their numbers, || the fortifications, that if he ſhould be obliged to 
put that body into great diſorder, Their leader, ||: retreat, he might have a ſecure port to embark his 
ſames dt Avelnes was ſlain, in endeayouring to forces for Europe. While he continued at this 
rally. his broken troops, and lead them once more. || place, he frequently amuſed himſelf with hunting 
againſt the infidels. The duke of Burgundy, at: || in the neighbourhood, attended only by a few of his 
the head of the left wing, made a furious charge || intimate friends. As he was one day returning from 
upon the right of the enemy, Who, agreeable 'to ||| the chace with only fix perſons in his train, he 
their orders, retreated as they fought; whereby the J alighted from his horſe, laid himſelf down under a 
duke was deceived, and folſowed them to a conſi- || tree, and fell aſleep. He was, however, ſoon diſ- 
derable diſtance from the main body of the army. turbed, by the approach of a ſmall party of Saracen 
Saladin perceiving ' this, ordered the ambuſh be- horſe alias by the place, Richard immediately, as 
hind the hills io move forward. Theſe troops, I they were few in numbers, purſued them; till he 
ſurrounding the duke's forces, made 'a dreadful .}| was artfully drayn into an ambuſcade, and ſur- 
ſlaughter. The fate of the We ung army now, || rounded by a ſquadron of horſe,... He defended. him- 
depended on Richard. He had been very, ſucceſs. || ſelf for a conſiderable time with great bravery, with. 
ful in his attacks, and had compelled the troops that || out the leaſt thought of retreating, notwithſtanding - 
poſed him, to retreat in diſorder, + He: was pur- || the prodigious diſparity of numbers 
ſuing them when informed of the dangerous ſitua-. ||| But even the valour of Richard would have 
tion of his two wings. Upon which,, marching || been exerted in vain, had not one of his, attendants, \ 
immediately to the duke of Burgundy's. aſſiſtance, , || by a remarkable preſence of mind, ſaved him from 
he fell upon the victorious troops of Saladin with J the impending danger, Four of his attendants . 
ſuch impetuoſity, that he ſoon _wreſted from them J were ſlain; when William Deſpreaux, his only ſur- 
the palm of victory, which they thought to have || viving friend, cried out in the Saracen. tongue, . 
ſecured. Richard, on this occaſion, performed the || © Hold]! I am the king of England!” Every eye 
moſt aſtoniſhiſhing acts of valour; and thoſe: who. || of the aſſailants was now turned to Deſpreaux; 
before were filled with envy, were now ſtruck with. || and. thoſe who were engaged with Richard imme... 
admiration, © © 1! diately left him, that they might ſhare in the glory... 
One of the Saracen generals, remarkable for his of taking priſoner the perſon, whom they imagined 
ſtrength and agility, ſeeing the wonders which Rich- to. be the Engliſh monarch... This counter-ſtrata- 
ard ee thought by the conqueſt, of ſuch a ||| gem afforded Richard an opportunity of eſcaping. 
warrior to grace his arms. He therefore ſpurred his |] Deſpreaux did not diſcover himſelf till he came 
horſe and advanced againſt the brave Engliſh mo- before Saladin; when, falling at his feet, he, with 
narch. So diſtinguiſhed a combat drew the atten- || tears of joy, confeſſed the deception he had made 
tion of both armies; as the event, had the king been || uſe of to ſave his maſter. Saladin commended; his 
vanquiſhed, muſt have decided the fate of the day; fidelity, and treated him with great reſpect; but 
but Richard, after having received a ſtroke from || ſenſible that Richard would. never ſuffer a perſon, 
the infidel, aimed a blow with ſuch force, that it, |} who had ſignally aſſiſted him, to remain in confine- 
divided his head from his body, and falling. aſlant, I ment, demanded ten emirs in exchange for ſo faith- 
took away part of the Saracen's ſhoulder. "Fre bat R101 4 JRrvant e ee e 
. tle was now renewed with more fury than before; || Joppa being now put in a ſtate of defence, Rich- 


it ſeemed to be contracted to the ſpot where Richard || ard advanced within ſight of Jeruſalem, the grand 
fought in perſon; every ſword was aimed, every 


| object of the expedition. Saladin, determined to 
weapon directed, either to deſtroy or protect him. || prevent, if poſſible, this famous city from falling 
The brave earl of Leiceſter loſt his liberty, fighting || into his hands, drew up his army on the plains of 
at the fide of his maſter, by whom he was generouſly || Rama to oppoſe his paſſage. A ſecond battle en- 
reſcued at the hazard of his own. Saladin was || ſued, and Richard was again victorious. . Nothing 
obliged to reinforce his right wing with part of his [| now prevented his 29585 the place, but the 
vitorious troops from the left; this motion gave emplars, Who, being, 
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| | | crafty advice of the knights 
the right wing of the Chriſtians time to recover [| in the intereſt of Philip, perſuaded the Engi 
themſelves ; who, finding the oppoſition they had || monarch to lay aſide his attempt againſt Jeruſalem 
before mer with to grow weaker, they recovered new [| till the'enſuing ſpring. Richard, who was more of 
Vigour, and quickly rallied ;. then falling with the || a warrior than a politician, without ſuſpecting the 
utmoſt fury on the Saracen troops that oppoſed || motive of the knights, who were envious of the 
them, they renewed the action with ſurprizing intre- lory he would obtain by the conqueſt of the Holy 
Pidity, and at length forced them to ſeek helr ſafety City, followed their advice; and marching to Af. 
n %%% calon, repaired the fortifications which, had been 
Richard ſtill maintained the battle in ſpite of the |] demoliſhed by Saladin's forces, ©, 
vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy ; though his horſe was At this time the diſpute was re- ks D 1 J 5 
ready to fink under him, and he himfelfalmoſt faint- I newed between Guy de enen and e 
ng with fatigue, rather by the blows he had given, |] Conrade, with regard to the crown of Jeruſatem; and 
Few thoſe he had received. He was, however, in || the duke of Burgundy refuſed to act any longer in 
5 855 of being overpowered by numbers, had not |] conjunction with the Engliſh, The French troops, 
u r\ght wing, meeting with no farther oppoſition, J retiring into places of ſafety, paſſed their time in 
advanced to his aſſiſtance. Finding themſelves at- luxury and indolence. Defirous of making himſelf 
ked by a body of freſh forces, the Saracens began || maſter of Jeruſalem, Richard put an end to the 
0 give way; nor was it in the power of Saladin, diſpute by declaring in favour of Conrade,, and ap- 
ugh he exerted himſelf with the utmoſt aſliduity 4| pointing him king of Jeruſalem, But at the ſame 
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time he indemnified Guy for the loſs of a nominal, 
by preſenting him with a real crown. He beſtowed 
upon him the kingdom of Cyprus. Pleaſed with 
having obtained the honour he had ſo long defired, 
Conrade, who was now at 'Tyre, made preparations 
for. joining the Chriſtian army at Afcalon, But 
before he could embark, he was ſtabbed in the 
ſtreets of that city by twa aſſaſſins, ſent for that 
purpoſe by a Saracen prince, known by the name. 
of The Old Man of the Mountains. The ſubjects 
of that chief eſteemed aſſaſſination meritorious, | 
when ſanctitied by his mandate: they courted 


death, were it even in the extremities of Europe, 


in the execution of his orders. The Old Man juſ- 


tified his cruel a in a letter he wrote to 
ria ſome time after; declaring. 


the duke of Au | rin 
that the marquis fell by the ponigrds of his ſoldiers, 
in revenge for his having put to death one of his 


merchants, whoſe ſhip was forced into Tyre by a. 


tempeſt, N . 9 | | EL 2 
The progreſs of the Chriſtian army underwent a 

freſh obſtruction by the death of Conrade: but his 

widow ſoon after marrying Henry, count of Cham- 


page, that nobleman. was, in her right, declared 


ing of Jeruſalem ; and at his intreaties the French 
coniented to join the army of Richard, who imme- 


diately marched to attack the capital of Paleſtine. 


But when Richard thought of putting a glorious 
period, to the expedition, his hopes were rendered 
abortive by diviſions among the leaders of the con- 
federate army, The duke of Burgundy drew off 
his forces, and marched dire&ly ko Tyre. The 
duke of Auſtria followed the example of the French 


general: he ahandaned, the King of England, when, 


fortune held up in his view the palm of victory, 
and when the Saracens, ſhut up within the walls of 
Jeruſalem, trembled for their liberty, Richard 


no faw all his hopes of future laurels cut down, 


It would have been. folly in extreme for thim to 
have beſieged a city famous for its ſtrength, eſpe- 
cially as Saladin. at the head of a numerous army, 
hovered on the mauntains, ready to fall upon the 
maritime places the moment they ſhould be de- 
ſerted by the Chriſtians. The Engliſh: monarch 
was, therefore obliged to abandon the enterprize, 
and accordingly marched. his army to Acre: But 


he had ſcarcely reached the environs of that city, 


before advice arrived that Saladin had taken Joppa, 
and was preſſing the liege bf the caſtle with ſo much 


fury, that the garriſon, muſt ſurrender unleſs ſpeedi- 


ly relieved, To 1 
Richard, who never abandoned his ſoldiers in 
diſtreſs, ordered his army to the relief of Joppa; 
while he himſelf, at the head of a ſmall body of 
choſen troops embarked at Acre, and reached Joppa 
ſome time before the main body of his army. The 
name. of Richard was terrible to the infidels; he 
fell on the beſiegers with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, 
that they abandoned the enterprize with precipita- 
tion, and retreated to the neighbouring mountains, 


But it was impoſſible. for this gallant hero, with 


only a handful of followers, compared with the 
numerous armies of Saladin, to gratify the darling 
paſſion of his ſoul, by taking Jeruſalem; en 
when he had the mortification to find, that the 
enthuſiaſtic ardour of the cruſaders was abated, 
and that their long abſence from home, fatigue, 
want, and the variety of incidents attendant. on 
war, rendered all but himſelf deſirous of returning 
to their own country. Richard, therefore, who 
Was no. ſtranger to their. wiſhes, concluded a truce 


with Saladin, by, one it was agreed, that Acre, 
0 


; me other ſea- port towns, ſhould 


Joppa, With ſome 9 
remain in the hands of the 


of their religion, ſhould. be allowed to trade in an 


part 


ſyperſtitiouſly concluded, for three years, thre, 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hour, 
Shortly after the concluſion of this truce, the hy. 
mane and brave Saladin died. Before he pired 
he ordered his winding ſheet to, be carried ax : 
ſtandard through every ſtreet of the city; While ; 
crier went before, and proclaimed with a loud voice 
This is all that remains to the mighty Saladin, the 
conqueror of the eaſt.“ By his laſt will he left large 
charities, to be diſtributed to the poor of every. qc. 
; nomination, without diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian 
or Mahometan. 5 S oath 
There being now no buſineſs of importance to 
detain Richard, the intelligence he received of the 
intrigues of the king of France, and his brother 


John, made him haſten to Europe. Not thinkin 
it ſafe to paſs through France, he ſailed for Italy, 
but being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia; he, on his 
landing put on the Bk of a pilgrim, in order 
to travel unobſerved through Germany. Being pur. 


ſued by the governor" ot Iſtria, he was obliged to 


| leave the direct road to England, and pals by Vienna, 
where, 1 betrayed by his cxpences and liberalj. 


ties, more fuited to a monarch than a pilgrim, he 
was arreſted on the twentieth of December at Gyna. 
cia, by order of Leopold, duke of Auſtria, whom 
this great manarch had inſulted at the ſiege of Acre; 


for ſome time a clofe priſoner, and then balely de. 
livered him to Henry VI. his inveterate enemy, who 
not only threw. Him into a dungeon, but loaded him 
„„ TE oo oe ET, 
Since it might appear to many very unpolite, and 
affectedly Cngular and our prudence might alſo 
perhaps be c led in queſtion, if we . viſited, or 
continued long, even with a king of England, 
When confined by à concurrence of unfortunate 
events, in a loathſome priſon, in a dungeon too, 


| and entirely at the mercy of his ungenerous ene- 
mies; indeed we are a little better acquainted. with 


the, world than to be guilty of ſuch an abſurdity, 


| and to diſcover ſo much inexperience, as to aflociate 


with'a wretch loaded with chains, and covered with 
misfortunes; , we ſhall therefore follow the example 
of men much more wiſe, learned, and pious, than 
we n to be; and, leaving Richard to ſtruggle 
with his hard fate as well as he can, pals over into 


England, and enquire what tranſactions happened 


there, during. the king's abſence in .the Holy 


Land. 


PET ng i $4941 lake niet: 3 
As ſoon as queen Eleanor had conducted the 


| princeſs, Berengaria to Meſſina, ſhe gave her ſon a 
| faithful account of the ſtate of affairs in England. 
| That kingdom was involved in much confuſion by 
William Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, guardian of 


the realm. This imperious prelate, though of mean 
extraction, diſdaining to have a colleague of equal 
authority, had committed Hugh, biſhop of Durham, 
to priſon, and governed the nation by his ſole au- 
thority. He exerciſed. all the ſtate of a deſpotic 
monarch. His oppreſſive meaſures were unbound- 
ed. Both clexgy and laity were ſtripped of their 
poſſeſſions, which were given to his own creatures: 
ihe king's revenues were embezzled to make pur- 
chaſes for himſelf; the vacant churches and abbics 
he ſequeſtered. In travelling he was attended b, 
ſo numerous a retinue, tbat more damage was 
ſuſtained in the convents where he lodged for ont 
night's, entertainment only, than could be made 

ood for a conſiderable time, Among thoſe whom 

e deemed, domeſtics, to wait, at his table, Weſe 


ſons of the, Het e 98. the kingdom, bo 


Us. hriſtians; and that 
ilgrims, without the leaſt moleſtation, Mould have | 
45 liberty to viſit the holy ſepulchre, and that all | 


of the ſuſtan's dominions,* This truce was 


thaught themlelves amply repaid. by intermartying 
with the remateſt 5 0 3. of his famiſy. A piince 
of Marſeilles, on application being made to bin 
by Hugh for, redreſs, ordered William, to reſtole 
the. places he had taken from him; but he, Wi" 
great arrogance, perſiſted in his arbitrary * 
Ing, 


— 


and that duke, ſtimulated by his revenge, kept bim 
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Tags, and abſolutely refufed a compliance with his 
orders. The King was now convinced of his error 
in appointing ſuch a mean perſon to ſo high and 
important 2 ſtation, He therefore ſigned a new 
commiſſion, and named a council, without whoſe 
concurrence Longchamp was not to act, This com- 
miſſion Richard ſent to England by Walter, arch 
biſhop of Rouen, accompanied with William Mare- 
{chal, earl of Striguel, lay ing a poſitive injunction 
on the regent not to act without their advice; but 
when arrived in England, finding the univerſal ty- 
nanny of the legate, they were intimidated from 
ſhewing their powers; John only was informed of 
their commiſhon. 0 Fa 

The reverence the Engliſh entertained for the 
perſon of their king, together with the ſanctity of 
the cauſe in which he was embarked, prevented a 
civil war from raging among the people, reduced to 
the greateſt extremity, through the arbitrary pro- 


ceedings of an imperious churchman. He diveſted | 


Gerard de Camville of the ſheriffdom of Lincoln- 
ſhire: even the King's brother did not eſcape the 
inſults offered by this prelate to the greateſt of the 
nobility. However, being oppoſed by John, 'his 
pride was ſomewhat lowered; and at this juncture 
he was, by the pope's death, deprived of his legatine 
authority. An event alſo happened ſoon after, which 
highly exaſperated the nobility, clergy, and the 
people in general, againſt gre ns Geoffrey, 
the king's natural brother, had, ſome time before 
Richard's departure for the Holy Land, been elected 
to the ſee of York; bur ſome diſputes ariſing be- 
tween them, Geoffrey had promiſed not to refide in 


England during the abſence of his brother in | 
Paleſtine. But queen Eleanor having obtained | 


diſpenſation of the king's promiſe, Geoffrey arrived 
in England to take poſſeſſion of his ſee. Long- 
champ ordered him to be arreſted; but the arch- 
biſhop having received intelligence of his defign, 
fled for refuge to the church of St. Martin. The 
regent's officers, paying no regard to the ſanctity 

the place, dragged him from the altar in his ſa. 
cerdotal robes, and committed him to Dover caſtle. 

The deteſtation of all ranks of the people was now 
excited at this violent proceeding. + he clergy were 
particularly alarmed, The biſhop of Lincoln ex- 
communicated all concerned in this ſacrilegious 
outrage; and the ſentence was confirmed in a gene- 
ral convocation held at Reading, The biſhops even 
threatened ' the kingdom with an interdict, if 
Geoffrey was not immediately releaſed. The regent 


was now ſufficiently alarmed, and Geoffrey was ſet - 


at liberty. But this was not ſufficient: it was now 
reſolved to 27 a final period to the deſpotic admi. 
niſtration o Longchamp. A general affembly of 
the nobles and prelates was accordingly ſummoned, 
where the king's commiſſion was read, and Long- 
champ ordered to attend. He promiſed to affiſt at 
the conference; but conſcious that his actions could 
not ſtand a ferutiny, he fled to London, and ſhut | 
himſelf up in the Tower. Being cloſely inveſted 
dy the nobility and citizens, and not having ſuffi. 


An 


ern 


Youred to eſcape in the Habit of a female, in hopes 
gaming the continent; but his aukward deport. 
ment led to a diſcovery; upon which he was felzed 
the populace and impriſbned in a cellar, till the 
pleaſure of the council ſhould be known. The 
great feal of England was now delivered to Walter, 
zrchbiſnop of Rouen, a perſon of great prudence, 
modeſty and integrity. He always conftilted his 
pilleaguen in the affairs of government; and 
* prudent management reſtored peace to the king- 


_ Longchamp found means, after having been 


prived of all his offices, to eſcape over to France, 


With reſpe@ to John, who had 
|. poſition againſt Longchamp, as h | 
| neither virtue nor honour, the ſpecious pretext to 


N in the op- 


private ambition, he therefore refuſed to cb- operate 
| with thoſe who were actuated by the moſt noble and 
laudable views in the ſervice of their country. John's 
| preſent behaviour fo plainly indicated what might 
| be expected from him in future, that it was reſolved 
to invite queen Eleanor into England, in order to 
| ſtrengthen the royal party. 7 | 
| When Philip, king of France; arrived from Palef- 
| tine, a conference was 278687577 by him with Wil. 
| liam Fitz-Ralph, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and the 
] nobility of that duchy; at which conference he de- 
| manded in marriage Adela, his ſiſter, with the 
| caſtle of Guiſors, and the provinces of Eu and 
Aumale, aſſerting that they were ceded to him by 
the treaty of Meffina, The Normans, alledging 
that they were not authoriſed to make the ceſſion, 
refuſed compliance. Philip threatened to aſſert his 
right by force of arms; whilſt the Normahs, in 
| return, prepared for defence. Being diſappointed 
in this attempt, he made an offer to prince John of 
his ſiſter in marriage, together with the poſſeſſion 
of his brother's dominions on the continent. John 
| embraced eagerly the propoſal of Philip, in hopes 

of gratifying a pique againſt his brother, and was 
preparing to ſet out for the place x Bn for a 
conference; but through the remonſtranges of his 
mother, joined with the menaces of the juſticiaries, 


his deſign in execution. 3 
| Philip now reſolved to invade Normandy. Such 
is the ſtability of Gallic faith. But his nobles re- 
| fuſed to join him in the expedition, having taken a 
folemn oath to the contrary when in Paleſtine. The 
pope alſo declared in favour of Richard, expreſſi 
is abhorrence of thoſe who would take NE 
the abſence of a ptinee, who was ſp laudably em- 
ployed in fighting battles fbr the cauſe of their 
church, and moſt holy religion. Thus Was the 
treacherous French monarch. again diſappointed in 
his petfidious defigns. The lords juſtices now united 
more firmly than ever; they called another meetin 
of the ſtates ; and à general gath of fidelity was taken 
to Richard and His heirs, againſt all mankind, At 
the ſame time they kept 'a watchful eye over all the 


: 


1 where they placed dude com- 


red the kingdom, he was prevented from putting 


med 


manded 


owerful a protector, returned immediately; and 
Fohn uſed all his intereſt o replace him in his 
former poſt and dignity, But this notorious in- 
conſlſteney of conduct ſetved only to unite the 

government more cloſely againſt both; and the 
prelate was given to underſtand, that if he did not, 
without a moment's delay, prepare. to quit the 
kingdom, he would, by a due courſe of law, be 
proceeded againſt as a traitor, , This menace, which 
was to have been put in execution, produced the 


J defired effect. Longchamp, WDO well knew his 


former ations would not bear inſpection, left. the 
Kingdom, and returned to the continent. Joh 


| defpairing of gaining his peint in England þy di 


viding, or corrupting, or Over wing, ceaſed. rom 
his oppoſition; and th og AN went 
ſmcotflly on, the people being perfectly ſatisfied with 
the adminiſtratign. | 


= © by promoting the views of Philip, be endea- 
Moder to difturb- the' new adminiſtration of his 
Noa. 7 ka | f 


* hal i eine tolls vids of 
While" the go inions of Richard Were thus 
threatened to be ſeized by the, hand of 8 700 b 
prince das ſuffering in priſon every Kind of inſult 
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and 


was poſſeſſed of 
public ſpirit no longer ſerving as a cloak for his 


who threatened to confiſcate his property if he quit-- 
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and indignity. A warrior, who at the head of his | 


army made even the mighty Saladin tremble, was, | 


now treated with contempt and cruelty, He was 
brought before the diet, and accuſed of ſeveral 
crimes, which had no exiſtence but in the malignant. 


minds of his enemies. He juſtified himſelf with an, | 


eloquence that confaunded his perſecutors, and co- 
vered them with confuſion. And when the fatal in- 
telligence of his impriſonment reached England, 
the council were aſtoniſhed, and inſtantly foreſaw 
all the dangerous conſequences that might ariſe from 
lo melancholy an event. 
Eleanor, the ucen-dowager, exerted herſelf on 
this occaſion, She wrote letter after letter to the 
pope, exclaiming againſt this injurious treatment 
of her ſon; repreſented the impiety of 11 
in priſon the moſt illuſtrious champion that ha 
ever marched under the banner of Chriſt into the 


Holy Land; claiming his protection, and upbraid- ö 
ing him, that in a cauſe in which juſtice, religion, 


and the dignity of the church were ſo nearly con- 
cerned, the ſpiritual thunders ſhould ſo long be 
- ſuſpended, At length the pope declared loudly 
in favour of Richard; threatening to. lay the whole 
empire under an interdict if he was not releaſed. 


The. princes of Germany alſo exclaimed in ſtrong, | 


terms againſt the emperor's conduct; ſo that Henry, 


who had liſtened to the propoſals of the king of. | 


France and prince John, now found it impoſſible to 
execute his and their baſe purpoſes, or to detain the 


king of England much longer in priſon. He || 


therefore 1575 with Richard for his ranſom, who 
purchaſed 

and fifty [thouſand marks, of which one hundred 
thouſand were to be paid before he was ſet free, and 


the remainder, „ VF 
85 Sic No ſooner had the Engliſh received 
wr 94. an account of this treaty, than they 
exerted themſelves in raiſing the ſum required for 
on each knight's fee; but that not eing ſuflicient, 
the voluntary zeal of the people readily ſupplied the 
deficiency. The ' parochial clergy contributed a 
tenth'of their tithes; the biſhops, abbots, and nobles, 
paid a fourth of their annual income; and the 
churches and monaſteries melted down as much plate 
as amounted to thirty, thouſand marks. The ſum 
Wing thus collected, "js Eleanor, and Walter, 
archbiſhop of Rouen, ſet out with it for Germany, 
paid the money to the emperor and the duke A 
uftria,at Mentz, and having delivered the required 
hoſtages, ſet the king at liberty, © 
3 Na who well knew the diſpoſition of theſe 
tyrants, did not ſtop a moment in their territories; 
but, proceeding with the utmoſt expedition, em- 
barked at the mouth of the Scheldt, and, after a 
very ſhort paſſage," landed in England. Happy was 
It for Richard that no accident retarded his journey. 
Henry had been detected in aſſaſſinating the biſhop 
of Liege, and in making the ſame attempt on the 
duke of Louvain; and to render himſelf, if poſſible, 
more odious, he had reſolved to form an alliance 
with Philip; to detain Richard in perpetual captivi- 
ty; to keep the money they had already paid for his 
ranſom; and to extort freſh ſums from Philip and 
John, who had made him large offers to detain the 
captive king. He therefore gave orders that Rich- 


ard ſhould be purſued and ſtopped; but that prince 


had ufed ſuch” expedition, that when the meſſengers 


arrived at Antwerp, the veſſel had ſailed, and | 
landed him ſafe at Sandwich on the twentieth of | 
March, after an abſence of four years and three | 


1h captivir 


„N king's arrival in London, where he wade | 
a 3 entry, he was received with the utmoſt | 


John were fully diſcovered. 


is liberty for the ſum of one hundred. | 


the king's ranſom, Twenty ſhillings were .levied | 


required ſurrender, 


Mere fifteen months of which rime he had been 


demonditatlons of Joy by" his WbjeRts, © Th 


„n 
bis 8 W7 


held with rapture, their favourite king, who bad 
acquired ſo much glory, and ſpread the reputation 
of the Engliſh farther. than their fame had ever 


| before, extended. Every token of reſpect was ſhewn 


him, and ſuch a vaſt profuſion of riches flowed 
from every quarter, as aſtoniſhed choſe German 
noblemen who accompanied him; one of whom. 
remarked, that a greater price would have been 


fixed for his ranſom, had the emperor been ac. 


quainted with the wealth of his ſubjects. This en. 


| dearing behaviour of his people baniſhed, from the, 


mind of Richard thoſe indignities he had expt.. 
rienced during his impriſonment; all his alarms, 
his fatigues, and his ſufferings, were buried in ob- 


livion. On the other hand, Philip, the French king, 


was aſtoniſhed when he heard that Richard was (ec. 


at liberty; and he is ſaid to have written to John in 


theſe words, © Take care of yourſelf, the devil is 
broke looſe.” 

land, his brother John had diſpatched Adam de 
St. Edmund, his chaplain, to his adherents, with 
orders to them to fortify their caſtles. Adam, 
who poſſeſſed a larger ſhare of vanity than diſcre- 
tion, openly. boaſted of his maſter's connections 
with Philip; which the mayor of London being 


papers ſeized, by which means the baſe deſigns of 
| Orders were .1mme. 
diately iſſued from the council to beſiege his caſtles, 
and diſſeiſe him of all his poſſeſſions; the biſhops 


' alſo excommunicated. him and all his. adherents, 
; Richard, not only approved of theſe meaſures, but 


ſummoned a general council at Nottingham, where 


| s ſer free, be demanded judgment againſt John,.count of Mon- 
fixty-ſeven hoſtages to be delivered as a ſecurity for |} tagne, and Hug | | 
| l They were both cited to appear within forty days; 


| otherwiſe it was decreed, that John ſhould forfeit 


Hugh Novant, biſhop''of Coventry. 


all his poſſeſſions, and a proceſs be commenced 
againſt the biſhop, both in the civil and ceclelial- 
tical courts. This council likewiſe agreed on a tax, 
called: hidage, to be laid on all, ploughed land 
throughout the Kinggow. onde night) 
A Gi was now appointed for the, ſecond, corona- 
tion of Richard; thus giving the people another 
opportunity of publicly diſplaying their exultations. 
This ceremony the king pleaded the neceſſity of ſe- 
peating, in order to wipe off the ignominy of his 
captivity. However plauſible this, reaſon, may ap- 
pear, it is moſt probable that his real motive was, 
to have an opportunity of new modelling the king · 
dom, of annulling the ſales, and of reſuming the 

rants which he had made previous to his departure 
for Paleſtine, He alleged, that the purchaſers had 
already indemnified themſelves by the profits of the 
eſtates; that neceſſity had compelled; him to make 
thoſe grants; that the money had been; ſpent. in an 
expedition favoured both by the clergy. and the lait); 
and that therefore it was unjuſt the crown ſhould 
bear the whole burden. None diſputed the force 
of theſe reaſons, or the juſtice 'of. the, intended fe- 
ſumption. Hugh, biſhop. of Durham, reſigned the 
earldom of Northumberland; Geotfrey,..biſhop-0f 
Wincheſter, ſurrendered the. ſheriffalty of HamP- 


ſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſter, and the two manor 


he had purchaſed previous to the cruſading expedir 
tion. All other purchaſers and grantees followed 
the example of theſe prelates, and ſeemed to VIE 
with one another who ſhould be the firſt to make the 

chard, during theſe tranſactions, , made pte. 
parations to revenge the many injuries he M4 
received undeſervedly from Philip's perfidy. To 
this end he raifed an army; and; embarking 
Portſmouth in a fleet of one hundred large ſhips, 
landed at Barfleur, from hence he proceeded i 
his palace at Bures, near Bayeux. The next mon 
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ing His brother John, throwing himſelf at his {ec 
im placed 


Not long before the arrival of Richard in Eng- | 
r 


informed of, ordered him to be arreſted, and his 
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ot wards, with eſcheats and forfeitures; he alſo 


cruſhed his leg, by a fall from his horſe at a tourna- 
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f his pardon, which was granted through 
1 of his mother. © T forgive him,“ ö 
laid the king; „and 1 hope I ſhall as eaſily forget 
his injuries, as he my pardon.” In the following 
ear Richard reſtored to him the counties of Mon- 
0 ne and Glouceſter, with an annuity of eight 
chouſand livres in lieu of thoſe poſſeſſions not given 
back to him. But John, in returning to his duty, 
was guilty of an act of treachery, which has ſtained 
his name with infamy. Before he left Philip's 

arty, he invited to dinner all the officers which that 
File had placed in the citadel. of 'Evreux, and 
cauſed them to be maſſacred during the entertain- 
ment; then fell on the garriſon, with the aſſiſtance 
of the townſmen, and having put them all to the 
ſword, delivered up the place to his brother. 

At this time Philip was laying ſiege to Verneuil, 
to the relief of which Richard advanced, reſolving 
to give him battle; but that prince not being willing 
to face him, whom he had ſo often injured, declined 
an engagement, and retired in the night with preci- 
pitation. After repairing the walls of Verneuil, the 
king directed his: courſe to Tours, where the citizens 
voluntarily preſented him with two thouſand marks; 
and from thence he proceeded to Loches, which he 
took by aſlault. The king of France, alarmed at 
the rapid progreſs of the enemy, propoſed a confer- 
ence at Ponte de 'Arche; but while the Engliſh 
commiſſioners waited for the Gallic depuries, Philip 
took the caſtle of Fontaines, near Rouen, and in 
his retreat ſurpriſed the earl of Leiceſter, in the 
neighbourhood of Gournay ; he afterwards burnt 
the town of Evreux, and then marched to Fret- | 
tevabes ts. i" | 


much, that he advanced to Vendome, to give him 
battle; but the perfidious Frenchman, not daring' 
to venture an engagement, retired in great confu- 
fion. The Englith monarch purſued his flying foe, 
and coming up with him, defeated his army with 
great ſlaughter, and Philip narrowly eſcaped with | 
his life. All his baggage” and treaſure! were taken, | 
with the contracts ſigned by the rebellious: barons, | 
who had bound themſelves to aſſiſt Philip and John 
againſt. the king of England. Immediately after 
this deciſive victory, Richard marched: with great 
expedition into Guienne, againſt the count ot An- 
goulelme, and Geoffrey de Rancone, who had raiſed 
an inſurrection, and in ſixteen days reduced all their 
towns. and caſtles, and took three hundred knights 
and forty'thouſand ſoldiers. Os Reals ee 
Philip now ſued in earneſt for peace, and a truce 
for a year was concluded between the two monarchs. 
In this interval, in order to regulate his revenue, 
Richard directed the itinerant juſtices to make an 
exact detail of the eſtates of the crown; and the lands 


obliged the Jews to deliver true inventories of their 


eſtates on pain of forfeiture, \ The biſhop of Ely | 
was deprived of his office of chancellor, and; a new | 
leal being made, a very conſiderable ſum of money | 
was produced by fees paid for the renewing” of | 


charters, | 1 | Ho | 
Leopold, duke of Auſtria, having about this time 


" 


ment, a fever enſued, which brought on à mortifi. 
cation; and on the approach of death, being ſtruck 


thould be ſet at liberty; that the money which he 


received for his ranſom ſhould be returned; and 

the remainder of the debt due to him be remitted. 
s ſon was ſo unwilling to execute theſe articles, 
that he ſuffered his father's body to lie a week un | 


buried, before he would releaſe the hoſtages; for 


clerp unanimouſly refuſed to perform the funeral ||| it ſerved to rekindle the war between England and 


France, before the/truce was expired. It was cat- 
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ticles: were complied / 
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ſent into the city, with ſtrict orders to app 
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1 96 From the contentions, founded on ani. 
©», molity, that ſubſiſted between Philip 
and Richard, aroſe a continual ſeries of - hoſtilities, 
and truces, which were broken almoſt as ſoon as 


concluded. They were little more than ceſſations 


from war, till both parties could recruit their armies. 
But to ſupport theſe military expeditions, Richard 
was obliged to load his ſubjects with taxes, which, 
by becoming intolerable, excited among them a 
general complaint; and the great talents of Hubert, 
the juſticiary, were hardly ſufficient to prevent the 
univerſal *difcontent from breaking out into open 
rebellion. © Theſe diſturbances” were greatly aug- 


mented by one William Fitz-Oſborn, commonly 
called Longbeard; who had gained great popularity 


among the rabble, by exclaiming, how grievouſly 
the poor had been oppreſſed by an unequal aſſeſſment 
of the taxes for the ranſom of the king. He was 
continually exciting a ſpirit of reſentment in the 
poor againſt the rich, by the moſt inflammatory 


ſpeeches; pretending there was a colluſton among 


the great to eaſe themſelves of the load of public taxes, 
and to throw the whole weight on the ſhoulders of 
the labouring poor, who were conſidered in no better 
light than that of beaſts of burden. Theſe inſinu- 


ations produced the deſired effect; the fury of the 


people was raiſed to a height bordering on madneſs; 
and a tumult enſued in St. Paul's Church-Yard, 
where ſeveral perſons loſt their lives. 
The juſticiary, alarmed by this dangerous inſurrec- 
tion, ordered' Longbeard (a name given him, becauſe 


_— 


he ſuffered his beard to grow to an enormous length) 


to appear before him; but he was ſo far from obey= 


Mg. 


livered the citation. The more ſenſible part of his 
followers were ſtruck with horror at this inhuman 
action; they abandoned the pretended advocate for 
the rights of the people, and a few of the loweſt pore 


che greateſt part of his followets, but eotitinued for 


ſome days to rob and murder his fellow citizens with 
cruel barbarity. It was now high time fot povern- 
ment to interpoſe, in order to prevent at” " 12 
bellion, "A-ſtrong party of ſoldiers were accordingly 
tehend 


: 1 ” 


| the incendiary; dead or alive... 


* 


error, and abandoned him to his fate. Longbear 
however refuſed to ſurrender; and being driven 
from the body of the church, he retreated With his 
followers into the ſteeple, from ' whence they diſ- 
charged a ſhower of ſtones, darts and other miſſiles, 
on their aſſailants:  Unwilling to expoſe the lives of 
the ſoldiers to the attacks of ſuch deſperadoes, the 


officers cauſed a large quantity of wel ſtraw to be 


carried into the body of the church, and ſet on 
fire. The ſmoke! effectually anſwered the propoſed 


vith remorſe for his injuſtice io Richard, he ordered, | 
by his will, that all the Engliſh hoſtages in his hands | 


. n | 
1 % 


end, and prevented any B The 
inſurgents, apprehenſive of ſuffocarion, ſürrendered 
at diſcretion. Longbeard was ſentenced to be 
drawn at à horſe's tail through the principal ſtreers 


of the dity, and afterwards to be hung in Chains 


with nine of his COT... up ln e 
As the emperor now beheld the 
ſuperiority: olf Richatd's arms over A. D en 
thoſe of France, he made advances for his friendſhip⸗ 
and offered to give him a diſcharge fromthe ſhare of 
his ranſom that remained unpaid, on condition of 
his enterißg into an offenſive alliance againſt Philip. 
Richard readily” embraced this propoſal, B 
though the treaty with the emperor took no effect, 


# 
— * 


rled on in Normandy with unremitted animaſity, 


„ II ing the ſummons, that he killed the officer who de- 
This flagrant breach of faith incenſed Richard ſo | 


| The rioters were ſtruck with terror, and retired; 
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In 8 65 0 ne his deligns, Richard 
ened the frontiers, of Normandy, a and making hjm- 
{cif maſter pf « RW St. Vallery, in Pacardy, 
deſtroyed. 55 955 and ſeized all the 
arbour, Prince | Yi and area eh 
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yais, and demgliſhed th 
, iſhop, Peter % Drops, 4 martial prelate, 
and cquſin-german to the king af F 
priſoner, and was cloſely c nfned - ouen, load 
with eg Two a the c — 2 waited an the king, 
9 requeſt WP majeſt 1 that more lenity might be 
ſes to the biſhop, wh en the king, who hated him, 
nor ed them, that he having received many inju- 
ries from him, while in Germany, had ordered him 
his preſent puniſhment by way pf retaliation. The 
Pops Was alſq applied to in his behalf, wha demand- 
ed his liberty, calling him his ſon, and inſiſted in 
rong terms on the privileges of the church, Rich- 
ard ſent to bis holineſs the coat of mail Peter had 
worn in battle, and which was beſmeared with blood, 
ordering the meſſenger to uſe the words of Jacob's 
ſons to their father, © This have we | found; know 
now. El t is thy ſon's coat or not.“ The 
ponti new Richard's 15 ghty ſpirit 155 
not by 51 11 ed 4 55 a belong « That the coat ſent 
if the, kin ſon of the church, 
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thoſe tenants with the means of anſwering the ge. 


mands of government. But as the means of the one 


inercaſed, the claims. of the other kept equal Pace 


| 105 killed 
leaſt, theig (ey * o | 

conveniences ll 
the.continent of | 
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with the augmentation; and about this time the in. 
flux of riches and treaſure greatly altered the value 


of the ſpecie; for it appeared by the re ent's ac. 


counts, that he had raiſed, at a medium, five hun. 
dred and fifty thouſand marks for the king's uſe 
only, during the two preceding years of his adn. 
nitration. This vaſt increaſe of revenue could be 
owing only to the great increaſe of commerce, ſince 
ſo few-years before, the raiſing an hundred and. fifty 
thouland marks had been attended with the We 
diſtreſs. 

In Normandy the war was carried A 
F. with ſuch ferocity, that both kings 1199. 

ae put out the eyes of their priſoners; but 

Philip, finding no advantage could be gained over 
the Engliſh monarch by arms, and weary of a wa 
which exhauſted his country, applied to pope Inno. 
cent III. who then filled the papal chair, to employ 
his good offices in bringing about a peace with 
Richard, The pope readily complied with his te. 
queſt, and ſent the cardinal of St. Mary to act az 
megliator between the contending parties. A nego- 
ciation was accordingly begun, and conſiderable 
progreſs made in a treaty for a permanent peace, when 
the death of Richard, by an unfortunate accident, 
put an end to the negaciatian and all his labours, 

Having laid ſiege to the caftle of Chalus, in order 
to compel Vidomar, viſeount de Limoges, one of the 
vaſſals, to deliver. to him a conſiderable treaſure, 
which that . nobleman had found in his grounds, 
but which Richard claimed as ſuperior lord of the 
country; he oa day, attended by Marcadee, in re- 
eee the place, ventured too near, when 
Bertram de Gourdon, an archer, took an aim at him 


from the wall of the caſtle, and pierced him in the 


ſhoulder with an arrow, cloſe to the neck. An un- 
kiltul ſurgeon, endeavouring to extract the weapon, 
mangled. the fleſh ſo deſperately, that the wound 
22 of which he died, ele ven days after the 
tal deſign was executed, on the 6th of April, in 
the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the tenth of his 
reign. . When he found his end approaching, be 
requeſted; his will might be made, by which he be- 
yeathed the kingdom of England, with all his other 
aminions, and three fourths. of his treaſure to his 
brother John: the remaining fourth he divided 
among his ſervants and the poor; and to his ne- 
phew Otho, emperar of Germany, he bequeathed 
all bis Jewels. His body he ordered to be buried at 
Fontevraud in Anjou, at the feet: of the king his fa- 


| ther, in order to teſtify; his grief for his undutiful 


behbavigur towards him. 

Richard lefwanly ane natural fon, 3 Philip, 
to, wham he bequeathed the lordſhip of | Cognac 
in Guienne, A; ſhort time before his death the 
2 of; Chalus was taken by ſtorm, and all __ 
beg (on han ged except Bertram de Gaurdon, uh 

bay 4 inte. the king's: preſence, an ſeeing 
him, i N « Wretch! what have I ever dane, 


[| what. injury. fem me, that you ſhauld ſeek. w, 
lite?“ — What have: yau done to mel“ the pri- 


ſoner coaly, replied with an ait af: bzavery; © Why 
with-youn on hands my father, and m- 
u brothers, and you intended to have hanged: we 
Fam now, in your: power. Satisfy your! revenge 
Lam prepared to ſuſfer every torment you can in- 
mall endure them all and diet with ꝑlea ſul 5 
fiace, I, have been tha inſtument tc, deliyee the 
world from: fuch-/a; tyrant; wha: hag filled: is wit 
bleog and camage. This ſpirited reply Dad mort 
effect on the mind of Richard, than all the adm 
nitians-of the ghoſtly cn. Heordered Cu. 
don to beſet at liberty, and: to: be prefented with 
one hundred ſhillings; but Marcadee, like _ 
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and afcerwards hanged. _ 5 


Many remarkable occurrences happened during 


chis reign, the noticing of which may perhaps be 
acceptable to our readers. N i 
lions paſſant to his arms, being the firſt Ring 
England that ever bore them. He alſo ordered 


one ſtandard for weights and meaſures, that they | 


ehr be the ſame throughout the kingdom. The 
pes London aſſumed a new form of zuriſdiction, 
by chuſing a mayor, and 
corporations and ſocieties, now called companies. 
Henry Firz-Alvin was the firſt mayor of London, 
and continued in that office four and twenty years, 
We cannot give any circumſtance more curious, 
reſpeing the cuſtoms of the age in this reign, 
than the manner in which engagements at ſea, and 


the ſieges of fortified towns were carried on; before | 


unpowder was invented. 8 5 
All the ſhips of war were gallies, with two rows 
of oars, and to the prow was fixed a piece of wood, 


commonly called a ſpur, deſigned to ſtrike and 


jerce the ſhips of the enemy. There were alſo. 


eſſer gallies, with only one tier of oars, which be- 
ing ſhorter, and therefore moving with greater fa- 
cilny, were fitter for throwing combuſtibles, and 
were uſed for this purpoſe. In order to give an 
idea of naval engagements, we ſhall give a deferip- 
tion of one, which the Chriſtians, who were going to 
the ſiege of Prolemais, had with the Turks on that 
toalt, When the flects were advancing to engage, 


that of the Chriſtians was drawn up in a creſcent or - 


half moon, and at the two ends of the curve were 
placed the largeſt gallies, that they might the better 
repel the attacks of the enemy, On the upper 
deck of each galley the ſoldiers belongt 
were drawn up in a circle, with their bucklers 
cloſely joined, the rowers ſitting all together on the 


lower deck, that thoſe who fought above might | 
have the more room, The action began on both 


ſides with a diſcharge of their miſſile weapons: 
then the Chriſtians rowed forwards with all their 


force to ſtrike: the enemies gallies, with the ſpurs | 


or beaks of theirs: after Which they came to cloſe 


fighting; the oppoſite oars were mixed and en- 
tangled together; they held the gallies together | 


with grappling irons, and fired the planks with a 
kind of burning oil, commonly called Greek-wild- 
fire, which, with a pernicious ſtench, our author, 
Geoffrey de Vineſauf, ſays, conſumed even flint and 
on, nor could be extinguiſhed but by ſprinkling 
fand, or pouring vinegar upon it. While this 
wildfire was known only tro t 
great uſe in the defence of Conſtantinople ; but in 
the twelfth: century the ſecret was diſcovered by 


many other nations; and was alfo/uſed in the defence 


of towns caſtles, &. 


About this time the military art was iii many par- 


ticulars the fame wick chat off the antient Romans. 
Among other machines uſed! y them in ficges, 
the Engliſh: and other nations had rtioveable towers 


built of wood; and of ſuch # height-rhat the tops of 


them overlooked the battlements of the city. 
They were covered with raw hides, to prevent their 
being. burnt, and had alſo a\ net work of ropes, 
which hun 


vert employed by the beſiegers to batter the walls, 
and by the beſieged! to defend them. Their man- 


ner of fortifying towns and caſtles, was alſo much 
the ſame as fad been practiſed by the old Romans: 
n thoſe of that 
People; for their principal ſtrength was in cavalry, | 
Whetens among: the Romans: it conſiſted of their which* confi 


"If! acres, was then let for twenty ſhillings a year, and 


the armies diffeced much 


ons, which was chicfly compoſed of infantry. 
No. 1g. | 


ruſſian ordered the unhappy man to be flead alive, 
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Richard added three 
of. 


and being divided into ſeveral 
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| before them, in order to deaden the 
violence of the ſtones: that were thrown againſt 
them by che engines of the befieged; theſe engines 
nere the Zaliſke of the antients; their force was pro- 
digious; they: threw ſtones' of vaſt weight, and 
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 Striflures on the Character of Richard 1. 

Richatd'in his perſon was fair, tall, comely; and 
welt proportioned; with prodigious bodily ſtrength. 
His eyes were blue, and full of vivacity; he had 
light hair, and a majeſtic manner; and it his been 
remarked, that his arms were unuſually long. He 
was poſſeſſed of à good underſtanding, an uncom= 
mon penetration, and a fund of manly eloquence. 
His converſation was ſpirited, and he was particu. 
larly admired for his talent of repartee. But the 
moſt dazzling part of his character was his military 
talents. No man, even in that romantic age; car. 
ried perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater 


height, and from this quality he gained the appella.. 


tion of Lion's-heatt. He was paſſionately fond of 
military glory, and never thought any toils, any 
dangers, any difficulties, too great to attain. it. 
His talents were admirably adapted to the acqui- 


ſition of renown, and he poſſefled the good as Well 
as the bad qualities incident to that character. He 


was therefore much better qualified to dazzle his 
contemporaries by the ſplendor of his enterprizes, 
than either to promote the happineſs of his people; 
or his own true grandeur, by a ſound and well re- 


gulated policy. Several writers have given a 
| ftrange contradictory deſcription of his character; 
[| by ſaying, he was open, frank, generous, ſincere, 


and brave; but at the ſame time, ambitious, domi- 
neering, haughty, reſentful, proud, and cruel; jar- 
ring qualities which cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
ever exiſted in one man. His behaviour.to his fa- 
ther was certainly unnatural and baſe ; but then it 
is to be conſidered, he unhappily fell into the hands 
of a crafty, politic Frenchman, at an age too whe 
the paſſions are ſeldom under the guidance of cool 
reaſon; and his ſincere contrition is far from being 
an indication of a bad heart, under the influence of F 
pride, revenge, or cruelty, The open frankneſs 
with which he pardoned his brother John, after a 
feries of ingratitude, treachery, and rebellion, and 
the readineſs with which he renewed his truces with 
the perfidious monarch of France, are ſuch ſtriking 


 infances of generoſity and condeſcenſion, as are not 


fo be met with but in great and exalted minds; 
The fame may be obſerved of his conduct towards 


Bertram, by whom he was mortally wounded. His 


love of glory cartied him into the fields of Paleſ. 
tine; and if in the exerciſe of his great military 

ralents, or in the courſe of his reign, ſome actions 
appear arbitrary, oppreſſive, and cruel, we muſt re- 
member he was of a warm, paſſionate temper, which 


frequently involved him in expeditions, calculated | 


rather to promote his own glory, than the intereſts 
of his people ; to ſupport which' he impoſed many 
exorbitant, ſometimes unjuſtifiable taxes; and yet 
he was greatly beloved by his Engliſh ſubjects, and 
is conſidered the firſt prince who bore them a fin. 
cere affection. Eminent talents, nay even ſhining 
virtues, in ſuperior minds, are frequently ſhaded 
with headſtrong paſſions, and remarkable vices. 
His enterprizing genius would not ſuffer him to re- 


| main long inactive; ſo that, during the whole of his 
|| reign, he was not more than eight months in Eng- 
I! land. He ſpent near three years in the cruſade 

| and notwithſtanding his paſt misfortunes, he was ſo 


pleaſed with the fame he had acquired in the caſt, 
that he determined to expoſe himſelf to new hazards, 
and to Have again exhauſted his kingdom by ano- 
ther expedition into the Fe Land. It is pretended, 
in ptoof of his'tyrariny and cruelty, that Hubert, 
his juſticiary, ſent him over to France, in the ſpace 
of three” years, the ſum of one million, one hundre 
thouſand” marks; but the value of land, and prices o 
commodities, prove, that no ſuch enormous ſums 
could be levied on the people. A hide of land; 
of about a hundred and twenty 
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price of an ox was four ſhillings, of a labouring 
| with fine wool ten-pence, and with coarſe. ſix- 


in this, and ſeveral former reigns, moſtly. ſpent 
abroad, there could be but little ſpecie circulating 
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John aſcends the throne a reeable to the will of. bis predeceſer, notwithſlanding Arthur, fon to Geoffrey | Jobu''s elle 


2 A. D. 199. J 
cher left him no inheritance, ſucceeded his brother, || intereſt of this prince, Conſtantia, his mother, 


whether Arthur, duke of Brittany, had not a prior 
right to his uncle, being the immediate repreſenta- ] jealouſies of his enemies, did John become the un- 
' tive of his father Geoffrey; and it was likewiſe || diſputed ſovereign of all the dominions appertain- 
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in the kingdom. However cenſurable, therefore 
the conduct of this king may appear in the eyes of 
ſome, it muſt be univerſally allowed, that he ex. 
celled all the princes of his time in heroic courage 
and as, with all his faults, he was beloved by the 
Engliſh, it is in our opinion, a duty incumbent on 
their poſterity, to touch his reputation with a tender 
hand and an impartial judgment. p 


there were-but two hundred and forty-three thou- 
ſand ſix hundred hydes in England. The uſual * 


orſe the ſame, of a ſow. one ſhilling, of a ſheep | 


nce ; beſides, the revenues of the crown, being | 
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brother, had a preferable title—He. is crowned. ot Weſtminſter, on the twenty-eighth of May—War with France 

renewed, in the courſe of which, Artbur is taken priſoner and baſely murdered—The whole of John's foreign do. 
minions conquered, and united by Philip to the crown of France— Jobn quarrels with the pope, in conſequence of 
© which his kingdom is laid under an interdift, and he bimſelf excommunicated—An inſurrection of ibe bars, who 

compel him to ſign, in Runnemede-meadow, a charter of liberiies, called MAGNA CHART A, or the great .charley, 
A. D. 121g—He endeavours with the aſſiſtance of foreign mercenaries to revoke his grants and the bann 
" invite over Lewis, fon to the king of France — The civil war terminated. by the death of Fohn——His cba. 
' rafter, g | GR EP, Ty e 


' TOHN, who was ſurnamed Sans | French king behaving in the provinces that had 
terre, or Lackland, becauſe his fa- || declared for Arthur, without any regard to the 


Richard IJ. Richard, before his departure to the || became jealous of Philip's' deſigns; and finding 
Holy. Land, had appointed Arthur, ſon to his bro- || means to carry off Arthur ſecretly from Paris, ſhe 
rher Geoffrey, his ſucceſſor, but afterwards changed || put him into the hands of his uncle; :reſtored thoſe 
his mind, and by his laſt. will bequeathed his ſceptre || provinces which had reyolted ; and made the young 
to his brother John; notwithſtanding which there || prince do homage to John for the duchy of Brit. 
remained a doubt as to the right of ſucceſſion, || tany. This unexpected event induced Philip to 
which had not been ſettled by any law ſince the time || deſire a peace, which, after ſeveral fruitleſs confer. 
of William the Conqueror, N a queſtion, |] ences, was concluded, ſeemingly to the ſatisfaction 
of all contending parties. Thus by the mutual 


* 


. 


doubted, whether, if the law was favourable to the || ing to the crown of England, yet he had not prudence 
nephew, Richard had a right to 9 09 of his poſ.. | ſufficient to preſerve the power he ſo eaſily acquired. 
ſeſſion, However, John found no difficulty in pre, |] One of John's firſt imprudent ſteps, which proved 
vailing on the Engliſh to declare in his favour,; for || the ſource of many misfortunes, was his indulging 
while he continued on the continent to ſecure his || a paſſion for Iſabella, the daughter of the count of 
foreign dominions, he left the care of his affairs |] Angouleme, Aymar Taillefer, white his own wife 
in England to Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, || was living, and at a time when the young lady was 
and William Mareſchal, in conjunction with queen || under a contract of marriage with Hugh, count de 
Eleanor, and Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the chief juſti- || la Marche, who was [paſſionately in love with her, 
ciary. Theſe having fixed the greateſt men of the ||. and to whoſe care, on account of her tender years, 
kingdom in his intereſt, invited them to meet at, || ſhe had been conſigned. [Regardleſs of this en- 
Northampton ; where they magnified the liberality agement, or the conſequences that might follow 
and munificent diſpoſition of John, and prevailed | bis weak conduQ, John prevailed upon Taillefer 
on them to acknowledge him as the ſovercign, by to carry off his daughter from her huſband; and 
taking the oath of fealty, John having been in- [| having procured a divorce from his wife Aviſa, 
formed of the ſteps taken in his favour, embarked Bear of the family of Glouceſter, under pretence 


* 
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for England, and landing at Shorcham, proceeded || that ſhe was too nearly related to him, married Iſa- 


immediately to London, where he had arrived only || bella, giving himſelf not the-.leaſt concern about 
two days, when he was crowned in Weſtminſter. || the menaces of the pope, who loudly complained of 
abbey, with the uſual ceremonies, on the twenty. ||- ſuch irregular proceedings, or the reſentment of the 
eighth of May, by Hubefr, archbiſhop of Canter- || injured count. An inſurrection againſt him was 
bury. ' Immediately;afrer his coronation, he con- |] immediately formed, which obliged him to apply 
firmed the archbiſhop. in his office of chancellor, || to his Engliſh ſubjects for aſſiſtance ; and by their 
created Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, and Fitz- || aid. the conteſt was ſoon decided in his favour; 
Peter, earl of Eſſex, beſides conferring ſeveral marks || which ſerved only to excite him to the commiſſion 


of diſtihction on other barons, However ſeveral of || of other acts equally. impolitic and unjuſtifiable. 


the provinces on the continent revolted. The ba- At this period it was common for diſputes of all 
rons of Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, declared in. [| kinds to be determined by the barbarous cuſtom of 
favour of Arthur, his nephew, and applied to the || duelling, which, with ſhame be it ſpoken, continues 
king of France for aſſiſtance. FTP, who wiſhed, || in an age ſo refined as the preſent. Cauſes in the 
for an opportunity to embarraſs John, took young, || lords court being Sequenily decided by this an- 
Arthur under his protection, ſehding him, with his, J] tient uſuage, John retained for-his champions certain 
fon Lewis, to be educared at Paris. Theſe tranſ- || bravos, who were deputed to fight in his behalf, 
actions occaſioned a renewal of hoſtilities between. when any of the nobility ſhould oppoſe the rapid 
the Engliſh and French, Which was continued for a, || ſtrides he made towards arbitrary power. The 
while with trifling ſucceſſes to either party ; but the, ||. count de la Marche, and other barons, conſidered 
intriguing policy of Philip contribured to enable, || this both as an affront and an injury, delaring they 


bd 


John to bring this war to à concluſion ; for the, would never draw their ſwords againſt men of ſuch | 
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inferior quality. The conſequence of which 


knowing his weakneſs, reſolved to puſh him to ex- | 
tremities; and they were ſoon encouraged in their | 
oppoſition to his deſpicable adminiſtration by the 
s Lo 
e --- » * Young Arthur, who was now riſing || 
A. D. 1203. to man's eſtate, apprehenſive of his un- 
cle's dangerous character, reſolved to ſeek ſecurity 
by. an union with Philip and the diſcontented 
barons, and therefore joined the French army, 
which had begun hoſtilities againſt the Ring of 
England. Philip received him with marks of diſ- 
tinction, knighted him, gave him in marriage his 
daughter Mary, and not only "inveſted him with 
the duchy of Brittany, but with the counties of 
Maine and Anjou, which had been reſigned by him 
a his uncle. The progreſs of the French forces 
vas remarkably rapid; inſomuch that John made 
ſeveral advances towards a peace ; but the French 
monarch declared, that he would not ſheath 'the | 
ſword, unleſs the king of England would ſubmit '| 
to reſign all his tranſmarine dominions to his ne- 
phew, the undoubted and lawful heir. Philip nom 
ſupported the intereſt of Arthur with the utmoſt 
vigour, Several towns ſubmitted to the youn 

prince, and for a while ſucceſs. ſeemed to follow his 
footſteps. He knew that queen Eleanor was a 
ſworn enemy to his intereſt; and conceived a defign || 
of ſecuring her perſon. She reſided in the caſtle of i| 
Mirabel, the fortifications'of which were in'a ruin. | 
ous condition ; the garrifon too few to'make a long 


reſiſtance. Arthur being placed by Phillp at the I 
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tantly againſt that fortreſs. It was taken at the | 

 affault ; but the queen, with the greater part of the 

garriſon, retired into 'the tower, there making a | 
allant defence. The danger of his mother rouſed || 
Jt from his indolence. He marched to her re- 
jef with an army of Engliſh and Brabanters, at- 
. tacked the camp of Arthur, put his forces to flight, 
took the young prince, together with the count of 
Marche, and moſt of the revolted barons priſoners, 
The king ſent the greater part of his captives over 
to England, but Arthur was impriſoned in the caſtle 
of Falaiſe; after which he returned into Normandy. 
in triumph, without improving his victory. The 
rival of john being now in his power, he began to 
conſider how he ſhould diſpofe of him, ſo as to pre- 
vent his being troubleſome in future; and it imme- 
dately ſtruck the daſtardly tyrant, that to be happy 
he mult commence affaſſin ; and that his death alone 
could be effectual to anſwer the propoſed en. 

Our hiſtorians vary in their accounts of. the 
manner this young prince came to. his end, but it 
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public after his confinement; and the following |' 
eiſcumſtances, that attended a-black deed of dark- 
neſs, appear to be beſt authenticated. The king, 
It ig ſai , firſt propoſed to William de la Braye, one 
of his ſervants, to diſpatch Arthur ; but he replied 
with a becoming ſpirit, © that he was a gentleman, 
nat an executioner;“ and refuſed to comply with 
the king's deſire. Thus diſappointed, , John ap- 
pled to another inſtrument of murder, leſs ſcrupu- 
dus, who actually went to the caſtle in which, the 
Prince was confined, with a view of putting him to 
eat; but this intended aſſaſſin having informed | 
vert de Bourg, who was chamberlain to the King, 
| Und conſtable of Falaiſe, of the nature of his com. 
miſſion, the latter, anxious, to ſave the life of the 
i, innocent, told the other, that he himſelf 
| You] undertake to execute the King's mandate, 
nd having ſent away the aſſaſſin, ſpread abroad a 
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was, that another confederacy of the French barons | 
formed againſt him; to break which John had | 
recourſe to promiſes, oaths, and proteſtations; but | 


having violated every engagement, his enemies, 


head of two hundred knights, he led them HP na I 
irſt 


* 


ber cauſe, and ſummoned the king of England be- 
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formed publicly all the ceremonies of his interment. 
It is not to be imagined, that an affair of this dark 
complexion could long remain a ſecret. . Conſtantia 
was inconſolable, ſuppoſing her ſon to have been mur- 
dered, their faithful adherents threatened the ſevereſt 
revenge ; the revolted barons perſevered more obſti- 
nately in their rebellion ; and public clamor grow- 
ing eyery day ſtronger, - Hubert thought it moſt. 
prudent to inform the world, that the young prince 
was yet ſafe in cuſtody. This circumſtance com- 
ing to the knowledge of the king, he determined to 
be himſelf the perpetrator of that bloody deed, for 
which he could not find a ready executioner. To 
execute this horrid purpoſe with ſecrecy, he cauſed 
Arthur to ee to the caſtle of Rouen, on 
the borders of the river Seine; and going in a boat 
to that place, during the dead of night, he com- 
mandeq that young Arthur ſhould be brought be- 
fare him, A ſeries of misfortunes, impriſonment 
and fearful apprehenſions of an untimeſy end, had 
ſo dejected the ſpirit, of this unfortunate prince, 
that unable, in ſuch, a trying moment, to ſupport 
himfelf with any degree of fortitude, he fell at the 
feet of his uncle, and implored his compaſſion; but 
the inhuman butcher, callous to all the finer, feel- 


| ings of humanity, with a look of revenge, makin 


ng reply, ſtabbed. him with , his.,own / barbarout 
hands; then faſtening. a ſtone to his body caſt, it 
into the river Seine. From the ruin that purſued 
this inhuman murderer of his kinſman, princes may 
learn, that the direct path of honour is altogether 
ds cligible for thoſe in the higheſt; as for thoſe in 
more humble ſtations ;, and the middling claſs of 
people, by attending io the juſtice of providence, 
in {tre on this and many other inſtances; 
throughout the hiſtory of England, may pergeive, 
that . e the inequalities, of this, like 
there dre certain puniſhments the conſequences of 
criminal actions, and a ſure. retribution, in many 
caſes, of. a vicious conduct, even independant of, and 
previous to, a world to come. All Europe accuſed 
John of murder, though [perpetrated in the inner 
chamber, at the ſolemn hour of midnight. The 
ctitnſon deed rendered him univerſally. hated ; and 
he was henceforward the leaſt able to find friends, 
when, he ſtood in need, of aſſiſtance... ; 1, 
The now, unhappy diſconſolate Conſtantia .cried 
aloud for revenge and protection. She applied to 
the king of France, preſenting a petition ſigned, b 
all the barons in Brittany. Philip readily e ee 
fore his court, to take his trial for the ſuppoſed 
murder of prince Arthur. But when the day of 


hearing came, John appeared only by his deputies, 


the biſhop of Ely and Hubert de Bourg. Their bu- 
ineſs was to demand of Philip a ſafe conduct tor 
their maſter to the, court of France. He may 


come ſafely,” ſaid Philip, with a ſtera countenance: 


u generally allowed, that he was never ſeen'in |] * but will he be alſo ſafe in returning?“ replied 


the biſhop of Ely. „ Les,“ anſwered Philip, 
« if the judgment of his peers will permit him.“ 
The ambaſſadors ſufficiently perceived the inſidious 
tendency of this expreſſion, and infiſted upon a 
clearer explanation, and the King's granting a ſafe 
conduct, Philip refuſed this; pg by all the 
ſaints of France, That he ſhould return no 
otherwiſe than according to the ſentence of the 
court. The biſhop then told Philip, “ that John 
was to be conſidered as king of England, as well 
as duke of Normandy ; and the barons of England 
would not permit their king to riſque. his life or his 
liberty at the French court, even though he ſhould 


agree to it himſelf.” Philip's anſwer was both ready. 
and juſt, If, my lord,“ ſaid he, © the 75 of 
Normandy's ambition led him to acquire a higher 
title, ought I, who am his, Jord, to loſe; his _alle- 
giance as my vaſſal? What is it to me that he has 
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em of Arthur's death, and to give it credit, per- 


aſcended the throne of England?“ The "ambaſſa.. 
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dots remained filent ; for his remarks were un» | 


anſwerable upon the principles of the feudal law. 
The court therefore proceeded to paſs the following 
ſentence: “ That John, duke of Normandy, not 
regarding the oath he had taken to Philip his lord, 
and being a vaſſal of the king of France, had, 
within the ſeigniory of that crown, murdered his 
elder brother's fon, who was alſo a vaſſal of the 
ſame ; therefore the ſaid John is declared a traitor ; 
and, as an enemy to the crown of France, he is 
_ adjudged to forfeir all his ſeigniories, which he held 
by homage, and re-entry into the ſame is ordered 
to be made by force.” 6, 5 TE 
ſupporting his 3 than by ſeverity to thoſe 
ar 45 he thought might oppoſe him, and making 
it the intereſt of others to engage in his ſervice. 


His late crime was ſucceeded by a ſupine inactivity, 


and his time ſpent in dalliance with his youn 
ugen. 
e had dipped his hands in blood, and was more 
fearful of reflection than puniſhment. He ſtrove 
to delude his own heart, and in the ſtream of plea- 
| fure drown the voice of conſcious guilt, 


prepared to put the ſentence againſt John into exe- 
cutizon, A more favourable event could not have 
happened, for annexing to his crown ſo many 
valuable fiefs, which, during ſeveral ages, had been 
diſmemhered from it. His vaſfals were in no con- 
dition to oppoſe him; the inhuman action of John 
engaged them to his ſide; the duchy of Brittany, 


exaſperated at the murder of their Prince, promoted 


all his meaſures, and rendered all his attempts on 


Normandy 'eaſy and ſucceſsful, The count of | 
Alengon deſerted his ſovereign, and delivered up 
all the places under his command to the French | 


monarch, who now ſeparated his army, in order to 
ive them ſome repoſe. 15 4 


” Inthe mean time, John, ſuddenly collecting his | 


forces, laid fiege to Alengon ; when Philip, unable 
to reaſſemble his ſcattered troops, found an expedi- 
ent to prevent the mortification of ſeeing his friend 
and confederate oppreſſed, A tournament being at 
that time held at Moret, in the Gatinois, whither all 
the chief nability of France and its neighbourhood 
had reſorted, Philip preſented himſelf before them, 


and with great addreſs painted out the plains of | 


Alencan as the more honourable field, wherein they 
— not ony ſignalize, their courage, but, by 
aſſiſting him, diſplay their . The martial 
ur of theſe. brave knights inſtantly took fire. 

ey vowed to take ample vengeance on'the ty- 
rannical murderer; and putting themſelves, with 


their retinues, under the command of Philip, 


marched without the leaſt delay to the relief of 
Alengon ; when John, hearing of their approach, 
raiſed the fiege, and fled with ſuch precipitation, 
that all his tents, military machines, and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. This was almoſt 
the laſt feeble effort of that cowardly prince, for 


the defence of his foreign dominions, He re. 


mained inactive at Rouen, ſpending his time in 

times with his wife, as if he had been in a ſtate 
df profound tranquillity, and his affairs in the moſt 
happy ſituation,” If war was ever mentioned, he 
gave himſelf fuch vaunting airs as made him till 
more contemptible. “ Let the French on,” 
faid he, “1 Will rctake in one day what it has coſt 
them years to acquire,” The Engliſh barons, ſee- 
ing the progreſs of the French arms without reſiſt- 


ance, were, amazed. at his ſtupidity. Finding their 


time waſted to no purpoſe, they ſecretly withdrew 
| e colours _ Nr. to England, re- 
being no longer to defend a weak, indolent prince, 
wo had deſerted himſelf, | e 
. Notwithſtanding John thus neglected every na- 
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© John from this period had no other means of 


With his innocence he had loſt his ſpirit, 
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| the other fortreſſes of Normandy. 
opened its gates at the approach of the Frenc 


| Soon after he compelled them to 


n 


whom he entreateq 


ceaſe hoſtilities, and to make peace with the King of 


1 but theſe commands were received with 
indi 


gnation by the French barons, who diſclaime 
the temporal authority exerted by the pontiff; ag 
Philip, inſtead of paying obedience to them, laid 
fie Andy aps Gail 1 : ede „„ 

oger de , conſtable of Cheſter, . 
and ” of the A able generals of the D. 1204. 
age, defended this place with the greateſt intrepidity 
for a whole year. The fortreſs was remarkable for 
its firength z and Philip was obliged to reduce it 
by à blockade. The intrepid governor, after 
having repulſed every attempt, to which. ſuc. 
et the miſeries of famine, was at laſt ſub. 
dued by a ſudden affault in the night time, and 
taken priſoner, with the. whole of his garriſog. 


Philip, charmed with the abilities of Lacy, treated 


bim with great reſpect, and allowed him the whole 


© 4... I} city of Paris for the place of his confinement, 
Now Philip, whoſe ambitious Views had been hi- ly onfinemen 
therto reſtrained by the martial genius of Richard, | 


True , magnanimity re 
enemy, 


elpects valour, even in an 
ilip found little difficulty in reducing 
Every cit 


monarch. The inhabitants of Rouen, indeed, who 
hated the French, would willingly have defcnded 


themſelves to the laſt extremity ; but ſome of their 


outworks eng taken, and finding, left as they 
were to themſelves, all further reſiſtance would be 
in vain, they agreed to deliver up the place, pro- 


| vided they were not relieved in thirty days. No 
arrived, and the French monarch took ' 
fleſſion of the city. The other towns followed 
the example of the capital. Thus was the im- 


ſup 0 


portant duchy of Normandy united 


to the crown of France, near three A. D. 180g 


centuries after the ceſſion of it by Charles the 


Simple, to Rollo the firſt duke. Animated with 


| his preſent career of ſucceſs, Philip now led hu 
army into the weſtern provinces, where he ſoon 
reduced under his dominion, Anjou, Maine, Tou- 


raine, and part of Poictou. Thus, by the puſil- 
lanimity of John, within three years the French 
crown received ſuch an acceſſion of power and 
grandeur, as, in the ordinary courſe of things 
might have 4 N00 ſeveral ages to attain, In the 
mean time John, in order to cover this diſgrace, 
on his arrival in England exclaimed loudly again 
his barons, who he pretended had deſerted his 
ſtandard. in Normandy ; and extorted from them, 
in a very arbitrary manner, a ſeventh part of all 
their moveables, as a puniſhment for their offence. 
ant him to 
marks and a half on each knight's fee, for an ex- 


| pedition into Normandy, but did not attempt to 


o there, The next year he ſummoned all hi 
Aarons to attend him on that expedition; but mect- 
ing with ſome oppoſition from his miniſters, be 
diſmiſſed both thg fleet and army. He next pu 
to ſea with a ſmall body of forces, and it v% 
believed that he now intended to exert. hinaſclf for 
the recovery of his dominions. Perhaps his gui 
fears would not ſuffer him to proceed; for, after 4 
few days, his ſubjects were ſurprized to fee bim 
return, like another Caligula, without having n 
the ao attempt. 5 10 

This year John red to be in- 1206 
ſpired with treſh = declaring, he vin BN 
would ſtrike a ſtroke which ſhould. reſtore de 
drooping honours of his country. Gui & 


- Thouars, who governed Brittany, being jealous of 


the rapid progreſs made by his ally the French 


| 


King, promiſed to join the king 
all fl wg % 


of ngland with 
e offer; and. one 


forces, John embraced ke 


tural expedient for his ſer, he had the meanneſz 
1] to apply to pope Innocent III Ureatec 
| to interpole his authority between him and the kin 
| of France. Innocent, pleaſed with an opportunity 
Jof 5 0 the papal authority, ſent Philip orders to 
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"ore embarking proceeded to Angiers, which city || the indignation of the king; who ſwore, „by 
17 dan to the ground; but being informed of || God's teeth,” his cuſtomary oath, that, '* if the 
| the approach of Philip's army, the vain-glorious |] kingdom was put under an interdict, he would 


coward ſtole to his ſhips, reimbarked his army, baniſh the whole body of the c 
and ſailed back to England, under additional cir- || cate all their poſſeſſions.” PT 
cumſtances of diſgrace. Nothing was wanting to Notwithſtanding this ridiculous vapouring, the 
complete his misfortunes but a quarrel with the ||' pope, who was not ignorant of John's' weakneſs, | 
church, and this he ſoon effected by his impru- iſſued the fatal interdict, which he had for ſome 
dence, It had been cuſtomary for the clergy not || time held ſuſpended over the head of this infatuated 

to acknowledge any ſubjection but to the pope; ,|] monarch. This ſentence, the political engine of the 


lergy, and -confiſ= 


and when they had elected. any of their order to an 


- the time of the death of Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; on which event the monks of St. 
' Auſtin held a private meeting in their cathedral at 


confirmation of his election; and on the biſhop of 


eccleſiaſtical dignity, to abide by the confirmation 
of the ſovereign pontiff. There had been frequent 


archbiſhops-; and both parties were in poſſeſſion of 
recedents, which had given a ſanction to their 
pretenſions. Matters were thus circumſtanced at 


Canterbury, and elected Reginald their ſub-prior 
archbiſhop in his room. This election created the 
utmoſt diſturbance among the biſhops, who inſiſted 
that their privileges had been invaded; and an 
eccleſiaſtical conteſt was likely to be the conſe- 
quence. John, deficient in policy, as in every 
other princely qualification, took part with the 


diately choſen archbiſhop. The conſequence was 
ſuch as might eaſily have been foreſeen : both par- 
ties made an immediate appeal to the ſee of Rome: 
the ſub- prior ſet out for Italy, to obtain the pope's 


Norwich being elected, twelve deputies were ſent to 
ſupport his election ; and the biſhops likewiſe ſent 
agents to ſupport their cauſe, Innocent ſer aſide 


ordered, that the monks ſhould chooſe cardinal 


refuſed to do; but the pope threatening excom- 
Munication in caſe of refuſal, the election was ac- 


cordingly made, and Langton was: conſecrated by 
the pope, N FT 


* 


* 


court, wrote John a ſoothing letter, and made him a 
preſent of four gold rings ſet with precious ſtones, 
which were repreſented as invaluable, on account of 
the myſteries they contained; but John, notwith- 
ſtanding he accepted the pope's preſent, reſolved 
2 to admit Langton to be archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. 0 e > „ 
Weak men are generally violent in their proceed- 
in 8. On receiving the pope's letter, he ſent two 
of his knights to expel the monks of St. Auſtin, 
who took poſſeſſion of their treaſures. Theſe vio- 


diſputes between the ſuffragan biſhops and the | 
monks of St. Auſtin, reſpeQing the. election of | 


ſuffragan biſhops, and recommended to them John | 
de Grey, biſhop of Norwich, who was imme 


both the elections as uncanonical and illegal; and 


Stephen Langton, an Engliſhman then at Rome, | 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. This they for a while | 


Innocent, apprehending that this uſurpation on 
the crown of England would be reſented by that 


court of Rome, was calculated to operate with ir- 
reſiſtible force on the minds of the people. It 


was pronounced againſt ſovereigns for the ſlighteſt + 
offences, and made the guilt of one productive 
of inexpreſſible miſery to millions. The nation 
hereby was, on a ſudden, deprived of all exterior 


acts of religion: the altars were ſtripped of their 
ornaments, the croſſes, the relicks, the pictures, 
the ſtatues of the ſaints, the images were laid on 
the ground ;. and, as if the air itſelf was polluted, 


the prieſts carefully covered them up, even from 
their own approach and veneration. The uſe 


of the bells entirely ceaſed in all churches; they 
were removed from the ſteeples, and laid on the 
ground with other ſacred utenſils. The doors were 
ſnut while maſs was celebrated, and none but 
prieſts admitted. The laity partook of no religious 
rite, except baptiſm of new-born infants, and the 
ſacrament to dying perſons. The dead were not 
interred, in conſecrated ground; they were thrown 
into ditches, or. buried in common fields; nor were 
their obſequies attended with any funeral cere- 
monies. . Marriage was celebrated in church- yards; 
the people were prohibited the uſe of meat; de- 


| 'barred from all pleaſures and entertainments ; for- 


bid to ſalute each other, or to beſtow a decent at- 
tention to their perſons and apparel. Every circum. 
ſtance was followed with deep diſtreſs, and created 


horrid apprehenſions of divine wrath and venge- 


ance. J%0c(ù 8 
John, in order to oppoſe temporal to theſe ſpiri- 
tual terrors, inſtantly confiſcated the revenues of the 


clergy who | obeyed the interdi& ;. baniſhed: the 


biſhops ; ſhut up the monks in their convent, al- 
lowing them only a ſmall part of their incomes, to 
1 them with food and raiment; and treated 
not only Langton's adherents, but all who obeyed 
the commands of Rome with the utmoſt rigour. 
At the ſame time the more ſenſibly to diſtreſs the 
clergy, and to expoſe them to ridicule, he threw 
all their concubines into priſon. It may not be 
amiſs here to obſerve, that after archbiſhop Anſelm 
had . rigorouſly executed in England the canons 
which enjoined celibacy, the eccleſiaſtics gave al- 
moſt univerſally into- concubinage; even convents 
were ſupplied with this kind of neceſſary proviſion ; 


to which the court of Rome made but a ſlight op- 
| poſition; and it at length became every where 


er- | uſual, for prieſts to apply to the ordinary to obtain 
** lent proceedings of the king coincided with the |] a formal liberty for this indulgence. The biſhop 
bis Pope's wiſnes; who foreſeeing that he would not 


able to abide the conteſt with him, had recourſe 


did all he could that the practice ſnould not dege- 
nerate into licentiouſneſs; and, to prevent the fleſh 


„be 2 every method that he thought would promote || gaining an entire aſcendant over the ſpirit, con- 
pu the important end he had in view. He ſoothed, |} fined the carnal mind to the uſe of one woman; 
Wal implored, and urged the king to a compliance with || enjoining him to be conſtant to her bed, and 
* dus determination; and when he fohnd that all || obliging him, that the pariſhes might not be over. 
ailty eſe modes of proceeding were fruicleſs, he pro-] ſtocked, or be troubleſome, to provide for her ſub- 
er ceeded to threatenings, and ſent three Engliſh |] ſiſtence, and that of her children; Of what little 


Prelates to the king to acquaint him, that if he 
continued pertinacious, the whole kingdom ſhould 
laid under an interdict. The reſt of the prelates 


Moltrated themſelves before the king, beſeeching | 
aas in terms of the utmoſt carneſtneſs, that he 


uld accept the biſhop who had been newly 


Fe ed, reinſtate the monks in poſſeſſion of their 
onvent 


ment of the ſee bf ome. Their intreaties, how- 


and not expoſe his church to the reſent- 


N were of no kind of uſe, but rather excited | 


No. ty 


*. 


* 


eſtimation are liberty, and the old inſtitutions of the 
Bible, when paſſive obedience to the infallibility of 


antichriſt can purchaſe the whole circle of terreſtrjal 
enjoymentsl _ 8 HO 
John, while the ſtate of the kin 


gdom , 08 
was in this deplorable ſituation, at- A. D. 1208, . 
tempted military expeditions againſt Scotland, - 


Ireland, and the Welch, over whom he gained 


ſeveral advantages, awing more to the - weakneſs 
of his W than to his own abilities or Vigour. 
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biſhops of London, Worceſter, and 
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Inethe mean time, the danger to which his throne 
was expoſed from the diſſatis faction of the clergy, 
e his propenſity to tyranny: and he be- 
came daily more and more obnoxious to his people, 
who hated a ſovereign that had made himſelf con- 


temptible by his vices, He appears to have dil. 


guſted particularly his nobles, whoſe families he 
diſhonoured by. his licentious, amours; whom he 
alſo attempted to deprive of the pleaſures of hunt- 
ing, hawking, and fowling; and that his deer 
might have a ready acceſs into their fields, he or- 
dered the hedges. and fences of his foreſts to be 


levelled, He even obliged them to put into his 


hands their ſons or near relations, as hoſtages. for 
their allegiance, His meſſengers coming to Wil- 


liam de Barouſe, à baron of great diſtinction, his 


lady imprudently replied to their demand, © That 


- ſhe. would never truſt her ſons with a man who had 


murdered his nephew; but her huſband, in order 
to ſoften this bitter ſarcaſm, anſwered, with more 
moderation, „that if his lady had been wanting 
in her duty, he knew what was his; and that if he 
had, in any manner, offended the king, he was 
ready to anſwer for his offences in the king's court, 
before his peers.” The meſſengers returning with- 


out the required hoſtages, John flew into a violent 


paſſion, reſolving inſtantly to impriſon the earl and 


his family. But they, being forewarned of their 


danger, fled to Ireland, where they endeavoured 
to conceal themſelves ; but the tyrant, having diſ- 
covered their retreat, ordered the wife and her fon 
to be thrown! into priſon, where they were ſtarved 
to death; and the baron by flying into France nar- 
reviy;cfeaped. 5 ite Dori, | | 

Among the artifices of the Romiſh court are in 
particular.to advance, by degrees, from the leaſt to 
the moſt ſevere ſentence. The interdict not having 
produced its effect, Innocent now proceeded, in 120g, 
to that of excommunication, This ſecond ſhaft of 
vengeance was no ſooner hurled againſt John from 
the Vatican, than its conſequences began to appear. 


Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was one of 


the barons. of the Exchequer, _—__ told that the 

Ay, had paſſed 
the ſentence, mentioned to his colleague- while 
fitting on the bench, the danger of ſerving under 
an excommunicated king; and immediately riſing, 
they left the court. Exaſperated at the behaviour 
of Geoffrey, John ordered him to be ſeized, and 
throwing him into priſon, cauſed his ſhoulders to 
be covered with e #8, leaden rope; by which, 
and other ſeverities, he put an end to his life. 
The biſhops, on finding themſelves expoſed either 
to the king's jealouſy or the hatred of the people; 
gradually ſtole out of the kingdom; fo that at laſt 
there were only three prelates left to perform the 
epiſcopal office. Many of the nobility followed 
them; and thoſe who ſtaid were juſtly ſuſpected of 
having ſecretly entered into a confederacy againſt 
his majeſty, . at and; love! k 
About this time John began to be alarmed at his 
dangerous ſituation, He therefore ſent for Langton, 


with whom he had a conference at Dover, and where- 


in he offered to acknowledge him primate ; to ſub. 
mit tothe pope ; to reſtore the clergy he had baniſh= 
od and to pay them a limited ſum as a compenſa- 


tion for the produce of their revenues. But Lang- 


ton, not ſatisfied with theſe conceſſions, demanded 
that full reſtitution ſhould be made to all the clergy ; 
A condition which the king was, probably, then un- 


ahle. to ſulſil; and ane that theſe damages | 
c 


would amount to an immen 
wa bragen ue d 
* p. 1919 This and another conference, held 
at Northampton with Pandolf the 
pope's legate, not having produced the end pro- 
ed, his holineſs procęeded another ſtep againſt 

is refractory: ſon, by aþſplving all his ſubje&s from 


1 1. 


ſum, the conſerence 


oy % 


i. 


„„ 
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their oaths of fidelity and allegiance; declarin 
every individual in the realm 'excommunicareg, 
who, either in public or ptivate, had any inter. 
courſe with him at his councils, at his table, or by 
converſation; which ſentence was denounced with 
the utmoſt ſolemnity. John, however, ſtill per. 
ſevered in his contumacy, which cauſed Innocent 
to dart his laſt thunderbolt of depoſition againg, - 
the king of England. This ſentence requiring an 
armed force to put it in execution, the pope caſt 
his eye on Philip, king of France, offering that 
monarch, with the crown of England, numberleſs 
ſpiritual benefits as the reward of his ſervices, for 
aggrandizing the power of the catholic church, 
Philip could not reſiſt a prize of ſo tempting a 
nature, To carry the ſentence 'into execution, he 
levied a great army, with a fleet of ſeventeen hun. 
dred- veſſels, collected in the ports of Normandy , 
a force, to all appearance, equal to the greatneſs 
of his intended invaſion. On the other hand, 


John iſſued out writs,” requiring the. attendance, 
not only of all his military vaſſals, but of all able 
bodied men, at Dover, out of whom he choſe an 


army of ſixty thouſand men; who, had they been 
actuated by a love for their king, and zeal. to 
defend their country, might have bid defiance 10 
the power of France, and the thunder of the Vati. 
can. Bur John, being an excommunicated tyrant, 
was regarded by the people with horror, at the ſame 
time that his barons deſpiſed him for his cowardice, 
and many of them held a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the enemy. | Tin 

The eyes of all Europe were now fixed on the vaſt 
preparations making by different parties; and the 
fate of the church was expected to be determined by 
a.deciſive blow. This important event, however, 
was not to be accompliſhed by the ſword. The 
profound policy of the pope was eminently diſplay- 
ed on this occaſion, He knew his intereſt conſiſted 
in not ſuffering John, deſtitute of fortune and ptin- 
ciples, to be overcome by any. enemy but himſelf, 
His view was therefore to intimidate him in ſuch a 


manner, as might bring him the more calily into his 


meaſures, To this end he ordered his legate Pandolf, 
to go over.to England with a private commiſſion, by 
which he empowered him, in caſe he found the king 
in a proper temper, to receive his ſubmiſſion on 
ſuch terms, as the legate, by virtue of his autho- 
rity, knew would be acceptable td the Romiſf 
church. 1:23.34 VV SY Wt rr. $0929 
This legate, Pandolf, f in paſſing A. D. 1215. 
through France, beheld, with much 
ſeeming ſatisſaction, the preparations making by 
Philip for a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt; and high- 
ly extolled that monarch for his zeal in the Jaudable 
cauſe in which he had embarked; at the ſame time 
he ſent over two knights Templars, to deſire an in- 
tetview with John at Dover; which was readily grant: 
ed, Onhis arrival in England, the legatc uſed every 


 artifice to bting this infatuated prince to a compli- 


ance with his propoſals. He painted in ſtrong £0- 
lours the inveterate hatred his meaſures: had pfo- 
. duced amang his ſubjects; he acquainted him with 
a ſecret confederacy, which he urged was then form- 
ing againſt bim; he magnified Philip's. prodigious 
armament, that John; terrified at his loſt condition. 
promiſed to ſubmit entirely to the pope ; to acknov- 
ledge Langton for primate; to reſtore all the exilc 
clergy ; to admit to his grace all who had been out- 
lawed ar impriſoned ;| to grant a compenſation '9 
all damages ſuffered by thoſe who had adhered te 
the pope; and to confign eight thouſand pounds 
in part of payment. Four barons joined with © 
king in ſwearing to obſerve this treaty ; but 1 
ignominy was not yet complete, for it was 0 
lowed with the humiliating ceremony of homaßt. 


| | Pandolf propoſed that John ſhould reſign his king 
dom to the church, there being no other dich 
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ich he could ſo effectually diſa 7 the hope of || head. The king on hearing of, their approach: 
hl French monarch. To this humiliating pro- [| went to meet them; and throwing himſelf before, 


hn alſo aſſenting, he ſigned a charter, by 

| wy 4 declared, that, not conſtrained by fear, 
* 15 his own free will, for the remiſſion of his 
11 and thoſe of his family, he reſigned England 


and Ireland to St. Peter, St. Paul, to pope Inno- 


cent, and to his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair. 
| He agreed to hold theſe his dominions as feudatory 
of the church of Rome, by an annual payment of 
; thouſand marks, ſeven hundred for England, and 
three hundred for Ireland, In conſequence of this 
agreement, the next day, which was the fifteenth. 
of May, the king repaired to Dover church, at- 
ended by the legate, with a numerous train of 
lords and officers of the army, where, in the pre- 
ſence of them all he took off his crown, and laid 
i with the other enſigns of royalty at Pandolf's 
ſeet, who was ſeated on a throne; after which, 
having firſt ſigned tie above charter, he did homage 
to him as the pope's repreſentative, with all the 
ſubmiſſiye rites which the feudal law required of 
valſals to their liege lord. He threw himſelf upon 
his knees before the legate, and, lifting up his 


joined hands, put them within thoſe of Pandolf; 
then ſwore fealty to the pope, and paid part of the 


cribute which he owed for his kingdom as the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter. Pandolf, elevated by this 


triumph of the ſacerdotal over the regal power, 
diſcovered extravagant ſymptoms of joyful exulta- 
tion, The arch-hypocrite even trampled on the 
money that was laid at his feet, as a mark of the 


kingdom's ſubjection; an inſolence which, though 


all preſent beheld with glowing indignation, tbe 
biſhop of Dublin only had ſpitit to notice, who 


exclaimed aloud againſt rhe legate's pride and in- 


tolerable infolence, Pandolf, not ſatisfied with 
theſe mortify ing acts of ſuperiority, kept the crown ' 


and ſceptre five days, and then reſtofed them as a 
ſpecial favour of the holy ſee; but, notwithſtand- 


ing a king of England ſubmitted to ſuch baſe in- 


— 


dignities, he refuſed to take off the interdict and 
excommunication, till the loſſes of the eccleſiaſtics 
could be eſtimated, for hom 


4 | 


having a full reſtitution and reward, _ © 


All theſe humiliating circumſtances; diſgraceful | 


as they were, could not alter John's diſpoſition. to 
tyranny. A hermit, named Peter of Pomfret, hayv- 
ing predicted, that the King ſhould loſe his crown 
this very year, was cloſely confined in Corfe caſtle; 
and now, by the king's order, he was arraigned and 
tried as an impoſtor.. The hermit pleaded in his 
defence, that" his prophecy was accompliſhed, the 
king having, tefigned his crown and independency; 


which plea was ſuppoſed to'augnienr his guilt, and 


he was dragged at a horſe's tail tdb Warham, where 


both de and a perfe&ly innocent ſon 'were, hanged 


o 
Nov, Philip, being 
ehe of. by” 
to proſecute *the war, in defiance of the pope and 
his bulls, "The French barons alſo vowed that 


fully convinced he was made 


they would follow their prince in this expedition; 


except the earl bf Flanders, who having made a 
lecter treaty with John, declared againſt the im- 
piety of the undertaking ; when Philip, unwilling. 
to leave behind him fo dangerous an enemy, turned 
his arms againſt the dominions of that prince. In 
the interim, the earl of Saliſbury, admiral of the 
0 fleet, and the king's natural brother, at- 
tacked the French in their harbours, took three 


Hundred of their ſhips, and deſttoyed one hundred 


more; when Philip, finding it impoſſible to hinder 
the reſt from falling into his hands, ſet fire to 
them Hiniſelf; and thus were 
/Fruſtrardd upon England.” © oO 
„Ide exiled prelates returneg about this time to 


he inſiſted, upon 


the ſee of Rome, was determined 


his, defigns entirely, | 


hi 


them on the ground, intreated them, 


have compaſſion on him and his kingdom. 


primate obſerving theſe marks, of repentance, led 
him to the chapter houſe of Wincheſter, where, on, 
the twentieth of July, he again ſwore allegiance te 


The 


| the pope, . promiſing to love, maintain, and defend 


the clergy. Langton then gave him abſolution, 
and permitted the King to dine with him. The 
ſentence of interdict was however ſtill in force. 


Nicholas, biſhop of Freſcati, coming into England, 
in the room of Pandolf, declared, that the pope 


would not take off that ſentence, till every thing 
was reſtored to the clergy, which had been taken 
from them, and they had received ample reparation 
for all the damages they had ſuſtained. Certain 
barons being appointed to- take an account of theſe 
claims, John ſcemed aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of 
the ſums to which the. clergy made their loſſes 
amount; the monks of Canterbury alone demand. 
ing no leſs than twenty thouſand marks. The king 
to ſtop theſe kind of claims, which © tape; endleſs, 
offered a hundred thauſand marks for a full diſ- 


able abbots obtained full reparation, while the 100 


approving with an army, he 
uch precipitation, that he left 


e now appeared to content himſelf with ruling 
his own kingdom; and his cloſe connection with 
The, Fh made him imagine he ſhould perform 
this arduous taſk, with little or no difficuſty; but 
other misfottunes awaited him which he did. not 
VVV 1 0 
HFaving reſented the deſertion of his barons, John, 
in his laſt expedition on the continent, collected an 
army of his tenznts and foreſters, to reduce them to 


| reaſon, With this intention he marched as far as 
Northampton, where he was overtaken by Langton, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, That prelate is an, ex- 
ample. to prove, that every man of ſenſe will, if 
| poſible, be independent. Though he owed his ad- 

vancement to the pope, yet he ho ſooner became 
an Engliſh baron, than he ſtood forth in oppoſition 


to all the meaſures which tended to ſubject the 


crown of England, to a foreign power. The. ty- 
ranny of the pope was, to him, as intolerable as 
that of any other power; and the tyranny of the 
king as odious as that of the pontiff. He therefore 
very frealy expoſtulated with the king, urging, that 
he had violated his Engagements by making war 
upon his ſubjects before they had been tried by 
their peers, or judged by the equity of his court. 
John, relying upon the protection oſ the pope, an- 
wered fiercely, that matters of this kind came not 
under his juriſdiction, which extended not to any 
affair of a civil nature. The next morning he ſer 
out for Nottingham, breathing fury againſt his ad- 
 verſaries. Langton renewed his remonſtrances, and 
the king, at length, convinced by the force of bis 
arguments, appointed. a day for the accuſed barons 
to appear at his. court, to anſwer the complaints 
that ſhould be preferred againſt them there. 
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agreed before the high altar, that at Chriſtmas they 
They t 


| Eaſter, 


every conſideration to his preſent ſafety. He how- 
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A private meeting of the barons was held at | 
London in the month of September, when the pri- 
mate laid before them a charter of Henry I. which, 
he ſaid, he had happily found in a monaſtery; and | 
exhorted them to infiſt on its being renewed ; 
whereupon the batons ſwore, that they would loſe 
their lives rather than not comply with fo reaſon- 
able, ſo honourable, and juſt a demand. The con- 
federacy ſoon ſpread, and comprehended moſt of 
the barons in England; and a more numerous 
aſſembly was ſummoned by Langton, at St. Ed- 
mund's-bury, under the colour of devotion ; where 
he again produced the charter; renewed his ex- 
hortations to proceed with unanimity and vigour ; 
and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt light, the tyranny 
to, which they had been long ſubject, and from 
which they were to free themſelves and their poſ- 
terity, The barons, animated by his eloquence, 
formed a general confederacy, to which there were 
few in the kingdom who - did not accede; and 


would preſent their petition to the king in a body. 

hen ſeparated, after mutually promiſing, to | 
enliſt men, to purchaſe arms, and to ſupply their 
caſtles with ſuch ſtores and provitions as were ne- 


ceſſary. 0 . 6 155 
Bre On the ſixth of January, being the 
A; P. 1816, day appointed, 0 Gy. F to 
London, and demanded of the king, that, in con- 
ſequence of his oath he had taken before the pri- 
mate, as well as out of reſpect to their juſt rights, 
he would be pleaſed to grant a renewal of Henry's 
charter, and a confirmation of the laws of St. Ed- 
ward, John, alarmed at their power, unanimity, 
and zeal, promiſed to give them a poſitive anſwer at 
Having procured this interval, John-en- 
eayoured to gain over the clergy on his ſide, 
e, them a charter, in which he relinquiſhed 
or ever a privicge, earneſtly contended for by all 
his anceſtors, in allowing them a free election on all 
vacancies : he likewife made a vow to lead an army 
into Paleſtine; and alſo diſpatched an agent to Rome, 


- 
1 


time the barons were not inactive in their endea- 
vours to attach his holineſs to their intereſt. | 
Innocent was concerned at obſervin 


clined to John, whom he found willing to ſacrifice | 


ever wrote letters to the king, prelates, and nobles, 
He adviſed the firſt to treat the barons with grace 
and indulgence, and to grant them ſuch of their 
demands as ſhould appear reaſonable. He ex- 
horted the ſecond to employ their good offices in 
3 an end to civil diſcord, by making a peace 
between the contending parties; and to the laſt he 
expreſſed his diſapprobatlon of their conduct, in re- 
folving by force of arms to extort conceſſions from 
their lawful ſovereign and king. ****VV 
The barons from this F that the pope in- 


tended to take part with the king; but they were 


'already gone too far to recede; and they received | 


freſh 'vigour, by having certain intelligence that 


moſt of the biſhops, as well as all the inferior | 


clergy, highly approved their late conduct. 
| Akai t e e of Eaſter, when the barons 
were to ex the king's anſwer to their petition, 
they aſſembled by agreement at Stamford, havin 
collected a force conſiſting of above two thouſan 
knights, beſides their retainers, and an infinite 
number of inferior perſons. Having advanced in 
a body to Brackley, within fifteen miles of Ox- 
- ford, the court being there kept, they received 
a meſſage from the king by the primate, deſiring to 
know what were the liberties they ſ@ zealouſly de- 
'manded of their ſovereign. In anſwer to which, 
they delivered a 58 containing the chief arti. 
cles;; Which being read to the King, he flew into a 


; . the fire }| quence of which a conference was appointed to be 
Juſt ready to be lighted in England, but ſecretly"in- | 


"Far NEW aw COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND” 


violent paſſion, aſking. the meſſengers, why. hi A | 


but the king's menaces were not an object o 
imbecility and inconſtancy. 


| of 
| Wale their general, whom they called, Mareſchal 


ford caſtle by William Beauchamp, its governor. 
From this port they advanced to Ware. Hers 


opened to receive them. They. now ſtationed pro. 


| aſſociation. . The king was now at Odiham, with 


1 deed arrived at a moſt alarming criſis; and he be. 


| ences with his ſubjects. Reflecting on his cala- 


ö Rome, || nents; but theſe were rejected with diſdain. The 
in order to appeal to the pope; while at the ſame | 


ſion; wherefore he ſent word to the barons, that he 


. a few days, the king with a readineſs that was ta- 


rons did not demand the whole kingdom of him 
ſweating, that he would never grant their demang. 


| 4 = f C | = 
{ideration with the barons, who knew very well hi 


No ſooner were the confederated nobles informed 
ohn's reſolve, than having choſen Robert Fitz. 


of the army of God and holy church, they, without 
arther ceremony, proceeded to lay ſiege to the caſtle 
of Northampton, which they carried in only fiſteen 
days; but they were willingly admitted into Bed. 


they received intelligence that the citizens of Lon. 
don were diſpoſed to give them a welcome recep. 
tion: proce:ding therefore to the capital without 
loſs of time, they entered at Aldgate, which waz 


per guards, took into cuſtody ſuch perſons as they 
had reaſon to ſuſpect, and then wrote circular 
letters to all the nobility and perſons of diſtinction, 
who had not declared in their favour, threatening, 
that if they refuſed. to join them, they would ge. 
moliſh their caſtles, and ravage their. eſtates. Theſe 
menaces had their intended effect, for moſt of the 
great men repaired to London, and united in the 


very few attendants, ſome ſay.,only ſeven knight, 
He was mortified and alarmed in the higheſt degree, 
He had not a friend to whom he could apply for ad. 
vice or aſſiſtance, and he found the dreadful effects of 
his tyrannical diſpoſition, in the univerſal contempt 
in which he was held. His affairs were now in- 


gan to think feriouſly of compromifing all differ- 


mitous ſituation, he made propoſals to refer the de- 
ciſion of the matter to the pope, or to eight barons; 
four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by his oppo- 


king had no farther hope but in abſolute ſubmiſ- 
would comply with all their demands; in conſe- 


held, and preparations were made for adjuſting this 
important agreement. The meadow -of Runne- 
mede, between Staines and Windſor, was the place 
fixed on; here the confederated barons made their 
appearance on the fifteenth of June, and two days 
afterwards came the king's commiſſioners, each 
party forming a kind of ſeparate encampment, like 
declared enemies. The barons being reſolved to 
abate nothing of their demands, and the king's 
agents in general being of their ſentiments, the 
treaty was not long protracted. At the end of 


ther wondered at, as it was known to be the effect 
of compulſion, ſigned the famous charter, known 
by the name of Macna CHARKTA. We ſhall here 
inſert a tranſlation of the important deed, whereby 
the moſt valuable privileges were ſecured. to every 
order of men, which, at this day, is conſidered. as 
the foundation of Engliſh liberty and happineſs. 


MAGNA CHARTA,. 


The great charter of liberties, granted by king John 
to. his ſubjects, in the year 1219. 


& John, by the grace of God, king of England, 
ord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Acqui- 
taing, and earl of Anjou, to the arbhbiſhops, 

© biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſticiarics of the 
foreſts, ſheriffs, governors, officers, and to all 

bailiffs and others his faithful ſubjects, au 
Know ye, that we, in the preſence. of God, and 
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nceſtors and heirs, and to the honour of 
and the exaltation of holy church, and | 
the amendment of our kingdom, by the advice 
of our venerable fathers, Stephen, archbiſhop of | 
Canterbuty, primate of all England, and cardinal 
of the holy Roman church; Henry, archbiſhop 
of Dublin; William, biſhop of London; Peter of 
- Wincheſter; Jocelyn, of Bath and Glaſtonbury ; 
Hugh, of Lincoln; Walter, of Worceſter; Wil- 
liam, of Coventry; Benedict, of Rocheſter, biſhops; | 
and waſter Pandolf, the pope's ſubdeacon and an- 


1 ? 
cient ſervant ; brother Aymeric, maſter of the 


Temple, in. England; and the noble perſons 


earl of Saliſbury ; William, earl of Warrenne ; 
William, eari of Arundel; Alar de Galoway, 
conſtable of Scotland; Warin Fitzgerald, Peter 
Fitzherbert, and Hubert de Bourgh, ſeneſchal 
of Poictou : Hugo de Neville, Matthew Fitz- 


herbert, Thomas Baſſet, Alen Baſſet, Philip de | 


Albiney, Robert de Ropele, John Mareſchal, 
ohn Fitzhugh, and other our liege men, have 
in the firſt place, granted to God, and by this 


our preſent charter, confirmed for us and our | 


heirs for ever. | E 
1. © That the church of England ſhall be free, 
and enjoy her rights entire, and her liberties in- 
violable, and we will have them to be obſerved, that 
it may appear from hence, that the freedom of elec- 
tions, which was reckoned chief and indiſpenſible 


to the Engliſh church, and confirmed by our | 


which charter we ſhall - obſerve, and do will it to be | 
well obſerved by our heirs for ever. 


der written liberties, to have and te hold them and 
their heirs, of us and our heirs. . 726 
3. „If any of our earls or barons, or others who 
hold of us in chief, by military ſervice, ſhall die, 
and at the time of his death, his, heir ſhall be of 
full age, and owe a relief; he ſhall have his inheri- 
tance by the ancient relief; that is, the heir or heirs. 
of an earl, for a whole carl's barony, .by an hundred 


pounds; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole 
knight's fee, by an hundred ſhillings at moſt; and 


whoever oweth leſs, ſhall give leſs, according to the || debt, ſo long as the heir is under age of whom- 


angient cuſtom of fees. | 


4- But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under | hands, we will take only the chattels mentioned in 
age, and be in ward, his lord ſhall not have the |} 
wardſhip of him, nor his land, before he hath re- 


ceived his homage ; and after ſuch heir ſhall be in 
ward, and attain to the age of one and twenty years, 
he ſhall, when he comes of age, have his inheritance 
without relief, and without fine. „5 
5. The warden of the land of ſuch heir, who | 
ſhall be under age, ſhall not rake of the land of 
ſuch heir, other than reaſonable iſſues, reaſonable 
cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices ; and that without 
deſtruction or waſte of the tenants or effects upon | 
the eſtate, And if we ſhall commit the guardianſhip |. 
of thoſe lands to the ſheriff, or any other perſon, who 
i: anſwerable to us for the iſſues of the land; and 
if he ſhall make deſtruction and waſte upon the ward- 
lands, we will compel him to give ſatisfaction; and 
the land ſhall be committed to lawful and diſcreet | 
tenants of that fee, who ſhall be anſwerable for the 
ſues to us, or to him to whom we ſhall aſſign 
them. And if we ſhall give or ſell to any one the 


1 


vardſhip of ſuch lands; and if he makes deftruction | 


or waſte upon them, he ſhall loſe the wardſhip 

tel,” which ſhall be committed to two lawful and 

diſcreet tenants of the fee; who ſhall in like manner 
br anſwerable to us aforeſaid. e 
6. „ But the warden, ſo long as he' ſhall have 

the wardſhip of the land, ſhall keep up the houſes, || 
0. 13, ; us WE 
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parks, wartens, ponds, mills, and other things 
pertaining to the land,, out of the iſſues of 


the ſame land, and ſhall reſtore to the heir when * 


he comes of full age, the whole land ſtocked with 
ploughs and catriages, according as the time of 
wainage ſhall-require, and the iſſues of the land can 


reaſonably bear. And all theſe things ſhall be ob- 
ſerved in the cuſtodies vf vacant arcbiſhoprics, - 
biſhoprics, abbies, priories, churches, and dignities, 


which appertain to us, except that theſe wardſhips 


are not to be ſold. 


7. * Heirs ſhal]- be married without diſparage- 


| | ment, ſo as that before 'matrimony ſhall be con- 
William Mareſcal, earl of Pembroke; William, || tracted; thoſe who are neareſt in blood to the heir 


ſhall be made acquainted with it. 


8. „A widow after the death of her huſband, 


ſhall forthwith and without difficulty; have her 


| marriage and inheritance, nor ſhall ſhe give any 


— — — — 


huſband. 


thing for her dower, or her marriage, or her in- 
heritance which her huſband and ſhe held, at the 


day of his death; and ſhe may remain in the man- 
ſion houſe of her huſband, forty days after his death, 


within which term her dower ſhall be aſcertained, 
9. No widow ſhall be diſtrained to marry her- 
ſeif, ſo long as ſhe has a mind to live without a 
But at the ſame time, ſhe ſhall give ſe- 
curity, that ſhe will not marry without our conſent, 
if ſhe holds of us, or without the conſent of the 
lord of whom ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of another. 
10. Neither we nor our bailiffs ſhall ſeize any 


| land or rent for any debt, ſo long as there ſhall be 
charter, and obtained the confirmation of from | 


pe Innocent III. before the diſcord between us | 
and our barons, was granted of mere free will; | 


chattels of the debtor's upon the premiſes; ſufficient 
to pay the debt, and the debtor be ready to ſatisfy 
it. Nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be diſ- 


trained, fo long as the principal debtor is ſufficient 
# for the payment of the debt. IG Þ 
2. © We have alſo granted, to all freemen of our || 

kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever; all the un- 


11. * And if the principal debtor ſhall fail in the 
payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to 


pay it, or will not diſcharge it when he is able, 


then the ſureties ſhall anſwer the debt; and if they 
will, they ſhall have the lands and rents of the 


debtor, until they ſhall be ſatisfied for the debt 


which they paid for him, unleſs the principal debtor 
can ſhew himſelf acquitted thereof againſt the ſaid 
ſureties. | | 5 

12, © If any one have borrowed any thing of 
the Jews, more or leſs, and dies before the debt be 
ſatisfied, there ſhall no intereſt be paid for that 


ſoever he may hold; and if the debt falls into our 


the charter or inſtrument, „„ 
13. © And if any one ſhall die indebted to the 
Jews, his wife ſhall have her dower and pay nothing 


of that debt; and if the deceaſed left children un- 


der age, they ſhall have neceſſaries provided for 
them, according to the tenement or real eſtate of 
the deceaſed; and out of the reſidue the debt ſhall 


| be paid, ſaving, however, the ſervice of the lord. 


In like manner let it be with the debts due to other 
perſons than Jews. e 


14. No ſcutage or aid ſhall be impoſed in our 


kingdom, unleſs by rhe common council of the na- 
tion, except for ranſoming our perfon, and' making 
our eldeſt ſon a knight, and once for marrying our 


. eldeſt daughter; and for theſe three only a reaſon- 


able aid ſhall be demanded. 
15. In like manner it ſhall be concerning the 
aids of the city of London; and that city ſhall have 
all its antient liberties and free cuſtoms, as well by 
land ao by Water, ũ 8 
16.“ Furthermore, we will and grant, that all other 


cities, boroughs, towns, and ports, ſhall have all their 


liberties, and free cuſtoms, and for holding the com- 


mon council of the kingdom concerning the aſſeſſ- 


ment of their aids, except in the three caſes aforeſaid. 
And for the aſſeſſing of ſcutages; we ſhall 


17. | 
| cause to bs ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
e 5 abbots 
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abbots, 410 and great batons of the realm, ſingly 1 


by our letters, 


{7 IPC en 
18. „ And furthermore, we ſhall- cauſe to be 


ſummoned in general, by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, 


all others who hold of us in chief, at a certain day; 


that is to ſay, forty days before their meeting at 


leaſt, and to a certain place; and in all letters of ſuch 


ſummons, we will declare the cauſe of the ſummons. 


19. And ſummons being thus made, the buſt. | 


neſs thall proceed on the day appointed, according 


to advice of ſuch as ſhall be preſent, although all 


that were ſummoned come not. 


20. We will not, for the future, grant to any 
one that he may take aid of his own. free tenants, | 
unleſs to ranſom his perſon, and to make his eldeſt 
ſon a knight, and once to marry his eldeſt daughter; 


and for this there ſhall. only be paid a reaſonable aid. 


21. © No man ſhall be diſtrained to perform 
more ſervices. for a knight's fee, or other free tene- 


ment, than is due from thence... _- | 
+ 22. Common pleas ſhall not follow our court, 


but ſhall be holden in ſome certain place: trials 


upon the writ of novel diſſeiſin, and of mort d'an- 


ceſtor, and of deraign preſentment, ſhall not be 
taken but in their proper counties, and after this 
Fd we ſhall be out of the realm, 


manner: we, or i 
our chief juſticiary ſhall ſend two juſticiaries through 


every county four times a year, who with four 


knights, choſen out of every ſhire by the people, 


ſhall hold the ſaid aſſizes in the county, on the day, 


and. at the place appointed. 1054 41 
2g. * And if any matter cannot be determined 
on the day appointed for holding the aſſizes in each 
county, ſo many of the knights and frecholders as 


have been at the aſſizes aforeſaid, ſhall be appointed 


to decide them as is neceſſary, according as there is 


more or leſs buſineſs. Aſſizes of deraign preſent-. | 
ment to churches, ſhall always be taken before the 


juſticiaries of the bench. 


24. „A free man ſhall not be amerced for a | 
ſmall fault, but according to the degree of the fault; | 
and for a great crime in proportion to the heinouſ- | 


neſs of it, ſaving to him his contentment, and after one of ale, throughout our whole realm, and one 


the ſame manner a merchant, ſaving to him his 
merchandize. | 


26. And a villain ſhall be amerced after the 1 


ſame. manner, ſaving. to him his wainage, if he falls 
under our amerclament ; and none the aforeſaid 


. amerciament ſhall be aſſeſſed, but by the oath of | 


honeſt. men in the neighbourhood. 


36. * Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but 1 


by their peers, and according to the degree of 
offence... | 


1 


27. No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced |] 


for his lay tenement,” but according. to the pro- 
portion of the others aforeſaid, and not according 
to the value of his eccleſiaſtical benefice, 

28. „ Neither a town, nor any tenement, ſhall 
be diſtraiped, to make bridges over rivers, unleſs 
that anciently and of right they are bound to do it. 


What was embanked in the time of king Henry our 
grandfather. | 


29. „No ſheriff, caſtellan, coroner; or other of | 


our bailiffs, ſhall hold pleas of the crown. 


30. „ All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and 


trethings, ſhall ſtand at the old form, without any 
increaſe, except in our demeſne manors. 


* 


5 1 If any one, holding of us a lay fee, dies, | 
and the ſheriff, or our bailiff, ſhew our letters pa- 


rent of ſummons concerning the debt due to us 
from the deceaſed, it ſhall be lawſui for. the ſheriff 


-Or-Mtr bailiff, to attach and regiſter the chattels of | 

the deceaſed, found: upon his lay ſee, to the value 

of the debt, by the. view of lawful: men, ſo as no- 
.thing be removed, until our whole debt be paid; 
and the reſt ſhall be left to the executors, who, are 
to fulfil the will of the deceaſed : aud if nothing be 
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due from him to his, all the chattels ſhall remain i, 

the deceaſed, ſaving; to his wife and children the, 

:reaſonable ſhar es.. . 
32. „If any free man ſhall die inteſtate, hi 


chattels ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of ji, 


neareſt relations and friends, by view of the church 
ſaving to every one his debts, which the decealed 
owed to him. FAQ CNT 999 £ | 

33. No conſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall tak, 
corn, or other chattels of any man, who is not of 
the town where the caſtle is, unleſs he preſently 
3 money for it, or hath reſpite of payment 
by the good-will of the ſeller. But if he be of the - 
ſame town, he ſhall pay him within forty days, 
34. © No' conſtable; ſhall diſtrain any knight, to 
give money for caſtle guard, if he himſelf vill 
do it in his own perſon, or by another able man, 
in caſe he cannot do it through any reaſonable 
% mm ß ͤ 3, 
35. © And if we lead him, or ſend him into the 

army, he ſhall be free from ſuch guard, for the time 
he ſhall be in the army by our command. 
36. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, 
ſhall take horſes or carts of any freeman for car. 
riage, but by the good-will of the ſaid freeman, 
without paying according to the rate anclently ap- 
pointed; that is to ſay, for a cart and two horſes, 
ten- pence a day; and for a cart with three horſes, 
fourteen pence a day x. 155) a5, 

37. „Neither ſhall, we, or our bailiffs, take any 


man's timber for our caſtles, or other uſes, unleſs by 


the conſent of the owner of the timber. 1 
38. We will retain the lands of thoſe. that are 
convicted of felony,” only one year and a day, and 
then they ſhall be returned to the Jord of the fee, 
39. „All wares for the time to come, ſhall be 
put down in the rivers of Thames and Medway, 
and throughout England, except upon the ſea-coaſt. 
40. © The writ, which is called præcipe, ſhall 
not, for the future, be made out to any one of any 
tenement, whereby a freeman may loſe his court, 
41. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine, and 


meaſure of corn; that is to ſay, the London quarter, 
and one breadth of dyed cloth, and ruſſets, and 


haberjects; that is to ſay, two ells within the liſt. 
| As to the weights, they ſhall be as the meaſures. 


' 42. From henceforth nothing ſhall be given or 


taken for a writ of inquiſition of life and limbs; 


but it ſhall be granted gratis, and not denied, + 
48. If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or 


| ſoccage, og burgage, and holds lands of another by | 


military ſervice, we will not have the wardſhip of 
the heir, or land, which is of another man's fee, by 
reaſon of what he holds of us by fee- farm, ſoccage, 
or burgage; nor will we have the wardſhip of the 
fee- farm, ſoccage, or burgage, unleſs the fee- farm 
is bound to perform military ſervice. 


44. We will not have the wardſhip of an heir, 


| nor of any land, which he holds of another by mi- 
No river for the future ſhall be embanked, but |] 


litary ſervice, by reaſon of any pettit-ſerjeanty he 
hold of us, as by the ſervice of giving us Knives, 
arrows, or the like. 5 be 

45. No bailiff ſhall for the future put any man 
to his law, upon his ſingle word, without credible 
witneſſes produced to prove it. (Hai; 

46. No freeman ſhall be taken or impriſoned, 
or diſſeiſed, or out-lawed, or baniſhed, or any, ways 
deſtroyed; nor will we paſs ſentence upon him, or 
commit him 10 priſon, unleſs by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

47. We will ſell no man, we will, deny no 
man, nor delay right nor juſtice. 


. 


48. „ All - merchants, unleſs they | be , publicly 


prohibited, ſhall have ſafe and ſecure conduct, to 
go out of, and to come into England; and to la 


there, and to paſs as well by land as by water; for 


buying and ſelling by the antient and allowed 


: .cyſtoms, 


war, or W 


ciary, 
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% And if there be found any ſuch in our 


fand, at the beginning of the war, they ſnall be at- 


tached without damage to their bodies or goods, 
until it may be known to us, or our chief juſti- 
how our merchants are treated in the nation. 
at war with us; and if ours be ſafe there, the others 
ſhall be ſafe in our dominions. 

o. „It hall be lawful in the time to come, for 


9 one to go out of our kingdom and return ſafely 


and ſecurely by land or by water, ſaving his alle- 
jance to us, unleſs in time of war, by ſome ſhort 


f ace, for the common benefit of the realm, except J 


4 


"riſoners and out-laws (according to the law of the 


land,) and people at war with 'us, and merchants | 


who ſhall be in ſuch condition as is above men- 


a If any man holds of any eſcheat, as of the | 


honour of Wallingford, - Nottingham, Bologne, 
Lancaſter, or of other eſcheats which are in our 
hands, and are baronies, and dies, his heirs ſhall 
give no other relief, and perform no other ſervice 


to us, than he would to the baron, if the barony | 


were in the poſſeſſion of the baron: we will hold it 
after the fame manner the baron held it. Nor will 


we, by reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, have any 
eſcheat or wardſhip of any of our men, unleſs he | 
that held the barony or eſcheat held of us in chief | 


elſewhere. | e ä on 

62. Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, 
ſhall not from | henceforth come before our juſti- 
ciaries of the foreſt upon common ſummons, but 
ſuch as are impleaded, or are pledges for any that 


were attached for ſomething concerning the foreſt. | 


No country court ſhall: be holden for the future 
but from month to month, and where there 
uſed to be a greater interval, let it be ſo continued. 
Neither any ſheriff, nor his bailiff ſhall keep his 
turn in the hundred oftener than twice in a year, 
and only in the accuſtomed place, that is, once 
after Eaſter, and once after Michaelmas, and the 
view of frank-pledge ſhall be held after Michael 
mas, that every one may have his liberties which 


he had, and was wont to have, in the time of king 


Henry our grandfather, or ſuch as he obtained 
afterwards, But the view of frank- pledge ſhall be 
ſo made, that our peace may be kept, and that the 
tything be full as it was wont to be. And the 
ſheriff ſhall-not ſeek occaſions, but ſhall be con- 
tent with what the ſheriff was wont to have for 
making his view in the time of king Henry our 
grandfather. \, For the time to come it ſhall not be 
lawful for any man to give his land to a'religious 
houſe; ſo as to take it again and hold it of that 
houſe, nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious heuſe 
to receive land, ſo as to grant it him again of whom 
they received it to hold of him. If any man for 
the future ſhall give his land to a religious houſe, 


and be convicted thereof, his gift ſhall be void, and 


the land ſhall” be forſeited to the lord of the fee. 
Scutage for the future ſhall not be taken, as was 
uſed to be taken in the time of king Henry our 
andfather; nor ſhall the ſheriff- oppoſe an) man 
ut be content with what he was wont to have. 
Saving to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 
templars, hoſpitallers, earls, ' barons,” knights, and 
all others, as well eceleſiaſtics as ſeculars, the liber- 
ues and free cuſtoms which they had before. | 
53: © We will not make any juſticiaries, conſta- 
bles, ſheriffs, -or bailiffs, but ſuch as are knowing 
in the law of the realm, and diſpoſed duly to ob- 
Terve it. | FCCCCCCCCCC 
54, * All barons who are fougders of abbies, 
and have charters of the kings of England for the 
adYowſon, or are entitled to it by ancient tenure, 
may have the cuſtody of them when vacant, as they 
bug to haye, 55 „ Bar ner f 
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" toms; without any evil tolls, except in time of 
: hen they are of any nation at war with us. 
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and foreſters, warteners, ſheriffs, and their officers, 
rivers and their keepers, ſhall forthwith be enquired 
into in each county, by twelve knights, ſworn of the 
fame ſhire, choſen by credible perſons of the fame - 
county, and upon oath; and within forty days after 


— 


55. All woods that haye been taken into foreſts 
in our. own time, ſhall' forthwith be laid but again, 


and the ſame ſnall be done with regard to rivers, | 
which have been taken or fenced in by us during 


1 «a . 


our. reign.” © 


56.“ All evil cuſtoms concerning foreſts, warrens, 


the ſaid inqueſt, be utterly aboliſhed ſo as never to 
De reared; fo eee ns 151; 


57. © We will immediately give up all hoſt —_ 
and writings, delivered unto us by our Engliſh 
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ſubſects, as ſecurities for their keeping the peace, 


and yielding us faithful ſervice, 


68.“ We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks 


the relations of Gerard de Athyes, fo as that for the 


future they ſhall have no bailiwick in England. We 


will alſo remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, 


Peter, and Gyon from the chancery ; Gyon de Cy- 
| gony, Geoffrey de Martyn and his brothers, Philip, 
Mark, and his brother, his nephew Geoffrey, and all 


their followers, 


— 


bow men, and ſtipendaries, who are come with 
horſes and arms, to the prejudice of our people. 
60. „If any one hath b 

prived by us, without the legal judgment of his 


peers, of his lands, caſtles, liberties, or rights, we 
will forthwith reſtore them to him; and if any diſ- 
pute ariſes upon this head, let the matter be deter- 
mined by the twenty-five barons. hereafter men- 


tioned, for the preſervation of the peace, - 


4. #9 * 4 : 


61. As for thoſe things of which any perfon. - 
has, without the legal judgment of his peers been 
diſpoſſeſſed or deprived, either by king Henry out. 


father, or our brother king Richard, and which we 
have in our hands, or are poſſeſſed by others, and 


| we are bound to warrant and make good, we ſhall 
have a reſpite during the term uſually allowed the 


cruiſes ; excepting thoſe things about which there 


is a plea depending, or whereof an inqueſt hath - 


been made by our order, before we undertook the 
cruſade. 


mage, or if we do not undertake it, we wWi 


therein. | 


62. The fame reſpite we ſhall have for dif. 
afforeſting the foreſts, which Henry our father, or 


our brother Richard have afforeſted ; and for the 


wardſhip of the lands, which are in another's fee, 2 5 
in the ſame manner as we have hitherto enjoyed 
thoſe wardſhips, by reaſon of a fee held of us by 


knight's ſervice; and for the abbies founded in any 


other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fee 


ſays he has a right; and when ve return from pil- 
grimage, or if we ſhould not perform it, we will 
immediately do full juſtice to all the complainants 


63. No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned 


upon the appeal of a woman, for the death of any 


other perſon than her huſp ane. 


359. And as ſoon as peace is reſtored, we will 3 
ſend out of the kingdom all foreign ſoldiers, croſs- 


cen diſpoſſeſſed or de- 


But when we return from our piigr]- | 
| | take It, . 
mediately cauſe full juſtice to be adminiſtered 


464. All unjuſt and illegal fines levied by ds, 


and all amereiaments impoſed unjuſtly and contrary 
to the law of the land, ſhall ' be entirely 'forgiven, 


or elſe be left to the deciſion of the five and twenty 
barons hereafter mentioned for the''preſeryation” of 
the peace, or of the major part of them, together 


with the aforeſaid Stephen, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, if he can be preſent, and others whom he 
ſhall'think fit to take with him; and if he cannor 
be preſent, the buſineſs ſhall;” notwithſtanding, 
Proceed without him. But fo, that if one or mate 
of the aſoreſaid five and twenty barons be plaintiffs - | 
in the ſame cauſe, they ſhall be ſet afide as to what © 
%%% T8 
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concerns this particular affair, and others choſen in 

their room out of the ſaid five and twenty, and 

ſworn by the reſt to decide that matter. 
ſſeſſed the 


94 


If we have diſſeiſed or diſpo 


63. 
| Welch of any lands, liberties, or other things, 


without the legal judgment of their peers, they 
ſhall be immediately reſtored to them. And if any 
4s ariſes upon this head, the matter ſhall be 
etermined in the Marches by the judgment of their 
cers; for tenements in England according to the 
E of England ; for tenements in Wales accord- 
ing to the laws of Wales; for the tenements of the 
arches according to the law of the Marches : the 
ſame ſhall the Welch do to us and our ſubjects. 
66, „ As for all thoſe things of which any 
an hath, withaut the legal judgment of 
his peers, been diſſeiſed or deprived by king Henry 
our father, or our brother king Richard, and which 
ye either have in our hands, or others are poſſeſſed 
of, and we are obliged to warrant it, we ſhall have 
a reſpite for the time generally allowed the cruiſes, 
excepting thoſe things about which a ſuit is de- 
ending, or whereof an inqueſt has been made by 
pur order, before we undertook the cruſade. But 
when we return, or if we ſtay at home without per- 
Forming our pilgrimage, we ſhall immediately do 
ull juſtice, according to the laws of the 
Welch, and of the parts above-mentioned. | 


— 


e will, without delay, diſmiſs the ſon 
of Lle 


wellin, and all the Welch hoſtages, and re- 
leaſe them from the engagements they have entered 
into wich us for the preſervation of the peace. 

68, We ſhall treat with Alexander, king of Scots, 
concerning the reſtoring his ſiſters and hoſtages, 
and his rights and liberties, in the ſame form and 
manner as we ſhall do, to the reſt of the barons of 


England ; unleſs. from the charters, which we have 


Kor his father, William, late king of Scots, it 
ougat 


to be. otherwiſe; and this ſhall be left to the 
; Sende of his peers in our court. 


Pl VL 


dg, * All the aforcſaid cuſtoms and liberties | 
which we have. granted to be holden in our king- 


dom, as much as it belongs to us towards our 
people of our kingdom, as well clergy as laity, 
we ſhall. obſerve, as far as they are concerned to- 
wards their dependants. 2 


* 


70. And whereas for the honour of God, and 


the amendment of our kingdom, and for quieting 


the diſcord that hath ariſen between us and our 


| barons, we have granted all the things aforeſaid ; 
willing to render. them firm and laſting, we do give 
and grant. our ſubjects the underwritten ſecurity, 
namely, that the barons may chuſe five and twenty 
barons of the kingdom whom they think conve- 
nient, who ſhall take care, with all their might, to 
hold and obſerve, and cauſe. to be obſerved, the 
peace and liberties we have granted them, and by 


| this our, preſent, charter confirmed; ſo as that if 


we, gur Jafticlary, our bailiffs, or any of our offi- 
all, in any circumſtance fail in the per- 


cers, 
formance, of them towards any. perſon, or ſhall 
break ein any of theſe articles of peace and 


ſecurity, and, the offence is notified to four. barons, 


choſen out of the five and twenty above-mentioned, 
the ſaid four barons ſhall repair to us, or our juſti- 
Clary, if we are ou of the realm, and laying open 
the grievance, | ſhall petition to have it redreſſed 
without delay and if it is not redreſſed by us, or, 
if we ſhould chance to be out of che realm, if it is 
not redreſſed by our juſticiary within forty days, 
reckoning from the time it has been notified to us, 


dor tp our juſticiary, if. we. ſhould be out of the 


realm, the four barons aforeſaid ſhall lay the cauſe 
before the reſt of the twenty five barons; and the 


Md ive and twenty barons, together with the com- 
75 95 of ide whole kin dom, ſhall diſtrain and | 


ſtrels us all the ways. poſſible ; namely, by ſeizing 
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manner they can, till the grievance is redreſſed 
e to their pleaſure; ſaving harmleſs our 
| own per 
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fons, and in any other 
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on, and the perſon of our queen and chil. 
dren; and when it is redreſſed they. ſhall. Obey us 
ie, | e 

71. And any perſon whatſoever in- the king. 
dom may ſwear, that he will obey the orders of 


tion of the premiſes, and that he will diſtreſs yy 
Jointly with them to the utmoſt of his power; and 
we give public and free liberty to any one that ſhall 
' Pleaſe to ſwear to them, and never ſhall hinder any 
perſon from taking the ſame oath, 

72. “ As for all thoſe of our ſubjects who will 
not, of their own accord, ſwear to join the five 
and twenty barons in diſtraining and diſtreſſing us, 
we will iſſue our order to make them take the cath 
above-mentioned. = | 

| 73- And if any one of the five and twenty 
barons ſhould die, or go out of the kingdom, or 
be hindered any other way from carrying the things 


office in like manner as the reſt, 


they. are all aſſembled together, they ſhould happen 
to diſagree about any matter, or ſome of them, 
when ſummoned, will not, or cannot come; what. 


ever is agreed upon or enjoined by the major part 


of thoſe who are preſent, ſhall be reputed as firm 
and valid as if all the five and twenty had given 
their conſent; and the aforeſaid five and twenty 
ſhall ſwear, that all the premiſes they (hall faith- 
fully obſerve, and cauſe with all their power to be 
| obſerved. 15 1 rgs 1 
75. And we will not by ourſelves, or by any 


ceſſions and liberties be revoked or leſſened; and if 
any ſuch thing be obtained, let it be null and void; 
neither ſhall we ever make uſe of it, either by out- 
ſelves or any other. | 

76. And all the ill-will, anger, and malice, 
that hath ariſen between us and our ſubjects of the 
clergy and laity, from the firſt breaking out of dil- 
ſention between us, we do fully remit and forgive. 
Moreover, all treſpaſſes occaſioned by the ſaid giſ- 
ſention, from Eaſter, in the ſixteenth year of our 
reign, till the reſtoration of peace and tranquillity, 
we hereby entirely remit to all, both clergy and 
laity, and, as far as in us lies, do fully forgive. 

77. We have moreover granted them our 
letters patent teſtimonial of Stephen, lord arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Henry, lord arckbiſhop ef 
Dublin, and the biſhops aforeſaid, as alſo of maſter 
+ 883 for the ſecurity and conceſſions aforc- 
aid, | . 

78. © Wherefore we will, and firmly enjoin, 
that the church of England be free, and that all 
men in our kingdom have and hold all the aforeſaid 
liberties, rights, and conceſſions, truly and peace- 
ably, freely and quietly, tully: and wholly, to them- 
ſelves and their heirs, of us and our, heirs, in al 
things and places for ever as is aforeſaid. | 

79. © It is alſo, ſworn, as well on our part, 3 
on the part of the barons, that all things aforc 
ſhall faithfully and ſincerely be obſerved. | 


* 


Given under our hand, in the preſence of 
the witneſſes above-mentioned, and many 
others, in · the meadow called Runnemedt, 
between Windelſore and Staines, the fifteenth 
day of June, in the ſeventeenth year of out 
; 1 reign,” 2 a 6 5 ty 5 g 


cop 


- 
. 


This charter contained the principal: outlines of 


a juſt and legal government, and provided ſot ar 


: 
Ll 


the five and twenty barons aforeſaid in the execu. 


aforeſaid into execution, the reſt of the ſaid five 
| and twenty barons may chuſe another in his room 
at their diſcretion, who ſhall be ſworn into his 


74. © In all things that are committed to the 
execution of the five and twenty barons, if, when 


other, procure any thing whereby any of theſe con- 
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5 recalled all the privileges granted to his ſubject s 
1 roperty'3 the great. objects for which political || which he had ſolemnly fworn to preſerve. Placing ' 

c jety was at firſt inſtituted. It was ſigned by | his whole confidence in the pope, he re- aſſumed his 

5 by all. the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and tyrannical character. But he ſhould have conſider- 

pig by ſolemn oaths. The barons alſo obliged ed the thunder of Rome would have leſs force than 

55 king to conſent, that London ſhould remain when directed againſt him. Langton refuſed to 

f their hands, and the Tower in the cuſtody of || publiſh, the ſentence of excommunication againſt 

Langton, till the fifteenth of Auguſt enſuing, or the barons; and though he was cited to attend a. 


ano__ ſr 


 Iiſtribution of juſtice, and the free enjoyment 


_ 
-- 


tin the articles of the great charter were fully, || general council at Rome, in which he was ſuſpended didi | 
executed. Knowing the perfidiouſneſs. of his diſ- for diſobedience to the pope, and for ſecretly cor= 
poſition, they alſo urged him to appoint twenty= || reſponding with the king's enemies; yet John {till 


five of their number as conſervators of public found that his barons, his people, even his very © | 
liberty. Theſe were intended to be A check on T clergy, continued their confederacy againſt him. RR | 
conduct; and, if he preſumed to violate his oath, | His majeſty's intereſt began to prevail now over | 
they were at liberty to levy war againſt him. I the barohs, who had no ſooner obtained the great 
Though theſe regulations were ſufficiently de- charter, than lulled in a fatal ſecurity, they took 
1 ding, John appeared to ſubmit to them with no meaſures for rè-aſſembling their forces, in caſe . 
the utmoſt chearfulneſs; and even iſſued writs, rhe king ſhould introduce a foreign army. Hence 
commanding his ſheriffs, their officers, and others, to || John, being maſter of the field, inveſted. Rocheſter 
a paſſive obedience to the twenty. five barons. caſtle, which, though bravely defended by William 
Indeed, all in the kingdom were obliged to enforce de Albiney, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
the obſervation of the articles contained in Magna || The obſtinacy of. the beſieged irritated the king to 
Charta; and the freeholders of each county choſe || ſuch a degree, that he would have hanged the 
twelve knights, who were to make a report of ſuch || governor and all the garriſon; but being informed 
evil cuſtoms as required redreſs. John went even ||| that repriſals would be made, he ordered only the 
farther than this; for he diſmiſſed all his foreign |] inferior priſoners to be put to death. Having raiſed 
forces, the inſtruments of his tyranny; and pre- || two powerful armies, he marched with one into the 5 
tended, that there was to be a total reform in every || north, leaving the other under the command of 
part of his government, which ſhould thenceforward/ || the earl of Saliſbury, to ravage the ſouthern 
have a regard to the welfare of his people. Theſe -}| counties, His barbarous foreign mercenaries; in- 
circumſtances gave ſpirits to his ſubjects, who ] cited by a cruel, enraged tyrant, ſpread devaſtation 
began to think that all traces of humanity were ||. over the face of the kingdom. Napacious by na- 
not expunged from the heart of the king, Happy || ture ; hired to abet the purpoſes of deſpotiſm, they 
would it have been for this weak tyrant, had he || were guilty of the moſt dreadful outrages. The 


not diſſembled; but he only waited for a favour- || miſery of the inhabitants is beyond the power of _ n= 
able opportunity of overthrowing that (glorious || deſcription. Villages and caſtles were ſucceffively ẽ 
column of liberty which his people had juſt || reduced to aſhes. Melford, Morpeth, Alnwick, ' . 
erected. His deſire to break the reſtraints under || and Werk were burnt. Roxburg, Haddington, 5% 


which the barons had laid him, increaſed in pro- and Dunbar, underwent the ſame fate; John him- 
portion to the reſolution they had evinced in car- ſelf, like a barbarous ruffian, ſetting fire, with his 

rying their point. The injuries and indignities he || own hands, to every houſe in which he had lodged. 
had ſuffered from the king of France and the pope, || The ſoldiers exerciſed the utmoſt cruelty on the in- 1 
had made a ſlight impreſſion on his mind; but the habirants ro make them diſcover their riches. Ruin ' 
ſenſe of his being compelled by his own ſubjects |] and deſtruction' marked their progreſs. © The king | 
to confine himſelf within the bounds of juſtice and || proceeding through the whole kingdom from Dover 


| humanity, ſhocked his pride; and the thought of || to Berwick, conſidered every eſtate that was not his 
: being curbed by thoſe whom he held as his vaſſals, || own immediate property, as an object of military 
: ſtung him to the ſoul; not conſidering that kings || execution, and laid the country on each fide of 
; and miniſters are deputies of the people, who al- him waſte, e 
ways pay them liberally, and ſometimes. for what || This ſudden change of affairs gave the barons 
they have neither ability nor virtue to perform. || no inconſiderable alarm. Reduced toy „ =_ 
F John, from this period, grew ſullen, filent, and || they knew not what courſe to take; bur, for a » 
0 reſerved, He ſhunned the company of his nobles; || while, remained in London, while John's tnerce- = 
| and, as if determined to ſecrete himſelf from || nary troops were committing their devaſtations. 
5 public view, retired to the Iſle of Wight. There || They had now no proſpect of conqueſt; nor could 15 
_ Vas a degree of artifice in this proceeding not then || they entertain any expectations of mercy, ſhould . 
comprehended ; for he ſent his emiſſaries abroad to they ſubmit. In this dilemma, recourſe was ha 6 
f invite the rapacious Brabanters and other foreign |] to a moſt deſperate expedient. They invited over Ml 
q mercenaries into his ſervice, -to- whom were pro- Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip, to defend their juſt | | 
| miſed the forfeited eſtates of his opulent nobles. || rights, promiſing, in caſe of ſucceſs, that they 
3 He likewiſe complained to the ſee of Rome of the-|| would acknowledge him for their ſovereign. No- ; 
f violence to which he had been obliged to ſubmit. || thing could be more agreeable to the ambition of 
| Innocent, who conſidered himſelf as feudal lord of |. the: French monarch' than an offer of this kind. 
: the realin of England, zealoufly eſpouſed his cauſe. || He cheerfully embraced the propoſal; and having 
0 He iſſued a bull, in which, « from the plenitude || received'twenty-five hoſtages for the performance 
of apoſtolic power, and the authority God had || ofthe contract on the part of the barons, he made 
committed to him to build and to deſtroy, to plant || every poſſible preparation for the expedition, not- 
f and overthrow kingdoms,” he abrogated the great |} withſtanding the pope threatened him with inter- „ 
a charter; prohibited the barons from exacting the || dicts and excommunications, if he preſumed to in- 17 
1 lervance of it, and the king himſelf from re- vade the patrimony of St. Peter, or attack a prince 
h garding it; abſolving him and his ſubjects from all || under the immediate protection of the holy ſee. 
the oaths they had been conſtrained to take, and || But Philip, deſpiſing now all papal cenſures, Which 


enouneing a general ſentence of excommunication || formerly he had pretended to reſpect, ſent a body / 
againſt all who perſevered in maintaining preten- || of ſeven thouſand men into England, which was 

lions ſo treaſonable and iniquitous. Ii foon followed by a more conſiderable army, unden 
At this time the forces John had ſent for from || the command of his ſon prince Lewis, who landed 
me continent arrived; whereupon be no longer ] May the 2 ft, 1216, at Sandwich. „ 

dilguiſed his intentions, but, throwing off the maſk, || The king's ſucceſſes were conſiderably checked 1 
; . 14. . Ne. i . | | LG | H h 15 xs . e . „ by. 1 ; 
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by the arrival of Lewis. The greater part of his 
foreign troops, who were chiefly natives of France, 


3 * was encamped near Dover when Lewis landed in 
= the Iſle of Thanet; but inſtead of endeavouring to 
N attack the French forces before they could be joined 

| by the barons, he retreated to Wincheſter. Con- 
; ſcious guilt and jealous diſtruſt, benumbed all the 


inſtant he ſtood in need of more than common 
reſolution, , His unmanly fears operated more 
powerfully in favour of Lewis than a numerous 
army; ſo that he marched to the capital without 
meeting in his way the leaſt oppoſition, He en- 
tered the city amidſt the acclamations of the 
People, The barons and citizens inimediately 
ſwore ſealty to him; while the prince, in return, 
promiſed ſolemnly to confirm the ancient privileges 
of the kingdom, The proſpect of the Engliſh was 
now very gloomy ; for if the operations of John 
ſhould be attended with ſucceſs, they were certain 


trary, the arms of Lewis ſhould prevail, abſolute 
ſubjection muſt be the conſequence, But the ſe- 
quel ſhews that the rights of Engliſhmen were not 
to be abuſed either by a Lewis or John. | 

' Notwithſtanding Lewis was in poſſeſſion of the 
capital, and at the head of a numerous army, yet 
many difficulties remained to be ſurmounted, before 
he could make himſelf maſter of England. Moſt of 
the maritime places were in the intereſt of John, 
who had favoured the ſea-ports with many valuable 


ewis, who conſidered his being maſter of ſome 
convenient harbour as a matter of the laſt import- 


" 4 + maſter of Dover; but his enterprize was rendered 
- fruitleſs by the bravery. of the beſieged, who defied 

his power, He therefore carried his arms into the 
inland parts of Kent and Suſſex, which he reduced 
with great facility. On the other hand, John flat- 
tered himſelf that the bolt of papal thunder, which 
was now ready to be launched againſt Philip and 
his ſon, would defeat all their ſchemes, and reſtore 
him to the quiet poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne. 
He was, however, miſtakgn. Innocent, indeed, 
fulminated the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
both; but the effect fell far ſhort of his expecta- 
tions, The French biſhops declared the excom- 
munication of Philip void, and Philip was not ter- 
rified at the thunder of the Vatican. More anxious 
of procuring a convenient ſea-port, than of guard. 
ing againſt the effects of the pope's anathemas, he 
once more led his army to Dover, and inveſted 
that important fortreſs. But Lewis found the at- 
tempt more difficult than he had imagined. Hubert 
de Burgh, the governor, was an experienced officer; 
.and being at the head of a reſolute garriſon, made 
ſuch furious ſallies upon the French army, that 
Lewis was obliged'to remove his camp to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, and turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
This miſcarriage .nct a little mortified the French 
prince, eſpecially as the barons appeared leſs active 
In his ſervice: but he was too haughty to conciliate 
m_ their eſteem, and wanted prudence to foreſee the 
mw . conſequences of his neglect. He did not even en- 


den vour to conceal his diſguſt; he excluded them 
from his councils, ſhewing thereby his want of 


ay confidence in them; and inſtead of reſtoring the 
MM, . "nobility to their honours and eſtates, he beſtowed 
= | all his favours upon his own followers. The barons 
1 | now ſaw their error, in calling in a foreign force to 
'F ' their aſliſtance; the people complained of the op- 
preſſions of their new maſters; and it was ru- 
moured, that Melun, one of Lewis's courtiers, 
0 lick at London, on the approach of death, 
ſent for ſome of the Engliſh barons, who were his 


$ 


now deſerted him, declaring they could not fight 
- againſt the heir of their lawful ſovereign. John 


faculties of his ſoul, and diſarmed him at the very 


of being ſubjugated to a hes hs on the con- 


Enn This was an alarming circumſtance to 
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ance, He therefore attempted to make himſelf 


F 


” 50 J 1 by ( | ' f —— ' 
friends, and informed them, that Lewis intende! 


to exterminate them, and to beſtow their digniti, 
and eſtates on his favourites, in whole fidelity a 
could better confide. This report, whether 1, 
or falſe, 'was univerſally credited; acted powerful 


on the Engliſh barons, and was of unſpeakahl. 
prejudice to Lewis. The earl of Saliſb 


the ſtorm which threatened their deſtruction, de, 


ſerted to the king's army. 


John, animated with the hope of being joined 
by more of the confederate barons, exerted him. 
ſelf in collecting a, conſiderable army, with the 
view of making one vigorous effort for the pte. 


ſervation of his crown. In the interim he was in 
perpetual motion, to avoid coming to a battle fy, 


the preſent. Having experienced the fidelity of 
the inhabitants of Lynn, in Norfolk, he had there 
depoſited his crown, ſceptre, and other treaſures, 
yet, not thinking this a place of ſafety, he deter. 
mined to remove ; but in marching over the waſhes 
from Lynn into Lincolnſhire, at an improper time 


of ride, the ſea ruſhed in upon him with ſuch rapi. 


dity, that he loſt a great part of his forces, toge. 
ther with all his treaſure, regalia, baggage, and 
carriages, he himſelf eſcaping with difficulty. In 
the evening he arrived at the abbey of Swinelhead, 
and being ill before, was there ſeized with a violent 
fever, occaſioned by his affliction at this irreparable 
loſs, and the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs. The 
next day, being unable to ride, he was carried in 
a litter to the caſtle of Sleford, and from thence to 
Newark; where, having made his will, and ap- 


pointed Henry, his eldeſt ſon, his heir, he died 
A. D. 1216. 


on the eighteenth of October, in the 
fifty-firſt year of his age, and the 
eighteenth of his reign. By his firſt wife, Aviſa, 
heireſs of the houſe of Glouceſter, he had not any 
children ; but by his ſecond, Iſabella, daughter of 


count Aymar, he had two ſons, Henry his ſuc. 


ceſſor, and Richard, earl of Cornwal. He had 
alſo three daughters; Jane, wife to Alexander II. 
king of Scotland; Eleanor, married firſt to William 


: Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, and afterwards to 


Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter; and Iſabella, 
conſort to the emperor Frederick II. He is ſaid to 
have had ten natural children, but none of them 
ever acquired any eminence. | 

During this period literature made very little 


' progreſs. No diſcoveries were made in the ſciences; 


the arts had no patrons among the great. The 
little knowledge of the ſciences that ſubſiſted was 
confined to the cloiſter; nor were even the monks 
remarkable for their learning. A few of them, in- 
deed, wrote ſeveral chronicles of the Engliſh tranſ- 
actions in certain periods, with ſome degree of 


eloquence ; but none equalled William of Malml- 


bury, whom we have already noticed. The torch 


of civil diſcord. was lighted up in the reign of 


Henry II. and continued its baneful influence till 


the death of king. John. It is no wonder, therefore, 


that the ſciences were little cultivated during that 
period. It is in vain to expect the productions of 


tranquil retirement when the peace of a kingdom 


is deſtroyed, , 5 

Likewiſe the commerce of England was at a loW 
ebb in the reigns of Henry II. Stephen, Richard J. 
and John, The Flemings and Italians were in 
poſſeſſion of ifs moſt valuable branches. Flanders 
was the grand market of Europe for all woollen 
manufactures, and Italy for filk; and it is highly 
probable, that with the habits, manners, cuſtoms, 
and language of the Normans, we likewiſe im- 
ported their manufactures ; for the Engliſh were 
too much engaged in civil wars, and ſo often called 
off from attending to the arts of peace by heit 
lords, to whom they owed military ſervice, that 


| nothing but wars and tumults, tivil diſcord 8 
5 So -  pnnaturii 
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WN -rebellions, engaged their attention. 
Coaches were, however, firſt introduced during the 
. and the Jews practiſed that uſeful article of 
mmerce, called bills of exchange, in theſe days. 

""Fluſhed with victory, the Normans ſought only 
0 paſs away their time in mirth and ruſtic feſti- 


vity; and einployed almoſt all their intervals of let- 


ſure, in hunting, feaſting, and women. Nor is their 
| exceſſive licentiouſneſs in this reſpect to be wondered 


at; for the very laws tended to encourage the prac- 
tice of many vices. No man could approach the 
king without a preſent ; they ſold all their good 
offices; and permitted every indulgence that might 
afford a pretence for extorting money, Richard de 


Neville gave twenty palfreys to obtain the King's re- 


queſt to Iſolda Biſſet, that ſhe ſhould take him for a 


huſband, The biſhop of Wincheſter gave one tun | 


of good wine for not putting the king in mind to 
give a girdle to the counteſs of Albemarle. And 
Robert de Vaux gave five of the beſt palfreys, that 
the king would hold his tongue about Henry Pinel's 
wife, Every violation of chaſtity had its fixed price; 


which was not beyond the reach of a ſubſtantial 


yeoman. The lewd lives of the clergy, who coha- 
bited publicly with concubines, tended ſtill farther 
to debauch the age; nor was it poſſible for the king, 
or his archbiſhops, to correct their enormities, while 
ſuperſtition blinded the eyes of the people, and in- 


diced them to believe, that what conſecrated a crime 


in a lay man, was in a prieſt a virtue. 1 
Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that, during 
the reign of John, Conſtantinople was taken by the 
enetians in 1204 ; and, in a cruſade, 
the Albigenſes, ſectaries in the ſouth of France, 
were entirely exterminated, The bloody inquiſi- 
tion is ſaid to have originated from this cruſade, 


ParTICULARS and CHARACTER of KING Johx. 
- 0 


John was in ſtature about the middle ſize; of a 
He 
was a bad man; and, if poſſible, a worſe king. 


He ſeems to have been a compound of every 


vice that can degrade human nature, without a 


ſingle virtue or good quality to throw into the 


oppoſite ſcale, When left to the bent of his own 


depraved nature, he was raſh, furious, voluptuous, 


and cruel; and devoted himſelf entirely .to the 


_ gratification of his vicious paſſions, regardleſs of 


the happineſs or miſery of his people. His fortune 
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and was generally hated by his ſubjects, eſpecially: 


| people the moſt important advantages. His ty= _ 


| Cinque Ports their particular privileges. On the 


ſillamous in war; and tyrannical in peace. He 


tion, whereby this nation is diſtinguiſhed from 
every other in the world, 


murder, had more effect in driving him from his 


ligula, lived the life of a tyrant, and, which is the 


* — 


never ſuited with his temper. He loved eaſe and 
quiet, yet was continually in action. The murder 
of his nephew; the infringement of public pro- 
perty; and the violation of private honour, have 
conſigned his memory to eternal ignominy. He 
was inſolent in proſperity; raſh in adverſity; pu- 


broke every oath; every ſacred bond of ſociety ; ; 'F 


in the latter part of his. reign. His inactivity, 

cowardice, ingratitude, treachery and folly, too 

evidently appear in the ſeveral parts of his life, to 

give the leaſt room for ſuſpicion; that the diſ- 
agreeable picture has been at all overcharged by  - | 
the prejudices of ancient hiſtorians, It muſt, 1 5 
however, be owned, that his reign, odious and 

deteſtable as it now appears, was not deſtitute of 

ſome laudable tranſactions, and procured to the 


ranhy firſt prompted the barons to affert, and his : 
ſloth and cowardice afterwards enabled them to. 2 
obtain, thoſe ineſtimable rights and privileges 
which now form the baſis of the Engliſh conſtitu- 


| He conferred on the 
city of London, the right of annually electing a 
mayor out of its own body, an office which was, 
till then, held for life. He gave the city power to 7 
elect and remove ſheriffs at pleaſure, and its com- 1 
mon council annually. He alſo introduced the 
laws of England into Ireland, and granted the 


other hand, he ſubjected. his kingdom to a ſhameſul 
vaſſalage under the ſee of Rome; obliged his ſub. 
Jects to take up arms, to recover thoſe privileges 
which had been handed down to. them by their 
anceſtors; drove them to ſeek protection from a 
foreign power; and died at a time when he was in 
danger of ending his life in a priſon, or as a fugi- 
tive from the purſuit of his enemies. The horror 
which the public entertained of prince Arthur's 


French dominions, than all the power of Philip; 
nor was he ever able to avail himſelf of the many 
favourable circumſtances that afterwards offered. 
This ſcourge, and ſelf-tormentor, like another Ca- 


end of moſt tyrants, died as the fool dieth, uni- 
verſally deſpiſed; indeed, he ſeems to have valued 
power, only as it rendered him more ſecure in his, 
acts of miſchief and folly, x. 
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1 the king's death civil diſcord prevails in E neland— The government ſeitled in favour of "young | Henry, by the earl 


of Pembroke and the pope's legate—The French having been defeated in the great battle of Lincoln, and their gene- 
ral, the count de Perchey killed, Lewis, with bis army, leave the kingdom-—Commotions occaſioned by the adminiſtra- 


lian of Hubert de Burꝑb, the dominion of fortigners, and opprefſions by the pope—A confederacy of the barons, wha 


obtain from the king the ſtatules or proviſions of Oxford Civil war renewed; in which the barons, having obtained 
a complete vigor, take the king himſelf,” bis fon prince Edward, his brother Richard, and his nephew Henry d. All. 
main, prifoners—The great power of Leiceſter, and how employed—Origin of the preſent - Houſe of Commons in 126's 


—The battle of Eveſham, in which the confederales are completely routed by prince Edward, and the earl of Lei- 


A. 


cheſter, was only 


cefter is lain— Inſurrection of the earl of Glouceſter, quelled without effuſion of blood. Prince Edward undertakes a 

MYade—Death and Charatter of Henry III. SCS. %% no Oo YER 

M the death of king John, his ſon, 

Henry III. ſurnamed of Win- 
nine years of age, conſe- 
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quently unable to hold the | reins of ' govern. 
ment, eſpecially at a time when civil diſcord and 
univerſal diſſention prevailed in England. The 
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metropolis and more than one halt of the kingdom | 


by a majority of Engliſh barons, and by the whole 


army, in conſequence of his poſt, and the reins of 


by the tyrannical behaviour of Lewis, who had fo 


to John, even in the loweſt ebb of that weak king's 


_ dear countrymen, though we exprefled a juſt reſent- 


ther, 


_ drive Lewis and all his followers out of this oppreſſed 


out in the aſſembly, who cricd unanimouſly, “ Let 


were already in the poſſeſſion of Lewis, ſupported 


power of France. Fortunately for young Henry, 
and for his country, the gallant carl of. Pembroke, 
marſhal of England, was at the head of a powerful 


government could not have been placed in better 
hands, His abilities and virtues ſtemmed the cur- 
rent of oppoſition. By theſe he weathered the tem- 
pe, and reſtored tranquillity to the ſtate, He well 

new, that no ſucceſs. could be expected till a mu- 


— ” 


tual confidence between the king and barons was ,| 


reſtored : this was therefore his firſt care; and his 
indefatigable labours to this end were facilitated 


highly cxaſperated the barons, that they now wanted 
only a pretence to deſert his ſervice. The noble 
carl, though he had maintained an unſhaken loyalty 


fortune, was too wiſe, and too virtuous, to attempt 
an excuſe, far leſs a vindication of the meaſures pur- 
ſued in the late reign. 


when invaded by incroaching prerogative, 


Upon theſe principles he entered upon his arduous | 
work; and ar this critical time, with a true ſpirit of 


patriotiſm, ſummoned a council of the barons at 
Glouceſter. The mecting was very numerous, all 
who adhered to the royal family being ggeſent, As 
ſoon as the members were ſeated, the earl marſhal 
entered the aſſembly, leading young Henry by the 
hand :. & Behold,” faid he, “ your king.“ 
rons were pleaſed at the ſight of the prince ; which 
Pembroke perceiving, thus addreſſed them: “ My 


ment againſt the father of this young prince, on ac- 
count of his miſtaken and wicked conduct, yet this 
little child is free from the imputation of his father's 
guilt ; and ſince puniſhment for offences ought only 
to be inflicted on their authors, it would be unjuſt 
for us to make the ſon bear the iniquity of the fa- 
It is qur duty and intereſt to forget our ani- 
moſities, and in compaſſion to the tender years of 
this infant king, unite to ſupport him on the throne 
of his anceſtors. Let us exert our utmoſt efforts to 


country, who would infallibly enſlave it, and who has 
by his arbitrary conduct forfeited all the benefits that 
have been promiſed him.” This addreſs was ſo well 
received, that an univerſal acclamation of joy broke 


Henry be king.” 

Pembroke immediately prepared for the ceremony 
of the coronation; and the young prince was crowned 
in the cathedral of Glouceſter, on the 28th day of 
October, by the biſhops of Bath and Wincheſter, in 
preſence of Gualo, the pope's legate. But as the 
crown had been loſt in the waſhes of Lincolnſhire, a 
ſimple fillet of gold was uſed at the'ceremony ; which 
when concluded, the perſon of the king was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the earl of Pembroke, who 
acted as regent of the kingdom, As it was neceſ- 


ſary to ſupport the tottering throne by the aſſiſtance 


of the papal authority, Henry ſwore fealty to the 
pontiff, and renewed that homage, to which his fa- 
ther had already ſubjected the kingdom. A general 
amneſty was now publiſhed by the regent, which 
; promiſed to all who ſhould return to their obedience, 


and. acknowledge Henry 111, for. their lawful ſove- 


; reign, that all paſt offences ſhould be buried in obli- 
vion. Nor did the carl ſtop here. Deſirous of re- 
conciling all men to the new government, he prevail. 
ed on the young king ta grant a new charter of liber- 
ties, which differed from the former given by John, 
in a few alterations, both with regard to civil and 
eccleſiaſtical pretenſions. Another charter of foreſts 


| He was equally zealous of 
hereditary right, and for the ſupport of public liberty, 


The ba- 


| 


ö 
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part of St. Peter's patrimony. 
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inclofed ſince the reign of Henry II. were diſaf.“ 
foreſted, and new perambulations were appointeg 
for that purpoſe : offences in the foreſts were de. 
clared to be no longer capital, but puniſhable þ 
fines, impriſonment, and more gentle penalties , and 
all the proprietors of lands recovered the liberty of 
cutting their own wood whenever they pleaſed. 
| Fheſe famous charters were thus brought nearly to 
the form in which they have ever ſince remained; 
a 
moſt ſacred bulwark of our national liberty, 
above prudent meaſures had the deſired effect upon 
many of the barons, who ſtill adhered to Leyig, 
They reflected that the cauſe which induced them 


nd for many generations have been eſteemed the 
The 


o take up arms no longer exiſted ; that oppoſition 


now was unnatural rebellion, and that the only me. 


hod they could purſue with propriety, was that of 


making their peace with their lawful ſovereign, To 
|t 
of excommunication which the pope's legate cauſed 
to be thundered againſt them in every church 
throughout the kingdom. This ſentence, however 
deſpiſed in the firſt tranſports of reſentment, they 
wiſhed in the calm moments of re{leE&ion to be dif. 
annulled, and that they might be readmitted both into 
the boſom of the church and to the king's peace, 


his they were alſo ſtrongly induced by the ſentence 


In the mean time Lewis was blocking up the 


| caſtle of Dover, and had frequently attempted to 
corrupt the fidelity of the governor, by the moſt 
alluring propoſals; but Hubert de Burgh, nohly 
|. diſdained his offers, and declared, that he would de- 
tend the right of his young ſovereign, at the ex. 
pence of his life and fortune. Finding that neither 


torcible nor lenient methods would prevail over the 
inflexible honour of Hubert, Lewis raiſed the ſiege, 


and repaired to London. Having ſecured his in- 


tereſt 1n that metropolis, he inveſted the caſtle of 
Hertford, which ſurrendcred after a faint reſiſtance, 


| Robert Fitz- Walter, hereditary governor, demanded 


the cuſtody of it, but had the mortification to hear 
himſelf upbraided as a traitor, and to ſee the go- 
vernment of the fortreſs conferred on.a Frenchman, 


| and the caſtle garriſoned by aliens. 


A general clamour among the Engliſh (who were 
not only deprived of their eſtates, but reviled as 
traitors unworthy to be truſted with a place of that 
Importance) was' the conſequence of this inſulting 
act. They now perceived the truth of Melun's dil- 
covery on his death-bed, and conſidered themſelves 
as victims, devoted to deſtruction, In the mean 
time, Lewis purſued his conqueſts, and abour the 
end of the year returned to London, But the regent, 
while the French monarch was availing himſelf of 
the king's death, exerted his utmoſt abilities, in ſe- 
curing the intereſt of young Henry. He informed 
the pope of his coronation, and ſolicited his protec- 
tion in favour of a prince, encompaſſed with enemies 
foreign and domeſtic, | 

Pope Innocent, ever attentive to his own intereſt, 
applied himſelf to the preſervation of England, as a 
lle empowered his 
legate to renew the excommunication againſt Lewis 
and his adherents. The whole body of the clergy 
eſpouſed the royal cauſe, the French prince having 
incurred their diſpleaſure; by deſtroying their pol- 


ſeſſions, ſo that Lewis readily conſented. to a ſhort 


truce; during which he held a general aſſembly at 
Oxford, while the regent convoked another © 
Cambridge, and demanded a prolongation ol. the 
truce, which Lewis, on hearing that the pope if. 


| tended to excommunicate him in full conſiſtor), 


agreed to; that he might have an oppartunity 0 
viliting Paris, and obtaining a ſupply of men 4 
ge paces his father. | oo: 
he royal cauſe was greatly +, 17. 
promoted by his abſence, for there- ae ; 


upon the earls A Saliſbury, Arundel, and Wat- 
d aftet- 


was allo added, whereby all the foreſts that had been 
Ys „ 5 W . $ 
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renne, returned to their allegiance, an work 
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oung king. The legate offered to all who would 
thoſe who undertook a cruſade, in order to 
others to follow their example. an en Tx en 10 
The cinque ports, with other maritime places, 
declared in favour -of Henry, and fitted out a 
ſtrong Het 
tince having procured a reinforcement of merce- 
lee under the command of the earl of Perche, 
embarked for England, and was met in his paſſage 
by the royal fleet, who took a great number of his 
17 body of ſoldiers eſcaped, and landing at Sand- 
wich, reduced the rown to aſhes, The truce being 
now expired, the earl of Cheſter inveſted the caſtle 
of Mont-Sorrel, in the county of Leiceſter, de- 


the carl of Perche to ſuſtain the beſieged, with an 
army of twenty thouſand men. | 1 bv 

Secing the Engliſh were greatly inferior in num- 
bers, they retired, and the count advanced and in- 
veſted the caſtle of Lincoln, which was held for 
the king, though the town had declared for the 
barobs. As this was a place of great importance, 
the regent determined to ſuccour ir, though, at the 
expence of an engagement. Accordingly, having 
aſlembled his forces with great diligence and ſe- 
crecy, he advanced as far as Newark, within twelve 
miles of Lincoln, before the count had the leaſt in- 
timation of his being near. 


council of war, when ſome of the moſt experienced 
officers deemed it : expedient to quit the town, in 
order to engage the earl of Pembroke in the open 
plain where he could charge with his cavalry, 
which would otherwiſe be uſeleſs; but the majority 
were for continuing the ſiege, and keeping them- 
ſelves within the walls of the town, as the regent's 
forcing therein was not apprehended. 


and the regent approaching, without "oppoſition, 
threw into the caſtle by a-poſtern a choice body of 
broke aſſaulted one of the city gates. 


This double 


incredible impetuoſity; the legate having given, 


to animate the common ſoldiers, abſolution, and 
full aſſurance of paradiſe to all who ſhould fall in 


battle againſt the enemies of the church; ſo that 
and reſolution. Unable to oppoſe the vigorous at- 
earl of Percbhe rejected the expedient as mean and 
nglorious; and at length, after ſurprizing efforts to 
Engliſh, ſeeing them totally routed, and dildaining 


tO lurvive the dilgrace, ruſhed upon the enemy's 
Words, 2 1550 e | | | k 


pieces. The town, which had long eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the barons, was abandoned to pillage, and 


the ſoldiers gained ſuch a vaſt booty, that they diſtin- 
0 5 the pillage by the appellation of Lincoln]. 
7% 5 

3 Many happy circumſtances enſued from this deci- 
ve victory. The French evacuated the caſtle of | 


ont-Sorrel, which was inſtantly. diſmantled at the 
command of the regent. - All the adjacent country 
\mmediately ſubmitted to the royal army; and the 


7 0 having appeaſed the tumults in the north, 
5200.04. 


fleet to diſpute the return of Lewis. That 


but he himſelf, with the earl, and a conſider- 


tended by a French garriſon ; and Lewis detached 


and unexpected attack, threw the enemy into the: 
utmoſt terror and conſtemation, who were entangled: 
for want of room, and ſaw themſelves charged with 


they behaved, in general, with ſurpriſing alacrity/ 


rally his troops and ſuſtain the impetuoſity of the 


The number of priſoners taken was great, and! 
no quarter given to the French, who were all cut to 


3 | 3 
i acted with great zeal in the ſervice of the 
| | 
mbark in the royal cauſe, the ſame privileges with 
; excite | 


Upon this ſurpriſe the earl of Perche called | 


In conſequence of this opinion they repaired the | 
fortifications, ſo as to render the place defenſible; 


troops, under the command of Fulk de Breant,: | 
who, according to his inſtructions, ſallied out fu- 
riouſly on the beſiegers, while the earl of Pem- 


tacks of the royal army, they would fain have con- 
ſolted their ſafety by a precipitate flight; but the 


- 


| 


—— — 


prepared ta wärch to the ſouthward, and attempt 
the reduction of London 


On the neus of this defeat, Lewis was ſtruck 


with the utmoſt conſternation. He immediately 
raiſed the ſiege of Dover, which he had reinveſted, 
and returned to London, in order to repair the loſs 
he had ſuſtained. ' He then diſpatched letters to his 
father the king of France, ſoliciting a ſpeedy rein- 
forcement, without which it would be impoſſible 


for him to face his enemy in the field, or even quit 


— 


the kingdom with ſafety,” Philip, unwilling to 
embroil himſelf farther with the pope, affected to 
diſclaim his proceedings, and publickly refuſed 
him compliance; but at the ſame time permitted 
Blanche, his daughter-in-law, to equip an arma- 
ment in her own name for the relief of her huſband; 
and accordingly a ſtrong fleet was prepared to 
tranſport a conſiderable army to England. The 


regent was no ſooner informed of this expedition, 


than he ſent out a ſtrong fleet under the command 
of Philip d' Albiney, and John de Mareſchal, to 
intercept them in their paſſage, and prevent their 
debarkation in England. The French fleet ſoon 
appeared, and was attacked with ſuch fury by the 
Engliſh, that the greateſt part of their ſhips were 
taken, and the reſt made France their refuge. 


This diſaſter was ſeverely felt by Lewis, eſpecially | 


as the Engliſh army approached London, in which 
he ſoon found himſelf blocked up by the regent 


without any hopes of relief; the people now ex- 


preſſed their diſcontent without reſerve, his prin- 
cipal partizans had been taken priſoners at Lincoln, 
many had deſerted him already, and others were on 
the point of defection. His enemies were maſters 
of the ſea, and himſelf beſieged in a foreign coun- 


try, and cut off from all fources of ſuccour and 


| ſupply. 


In this forlorn fituation he demanded an 


| honourable'peace of the regent, in which all his 


allies ſhould be included. 1 85 
The earl of Pembroke readily complied with his 
demand. Conferences were accordingly opened, 


and a treaty of peace concluded, on the following 


terms: That all the adherents of Lewis ſhould be 


reſtored to the eſtates and poſſeſſions they enjoyed 


before the commencement of the troubles; that 


the city of London ſhould retain her antient privi- 
leges; that all priſoners, taken ſince the arrival of 


Lewis, ſhould be releafed, and commiſſioners ap- 


pointed-to ſettle the terms on which the reſt ſhould 


be ranſomed or exchanged; that all the Engliſh, 


without diſtinction, Who had revolted againſt John, 


ſhould take the oath of allegiance to Henry; that 
the hoſtages delivered” to Lewis for the ranſom of 
priſoners,” ſhould be ſet at liberty upon the payment 


of the money; that all places, towns, and caſtles, 


occupied by Lewis in England, ſhould be ſurren- 


dered to king Henry; that the king of Scotland 


might be comprehended in the treaty; upon re- 


ſtoring all that he had ſeized during the war, the 
fame reſtitution being made to him by the Engliſh 
monarch; that the prince of Wales ſhould enjoy 


the beneſit of the ſame ſtipulation; that Lewis 


ſhould relinquiſh all the iſles that were held in his 


name, and renounce the homage he had received 
from the Engliſn ſubjects; that all the ſums which 


were due to him, and the terms of paying which 


were fully expired, ſhould be regularly remitted; 
and that eccleſiaſtics ſhould enjoy the benefit of 


this treaty, only with reſpect to their law-fees, and 
not in their clerical capacity. B 


On the part of Lewis, it was alſo ſtipulated, that 


he would uſe his intereſt with his father that the 


foreign dominions belonging to the royal family 


might be reſtored, and that on failure in his re- 
monſtrances on this ſubject, he would make the 
reſtitution on his own acceſſion to the crown of 
France. | eee 
When this treaty was ratified and confirmed by the 


Ii pope's 


? - 
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a ope's legate, Lewis received abſolution and ſailed 


or France, after having borrowed five thouſand 
marks of the citizens of London to pay his. debts, 
and defray the expences of the voyage. Imme- 
diately on the embarkation of Lewis, Henry made 
his public entry into London, amidſt the ſhouts 
and acclamations of the populace. Here he ſwore 
to maintain the nation in all its privileges ; and this 
voluntary oath afforded the barons greater ſatisfac- 
tion, than could ever have reſulted from the victories 


of a foreign prince, by which he would have been 


enabled to enſlave them more, 

Now the ſword of civil diſſention being appeaſed, 
the regent applied himſelf to the improvement of 
that peace, which he with great difficulty obtained, 
This proved a very arduous undertaking, as ſome of 
the nobility looked on the grants of John to be 
valid, as he died poſſeſſed of the regal power ; 


and others had received from him grants of eſtates, 


which the late treaty obliged them to reſtore, 
This created many debates in the council, as 
well as excited perſonal animoſities among the 


noblemen, who had eſpouſed the intereſt of dif- 


ferent partics, during the late contentions. 

In order to appeaſe any diſturb. 
ances that might ariſe from either 
of theſe cauſes, the regent commanded all the 


magiſtrates of the kingdom to obſerve the two | 


charters of king John, and to exact an oath from 
all perſons that they would obſerve them with 


whoſe whole conduct ſeems to have been influ- 
enced by a genuine ſpirit of patriotiſm, in order 
to ſpare the expence that would have attended 
the reduction of Llewellin, prince of Wales, pro- 
poſed honourable terms of accommodation, to 
which that prince acceded, and was afterwards 
abſolved by the legate at the earl's interceſſion, 
This was the laſt exertion of legatine power by 
Gualo, who (Pandulph being veſted with that 
office) was recalled by Honorius, ſucceſſor to In- 


nocent, | , p 

At this time the nation ſuſtained an 
. P. 121g. irreparable loſs by the death of the 
carl of Pembroke, who was removed from this ſtage 
of life, in the midſt of the wiſeſt and moſt faithful 
endeavours to confirm the peace and happineſs of 
the people of England. This nobleman was no 
leſs eminent for his honeſty, than his capacity, 
being not only endowed with a good head, bur 
poſleſſing a good heart. No man, in ſo exalted a 
_— ever had, and none ever deſerved to have, 
ewer perſonal enemies. It was his peculiar happi- 
neſs to reconcile the maxims of policy to the 
ſtricteſt rules of juſtice; and the unhappineſs of his 
country, that the young prince loſt ſo faithful a 
guardian, and wiſe a preceptor, before he had time 
to imbibe his excellent inſtructions, and imitate his 
ſhining example, He was ſucceeded by William 
de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter; and Hubert de 
Burgh, who ſo gallantly defended Dover caſtle, was 
created chief juſticiary of the realm. 


A. D. 1220. 


which he had quitted the kingdom. Immediately 
after the coronation, Henry ſet out with the, regent 
On a progreſs through the different counties of the 
kingdom, in order to examine the conduct of the 
ſervants of the crown, and remove ſuch governors 
as were thought averſe to the preſent admini. 


ſtration. None of theſe oppoſed the king's mea- 


tures, except William de Albemarle, governor of 
Rockingham, who had arrogated a Kind of ſove- 
reignty, and affected to deſpiſe the laws bf govern- 
ment. This imperious nobleman refuſed to reſign 
his employment, and put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence; but hearing of the concurrence of the 


: | 4 
; | 


# 


the 18 punctuality, The earl of Pembroke, 
c 


The coronation of the king was 
again performed by cardinal Langton, | 


who was freed from the ſuſpenſion on account of || oppoſing the charters which had been 


— 


where, with his own hands, he laid the 
' firſt ſtone of the new abbey-church of Weſtminſte, 


; 


neighbouring governors with the king's Party, he 


thought proper on capitulation to ſurrender, 


Now Henry returned to London, AD 1 


which remains to this day a monument of the archi. 
tecture of that age. About the ſame time cardinal 
Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, transferred 
the body of Thomas Becket from the. ſtone coſſin 
and vault in which it was firſt interred, to a rich 
ſhrine of gold adorned with precious ſtones, This 
pompous ceremony was performed in the preſence 
of the king, and Pandulph the pope's legate, ſur. 
rounded by a vaſt multitude, many of whom'came 
from foreign parts merely to be ſpectators of a ſo. 
lemnity ſo ridiculous. Te | 
When the citizens of London obtained the prize 
in a wreſtling match, a ſteward belonging to 


| the abbot of Weſtminſter, one of the combatant, 


piqued at the glory he had loſt, and determined tg 
revenge the diſgrace, propoſed a ſecond conteſt, 
and a ram as the prize of the victor, The Lon. 
doners, who flocked to the place of diverſion, were 
ſuddenly attacked by the ſteward and a band of 
armed ruſtics, by whom, being cruelly maimed 
and wounded, they were obliged to fly for refuge 


rage, took to their arms in a tumultuous manner, 
determined to be revenged on the perfidious ſteward, 
Serle, the mayor, endeavoured to appeaſe the mob, 
and referred them to the abbot for fatisfa&tion ; but 


| this moderate expedient was rejected at the inſtiga. 


tion of Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulf, who had been a 
zealous partizan of the barons, a rich, factious, and 
popular citizen. | ot 
The rioters, inflamed at this incendiary, propoſed 
that they ſhould march againſt the abbot and his 
ſteward, and level their houſes with the ground, 
The mob, readily embracing the propoſal, Con- 
ſtantine put himſelf at their head, proceeded to 
Weſtminſter, and returned in triumph to the city, 
having demoliſhed ſeveral houſes belonging to the 
abbey. | - 
When the chief juſticiary was informed of this 
outrage, excited at the inſtigation of Conſtantine, 
he repaired to the Tower, and ſummoned the citi- 
zens to appear and anſwer for their riotous proceed- 
ings. Conſtantine juſtified what he had done with 
unparalleled impudence, declaring that he would 
repeat the ſame conduct on a like occaſion. He 
was thus emboldened by a vain preſumption on the 


” 


ſecurity which had been ſtipulated in favour of the 


adherents of Lewis; but the juſticiary informed 
him, that no benefit accrued from that ſtipulation to 


| rioters, and that he, with his chief accomplices, 


ſhould be hanged the next morning ; a ſentence 
which was punctually executed,” notwithſtanding an 
offer of fifteen thouſand marks of ſilver for his 
ranſom, Many of the rioters were puniſhed with 


| the amputation of their hands and feet; and thc 


king expreſſed his reſentment of this behaviour by 
diſplacing the magiſtrates, by his ſole authority, and 


| OY others. 


This act of ſeverity, as directly A. D. 122%. 
ſo lately confirmed, raiſed an univerſal clamout 
amongſt the people ; notwithſtanding which, the 
royal power was ſo abſolute at this period, that the 
king exacted hoſtages for the peaceable behaviour 


of the citizens; and the corporation obliged them- 


ſelves to deliver them upon demand, by an authen- 
tic deed, | 

Theſe deſpotic meaſures were ſo diſpleaſing 
to the nation in general, that in a ſubſequent coun- 
eil of the prelates and nobility, the king as 
peremptorily demanded to execute thoſe charters, 
which he had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve and adhere 
ro, N p | ; | ; 


into the city. The citizens, incenſed at this out- 
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Since the death of the earl of Pembroke, the 
t had adopted new maxims ; and when this 
"jgreſs was preſented to the king, William Briwere 


. 


replied, that it was unreaſonable to demand the 


execution of charters extorted by force. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, offended at this raſh reply, 
obſerved, that if he loved the king, he would not 
prevent the kingdom's peace. - ho, 
Though young, and beſet with fawning creatures, 
Henry diſcerned the equity of the demand, and 
the conſequences that might reſult from à refu- 
{al ; and therefore not only declared his approba- 


tion of what the archbiſhop had obſerved, but 


iſſued orders for the exact execution of the articles 
of the charter throughout the kingdom. The 
council granted the King a conſiderable ſubſidy for 
relieving the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, by way 


this occaſion. 


England fent over ambaſſadors to congratulate 
Lewis on his acceſſion to the throne, and remind 
him of the promiſe he made reſpecting Normandy ; 


put the French monarch informed them, that he 


conſidered himſelf as freed from that obligation, 


reſtoring the antient laws purſuant to the charters. 
Hubert having provoked the barons, on account 
of a late act for reſuming the lands and caſtles of 


the crown, they determined, if poſſible, to deprive 


him of his authority. In order to accompliſh their 
deſign, they ſent Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, an 
implacable enemy to Hubert, to ſolicit a bull from 
the pontiff declaring Henry of full age, and au- 
thorizing him to take the government into his own 
hands; and enjoining thoſe who held any offices of 
ſtate to reſign them into the king's hands, that he 
might diſpoſe of them as he ſhould deem fit. 

The biſhop's requeſt was readily complied with 
by the pope, but the king, in conſequence of a man- 
date from his holineſs, was no ſooner in poſſeſſion 
of the caſtles, than Burgh's governments were re- 
ſtored. The principal malecontents were the earls 
of Cheſter and Albemarle, Fulk de Breant, and 
Robert de Vipot, who, with ſome other diſcontented 
barons, held a meeting at Leiceſter, to concert mea- 
ſures for carrying their rebellious projects into exe- 
cution; when the archbiſhop. of Canterbury and 
his ſuffragans, pronounced ſentence of excommu- 
nication on all diſturbers of the public peace, and 
particularly thoſe who refuſed to reſign the caſtles 
belonging to the crown, which were then in their 
keeping, | 

The malecontent barons, in conſequence of this 
ſpirited meaſure, repaired to Northampton, reſigned 
the lands, caſtles; and honours which belonged to 


the crown, and renewed their oaths of allegiance 
to their king. | 2 


A. D. 122 


hid before the aſſembly the ſtate of the king's 
affairs abroad, the ſucceſſes of the French, and 
the neceſſity of an immediate ſupply; concluding 
with a motion, that a fifteenth part of all movea- 
les belonging to clergy or laity, ſhould for that 
Purpoſe be granted, | 

This tax was received by the people with great 
chearſulneſs, as the charters were again confirmed 
Henry, who was now in the eighteenth year of 
his age. Thus ſupplicd, Henry equipped an ar- 
mament for an expedition into Guienne, under the 
command of his Recihs: Richard, who had reduced 
everal places; but hearing that the main army of 


Now a general aſſembly was held at 


| Ve French was advancing to give him battle, he 


treated, and a truce was concluded for three 


| Tears through the interpoſition of the pope. 


: 


% ; 


of teſtifying their approbation of his behaviour on 


Philip Auguſtus, king of France, | 
A. D. 1223. dying about this time, the council of 


by Henry's infringement of the articles of the 
treaty in the affair of Conſtantine, and neglect of | 


5, Weſtminſter, in which Hugh de Burgh 


| 


« While theſe tranſactions were going on in Gui- 
| <nne, Otho, the pope's legate, arrived in England, 


and a general aſſembly being convened while the 
king lay dangerouſly ill at Marlborough, he made a 
very extraordinary propoſal in the name of the 
pontiff, Having obſerved, that as the holy ſee had _ - 
long been ſubject to the reproach of ſelling her fa- 
vours for money, through the extreme, indigence of. 
the Roman church, it was the duty of all her mem- 
bers to remove the cauſe of that imputation ; he 
propoſed that two prebends in-every cathedral, and 
as many cells in every convent in England, ſhould: 
be granted to the pope by an authentic deed, con- 
firmed by an act of the general aſſembly. 

So unreaſonable, appeared this demand, that the 
council continued filent, till the legate complained 
of being ill treated; when they told him, that the 
abſence of the king, and ſeveral principal members, 


| would not permit them to deliberate on a point of 


ſo much importance. Otho, with a true pontifical 
arrogance, deſired them to continue the ſeſſion till 
the arrival of his majeſty and the principal mem- 
bers; but regardleſs of his importunity they broke 
up, without ſo much as conferring on the ſubjett; 
therefore the legate was obliged to wait another op- 
portunity. | 1 | 
In the mean time he made a progreſs through 
the northern counties, where, under pretence of 
the right of procurations, he fleeced the churches 
in ſuch a mannet, that the people in general com- 
plaining to the pope, he was recalled, in order to 
avoid exalperating the Engliſh at ſuch a juncture. 
At the ſame time the pontiff deputed the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to demand a poſitive anſwer 
to the propoſal he by his legate had made. 
Accordingly Langton obeyed; and the king, 
with the advice of the prelates declared, that as 
the affair concerned all the powers in Chriſtendom, 
he would conform to the reſolutions of the other 
potentates. During theſe tranſactions, Lewis king 
of France was poiſoned by his ſon Lewis IX. 
under the guardianſhip of Blanche of Caſtile, who 
was alſo declared regent of the kingdom. 
The reign of Henry began with a 
tranſaction which afforded e fog A. D. 1226, 
able omen of his future government. As he could 


not, with the leaſt plauſibility, demand a grant of 


money from the aſſembly after the large ſubſidies 
he had ſo lately received, he reſolved to revive an 
expedient, practiſed by his uncle Richard, after his 
return from Paleſtine. This was an impoſition 
of a certain tax upon all perſons who enjoyed 
Charters; by which the nation in general, and the 
monaſteries in particular, were aggricved ; but this 
extortion was imputed to the juſticiary, who had 
gained an abſolute aſcendency over the king, and 
incurred the odium of the people, which was not a 
little increaſed by the death of the earl of Saliſbury, 
natural ſon to Henry II. „ N 
Many ſignal ſervices this nobleman 6 
had . 15 the king; and he was e 
conſidered as a rival in power with Hubert, who 
invited him to an entertainment in his houſe, 
where he was ſeized with a languiſhing diſtemper 
that brought him to the grave; ſo that a general 
opinion prevailed that at the inſtigation of the 


| juſticiary he had been poiſoned. 


This diſguſt to the miniſter was increaſed by the 
conduct of the prince, who, as he advanced in 
years, diſcovered an avaricious, capricious, irre- 
ſolute, . and oppreſſive diſpoſition, The people 


were perſuaded that a king, deſtitute of maxims 


and reſolution, could never manage the helm of 
ſtate, and would therefore be liable to the influence 
of ſome inſinuating ambitious individual, who as 
favourite and prime miniſter, might rule him and 
his kingdom. e PH 

Thus Henry was devoted to the caprice of hr | 

| | CLOS 8 


8 ow 


Fg 
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| eo was ordered to retire to his dioceſe, After 


Was, a univerſal ſpirit of diſſatisfaction among the 
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juſticiary, to evade the danger that might reſult 
council at Northampton, and promiſe the barons 


_ cefſion induced the barons to lay aſide their deſigns, 
and return to their allegiance. 


ing the king's permiſſion, Henry, incenſed at 


. tenths of all moveables throughout the nation, that 


—— 


18 Tur NEW and COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


de Burgh, who, impatient of any control, = | 
vailed on the king to diſmiſs the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter from his councils.; and accordingly that 


is departure, Hubert perſuaded the king to render 
himſelf independent of thoſe reſtrictions, that con- 
trolled him in his adminiſtration, and aſſume a 
deſpotic power. This advice agreeing. with the 
diſpoſition of the king, the juſticiary prevailed on 
him to exact five Det OF marks from the city of 
London, on pretence of that community's having 
lent the like ſum to Lewis when he left the king- } 
dom, He alſo exacted from Northampton twelve 
thouſand pounds ſterling, on various frivolous pre- 
tences, and extorted large ſums from the monaſte- 
ries, notwithſtanding their appeals to the pontiff; 
but that by which he incurred a general odium, 
was the unexpected revocation of the two charters, 
which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve, and 
alledging the invalidity of any act paſſed in his 
minority, now renounced. „ 
The natural conſequence of theſe impolitic ſteps 


barons; and prince Richard, lately arrived from 
Guienne, took the advantage of this alienation to 
Inſult his brother, in conſequence of a quarrel about 
the inveſtiture of an eſtate in Cornwall, poſſeſſed by 


one Walleran, a German, who in his abſence had 
ſeized the manor, and now refuſed to produce his | 


title thereto. | 


Accordingly Richard ſeized the eſtate, refuſing 
to ſurrender it till the title was determined by the 


judgment of his peers, Henry, incenſed at this | 


declaration, ordered his brother to reſtore the lands 
in diſpute, or immediately quit the kingdom, 
Richard boldly replied, that he would abide by the 
decifion of his peers; and retired to his own houſe. 
Hubert adviſed the king to arreſt him without 
delay; but while he heſitated, Richard ſer out for 
Marlborough, where he communicated the tranſ- 
action to the earl of Pembroke, who approving 
his behaviour, undertook, in vindication of his 
right, to form an aſſociation, 

A plan was accordingly concerted, in concur- 
rence, with the carl ot Cheſter and ſome other 
noblemen, and a rendezvous appointed at Stam- 
ford, where they publiſhed a manifeſto containing 
their grievances, and demanded a confirmation of 
their charters, and reſtitution of their rights. The 


from this inſurrection, adviſed the king to call a 
to redreſs the grievances of the nation. This con- 

About this time Stephen Langton, 
. 2888, archbiſhop of Canterbury, having died, 
the monks of St. Auguſtin ele&te-1 one Walter de 


Hemiſham to ſucceed him, without even demand- 


their proceedings, refuſed to confirm his election, 
and agents were diſpatched with appeals to Rome; 


when the pope, having examined the merits of the 


cauſe, annulled the election, and reſerved the no- 
mination of another archbiſhop to himſelf. All 
the Enyliſh envoys concurred in recommending 
Richard le Grant, chancellor of Lincoln, who was 
accordingly appointed by the pope, and before he 
had received the pall, conſecrated at Canterbury by 
the bilhop of Rocheſter. | 


A. D. 1229, e. the buſineſs of the late conven- 


n at Rome was in itſelf ſo ſcanda- 


lous, it was induſtrioufly concealed till one Stephen 
Seagrave came over from the pope, to collect the 


had been ſtipulated by the agents, in conſequence 
of the pontiſt's conſenting to the nomination of 


on the arrival of Stephen, the members 


— * 
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we 
aſtoniſhed. at the propoſal ;. but as a mark be Spa 


ſpe& to his holineſs, agreed to grant him a dong. 


tion, without proceeding to..a minute enquiry into 


the effects of individuals. 
Notwithſtanding, while all the reſt of the nation 
| diſcovered a puſillanimous ſpirit, in ſuffering them. 
ſelves to be robbed of their property by this reli. 
gious , freebooter, the earl of Cheſter maintained 
his independence; inſiſted on his prerogative of 
Paleſtine; and forbad the nuncio, or any of hi 
agents, to ſet; foot within his territories at their 
peril. The collection of this tax was hardly 
finiſhed, when the king demanded freſh ſubſidies 
to enable him to poſecute a war in France, for 
the recovery of his dominions on the continent. 
But after a numerous army had been collected from 
all parts of the kingdom, the expedition was pre. 
vented by a neglect of the juſticiary, who had na 
provided a ſufficient number of tranſports. 

On the year following a ſcutage was , 1, 
levied to defray the expences of a 280. 
ſecond armament, which was accordingly. tranſ. 
ported into Bretagne. But the whole attempt was 
fruſtrated by impolitic conduct; and Henry, hay. 
ing exhauſted his finances abroad, returned to 
England, and again demanded ſubſidies, which a 
generous council granted to his relief. 

Many diſturbances took place in conſequence of 
the abſence of Henry from his dominions. The 
king of Connaught, knowing that moſt of the 
Engliſh troops were employed in foreign parts, re- 
ſolved to avail himſelf of their abſence; and aſſem- 
bling a great number of vaſlals, invaded the lands 
of the Britiſh proprietors, which he waſted with 
fire and ſword, until. he was oppoſed and routed by 
Geoffrey de Morico, juſticiary of Ireland. Lle- 
wellin, prince of Wales, had alſo renewed his in- 
curſions, ravaged the borders of that country with 
impunity, and returned in ſafety with his plunder, 

Now Henry marched into Wales at the head of 
a numerous army; but meeting with ſome difficul- 
ties and much oppoſition, he, retreated without 
having reduced the enemy, or done any thing wor- 
J io. 

Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, A. D. 1231, 
about this time reſigned. his breath, * | 
and the monks choſe Ralph de Neville, biſhop of 
Chicheſter, and chancellor, for his ſucceſſor; and 
Henry ſo approved their choice, that he put him 


ſce; yet he could not obtain the confirmation of 
the pope, who ſhrewdly ſuſpected. that ſhould he 
be advanced to the primacy, he would endeayout 
to detach the Enyliſh church from its dependence 
on the holy ſee. 5 555 

Impreſſed with this idea, he annulled his election, 
and ordered the monks to chuſe another, and aſtet- 
wards a third, who was alſo rejected; but at laſt 
they elected Edmund, treaſurer. of the church ol 
Saliſbury, who being choſen by recommendation of 
the pope, was duly confirmed. This exertion of 
deſpotiſm .in the court of Rome, cxcited a gener 
clamour throughout the nation. 

It became now a, practice to beſtow benefices 
on Italian prieſts, and inhibit the Engliſh till theſe 
foreigners were provided for. This. being conll- 
dered as a national inſult, many aflociations Were 
formed for delivering the kingdom from ſuch ſhame- 
ful oppreſſion. Circular letters were ſent to the 
10 and chapters, warning them againſt favour- 
ing ſuch practices on pain of having their houſes 
burned, and their farms totally demoliſhed, 
bus they proceeded for ſome time without op. 
poſition, and the foreign clergy fled for relvg* 
to monaſteries and convents. The pope, on il. 
formation of theſe outrages, wrote a letter to tht 


Richard, A meeting of the nobility being called 


x wigs 


ll king, inſiſting that he ſhould inflict an exemplar) 


puniſhment 


in immediate poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the 
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excom 
958 an interdict. Henry, alarmed at theſe me- 


naces, appointed inquiſitions in the different parts 
of the kingdom; and it ſoon appeared that all 
ranks and degrees of people had given them their 
countenance. 2 „%% ᷑ K 
One Robert de Twange, a gallant 
A. D. 123%: young knight, who, under the ficti- 


appeared at laſt in the king's preſence, and owned 


the Italians, who, he alledged, had endeavoured 


municate his perſon, and lay his kingdom: | 


tions pame of W. Wither, had headed the rioters, 


himſelf theringleader in all the expeditions againſt 


n, revenue to produce their accounts. Many who 
b were detected in frauds were deprived of their offi- 
it ces, and impriſoned. Ralph Brito, treaſurer of the 
of chamber, wag, fined in a thouſand pounds, and 


es office of; uſticiary,, and confer it on Stephen de 
eſe Seagrave, one of his principal adherents. 
fi- As ſoon as Hubert ſaw that Peter was bent on 
ere bis ruin, and that the king's affektion was wholly | 
ne- aſienated from him, he retired to the priory of Mer- 
the ton, in Surry; where he took ſanctuary; and Henry, 
lr whole reſentment againſt him was now as furious, 
iſes c his confidence in him had been implicit, order- 


Henry was charmed with his frank confeſſion; and 


knight exculpated Hubert; his profeſſed enemy, 


| Of his majeſty/s, command, direged them to be 


oy to march the next morning 10 excoute: the | 
No. 14. | 0 


to deprive him of the only patronage he enjoyed. 


as ſentence ol excommunication had been de- 
nounced againſt all concerned in thoſe riots, he 
ſent him to Rome, with letters recommending him 
to the indulgence of the pope. | 1 
Notwithſtanding the confeſſion. of this young 


Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, inſinuated 
to the pope, that the juſticiary was actually con- 
cerned in the late diſturbances, and by that means 
added the influence of his holineſs to the confede- 
racy already formed againſt Hubert. The juſtici- 
ary's enemies perceiving the fickle temper of the 
king, by calumniating the character and conduct 
of his miniſter, prevailed on his majeſty to recall 
the biſhop of Wincheſter to court. This inſinu- 
ating artful prelate found means to obtain the 
favour of this weak prince, by which he filled the 
vacant poſts with his adherents; and while he 
firengthened his own party; weakened that of the 
juſticiary. About this time the prince of Wales 
made freſh_ incurſions into the Engliſh territories 


with impunity ; the biſhop repreſented to the king 


the diſgrace of tamely ſuffering his dominions to 


be ravaged by a handful of banditti ; when Henry 


informed him, that his finances were. not adequate 
to the expences of his houſhold, much leſs to the 
charges of a war; Peter took occaſion to inveigh 
againſt the conduct of the prime miniſter, affirm- 
ing that his revenues were embezzled; that the 
wardſhips of the crown were beſtowed on indivi- 
duals; that the income of vacant. benefices were 
intercepted, as well as that reverting to the crown 
by death or confiſcation; adding, that by means of 
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\niſhment on the delinquents, otherwiſe he would | king's order: This direction was extremely grate-. 
ful to the mob, who retained on implacable hatred _ 


againſt Hubert ever ſince the execution of their fa- 


vourite leader Conſtantine, and therefore cheer- 
fully diſperſed to make preparations for the ardu- 


ous and daring undertaking. 


Several citizens, in the mean time, of diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank, who ſeem. to have had more regard to or- 
der and good government than either the king, his 
council, or the mayor, repaired to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter in Southwark, and repreſented to him 


| the danger that might enſue, not only to the church 
of Merton, but even the city itſelf, from the un- 
governed rage of a licentious multitude. The pre- 


late, inſtead of acting with prudence and modera- - 


tion becoming his character, told them, that what- 


ever might be the conſequence, they mult obey the 


king's command. 


Rouſed by this declaration, and prompted. by. 
their own reſentment, the populace, to the amount. 


of twenty thouſand armed men, marched towards 
the church of Merton, where Hubert was kneeling 
before the altar, expecting his fate with great for- 
titude and refolutlon. But the execution of this 
lawleſs command was prevented by the remon- 
ſtrances of the earl of Cheſter, who, though a pro- 


feſſed enemy to Hubert, prevailed on the king, to 


obviate a reproach he would inevitably incur from 


ſuch tumultuous as well as ungrateful proceedings, 


honeſt officers and azconomy, he might, like his 
predeceſſors, keep his coffers always full, and his 
power conſequently independent of the general 
aſſembly, | e wy 

All theſe inſinuations gratiſied the avaricious 
and rapacious diſpoſition of Henry, who gave im- 
mediate orders for all his ſheriffs and officers of the 


his poſt beſtowed upon Peter de Rivaux, nephew 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter, Having removed the 
dependents of Hubert from court, chis artful pre- 
late prevailed with the king to diveſt him of his 


againſt a nobleman whoſe whole life had been de- 
voted to the ſervice of: himſelf and family. 


Now Henry, affected with the ingenuity of the 


earl, and. conſcious of the truth of his allegation, 
diſpatched a counter-order to the mayor of Lon- 


don, which, by the care of the biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter, arrived time enough to prevent miſchief; and 
the mob, much chagrined at their diſappointment, 


7 


returned to London. 


Hubert, through the interceſſion of the archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin, the biſhop of Chicheſter, and 


earl of Cheſter, obtained time to prepare for his 
trial. Relying on the protection of this indul- 
gence, he ſet out for St. Edmundſbury on a viſit to 
his wife; and Henry, imagining that he intended 
to make his eſcape, ſent a detachment of three hun- 
dred men, under the command of Geoffrey de 
Craucombe, to apprehend and commit him cloſe 
priſoner to the Tower. The party detached found 


ed the mayor of London to force him, eicher dead 
or alive Mom his retr ent. 
19 the evening the mayor; in copſequenee of 

$ 


ll, and having acquainted them with the purport. 


Hubert in the chapel of Brentwood, with a croſs 


in one hand, and a conſecrated! wafer in the other; 


which having wreſted from him, he was dragged 
out by violence, and conveyed to priſon. like a 
common felon, Next day, Roger, biſhop of Lon- 
don, repaired to court, to complain, of this breach 
of the church's privileges; and threatened, to ex- 
communicate all concerned in it, unleſs Hubert 
was releaſed immediately. 1 
Henry accordingly ordered him to be re- convey- 
ed to the chapel; but at the ſame time the ſheriffs of 
Hertford and Eſſex were directed to raiſe the po- 
pulace of thoſe counties, and beſet the place in 
ſuch a manner, that he could neither eſcape or re- 
ceive ſuſtenance; and offered him only the alter- 
native of perpetual impriſonment, perpetual exile, 
or a conſeſſion of his treaſon. 
Conſcious of bis innocence, the earl diſdained 


remaining in the chapel a whole month, and la- 
bouring under great want of the common neceſſa- 
ries of life, ſurrendered himſelf to the ſheriff, who 
delivered him up to the. conſtable of the Tower. 


During his confinement, the king, informed that 
he had depoſited a conſiderable ſum of money in 


the bands of the Templars, demanded it of the | 
order, aſſembled the populace with the alarm | maſter, ho refuſed to comply without Huberr's 


order, which was; immediately granted. This un- 
reſerved compliance appeaſed the indignation of 
Henry, 3 he would never conſent 


/ 
* 


to purchaſe life on ſuch inglorious terms; and after 


to. 
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ISTORY or ENGLAND. 


to the death of a nobleman, to whom he and his 
father owed ſuch important obligations. He there- | 
fore liſtened to terms of accommodation; and 
Hubert, after conveying to Henry all the lands he 
held of the crown, was permitted to enjoy the reſt 
of his fortunes in quietneſs. eo 
AY. os Now the biſhop of Wincheſter think- 
"M's 1233. ing his own power eſtabliſhed on the 
ruins of that of Hubert de Burgh, aſſured Henry 
that as few of the Engliſh nobility were well affe&t- 
ed to his government, he could never render him- 
ſelf independent, while they poſſeſſed the great 

offices of the kingdom. 

Accordingly he adviſed him to leſſen their power 
and influence, by depriving them of their lucrative 
poſts and employments, which he might beſtow on 
foreigners, 'and thereby ſecure their unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, Henry, like a weak 
prince, believed his ſuggeſtions, and embraced his 

advice. FE 290 | 
Above two thouſand knights were imported in a 
ſhort time from Gaſcony and Poittou, the native 
country of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who had in- 
- vited them over to Rare the ſpoils of che nation. 
Theſe were immediately provided with lucrative 
employments, of which the Engliſh barons were 
diveſted. At length the earl of Pembroke, at the 
inſtigation of the Engliſh nobility, openly com- 
plained of this unjuſt adherence to ſtrangers; and 
told the king that his attachment to foreigners 
alienated the affections of his ſubjeQts, and muſt, 
if perſiſted in, be attended with dangerous conſe- 
quences; frankly aſſuring him, that ſhould he con- 
tinue to laviſh his favours on foreigners, the barons 
would be obliged to concert ſome meaſures for 
delivering the nation from theſe rapacious in- 
truders. e 
The 5 of Wincheſter who was preſent at 
this expoſtulation, immediately replied, that his 
inſolence deſerved chaſtiſement ; adding, that the 


king had full liberty to call in what foreigners he | 


thought proper for the ſecurity of his crown, and, 
that if thoſe already in England were not ſufficient, 
others ſhould be immediately invited over. 
Inflamed with this arrogant declaration, the 
Engliſh nobility retired from court, and began - to 
form aſſociations for their lives and fortunes; while 


the biſhop of Wincheſter affected to deſpiſe their | 
reſentment, confiding in his foreign friends, who | 


almoſt overſpread the kingdom. 

Some ſhort time after, the barons were ſummoned 
to attend a council at Oxford, but refuſed to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the inſults and treachery of per- 
fidious foreigners, They received a ſecond and a 
third ſummons, with promiſes that their grievances 


ſhould be redreſſed; but hearing that freſh ſwarms | 


of aliens arrived with military accoutrements, they 
ſent a deputation to the king, inſiſting on the re. 
moval of the biſhop of Wincheſter from all his 
councils, and the expulſion of his foreign aſſiſtants 
from the kingdom; otherwiſe they ſhould be obli- 
ged to transfer the crown of England to ſome prince 
more worthy of ſuch an exalted favor. 
Henry was alarmed; but the biſhop ſoon diſ- 

elled his fears, by aſſuring him that he ſhould 
thort be able, with the aſſiſtance of his foreign 
friends, to chaſtize the inſolence of ſuch rebellious 
Tubjetts, who dared to treat their prince with ſuch 
ndignity. Accordingly, all the barons that ſtill 


continued about the court were treated as enemies 


to their country, and obliged to give hoſtages for 
their peaceable behaviour in future. | 
A conſpirac 


* 


thence into Wales. 


was formed at the ſame time, againſt 


* — 


him in arms at Glouceſter on the fourteenth of 


Auguſt; and the barons refuſing to obey the 


citation were proſcribed as traitors, and their 
eſtates confiſcated and given to foreign merce. 
naries. | 

Now the parliament, which had been aſſembled 
at Weſtminſter, earneſtly beſought the king to he 
reconciled to his barons, and exclaimed againſt the 
practice of proſcribing Engliſh noblemen without 
trial or conviction. The biſhop of Wincheſter 
not only pretended to juſtify the late proceedings, 
but impudently aſſerted that the Englith nobility 
were not intitled to the ſame privileges with the 
peers of France, This aſſertion, falſe'as it was 
inſolent, ſo exaſperated the biſhops in general, that 
they roſe up and threatened him with the ſentence 
of excommunication ; and, when Wincheſter told 
them he was exempted from their juriſdiction, ay 
having been conſecrated by the pope, to whom he 
appealed from any ſtep they might take to his pre. 
judice; they denounced a general ſentence againſt 
all thoſe who had alienated the king's affettions 
from his ſubje&ts ; but when Henry urged them to 
excommunicate the earl of Pembroke, they refuſed 


compliance, alledging the injuſtice of cenſuring a 


man for vindicating his property and right. 

Henry, finding himſelf under a neceſhty of at- 
tacking the earl in the field, ordered his troops to 
rendezvous at Glouceſter, in order to march from 
The ear], receiving advice of 
the approach of the royal army, ordered the cattle 
to be driven from the adjacent country, ſo that 
the king's troops, being deſtitute of forage and 
proviſions, were obliged to retire into Monmouth- 
ſhire, to prepare magazines for their ſubſiſtence, 
The ear], informed that the king and his principal 


| officers had taken up their garriſons in the caſtle 


Groſmont, while the army lay encamped in the 
open plain, ſurprized them in the night, routed 
them the firſt onſet, and took above five hundred 
horſes, with all the king's baggage, ſo that he was 
obliged to return to Glouceſter. Pembroke then 
undertook the ſiege of Monmouth, which was de- 
fended by Baldwin de Guiſnes, who making a on 


as the earl was reconnoltring the walls with a {ma 


retinue, attacked them with the utmoſt fury, A 
deſperate conflict enſued, in which the earl, after 
performing wonders, and killing numbers with his 
own hands, was very near being carried off pri- 
ſoner, when Baldwin received a wound with an ar- 
row, which his followers thinking mortal, gathered 
round him, and gave the earl an opportunity of 
making his eſcape, | 
Pembroke's army marched up in the mean time, 
and ſeeing the danger of their general, ſurrounded 
and took the whole party. In the mean time 
Hubert de Burgh, who till continued a priſoner 
in the caſtle of the Devizes, received advice that 
the biſhop of Wincheſter determined to take away 
his life; and that, in order to facilitate his deſign, 
he was ſoliciting the king for the government of 
the caſtle; communicating the danger of his ſitua- 
tion to ſome of the guards, they commiſerating the 
| fate of ſo gallant a man, connived- at his eſcape, 
But the governor, ſenſible of the importance 0 
his charge, detached a party in purſuit of the fug!- 
tive, whom they found in a church, and. dragg* 
back again to his dungeon. 
Henry, at the remonſtrance of the biſhop of 
Saliſbury, and ſome other prelates, ordered Huber! 
to be re-conveyed to the church, but with the ſame 
diſadvantageous circumſtances as before; when 4 
length Richard de Siward routed the ſurroundins 


*the earl Marefchal, who, to avoid the execution, | 


"retired into Wales, As the abſence of this noble 


man prevented the other barons from coming to | 
any reſolution, the king, with the advice of Win- 


mob, and reſcued Hubert, who retired with bim 
into Ks and joined the earl of Pembroke. 
Early in the ſpring he defeated a 234. 
conſiderable body of. troops, com- Ren of 


—_ 


. 


"cheſter, ſummoned all his military tenants to meet 
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| les, and laid the town of Shrewſhury 
borders o pil inſtead of oppoſing the progreſs 
w_ - Marſhal, retired to Wincheſter, leaving the 
try to bis mercy. The biſhops therefore ſo- 
cou? al the king to compromiſe with Pembroke, 
oo rejected this ſalutary advice, at the inſtiga- 
_ f Wincheſter, unleſs that nobleman would 
knowledge himſelf a traitor, and as ſuch throw 
bimſelf at his feet. e 
But the earl rejected theſe diſhonourable terms, 
d fell with redoubled fury on the lands of the 
5 g adviſers. But the crafty and inſidious Win- 
5 75 had concerted a ſcheme unknovn to all but 
\ imfſell. He wrote letters, in the king's name, to 
Maurice Fitz-gerald, juſticiary ef Ireland, Walter 
and Hugh de Lacy, and others, giving them to un- 
gerſtand, that Richard, earl of Pembroke had been 
deprived by a ſentence in the king's court, of all 
his honours and eſtates, and deſiring that they 
vould ravage his lands in Ireland, in order to draw 
him over thither ; in which caſe, if they would take 
him either dead or alive, all his fortune in that 
kingdom ſhould be divided among them. 
This artful and treacherous contrivance. had the 
gehred effect; the earl ſet out for Ireland, with 
only ſixteen attendants, and on his landing was re- 


ceived by Geoffry de Mareis, with all the exterior | 


marks of zeal and attachment. This traitor enga- 
ged to raiſe troops for his ſervice, and inveigled 
him into a parley with his colleagues; on which 


occaſion, being deſerted by his followers, he re- | 


ceived a mortal ſtab in the back with a poniard, of 
which he died in a few weeks, to the regret of all 
honeſt men, who revered him as a nobleman of 
great valour, capacity and virtue, a hater of tyran- 
ny, and zealous aſſertor of the conſtitutional rights 
of his country. But the unprecedented. and infa- 
mous proceedings of the biſhop of Wincheſter and 
bis adherents now. approached their final cloſe; for 
in an aſſembly at Weſtminſter, the prelates joined 


as one man in the common cauſe of liberty, and 


were well ſeconded by the barons; nor was there a 
lingle advocate in the whole aſſembly, for the prime 
miniſter and his foreign faction. | 
Now Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, accuſed 
Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, and his foreign aſſiſt- 


ants, as acceſſary to the misfortunes that had befal- 


len the kingdom, and the alienation of the affec- 
tions of the people from their prince; and finally 
inſiſted on a ſpeedy redreſs of thoſe grievances, on 
pain of ſentence being denounced againſt Fim and 
all his party. 


Henry, alarmed by this ſpirited reſolution, re- 


manded Wincheſter back to his dioceſe, diſmiſſed 


Peter de Rivanx (rom the office of high-treaſurer, 


and ordered him to produce his accounts,: and de- | 


liver up. the caſtles in his cuſtody, Seagrave was 
loon aſter diveſted of his poſt of juſticiary, the 
foreigners were obliged to quit the country, and 
the Engliſh prelates and-nobility-admitted into. the 
privy council. RTE IOC I NT E db rfT os 
Now a change of meaſures immediately followed; 
ambaſſadors were ſent to conclude a peace with Lle- 
wellyn and his aflociates, and the king himſelf re- 
paired to Glouceſter, to forward the negociation, 
n his way to that city, he received the news of Pem- 
broke's death, and though he had proſecuted that 
worthy nobleman with the utmolt virulence, yet, 


when he heard the treacherous manner in which he 


had been betrayed, he could not refrain from tears. 

Llewellyn conſented to the propoſals of peace, 
on condition that the barons who were in alliance 
With him ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored to their 
eſtates. Theſe terms being granted, they repaired 


io court and met with a favourable reception from 


is majeſty, who among the reſt, diſtinguiſhed Hu- 
bert de Burgh with peculiar marks of his fayour, 


[7 


4 


the king's foreign counſellors on the 


| 


| 


MF — 


nour of knighthood, delivered into his hands the 
marſhal's ſtaff, in a parliament held at Worceſter: 
It being now reſolved to commence a proſecution 
againſt the late miniſters, Edmund, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, produced copies of the letters which 


had been ſent to the Iriſh noblemen, for the de- 


ſtruction of the earl of Pembroke; the recitation 


of which filled the whole aſſembly with horror and | 


indignation. The miſcreant authors were ſummon. 


ed to appear in court at Midſummer, to anſwer this 
and other charges of mal-adminiſtration, but inſtead. 
of obeying the ſummons, Wincheſter and Rivaux 


took ſanctuary in the cathedral of Winton, Seagrave 
retired to the church of St. Mary Newark, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and another of the accomplices hid 


= 


himſelf in London in a cellar. | 

Edmund, who was a prelate of moderation, and 
averſe to all violent meaſures, prevailed on the 
king to grant them a ſafe conduQ; in conſequence, 


of which they came from their retreats and in order 


to take their trial appeared in court. 5 
Peter de Rivaux was dreſſed in the habit of a 


clergyman, under which were concealed a coat of 


mail and a ſtiletto. Detected in this diſguiſe, he 
fell on his knees and ſued for mercy, deſiring time: 
to regulate his accounts of the royal revenue, which 
was granted, though his lay poſſeſſions were ſequeſ- 
tered, Seagrave was fined a thouſand marks, and. 
obliged to reſtore ſeveral manors that had been 


alienated from the crown in his favour, but Peter 


biſhop of Wincheſter, the principal offender, being 


a favourite of the pope, both on account of his 


riches and military knowledge, was at the deſire of 
his holineſs ſent to Rome to command his armies, 
and thus effected his eſcape. | 


Nov the council were employed in regulating. 


the confuſed ſtate of the kingdom; the fortreſſes 
were commited to the care of Engliſh noblemen, 
well affected to their country; the extent of the 


civil and eccleſiaſtical policy of the kingdom, was 
aſcertained by certain reſtrictions, to prevent a 
mutual encroachment; and proclamations. were 


iſſued, to enforce a due obſervation of the two 
charters of liberty. 1 8 

The emperor, Frederick II. about this time, de- 
manded Henry's ſiſter, Iſabella, in marriage; the 
propoſal was embraced, the articles of the contra 
ſettled, and the prelates and barons granted a ſcu- 
tage; by which thirty thouſand marks were levied; 
as a dowry for the young princeſs, who was imme- 
diately ſent with a ſplendid retinue into Germany, 


and the nuptials were celebrated at Worms, with 


great pomp, in preſence of a great number of per- 
ſons ok the firſt rank and diſtinction. 1 
Henry now determined to marry Eleanor, ſecond 
daughter of Raymond Berenger, count of Pro- 


|| vence, who had already diſpoſed of his eldeſt daugh- 


ter to the king of France. The council approving 


this alliance, and the father the propoſals of Henry, 
che young lady was condutted by the ambaſſadors. 


into England, and the ceremony performed at Can- 


terbury, whence. the royal pair proceeded to Lon- 


don, which they entered with great ſplendor: and 
ceremon 7. 4 h 5 . 371 plot 
The queen was crowned the Sun- 3 
day following at Weſtminſter, with, a A.D "1236, 
pomp exceeding any thing known before. But 
what completed the general joy on this occaſion, 
was the king's readineſs to gratify the people, by 
holding a court at Merton, in Surry, in which ſe- 
veral regulations were made, and particularly the 
famous 3 relating to the dowers, and wills of 


D : 


widows; the improvement of waſte ; the exempti- 
on of heirs: from uſury during their non, 0 
ebts 


131 
| Baſſet and Siward were created privy counſellors ; 
Gilbert, brother to the eat] of Pembroke, received 


the inveſtiture of the Engliſh and Iriſh eſtates, and 
Henry, having previouſly conferred on him the ho- 
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debts contrafted by their father; the limitation of 


writs, and other articles calculated for the eaſe and 
ſecurity of the people, | 


Some grievances ſtill remained, but they were 


ſuch as might eaſily be removed: A council was 
therefore ee to be held at London, but the 
weakneſs of Henry ſoon re- appeared, notwith- 
ſtanding all the pains which the new miniſtry had 
taken to regulate his conduct. William de Savo- 
rie, biſhop elett of Valence, unele to the queen, 
had attended her to England, and was now become 
a great favourite with the pliant king. The En- 
gliſn nobility, who were always remarkable for 
their hatred of foreign favourites, determined to 


cruſh this new influence, before the minion could 


acquire a degree of authority ſufficient to affect the | 


welfare of the people. | 
- In an aſſembly convened at London, they ac- 


cordingly preſented a remonſtrance to the king, 


who was ſo alarmed at their addreſs, that he retir- 
ed to the Tower, and there propoſed to finiſh the 


- buſineſs of the ſeſſion ; but the nobility refuſing to 


attend in that place, Henry had foreſight enough on 


this occaſion to remove to his palace and prevent 


the complaints of his people, This had the de- 
fired effet; the members ſeeing all compulſion on 


their deliberations taken off, repaired thither, and 


the king regulated: the office of ſheriffs according 
to their advice. A 


Conſiderable abuſes had crept into the discharge 


of that important truſt, and the perſons in general 
o enjoyed it having been creatures of the two laſt 
miniſters, were become obnoxious to the people. 
Such therefore were diſcharged, and their places 
filled with men of birth, fortune, and honour, above 
the temptation of mercenary deeds. | 
Alarmed at the 
rons over the condu@ of the king, the foreigners 


employed every aQ to ſtrengthen their party, They | 


yrevailed on Henry to diſmiſs Ralph Fitzhicholas, 


ord-ſteward, and other officers from the houſhold']. 


and council, and to demand the ſeal from the bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter, who was a conſummate lawyer, 
and upright judge ; but the prelate boldly refuſed 
to reſign his poſt, except by order of that council, 
from which he had received his authority. 

Seagrave, Rivaux, and Paſſelwe were recalled to 


court, and recovered their former influence; the 


pernicious meaſures, for which they had been ſo 
juitly diſgraced, were now revived; the caſtle of 
Glouceſter was committed to their charge; in 
ſhort, the 


had to beſtow. But theſe inſolent foreigners, not 


content with ſatisfying their avarice, muſt alſo gra- 


tify their revenge. They exhorted Henry to re- 
yoke all alienations of the crown demeſnes, and 
grants made the nobility before his marriage, and 
even engaged the pope to interpoſe his authority. 
Accordingly Gregory iſſued a bull, repreſenting 
thoſe grants as injurious to the honour: of the 
crown, detrimental to the king's right of ſovereign- 
ty, abſolving 1 ſrom the oath by which they 
bad been confirmed, and enjoining a reſumption 
immediately. | 5 
This order was communicated to the parliament 
of ' Wincheſter, but the members rejected the pro- 
poſal with contempt, alledging that a compliance 
with the bull, would be an acknowledgment of ſub- 
jeQiion to the Roman ſee, which they conſidered 
the kingdom entirely independent of. 
AT When the new miniſtry found this 
AD. 1237- ſcheme rendered bee by the re- 


ſoluie oppoſition of the repreſentatives of the peo- 


ple, they concerted another, for raiſing money to 
atify their own covetouſneſs, © { 

Another aſſembly'was convened at Weſtminſter; 
wich this view, where the king informed them, 


chat as his finances were exhauſted by the expences 


5 | 


4 . 


ower and influence of the ba- 


engroſſed all the benefadtions Henry | 


attending his marriage, and the queen's co 
he deſired they would grant him a, ſubſidy, for the 
neceſſary purpoſes of government. The aſſemh. 
| replied, that former ſubſidies had never been em. 


but ſquandered on worthleſs foreigners, who { 


De RR 


ployed to the honour and advantage of the nation 


planted his ſubjetts in poſts of honour and 5 8 


and ſeemed to vaunt themſelves in oppreſſing the 
nation. | | 


Soothed by. this ſpirited reply, * Henry promiſe 


| to abide for the future, by council of his natural. 


born ſubjets, and that if they would now Indulge 


| him with the thirtieth part of their moveable, be 


would never aſk another ſupply, that ſhould give 
them the leaſt cauſe of offence. In order to facili. 
tate their complianee, he diſayowed the pope's bul 
touching the reſumption of grants, declared he 


| would inviolably obſerve the liberties of Magna 


Charta, and ordered ſentence of excommunication 
to be pronounced againſt all perſons who ſhould 
dare to violate that ſacred conſtitution. The aſſem. 
bly, influenced by theſe aſſurances, and the admiſ. 
ſion of ſeveral Engliſh noblemen into. the council, 


| complied with his requeſt, but on condition that 


the money levied ſhould be depoſited in certain 


| abbeys and churches, as a fund ſacred to the ne. 


ceſſities of government; not to be laviſhed on go. 
vernors, who were no longer to rule, in prejudice 


| of his natural-born ſubjetts. 


The king, however, ſoon receded from theſe ſo— 


lemn proteſtations, through the prevailing influence 


of Valence, who directed every tranſattion, and 


| graſped at every poſt of honour and intereſt. 


The ambition and avarice of this favourite ſo ex. 


| aſperated the Engliſh nobility, that a civil commo- 
| tion would probably have enſued, had he not left 
the kingdom, on pretence of viſiting his own coun. 


try; but as ſoqn as he was informed that the re- 
ſentment of the barons had ſubſided, he returned 
to the kingdom, and renewed his former praQtices, 
Nevertheleſs being ſtill apprehenfive of danger, 
he prevailed on Henry, to deſire the pope would 


of the crown, might intimidate the barons, and 


' reſtrain the mutinous ſpirit of the people. The 


pope readily granted Henry's requeſt, Otho was 


England. | me 

an univerſal clamour took place on his arrival, 
yet he conducted himſelf with ſo much pri:dence 
and moderation; that he ſoon acquired the eſteem 
and veneration of the' public; Henry, however, 
was ſo emboldened by his preſence, that he made 
no difficulty of conferring all his favours on foreign 
miniſters, and totally dilregarded the remonſtrances 
of the Englith gentry; 0 507. 07 nay: 7 | 
- Now the miniſtry found it abſo- "Wh BOTS 
lutely neceſſary to engage ſome of the * 305 
leaders of the oppoſition in their intereſt ; and they 
accordingly gained over [ohn earl of Lincoln, and 
Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter. This am- 
bitious 7 nobleman, thinking himſelf too great 
for a ſubjett, aſpited to the dignity of a ſovercign, 
With this view he paid bis addrefſes ſucceſſively 
to two heireſſes in foreign countries, the counteſſes 
of Bologne and Flanders but failing in thoſe at- 
tempts, he turned his eyes upon Eleanor, ſecond 
ſiſter to Henry, and widow of the wiſe and gallant 
earl of Pembroke. 1-25 Flt . 

The foreign miniſters, reſolving to attach Let- 
ceſterto their intereſt, perſuaded Henty to conſent 
to the marriage, riotwithſtanding ſhe had made a 
vow of chaſtity; at the deceaſe of Pembroke, and 
as a confirmation of which, taken the ring without 


| the veil, from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 


preſence of a great number of nobility. The king 


was feverely rebuked' for conſenting to this mar- 


[ 


riage, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and the 
| | baronh 


ronation,, Wi 
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ſend over a legate, whoſe authority, added to hat 


inveſted with legatine authority, and ſent over to 
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ſor doing themſelves juſtice. 


wark, and being joined by the citizens, repaired to 


Montfort ſhould be removed from the council- 
board. Henry, alarmed at this demand, had re- 
courſe to the good offices of the legate, who, on 


of Cornwal; ane 


redreſſed, at a general council in London. 

The barons appeared according to appointment, 
but the carl of Cornwal being detached from the 
allociation, the grievances were but half redreſſed, 
and the diſpute was compromiſed by the mediation 
of the legate. 


Canterbury, went privately to Rome, and purchaſed 
a confirmation at that venal court. 


Otho, having effected an accommodation be- 


' tween the king and the barons, ſet out on a viſita- 


tion towards the north of England, and taking Ox- 
ford in his way, was ſumptuouſly entertained at 
Oſiney. After dinner, the ſcholars coming to pay 
their reſpects to his reverence, were refuſed admit- 
tance by his Italian porter. Enraged at this treat- 
ment, they endeavoured to force their entrance, 
the legate's ſervants running to ſuſtain the porter, 
an obſtinate fray enſued. A poor Iriſh ſcholar, 
begging at the grate, was miſerably ſcalded by the 


Welchman, obſerving this outrage, ſhot him dead 
with an arrow. The legate, alarmed at this diſ- 
aſter, fled to the church, whence he eſcaped to 
Abingdon, where he loudly complained to the 
king, of the unworthy treatment he had received; 
Henry immediately detached the earl of War- 
renne, with a party of ſoldiers, to apprehend the 


mitted cloſe prifoners to Wallingford caſtle. 


been concerned in the late riot ; but the ſcholars 


the cenſures were removed. Peter de Roches, biſhop 


king recommended 
him in that rich biſhoprick.. _ 


Pope, who, in conſideration of a- ſum of money, 


anulled the election, and diſplaced the prior, and 


ubſtituting one wholly dependant on the court, | 


procured a majority in favaur of Valence. He did 


e following year at Viterbo, little regretted by th 

lriends of virtue and libert 1 | 5 : 

A. D. 1239. „ The carl of Leiceſter now returned 
from Rome, and made a ſplendid 

= na London, where he was received with 
re 


nuations, incenſed his majeſty againſt Gilbert earl 


embroke, who was now refuſed admittance at 


court. The car 
N 


1 V provoked at this affront, retired 


Accordingly the earls of Cornwal and Pem- 
proke, with the greateſt part of the nobility of 


No 1 
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barons, who oppoſed the foreign miniſters, were ſo 


"cenſed at the defection of the carl of Leiceſter -| 
= Lincoln, that they began to concert meaſures 


England, engaged in a contederacy againſt the ad- 
e They aſſembled in arms at South- 


court, and peremptorily inſiſted that Lincoln and 


romiſe of large grants, appeaſed the reſentment 
115 7 a truce concluded till the firſt |] 
Monday in Lent, when all grievances were to be | 


The two earls were removed from 
the council, and Leiceſter, fearing his marriage 
might be diſſolved, by means of the archbiſhop of 


fteward, who was brother to the legate; and a 
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to the north, to ſhelter himſelf from the intrigues 
of his enemies, and concert meaſures with the diſ. 
contented barons fox their mutual ſafety. Nor 
did the earl of Leiceſter himſelf eſcape the effects 
of the king's capricious humour, for in a ſhort time 
after his return, he reviled him in the moſt oppro- 
brious terms, branding him with the odious appet» 
lation of traitor, and excommunicated wretch, wlio 


| had debauched his wiſe before marriage, and after. 
wards by bribery and corruption, dbtained the 


pope's confirmation. | 

This indignity, offered to a nobleman of his 
rank, and in the preſence of the counteſs, who was 
the king's own ſiſter, alarmed them both to ſuch a 
degree, that they immediately retired to the conti- 
nent, By this time, Otho, the pope's legate, had 
deviated from his original con 4 and: ſo op- 
preſſed the churches and clergy, to gratify his inſa« 
tiable avarice, that the biſhops complained to the 
pope of his exactions; and though the pontiff had 
twice ſent letters of reyocation to the cardinal, they 


the chief ſupport of his adminiſtration. 

The legate, by the royal favour, was A. D. 1240 
emboldened to renew his exactions, who ? 00; 
levied ſurns from churches and monaſteries, under 
the title of procurations; and at length publiſhed 3 
mandate, in the name of his holineſs; importing, 
that he was empowered nat only to abſol ve from 
their vow, all ſuch as had taken the croſs, but to 
compel. them to purchaſe their redemption: with 
money, on pain of excommunication. He likewife 


* 28 


6 * 3 


rioters, and thirty of them being taken, were com- 


Otho, not yet ſatisfied, laid the univerſity under | 
an interdict, and excommunicated all thoſe who had 


ſubmitting to humble themſelves before the legate, | 


of Wincheſter, omg the courſe of this year, the 
illiam de Valence, to ſucceed F 


The monks abſolutely refuſed to elect him as be- 
ing a foreigner, odious to the Engliſh nation, and | 
at the ſame time illiterate and immoral. Vet, in 
order to manifeſt; their inclination to conform to 

the king's deſire they conferred that dignity on 
Ralph de Neville, a, prelate of unblemiſhed reputa- | 
non, and ſuppoſed acceptable to his majeſty. | 
Henry, incented at the preſumption of the monks, || 
n diſputing his recommendation, applied to the 


pect by the king. He then, by his inſi- 


of the profits of all the benefices in England for the 
term of three years, But this impoſition was fo re- 
ee to all rules of juſtice, that Henry, abject as 
e was, forbad the agents to collect it on pain of 
ſevere penalties. The pope, far from being inti- 
midated by this repulſe, ſent orders far raiſing a 
fifth on all eccleſiaſtical revenues, as an aid againſt 
the emperor ; and accordingly exacted it firſt from 
the Roman clergy, reſident in England, who rely- 
ing on the pope's protection, wete obliged to com- 
ply with this exorbitant demand. It was afterwards 
propoſed: to the prelates in council, at op rin 
and granted by the advice and example of Edmund, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. TE 
The pope had no ſooner received the immenſe 
ſums raiſed: by the late exactions, than he ſent or- 
ders to Edmund, and the biſhops of London and 
Sarum, to reſerve three hundred of thei beſt livings 
in England, for the benefit of the Roman'clergy, 
on pain of being ſuſpended from the power of col- 
lating. Theſe: benefices were deſigned for the 
children and relations of ſuch, as ſhouldafford hi 
their aſſiſtance againſt the emperor. +. 
Edmund, incenſed at ſo flagrant an impoſition, 
and meeting with no redreſs from the king, retired 
to Burgundy, where he died, and was interred in 
the abbey. of Pontigny. The pope and his emil- 
ſaries continued to oppreſs, not only England, but 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, by methods, Which 
plainly indicated, that the religion of thofe days 
was little more than a maſk to vai ali that was 
vile and diabolical. Nor did his.holineſs reap tlie 
fruit of his rapacious impaſitions, for Ocho, in his 


return to Rome with the French legate, was inter- 


cepted by the Emperor's allies, who ſtripped them 
iy however long enjoy his promotion, for he died 3 ! F LE OLE 


of their whole acquilitions. | 
The indulgence foreigner 


rs had met 4 wed, 5 
with in England, encouraged Peter de A · N. 4241 


Savoy, one of the queen's uncles, to viſit the iſfand, 


who, on his arrival, was created earl of Richmond, 


and ſolemnly knighted in the abbey of Weſtminſter. 
But Peter, perceiving how diſguſtful his prefer. 
ments were to the Engliſh nobility, behaved wich 
great moderation, and took all poſſible care to avoid 


giving them offence, 


1 | Socon 


were ſet aſide by the king, who conſidered Otho, as 


granted to the abbot and monks of Clugny, a'tentht-- | 


"es 
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© Having obtained a majority, a thirtieth of all 
moveables was voted for the ſervice of this under. 
taking; but this fund being inſufficient, he levied 
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: » Saon after, his brother-Boniface was raiſed to the 
ſee of Canterbury, though he could not be con- 
firmed on account of the vacancy in the Roman ſee, | na' 
About - this period died, in a very advanced age, If 2 talliage on the cities, boroughs, and crown de- 
Llewellin, prince of Wales, leaving his principality meſnes in Ireland; and demanded an aid from the 
to his ſon David; who had committed ſome depre- I clergy of that kingdom. Having thus procured 
dations on the Engliſh territories. He had an I fupply of money, he ſummoned all his military 
illegitimate brother, elder than himſelf, named JJ tenanrs, to meet him with horſes and arms at Win. 
Grifnn, who: was extremely popular among the I cheſter, and in the mean time agreed to a match 
Welch, and thence the object of his jealouſy and J between his daughter Margaret, and Alexander, 
hatred, _ CR, 
Griffin claimed part of his father's inheritance, to I this contract, undertook to preſerve the peace in 
which he was entitled by the laws of his country; J the northern parts of England. William, arch. 
but David, inſtead of complying with his demand, I biſhop of York, was nominated guardian of the 
committed him to cloſe priſon. Henry, at the in- realm, and a council appointed to aſſiſt him, 
ſtigation of his wife Senana, interpoſed his good II. Ihe public tranquility being thus ſecured, the 
offices in favour of Griffin; but theſe proving in- I king embarked at Portſmouth with his queen, his 
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| ing Wales with a ſtrong army, compelled. David J and thircy hogſheads of ſilver, and, after a ſpeedy 


ſuch conditions as he thought proper to impoſe, [| the mouth of the river Gironde. 

But David, who knew Henry's foible, offered him a I} Lewis, apprized of Henry's deſign, had fitted out 
larger ſum. that Senana had promiſed, obtained his IJ a fleet of thirty gallies, and aſſembled an army of 
intereſt, and Henry, to his eternal diſgrace, ac. I four thouſand knights, twenty thouſand gentlemen, 
cepting the baſe and diſhonourable bribe, from the beſides a vaſt number of infantry. With theſe 
protector, became the perſecutor of Griffin, and J forces he invaded Poictou, where he reduced ſe. 
= committed him cloſe priſoner to the tower. veral places of the count de la Marche, and at 
I VWhile Henry was degrading his birth and cha- I length inveſted Fontenay. He was engaged in the 


(Richard was gathering laurels in the plains of Fa- J Royane, ſent ambaſſadors to demand ſatisfaction 
leſtine, where he acquired great reputation, for his I for attacking the count da la Marche, whom here. 
courage, conduct and liberality. He fortified Aſ- |} preſented as an ally of England. 


-vantageous truce with the Saracens for ten years. maintain, and even prolong the ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 
. - Having thus obtained glory and renown, he ſet JI tilities, but that Henry had no right to interpoſe 
out on his return to England, and tarried two J between him and his rebellious ſubjects. This re- 
months at the imperial court, with his ſiſter the I ply being deemed a refuſal, was followed by a 
.empreſs, who died in child-bed a few days after his I tormal declaration of war, and Henry advanced to 
departure. 130 115: iq. Wes II Pons, where he was joined by the nobility of Gaf. 
cfore he ſet out for the Holy Land, he had re- I cony, with their vaſſals. | 

;ceived the inveſtiture of the province of Poictou, Thus reinforeed, he marched to Saintes, but 
though Fana poſſeſſed great part of it, by the con- JJ finding his forces ſtill much inferior in number to 
queſts of Philip Angelus and the province being [| thoſe of the enemy, wrote to England for a ſupply 
thus divided between thetwocrowns, Lewis thought II of two hundred knights, and half that number of 
he had an equal right to beſtow the livery of it on I} horſemen. Soon after he advanced to Toney, on 
his brother Alphonſo. | I the Charante, in order to check the progreſs of 
Henry determined to revenge this inſult, and en- I Lewis, who had reduced great part of the count de 

| gaged in the quarrel more cagerly, as it affected I la Marche's caſtles. ' He then returned to Saintes, 
the intereſt of his mother, Iſabella, who had lately I and endeavoured to hinder the French from ad- 
married the count de la Marche. This count re- JJ vancing to Taillebourg, but Lewis, getting be- 
preſented to Henry, the facility of expelling the II tween the Englith and the town, the garriſon 
rench from Poictou, and aſſured him, that the II opened the gates to his forces. He then ordered 


= province itſelf would afford a ſufficient number of II his army to encamp without the gates, in a meadoy. 
_—_ men for that purpoſe, provided he would defray I} Henry had in his army ſeveral brave and ex- 
: the expence of their ſubſiſtence, Charmed with II pericnced officers, particularly his brother Richard, 
this project, the king aſſembled a parliament, and I who made himſelf maſter.of a ſtone bridge, over 
demanded a ſubſidy, adequate to the importance of II the Charente, ſo that the French ariny was obliged 
the expedition. e | | to paſs the attack in boats, and aſſault the bridge 
A. D. 1442 But the aſſembly obſerved, that the ] at the ſame time. The Engliſh ſuſtained the attack 
. re 1242, war was entirely foreign to the Eng- I with great intrepidity, but overpowered by num- 
} liſh intereſt, and promoted wholly by the count & bers, were at length driven from the bridge. 
8 la Marche, and barons of Poictou, and that it was II The French animated by this ſucces, forced the 
i particularly improper at a juncture, when the peo- [| Englith from the field of battle, and obliged them 
1 le and nobility had been exhauſted of their ſub- to retreat to Saintes. Henry ſuſtained ſp great aloſs 
4 ſtance, by the exactions of the government, and the II in this action, that he abandoned Saintes, and pro- 
4 Roman pontiff. The king alledged in his behalf, I ceeded to Pons, where leaving a ſtrong garriſon, he 
the ſhame that would reſult to Engliſhmen, from a I made a haſty march to Blay ' 4 
deſertion of their ſovereign, at a juncture ſo criti. |} The count de la Marche, alarmed at the rapid 
cal, when both the voice of his allies, and the in- — reſs of Lewis; diſpatched his eldeſt ſon to ſuc 
habitants of the country he claimed, loudly called I for ſome tolerable ednditicin of peace. Lewis, fe- 
upon him to aſſert the right of his family and I taining his uſual moderation, readily indulged him 


dound to them and ſoldiers from a ſucceſs in II as pledges of his future fidelity. Ky 

the expedition. But theſe arguments had no effect enry was wholly ignorant of this negoc1ation, 
on the aſſembly. Henry, therefore, with the advice I though the preſent ſituation of his affairs rendere 
of the Roman agents, divided the province, and by || an alliance with the count more neceſſary than evel. 


that means, prevailed on a conſiderable number of Richard at length diſcovered the treaty, b, 
the aſſembly to eſpouſe his intereſt, 


fon to the king of Scotland, who in conſequence of _ 


effectual, he advanced from Glouceſter, and enter- II brother Richard, ſeven earls, three hundred knights, 


not only to releaſe his brother, but to ſubmit to paſſage, landed at Royane, a port of Saintonge, at 


racter, by acts of perfidy and baſeneſs, his brother || ſiege of this fortreſs,” when Henry, landing at 


calon, recovered Jeruſalem, and concluded an ad- Lewis ſenſibly replied, that he was deſirous to 
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crown. He alſo 1 the glory that would re- with a pardon, demanding only three of his caſtles, 
the 
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means of a French knight, whoſe life he had 17 
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and Sanchia, third daughter of the count de Pro- 
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in the Holy Land, and who was privy to the whole | 


on. Henry was no ſooner informed of it, 
be g g, paſſed the Charente, and ſhut 
himſelf up in Bour ay 7 5 
Henry's affairs were now rendered deſperate, the 
| of Marche, with ſeveral of his moſt important 
alli having deſerted his intereſt; one nobleman, 
Hertold de Mirebau, alone perſevered in the alle- 
jance he had ſworn to Henry, and refuſed to de- 
liver up his caſtle without his maſter's permiſſion ; 


but as ruin would have been the inevitable conſe- 


uence of his reſiſtance, he obtained leave to make 
bis ſubmiſſion, and the king of France vas ſo 
charmed with his honour, that he permitted him 


alone, of all the barons in the oppoſition, to retain 


5 eſtate and caſtle, | 
—_ was now preparing to avail himſelf of 
Henry's lofles and misfortunes, by attacking him in 
Gaſcony ; but this expedition could not be ren- 
dered ſucceſsful, without many difficulties. Hav- 
ing advanced to the neighbourhood of Blaye, 
where the Engliſh army was encamped, the plague 
broke out in his army, and raged with ſuch vio- 
lence, that he loſt upwards of twenty thouſand men, 
beſides fourſcore of his principal nobility, fo that he 


Vas obliged to relinquiſh the purſuit of his con- 
queſts, and return to his own dominions. 


A. D. 1243. 


Henry loitered the winter in Bour- 
deaux, among the Gaſcoigne nobility, 
in feaſting and riot; by which means he ſoon ex- 
hauſted his finances; ſo that he was obliged to write 
for a ſupply to the archbiſhop of York, whom 


at the ſame time he enjoined, to confiſcate the 


eſtates of certain noblemen, that had returned to 
England without his permiſſion. - „ 

The firſt part of his orders was punctually exe- 
cuted, and the money immediately remitted; but 
the latter he refuſed to obey, for fear of exciting a 
diſturbance in the kingdom. Henry had no fooner 
received this ſupply, than he directed the arch- 


' biſhop, to demand the profits of a year's wool from 


the Ciſtertians, which they refuſed to grant; and 
the regent unwilling to uſe compulſion, obtained a 
e ſubſidy from the parliament, in order 
to diſengage the king entirely from the debts he 
had contracted. But this was ſquandered with his 
uſual prodigality. The prelate attempted to bor- 
row money in the king's name, from individuals; 
but this practice produced ſuch” difcontent and 
clamour, that he gave the Hg to underſtand, all 
the refources were ſtopped; and that there was an 
abſolute neceſſity for his immediate return. 
Henry, deprived of all hopes of further remit- 
tances, prepared for his departure from Bourdeaux, 
and gave orders that all the Engliſh nobility ſhould 


_ aſſemble at Portſmouth for his reception. He 


then ratified the truce he had concluded with 
Lewis, and at his arrival in England, gave direc- 
tions for a magnificent entry into London, as if he 
had returned from a conqueſtrt. 

Henry, before he embarked in this expedition, 
had projected a match between his brother Richard 


vence, This alliance was generally diſapproved 
by the Engliſh, who foreſaw it would ſtrengthen 
the foreign intereſt, which was already too power- 
ful. The contract was however adjuſted; and the 
young lady arriving, under the auſpices of her mo- 
ther, the nuptials were ſolemnized at Weſtminſter 
vith the utmoſt pomp 'and-magnificenee;” 
LD; After the celebration of the nup- 
. tials, the king confirmed to Richard, 
the earldom of Cornwal; together with an annual 
ſtipend of five hundred pounds. The old counteſs, 
after borrowing of the king ſour thouſand marks 
or the uſe of her huſband, returned to the conti- 


nent. Henry, by his profuſion, had reduced him- | 
| ſelf to the utmoſt neceſſity; therefore, to recruit his 


3 * 


| 


finances, he iſſued out writs, directing all his ſheriffs | 
to enquire into all miſdemeanors and tranſgreſſions 
of the law, by widows and others, Who had mar- 


tied without a licenſe; or thoſe who had encroached 


on the royal foreſts; and by this means à large 
ſum was raiſed; The Ciſtertians were obliged to 
pay the profit of one year's wool, and the Jews to 
part with moſt of their ſubſtance. But ſuch was 
his avarice and extravagance, that the ſums raiſed 
by theſe deſpotic meaſures, were inſufficient; he 
was therefore once more obliged to ſolicit a ſupply 
from parliament, FF OF 

The prelates and laity fretiring Teparately to 
deliberate on the propoſal, came to a reſolution 
that no ſubſidy ſhould be granted but with their 


common conſent, and that a committee of twelve 


perſons ſhould be choſen, to concert meaſures for 
preventing all encroachments on the two charters 
for the future. They complained, - that writs had 
been iſſued out of Chancery to the prejudice of 
their liberties; inſiſted on their right of nominating 
the chancellor- and juſticiary; propoſed' that four 
noblemen of the king's council ſhould be ap- 
pointed conſervators of the liberty of the king 
dom, with power to inſpect the treaſury, and the 
application of rhe public money; to ſummon # 
parliament as often as neceſſity ſhould requite, and 


arbitrate in all differences between the king and 


his people. 1 g 
They inſiſted on the revocation of all writs 
contrary te the cuſtom of the realm; that cenſures 
ſhould be publiſhed againſt all that oppoſed theſe 
regulations; that the chancellor and juſticiafyy 
choſen by conſent of parliament, ſhould always be 
two of the four conſervators; that if the king 
ſhould deprive the' chancellor of the ſeals, all writs 
ſigned by his ſucceſſor ſhould be null and void; 


that beſides. the chancellor and juſticiary, two 


judges in the Common-pleas, two barons of the 
Exchequer, and a juſtice of the Jews, ſhould be 


nominated by parliament; and that all ſuſpected 


perſons ſhould be removed from abour the king's 
„ r ETA 
The king was alarmed at theſe demands, which 
were very incongruous with his notions of royal 
prerogative. But as this was an improper time to 
ſhew his reſentment, he evaded their propoſals with 
promiſes of amendment; and after having vainly 
endeavoured to a them to a compliance, at 
laſt prorogued the aſemb x. 


iin 18 


Innocent, who now filled the papal chair, ſent - 


one Martin as nuncio into England, with powers 
exceeding thoſe of all his predeceſſors in extortion, 
His commiſſion was to procure a ſubſidy of ten 
thouſand marks from the clergy, to enable his 
holineſs to maintain the war againſt the emperor, 
who at the ſame time ſent ambaſſadors to England 
to vindicate his own conduct, and diſſuade che 
prelates from granting any contribution. 
This nuncio had received orders to excommu- 
nicate all whom he ſhould find refractory to the 
papal commands, contained in the bull he carried 
with him; and that all the dependents on the ſee 


of Rome ſhould be provided with livings, worth 
at leaſt thirty marks a year. Martin perſiſted in 


his inſolent behaviour and monſtrous exactions, till 


at length the clamour againſt him became ſo loud 
rs, thar'Henry:commanded him to depart 
| the 


ingdom. Mean while the king having ac- 
quired the ſubſidies he demanded, made prepara- 


tions for attacking Alexander, king of Scotland, 


who after the death of Iſabella had married the 
daughter of Enguerrand de Courcy, and thereby 


iven great umbrage to Henry; at the ſame time 
e refuſed to pay 


* 


gave orders for aſſommbling an army, and equip- 


| ing 


[| | ge for any part of the lands 
he held'in; Scorkindo 22nd on batyyos od hired? 


©" Theſe meaſures ſo incenſed Henry, that he 
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ing a fleet, tp invade Alexander's dominions by ſca. | 
— , Al 0 1 | lancholy ſtate they continued till the death | 


and land. All the military tenants were ſummoned 
to attend him at Newcaſtle a5 Tyne, and the, 
king putting himſelf at their head, marched im- 


mediatel ne the Scottiſh army. At Pentland 


he found the enemy in battle array; and as the 
forces were nearly equal on both ſides, a bloody 
engagenient muſt have enſued, had not the arch- 
bi op of. York, with ſeveral prelates and noble- 
men Urges, and effected an accommodation, 
whereby the former peace was confirmed, together 
with a contract of marriage between Alexander's 
ſon, and Henry's eldeſt daughter. 
Griffin, brother ts the prince of Wales, weary 
of his long confinement in the Tower, attempted 
to make his eſcape; but the rope giving way, he 
fell headlong from the battlements, and imme- 


diately expired, David, ring the uren 
an harmony with 


of his brother, had maintaine | vi 
the Engliſh ; leſt, by provoking Henry, he might 


have occaſioned the releaſe of Griffin, whoſe great | 


po nanny had excited his jealouſy. 
[his c 


open violation of the treaty ſubſiſting between him 


and the king of England, committed great depre- | 


dations on his territories. Henry, contrary to the 
advice of the nobility, had diſbanded the greateſt 
art of his army, and detached only three hundred 
orle, under the command of Hubert-Fitz- Mat- 
thews, who was immediately routed by David. 
The Welch prince, aſſured that Henry would 
employ his whole force againſt him, had ſolicited 
the aſſiſtance of the pope, offering to become a 
vaſſal to the Roman ſee, and pay his holineſs an 
annual tribute of five hundred marks, the ſum im- 
poſed on him by the Engliſh monarch. 
Innocent, though charmed with the propoſal, 
declined a determinate anſwer, till he ſhould have 


enquired into the merits of the cauſe ; and parti- | 
{| the emperor, in order to humble theſe petty 


cularly. whether the late treaty was the effect of 


compulſion: on the part of David, as he alledged, | 


Accordingly, by commiſſion, he directed two,Welch 


abbots to examine into the pretended complaint; 


and if David's nay pn ion appeared to be founded 
on fact, to abſolve him from his oath, and annul 
the treaty. Elated with their commiſſion, the 
abbots ſummoned the king of England ta appear- 
ance without deſerence to his dignity; an exam 
of inſolence, equally provoking to Henry and his 
ſubjects, who had therefore reaſon; to, repent. the 
diſmiſſion of the army. Determined to chaſtize 
this arrogance, Henry having levied a powerful 
army, ſummoned him, with all the nobility of 
north and ſouth Wales, to appear in the king's 
court at Weſtminſter, on the firſt 

there to do homage, and anſwer for their depre- 


David, alarmed, at the ſpirit of the 
A. D. 1245 * king and his council, endeavoured to 


amuſe them with a negociation which produced no | 
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eck being removed by the death of | that | 
prince, David aſſembled a body of troops, and in | 


. 


and reduced to a ſtarving condition. In this me. 


| David,. which happened in the beginning of the 
next year, when his dominions were divid 
| tween Llewellin and David Goch, the two , 
Jof Griffin, | 


ed be. 


Theſe princes, affected with the miſeries of thei, 
countrymen, concluded a treaty of peace vith 
Henry, by which they engaged to furniſh England 


| with a thouſand foot, and four and twenty horſe, 


well armed and diſciplined to ſerve in Wales and 


the Marches when required. 


The barons immediately on their retnrn from 
the Welch expedition, applied themſelves to the 
conſultation of methods for delivering the nation 
from the tyranny of Rome, which, through the 
oppreſſion and exactions of the nuncio was grown 
inſupportable. 

| The nobility beheld, with grief and indignation 
the treaſure of the nation exported to gratity the 
Pope's avarice and ambition; and perceiving that 
the clergy were always wrought into compliance 
by the artifice of the legates, determined to put a 
ſtop to ſuch ſcandalous impoſitions. Without 
waiting for the ſanction of the king, they of their 
own authority diſpatched a. knight in their name 
to the nuncio, requiring him to leave the king. 
dom. When Martin aſked him by whoſe authority 
he brought ſo inſolent a meſſage, he replied, by 
that of the whole nation; informing him at the 
ſame time that if he ſhould, after three days, be 
tound in England, he muſt expect to be hewn in 
pieccs, | 

The nuncio complained to the king; but meet. 


parted immediately to the general ſatisfaction of 
the people, The pontiff, on his return, enraged at 
the inſult offered to himſelf in the perſon of his 


| nuncio, broke out into the following exclama- 


tion; *I ſee plainly I muſt make peace with 


princes; for the 
peaſed, we ſhall 
thoſe leſſer ſerpents. N 3 

Before the barons ſent the above peremptory 
meſſage to Martin, they had diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to the general council at Lyons, where the pope 
preſided in perſon. The purport of their com- 


reat dragon being once ap- 
nd no difficulty in cruſhing 


miſſion contained a narrative of the oppreſſions, 


Thurſday in Lent, 


both civil and eccleſiaſtic, under which England 
had laboured from the Italians, whoſe benefices 
exceeded the ordinary revenue of the crown, and 
the inſolence and exactions of his nuncio. 
This, charge was boldly enforced. by the ſecre- 
7 William Poweric, who loudly diſclaimed the 
tribute that had been paid, and the ſubmiſſion that 
had been made to the ſee of Rome, as having been 
extorted from the clergy without conſent of the 
barons and great council of the nation. To this 


charge the pope evaſively replied, that theſe matters, 


effect. At a grand council aſſembled about Whit- 
anſwer, inſiſted on immediate ſatisfaction; and the 


ſuntide it was determined, that his majeſty ſhould 
command the army in perſon, and 


tenants of the crawn be ſummoned to appear at a 


certain rende vous. 
About the middle of ann began his 
march to North Wales, and penetrated withent 


oppoſition! to the river Conway, near which he 
bu ment at theſe proceedings; but finding his intereſis 


ult the ſttong caſtle of Garinac, to check the. ex- 


military 


being of infinite conſequence, required delibera- 
tion. But the ambaſſadors, not content with this 


pope continuing to prevaricate, they departed from 


che aſſembly, after ſolemnly proteſting againſt fu- 
ture payments of the, ſhameful tribute, or any 


curſions of the enemy. This fort ſo embarraſſed: } | 
i} the prelates to confirm the charter of ſubmiſſion 


the Welch, that they could draw no N from 
heſhire, while the Iriſh auxiliaries waſted the Ile 

f- Angleſey; and proclamation: was made in all 

the Marches; that no 
ſhould be carried into Wales on ſevere: penalties ; 
ſo that the ancient Britons were penned up in the 
mountainous counties of Caernatyon and Merioneth, 


made by John to the ſee of Rome. The prelates 


money out of the revenues of churches, to which 
laymen preſented. 


His holineſs politically diſſembled his reſent- 
decline in England, he ſent over a bull, requiring 


f complied with this inſolent demand, to the aſtoniſh- 


toviſions qr merchandize | 


ment and concern of the whole kingdom, an 


even Henry himſelf, who ſolemnly ſwore, © That 
however ſcandalouſly. the biſhops behaved, yet he 


4 


Vvould, while he had breath. ſupport the liberties 


4 Hs 


ing with no redreſs demanded a paſſport, and de. 
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Ie neonle;?! This year the male line of the 
of 0b uni of 8 became extinct, by 
uh death of Anſelm, who ſucceeded his brother 
on ter, and enjoyed the honours only a few weeks. 
WR Innocent determined to reſent the 
A. D. 1246- inſolence of the 77 ambaſſadors, 
and the refractory behaviour of Henry. With this 


view he endeavoured to perſuade the king of | 


to expel that prince from his dominions, or 
1 kel ond him to ſubmit to the papal autho- 


rity. But Lewis objected to that propoſal, alledg- 


ing his affinity to Henry, and the dictates of com- 

on juſtice. 0 
1 with the emperor, which the pontiff 
Jeclined, and afterwards hired ruffians to aſſaſſinate 


Frederic. 


The Engliſh nation was now highly exaſperated 
with the pope, who nevertheleſs, deſpiſed their 


| ent, and perſiſted in his actions. He de- 
_ of the Engliſh prelates a number of 


knights to ſerve in the army of the church; and, 
by his ſole M granted the profits of all the 
vacant benefices Within the province of Canter- 
bury for one year, to archbiſhop Boniface. He 
levied fix thouſand marks, aſſeſſed on the prelates 
by his nuncio, the twentieth part of all eccletiaſtical 
revenues, according to a decree of the council of 
Lyons; one third of the income of all benefices, 
exceeding the yearly amount of one hundred 
marks; and a moiety of the prebends and livings 


of non-reſident canons and clergymen ; exactions 


which, according to computation, amounted to 
eighty thouſand marks, a ſum thought equivalent 
to the whole ſpecie of the kingdom; and as this 


enormous ſum was to be extorted for three ſuc- - 


ceſſive years, it could not fail to involve the nation 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs. A parliament being ſum- 
moned for the redreſs of public grievances; it was 
determined once more to renew their complaints to 
his holineſs. Accordingly, three letters of ex- 


poſtulation were diſpatched to the court of Rome, 


one by the king, one by the. prelares, and the 
other by the barons ; all which were committed 
to the charge of William de Poweric and Henry de 
la Mare, who had inſtructions to ſecond them with 
perſonal-remonſtrances, But no means could check 


the arbitrary and rapacious career of Innocent, who 


proceeded with greater ee and deſpotiſm 
than ever. He claimed the perſonal eſtates of ec- 
cleſiaſtics who died inteſtate ; all goods fraudulently 
acquired, provided the owner did not appear; all 
effects amafſed by ufury, and all legacies granted 
tor reſtitution and pious uſes; he appointed the 
Dominicans, on whom he had conferred privileges 


lubverſive of ? all order and government, com- 


miſſioners to levy theſe actions. 


Henry had prohibited the levy of the ſix thou- 


and marks, and the payment of any talliage or 
contribution -to- the pope, till the return of the 


agents; but notwithſtanding this prohibition, it - 
was collected by ſeveral biſhops, who were em 
powered. by the pope to excommunicate all re- 


cuſants. At length the deputies returned; and, in 


aparliament held at Wincheſter, reported the ill ſuc- 


cels of their negociation, 


Innocent had treated them with contempt; and 
openly. declared, that rather than relinquiſh” the 
proſecution of his ſchemes, he would proceed to the 


He, in his turn, preſſed the pope to 


0 


* 


lame extremities with the king of England as he had 


ne with the emperoor. | | 
The alſembly, enraged at theſe menaces, per- 


uaded the king te renew the prohibition under the 


levereſt penalties; and this ſo incenſed the pope, 
wat he immediately diſpatched orders to Cante- 
loup, biſhop of Worceſter, to procure the payment 
ol the contribution money to his nunc io at the new 


"ple, on or before a certain day, on pain of ſuſ- 


penſion and excommunication 
0. 13. 2 8 es 5 ; , : 


Henry at firſt ſeemed tenacious of the liberties 


— 


of the nation; but was ſoon intimidated into a 


others, who threatened the kingdom with an inter- 
dict; eſpecially as his brother Richard had eſpouſed 
the intereſt of his holineſs, who had ſecured his 
aſſiſtance by a grant of money ariſing from the 
commutation of vows, made to engage in the 
' cruſade, | . | 3 
Influenced, therefore, by. theſe conſiderations, 
which were ſufficient to ſta 
more courageous prince than Henry, he was obliged 
to ſubmit; and the people were delivered over as 
a prey to pontifical inſolence and rapacity. In vain- 
did the abbots and clergy remonſtrate on theſe ex- 
tortions in the enſuing parliament; for the ſpirit of 
the nation ſeemed to be wholly depreſſed by a 
popiſh faction, armed with the terrors of eccle- 


of the king's brother. The only reſource was, to 
repreſent, by new. agents, the impoſſibility of the 
[nation's ſuſtaining ſuch exorbitant burthens ; but 
this repreſentation, as the former; was totally diſ- 
regarded. hr e e nt 
The preſent poſture of Innbcent's . 

affairs, obliged A to abate ſomt- A. D. 847, 
what of the rigour of his exactions, which he was 
deſirous of having attributed to his moderation. 

Ihe landgrave of Thuringia, in ſupport of whoſe! 
Pretenſions he had expended a great ſam, died of 


grief, occaſioned by the loſs of a pitched battle; 
but Innocent, enraged at the triumph of Frederic, 


F 
i 


perſon of William, count of Holland. 
In order to defray the expences of this new 
project, he ſent four legates into different countries 


to raiſe contributions; and diſpatched two Fran- 


ciſcan Friars into England to aſk a ſupply for his 
holineſs, not authoritatively, but as mendicants. 
Hlaving by this diſſimulation obtained their point, 
they threw off the diſguiſe, and ſent circular letters: 
to the biſhops, abbots, and monaſteries, demand 
ing exorbitant ſums, which the prelates, however, 
refuſed to pay, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment. 3 e eee 
Incenſed at their refuſal, the pope ſent over 
Marino, one of his chaplains, to enforce the de- 
mand by legatine authority; from which the pre- 
lates appealed both to the pope and parliament; 
but meeting with no redreſs, were obliged to com- 
pound for a large ſum of monce. 
| Henry's prodigality to foreigners 1 !- al 
'had. ſo reduced the ſtate of his K P. 1248. 
finances, that he was obliged to renew his appli- 
cation to parliament, which met at Weſtminſter in 
the month of February; but when he demanded a 
ſubſidy, the barons upbraided him with profuſion 


”4 


to foreigners, and want of economy, ahd abſo- 


lutely refuſed to comply with his demand. They 
complained of his retaining vacant'benefices, diſ- 
couraging commerce, by loading it With heavy 
duties, and conferring the higheſt poſts of the 
kingdom on unworthy perſons. They therefore 
inſiſted on the demands they had made in a former 
ſeſſion, relative to the nomination of chancellor 
and juſticiary; and the king, finding his deſign 
impracticable, prorogued the aſſembly, in order to 
| [Progare himſelf againſt their next —_— n 
During this interval” he ſuffered himſelf to be 

wrought on by the inſinuations of his foreign fa. 
vourites, at [whoſe inſtigation he again attempted 
to intimidate the parliament. At the nekt afſembly 
he enveighed againſt their inſolence, in daring to 
impoſe laws upon him to which they chemſelves 
vould never ſubmit; he obſerved, that every / 
maſter of a private family choſe his own Confidanta 
and oounſellors, and retained: or diſmiſſed his do- 
meſtics at pleaſure ; While he, though a king, was 

M m 7 treated 


compliance by the menaces of this prelate and 5 


er the reſolution of a 


liaſtical cenſures, and abetted by the concurrence 


determined to ſet up another competitor in the 
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treated as a flave by his own fubjedts ; declaring, at 
the ſame time, that inſtead of changing his meaſures 
inconformity with their capricious humours, he was 


determined to rule in his own kingdom, and teach 


them their duty of obedience. 


However, he promiſed toredreſs their grievances' Pi 


in general terms; and concluded with demanding 
an immediate ſubſidy, to enable him, at the end ot 
the truce, to recover his lawful rights on the con- 
tinent. The barons replied, with great compoture, 
that as he was not diſpoſed to reform his conduct, 
they would not impoveriſh themſelves, to gratify the 
pride and avarice of foreigners, under the notion of 
Imaginary conqueſts, 3 
This reply defeating every view of Henry from 
that quarter, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly, leſt they 
ſhould reſolve on meaſures ſtill more diſagreeable. 
His coffers being now wholly exhauſted, he was 
obliged to ſcll his plate and jewels, which were 
immediately purchaſed by the citizens of London, 
to the great mortification of the king, with whoſe 
demands they had generally refuſed to comply. 
As. an inſtance of his reſentment, he inſtituted a 
new fair at Weſtminſter, during which he pro- 
hibited all trade in London; and inſtead of regard- 
ing the remonſtrances of the citizens on this ſub- 
jec, paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays in their city, 
and exacted from them an exorbitant new year's 
ift; nor was he ſatisfied with this impoſition, for 
8 ſoon afterextortedanother preſent ottwothouſand 
pounds ſterling. _ 135 Ri” 
AY i The pernicious practice of cru- 
.. 1249 fading ſtill prevailed in Europe. 
Lewis, king of France, was now acquiring great 
renown againſt the Saracens; but the pope, though 
patron of all,cruſaders, found means to ſacrifice that 
prince, with all his army, to his own private revenge 
and reſentment. " OTE ITY 


This prince, in conjunction with Frederick, em- 
peror of Germany, was eſteemed, by the Pontiff a 
more dangerous enemy than either the Turk or 

| Saracen ; he therefore publiſhed a,cruſade againſt ; 
the emperor, adding the ſame promiſes, pains, and 

' henalties, as were commonly annexed to cruſades 
againſt the inſidels. "(1 
+ This at once diſconcerted the ſchemes of Lewis; 
but many, of the Engliſh nobility, diſſatisficd with 
their ſituation in their own, country, diſdaining to 
ſerve againſt a. chriſtian prince, took the croſs, 

and repaired to Lewis. This proceeding was 

equally diſagrecable to the pope and Henry, the 
latter of whom determined, therefore, to aſſume 


o 


This cruſade ſeems to have been formed againſt 
the emperor; for the pape denounced his anathema 
again all the Engliſh. nobility . who refuſed: to 
follow. their own prince and at the ſame time 
bulls were ſent from Rome, to oy thoſe who were 
preparing to join Lewis. But Henry had another 
motive for mn the:croſs z-he conſidered it as 
the beſt expedient tor paying his debts, as it would 
furniſh, him with a pretence for aſking a ſubſidy 
from. parliament for the purpoſes of the expedi- 


The king's example was followed by five hundred 
knights, many of whom had diſpoſed of their eſtates 
to defray, the expences of their voyage; but as the 
king was not in a condition to perform his vow, they 
WIe wait his departure. 

While the expedition was deferred, Henry found 
himſelf involved in freſh difficulties. The army of 
French eruſaders having been defeated, and Lewis 
himſelf, with his two brothers, taken priſoners; 
the French, irxitated with: this reverſe of fortune, 
| VARY inveighed againſt the pope, as the author 
of this fatal event, in prohibiting che Engliſh from 


* 


. hay 


% ks 
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ee and unavailing cruſades. 


thus ſecured, Henry applied his whole 


ered his army victurious. 


A Lewis, as ſo ſtrong a rein ſorcement would 
3 


a M — ————_— 
Henry de Bathe, who was now high 


juſticiary, by a narrow, avaricious A D. 1251. 
conduct, had acquired an immenſe fortune. This 
determined Henry to liſten to any accuſation againſt 


ſo wealthy a ſubject, that might infer treaſon and 
forfeiture oF eſtate. Accordingly, the juſticia;, 
being charged both with infidelity in his office, and 
treaſon, the cauſe was brought before the parlia- 


ment, who acquitted him of both accutation,. 


but he was obliged to pay a very confiderable ſyn, 
before he could reinſtate himſelf in his Majeſty's 
tavour. 2 | 

Philip Lovel was fevercly- fined, on an accyſq. 
tion of bribery from the Jews, from whom he had 
collected the talliage. In ſhort, every expedient 
was practifed for raiſing money to ſupply the de. 
mands of an indigent king. The circumſtances of 
the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the exactions of papal 
and royal, authority, were far ſuperior to thoſe of 
the other powers of Europe ; the former having 
carried on a large and extenſive trade, while the 
latter were rent by. domeſtic broils, or mad, ſu. 
| The city of 
ondon this year, in conſideration of five hundred 


marks, obtained the privilege of having her mayor 


{worn before the barons of the Exchequer, and not 
before the king in perſon. Henry allo granted 
them a reneved confirmation of their rights and 
ER ; and the citizens in return, ſwore an al. 
eglance to prince Edward. 

The nation alſo received ſome compenſation for 


its late expences by the reduction of part of Wales, 


and the payment of eleven hundred marks by Alen 


de la Touch, for the government of the parts re. 


duced. Henry, being apprehenſi ve of a war with 


Alexander, king of Scotland, who had ſecured ſe- 
| veral places on the borders ot England, aſſembled 
ja numerous army, and immediately began his 
march towards the north; but before the com- 
mencement of. hoſtilities, an embaſſy arrived with 
propoſals for an accomodation. | 


Theſe were readily. accepted, and a match con- 


cluded, between Margaret, daughter of Henry, 

and young Alexander, who repaired to York, on 
a viſit to the 'Engliſh' monarch, by whom he was 
knighted. The following day the marriage cere- 
'mony was performed with great ſolemnity in the 
preſence of Henry, and the queen mother of Scot- 
land, attended by the chief nobility of both king- 
doms. Alexander received a bond for five thou- 
ſand: marks, as the portion of his wife, with whom 
he returned to his on country. 


The tranquillity of England being A. D. 1252. 
attention to the cruſade he had undertaken, an; 
the time of his departure at Midſummer. He 
therefore convened all the prelates at Weſtminſter, 
and produced the pope's bull, enjoining them to 
pay/a'tenth of their revenue; but the prelates re- 
fuſed compliance, alledging, tliat they would not 
proceed to any determination without the two arch- 


biſhops, who: were then abſent. The pope, to 


prevent further delay, and punith the refractory be- 
haviour of the clergy, furniſhed Henry with freſh 
bulls, granting him a twentieth of all cocleſiaftical 
revenues, a tenth of all the lands belonging to the 
prelates, the cruſade commutation ae y, and the 
profits ariſing from ſtolen goods, ury, and lega- 


"cies for charitable uſes; at the ſame time he took 
the king and his dominions under his immediate 


protection. Trl 


| | »Befides' the amount of theſe exactions, Hen!) 
laid a talliage on all the royal demeſnes; nor were 
even the late conqueſts in Wales exempted from 
impoſition. Having thus raiſed a ſufficient ſum, 
the king haſtened the preparations for his voyage. 
which was delayed by ſome diſturbances in Giſ- 
cony ; deputics arriving from that province com- 


y 


* 


plaining 
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before them the ſtate of Gaſcony, and repreſented 
the neceſſity of vigorous meaſures in order to re- | 


| thoſe grievances. 


A. . 1 


leſtine, having purchaſed his liberty by the ſur- 


Who, adopting the meaſures of his predeceffors, | 


ide ceremony of the inveſtiture to be performed 


L 


Henry therefore called a parlia- | 


A. D. 1253. ment at Weſtminſter, where he laid 


that province. After long debates the barons 
— to the ſcutage, and the.prelates granted the 
tenths of their revenues, according to the pope's 
bull, which they had before rejected. But they 


objected to the king's over-ruling the election of | 


bithops and abbots, contrary to the firſt article 
of Magna Charta, and inſiſted on the redreſs of 


The king acknowledged the juſtice of the com- 
aint, and confeſſed, that on ſome occaſions he had 


extended the royal prerogative too far; that he de- 


termined a reverſion of conduct, and the moſt 
punctual obſervance of the charters. Accordingly, 


he aſſembled the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where every individual appeared | 
- with a lighted taper in his hand, the king himſelf 


ſtanding with his hand upon his breaſt, as a token 


of his fincerity. Then the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury denounced a dreadful anathema againſt all 


thoſe, who ſhould directly or indirectly, oppoſe the 
execution of the charters, or violate, diminiſh, or | 


alter, the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom, 


This execration being denounced, the two char- |: 


ters were read with an audible voice, and confirmed 
by his majeſty, when each nobleman daſhed his 
taper on the ground, ſaying, © ſo let them be ex- 
tinguiſhed and fink in hell, who ſhall infringe the 
charters.” * But notwithſtanding the ſolemnity of 


this declaration the parliament was no, ſooner dif.. | 


ſolved, than the king endeavoured to free himſelf 
from the ſalutary reſtraints, to which he had fo vo- 
luntarily* mieter. . 
Henry now proceeded to Guienne, 
where, dreading the ſuperior conduct 
and capacity of Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, he 
effected an accommodation with that monarch; at 
which time a marriage was concluded between 
prince Edward, and Eleanor, half ſiſter to Al- 
phonſo. The revolters of Gafcony likewiſe ſub- 
mitted, and tranquillity was reſtored to that pro- 
VInce, \ 1 hs 1 
About the ſame period Lewis returned from Pa- 


render of Damietta, which he had taken. Henry, 
on his return, made a magnificent entry into Lon- 
don, from the citizens of which he received a pre- 
ſent of one hundred pounds, and a maſſy piece of 
Plate, of excellent workmanſhip. OO 
During the late expedition, the 
; king had contracted a heavy debt, 
which was increaſed by an imprudent contract with 
3 Innocent, for the crown of Sicily, in favour of 
is ſecond ſon Edmund. In conſequence of which, 
he ſupplied the pontiff with all the money in his ex- 
chequer, as well as what he could extort from the 
Jews, who were grievouſly oppreſſed. e. 
Soon after Innocent reſign his breath; and 
was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Alexander IV. 


A. D. 1255. 


gratified Edmund with the inveſtiture of the king- 
don of Sicily, which was performed by the biſhop: 
of Bologna, ſent over to England for that purpoſe. | 

hile the biſhop was on his way, Alexander's forces 
vere defeated at Nocera by Monfroy, who by this 
Victory, made himſelf maſter of Apulia, and was! 
crowned king of the two Sicilies at Palermo. 
Though the biſhop was E be this unfortunate / 
event, he concealed it from Henry, who ordered 


is 
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ente 


to the clergy, and with the aſſiſtance 
extorted from them a continuance of the 7 2 
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with great magnificence, and vainly expected to 
exact a ſupply from his people, for the ſupport of 


d 


this new dignity. © 17010 
The parliament promiſed to grant the ſubſidy, 
on condition of the punctual obſervancei of the two 
charters, and the right of appointing the lord high 
treaſurer, independent of the king's authority; but 
theſe conditions Henry rejected, and therefore pro- 
„ the parliament. „ eiliifs 2 
n the mean time, Henry found his finances to 
be very inadequate to the debts he had contracted 


with the pope for the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 


Sictly. This debt, according to the pope's account, 
amounted tothirty-five thouſand five hundred marks 
of ſilver, beſides intereſt. In order to raiſe this 
ſum; the moſt iniquirous and oppreſſive meaſures 
were concerted by the pontiff and king, that ever 


ſtained the page of hiſtory. 


A number of fictious bills were forwarded, own- 
ing the receipt of particular ſums of money, from 
certain merchants of Sienne and Florence; theſe 


the pope propoſed the Engliſh clergy ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe, for ſums proportioned to the benefices of 


each individual. 4 | 
In order toexecute this villainous project, Ruſtan, 


the pope's legate, aſſembled the 'clergy, and im- 


parted to them the demand of his holineſs; but the 
prelates diſcovered a noble ſpirit of independence, 


and the biſhop of London, in particular, declared, 


that he would rather loſe his head, than ſubmit to 
ſuch tyranny and oppreſſion, He was ſeconded by 
the biſhop of Worceſter, and the aſſembly unani- 
mouſly declared that the clergy of England diſ- 
dained popiſh ſlavery, OO 1 
The nuncio com fained to Henry of the refrat- 


. tory behaviour of the clergy, which he imputed to 


the inſtigation of che biſhop of London: Henry 


reprimanded the | biſhop, aſſuring him that he 


ſhould'' feel the effects of his reſentment, - The 
biſhop nobly replied, that he acknowledged the 
ſupremacy of the king and pope, but if they de- 
prlyed him of his mitre, he would ſupply its place 


- Failing in this project, the 


propoſed another expedient, which be A. D. 1256. 


determined to carry into execution. He inſiſted 


on their paying the bills, according to the firſt cal- 


culations; but agreed to indulge them with the de- 


duction of thoſe ſums from the tythes, which might 


in qe ol be'granted to his majeſty,” and with 
this decih 


he king, during theſe diſputes between the pope 


and ter , endeavoured to obtain from the barons 
the ſubſi 

upon the throne of Sicily; and the archbiſhop of 
Meſſina arrived from the pope, to enforce the in- 


y he had demanded, for placing Edmund 


ſtances of Henry with the parliament. But the 
eagerneſs of the pope! defeated the purpoſe it was 
intended to promote; for the barons: perceiving 
that the ſubſidy was to paſs through the hands of 


Alexander, whoſe: integrity they much doubted, 


refuſed compliance, alledging the danger of the 
rize, and impoveriſhed ſtate of the kingdom. 
Again repulſed, the king renewed his application 


which were at firſt granted for three years only. 
He likewiſe continued his exactions on the'citi- 


zens of London, and other corporations of the King- 
dom, and even extended his acts of oppreſſion to 
to the Welch, whom as they were become his vaſſals, 


he conſidered as his ſubjects, and fleeced accordingly. 


But the Welch barons, who retamed their ancient, 


free and independent ſpirit, refuſed the demands 


both of himfelf and the pope, and boldly declared, 


they, would never be brought tamely to ſubmit to 


extortion and oppreſſion, but by dint᷑ pf arma. A 


nw} 


on, the clergy were at length obliged to 
' acquiefce, FI? 412 


the pope, 
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„ At this time many unfavourable! | burdens; the pegple, driven to deſpair by = 
A. P. 1257. circumſtances concurredto impoveriſmm [| and diſtreſs, burſt into general exclamations a,” 
©.» ecircumſtances concurred to impovetim | and diſtrels, burſt into general exclamations againj 
the nation. The emperor of Germany, and king || the ee which exhauſted the wealth 
of the Romans, being killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Jof the nation; and the nobility not only reſents; 
Friſons, the princes of the empire were divided in ||| the inſolence, avarice, and tyranny of the pop 
their choice of a ſucceſſor to that dignity ; the ma- but were incenſed at the weakneſs and partial} of 
jority, voted in favour of Richard; carl of Cornwal, II the King, who had. conferred on foreigners thole 
and the reſt eſpouſed the intereſt of Alphonſo, "ny II poſts which they had an undoubted right w. 
of Caſtile, The election of Richard, was very dil- I enoay. | oo 
pleaſingto the king of France, ſituated between the A ſpirit of diſcontent generally prevailed, and 
two powers of England and Germany, which might J the people began to deliberate on meaſures mon 
unite, in order to recover the dominions belonging ſevere than ever, in order to redreſs their grievance, 
to their anceſtors. | i Il cheir firſt reſolution being to expel the forcign 
Actuated by theſe conſiderations, Lewis fortified ||| counſellors, as the beſt expedient towards a retg;. 
his frontiers and endeavoured to intercept»the carl I mation of the miniſtry,» An opportunity ſor Put. 
of Glouceſter, and John Manſel, provoſt of Beverly, ting this deſign into execution ſoon offered! for 
whom Richard had ſent into Germany, to examine ||| Henry convoking a parliament, and, according ty 
the ſtate of the country and genius of the people, I cuſtom, demanding a ſubſidy for carrying on the 
before he-ventured his perſon among them. | conqueſt. of Sicily, inſtead of comply ing with his 
Richard having received a favourable account I demand, they bitterly inveighed againſt his breach 
from his agents in Germany, and raiſed an immenſe , ot promiſe, and alle the abuſes of government. 
ſum of money, embarked with a very ſplendid reti- || Notwithſtanding his endeavours to allay the reſent. 
nue at Yarmouth, and was, ſoon after his arrival at || ment, by an attectation of candour and ſincerity, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, crowned king of the Romans, by they plainly declared their non-reliance on his 
Conrade, archbiſhop of Cologne. To add to the I word, and reſolution to rectify the abuſes of his 
calamitics under which the Engliſh now laboured, I government 1o effectually, as to obviate all future 
a war broke out with the Welch, and was carried on | fears from his inconſtancy. _ 

with as-mnch ſpirit and reſolution by the latter, as || Alarmed at this peremptory declaration, he pro- 
netzligence and miſconduct by the former. J] miſed his hearty concurrence in every meaſure thut 
The ancient Britons, alarmed at an attempt to || tended to the intereſt of the nation; and even 
introduce the Engliſh laws and cuſtoms into the || granted a writing, ſubſcribed by his own hand, by 
. conquered diſtricts, flew to their arms, and under which he conſented to the nomination of four and 
the conduct of prince Llewellin, made ſeveral in- ;|| twenty noblemen, choſen by himſelf, and the par- 
roads into the Engliſh territories, The king irri- I] liament to draw up the articles of reformation ; and 
tated at the proſpect of loſing the only conqueſts As a further proof of his fincerity, ordered his ſon 
he ever. made, ſummoned yh, 5g and military || Edward to fign the obligation. 15 | 
tenants of the north, to attend him at Cheſter, and, ||. Fear was the only motive of Henry's behaviour 
appointed thoſe of the weſtern counties, to rendea- en this occaſion, tor he perccived a confederacy 
vous at Briſtol, intending to divide the farces of II formed againſt him by the moſt powerful nobility 
the enemy, by attacking them at once in different Jof the realm, ſome of whom were governed by 
quarters. Ez I private animoſity to his perſon, and others actuated 
by a deſire of retrenching the prerogatives of the 
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At the ſame time he ordered à body of: troops 
from Ireland, to land upon the iſland of Angleſey,4]|.crown. 
in order to deprive the Welch of all rte. which f. On the, third day of the ſeſſion they all appeared 
they might receive from thence, Theſe precautions I in the, houſe, arrayed, in armour, the tight of 
being es, 5s king entered North Wales with his || which, ſo much alarmed the king; that he atked, if 
army, and advancing to Gannock, continued there || he was. a, priſoner ;. Roger Bigod replied in the 
inactive till Michaelmas, in, expectation, of the negative; but at the ſame time declared their reſo- 
forces from Ireland ; while the weſtern diviſion, ap- lution to expel all foreigners, and rectify the dil- 
pointed to make a diverſion into South Wales, de- || orders of the flare, This appearance and decla- 
a the execution of their orders, on account of [| ration terrified him into compliance with their pro- 
the abſence of their general, Richard de Clare, earl II poſal; the execution of which was deferred till the 
of Glouceſter, who was ſuſpected: of holding a cor- I next meeting, which the king appointed at Ox- 
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reſpondence with Llewellinz, ſo that Henry, incapa- [| ford. | 
ble of performing any action of importance, was J. During this interval the, barons, A. D. 2c 
obliged to return, after an inglorious campaign, for II diffident of his moſt ſolemn proteſta - MW 
defray ing the expence of which, he had levied a || tions, levied a body of forces, and at the time ap- 
very conſiderable ſcutage. 5 2 repaired to Oxford, well armed and attend- 
s on after Ruſtan, . legate, arrived in || ed, and fully reſolved to execute their deſign. 
England, with orders to excommunicate the king, [I Having .cholen the ,council of four and twenty, 


; unleſs he immediately undertook the projecied con- Simon, de Mont was, placed at the head of the 
queſt of Sicily: = Henry, incapable of ſuch an [| twelve, elected by the barons. 
- enterprize,. diſpatched an embaſly to Rome, in the I. The commiſſioners then began to deliberate on 
name of his ſon Edmund, renouncing all claim to []. the, ſubject. of their meeting, and in a ſhort time 
the crown of Sicily. C the following articles Were agreed to; That the 
But the pope, deeming this, renunciation in- I king ſhould confirm the: great charter he had ſo 
ſufficient to accompliſh his deligns, appointed a [| often worn to obſerves, that the office of high 
new nuncio, called Arlot, to mitigate the conven- [| Juſticiary ſhould be ey. 4 ana perſon of talents 
. tion in favour. of Henry, and incite him to impoſe! [| and integrity; that the chancellor, .treafurer, judge, 
.. farther exactions on the clergy. For this purpoſe; [| and other miniſters of late, ſhould be choſen an- 
the nuncio publiſhed a, new bull, enjoining the J nually by the council of tour and 1 9 5 and that 
prelates to pay the tythes granted to the muß n the parliament ſhould be atſembled three times 
Pain af excommunication, aotvithſtandingall op- Jin dle Hear, to. enück lays tor the. benefit of th 
poſitions, appeal, or exemptions, Such a, perſe- I Ki Sons, 5 
Veranece in extortion, could not fail of exciting the Ih 


* « 
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Theſe articles being approved by parliament, 


reſentment of any people, who; retained. the-leaſt II were, confirmed, by the atlcat of the king, and 
«ſenſe of imjury or independence. 
The: clergy groancd under theſe intolerable 


11 


— — 


called the Statutes or Proviſiens . of Oxford. But 
theſe ſalutary conſtitutions, were warmly, oppoſed 
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1s the court party, even among the moſt powerful" J he Had juſt eſcaped; Why ſhould your majeſty,” 
barons Was very ſtrong, conſiſting of Henry, laid” Montford, ende afraid, fince the ſtorm is 
eldeſt ſon of Richard; king of the Romans; the over?“ Henry replied,” with a ſerious look, 
fal of Martenne, Amerde Valence, biſhop dee || «-Montford, Fowr/t ath gteetiy afraid eb chunder 
of Wincheſter, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and William J and lightning; but by "the head: of God, I fear. 
ge Valencgc e. J thee more than all che thunder and lightning in 
The article enjeming the ſurrender of their nature. . 3 Rb Bufn 
caſtles, which Was nom inſerted in the ſtatutes, I In the mean time the great intereſt of the king 
reatly affected theſe foreigners; as it inevitably of the Romans would not ſuffer him tacitly to _ 
ſubjected them to the reſentment of the Engliſh, [ obſerve the fundamental alteratiion in the Engliſh . 
who had been long exaſperated by their inſo- || conſtitution. He chetefore declared his intentions 
lence. eee. J of Litinz that Kingdei ang loudly diſclaimed 
They hoped a mitigation of affairs might be || the conduct of the barons. Had not Henry been p 
effected ; but the violent ſpirit of the Engliſh bore |Þ greatly depreſſed by the power of his own ſubjects, 
| Jown all oppoſition ; and ſeveral, Who at firft in- thereſentment of this prince might have recovered ' 
clined to the King's party, were now encouraged to J his authority; for the parliament, hearing of his 
declare for che other, ſo that there was a conſider- ] intentions, and dreading the effects, not only of 
able majority againſt the court. William de Va- I his intereſt, but their own diviſions, if he landed 
lence put himſelf. at the head of the royal party, II as a foe in the kingdom, they entered into ſerious 
while Simon de Montford, by virtue of election, II deliberations how to divert him from his purpoſe. 
acted for the other; both of them foreigners, both The biſhop of Wincheſter and others were ordered 
of them men of ſtrong paſſions, great parts, and to treat with him, and gain what intelligence they 
greater ambition. a | II could relative to his journey, and his continuance 
In this debate, Valence, in the name of his J in England. They were alſo directed, at all events 
arty, declared for the reſervation of his caſtles I to declare, that he could not be admitted into the 
and his wardſhips; to Which Montford replied, II kingdom, without previouſly conforming to the 
that he ſhould either reſign them, or loſe his head. new model of government, and taking an oath to 
The karl of Warrenne Objekte t6.articles! oe chat ent BY be a a a0 
derogatory to the king's prerogative ; and Henry, II The king of the Romans, incenſed at theſe. 
ſon of Richard, king of the Romans, proteſted propoſals, ſwore by the throat of God he would 
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againſt them, or any articles, that ſhould be made J never comply with them. But receiving advice 
in the abſence of his father. III that every meaſure was taken in England to prevent 
The carl of Leiceſſer, {till inſolent and impe- I his landing, and that therefore all oppoſition would 
tuous, informed the young prince, that his father's at preſent be vain, he complied with the barons 
refuſal of compliance with the ſalutary meaſures of 4 demands, and made preparations for his journey. 
g the bardns, would be attended with the loſs of every On the twenty-ſeventh of January ', 55 
; foot of land he poſſoſſed in England. Hence the he landed at Dover, and there took A. D. n+ aha 
b court party, perceiving the prevalence of their op- the oath, in preſence of the king, and a great 
ponents, determined to feek their ſafety in flight, I number of barons aſſembled for his reception. 8 
4 and agreed to rendezyous at Wincheſter,” where Having thus ſecured the king of the Romans, 
they took refuge in the caſtle of Wolveſham. . I] their next care was to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with 
f The barons, apprized of their flight, flew to || the king of France, whoſe: countenance and ſup- 
f their arms, and purſued them to that city, where, yen might counterbalance any efforts made by the 
f without any formal adjournment, they reſumed J king and his friends for retrieving the prerogative, . 
their deliberations, and cloſed the buſineſs of the II and Montford undertook to conduct the negocia- 
ſeſſion, As they could not, without violating the tion, Accordingly that nobleman repaired to 
privileges of the church, attack the caſtle to which I] France; and in order to facilitate the defign, pro- 
they had retired, they had recourſe to negociation, poſed to ſacrifice all Henry's rights to Normandy . 
propoſing they ſhould quit the kingdom, and ſtay and Anjou. | | 
abroad till the abuſes of government ſhould be re- Such a propoſal could not but be agreeable to 
formed ; when the king ſhould be at liberty, with Lewis, who readily agreed to the terms, and con- 
conſent of council, to permit their return. To J cluded a treaty, which Henry was obliged to fign. 
this they readily conſented ; and after having been || That weak. puſillanimous prince was compelled to 
. ſtripped of abour ſeven thouſand marks in ready JJ viſit the French king at Abbeville, where, in an 
EL money, were ſupplied with a ſafe conduct, and |} aſſembly of the ſtates of France, he diſclaimed all 
. embarked at Dover for the continent. | title to Normandy and Anjou; while Lewis ceded 


The Engliſh barons alſo ſeized the ſums of || in his favour all the Limouſin and Perigord, toge- 
money they had depoſited in ſeveral religious I ther with all that he poſſeſſed on the other fide the 
houſes, confiſcated their lands, and ſent agents to Garonne, on condition of his ſubmitting to do 
Rome to juſtify their own conduct. The barons || homage, and ſitting among the peers of France aa 


G having thus expelled the foreigners, bound them- duke of Guienne. | 5 
a ſelves by a ſolemn oath to maintain the ſtatutes of During Henry's abſence, the four and twenty 
of Oxtord at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, governors of England effectually removed an abuſe 
10 | and invited the citizens of London to join in their I of the court of Rome, of which the nation had 
h aſſociation; a propoſal which the Londoners readily long complained. All the beſt. benefices in the 
embraced. OY „ II kingdom were enjoyed by Italian prieſts, Who, 
4 Simon de Montford, the king's brother-in-law; II without reſiding on the ſpot, farmed their livings ' 
by was ſtill the moſt violent of the anti-courtiers, and to the higheſt bidder, A proclamation was there. 
therefore conſidered by his majeſty as the principal I fore iſſued, ordering all perſons who farmed bene. 
4 cauſe of his preſent misfortunes, But \notwith= || fices of foreigners, to depoſit the rents in the hands 
ke anding the danger of Henry's ſituation, he could IJ of. certain receivers appointed for that pur ole, 
1 0 declaring his ſentiments on that ſub- || on pain of having their houſes razed to the | wh „ 
? 14 | n dation. „ | | | | | 
R As he was one day going by water to the Tower, II For ſome time the barons had ated A D | 
ut © Was overtaken by a ſudden ſtorm, on which he J with unanimity ; but now many of 1260. 
J. 1 ered himſelf to be rowed aſhore immediately. I them were offended at the great authority aſſumed 


: was received on landing by the earl of Leiceſter, II by the earl of Leiceſter, who be 


Ie a TERS ; n exerciſe a 
8 Wie him in great perturbation at the danger | | F power over the Jour and twenty; 
„„ ; * gh ND . | 5 
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vate, by inſinuating, that he had entered into a 
negociation with prince Edward, whom he intended 


to raiſe. to the Engliſh, throne, even during the lite | 


of his father. 


Henry, informed of this report while at St. 
Omer's, Was ſo terrified, that be reſolved not to 
land, perſuaded that either his life or 
be in danger. But the young prince, 


return to Eng 
liberty woulc | 
hearing of his ſuſpicions, proved his own innocence 
as to the ſubject of the report, and thereby wholly 
removed his father's doubts and fears. Failing in 
this attempt, Glouceſter openly attacked Leiceſter; 
but finding that nobleman's intereſt too powerful 
to hope for ſuccels, he prudently dropped the pro- 
ſecution. | 


x 


his hopes were principally. encouraged by the ſpirit 
of the common people and free tenants, who com- 
plained that the yoke of the barons was more 


xo 


grievous than that of the king, before the pre- 


tended xeſormation. 


"The King therefore determined to embrace the 


athena of freeing himſel fifrom the ſtatutes 


of Oxford, In order to this he ſolicited of the 


pope, abſolution from the. oath he had taken to 
oblerve the ſtatutes of Oxford, The pontiff readily 
granced the requeſt; but dying before the diſpen- 
ation could be expedited, he was obliged to wait 
till the papal chair was filled by his ſucceſſor, 
Urban IV. who, made no difficulty in complying 
WRT ER: oe ne 5 
Having obtained this diſpenſation, Henry deter- 
mined! to throw off the diſguiſe; and accordingly 
repaired to the parliament, and declared, that as 
they had not. complied: with their promiſe made to 
him on yy n the ſtatutes of Oxford, he 
thought himſelf abſglyed fram the oath he had 
there taken; adding, that he would no longer 
ſuffer counſcllars to be impoſed upon him, but was 
determined to allert the dignity of his prerogative. 
He then retired to the Tower, which he had pre- 
viouſly ſecured, ſeized on all the money in the 
Mint, and publiſhed 4 proclamation, diſcardin 
the officers appointed by the four and twenty, an 
nominating others in their room. . In ſhort, ſo vi- 
Stone and reſolute was his conduct, that he ſeemed 
ned to retrieve his independence. 1 
Prince Edward, then reſident at Paris, on advice 
of theſe tranſactions returned: to England, in order 
to prevent the dreadſul conſequences ofa civil war. 
ehty Was con founded when, he heard that his ſon 
was, much diſpleaſed with his violating his oath; 
and his aſtoniſhment was not a little excited, when» 


FR 


he undetſtood, that unleſs he would voluntarily re- 


move from his perſon the counſellors. who adviſed 


him tq oppoſe the parliament, they would effect 
that removal by compulſion. i 

* Amy, t this intelligence, the king relapſed 

0 his uſual perplexity anghirreſolution, not being 
we e di Wage corre was wal proper to 
ake for his lecuraty, took no notice of the meſlage, 
but remained, in the Tower, apprebending that Fi 
perſon, way 15 erwiſe be ſafe. | 


$, the natiqn was alarmed with the 
10 ly; apprebenſipn of a civil war, 
| ins, 9 the, Namens. offered his mediation, 
which flng accopyed, he prevailed, on his brother 
ta Con £.itatutes. off Oxford; and, on. the 
were; moſt, diſagreeable to the king. 
| eiceſter, ſtill retractary, proteſted 
ainſt the peace, and retired | immediately to 


other hand, Fong d the barons to relax in thoſe 


A 
France, 


| 1s C301 
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of Glouceſtey endeavoured to form a 
party, to check his. towering ambition. In order 
to this, he, began to diſparage his conduct in pri- 


 *Thele difſentions furthered the deſigns of Henry, 
as they weakened the ſtrength. of the barons, But 


o ENGLAND. 
| tranquillity but the embers of diſcord ſtill plowed | 


under the vail of peace, and ſoon burſt into , 
violent flame. After the ratification of the agree. 


regulate the affairs of Guienne, and was ſeized 
with a dangerous diſorder at Bourdeaux, which 
detained him much longer than he intended. 
During his abſence, Richard, earl of Glouceſter 
died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Gilbert 
| Leiceſter being now delivered from a powerful 
rival, renewed his cabals, and returned to England 
where his preſence re- animated the barons, who 
had ſubſcribed the articles contrary to their incl}. 
nations. n 
The king. informed of theſe proceedings, em- 
barked immediately for England, in order to anti. 
cipate the deſigns of the confederate barons; but 
before his arrival they had concerted meaſures for 
ſecuring themſelves from the effects of his incon. 
ſtancy. Accordingly on his arrival they preſented 
an addreſs, inſiſting on the confirmation of the 
Oxford ſtatutes, according to a late agreement, 


refuſal. 


This. peremptory language was dictated by the 
furious Leiceſter, in order to terrify the king 
into an immediate compliance with their demands. 
But his deſign in this was defeated ; for the king, 
in his anſwer treated the malecontent barons as 
rebels, and threatened them with the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties. RET | EO 
During his reſidence on the continent, Henry 
had engaged in his intereſt both the king of the 
Romans and prince Edward; the latter of whom, 
under pretence of aſſiſting at a tournament at Paris, 
had levied ſome foreign troops, and was leading 
them againſt Llewellin, prince of Wales, who 


' renewed his incurſions into the Engliſh terri— 


| torts, | ©; | 


Edward, having repulſed the Welch, 
and reinforced the caſtle of Gannock, A. P. 1263, 
and other fortreſſes, returned to London; but 
being deſtitute of money to pay his forces, marched 
at the head of a ſtrong detachment to the houſe of 


the Templars, where he ſeized a conſiderable ſum 


of money, the property of the citizens, who had 
lodged it there as in a place of ſecurity. 
I! bis act of violence excited an univerſal clamour 
| among the inhabitants; but the prince, regardleſs. 
of their complaints, ordered it to be lodged in the 
caſtle of Windſor, which they did not think proper 
to beſiege. | 1 8 
The people, thus irritated, Leiceſter convened 
| the. barons at Oxford, where they unanimouſly re- 
| ſolved to maintain the ſtatutes at the hazard of 
| their lives, and choſe the earl for their general. 
\ Having raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, 
they ravaged the lands belonging to the royal 
party, and committed the moſt dreadful” outrages 
| where they met with the leaſt oppoſition. | 
Ihe cities of Glouceſter and Worceſter ſubmitted 
to the earl of Leiceſter, who advanced about Mid- 
ſummer towards London, with the royal ſtandard 
flying before him. Henry was now in the moſt 
| deplorable circumſ{ances, deſtitute both of money 
and friends; and the city of London had declared 
for the ' barons, under the influence of the mayor, 
who was a firm adherent to Leiceſter. 
' The: populace now formed themſelves into 
parties, determined to perſecute all foreigners; 
and prince Edward retired, with his French knights 
to Windſor, where he endeavoured to collect an 


army, in order to take the field againſt. the 
'barons. HEE AUC: Vi 


— 


— 


: | The queen, diffident of her ſecurity in the 
Tower, atrempted to follow her ſon by water; but 
as ſhe: approached London-bridge, was inſulted in 
11 moſt brutal manner by the populace, who, not 


1 | Content 


ment, the king paſſed over to the continent to 


and threatening to uſe compulſive means in caſe of | 
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and therefore jvined, prince Edward, determined tg 

curb the inſolence of that faction, the fatal tendency 

PIR cli was ſp amply evinced... nou! 1 

o that ſhe was obliged. |} | Their firſt united effort, was the ſurptiſal of“ 

earn to the Tower, which the reached, with I} (Windſor calle, whither Henry, immediately re: 

ent danger and difficulty, and was thence cone ipairing, 3 Vas made the ;rendezvous, of the royal 

. by night tothe palace of the biſhop of Lon-. pafth 4 the garriſon reinforced by the king of 

| Vt St. Paul's, as a place of January, . The |Þ the Romans, and earl of Warrenne. +... 11 * 

| 9 citizens were equally expoſed do the vio. || * From Windlor they repaired. to Dover, in order, 

| 1 zh the mob, who under pretence of ſearching. [| to ſecure that important fortreſs, which was ſtill in 
br foreigners, broke open "houſes, and plundered |Þ the hands of the batoris; bur the governor refuſing 

n 5 | themadnuttance, they viſited the other cinque ports, 


1 


The king of the Romans, declaring for neither and aving received the homage of their barons;:;: | 


i 
J 


y I 
content 
jerms, - as the rowers endeavoured te 

nes, as the rowers endea' to paſs, 

own ſto * hes -* ſo tha th 1 5b 7 
rough one of the arches ; ſo that ſhe was obliged 
1 fo 
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party, interpoſed 15 e to 119 55 = eue to London about the beginning of De- 
| "fuſion of human blood, and a negoclation was ſet | Cones. i if 9d; bas 19h 44d to: lie e 
| on foot, under the bi moe of London, Worceſter, |} | Prince Edward was hen at Merton, watching; | 
ind Lincoln, John de Arlington, and William de the motions of the earl of Leiceſter, who had raiſed.,, 
bon. l £r00ps forthe relief of Daver, if it ſhould be inveſt= 
In the mean time the earl of Leiceſter engaged ed, and remained in poſſeſſion of London; where 
| che cinque ports in his intereſt, and then advanced JJ Henry had now a conſiderable party. ;Montford's., 
| vith bis army towards London; when the King, JJ troops, were quartered about Southwark, and the 
Jreading the conſequerices of a ſiege, agreed to | adjacent places, but both parties remained inactive 
ſuch terms as the revolters 1. 47 proper, to im- till Henry 14 5 joined his forces with thoſe, of 
poſe, and a treat) was concluded, importing, That J his ſon, found Himſelf more powerful than Lei- 
the fortified! places in the kingdom ſhould be put ceſter, who, relying on his intereſt with the Lon- 
into the hands of the barons ; that the ſtatutes of | doners, thought himſelf ſecure. But one John de 
Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved ; that all | Giſors, a Norman, and partizan of Henry, found 
| foreigners ſhould be baniſhed the Kingdom, except I means to ſecure the key of the bridge-gate, while 
ſuch as might be permitted to ſtay by the unant. the earl was vigorouſly attacked in the front, by, 
mous conſent of the barons; and that none but na- ] the ſuperior forces of, Prince Edward. 
tural-born ſubjects, approved by the barons, ſhould |} Being repulſed, he found the bridge ſhut, and 
be concerned in the adminiſtration of public affairs. |] thoſe within unable or unwilling to give him relief; 
| Thus the barops, elated by their ſucceſs, exceeded || he was therefore preparing to make the beſt defence 
all bounds of moderation, and carried matters to he could, when the common people of the city, 
the utmoſt extremity. A parliament was held about | who were his chief friends, jane in Ned © 
the middle of September, in which the ſtatütes of I ro bis aſſiſtance, that they forced the gates of the 
Oxford were confirmed, and the ſtate foreigners, IJ bridge, 90 that the prince was obliged to, retire, 
eicher impriſoned or beneficed, taken into conſider- I and pitch his tents in Lambeth- fields. A deciſive 
| ation; dT n; Il action was now daily expected, when by the inter- 
| Boniface, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then at |} ipoſition of the humane and moderate of both par- 
8 Bologne, as being a foreigner, and was not only ſo- ties, a truce was concluded, and the diſpute left to 
licitng the concurrence of the court of France I the arbitration of the French king, the reference of. 
| againft the barons, but fad excommunicated the |} which was confirmed by the oaths of the king, ba- 
| two ſons of the cart of Leiceſter, a ſon of the ear! Irons, and all the principal perſons concerned in the 
of Hereford, and many other barons, who had an- quarrel, l. 8 
noyed eccleſiaſtical, perſons. 5 Lewis, having heard the cauſe in an ALD: 57 
| Theſe proceedings induced the parliament to act || aſſembly of the ſtates at Amiens, de- ba” 
with more moderation. The bifhop of Hereford, |} creed, that the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould be an- 
and Matthias de Bezile, governor of Glouceſter, | nulled; that the king ſhould recover all his rights 
were ſet at liherty, and the eccleſiaſtical depreda- and prerogatives, and have the liberty of nominat- 
| tions ordered to be made good. But the court of I ing all the great officers of ſtate, and that foreigners 
France, having now undertaken to act as umpire |Þþ ſhould be deemed capable of holding poſts and dig- . 
between the king and the earl of Leiceſter, the earl I nities, as well as the Engliſh ; but added a claule,. 
| Was accordingly ſummoned to appear before the [ importing, that his award ſhould have no effect to 
French parliament; then held at Bo ogne, to which JI invalidate the privileges granted to the Er 
he, and Henry with his queen, repaired at the ſame I before the parliament of Grford. 5 4 
time, | FFF 


| p27 4g enen eig 
F 1 55 The latter clauſe being conſidered by the barons. 
Lewis, at firſt, remonſtrated With great modera- 
tion, and exhortęd the earl to leave his factious 


as A manifeſt contradiction, the ſtatutes of Oxford, 
d tt er having been enacted with the ſole deſign of con- 
| Practices ; but Mont ford anſwered, that though in II firming their privileges, furniſhed them with a 
obcdience to his ſümmons, he liad attended the pretence for, rejecting the deciſion, and renewing 
parliament, yet he did not apprehend, that what he „ 5 
| and his peers had done were cognizable in a French 
court. Lewis finding him thus reſolute, was 


hoſtilities. 0 
Leiceſter, therefore, ſent his ſon with a conſider- 
obliged to difmiſs him, and he immediately re. 
turned to Eagland, whither he was followed by 


able detachment, to ravage the lands of Roger de 
lenry, whoſe queen thought it moſt expedient to [| ſame. time another party, under the command of 


5 


Fo 


I 
1 
Pr, 


5 


Mortimer, and being afterwards. joined by Lle- 

wellin, they reduced the caſtle of Mader At the 

temain at the court of France. A Robert 'Ferrers, earl of Derby, ſtormed the caſtle, of 

parliament was held ſoon after Henry's return ee and ce . oc. - 
om France, wherein he propofed terms of accom- | Is ſuppreſs theſe commotions, Edward advanced 
modation, which appeared equitable to all the dif- I with his army, reduced ſeyeral caſtles. belonging to 
nerefted part of the -affembly but being rejected [ Humphrey de Bohum, and purſued the two Mont- 
5 eiceſter and his party, the major part plainly fords to Fahner en they ſued for a true, 

Ierceived*thar their conduct was actuated by fac- E they obtained by the mediation of the biſhop 

Us motives, aide Worceſter; before; the expiration of which an- 
a Henty, che Earl. mareſchal, John Baſſet, and. | other fi e begun at Brackley, in the preſence | 
om A Other noblemen, thought it inconſiſtent with; | 2 John de alence, the French ambaſſador, . but 


ir honour to remain any longer with Montford, [I ine parties differing about the articles, the nego- 
e 5 | ciation 
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ciatlon was dropped, and 55 for renewing 
the war were made both | 


of the populace, who'broke open the houſes of th 
Jews, and plundered” their effects, ſtripped them 
naked, and kept them in cuſtody ſeveral hours, and 
then maffacred/abour five hundred of that unhappy. 
ole, 1 33 3 1 
Pe enry now ſummon d his military tenants, and a 
ordered thoſe ſcholars of Oxford, whoſe allegiance 
he doubted, to depart the city, which, he intended 
a#'rerdezvous for his troops. Here he was joined 
by a very conſiderable body from the north, com- 


manded by John Cummin, John Baliol, and ſeveral 


>. 11 a. 


other noblemen. Having received zuuu; | 


that the earl of Leiceſter and the Oxford ſcholars 
had retired ts Northampton, ſummoned rhe town, 
and being denied admittance, took it by ſtorm. 
Sixteen barons and fixty knights were taken pri- 


prodigious ſlaughter in the ſtreets. 


This greatly weakened the intereſt of the barons, | 
and was followed by the ſurrender of Leiceſter, 


Nottingham, and W the royal army alſo 
over-run the counties of Derby and Stafford, ra- 


vag ing all the lands belonging to the confederate 


barons, + VVV | 
In the mean time Montford, having ſecured and 


ſoners, with avaſt number of inferior rank, after a a 


fortified the city of London, laid ſiege to the caſtle. 


of Rocheſter, which was ncar ſurrendering when 


Henry, by haſty marches, advanced to its relict, 
Montford, finding himſelf” incapable of coping. 


with the king, raiſed the fiege, and retired to 


London, | Nn TE Aa 
Henry now reduced the caſtle of Tunbridge, 


and advanced to Winchelſea, exacted from ſome.of 


the barons of the cinque ports, the oath of alle- 
giance, white the reſt put to ſea, and interceptedall 
ſupplies of proviſion, except thoſe intended for the 


uſe of the malecotitents. From thence the king 


convent of Lewes, while prince 
his reſidence in the caſtle, 


marched into Suffex, and mae are in the 
» ward took up 


Montford, being now reinforced by a body of 
fifteen thouſand Londoners, determined to hazard a 


deciſive engagement, and accordingly advanced to. 
wards the king's encampment. He halted about 
the diſtance of two leagues' from Lewes, and, in 


order to throw the odium of whatever miſchief _ 
might happen on Henry, fent a letter to the king, 
Written in the name of the whole party, containing 
the warmeſt profeſſions of their readineſs to ſubmit 


to his government, and defend his perſon. They alſo 
endeavoured, by private application to the King of 
the Romans, and prince Edward, to. perſuade 
Henry ro moderate terms, but all their attempts 
proved fruitleſs; for the king and his party ſet 
them at defianice, and treated their ſubmiſſion with 
contempt.” . SE 
The barons renewed their application, by the 
biſhops of London and Worceſter, and even offered 
thirty thouſand ee, as a reparation for the da- 
mages the royal party had ſuſtained ; but as the 
confirmation of the ſtatutes of Oxford was ſtill in- 
ſiſted on, all applications were ſtill ineffectual, and 


both parties prepared to try the fortune of a battle. 


The royal army was formed in three diviſions ; 
prince Edward commanded the right, Richard, kin 
of the Romans, the left wing, and Henry himſelf 
remained in the center, which conſiſted of his 
1 troops, und the northern forces. Leiceſter 
ha 


ranged his forces in four diviſtons; the firſt was 


commanded by his ſon Henry, the fecond by the 
earl of Glouceſter, the third by the general himſelf, 
and the fourth, conſiſting whally of Londoners, by 
Nicholas Seagrave. Montford, perfuaded that the 
prince from whom he had woſt to dread, would 


charge the Londoners, affected a reliance on that 
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corps awing them up be 5 
100 P by drawing. them up before the baggage 


mies from the field of battle. The eager 


ed, e Luſighan, ahd 72 5 Bigod, fled with 


n 


Thus the royal army was totally routed, when 


9 f his gyn chariot and ſtandard, 

hig device ſucceeded; prince Edward breath 
{+ ing_tevenge agzinſt che Londoners, for the jngy, 
e te his mother, charged them with th 
| utmoſt fury, made a.terrible laughter, demoliſleq 


 Montfard's chariot, and purſued them above four 


nee | | | neſ; 
the prince proved fatal to the royal cauſe; for 10 


earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, now attacked the 
troops Under the command of Henry, and the 
| king of the Romans, and totally routed the let 
wing, where the king of the Romans, and two ba- 
rons were taken priſoners. 5 
The center wing made a gallant reſiſtance, beine 
animated by the example of Philip Baſſe who in. 
| trepidly maintained his poſt, till he was overpowered 
by numbers, after having received four and tyent 
wounds; the King himſelf was ſlightly hurt, and his 
horſe killed under him, before he. retired to the 
| priory of Lewes, where he fell into the hands of the 
enemy. | 


prince Edward returned from the purſuit, and 
his followers were ſtruck with ſuch conſternation 
that the carl of Warrenne, William de Valence, 
ſeven hundred men to Pen 
barked for the continent. 
_ This deſection prevented prince Edward's firſt re- 
ſolution of falling on the victors, while they were 
diſperſed in the purſuit and pillage; it likewiſe 
afforded the carl of Leiceſter an opportunity of 
making him an caſy prey, and he was taken pri. 
ſoner without reſiſtance. This battle was fought 
at Lewes on the 14th of May. | 
; Richard, king of the Romans, and prince Ed- 
ward, were treated as common priſoners, the former 
being ſent with his ſon to the "Tower of London, 
and the latter to Dover caſtle, without the leaſt re- 
gard to his birth or quality, In the mean time 
the barons concerted a new plan of government, to 
be authorized by a parliament, which they intended 
to aſſemble, in the King's name, about Whitſuntide, 

But this ſtep was attended with many difhculties, 
as they did not chuſe to ſummon one of the oppo- 
ſite party, and foreſaw, that a parliament compoſed 
wholly of their own dependents, would be deemed 
deficient in point of legality, In order therefore 
to render it more general, they compelled the king 
to ſign commiſſions, appointing in every county, 
certain officers, or magiſtrates, under the title of 
conſervators, for preſerving the privileges of the 
people, and theſe 9 75 of the barons party, were 
inveſted with extenſive authority. The king then 
ſigned new writs to theſe conſervators, command- 
ing them to appoint four knights in every ſhire, to 
fit in the enſuing parliament ; and from this æra, 
moſt writers date the origin of that right, which 
the commons enjoy of ſitting in the great council 
of the nation, ſince the Norman conqueſt. 

Such a parliament would doubtleſs approve the 
plan of government, concerted by the barons, 
whereby it was reſolved, that the parliament ſhould 

nominate three commiſſioners of approved ſagacity 
and diſcretion, impowered to chooſe à council 
of nine noblemen, to whom the adminiſtration of 
public affairs ſhould be committed; but might be 
changed occaſionally, by the king, with the conſent 
of the barons; that if the commiſſioners ſhould dil- 
agree touching the choice of counſellors, the diſ- 
pute ſhall be referred to the majority ; that the de- 
liberations of the nine, ſhall be executed with the 
approbation of ſix of the number; but if that coul 
not be procured, the affairs ſhould be decided b) 


ey, Where they em. 


| 


| the three great commiſſioners, with the,conſent 9 


the barons ; and that the nomination of all officer 


| 
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| ſhould be at the diſpoſition of the nine counſellors j 
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A laſtiy that theſe regulations ſhould prevail, till 
an 80 95 annulled by parliament. Stare $0 
* earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, and the 
biſhoP NN to govern the kingdom on this new 


gel; having extorted the approbation of the 


king, and. | id 1} REN 
=: norifon Ment during life. | 1 
with impfen Now . Hop ge had reached the 


A. D. 1205+ ſummit of his ambition. The hand of 


te king was made uſe of to authenticate the vileſt 
yy of oppreſſion, and even to aſſign over the royal 


demeſnes, to this inſolent race, whoſe ambition was 


extravagant, as their avarice was boundleſs. The 
4 | of Glouceſter, the principal inſtrument of 
Meniford'd preferment, was now ſet aſide, as no 
longer requiſite to promote his vie vs. , 

The diſcarded earl obſerved his ſupercilious be- 
 haviour with indignation, but in ſilence; and as he 
vas in every reſpett a nobleman/of much better 

rinciples than any of the Montford race, perceived 
he had too far acquieſced with their proceedings. 
He therefore required Leiceſter to releaſe his pri- 


ſoners, and render an account of the enormous | 


ſums, which, contrary to the convention of Lewes, 
he had extorted, and applied entirely to his own uſe. 


' Receiving only an inſolent reply to theſe de- 


mands, he determined to embrace. the firſt oppor- 
tunity of atoning the miſeries he had aſſiſted to 
inflict; by reſtoring the royal family to their legal 
rights.as ſoon as was convenient. N 

But Leiceſter, perceiving a change in Glouceſ- 
ter's conduRt, iſſued a proclamation, enjoining all 
who had taken arms againſt the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, to retire immediately to Ireland; however in- 
ſtead of obeying the order, they repaired to the 
eſtates of the earl of Glouceſter, who afforded them 
protektion. In the mean time the enemies of Lei- 
ceſter ſo wrought on the minds of the people, by in- 
ſinuating that the cruelties he prattiſed towards the 
royal family, plainly betrayed his pernicious de- 
ſigns; that he found it neceſſary to take ſome ſteps 
to exculpate himſelf from a charge ſo infamous. 

For this reaſon he called a parliament, under 
pretence of conſulting meaſures for ſetting prince 


Edward at liberty; and at this aſſembly, every 


county was repreſented by two knights, and two 
burgeſſes appeared for every city and borough in 


the kingdom; and this ſeems to be the origin of 


the preſent Houſe of Commons. | 
Leiceſter, at the meeting of parliament, accuſed 
Glouceſter of having granted ſhelter and protection 
to the lords of the Welch marches, and demanded 
hoſtages for his fidelity ; but the earl, inſtead of 
complying with his demand, 'quitted the aſſembly 
abruptly, and retired to the weſt, with a ſtrong 
body of his followers, among whom was John Gif- 
fard, one of the braveſt noblemen in England, 
whom Leiceſter had endeavoured to oppreſs, 
However this defe&ion, though alarming to Lei- 
ceſter, did not preventthe aſſembly from proceeding 


on the buſineſs for which they had been convened, | 
Which was the releaſe of prince Edward. The bi- 
ſhops of London, Worceſter, and Chiceſter, drew | 


up the conditions on which he was to be ſet at li- 


ty, and the king was obliged to ſwear to the per- 


formance, The prince reſigned his palace at Weſt- 
minſter to Peter de Montford, ceded his caſtle of 
Briſtol to the earl of Leiceſter, and promiſed in 
"writing, to deliver up all his caſtles in the marches 
of Wales for three years to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
be nominated by the king's council, to perſuade or 
compel the noblemen of the marches to ſubmit to 
the preſent adminiſtration, to oppoſe the introduc- 
ton of foreigners, to obſerve the agreement, on 


pain of forfeiting his eſtate, to give up the cuſtody | 


all his caſtles, for the term of five years, and to 


conſent that his couſin Henry ſhould be detained, 


0. 16, 


Chicheſter, were the three commiſſioners. 


d prince Edward, by threatening them both | 


_ 


| poſal for an accommodation, 


A 


viour, in caſe of an invaſion. _ 


till the end of the year, as an hoſtage for his beha- 


When this convention was ſigned and ratified, T 
Edward was brought into Weſtminſter-hall, where 


the inſtrument was publicly read, and nine biſhops 


Joined in excommunicating all perſons who ſhould + 

preſume to violate: the agreement. The prince was 

| then declared free, and ſet at liberty, though, like 
his father, ſurrounded by a ſtrong guard, who had 
particular orders to watch his motions, by which 

means be was in reality as much in cuſtody as be- 

fore this ſham liberation. 


Matters now wore a different aſpeR, for the diſ- 
pute was not as heretofore, between the king and 
his people, but between the nation and a faction. 
Glouceſter had openly aſſociated with the noble- 
men of the marches, and fortified his- caſtles, 
This was a retreat to which all the noblemen who 
were diſguſted with the pride, inſolence, and ty- 
ranny of Leiceſter retired, and ſoon: became fo 


numerous, as to threaten the moſt dangerous oppo- 
|. litton. To divert this ſtorm, he diredted his ſon 


toproclaim a tournament at Northampton, to which 
all knights were invited without diſtinction. Lei- 


ceſter imagined that nothing could divert young 
| Glouceſter from his favourite diverſion, at which it 
would be eaſy to take away his life, or at leaſt make 
But Glouceſter, well acquainted 
with the perfidious temper of Montford, avoided 


him a priſoner, 


the ſnare, and Leiceſter, enraged at this diſappoint- 
ment, prevailed on the knights aſſembled at the 
tournament, to proceed immediately to the marches 
of Wales, in hopes of taking Glouceſter by ſurprize. 


That nobleman, ſtill ſuſpecting the treacherous _ 


deſign of Montſord, had engaged with Mortimer; 
and other lords, for their mutual ſecurity. Lei- 
ceſter now taking with him the king and prince 


| Edward, advanced towards the borders of Wales, 


and endeavoured to amuſe. his rival, with the pro- 


ther his deſigns, detained the meſſengers of Mont- 
ford, and at the ſame time, concerted meaſures for 


| the eſcape of prince Edward, aſſured that the pre- 


ſence and influence of the heir apparent to the 


crown, would ſtrengthen his cauſe, for humbling _ 


the pride of Leiceſter, 


As ſoon as he had communicated his intentions 


to his brother, Thomas de Clare, who attended Ed- 
ward as a companion; that prince readily embraced 
the offer of retrieving his liberty, and promiſed to 
att according to the directions he received. Ac- 


| cordingly, the prince was next day mounted on a 


horſe remarkable for his fleetneſs, and repaired with 
his guards and attendants to divert himſelf in Wid- 
marſh, near Hereford, where he had matches be- 
tween them, till he had tired all their horſes ; when 


a certain nobleman appearing on the aſcent of 
Turlington-hill, and waving his bonnet, according 
to appointment, the prince mounted his horſe, and 
bade adieu to his keepers, who purſued him for 


ſome time, till they ſaw him received by Roger de 
Mortimer, with a party of men who had concealed 


themſelves in a neighbouring wood, and now con- 
The lords 


dutted him to the caſtle of Wigmore. 
of the marches now took to their arms, reduced 
thoſe caſtles which they had formerly given up, and 
over-run all the country between Hereford and 
hagge e 

The earl of Glouceſter at the ſame time took the 
eld, at the head of his troops, and broke down all 
the bridges on the Severn, to prevent the incur- 
ſions of Leiceſter. The populace flocked from all 
quarters, to ſerve under the banner of 28 Ed- 
ward, who was now joined by John Giffard, at rhe 


head of a great number of horſe and foot, who 
followed the. fortunes of that noble hero. 
About this time he was reinforced by William 
de Valence, John, earl of Warrenne, and Hugh 
Hh | Bigod, 


O 0 


Glouceſter, to fur- 
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meet the king at Glouceſter, with the utmoſt diſ- 
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Bigod, who had lately landed in Pembrokeſhire, 
with a body of troops enliſted on the continent.“ 
Leiceſter was alarmed at the news of the prince's 
elcape, though he at firſt believed he was fled into 
South Wales, in order to embark for France ; but 
he was ſoon fatally convinced of his miſtake ; tor 
the prince having advanced at the head of a nu- 
merous army to Worceſter, found means to cut off 
his retreat into England. Thus alarmed, Montford 
ſummoned all the military tenants of the crown to 


atch ; but before any body of the militia appeared 
in his behalf, prince Edward took both the city and 
caſtle of Glouceſter, | 


Then Leiceſter applied to Llewellin, prince of 


North Wales, who ravaged the lands of the earl of 
Glouceſter, in Glamorganſhire, and ſent a body of 
Welch troops to join Montford. Thus reinforced, 
he marched to Monmouth, whither he was followed 
by John Giffard, who offered: to give him battle; 
but declining the engagement, he proceeded to 
Newport, where he expetted a naval ſupply from 
Briſtol, in order to tranſport his army into England, 
finding it impratlicable to croſs the Severn. 

This reſource was ſoon cut off by the attivity of 
the ear] of Glouceſter, who had blocked up the 
Avon with a fleet of gallies, ſo that no veſſel could 
come to his aſſiſtance, In the mean time prince 
Edward advanced with his army to Newport, and 
waited for day-light to begin the attack. Thus 
bafiled, Montford decamped ſilently at midnight, 

and retired into North Wales, where he marched 
over the mountains to Hereford, and there fixed his 
quarters, till he could find an opportunity of croſſing 
the Severn. | 

During this time he diſpatched orders to his ſon 
Simon, to relinquiſh the ſiege of Penſey-caſtle, and 
march immediately to his aſſiſtance. Simon, in 
obedience to his father, returned to London, where 
having aſſembled a ſtrong body of troops, he began 
his march for the banks of the Severn. In his 
route, he took Wincheſter by aſſault, was admitted 


without oppoſition into Oxford and Northampton, 


whence he proceeded to Kenilworth, where his 
army lay encamped in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, 


A ſpy of Edward's informed that prince of their 


defenceleſs ſituation, who therefore advancing with 


the utmoſt expedition from Worceſter, ſurprized | 


Montford's troops, and without reſiſtance took the 
greateſt part of them priſoners, amongſt whom 
were many noblemen, but Simon himſelf found 
means to eſcape, . 1 : 
When returned from this fortunate expedition, the 
prince found that Leiceſter had paſſed the Severn in 
bis abſence, and retired to Eveſham, hoping to 
join his ſon the enſuing day. Edward therefore put 
his army in motion about ſun-ſet, ſpreading a report, 
that he intended to march to Bridgnorth, in order 
to deceive ihe ſpies of the enemy. Accordingly he 
took the road, but having marched two or three 
miles, he faced about, and reached Eveſham before 
ſun-riſing. But Montford diſcovering his ap- 
proach, eluded his vigilance, though he took his 


troops at firſt for a reinforcement marched to his 


relief under the command of his ſon. But he was 
ſoon undeceived, for aſcending an eminence in the 
neighbourhood, he plainly perceived the banners of 
Glouceſter and Mortimer, and obſerving the troops 
march in a regular manner, cried out, “ By the 
arm of St. James, they advance like well diſciplined 
troops; it was not from themſelves, but me, they 
learned that diſcipline. . Lord have mercy upon 
our ſouls, for our bodies are doomed to deſtruc- 
tion,” But he did not abandon himſelf to un- 


,manly deſpair, for being ſurrounded on all ſides, he 


drew up his men in a compact circle, and exhorted 


obliged the king to put on his armour, that he 
might not be known, and to expoſe himſelf in the 
front of the battle. The prince began the. attack 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Welch, unable 10 


| ſaſtain the ſhock, fled with the utmoſt precipitation 


and the greater part of them periſhed either in the 
ſtream of the Avon, or by the ſword. 1 

Glouceſter at the ſame time charged in another 
quarter with equal intrepidity; but notwithſtandiny 
the vigorous efforts of theſe two impetuous com. 
manders, and the precipitate flight of the Welch, 


+ Leiceſter maintained the battle from two in the 


afternoon, till night, with incredible obſtinacy, 


The king was wounded in the-ſhoulder, and in im. 


minent danger of his life, when calling out he wa 
Henry of Wincheſter their king, Adam de Mohaut 
ran to his protettion. | 
The prince alſo, hearing his voice, ran imme. 
diately to the ſpot, and conducted him to a place of 
ſafety, and before he returned Leiceſter was ſlain, 
His horſe had been killed under him, and when he 
demanded quarter as he fought on foot, his adver— 
ſaries refuſed, declaring there was no quarter due to 
ſuch a traitor. e | 
Henry ſoon followed the fate of his father, and 
his troops ſeeing their leaders ſlain, were ſo diſpi. 
rited, that they made no further reſiſtance; forh 
this time the juſticiary, Peter de Montford, William 
de Mandeville, Ralph Baſſet, John de Beauchamp, 
Guy de Bardolph, Roger de St. John, and all the 
barons had ſhared the ſame fate as the earl, except 
John Fitz John, Nicholas de Seagrave, Henry de 
Haſtings, Guy de Montford, Humphry de Bohun, 
Junior, who. were taken priſoners, with ſeven or 
eight others. 8 0 

In this manner fell the earl of Leiceſter, and 
thus was diſſipated a conſpiracy, which, had Mont. 
ford obtained the victory of that day, would have 
ſubverted the Engliſh laws and liberties ; the body 
of the elder Montford was diſmembered as a trai- 
tor, but thoſe of the other barons, were by the 
monks of Eveſham interred. 
The army of the confederates was totally ruined 
by this defeat, while the prince only loſt three offi- 
cers of any note, whoſe names have periſhed through 
the negligence of writers. By this vigory the king 
ofthe Romans, and. the other illuſtrious captives of 
the king's party, who had been impriſoned ever 
ſince the fatal battle of Lewes, obtained their liberty. 
The Tower of London was ſurrendered by the vi- 
dow of the juſticiary Hugh d'Eſpenſer, but the 


| caſtle of Kenilworth was (till kept by Simon Mont- 


ford, who releaſed the king of the Romans, that he 
might obtain the better terms for himſelf, 

The king having returned from Eveſham to 
Worceſter, immediately revoked all the grants and 
other writings he had ſigned, to the prejudice of 
himſelf or the prince. The citizens of Hereford 
were pardoned, on payment of a large fine. The 
- poſts which bad been filled by the earl of Leiceſter, 

were declared vacant, and diſpoſed of by the king“ 
order, 1 

Theſe neceſſary precautions being taken, the 
king repaired to Wincheſter, where he called a par- 
liament, in which the effects of the rebels were con- 
fiſcated to the crown, and a reſolution was entered 
on, to inveſt, and deſtroy the city of London, which 
had always favoured the intereſt of the maleconten. 

When the citizens were informed of this detel, 
mination, and alſo of their having been adjudg* 
to have forfeited their privileges, they ſubmitted! 
the mercy of the king, who deprived the cit) e 
its chains, barricadoes, gates, , magiſtrates, ® 
charter, which the inhabitants were obliged to fe- 
deem with a large ſum of money; and F itz-Th0- 
mas, the mayor, with ſeveral of the aſſociates wee 


them to exert themſelves like men, whoſe lives and 


Iiberties were now at ſtake ; at the ſame time he 


* 


| impriſoned, till they agreed to purchaſe their li- 
berty with the greater part of their ſubſtance- 5 
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8 | ederated barons were perſecuted with 
pres their effects being ſeized, and 
3 Ok hunted about, till deſpair became their 
1 fuge. The inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
on 10 oth exaſperated at Henry's ſevere treat- 
be 0 of the Londoners, that they fitted out a 
= fleet, with which they burnt the town of 
e O's and committed ſeveral acts of piracy, 
agent to the commerce and navigation of the 
. at theſe depredations, Henry deter- 
mined to puniſh their inſolence ; accordingly prince 
Edward marched againſt .them, took the town of 
Winchelſea by aſſault, and hanged ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent inhabitants; and the other ports, 
alarmed at this ſeverity, ſubmitted, on promiſe of a 
eneral amneſty, and the confirmation of their pri- 
vileges. At the ſame time the caſtle of Dover was 
ſurrendered by the garriſon on conditions very ho- 
able, | LS 

wil Simon de Montford kept poſſeſſion of Kenil- 
worth-caſtle, then accounted the ſtrongeſt fortifica- 
tion in Europe. The king of the Romans warmly 
ſolicited his pardon, declaring that he had ſaved his 
life at the hazard of his own, and ſet him at liberty 


without ranſom : but this grateful ſolicitation was 


ineffectual, for Montford was proſcribed as a rebel, 
and declared a traitor to his country. 


Provoked at this ſeverity, he determined to afſem- . 


ble the remains of his father's army, and ſeize on 
the iſland of Axholm, in Lincolnſhire, where he 
fortified himſelf, and was ſoon joined by a conſi- 
derable number of his father's friends. i 

Prince Edward, judging it abſolutely neceſſary 
to repel ſuch a body of enemies, marched thither at 
the head of his forces, and found the place well 
fortified by art and nature. But he carried on his 
attack with ſuch vigour, that the beſieged, after a 
reſolute defence, were obliged to ſurrender, on con- 
dition of their ſtanding to the award of prince Ed- 
ward, and the king of the Romans, provided the 
ſentence did not extend to their lives, limbs, or per- 
petual impriſonment. Young Montford according- 
ingly obtained pardon, and an annuity of five hun- 
dred marks granted him out of the Exchequer, on 
condition of his departing the kingdom, 

A.D. 1266 In the mean time the queens who 

dad reſided two years in France, ar- 
rived in England, accompanied by Ottoboni, cardi- 
nal of St. Adrian, the pope's legate, armed with 
ſeveral bulls, confirming thoſe of his predeceſſor 
againſt Leiceſter and his adherents, whom he now 
excommunicated dead or living; he likewiſe laid an 
interdict on all lands; granted to Henry one year's 
tenth of the clergy's revenues, and ſummoned the 
biſhops of Worceſter, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, and 
London, to anſwer for their crimes in ſupporting 
Leiceſter -in his rebellious proceedings, and dif- 
regarding the cenſures denounced by the pope, 
againſt that arch rebel, and all his party. 

The biſhop of Worceſter, on profeſſion of peni- 
tence, was abſolved, and died ſoon after; but the 
other three were ſent to Rome, in order to undergo 
ſuch puniſhment as his holineſs ſhould think proper 
to inflict, The caſtle of Kenilworth till held out, 


and the garriſon inſolently cut off the hands of a 


royal herald, who was ſent to ſummon them to ſur- 
render, 27 | 


The king, exaſperated at theſe proceedings, iſſued 


orders for aſſembling the whole force of the king- 
dom at Oxford, in order to reduce this caſtle, 


Having aſſembled the troops he advanced o 


orthampton, where he received advice that ſome 


rebel barons had ſurprized and plundered the city of | 


.lncoln, 


| This intelligence obliged him to continue ſome 
ume at Northampton, where he diſpatched prince 


ward, with a body of troops, to recover Lincoln, 


. 


But the rebellious contagion had ſpread farther 
than Henry perceived; the earl of Herby having 


taken up arms, was joined by John d'Ay ville, and 


Bernard Wake. This event diſconcerted Henry's 


ſcheme for reducing the caſtle of Kenilworth, as 
he was obliged to diſpatch his ſon; at the head of 


a party, to reſtrain the incurſions of the garriſon, 
while he ſent Henry, ſon to the king of the Ro- 
mans, to the north-weſt counties, now harraſſed 


and plundered by the earl of Derby and his aſſo- 


ciates. Prince Henry ſurprized the rebels in 


Cheſterfield on Whitſun-eve, where, after cutting 


great part of them to pieces, he took the earl of 
Derby priſoner ; but d'Ayville and Wake effected 
their eſcape. | | 

Thus, while Henry was engaged againſt two 
parties of rebels, prince Edward was employed 
againſt a third, more dangerous than either, headed 
by the intrepid Adam Gurdon. This nobleman, 
diſguſted at the late ſevere meaſures of the govern- 
ment, ſcorned to ſubmit his property to the will 
of a rapacious court; and the renown he had 
acquired in the field under Montford, induced 
prince Edward to prefer the conqueſt of him alone, 
to a thouſand vulgar foes ; nay, ſo emulous was he 


of his glory, that he gave orders, that when they 


ſaw Gurdon and himſeif engaged, no one ſhould * 


interpoſe. The noble rebel lay between Alton and 
Farnham, attended by a handful of men; but theſe 
ſoldiers of fortune ſubſiſted on the contribution 
raiſed from the eſtates of the royal party. The 
acceſs to his camp, or rather retreat, was winding, 
gloomy, and unknown to all but himſelf and his 
tollowers. Edward watched his motions ; and one 
day eſpying him in his return at the head of his 
party, attacked him hand to hand. | 

Now each party kept a reſpectful diſtance from 
their leader. Adam was animated by the honour of 
waging ſingle combat with the heir-apparent to the 
crown; and Edward, by the glory that would 
accrue from the conqueſt of ſo gallant a man. 
After a fierce and equal conteſt, Edward, fired with 
congenial valour, offered his antagoniſt life, for- 


tune and freedom, in exchange for his friend- 
ſhip. | | | 


This generous propoſal Gurdon embraced, deli- 
vered his {word to his prince, and ever after be- 


haved with the utmoſt fidelity, But the caſtle of 
Kenilworth ſtill braved the attempts of Henry, 


and the Iſle of Ely afforded a ſecure retreat to the 


rebels. | | 
Notwithſtanding the fortreſs was inveſted, the 

garriſon was ſo well provided, and made ſo gallant 

a reſiſtance, that there appeared no probable method 


of reducing it, but that of famine. As the cauſe of - 


theſe troubles was the confiſcation of the eſtates of 
the rebels, and the beſtowing of them on the king's 
adherents, Henry called a parliament in the town of 


Kenilworth, to mitigate the ordinance that had been 


enacted on this ſubject; and it was decreed by a 
new law, called the Dictum de Kenilworth, that all 
forfeited eſtates ſhould be reſtored to the original 
proprietors, after a certain deduction for his ma- 
jeſty's uſe, according to the nature of the treſpaſs, or 
crime of the owner. 


But Henry de Haſtings, for his barbarity in cutting | 


off the hands of the herald, was fined in a ſum 
equal to the revenue of his eſtate for ſeven years; 
and the earl of Derby, who had twice rebelled, 
was condemned to impriſonment for the fame term, 
unleſs he choſe to throw himſelf on the. king's 
mercy. Though this decree was publiſhed within 
the hearing of the garriſon of Kenilworth, they 
continued to defend the place with ſurprizing ob- 
ſtinacy, till their proviſions beginning to fail, and 
the ſoldiers growing ſickly, they agreed to ſur- 
render the caſtle within forty days, if not relieved 
within that time, on condition of ſaving their lives, 
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limbs, horſes, and armour. The propoſal being 
accepted, hoſtages were delivered; and, at the ex- 
piration of the term ſtipulated, the garriſon marched 
out, dreadful to behold, being withered and ex- 
hauſted with fatigue and famine; and. their long 
- confinement had occaſioned ſuch a ſtench, that the 
king's ſoldiers were almoſt ſuffocated. when they 
firſt entered the caſtle, Thus ended a. ſiege, as 
memorable as any recorded in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land. | 

The king conferred the command of the fortreſs 
on his younger ſon Edmund, whom he had already 
created earl of Lancaſter, and high-ſteward of 
England, and gave him the whole eſtate of the 
earl of Leiceſter, The reduction of Kenilworth, 
and .proſpe& of ſubduing the rebels in the Ifle of 
Ely, ſeemed to baniſh the remembrance of former 
misfortunes from the mind of Henry; and though 
Edward had ſolemnly ſworn tothe earl of Glouceſter, 
when he eſpouſed his party, that he would uſe his 
utmoſt efforts to re-eſtabliſh the ancient laws of 
England, and drive the foreigners from the king's 
councils, he now ſeemed to prefer the reduttion of 
the malecontents, to the performance of the articles 
to, which he was bound ſo indiſpenſably. 

Already extended was the royal prerogative 
beyond the limits which the law preſcribed; and 
there was the higheſt reaſon to believe, that the 


king, after totally ſubduing the rebels, would ren- | 


der himſelf abſolute; a calamity which Glouceſter 
thought himſelf obliged, by the duty he owed his 
country, to prevent. In order to this, he inſiſted 
that the malecontents ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 


their eſtates, according to the Dictum de Kenil- 


worth; but on Henry's refuſal of compliance, he 
retired to his own eſtate on the frontiers of Wales, 
engaged ina treaty with Llewellin, and ſome noble- 
men in the adjacent parts, and ſent promiſe of aſſiſt- 
ance to the revolters of Ely. 8 
Offended by his abſence and military prepara- 
tions, the court ſent meſſengers to demand the cauſe 
of his non-attendance. Glouceſter, with reſpett 
and ſubmiſſion, aſſured the meſſengers, that he 
would never carry arms againſt the king or his 
ſon, but in his own defence; and that the levies he 
was raiſing were deſtined againſt his enemy Morti- 
mer. This anſwer appeaſed the king and parlia- 
ment, who granted a ſubſidy for carrying on the 
war againſt the malecontents; and at the ſame 
time the legate importuned the clergy to grant the 
ſame aid to his holineſs; but the prelates juſtly dil- 
dained a demand ſo wh rag e ns 
When the ſeſſion broke up, Henr 
A. D. 1267. took the field with his troo n and — 
vaneing into Cambridgeſhire, ſummoned the rebels 
of Ely to ſurrender; but retying on their own 
valour, and the advantage of their ſituation, they 
deſpiſed his menaces, and made fo gallant a de- 
fence that his courage abated, and he determined 
to wait the arrival of prince Edward, who was then 
abſent on an expedition againſt John de Veſci, a 
northern baron, who had ſeized the caſtle of Aln- 
wick, which the prince, at length, obliged him to 
ſurrender. | 
In the mean time Glouceſter put himſelf in mo- 
tion, with the forces he had raiſed on his own 
eſtate, and in the principality of Wales, and 
marched with ſuch expedition, that he reached the 
neighbourhood of London, before the inhabitants 
had the leaſt intimation of his deſign. 


im admittance; and he remained quiet, till 


d'Ayville, arriving with Ea of rebels from the 


north, and Robert de Willoughby with another 
from the Iſle of Ely, the draw-bridge was ordered 
to be drawn up, and the gates to be guarded for 


the defence of the citizens. But the earl, having | 
found means to ſecure the intereſt of the greater |' 
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bulwarks and barbicans were ereQted between 5 


paring for a formal ſiege, ſurrendered at diſcretion 


| To extricate himſelf from the danger in which 


The ma- 


a N ö | as king of the Two Sieilies, and accordingly de- 
3 with the advice of the legate, afforded 


| rejefting his propoſal with diſdain, he applied to 


| dominions ; alledging, that an expedition againſt 
| the Saracens of Barbary would be as acceptable 


* 


8 


f leſtine. 


part of the inhabitants, ſeized the gat 

gave admittance to the troops of the m 

tens. 8 : | i 3 
Now the populace choſe a new ſet of magiſtrates. 


es, and 


Tower and the city, and Glouceſter ſummoned ih 
legate to ſurrender that fortreſs. At firſt he aca. 
on the defenſive ; but at length all communica 
tion being cut off, and the garriſon conſequen;y 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, he pronounced a 
general anathema on thoſe who diſturbed the public 
tranquillity, and laid an interditt on the churches 
of London. 
Fruitleſs however was this ſeverity ; and the be 
gate, on receiving intelligence that the earl was pre 


Glouceſter, having thus made himſelf maſter of 
the Tower, publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring he had 
taken up arms to prove equitable terms to the re. 
volters, and that he ſhould not lay them down 
till he had compelled both the king and prince Ed. 
ward to perform the engagements which they had 
negletted as yet. 

Henry, alarmed at theſe proceedings, diſpatched 
orders to his ſon to join him without delay; and 
this being effected, they advanced and took poſt 
at Stratford, within three miles of London 
The earl of Glouceſter, who vainly flattered 
himſelf that the whole nation would flock 10 
his ſtandard, was not a little ſurprized, when 
he found an almoſt general reſort to the army 
of the king. 
he was involved, he had recourſe to the good of.. 
fices of the king of the Romans, and lord Philip 
Baſſet, by whoſe mediation he obtained pardon for 
having taken up arms againſt his ſovereign, The 
earl then ſolicited and obtained the royal clemency 
in behalf of his friends and the city of London; 
but with regard to the rebels of Ely, his majeſty 
was inexorable. mt 

For a while England enjoyed tran- + 
quillity; but foreign ee, ee A. P. 1268. 
civil commotion. A parliament was convoked at 
Northampton, in which the legate Ottoboni de- 
clared the pope's reſolution of publiſhing a cruſade 
throughout Chriſtendom; at the ſame time ex- 
horted the Engliſh to aſſiſt in an expedition tending 
to the honour of God, and the advantage of reli- 
ion. | 
b The legate's exhortation ſucceeded; prince Ed- 
ward, and his couſin Henry, received the croſs from 
the hands of the legate, and their example was fol- 
lowed by the earls of Glouceſter, Warrenne, War- 
wick, and Pembroke; above an hundred and twenty 
knights, and an infinite number of inferior quality. 
But the royal coffers being exhauſted, a talliage 
was Jaid on all cities, boroughs, and towns in his 
dominions; and Henry, to confirm the public 
tranquillity, ſummoned a parliament to meet at 
Marlborough, where a body of laws was enadted, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the title of, the Statutes of 
Marlborough. * b 
By this time Charles, count of An- 5 
jou, had acquired poſſeſſion of the N 
Sicilian throne, by a victory obtained over young 
Conradin, whom he cruelly put to death ; and as 
the king of Tunis had paid an annual tribute to 
the emperor Frederic II. Charles claimed that right 


manded this tribute: but the Mahometan prince 


his brother Lewis, perſuading him to invade his 


to God, as a new cruſade againſt rhoſe of Pa- 


Lewis, whoſe ſuperſtitious zeal overcame every 
| | ſuggeſtion 
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ion of reaſon and common ſenſe, agreed to 
jt ben on the coaſt of Africa; and being deſirous 
= aging prince Edward in the ſame enterprize, 
1 100 him to his court, where he communicated 
1 and ſecured the prince's aſſociation, by a 
5 of thirty thouſand marks; in conſequence of 
which they adjuſted the particulars of the under- 
king, and fixed their departure for the month 
7 Auguſt the enſuing year. About this period the 
Lin of the Romans, who had lately married 
5 de Falquemort, niece to Conrade, arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, a lady celebrated for her 


' 


ing Henry. 7. . i 11 
- 1 king n after tranſlated the relics of the 


Confeſſor into a new ſhrine of ineſtimable value, 
erekted in the abbey of Weſtminſter, which he had 
lately rebuilt. Prince Edward, in the mean time, 
was wholly occupied in making preparations for 
his departure. e : 15 

The parliament, which was aſſembled on this 
occaſion, granted a twentieth of the moveables of 


Chriſtians, 125 HY | 
The earl of Glouceſter, diffident of the ſincerity 


of Edward's reconciliation, refuſed to take his ſeat 


his vow of pilgrimage. ' Edward, fearful of leaving 
behind him ſo powerful and ambitious a nobleman, 
peremptorily inſiſted on his attending him to Pa- 


ſubje& himſelf to any reſtriction, with regard to 
the time and manner of performing his vow. 

in. Happily however this diſpute was 
Re We $870. compromiſed, by the interpoſition of 
the king of the Romans, to whoſe arbitration both 
parties ſubmitted. He accordingly determined, 
that the earl ſhould accompany prince Edward to 
the Holy Land, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs or 
ſome neceſſary avocation ; that if on his arrival he 
would join the prince with his followers, he ſhould 
receive eight thouſand marks, and a ſhip for his 
paſſage ; but, ſhould he chooſe to at by himſelf, 


and be obliged to give ſecurity for applying it to 
the purpoſes of the cruſade. 

By a bond, in the penalty of twenty thouſand 
marks, he alſo obliged himſelf to keep the peace 
in England, provided he was prevented from ful- 
filling his vow; and agreed to deliver his caſtles 
of Tunbridge and. Henley into the hands of the 
king of the Romans, by way of ſecurity, till advice 


to be ſurrendered to his commiſſioners. . 


the public peace, were committed to the care of go- 
vernors, on whoſe fidelity the prince could depend. 
Robert, earl Ferrers, was {ct at liberty, and reſtored 
to the poſſeſſions of his eſtate, upon giving ſecu- 
rity for the payment of fifty thouſand pounds to 


it was firſt forfeited by the rebellion of Robert. 
of the Tower, and all his rights in the city of 


Which he farmed to a company of Italian mer- 
chants, and exafted ſome illegal cuſtoms from the 
Citizens, whom he {till hated for their attachment 
o the barons, and the inſult. they bad offered 
to bis mother. Nevertheleſs, at the inſtance of 


Wereby-all their ancient rights and privileges were 


confirmed; and the citizens, as a teſtimony of their 


. nog of the cruſade. 


- 


5 


uggelt! troops of bis brother Charles in making a 


beauties, both mental and perſonal, preſented her 


the laity; a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical revenues; 
and all the debts of the Jews, not aſſigned to 


in parliament ; nor did he ſeem inclined to perform 


ſeline; and the earl as peremptorily refuſed to 


the ſum ſhould be reduced to two thouſand marks, 


arrived of his landing in Paleſtine, when they were 


All the caſtles of importance, in order to ſecure | 


prince Edmund, to whom it had been granted, when | 
Henry had indulged prince Edward with a grant 


London, together with the duties on merchandize, 


Prince Edward he granted them a new charter, 


8 for ſo ſignal a favour, preſented him with 


ſum of five; hundred marks, towards defraying che intereſt of his ſon Edward. 


While the nation enjoyed an uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, a parliament was ſummoned at Wincheſter, 
where the king; who had likewiſe taken the croſs, 


delivered it to printe Edward, and affigned to him 


the whole produce of the ſubſidy lately granted 
for the expedition. The guardianſhip of Edward's 


ſon was committed to Richard, king of the Ro- 


mans; and the cuſtody of his lands to Walter 
Giffard, archbiſhop: of York, Philip Baſſet, Roger 


de Mortimer; and Robert Wallerand. 


Edward having taken every neceſſary precaution, 
ſet out for France, with his princeſs, his couſin 
Henry, William de Valence, Thomas de Clare, 


Roger de Clifford, and ſeveral other noblemen. 


Lewis had already landed near Tunis with an 


army of lixty thouſand men, and taken the caſtle 
of Carthage ; but, deferred the ſiege of the capital 


till che arrival of his brother Charles, king of 
Sicily, whom he did not live to receive; for he 
died of the flux, in the arms of his ſon Philip the 


Hardy, who attended bim in this expedition. 


Charles landed immediately after his deceaſe; and 
having routed the Tunians in ſeveral encounters, 


compelled their king to ſubmit to whatever terms 


he might impoſe. Edward, when he heard of the 
king's death, reſumed his firſt deſign of proceeding 


directly to Paleſtine; but being importuned by 


Philip to join him in Africa, he ſailed thither, and 


arrived at Tunis after the treaty was ſigned. This 


war being finiſhed, and the ſeaſon advanced, he 
determined to winter in Sicily ; but ſent back his 
couſin Henry to manage the affairs of Gaſcony in 
his abſence, who did not live to reach that province, 


being aſſaſſinated in the church of the Franciſcans 


at Rome, by Simon and Guy:de Montford, ſons to 
the late earl of Leiceſter. _ Cos | 
_ Being now advanced in years, Henry 5 
avoided, as much as poſſible, the e 
toils of government. About this time a diſpute 


wich, concerning their privileges; when the popu- 
lace attacked the monaſtery, ſet fire to the gates, 
burned an adjoining pariſh church, together with 
the almonry, priory, refettory, COT. and all 


the buildings in the outer court; then forcing the 


convent, murdered ſeveral monks in the cloiſters, 
inſulted and impriſoned the reſt, carried off the 


conſecrated veſſels, the church treaſure, veſtments, 


aroſe between the inhabitants and monks of Nor- 


* 


books, and all the moveables that eſcaped the 


conflagration. 


A parliament was ſummoned by the A. D. 1272. 


king at St. Edmundſbury, to concert 

meaſures for puniſhing the authors of this maſſacre, 
who were already excommunicated by the biſhop 
of Norwich; and Henry, with the advice of his 


prelates and nobility, went thither and deprived the 


city of its liberties. 


Richard, king of the Romans, who made a con- 


ſiderable figure in the hiſtory of this reign, died 


this year. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Edmund, 


as carl of Cornwall, who married Margaret, ſiſter 
to the earl of Glouceſter. By this match be 
ſtrengthened his family intereſt; and the flouriſh- 
ing condition in which his father left his eſtates and 
caſtles, rendered him a very powerful ſubjett. 
Great loſs attended Henry 


'the ſupport. of his authority. His death muſt 


|. therefore have affefled Henry, and co-operated 


with his other diſtemper ; Which increaſing daily, 
he ordered himſelf to be moved, by eaſy journies, 
to Weſtminſter, where, finding his end approach- 
ing, he ſent for the carl of Glouceſter, and infiſted 


on his taking an oath to preſerve the peace of the 


kingdom, and exert, his endeayours- in ſupporting 


Then taking a foleinir farewell of his chief nobi- 


40 4 


by the death of his 
brother Richard, who had aſſiſted him with his 
advice in all his emergencies, and contributed to 
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lity, he departed this life on the twentieth of No- 


vember, in the ſixty-Hixth year of his age, and 
Efty-feventh of his reign, His body, at his own 
requeſt, was interred near the ſhrine of Edward the 
Confeffor, in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where his tomb 
is till to be ſeen, with his ſtatue in bras. 

He had. by his queen, Eleanor of Provence; 
nine children, five of whom died in their infancy, 
but four of them ſurvived him; namely, Edward, 


who ſucceeded him on the throne; Edmund, earl 


of Lancaſter; Margaret, married to Alexander III. 
king of Scots; and Beatrix, wile to John de Dreux, 
duke of Brittany. 


Charadler of King Henry III. 


King Henry's perſon was of the middle ſtature, 
ſtrong and compact; and the lid of one of his eyes 
hung over in ſo extraordinary a manner, that part 
of the ball was concealed. The moſt ſtriking out- 
lines of his charatter were mean abilities, productive 
of an incapacity for government ; hence he became 
as much a priſoner in the hands of his own favour- 
lies, as when detained a captive in the hands of 
his enemies, He was a flave to his paſſions ; fickle, 
capricious, and violent in his temper. To which 
cauſes ought to be aſcribed, rather than to his 
arbitrary principles, all the diſturbances that hap- 


preg in his reign; and from theſe ſources aroſe {| 


is attachment to foreign favourites ; his negligence 
in obſerving his promiſes ; his paſhve ſubmiſſion 
to the arbitrary will of his miniſters; his abjea 
ſlavery to the court of Rome; his little courage, 
and lefs condutt; with that ealy ſimplicity, adapted 
to @ private ſtation, which continually induced h 
for a preſent gratification, or a little preſent eaſe, 
to ſacriſice the more ſolid advantages ariſing from 
the truſt and confidence of his people, Greedy 
of money, but profuſe in his expences, he was 
| erpeualy employed in pillaging his ſubjects, or 
laviſhing his wealth upon worthlels minions. In- 
ſtead of accommodating himſelf to the embarraſſed 
ſituation in which he found his revenue had been 
left by the military expeditions of his uncle, the 


ä 


im, 


a 


| bazons, he was tempted to levy money by 


| praiſe.” 


diſſipations of his father, and the uſurpation of the 
. 196 has, ge Pen ty y Irregular 
exaWions, which, without enriching himſelf, dil. 
gulted the whole nation. If he had few publi 
virtues, he had alſo feu perſonal vices. Addifieg 
to no kinds of debauchery, we hear of neither his 
amours nor 'afts of intemperance. Gentle and 
merciful in his diſpoſition, he was never guilty of 


any aft of cruelty ;'- þut contented himſelf wi 
puniſhing the rebels in their effects, when he might 


have deluged the ſcaffold with their blood. fie 
was of ſo eafy a diſpoſition, as to be alwayy 
governed by thoſe about his perfon. An extreme 
fondneſs for his flatterers and friends, precludeq 


| an affettion for his people, whom he ſeemed 0 


deſpiſe, as if they were only made to contribute tg 
bis pleaſure, by giving him unbounded ſupplies; 
thus making his arbitrary will or rather that of 
his miniſters, the rule of his actions; which ſpread 
a general diſcontent among his ſubjetts, and en- 
courage their leaders, from different motives, 10 
riſe in defence of thoſe privileges they deriyed 
from their anceſtors. However, one truth may be 


| drawn by way of inference, which ought ever 10 


be thankfully acknowledged as a divine mercy hy 
every Engliſh Proteſtant, that the people of this 
country have derived the moſt valuable bleſſings 
from their weakeſt ſovereigns. The envied liber. 
ties we now wears are owing chiefly to the glo- 
rious ſtruggles of our forefathers in this and ſome 
ſucceeding reigns. The devotion of Henry III. 
has been highly. extolled by ſome ' writers; upon 


| what good ground we do not pretend to lay, 
| Being once engaged in a diſpute with Lewis of 


France, concerning the preference between ſermons 
and maſſes, he replied, in anſwer to what was 
urged in favour of the former, “ J had rather have 
one hour's converſation with a friend, than hear 
twenty elaborate diſcourſes pronounced in his 
We ſhall finiſh this picture with ob- 
ſerving, that his flender talents and natural pro, 
penſities would have ſecured him that happinels in 
a lower ſtation, of which thev deprived him when 
ſeated upon a throne, 


WEL: e e e . 


Edward returns. from Palefline, where he had performed ſeveral important actions Is crowned in England 
with great pom p His firft a&s of civil government —His military exploits, whereby Wales is ſubjefted is the 
crown of England—ls umpire between Bruce and Baliol, two competitors for the crown of Scotland, and decides 
in favour of the latter —Redures Scotland to the form of an Engliſh province—Enyages in a war with France, 
and afterwards with Scotland— Raiſes money by ſeveral illegal means Is forced 10-fign the two charters Ol. 
tains a bull from the pope, to abſolve bim from his oath to obſerve them ; and afterwards finally eſtabliſhes the 

| ame wil bout compulſion—Diſputes between him and France referred to the pope Abe Scots, headed by Wallace, 

1 again revoli—They.are again ſubdued, and Wallace ſuffers as a traitor—A third attempt of the Scots to recover 

1 ö tbelr liberty under Robert Bruce, who is put to flight—Death, fumily, and character of Edward. 


We | | PDWARD, ſurnamed Long- | 
It : * D. 4078. 1 ſhanks, at the time of his fl. nity when no one was in the room but Edward and 
ther's death, was engaged in the holy wars. The J himſelf, . to aim a dagger at his breaſt. Edward, 
Saracens were preparing to beſiege the city of {| however, warded off the blow, though in ſo doing 
Acon in Paleſtine, when the ys arrived to the he was wounded in the arm; and perceiving, the 
relief of the place; and purſuing the enemy, ob- infidel about making a ſecond attempt, he (truck 
tained ſeveral ſplendid, though not ' deciſive victo- him fo forcibly with his foot that he threw him on 
ries over them, The rapid ſucreſs of his arms at the ground; and then wreſting the dagger from bi 
lengih ſtruck the inſidels with terror, and deter- hain. he inſtantly plunged it in the barbarian“ 
- mined them to attempt the deſtruction of an in- heart. But the wound Edward had received ſoon 
Arepid warrior, agaivit 'whom they defpaired af exhibited'alarming ſymptoms, it having been give? 
maintaining. a Tuccelsful oppoſition in the- field. I by à poiſoned weapon. The prinoe made his will, 
and waited the approach of death wich a degree 

compoſure truly heroic.” But an Engliſh ſyrge® 


One of the followers of the Old Man of the Moun- | 
lain, who were then called Afſaſſivs, having pro- 


carrying on a negotiation, he took an opportu. 
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cation, by u 
duch ade mortified fleſh, where | it to be 
neceſlary, reſtored his patient to perfect health in 
ee, ee e 

Some ſhort time alter his recovery, Edward, con, 
Linced that it would be impoſſible with his handful 
of men to oppoſe, with any hopes of ſuccels, the 
numerous armies of the Saracens, liſtened to the 
offers of peace tendered bim by the ſultan of Baby- 
on, with whom, he concluded a peace for tea 
years, ten months, and ten days, After having 
ligned this treaty, he embarked the remains of his 
little army, and paſſed over to Sicily. Here he 


received the news of his father's death. The 


ſorrow he expreſſed on that ocgaſiqn, demonſtrated 
at once his tenderneſs and filial affection. Advice 
arrived a few days after of the death of his infant 
ſon, who died at Acon in Paleſtine. This lols, 
however, affected him much leſs than the former; 
and the king of Sicily expreſling a ſurpriſe at this 
difference of ſentiment, Edward told him, that the 
loſs of a ſon he might hope to repair, but that of a 
father was irreparable. | 15 

In the mean time, the Engliſh nobility, imme- 
diately on the death of Henry, apprebending 
danger from delay, repaired to the high altar at 
Weſtminſter, where they ſwore allegiance to prince 


Edward; and then ſummoned a parliament to pro- 


vide for the ſafety of the kingdom. The govern- 


ment was veſted in the hands of Walter Giffard, | 
archbiſhop of York ; the earl of Cornwall, ſon of 


Richard, king of the Romans; and Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Glouceſter. Theſe guardians of the 


realm entered upon their high office, without heing | 
diſturbed with oppoſition from the people, or 
| The military genius 
of Edward, his ſucceſs in ſubduing the inſurgents, 
his moderation in ſettling the kingdom, had pro- 


faftion among themſelves. 


cured him great eſteem, blended with affeftion, 


among all orders of men. The higheſt opinion 
was entertained of his merit; and all ranks among 


the people wiſhed earneſtly to ſee him on the throne 
of England. 


A. D. 1273. tribute of grief to the memory of his 


much lamented parent, he ſet out for England; and 


aking deep inciſions, and cutting | 
be judged it to be 


paſſing through Chalons in Burgundy, he was in- 


vited by the prince of that country to ſhew his 


dexterity at a tournament he was then preparing to 


celebrate. Edward, who excelled in thoſe martial 


exereiſes, did not decline the opportunity of diſtin- 


guiſhing himſelf in that great aſſembly of- nobles. 


But the engagement became a ſerious affair. Edward 


lignalized his courage and addreſs in arms. The 
glory be acquired excited envy. Foiled in every 
attempt, the French knights were exaſperated, 
and made a furious attack upon the Engliſh, 
The French were, however, repulſed ; yet not with- 
Hut a conſiderable effuſion of blood. This ren- 
counter obtained the name of the Little Battle of 
balons. From Chalons, Edward proceeded to 
Paris, where : | 
minions he held in France. 
marched to Guienne 
that province, which 
a diltracted ſtate. 


| From thence he 
and reſtored 'tranquillity to 


AD. 1274, 


continent, he paſſed over into Eng- 
and, where | 


he did homage to Philip for the do- 


had for ſome time been in 


he was received with the moſt joyful. 


| Xclamations by his.ſubje&ts, and ſolemnly crowned 


vit a ſpf 


vl Muetegnth of p Auguſt, by Robert, archbiſhop of 
8 Sabin, in the preſence of Alexander 111. king 

Soland, the duke f Brivany, and all the 
Engliſh peers, Pega Fong | 5 
Aid began this reign vieh correging thoſe 
pk ers which his/father's looſe adminiſtration had 


""veed.ino All parts of the kingdom, He re- 


endid magnificence at Weſtminſter, on 


o 


| 
| 


As ſoon as Edward had paid the 


Affairs being now ſettled on the 


ed 10 reduce 10 obedience this 


ſolved to diminiſh the power of the great, and to 
give protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, 
by an exact diſtribution of Juſtice, and a rigid exe- 


cution of the laws. He cauſed ſeveral uſeful ſta- 


tutes to be enatted, in a parliament held at Weſt- 
minſter, He made ftriet inquiries into the conduct 
of all the judges, and inferior magiſtrates, and diſ- 
placed ſuch as were. negligent or corrupt, Thus 
introducing juſtice and order in the room of oppreſ- 
ſion and violence. The adulteration of the coin 
was one of the various diſorders to which the nation 
was ſubje&, and the imputation of this crime fell 
upon the Jews; two hundred and eighty of whom 
were hanged in London alone, beſides thoſe who 
ſuffered in the other parts of the kingdom. By 
bribing the king's council in the latter end of the 
late reign, the 5 had been admitted to almoſt all 
the privileges of denizens. They purchaſed houſes, 
lands, and manors. Theſe, with the goods of great 
numbers of them were confiſcated and ſold. To 
revent its being ſuſpefted, that the guilt of the 
ufferers chiefly conſiſted in their wealth, the 


| king ordered a moiety of the money. thus raiſed, 


to be diſtributed among ſuch as were willing to be 
converted to Chriſtianity ; but very few: of them 
were induced by this golden bribe to ſacrifice the 
religion of their fathers. *. Some time after, Ed- 
ward, prompted by rapacity, reſolved to free the 
land entirely of that hated race, and with one graſp 
to ſeize all that belonged. to them. He left them 
only money ſufficient to bear their expences into 
foreign countries: but the inhabitants of the cinque 
ports, filled with-the avidity of their ſovereign, robbed 
them of this ſmall pittance, and even threw man 

of them into the ſea; a crime for which the king, 
who would be the ſole plunderer in his dominions, 
inflicted on them a capital puniſhment. It is ſaid, 
that no leſs than fifteen thouſand Jews were at this 
time {tripped of their effects and. baniſhed, The 
extreme exigences of the ſtate, in conjunction with 
the poverty of the crown, was probably the cauſe of 
this egregious tyranny exerciſed againſt. the Jews. 
An evil which Edward alſo endeavoured to remove 
by more honourable expedients. He introduced a 
ſtrict frugality in the management of his revenue: 
he prevailed on his parliament to grant him a fif- 
teenth of all moveables: he obtained from the 
pope a grant of the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues 2 three years: he engaged the merchants 
to conſent to a perpetual tax of half a mark on 
every three hundred ſkins : he likewiſe iſſued com- 
miſſions to ſearch into all encroachments on the 
royal demeſne. The commiſſioners, in the execu- 
tion of their office, began to carry matters too far 
againſt the barons, by calling in queſtion titles to 
. ro which for ſeveral generations had de- 
ſcended from father to ſon. Earl Warrenne, a no- 
bleman who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the royal 
cauſe during the late reign, being deſired to ſhew 
his title deeds, be drew his ſword, ſaying, that 
William the Baſtard had not conquered the king- 
dom for himſelf alone; that his anceſtor was a joint 
adventurer in the enterprize, and he was reſolyed 


to maintain what had from that time remained 


unqueſtioned in his family. Edward, ſenſible of 
the danger of proceeding too far, very prudent- 
ly deſiſted from making further inquiries of that 


Ihe king now 


undertook an enter- 


prize more ſulted to his active diſpo- 9. P. 4276. 


ſition. Llewellin, prince of Wales, had, during the 
late reign, employed every expedient to promote 
the ſucceſs of the barons. Being at preſent cloſel 

connefted wich the Montford family, he refuſed 4 


o 


repair to the court of Edward and to pay him ho- 


mage. The haughty ſpirit of the Engliſh monarch 
could not hrook ſuch an jnſult, and he-determin- 
reftaRory. vaſſal. 
e Lleuellin 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


— 


Llewellin kept up a ſecrct correſpondence with his 
former friends, and in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt 


with them, paid his addreſſes to Eleanor, a daughter 
of the late earl of Leiceſter. The young lady, 
who was at France, where ſhe had taken refuge on 


the death of her father, embarked for Wales, under 
the care of her brother Aumeri; but being detained 


in her paſſage near the iſles of Scilly, the betrothed 


princeſs was ſent to the court of Edward, where ſhe 
was detained a priſoner of ſtate ; but her brother 
-- was committed to Corf-Caſtle. Soon aſter, deputies 


arrived from Llewellin, . offering to ranſom the 
princeſs, whom he aſſerted to be detained in viola- 
tion of the law of nations. But Edward refuſed to 
ſet Eleanor at liberty, unleſs 'Llewellin would en- 
gave to make reparation for, all devaſtations com- 
m:tted by him on the coaſt of England, and reſtore 
all the caſtles he had taken, Llewellin refuſed 
the conditions, and hoſtilities immediately com- 


menced between them; but the operations of the- 


firſt campaign were of little conſequence, neither 


Edward nor Llewellin heading their troops in 


perſon. 
On the approach of ſummer, Ed- 


A. D. 1277. yard led his army into Wales. As 


there was no proportion between the forces of . 


Kdward and thoſe of the Welſh, the latter retired 
to thole inacceſſible mountains, which had hitherto, 
during many ages, defended his predeceſſors againſt 
all the attempts of the Saxon and Norman con- 


querors; and he accordingly retreated to the hills 


of Snowden, determined to defend himſelf to the 
laſt extremity. But Edward, equally cautious as 
brave, entering by the North with a formidable 
army, penetrated into the heart of the country ; and 
having carefully explored every road in his rout, 
and lecured every pals, approached the Welſh 
army in its laſt retreat. Deſtitute of magazines, 
coped up in a narrow corner, both they and their 
cattle were expoſed to all the horrid attacks of fa- 
mine; and Llewellin, without being able to make 
one effort for his independence, was at laſt obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, and receive the terms 
impoſed on him by the vittor. He bound himſelf 
to pay fifty thouland pounds as a compenſation 
for damages; to do homage to the crown of Eng- 
land, in which all the barons of Wales, except four 
near Snowden, were to join; to relinquiſh the 
country between Cheſhire and. the river Conway ; 
to ſettle on his brother Roderic a thouſand marks a 
year, and five hundred on David; and to deliver 
ten hoſtages for ſecurity of his future ſubmiſſion. 
On Llewellin's performing the other articles, Ed- 
ward remitted the payment of the filty thouſand 
pounds, which, from the poverty of the country, 
he was probably unable to raiſe, Complaints how- 
ever ſoon aroſe on the ſide of the vanquiſhed ; their 
e nquerors, inſolent on obtaining ſo eaſy a victory, 
opprelled the inhabitants of the diſtritts that were 
yielded to them: the lords of the Marches com- 


- mitted with impunity all kinds of violence on their 
Welſh neighbours; new and ſevere terms were im- 


poſed on Llewellin; and Edward, when that prince 
attended him at Worceſter, exatted a promiſe, that 
he ſhould retain no perſon in his mk who 
might be dilagreeable to the Engitſh monarch : be- 


ſides theſe, other inſults were offered both to the. 


Welſh and their prince, which raiſed their indigna- 
tion, and made them determine rather to encounter 
every danger, than, to ſubmit to ſuch oppreſſions. 
David alſo, Llewellin's brother, perceiving the ab- 
je ſtate to which his country was reduced, made 
peace with his brother, and promiſed to concur 


wich him in defending the public liberty, Exaſpe- 


rated at the unjuſt treatment of their haughty vie" 
"tors, the Welſh flew to arms, and Edward, not 
dilpleaſed with an a. e of rendering his 
conquelt abſolute, ſummoned all his military tenants, 


Tur NEW any COMPLETE 


2 


* 


and advanced into Wales, with an army much 
powerful to allow them any reaſonable hopes 
conqueſt, e ee 1 2 55 
At firſt the Welſh, from the ſituation of thei 
country, gained ſome advantages over Luke 00 
Tony, one of Edward's captains, Who with a . 
tachment had paſſed the Menaw ; but ſoon af, 
Llewellin had the misfortune to be ſurpriſed 55 
Mortimer, when a battle enſuing he was fan with 
two thouſand of his men. His head, together With 
the news of the vittory, were ſent to the kin 
We could wiſh for the credit of the Engliſh to 90 


to London, where, with all the brutiſh inſolence gf 
national rancour, it was conveyed as a paveant 
through the ſtreets, and at laſt crowned with a flver 
circle, in contempt of a prophetical tradition, which 
ſaid, that Llewellin's head ſhould ride down Cheap. 
ide, encircled with a filver diadem. It was next 
placed upon a pillory, from whence it was conveyed 
to the Tower of London, crowned with ivy, in jj. 
dicule of the prophecy, which ſaid the crown of 
Brute ſhould be worn by Llewellin. 

David, who ſucceeded him in the 
principality, was never able to collect 
an army ſufficient to face the Engliſh: he was 
chaſed from mountain to mountain; hunted from 
one retreat to another; obliged to uſe various dil. 
guiſes in order to conceal himſelf; and was at laſt 
diſcovered in his lurking-place, having been be. 
trayed by ſome of his domeſtics. About the end 
of the ſummer he was brought priſoner to Rothland. 
Caſtle, where the Engliſh monarch then refidel, 
Upon this occaſion Edward behaved with. a cruely 
that has ſtained his character, He ſent him 10 
Shrewſbury in chains, brought him to trial before 
the peers of England, and cauſed this ſovereign 
prince, for defending by arms his own hereditary 
authority, and the liberty of his country, to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, 

The Welſh, after this unjuſtifiable execution, 
made no further efforts to ſupport the fallen ſtate of 
their liberty, The nobility delivered up ther 
, caſtles, and the whole country was annexed to the 
crown of England, It is glorious for the memories 
of this brave people, that after ſo long a ſtruggle 
for freedom, they fell into dependence indeed, but 
not into ſlavery, and that their dependence bears 
rather the appearance of union with friends equal 
tenacious of freedom with themſelves. Edwan 
now having fettled the government of Wales, dl. 
vided part of its lands among his barons. He 
ſent Rhees ap Vaughn, who had ſurrendered, a pf 
loner to the Tower; and built two caſtles, one a 
Aberconway, and another at Caernarvon. In order 
to reconcile the Welſh to his government, he ef 
his queen, when near her time, in the caſtle of Car: 
narvon, where ſhe was delivered. Upon which 
event, having aſſembled the Welſh, he promiſed io 
give them a prince of unexceptionable character; 
Welſhman by birth, and one who could ſpeak no 
other language. Having teſtified their joy W 
loud acclamations, the infant was produced, an 
inveſted in preſence of the people with the prive” 
| pality of Wales. Edward's eldeſt ſon, Alſo, 
dying ſoon aſter, the infant, prince Edward, became 
heir to the crown of England, and from this time 
fg gave a title to the eldeſt ſon of the Britiſh 
kings. | : 

The whole kingdom, after the ſettle- , P. 1986, 
ment of Wales, Pein rendered com- ö 
pletely tranquil, Edward paſſed over to the coul. 
nent, in order to make peace between Alphonſo, king 
of Arragon, and Philip the Fair, who had lately ont 
ceeded his father, Philip the Hardy, in the poſe 
ſion of the crown of France. He continued abro 
about three years, and during the greater part o. 


time was employed in fettling this intricate WE. 


7 


recording, that Edward ordered the head to he ſent 


A. D. 1283. 


4 


3 


tiation, whic 


judges: | 
ſummone 

trial, Two on 
againſt the 1 
15 and 
one hundr 
who were 


nor, 
tine. 
twenty-nin 

Daene with the moſt. poignant ſorrow. Her 
remains were carried to Weſtminſter, and interred 
with great funeral pomp. At every place. where 
her body reſted, and where dirges were ſung for her 
ſul, Edward cauſed ſtone, croſſes, on. which her 
arms were engraven, to be eretted to her memory. 


come of - theſe, though greatly defaced, are. ſtill 


remaining. : „ a 
It will be neceſſary, as the affairs 


A. D. 1290: of Scotland form a very intereſting 


part in the tranſactions of this and ſome following 


reigns, to give here a conciſe account of the ſtate 


of that kingdom at this time. o er tf io] 

In 1286 died Alexander III. who had married 
the ſiſter of Edward, by a. fall from his horſe, at 
Kinghorn, without leaving any male iſſue, or any 
other deſcendant than Margaret, daughter of Eric, 
king of Norway, married to Margaret, daughter of 
Alexander, king of Scotland. This princeſs, who 
was commonly called the maid of Norway, though 
a female, an infant, and a foreigner, had; through 
her grandfather's care, been acknowledged ſucceſſor 
by the ſtates of Scotland; and on the death, of Alex; 
ander, the ſteps which had been previouſly: taken 
appeared ſo juſt and prudent, that ſhe was acknow- 
ledged queen of Scotland, without any of thoſe 
diſorders in che kingdom, that might naturally have 
been apprehended to enſue. ,, The biſhops, of St, 
Andrew's and Glaſgow, the earls of Fife and Buchan, 
and James, ſteward of Scotland, who were appointed 
her guardians, entered peaceably on the adminiſtra- 
tion; and the infant princeſs, under the protettion 
of Edward, her great uncle, and Eric her father, 
who exerted themſelves on this occaſion, was firmly 
leated on the throne of Scotland. This event 


ſcemed of the utmoſt importance to Edward, who 


uilt upon it a project of uniting in his ſon, the 
whole iſland into one monarchy. To promote this 
great end, he intended a marriage between Marga- 
ret and the prince of Wales, his eldeſt ſon. The 
[riendſhip which: had for ſome years prevailed be- 
ween the two nations, greatly facilitated this 
ſedeme, which appeared ſo favourable to the gran- 
deur and happineſs of both kingdoms ; and .the 
ſtates of Scotland readily conſented, that their 
young queen ſhould be educated in Edward's court. 


ealous however of the liberty and indepgndency 


ot their country, they took care, before they threw 
nemlelves into the arms of ſo powerful a monarch, 
to ſtipulate the following conditions, = 
, That the Scots ſhall enjoy all their privileges 
0 Immunities both eccleſiaſtical and civil; ſaving 
| 2 rights of the king of England, or any other per- 
on on the Marches, or elſewhere. MO TID, 
II. That if Edward and Margaret ſhould die 
hang iſſue of the body of Margaret, the kingdom 
vg vert, entire, free, abſolute, aud independent, 
ehe next immediate een ip. Arn 
5 g That in caſe of the death of prince Edward, 


6 
„ 
q * 


4 


4 
4 


J 
| 
t 
: 


lucceed herr f ab. 
VII. That all p; 
matters concerning 
land, ſhall be held within the limits of the kingdom. 
VIII. That no duties, taxes, levies of men, &c. 
ſhall be exacted in Scotland, but ſuch as being uſual 
in former times, ſhall conſiſt with the common in- 
tereſt and good of the nation, 9 51 
IX, That the king of England ſhall oblige 
himſelf and his heirs, in a bond of one hundred 
thouſand. pounds ſterling, payable. to the church of 
Rome, and to be applied to the ſupport; of the 


cruſades in the Holy Land, to make reſtitution of 


the kingdom in thè caſes aforeſaid; and that be ſhall 


conſent that the pope reſtrain him and his, bheirs, by 


excommunicating them, and interdicting their king- 
dom, to both the above reſtrictions, and payment of 
the ſaid ſum of money, if he or they do not ſtand 
to ie pre mie. „ % tig er fie 39112 
X. That Edward, at his own expence, ſhall 
procure Deere to confirm theſe articles, within a 
year after the conſummation of the marriage; and 
alſo that within the ſame time, the bull of his holi- 


5 „ 


neſs ſhall be delivered to the eſtates of the kingdom 


of Scotland. CCC 

No two nations could have treated more on 
a footing of equality, than Scotland and England 
maintained, during the whole courſe of this tranſ- 
action; and notwithſtanding Edward gave his aſſent 


to the article, reſpectipg the future independency 


of the Scottiſh crown, with “ a ſaving of his 
rights;“ this reſerve gaye no alarm to theinobility 
of Scotland, becauſe thoſe . rights. having been 
hitherto little. heard, of, had occaſioned ng diſtur- 
bance, and becauſe the Scots had ſo near'a,proſpe& 
of ſeeing them entirely abſorbed, in the right of 
their, ſovereignt 7. | od F-3\ 


5 


When the above articles were ra- 
pointed the queen's lieutenant in Scotland: and the 
earl of Warrenne, with the dean of Vork, two 


tified, the biſhop of Durham. was ap- A., D. 121. 


Scottiſh commiſſioners, , embarked; ſor Norway. 


In their return with the young princeſs, they were 
unfortunately overtaken - a dreadful; ſtorm, and 
driven into an Iſle of the Qrkneys, where ſhe died. 
Thus were all the hopes formed on this coalition 


fruſtrated, and Scotland involved in all the cala- 


Robert Bruce and John Balio l d fcended 
in the female line from the brother of that William 
who had been taken priſoner by Henry II. were 


the principal competitors for the Scottiſh crown, 


Bruce was the Jon of one of the youngeſt daughters 


ol the earl of Huntingdon, William's brother; and 


4 
? 


Baliol was the ſon, of Deyergilda,. the only daughter 
of the eldeſt, The former was therefore one degree 
„ nearer 


5 47 ny „ * 


et, her majeſtys 
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nearer the common ſtock ; hut the latter had a pre- 
ferable tithe According to the law of primogeniture, 
The Scots, who were at this; time à grôſs and ig- 
rioratit people, were little qualißed to diſcuſs the 
alaims of theſe competitors, The parllament was 
divided and if they had determined the diſpute by a 
plurality of voices, the competitors were ſo powe ful, 
that thete were little bopes of '@ fubmiflion' to their 
deciſion; the animoſitiés of the parties would in all 
ptobability have been heightened, and che nation 
plunged into ak the borrers of a civil war. Tt was 
therefore refulved to fefer the conteſt to the king 
of England; Who had already thewn himſelf an able 
and impartial arbitrator in eontefitions between 
different princes of Europe, and 'was'' ſufficiently 

werful' to compel the unſucceſsful elaimant' to 

bmit to his ſentence. The claimants were now 
redheell to three, John Baliol, Robert Bruce; and 
. Haſtings; and their contentions made way for 

© exepution of Edward's defigns ; who having his 
ambition fired, reſolved to lay hold of the preſent 


favourable opportunity of reviving the claims of 


the kings of England, to a feudal ſuperiority oyer 
Scotland, imagining that if this pretenſion was once 
ſubmitted to, the abſolute ſovereignty of that king- 
dom would ſoon follow. Edward pretended to att 


Vith the moſt cautious circumſpettion in this 


buſineſs, He had taken a previous reſolution, yet, 
with'a ſpecies of conſummate policy and artifice, 
he directed that proper inquiries ſhould be made 


imo the validity of each claſm, which might enable 


him to form a judgment on the queſtion: but to 


enforce his 6wn proofs, he marched towards the 
borders of Scotland with à powerful army, and | 


ſummoned the barons of that kingdom to meet him 
at Norham-Caſtle, ſituated on the ſouthern banks of 
the Tweed. | bas Iii of Tov 3 0 „ : 
Though the barons were in the higheſt degree 
alarmed and diſguſted on receiving this ſummons, yet 
they did hot think it would be prudent to diſpute the 
matter with a prince of Edward's power. They 
therefore met him at the time and place appointed, 
where he produced what he called his proofs of his 
own claims, in preference” to thoſe of any other of 
the candidates; Which grounds of his pretended ſu- 
dank he had extracted from numerous records, 

ept in monaſteries down from the time of Edward 
the Elder. The Scotch parliament were ſo con- 
founded at a claim of which they had hitherto 


formed no idea, and which they conceived to be 
founded in manifeſt injuſtice, that they remained 


ſilent. Their ſilence the king interpreted into a 
conſent to the legality of his - own and having 
declared that he akted as ſoyereign lord of Scot: 
land; he addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral compe- 
titors ſor the crown, demanding that they ſhould 
acknowledge his juſt claim, All the claimants 
over-awed” by his preſence, and influenced by the 
fear of his power, behaved with the greateſt obſe- 
quiouſneſs., Robert Bruce was the firſt who recog- 
nifed his right of ' ſuperiority over Scotland, and 
the reſt; when required, made a like acknowledg- 


ment with ſeeming! willingrieſs,” though Bahol was , 
the laſt Who gave his affent. This being done, Ed- 


ward gave orders,” that Baliol, with thoſe Who ad- 
heted to him, ſhould chooſe forty commiſſioners, 
and Bruce, with his adherents, forty more. The 
king added 'twentyfour Eügliſhmen to theſe,” and 
them directed theſe hundred and four commiſfioners 
to examine the/cauſe, and make che report to him; 
promifing to give his determination in the following 
year." At the ſume time be pretended, chat it Wks 
neceſſary to bave all'the fortreſſes of Scotland put 
into Rs poſſeſſion; alleging,” how vain it would be 
for hum to pronounce'any ſentence, without havin 

pbcer to enſorce it. The demand was complied 


dead fetürned o England. 


191899 


vith-hoth by the parlament and the clajmants, and 


r — 


Tur NEW and COMPLETE. HISTORY OF 


| 


Norman ſhip met off the coaſt, near 
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The titles of Baliol and Robert Ag 
Bruce, whoſe claims appeared to be A. D. 1292, 


beſt founded among the competitors to the ee 


of Scotland (the number of whom ſome writs 
have aſſerted to have been twelve) were the ub. 
ject of general diſquiſition, as well as of debe. 
among the commiffioners. The queſtion was imply 
FF wa 
Whether Baliol, who was deſcended from the 
eltleſt "ſiſter, but further removed by one degree, 


* 


was to be preferred before Bruce, who was adually 


ee 0 HH © | 
The ſentiments of* the peopte of that age were 
much the ſame, reſpetting right of inheritance 
as' prevail at the preſent period throughout the 


greater part of Europe; ſo chat the commit. 


oners appointed to examine into this buſineſß 
Tx \ WH * +» 40 . «4 » 
concurred in opinion: with the, moſt able lawyer 
ts . ö N ' K 1 » 
that the claim of Baliol was better founded than 


7 t of his competitors; on which Edward deter: - 
mined in favour of Baliol, and he was put in poſ. 


ſeffion of the kingdom of Scotland, and all its for: 
treſſes, which had before been ſurrendered to the 
king of England, to whom the new Scotch king 


{wore allegiance and did homage. 


\ Scarcely was the new king of Scotland ſeated on 


his throne, when he found, that he was more 3 


vaſſaF than a ſovereign; for Edward inſtead of ex. 


erting bis rights of ſuperiority with moderation, en- 


couraged all appeals to England; ſhewing hereby 


his determination of ſtretching his royal perogative 
to its utmoſt extent, and to enforce his whole au: 


thority at once, inſtead of reducing the Scotch to 
the Engliſh yoke by gentle gradations. He obliged 
Baliol himſelf, by ſix different ſummonſes, on 
trifling occaſions, to repair to London; denied him 
the privilege of defending his own cauſe by a pro- 
curator; and compelled him, as if he had been a 
private perſon, to appear at the bar of his parlia- 
ment. By this treatment, Edward plainly intended 
to excite Baliol to take up arms againſt him, in 
order that he might ſeize upon his kingdom, under 
the colour of puniſhing him for his treaſon. The 
artifice in part ſucceeded; for Baliol, though a 
prince of gentle diſpoſition, was ſo highly inceuled, 
that. he reſolved on his return to Scotland, at all 
hazards to free himſelf from the bondage under 
which he groaned, and a war ſoon after breaking 
out between Enpland and France, he took that op- 
portunity of attempting a recovery of his freedom, 
About this time an Engliſh and 1 9. 1808, 


Bayonne, and both of them wanting water, their 
boats went to land, and the crews of each coming 
at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring, a quarrel 
aroſe about who ſhould have the water firſt. A 
Norman attempted to ſtab with his dagger an En- 
gliſhman, who grappled with him and threw him down, 
when falling, as it is ſaid, on his own dagger, It 
was ſlain. Trifling as this ſcuffle may appe#r 


wich reſpe& to England apd Normandy, it vas 


ſufficient to kindle a bloody war, and involve 4 
great part of Europe in the quarrel ; for the Not- 
man mariners- carried their complaints to the 
French court, When Philip, without inquiring ine 
the fact, or demanding redreſs,” ordered them to take 
their revenge, and not trouble him any more about 
it. The Normans, thus encouraged, ſeized en 
Engliſh 8 and hangipg ſeveral of the crew along 
with ſome dogs on the yard arm, in the preſence 
their companions, diſmiſſed, the yeſſel, and told tbe 
maviners they might inform their countrymen, that 
vengeance was now taken for the blood of . 
Norman killed at Bayonne. When the news of ll 
barbarous abt, accompanied with ſuch deliberate!” 
ſult,” reached the einque ports, their marine rs, big, 
enraged, 

taliated"in like manner upon al 


French veſſels vt 


without EY, to the | king) js 
2 out 


| waiting for ihe return of the enemy, ſunk, de.“ 
ſtroyed, or took the greateſt part of ihem. No 


| loft on this occaſion twenty thouſand men. Philip 


French being loſers, refuſed all the expedients that 


| ſtance! to adjuſt, was the point of honour with Phi- 


| lip, he being affronted with the injuries committed J vexed at this concurrence of a French and Scottiſh 


| confulted, . who conſidering his deſign upon the 


| condemned: for non- appearance, and by a ſentence 
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of Scotland; whereby that ftri union commenced, 
which, during many ages, was maintained by mu- 
tual intereſts and neceſſities, between the French 


and Seottiſn nations. Baliol confirmed this alliance 


ſoektators. The Engliſh entered into private aſſo- 


tions with the Iriſh. and Dutch ſailors 3 the |! 
fe wich the Flemiſh” and Genoeſe. The ani- | 
olity on both ſides becoming daily more violent 
5 barbarous, a Norman fleet of two hundred fail, {| 


geering to the ſouth for wine and other commo- I 


dities, Jeized all the Engliſh ſhips they met with in 
heir paſſage, plundered them of their cargoes, and 
hanged the ſeamen. | The inhabitants of the Englith | 
{:4-ports no ſooner” heard this,” than they fitted out 

a fleet of ſixty fail; ſtronger and better manned, and 


r 


1arter was given; and the Norman fleet being em- || 
ployed in tranſporting a conſiderable body of ſol- | 
diers from the ſouth, the French are ſaid to have 


the Fair now diſpatched an envoy to demand re- 
paration, and Edward ſent to Philip the bifhop of 
London, to accommodate the . quarrel; but the 


were offered; in conſequence of which the ſhips | 
and cargoes of the merchants on both ſides were | 
confiſcated; the Engliſh continued their depreda- 


ward ſent thither his brother Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caſter, to prevent, if poſſible,” the ravages of a 
bloody war. Jane, and Mary the queen dowager | 
of France, pretended to interpoſe their good offices, 

telling Edmund, that the moſt. difficult cireum- Þ 


againſt him, by his ſub-vaſſals. in Guienne; but if 
the king ok England would conſent to give him 


Seilinn and poſſeſſion of that province, he would 
eſteem his honour fully repaired; would engage to 
| reſtore Guienne immediately, and be eaſily ſatisfied 


with reſpect to all other injuries. Edward was 


Scots as a more important concern, and indulging 


bis favourite paſſion · for ſubduing that people, ſuf- ] 


ſered himſelf to be deceived by fo barefaced an arti- 
hce: he therefore ſent orders to his brother, to 


conclude and ſign a treaty with the two , queens: || 


Philip ſolemnly promiſed: to execute his part of it; 


French monarchs in poſſeſſion of Guienne, than the 
citation; was renewed; . upon which Edward was 


in form, Guienne was declared to be forfeited, and 


annexed to the crown of France. 


So completely over- reached, Edward was 
equally aſhamed and enraged; having fallen into a 


Inare, not unlike that he had ſpread for the unwary | 
Scots. Senſible of the difficulty of recovering 


% 


by ſtipulating a marriage between his eldeſt ſon, 


and the daughter of Philip de Valois. : 
The king knew well the difficul- 


ties off ralling money on his ſudje ts with- A · P. 1296. 


out their conſent, and therefore purſued the method 
pointed out by Leiceſter during the late reign; He 


1] turmonedtwo deputies from every borough, in order 
to procure their leave to the levying of the neceſſa 


taxes on the people. © It is an excellent rule,” faid 


Edward, in the preamble: of his writ, * that what 


concerns all; ſhould: be approved by all.” A fenti- 
ment worthy the conſideration of a Houſe of Com- 
mons in this more enlightened age. Nor did Edward 
ſtop here. He ſummoned alfo deputies from the in- 


1 ferior clergy, and theſe formed a lower houſe of 'con-- 


vocation; They however refuſed to obey the king's 


{| writ, leſt it ſhould be conſtrued as an acknowledg- 
ment of their having ſubmitted to the authority of 


the temporal power. It was therefore agreed, that 
the king ſhould iſſue his writ to archbifhops, Who 
ſhould in conſequence ſummon the clergy.” The 
king intended theſe deputies with' the prelates, to 
have formed one eſtate of the kingdom; but this 


| expedient rendered it neceſſary for the eccleſiaſtics 
| tions in the channel, and the Gaſcons on the weſtern | 
| coaſt of France. Philip cited Edward, as duke of | 
| Guienne, to appear in his court at Paris; and Ed- | 


to meet in two houſes of ' convocation,” under their 
reſpective archbiſhops. The Engliſh parliament, 
for they might juſtly be. now ſo called, being met, 
the barons and knights granted the king an eleventh 
of their moveables, the burgeſſes, a ſeventh, and the 
elergy, a tenth Edward employed theſe ſupplies 


in making preparations againſt his northern neigh- 


bour. About this time he received intelligence of 
the treaty between Philip and Baliol ; and though 


war, he reſolved not to encourage his enemies by a 


united efforts, without any. vigorous exertions on 
his part. He therefore ſummoned Baliol to per- 
form the duty of a vaſſal, and to ſend him a ſupply 


which he was threatened. He next required that 
the fortreſſes of Berwick, Jedborough, and Rox- 
borough, ſhould be put into his hands as a ſecurity 
during the war. He again cited Baliol to appear 
in an Engliſh parliament, ſummoned to meet at 
Newcaſtle; and when none of theſe ſucceſſive de- 


ron |] mands were complied with, he marched northward 
and recalled the-citation, for the king's appearance 


in the court of France; but no ſooner was the 


at the head of a powerful army, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. The 
Scottiſh nobility, who had very little reliance on 


council of twelve noblemen, in whoſe hands the 
| ſovereignty was lodged ; and who put the kingdom 
in the beſt poſture of defence the preſent diſtraQtions 
would admit. The Scotch army was more nu- 
merous than that of Edward's, being compoſed of 
forty thouſand infantry, and five faded horſe, but 
they wanted both diſcipline and experience; and 


enne, where he had not kept a ſingle place in 


's hands, he endeavoured to compenſate for that 


ole, by forming alliances: with ſeveral European | 


princes, . who were to attack France on differept 


be and thus divide the forces of that kingdom. | 
ich this view. he entered into a treaty with Adol- | 


Daus of Naſſau, king of the Romans, Amadæus, 


count of Savoy, the archbiſhop” of Cologne, the 


Sores of Luxemburgh and Guelders, the duke of 


avant and count of Barre, who had married his 


alle daughters Margaret and Eleanor: but theſe 
eg proved extremely burdenſome, and of no 
I . In che mean time, Philip took advantage 
lov rams. 4 jealouſy: which ſubſiſted among the 


era wers . re 1 4 AD ol itn #..* | 
He for * of Europe, of Edward's greatneſs. | 


med a ſeeret alliance with John'Baliol, king 


, 


What was ſtill of more conſequenre, diſſentions pre- 
vailed mo the leaders, From theſe alarming ap- 
pearances, ſeveral of the 'Scottiſh- nobility, among 


| whom were Robert Bruce, father and ſon, the earl 
of March and Angus, prognofticated the ruin of 


their country, and made their ſubmiſſion to Edward, 
who now paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream without 


above feven thouſand of the garriſon” put to the 
word; the governor, Sir William Douglas was 
taken priſoner. Earl Warrenne was then dif- 
"patched, at the head of ten thouſand men, to befiege 


ol the Scottiſh nobility ſtood upp: 


N 


enemy, 


o 


a ART 
n 9 
* 1 . 


puſillanimous behaviour, or by ſubmitting to their 


of forces againſt an invaſion from France, with 


the ſpirit and vigour of their prince, aſſigned him a 


oppoſition. Berwick was taken dy afſault, and 


the caſtle of Dunbar, in defence of which the flower 
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enemy, the Scots adyanced with their main body, 


under the command of, the earls of Buchan, Lenox, 
and Mar, in order to relieve it. Warrenne, not 


.dilmayed by the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 
marched out to give them battle, The Scots could 
not ſupport the furious charge of the Engliſh : they 


were loon broke, and driven with great ſlaughter ] 
from the field. Above twenty thouland are ſaid to 
baue fallen by the ſwords of the Enghſh, Dunbar 
ſurrendered the, next day, to Edward, who then 


brought up the main body of his army, and purſued 


his conqueſts without any further oppoſition from 


Baliol's army. The caſtles of Roxborough, Edin- 


burgb, and Sterling, ſubmitted after a feeble reſiſt- | 


ance; and all the ſouthern parts of the kingdom 
were ſoon brought under ſubjeRion to the Engliſh. 


And in order to reduce with. more facility. the 
northern diviſions, whoſe inacceſſible - ſituation | 
ſeemed to promile more ſecurity, Edward ordered a 
ſtrong reinforcement of Welch and Iriſh, who being | 

od to a deſultory kind of war, were better | 


accu 
qualified to purſue: the Scots into the receſſes. of 


their lakes and mountains. But the ſpirit of the 
nation was already broke by their misfortunes, and 


the timid Baliol, diſcontented with his own ſubjetts, 
abandoned all thoſe reſources, which his people 
might yet have poſſeſſed in their extremity, He 
haſtened to make his ſubmiſſion to Edward, ex- 


liege lord, and made a ſolemn and irrevocable re- 
ſignation of his crown into the hands of that mo- 
narch. Edward now marched northward towards 
Aberdeen and Elgin, without meeting an enemy. 
No Scotchman approached him, but to pay him 
ſubmiſſion and homage: even the turbulent high- 
landers, ever refraftory to their own princes, en- 


deavoured to give him early proofs of their obe- 
dlience: and Edward having brought the whole 


kingdom to a ſeeming ſtate. of tranquillity, returned 


to the ſouth with his army. There was at this time 
in the abbey of Scone, a famous ſtone, on which 
the kings of Scotland uſed to be ſeated during the 
ceremony of inauguration, and which was called 
by the vulgar, Jacob's pillow. 
graved the following Latin verſes: 


6025 fallat fatum, Scoti hune quocunq ; locatun, 
Aluvenient lapidem, regnare lenentur-ibidem, _ 
Tranſlation : 


| IF truth there be in what old prophets ſay, _ 
Where'er this ſtone 18 found, the Scots ſhall ſway, 


The king baving got this palladlum of Scotland, to 


which popular ſuperſtition paid the higheſt venera- 
tion, into his polfelfon, he ordered it to be placed 
on a chair in the abbey of Weſtminſter, where it 
remains to the preſent day. At the ſame time he 
deſtroyed all thoſe records and monuments of anti- 


July, which might Preverys the memory of the in- 


. 


ependency of the kingdom, and refute the Engliſh 


* 


claim of ſuperiority. The great ſeal of Baliol was I which the clergy brought before them; to beat 


broke, and that prince carried priſoner to London, 
nd committed to cloſe cuſtody, in the Tower, 


Two years afterwards he ſubmitted to a voluntary 


'banjſhment into France, where, without making 
any further attempts for the recovery of his throne, 


he died in a private ſtation, Earl Warrenne was 


left governor: of Scotland: Engliſhmen were ap- 
pointed to all the chief places of truſt; and Edward, 


with his viQorious army returned to England, flat- 


tering himſelf that he had attained the completion 
_ of his wiſhes, by the final reduttion of Scotland, 
Edward's. ambitious ſpirit could not reſt ſatis- 


«fed even with, ſuch a conſiderable acceſſion of 
power, He was mortified at finding his attempt to 


recover Guienne had not been equally ſucceſsful, | 
He "the 


carl of Lan- 


„ 


hall ſent thither his brother, 


+ 4 2 
* 


fene e the deepeſt ſenſe of his diſloyalty to ,his | 


Upon it are en- 
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| this repulſe, did not chooſe to proceed immediately 


Canterbury, told him, in the name of ihe whole 


tachment to the former than the latter; nor could 


This was immediately) put in execution. Ordens 


| defendants; to do juſtice to every man againl! 


— . 


caſter; with an army of ſeven thouſand 
firſt gained ſome advantages over th 


died at Bayonne; and the command devolvet o 


of the campaign, to perform any thing . — Pa 


tice. Edward finding the diſtance of GWwenne re 
dered all bis efforts againſt that province feehle n. 
uncertain, reſolved to attack France in a more by 
nerable quarter; and with this intent he mae 
Elizabeth, his daughter, to John; carl of Holland, 


at the ſame time he entered into an alliance wich 


Guy, earl of Flanders, ſtipulating to pay the ſum af al 
twenty-five. thouſand pounds, and propoſed vil re 
their united forces to invade the dominion, of fi 
Philip, He flattered himſelf, that when he 1 if 
|] peared at the head of the Engliſh, Dutch _ if 
Flemiſh armies, reinforced by his German allies ho 
ſhould compel the French monarch. to accept of q n 
peace, on condition of his reſtoring Guienne, But t 
in order to ſet this great machine in motion, confi. t 
| derable ſupplies were neceſfary ; and Edward, wit. . 
out much difficulty, prevailed on the parliamen to 
grant him a twelfth of all the moveables of the hu. j 
rons and knights; an eighth from all the borough, { 
and likewiſe a fifth; of the moveables of the church. j 
but he met with an oppolition from this quarter f 
at the head of which was the archbiſhop of Canter. ! 
bury, whereby all his meaſures, for the'preſemt, vers 
diſconcerted. Pope Boniface. VIII. having {ue. c 
ceeded Celeſtine, had reſolved to carry his do. \ 
minions over the temporal power, to as great a 8 
height as any of his predeceſſors; and on aſcendin ; 
the papal throne, had iſſued a bull, prohibitin i ; 
| rea from levying taxes upon the clergy, Mon i 
is conſent, and all clergymen from ſubmitting to d 
them, under the penalty of excommunication, in 
caſe of diſobedience, When therefore' a demand | 
vas made on the clergy of a fifth of their moveable, | 
they ſheltered themſelves under this bull, and plead- | 


ing conſcienee, refuſed to comply. The king, on 


to extremities ; but after prohibiting all rent to be 
paid them, and cauſing their granaries to be locked 
up, appointed a new convocation to confer vitl 
him upon his demand. The king hoped a little 
reflection would have brought the clergy to obe- 
dience; but Robert de Winchelſea, archbiſhop of 


body, © That the elergy owed obedience to tuo 
ſovereigns, the one ſpiritual, the other temporal; 
but their duty bound them to a much ffricter at. 


they comply in oppoſition to their ſpiritual ſo- 
vereign.” Edward, though highly enraged, con- 
cealed his reſentment; but told them, that as they 
refuſed to aſſiſt the civil power, they were unworthy 
to receive any benefit from it; and he would there- 
fore put them out of the protection of the lavs. 


were iſſued to the judges, | to receive no cauſes 
and determine ſuch only in which they weſe 


them, but to do them juſtice againſt no one. Tit 
clergy were ſoon reduced to a miſerable ſituation. 
The want of ſubſiſtence would not permit them to 
remain in their own houſes or convents; and if they 
went abroad to obtain ſupport, they were robbed 0 
their horſes and clothes, inſulted by every ruftian, 
and unable to obtain redreſs from the moſt violent 
inſults. The primate himſelf. was attacked on the 
highway, ſtripped of every thing about him, 3 

reduced to-the neceſſity of boarding with on! 
lingle ſervant, in the bouſe of a country clergyman. 
Meanwhile /the king remained an indifferent ſpec. 
tator of all theſe aQs of violence, and, comniving # 
his officers in any immediate injury on the wet 


% 
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mw le vengeance on them for refuſing to 
ah his demands. This politic, though 


harſh treatment, at laſt broke the ſpirits of the 
clergy- The whole province of York, which was 


moſt in danger from the Scots, had voted from the 


firſt a fifth of their moveables; and now the biſhops | 
of Ely, Saliſbury, and ſome others, made a com- 


ofition for the ſecular clergy within their ſees; 


and agreed, inſtead of paying a fifth, by which 


they would have diſobeyed the pope, to depoſit a 
ſum equivalent to it in a church appointed, from 
yhence the king's officers took it. Many convents 


and clergymen made a payment of a like ſum, and | 
received the king's protection; and very few eccle- 
Gaſtics in the kingdom appeared willing, for the 
ſake of their religious privileges, to ſuffer this new 


ſpecies of perſecution. 


The ſum, however, granted by parliament was 
not ſufficient to anſwer the king's neceſſities, and 
that raiſed by the clergy came in flowly. Edward, | 


therefore, to obtain further ſupplies, had recourſe 


to the moſt arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures. | 
He limited the merchants in the quantity of wool | 


allowed to be exported; and, at the ſame time, 
forced them to pay him a duty of forty ſhillings a 
ſack, which was computed to be much above the 
fifth of the value, He ſeized all the reſt of the 
wool, as well as all the leather in the kingdom, 
and diſpoſed of them for his-own benefit. He re- 
quired the ſheriffs of each county to ſupply him 
with two thouſand quarters of wheat, and as many 
of oats, which he permitted them to ſeize where 
they could find them. The cattle, and other ar- 
ticles neceſlary for ſupplying his army, were taken 
away without the conſent of their owners; and 
though he promiſed to pay an equivalent for all 
thole commodities he had plundered from the 
people, they ſaw but little probability of his ever 
performing his engagements. By ſuch illegal acts 
he hewed a diſregard to the principles of the 
feudal law, by which all the lands of his kingdom 
were held, in order to increaſe his army, and to 
enable him to ſupport that great effort which he 
propoled to make againſt France; for he required 
the attendance of every proprietor of land, pol- 
ſeſſed of twenty pounds à year, even if he held 
not of the crown, nor, by the tenor of his eſtate, 
was obliged to perform any ſuch ſervice, 

In ſpite of the great perſonal regard enter- 
tained in general for the king, theſe violent pro- 
ceedings raiſed murmurs among all orders of men; 
and it was not long before ſome of the great nobi- 
Ity, jealous of their own privileges, gave both 
countenance and authority to theſe complaints. 
Edward having aſſembled an army on the ſea-coaſt, 
which he propoſed to ſend into Gaſcony, while he 
himſelf in perſon intended to invade Flanders, 
would have put thoſe. forces under the command 
of Humphrey: Bohun, earl of Hereford, the con- 
ſtable, and Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, marſhal 


of England. But theſe two noblemen refuſed to 


execute his orders, affirming, that they were only 


ooliged by their office to attend his perſon in the 
ars, 


in the h 


exclaimed, © Sir ear! 
69 or hang,” 
Hereford, 
Immediatel 


„be gone, you ſhall either 
* By God, Sir king,“ . replied 


y drew off, in company with the marſhal, 
he above thirty other conſiderable barons. The 
ing, being thus oppoſed, laid aſide his deſign of 
au expedition againlt Guienne, and aſſembled the 
veces - which he himſelf intended to take into 
landers, But the two carls, irritated by the 
conteſt, declared, that none of their anceſtors bad 
1 in that country, and refuſed to perform the 
uy of their office in muſtering the army. Ed- 


1 : now thinking it prudent to proceed with 
72 | 


A violent altercation enſued; and Edward, ; 
eight of his paſſion, addrefling the conſtable, | 


** I will neither go nor hang;” and 


, 
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moderation, inſtead of attainting the earls, ap- 
pointed Thomas de Berkley, and Geoffrey de 
Greyneville, to act as conſtable and marſhal. He 
then endeavoured to reconcile himſelf with the 
church ; and taking the primate into favour, made 
him; in conjunttion with Reginald de Grey, tutor 
to the prince, whom he intended to make guardian 
of the kingdom during his abſence. He even con- 
deſcended to aſſemble a great number of the nobi- 
lity in Weſtminſter-Hall, to whom he made an 
apology for his paſt condutt, pleading the urgent 
neceſſities of the crown; his extreme want of 
money; his engagements both from honour and 
intereſt to ſupport his allies abroad; promiſing, if 
he ever returned in ſafety, to redreſs all their 
grievances, and to make full ſatisfaction to his 
ſubjetts for all their loſſes. Meanwhile he entreated 
them to ſuſpend their animoſities; to judge of 
him by his future condutt; to remain. faithful to 
his government; and to preſerve their allegiance to 
his ſon, ſhould he be ſo unfortunate as to periſh'in 
the preſent war. | 

By theſe prudent meaſures, the two earls were 
convinced, that it would be very imprudent in 
them to carry their reſentments further than they 
were warranted by the laws of their country. 
They therefore contented themſelves with drawing 
up a remonſtrance, which was preſented to the king 
at Winchelſea, when he was ready to embark for 
Flanders, Edward again promiſed them redreſs 
as ſoon as he returned to England; and added, 
that he hoped thoſe nobles who had declined lead- 
ing his army, would make no attempts upon his 
crown or kingdom during his abſence. However, 
the barons were far from being ſatisfied with the 
king's verbal declarations; and he had hardly 


landed on the continent, before the conſtable and 


marſhal inſiſted on a confirmation both of the 
great charter, and the charter of the foreſts. Ed- 
ward was very deſirous of putting it off ull his 
return; but the parliament, which had been af- 
ſembled at London by his order, joining with the 
diſcontented barons, and the two charters being 


ſent over to Flanders, the king confirmed them in 
preſence of all the prelates and nobility in his 


army: yet ſo great was his reluttance and reſent- 
ment on account of this compulſive adt, that a 
ſhort time after he applied to the pope to abſolve 
him from his oath relative to this buſineſs. 

The king did not land in Flanders , D 


till the ſeaſon was too far advanced 1298. 


for executing any plan of importance, The earl 
of Flanders, who had joined in a league with 
Edward, ſoon experienced. the reſentment of the 
French monarch. Liſle, St. Omer, Courtray, and 
Ypres, were already wreſted from him; and many 
more of the principal places in his dominions 
were threatened with the ſame fate. The arrival 
of Edward, indeed, put a ſtop to the ſucceſs of 
Philip; but the two kings, inſtead of venturing a 
deciſive battle, agreed to a truce for two years; 
and entered into mutyal engagements of ſubmitting 


their differences to the arbitration of the holy ſee: 


yet as both monarchs were jealous of their prero- 
gative, they took care to inſert in the reference, 
that they did not ſubmit their differences to his 
deciſion, from any right the-pope might pretend 
by virtue of his pontifical character, but merely 
by their own conlent, as to a private perſon. The 
pope ſoon gave his ſentence, which feemed to have 
been diftated more by paſſion than cool judgment. 
He commanded not only a reſtitution of Guienne, 
but alſo the places that had been taken from the 
earl of Flanders. Philip was deſirous of compre- 
hending John Baliol and the Scots in this treaty ; 
but this was abſolutely refuſed by Edward. At 
laſt the two monarchs compromiſed the matters in 
diſpute, . by making mutual ſacrifices to each other, 
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Edward abandoned his ally, the earl of Flanders; | 
This is not the 


and Philip gave up the Scots, 
only time the intereſts of allies have been ſacrificed 
on the altar of ambition. The ſentence of Boni- 
face was, however, regarded, and the treaty ce- 
mented by a double marriage; that of Edward 


with Margaret, "Philip's ſiſter; and that of the 


prince of Wales with Iſabella, daughter of the 
French king. ER 5 | 

During thi interim, the affairs of Scotland took 
an unexpetted turn, Edward had not been fortu- 
nate in the choice of thoſe in whole hands he had 
intruſted the civil adminiſtration. Warrenne, earl 
of Surrey, to whom the chief authority had been 
delegated, was, indeed, a man of prudence, virtue, 
and abilities; but his ill ſtate of health obliged 
him to return to England. At his departure the 
reigns of government were delivered to William 
de Ormeſby, chief juſticiary, and Creſſingham, the 
treaſurer, The former was diſtinguiſhed by the 
rigour and ſeverity of his temper; and the latter 
by his avarice, Perſons of ſuch charaQters were ill 
adapted to the taſk for which they were employed ; 
and a very ſmall military force was at the command 


of theſe miniſters, to ſecure their precarious autho- 


rity. Inſtead of making uſe of lenient meaſures 
to reconcile the Scots to the yoke, they treated 
them as a conquered people; and made them feel 
the full weight of the ſervitude under which they 
were oppreſſed, This exaſperated the whole na- 


tion; and the Scots reſolved on another effort for 


the recovery of their liberties. 

One William Wallace, a gentleman of ſmall 
fortune, but deſcended from an ancient family, was 
the firſt who undertook the defence of his country. 
He was of gigantic ſtature; remarkable for heroic 
courage, and diſintereſted magnanimity ; patient to 
a miracle under the extremes of hunger, heat, and 


cold; without inſolence when ſucceſsful ; his ge- 


nius always diQtating the means of combating for- 
tune, and his temperance always improving her 
favours, By his example he effected what he 
could not preſcribe by his power. The love of 
his country commanding his paſſions, though of 
themſelves impetuous ; and his duty controlling his 
ambition, though naturally unbounded, He had 
retired to the woods, to avoid the vengeance of the 
government; and put himſelf at the head of a 
mall choſen band, who had fled from the tyranny 
of the Engliſh. "The faine of his exploits increaſed 


the number of his followers, which daily ſwelled, ' 


and were indefatigable in haraſſing their op- 
preſſors, Wallace now put his i in mo- 
tion, with the view of attacking the governors; 
but Ormeſby and Creſſingham, appriſed of his in- 
tentions, fled into England, Elated at this ſucceſs, 
the Scots flew to arms; and likewiſe ſome of the 
principal barons, among whom were the biſhop of 
Glaſgow, the earl of Carrick, with the families of 
Stuart and Douglas, who openly countenanced 
Wallace's party. | 


The alarm ſoon ſeized Warrenne, earl of Surrey, | 


who now endeavoured to recover by the celerity 
of his motions, what he had loſt by neglet. He 


entered Annandale, and came up with the Scottiſh | 


army at Irvine, before they were ſufficiently 
formed. The number of his forces conſiſted 
of forty thouſand men. Many of the Scotch 
nobles, alarmed at their ſituation, and thinking it 
would be in vain to oppoſe the Engliſh, made 
their ſubmiſſion, and obtained a pardon. Never- 
theleſs, Wallace, at the head of a'choice body of 
followers, who had all bound themſelves by an 
oath never to lay down their arms till they had ef- 
Fetted the liberty of their country, retired before 
the capitulation was ſigned, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of an advantageous poſt above the monaſte 

of Cambuſkenneth, in the neighbourhood of Stir- 


5 | 5 VV * 
ling. Warrenne having continued his march, gif, 
covered the enemy on the oppoſite bank gf the 
Forth; but at the ſame time perceived the danger 


| of attacking them in this poſition, eſpecially 23 


bridge over the Forth was ſo narrow, as hardly 1 
admit two men a-breaſt. Sir Richard Lundy q 
Scotehman of birth and family, but a firm adheren; 
to the Engliſh, defired a party of five hundred 
horſe, and a proportional body of foot, might be 
put under his command, promiſing to pals. the 
river at a ford a few miles above, and to fall on 
the rear of the enemy, in order to divert their at. 
tention while the main body of the army paſſed the 
bridge. This prudent deſign was rejedded by the 
continual ſolicitations of the impatient Crefſ;ys. 
ham, who «being attuated both by perſonal and 
national animoſities againſt the Scots, urged th, 
earl of Surrey to attack them immediately; exclaim. 
ing loudly againſt all delays, as expenſive and dir. 
honourable. Warrenne, who conſidered thele re. 
fleions as cenſures upon his own conduct, iſſued 
out his orders for the army to paſs the bridge. 
But he paid dear for his temerity. Wallace allowed 
ſuch a number of the Engliſh to paſs over as he 
was confident he could conquer; and then attacked 


them with ſuch fury, that they were all cut to 


pieces, or puſhed into the river, where they pe. 
riſhed. - Near five thouſand men fell in this aRion, 
Creſſingham was among the ſlain; whoſe memory 
being extremely odious to the Scots, they {layed 
his dead body, and made girths and ſaddles of his 
ſkin. Warrenne, after this defeat, finding the 
remains of his army, which had been ſpettators of 
the deſtruftion of their countrymen, quite diſpi. 
rited, was obliged to march ſouthward, and retire 
into England, ET. 

Now Wallace was declared regent of the king. 
dom, during the captivity of Baliol, and the Scots 
flocked from all parts to join his ſtandard; when, 


finding that unfavourable ſeaſons, and the de. 


ſtruttive ſword, had produced a famine in Scot- 
land, he perſuaded his army to march into England, 
to which propoſal of their brave general they joy- 
fully conſented; and the caſtles of Roxborough 
and Berwick, aſter a feeble reſiſtance, opened the 
Scots a free paſſage into Northumberland; on 
which Wallace, invading the northern counties 
during winter, laid every place waſte with fire and 
ſword; and having extended the fury of his ravages 
on all ſides without oppoſition, as far as the biſhop- 
ric of Durham, he marched back, loaded with 
ſpoils and crowned with honour, into his own 
country. e 

The king, informed of theſe events, haſtened 
his return to England, in order not only to wipe off 


this diſgrace by his activity and valour, but to 


recover Scotland, the ſovereignty of which he 
always conſidered as the chief glory of his reign. 
On his return, he endeavoured to appeaſe the mur- 
murs of his people by conceſſions and promiſes. 


He ordered a ſtrift account of the quantity of 


corn, and other commodities which had been vie. 
lently ſeized before his departure, to be taken, n 
order that the owners might receive ſatisfaction 
he reſtored to the citizens of London the privileg* 
of chooſing their own magiſtrates, which had been 
taken from them in the latter part of his fathek; 
reign ; having aſſembled a parliament at Vork, be 
ſigned voluntarily the two cbarters, together u 
additional ſtatutes in favour of liberty, which 
ordered to be read publickly for the ſatisfadion © 
the whole nation. This was done with great fol. 
mality ; and the biſhop of Carlifle denounced i0* 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all perſons 
who ſhould dare to violate the two great charter®- 
By theſe popular acts he became entire maſter 2 
his ſubjeAs affeQions, They appeared to have by 
one beart; and flocking to his flandard, 1 5 
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" 44: (elf at the head of one hundred thouſand 
fond knen, It was impoſſible for the Scots to 
bg ole Edward, ſupported by-ſuch an army, with- 
455 erfe& union among themſelves ; but this 
_ Far from being the caſe. Diviſions and envy 
yr taken place among that unhappy people. The 
noblemen, deſcended from the royal line, inſtead 


of looking upon the patriotic virtues of Wallace 


with admiration, and joining in a glorious emula- 
ian in the ſervices of their country, threw out the 
pe ungenerous refleftions upon his conduct, and 
98 charged him with a deſign of ſeizing the 
n They chole rather to behold their country 
a under the yoke of perpetual bondage, 
than ſee themſelves eclipſed by a perſon of inferior 
birtb. Wallace ſaw the fatal conſequences that 
muſt attend theſe diviſions. That brave man, 
dreading Jeſt inteſtine diſcords ſhould ruin the 
common cauſe, reſigned his authority; retaining 
only the command of his choſen followers, who, 
being accuſtomed to vittory under his banner, 
refuſed to follow any other leader into the field. 


The liberty of his country, not a love of power, 


or the cravings of ambition, had called him from 
his private ſtation; and the real patriot willingly 
ſacrificed the latter to preſerve the former. On his 
reſignation, the chief command of the army de- 
volved on the ſteward of Scotland, and Cummin 
of Badenoch, men of high rank, under whom the 
nobility more willingly reſolved to defend their 
country. The two commanders colletting their 
forces from every quarter, fixed their ſtation at 
Falkirk, where they propoſed to wait for the 
Engliſh; and Wallace was at the head of his 
own band, which atted under his command. The 
army of the Scots were compoſed of pikemen in 
the front, and the intervals between their three di- 
viſions were interlined with archers. Dreading the 
advantage the Engliſh might obtain by the great 
ſuperiority of their cavalry, they endeavoured to 
ſecure their front by, paliſadoes tied together with 
ropes, | 

8 when he arrived in ſight of the Scots, 
was pleaſed with having an opportunity of en- 
deavouring to finiſh the war by one deciſive ſtroke ; 
and having divided his army allo into three bodies, 
led them to the attack. It was begun. by the 
Engliſh archers, who poured 'a ſhower of arrows 
upon the enemy. The Scottiſh bowmen, unable 
to ſupport the fury of the Engliſh, were driven 
from the field of battle with great ſlaughter. The 
archers purſued their advantage; and pouring in 
their arrows among the pikemen threw them into 
diſorder, which was improved by the cavalry, and 
a general rout enſued, attended with the moſt 
dreadful laughter, ES 
Impoſſible it is to fix, with any certainty, the 
exakt number that fell in this remarkable battle. 
Some hiſtorians make the amount not leſs than 
hfty, and others ſixty thouſand; but there are 
thoſe who have reduced the account to twenty 


thouſand, This may be affirmed with truth, that. 


the Scots never ſuffered a greater loſs, nor ever 


experienced a defeat that ſeemed pregnant with 


more deſtructive conſequences. This memorable 
ny of Falkirk was fought on the twenty-ſecond 
0 
ch years after the birth of Chriſt. | 
Amidſt. this general rout, Wallace, by his mili- 
tary Neill and preſence of mind, kept his troops 
together; and having croſſed the Carron, which 
uring the engagement lay in his rear, marched 
leiſurely along the bank of that ſmall river, which 
Protefted him from the enemy. Young Bruce, 
Who had hitherto ſerved in the Engliſh army, ap- 
peared on the oppoſite ſide of the river; and, 


ivlinguiſhing the Scottiſh hero by the height of 


s Nature, and his majeſtic port, called out and 


4 


„* 


uly, one thouſand two. hundred and ninety- 


= 


deſired a ſhort conference. with him. He now re- 
preſented to Wallace the fruitleſs and ruinous en- 
terprize in which he was engaged; and endeavoured 
to perſuade him to bend at leaſt his inflexible ſpirit 
to the ſuperior merit and ſuperior fortune of Ed- 
ward. He inſiſted on the unequal conteſt between 
a weak ſtate deprived of its head, and agitated by 
internal diſcord ; and a powerful mation, conducted 
by the moſt martial 'monarch of the age, poſſeſſed 
of every reſource either for, drawing out the war, 
or puſhing it with the utmoſt vigour. . If the love 
of his country was the only motive for his perſe- 
verance, his obſtinacy could have no other ten- 
dency than that of prolonging its miſery. If he 
carried his private views to grandeur and ambi- 
tion, he would do well to refle&, that if even 
Edward ſhould: withdraw his army, it ſufficiently 
appeared from paſt experience, that ſo many 
haughty nobles, proud of the pre-eminence of 
their family, would never ſubmit to perſonal 


regard as an object of admiration, than as a re- 
proach and injury to themſelves. In anſwer to 
theſe exhortations Wallace replied, that if he had 
hitherto adted alone in the charaQter of the cham- 
pion of his country, it was only becauſe no ſecond, 
or, what he much rather wiſhed, no leader had 
yet appeared to place himſelf in that honourable 
ſtation : that the nobility alone were to blame, 
and particularly Bruce himſelf, who, uniting dig- 
. nity of fapily to perſonal merit, had deſerted the 
poſt which the powerful calls of nature and fortune 
invited him to aſſume: that the Scots, with ſuch a 
leader, would, by their unanimity and concord, 
ſurmount the difficulties, great as they were, under 
which they at preſent laboured; and, notwith- 
ſtanding their late loſs, might hope to oppoſe, 


- with ſucceſs, the utmoſt power and abilities of 


Edward: that heaven itſelf could not preſent a 


of ambition or virtue, than the joining in one 
object, the deſence of national independence with 
the acquiſition of royalty; and that as the intereſt 
of his country could never be promoted with the 
ſacrifice of liberty, he himſelf was fully reſolved to 
prolong, to the utmoſt of his power,. not her mi- 
ſery, but her freedom; and was deſirous that his 
own life, as well as the exiſtence of the nation, 
might be brought to a period, when they could no 
otherwiſe be preſerved than by receiving the chains 
of a haughty conqueror. Theſe ſentiments made 
a deep impreſſion on the generous mind of Bruce. 
They were inſtantly conveyed from the breaſt of 
one hero to that of the other. Repenting of his 


him, and ſecretly reſolved to lay hold of the firſt 
opportunity of embracing the caule of his oppreſſed 
country, | | 

The Scots, enraged at their late defeat, till 
maintained the conteſt for liberty; but being fully 
ſenſible of the great inferiority: of their ſtrength, 
they endeavoured to procure aſſiſtance from France; 
yet in vain they implored the proteftion of Lewis, 
who had abandoned them to the fury of their con- 
queror, by his late treaty. However, they were 
more ſucceſsful] in their application to Boniface. 
\That pontiff, who ſeemed determined to carry the 
power of the papal chair to the moſt extravagant 
height, wrote a letter to Edward; in which, after 
confuting the pretenſions of that monarch to the 
ſuperiority of Scotland, advanced Eelaims ſtill more 
abſurd in their room. He aflerted, with a ſingular 
degree of confidence, that he, the pope, was true 


liege lord of Scotland; that his right was de- 


rived from the moſt remote antiquity. Edward, 
aſtoniſhed and offended, was at firſt diſpoſed to 


treat the pontiff's letter with contempt ; but fearing. 


, the 


- 


merit, whoſe ſuperiority they were leſs inclined to. 


more glorious earthly prize before the view, either 


engagements with Edward, he directed his attention 
to the honourable path Wallace had pointed out to 
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the blind zeal of the people might occaſion dil- 
orders in the hation, and interrupt his deſigns 
upon Scotland, he wrote an anſwer to the pope's 
epiſtle, wherein he advanced claims at leaſt as 
ele as thoſe of his holineſs. He deduced 
the ſuperiority of England over Scotland from the 
time of Brutus the Trojan, who, he ſaid, firſt 
founded the Britiſh monarchy in the days of Eli 
and Samuel. He laid it down as a fat, confirmed 


often made grants of Scotland to their ſubjetts, 
and had dethroned their monarchs as vaſſals when 
they rebelled againſt them, He recited, with great 
oſtentation, the homage which William had done 
to Henry II. but mentioned not the abolition of 
that extorted deed by Richard I. Thefe preten- 
ſions, abſurd as they were, one hundred and four 
barons, aſſembled at Lincoln, confirmed, They 
alſo agreed to ſend them to Boniface ; but took 
particular care to prevent this att from affording 
the ſmalleſt pretext for his holineſs to make it the 
foundation of any claim to a ſuperiority over 
England. They therefore annexed a poſitive de- 
claration, that though they were willing to ſabmit 
theſe proofs to him as a man, they did not autho- 
rize him to act the part of a judge.“ The crown 
of England,” added they, © is free, nor will we 
ſuffer even the king himlelf to relinquiſh its inde- 


pendency.” A ſentiment which ſhould be en- 


graven on the memory, and cheriſhed among the 
immutable laws of nature in the breaſt of every 
true-born ML. . 

Thou ward had obtained ſo 
A. D. 1303. e, a victory as that of Falkirk, 
the reduQtion of Scotland was far from being 
perfefted. After the Engliſh army had reduced 
the ſouthern provinces, the want of proviſions 
| obliged them to retire in 1299, and to leave 
the northern counties in the hands of the natives, 
Wallace continued at the head of a conſiderable 
arty; and freſh forces joining them, they male 
incurſions into the ſouthern counties, which Ed- 
ward imagined he had ſubdued. An army was 
now formed under Cummin, who had been ap— 
pointed regent on the reſignation of Wallace. 
Theſe marched to Bigger, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. John de Seagrave, whom Edward 
had left guardian of Scotland, afſembled all the 
Engliſh forces in that kingdom to oppoſe the Scotch; 
but perceiving it would be difficult to procure 
the neceſſary quantity of proviſions for their .ſub- 


ſiſtence in a bony he ſeparated them into three | 


diviſions: the firſt was commanded by himſelf in 
erſon; the ſecond by his brother; and the third 
8 Sir Robert Neville. The regent, taking ad- 
vantage of this ſeparation, advanced, under cover 
of the night, to attack Seagrave's diviſion, which 
lay at Roſlin, about ſixteen miles from the Scottiſh 
camp. When dawn appeared, the Engliſh diſco— 
vered Cummin's forces in full march to attack 
them; but it was too late to make the neceſſary 
reparations; ſo that the Scots ſell upon them 
ba they could form in order of battle, and ob- 
tained an eaſy victory; a few only eſcaped by flying 


to the ſecond diviſion, informing them at once of 


their defeat, and the approach of the enemy. The 


commander inſtantly drew up his men, and led 


them on direttly to 5 the deatb of their 
countrymen. The Scots, elated with the victory 
they had lately acquired, ruſhed upon them with 
great intrepidity; and the Engliſh, animated by 
an eagerneſs of revenge, maintained a brave reſiſt. 
ance. The conteſt was bloody, but terminated in 
favour of the Scots, who broke the Engliſh, and 
chaſed them to the third diviſion, which was ad- 
vancing in a haſty march to ſupport their compa- 
nions. The Scots, already exhauſted by fatigue, 


and their ranks conſiderably thinned by the two 


ſtacle to be removed before the mo- 


vas placed upon an elevated ſeat, and was crovn k 


former aQions, would willingly have declined the 
engagement, They pleaded the exceſſive labours 


they had already undergone ; they pointed to their 


wounds; and defired to retire while it was yet in 
their power. Cummin, who knew that a retreat 
was now impoſſible, reminded them of the glorious 
cauſe for which they were fighting, the tyranny of 
the Engliſh, the glory of their anceſtors, and the 


| diſgrace of flavery. Tranſported with reneved 
by ancient records, that the kings of England had | 


vigour by the perſuaſive arguments of their ge. 
neral, and the followers of the camp arming them. 
ſelves with the weapons of their flaughtered ene. 
mies, they ſlood boldly the ſhock of a third en. 


gagement, and with the utmoſt difficulty obtained 
| the victory, The event was not, however, Inglo. 


rious to Neville; for he reſcued Seagrave, . who 
had been taken priſoner in the firſt action, and re. 
treated, though driven off the field, in excellent 
order. Thus the Scots obtained three viftorigs in 
one day, the fame of which, added to the favour. 
able diſpoſition of the people, ſoon enabled the 


' regent to take all the fortreſſes in' the ſouth, 


Now, the arduous undertaking of the conqueſt 
of Scotland was to be performed over again by 
Edward, and he prepared for it with the utmoſt 
vigour, 
borough, he advanced into the heart of that king. 
dom at the head of an army, againſt which the 
Scots were unable to make any reliſtance, A 
powerful fleet at the ſame time coaſled the ſhores, 
and ſupplied the army with neceſſary provilions, 
The enemy had no other reſource than to fly for 
ſafety to the mountainous parts of their country; 
while Edward marched ſecurely to the utmoſt 
boundaries of the iſland, laying waſte the country 
wherever he came. The only oppoſition he met 
with was from two or three caſtles : even the intre- 
pid Wallace, though he watched narrowly. the mo- 
tions of the Engliſh army, found few opportunities 
for dilplaying his valour. Stirling-Caſtle, indeed, 
reſiſted during the whole winter; nor capitulated ill 


the month of july in the following year. Edward? 


fourth expedition, and third conqueſt of Scotland, 
was completed by the capture of this fortrels. 
There remained, however, one ob— A. D. 1803. 


narchy of Scotland could be ſaid to be aboliſhed, 
The gallant Wallace was yet unconquered. A fev 
of his faithful adherents attended him from moun- 
tain to mountain, till” maintaining that inde- 
pendence which was their boaſt and pride, the 
great objett of their purſuit, and their final hope, 
ſhould victory attend their arms. But their hopes 
were blaſted by one baſe aR of treachery. Edward 
had iſſued a general pardon to all who had carried 
arms againſt him. The publication of this cauſed 
a conliderable deſertion in the hitherto faithful 
band of Wallace; in conſequence whereof, he wi 
obliged to wander from one part of the country e 
another, in order to keep, himſelf concealed from 
the vigilant eyes of his enemies. At laſt that 
brave patriot, that true friend of his country, wiv 


| determined, amidſt univerſal flavery, to maintain 
| his freedom, was betraycd into the hands of Edward 


by Sir John Monteith, his pretended friend, whom 
he had informed of the place in which he conceale 
himſelf. The king, whoſe natural bravery ought 
to have induced him to reſpe& that quality in an 
enemy, ſubmitted to the diftates of barbarous 
policy ; and with a view of over-awing the Scots 
by an example of unjult ſeverity, ordered him 10 
be conduQted in chains to London, Ihe undaunic 
hero, worthy of a better fate, proceeded thicher 
through prodigious crowds, aſſembled to gaze ® 


the man who had filled the whole country wu 


terror. The day after his arrival in London, be 
was brought to trial in Weſtminſter-Hall, where he 
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His forces being afſembled at Rox. 
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aurel, which he truly deferved in honour of 
his merit, by way of (diſgraceful meanneſs in his 
wm es!) deriſion and inſult. On his being ac- 
Th 10 ot treaſon, he pleaded not guilty ; affirming, 
Wy vas equally 'abſurd and unjuſt to charge him 
a being a traitor to a prince, whoſe ſovereignty 
he had never acknowledged: that he was a free- 
dom native of an independent nation; and as he 
had never ſworn fealty to Edward, he was not 
ſubjeRt to the laws of England. But this plea 
being over-ruled by the court, he was found 
uilty, and ſentenced to be executed as a' traitor, 
This ſevere ſentence was carried into full execu- 


with | 


divided parts of his body were hung up in four of 
the principal cities of England. Here let us pauſe 
| while, and bewail the fall of this unfortunate 
patriot, -'Surely one tear. from the humane heart 

and pitying eye, will not be thought too great 
a tribute, by every generous Briton, over the fate 
| of an bonoutable Scotchman, whoſe only crime 
ſeems to have been a brave and determined oppo- 


ä fition to one, whom he deemed a rapacious invader 
{ Cñʒ⸗ĩ5„ f 0777 CH EEIGLS) 
Pe apes Edward's political ſacrifice of the 
2 A. D. 1309. injured ſufferer, did not anſwer the 


purpoſe” for which it was defigned. © The Seots, 
already ' diſguſted at the innovations introduced 
into their laws and government by the ſword''of 
their eonqueror, were now exaſperated by the 
| injuſtice and” cruelty exerctfed upon Wallace, 
| All the etivy, which during his life-time had at- 


f | tended that gallant leader, being now buried in his 
y grave, he was univerſally regarded as the champion 


of Scotland, and the patron of her expiring inde- 
| pendence. | The people, ftimulated by reſentment, 


4 were every where diſpoſed to take arms againſt the 
Engliſh government; and it was not long before 
F a more fortunate leader 1 Lab, who, alter 
be ſtruggles, conducted them to victory and 
' lreedom., This leader was Robert Bruce, the 
q {on of that Robert who had been one of the com- 
: petitors'for the crown, and Who had, at his father's 
death, ſucceeded to all his pretenſions; and the 
5. deceaſe of John Baliol in France, about the ſame 
q time, together with the captivity. of Edward, his 
1 eldeſt fon, ſeemed to open an extenſive held to 
6 the genius and ambition of this young nobleman. 
af | He bad obſerved that ther Scots, when the right 
he to the crown had failed in the males of the ancient 
Ne, royal family, had been divided into nearly equal 
0 | parties between the houſes of Baliol and Bruce, 
150 and that a concurrence of eircumſtances had tended 
1 5 wean them from the former. He therefore 
ſed | 1 that the Scots, who from want of a leader 
ful ad been ſo long expoſed to the oppreſſions of 
248 | their enemies, would unanimouſly reſort to his 
* landard, and ſeat him on the vacant throne, . 
4 This young nobleman opened his mind to Cummin, 
n | vith whom he was fſtrialy intimate, and found 
6 im, as he imagined, to be of the ſame ſenti- 
0 ments. But on the departure of Bruce, who 
od —— Edward to London, Cummin, ho had 
wy 1 a diſſembled with him, or from refle&ing more 
led 1 . reſolved to make a merit of betraying him, 
b. wk ed the Tecret to the king. Edward did 
n qo en immediately commit Bruce to priſon, 
oil Fo 897 he intended to ſeize, at the ſame time, his 
90 _ ers who reſided in Scotland ; and con- 
\ 10 * imſelf with ſetting ſpies upon him; who 
If hy ordered to watch firiftly all his motions, A 
cher Mart in, Edward's court, Bruce's: intimate 
on ar . Informed of his danger; but not 
ic e OM he was encompaſſed vith ſo many 
| he 1 05 eyes, to hold converſation with him; he 
e he . Courſe to a device, which he hoped would 


N * ſulficient warning of his danger. He 
= by a ſetvant a purſe of gold, and a pair 


- 


*. 
— 
8 


tion; and after this brave man had ſuffered, the 


„ 


of gilt ſpurs, which he pretended to have borrowed 


the meaning. Bruce took the hint, and contrived 
the means of his eſcape. In a few days be arrivetl 
at Dumfries, in Annandale, and had the happinefr 
to find there à gteat number of the nobility of 
| Scotland; and among the reſt John Cummin; His 
treacherous friend, He informed them that he was 
| come to live or die with them, in defence of the 
| liberty of bis country, and hoped, with their aſſiſt“ 
| ance, to redeem the Seots from the indignities they 
had fo long ſuffered, under the tyranny of their im- 
| perious maſters; that the facrifice of the juſt claims 
Jof his family,” was the firſt injury which had pres 
pared the way for the ſlavery that enſued ; ànd by 
reſuming them, he afforded the joyful proſpedt of 
recovering their ancient and hereditary independe 
ence, from the fraudulent uſurper: that all their 
paſt misfortunes had ſolely proceeded from their 
diſunion ;, and they would ſoon appear formidable 
to their enemies, if they would now follow the 
ſtandard of their lawful prince, who knew no me- 
dium between death and victory: that their valour 
and their mountains, which, during ſo many ages; 
| had protected their liberty from all the efforts of the 
Roman empire, would fill, if they were worthy of 


, 


| their generous ' anceſtors, be ſufficient to defend 
' 


— 


them againſt the Engliſh 'tyrant':' that it did not 
become men, born to the moſt: ancient independ- 
ence known in Europe, o ſubmit to the will of 
| any maſters; but that it was doubly fatal to receive 
| thoſe, who being irritated with the higheſt ani« 
moſity, would never think themſelves ſecure in 
their uſurped dominion, till they had exterminated 
all the ancient inhabitants; and that being reduced 
to this dreadful extremity, it were better for them 
| to die at once, like brave men, with ſwords in 
cheir hands, than always to dread, and) at laſt un- 
| dergo; the fate of the brave but unfortunate Wal⸗ 
| lace, whoſe merit, in the generous defence of his 
| country, was at laſt rewarded by the hands of an 
| Engliſn executioner/ The manly ſentiments cons 
tained in this ſpeech,” which was delivered wich all 


noble deportment, and all the winning graces of 
| youth, rouſed in the minds of his audience the 
principles of revenge; who declared their reſolution 
| of ſeconding his patriotie deſigns, and aſſerting the 
ündoubted rights of che nation, againſt their com- 
mon oppreſſors. Cummin alone, Whochad ſecretiy 
taken his meaſures with the king, oppoſed this ge. 
| neral determination; endeavouring to ſet before 
them the folly of an attempt, pregnant with de- 
ſtraction, being againſt the power of England, go- 
verned by a prince of uncommon abilities; he added; 
that nothing but- the moſt rigorous puniſhment 
could be expedted, if they again broke their oaths + 
of fealty, and ſhook off their allegiance to the victo- 
| rious Edward. Theſe inſinuations were little reliſhed 
by Bruce and his adherents. He had already been 
informed of Cummin's treachery, and ſaw the cer- 
tain failure of all his ſchemes from the oppoſition 
ok fo powerful a leader. He was therefore deter- 
| mined to remove this obſtacle to his ambition at 


the expence of his virtue. Accordingly he fol- 


lowed Cummin on the diſſolution of: the aſſembly; 
| attacked him in the cloiſters of the Grey-Friars 
ran him through the body, and left him for dead. 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, 
aſking him ſoon after if the traitor was flain; „1 
believe ſo,” replied Bruce. And is that a mats 
ter,” replied Kirkpatric, © to be left to conjeture? 
I will ſecure him.” Then drawing his dagger, he 
ran to the altar, and ſtabbed Cummin to the heart. 
Hence the family of Kirkpatric took for the ereſt of 
their arms, which they {till wear, a hand with a 
bloody dagger, with this motto, „ 1 will ſecure 
him.“ This deed of violence, which was then con- 


of him, truſting in his friend's ſagacity to diſcover 


the ſtriking advantages of oratory, aſſiſted with a 


ſidered 
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- conquer. or, periſh, 
muſt depend alone on their determined valour. 
ITbe Scots embraced with ardour the pleaſing hopes 


f 
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ſidered as a noble achievement of patriotic virtue, | 


revived the ſpirit of the nation. Bruce and his ad- 
herents, Who were now more than ever objetts of 
Edward's reſentment, had only the alternative to 
They now /ſaw that ſucceſs 


of recovering their liberty. The Engliſh were 
again driven out of the kingdom,, except thoſe, who 
had taken refuge, in places of ſtrength ; and Bruce 
was ſolemnly crowned, by the biſhop of St, Andrews, 
king of Scotland, in the abbey of Scone. 

Though Edward was far advanced in life, he felt 
his boſom glow with an ardent defire of revenge. 
He diſpatched Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, 
with the lords Robert Clifford and Henry Piercy, 
at the head of a body of forces, to protett the few 
remaining friends of his government in Scotland, 
while he. bimſelf prepared to ſupport them with the 
whole force of his army. Bruce had. colleted' a 
conſiderable number of raw, undiſciplined troops, 
who were encamped at Methyen, in Perthſhire, 
without. ſuſpeQing the approach of an enemy. 
Pembroke ſurpriſed them in the night; and the 


Scots were completely routed. Bruce made a moſt | 


gallant reſiſtance; was thrice thrown from his horſe, 
and as often remounted by the good conduct of Sir 


Simon Frazer ; but at length was obliged to retreat, | 
With a few of his adherents, and take ſhelter in the 


Weſtern Iſles, Several perſons of diſtinction, who 


| were taken- priſoners, were immediately executed | 
as traitors, among whom are numbered Frazer, the 
earl of Athol, and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, 


Some ſhort time after this event, Edward arrived 


in Scotland, to triumph, not to conquer; for the 
door natives in general ſubmitted to him, and he 
bad little to do but to puniſh their ſuperiors, He 


therefore divided his army into two bodies, ſending || 
one to the north, under the command of the prince 


of Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Lancaſter and 
Hereford. Theſe took Bruce's caſtle at Kildommy, 
where they made priſoners his queen and ſiſter, with 
many of his principal followers. After this expe- 


dition, the prince and his father met at Perth, and 


all Scotland was once more reduced under the 


power of Edward; yet no ſubmiſſions could appeaſe | 
{ 


is hatred of thoſe who had made any reſiſtance. 
The executions he ordered were numberleſs. His 


' reſentment even drove him to unmanly fury, Lad 
Mary Campbell, ſiſter to Bruce, and, the countels | 


ol Buchan, he encloſed in wooden cafes, and hung 
over the walls, the one at Roxborough, and the 
other at Berwick, as a ſpeQacle for the rude popu- 


lace, However, Edward, notwithſtanding ſo many 


ſacrifices were daily offered to his ambition, was 
very uneaſy on account of Bruce, This prince lay 


- concealed for ſome time in the iſle of Raughrin 
whence he fent Sir James Douglas and Sir Robert | 


Boid to acquaint his friends that he was fill alive: 


and theſe taking up arms, he. ſecretly put himſelf 
at their head, and cut off a convoy intended for an 


Engliſh corps in that county. His followers be- 
ing by this exploit equipped with arms, and fur- 
ni I with proviſions, he attacked the caſtle of 


Tunberry, which he took,/and obliged lord Piercy, | 


who commanded in thoſe parts, to retire to the 
ſouthward. This action was performed by a body 
of only four hundred men. The king was now at 
Carliſle, when he, ordered 'Thomas 5 Alexander, 
two of Bruce's brothers, who were taken in an at- 
tempt to invade Galloway, to be executed. He was 
exa yr to find his ſchemes diſconcerted by a 
handful of wretches, miſerable in every reſpect that 
can render life deſirable, except in the love of li- 
berty and heroic actions. He could not think of 
the re-appearance of Bruce, but with the greateſt 
uneaſineſs: his' refleQions preyed upon his ſpirits, 

nd the pain they cauſed daily increaſed. The 


>. 


* 


* 


—— 


dreadful impriſonments, The ſhackled bodie 


affairs of Scotland were much altered fince che ;; 
he had formed the laſt ſcheme for its eltabliſhn,” 
Severity and lenity had been equally ineffeuy. 
and neither power nor policy could extinguiſh 0 
ſpark which ever exiſts in minds leſs fearful of de 0 
than dependence. In vain was every corner of N 
two. kingdoms filled with ſanguinary, executions, K 
mangled limbs of the Scots inſpired their 1 
mitting countrymen wich revenge inſtead of tertor. 
and late as the ſeaſon was, the king found it ſe, 
ceſſary, to order the earl of Pembroke. and lord 
Lorn, with a body of veterans, to advance in ſearch 
of Bruce and his followers, 1 
Beſides theſe painful mortifications, there Was an 


affliction in his own family, which afforded Edward 


an affecting proof, that happineſs. will not fre. 
quently attend the ſteps of policy, wiſdom, power 
and human greatneſs. He beheld, with concern. 
the profligacy of his ſon, the prince of Wales, bo 


"was entirely guided by Gaveſton, his young Gaſcon 


did not exceed a thouſand men. 


favourite, Edward had ſeveral times. endeayoured 


in vain. to break the infamous conneQion, ang t 


reclaim his ſon, ſometimes by paternal admonitionz, 
at others by . puniſhments bordering on ſeverity, 
But a freſh inſult being no offered to the biſhop 
of Cheſter, the king reſolved to proceed in a legal 
manner againſt the favourite, and it was determined 
that Piers Gaveſton ſhould, in three months, em. 
bark for France, and never more return to Eng. 
land, without the king's permiſſion or command; 
at the ſame time he ordered him a penſion of one 
bundred marks a year, on. condition that both he 
and the prince ſhould ſolemnly ſwear to. obſerve 
the ſentence pronounced againſt the former, 
Now Bruce, bleſſed with a genius 

that taught him to improve under afflic- A. D. "190y. 
tions, and to riſe ſtill greater from defeat, perceiv. 


ing that the force of the enemy was far ſuperior to 


his own, intrenched himſelf on the brow of a hill; 
but obſerving the highlanders, under lord Lom, 
fetching a compaſs round the eminence, by which 
he muſt ſoon have been ſurrounded, he divided his 
little army, into three bodies, and ordered them to 
march different ways, but all to rendezvous, by a 
certain time, in the wood of Glantroule, near Cum- 
nock, This retreat being happily performed, 
Bruce found his army conſiderably increaſed by the 
acceſſion of new friends, and he obtained ſeveral ad- 
vantages over the enemy, though his whole force 
With theſe, hov- 
ever, he knew ſo well how to chooſe his ground, 


Land watch his opportunity, that he defeated the earl 


of Pembroke, and attacked a party under the earl 


of Glouceſter, with ſo much reſolution, that aſter 


a bloody diſpute, that ' nobleman was obliged to 
ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Ayre, till he ſhould 
be relieved by Edward. This gleam of ſucceſ⸗ 
raiſed the Scots from deſpair. The fire of freedom 
ran from breaſt to breaſt, and Bruce, in a ſhort 
time, found his army increaſed to ſeveral thou- 


lands, by which he became a dangerous, becauſe ! 


deſperate enemy, | EA 
Edward, in the mean time, made preparation 
for invading Scotland, with more fury than eve! 
He reſolved to give' no quarter to the Scots; but 
lived not to carry his cruel purpoſe into execuu- 
He had for ſome time been afflikted with a dyſet- 
tery, which had weakened him exceedingly , yt 
eagerneſs to finiſh the reduQion of Scotland ſuffered 
bim not to continue at Carliſle. His army beit 
aſſembled, he cauſed himſelf to be remoyed by 
eaſy journeys, unable to march above two miles 


day. Arriving at a place called Burgh, upon the 


ſands in Cumberland, he found nature too weak ie 
proceed any further. He took to his bed; and bi 
dying ejaculations, if we may credit a cotemp® 
rary writer, were worthy. of a repentant 1 
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died in their infancy. 
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Harig enjoined his ſon and ſucceſſor, with his laſt 


breatb, to proſecute the enterprize, and never to de- 


an till Scotland was ſubdued, he expired on the 
ſevenih of July, in the ſixty-ninth year of his age, 
1 ide thirty-fifth of his reign, exceedingly re- 


©-oRed and beloved by his people. e 
bone 128 by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, four 
ſons; but Edward his heir and ſucceſſor was the 


only one who ſurvived him. He had likewiſe by 
the ſame, conſort eleven daughters, ſix of whom 
Eleanor was married to 
Henry, duke of Bar; Joan to Gilbert Clare, earl of 
Glouceſter, and afterwards to Ralph de Monther- 
mez ; Margaret to John, duke of Brabant ; Eliza- 


beth to John, earl of Holland, and afterwards to , 


Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford; Mary was 
a nun at Ambreſbury. Buy his ſecond wife, Mar- 


garet of France, he had two ſons, Thomas earl of I} 
Norfolk, Edmund earl of Kent, and a daughter 


named Eleanor, who died in her infancy. + 
During this reign, Matthew of Weſtminſter, a 
Beneditine monk, compiled his Hiſtory of England, 


to whoſe labours ſubſequent. hiſtorians have been 


greatly indebted. 


The tribute paid to Rome, of a thouſand marks | 
a year, to which John had ſubjefted the kingdom, 


in doing homage to the pope, had ſince his time 


been regularly paid; but the vaſſalage was con- 


ſtantly denied ; and that court, for fear of giving 


offence, had not much inſiſted on it. This money | 


was not called by the name of trjbute, but that of 


cenſus, Edward paid it always with great reluc- 


tance; having ſuffered it at one time to be in ar- 
rear ſor ſix years, and at another for eleven. 


During ſome former reigns the taxes had partly | 


confiſted of ſcutages, or ſums to exempt the vaſſals 
of the crown from their attendance in military ſer- 
vices, and partly in ſuch a proportion of moveables 


as the parliament thought fit to grant: but in this 
reign ſcutages were entirely dropped, and the king, 
in lieu thereof, had, from time to time, duties upon | 
exportations and importations; the moſt conſider- }| 


able of which was generally laid by parliament 
upon wool, * | 


 Impartial Charafter of EDWARD 1. 


© This prince was well qualified to captivate the. 
populace by his exterior àppearance, being upon 


the whole, notwithſtanding the remarkable length 


and ſlenderneſs of his legs, of a graceful perſon and | 


dignified aſpeQ; having regular features, with ſtrong 
piercing black eyes. But his ſolid underſtanding, 
and thoſe political virtues, which greatly over- 
balanced his private and public vices, were of that 
caſt, as could not fail to gain him the approbation 
of all men of ſenſe. Endued alike with perſonal 
bravery and political courage, he had the ſpirit to 
undertake, and reſolution to accompliſh, ſome of 
the moſt difficult and dangerous enterprizes that 


ever were attempted by any Engliſh monarch,. 


The projets which he formed were more regular] 
condutted and more conducive to the folid Rare 
of his kingdom, than thoſe undertaken in any pre- 
ceding reign, He reftored authority to the govern 


ment, diſordered by the weakneſs of his father; he 


maintained the laws againſt the efforts of his tur- 
Went barons; he fully annexed to his crown the 
Principality of Wales; and he took the wiſeſt and 
molt ſpirited meaſures” for reducing Scotland. to a 
ike condition. The equity of his attempts upon 
mat Kingdom has been juſtly queſtioned ; but when 

remembered, that the union of the two king- 
doms mult have been attended with the moſt ſolid 
advantages to both, we ſhall perhaps be more in- 
"ned to praiſe, than cenſure his conduct. At the 
ume time it muſt be confeſſed, that if his charakter 
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ſhould be thought exceptionable in this particular, 
his country. obtained the moſt permanent benefits 


from his heroic virtues; and he was conſidered all 
over Europe as the flower of chivalry. Nor was he 
leſs famous for his civil than his military abilities. 


The improvements he made in the Engliſh law. 
were ſo great, that. he received the appellation of 


the Engliſh Juſtinian; as under him the civil po- 
| licy of England was not only purged from the pol- 


lutions of former reigns, but refined, enlarged, and 


confirmed. The numerous ſtatutes paſſed in his 


reign, relating to the chief points of juriſprudence, 
became conſtant and durable laws, that fill ſubſiſt; 


while the regular order maintained in this govern- 


ment, brought the judges to a certainty in their 
determinations. Sir Matthew Hale, on mentioning 
the ſudden improvements of the Engliſh laws in the 
time of Edward I. aſſerts, that till his days they 
had not received any conſiderable amendments. 
He aboliſhed the office of juſticiary, who he thought 


poſſeſſed too much power; and divided the court | 


of Exchequer into four diſtin courts, which ma- 
naged each its reſpeQive branch of buſineſs. He 


firſt eſtabliſhed the office of juſtice of the peace; re- 


prefſed robberies and diſorders of every kind; and 


encouraged trade, by giving merchants an eaſy me- 


thod of recovering their debts. He reduced by 
wiſe expedients the exorbitant power of eccleſiaſti- 
cal authority, and treated the function according to 


merit of character. Their poſſeſſions were un- 


alienable, and perpetually augmenting: he there- 


fore prevented them from making new acquiſitions 


by the ſtatute of mortmain. But what will ever 
render the name of this prince dear to the Engliſh, 
was his eſtabliſhing the . Houſe of Commons, by 
ſummoning two deputies from every borough, con- 
formable to the example of the carl of Leiceſter. By 


this means the boroughs became of importance to 


the ſtate; and the mechanics and tradeſmen, whom 
the feudal ſyſtem had placed in a deſpicable point 
of view, acquired the honour of being one of the 
branches of the legiſlature ; trade was encouraged, 
and men of property thought it no diſgrace to en- 
gage in the commerce of their country. With this 


pleaſing ſcene we could wiſh to cloſe the hiſtory | 


of this great monarch, A painter might here take 


the liberty of drawing a veil over his foibles ; but it 


is the duty of an impartial hiſtorian, to weigh 


even the character of an Edward, in the balance of 
ſtri& juſtice; and we muſt confeſs, that in the be- 


ginning and latter end of his reign, his. amiable 
qualities and beneficient actions were ſullied b 
ambition, reſentment, and cruelty. To extend his 


power ſeems to have been his grand ſpring of 


action, without regard to the juſtice of means, or 


the effect of cauſes. Theſe are too evident from his 


bloody and expenſive war with Scotland; his ſe- 


veritics towards Llewellin and Wallace, heroes, 


whoſe laudable efforts againſt ſlavery and depend- 


ence, muſt endear their names to the lateſt poſte- 
rity ; and his rigid treatment of all who oppoſed 
his will, or obſtructed his arbitrary deſigns. Vet 
| theſe blemiſhes appear what ſhadows are to lights, _ 
appendages in every good picture, and which ſerve 


If his 
ranny and oppreſſion draw our attention 


as foils,” to ſet off his more ſtriking virtues, 
acts of iy in | 
on one ſide; let us on the other behold his penetra- 
tion, diſcernment, ſoundneſs of judgment, perſonal 
yalour, refined policy, and circumſpefion of con- 
dukt. Let us view him introdueing a new face of 


4 
” 


things by the wiſdom and vigour of his 


1 


ment. Above all, let us behold this prince as lay- 
ing the foundation for that ſpecies of government, 
which is {till the glory and boaſt of this iſland, and 
we cannot with-hold from bim that reſpe& and 


j " 


cordial eſteem,” wich which his ſubjeQs treated him, 


and of which he was moſt julMly delerving. 


governs. 
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A, D. 130 TW DWARD II. ſurnamed Caernar- 


7. 


age. He aſcended the throne of his illuſtrious father, 
at a time when public affairs wore a moſt pleaſing 


aſpect; when harmony univerſally prevailed: for 
the people were fond of the ſon, through the vene- | 


ration in which they held the memory of his, be- 
loved parent. They bad formed the. moſt flattering 
expeklations of enjoying both tranquillity and hap- 
pines under the government of their young prince; 

ut they ſoon perceived, that all their hopes were 
built on a. chimerical foundation, . and. that the 


pleaſing proſpekt was merely deluſive ; for this Ed- | 


ward was born to obey, not to govern; and want- 


ing both the abilities and ſpirit of his father, he was | 
unable to ſupport the, regal authority over a proud || 


and turbulent nobility, . A ſceptre ſwayed in ſuch 
feeble hands could but become contemptible, 
His father, on his death bed, had charged him to 


4 


purſue the enterprize againſt Scotland with the ut- | 


moſt vigour. -* Carry. my aſhes before you,” ſaid 
he to his ſon, “ the rebels will never be able. to 
ort the ſight of them.” But Edward's ruling 


ſupp | | | t 
paſſion was far from being of the heroic kind. Being | 


at Carliſle, he ordered a rendezvous of his troops, 
who were ſtill on their march, at Dumfries, in Scot- 
land, where they made a gallant appearance; yet 
this was not done with a view of carrying his fa- 
ther's deligns into execution; for he had e 
but a little way into that kingdom, when he re- 
turned with precipitation, and diſbanded his forces, 
Nor was this the only inſtance in which Edward 
_ violated his filial engagements; for immediately on 
his return from Scotland, he recalled his favourite 
Gavellon, and, even belore his arrival, preſented 
bim with the earldom of Cornwall, which would 
have been a ſufficient proviſion for a prince of the 
blood. Piers Gaveſton was a Gaſcon, knight, dil 
tinguiſhed by the elegance of his perſon, a fine 
mien, an ealy carriage, which conſtituted his chief 
merit; yet with theſe qualifications, accompanied 
with lively fallies of wit, he gained an entire alcend- 
ency over the weak mind of young Edward, while 
his vices threatened the deſtruQtion of the ſtate, 
Oy his arrival, one of our writers ſays, the king ig- 
nobly carefſed him, with all the ardour of love that 
nature direas to a female beauty. However this 
may be, it is certain, the king appeared to covet 
the poſſeſſion of royalty for no other realon than 
that he might ſhower down his favours on this 
worthleſs minlon. Honour, faith, promiſes, in- 
tereſt, and even decency, vaniſhed Winks this inſo- 
lent foreigner. He cauſed him to be married to 
his own niece, the earl of Gloucelter's ſiſter; and 
among other favours, he made him. a. preſent of 
thirty-two thouſand; pounds, which the late king 
had allotted for the ſupport of a hundred and forty 
| knights, who had engaged to carry his, heart to 
n By his advice Edward removed from 
their offices the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 
barons of the Exchequer, and filled their places 


! 
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g FR $ 0 * 


ESR von, from the place of his birth, | 
was, on his acceſſon, about twenty-three years of | 


E. U,. WARD n. 


Declines the Injunbtion of bis dying Parent, by not proſecuting the. War with Scotland. Recalls Gaveſton, bis fir 
Favourite, whom the Barons beſiege in Scarborough, take Priſoner, to be firu 
* Executioner—Bruce effetually ſecures the Crown of Scotland, and eftabliſhes the Tranquiliity of his Kingdom—. 
Hugh le d'Eſpenſer, or Spencer, Edward's ſecond Favourite—HHis weak Paſſion for this young Noble man 
Confederacy of the Barons, who oblige the King to baniſb his Favourites—Edward, having aefeated bis Baron, 
recalls the two Spencers—Queen 1/abella's Averſion to them, and Love for Mortimer, engage ber in a Conſpiracy 
againſt. the King—The two Spencers hanged—L.dward retires to Wales, where for a Time he conceals bimſelf— 
5 commilted cloſe Priſoner in the Caſtle of Kennilwarth, dethroned, and cruelly murdered—His Character, Oc. 
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and cauſe his Head to be firuck off by an 


with his followers. . Langton, biſhop of Litchfield, 
was, impriſoned, and the temporalities of his lee ſe. 
queſtered ; while Gaveſton, being appointed great 
chamberlain and'ſecretary of ſtate, as prime miniſter, 
governed the kingdom. 1 6 5 
Now Edward ſummoned a parliament at North. 
ampton, to regulate his father's funeral, together 
with his own marriage and coronation. - A ſubſid 
was granted for defraying expences; and an order 
was made, that the bale coin which would not paſs 
in the late reign, ſhould be current all over the 
kingdom. The body of the late king, which had 
been carried to Waltham-Abbey, was now removed 
to Weſtminſter-Abbey, where it was buried with the 
uſual ceremonies, and a plain ſtone monument, 
erekted to his memory, is to be. ſeen to. this day, 
Theſe rites performed, Gaveſton, before the king's 
departure for France, was appointed guardian, of 
the realm, with full powers to diſpoſe of all vacant 
laces and benefices. It is no wonder that the 
Fee, ſhould be offended at the favours thus 
laviſhed on a foreigner of inferior birth; who in- 
ſtead of endeavouring by his moderation to diſarm 
envy, diſplayed with the utmoſt oſtentation his 
power and influence, He was vain-glorious, pro- 
fuſe, and rapacious, | Hence his enemies daily mul- 
tiplied, and nothing was wanting but time to. ce- 
ment Meir union to his ruin. | TS 
Edward, after a ſhort paſſage, _ 
landed at Bologne, where, 1 A. P. 196% 
done homage to the king of France ſor Guienne 
and Ponthieu, his marriage with the princeſs 
Iſabella was ſolemnized with great ſplendor, in 
preſence of Philip, king of France; Lewis, king 
of Navarre ; Charles, king of Sicily, and the king 
of the Romans, On his return to England with 
his queen, their coronation was performed in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey, by the biſhops of Saliſbury, Win- 
cheſter, and Chicheſter, commiſſioned by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was prevented by fick- 
neſs from attending at the ceremony. But a diffi- 
culty aroſe, previous to its performance, which 
greatly alarmed Edward. The barons, incenſed at 
the infolence of his favourite, who affected to treat 
them with the moſt mortifying contempt, refuſed 
to aſſiſt at the coronation, [unleſs Gaveſton was 
baniſhed the kingdom. Edward promiſed to fe: 
dreſs all their grievances, provided they would not 
force him to delay the ceremony; and the barons, 
in return, agreed to ſuſpend their reſentment. But 
tne minion was ſo far from profiting by theſe na⸗ 
tional marks of diſguſt to his. perſon. and condu 
that he appeared with the moſt oſtentatious pomp 
in the proceſſion, in which he carried the crown o 
St. Edward before the king. The ceremony vas 
no. ſooner over, than the king renewed all the 
proofs of that fond attachment to his unvorth) 
fayourite, who became. intoxicated. with power, 
and looked down. on the nobility with ſupercilious 
contempt. Nor did even the queen eſcape the a 
tacks of his pointed ridicule. - - Iſabella, finding 
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7 ould be governed, but that his temper in- 


clined him to it, thought ſhe was beſt entitled to 


ve office; and harboured in her breaſt a mortal 
nie to the man who had ſupplanted her. She 
vas therefore glad to lee the nobles uniting againſt 
Gavelton ; while he, 
:nſulted her in a moſt wanton manner. 
The king's couſin-german, Thomas, earl of Lan- 
eaſter, one of the molt opulent and powerful 
ſubjeAs in England, became head of that party of 
the nobles who deſired the depreſſion of this arro- 
ant minion. The aſſociated barons bound them- 
ſelves by a ſolemn oath never to deſert each other, 
{ill the deteſted object of their hatred was baniſhed 
the kingdom. A parliament having been ſum- 
moned at Weſtminſter, Lancaſter and his party, 
determined not to mils ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity, came thither with an armed retinue ; infiſted 
on the baniſhment of Gaveſton; and demanded, 
that he ſhould abjure the realm before Midſummer ; 
even the biſhops, in caſe of his refuſal, pronounced 
him excommunicated, Edward found it would be 
in vain to reſiſt, and therefore complied with their 
demands; but inſtead of ſending him to Gaſcony, 
the place of his birth, as the barons expetted, the 
king appointed him lord-lieutenant of Ireland; at- 
5 fr him as far as Briſtol when he ſet out for his 
new government; and conferred on him lands and 
honours both in England and Gaſcony, _ | 
The king was inconſolable for the loſs of his 
favourite, and had recourſe to every expedient 
that might have a tendency to ſoften the barons, 
and pave the way for his return, In order to this, 
he conferred the high office of hereditary ſteward 
upon the ear] of Lancaſter; the earl of Lin- 
coln was bought off by other conceſſions, and earl 
Warrenne was mollified by civilities, promiſes, and 
valuable grants; fo that Gaveſton's infolence being 
no longer apparent, became leſs the object of ge- 
neral reſentment; and the king, finding matters 
ſuliciently prepared to anſwer his purpoſe, applied 
to the court of Rome, and obtained a diſpenſation 
from that oath which the barons had compelled 
Caveſlon to take, that he would for ever abjure the 
realm, By theſe lenient applications the anger of 
the nobles was appealed, and the whole affociation 
receded from their reſolution, except Guy, earl of 
Warwick, Edward, having obtained the comple- 
ion of his wiſhes, recalled his abſent darling; 
and went as ſar as Cheſter to receive him, on his 
irlt landing from Ireland. He flew into his arms 
vith tranſports of joy; and, having a little before 
gained the formal conſent of the barons in parlia- 
ment for his re-eſtabliſhment, ſet no bounds to his 
extravagant fondneſs and infamous careſſes, This 
| Unmanly condutt of the king, rekindled the ſparks 
of popular odium againſt Gaveſton; who, for- 
| betting every thing that was paſt in the embraces 
| of his ſovereign, and blind to thoſe cauſes which 
had excited the reſentment of the barons againſt 


im, relumed his wonted oftentation and inſolence ; 
and with a v 


lavour, diveſted many people of their places, be- 


Owing them on his adherents; by which means 
e meurred the implacable hatred of thoſe whom 


e had deprived of their poſts, without gaining an 

real advantage, or ſtrengthening his own ice 
| 4118 preſumptuous behaviour revived the animoſi- 
es of his enemies, who vowed revenge, particu- 
larly the earl of Lancaſter, from ſome private in- 
Jury he had received; yet Gaveſton affected to 
dontemn their reſentment, and the firſt noblemen 


in the kingdom were not exempted from the laſh of 
8 ſatirical remarks, | | 


A. D. 1310, hi 
dicule, | 
ad the 
17, 


s public milconduct and perſonal 
re, united their councils for his deſtruction; 


perceiving that ſhe hated him, 


iew to ſecure a ſtrong party in his 


Accordingly the barons, enraged at | 


king, dreading the conſequences of this 


0 
| 


' ſons employed under the crown, in any part o 


union, renewed his proclamation, prohibiting the 
barons from coming to parliament in armour. 
This precept they obeyed; but at a parliament. 
ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, they appeared. 
with numerous retinues all armed; reſolving to 
compel the king to redreſs the grievances of the 
nation, With this view they propoſed to ele& 
twelve perſons, who ſhould, till the term of 


| Michaelmas in the following year, have, authority 


to enatt ordinances for the regulation of the king's 


| houſehold, and for the government of the king- 


dom; and that the ordinances ſhould thenceforth,. 
and for ever, have the force of laws; alſo, that the 
ordainers ſhould be allowed to form affociations for 
their ſtritt and regular obſervance. The king at 
firſt ſcrupled to grant their petition, which was in- 
deed equivalent to a command, and a plain indi- 


cation that he was utterly incapable of holding the 
reins of empire himſelf; but the barons threaten- 


ing to proceed to extremities, he thought it moſt 
prudent to ſubmit; and iſſued a commiſſion, em- 
powering the prelates, earls, and barons, to ele 
proper perſons for making the propoſed regulations. 
Theſe ordinances required ſheriffs to be men of 
property; aboliſhed the practice of iſſuing privy- 


ſeals for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice ; prohibited the 


adulteration of coin; reſtrained the practice of 
purveyance ; excluded foreigners from the office. 
of farming the revenue; revoked all the grants of 
the crown; and ordered all payments to be made 
regularly into the Exchequer, By theſe it was 
enacted, that the church ſhould enjoy her privi- 


leges; that the two great charters ſhould be ob- 


ſerved; that no prizes ſhould be taken by the 
king's officers without the owner's conſent ; that 
none ſhould be intruſted with certain offices, but 
ſuch whole lands were ſufficient to anſwer for their 
actions; that parliaments ſhould be held annually z 
that all perſons proſecuted unjuſtly, and acquitted, 
ſhould be entitled to damages; that none ſhould 
be appealed maliciouſly, or outlawed in counties 
where they had no lands or tenements ; that they 
ſhould neither forfeit their eſtates, nor loſe their 
lives, provided they ſurrendered themſelves to fland 
trial; that pardons for robbery, and other felonies, 
ſhould not be granted without good reaſon, but 
deemed void, unleſs agreeable to the king's oath, 
the courſe of law, and the cuſtom of the king- 
dom ; that the king ſhould not leave the realm, nor. 
declare war againſt any prince or potentate, without. 
the conſent of the barons; that on his quitting che 
kingdom without their conſent, a guardian of the. 
realm ſhould be appointed by the parliament, who 
ſhould alſo nominate the chief officers of ſtate, of 
the houſehold, of the revenue, in a word, all 15 
is 
majeſty's dominions; that the power of making 
war, or aſſembling the military tenants of the 
crown, ſhould no longer be ſolely veſted in the king, 
nor be exerciſed without the conſent of the nobi- 


lity. That (which particularly grieved the king) 


all evil counſellors ſhould be removed from the king's: 
perſon, particularly Henry de Beaumont, and his 
liſter the lady Veſey, who had obtained grants from 

the king, diſhonourable to the dignity and preju- 

dicial to the. prerogatives of the crown. That 
whereas Piers Gaveſton had given evil counſel to 
his majeſty; removed all perſons of e and 
abilities from the public offices, and ſupplied their 

places with his own worthleſs creatures; embezzled 
the king's treaſure; impoveriſhed the realm, by 
obtaining unreaſonable * and procuring blank 
charters, which he filled up according to his own 
pleaſure; protetted robbers, arrogated to himſelf 
regal power and dignity, and formed combinations 
inconſiſtent with the law of the land; he ſhould, 


for theſe miſdemeanors, abjure the realm for ever, 
before the firlt of November; and if found in any 
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part of his majeſty's dominions after that day, 
Rould be trested as a public enemy. That al 
perſons in office ſhould take an oath to obſerve 
theſe ordinances; and that one biſhop, two earls, 
and as many barons, ſhould be choſe in every par- 
liament to receive complaints againſt the king's 
miniſters, and others who ſhould violate theſe laws, 
and to puniſh offenders at diſcretion, The com- 
miſſion concluded with declaring, that all this was 
done for the glory of God, the ſecurity of the 
church, and the advantage of the whole nation, 
In return for the royal condeſcenſion, the barons 
ſigned a declaration, in which they acknowledged 
that they owed theſe conceſſions to the royal 
bounty ; promiſed that they ſhould never be drawn 
into precedent ; and engaged that the power of the 
ordainers ſhould expire at the time ſtipulated. 
Edward, after allowing a parliamentary ſanQtion to 
be given to the above articles, ſecretly proteſted 
againſt them; declaring, that ſuch as ſhould be 
found prejudicial to either the king or his kingdom, 
were to be held as not ratified and confirmed; and 
the parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, than, re- 
pairing to York, where he was no longer under 
the control of the barons, he repealed the article 
relative to the exile of his favourite, as being un- 
Juſt, and contrary to his coronation oath, After 
this imprudent ad, he invited Gaveſton to return 
from Flanders, whither he had retired, declaring 
that he had been illegally baniſhed, and openly 
reſtored him to his former authority and credit. 
The barons, exaſperated at the king's having thus 
violated his engagements, renewed their confede- 
racies againſt his odious favourite with redoubled 
zeal, The earl of Lancaſter was at their head: 
Guy, earl of Warwick, joined the confederacy with 
great warmth: Aymer de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke, and Humphry Bohun, earl of Hereford, 
the conſtable, added to it a great acceſſion of 
770 and intereſt; even carl Warrenne, who had 
itherto ſupported the royal cauſe, joined the diſ- 
contented barons; and Robert de Winchelſea, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, being of the ſame 
party, both the clergy wy the people were united 
in the ſupport of the ſame common cauſe. The 
ear] of Lancaſter inſtantly raiſing an army, marched 
to York, from whence Edward had removed to 
Newcaſtle: he then marched thither in purſuit of 
him; and the king had but juſt time to make his 
eſcape to Tinmouth, where he embarked on board 
a ſhip, and with his favourite arrived at Scar- 
borough. In this fortreſs he depoſited the objet 
of his affeQtions: which, being well ſupplied with 
proviſions, was thought impregnable, Edward 
now proceeded by ſea; and landing at Knarel- 
borough, went to York, in hopes © levying an 
army ſufficient to ſupport him againſt his enemies 


forces, x 

While the king, who found the 
A, oh 91185 people not inclined to join his ſtand- 
ard, was thus employed, Pembroke opportunely 
laid ſiege to the caſtle of Scarborough. Gaveſton, 
ſenſible of the bad condition of his garriſon, and 
want of proviſions, was obliged to capitulate on 
the nineteenth of May, having firſt ſtipulated that 
he ſhould remain in Pembroke's hands for two 


months, during which time means ſhould be uſed | 


for bringing about an accommodation; but if the 
terms propoſed by the barons ſhould not be ac- 
cepted, the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in the 
ſame condition as when he ſurrendered it. Pem- 
broke having now the public enemy in bis power, 
condutted him to the caſtle of Dedington, near 
Banbury, where he left him, probably by conſent 
of the conſederates, with a freble guard, under 


pretence of preſſing buſineſs. But, before he re- 


turned, Gaveſton was carried off by the earl of 
Warwick, Who, together with the carls of Lan- 


| 


Ing 


caſter, Arundel, and Hereford, in violation of 
their engagements, cauſed him to be beheaded b 
the hands of a common executioner, on the firſt of 
July. Edward having received the news of this 


affecting event, burſt into the moſt violent trap. 
ports of grief, and ſuffered ſuch agitations as myg 
have endangered his life, had not his mind been 


ſupported by determinations of revenge, His 
anguiſh became loud and impetuous ; he denounceq 
vengeance againſt the murderers of his beloyeq 
Gaveſton; and inſtantly made preparations for war 
in all parts of che kingdom. Having ſummoned a 
parliament to meet in Auguſt, he repaired to Doyer, 


where he fortified the caſtle, received the oath of 


allegiance from the barons of the cinque port, 
and then returning to London, aſſembled a conji. 


| derable body of forces. But the barons, proclaim. 


ing tournaments in different counties, levied ſuch a 
number of troops as exceeded the royal army, 
The earl of Lancaſter at their head advanced 
towards London; and a civil war muſt have ſol- 
lowed, had not the earls of Richmond and 


Glouceſter, with the pope's nuncio, and the French 


ambaſſador, interpoſed their good offices, A treaty 
was ſet on foot by their mediation, and a fafc 


conduct granted to the earl of Hereford, and the 


lords Clifford and Botetourt, to appear at court, 
in order to treat about an accommodation. About 
this time the queen being delivered at Windſor 
of her eldeſt ſyn Edward, the king was ſo elated, 


| that he ſeemed to have forgot the loſs of Gaveſton, 


He ſent to inform the barons, that he would conſent 
to any thing they could reaſonably aſk. They de- 
manded, that all the ordinances, without exception, 


| ſhould be confirmed; and that a full pardon ſhould 


be granted for the murder of that traitor Gaveſton, 


for thus they called him. Edward at firſt rejected 


this condition; but the treaty was at laſt con- 
cluded on the following terms: that the barons 
ſhould come before the king in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
and aſk pardon on their knees; that all Gaveſton's 
effeQs, which had been ſeized at Newcaſtle, ſhould 
be reſtored ; that they and their adherents ſhould 
have a full pardon for every thing that was pall, 
under the 0 | 

pardon ſhould be granted to that unhappy fayou- 
rite's friends and adherents; and that a ſupply 


| ſhould be granted for carrying on a war with Scot 


land, immediately aſter the pacification. 

The king and his barons being A. D. 1314 
now + happily reconciled, it was 
determined to ſend a powerful force againſt the 
Scots, who; taking advantage of the , troubles 
in England, had made inroads into the -nortbern 
counties, and committed the moſt dreadful ravages 
The whole military force of the kingdom 3 


aſſembled; and Edward put himſelf at the head of 


a powerful army, which, according to Scottili 
writers, amounted to an hundred thouſand meh. 
Bruce, whoſe army was inferior in numbers, © 
deavoured to ſupply by art, what he wanted i 
ſtrength. He ch 

utmoſt prudence; and made the neceſſary prepart” 
tions for receiving the Engliſh, He poſted hi 
ary at Bannock-burn, about two miles fron 
Stirling, having a hill on his right flank, and * 
moraſs on his left. In the front of his camp fan! 
ſmall river, the. banks of which, and the bed 0 
the ſtream, he filled with ſharp ſtakes; and cauſed 
the ſame to be placed in deep pits, which were dog 
a litile beyond the oppoſite bank, covering the 
over with turf, The van of the Engliſh arm) 
reached the neighbourhood of the Scottiſh can} 
in the evening of the twenty-fourth of June, ® 
a ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued between two parties“ 
cavalry. The Engliſh were led by Ho 
Bohun, a younger brother of the carl of Herefor" 
and the Scots by Bruce in perſon. The oy” 
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vas very bloody; and decided at laſt in favour of 
the Scots by the valour of Bruce, who riding up 
to Bohun, cleft his head with a battle-axe, in fight 
| | The Engliſh retreated, and night 
ut a ſtop to the reinforcements which were march- 
ing to their relief; otherwiſe the action had be- 
come general. As ſoon as the morning appeared, 


each fide prepared for the dreadful conflict. The 
wings, 


compoſed of cavalry, were commanded by 
che earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, and the king 
himſelf led the centre or main body. Bruce drew 
up his forces, conſiſting chiefly of foot, in three 
lines, and a body of reſerve. . The centre was 
commanded by himſelf; the right wing by his 
brother Edward ; the left by Randolph, and the 


body of reſerve by Sir James Douglas, When the | 


Engliſh army was on the point of engaging, a 


- diſpute happened between the earls of Glouceſter 


and Hereford, with regard to making the firſt at- 
tack upon the enemy. The former claimed this 
poſt of honour by cuſtom, and the latter as con- 


- ſtable of England; but the earl of Glouceſter, 


impatient of control, ſprung forward to the charge, 
and ſell into the covered pits, by which imprudent 
fally of youth his whole ſquadron was thrown into 
confuſion, many of the horſes being ſtaked in a 
terrible manner, and he himſelf periſhed. Several 


of the concealed trenches. Had been diſcovered 


during the ſkirmiſh in the evening, and the king, 
in order to prevent a ſimilar misfortune, gave orders 
for a body of infantry to take a circuit round. the 
moraſs, and to attack the main of the Scottiſh 
army in flank; and during the confuſion of that 
unexpetted attack, the cavalry were to have forded 
a paſſage of the river, and fallen on the embarraſſed 
enemy {word in hand. 


The Engliſh archers, notwithſtanding this diſaſter, | 
advanced. againſt the 4 wing of the enemy, 


and galled them ſo effeQtually with their arrows, 


that they began to give way; which Sir James 


Douglas perceiving, he fell ſuddenly upon the rear 
of the Engliſh with ſuch impetuoſity, that they 
were routed with great ſlaughter, Moawhile the 
centre, commanded by Edward, moved on againſt 
the main body of the Scots, and met with a warm 
reception from Bruce, who fought in the front of 
the line with amazing valour, The Engliſh were 
diſheartened by the great loſs they had ſuſtained ; 
when they obſerved, on the heights towards their 


Jeft, what they imagined to be another army 


marching leiſurely to ſurround them. This was 
nothing more than a number of waggoners and 
ſumpter boys, whom Bruce had ſupplied with mili- 
tary ſtandards, which at-a diftance gave them the 
appearance of a numerous body of forces. The 
Engliſh, ſtruck with a panic, fled with the utmoſt 


precipitation, and Bruce obtained a complete vic- 


tory, Edward was hurried off from the field of 
battle by his attendants to Stirling-Caſtle ; but the 
governor refuſing him admittance, he fled to Dun- 
ar, Where he was cordially received by Patric, 
earl of Marche, an old and faithſul adherent of 
bis family. In this obſtinate action great numbers 
of the Engliſh were killed, as well in the purſuit 
as. the field; and more would have ſhared the ſame 
late, had not the Scots been particularly attentive 
to the plunder, which is ſaid to have amounted 
to the value of two hundred thouſand pounds ſterl- 
ng. Forty principal barons, with a multitude of 
knights, were taken priſohers; and the number 
of flain, according to Scottiſh hiſtorians, amounted 
to leven hundred lords, knights, and eſquires ; but 
according to other accounts, there were about one 


| dundred and Gfty-four killed of the former, and 


dear twenty thouſand of the latter. Of the Scots, 
«Ween four and five thouſand were flain in the 
= of battle. Bruce treated all his priſonets with 
de greateſt humanity, Le ſept the bodies of the 
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earl of Glouceſter. and lord Clifford to the Engliſh 
monarch ; he diſmiſſed lord Monthermer, for whom 


| be had a particular friendſhip, without ranſom ; he 
exchanged the earl of Hereford and other noble- 


men, for his wife, his daughter, and ſiſter, the earl 
of Mar, and the biſhop of Glaſgow ; and he cauſed 
the ſlain_in battle to be decently interred.” Ed- 
ward, diffident of his ſecurity at Dunbar, em- 


| barked on board a ſmall veſſel and landed at 


Berwick, whence he repaired to York, and con- 
vened a parliament to take the ſtate of the nation 
into conſideration. | 
Bruce being now fixed on the 
throne by this deciſive battle of Ban- 
nock-burn, the independency of Scotland was ſe- 
cured; but Edward, inſtead of calling forth the united 
force of the whole nation to vindicate its honour, 
trampled upon it ſtill more by attaching himſelf to 
a new favourite, This was Hugh le d'Eſpenſer, or 
Spencer, a, young man deſcended from a noble 
family, and an Engliſhman by birth. He poſſeſſed 
all the exterior. accompliſhments of perſon and 
addreſs, neceſſary to engage the afſections of Ed- 
ward; but wanted that prudence and moderation 
which alone could have ſupported him, when ſur- 
rounded by dangerous enemies. He was at firſt 
forced upon the king by the earl of Lancaſter, as 


A. D. 1315. 


| chamberlain of the houſehold, in which capacity he 


ſo ingratiated himſelf with Edward by his obſe- 
quious behaviour, that he gained the ſame aſcend- 


ency over him, which Gaveſton had formerly 
polleſed. His father, who had alſo acquired a 


| conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration, was vene- 
| rable for his age; and during his whole life had 


been reſpetted for his wiſdom, his valour, and his 
intrepidity. Young Spencer had no ſooner ſuc- 
ceeded Gaveſton in the king's affection, than he 
began to exerciſe a moſt arbitrary ſway in the di- 
rection of public affairs, and from a dependent, 
became the rival of Lancaſter. He had married 
Eleanor, one of the co-heireſſes of Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and in right of-this lady 
enjoyed the greateſt part of Glamorganſhire. But 
his ambition and avarice induced him to encroach 
on the ſhares of the other ſiſters, and even uſurp 
the lands of other proprietors. He ſeized the 
caſtle of Newport from Hugh de Audley, who had 
married one of his ſiſters-in-law, and afterwards 
compelled him to grant a conveyance confirming 
his poſſeſſion ; he likewiſe prevailed on the king to 
reſume the grants of ſome caſtles he had beſtowed 
on Roger de Mortimer, and appropriated them to 
himſelf, But the moſt exceptionable part of his 
condutt was his diſpute with John. de Mowbray, 
who had married Aliva, daughter of William de 
Barouſe, lord of Gower. By a ſpecial deed, this 
nobleman had granted the lands and honours of 
Gower to his 1 Aliva, and his ſon-in-law 
Mowbray, and to their heirs, with the remainder 
to Humphrey de Bobun, earl of Hereford, and 
his heirs. By virtue of this grant, Mowbray took 
poſſeſſion, without any licence from the king, of 
whom it was held i capite and young Spencer 
made uſe of this pretence to obtain judgment, by 

which the lands were forfeited. | 
Provoked at this violation of their privileges, the 
lotds of the Marches were determined to. humble 
the pride of this over-beating minion. The earls 
of Lancaſter and Hereford, Audley, Roger de Clif- 
ford, the two Mortimers, with many others, flew to 
arms, and demanded peremptorily the baniſhment 
of the two Spencers, The king refuſed to comply z 
upon which they marched. to London, and pre- 
ſented to parliament an accuſation againſt: his two 
The Spencers were con- 
demned to banifhment, without a ſingle crime be- 
ing proved againſt them ; and upon their ſubmitting 
quietly to their ſentence, the bargns * 
| ; the 
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their army, ſeparated to their ſeveral caſtles, But 
the patient acquieſcence of Edward, to the de- 
mands of his turbulent ſubje&s, ſo weakened his 
authority, that others thought they might deſpiſe it 
without impunity, | 1 

| As the queen had occaſion to paſs 
* en by Leeds in Kent, belonging to lord 
Badleſmere, ſhe diſpatched one of her ſervants to 


acquaint him of her intention of lodging there that | 


night, but ſhe was refuſed admittance, and ſome of 
her attendants were killed. This inſult upon a 
princeſs, who was herſelf an enemy to the Spencers, 
not one of the confederates ci and the king 
aſſembled an army to puniſh the offender. He 


took his caſtle, and put the governor, with ſeveral of | 


the garriſon to the ſword, Having now ſome 
forces on foot, Edward ventured to recal his fa- 
vourites, and reſolved at the ſame time to attack 
their enemies, He therefore haſtily advanced to 


the Marches of Wales, and found them entirely un- | 


prepared for reſiſtance. Many of the barons in 
thoſe parts ſtrove to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion, on 


which he ſeized their caſtles, and cauſed their per- 


ſons to be committed to cuſtody.. Lancaſter, in 
order'to prevent the total ruin of his party, ſum- 
moned his vaſſals, declaring he had entered into an 
alliance with the king of Scotland, and had received 
a promiſe of a ein bene under the command 
of Randolph, earl of Murray, and Sir James 
Douglas, Being ſoon aſter joined by the earl of 


Hereford, he advanced with all his forces againft | 


the king, who having aſſembled an army of thirty 
thouſand men, was much ſuperior to his enemies in 
number. Young Spencer now returned to Eng- 
land, and preſented a petition, ſetting forth the 
illegality of the ſentence pronounced againſt him, 
and offered to vindicate his innocence againſt all 
oppoſition, He was therefore committed to cloſe 
cuſtody, and his eſtate taken into the royal protec- 
tion, till the affair ſhould be decided by a judicial 
proceſs, His 8 was referred to the inſpec- 
tion of the prelates belonging to the province of 
Canterbury, who condemned the ſentence as illegal 
and unjuſt; upon which Hugh was ſet at liberty, 
and admitted into the king's 5 again. 
Encouraged by the hope of a pow- 
A. D. 1322. erful lade, Ah carl ol. e 
took poſt at Burton upon Trent, in order to defend 
the paſſage of that river; and to prevent Edward 
croſſing it, a ſtrong party was placed on the bridge, 
which they maintained three days ſucceſſively againſt 
the attacks of the royal army, At length the king 
forded the river; and Lancaſter reſolving to give 
him battle, advanced with great confidence, and 
alacrity ; but on perceiving the vaſt ſuperiority in 
point of numbers, he was intimidated, and retreated 
towards Borough-Bridge, in order, if poſſible, to 
reach the borders of Scotland. But Sir Andrew 
Harcla, governor of Carliſle, ſuſpcQing his deſign, 
poſted himſelf with a body of troops to diſpute his 
aſſage over the river Eure, ſo that Lancaſter found 
bimleik reduced to the wretched alternative of ven- 
turing an engagement, or of ſurrendering himſelf a 
priſoner to Harcla, He choſe the former ; but the 
earl of Hereford being lain in the firſt charge, 


and Sir N de Clifford dangerouſly wounded, 


the reſt of the troops fled with great precipitation, 
and Lancaſter was taken priſoner, with about one 


hundred barons and knights. The next day, aſter 
having been removed from York to his own caſtle, | 
which had ſurrendered to the king without oppo- | 


fition, he was arraigned in the caſtle-hall before the 


earls of Richmond, Pembroke, and ſeveral others, | 


who found him guilty of appearing in arms againſt 
the king, and condemned Him to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, but the ſentence was after- 
Wards changed, in conſideration of his being a 

prince olf the blood. This noble earl now ex. 


perienced the fame indignities which had before 
been prattiſed upon Gaveſton. He was dreſſed in 
mean apparel, placed upon a mean horſe without x 
bridle, and a hood upon his head. In this igno. 
minious manner he was condutted to an eminence 
in the neighbourhood of Pomfret, amidſt the ſcofly 


of the rabble, and there beheaded, on the twenty. 


third of March. Thus fell Thomas, earl of Lan. 
caſter, one of the moſt powerful barons of the king. 
dom. Lord Badleſmere, the principal promoter of 
this inſurreQtion, Gifford, Cheney, Fleming, and 
about eighteen others, were afterwards executed at 


| 5 Windſor, Glouceſter, and London, 47 


terrorem, for a terror to the country: many were 
confined in priſon, and others fled from the king. 
dom. The king's friends were rewarded out of 
their eſtates. ately, in particular, received for 
his ſervices a large grant, with the earldom. of 
Carliſle. He ſoon after forfeited his eſtate, with his 
life, for carrying on a treaſonable correſpondence 


with the king of Scotland. But the greateſt part of 
the forfeitures to the crown were ſeized by young 


Spencer, whoſe rapacity had no bounds. Hence 
many of the barons were much diſpleaſed at ſo par. 
tial a diviſion of the ſpoils; and the envy againſt 
the king's minion roſe to a greater height than 
ever, which was increaſed by his uſual inſolence, 
inflamed by ſucceſs, which impelled him to commit 
many acts of violence and injuſtice, He thus be. 
came ſtill more the object of popular averſion, and 
all the relatives of the attainted barons vowed 
ſecretly revenge, which conſtituted the ſource of 


future convulſions. Things being in this ſtate of 


confuſion, there could be little room to hope for 
ſucceſs in foreign wars; whence Edward, having 
made another fruitleſs attempt upon Scotland, 
found it neceſſary to conclude a' peace of thirteen 
years. . And though Bruce's title to the crown was 
not acknowledged in that treaty, he was ſatisfied. 
with ſecuring the poſſeſſion of it for ſo long a time, 
He had bravely repelled all the attacks of Eng- 
land ; had carried the war both into that kingdom 
and into Ireland; and his throne was firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, not only by force of arms, but in the affec- 
tion of his people ; yet he muſt naturally feel ſome 
inquietude, while at war with a kingdom, which, 
however divided by ſation, was greatly ſuperior 
both in riches and in number of people, At the 
ſame time, this truce was the more ſeaſonable to 
England, as the nation was then threatened with 
the danger of entering into a war with France. 

It happened that Charles the Fair, x. D* ana; 
third ſon, and the third ſucceſſor of“ P4326, 


Philip the Fair, ſummoned Edward to do him ho- 


mage for his province of Guienne. Spencer, who 
law all the conſequences that might attend his own 
authority during the king's abſence, would not con- 
ſent to his departure. It was likewife the unanimous 
opinion of parliament, that it was improper for the 
king to go abroad in perſon, but that ambaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent to the court of France, requeſting 
that the homage might be delayed to a more 
convenient time. Charles refuſed to poſtpone 
the ceremony, and ſent a hody of troops to attack 
Guienne. In this dilemma, the fertile imagination 
of Iſabella furniſhed her with an expedient for re- 
moving all difficulties, and putting it in her power 
to be revenged on the younger Spencer, whom ſhe 
deteſted as a rival in the atfe&tion of her conſort- 
She propoſed that the king ſhould reſign the ſo— 
vereignty of Guienne to his ſon, and that the prince 
ſhould be ſent to Paris, to perform the required 
duties of a vaſſal, This device concealed a ſnare 


| imperceptible by the Engliſh council; Edward and 


Spencer were charmed with the [queen's cont 
vance, and the young prince was ſoon after ſent io 
Paris. Iſabella hag no gained her point, an 


determined, by accompanying ber ſon, to make u f 
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"Cour ap fortune. by procuring the deſtruQtion of 


enemies. Edward and his minion were ſoon 
inced of the [egregious blunder they had com- 
mitted, in truſting the heir-apparent to the crown 
in the bands of an ambitious woman. Iſabella, on 
ber artival in France, had found there a great num- 
ber of fugitives, who had belonged to the earl of 
Lancaſter's party, and mutual hatred of Spencer 
ſoon created a ſecret friendſhip between them, and 
that princeſs,” Among the reſt was Roger Morti- 
mer, a powerful baron of the Welſh Marches, one | 
of the leaders of the late rebellion, who had fortu- 
nately made his eſcape, out of - priſon to France. 
This young nobleman, with the graces of perſon 
and addreſs, in a ſhort time engaged the affections 
of the queen, who ſacrificed to a vitious paſſion 
every ſentiment, of honour and fidelity to her hul- 
band. The exiled barons daily reſorted to her 
court, where Mortimer lived with her in the utmoſt 
intimacy... Edward, informed of this intrigue, or- 
dered the queen to return; but in anſwer, ſhe de- 
clared her reſolution of continuing in France, till 
the Spencers ſhould be baniſhed England with in- 
famy and diſgrace. This declaration covered her 
intrigues with a veil of decency, and procured her 
popularity among the Engliſh, | 
1 When every lenient. method was 
e tried in vain, to bring the queen to a 
ſenſe of her duty, reſource was had to the pope, who 
readily engaged in the cauſe of the injured Edward. 
His holineſs wrote a very preſſing letter to the king 
of France, inſiſting, even on pain of excommunica- 
tion, that the queen of England ſhould be ſent back 
to her buſband. Charles was ſo affected by this 
menace of the pontiff, and much more by the 
ſhame ful commerce carried on between Mortimer 
and his ſiſter, that he was determined to ſupport her 
openly no longer. Having for ſome time expected this 
event, Iſabella had formed an alliance with William, 
count of Hainault and Holland, to whoſe daughter 
ſhe had contratted her ſon, the prince of Wales; 
"ww Þ return promiſed her an aſylum in his do- 
minions, and to affiſt her with a body of troops. 
She retired therefore direAly into Hainault, where 
lhe was received with the ſtrongeſt marks of kind- 
neſs and reſpett. The, utmoſt diſpatch, and every 
probable expedient were now uſed for raiſing a body 
of forces to attend the queen and the young prince 
o England. Three thouſand men were now en- 
liſted in her ſervice, placed under the command of 
John, the count of Hainault's brother. With 
theſe ſhe ſailed from Dort, and landed without 


her 


conv 


the leaſt. oppoſition on the coaſt of Suffolk, with 


the ear] of Kent, who accompanied her, on the 
twenty-fourth of September. Soon aſter her land- 
ing, ſhe. was joined by the earls of Norfolk and 
Leiceſter, two princes of the blood, with all their 
ſollowers, The biſhops of Lincoln, Hereford, and 
Ely, added not only the authority of their characters, 
but brought with them their vaſſals; and even 
Robert de Watteville, whom the king had ſent 
10 5015 her in Suffolk, ſurrendered up to her all 
his forces, Ifabella, to give the greater appearance 
of juſtice to her cauſe, renewed her declaration, 
that her only purpoſe was to deliver the king and 


nation from the tyranny of the Spencers, and of | 
This proclama- 


chancellor Baldoc, their creature. 
uon had the deſired effe& : it allured the populace, 
and the barons thought themſelves ſecure by having 
the prince. in her army. nfs 

The king at this time was at London, where he 
made a vain attempt on the citizens to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. Perceiving that no reliance could be placed 
on their loyalty, he ſet out for the weſtern parts of 

"gland, flattering himſelf that he ſhould there meet 
"ith better ſucceſs ; that his ſubjeQs, in ſuch an ob- 
ure corner, would commilerate his. diltreſs, and 


8 


an implacable woman. Edward had no ſooner leſt 
London, than popular rage broke out with the ut- 


moſt violence againſt his miniſters. The outrageous 
mob not only plundered but murdered. thoſe who 


were moſt obnoxious to them ; among theſe was the 

biſhop of Exeter, whom they ſeized as he was 
paſſing through the ſtreets, beheaded him and threw 
his body into the Thames. They gained poſſeſſion. 


of the Tower by ſurpriſe, and then agreed to ſhew 


no mercy. to thoſe who ſhould dare to oppoſe the 
prince and queen Iſabella. The ſame Apirit ſpread 
throughout England, and filled the few perfons with 
the utmoſt- terror who” ſtill adhered to the unfor- 
tupate: Kg, | | 5 
John de Hainault, with the earl of Kent, at the 
head of the foreign forces, purſued the king to 
Briſtol, and inveſted the caſtle, which the elder 
Spencer, who had been left governor thereof, would. 
have defended to the laſt extremity; but the garriſon, 
infetted with the diſloyalty of the times, mutinying 
againſt him, delivered him up to his enemies. Not 
the leaſt reſpect was paid to this venerable noble- 
man. All his former ſervices, with his. virtues, 
were alike forgotten; and though near ninety. years 
of age, he was condemned without trial, and hanged 


on a gibbet; after which his body was cut to pieces 


and thrown to the dogs. Thus were ſacrificed to 
the unjuſt reſentment of a ferocious) nobility, the 
laws both human and divine, and all the common 


' dictates of humanity. _ 1 


The king, purſuant to his reſolution, had embarked 
for Ireland, but being driven back by contrary 
winds, he endeavoured to conceal himſelf in the 
Wellh mountains, However, by the force of all- 


powerful gold, the difficulty of diſcovering his re- 
treat was loon removed; and the king was taken 


at Caerfilly, in Glamorganfhire, with the younger 
Spencer, Baldoc the chancellor, and a few do- 
meſtics; all the reſt of his ſycophant courtiers 
having deſerted him in the midſt of his misfortunes. 


The king was committed to the care of the earl of 


Leiceſter, and confined in Kenilworth-Caſtle, His 
favourite, the young Spencer, was executed without 
any form of trial, with the moſt ſhocking circum- 
ſtances of barbarity and inſult. . Chancellor Baldoc, 
being a prieſt, was ſent to the biſhop of Hereford's 
palace in London, where he was aſſaulted by the 
populace, who uſed him with unſpeakable cruelty, 
in conſequence of which he ſoon after expired, 
having been previouſly confined in Newgate, 
At this time a parliament was ſum- , I. eas; 
moned to meet at Weltminſter, and on 1857. 
the day appointed the houſe was ſurrounded by the 


people, inveighing againſt the king and his adhe- 
rents. The biſhop of Hereford havings declared 
aloud, that the queen could not again cohabit with 
Edward, without the moſt imminent danger of her 
life, put the queſtion, Whether they would have 
the father or the ſon for their king? Defiring them 
to conſider the alternative of their choice, and 
give their anſwer the following day in the after- 
noon. When they were aſſembled, the few. adhe- 
rents of the king, over-awed by the clamours with- 
out doors, and the influence of faktion within, kept 
a profound ſilence; and on repetition of the queſtion, 
it was reſolved that young Edward ſhould be raiſed. 
to the throne ; accordingly the lords did homage to 
him; after which he was condukted into Weſtmin. 
ſter-Hall, and preſented to the multitude as their 
ſovereign, the archbiſhop addreſſing them in the 
words of the old adage, Fox populi, wax Dei eſt, 
„ The voice of the people is the voice of God ;" 
and the biſhop of Hereford harangued them to the 
ſame. purpoſe. Silence being commanded, the 
prince. was proclaimed king, and his inauguration 
| ſolemnized. Some of the prelates refuſing to ſwear _ 
fealty, they were forcibly conveyed by the mob to 


Tr their king againſt the unnatural rebellion of 


1 


Guildhall, and there compelled not only to take 


f N 


the 


* 


1 Tur NEW and COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
W the oath, but ſolemnly promiſe to maintain and {| February, by W alter, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
„ defend the ptwileges of the city of London. But it in preſence of all the principal Nobile ! 4 
1 was not ſufficient for*the queen to have ſeized the | Wh Theſe atrocious acts of violence could nor fail ; 
1 erfon of the king; it was alſo thought by her ne- || in opening the eyes of a deluded” people. Phe f 
} efary, that he ſhould reſign his ſceptre. As young [| perßdy and infidelity of the queen, her impudery | 
. Edward's authority could not be eſtabliſhed while || bypocriſy, her more infamous commerce wih a 
[ his father retained unimpeached, it was reſolved || Mortimer, changed the current of popular odium. d 
Hi formally to depoſe that unfortunate monarch. To I Iſabella and ber  paramour' were regarded yith 1 
"jt this end, writs were ifſued to return eight and forty || horror, 'while the fate of Edward was general 0 
1 member from North and South Wales, in order to || deplored. A ſcene of majeſty in diſtreſs attraded a 
Wl ſtrengthen Mortimer's party. On the ſeſſion of the pity,” the compaſſion, the tears of eve 
il rllament, fix articles of impeachment were drawn || humane heart. Leiceſter, now earl 'of Lancaſter 1 
= op by the biſhop of Wincheſter, againſt the friend- || felt all the power of tender ſympathy, and there. el 
1 | leſs king, importing his incapacity for government; | fore treated his priſoner with refpeAtful kindneſ,, er 
= apparent from his being biaſſed by wicked miniſters, IT be queen and ber adherents knew the pover, m 
=. to his own'diſhonour and the prejudice of his ſub- and dreaded the effetts, of Engliſh compaſſion. 5 
: bl jets; his purſuit of objekts unworthy of his dig- They ſoreſaw all the fatal conſequences to them: 9 
= nity; his neglet of adminiſtration; his want of J ſelves, ſhould Edward be reſtored to the ſeat of m 
= military capacity, ſrom whence reſulted the loſs of power. They could but know their on black d 
= Scotland, together with the territories in Gafcony | deeds'of guilt ; yet were not eaſy without adding T 
= and Ireland; his diſtreſling the moſt holy church, [| the horrid crime of premeditated murder to their fo 
= „ by proſecuting and impriloning eccleſiaſtics; and || black catalogue, They therefore removed Edward th 
5 jd | finally, the tendency of his general conduct to the from Kenilworth to Berkley. Caſtle, in Glouceſter. ye 
= utter deſtruklion of the kingdom. I heſe artieles ſhire, where he was committed to the care of Sit ſh 
=_ | having been read in preſence of the prince, ſeated og Gurney and John de Montravers, 'who treated fa 
_— on the throne, it was reſolved, that young Edward im with cruelty and infolence ; but the goodneſs pe 
=_ ſhould aſſume the reins of government, and that of "Edward's conflitution ſupported him under theſe pe 
—_ Fdward II. ſhould no 2 be ſtyled king of afflictions, till orders arrived from the queen and ez 
5 4 England, but Edward of Caernarvon, the king's || Mortimer to finiſh the” inhuman: tragedy. Thee 
= father, When the ſentence was paſſed, the queen || deteſtable wretches, in compliance with the orders h 
: i ſhed a few ſtrained tears, and even affetted to ſwoon I of their more deteſtabſe abettors, hitrried him about 4 
if at the declaration of ber hufband's depoſition: the from one caſtle to another, in order to elude his oY 
if | young prince alſo, as he had been tutored, refufed friends endeavours for his releaſe; aud in the courſe thi 
= accepting the crown without bis father's conſent. of theſe migrations, "treated him with the moſt bar. ele 
5 a Io obviate this objeQion, the parliament deputed g barous indignities. They contrived” horrid noiſes jel 
5 three biſhops, two earls, with the ſame number of {| to preveßt his natural repoſe; they compelled him the 
barons, abbots, and juſtices, to go to Kenilworth, I to eatethe moſt diſguftful food; they lodged him in ex 
x and acquaint” the king with their reſolution. The Ia damp rgwer, not oply expoſed to the inclemencies 0 
1 biſhops of Heteford and Lincoln were ſent to con! ok the weather, but alſo the ſtench of human car: the 
=_ yerſe with him before the "deputies arrived, in caſes;piled on the roof of his chamber: the wretched Wo 
5 order to prepare him for the progeny Feeney apartment' in which be lay, was generally over- kit 
=_ of his condition. They adviſed him, after many || flowed wich water, and he was ſubjefted to per- he 
3 rofeſſions of regard and attachment, to reſign vo- [| petual infults from the mearreſt flaves, who were cot 
=_ enter his crown, aſſuring him, on a compliance, I encouraged'to treat him in that unworthy manner, dui 
_ of the moſt honourable treatment, and of the bad J It is ſaid, that'one day, when the king was to be Bel 
I effeAs which would inevitably refult from a refuſal, ſhaved, "they ordered dirty water to be brought for con 
a as the parliament were determined, in that cale, to [| that purpoſe from a ditch, when deſiring that it b 
5 exclude all bis children from the ſucceſſion, ande might! de changed, and being refuſed this poor ſup 
4 lace a flranger oh the throne of his anceſtors. |] requeſt,' he burſt into tears, and ſaid, that in Fol ltr 
F This infinuation awakened all the fondneſs of a I of them he would be ſhaved with warm water. The 15 
. father in the ſoul of the unfortunate Edward; he || queen and Mortimer, who were the inftigators of | 
1 auſed, he ſhed tears to the remembrange of his || theſe inhuman tortures, finding them ineffedtual, 1 
1 alten ſtate, conſented to admit the deputies, and J and apprehenſive of condign puniſhment, ſhould 
1 retired to his chamber. When they entered, the || the truth reach the ears of young Edward, reſolved 
i commiſſioners proceeded to read the articles of im- [| to anticipate fuch a diſcovery by the immediate 
8 peachment, and demanded his Immediate reſigna- }| murder of the old king, for which a moſt execrable 
4 lion. Edward, deeply affefted with the thought of I} expedient was contrived.” The two villains, t0 
Y being hurled from the ſummit of human grandeur, [| whom the uthappy Edward was committed, having 
| was unable to ſtand the ſhock: his ſpirits forfook J received their orders, entered his chamber at mid. 
him, and be had fallen to the ground, had not the night, and the rufflans who attended them, held 
biſhop of Lincolh ſupported him in this dreadful [| bim down with a table, which they threw upon 4pp 
moment of conflicting paſſions. * On the recovery'of J him, and thruſt into his fundament a red-hot iron, 7 
his ſpirits, ſenſible that arguments and remonftrances [| inſerting it through a horn; in order to prevent any "0 
would now be ineffettual, thanking them for the Aaron marks of violence upon his perſon. Bui n 
honour done his fon, the timid Edward proceeded | the guards and ſervants were ſufficiently appriſed '}/ 
to the ceremony of reſignation, by delivering to JJ of the bloody deed, by the fereams with which the } 
the commiſhoners the crown, ſceptre, and other || king, in ſuch unutterable agonies, filled the caſtle J 
enſigns of royalty, which had been brought thither [| Theſe/proclaimed to the world the infernal prattices Pp 
for that purpoſe; and Sir William Truffel, who || of an adulterous woman and her vile lover; and of 
ated as procurator for the parliament, renounced though no wound or blemiſh appeared on the Rin, 0} 
in their name all future allegiance and homage. the muſcles of the face were ſo diſtorted as plain!) 15 
The deputies, bn their return to London, having [| to ſhew the exquiſite agonies he had undergone. 55 
a made their report to parliament, Iſabella revived: J Thus! periſhed kel Jet and unhappy prince, of | AI 
from her bypoctitical dejeftion, , and the prince [| the twenty-firſt of September, in the forty-thir Wie: 
; 45 og teed to his own elevation, Accordingly the ufual | year of his age, and twentieth of his reign. His uri 
He proclamation at an acceſhon was made through. body” win interred in the 'abbey of St.“ erer, in WB. 
out England and*the prince, after having been [| Glouceſler, and no inqqhiry made.” 'our 
knighted, was crowned! on Sunday the fifth of | © The executioners,” Montravers-and Gurney, Vo puol 
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he ſubjetts of general deteſtation ; and when the 


en ſoſt her power, and a revolution took place 


order to be carried to England ; but by ſecret or- 
ders vas executed at fea, Montravers, after hüv- 


ing been ſeveral years in Germany, found means'to 


«form ſervices for Edward III. on account of 
which a pardon was granted him. | 


Edward II. by his queen Iſabella of France, had 


two ſohs\and two daughters, namely, Edward, his 


Adeſt fon and'ſuccefſor ; John; created afterwards 
earl of Cornwall, 'who died young at Perth; Jane, 


married to David Bruce, king of Scotland; and 


Eleanor, eſpouſed to Reginald, count of Guelders. 
| England was afflicted during this reign wich a 
moſt grievous famine. The parliament alſo en- 
geavoured to regulate the price of proviſions. 
Two pounds eight ſhillings of our preſent money 
for the beſt ox not fed with corn; if fed wich corn, 
three pounds twelve ſhillings. A fat hog of two 
cars old, ten ſhillings; a fat wether, unſhorn, five 
ſhillings ; if thorn, three ſhillings ; and ſixpence a 
fat /pooſe, ſeven-pence balfpenny ; a fat capon (1%- 
pence; a fat hen, three-pence ; two chickens, three- 
pence ; four pigeons, three-pence ; two dozen of 


OF 


eggs three-pence.” oy 1 
Inpurtial Cbaracler of ED]WARD II. 
Edward II. is ſaid to have reſembled his father in 
the lineaments of his face, ad well as in the exatt 
elegance | and. fymmetry of :ſhape * having à ma: 
jeltie and noble, ſtature, and a deportment altoges 
ther engaging and agrecable; and he followed his 
example in a ſtridt obſervance of conjugal duties, 


to which he met with a very ungrateful return, in 
the vitious profligacy of an adulterous abandoned 


woman: but the:gualifications of his mind bore no 
kind of proportiow to his bodily perfections; fot 


be was deficient in foreſight, in judgment, and in 


courage. His mental debility urged him to a con- 


duct that had all the appearance of infatuation. 


Being a ſlave to his on paſſions, he too readily 
committed to others the weight of that government 
which he had neitber the ability nor inelination to 


ſupport. Of a warm and benevolent heart, he was 
lirongly inclined to friendſhip; of weak and narrow 
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| juffered the degraded monarch to live; he probably 
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intellects, he bad not diſcernment to chooſe a 
friend; of a lazy and indoleut diſpoſition, he took 
up with che firſt that chance threw in his way; and 
when he, had fixed his choice, Wees never be 
perſuaded to withdraw his attachment. The 
ſource of chat udiverſat contempt which be in- 
curred, was an ill- founded and obſtinate affection 


him to ſuch a ſuſpicious deportment, accompanied 
with thoſe arbitrary meaſures of his miniſters, as 
rouſed the ſpirit of a free people, which, inflamed 
by the intrigues of an infamous queen, involved 
him, his minions, and all their adherents, in one 
common ruin; To cheſe "cauſes have been attri- 
buted all the calamities that befel him in his life, 
and the untimely death to which he was at laſt 
brought. Hence a ſtriking example is left on re- 
cord to ſuceeeding princes, of the dite effects of 
gratifying private paſſions, in oppoſition tothe will 
or intereſt of the public; while at the ſame time is 
exhibited, in glowing colours, the fatal conſe- 
quences of relying on the guidance of any one in- 
dividual, in the important affairs of government. 
If the ſtrong attachment of Edward to Gaveſton 
was not the refult of unnatural inelination, of 
which it is our duty to acknowledge, not the leaſt 
ſnadow of poſitive proof is to be found in the re- 
cords of authentic-hiſtory; yet it will ibe acknow- 
ledged, he might have placed his regard on more 
deſerving objects; at leaſt; he might have avoided 
thoſe weak expreſſions of womaniſh fondnefs, avhich 
laid the ground of vulgar ſuſpicion,” and an imputa- 
tion of other crimes, of which his favourites were 
alone guilty. His tragical death ought not to be 
aſcribed to the barons; for Mortimer und the queen 
only could have ſuch reaſons, as to involve them- 
ſelves in ſo black a crime. Had theſe wretches - 


might have excuſed the parliament having ex- 
oluded him from the throne ; and happy would it 
have been for him, could he have been allowed to 
deſcend into a private ſtation, which, being of a 
harmleſs diſpoſition, he was beſt qualified 0 fill; 
but viewed in the glaſs of truth, under the charadter 
of a prince, we cannot but conclude, that he was 
deſtitute of all thoſe noble endowments of mind 
that are neceſſary for guiding the wheels of govern- 
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the dignity'of High Reward, as Sriruſted with the 
guardianſhip of the king's, perſon. But the chief 
authority was engroſſed by Iabella, queen dowager, 


and her favourite Mortimer. The laſt, having ob- 


tained a reverſal of his ſentence, was reſtored to his 
lands and hotiours, to which were added the eſtates 
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of the earls of Arundel and Winton, in North Wales. 


The queen, [ likewiſe, obtained from parliament a 


grant of twenty thouſand pounds, to pay her debts, 


and the ſame ſum as an annual jointure, together 
with all the treaſures of the two Spencers, the carl 
of Arundel, .and of Baldoc, the chancellor. The 
French ſubjetts were all relcaſed, and their effetis 

reſtored; hoſtilities ceaſed in Guienne ; and peace 


was eſtabliſhed between France and England. 


Public rejoicings were made on this occafion, which 
were interrupted by advice from the frontiers, that 
a body of Scots had made an attempt to: ſurpriſe 


the caſtle of Norham, though without ſucceſs ;' for 


by the vigilance of Sir Robert Mannors, the go- 


vernor, they were obliged to retire with confiderable 


loſs, The Engliſh regency endeavoured in vain to 
- procure a peace; Bruce being determined, though 

Lending under the weight of years and infirmities, to 
take advantage of Edward's minority, and the unſet- 


tled ſtate of the kingdom. He was ſoon at the head 


of a numerous army, aſſiſted by his two moſt expe- 
rienced generals, Murray and Douglas. Theſe gal- 
lant officers had been long bred in the field of mili- 
tary action. Their forces were trained in the ſame 
ſchool, inured to the ſame hardſhips, and perfealy 
qualified, from their manner of life, for a deſultory 
war. The whole equipage of the troops, except a body 
of about four thouſand cavalry, well armed, conſiſt- 
ed of a bag of oatmeal, as a ſupply in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, which each ſoldier carried behind him, together 
with a thin plate of iron, upon which he baked his 
cakes, But his ordinary ſubſiſtence was the cattle 
which he ſeized, in cooking which he was remark- 
- ably expeditious: aſter flaying the animal, the Scots 
placed the ſkin upon ſome ſtakes, hanging looſe in 
the ſorm of a bag, which, thus ſuſpended, ſerved 
them as a cauldron for the boiling their vials, 
Soldiers like theſe, wholly unincumbered; who could 
attack or retreat ſrom their enemy at pleaſure, were 
well adapted to carry their ravages into the northern 
counties. To chaltiſe their inſolence, and check 
their progreſs, the Engliſh-miniſtry aſſembled an 


army of near ſixty thouſand men. Edward, glow- 


ing with military ardour, even in theſe his early 
years, placed himſelf at their head, and marched 
without delay from Durham in ſearch of the enemy. 
He ſet out in the middle of July, ſuppoſing they 
might be ſomewhere between 3 and Carliſle; 
but he could perceive no ſigns of an enemy, 
The flame and ſmoke of burning villages pointed 
out e the place where they were encamped; 
yet upon haſtily marching thither, he found them 
gone, and by new marks of devaſtation, diſcovered 
that they had moved to & diſtant place, Havin 
for ſome time haraſſed his army in this fruitleſs 
ſearch, he advanced to the northward, and croſſed 
the Tyne, with a reſolution of waiting for them in 
their return homewards, and of taking ample ven- 
eance on them for all their depredations. But 
their frequent incurſions had ſo much waſted the 
country, that it was impoſſible for him to obtain 
_ ſubſiſtence for his army; and he was obliged to 
change his operations and return to the ſouth. All 
track of the enemy was now loſt; and though he 
promiſed to any one who ſhould bring him an ac- 
count of their motions, a reward of one hundred 
pounds a year, he remained for ſeveral days inac- 
tive, from his not knowing where to find them. At 
length he received intelligence, that they were en- 
camped on a declivity of a hill, beyond the river 
Were. Edward advanced againſt the enemy; when 
approaching them, he Found they had choſen their 
ground. with ſuch judgment, that it would be. the 
utmoſt raſhneſs to croſs the river in their front, and 
attack them in their preſent ſituation, The youn 
king, impatient for revenge and glory, challenge 
them, if they dared, to meet him in the open held, 
This bravado, Douglas could ill brook, and was in- 
N #\ 
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clined to accept the challenge; but he was over. 
ruled by Murray, who returned in anſwer to Ed. 
ward, That he never, in any of his operations 
took the advice of an enemy.“ The king therefore 
kept his prefent ſtation, oppoſite to the Scots, ex. 
petting that he ſhould be able to reduce them b 
famine, having received intimation that their pro. 
viſions were nearly expended. This being really 
the caſe, the Scots decamped at midnight, marched 
ſome miles higher up the river, and encamped on 
the brow of another hill, flanked by a wood. The 
Engliſh no ſooner were informed of their retreat 
than they followed them, ſtill keeping on the north 
ſide of the river, and poſted themſelves on another 
hill, oppoſite to that which the Scots poſſeſſed. 
While the two armies lay in this poſition, an incident 
happened which had almoſt proved fatal to the 
Engliſh.” Douglas having got the word, and an 
exaQt delineation of the Engliſh camp, entered it 
ſecretly in the night, with a body of two hundred 
reſolute ſoldiers, and advanced as far as the royal 
tent, with a delign of ſurpriſing and carrying off the 
perſon of the king; but in that critical moment, 
the chaplain and chamberlain, who ſacrificed their 
lives to his ſaſety, alarming. the guards, Douglas 
was immediately ſurrounded, and eſcaped with 
much difficulty, by cutting a paſſage through thoſe 
who oppoſed him. The Scottiſh army decamped 
ſoon after in the dead of night, and having march. 
ed with the utmoſt expedition, by the way of Carliſle, 
they reached their own country without further loſs, 
Edward, on entering the place where the Scots had 
encamped, found only fix. Engliſhmen, whom the 


| enemy, after having broke their legs, had tied to 
trees, in order to prevent their carrying any intelli- 


gence to their countrymen, 


Thbe king was mueh chagrined at his being thus 
diſappointed in his firſt campaign; and knowing it 


would be in vain to purſue the enemy, he retired 


to York, where he diſbanded the greateſt part of his 


forces. However, the marks of. bravery he had 
diſcovered in this enterprize, were extremely plea- 
ling to his troops, and regarded by the nation as ſure 
indications of an illuſtrious reign. . The general 
cenſure fell upon Mortimer, who Was now an objett 
of public deteſtation; and every meaſure purſued 
by him only-tended to increaſe the: hatred of the 
people againſt him and Iſabella the queen. 
No a parliament having been ſum- P. 1328 
moned at Lincoln, the king received a a hl 
ſupply for the proſecution of the Scottiſh war, and 
to defray the expences of his marriage with Phi- 


lippa, ſecond daughter of William, count of Holland 


and Hainault. This princeſs arrived in England with 
a very ſplendid retinue. When approaching Lon- 
don, ſhe was met by the mayor and aldermen in their 
formalities, who expreſſed their affettion for their 
ſovereign by a ſervice of plate; and a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion of the clergy introduced her into the cih). 
From thence ſhe ſet out for York, where the king 
then reſided, and the nuptials were ſolemnized with 
conſiderable ſplendour, BY) 

The queen's favourite, who at this time uſurped 
the whole of ſovereign authority, had taken no care 
to ſecure for himſelf a place in the council ol 
regency, nor did he, in any public meaſures, eonſul 
either wich the princes of the blood or with © 
nobility ; hence all the envy which bad attended 
Gaveſton and the two Spencers, now fell on dhe 
detelted Mortimer. He ſaw his danger; and ſenſible 
of the increaſing hatred of the people, though! " 


neceſſary to ſecure a peace upon any terms. His con- 


miſſioners, therefore, with thoſe appointed by Blucc, 
began their conferences at N 840% As the claim 
of England to the government of Scotland was the 
n cauſe that excited the animoſities between 
both nations, Mortimer conſented to refign this pie. 
tenſion, and to acknowledge Robert an indepen" 


ſovereign“ 
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F vereign: in return for which, Robert ſtipulated to 
, 4 


Ly was concluded, and even ratified by parha- 


ment, on 


It excited univerſal clamour in. the 
9 The people expreſſed their reſentment 
e ongeſ ee They declared openly that 
173 a peace was neither honourable nor neceſſary; 
hat thoſe who concluded it had baſely ſacrificed 
both the blood and treaſure of the nation to private 


of ſuccels. 


views; and that the queen, who under pretence of 
z 


te huſband's incapacity, had uſurped his au- 
1570 ſufficiently diſcovered how unable ſhe her- 
ſelf was to hold the reins of government. Nor 
did Mortimer, who treated his ſuperiors with the 


moſt ſupercilious contempt, eſcape the ſhafts - 


public diſpleaſure. The barons were highly in- 
cenſed at the arrogance of this inſolent upſtart. 
Lancaſter, Norfolk, and Kent, formed a confederacy 
for their mutual ſafety ; with whom were united the 
new archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the prelates of 
London and Weſtminſter; theſe held private con- 
ferences at London, reſolving to exhibit articles of 
impeachment againſt the favourite; to inquire 
into the king's death, and to demand a reſumption 
of the forfeited eſtates granted to the queen-mother 
and her minion, to the great detriment of the royal 
revenue. Mortimer, ſuſpetting their deſigns againſt 
him, on ſummoning them to parliament, {trittly 
prohibited them, ip the king's name, from coming 
with an armed force. The three earls, when they 


dre near the city of Saliſbury, where the parlia- 


ment was appointed to meet, found, that though 
in obedience to the king's command, they bad 
brought with them only their uſual retinue, Morti— 
mer and his partizans were attended with all their 
followers in arms; and, apprehending ſome dan- 
gerous deſigns againſt their perſons, they turned 
back, aſſembled their vaſſals, and were returning 
vith an army 


Lancaſter was obliged to ſubmit, and, by the inter- 
polition of the prelates, the quarrel ſeemed to be 
for the preſent appeaſed. Tt was agreed, .that al] 
grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and all errors cor- 
refed, in the enſuing parliament, which, however, 
the king found an excuſe to poſtpone. 
been ſummoned by Philip de Valois, then reigning 
king of France, to do homage for the dominions 


he held of that crown. | Accordingly he ſailed | 


from Dover in May, and, having 
performed the ceremony of homage 
at Amiens, returned to England in June. During 
his abſence died that brave commander and ſteady 
17705 Robert Bruce, in the fifty-fourth year of 
is age, and twenty-third of his reign; the tranſ- 
ations of which have convinced poſterity how 
perfectly he underſtood the art of war, the true 
intereſts of his country, and the genius of his 
people. Through bis inſtructions his generals 
acquired their martial and political knowledge ; 
yet all they could do after his Heath, could not be 
compared to the glory which preceded it. 

All who preſumed to blame Morti- 
mer's condutt, or oppoſe his meaſures, 
met his proſecution : he even rendered the king 
inacceſſible to any but his own adherents, and pre- 
vented the earl of Lancaſter himſelf, who had been 
truſted with the care of Edward's perſon, from 
conferring with him on the affairs' of the nation. 

e earl of Kent, for his bold oppoſition to un- 
conſtitutional meaſures, was marked for deſtruttion 

/ that vileſt of miniſters. The ſimplicity of this 
upright nobleman, rendered it eaſy, to praQice 
upon bim; therefore Mortimer and his emiſſaries 
perſuaded him, that his brother king Edward was 


A. D. 1829. 
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ll alive, and confined ſecretly in prifon. The 


18. 


ſuch terms, which Bruce, at any other | 
unbture, could never have obtained, after a ſeries 
bl 


to take vengeance on Mortimer; 
but Kent and Norfolk deſerting the common caule, 


He had 


_ 


[ 
thirty thouſand marks to England. Thus a | 


could not remain long unpuniſhed. 
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earl, too readily giving credit to their infinuations, 


formed the defign of reſtoring him to liberty, and 


replacing him on the throne. With u rhis intent, 
having carried on his preparations for ſome time, 


| he was at length impeached by Mortimer of high. 


treaſon before the parliament, where none but the 
miniſter's friends attended, anfl was condemned'to 


loſe his head. The principal author of this tra- - 


gedy, with the queen-dowager his abettor, fearing 


the young king would be. unwilling to have his 


uncle ſuffer, hurried on the affecting cataſtrophe ; 
but fo deteſtable did this barbarous ſentence appear 
in the eyes of the public, that not a man could be 
found abandoned enough to ſtrike the blow ; for 


the day after his ſentence, when the earl was 


brought upon the ſcaffold, the common execu- 


tioner refuſed to perform his office, fo much was 


he beloved by the people; nor could any one be 
found to ſupply his place till the evening, when 
the ſentence was executed by a felon from the 
Marſhalſea, who received a free pardon for all the 
robberies and other offences he had committed, as 
a reward for his ſervice. „„ 
A crime, however, ſo infamous as that of murder, 
The earth 
would not cover the victim's blood; and this laſt 
inhuman action filled up the meaſure of Mortimer's 
iniquities, and rendered bim univerſally deteſted. 
All parties forgetting their former animoſities, 
conſpired the deſtruttion of this inſolent and perfi- 


dious minilter. Nor did this object of the people's 


abhorrence eſcape the diſcerning eye of Edward, 
who had expreſſed great concern for the death of 
his uncle, and did not now conceal his averſion to 
the baſe inſtrument of that earl's untimely end. 
The king was now in the eighteenth' year of his 


age, extremely diſſatisfied at being held in bondage 
by the haughty Mortimer. This reverſe of affection 
was no ſooner known, than thoſe who had acceſs 
to his majeſty vied with each other in divulging 
the particulars of his abandoned life, and arbitrary 
But Edward, though determined to 


proceedings. 
deprive Mortimer of his power, yet, being en- 
compaſſed by that miniſter's emiflaries, found it 


| neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt caution and ſecrecy in 


his endeavours to bring him to exemplary 'puniſh- 
ment. He imparted his deſign to lord Montacùte; 


and that nobleman engaged the lords Clifford and 
Molins, Sir John Nevil, of Hornby, Ufford, and 


others, who all promiſed their aſſiſtance; and it 
was reſolved to feize Mortimer during the fſeſſion 


| of parliament, which was ſummoned to meet at 
| Nottingham, To effett this it was propoſed, that 


the king ſhould occupy the caſtle of Nottingham; 
wherein the queen-mother and Mortimer lodged; 


but on their arrival, they found the caſtle already 
filled with the attendants of Iſabella and her fa- 


vourite, one or two apartments only being left for 


the king, and a few of his train. This caſtle was 


fituated upon a rock which was inacceſſible; all 


other parts were ſtrictly guarded; the gates were 


locked up every. evening, and the keys carried to 


the queen ; hence it appeared ſufficiently evident, 


that it would be impoſſible to execute their purpoſe 
without the aſſiſtance of Sir William Eland, the 


governor of the caſtle. Lord Montacute was there 


fore ſent to ſound, and gain him over to their 
party. This was effected with great facility, that 
gentleman joyfully embracing an opportunity of 
teſtifying at once his affection for the perſon of his 


ſovereign, and his abhorrence of thoſe, who, by 


their infamous conduR, . had brought their country 
to the brink of deſtruttion. By his direction, the 


king's aſlociates were admitted through a ſubter- 


raneous paſſage, which had been contrived for pri- 


vately conveying proviſions and ſtores into that 
fortreſs. The entrance was level with the meadows, 


and a way winded up through the rock to the 
caſtle, | 
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caſtle, The above nobleman, conduQted by Eland, 


roceeded after him in ſearch of their prey; and 
uddenly entering the chamber adjoining to the 


_ queen's apartment, they found Mortimer, with the 


biſhop of London, and others of his party, in cloſe 
conſultation; and after having flain Sir Hugh 
Turpliton and Richard de Monmouth, who drew 
their ſwords in Mortimer's defence, took him pri- 


ſoner. The queen hearing the noiſe, and readily 


ueſſing the nature of the buſineſs, called aloud 
in French to the king, whom ſhe ſuppoſed to be at 
their head, * Fair fon Fair ſon! have pity on 
the gentle Mortimer.” But receiving no anſwer to 
her entreaties, ſhe ruſhed into the room, and 
earneſtly entreated them to do no injury to his 

erſon, for he was a worthy knight, her dear 
Friend, and well-beloved couſin. They, however, 
took him away, and conveyed him from the caſtle 
through the ſame paſſage by which they aſcended, 
which to this day is known by the name of Morti- 
mer's hole, This exploit was condutted with ſuch 
diſpatch and privacy, that the guards were not 
alarmed, and the people of the town knew nothing 


of the tranſaQion till the next morning, when two 


of Mortimer's ſons, and ſeveral of his adherents, 
were apprehended by the royaliſts. All the pri- 
ſoners were committed to the Tower of London ; 
and the king iſſued a proclamation, ſignifying that 
he had taken the government into his own hands, 
and would redreſs the grievances of the people. 
He then repaired to Leiceſter, where he iſſued 


writs for a new parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, | 


where all perſons who had received injuries from 
the late adminiſtration were invited, in order to 
obtain ſatisfaction. At this parliament, articles of 
impeachment were exhibited againſt Roger de 
Mortimer, who was accuſed of ſetting the queen- 
dowager at variance with her huſband; of pro- 


curing exorbitant grants to the prejudice of the | 


royal revenue; of embezzling the king's jewels 
and treaſures; of conſpiring to deſtroy his majeſty's 
beſt friends; of obtaining pardon for two hundred 


Iriſhmen, who had baſely murdered many of the | 
king's liege ſubjeQs; of aſſuming the regal power, 


and uſurping the adminiſtration ; of inſulting the 


prelates, aſſembled in the parliament at Saliſbury; | 


of perſuading to march, in an hoſtile manner, 
againſt the earl of Lancaſter, and other peers, who 
bad tarried at Wincheſter; of impoſing exceſſive 
fines on that nobleman and others, contrary to the 


capitulation of Bedford; of having procured the 


death of the late king ; of having deceived the carl 
of Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince; 
of ſecreting, for his own uſe, twenty thouſand 


marks of the money paid by the king of Scotland; 


and of having repaired to parliament with an armed 


force, diſturbed their deliberations, and threatened | 


ſeveral members with death. Theſe fats were fo 
notorious, that without examining witneſſes, or 
hearing his defence, he was found guilty of high 


treaſon, and condemned, as a traitor, to be hanged, | 


drawn, and quartered; which ſentence was exe- 
cuted, on the twenty-ninth of November, at a 
place called the Elmes, about a mile from London, 
where his body hung 'two days on a common 
ibbet; an awful example, to warn future favour- 
ies not to deſpiſe public juſtice, which ſooner or 
later will lay her iron hand upon them, when, by 
an abuſe of power they run counter to the princi- 
ples of good government, and are only intent upon 
the gratification of their private paſſions. The 
noblemen who had aſſiſted in ſeizing Mortimer, 


were rewarded; the attainder of the earl of Kent' 


reverſed ; and Richard, earl of Arundel, reſtored 
to the honours and poſſeſſions of his father. The 
jueen-dowager was confined to her houſe at 

tings, in the neighbourhood of London, and 


ber revenue reduced to four thouſand pounds a 


, 


po 


year. She never recovered. the leaſt degree of 
power or authority in the ſtate, though the kin, 
conſtantly viſited her once or twice a year durin 
her life, | | . 
No ſooner had Edward aſſumed 1. 5 
the reins of government, than he D. 1331. 
applied himſelf to redreſs all grievances, that hag 
ariſen either from the want of authority in 1, 
crown, or the late abuſes of it. All who were Put 
in office by Mortimer were diſcharged, and Others 
put in their places. The king iſſued writs t9 the 
judges, enjoining them to adminilter impartial 
Juſtice, without paying the leaſt regard to any 
arbitrary orders ſent from the miniſtry. The kings. 
dom was infeſted with numerous bands of robber 
who, taking advantage of the late commoations. 
had ſet the power of the magiſtrates at defiance 
and exerciſed, with impunity, their lawleſs drepre. 
dations. They were even openly protected by the 


| great barons, who. employed them againſt their 


enemies. It was therefore previouſly neceſſary to 
deſtroy this alarming connettion, before the evil 
could be removed, Edward therefore exafted x 
ſulemn promiſe from his barons, aſſembled in par- 
liament, to break off all connettions with ſuch 
malefattors, as a diſgrace to nobility. He allo 


Iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all jeſts and 


tournaments, which ſerved as a plauſible pretence 
for aſſembling armed men, to the diſturbance of 
public tranquillity, and the terror of peaceable in. 
habitants. After taking theſe public mealures, he 
marched in perſon againſt the banditti, and, by 
his courage and attivity, the more powerful troops 
were broken; many were taken and executed; 
and great numbers flew to the continent for ſafety, 
The miniſters of juſtice followed the royal example. 
They were indefatigable in diſcovering, and ſtri& 


in puniſhing criminals, By theſe ſalutary methods 


the diſeale was removed, and travellers paſſed 
without moleſlation from, one part of the kingdom 
to the other, V 

We may here fix the period of England's miſe— 
ries, from the guilt of rebellion, regicide, and un- 
natural murder; as well as the date of her glory, 
from kingdoms conquered, ſovereigns captives, 
and nations relieved, always ſupported by a juſt 
and equitable adminiſtration at home. Ihe latil— 
faction ariling from the proceedings of the late 
parliament to all kinds ok people, made Edward 
ſenſible of the importance of his always living in 
amity with his barons and repreſentatives' of the 
people. He ſaw that he had been dire&ed wiſely 
in putting a ſtop to all ſanguinary proſecutions. 
This induced all parties to concur in ſupporting 
his government; nor was he afraid of meeting bis 
people in parliament, like the generality of bis 
predeceſſors, EP | 

Thus having eſtabliſhed authority at home, the 
government of Edward became once more for- 
midable to its neighbours. Ihe brave Robert 
Bruce, whoſe death we have noticed in due place, 
left his ſon David, a minor, under the guardian- 
ſhip of Randolph, the brave earl of Murray. In 


the late treaty with England it had been ſtipulated, 


that both the Zngliſh, who inherited eſtates in 
Scotland before the commencement of the wars, 
and the Scotch nobility, who enjoyed lands in 
LG e ſhould be reſtored to their reſpettive 

eſſions: but though Edward had nearly ese: 
cuted his part of this article, Robert, obſerving 
that the lands claimed by Engliſhmen were more 
numerous and valuable — the others, was either 
unwilling to admit ſo many ſecret enemies into bis 
country, or found it difficult to wreſt from his o 
followers the poſſeſſions they had obtained as the 


reward of their dangers and ſatigues, and thereiv* 
n the performance of bis part of ihe my 
The Engliſh . barons thus diſappointec, 

| | | reſolved 


ation, 
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7 


"ſolved to 8 what they had A right to de- 


mand; and having great influence in the north, 
bl 


their diſcontent was ſufficient to ſhake the throne 
of a young prince, who was 


ed king of Scotland, had for ſome time 
"his father's 1 been detained as a pri- 
1 in England; but having obtained his liberty, 
be went to France, and refided on a patrimonial 
eſtate he poſſeſſed in Normandy, without the leaſt 
thought of laying claim to the crown of Scotland. 
He was univerſally conſidered as a private perſon, 
and had been committed to priſon, on being ac- 
cuſed of a private offence. Lord Beaumont, who 
in right of his wife bad a claim to the earldom of 
Buchan in Scotland, found him in this ſituation ; 
and having prevailed on the king of France to 
reſtore him to liberty, brought him over to Eng- 
land, deeming him a proper inſtrument for bis 
ole, 
"The Engliſh. nobles, on his arrival, reſolved 
10 vindicate their rights by force of arms, and ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to Edward; but he had ſufficient 
reaſons which prevented his openly. countenancing 
their deſigns; for in the treaty with Scotland he 
had been made to enter into a hond to pay the 
pope twenty thouſand pounds, if he violated the 
peace within four years; and that time not being 
elapſed, he made no doubt but that his holineſs. 
would demand the penalty. Beſides, on every 
demand which had been made of reſtitution to the 
Engliſh barons, the regent of Scotland had always 
acknowledged the juſtice of their claim, and 
founded the delay on plauſible pretences. The 
king therefore reſolved to make uſe of the ſame 
artifice, and not proceed to open violence. He 
ſecretly encouraged the undertaking of Baliol, 
conniving at his levying forces in the north, and 
countenancing thoſe. nobles who were willing to 
join him. Two thouſand five hundred men were 
raiſed by Umfreville, earl of Angus; the lords 
Talbot, Moubray, Stafford, Beaumont, Ferrers, 
Fitz-Warren, and Wake, and the command given, 
to Baliol. As they ſuppoſed the frontiers would 
be guarded, they reſolved to proceed by ſea; and 
| . embarking at Ravenſpur in the begin- 
A. P. 1883. ning of Mou: 5 955 the 8 of 
Fife. Scotland was at this time in a very ſeeble 
condition. Murray had lately paid the debt of 
nature; and lord Douglas, diſdaining a life of in- 
dolence, had paſſed over into Spain, where he was 
ſlain in a battle againſt the Moors. Donald, earl 
of Marre, who was of. inferior abilities, had ſuc- 
ceeded him in the regency: and the young king 
was unable to defend a throne, which all the abili- 
ues of his father were neceſſary to acquire and 
maintain, The Engliſh fleet no ſooner appeared, 
than Sir Alexander Seyton, at the head of the 
Fifeſhire militia, oppoled their landing; but he 
vas routed and flain with nine hundred of his fol- 
lowers. Baliol advanced to Dumferling, where he 
ſeized a magazine of arms, which he diſtributed 
among thoſe who joined his banner in Scotland. 
ele were only a ſmall number of his partizans, 
the Scotch being greatly prejudiced againſt a prince 
ſupported b Ingli ew 1 
y the Engliſh. Reviewing his little 
army, he found they fel ſhort of three thouſand 
men; whereas the regent had encamped at Gladſ- 
F Pur with forty. thouſand; while an advanced 
| ONY poſted themſelves by the ſide of the river 
| Ine diſpute the pa age with the Engliſh, 
8 to their great ſuperiority of numbers, 
and the depth of the river, they lay in a very 
1 manner; a circumſtance which induced 
4 to ford the river in the night, at a place 
4 ed Dupling. Having ſucceeded in this at- 
lake he ſurpriſed and attacked the enemy with 
en \mpetuoſity, that they were routed before the 


) 


yet too young to | 
ſway a [ceptre- Edward Baliol, fon of John, who | 


morning. The earl of Marre, who lay at a diſtance 
with, the main army, was for reducing the Engliſh 
by famine; but Robert, earl of Carrick, naturally 
headſtrong and impetuous, treated his propoſal: as 
the effect of treachery or cowardice. In conſe- 
quence of which theſe ferocious chiefs ruſhed for- 


ward to charge the Engliſh with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, while their men ran after them in great 


diſorder, not regarding ſome broken ground, 
which threw their ranks alſo into diſorder. Men and 
horſes tumbled over one another ; and the ſecond 
diviſion preſſing upon the firſt, threw the whole 
into confuſion. 
immediately advanced with his troops, who chaſed 
them off the field with a terrible ſlaughter. Above 
twelve thouſand Scots fell in this engagement; 
among whom were the regent himſelf; the earl of 
Carrick, a natural ſon of the late king; the earls 
of Athol and Monteith ; and the lords Hay, Keith, 
and Lindley ; yet the loſs of the Engliſh was very 
inconſiderable; about thirty men being the report. 
Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, Baliol advanced to 
Perth, which he entered without oppoſition. Find- 
ing this place well ſtored with proviſions, he re- 
paired the fortifications. 
precaution ſoon appeared; for it was ſcarcely exe- 
cuted, when he found himſelf beſieged by Patrick 
Dunbar, earl of March, and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
with his army, which being recruited, amounted 


again to forty thouſand men, who were determined 
to block up Baliol, and reduce him by famine. 


To effect this, orders were diſpatched to John 
Crabbe, a Flemiſh ſailor, to deſtroy the Engliſh 
fleet, ſtationed at the mouth of the Tay, for the 


convenience of ſupplying the army with proviſions. _ 


Crabbe attacked them ; but inſtead of demoliſhing 
the enemy, all his own veſſels were either burnt or 
taken. The Scottiſh generals now perceived it 
would be in vain to continue the blockade of 
Perth; retiring therefore from the ſiege, they 
diſbanded their forces for want of pay and ſub- 
ſiſtence; and the kingdom was, in effect, ſub- 
dued by a handful of men. Intimidated by the 
ſucceſs of the .Engliſh arms, nor leſs by the loſs 
they had ſuſtained, the Scots gave over all further 


thoughts of reſiſtance, and Baliol was crowned' 


king of Scotland, at Scone, on the A 5 7 5 
twenty-ſeventh of September. David 332. 
the late king, with Jane, ſiſter to Edward, his 


| betrothed wife, retired to France, where they were 


graciouſly received by Philip. A truce was alſo 
propoſed to Baliol, to which he readily conſented, 
in order that he might aſſemble a parliament, with 
a view of having his title recognized by the nation 
at large. | 

Notwithſtanding this truce, Baliol, A.D 
after he had dilwiſfed the greateſt 1383. 


part of his army, was attacked ſuddenly, and 
routed, near Anan, by Sir Archibald Douglas. 


John Baliol, his brother, was ſlain, and he himſelf 


was obliged to fly into England, driven from his 


throne by as ſudden a revolution as that by which 
he had obtained it. During the ſhort time Baliol 


enjoyed his crown, perceiving it would be impoſſi- 


ble for him to retain it without the protection of 


Edward, he ſent ſecretly to that prince, offering to 


pay him homage, and to marry his ſiſter Jane, pro- 
vided a diſpenſation from the pope could be obtain- 


| ed, ber nuptials with David Bruce not having yet 


been conſummated. Edward had willingly accepted 
the offer; and now, ambitious of gaining his ſupe- 


riority over Scotland, which he had loſt by the 


treachery of Mortimer, openly declared for Baliol, 
and made 1 e to reinſtate him by force in 
his loſt ſeat of power. The Scots, elated with their 


late ſucceſs, had made incurſions into Cumber- 
land; which furniſhed Edward with a ſufficient - 
| pretence for recommencing hoſtilities againſt them. 


Accordingly 


Baliol, to prevent their. rallying, - 
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Accordingly he ſent orders for this purpoſe to Sir 


Anthony Lacy, who defeated. the invaders, and 


compelled them to return with great precipitation 


to their own country, 


o 


Edward in the mean time having appointed a 
rendezvous of his army at Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, 
opened the. campaign in the beginning of May, 
wich the fiege of Berwick, where he commanded in 


perſon, That place being conſidered, as it is now, | 


the key of Scotland, Douglas furniſhed it with- a 
ſtrong garriſon, under the joint command of Sir 


William Keith, and Patrick Dunbar, earl of March, | 


governor of the caſtle. Theſe gallant officers made 
a brave defence. The ſiege continued near two 
months; when great part of the fortifications being 
demoliſhed, the garriſon agreed to capitulate if not 
relieved in five days. Theſe texms were no ſooner 
made known to the Scottiſh army, which was pre- 


erh, to invade Northumberland, than Sir Archi- 


1d Douglas, in compliance with the requelt of the 
garriſon, marched to. the foot of Halidown-Hill, a 
little to the north of Berwick, in ſight of the Eng- 
liſh army; where he drew up his forces in four di- 
viſions, commanded by the principal nobility of 


Scotland. The Engliſh were poſted upon an emi- | 


nence, They were alſo drawn up in four ſeparate 
bodies, and flanked with archers. In this poſition 
Edward waited the attack of the enemy, who, on the 
thirteenth of July, began to aſcend the hill with 
great intrepidity; but the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, the 
weight of their armour, the inceſſant ſhowers of 
arrows diſcharged from the bows of the Engliſh, and 
the large ſtones rolled down upon them, ſoon 
checked their career. They halted ; and their ge- 
neral, being that moment transfixed with an arrow, 
fell lifeleſs to the ground, Diſmay, confuſion, and 
diſorder, now ran through the ranks of the Scottiſh 


army. Edward, taking advantage of this favourable. 


opportunity, ordered lord D'Arcy, at the head of a 
body of light armed po Lag charge them in 
flank, while he himſelf attacked their 758 with a 
choice brigadę of veterans, The Scottiſh knights, 
to render the ation more deſperate, had diſmounted 
from their horſes ; but the impetuous attack of the 
Engliſh, led on by their brave ſovereign, was more 
than equal match for their furious valour. Incapa- 
ble either of making reſiſtance, or of having recourſe 


to flight, being ſurrounded on all hands, a horrible | 
carnage enſued the remainder who eſcaped the [|| 
ſword, ſought their ſafety in flight ; but little quarter | 
being given in the purſuit, all the principal nobility |] 
The loſs: of. 


were either ſlain or taken priſoners, 
the Scots, according to the moſt probable com- 
, putation, amounted to thirty thouſand ; while on 
the part of the Engliſh, it is ſaid, only one knight, 
one. eſquire, and thirteen privates, fell in this me— 
morable ation. The town of Berwick ſurrendered 


next day, according to agreement, and Edward 


executed all the articles of capitulation with great 
punktuality. The Scottiſh inhabitants had time 
granted them to remove their effects; but thoſe who 
took the oaths of allegiance to the king of England 
were permitted to ſlay, Patrick Dunbar entered 
into Edward's ſervice, who, in conjunction with 
Henry lord Piercy, was intruſted with the guar- 
dianſhi 
ue, 
England ; and Edward, leaving a conſiderable body 
of torces with the new king of Scotland, to com- 
ete its reduction, returned to England. It was 
mpolkble for the Scots, in their preſent unhappy 
ate, to oppoſe the power of Baliol, Their chief 
nobility loſt, their. army diſſipated, their king in 
France, their regent ſlain, what could they attempt 
with any proſpett of ſucceſs ? Submiſſion was their 
only reſource, | When therefore Baliol marched 
through the whole country, all the caſtles, except 
Dumbarton, Urquhart, and two or three others, 


of Lothian and Galloway; the crown of | 
upon Tweed was annexed to the crown of 


| 


— 


furrendered at the firſt ſummons, 
to be imp; egnable. : 

About February, a parliament aſſem- 
bled, in conſequence of writs from 


though ſuppoſe 


A. D. 18; 


Baliol, at Edinburgh, when be was acknoy. 


ledged king; the ſupefiority of England over 


Scotland was alſo ſolemnly confirmed, and Berwich 


Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth 
eaſt counties of Scotland, were declared to k, 
for ever annexed to the crown of England. 7, 
theſe humbling conditions the Scots were obliged 
to ſubmit, but at the ſame time they were ſwear. 
ing fealty, determined, the firft opportunity that 
offered, to break through theſe, and their bonds 


aud allegiance, while the conduct of the kin 


greatly ſtrengthened both their reſolution and 
reſentment; for David, ear] of Athol, the lords 
Beaumont and Talbot, were put in poſſeſſion of 
the eſtates they claimed in Scotland; Henry de 


Piercy was gratified with the caſtle of Lochban, 


which belonged to the earl of Murray; and 


grants were made to other Engliſh noblemen, x: 


the expence of Scottiſh proprietors. Theſe im. 
politic mealures rendered the perſons thus deprived 
of their poſſeſſions, deſperate, and implacable 
enemies to Baliol; nor could the Scots in general 
elteem a prince, who had ſhamefully reſigned 
that independence, to maintain which ſo much 
blood and treaſure had been expended. The 


_ Engliſh troops, therefore, were no ſooner returned 


to their own country than they flew to arms, Sir 


| Andrew Murray was eleded regent, who defeated 


Baliol in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. In the mean time ay- 
plication had been made for ſuccours to Philip, 
king of France, who fent a body of troops to their 


aſſiſtance; by which means all the northern parts 


of Scotland were over-run and reduced. 
Thus Baliol being again brought into , 
moſt diſtreſsful circumſtances, Edward A. P. 1399+ 
was obliged to aſſemble an army and march into 
Scotland to his relief. Having entered by the way 
of Berwick, he made a conſiderable progreſs, with. 
out meeting with the leaſt oppoſition. At his ap- 
proach the enemy abandoned all the plains, and re- 
tired to the mountains and faſtneſſes of their country, 
Several ſkirmiſhes, however, happened between the 
Scots, and ſtraggling parties of the Engliſh; in one 
of which the late created regent was taken priſoner. 
During Edward's ſtay at Perth, be detached a body 
of forces, under the command of his brother, John 
of Eltham, and Sir Anthony Lacy, to ravage the 
weltern counties, which were moſtly inhabited by 
the adherents of Bruce. The Scots, who thought 
themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to face a part of the 
Engliſh army, preſented their whole force in order 
of battle, A bloody engagement enſued ; vittory 
was for ſome time doubtful; but at laſt declared in 
favour of the Engliſh ; and a great number of Scots 
periſhed in the field of battle. The friends of 
Bruce were ſo intimidated by this defeat, that they 
determined to ſubmit to Edward. Accordingly 4 


treaty was concluded on the following terms: 


% That. the Scottiſh noblemen ſhould have the be- 


| nefit of a general amneſty ; that they ſhould enjo? 


their lands, honours, and offices in Scotland, and be 
reſtored to thoſe of their Engliſh poſſeſſions that 
had been forfeited; that the kirk and boroughs 
ſhould enjoy all their privileges; that none but na- 
tives ſhould be put into public offices, except in 
ſome particular caſes, where their king, Baſio, 
might ſee reaſon to exert his prerogative in behalf 
ee of a different nation: to Which wer 
added by ſome of Bruce's party, who at firſt reſuſe 
to accede to this treaty ; that Edward Baliol ſhou! 
enjoy the erown of Scotland during bis natural lie, 
but on his demiſe, David Bruce ſhould ſucceed him 
on the throne, and in the interim be marines} 
honourably at London. An end being thus FF 
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daently put to hoſlilities, Edward ordered 
tifications of 


from being broken, or, {ubdued ; nor did 


e 


mediation. of his holineſs and the king of France, a 


A. D. 1336. 


liam. Douglas, Sir William Keith, and Robert 
Louther, repaired, on the faith of a ſafe conduct, 
which was allo granted to ſix other commiſſioners 


of the ſame nation, deputed by David Bruce, to aſſiſt 
\ The commiſhoners, in 1336, 


at the negotiation. 
entered upon buſineſs; . but the French envoys, 
agreeable io the inſtructions they had received from 


their court, under the diſguiſe of mediators, ſtarted | 


ſuch difficulties as they knew would render the ne- 


goliatiomineffectual. Philip had already ſupplied | 


the Scots with a conſiderable aſliſtance both of men 


and money. He now publicly declared, that he 
would never abandon the cauſe of Bruce, but ſup- | 
Elated by 


port him to the utmoſt of his power. 
theſe promiſes, and exaſperated againſt the invaders 
of their country, the Scottiſh deputies inſiſted on | 


ſuch exorbitant terms, that the treaty was broken 
off, and both ſides reſolved to renew hoſtilities | 


immediately after the expiration of the truce. Ed- 
ward, ſoreſeeing the reſult, had continued his mili- 
tary, preparations, and had been, very. careful to 


coneiliate che affections of his, ſubjetts, by ſeveral | 


popular atls ; whereby he ſo endeared himſelf to his 
people, both clergy and. laity, that they readily | 
granted him large ſubſidies for ſupporting the con- 
queſts he had made in Scotland, and finally to reduce 
that nation under the Engliſh government, Thus ſup- | 
plied, he ordered his military tenants to repair to the 
north, and conferred the chief command.of his army | 
on Henry, ſon to the old earl. of Lancaſter. Having ' 
received advice, that Murray, .the. regent, bad re- 
duced the-caſtles of St. Andrew's and Bothwel, he 
repaired immediately. to Berwick, where bein 
joined by a body. of troops, he proceeded to Perth. | 
Jult before bis arrival, the enemy made a deſperate : 
allault upon Stirling-Callle, in, which, attack $j* |! 
Wham Keith was {lain ; but being. repulſed in this 
Mewpt, with great Joſs, and hearing of Edward's 
approach, they abandoned that enterprize, as well 
the liege of Lochendoris, and retired to their 
Hallneſſes to avoid a battle. e ned li 
Edward \conynued his march through Atbol.to ö 
Inverneſs, and tbence by Elgin, through the ſhire 
Murray, which be laid delolate. The town of 
Aberdeen was reduced to aſnes ; and having pro- 
Keded northward io übe extre mity of Scotland, he 
"Kurned to Perth. having leſt, the rouatty a wild | 


f Edinburgh and Stirling to be rehuilt. He, allp | 


l 


opened. in the ſpring; whither Sir Wil- 


. * 


4 


ian tach 


and dreary waſte. The Fut now repaired to Eng- 
land, and ſummoned. a parliament on the twenty 


third of September, to meet at Nottingham, where 


ſeveral ſalutary, laws were enafted; after which he 


returned to Scotland, where his preſence was again 


required. | | On his departure, the tegent had taken 
the field, and reduced leyeral caſtles which Edward 
had fortified ; and bis hee whom he left 


waſting.the open couhtry: while: the. Rabe, 


France had been governed by males only, and none 
in tbe female line had ever reigned on that throne, 
Of the late kings, Philip the Fair, on his demiſe, 


left three ſons, Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and 


Charles the Fair, and one daughter, who was 


Iſabella, the preſent queen dowager of England. 


2 


Lewis Hutin, at his death, left one daughter, 


which he had by Margaret, ſiſter to Eudes, duke 
of Burgundy, and the queen being at the ſame_ 


time pregnant, Philip the Long, his younger 
brother, was appointed regent till it might. be 


known whether ſhe ſhould be delivered of a fon or 


daughter. The child was a male; but living only 
a few days, Philip, the Long was 
The duke of Burgundy oppoſe 
avowing the right of his niece to the crown of 
France; upon which the ſtates of that kingdom ex- 


cluded her by a folemn act; and at the ſame time 


excluded all females for ever from ſucceſſion 19 
the throne of France, On the demiſe of Philip, 
who leſt three daughters, his brother, Charles the 
Fair, without the leaſt diſpute from a ſingle claim- 
ant, ſucceeded to the crown. The reign of this 
prince was cqually ſhort, with that of his prede- 
ceſſor, and at his death, Charles left only one 


daughter; but the queen being pregnant, the next 


male heir was appointed regent, with a declared 


,right of lucceſſion, ſhould the child prove a female. 


This regent was Philip de Valois, couſin- german to 
the deceaſed ki 


evident, that through a long ſeries of years, the 


French would not permit their crown to deſcend to 
a female; from an opinion derived-originally from 
a maxim in, the Salic law (being a law of an 
ancient tribe among the Franks); though the clauſe 
in that law, does not, according to our beſt antiqua- 

ries, bear the ſenſe generally underſtood. © 
{Notwithſtanding the excluſion of females had 
taken place 


[ 2 France, and the cuſtom was eſta- 
bliſhed by a long chain of precedents, Edward ſtill 


,magined, that;in right of his mother he had a juſt 
claim to.the croyn of France, in oppeſition to the 


Y y cuſtom 


Fee king. 
his ſucceſſion, 


| „Who was the ſon of Charles de 

Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The queen be- 
ing delivered of a daughter, the regency ended, and 
+ Philip de Valois, the - preſent reigning monarch, 
as unanimouſly ſeated on che throne. Hence it is 
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urged, that each of the laſt three kings of France 


had daughters who were ſtill alive, and who, ſuppoſing | 
his claim to be well founded, ſtood before him 


in the order of ſucceſſion. In anſwer to which, 


Edward, who was more of an able general than a 
learned civilian, was under the neceſſity of afferting, | 
that though Iſabella his mother, who was, on ac- | 
count of her ſex, incapable of ſucceeding, he him- | 
felf, who inherited through her, was liable to no 
ſuch, objeftion ; not conſidering, that allowing the 
'validity of this plea, yet it was more fayourable to | 
Charles, king of Navarre, who was deſcended from 
the daughter of Lewis Hutin, and immediate ſuc- || 
ceſſor of Philip. the Fair. Indeed his claim was ſo || the 
rough! If the ade el king of France, and challefged tei 
upon it, was pretending to make a conqueſt of that | affiſtance for det 
kingdom. This Edward ſeriouſly intended; and | 
was determined to attack France, and to wreſt the | 
1 parliament was ſummoned, from whom 


thoroughly diſayowed by. all France, that to infiſt 


ſceptre from the hand of Philip de Valois, which 


he ſtill declared belonged to bim, as the ſon of | 
Iſabella, fiſter to Charles the Fair,' In this relolu- | 
tion he was encouraged by Robert d'Artois, de- 


ſcended from the, blood royal of France; who hav- |. with the utmoſt expedition. 


ing been condemned in conſequence of a forgery 


he had committed, took refuge in England. In- 
ſpired with a moſt implacable defire of revenge | 


againſt Philip, by whom he had been deprived of 


his dominions, abd proſecuted with the utmoſt vio- | 
1 nobility, and, after an eaſy paſſage, arrived at An- 


lence, Robert now endeavoured to ſtimulate Ed- 


ward to declare war againſt France, in favour of | 
his title to that crown; and the king was more | 


ealily prevailed upon to liſten to his ſuggeſtions, 


from his having reaſon to complain of Philtp's con- 
Antwerp, where, in the month of November, ſhe 


duct with regard to Guienne, and from that mo- 


narch's having not only given proteklion to David | 


Bruce, but openly affiſted the Scots in their ſtrug- 
les for independence. 


than he iſſued a ſentence of felony againſt him ; 
which declared every vaſſal, within or without the 
realm, involved in the ſame predicament, who 
ſhould give countenance to that traitor. This me- 
nace wanted no comment; and a war with France 
now ſeemed inevitable. The French, indeed, had 


made incurſions into Guienne, ſeized ſeveral caſtles, , 


and threatened that province with a ſpeedy reduction. 


n Edward ſummoning a parliament | 
ai 


during Lent, laid before them the nature of his dif- 
ferences with Philip, and the ſteps he had taken 
toward an accommodation; and the nation in general 
ſeemed 2 defirous. of revenging the hoſtilities 
which the French had committed: whereupon the 
biſhop of Lincoln, with the earls of Saliſbury and 


Huntingdon, were appointed to finiſh the progrels 


Edward had made in contracting foreign alliances ; 
in order to divert the arms of the French monarch 
from Guienne, and at the ſame time to attack his 
dominions with a proſpet of ſucceſs. Accordingly, 
' treaties were concluded, both in the low countries 
and on the frontiers of Germany, with the count of 
Hainault, the duke of Brabant, the archbiſhop of 
Cologne, the duke of Guilders, the marquis of 
__ Juliers, the count of Namure, with fome others, 

who engaged to furniſh the king with a flipulated 
number of troops, which were to be maintained at 
the expence of England. The acceſſion of Flanders 
was alone wanting to render this confederacy ſuffi- 


_cienily formidable, which Edward procured by an 


extraordinary addreſs. The Flemings, by cultivating 
arts and manuſattures, began to emerge from that 
ſtate of vaſſalage in which the common people had 
been univerſally involved in the feudal ſyſtem, By 


commerce they acquired riches, and by riches ob- 
tained a ſhare of independence. They had driven 


Tu NEW any COMPLETE HISTORY os E 


' cuſtom of excluding females, which had acquired 
- equal authority wich the moſt expreſs and poſitive | 
law, To ſhe the futility of this pretenſion it was | 


— 
T _- 


Philip was no ſooner in- 
ormed of the council given by Robert d'Artois, | 


tk. 


ſelves under a leader of their own choice, one Jacob 
Ardevelt, a brewer of Ghent, who governed them 
with unlimited authority, To him Edward 4 
plied, and never courted the aſſiſtance of any alf 
with ſo much aſſiduity as he did that of the 
Flemiſh merchant.” Ardevelt, on the other hang 
proud of theſe advances from, the king of Englang 
and perceiving that the Flemings were inclined-t, 
form connections with the Engliſh, from whom they 
received the materials of their woollen manufyc. 
tures, readily embraced Edward's intereſt, and in. 
vited him ovet'jnto_the' Netherlands. About the 
ſame time Edward received from the empyror 
Lewis of Bavaria, the title of © Vicar of che Em. 
pire,” that he might have a right to command the 
princes of Germany; and to remove the leruples'vf 
the Flemings, who were vaſlals'of France, aſſumed 


| roning Philip de Valois, who had 
ururped: by Riga i! EET, WOE 
About the beginning of February, a A. P. 194k, 
the king obtained a confiderable ſubſidy for carry. 
ing on the war. He then borrowed « large fum of 
money for preſent uſe, and equipped an armament 
Having committed 
the guardianſhip of the kingdom to his eldeſt fon 
Edward, and after taking proper precautions for 
ſecuring the peace during his abſence, he embarked 
at Orewell, on the ſeventeenth of July, with a fleet 
of three hundred ſail, accompanied by his principal 


twerp. But finding that his allies were not ready 
to take the field, his military operations were de- 
ferred to the enſuing year. Edward, intending to 
pals the winter in Brabant, ſent for his queen to 


was delivered of a third ſon, named Lionel, who 
was afterwards created duke of Clarence. Philip 
had made prodigious preparations againſt the Eng- 
liſh, and his allies were more powerful; whereas 
thoſe of Edward were at once very ſlow in their 
motions, and irreſolute in their meaſures, having no 
objekt in view but his money, which was nov 


| nearly expended, 


So great a loſs of time was very pre- 
Judicial to Edward's finances, Whos A. . i 
now obliged to borrow large ſums at exorbitant in- 
tereſt, and even pawn his queen's jewels for ſecurity. 
His operations were ſo retarded by this and other 
difhculties, that he could not take the field till the 
twentieth of September, when ke marched againſt 
the French army, with which Philip lay encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Peronne. The two mo- 
narchs continued a week within fix miles of each 
other; and on Wedneſday the twentieth of Oftober, 
Edward ſent a herald to Philip, defiring him to ap- 
pawn. a day for a general engagement. The French 
ting having pitched upon the following Friday, 
both armies were drawn out early in the morning, 
in order of battle, the Engliſh and their allies not 
exceeding fifty thouſand men, and the enemy 
amounting to almoſt double that number. After 
having ſtood facing each other the whole day, both 


ſeeming to decline an engagement, they retired tv 


their reſpeQive camps, and appeared again the next 
morning in the fame diſpoſition, In the afternoon 
the French retreated to their quarters, which the) 
fortified with ttenches and the boughs of trees 


While Edward wheeled off to a more convenient 


ſtuation, and informed Philip by meffage, that be 
would wait for him all Sunday. The French Ks 
was defirous of engaging, but his council repreſent- 
ing the imprudence of riſking his crown on! 

iſſue of a battle, with an enemy, whom the ſeaſon 
would ſoon 'compet to withdraw his forces, having 
fortified his frontier towns, he returned to Fans 


the earl of Flanders into France, and put a, 
. 1 p EI : 


—ͤ — 


and Edward; informed of his retreat, permitted ih- 
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Germans tO retire, While he with his own troops 
vitbdrew to Bruſſels. Thus ended a fruitleſs cam- 


jan, in the preparations for which Edward had 
Fe rirated a debt of three hundred thouſand pounds, 


| ainated moſt of his revenue; but he had | 
= 05 "oth rt to be diſcouraged by the firſt diffi- 


f an enterprize, and was therefore anxious 


ſucceſsful exploits to retrieve his honour. 
Duri his abſence 25 this time from England, Sir 
Anthony Murray, guardian of Scotland, reduced 
all the fortreſes on the north fide of the Tay, and 
defeated a party of four thouſand Engliſh,” com- 
manded by lord Henry 'Montford, who. loſt bis life 


7 


in the engagement. The earl of Dunbar having 


taken che field with Murray, his caſtle was beſieged 


on all ſides by lords Henry Plantagenet, Angus, an 4 
Arundel, and gallantly-+ defended by the earl's 


counteſs, who receiving a reinforcement ſoon after 


Montfort's defeat, the:Engliſh-noblemen raiſed the 


ſiege, in order to advance to the relief of their | | 
|-bundred and fixty ſail. This fleet was well manned 
with the utmoſt diſpatch ; and Edward embarked 


countrymen. They accordingly ſent two large de- 


tachments from the main army by different routes, | 
under the command of William Talbot and lord 
Richard Montague, who were deſeated at Panmuir, 


in Angus, and Talbot taken priſoner, The callles 
of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Coupar, were now the 


only places of conſequence remaining in the bands 


of Baliol. On the firſt of theſe Sir William-Doug- 
las had made an unſucceſsful attempt; ſoon after 
which, Bruce's party ſuſtained an almoſt irreparable 
loſs, in the death of their guardian, in which office 
he was ſucceeded by Robert Stuart, who was con- 
neaed with David by the ties of blood. He reduced 
the town of Perth; and William Bullock, governor 
of the caſtle of Coupar, betraying his truſt, gave 
the Scots poſſeſſion' of that fortreſs. — - 


Now Edward determined to form a cloſe connec- 


tion with the Flemings, and therefore promiled to 
teſtore them to the poſſeſſion of Liſle, Douay, and 


Bethune, provided they would cordially engage in 


his intereſt, and the twenty-third of January enſu- 
Ing, was, by mutual conſent, appointed for ratifying 
the agreement. Withthe ſame view, he alſo for- 
mally took upon him the title of king of France, 
and quartered the French with the Engliſh arms, 
aſſuming the motto, Dieu et mon droit; © God and 
my right;“ alluding to his deſign of ſupporting his 
evo oth the crown of that kingdom. This 

old ſtep induced all the Flemings, as one man, to 


declare in his favour. He now called a council 
of allies, when the operations on opening of the | 


next cainpaign were ſettled; and having entered 
mio engagements with the duke of Brabant, to 
tay in the low countries till the war was finiſhed, 


be now offered ſufficient reaſons for his paſſing: 


over into England; and promiſing, on his word 
of honour, to return in perſon, the duke conſented 
to his going. ! „ 
On his arrival in England, writs 


A. D. 
149. „ere iſſued for aſſembling a parliament 


n Weſtminſter, who ſhewed an uncommon alacrity | 


in alliſting their ſovereign; ſor Edward obtained 
an unuſual grant, for two years, of the ninth ſheaf, 
lamb, and fleece, on the eſtates of the nobles; 


| (erm of years. But being ſenſible this ſupply 
| d come in ſlowly; they agreed, that twenty 
| Vouland packs of wool: ſhould be immediately | 
| Canted, and their value deduQted from the ninths 
f of were aſterwards.to be raiſed, To this gepe- 

| "Outy they added a becoming attention to their 
n indepetdency,; for to obviate any conſequences | 

" might acerue from Edward's title of king of 


France they declared, that they owed him no obe- 


4 


| {Edward was preparing for his 


* 


W 


dience as king of France, and that the two king- 


doms ſhould for ever remain diſtin and ſeparate. 
As this was a matter of too great importance for 
Edward to negleQ, be publiſhed a full, ample, and 
ſatisfactory declaration on that ſubject Theſe 


tokens of affedtion on the part of his people, juſtly 
| merited a grateful return from Edward; accord- 


ingly he granted a full remiſſion of all debts due 
to the crown, and of all proſecutions of foreſt treſ- 


paſſes: to which he added a confirmation of the 
two charters, and of the franchiſes of the boroughs; 


with ſeveral wholeſome, regulations for redreſſing the 
grievances of his people. | 


againſt. France, when advice was received from 


the duke of Guelders, that Philip had aſſembled a a 


powerful fleet to intercept | him in his paſſage. 
Orders were therefore given by his two chief ad- 
mirals, Morley and Crab, for collecting the whole 
naval force of his kingdom, to the number of two 


for the continent, attended by a conſiderable body 


of land forces, and the principal nobility of Eng- 

land, ſetting ſail from Orewell on the thirteenth of 

| 2 A few days after their departure, the French 
| 


cet was diſcovered lying at anchor in the harbour 
of Sluys, to the number of four hundred ſail, and 


| manned. with forty thouſand men, -In the morning 
of Midſummer-Day, they had advanced about a mile 
without the harbour, and appeared drawn up in 
three ſquadrons. Upon which, the king's admi- 
| rals made the ſame diſpoſition, ſtationing the large 


ſhips in the firlt diviſion, provided with archers and 


men at arms. The ſecond were ordered to keep 
at ſome diſtance to windward, and prevent the fir 


from being encloſed by the enemy; and the third 


was reſerved for the protection of the tranſports, 


| loaded with baggage and warlikgimplements. The 
line being thus formed, they hauled upon a wind, 
in order to gain the weather-gage; then bearing 


down upon the enemy, a fierce and bloody action 
enſued, which laſted from ten in the morning till 
ſeven at night. The ſhips engaged yard-arm to 


yard-arm with incredible fury, and the nobles and 


brave knights exerted all their martial abilities in 


order to ſignälize themſelves under the eye of-their 


ſovereign, who animated them by his own example. 
The Engliſh archers, who excelled all Europe in 
their profeſſional . kill, made terrible ſlaughter 
among the French and Genoele; while the men at 
arms, boarding their veſſels, attacked them with 
ſuch fury, that multitudes leaped into the ſea, to 
avoid the horrors of the aſſault. The firſt diviſion 


| of the French was now nearly defeated, and the 
ſecond thrown into great confuſion, In this critical 


moment, the Flemings ſailed out of their ports 


and joined the Engliſh. This reinforcement de- 
| termined the fortune of the day. Falling in with 


the ſhattered ſquadrons of the enemy, they bore 


down the feeble remains of oppoſition ; and victory, 


in all her glory, was ſeen triumphing by the fide of 
Edward. Two French admirals, with. upwards of 
twenty thouſand men, were ſlain, and two hundred 


| and thirty of their largeſt ſhips taken. The king 
| was ſlightly. wounded in the thigh, and bis loſs, it 


is ſaid, amounted to about four thouſand men, . who 
fell in this. memorable naval engagement. He 


paſſed the night. on hoard his ſhip, and landed the 


next day at Sluys, whence he, marched to Ghent, 
where, to render his joy complete, he found. his 
queen juſt delivered of a ſon, called John, who was 
created duke of Lancaſter ſoon after, FA 


A A. vitory. ſo great, increaſed both the renown 


and authority of Edward among his. allies, who 


aſſembled their forces with great expedition; where- _ 


by he was enabled io advance to the frontiers of 


France, at the head of above one hundred thouſand 


econd expedition 
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_ conſiderable cities in Flanders. It contained above f 
ſixty thouſand inhabitants, and was defended by a 
garriſon commanded by the braveſt of the French. 
nobility; who were reſolved to periſh under the 
ruins of the city, rather than open its gates to the 


III. This brave prince, finding that every affault 


_ blockade, in hopes of reducing the city by famine. | 
At the end of ten weeks, Philip advanced within a 
few leagues of the Engliſh army, not with an in- 
tention of bringing on a deciſive” action, but of 
being ready to affiſt the garriſon, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity might offer. Edward, exaſperated 
at the ſmall progreſs he had made in this lege, 
ſent an herald to Philip, challenging him to decide : 
their quarrel either by Tingle combat, or by fighting 
with one hundred men on each fide, or by a general | 
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men, chiefly foreigners. Beſides theſe, the Flemings, | 


, 


who amounted 'to fifty thouſand men, under the 
command of Robert d'Artois, laid ſiege to St. 


Omer's; but being chiefly- compoſed | of manu- 
fafturers and tradeſmen, unacquainted with war, 


they were routed by a ſally from the garriſon, and 
ſeized with ſuch a panic, that they diſperſed, and 


never ventured to appear again in the field. In 


the mean time, Edward with his army. had laid 
fiege to Tournay, then reputed one of the moſt 


enemy, notwithſtanding that enemy was Edward 


roved unſucceſsful, ' turned the ſiege into a 


engagement. Philip replied, that he ſhould find 


that the duel was propoſed'on very unequal terms, 


by offering to hazard only bis own perſon; but if 
ewe ode put the kingdom of England into 


the ſtake; the challenge ſhould be accepted. | 
In this ſituation lay the two armies, and a general 
aktion was daily expected; but Tournay, for want 


of proviſions, being reduced to great diſtreſs, 


. 


_ keeper of the privy-ſeal, the ſheriffs; the collectors 
of the taxes, and other officers of the revenue, 


Jane, :countels:dowager of Hainault, endeavoured 
to produce a reconciliation between them. This 
rinceſs was ſiſter to Philip, and mother-in-law to 
dward. She had retired to a convent ; but left 
her retreat to employ her good offices, with a view 
of putting an end to the animoſities between per- 


" ſons ſo nearly related to her and to each other: 


yet her zeal could. only effect a ſhort truce, which 
[ef both parties in poſſeſſion of their preſent ac- 
quiſitions, and put a {top to all further hoſtilitics 
on the fide of the Netherlands, Guienne, and Scot- 


land, till che following Midſummer. Soon älter, 
the king of France prevailed on the emperor to 


revoke the title of imperial vicar, which he had 
conferred on Edward; whoſe allies allo, diſap- 


9 in their expettations, gradually withdrew 


rom the confederacy ; and that prince, not a little 


| Embartaſſed by a heavy load of debts, was obliged 


to return to England in haſte. 


erous paſſage of three days, in» a ſmall veſſel, he 
anded with his queen at the Tower of London, 


which he found unguarded. He was fo irritated * 
with the ill ſucceſs of his military operations, and | 


ſo much vexed and affronted by his foreign cre- 
ditors, that he returned in a very ill humour, 


which ſpent itſelf upon all thoſe whom he thought | 
merited his difpleaſure. He committed to priſon 
the conſtable of the Tower, with all his ſubaſterns, 


for their negligence. The biſhops of Chichelter 


and Litchfield he turned out of their employments 


of chancellor and treaſurer : Sir John St. Paul, 


were impriſoned, and a commiſſion iſſued to in- 
quire into their defaults, for Which they were ſe- 


vetely puniſhed ; for the king attributed the bad 


ſucceſs of his expedition partly to their negli- 
gence, The primate, ys, he effects of + his 


anger, retired to Canterbury, and took 'reſuge 


he 
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About the latter end of November, after a dan- 
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under the privileges of his order: He according, 
convened a meeting of the clergy in that caihte 
and pronounced a general lentence of) 
nication againſt all Who, on any pretence, exe. 
ciſed violence on the perſon or goods of clergy. 
men, or accuſed a prelate of treaſon, qr any other 
crime, in order to make him incur the king's dil. 


dral, 


pleaſure; The clergy, thus. headed by the primete. 


now formed themſelves into a regular combination 
againſt: the King; andethe archhiſhop, in à letler 
went fo far as to aſſert, that there were two Powers 
by which the world was governed, the holy ponti. 
fical apoſtolic dignity, and the royal fubbrdings 
authority; that i the's clerical was evidently! the 
ſupreme, ſince prieſts! were io anſwer for the tondud 


of kings themſelves at the divine tfibunal. They 


were the ſpiritual. fathers; of all the faithful, and 
among the' reſt of: kings and princes; and, by. a 
heavenly. charter, weregentitled to cenſure their 
tranſgreſſions; and to guide their actions, Edward 
little; reliſhed thele obſervations, To diametrically 


repugnant to bis prerogative; and determined the 


primate ſhould feel the weight of his reſentment, 
He (therefore ſent Nicholas de Cantal6up; with a 


public notary,' to thagarchbiſhop, to warn: tha 


prelate to take care his bonds, and:either dil. 
charge them immediately, or croſs the ſea 10 
Flanders, and reſide in that country till che money 


J ſhould-be paid. In'the mean time he ſummoned 
means to drive his vaſſal out of his kingdom; that 
it did not become him to challenge his liege lord; 


the metrypolitan to court, to render an account of 
the conduct of thole to whom he had intruſted the 
management of the publie revenue. Stratford ex- 
cuſed himſelf from appearing at court, where he 
ſhould: be expoſed to the malice of his enemies; 
and ſaid, he would confider the other part of his 


| majeſty's propoſal. Upon this, an information was 


preferred againſt him in the court of Exchequer, 
before which he was ſummoned to appear; but he 


| refuſed to plead before any other :juriſdiftion 
than that of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, afſem- 
| bled in parhament, to à charge of ſuch import 


nee = 064 

On the meeting of parliament, the 
primate was not permitted to take his 
ſeat, till he put in an anſwer to the charge exhibited 
againſt him in the Exchequer. This being per- 
formed, he was admitted to his place; and on 
taking his ſeat declared, that he would: not have 
preſumed to have appeared there, but for the honour 


— 


| of his ſovereign, and the good of the kingdom; 


and that he was willing to ſabmit to a parliamentary 


| inquiry into his conduct, as one of: his. majeſty's 
| principal miniſters. © The whole affembly applauded 


this reſolution; and at the ſame time reſolving to 
let legal bounds to the royal prerogatives, the? 
required a new confirmation of che great | charter. 
They alſo framed a bill, whereby it was enafcd, 
that the peers of the realm ſhould not be-proceeded 
againſt and puniſied, but by the judgment, of their 
peers aſſembled in parliament; that the more im. 
portant offices ſhould be filled by the king, wit 
the conſent of his council and barons ; that ever) 
ſeſſion theſe offices ſhould be reſumed by him, and 
the miniſters who filled them reduced to private 
e that they ſhould in that condition anſwer 
efore the parliament, to any accuſations brought 
againſt them; and that if they were any v2" 
found guilty, they ſhould finally be diſpoſſeſſed of 
their dignities, and more ſufficient perſons be ſud: 
ſtituted in their place. Having obtained this 1 
portant act, the parliament voted for the kings 
preſſing wants twenty "thouſand ſacks of vo” 
Edward was no ſooner poſſeſſed of ibis ſupp 
than he iſſued an ediR, in Which he aſſerted, that 
the ſtatute had been 'enaQted contrary to law, 
was prejudicial to the prerogatives of the yo 
which he had ſworn to defend; that he 'on!y dil 


had 


| ſembled whew he ſeemed io ratify it, but 87 1 
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we” in his own breaſt, given it his aſſent : 
e annuls it, though he profeſſes himſelf 
illing and determined to obſerve ſuch of its 
33 were formerly law. This arbitrary 
198800 of regal power, left all che laws at the 


king's Mercy/; yet! future parliaments took not the 


lealt notice of it; and two years after Edward 
recovered ſuch influence, as to obtain a legal 
repeal of thoſe parts of the act which he moſt of all 
diſapproved of. | 8 

Though Edward, by thus temporizing, had ex- 
tricated himſelf from ſome of his moſt preſſing 
difficulties, yet his preſent circumſtances, in many 
reſpekts, were far from being agreeable. His claims 
on France and Scotland had involved bim in a 
yery expenſive war; his want of money had made 
him loſe moſt of his foreign mercenaries ; he was 
deeply involved in debt, for which he was obliged 
to pay extravagant intereſt; while none of his 
military. operations had been attended wich the 
jeaſt degree of honour or profit to the nation, 
except his naval vittory ; and, as an. addition to 


theſe perplexing circumſtances, he received advice, 


that his German allies had deſerted his intereſt ; 
but his aſpiring genius proved at laſt equal to bis 
great undertakings; and an unexpected event about 
this time happened, which furniſhed him with an 
opportunity of attacking Philip 1n the very. centre 
of his dominions, with much leſs expence, and a 
greater probability of ſucceſs, John III. duke of 


Brittany, declining through age and infirmities, 


was ſolicitous to prevent thoſe diſorders, to which: 
his ſubjeQs, at his death, might be expoſed by a 
diſputed ſucceſſion. Having no iſſue, and in- 
tending to leave his duchy to a daughter of his 
brother the count de Ponthievre, he relolved to 


warry her to. Charles de Blois, a prince who in 


his judgment appeared capable of repelling any 
attempts that might be made to dilturb the tran- 
quillity of his country. As his family had inhe- 
rited by a' female ſucceſſion, he preferred the title 
of Ponthievre's daughter to that of the count of 
Montfort, his brother by a ſecond daughter, How- 
ever, he would not take this important ſtep with- 
out conſulting. his ſubjects, Who willingly concur- 
ring in his choice, the marriage was coneluded, 
when all his vaſſals ſwore fealty to Charles and bis 
ipoule, as their future ſovereigns; among which 
number was the count de Montfort himſelf : yet on 
| the death of his brother John, forgetting boch his 
conceſſion and his oath, he engaged many of the 
molt conſiderable barons: io acknowledge his au- 
thority, .and made himſelf maſter of Rennes, 
Nantes, Breſt, Hennebonne, and other important 
fortreſſes of the duchy ; while Charles de Blois was 
loliciting the inveſtiture of the ſame at che court of 
France. Montfort was ſenſible he ſhould not be 
able to ſupport his pretended right, unleſs afliſted 
by ſome. powerfull ally; and therefore made a 
voyage to England, under pretence of eſtabliſhing 
his claim to the earldom. of Richmond, which de- 
volved to him on the death of his brother. Here 
he made Edward an offer of acknowledging, and 
of maintaining, by a ſtrict alliance, his title to the 
crown of France, propoſing, at the lame time, to 
do bim homage as his liege lord. Edward, who 
unmediately perceived all the advantages that might 
relult from .this offer, ſpeedily concluded a treaty 
with Montfort; and though their pleas, in regard 
0 the preference of ſucceſſion by a male or female 
were directly oppoſite, yet their immediate intereſts 
lormed between them a ſtrid connettion. 
Ihe latter having returned to the continent, and 
thinking bis treaty. with, ,Edward/a profound lecret; 
ventured | to. appear at Paris, with an intent of 
defending his cauſe before- the peers. But he was 
n convinced of the imprudent Rep he had taken. 
Philip, at bis firlt audience, told him plainly; that 
10 | 8 


governed with parental indulgence. 


- ſupport her with their lives and fortunes. 
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he had no right to the duchy ; and reproached him 
for entering into an alliance with a prince, the 
profeſſed enemy of France; but he excuſed his 
viſit to the Engliſh court under the pretence above- 
mentioned; and with reſpe& to the duchy, he ex- 
preſſed bis willingneſs to ſtand an (impartial trial, 
and ſubmit to the judgment of his peers. Philip 


promiſed the trial ſhould: be brought on in a fort- 


night ; but commanded him in the interim to keep 
within the walls of Paris. From this injunction, 
Montfort concluded he had every thing to fear 
from the juſtice of Philip, and took a reſolution to 
effect an eſcape, while he had it in his power. 
Accordingly, disfiguring himſelf in the habit of a 
burgher, he quitted Paris early in the morning, 
and reached Brittany in ſafety. The king, when 
informed of his eſcape,” in a tranſport of rage in- 
ſtantly confiſcated the earldom: of Montfort; at the 
ſame time, by his fole authority, he ordered the 
parliament of Paris, without proceeding through 
cultomary forms, to adjudge Brittany to Charles 


de Blois, whom, in order to execute the ſentence, 


he ſupplied with a numerous army, under the 
command of his eldeſt fon John of Normandy, 
Montfort, unable' to face the French ſorces in the 


field, ſhut himſelf up in Nantes; which, being be- 


ſieged, was, by the treachery of the inhabitants, 
delivered up to the enemy, and Montfort accord- 


ingly condutted to the caſtle. of; Louvre as a 
priſoner. be bg 1 0 


« e 


Probably chis event would have „ 
determined the fate of Brittany, had 1342. 
not Jane of Flanders, counteſs of Montfort, came 


forward to ſupport che ſinking fortunes of her family. 


Aﬀetted with the | captivity ' of her huſband, ſhe 
quitted thoſe domeſtic cares which had hitherto 
employed her thoughts; and having aſſembled the 


inhabitants of Rennes, then the place of her reſidence, 


ſhe preſented; herſelf before them with her infant 
ſon in her arms, recommending to their care the 


illuſtrious orphan, the only remaining male of. 


their ancient princes, by whom they had been 
She laid be- 
fore them the reſources that would ariſe from the 
alliance that bad been formed with England. 
She earneſtly entreated them to make one vigorous. 


effort againſt an uſurper, impoſed on them by an 
armed force, who. in return would ſacrifice the 
ancient liberties ol Brittany to his protector; and 


ſhe aſſured them, that in ſo juſt a cauſe ſhe was 


| willing to run all hazards. I Deeply affected by her 


addrels, the inhabitants and ſoldiers, promiſed to 
All the 
other foryfied. towns in the duchy took the ſame 
relolution ; and the utmoſt diſpatch was uſed: to 
furniſh them with every thing neceſſary ſor making 
a reſolute defence againſt the enemy. The countels 
lent ber inlant fon. 'to England, both as a place of 
ſafety, and to engage the king to embrace the in- 


. terelts of her ſamily with the greater zeal, from his 


having ſuch a pledge in his poſſeſſion: after which 
ſhe repaired, to Hennebonne, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs 
in Brittany, reſolving there to Wait for the ſuccours _ 
from Edward, which were ſhortly expettec. 
Anxious to obtain ſo important a+. fortreſs! as 


Hennebonne, and till more to take the counteſs 


priſoner, Charles de Blois inveſted 'the place with a 
large army, which was defended bythe; counteſs in 
perſon, with a-bravery that would have done honour 
to the heſt general of the age, The French were 
repulled in every. attack, and perpetually harraſſed 
by ſallies from the caſtle; The counteſs was fore- 
moſt in every danger, and headed her troops wich 
undaunted intrepidity,.,» One day, obſerving that 
the beſiegers in making an; aſſault, had negletted 
to; ſecyre-A diſtant quarter of their. camp, ſhe allied 
out with, two. bundred cavalty, and [et hre to their 


| tents, baggage, and magazines. :1> Preparing 10 
2 i 
, ; | 


return, 
: 
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return, ſhe found herſelf intercepted by a detach- 
ment from the main body of the enemy. Inſtantly 
taking her reſolution, ſhe ordered her men to make 
the beſt of their way to Breſt, where ſhe would 


ſoon meet them. At the time appointed, ſhe met | 


at the place of rendezvous; increaſed her eſcort to 
five hundred men, returned to Hennebonne, and 
cutting her way through part of the'enemy's camp, 
entered the town amidſt the ſhouts and acclama- 
tions of the garriſon, However, the repeated at- 
tacks of the beſiegers having at length made ſeveral 
breaches in the walls, a general aſſault was hourly 
expeted; in which the garriſon, diminiſhed in 
their numbers, and extremely weakened, would 
probably have been overpowered, In this diſtreſſed 
ſituation, it was thought neceſſary to offer terms of 
capitulation; and the biſhop of Leon was attually 
ſent for that purpoſe to the camp of. Charles de 
Blois; but the counteſs, who in theſe truly afflict- 
ing moments had aſcended a tower of the fortrels, 
and with earneſt impatience was looking with lan— 
guid eyes towards the ſea, obſerved a fleet of ſhips 
at a diſtance, bending their courſe toward her long- 
ing wiſhes. Immediately with rapturous joy, 
ſcarcely articulate, ſhe exclaimed, “ Behold the 
ſuccours! The Engliſh ſuccours ! No capitula- 
tion.” This fleet, which Edward had ſent for the 
relief of Hennebonne, had long been detained by 
contrary winds; which, when the French ſaw enter 
the harbour, they were confounded, and laid aſide 
their deſign of making a general aſſault, This re- 
inforcement conſiſted of a body of men at arms, 
and fix thouſand archers, commanded by Sir Walter 
Manny, a brave Engliſh officer. The courage of 
the garriſon was now revived; they readily joined 
the Engliſh in a ſally, drove the beſiegers from 
their poſts, and obliged them to retire in haſte and 
confuſion. e x. 
In ſpite of all this ſucceſs, the counteſs was 
not able to take the field, being overpowered by 
numbers, She therefore repaired to England, to 
ſolicit more effettual ſuccours. Edward granted 
her a conſiderable reinforcement, under the com- 


mand of Robert d'Artois, and the carl of North- | 
The counteſs herſelf returned in this | 
fleet, which was attacked by a French ſquadron, | 


ampton. 


commanded by prince Lewis of Spain. The brave 
heroine behaved with her uſual valour, and the 
attion continued till night put an end to the con- 
teſt, A violent ſtorm feparated the two fleets, but 
the Englith reached Brittany in ſafety. The fir(t 
attempt made by Robert was againſt Vannes, 
| which he carried by affault, but was dangerouſly 
wounded ; and, during his confinement, a party 
in the intereſt of Charles attacked and took the 
lace. by ſurpriſe. . 
oon after, in his paſſage to England. 

Now Edward having with laudable zeal under- 
taken to defend in perſon the counteſs of Montfort, 
aſſembled his army, embarked at Sandwich on the 
fifth of October, and, after a paſſage of two days, 


landed at Breſt. He formed three important fieges | 


at the ſame time; but by attempting too much, 
miſcarried in all. The duke of Normandy, with 
forty thouſand men, encamped in the vicinity of 
the Engliſh, and cut off their proviſions, 
dangerous ſituation, Edward liſtened to the me- 
diation of the-pope's legate, and: a truce for three 
moos was concluded on the following terms: that 

annes ſhould be ſequeſtered, till the expiration of 
the truce, in che hands of two cardinals, to be dif. 
poſed of by them in ſuch manner as they may 
think proper; that the Flemings ſhould be ab- 
ſolved from the cenſures which the pope, at the 
inſtigation of the king of France, had denounced 
againſt them that the places taken on both fides 
ſhould remain in the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, 
and the priſoners be ſer at liberty, on paying their 


. 


In this. 


| 


Robert died of his wounds | 


| embarked for England, and, having eſcaped in 3 


| fore, that the ſmalleſt incident was laid hold of as 


{ fatisfattion, 


— 


a gallant and brave officer, rendered his name 
odious. Cliſlon had been taken priſoner during 


for lord Stafford, at the ſolicitation of his brother 
Amaury, who happened to be in the ſervice of the 


| 


| 


ranſoms: that the allies, both of France and Eno. 
land, ſhould be included in this treaty; and 
that the two kings ſhould exert their endeavoyr 
to prevent hoſtilities in Brittany, France, and 


Guienne, | 
When theſe articles were ratihed, Edward 


long and dangerous paſſage, landed at Wey. 
mouth on the ſecond of March, 
from whence he proceeded imme— 
diately to London. Neither of the monarchy 
were diſpoſed to obſerve the truce, Philip, whoſe 
coffers were nearly emptied, was defirous of pro. 
curing the departure of Edward; and the motive 
of Edward was that of extricating himſelf from a 
very dangerous ſituation. It is no wonder, there. 


A, D. 1243, 


a pretenee for recommencing hoſtilities, Soon 
after the king's arrival in London, a parliament 
was ſummoned to deliberate on the truce, as well 
as to take cognizance of the ſtate of the goyern. 
ment, and provide for the ſafety of the nation, 
Theſe points were debated” by the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal in the White-Chamber, while the 
knights of ſhires and burgeſſes took them under 
conlideration in the Painted-Chamber of the palace; 
and this is the firſt clear diſtinction we find on 
record between the two houſes, as it is at preſent 
maintained. Having maturely conſidered the ſubs 
jekt, they voted the truce honourable, and recom- 
mended a treaty of peace as a deſirable object, 
provided it could he procured upon equitable 
terms; otherwiſe they propoſed to ſupport the 
arms of their ſovereign to the utmoſt of their 
ability. 
Conferences were to be opened at , . 
Avignon, in the preſence of he pope, A. D134 
about the beginning of Lent; but were deferred 
on account of ſome infringements of the truce in 
Brittany, for which Philip delayed giving proper 
Theſe conferences in the end proved 
ineffectual; for the Engliſh commiſſioners inſiſted, 
as a preliminary on their maſter's right to the 
crown of France, and Philip declared, that Ed- 
ward ſhovld never hold one foot of land in France; 
but what he might pofſeſs in vaffalage. In vain 
his holineſs endeavoured to prevail on both parties 
to relax in their pretenſions; they were equally ob- 
ſtinate; and their mutual diſguſt being inflamed 
with perſonal rancour, all thoughts of a ſolid peace 
vaniſhed. Edward complained loudly of Philip's 
condutt, in having ſeized as many of the friends 
of Montlort as fell into his hands; of whom ſome 
were conlined in loathfome priſons, and others put 
to death. But his treatment of Oliver de Cliflon, 


the courſe of the war, and exchanged by Edward 


countels of Montfort, The preference given on 
this occaſion to Oliver over John de Leon, who 
was alſo his priſoner, and the circumſtance of his 
being attached to Montfort, excited the jealouſy of 
Philip, who was naturally cruel and ſuſpicious. 
He imagined that Oliver had entered into ſome 
engagement wich Edward, and on this mere ſur- 
mile ordered him to be apprehended; which was 
no ſooner. done, than the unfortunate nobleman, 
without any form of trial, was beheaded, and bis 
body hung on a gibbet at Paris. Not a lionels, 
deprived of her whelps, could be more enraged 
than the brave king of England was at this unjuſt 
tranſathon. The inhabitants of Brittany were le 
exaſperated, that they declared to a mam for Mont: 
fort, and expelled the pope's garriſon out 
Vannes. This confirming Philip in his eruel ſuſ- 
pioions, hoe now cauſed ſeveral other nobtemen 
FP Brittany 
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5 e apprehended, and put them to death 
ney 1 manner. e at theſe 
. ads of cruelty, Edward gave orders for 
bedesding John de Leon, by way of repriſal, but 
5 diverted from his intention by his couſin, the 
2 of Derby, who repreſented the iniquity of de- 
"riving an innocent perſon of life for the fault of 
older. Edward therefore ſending for his priſoner, 
"enerouſly gave him his liberty, bidding him go to 
Pil de Valois, upbraid him with his tyrannical 
behaviour, and tell him that Edward would not 
(ain bis reputation by imitating ſo bad · an example; 
but, by the affiſtance of almighty God, be would 
ſeverely puniſh the author of ſuch unparalleled 
harbarity : that having broke the truce, by the 
execution of ſo many brave men, the king of 
England renounced it, and. conſidered him now as 


= general enemy. 


He alſo complained of Philip's behaviour with 
reat emotion to his parliament, whom he conſulted 
on all occaſions ; and they, entering cordially into 
his quarrel, granted him ſupplies for the renewal of 
the war, . The counties were to pay a fifteenth for 
two years, boroughs a tenth, and the clergy agreed 
to give a tenth for three years. Enabled by thele 
ſupplies to complete his military preparations, he 
ſent Henry, earl of Derby, the earl of Lancaſter's 
ſon, to commence hoſtilities in Guienne, This 
officer was one of the moſt accompliſhed noblemen 
in the Engliſh court; intrepid and humane, beloved 


by his friends, and dreaded by his enemies. Not ſa- 


tified with defending that province, he attacked 


the count de Liſle, the French general, at Bergerac, 


drove him from his intrenchments, and took the 


place. This ſucceſs animated the Engliſh; they | 


made continual conqueſts with great rapidity, till 
they had reduced the greater part of Perigord. 

* Y, 1345 was at Bourdeaux, the count de Lifle 
aſſembled an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, 
inveſted Auberoche, which had lately fallen into 


the hands of the Engliſh. Derby haſtened to re- | 
lieve the place; and reached Liſbourn. Here he || 


halted all day, waiting the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment under the earl of Pembroke, and proceeded 
on his march in the night; ſo that in the morning 
| he reached a wood two leagues diſtant from Au- 


| Part of the day, ſtill waiting for the expected rein- 
ſorcement; when, deſpairing of. their artival, he 


| liſtened to the advice of Sir Walter de Manny, who 


| Propoſed to ſurpriſe the Freneh 'at ſapper-time. 

His advice was followed with ſuch ſecrecy and 
ſucceſs, that the Engliſh entered one quarter of 
the French camp without refiſtance; the enemy, 
| ſeized with a panic, fled; and the counts de Lille; 
Perigord, and Valentois, were taken priſoners in 


_ tents, before they had time to recover their 


urpriſe, The confafion was not however general; 
| for while one quarter was filled with diſorder, the 
other, where the count de Cominges commanded, 
ed to arms, and advanced againſt the enemy. The 


Engliſh attacked them with incredible fury, and 
the engagement became very bloody; when the 


garriſon, alarmed by hearing the trumpets ſound a 
denetal charge, and diſeovering by the light of the 


an the Engliſh enſigns, ſallied out, attacked the 


2 in flank, and had the bonour of decidin 
ne fate of the battle. Above feven thouſand fel 
an the aktion, and twelve hundred were taken pri- 
da among whom were nine counts, and three 
. red perſons of diſtinction. After this victory, 
maining made a rapid progreſs in fubduing the re- 
| i Pillon, Angouleme, and Reole, with other places 
© oftreſſes, fell into his hands. Having put his 
At mo winter quarters, he embarked for Eng- 
© Vhere be was honourably received. In June 


However, while the earl of Derby 


French provinces. Monſegar, Villa Francke, It 
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he returned to the continent, when he reduced 
every town and caſtle he inveſted, except Blaye; 
on which he made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts. 


At length, the ſeaſon being far advanced, he put 


an end to his operations, and repaired to Bourdeaux. 
John de Montfort, about this time, having been 
confined almoſt four years, found means to make 


his eſcape, and paſſing over to England, where his 


wife then reſided, ſo affected the king with a recital 
of his treatment, that he determined to declare war 
with France immediately. . 

In the beginning of June, Montfort having done 
homage to Edward, as king of France, for Brit- 


Rany, repaired thither, with a conſiderable body of 


forces, under the command of the earls of North: 
ampton and Oxford, whereby he was enabled to 
reduce Dinan, and encouraged to inveſt Corentin, 


lately taken by Charles de Blois; but this compe- 


titor advancing with a numerous army, Montfort 


Vas obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retired to 


Hennebonne, where he died of a fever. The earl 
of Northampton again took the field, defeated 
Charles in a pitched battle near Morlaix, and 
ſtormed Roche.derien ; but leaving the affairs of 
Brittany to Sir 'Thomas Dogworth, he returned to 
London on the approach of winter. 

As ſoon as the French. court was A.D 6 
ſupplied with money, Philip made 1840. 
great preparations to oppoſe the ſucceſsful arms of 
the Engliſh. He collected a numerous army, the 
command of which he committed to his ſon, the 
duke of Normandy, aſſiſted by the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; who marched to Guienne, which obliged 


the earl of Derby to ſtand on the defenſive. The 


duke of Normandy opened the campaign with the 
ſiege of Angouleme ; the garriſon of which made a 
noble defence, but were at laſt reduced to great ex- 
tremities. Lord Norwich, the governor, faw the 


impoſſibility of defending the place much longer; 


but being unwilling to ſurrender at diſcretion, had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, which ſaved his garriſon from 
being made priſoners of war. Aſcending the ram- 
parts, he defired a parley with the duke of Nor- 


mandy. His requeſt was granted. When the duke 


approached the walls, Norwich requeſted a: ceſſa- 
tion of arms on the day following, which was the 


| fealt of the Virgin, to whom they both paid great 
beroche. In this ſituation he continued the beſt I devotion. - The duke readily: agreed to the propo- 


fal; and the governor having ordered his forces to 


prepare their baggage, marched out the next day 


early in the morning, advancing towards the French 


camp; who, ſuppoſing they were to be attacked; 
flew to atms; but Norwich by a meſſenger remind- 
ed the duke of their agreement. I fee,” replied the 
prince, “the governor has outwitted me; but let 
us be contein with taking the place. The duke of 
Normandy, after having obtained additional ſucceſs 
in other attempts, inveſted Aiguillon, which, having 
a ſtrong fortreſs and a brave garriſon, commanded 
by the earl of Pembroke, it ſeemed impoſſible to 
take by aſſault; he therefore propoſed to reduce it 
by famine; but was called to defend a diſtant: part 
of the kingdom, againſt the ſucceſsful ravages of 
the Engliſh; before he could effett this deſign. 

Dnderſtanding from the earl of Derby the dan- 
ger to which Guienne was expoſed, Edward equipped 


a very powerful armament, and appointed a general 


rendezvous at Portſmbuth, on Midlent Sunday; 
but part of His fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, bis 
departure was deferred till che middle of May, 
when he was prevented from putting to ſea by con- 
trary winds. During this interval, the king was 


perſuaded to change his deſigus and plan of opera- 
tions. Geoffrey d' Harcourt, Who was obliged by 


the ill treatment of Philip to fly from his native 
country, and ſeek an aſylum in England, had long 
maintained, that in the preſent circumſtances of 
affairs, an expedition to Normandy would probably 
. ; — 
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be attended with greater ſucceſs than one to Gui- 
enne ; that the northern provinces would be found 
almoſt deſtitute of military force, the troops being 
"drawn to the ſouth; that they were filled with 
flouriſhing cities, which would enrich the Engliſh by 
their plunder ;, and the neighbourhood of the ca- 
pital would render every victory of importance. 
'I'beſe-realons, to which Edward had before given 
little attention, now made great impreſſion on his 
mind; and by refleQing on the diſappointments he 
had met with in his intended voyage to Guienne, 
he altered his firſt intentions, and reſolved to follow 
the advice of Geoffrey ; he therefore ordered his 
courſe for Normandy, and ſailing from St. Helen's, 
with a fleet conſiſting of a thouſand ſail, landed 
on the twelfth of July at la Hogue, 7 5 

Edward's army conſiſted of four thouſand men at 
arms, ten thouland Welſh infantry, ten thouſand 
archers, and {ix thouſand Iriſh. The Iriſh and Welſh 
were light troops, fitter for doing execution in a 
purſuit, or in ſcouring the country, than for ſolid 
action. The only ſteady and regular forces were the 
men at arms; but theſe being cavalry, were not 
equal to good infantry in the ſhock of a battle. 
Edward, on his landing, created the earl of Arundel 
conſtable of the army, and the earls of Warwick 
and Harcourt marſhals. Here he beſtowed the 
honour of knighthood on his eldeſt fon, Edward, 
prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black Prince, from 
the colour of his armour, now only ſixteen years of 
age; and the fame honour he conferred on ſeveral 
young nobility, The king then ſent back the greater: 
part of his fleet; and ordered the earl of Hunting- 
don, who commanded the teſt, to cruize along the 
coaſt; and deſtroy all the veſſels which the king of 
France had equipped in different ports, for an inva- 
ſion of England. This ſervice effettually performed, 
and having travericd the ſea coaſts, he returned to 
la Hogue, in order to attend the motions of the 
army. In che mean time Edward refreſhed his troops, 
after their long confinement on board, and having 


divided them into three bodies, advanced towards | 


Valougnes, and thence to Carentan, which opened 
its gates at his approach, St. Lo, Monteburg, and 
other places in the Contenton were plundered with- 
out rehiftance ; and continuing his march, he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Caen, the capital of lower 
Normandy. Philip, anxious to preſerve this rich 
and populous city, ' ſent for its defence the count 
d'Eu, conſtable of France, and count Tankerville, 
at the head of a conſiderable body. of forces. The 
townimen, encouraged by the reinforcements they 
had received, ſallied out upon the Engliſh. The 
conſequence, was what might naturally be expeRted, 
when uudiſciplined multitudes attack a regular 
army, they were totally defeated; Tankerville and 
d'Eu were taken priſoners; the vidors wich the 
vanquiſhed entered the city together, and a dread- 
ful laughter enſued, without diſtinQion of age 
or ſex; all fell a facrifice to the edge of the ſword; 
But Edward, deſirous of ſparing both his ſoldiers 
and the ſpoil, obliged che inhabitants to lay down 
their arms, ordering his troops at the ſame time to 
plunder with more regularity and leſs hazard. The 
pong continued three days; Edward reſerving for 

is own ſhare, the plate, jewels, filk, fine cloth, and 
fine linen; the remainder he beſtowed on his army; 
which was ſhipped, an immenſe booty, on board 
the fleet, lying at the mouth of the Orne, and the 
whole was ſent to England, with three hundred of 
the richeſt: citizens, the king expecting to raiſe an 
additional profit from their ranſom, ' © 


| | | 4 
Caen's diſtreſs, but more eſpecially: the c 


Ons 


| fideration-of its vicinity to Paris, threw. all France 


into eee conſternation ; which was heights 
ened by the march of Edward to Roven, the capital 
of Normandy. Philip, not a. little alarmed, ap- 
pointed a general rendezvous of all his military 
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power at Paris; from whence he proceeded for 
Rouen, breaking down all the bridges upon the 
Seine, between Paris and that eity, in order 10 
prevent the Engliſh from croſſing that river, Ed. 
ward, hoping to take advantage of the general 


| conſternation, continued his route along the bank, 


of the Seine, on the other ſide of Which he lay 
Philip poſted with a numerous army, in ſuch 3 
manner as to render a paſlage impradlicable. To 
effect this, Edward laid the whole country toward; 
Paris waſte, deſtroying every town and village be 
met with on his way. Some of his light troops 
extended their ravages even to the gates of Patz; 
and the royal palace of St. Germain, with Ruelle. 
Nanterre, Vervon, Mullien, gnd Pont VArch, werg 
reduced to aſhes witbin ſight of the capital. vet 
theſe devaſtations could not provoke the Wary 


French monarch to an engagement ; whoſe deſign, 


Edward now perceived; was to encloſe him, jy 
hopes of attacking him on all fides to advantage, 
To prevent this, he advanced further up the 
Seine; but by a countermarch ſuddenly returned 
back to Poiſſy, which the French had quitted, in 
order to attend his motions ; and having, with in- 
credible celerity repaired the bridge, he cut 19 
pieces a body of Picard militia left to guard jt, 
paſſed over with his army, and advanced by quick 
marches towards Flanders. In his rout, he þurut 
the ſuburbs of Beauvais; and defeated, with great 
ſlaughter, the townſmen of Amiens, who were 
baſtening to reinforce the army of their ſovereign, 
But on approaching: the river Somme, he found 
himſelf under the ſame difhcuities as before, al 
the bridges being either broken down or ſtrongly 
guarded; Godemar de Faye, with twelve thouſand 
men, appeared on the oppoſite fice.; and Philip was 
approaching him wich an army of above one 
hundred thuuſand: men. In this perplexing. fitua- 
tion, Edward offered a reward to any perſon who 
ſhould inform him of .a pallage over the Somme; 
on which a peaſant diſcovered a ford below Abbe- 
ville, where the bottom. was ſound, and the {tream 
not more than a foot in depth at low water, | This 
diſcovery was very. plealing to the Engliſh army : 
they decamped at midnight; and reached the. ford 
about ſun-rifing the next morning, a little beſore 
che tide of flood made up the river. The place 
anſwered exactly the deſcription given of it by the 


' peaſant: but they found the paſſage guarded by 


Godemar de Faye, who was ſlationed on the oppo- 
ſite bank, Neceſſity directed the condutt of the 


| Engliſh ; but the king, who in the day of baue 


always maintained a; remarkable coolneſs, added in 


 this- dangerous, attempt with the ſame, preſence of 
mind as when drawing up «his battalions. in; the 


abſence of an enemy. 'He ordered his archers % 


| line the bank of the river, and to ply che foe; in 


* 
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but the riſing of the tide ſtopped his career, ah it 


| ceſlantly with arrows; while, with calm intrepidity, 


he:entered-the- river at the head of. his third. di- 
viſton, calling out, “ Let all who. love me, fol- 
low my example.“ The French made a brave op. 
poſition; but the Engliſh were not to be 404m! 


| dated by their moſt fanguine efforts; animated b) 
che preſence of their ſovereign, they returned their 


charge with double fury, cut in pieces the flove! 
of their troops, and obliged the reſt to have fe“ 
courle to flight. for ſaſety. So narrow was Ed: 
ward's eſcape,. by bis celerity and prudence, that 
Philip, wich his, yalt army, arrived at the ford 
While the rearguard of che Engliſh, were paſing; 
is impoſſible to expreſs his yexation, when be be. 
held his viQorious invaders purſuing with, dle 
utmolt tranquillity their march, + g c 
Edward, having determined to form the ſiege 
Calais, purſued that rout by flow: marches," 
balted 1 firſt night at the callle of Nea 


whence he ſent detachments to burn Cretan, i 


able words, © 
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other towns in its neighbourhood. Next day he 


en Oreſſy. Here, being informed that 
. c — 9 him, as one whom he imagined 
: 175 ore his arms; and perceiving the danger of 
er his rear to the frequent attacks of the 
7 e ſhould he proceed over the plains 
Frenc ardy; theſe weighty conſiderations made him 
of 3 0 of waiting for the enemy, and 
565 ring a general engagement. With this fixed 
88 he encamped on an eminence with 
8 in his rear, placing the baggage waggons 
X his flanks, to ſecure them from the attacks of 
h enemy. Having reviewed his army, he held a 
get! of war, who agreed unanimoully with him 
a nion. Their reſolution gave the king a par- 
Raf pleaſure, as he had now an opportunity, by 
one glorious action, of recovering the earldom of 
Ponthieu, the inheritance of queen Eleanor, his 
andmother. He could not diſſemble his ſatiſ- 
Haelon; and concluded a ſpeech with theſe remark- 
Mews God defend my right,” which he made 
cil. 
n (wy the twenty-fifth, Edward after having 
diſpoſed his army in moſt excellent order, waited 
with great tranquillity for the arrival of the enemy, 
hoping that their eagerneſs to prevent his 'retreat, 
would hurry.them on to ſome raſh and ill concerted 


ſures; in which conjetture he was not miſtaken. 
| He paſſed the night ſecurely with his officers, whom, | 


he magnificently entertained, and, during their 
repaſt, diſcovered an unuſal *gaiety of ſpirit, 
Early in the morning the king ſent for his ſon, 
the Black Prince, and ordered the army to be 
drawn up on the place appointed for the battle. 
The ground lay on the declivity of a hill, on the 
eaſt fide of a large foreſt, having the river Maye, 


8 * * 


and the village of Creſſy, or Crecy on the left, 


and an intrenchment, with the baggage waggons 
already mentioned in the rear. He now divided 
his army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, into 
three lines. The firſt was commanded by the prince 
of Wales, or the Black Prince, having under him 
the earls of Warwick, Oxford, and Harcourt, the 


lords Stafford, Chandois, Delaware, Holland, Cob- | 


ham, and other perſons of diſtindion. At the 


head of the ſecond line were the earls of Arundel 


and Northampton, with the Jords Willoughby, 
Roos, Baſſet, Moulton, and Sir Lewis Tufton, 
Theſe two lines were formed in ſuch a manner as 
to ſupport each other; and the ſecond out-flanking 
the firſt, prevented its being ſurrounded by the 
enemy on the left, which was defended by a ſemi- 
ciccular intrenchment terminating in the village of 
Creſly. The third diviſion was commanded by the 
king in perſon, placed on the brow of the hill 
behind the other two lines. It: conſiſted of ſeven 
hundred men at arms, fix thouſand archers, and 


tive thouſand three hundred billmen, under the 


command of the lords Mowbray, Mortimer, Dug- 
worth, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other brave olh- 
cers. In this poſition Edward propoſed either to 


ſuccour occaſionally his other divilions; to puſh 


any advantage againſt the enemy; or, in caſe of 
any misfortune, to ſecure a retreat. The | beha- 
Viour of the king, and his gallant ſon the prince 

Wales, expreſſed a calm. intrepidity of invin- 
eible courage and manly relſignation. Edward, 
attended by two field mar{halls, rode from rank to 
rank to animate his men. His appearance and ad- 
dreſs diffuſed a martial ardour throughout his 
army; and the reſolution apparent in his counte- 
nance ſeemed to preſage approaching victory. He 
then ordered his men at arms to diſmount, that 

horſes might not be fatigued ſhould an action 
commence, and his ſoldiers to be refreſhed with a. 
plentiful meal; after which they laid down in their 
ranks on the grals to repoſe, that they might be 
elh and vigorous at the enemy's approach. 
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In the mean time the French king, entirely con- 


hding in the ſuperiority of his numbers, imagined 
every thing depended on forcing the Engliſh to a 
battle; and that, if he could once reach the enemy 
in their retreat, victory on his ſide muſt inevitabl 

follow. He had made a haſty march from Abbe- 
ville in great diſorder; . and after having advanced 
near two leagues, ſome officers whom he had ſent 


before to reconnoitre, returned with intelligence, 


that they had ſeen the Engliſh . drawn up in ad- 
mirable good order, and were waiting for his ar- 
rival with, the greateſt tranquillity, The count de 
Balche, one of the beſt ſoldiers in Philip's army, 


adviſed him to defer the combat till. the next day, 


when his men would be recovered from their 
fatigue, and might be diſpoſed in better order 'than 
their preſent precipitate march had permitted them 


to obſerve, Philip was convinced of the propriety 
of this remark, but the impatience of his nobility 


to attack the enemy rendered it of no effect. One 
diviſion preſſed upon another; orders to halt were 


not ſeaſonably conveyed to them all; the whole 


body was too large to be managed; thus they ar- 
rived very imperfealy formed into three lines, and 
already fatigued, within fight of the enemy. The 
firſt line, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs- 
bowmen, were commanded by Anthony Doria, and 
Charles Grimaldi; the ſecond was headed by count 
d' Alencon, brother to the king; and Philip com- 
manged the third in perſon. Beſides the French 
monarch, there were three crowned heads preſent; 
the king of, Bohemia, the king of the Romans, 
and the king of Majorca; together with all the 
great vallals of the crown of France. The army 
conſiſted of above one hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand men, more than four times- the number of 
Edward's. 


The Engliſh were far from being daunted at the 


ſight of ſuch a prodigious multitude; and Edward 
urged every 'motive that might have a tendency to 
inflame their natural valour: he pointed out to them 
the neceſſity to which they were at preſent reduced, 
and the certain deſtruttion which awaited them, if, 
in their preſent ſituadon, encloſed on all ſides in 


an enemy's country, they truſted to any thing but 


their own valour, or gave, the French an opportu- 


nity of taking revenge for the many indignities 


they had Jately received, He reminded them of 
the acknowledged ſuperiority they had hithprto 
maintained over all the detachments of the French 
army who had fallen in their way, and aàſſured 
them, that the greater numbers of the enemy which 
at preſent. menaced them with deſtruttion, were 


more than compenlated by the order in which he 


had placed his own troops, and the reſolution he 
expected from them. He told them, that he re- 
queſted nothing more than their imitating his own 
example; and that of the Black Prince; and as 


- 


the honour, the lives, the liberties of all were now 


expoſed to the ſame danger, he was confident they 


would make one common effort to extricate them-. 
ſelves from ſurrounding difficulties, and that their 


united courage would give him a glorious vittory. : 


Beſides this, and other neceſſary incentives, ſome 
hiſtorians have oblerved, particularly John Villani, 
that Edward placed ſome pieces of artillery in his 
front, This invention was at this time known in 


France as well as in England; but Philip, in his 


haſte to overtake the enemy, had probably left his 


| N . | * 
behind him; and all his other movements dil 
covered the ſame precipitation and imprudence. 


When the enemy approached, the Engliſh kept 
their ranks firm and immoveable. The battle was 
begun by the Genoeſe crols-bowmen ; but a ſudden 


ſhower having fallen a little before the engage- 


ment, their bow ſtrings were relaxed, and their 
arrows ſell mort of their intended mark. The 


fame misfortune had not attended the bows: of the 
| Engliſh 
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Engliſh archers; who drew them from their caſes 
in which they were preſerved, and inſtantly poured 
ſuch a dreadful ſhower of arrows, that the Genoeſe, 


unable to endure the ſtorm, fell back upon the 


duke of Alencon's cavalry, and were put into diſ- 
order. A ſecond well aimed diſcharge threw them 
into the utmoſt diſmay, The duke, enraged at 
their cowardice, commanded his troops to put them 
to the ſword, At this inſtant, the Black Prince 
ordered ſome batallions of guards to advance, who 
charging them at that junQure, cauſed great con- 
fuſion in the firſt and ſecond lines of the French; 
but the duke of Alencon having diſengaged himſelf 
from the Genoeſe, and making a circuit with his 
cavalry, flanked the firſt battalion of Engliſh 


- archers, and from their ſuperior numbers began to 


ſurround them. The earls of Northampton and 
Arundel now advanced with their line to ſupport 
their prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms, 
ſet an example of bravery that was imitated by all 
his ſoldiers. However, the aſſiſtance thus afforded 
the prince, had eventually, almoſt proved his ruin ; 
for Philip, by that motion of the Engliſh, found 
an opening, at which he poured in a freſh body of 
troops to his brother's aid, who ſell on the flank 
of the archers with ſuch fury, that they were 
obliged to open their ranks, and thus expoſe the 

rince to imminent danger. This being perceived 
by the earl of Warwick, he ſent a meſſenger to 
the king, with intreaties that he would diſpatch 
ſuccours for the relief of the Black Prince, who 
was now attacke both in front and rear. “Is. 
he ſlain or wounded?” ſaid the king with great 
compoſure, Being anſwered in the negative, 


e Return to my fon,” added he, “ and tell him, 


I reſerve the honour of the day for his bravery, 
I am confident that he will ſhew himſelf worthy 
of the honour of knighthood which I ſo lately con- 
ferred upon him: I ſhall not intermeddle: let my 
This 
anſwer, when delivered to the prince in the hearing 
of his followers, inſpired the whole battalion with 
freſh courage. They cloſed their ranks, and at- 
tacked their aſſailants with redoubled vigour, 
Their whole line of cavalry being ſurrounded, 
were routed ; the count of Alencon was among the 
lain; the men were killed or diſmounted; and 
no 3 being allowed by the vitlors to the van- 
qui] | 
with their long knives, cut the throats of all who had 
fallen, | | | „ 
Now Philip advanced with the rear; hut he ſound 
two lines ol his army already. defeated; yet the 


Sattle was again renewed with great obſtinacy, 


The French monarch, his fon Charles, with a great 
number of auxiliary princes, animating their ſol- 
diers to heroic deeds both by words and example: 


but the impetuoſity of the Black Prince bore down 


all oppoſition, Elated with the ſucceſs he had 
already obtained, and inſpired by his father's 
mellage, he redoubled his efforts, nobly braving 


every attempt of the enemy: lances, ſpears, ar- 
rows, and ſwords, were indiſcriminately mixed; 


kings, princes, peers, generals, knights and com- 
mon ſoldiers, ſhared the ſame fate, forming one 
promiſcuous: frightful heap of ſlain. In vain did 


Philip attempt to adjuſt the confuſion that reigned 


in his own line; in vain he endeavoured to re- 
animate. his drooping ſoldiers; their courage 
anſwered not that of their leader: he gave ſignal 
prooks of his capacity as a general; his valour was 
undaunted ; but his efforts were too late. Having 
had his horſe killed under him, he was remounted ; 
and though left almoſt alone, was reſolved to main- 
tain the combat; when John of Hainault ſeizing 
the reins of his bridle, turned about his horſe, 
and led him off from the field of battle, The 
blind king of Bohemia, whoſe ambition had em. 


# 


1ed, the Welch infantry, ruſhing into the throng | 


1 


* 


„ „ K 


| had been put to flight, being dangerouſly wound. 


— 


& My brave ſon, God grant you may perſevere in 


was fought on the twenty fixth of Auguſt, and con- 


battle to give no quarter, are repreſented by ſome 


"French king had given ſimilar orders to allow no 


r 


broiled the greateſt part of Europe, enquiring 
about the fate, of the day, was told, that he 
French would no longer face the Engliſh; that 1 
great number of nobles were ſlain; that Charle; 


ed; that the Engliſh had made a Greadful {lay 
and that Philip himſelf, who was alſo woundeg 
had retired from the field of battle. Upon this in. 
formation, he ordered the rems of his bridle tg he 
tied on each fide -to the horſes of two gentlemen of 
his train, and that they ſhould lead him againſt the 
young warrior. Having exchanged two or three 
random ſtrokes, he fell, with his attendants, at the 
feet of the conqueror. Their dead bodies were 
afterwards found, with their horſes ſtanding þ 
them. He wore on his creſt three oftrich feathers, 
with this motto in German, Icy Dizx, I jeny, 
which the Black Prince, and ſucceeding princes of 
Wales adopted, in remembrance of this unrivalled 
day. OW 

Now Victory, to cloſe the bloody tranſaQions of 
this important day, blew her trumpet by the fide 
of Edward; the ſtandard of France was beaten 
down; a horrid carnage attended with a general 
flight enſued; nor did the ſlaughter ceaſe, ill 
darkneſs put an end to the deſperate contelt, 
Edward, ſeeing the glorious work accompliſhed, 
deſcended from the hill, and running into the arms 
of the prince embraced him tenderly, ſaying, 


ghter ; | 


the courſe you have ſo gloriouſly begun! You are 
my ſon; for nobly have you acquitted yourſelf this 
day; well do you .deſerve that crown to. which you 
was born.” The prince made no other reply than 
a low obeiſance, conſiſtent with that modeſty and 
moderation, which were without example in thoſe 
days. There fell in this memorable action, which 


tinued from three o'clock in the afternoon, till the 
evening, John, king of Bohemia; James, king of 
Majorca; Ralph, duke of Lorrain ; the counts of 
Alencon, Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, 
Aumale, St. Pol, and ſeveral dukes of Bourbon 
and Lorrain; allo by a moderate computation 
four-and-twenty barons, twelve hundred knights, 
fifteen hundred gentlemen, - four thouſand men at 
arms, with thirty thouſand infantry : as the los 
of the Engliſh did not exceed three. knights, with 
very few of inferior rank; ſo great is the ſuperiority 
of prudence and condutt, over numbers and 
temerity ! | | 

Philip attended by only five knights and ſixty fol. 
lowers, was conducted to the caſtle of la Braye, about 
a league from Creſſy, where, having taken ſome re- 
freſhment, he ſet out at midnight, and arrived ſaſe 
at Amiens. Edward, who palled the night on the 
Feld of battle, ſent a detachment of two thouſand 
archers on horſeback, with five hundred lancemen, 
to ſcour the adjacent country. Thele fell in, during 
a miſt, with a large party of the country militia, who, 
not knowing the fate of the day, were advancing t0 
join Philip; but the Engliſh ſoon defeated them. 
A more conſiderable body of French, under the com- 
mand of the archbiſhop. of Rouen, and the grand 
prior of France, who were both ſlain, ſhared the 
ſame fate. In the mean time the king ordered 
ſome French {tandards to be eretted on the neigh- 
houring eminences as a deeoy to the enemy, and 
all who were allured to reſort to thoſe falſe lignals 
were put to the. ſword without mercy. This unne- 
ceſlary ſeverity, and his orders ifſued before the 


as circumſtances that have tarniſhed the glory of 
this victory. In excuſe it is alledged, that the 


quarter to the Engliſh; but the ' moſt probablc 
reaſon aſſigned, may be, that Edward, in his ſitus. 
5 | | uon, 
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3 jaht it dangerous to be encumbered with 
a Poon But if Edward refuſed mercy to the 
[ing he treated the dead and - wounded with. great 
humanity ; ordering the latter to be taken care of, 
and conſecrated the bloody ſpot for the burial of 
the former, attending in perſon the funeral of the 
nobility. The body of the king of Bohemia was 
| is family. . | 5 
1 Edward drew the moſt ſolid advan- 
| tages from the battle of Creſſy, he was not fo 


elated as to imagine himſelf in a condition to make | 


conqueſt of France; he only / propoſed to 
Fer an 1 entrance into that Lon, which 
might afterwards open a way to the accompliſh- 
ment of future projects. He knew the great 
diſtance of Guienne ; he had experienced the diffi- 
culty of penetrating on the fide of the Low Coun- 
tries, where he had loſt all influence ſince the death 
of Ardevelt, who had been dragged into the 
ireet, and cut to pieces by his enraged country- 
men : having therefore continued three days on the 
feld of battle, he led his victorious army to the 
gates of Calais, and inveſted that place on the third 
of September. It was governed by John de 
Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, who know- 
ing the place to be well ſupplied with plenty of 
ſores, encouraged the garriſon to make a reſolute 
defence. Hence Edward being ſenſible it would 
be in vain to attempt gaining the town by ſtorm, 
propoſed to reduce it by famine. W th this deter- 
mination, having choſen a ' ſecure ſtation for his 
camp, he drew a circumvallation of entrench- 
ments, cauſing huts to be eretted for his ſoldiers; 
and furniſhed his army with all conveniences ne- 
celſary to endure the rigour of the ſeaſon in their 
\ winter quarters. The governor, perceiving his in- 
tention, expelled above ſeventeen hundred uſeleſs 
mouths out of the town, whom the king ſuffered 
generouſly to paſs through his camp without mo- 
leſtation, and even ſupplied them with money to 
defray the expences of their journey. During this 
famous fiege, many events happened to the- honour 
of the Engliſh arms: and upon an impartial view 
of the whole period it will be found, that few years 
are recorded in the annals of hiſtory, more glorious 
to England, than that which we have treated of in 
this reign, - | | f 0 
As the duke of Normandy had been recalled 
from Guienne, on the landing of Edward in that 
province, no army was left to oppole the progreſs 
of the carl of Derby: nor did this able general fail 
to improve ſo favourable an opportunity. He took 
Maribeau and Luſignan by aſſault. Taillebourg, 
St. Jean d' Angeli, and Poictiers ſurrendered at the 
firſt ſummons. Theſe acquiſitions opened him a 


ſree paſſage into the adjacent provinces, and he ex- 


tended his incurſions to the banks of the Loire, 
(preading devaſtation through all that part of the 
French dominions. The counteſs of Montfort 
continued alſo to diſplay her heroic virtues. in Brit- 
any, Charles de Blois having inveſted the fortreſs 
of Roche de Rien, at the head of a conſiderable 
army; that place was of too much importance for 
the, counteſs to ſuffer it to fall into che bands of 
the enemy, without attempting its relief. She 
therefore put herſelf at the head of her forces; and 
aving received a reinforcement of Engliſh troops 
under the command of Sir Thomas Dagworth, at- 
tacked the French during the night, routed the 


whole army, and took Charles de Blois priſoner. | 


This misfortune drew the counteſs of Blois from 
obſcurity, in whoſe right her huſband claimed the 
duchy of Brittany. 
Une government, and rivalled the countels of -Mont- 
Ort, her antagoniſt, both in the field and the ca- 
met. While theſe heroic ladies thus diſtinguiſhed ' 
themſelves, another princeſs of {till higher rank 
peared in the liſt of theſe female champions. 


1 


their liberties againſt the Engliſh, the 


She now took upon berſelf 


' 
* 


Having for a long time defended A. D. 1942. 
Scots recalled David Bruce their king. At the in- 


| ſtigation of Philip, they now took the opportunity, 


during the abſence of Edward, to ravage the northern 


counties of England, which they entered with an 


me”; of fifty thouſand” men, levying the moſt op- 
preſſive contributions, and committing the moſt 
dreadful diſorders in their march, which extended 
to the gates of Durham. 
queen Philippa ſet out for the north, and having 
collected an army of twelve thouſand men, led, them 
againſt the Scotuſh invaders. Her army was di- 
vided into four bodies; the firſt commanded b 
lord Piercy.; the ſecond by the archbiſhop of York 
and lord Neville ; the third by the biſhop of Lin- 
coln and lord Mowbray ; and the fourth by Baliol 
in perſon. In this order they advanced towards 


Nevill's croſs, near the City of Durham, where the 


army of Bruce lay encamped. A great number of 
perſons ſerved as volunteers on this occaſion, partly 


to expreſs their loyalty .in the king's abſence, and 


partly to diſtinguiſh themſelves under the eye of 
the queen, who riding through the ranks, exhorted 


them to do their duty, and to be revenged on thoſe 
barbarous invaders. 5 | 


The Scots drew up their army in. three lines, 
The firſt conſiſting of French auxiliaries, and the 
flower of the Scottiſh nobility, was commanded by 
the king in perſon; the ſecond by Robert, high 
ſteward of Scotland, and the earl of Marche, and 
the third by the earls of Murray and Douglas, 
The Scots had often been unfortunate in their 
pitched battles, fought with the Engliſh, but. never 


did they receive a more ſatal overthrow than that 


which they at preſent experienced. . 
On the ſeventeenth of October the battle was 


begun, by a body of eroſs-bow men, who ſerved 
in the diviſion under Robert; but they were ſoon 


routed by the more experienced Engliſh archers, 
Robert perceived the ſuperiority of the latter, and 
prefled on furiouſly with his men at arms, to begin 


a cloſe fight with the detachment under lord Piercy. 
The Engliſh archers opened immediately; to the | 
Tight and left, to let the enemy paſs, but cloſing 


again, galled them dreadfully with their arrows in 
flank, while they were engaged in front with the 
Engliſh infantry. Robert however maintained the 


fight. with the, greateſt obſtinacy; and it was for 
ſome time doubtful on whoſe fide vittory would 

Baliol ſaw the furious conteſt, and led 
up his diviſion to the aſſiſtance of lord Piercy. 


declare. 


The Scots now fighting an unequal combat, gave 


| way, and betook themſelves to flight. Baliol, who 


was not deficient in military abilities, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing the fugitives, wheeled ſuddenly about, and 


| {ell with the utmoſt impetuoſity on the flank of the 


diviſion commanded by the king. David fought 
with unqueſtionable bravery, and aſſiſted by his 
barons, made a noble ſtand againſt the Engliſh; 


| but their ſuperior numbers, and military diſci- 


pline, which was almoſt arrived to its zenith in 


that age, ſoon broke the whole divifion, put them 
| to flight, and took the king himſelf prifoner. The 


third diviſion, under the earls of Murray and 
Douglas, ſtill ſtood firm; till the whole force of the 
Engliſh was brought up in the attack, when they 
were alſo obliged to follow the flying remains of 


their ſcattered army. Murray was flain in endea- 


vouring to rally his men, and Douglas was ſent to 
accompany his royal maſter. The field of battle 


was now in poſſeſſion. of the Engliſh; and this 


victory might have determined the fate of Scotland, 
had not Robert rallied his men, and retreated in 


ſuch good order, that the fugitives had time to 


join him, and forma body which the victors did 
not think proper to purſue. This decifive aQtion 
proved equally to the honour of the queen, and the 


advantage 


Upon this occaſion 
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by the townſmen and garriſon, 


ſhared with me every danger and ſatigue.“ 


1 
plea 


— 


advantage of the nation. Fiſteen thouſand, or ac- 


cording to ſome hiſtorians, twenty thouſand of the 


Scots were flain; among theſe, Sir Thomas Char- 
teris, chancellor; Edward Keith, carl marſhal ; and 
the lord Chamberlain, the earls of Sutherland, 
Monteith, Fife, . Carrick, Murray, and Strathem, 
lord Douglas, the king, with ſeveral noblemen and 
erſons of diſtinction, were in the liſt of priſoners. 
bir fix of theſe, with David their king, were ſe- 

4 in the Tower of London, and Philippa paſſed 
over to the Engliſh camp before Calais, where ſhe 
was received with all the honours due to her rank 
her merit, her glorius ſucceſs and the prudence of 


her meaſures, _ | 1; 

The blockade of Calais was con- 
A. P. 1347: qufted with no leſs circumſpettion, 
than it was defended with vigilance and bravery 
Philip aſter the 
liege had continued near twelve months, being 


made acquainted with their diſtreſſed condition, ap- 


roached the Engliſh with an army, which, accord- 
ing to the writers of that age, amounted to two 
hundred thouſand wen. But he ſoon perceived 


it would be madneſs to attack them, without run- 


ning on inevitable deſtruction, Edward having ſe- 


cured his camp with moraſles, and exceeding ſtrong 


intrenchments; the French monarch therefore had 
recourſe to negociation. He offered to cede Gui- 
enne, together with the earldom of Ponthieu. Theſe 
offers were rejefted., Whereupon he challenged 


the king of England, to decide their quarrel in the 


open field. This was alſo refuſed, Edward being 
too prudent to riſk the whole upon the uncertainty 
of a ſingle combat. Thus diſappointed in all his 
views, to render ignominy complete, the French 
monarch left the victors to purſue their conqueſts, and 
diſbanded his numerous forces. The garriſon be- 


ing leſt without hope of relief, almoſt wholly deſti- 


tate of proviſions, reduced to the laſt extremity, 
deſired to capltulate. John de Vienne, fully con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of ſurrendering, appeared 


upon the walls, and having made ſignal to the 
Edward ſent 


Engliſh centinels, deſired a parlcy, 
to him Sir Walter Manny, whom the governor thus 
addreſſed, Brave knight, I have been intruſted by 
my ſovereign with the command of this city. You 
have beſieged me almoſt a year; and I have en- 


deavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 


duty. You are acquamted with. our preſent con- 
dition, periſhing with hunger, and without hopes 


of relief: 1 am therefore willing to ſurrender, and 


defire, as the ſole condition, to inſure the lives and 
liberties of thoſe brave men, who have. ſo long 
SIr 
Walter informed the governor in anſwer, that he 
was well acquainted with his royal maſter's refo- 


lution reſpetting this matter, and knew he would 


inſiſt on his ſurrendering at diſcretion; nor would 
he 8 the proſered ſurrender on any other 
terms, than that the inhabitants, who had exaſpe- 


rated Edward by their obſtinate reſiſtance, ſhould 


be ranſomed or puniſhed at pleaſure, „ Is this,” 
replied Vienne, “ the treatment brave men are cn- 
titled to ? Would not your maſter have expetted the 
ſame conduct from an Engliſh knight with whom he 
had intruſted the defence of a citadel? The inha- 
bitants of Calais have done nothing more than their 
duty, which ſhould pleaſe rather than offend the 
king of England, eſpecially ſo gallant a prince as 


Edward. But I will inform you, Sir, that if it is 


our fate to be devoted, we will not periſh unre- 
venged ; and that we are not yet reduced to ſuch an 
abjeQt ſtate, as ſhall prevent our ſelling our lives at 

gh price to the viftors, Nature and humanity 

againſt ſuch unjuſt extremities; and I expett 
that you, Sir, will interpoſe your good offices in our 
behalf,” Manny, ſtruck with the juſtneſs of theſe 


ſentiments, repreſented to the king, the dreadful 


. 


Ll 


| 


1 


* 
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conſequences that might reſult from ſo dangerous x 
precedent, ſhould he treat the inhabitants of Calaiz 
with unuſual .rigour, which could not. fail of in. 
crealing the miſeries of war, already ſufficiently ſe. 
vere. At length Edward was perſuaded to mitigate 
the rigour of his proſcription, and inſiſted on 
that ſix of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens ſhould 
ſent to him, to be diſpoſed of according to his 
pleaſure; that they « ſhould repair to his cam 

carrying the keys of the city in their hands, 
with ropes about their necks, bare headed and bare 
footed, on which terms he conſented to indulge 

the reſt with a pardon, When theſe hard condi. 
tions were reported to the inhabitants of Calais 
they were ſeized with a general conſternation and 
horror. The lacrifice of ſix of their fellow citizens 
to certain deſtruttion, for bravely diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves in the common cauſe, appeared even 
more ſevere than the general puniſhment, with 
which Edward had before threatened them. At 1aft 
Euſtace-de St. Piere, with a ſpirit worthy of an old 
Roman, ſtepped forward, and declared his willing. 
neſs to luffer death for the preſervation of his fellow 
citizens. His generous example was followed by 
three of his relations; a fifth; a ſixth, preſented 
themſelves to ſuffer the ſame fate. Theſe ſelf. 
devoted vittims appeared, in the manner preſcribed, 


| before Edward, marching through a melanchol 
croud of weeping friends. When they reached the 


Engliſh camp, they laid the keys at his feet. The 
king, more inclined to ſtrike terror than to car 

his threats into execution, ordered the ſix burghers 
to be beheaded. The remonſtrances of his courtiery 
could not divert him from his purpoſe; but the 
voice of conjugal affetlion pleaded more ſtrong] 
in their behalf. The queen, then pregnant, fell on 


her knees, and with all the tender eloquence of 


love, implored their forgiveneſs. Edward could not 
withſtand the pleadings of ſuch a powerful media- 
trix, Overcome by her tears, he relented; forgave 
the patriotic citizens; and after regaling them 
plentifully, ſuffered them to return to their diſcon- 
folate relations. Edward, being now maſter of 
Calais, took every precaution in his power to ſecure 
his conqueſt, He knew that it would be impoſſible 
for him ever to make the inhabitants real friends 


to his government, and therefore obliged them 


all to leave the town, and repeopled it ſrom Eng- 
land. This policy preſerved the place from 
reverting to the government of a French monarch 
for ſeveral centuries, 


Edward by the mediation of the 


pope, concluded. a truce with Philip ; A. D. 1848. 


| bl 
but the terms were very ill obſerved, and he was 


very near loſing Calais, the ſole fruit of his vie- 
tories, by the governor being corrupted. Aimery 
de Pavia, brave, but a ſtranger to every principle 
of honour, was intruſted with the command of this 
important place. Geoffrey de Charny, governor 
of St. Omer's, found means to open a negociation 
with Aimery, who for. the ſum of twenty thouſand 
golden crowns, promiſed to admit a certain number 
of French troops into the town ; and the moſt pro- 
per methods were taken to ſecure ſuccels. Aimery' 
lecretary informed Edward of this treachery, who 
ſummoned the governor to London; where having 


charged him with his crime, he promiſed him his 


te on condition of his turning the contrivance to 
the deſtruttion of the enemy; and the Italian readih 
agreed to this double treachery. A day being ap. 
pointed for the admiffion of the French, Edward 
with about a thouſand men, unter the command of 


Sir Walter Manny, departed ſecretly from London, 


taking with him the prince of Wales; and arrived 


at Calais the evening before the treacherous delign 


was mtended to be carried into execution, Having 
prepared for the reception of the enemy, Charm), 
the French general, no ſooner appeared, er a 
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ſen band, which he had ſeleQed, was admitted 
au of the poſterns by the governor, who re- 
gi the ſtipulated ſum, and promiſed he would 
e great gate to the troops who were 


the 
wen dem. All the French who had entered 


1 ere immediate) take: 

be waiting with impatience for 
6% town in triumph. | 
py) and the Engliſh ruſhed out under the 
0 


of Sir Walter Manny, both Edward and the 
1 _ 00 Dh ſerving 45 volunteers. Charny 
ba toniſhed, but behaved with great bravery, 
hh a bloody conteſt enſued. He drew up his 
and 2" a ſquare battalion, and maintained the fight 
break of day with the greateſt intrepidity. 
The king, who fought as a private man, obſerving 
a French gentleman fighting with ſingular valour, 
was ſtrongly inclined to engage with him in ſingle 
combat; ſtepping forth from his rank, he challenged 
Ribeaumont, whom he knew by name, and a ſharp 
encounter enſued. Edward was twice ſtaggered by 
the Frenchman, and as often recovered himſelf wit 
ſurpriſing agility. Their blows were redoubled 
with equal fury on both ſides, and the vidtory re- 


the ſignal to enter 


men in 
till the 


to his antagoniſt, ſaid, © Sir knight, I yield myſelf 
pour priſoner,” delivering at the ſame time his 

ford to the king. Charny, in the mean time, 
maintained the fight with great obſtinacy ; but per- 
ceiving his retreat cut off by a detachment from 
the town, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. All the 
officers were conduRed to Calais, where they were 
treated with great courteſy, being admitted to ſup 
with the prince of Wales and the Engliſh nobility. 
After ſupper the king entered the apartment, con- 
yerſing {:miliarly with different priſoners, and in an 
obliging manner addreſſed himſelf to Charny, whom 
he reproached not for his treachery. He beſtowed 
the higheſt praiſes on Ribeaumont, whom he called 
the moſt valorous knight with whom he had ever 


never been in ſuch danger as when engaged in com- 
bat with him; then taking a ſtring of pearls which 
he himſelf wore, and throwing it over Ribeaumont's 
head, “ Sir Euſtace,” ſaid he, © I make you this 
preſent as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your 
bravery, and defire you to wear it a year for my 
ſake, I know that you are amorous, and take de- 
light in the company of the ladies. Let them all 
know from whom you received this preſent. 
are no longer a priſoner ; I acquit you of your ran- 
yourſelf as you pleaſe.” _ | 
A D. 1 In all 

5 1349. Edward ſhewed to the brave Ribeau- 
mont, was the occaſion of the inſtitution of the 
this time. . Authors are not agreed about this par- 
ticular. Some think, according to a vulgar notion, 
It took its riſe from an affair of gallantry. They 
hay, that Edward's miſtreſs, the counteſs of Salif. 
bury, happening to drop her garter while ſhe was 
dancing at a court-ball;” the king picked it up, and 


had not obtained this favour merely by accident, 
he cried out, Hon fort qui mal y penſe, i. e. Exil 


nov laughed at the garter, ſhould be proud to 
of this event, he inſtituted-the order of the garter, 


Vihers ſuppoſed. it owed its origin to an affair of a 
ung revived the order of the round table, originally 


reign warriors crowded to his court, as excited the 
19. ; | ; 


diately taken priſoners, while Charny | 


_" 


At length the great gate | 


mained long undecided, till Ribeaumont calling out 


been acquainted ; and acknowledged, that he had | 


You [| 
ſom; and to-morrow you are at liberty to diſpoſe of | 


likelihood the regard which 


to him who evil thinks;” adding, that many who | 


have the honour of wearing it; that in order to | 
make good his word,” and perpetuate the memory | 


eſtabliſhed by prince © Arthur, ſuch numbers of | 


— 


| jealouſy. of the French king, with whom he was 

then at war; and who, in order to counterbalance 
the advantage accruing to his adverſary from this 
circumſtance, inſtituted an order of his own, which 
foon procured him a like number of warriors; but 
that monarch abuſing the confidence repoſed in 
him, and violating the laws of hoſpitality, ſeized ſe- 
veral lords of the Engliſh. party, who came among 
others to. aſſiſt at the feſtival. That Edward, in- 


| formed of this proceeding, conſcious of the reQi- 
| tude of his own intentions, and provoked at the 


perfidious conduct of his rival, cried out, Hom; ſoit 


| qui mal y penſe, and converted the round table into 


the order of the garter. That he choſe this badge 
in particular, either becauſe in the battle of Creſſy 
he had given garter for the word; or becauſe on 


to the end of a lance, as the ſignal for engaging ; 
or, according to others, becauſe Richard I. at the 
ſiege of Acres in Paleſtine, intending to affault the 
place, diſtributed among ſome, of his principal 
officers, certain leather ſtrings to be tied, about their 
legs, the better to diſtinguiſh them from the enemy. 
The only concluſion we are able to draw from theſe 
.conjeQural plauſibilities, is, that Edward, in imita- 
tion of ſome other orders of the ſame honorary 
kind, both military and religious, eſtabliſhed in 
different parts of Europe, inſtituted that of the 
garter, probably as a token or pledge. of regard, 
which he entertained for ſome particular perſon, 
blue, which is the colour of the garter, having been 
always reputed the emblem of friendſhip and fidelity. 
This order conſiſted at firſt of twenty-five perſons, + 
beſides the ſovereign, and ſtill continues to be no 
leſs honourable than when its inſtitution took place. 
This feſtivity and other rejoicings having ter- 
minated, Edward, after depriving Aimery of his 
government, which he conferred on Sir John Beau- 
champ, returned to England, where he amply re- 
warded his brave followers, and companions in his. 
late heroic achievement. 8 
Edward's return to his court wag Min begin 
with inexpreſſible pomp, and he was 1349. 
received too as a being of a ſuperior nature. He 
had then many illuſtrious captives, beſides the king 
of Scotland, Charles de Blois, and the conſtable of 
France; and as he had a natural turn for magnifi- 
cence, the winter was ſpent in grand tournaments, 
to which all his priſoners were invited. This gave 
them a very favourable idea of; the Engliſh monarch, 
who appeared as amiable in peace. as he had been 
terrible in war. Indeed England now ſeemed. to 
have attained her meridian, of power. Hut the pro- 
digious extenſion of commerce, the incredible in- 


| flux of riches, joined to the natural plenty of the 
| |. ſeaſons, introduced luxury, and threatened; to re- 
ancient order of the garter, which took place about 


venge on the victors the cauſe of France. Refine- 


| ments in the methods of living, dreſs, and furni- 


ture, became common. The plain ſide-boards, 
hitherto adorned with veſſels and other utenſils of 
wood, now, glittered with gold and ſilver, plate; 
and the native charms of the; Rngliſh ladies were 


beightened wich the reflected rays of jewels. and em- 
obſerving ſome of bis courtiers to ſmile, as if he | 


broidery. But this was not all, it was an age of 


beroines. The queen of England, the counteſs of 


Montfort, and the lady of Charles de Blois, with 
many other of the moſt exalted ranks, had diſtin- 
| guiſhed themſelves in the field; and thence private 
ladies affected, by an ,aukward,.1mitation, diſting- 
tions foreign to their ſex. This prepoſterous cuſ- 


tom was encouraged by the manners of the court, 
retaining the words above mentioned ſor the motto; | 
and chooſing the garter for the badge of the order.. 


the moſt ſplendid that had been ſeen during many 
ages in Europe. But the plague, which ſoon aſter 


| broke out in- ſeveral parts, brought them back to a 
military "nature; They pretend that Edward hav- 


juſt ſenſe of what they awed to their own ſex, and 
to their duty. Tbis dreadful viſitation. of God firſt 
| appeared in the northern parts of Aſia ;. and after 
| ſpreading, all over that country, continued its, de- 
ö 8 | ſtruktive 
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that occaſion he had ordered his garter to be fixed 
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ſtruktive progreſs from one end of Europe to the || tereſts, and now the French had formed 
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hardly one tenth of the inhabitants ſurvived. 
Above fifty thouſand perſons periſhed in the capital 
only. This ſevere ſcourge of providence rendered 
it neceſſary for the kings of France and England 
to prolong the truce concluded at Calais; neither 
the French or Engliſh being in a condition'to re- 
new hoſtilities, But the Scots, taking advantage 
of the peſtilence, renewed their ravages in the 
northern parts of England, and carried back the 
contagion, together with a large booty, into their 
own country, where it made terrible devaſtation. 
A. D. 1350. Philip de Valois, king of France, 


able to reſtore the affairs of France, Which Edward 


by his victories had thrown into extreme confuſion- 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon Tobn, diſtinguiſhed by 
his many virtues, particularly a ſerupulous honour 
and fidelity. His kingdom was filled with do- 


meſtic commotions, and he wanted thoſe virtues of | 


a public nature, which the turbulence of the times, 
and the ſituation of his affairs required, His rela- 
tion, Charles king of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, 
threw the kingdom of France into diſorder, by 
affaſſinations and perſidy. He entered into a private 


treaty with the Engliſh, and even ſeduced the | 


dauphin to engage in his intrigues; but that prince 
being at laſt convinced of the folly of ſuch deſtruc- 
tive connections, invited the king of Navarre, and 


the noblemen of his party, to an entertainment at 


Rouen, where they were all betrayed into the hands 
of John; this treachery, however, proved not 
decilive in maintaining the royal authority. 0 

A jabilee being proclaimed at Rome, the pope 


cv 
the devotees, who were defirous of reſorting thither. 
But Edward, to prevent his people from being 
fleeced of their money by popiſh pageantry, ro- 
ſtricted his fubjes from repairing to Rome. This 
prohibition ſo incenſed the pope, that he even pro- 
ceeded to threats; but Edward, deſpiſing his re- 
monſtrances, not only repeated his former injune— 
tion, but commanded all bis ſubjetts beyond ſea, 
on forfeiture of liſe and fortune, to return home 
immediately. ER EE ES 
The Spaniards being ſpirited up by the king of 


France to make captures among the Engliſh-veſlels, 


they took and deſtroyed a confiderable number, 
trading for wine to Bayonne. Elated-by this fuccels, 
they alpired to more important deſigns, and equipped 
a powerful armament, with which they intended to 
make a deſceht upon England, Theſchief command 
was veſted in Charles de'la Cerda, Who ſailed up 
the Britiſh: channel as far as Sluys in' Flanders, de- 
ſtroying all the Engliſh veſſels that came! in his 
way. Edward, being informed ok his proceedings, 
aſſembled a fleet of fifty fail, to ibtercept bim in 
his return; and embarked at Sandwich wich the 
Black Prince, the earls of Watwick, Nortbampton, 
Sulfſbury, and a ſtrong body! of !Enplifh: archers; 
The two fleets no ſooner came within fight of each 
ether, than a furious engagement commenced, off 
Winchelſea and Rye, on the twenty<hinth of Augult; 
Though the Spaniards had a great udvantage in the 
ſige of their ſhips, the Engliſh bovinen plled them 
with arrows ſo effectually, that they could not fand 
their decks and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were 
eftirely"defeated. So humbled were they by this 
defeat, that wy ſued ſor a truce: of twenty years, 
hieh Edward for the benefit of commerce granted. 
_- At-this time, the plague being greatly abated; 
the*{pirit of war revived; which ſeemod to haveilain 
dormant” under that ealamitous alllicion. The 
truces between France and England were only ab- 
ferved as far as ſubſervient to their reſpettive in- 
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died about this time, without being 
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ee that hoſtilities prevented the paſſage of | 0 
| A dreadful famine now threatened 
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[4 other. It then fell upon the _ weſtern paris of a kind of blockade round Calais, by 
WW England, from whence it proceeded to London, and || poſſefling themſelves of all the roads leadin 10 
1 raged with unremitting fury near two years; ſo that || that town, and cutting off the. garriſon's comma. 


nication with the adjacent country, The Engl 
governor, Sir John Beauchamp, determined ta {c,, 
the country with a body of troops, conlilting of be 
hundred. In one of his excurſions he was attacked 
by a ſuperior number of French; and though he 
behaved with the utmolt bravery, yet being oppoſed 


| by freſh numbers, he was at laſt ſurrounded and 


taken priſoner, and loſt the greateſt part of the de. 
tachment, notwithſtanding he killed the French 
commander with his own hand. He was ſucceegeq 
in the government of Calais: by Sir Robert Herle 
who in revenge for the captivity of his predeceſſor 
over-ran the frontiers of Picardy and Artois, Hol. 
tilities now role, to ſuch a height, that Edward (en 
over the duke of Lancaſter, to carry on the war, 


| which was continued with various ſucceſs for ſome 


time. Such was the ſtate of the difpute, when 
hoſtilities again ſubſided by the renewal of the 
truce; in the negotiation at Calais, where it waz 
agreed, that the governors of frontier places ſhould 
take an oath to ſee it obſerved with punauality : 
yet, notwithſtanding this precaution, als of hoſtility 
were again commenced. The marſhal A.D 
de Nelle was detached with a body of 1362. 
forces, to aſſiſt the partizans of Charles de Blois, 
and being joined by many noblemen of Brittany, 
formed a conſiderable army, with which he attacked 
Sir Walter Bentley, in the plains of Mairon, 
Though far ſuperior to the Engliſh in number, he 
met with ſo warm a reception, that his forces were 
routed, and himſelf; with fourſcore knights, five 
| hundred gentlemen, and ſame. thouſands of com- 
| mon ſoldiers, were left dead on the Tpot, and ſeveral 
noblemen taken priſoners, | + |, | 


„ 


England, but the people were ſea- A. P. 1353 
ſonably fupplied with corn from Holland and 
| Hainault, and by Edward's ſuhjects in Ireland. 
At the ſame time the conferences for a definitive 
treaty were again opened, and the archbiſhop ol 
Canterbury, with the duke of Lancaſter, were ap- 
pointed to meet the French, commiſſioners near 
Guiſnes. The : treaty advanced ſo far, that Ed- 
ward conſented to reſign his title to the crown of 
France, on condition that the duchy of Guienne, 
and province of Ponthieu, ſhould be reſtored to him 
as independent ſovereignties and; that the French 
| ſhould cede to him the lands he chad conquered 
' around Calais, and the ſupefiority of Flanders; but 
theſe propoſals being tejected, both parties prepared 
to decide the diſpute by battle. 
Still the: pope'ilaboured to effet a A D. 19354 | 
reconciliation between the two con- 1851 
| tending powers, but his intentions were fruſtrated 
by the Hrench plenipotcutiaries Who declared, that 
| overy gentlenian in France, wayldtſooner ſoſe bis 
life, than conſent to a ſeparation. of Gnienne from 
che cron of that kingdom z the whole reſult there- 
fore of the pope's negotiation; was a prolongation 
of tho peace till Midſummer. This truce hein 
expired, the duke of Lancaſter, Was jappointed 
| lieutenant for the king/in-Brixtany.41and, the Black 
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| Prince; accompanied by the/earls of, Warwick, Or. 


ford; 'Saljſbury, Suffolk; and other perſons of dil 
| tinftion, embarked with a numerous army at P. 


bor, computed at threeſcore thouſand men, 


; mouth, landed at Bourdeaux, and wWas joined b 
the moſt conſiderable part of the Gaſcon n0bility: 

In conſequence of this junftion, he began his march 
| towards Armagnac, which, together with Aſtarac, 
| Cominges, la Riviere, he ravaged, plundering the 
inhabitants, and laying the villages and towns 9 
| aſhes. ee de proceeded 4o Thoulqu. 
Where the Frenchlarmy, exceeding-þis, own Wi . 
camped 
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g under the command of the counts of Ar- 
3 Foix, the prince of Orange, the con- 
wo of Bourbon, and the marſhal de Clermont. 
Having attempted in vain. to bring them to battle, 
be paſſed the Garonne above the city, deſtroyed all 
che fine tOWNS in the neighbourhood, and entirely 
ruined one of the moſt fertile countries in France. 
Having received intelligence that the French were 
oſted behind the Sauve, as if they intended to dil- 


| 15 his paſſage, the Black Prince repaired thither; 


ut on his approach, the enemy retired to Gimont, 
though not ſo expeditiouſly, but that the van of the 
Engliſh intercepted part of their rear, which was 
cut to pieces. He arrived before the place with 
his whole army in the evening, and drew up his 
forces in order of battle; but the enemy had 
marched off in the night, leaving a ſtrong garri- 
ſon in the town, which being well provided for 
making an obſtinate defence, young Edward 
thought proper to decline the ſiege. Returning 
therefore to Bourdeaux, he put his troops into 
winter quarters. : | 

The prince of Wales's ſucceſs in France dif- 
poſed his father to ſupport him again in the in- 


vaſion of that kingdom. Accordingly he ordered | 


a rendezvous of his military tenants to be held at 
Sandwich, and landed the latter end of October at 
Calais, where he was joined by a thouſand men at 
arms from Flanders. He had under him his fon 
Lionel, Henry duke of Lancaſter, and a great 


number of barons from the north; the border hav- 


ing been ſecured by a treaty granted to the Scots at | 


their own deſire. 5 

| November the ſecond he advanced 

A. P. 1855. to St. Omer, where king John was 
oſted. That prince retiring from thence, he 
followed him to Heſdin; but finding there was 
not the leaſt proſpect of bringing him to an engage- 
ment, and winter being near, the king returned to 
Calais, where he diſmiſſed his foreign troops, and 
palled over to England, in order to oppoſe a threat- 
ened invaſion of the Scots. That nation, in vio- 
lation of the truce, had ſurpriſed Berwick, and 
raiſed an army, in order to ravage the northern 

_ provinces. Edward, advancing as far as Hadding- 
oh, burnt the towns and villages without ſeeing the 

= face of an enemy, for the Scots had retired to their 

faſtneſſes, aſter having removed all their proviſions 


old, and overwhefmed with infirmities, reſigned bis 


Ah: monarch, who, in conſideration of this 
cellion, We him a penſion of two thouſand 


PW ker life, paid all bis debts, and prelented 
bim with five thouſand marks, as a recompence for 
his faithful ſervices, | - 


4 


A. D. 1866. In che month of July the Black 


warrior is at, this day, aſtouiſhing, | He walted 


Quercy, the Limoſin, and Auvergne, entered Berry, | 
aud took, Vierzon by affault. Here be received | 


the f 


Ons and paſſages on that river. 
perceived, it was impracticable to advance, and 


Ucrefore refolyed.to retreat. to Bourdeaux., John, | 


vMetrating into his views, in order to intetgept | 
Vn, ola a Cove. h ne ee 


— = 


th 


4 r * 


hood of Poitiers. 


48h Prince, enconraged by his late proſ- | 
perous campaign, took the field at the head of two | 
tbouland men at arms, fix thouſand archers, and four | 
touſand infantry. The ſucceſs of this young 


rt; intelligence, .' that the king of France 
vas poked. at Chartres, with, a prodigious army. 
colletted. From all parts of the Kingdom. John, 
ulpefting that Edward intended to paſs the | 
Ps, aud, Join the, duke of Lancaſter, Who com- 
. a body of troops in Normandy, bad diſpoſed | 
© Amy, in ſuch. a mapner as 0 guard all, the | 
Young Edward | 


e Loire, and marched with ſuch ex- 


pedition, that he overtook him in the neighbour- 
Young Edward, ſenſible that it 
was impothble for bim to continue his retreat, pre- 
pared. for a battle, with all the courage and ſpirit of 
a hero, and with all the prudence of an old expe- 
rienced commander. 
men in a place of difficult acceſs, where neither the 
enemies cavalry. could attempt to pierce, nor their 
infantry attack him, without great diſadvantage. 
At the end of a narrow lane, the only avenue by 
which the French could advance, he placed a ſquare 


_battallion of the flower of the Engliſh archers; nor 


could the enemy avail themſelves of their vaſt ſu- 
periority of numbers till that corps was broken. 
Yet notwithſtanding this prudent arrangement, he 


was ſo ſtraitened for want of proviſions, that a 


few days muſt have ſtarved him into a ſurrender ; 
but the French, confiding in their own valour, and 


numbers, demanded a battle with ſo much eager- 


neſs, that John did not think it prudent to check 
their ardour, He divided his army into three 
bodies: the firſt, and moſt advanced, was com- 
manded by his brother, the duke of Orleans; the 
ſecond, poſted on the left, was under the direQion 


of the dauphin, afliſted by his brothers Lewis and 


John; while the king in perſon, accompanied by 


his youngeſt ſon Philip, commanded the third di- 


viſion, or body of reſerve. It was propoſed to be- 
gin the attack by a ſquadron. of three hundred 


harſe, dreſſed in complete armour, who were to be 


ſupported by all the reſt of the army diſmounted, 
the German. curiaſiers excepted, . 


The cardinal of Perigord, juſt before the charge 


Vas ſounded, interpoſed his good offices, to prevent 


any further effuſion of blood; deſiring that he might 
be allowed to repair to the Engliſh camp, where 
he did not doubt of heing able to perſuade the 
prince of Wales to ſurrender. John conſented, and 
the cardinal found young Edward ſenſible of the 


critical ſituation of his affairs, and willing to agree 


to any terms conſiſtent with his own honour and 


that of England. He offered to purchaſe a retreat 


to. Bourdeaux, by reſigning all the conqueſts he had 
made, during this wy the former campaign, and 
for the ſpace of: ſeven gears not to ſerve againſt 
France. This propoſal was haughtily rejected by 
John, who peremptorily infiſted, that the prince 


: fg Proviſions || himſelf, together wich one hundred of the, chief | 
from the low lands, that the Engliſh might not find 


any ſubſiſtence. This precaution obliged Edward | 
to retire to Roxburgh. Here Baliol, now grown 


nobility. in bis army, ſhould ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners ; on which conditions be promiſed a ſafe 
retreat. to the Engliſh army. The, Black Prince, 


1d, an | [] with a true greatneſs of mind, which would have 
tile to the crown of Scotland in favour of the | 


done honour to an old Roman, rejected the propoſal 
diſdainſully, declaring, that England ſhould never 
be conſtrained to pay the price of his ranſom, and 
that he would rather ſacrifice his life, thay conſent 
to ſuch; infamous demands. This reſolute anſwer 


| put an, end to all, thoughts of an accommodation. 


The ſword was to determine the important contell, 
and. the next marnyng was to be the period of the 
lives, of thouſands.  No:advantage was omitted by 


the Black, Prince,,, He, employed the night in 


J 


ſtrengtbening the poſt he had ſo judiciouſſy choſen, 


vich new intrenchments ; and detached a body of 

choſen men under the command of John de Greilly, 
with orders 7 make a compaſs round the hill, and 
keep. himſel led | 
and then to fall upon the French rear, He divided 


concealed till the battle ſhould begin, 


his; trogps into three diſtin bodies, but ranged in 
ſo compaq; a manner, that they ſeemed to form onl 


number of ditches and hedges; and the flanks were 
ſecured on one fide. by a ſteep hill, and. on the 


| other by; a woraſs, The earl of Warwick was ſta- 
11 tioned. on the fide gf the hill, with the troops which 
compaled the van; the rear, commanded by the 
earls of, Suffolk apd Saliſbury, was poſted bebind a a 
hedge, about a ſtone's throw from the lane Ne 
2 | . which 


He poſted his handful of 
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of the enemy. 


which the French muſt march to the attack, At 


the end of the lane was a pretty large gap, where 
main body, which extended itſelf among the vines 
and buſhes ; the weaker part of the field being by 
the carriages and baggage-waggons incloled. | 

At nine in the morning the ſele&t body of 
men at arms entered the lane with great intrepidity ; 
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n took his poſt at the head of the 


but were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers, who 


lined the hedges on each ſide of their paſſage, that 
one half of them ſell before they reached the front 
of Edward's main body, when they were cut to 
pieces by an advanced party, commanded by lord 
Audley. The marſhals Clermont and. Andrehen, 
who with a body of cavalry had advanced clofe 
behind the men at arms to ſupport them, were 
greatly incommoded by the bodies of the flain, 


while the archers plied them without intermiſſion. | 


When they had penetrated to the rear of the Eng- 
liſh, they met with ſo warm a reception from the 
earls of Warwick, Saliſbury, and Suffolk, at the 


head of a detachment from the rear, that Clermont 


was killed on the ſpot, and Andrehen obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner ; the fate of theſe noble- 
men, and the carnage that enſued, ſo terrified their 
followers, that they fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. The firſt body of the French being thus 
routed, the dauphin advanced to the charge, though 


his men were greatly diſpirited ; but they had no 


ſooner begun the attack, than po de Grielly, 
ſallying from his ambuſh, fell with the utmoſt im- 
petuoſity upon their rear, and threw them into ter- 
rible diſorder; the Engliſh archers plied them with 


arrows, while another body of infantry, with ſwords 


and battle axes, ruſhed upon them, and made a 
moſt dreadful ſlaughter. Loden St. Venant, and 
Landas, to whom had been committed the care of 
the dauphin, carried him off, and thus ſet the exam- 
ple of a precipitate flight, The duke of Orleans, 
who had not been engaged, being ſeized with alike 
panic, followed the ſame rout. 
then calling out to the Black Prince, that the day 
was won, ; oung hero inſtantly charged the di- 


viſion under the king with great fury. The king 


was in the vigour of manhood, the prince in the 
flower of youth; the former armed with a battle 
axe, the latter with a ſword ; both achieving feats 


ok valour; the one preſſed forward for the prize of 


glory, the other exerted his utmoſt efforts, to re- 
trieve by his valour what he had loſt by his impru- 
dence. The ſtruggle was violent, the conteſt long 
and doubtful, the laſt ſcene blood and flaughter. 
All that had paſſed before ſeemed only an exerciſe 
of arms, in compariſon of what now enfued, The 


reſolution of the Engliſh was oppoſed to the raging 


fury of the French ; their projetted ſpears checked 
that fury, and well aimed arrows thinned the ranks 
of the enemy, The Black Prince, with unſpeak- 


able courage, fell on a body of German cavalry, | 


placed in the front. The diſpute was warmly” 
maintained; nor did the Germans give ground il 


their three leaders, with the conſtable of France, 


were ſlain. Being left without a commander, they 
fled from the field of battle, leaving their ſovereign, 
with his young ſon Philip, expoſed to all the fury 


a ſmall batallion. of faithful friends, who were con- 
tinually leſſened by the ſwords of the Engliſh, 
Every moment the ranks were thinned around him : 
his nobles, one after another, fell by his fide ; his 
lon, [carce fourteen years of age, received a wound 
while fighting with great bravery by the fide of his 


father. John himſelf, who could wield his ſword 
but faintly, might eaſily have been flain, but every 
one was emulous of ſo noble a prize, and therefore, | 


as they approached called out to him to furrender, 
and offered him quarter; but, unwilling to yield 


bimſelf a priſoner to any perſon of inferior rank, | 


Lord Chandois 


ohn now ſaw himſelf reduced to 


j 


ö 


he called out, © Where is my couſin, the prince 00 
Wales, to him only I will yield.” Being informed 


that Edward was in another part of the field, he flil 


perſiſted obſtinately to defend himſelf, and ſeveral 
who attempted to ſeize him paid for their raſhnelz. 
At length Sir Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Ar. 
tois, making his way through a crowd of aſſailants 
requeſted John to yield himſelf his priſoner; and 


the king, after being aſſured he was a knight, threy 
him his gauntlet, as a ſignal of ſurrender. His ſon 
was made priſoner allo, | 


The Black Prince, who had been carried to ſome 
diſtance in purſuit of the enemy, finding the field 
clear, ordered a tent to be pitched, and was repoſin 
himſelf after the toils of the battle, He was at Fi 
ſame time very anxious to know the fate of the 
king of France. Having ſent the earl of Waryick 
to bring him intelligence, that nobleman came 
happily in time to fave the life of the captive King, 
The Engliſh had taken him by violence from Mor. 
bec; but the Gaſcons claimed as their right the 
honour of detaining him; and ſome brutal ſoldiers 
threatened to put him to death, rather than deliver 
him up. Both parties were overawed by the pre. 
ſence of Warwick, who, approaching the monarch 
with the greateſt marks of reſpett,: offered to con- 
dutt him to Prince Edward. The behaviour of 
this noble perſonage was even, if poſſible, ſuperior 
to the abilities and bravery he had diſcovered in the 
time of action. Inſtead of indulging a ſupercilious 
pride, too commonly the attendant of youthful 
warriors, he came from his tent to meet the captive 
king, with all the marks of a ſincere regard, 
Though only twenty-ſeven years of age, and elated 
by as extraordinary an inſtance of ſucceſs as ever 
crowned the arms of any commander, he ſympa- 
thized tenderly with his misfortunes; he paid him 
the tribute of praiſe due to his valour, and aſcribed 


bis own victory to the blind chance of war, or to a 


luperior Being, whoſe providence controuls all the 
efforts of human power and prudence. He ordered 
a magnificent repaſt to be prepared for him in his 
tent, and, with the ſweeteſt affability, he even waited 
upon his royal priſoner, as if he himſelf had been 
one of his retinue; and when preſſed by the French 
monarch to fit down, he declared, with all the marks 
of genuine modeſty, * That it was not for a ſubje 
like him to fit in the preſence of royal majeſty.” - 
The French noblemen, who had been invited to 


| the entertainment, were ſtruck with reverential ave 
at this inſtance of magnificence and true greatnels 


of ſoul; and lamented the fate of their country, in 
being. expoſed to the reſentment of an enemy ol 
fuch diſtinguiſhed abilities. He was indeed a 
ſhining example of moderation and humanity, and 
exhibited a ſublime ſympathy, rarely attendant on 
conqueſt. Even the elder Edward, brave as he 
was, degraded himſelf by the mean uſes he made 
of his victory, and their mercenary tendency ; but 
the younger was truly great, without vanity, in 
3 affeQion of his very priſoners. 

By the battle of Poitiers was this memorable 
viktory obtained, on the nineteenth of September, 
without the lols of one perſon of diſtinction among 
the Engliſh; whereas the principal noblemen of 
France fell in the conteſt. Two dukes, nineteen 
counts, five thouſand men at arms, and about eight 
thouſand infantry, are ſaid to have been killed on 
the ſide of the French. Two thouſand men at 
arms were taken 'priſoners; among whom, beſides 

ohn, king of France, were three princes of the 
lood, the archbiſhop of Sens, the counts 9 
Eſtampes, Vaudemont, and many other perſons 
of note. As 4 | 
Edward's kind and generous conduR towards hi 
noble priſoners was imitated by the whole arm)! 
who treated even the moſt inferior among them 
with tenderneſs and humanity. The ſpoils hed 
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of his life. 


oriſoners alone, were more than ſuffcient for that | 


rpoſe,; though theſe wete very moderate. The 


extent of the fortunes of all were conſidered; and no er 
en cted from them than they could eaſily the tribute that had been formerly paid to the ſee 
II Wich, and plainly told chem, that as he held his 
ter a ſolemn thankſgiving in the Engliſh camp I <rawn.cof: Cod along, he would: never pay tribute 
for their late victory, the moſt noble prince of Wales | 
marched with his army to Bourdeaux; While the | 
dauphin,. haſtening to Paris, aſſembled the ſtates of 
the kingdem to concert meaſures for its defence, and 
to procure their aſſiſtance towards the ranſom of 
their ſovereign ; but inſtead, of complying wich his 
requeſl, they entered into ſteps for humbling. the 
wer of the crown; and John, informed of their 
proceedings, deſired his ſon not to conſent to their IJ by the ſolieſtations off his ſiſter, the queen - conſort 
inſolent demands, aſſuring him, that he had rather 


continue the priſoner of an honourable enemy, than 


are; nor were they hou 
por their rank and families. 
f 


live a ſlave to his own ſubjects, 


A p. 1957: Pope Innocent VI, 


negociations, they confined their requeſts to the 


obtaining a truce for two. years. The Black Prince, 


ſincerely diſpoſed to heal the wounds both nations 
had received, readily joined his endeavours with 
thoſe of the legates; and wrote over to the king in 


ſuch preſſing terms, that his father ſent him full | 


powers to act as he thought moſt conducive to his 


own honour, and the good of his country. The 


prince heſitated not a moment. He ſigned the peace 


at Bourdeaux, on the twenty-third of March, and 


then embarked with his noble priſoners, having ran- 
ſomed all his own men of the captors, for England; 
and landed on the twenty fifth of May at Sandwich 
in Kent. TEE. 

He was received in every place 
he paſſed with the greateſt expreſſions of joy; but 
he refuſed many of the honours that were intended 
for him, deſiring that they might be transferred, 


with every mark of attention and civility, to the |: 
French monarch, . At Southwark he was met by a | 
thouſand, of the principal citizens on horſeback; J 
and the mayor diſplayed, on this occaſion, all the 
pomp of the city. The entry was very magnifi- | 
cent, and the proceſſion was attended by an innu- 
merable concourſe of people of all ranks, John, 


attired in his royal robes, was mounted on a ſtately 
white courſer, remarkable for its ſize and beauty, 


| us. well as for the richneſs. of its trappings. The 


Black Prince rode on the left hand of his priſoner, 


in his ordinary dreſs, on a ſmall black palfry, dif- 
covering, in che whole of his deportifient; a ſtu- 


dious deſire to avoid every mark of diſtinction. 
The ſtreets through which they paſſed were adorned 
with plate, tapeſtry, trophies of war, colours, 
armour, fountains of wine, 
ches; a, ſight infinitely more glorious than 
the vain parade of a Roman triumph, when the 
eat of folly. was ſaluted with the ragtling of chains, 
and the eye of pity oppreſſed with the dejected 
looks of enſlaved. captives, The proceſſion! laſted 
irom three in the morning till noon, Whenarrived 
at. Weſtminſter-hall, where the king of England 
far on his throne, ſurrounded by a ſplendid circle 


of nobles, he advanced a few ſteps to receive from 


2 Prince his royal priſoner, whom Edward ad- 
retted with the ſame reſpect as if he had been a 
n 


| rince, who had come voluntarily to 
pay him a 4 {> 


riendly viſit; and John in captivity re- 
king, which were / refuſed 
im when ſeated on a throne. The French monarch 


e 5 en lo much propriety on this occaſion, 


" 


* 


8 85 French camp were ſo great, that the meaneſt 
N 6 50 in the Engliſh army ſound himſelf plac-⸗ 
9 beyond the reach of want during the remainder .þ 


affected with 
the captivity of the French king. 
ſent the two cardinals, Perigord and St. Vital to 
Bourdeaux, to mediate a peace; but failing in their 


through which | 


and temporary trium- 


Ihe captivity of john pro 


- 
5 
* ; 
* 


| * ducted n into Burgundy 


* . „ 


as to ſhew himſelf truly deſerving the generous. ci- 


vilities tbat were ſtewn him; with which his nobles 


J 


0 much; affected... 
Immediately after this ceremon 


the terms propoſed, they demanded che arrears of 


tO any power on earth. Awed by this bo d. decla- 


ration, they. dropped the ſubject ; and after. having 
raiſed large contributions from the clergy, applied 


themſelves to obtain the liberty of David Bruce, 
king of Scotland, „This prince had been now 


eleven years a enptive in England, his ſubjects 


having refuſed to pay his ranſom. Edward, moved 
by the entreaties of the two cardinals, but eſpecially 


| „the tuo Car- 
| dinals arrived from the pope, to obtain, if poſſible, 
%a definitive treaty; but finding Edward averſe to 


of Scotland, agreed to a negociation for ſetting her 


huſband at liberty. The conferences were ened 
at Berwick, where it was, ſtipulated in the treaty, 


that David ſhould. be ſet at liberty, on condition of 


giving hoſtages. for the payment of one hundred 


thouſand, marks, ſterling; to be diſcharged in ten 
years by equal payments-; and till the whole debt 


thould be liquidated it was alſo agreed, that a truce 


ſhould ſubſiſt and be inviolably obſer vediby both na- 
This treaty, being ratiſied, David returned 


tions. 
ro his Kingdoin. Ki Wien 91 in 
duced 
in France an almoſt, total qiſtoſution & 
of civil authority; and occaſioned the moſt horrible 
and deſtructive conſuſions. The dauphin, who 
was now eighteen years of age, naturally aſſumed 
the royal power; but though he had an excellent 


capacity, he had neither ſufficient experience nor 
authority to defend a ſtate, aſſailed at once by 
foreign powers, | 
Duting this.. diſtracted. ſtate of affairs ip France, 


and; ſhaken by internal faction. 
Edward chiefly employed himſelf in negaciations 


| with his priſoner; and John ſigned terms of peace, 


in which he conſented: to reſtore all the provinces 


that had been poſſeſſed by Henry II. and his two 
ſons; and to annex them for ever to the crown, of 
England, without any obligation ef ſealty or 


homage, . But this treaty was rejected by the 


dauphin and the ſtates of France; and Edward, 
incenſed at their refuſal, threatened to viſit, the 


dauphin at Paris on the expiration! of the truce. 


His reſolution reſpecting an invaſion; of France 
was no ſooner divulged, than a prodigious number 
of adventurers flocked to his ſtandard ;- and he 


croſſed the ſea to Calais; with a very formidable 
armament, attended by the Black Prince, three 
other ſons, and a great number of nability, on 
the twenty - eighth oF October. Ed- A P. 1220 
ward began his march from Calais 359. 


| on the fourth of November, at the head of one 


hundred thouſand men. This force the dauphin 
thought irreſiſtible, and he determined not to 


hazard a deciſive action. Leaving therefore the 
open country expoſed to the fury of the enemy, he 
employed himſelf in putting all the conſiderable 
| towns-in a; poſture of defence: while Edward, in 


ſpite of deep roads and rainy weather, continued 
his progreſs through Artois and Picardy, till he 
reached Rheims in Champagne, where the kings of 
France were uſually , crowned. Here he propoſed 
to be inveſted with the royal diadem of France, 


and the biſhops of London and Durham attended 


him to perſorm the ceremony; hut finding the place 


well ſecured, he ſpent three months in a blockade | 


$0.68 effect, and was obliged at laſt to raiſe the 
ſege. 5 Its "8, IS: r ; 2 
Early in the ſpring, Edward con- A. D. 1360. 

when 
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. of Oltober, The next day John ſet. out for 


when the duke, in order to preferve his country 
from farther ravages, agreed to pay him one hun- 
dred thouſand nobles. then directed his march 


towards the Nivernois, which eſcaped by a like 


compoſition. The Brie and the Gatinois he plun- 
dered with the utmoſt cruelty; and after a long 
deſtructive march, of ſome prejudice to his own 


troops, he appeared before the gates of Paris, 


burnt the ſuburbs, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Bourg-la-Reine. Here the king ſent a deſiance to 
the dauphin, challenging him to battle: but this 
was rejected, the dauphin being too prudent to 
change his plan of operations ; ſor Paris was in no 
danger either of an aſſault or a blockade; and 
Edward, being in the heart of a country he had 
waſted, was obliged to ſpread his troops into the 
provinces of Maine, Beauſe, and the Chartraine, 
which were pagoes to the ſury of their devaſta- 
tio, e . 
While the war was carried on in this deſtructive 
manner, the negotiations for peace were not in- 
terrupted; yet as the king ſteadily inſiſted on the 


full execution of the treaty he had made with John 


at London, which was as obſtinately rejected by 
the dauphin, there appeared little proſpect of an 
accommodation; bur, by the repreſentations of the 
duke of Lancaſter, more moderate terms were in- 


troduced at the conferences between the Engliſh. 


and French carried on at Bretigni in the Char- 
trainez and a peace was concluded on May the 
eighth, on the following conditions; that the king 
of England ſhoud renounce his pretenſions to the 
crown of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 


mandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou; and ſhould 


receive in exchange the provinces -/of Poictou, 
Xantongue, 
Quercy, Bigone, Gauze, Angoumois;' and Ro- 
vergne : that he ſhould enjoy theſe territories in the 
ſulleſt manner, and without any feudal ſubjection 


or homage, together with Calais, and the ſove- 


reignty of Guienne : that the diſpute between 
Charles de Blois and John de Montfort, with re- 
gard to the duchy of Brittany, ſhould be candidly 

iſcuſſed and referred to arbitration, under the 
ſanction of both kings; but if their good offices 
proved ineffectual, neither ſhould take any part in 
the quarrel, though the ſovereignty of Brittany 
ſhould be reſtored to the king of France, and John 
de Montfort to the poſſeſſion of all his eſtates in 


that kingdom: that the king of France ſhould. re- 


nounce his alliance with the Scots, and Edward his 
connections with the Flemings. Forty hoſtages, 
among whom were two ſons'of the French king, 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, offered them- 
ſelves voluntary ſureties for the execution of theſe 
conditions. All points of difference being thus 
adjuſted, king John went over to Calais in July, 
and in October king Edward repaired thither, to 


receive the firſt payment of the ranſom, which 


amounted to ſix hundred thouſand gold crowns ; 
but France had been ſo grievouſly exhauſted, that 
not above two thirds. of the ſum could be raiſed, 
and hoſtages were delivered for payment of the 
remainder. at Candlemas. The dauphin and his 
council repairing to Bologne, conferences were held 
on the late treaty : and by the conſent of all parties 
ſome clauſes of it were altered, and the whole was 
ratified by both kings at Calais, on the twenty-fourth 


logne, 
and Edward accompanied him about a mile from 


Calais, when they parted with demonſtrations of 


mutual eſteem ; for the good diſpoſition of John ren- 
dered him fo ſenſible of the generous treatment he 


had received in England, as entirely obliterated the 


Perigord,' the Limoſin, Agenois, 


memory of his rival's aſcendency over him. Not- 


withſtanding the terms of the late peace were very 
rigorous, John was poſſeſſed of ſuch integrity, that 
he reſolved to execute them at all hangin, and to 
YT hh, | 2 | j 


* 


ment loſt its force. 


kept him fixed to his 


employ every expedient in order to ſatisfy a mg. 

narch, who, though he had been his greateſt politi. 

cal enemy, had treated him with the utmoſt humz. 
nity and ſingular reſpec e. e 

This im portaht buſinefs of a treaty between the 


| two kingdoms being happily concluded, Edward 


returned to England in November, Tix 

where the peace was celebrated with K. P. 1364, 
all kinds of rejoicings ; and the articles ſoon alter 
being laid before both houſes of parliament, were 


| unanimouſly approved. But the great joy ariſin 


from this pleaſing event, was ſoon damped by the 
fatal conſequences of a dreadful plague which broke 
out at this period; and ſwept away great numbers, 
among whom were the lords Seymour, Mowbray, ang 
other perſons of high diſtinction; but no one was, 
ſo much regretted by the public as Henry, duke of 
Lancaſter, who was univerſally, eft-emed and be. 
loved for his many amiable qualities. His only 
ſurviving ſiſter became his heir, and had been ſonie 
time married to John of Ghent, Edward's fourth 
ſon, who, in right of his brother-in-law, was ſoon 
after created duke of Lancaſter.  * | 
In order to reconcile his new ſubjects to the 
Engliſh. government, Edward determined to put 
them under the immediate juriſdiction of the heir. 
apparent. Accordingly he conveyed his French 
dominions to his ſon, by executing a deed of aſſign- 


ment; and the Black Prince prepared for his em. 


barkation, He had married his couſin, Joan of 
Kent, the young and beautiful relict of the late 
earl of Holland. This princeſs was davghter of 
Edmund, earl of Kent, who had been beheaded, 
in the beginning of the preſent reign ; and for her 
exquiſite beauty ſhe was generally known by the 
appellation of the Fair Maid of Kent, The noble 
hero who had raiſed the honour of the Engliſh to 
ſo exalted: a pitch, was now created prince of 
Aquitaine. He ſoon after croſſed the ſea, and 
fixed his reſidence at Bourdeaux, where he kept a 
9 178 0 court, beloved and reſpected by all his 
ubjects, who thought themſelves peculiarly happy 
in being governed by ſo great and generous 2 
prince. Tg Tn Bey hl 15 

Ihe king of France, notwithſtand- 1 

ing his carneſt deſire of fulfilling his“ . 13 3* 
late engagements in the treaty with England, found 
inſurmountable difficulties from the unwillingneſs 
of thoſe who were to evacuate the places ceded to 
Edward, ſo that his two ſons, who were left as 
hoſtages, began to be tired of their confinement; 
and gave the king to underſtand; that they could 
contribute towards the removal. of thoſe difficulties, 
if permitted to repair to Calais, where they ſhould 
be near the ſeat of negociation; they were there- 


fore ſent thither, and allowed to ride about the 


country on their parole; but their endeavours . 
proving ineffectual, the duke of Anjou ungeneroully 
abuſed his liberty, and eſcaped to Paris. John ſe: 
verely reprimanded him for this diſhonourable be- 
haviour: he even determined to atone for the fault 
of his ſon, by going over to England in perſon, 
and by attempting to remove the obſtacles which 
impeded the full execution of the treaty. His 
council in vain endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
his deſign ; his purpoſe was fixed, and every argu- 
“If juſtice, honour, and 
good faith,” ſaid he, © were baniſhed from the reſt 
of the world, they ought” to be found in the 
breaſts of kings.“ This noble way of thinking, 
incompatible with the common maxims of policy, 
urpoſe: ac 7 
cordingly he embatked for eagle 7. 1364 
where he met with a cordial reception, which his 
heroic integrity juſtly merited; and the kings of 
Scotland and Cyprus being then in London, Ed- 
ward's court ſhone with reſplendent luſtre. Joh" 


| relided at his former place of abode the en) 6h 
' WET, 
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where, in the ſpring he fell fick, and died on the J He, however, refuſed to accept it. «I have no 


"wh of April, in the fifty fixth year of his age. 
ce Hi Malin; the crown of France had 8 
ired confiderable acceſſions, by obtaining the 
55 vinces of n and Burgundy: but the 
Fe province John diſmembered from the crown, 
b beſtowing it on his favourite ſon Philip, which 
rfrerwards proved the ſource of many calamities to 


Nene the dauphin, ſucceeded John. 1 


throne, and contrary to the practices of the great 
vrinces of that age, reſolved never to appear at the 
bead of his armies; and he is ſaid to be the firſt 
king in Europe that ſhewed the ſuperiority of 
judgement, foreſight, and policy, to raſh and. pre- 
cipitate courage. He began his reign with turning 
his arms againſt the king of Navarre, ho was de- 
feated by his general Bertrand de Gueſclin, a gentle- 
man of Brittany, and obliged his enemy to accept 


of moderate terms of peace. But the chief ob- | 


ſtacle Charles met with in the ſettlement of the 
| ſtate, proceeded from enemies of an inferior kind, 


who were rendered eminent for their crimes, and. 
dangerous from their numbers. The numerous ad- 


venturers who had followed Edward's fortunes, 
having, after the treaty of Bretignt diſperſed into 


ſeveral provinces, and obtained the poſſeſſion of ' 
ſtrong fortreſſes, refuſed to lay down their arms. 


They aſſociated themſelves with bands of robbers, 
who were inured to violence and rapine; and under 


the name of Companions and companies, became 


the terror of the people. Theſe banditti were 


commanded by ſome Engliſh and Gaſcon gentle- 


men, particularly Sir Hugh Calverly, Sir Matthew 
Gournay, the chevalier Vert, and others, and their 
numbers, amounting to near forty thouſand, carried 


the appearance of regular armies. Several pitched 
battles were fought. by theſe leaders with the troops 


of France, in which they were victorious; and in 
one of theſe, James de Bourbon, a prince of the 
blood, was flain, | 
of his kingdom, not being able ro redreſs ſo enor- 
mous a grievance, was led by policy to ſend them 


Into foreign countries, 5 


Peter, king of Caſtile, ſurnamed the Cruel, had 
= curred the univerſal hatred of his ſubjects, by 
= ling, not only his own family, but rhe whole 
kingdom with murders and bloodſhed : his nobles 
| Cally fell victims to his ſuſpicions: from groundleſs 
| jealouſy, he put to death ſeveral of his natural 
brothers; hence, as his enemies increaſed, they 
| became the occation of freſh barbarities. Inſti- 


| gated by his miſtreſs, he threw into priſon Blanche 


| de Bourbon his wife, the queen of 'France's ſiſter, 
whom he ſoon after diſpatched by poiſon,” in order 
to marry his ſtrumpet. In conſequence of this, 
Henry, count de Traſtamare, roſe in arms againſt 


Perer ; but, failing in his attempt, fled to France, 
where he was protected by Charles. Here he pro- 


poled to enlitt the companies into his ſervice, not 


Voubting but that by their aſſiſtance; added to his 
brother's arms, he ſhould ſoon. be able to expel the 


ant from his throne. The French king, pleaſed 
wh the propoſal, readily conſented, and ordered 
weſclin to conclude a treaty with thoſe banditti. 
Gueſclin quickly completed his levies; and being 


A. D. 1366. appointed their commander, took the 


field. He conducted his army to 


\Vignon, the reſidence of the pope, and demanded, 


4 in hand, not only an abſolution for his 
cg, but the ſum of two hundred thouſand 
W His holineſs readily promiſed the firſt ; 
ut making | 
fn the general anſwered, “ believe that my 
" o may make a ſhift to do without your abſo- 
Tv, but the money is abſolutely neceſſary.” 
s holineſs having obliged the inhabitants to pay 
" hundred thouſand livres, offered it to Gueſclin, 


Charles, in the diſtracted ſtate 


ſome 8 with reſpect to the 


a 


o 
A 


— 


: before the king o 


F 


intention,“ ſaid he, „to oppreſs the innocent 
people. His holineſs and his cardinals alone can 


| cafily ſpare me that ſum our of their pockets. 1 
therefore inſiſt on this money being reſtored to the 
owners; and ſhould they hereaſter be compelled to 


pay, or be defrauded of it, I will return from the 


other ſide the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make 
reſtitution.“ The pope; knowing it would be in 
vain to contend with the ſword, paid him the ſum 


demanded out of his own treaſury; and the army, 
being enriched by the bleſſings and ſpoils: of the 


church, continued their march, and ſoon drove 
the king of Caſtile from his dominions; while 
Henry aſſumed the title of king of Caſtile, and 
was acknowledged as ſuch throughout the whole 
kingdom. Peter having retired into Guienne, 


implored the protection of the Black Prince, bo 
heartily. engaged in his reſtoration; raiſed all the 
money he could borrow ; and even.meited down his 
own plate for the ſervice, = 


Had the prince reflected on the un- , M _.. +; 
_ worthineſs of the perſon who ſolicited A. P. 1367. 
his aſſiſtance, he would probably have refuſed his 
requeſt; but conſidering, perhaps, only on this oc. 
caſion the honour of reſtoring a dethroned mo- 
narch, or, being weary of an inactive life, having 


obtained his father's conſent, he levied an army, 


- and ſet out upon this expedition. Being joined hy 
the banditti, and a conſiderable force from England, 
he began his march about the latter end of Fe- 

' bruary, and advanced to Caſtile, where he at- 

' tacked and routed Henry's army in ſeveral engage- 
ments; and after a complete victory, obtained at 
Naſara, re-eſtabliſhed the tyrant -on the Caſtilian 
throne. Peter threw himſelf at the prince of 


Wales's feet, and thanked him for reſtoring him to 


his kingdom; but that hero raiſing him up, ſaid, 
it was to God alone he was indebted for the victory, 


and not to him, who was only a weak inſtrument 


'in his hand; yet, notwithſtanding this . 


of gratitude, Peter deceived his benefactor, when 


he bad no longer any need of his aſſiſtance. The 
prince reminding him of the money due to the 
troops, the Caſtilian pleaded inability, and dallied 


with him till the heats of Spain became exceſſive; 


when Edward, perceiving that his men daily 
periſned by ſickneſs, was under the neceſſity of re- 
turning to Bourdeaux, where he was received in 


triumph amidſt the acclamations of his people. 
During his late campaign, the Black Prince, be- 
ſides à very dangerous diſorder, had contracted an 


enormous debt, which Peter ungencrouſly refuſed. 
to pay. This obliged him to tranſgreſs the bounds 
He impoſed on A. D. 1396. 


of prudent policy. 
the French an unuſual and heavy tax, 


which was ſo diſagreeable to them, that many of 
their barons repaired to Paris, and there entered an 


appeal againſt the eee of the Black Prince, 
f 


king of France, who had been long deſirous of 
this, ſummoned. the prince to e in his court, 
to anſwer their complaints. Exa 


thouſand men. Charles was not, however, to be 
intimidated, He knew the declining years of 
Edward; the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of 
Wales's health; and the extreme animoſity which 


the inhabitants of the conquered provinces had ex- 


preſſed againſt the Engliſh, would act powerfully in 


is favour. He, therefore, reſolving to come to 

an open rupture with England, made preparations : 

in private, formed an alliance with Caſtile, the earl of _ 
Flanders, and the princes of Germany, and attached 
to his intereſt the barons and citizens of As” ba, 


rance as ſovereign lord. The 


perated at ſuch an 

| inſolent and unjuſt citation, Edward anſwered, with 
all the ſpirit of an offended warrior, that he might 
expect his appearance at Paris, but it ſhould be 
with a helmet on his head, and a retinue of ſixty 
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| Yee The firſt operations of war were 
A, PD. 1370. commenced in Ponthieu, where the 
French met with very little oppoſition. Abbeville 


opened its gates to them. This example was ſol-⸗ 


lowed by St. Vallery, Crotoy, Rue; and in a little 


time the whole country was reduced to ſubmiſſion. 


The dukes of Berry and Anjou, brothers to Charles, 
aſſiſted by du Gueſclin, invaded the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, and daily made a conſiderable progreſs 


againſt the Engliſh, The ſtate of the prince's } 


health would not permit him to mount on horſe- 
back, or exert his uſual activity. In one action 


the brave Chandois was ſlain; in another, the 


eat du Buche, who had ſucceeded him as con- 
able of Guienne, was taken priſoner; and prince 
Edward being conſtrained, by his increaſing in- 
firmities, to return to his native country, the affairs 
of the Engliſh in the ſouth of France were totally 
ruined. Incenſed at the injuries he had received 
from Charles, Edward mediated a ſevere revenge. 
By advice of his parliament he reſumed the vain 
title of king, and endeavoured to ſend ſuccours 
into Gaſcony; but all his attempts proved unfuc- 


_ cefsful, The earl of Pembroke was intercepted at 


ſea, and both he and his whole army fell into the 


hand of the king of Caſtile, Who had fitted out a 


fleet for that purpoſe, and attacked him near 
Rochelle. Edward himſelf, with another army, 
had embarked for Bourdeaux; but contrary winds 
obliged him to lay aſide his enterprize. Thirty 
thouſand men, under the command of Sir Robert 
Knolles, however, marched out of Calais, ang con- 
tinued their ravages to the gates of Paris, but were 
unable to provoke the enemy to an engagement. 
They therefore proceeded on their march, laying 
waſte the provinces of Maine and Anjou; but part 
of the army being defeated by the conduct of du 
Gueſclin; who was now made conſtable of France, 
the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed ; and the few 
who returned, inſtead of reaching Guienne, took 


' ſhelter in Brittany, whoſe duke had entered into an 


_ alliance with England. _ 


= „ The duke of Lancaſter began his 
A. P. 1374+ march from Calais with an ve of 
twenty-five thouſand men, and marched the whole 
length of France from Calais to Bourdeaux ; but 
his rear was ſo harraſſed by flying parties of the 


enemy, and his foraging detachments ſo frequently 
their 


cut off, that hardly half his army reache 
place of deſtination. One province after another 
fell into the hands of the French, till only Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, Calais, with a few other leſs im- 
rtant places, remained in the poſſeſſion of the 
ngliſh ; when the neceſſities of Edward obliged 
him to conclude a truce with the enemy till the firſt 
of May in the following year 1375. | 
Edward, befides the mortification of loſing his 
foreign dominions, felt the decay of his authority 


in England; and from the ſeverity of ſome par- 


liamentary remonſtrances, experienced the influence 


_ 


this laſt war he loſt his queen. 


his preſent ill fortune had on the affections of his 
people. As an addition to his misfortunes, during 


her forty years in perfect union. She was univer- 
ſally lamented by the people, who had always 
found her ready to relieve them in their neceſſities, 
and the poor were great loſers by her death. But 
Edward, who during the vigour of his. life had 
been employed in the purſuits of war and ambition, 
now, in the decline of life, had: to encounter with 
ſevere mortifications. The ' paſſion. for military 
glory, that fired his breaſt in the vigour of his 
age, was now extinguiſhed, * In his old age he fell 
in love with Alice Pierce; who had been one of 


the ladies of the bed-chamber to Philippa, his late 
queen; and his paſſion had ſuch an aſcendant over 


kim, that, in order to gratify- her avarice, he 


* 4 
8 
* 


He had lived with 


” IT 


—— 


countenanced ſeveral corrupt practices, which, in 


the eighth of June, Edward prince o 
Wales, commonly called the Black Prince, ſincerely 


| only a part of his merit, 
human nature, and is deſervedly the boaſt of the 


the vigour of life, he would- have 'Giſdaineq "5" 
patronize, He was wrought upon by his fa 
doned miſtreſs, to convey. to her the jewels on 
moveables of the late queen: ſhe. created and dif 
placed miniſters at her pleaſure; and the king only 


thought of procuring. her diverſions, Which Wer 


daily. made at a great expence. In ſhort, 0 
ing Edward 3 57 5 juſt as her a 
humour prompted ; but this weak conduct 5 
ſuch general diſguſt, that the parliament proſepteg 
a ſpirired remonſtrance, and the imperious lad 
was baniſhed the court. The king alſo ſatisfe1 
his parliament in another requeſt, "The nation had 
entertained. a jealouſy of the great power of John 
of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, and apprehended he 
might ſeize the crown on the death. of his father 


Edward, therefore, to remove. their fears, declared 
in full parliament, Richard, ſon to the prince of 
Wales, his heir and ſucceſſor. 


At this period died at Windſor, on A., D. 106. 


4 


regretted by his father and the. whole nation, who 
flattered themſelves with the proſpect of conſum. 
mate felicity, under the reign of ſuch an accom. 
pliſhed ſovereign, The character of this prince is 
truly amiable, His valour and military talents 
which produced the admiration of all Europe, form 
He was an ornament of 


Engliſh nation. In public life he exhibited the 
brighteſt difplay of genius, heroiſm, and Magna» 
nimity ; in private, he afforded a matchleſs example 


of benevolence, candour, and equanimity, Gene. 


—— _ 


— 


after received the honour of the garter. 


favourite ſon little more than a year. 


rous, humane, affable, and pleaſed with rewarding 
merit wherever he found it. He gained univerſal 
eſteem, and was qualified to throw a luſtre not only 
on that rude age, but on the moſt ſhining period of 
antient and modern hiſtory, His affability in con- 


| verſation, and his remarkable modeſty, can never be 


ſufficiently admired ;, and he was equally diſtinguiſh». 


ed by the ſubmiſſion, and profound reſpect he paid 
his father, whom he never once diſobliged. His 
virtues were celebrated by his greateſt enemies. The 


news of his death, though long expected, was fe- 
ceived with inexpreſſible grief. Charles of France, 
though his kingdom had ſuffered ſo ſeverely from 
his valour, gave a noble mark of his high eſteem 
for this celebrated hero. He cauſed a ſolemn ſer- 
vice to be performed for the repoſe of his ſoul, in 
the church of Notre Dame, and aſſiſted himſelf in 
PRs with the principal nobility of France. The 
ody of this renowned warrior was placed in 2 
ſtately hearſe, drawn. by twelve horſes, and carried 
through London to Canterbury, where it was in- 
terred agreeable to his own deſire, The parliament 
ſhewed their regard by paying their duty to his ſon 
Richard, as heir-apparent to the crown of England, 
and petitioned the. king that he might be created 
77555 of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. 
e was veſted alſo with all his father's lands, except 
thoſe aſſigned to his mother as her dower, and ſoon 


Edward ſurvived the death of his A. D. 1977 
He retired to Eltham in Kent, where he diveſled 
himſelf of the cares of government, and buried his 
glory in the 2 voluptuouſneſs. John of 

hent being declared regent of the kingdom, in- 


gratiated himſelf with the princeſs of Wales, ha 


reſided with her ſon Richard, at Kennington in 


Surry: he alſo acted in concert with Alice, who had 


now regained her former influence. At her inſli- 
gation, the regent impriſoned Sir Peter de la Mere, 
who had contributed to her diſgrace in parliamen', 
and. recalled thoſe whom the king had a little 
before removed from his perſon: Ae noble 
men and ptelates alſo were deprived of their * 
4 | 4 
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the ſame accdunt. They Cnote a new pati: 
e ſordid mercenary wretches, who could Taz 


to her former privileges. The regent 'and 
en lens now rioted in luxury, regardleſs of . 0 
iblic intereſt, and even ſuffered "foreigners'ro in. 
inge the liberties of the city of London, | whoſe res 
monſtrances were treated with al ſuperciliou 4 'con= 
tempt. This excited the reſemti ent of the popu- 
Jace, who plundered and deſtroyed the houfe of the 
lord-marſhal; and ſtripped the palace of the due 
of Lancaſter of all' its rich furniture; but the diſtüf- 
Hance was at length quelled' by the interpofirion of 


the prince of Wales, and the biſhop of Ind | þ 


„The truce of France being expired, the militia 
vere- ordered to be ready to oppoſe an invaſion, 


for which preparations were thought to be 6 aking 
; ing 


in France; but inſtead of embarking their forces 


gland; they inveſted che ſirong fort of Olwick!: | 


in the ors ea oe of Calais, Which ſurrendered 
almoſt witk 


ſoon after ſeized with a malignant fever, attended 


He died at Shene, near Richmond in Surty, on the 


twenty-firſt of June, in the fixty-fifth year of his 


age, and the fifry-firlt of his reign. When no hope 


of recovery remained, his court ſycophants forſook | 
him, as a bankrupt no longer capable of requiring” J 


their venal ſervices. Alice, his favourite, who took 
care of him in his ſickneſs, ſuffered fe to enter his 


dom. When he was dying ſhe-laid her hands ; | 
upon everything valuable ſhe could find, even the 


rings! on his fingers, and then withdrew. No leſs” 


ingratitude was ſhe wn by his friends and 1 di 
, WhO 


who all deſerted him, except one fingle prieff, wh 
ſeeing him forſaken in his laſt agonies, '*approached. 


the bed, and addreſſed to him ſome ſpiritual conſo- 


lations, to which the dying monarc | endeavoured , 
to-reply, but his words were toò inarticulate to be 
To ee lien eien 


ubderffoods>: 1 5747 e Fe 
Edward had twelve children by Philippa of 


Hainault, his queen. Edward, ſtiled the Black 
Prince, his eldeſt ſon, who married his coufin Joan, 


commonly called the Fair Maid of Kent, daughter 
and heireſs of his uncle the earl of Kent, by whom ' 
the prince had only Richard, who ſucceeded in the 
throne, [His ſecond ſon William of Hatfield, who 
died in his infancy; Lionel of Antwerp, duke of 


| Clarence, who firſt married Elizabeth de Burgh, 


heireſs of William de Burgh, earl of Ulſter. After 
her death he married Violante, daughter to the duke 


of Milan, and died in. Italy ſoon after the conſum- 


mation of his nuptials, without leaving any'poſteri- 
5 John of Ghent, vulgarly called, John of Gaunt, 
uke of Lancaſter, from whom ſprung that houſe 


which afterwards filled the throne. He firſt mar- 


ried Blanche, daughter and co-heireſs of Henry duke 
of Lancaſter, to whoſe title he ſucceeded. His ſe- 
cond wife was Conſtance, eldeſt daughter of Peter 
the Cruel, king of Caſtile, in whoſe right he aſſum- 
ed the arms and title of that kingdom. After her 
death, he married Catherine Swinford, who had 
already bore him ſeveral natural children. Edward's 
fifth ſon, was Edmund de Lan ley, earl of Cam- 
bridge, conſtable of Dover-caſtle, and afterwards 
duke of York. William, ſurnamed, of Windſor, 
died an infant. Thomas of Woodltock, his ſeventh 
ſon was created duke of Buckingham by Richard II. 
and afterwards duke of Glouceſter, Beſides theſe 


lons, Edward had five daughters. Iſabella, married 


to Ingelram de Coucy, earl of Bedford,” Joan, be- 


trothed to the prince of Caſtile, but died in her. | 
Journey to Spain. Blanche, who died in her infancy,. | 


fy, married to John de Montfort, carl 6f Brit- 


a Ard Margarer, married to John de Ha | 
| | ar 


of Pembroke." 
No, 19. 


out oppoſition. This was the laſt mili- 
tary operation in the reign of Edwarq, "Who Was If 


They thoſe a_new Ho 1] |. 15 this geignet | 
E6uld Taz J t 8 dlhn, in bis Ions, againſt the, dodkrine of 
ice honour and conſcience'to avarice and Atti. images, 7 ry, 
an” the ſame time the infamous Alice Was tes and 
tion; a 1 Rothe; an 
| fy. ' 22 \ 
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|; © The molt remarkable | 
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catter; 
'this | 
of Lond 

condemned in an _afſemb 
efeaped however the mali 


| his tenets were ſhlemnly 
y held at Oxford. He 


1 8 Pan / 
this powerful patron, be vas cited to appear before 
| condemn 


terWorth, in ibe county, of, Leiceſter. 5 N : 30 If 


4% o 


e law paſſed in this reign, 


3 


14 


11 


| eded' or followed it. A diſpute having 
f en de cee which 
iſtreſſes ; they agreed to de- 


| rae}; ani gained. 


7 8 78 : #3: $4 "oF *. 1. FRET _ 4 8 ; 
In ihfs en a8. introduced pigens len, 
and the- "gunpc | 


unpo * der in war, Which as by de- 
he progreſs, ofangw inventions 


ſince W pln A impro ements have - been con- 


— 


French, and which, ſhould their councils be di- 


rected by wiſe and honeſt men, it is hoped they 
will maintain to the lateſt, poſtęrity.: This politic 
prince baniſhed the uſe of the French language in 
leadings and public deeds for the king and nobility 
 leem to have kept in remembrance their Norman 
extraction, till the wars With Edward and France 


IS 


* ired the En liſh with an antipathy to that nation. 


In this age the patliament. attempted to xeſtrain 
luxury by ſome.. peculiar ſumptuary laws, It was 
enacted that no one ſhould allowed either for 
dinner or ſupper above three diſhesfin each courſe, 
and not more than two! courſes, Seb hunt were 


prohibited from eating fleſty meat or ſiſi above once 
a day; and, ng; man not worth one hundred! pet 

annum was permitted to wear gold, ſilver, or filk in 
| h 32 54 al 36911014603 eG % ig amg4o20y 54s 
1 ward built the magnificent caſtle of Windſor, 


1 adhering to the LH enn tg 


with. irruptions, which brought bim to his grave. | 
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und the method of his conducting, the work, may JJ which, otherwiſe, he might never have con 
"ſerve us 4 ſpecitmenof" the condition of the people [[ He | was, no leſs diltinguiſhed-:for bis domeſſi 
| of that age, and of the Bleſſings of a, more. equal J government, and the, prudence and vigour of hi, 
1 government, which we, Ok this age, ought thank- J adminiſtration, ,, which: procured: England a long 
5 f ce enſoy. luſtead of alluring, workmen, by JJ interval of domeſtic, peace and tranquillity, than 

wages and contracts, he ee ee Couny in II this, nation had enjoyed in any, former period 

England to find Him maſons, tilers, and carpenters, II His court was magnificent and regular; and he 
| As if he had been levying an army. 1 which was remarkably judicious In the choice of 
incident we may add, thi in his reign, was, impoſed If ſervants, whether in the cabinet or the camp. His 
the'firſt toll we read of in England for mending the JJ plans, were concerted with-, prudence, and executed 
: highways; and this was for repairing the road from J with, alserity, Fle was, 4 patron of genius ang 
| StG to Temple-bar, 1, learning; and his, buildings, leyees; and other cir. 
1 .,The;pnly exports during this reign were wool, I cumſtances, ſufhiciently; evince his' taſte for the li. 
1 hides, Wia, ener, butter, lead, tin, nd, he II bgral arts, very little attended, to in that rude and 
| like! uhmatufaftured' goods, of which wohl was .uncultivated age. His affability and obliging be. 
1 the moſt confiderable; To introduce and promote ee to the good, and,-his rigour and ſeverity tg 
f the woolten' manufactufe, Edward gave protection [þ t hack; Bajne bim the affections of the people, 
ö to foreign weavers'; and à la was ehacted, pro- at the. ſame time that it curbed their licentiouſneſz. 
| hibiting the wear of an Cloth not made in England, I; Never.did king beſtow! honours and rewards with 
| Yet ſo little was the leaf d underſtood: by more judgment, and greater regard to true merit. 
. the parliament,” that the exportation of wqaollen I His valour, and conduct rendered him-ſucceſsful in 
1 gbods was prohibited, While the, exportation of un- ſt 
0 wrought woo} was not only allowed but encouraged, 
The exportation of mariufitturtd (10h, alſo pro- 
\  Hibliedby Parent. „„ 
„ el Character of Edward i 11 
Þ "Er 7 BEL Teac af Ep tm oþ $7 * 25 15 nds 10 elt) l 
b le was certainly) one among the nymber 155 | 
Eu compliſhed princes that have filled the Engliſh | 
| throne, The memorable tranſactions of his reign | 
[| ſufficiently enhance his character, whether we con- I liberty; but he ſoon, learned to maintain; in general, 
1 ſider him ag 3 Wwatrlor, 4 legiſlator, a monarch, or I} the prerogatives of the; crown; without invading; 
B a man, In his ffature he was about fix feet high, the privileges, ofthe people.'; Edward, in the ge- 
[ of an elegant ſhape, and robuſt conſtitution: his J neral tenor of his gonduct, was à friend to the con- 


limbs were finely turned? wy eyes quick and J ſtitution; though, his paſſion tor glory obliged him 
piereing his vilage ſharp and aquiline ; and bis J ſometimes to break through the rules which ought 
whole air ſuch as commanded eſteem, and engaged J to reſtrain the royal prerogative, i He always con- 
affection! Nor were the qualities of his mind in- J ſulted his parliamenti by which means that aſſem- 
ferior to thoſe of his body. He was brave, active, || bly, acquired a, conſiderable. acceſſion of authority 
and enterprizing ; ſhrewd, ſenſible, and engaging ; JI during his reign ; and, the commons were no longer 
ſevere but impartial in the execution of juſtice ; regarded with that indifference with whichithey had 
liberal, but not profuſe in his expences. Glory [| formerly been treated. Edward's glory received a 
was his predominant paſſion; and it muſt be con- I new luſtre from that of his fon the prince of Wales; 
feſſed, that he ſcrupled not to indulge it at the JJ and his happineſs. was,;increaſed by his conſtant 
expence of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, [I union with his queen. His religion was without 
and the intereſt of his country. But it ſhould, at |] ſuperſtition ; his greatneſs, of terror; and his ma- 
the ſame time be remembered, that he was a man, II jeſty, of pride. Some errors, it is true, fell to his 
and therefore ſubject to errors; and that the diſ- |] ſhare, the principal of Which was ambition in ex- 
tracted:\ſtate of affairs on the continent, and the || treme;;. yet his reign was one of the longeſt and 
jarring intereſts of its princes, concurred in flatter- [| moſt glorious that occurs, in the hiſtory of Eng- 
ing his ambition, and inſpired him with ideas, JJ land. „„ il 
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Richard, grandſon of Edward III. aſcends the throne in the eleventh year of his age—The government chiefly conduded 
by his. three uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Glouceſter — Progreſs of the war in France & dangerous 

. Inſurrettion under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw— Richard enters Scotland on the eaſt by Berwick; and the Scots, 
| with their "allies the French, enter England by the weſt Faclions and cabals of the barons, particularly the duke 
of | Glouceſter, "who expels' the king's minifters—The king reſumes his power— His attachment to favourites ; par- 
9 Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a fon to a merchant of London, who was 
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* | created earl of Suffolk His proceedings againſt thoſe noblemen who had held him in ſubjection, and whon he 
l ; . confidered as bis enemies — Duke of Lancaſter returns from baniſhment— Raiſes an army—Secures the perſon of 
) the king-»Who is ſolemnly depoſed Im priſoned—. And dies in Pomfret caſtle—His charafter. | 
; „ 1 . Ä | | 

[| A. D. 1771.” ICHARD II. of Bourdeaux, II in favour of his uncle's claim, he was received by 

[i > ve TH I bon to Edward, the Black Prince, | the Engliſh, as their ſovereign, with che molt cor-, 

= on the demiſe of his royal grandfather,” aſcended II dial affection. The remembrance of his father's 

i the throne, without oppoſition, in the eleventh year [| qualities, induced them to cheriſh this infant 
g of his age. Notwichſtanding his tender years, and II prince, ; deſcended from a ſtock whoſe atchieve- 
| the ſpecious pretenſions that might have been urged ments 125 rendered their nation eminently re- 
| Yom VT to ally ehen 2777 e pkg | | | owned. 
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nowned: Even Lancaſter, imperious as he was, 
«ſtead of endeavouting to ſupplant his nephew, 
was the firſt to do him homage. His example was 
(lowed by the mayor and citizens of London, 
who repaired to Kingſton upon Thames, where the 
oung prince then refided, and imploted his favour 
and protection for their City, ſoliciting him to 
elde in the metropolis, and affuring him they 
old venture their lives and fortunes in his ſervice, 
Richard, in compliance with their requeſt, the very 
next day made a magnificent entry into London, 


where every tongue overflowed with gratitude, 
ecyety heart with affection. Every gazing eye fondly 


tend the revival of Edward's virtues, in the diſpo- 


firion, genius, and appearance of this royal infant. | 


The people were ſo impatient to ſee their youthful 
monarch decorated with the enſigns of royalty, 
that the day was fixed for the fifteenth of July, 
when the ceremony was performed with great mag- 
nificence at Weſtminſter, 
meet with the firſt mention in hiſtory of a cham- 
pion, who appeared completely armed in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, where his majeſty dined. He was at- 
tended by the high-conſtable, the marſhal of Eng- 
land, and preceded by the heralds. When the 


champion reached the middle of the hall, he threw 


his gauntlet on rhe ground, at the ſame time chal- 


lenging all perſons whatſoever to ſingle combat, 


who ſhould dare to diſpute his majeſty's title to the 
crown, The origin of this cuſtom, which is till 
preſerved, is however unknown; for though this is 
the firſt time it is mentioned by hiſtorians, it is cer- 
tainly of a much earlier date; fince Sir John Dim- 
mock; who performed the office of champion at 


the coronation of this prince, was admitted to it 
by virtue of a right annexed to a manor he poſſeſſed 


in Lincolnſhire. | 

During the king's minority, the government 
was conducted by a council of nine, conſiſting 
partly of prelates, and partly of lay-peers : how- 
ever, the chief authority was engroſſed by his three 
uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and 
Glouceſter-; but the whole power of the crown 
reſted on the ſecret authority of Lancaſter, who 
was really the regent. Unpopular, and of a genius 
not adapted to any bold undertakings ; yer being 


accultomed to govern during the latter part of the- 


late reign, he took upon himſelf the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, notwithſtanding neither of 
the three brothers were named in the council of 
regency. | AC ls 

The truce concluded with France was now ex- 
pired ; but Charles, (till reigning monarch of that 
kingdom, had received no information of Edward's 
death, the Engliſh government having laid an em- 
bargo upon all ſhips as ſoon as that event was 
known ; however; the French king was not leſs 
aſſiduous in his preparations, eſpecially thoſe by 
lea, whereby he was enabled to ſend out a ſtrong 
navy, which being joined by that of Spain, 
amounted to one hundred ſhips, veſſels, and gal- 
lies. A ſquadron of this fleet had already landed, 
and burnt the town of Rye; from whence the 
failed to the Iſle of Wight, the whole of whic 

they reduced, except the caſtle of Cariſbrook, 
Which was bravely defended by Sir Hugh Tyrrel ; 
While the inhabitants of the iſland were obliged to 
pay a large contribution, to prevent their houſes 
Irom being pillaged. Having ſucceeded” ih this 
<xpedition, they viſited ſeveral of the Engliſh 
halte, and burnt, the towns of Haſtings, Portſ- 
mouth,” Dartmouth, and Plymouth. They then 
; a party of men in Suſſex, where they were 
ed by the prior of Lewis, at the head of a 
e undiſciplined forces, which were eaſily de- 
Sf and the prior, with two knights, being 
Nang priſoners,” were ſent to France. | 

= 27eneh gained the ßirſt intelligence of Edward's 
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On this occaſion we 


rom them 


a body of troops, and 2 was on the coaſt to 
ding. This was all that 
could be done; for the navy of England was in no 


condition to face the combined fleets of France and 


Spain. The whole nation was greatly | 
their coaſts inſulted ; their commerce interrupted; 
and the people threw out many melancholy, a 
bitte fene i on the fatal 'reverſe. of thei 
affairs. Nor was Charles leſs fucceſsfut by land 
than by fea, He ſent one army into Picardy, 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy, 


' ” 


and the mareſchal Blainville, who took the town of 


Ardreſs. They next made themſelves maſters of 
Ardwick and Vavelingen, all of them ſtrongly for- 
tified, and of great uſe to prevent any excurſions 


from the gatriſon of Calais. Sir Thomas Felton 


was at this time governor of Aquitaine for 
Richard; and another army of French was ſent into 


Gaſcony, under the, duke of Anjou, and the 


mareſchal Sancerre. The firſt inveſted Bergerac, 
and John de Bueil was ſent with a detachment to 
bring up the artillery from Reole. Felton, who 
was employed in collecting forces, as ſoon as he 
had formed a ſufficient body of troops, threw him- 
ſelf between this detachment under de Bueil, and 


the main body of the French army at Bergerac, 


hoping to ſeize the artillery, and cut in pieces the 
detachment, before it could receive any ſuccours” 
from the main body, but the duke of Anjou took 
his meaſures ſo well, that de Bueil's brother reached 
the detachment with a ſtrong reinforcement, before 
Sir Thomas arrived. | * 5 
the Engliſh who were defeated ; and Felton, who 
had been guilty of an unſeaſonable ſeverity in' 
ſtriking off the head of the lord de Poimeres, and 
that of his ſecretary, was taken priſoner, with all 
his ſoldiers who had eſcaped the ſword, The 
whole French army then preſſed the ſiege of Ber- 


gerac with ſuch fuxy, that the place was ſoon after 


taken. This acquiſition 'fo intimidated the neigh- 
bouring garriſons, that they made little or no re- 
ſiſtance; and it is computed, not leſs than one 
hundred and thirty-four caſtles were taken by the 


French in the courſe of this campaign. As a 


counterbalance to theſe heavy loſſes, Sir Hugh 


Calverly, governor at Calais, made an inroad into 


Picardy with a detachment of the garriſon, burned 
above twenty-ſix ſhips in the port of Bologne, laid 
the town in aſhes, and carried off a large booty. 
On his return to Calais he learned, that the garriſon 


of Merck, a caſtle of great importance in its 


neighbourhood, had delivered up that fortreſs to 
the enemy, in the abſence of Sir Robert Solle their 
governor ; whereupon, Sir Hugh attacked the place 
ſo vigorouſly that he retook it, and hanged up all 
the garriſon as traitors. About this time Sir 
Thomas Piercy had the good fortune to fall in with 
a fleet of merchantmen, conſiſting of fifty fail, 
part whereof belonged to the Flemings, and part 
to the Spaniards, laden with French merchandize. 
Piercy ſent a meſſage to the Flemings, deſiring 


them to ſeparate from the Spaniards ; but this 


requeſt not being complied with, a ſharp diſpute 
enſued, in whic | 
twenty-two fail, and returned with great honour 
e e ee, | 

Such was the ſituation of public affairs, when, 
about Michaelmas, Richard held his firſt parlia- 
ment. They were ſummoned to concert meaſures 
for oppoſing the progreſs of the French. The 


commons declined giving their opinion without the 
advice of the duke of 
rival of that nobleman, they 


able ſapply for the defence of the kingdom. 


ancaſter ; but on the ar- 


The 
duke 


They then gave battle to 


the Engliſh commander took 


anted a conſider- 
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| duke immediately took into his ſervice nine large 
* belonging to Bayonne, with which he attacked 
a 


ect of French merchantmen, and took fourtcen 
veſſels laden with wine, But alderman Philpot was 
more ſucceſsful in the north ; he fitted out a ſmall 
armament at his own expence, and failed in queſt 
of one Mercer, a Scottiſh mariner, who had greatly 


annoyed the Engliſh coaſters, engaged and took 


him, together with fifteen Spaniſh ſhips, which had 
entered into his ſervice. The Scots. had not only 
made captures at ſea, but commenced hoſtilities by 
land, in violation of a truce lately concluded between 
They ſurprized and took the 
town and caſtle of Berwick; on which the earl of 
Northumberland marched with an army of ten thou- 
ſand men, and ſummoning the fortreſs to ſurrender, 
was anſwered by Ramſay, governor of the garriſon, 


that the place had been taken by virtue of a com- 


miſſion from the king of France, in whoſe name he 
would defend it to the laſt extremity. Upon this an 
aſſault was immediately given; the place was taken; 


and all the Scots, one only excepted, were put to the 


ſword. 
A. D. 1378. 


The duke of Lancaſter was employ- 
ed in fitting out a powerful ſquadron, 


in order to retrieve the honour of the nation, and 


aſſert the empire of the ſea; and about the latter 
end of July arrived at St. Malo, where he deſtroyed 
a fleet of French and Spaniſh veſſels, laden with 
wines and other commoditics, Then landing his 
00 he inveſted the city, which was defended by 
a ga 


lant officer, at the head of a powerful garriſon ; | 


but the conſtable of France, encamping with ſixteen 


thouſand choice troops in the ſight of the Engliſh, | 
the duke thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, and to [ 


embark his forces. His miſcarriage in this expen- 
ſive enterprize, increaſed the hatred he had already 
incurred, and he was univerſally conſidered as the 
author of all theſe ill concerted meaſures. In the 
mean time the war with France was carried on with 
little ſucceſs, 3 1 frag TIER | 
ir Hugh Calverly being recalled 
A. P. 1379. from his e e of Calais, was, 
with Sir Thomas Piercy, appointed admiral of 
England. Their firſt exploit was taking a fleet of 
ſeven merchant ſhips richly laden, together with a 


large ſhip of war their convoy: nor was the earl of 


Saliſbury, who ſucceeded Sir Hugh in the govern- 
ment of Calais, leſs aſſiduous by land. But a ſcene 
now began to open in France, which might have 
been attended with great advantages to England, 
had it been properly improved. After the duke of 
Lancaſter had raiſed the ſiege of St. Malo, the 
French made themſelves maſters of the important 
fortreſs of Auray, ſo that nothing remained of the 
duke of Brittany's dominions, except Breſl, which 
was in the hands of the Engliſh, and commanded 
by Sir Thomas Knolles, But the king of France 
could not think himſelf ſafe while the Engliſh were 
in poſſeſſion of that important place, which afforded 
them a my to the very heart of his do- 
minions, He therefore gave orders for inveſting 
the town by land, while the Caſtilian fleet blocked 
it up by ſea, But the King of Caſtile dying about 
this time, the French were obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege, and Charles, exaſperated at this diſappoint- | 


ment, ſummoned the duke of Brittany to appear 
before his court at Paris. The peers being afſem- 
bled, and the king ſeated on his throne, the duke 


was tormally ſummoned ; not appearing, the advo- 


cate general accuſed him of bearing arms againſt 
the ſtate, of his being a declared enemy to his ſo- 
vereign, and of his raking refuge in. England. 
Having endeavoured to ſupport this charge, he 
propoled, that the duke of Brittany ſhould. be de- 
clared a rebel, attainted, and convicted of felony, 
and that his duchy ſhould be confiſcated and re- 
united to the crown. The propoſal, though 
1 


ll 


11 


A 


ſtrongly oppoſed, was at laſt carried by a major 

agreeable to the king's wiſhes. The ſentence beino 
obtained, Charles ſent the duke of Bourbon, ny. 
the mareſchal de Sancerre, at the head of a powerful 
army, to ſeize all the places of importance, Not , 
moment was to be loſt ; and the duke having ob. 
tained aſſurances of being ſupported by England 
was once more prevailed upon to throw himſelf | 


into the arms of his fubjects.. This happened 


juſt as the admirals, Sir Hugh Calverly, and Sir 


Thomas Piercy, were returning from a ſucceſsful 


cruiſe againſt the French and Spaniards. Havin 

landed in Brittany, they heard the diſcontent ex. 
preſſed by the people againſt the French, and the 
ardour of their wiſhes for the reſtoration of their 
duke. On their return they confirmed the ac. 
counts government. had before received ; upon 
which the duke immediately embarked on board 
the Engliſh fleet for his own dominions, where he 
was received with the moſt ſincere demonſtrations 
of joy. Three great towns, Dinant, Rennes, and 
Vannes, declared for him; the nobility flocked to 
him from all quarters, and his army every hour in- 
creaſed by a number of deſerters from the French 


| ſervice. This ſucceſs induced the court of England 


to ſupport him with a conſiderable army. A very 
ſtrong fleet was firted out under the command of 
Sir Hugh Calverly, and Sir Thomas Piercy, on 
board of which a great number of the beſt land 
forces in England, commanded by Sir John Cal. 
verly, were embarked. But the fleet had ſcarcely 
put to ſea, before they were overtaken by a furious 
ſtorm, in which thirty-five tranſports, together with 
Sir John Arundel's ſhip, were loſt, and above a 
thouſand men, with their general periſhed, This 
misfortune might have proved fatal to the duke of 
Brittany, had he not been effectually ſupported by 
the ſpirit of his own ſubjects, The duke of Bour- 
bon found it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent ; he was 
obliged to retreat, and the king of France, ſenſible 
that he had been too haſty. in his meaſures, ſent du 
Gueſclin, to ſucceed the duke of Bourbon in com- 


mand: but even that great general could perform 


no effectual ſervice, except ſcouring the country, 
and reinforcing the garriſon of St. Malo. While 
the conſtable continued at the latter, Sir Hugh 
Calverly with part of his fleet entered the mouth of 
the harbour, which being narrow, his rear was at- 
tacked by a ſquadron of French and Spaniſh ſhips. 
Sir Hugh inſtantly ſtood out to ſea, juſt at a time 
when the garriſon was reduced to the laſt e- 
tremity, defeated their ſquadron and brought his 
ſhips ſafe into the harbour of St. Malo. This 
exploit gave the conſtable a high opinion of Engliſh 
courage, and being a native of Brittany, the French 
court imagined that he did not act with his uſual 
vigour againſt the duke. In the mean time a peſti- 
lence made dreadful havock in the north of Eng- 
land, and the Scots taking advantage of this ca- 
lamity, made a furious irruption into that country, 
where they met with little reſiſtance, _ both the 
country and prince, pal towns being almoſt depopu- 
lated ; which gave the invaders an opportunity of 
committing the moſt ſhocking barbarities on the 
* inhabitants. ; | 

reat preparations were now made, 
and events of the greateſt conſequences l 
expected from the aſſiſtance of the duke of Brittany. 
The command of the army was conferred on the 
duke of Buckingham, who E landed at Calais, 
marched from thence into Brittany, without having 
met with any oppoſition. But in the interval the king 
of France was carried off in the flower of his age, 


and his ſon, Charles VI. who ſucceeded him, being 


a minor, a treaty of accommodation was concluded 
between France and the duke of Brittany: where- 

upon the earl of Buckingham returned to England. 
Not any actions of importance had hitherto been 


perfor 
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erſormed againſt France; yet the great expences 
attending ſeveral fruitleſs expeditions, had reduced 
he Engliſh treaſury to ſo low an ebb, that in order 
5 raiſe neceſſary ſupplies, a new and cxtraordinary 


oll-tax was impoſed by parliament, of three groats | 


upon every perſon in the realm, above the age of 
Sheen, to be levied in each town by collectors ap- 

ointed for that purpoſe: and it was decreed, that 
in raiſing the tax, the wealthy ſhould aſſiſt the poor, 
according to the value of their eſtates. 

This impoſition, added to the preſumptuous be- 
haviour of the tax-gatherers, occaſioned one of the 
moſt ſingular inſurrections recorded in the annals 
of hiſtory. The people had already acquired, by an 
admiſſion into the legiſlature, a degree of indepen- 
dence, and given ſeveral indications of their deſire 
to break thoſe chains whereby they had long been 
ruled, under a haughty nobility. Enthuſiaſm alſo 


aſſiſted to ſtrengthen this deſire, and to make the 


commonalty acquainted with their own 1mportance. 
John Ball, a turbulent but popular preacher, viſited 
various parts of the kingdom, and cvery where en- 
couraged his levelling notions of equal right ro all 
the goods of nature; and the tyranny of artificial 
diſtinctions, introduced by a few powerful rulers, 
in order to aggrandize themſelves, and degrade the 
more conliderable part of the ſpecies. Thele tenets 
were received and embraced by the populace, with 
the greateſt avidity, and kindled in their minds thoſe 
dangerous Ipirks of ambition, which ſoon after 
burſt out into an open flame, and ended, which muſt 
ever be the relult, in the deſtruction of their ſe— 
ducing leaders. The methods fixed upon to col- 
lect the tax, in their tendency, promoted the confu- 
ſion in the nation, which ſprung from the inflamed 
paſſions of a lawleſs multitude. The king farmed 
the tax to a ſet of rapacious collectors, who extorted 
the money with the utmoſt rigour, and thereby ir- 


ritated the minds of the people to a higher degree. 


The inſurrection began in Effex, where a report 
was propagated, that the peaſants were doomed to 
deſtruction, their houſes to the flames, and their 
farms to plunder. While they were alarmed with 
this rumour, one of the perſons employed in col- 
lecting the tax, had entered into a diſpute with one 
Walter of Deptford in Kent, a tyler, known after- 
wards by the name of Wat Tyler, who refuſed to 
pay for his daughter, on account of her not being 
yet of the age aſſigned by the ſtatute. The brutal 
officer inſiſted on her being a full grown woman ; 
and had the inſolence to proceed to acts of inde- 
cency, in order to diſcover, as he obſerved, the 
ſigns of her puberty ; at which the father being juſtly 
enraged, was provoked to ſuch a degree, that he 
knocked out his brains with a tyling hammer. This 
action was applauded by the by-ſtanders, who ex- 
claimed, that it was high time for the people to be 
revenged on their tyrants, and to defend their na- 
tive liberty, Encouraged by the example of their 
friends in Eſſex, they inſtantly flew to arms, and 
the ſpirit of rebellion ſpread like a contagion, 
through the counties of Suſſex, Hertford, and Suf-- 
folk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. It in- 
creaſed moſt rapidly, and the populace had thrown 
off all regard to their governors before they had the 
leaſt notice of their danger. Not only diſcontented 
peaſants, but all the e profligates, and 
elperate villains in theſe counties, took the field 
on this occaſion ; and being headed by Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Millar, the moſt 
audacious of their aſſociates, they committed all 
manner of outrages both in the perſons and property 
© ne gentry, pulling down their houſes, putting to 
all the juſtices and practitioners of the law, 
1 burying all-court-rolls and records. 

A. D. 1381 


ther, they I 
0. 19. 


When the ſeveral parties from dif- 
' ferent counties were collected toge- 
mounted to one hundred thoufand men, 


— 


turbulent pricſt, which 


| 


who on the twelfth of June, aſſembled ar Black- 


heath, the place appointed for a general rendezvous. 
Ball, a principal incendiary, was remarkably aſſi- 
duous in ſtirring up his hearers to madnefs and 
fury; and in conſequence of the harangues of this 
were well adapted to the 
underſtandings of his audience, houſes were de- 
moliſhed, churches plundered, goals broke open, 
and every diſorder committed, that can be expected 
to proceed from an exaſperated, lawleſs multitude. 
As ſoon as the whole body was formed, they choſe 
Wat Tyler their general. The duke of Lancaſter was 
at this time on the borders of Scotland; the regular 
troops in the kingdom were very inconſiderable ; ſo 
that the governinent was thrown into. the utmoſt 
confuſion, as having every thing to fear from this law- 
leſs rabble. The princeſs dowager of Wales, return- 
ing from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and paſſing 
through the midſt of them, they not only inſulted 
her attendants, but ſome of the moſt audacious 
among them kiſſed her, in order to ſhew their pur- 


poſe of levelling all mankind ; however they allowed 
the king's mother to continue her journey without 
A council was now 


attempting any farther injury. 
called in the Tower, and it was agreed, that a 
meſſage ſhould be ſent from the king, to demand 


the reaſon of ſuch a tumulruous meeting. The 


meſſengers were inſormed by the inſurgents, that 
they had aſſembled in that manner to ſettle the 
affairs of the nation; and if his majeſty was deſirous 
of being more particularly informed, he muſt repair 
in perſon to their camp. Richard was adviſed to 
comply with their requeſt, With this view the 
king ſailed down the river in his barge ; but on his 
approaching the ſhore, ſuch ſymptoms of tumult 
and inſolence appeared, that Simon Sudbury, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the chancellor, and Sir Ro- 
bert Hales, grand prior of the knights hoſpitallers, 


treaſurer of England, hurried him back to the 


Tower. The rebels, thus diſappointed, called 
aloud, Treaſon! Treaſon! Then proceeding to 
Southwark, they plundered ſeveral houſes, and 
murdered ſome Flemiſh merchants. They ſtruck 
off the head of every lawyer who unfortunately fell 


into their hands: even eccleſiaſtics, who belonged 


to ſpiritual 'courts, ſhared the ſame fate; it being 
one of Ball's maxims, that while there was any law 
no liberty could exiſt. However, amidſt all their 
acts of violence, they affected to preſerve an ap- 
pearance of loyalty ro Richard's perſon. They 
even took an oath for that purpoſe ; but it con- 
tained an expreſs clauſe for excluding from the 


throne every perſon whoſe name was John, becauſe 


the duke of Lancaſter, whom they hated, was of 
that name. Nevertheleſs, that they might not in- 
jure their plauſible pretences for riſing, they paid 
ready money for every thing they received, and by 
that means rendered themſelves ſo very agreeable 
to the common people in and about London, that 
on their approach, the magiſtrates thought it pru- 
dent to open the gate of the bridge, and give them 


ſree admiſſion into the city, in order to prevent the 


ravages and murder they had begun in Southwark, 
being joined by the priſoners confined in the King's 
Bench and Marſhalſea. Being thus maſters of the 
city, they were joined by the populace; and going 
to the Savoy, the ſtately palace of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, they burnt that ſuperb ſtructure, with all the 
jewels, plate, and rich furniture. One of the rioters 
being detected in endeavouring to conceal a piece 
of plate for his own uſe, was ſeized by ſome of his 
companions,” and thrown immediately into the 
flames, boaſting, that they were not come as thieves, 
ro enrich themſelves by plunder, but to redreſs the 
grievances ' of the nation, and reſtore a perfect 
equality among the people; this affected appearance 
ot diſintereſtedneſs, it muſt be confeſſed, has raiſed 


them above the level of the nuſcreants in 1780, 
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and at that time increaſed their credit with the 
middling and lower claſſes of citizens: yet their ex- 
ecrable deſigns bordered upon folly in the extreme; 


thus inflamed, to a ſufficient height for executing 
any deteſtable project. From the Savoy they turned 
back to the Temple, where they burned all the re- 


cords, books, and papers they could find, and laid 


the whole ſtructure in aſhes. The magnificent 


priory of St John, Clerkenwell, ſnared the ſame fare. - 


After having performed theſe exploits, they divided 
themſelves into three bodies ; one under their leader 


Jack Straw, marched to Heighberry, about two 


miles north of London, and reduced to aſhes a ſpa- 
cious edifice belonging to the knights of St. John. 
A ſecond body which conſiſted chiefly of the people 
of Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, proceeded to Mile-end 


Green; and a third diviſion, with Wat Tyler at 


their head, poſted themſelves in St. Catherine's, and 
about the Tower, | 
The Eſſex men, who had taken up their quarters 
at Mile-end, and who appeared the moſt reaſonable, 
ſent a meſſage to the king, with whom he was ad- 


viſed to treat in perſon. At the ſame time their 
companions on Tower-hill intercepted the pro- 


viſions intended for his majeſty, and loudly de- 
manded the heads of the chancellor and the trea- 


ſurer, Though the archers and men at arms in the 


Tower were able to defend ir againſt ſuch an un- 
diſciplined and ill armed mob, they were ſo intimi- 
dated, that they could not even manage their arms; 
and Richard being afraid of exaſperating the rebels, 
by refuſing to grant them a conference, agreeable 
to their requeſt, found means to repair to Mile-end, 
notwithſtanding all the vigilance of Tyler. When 


arrived among the ſeditious rioters, the king ac- 


coſted them with great affability ; told them he was 


their king, and came to redreſs all their grievances. 
In anſwer to this demand, they required to be freed 


from bondage, and particularly that of villainage, 
and that they, their heirs, and lands, ſhould for ever 
remain free; they requeſted likewiſe freedom of 


commerce in market towns, without toll or impoſt ; | 


and a general pardon for all offences. Theſe re- 
queſts were immediately complied with. Charters 
being drawn up, were delivered to them, ſealed and 
executed the next morning; which condeſcenſion 
on the ſide of the king had ſo good an effect on the 
Eſſex - men, that they immediately returned to their 
ſeveral homes. In the mean time Tyler, at the 
head of his Kentiſh- men, demanded entrance into 


the Tower of London. Within this fortreſs were 


welve hundred of the beſt troops in the kingdom, 
but the fear of famine, added to the terror of the 
princeſs, prevailed on the king to grant the rebels 
admiſſion, and the gates of the Tower were thrown 
open, 'Their behaviour now was truly inhuman. 

hey dragged Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, out of the fortreſs, and beheaded him with 
all the circumſtances of ſavage barbarity. The 
lord treaſurer, Sir Robert Hales, with Legg, the 
"Jemifh farmer of the land-tax, ſuffered the ſame 
ate. A franciſcan friar was put to death; and 
they made a merit of permitting the ladies to re- 
main without being violated. kitten other per- 
ſons were maſſacred in cool blood; one of whom 
was the friar, becauſe he had been intimate with the 
duke of Lancaſter, Even the king's mother was 
treated: with the greateſt indignities. Succeſs and 
ſhedding blood, inſtead of ſatiating, increaſed the 
ſanguinary diſpoſition of theſe , brutiſh inſurgents. 
Every perſon of note was ſacrificed as a victim to 
their lawleſs barbarity, Lyons, a famous merchant, 
was murdered, and thirty Flemings, who had been 
dragged from the churches in and about London, 
had their heads ſtruck off in the open ſtreets, 

At length Tyler, who now ſecmed to. thirſt for 


and the liquor of which they drank very plentifully, | 
in the houſes they plundered, carried their madneſs, 


| 


J 


blood, entertained thoughts of murdering the kin, 
with all his nobility, and laying the city of Long,” 
in aſhes. Ir appears that he only waited for thy 
forcements from Hertfordſhire, and the adjacent 
counties, in order to execute this inhuman refs. 
tion; for when the king ſent to acquaint the rabhl. 
of the terms he had granted the Eſſex-men, and that 
they might enjoy the ſame advantages, the miſcreant 
Tyler inſolently replied, that he would embrack 

eace if he liked the conditions. Nay, fo gb; 
nately did they perſiſt in their ſeditious Proceed. 
ings, that they not only rejected three diſſerent 
forms of charters, but openly avowed their reſoly. 
tion of not making a peace, without all laws were 
extinguiſhed, and they had the liberty of Putting all 
lawyers to death. The citizens now too plainly 
ſaw their error, in admitting without refiſtance ſuch 
a lawleſs multitude into the city. Walworth, the 
mayor, and Philpot, one of the aldermen, promiſed 
to ſupport the King againſt the rebels, provided 
means could be found to amuſe them ſome time 
with propoſals for an accommodation. Richard 
therefore ſent Sir John Newton to Tyler, requiring 
him to meet the king, in order to conſider his ob. 
jections to the charters. Having delivered his meſ. 
ſage, the knight deſired Wat to make haſte, the 
king being then waiting for him in Smithficld, at.“ 
tended by the lord mayor and other officers of Lon. 
don. Tyler replied, he would come when he 
thought proper, and, probably now ſomewhat 
alarmed, he moved toward Smithfield, at the head 


of the inſurgents, with a very flow pace. Newton 


begged he would quicken his march. „ Make 
* what haſte you plcaſe,” replicd the inſolent leader, 
« I ſhall take my own time.” The true reaſon of 
this delay aroſe from his deſire of deferring the 
conference till the arrival of his expected reinforce- 
ment. But by this time the magiſtrates of London 
had joined their ſovereign with a large body of well- 
armed citizens; and Sir Robert Knolles had entered 
the city at the head of a thouſand veterans to act as 
occaſion ſhould require, When Wat Tyler came 
into Smithfield, Sir John Newton told him, that both 
duty and decency required he ſhould be uncovered 
in the preſence of his ſovereign ; but the traitor was 
ſo highly offended, that he aimed a ſtroke at him 
with his dagger, Exaſperated at this inſolent at- 
tempt upon his life, Newton would probably have 
diſpatched the ruſſian, had not the king interpoſed, 
and ſuddenly advancing, enquired of him what he had 
to requeſt? Tyler made ſuch extravagant demands, 
and delivered himſelf in ſo incoherent a manner, 
that the king could make no reply, He demanded 
that all antient laws ſhould be aboliſhed ; that all 
bondmen ſhould be free; that all warrens, parks, 
and chaſes ſhould be laid open; and that every per: 
ſon ſhould have free liberty to fiſh, fowl, and hunt, 
in every part of the kingdom. He added ſeveral 
other particulars relative to his levelling plan, but 
in ſo confuſed a manner that they were not under- 
ſtood. The king not being able to comprehend 
the meaning of what this illiterate fellow had ad- 
vanced, kept ſilence. This the demagogue col 
ſidered as a contemptuoùs refuſal. He now dil 
covered a gloomy ominous countenance, and ap- 
peared in all the diſorder which actuates a weas 
mind, when on the point of plunging deep ino 
wickedneſs, The dagger ſhook as he graſped it 
he ſhifted it from one hand to the other; he fur- 
veyed-the royal perſon with all the ſymptons of 1r- 
relolute guilt, as if making a place where the blo" 
might be mortal, At laſt he raiſed the dagger, af 
ſeized the reins of Richard's horſe. Walwonb, 
who had with difficulty curbed his reſentment h. 


' therto, was now ſo exaſperated at the behaviour e 
this audacious rebel, that, without conſidering 


what danger he expoſed his maſter, he diſchatte 
ſuch a blow with his mace, at the head of the - 
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Fs gunned him, when Philpot laid him dead 
boi bis dagger, under the horle's belly. 
this the rebels, 


jus immediately bent their bows. 


«ed, by a conduct which ſbewed great bold- 
a and prudence in a young prince not quite 
ſeventeen years of age. 


s the rebels, calling out to them in a reſo- 
Aa net 4% What! will you kill your king? 


| Give yourſelves no concern for the Joſs of your 


leader, Follow me. I will be your captain; and' 
will grant all your deſires.” The rebels, over- 
awed by his preſence, and not leſs by his magna- 


nimity, 


entering the city, he led them into the fields near 
Illington, where he was immediately joined by Sir 
Robert Knolles, and ſome thouſands of Londoners. 
The rebels were now ſo much diſcourged at the 


ſight of thele troops, that, on the king's repeating - 


his offer of granting them the ſame charter he had 
before given to the people of Eſſex, they threw 
down their arms, and implored the royal mercy. 
Sir Robert propoſed puniſhing the ringleaders with 
inſtant death on the ſpot; but the king granted 
them a free pardon, and diſmiſſed them all with 
the ſame charters. their comrades had received. 
But at the ſame time he iſſued a proclamation, for- 
bidding the citizens to hold correſpondence with 


the rebels, or to admit any of them within the 


Uberties and walls of London. 
Neyertheleſs, the death of 
perſion of his followers, did not extinguiſh. en- 
titely the flames of rebellion, | 
Hertfordſhire, Suffolk, and Norfolk, ſtill continued 
their outrages ; but the latter of theſe were attacked 


Upon 
giving a dreadful ſhout, cried 
4 Our captain is dead | revenge! revenge!“ 
But Richard 
revented the conſequences that might have been 


Inſtead of flying from, 
he, with admirable preſence of mind advanced. 


2 
* 
5 


implicitly: followed him; and to prevent 
any diſorder that might have ariſen from their 


” „ ³ 0 


33 


— 


will ſuffer equal puniſhment with .thoſe Knaves and 


ſhewed no mercy. 


Wat Tyler, and dis- 


and. routed by the biſhop of Norwich, and a great 


principal accomplices, being taken, were hanged 
as traitors, and the quiet of the county was ſoon 
re-eſtabliſhed, After this ſuccels, 


marched into the counties of Cambridge and 


Hluntingdon, where he reduced all the mutinous 
peaſants to their duty; and entering Suffolk, 


routed all the mal-contents in that diſtrict, who 
had committed terrible ravages, ' However, not- 
withſtanding the ill ſucceſs of other inſurgents, Þ 
thole of Eſſex ſent deputies to the king, to procure Þ 


a confirmation of their charter. But - Richard's 


lituation, was now changed; for the; nobility and | 
gentry, finding themſelves. to be the principal | 


marks aimed at, had flocked to London with all 


their retainers, and Richard had taken the field 


with forty thouſand men. He therefore iſſued & a 


proclamation, requiring all tenants to perform their 
accuſtomed ſervices; and then marched in perſon Þ 
againſt the rebels of Eſſex, who, having been de- 
feated in two battles, ſued for mercy. Theſe in- 
parents, the 
on were re- 


ſurrections being in a great meaſure 
charters of enfranchiſement and par 
voked ; the peaſants were reduced to the ſame low 
condition as before, and commiſſions were iſſued 
for trying the ringleaders; among whem John Ball, 
the fanatic prieſt, and Jack Straw, with many of 
their accomplices, being convicted of high treaſon, 
luffered the puniſhment due to their crimes. From 
their ſate, the people of this age may learn the 
invaluable eſtimation of their precious conſtitution 
| And equal government, and not haſtily to engage 
n riots and popular inſurrections, which generally, 
if not always, end in their own deſtruction ; for 
Popular inſurrections, where they have no perſons 
of rank and diſtinction at their head, who have 
genius and influence to govern them, and to 


The inſurgents of 


the prelate | 


q at J Chriſtendom.” On the death of Gregory X.. t 
number of them flain in the purſuit. . John Lit- 


teſter, or the dyer, who headed them, and his 


before the biſhop was empowered by t 
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' awaken their attention to the volce of reaſon, pri - 
+ dence, and humanity, degenerate into. Jicentious 


mobs. 'The moſt daring, vicious, and abandoned, 


ſports ; all the laws of r 10 nature, and 
Juſtice are trampled under foot; and with what- 
ever | laudable views they may have been firſt 
actuated, every valuable purpoſe. is ſure to be de- 
feated ; and the more upright” in their intentions, 


& © 0 a 5 = vo 9 


get the lead; cruelty and rapine become, wanton” | 


fools who have deluded them. It is ſaid, that 


beſides thoſe infurgents who fell with their ,attns in 
their hands, above fifteen hundred were put to 
death by the common hangman. . Judge Trefila 

was commiſſioned to take a 'circuit through” th 

ſeveral counties,' and try the guilty, the number 
of whom being great, he had an opportunity, of 
indulging his naturally cruel temper by pong 
the unfortunate, miſguided wretches, to whom he 
| During theſe tranſa&ions; 
Richard proceeded to diſtinguiſh the magiſtracy of 
London, who had ſo well deſerved his favour. 
Walworth, lord-mayor, Philpot, and four other al- 


dermen, were knighted; and the mayor had on 


hundred pounds a year, ſettled upon himſelf and 
bis heirs. Shortly after thefe diſturbances, a treaty 
of marriage was concluded between the king, and 
Anne, ſiſter of Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia. The 
princeſs arrived in England a few days before Chriſt- 
mas, and the nuptials were ſolemnized after the holi- 


days. She was crowned at Weſtminſter with great 
pomp, and tournaments were held upon that occaſion. 


At this period, the ſtate of public  _- 
affairs was no leſs unſettled on the * ws 382. 


continent than in England; and ſeveral events 


happened, which threatened to involve all Europe 
in confuſion. Conferences had been opened be- 
tween England and France, but they were ſuf. 
pended by an eccleſiaſtical diſpute that divided al 


inhabitants of Rome inſiſted his ſucceſſor ſoul 
reſide in that city. This reſolution was ſignifie 

to the college of cardinals, moſt of whom wete 
natives of France; and theſe, in a formal inſtrü- 
ment, proteſted againſt the validity of the election, 


ſhould any violence be offered to the conclave. | 
On the day of election, the Romans became  - 
reſolute, that the cardinals were awed into ſub- 


miſſion to their will; and the archbiſhop of Bari 
choſen, aſſumed the title of Urban VI. but 


— | 0 | 
| the French cardinals retiring to Naples, diſclaimed 


this election as extorted, and proceeded to a new 
choice, which fell upon the cardinal of' Geneva, 
who took the name of Clement VII. Urban, 
dreading the reſentment of ſo powerful a nation as 
France, and deſirous of ingratiating himſelf with 


the potentates of Europe, created, twenty-nine car- 


dinals in one day, among | | 
Alengon, a prince of the blood of France. On 
the other hand, Clement preached up a cruſade 


againſt Richard and his ſubjects; while Urban not 


only fulminated his excommunications againſt. all 
the adherents of Clement, 'but alſo ſent over. a 
commiſſion to Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, 
nominating him leader of a cruſade againſt.the 
anti-pope, his rival, With this commiſſion. the 


pope ſent him plenary powers, as his legate, to 


grant the ſame indulgences to all who engaged in 


this expedition, as to thoſe who carried arm 


againſt the infidels. The publication of this cru. 
ſade in England, anſwered the moſt ſanguine wiſhes 
of the pontiff, The nobility, gentry, clergy, re 
almoſt all ranks of people, engaged in it with: the' 
ſame ardour and alacrity, as if they had been going 
to fight againſt an enemy that threatened to put a 
riod to the Chriſtian name, All ranks of both 
exes contributed largely towards the expence, even, 
king to 
7; pur 


g whom was Philip of 
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put the pope s ſcheme in execution. However, it 


of Dunkirk. 
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Was at length reſolved, by a parliamentary decree, 


that the biſhop of Norwich ſhould tranſport his 


troops to Calais and join the Flemings; upon 


which the biſhop began to aſſemble his forces, and 
was joined by a great number of volunteers, who! 
embarked in the expedition from religious motives. 


A. D. 1383. 


Wich thele he paſſed over to 
Calais, where he landed on the 
fourth of May, and ſoon found himſelf at the 
head of fifty thouſand, foot, and two thouſand 
horſe. His firſt attempt was upon Gravelines, 
which he carried by aſſault. The. inhabitants of 
Dunkirk, intimidated by this exploit, opened their 
gates to the victor. Caſſel, Furnes, Oſtend, and 
all the towns on the ſea coaſt, followed the example 
Alarmed at this progreſs of the 
biſhop, the count of Flanders, who was in the 
French intereſt, prepared to give him battle. 
Norwich, depending on the enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition 
of his followers, marched to meet the enemy, and 
a bloody battle enſued, in which the count was 
totally defeated, and ſeveral cities afterwards ſur- 
rendered to the Engliſh. The king of France, at 
the head of one hundred thouſand men, now ad- 
vanced to check the progreſs of the cruſaders; 
and the biſhop's forces, by the continual arrival of 
freſh ws (69 from England, being increaſed to 
ninety thouſand, he determined to hazard a battle 
with the French. But many of his volunteers and 
recruits were the very dregs of the people, at once 
ignorant of diſcipline, and impatient of command. 
Beſides, ſome mutineers in his army inſiſted, before 
they marched. into France, on his attempting the 


reduction of Ypres, where they expected to acquire 
an immenſe booty. 


It was in vain to oppoſe their 
obſtinate determination; and the biſhop, contrary 
to his own judgment, was under a neceſſity of in- 


8 
on with great intrepidity; yet the Engliſh were re- 
pulſed in ſeveral furious aſſaults, by which means 


the people, that they rejected all military reſtraint, 
ravaged the adjacent country, and deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that the biſhop, finding it impracticable 
to execute his deſign, retired to Dunkirk, leaving 
his artillery and ammunition in the hands of the 
enemy. Sir Hugh Calverly, and Sir Thomas Trivet, 
threw thernſelves into Barbourg, which was im- 
racy inveſted by the king of France; but 
thoſe galla 

in which the French were repulſed with great 
ſlaughter, and then obtained an honourable capitu- 
lation, by virtue of which they returned to Calais, 


Charles, marching to Gravelincs, found the biſhop 


ſo reſolute in his defence, that he propoſed to treat 
ML... 
Norwich, diffident of the courage of his cru- 
ſaders, demanded a ceſſation of hoſlilitics ſor a 


certain number of days, at the expiration whereof | 


he promiſed to give a definitive anſwer. The terms 
offered were, that he and his army ſhould have a 
free conduct to any place he ſhould name, and 
fiſteen thouſand marks in ready money, provided 
he ſurrendered the town without diſmantling its 


fortifications. His requeſt. being granted, he im- 


ſenlible 
- debauch Tarrounded his table, 


mediately diſpatched a meſſenger to England, 


preſſing, in the molt earneſt manner, a ſufficient | 
. reinforcement of men and. neceſſary ſupplies. 


Richard had by this time greatly degenerated from 
his fathet's virtues, by plunging into all exceſs of 
riot and debauchery, He 5 84 ſurrounded 
with pernicious ſycophants, who inflamed inſtead 
of checking the rendency of his headſtrong paſſions, 
which knew no reſtraint, He had not one faithful 
counſellor to adviſe, remonſtrate, or make him 
of the errors of his conduct. Riot and 
and made up the 
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that place. The approaches were carried 


| they were ſo N e particularly the dregs of 


2 


nt officers ſtood two deſperate aſſaults, 


a rl 


| 


|| prerogatives of royalty valuable only in their fur. 


| ſullied the glory of England. The few prudent 


| parliament, one was aſſembled at Weſtminſter on 


| king's proceedings. 


England both by ſea and land, it was reſolved in 
4 parliament to raiſe a conſiderable army, and to 


king of Scotland to collect his forces, and com- 


ment. He ſaw his nephew ſurrounded by the moſt 
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| morning and evening of his days. The juden 
he formed of his friends, was ſited hy 15 
meaſure of their adulations; he conſidered f 


niſhing out the gratifications of luxury and Mao 
nificence, When he received the biſhop's lets, 
- his brain being heated with wine, he called * 
his horſe, and poſted alone ſrom Daventry in 
.. Northamptonſhire to London, breathing detto. 
tion to France, and threatening to take in perſon 
- the ſevereſt vengeance, In his cooler m 
however, he ſent for the duke of Lancaſter, and 
appointed him to take the command of an army. 
.deltined ro relieve Gravelines. But through the 
- intemperance of the king, and the tardineſz of 
- Lancaſter, the truce expired before they cod 
embark, and Norwich was obliged, to accept of the 
terms offered him by Charles. Accordingly he re. 
tired to Calais, from whence he embarked the 
wretched remains of his army for England. Prom 
this example of Richard's weak conduct; ſome idea 
may be formed of his capacity for government 
and of the caule of thoſe diſorders which ob 


TY 


oments, 


perſons who ſaw and bewailed them, were ſilenced 
by the humour of the times; and calamity only 
as in theſe days, was the alone phyſician that could 
cure the madneſs of its authors. Extortion and 
rapacity, heats and diviſions, reigned in the city of 
London, and all received encoufagement from the 
venality of the court. | 

The duke of Lancaſter was far from approving 
of the expedition of the biſhop of Norwich; but 
unfortunately, his own private affairs kept him 
from acting the part dictated by his better judg- 


abandoned of mankind, who conſidered him as 
their property; yet he could not diſoblige them for 
fear of hurting his own intereſt. He therefore 
choſe to reſide at a diſtance from court, eſteemin 

a private retirement the true poſt of honour, a, 
affected to apply himſelf in taking care of the na- 
tion's concerns in Scotland. The biſhop of Lon- 
don alſo reſigned the great ſeal, which was delivered 
to the ſon of a rich merchant, who ſupplied the king 
with money at an exorbitant | intereſt, and by gra- 
tifying his follies, ſerved his own uſurious purpoſes, 
at the expence of his country's good. The king, 
by ſquandering his revenue on paraſites and plea- 
ſures; and the queen, by profuſion to her needy | 
countrymen, had exhauſted their finances, Their 
neceſſities, therefore, together with the ſituation 
of public affairs, requiring the interpoſition of a 


the firſt of November ; and, in conſideration of the 
exigencies of the ftate, they granted a conſiderable 
ſublidy, notwithſtanding their diſapprobation of the 


he Scots having for ſome time A. D 5 
paſt infeſted the northern counties 385. 
and intelligence being received, that, in con- 
junction with the French, they intended to invade 


— 


uw a ſufficient ſubſidy for the defence of the 
ingdom.” In the mean time, Charles preſſed the 


mence hoſtilities in the north; but that prince 
refuſed compliance, without certain information of 
the landing of the French in the ſouthern parts 
of England. But Robert, now king of Scotland, 
applied to the regency of Charles VI. for a body 
of cavalry, on which they- ſent John de Vienne, 
admiral of France, with fifteen hundred men at 
arms, to ſupport the Scots in their incurſions againſt 
the Engliſh, LEES N 
Richard, reſolving to march againfl the Scots in 
his forces at 


| perſon, appointed a regdezvous of 
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3 upon Tyne, where a great number of 
eg alewbled 0 ſhare the glory of the king's 
eee. At the ſame time a fleet of tranſ- 
1 ts attended the motions of the army, in order 

a” ply it with proviſions, in caſe ſubſiſtence 
5251 fail in Scotland. He now entered that 
kingdom by Berwick, at the head of ſixty thouſand 

en, while the Scots, as uſual, abandoned their 
e to be plundered; and the French com- 
ande expreſſing his ſurpriſe at this conduR, 
0 let him know, that their cattle being driven; 
1 places of ſecurity, their houſes and goods were 
of little value, and they could eafily repair the 
loſſes they ſuſtained in this. reſpect, by an incurſion 
into er In conformity to this policy, when 
Richard entered Scotland on the eaſt, thirty thou- 
ſand of the Scots, attended by the F rench, entered 
England by the. weſt, extending theirWevaſtations 
through Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lanca- 
ſhire, and returned unmoleſted with an immenſe 
booty. Meanwhile Richard advanced as far as 
Edinburgh, burning and deſtroying all the towns 
and villages on each fide of him; but when his 
moſt experienced officers adviſed him to march 
towards the weſtern coaſt, in order to intercept the 
enemy in their return, he weakly rejected their 
counſel, His impatience to enjoy his favourite 
pleaſures, induced him to return with his army to 


the Scots, finding in the kind of war to which 


allies ſo ill, that they returned home greatly diſ- 


the king's arrival at Weſtminſter he ſummoned a 
arliament, who granted a large ſubſidy, to enable 
the duke of Lancaſter to aſſiſt the king of Portugal, 
he having promiſed the duke, on that condition, 


the ſame time Richard conferred honours and pre- 
ferments on his unworthy creatures and favourites, 
to the injury of the deſerving, and the diſpleaſure 
of his people, who on this account deſpiſed his 
government and hated his perſon. © . 
Long had the French been jealous | 
* Be 1808. of l the Engliſh bore 1 their 
country, and now imagined a favourable. oppor- 
unity offered of wreſting the ſea-ports out of their 
hands; the duke of Lancaſter having carried all 
the flower of the Engliſh military force into Spain, 
in order to proſecute his empty claim to the crown 
of Caſtile. Great preparations were therefore made 
in France for an invaſion of England, as the moſt 
likely method of ſucceeding in their deſign,” With 
theſe views, Cliſſon the conſtable was ſent into 
Brittany, where, in conjunQion, with, that duke, | 
he formed the liege of Breſt, til} poſſeſſed: by the 
Engliſn. Another army, under the high-admiral 
of France, was fent to block up Cherburg in Nor- 
mandy; while a third was ordered to keep a watch- 
ul eye over the garriſon of Calais, and other places 
poſſeſſed by the Eugliſh in Picardy. A prodigious 
et and army were colle&ed at 'Sluys. - All the 
nobility of France were engaged in this enterpriſe, 
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at Arras, conſiſted of eighty thouſand men in arms, 


* 


den ſhips of all ſorts were ready at Sluys, io 
e e el | 
ines, of a new conſtruttion, were put on board 


arbours were put in a poſture of deſenee; 


21. 


F | 
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England, having incurred much expence, and not 
performed any action worthy of notice. Soon after, || than to govern. the kingdom. This favourite en- 


they confined themſelves, that a beavy body of | 
: French cavalry was of little uſe, they treated their || 


and the Engliſ were kept for ſome time in per- | 


petal alarms. The French army, when reviewed || 


wich their followers on horſeback, belides a valt | 
number on foot, + Twelve hundred and eighty- || 


carry over this numerous army, and ſeveral warlike 


£ lei. All Europe fixed their attention on ibis 
| Ig armament. The Engliſh were - intimi- | 


* RTF. 


put to ſea to watch the motions of the enemy; and 
all the beacons, on the coaſt, were prepared for 
giving an alarm, whenever they ſhould} appear.“ 
Every prudent meaſure, which reaſon could ſug- 
geſt, was purſued with the utmoſt alacrity. But, 
| the ſafety of England was to ſpring from other, 
| cauſes, independent of human wiſdom, for which: 
| ſhe has frequently had reaſon. gratefully to ac- 
1 knowledge the goodneſs of preſerving Providence. 
About the latter end of October the F rench forces 
' were embarked, and the fleet ſailed out of harbour. 
with a fair wind; but had not left the coaſt more 
than two hours, before a violent ſtorm, aroſe, 
which diſperſed. to different quarters the whole, 
| navy : part of which were driven back to Sluys ;: 
part either ſunk in the raging ocean, or were daſhed- 
upon the rocks; and ſome. of them were taken by 
| the Engliſh, Thus the mighty project of many days 
was rendered abortive in a few moments. 
| No language can deſcribe the timidity and dif-. 
traction which, at this period, prevailed in the 
Engliſn cabinet; nor ſcarcely to conceive the. 
luxury and effeminacy which pervaded the Engliſh, 
court. With a view of freeing. himſelf from the 
ſubje&tion in which he was held by his uncles, 
Richard threw himſelf into the arms of Robert de: 
Vere, earl of Oxford, a young nobleman of an 
agreeable figure, but of very diſſolute manners, 
therefore more calculated to corrupt the prince, 


groſſed the affection of Richard; and by gaining, 
an aſcendancy over him, governed him, with abſo- 
lute authority. Richard, ſetting no bounds, to his 
partial fondneſs, created him marquis of Dublin, a: - 


guſted with the country and its inhabitants. . On || title before unknown in England. He then made 
him duke of Ireland; and transferred to him for; 


life the entire ſovereignty of that iſland, The 


king alſo gave him in marriage his couſin- german, 


the earl of Bedford's daughter; and though. that: 
to recognize his title to the crown of Caſtile. At 


lady was of an unexceptionable, character, he ſoon; 


+ & a# 


after permitted,, him - to,, divorce. her, in order to, 
marry a young Bohemian lady,,who;waited on, his 
queen, with whom that, nobleman, bad become 
enamoured; The whole attention of, the, court Mas 
turned to this favourite; all favours paſſed through 
his hands; and by his mediation alone, agceſs 40 
the king could only be obtained, The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, a prelate of worth and ability, Wag 
| ſet aſide, and jretired from public buſineſs; while 
the archbiſhop of Vork, without one amiable qua- 
lity, engroſſed a great hare of the king's favours 
Alexander Nevil, and judge Treſilian, Who never 
wanted reaſons to jultifſy what he. knew: would 
pleaſe. his maſter, ſtood high in, his elteem. Michael 
de la Pole, the chancellor, lately created earl of 
Suffolk, was another of his, favourites. He, was 
poſſeſſed of great military, talents, and had;lerve 
in the army with applauſe, He had alſo, been emy 
ployed in ſeyeral embaſſies and, treaties, of: peace, 
| in all which he had diſtinguiſhed.;himſelf by hiß 
prudence, judgment, and integrity. Vet the jea: 


4 


louſy. of power produced. great animoſities, be [Ween 


mg 


— 


1] the princes. of the blood and the. chief nobiliy on 


| the one hand, and between the principal, favohrick 
ö 

Vork and. Clouceſter repined at their want, of in 
fluence; diſcontent prevailed in, the, nation ; a i; : 
the people jnſiſted on an impeachment, againlt the 
earl of Suffolk.  An;impeachment was accordingly _ 
drawn up againſt Michael de la Pole, and Gloucelter 
undertook io carry. it up to the, hqufe of. lards.. „It 
was, however, bought proper 19, obſerye. the an- 


Pearance of decency at lealkz;(apd, the, com fl x4 
'\ 
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could not procged in the 1 dilpatch e gf ., public x 
(buſineſs, | Richard, who. lie, xpeacd 


ſent a meſſage by the (peakerits, the king... iD - 
ing, that unleſs, the changellor. was;re er, 


"militia were ordered to the ſea-coaſt;; a fleet | 
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nation he could not conceal; He told the ſpeaker || it was ſufficiently evident, that the intention of the 
very marply, “ That it would better become par- |] party was to render it perpetiial, and that it would 
liament to attend to the buſineſs for which they || be a difficult matter to wreſt the power from their 
were ſummoned, than to concern themſelves with. |] hands: Richard, however, entered a proteſt againſt. 
his ſervanits ;” and left his preſence ſhould be con- |] theſe acts of compulſion at the cloſe of the ſeflion 
ſtrued as a ſanction to their proceedings againſt his |] declaring, that the prerogatives of his crown, hol. 
favourite, he retired to his palace at Eltham in J withſtanding his late conceſſions, - ſhould Rijj bs 
Kent. The parliament ſent a deputation, inviting [| deemed entire and unimpaired. The conſequence 
him to return, threatening, in caſe of refuſal; 10 [[ was a confederacy, which, in the end, occaſioned 
diſſolve, and leave the kingdom, then in danger of [Þ his depoſition. 'Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, the 
a French invaſion, without voting any "upply for [, marſhal ; Piercy, earl of Northumberland; Fig. 
its defence. The king, finding it impoſſible to” f Alan, earl of Arundel; Beauchamp, earl of War. 
divert the parliament from their reſolution; pre- |] wick, and Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, were 
vailed on the earl of Suffolk to reſign the great cloſely united with each other and the prince, 
ſeal, which was delivered to the biſhop of Ely. || both by friendſhip, and their antipathy to the 
The biſhop of Durham was removed from the office |} minion ; and being no longer kept in awe by the 
of treaſurer, which was conferred on the biſhop of ]| king's perſonal charatter, now truly contemptible 
Hereford, and _ de Waltham was made keeper | they ſcornetÞto ſubmit to his corrupt miniſters, and 
of the privy-ſeal. But the commons, not ſatisfied ran to the greateſt extremities in their oppoſition. 
with the removal of the chancellor, impeached || On the other hand, Richard ſoon became ſenſible 
him in full parliament of having purchaſed lands Jof the 'contempt into which he had fallen, by 
and tenements of the king under full value; of |] having his "prerogative thus circumſcribed; ang 
having applied to other uſes a tax granted for the || his favourites, who were yet allowed to remain 
proteftion of the ſea-coaſt, which had been ſhame- |] about his perſon, did not fail to aggravate the 
fully negleQed to the prejudice of the realm; of J injury that had been offered him: he therefore 
having purchaſed for himſelf and his heirs a grant || reſolved to ſeek the means, both of recovering his 
of fifty pounds a year out of the cuſtoms of King- || prerogative, and of being revenged on thaſe who 
fton-upon- Hull, which had been beſtowed upon || had invaded his authority. To this end he at- 
the king's grandfather}; of having, by falſe | infi-! [| tempted to procure a favourable houſe of commons, 
nuations, prevailed on the king to confirm the ſaid || by founding Tome of the ſheriffs, who being then 
purchaſe; of having procured from the pope a returning officers, and alſo magiſtrates of grea 
penſion for his fon John upon the hoſpital of St. I power in the counties, had a confiderable influence 
Antony, to the prejudice 'of the high maſter ; of 1 in eleftions; but as they had moſt of them been 
having obtained divers charters, and pardons for [| appointed by his uncles, they were averſe to all his 
murders, tteaſons, felonies, and other crimes; and [| propoſed meaſures. N 

in particular, a charter of certain franchiſes to the] Ibe king, on this ill ſucceſs, applied 15 54 
caſtle of Dover, to the ſubverſion! of the laws and || to the lawyers and Judges, and pro- 1307. 

the King's courts of judicature; and finally, of [| poſed to them ſome queſtions, which they made 
Having mbezzled ten thouſand marks, which had [| no ſeruple of | anfwering agreeable to his wiſhes, 
been raiſed for the relief of Ghent, by which I They declared; that the late commiſſion was dero- 
means that city was loſt, together with part of the [| gatory to the royalty and prerogatives of his ma- 
money. Suffolk made ſo poor a (defence by way J jeſty; that thoſe by whom it was procured, or who 
of exculpation, that the king himſelf, bo was || adviſed the king to conſent to it, were liable to 
reſent at his trial, could not help ſhaking his [| capital puniſhment; that thoſe by whom he was 
ead, and ſaying, “ Ah! Michael, Michael, ſee || compelled to ſign it, were guilty of high treaſon; 
what thou haſt done!“ Being convifted on clear [| that the king has a right of diflolving parliaments 
evidence, he was committed to the'cuſtody of the || whenever he pleales; that while the parliament 
duke of Glouceſter, who, as conſtable of the king- [| fits, it muſt firſt proceed upon the king's buſineſs; 
dom, ſent him priſoner to Windſor-Caſtle; and all || and that, without his conſent, they cannot impeach 
his illegal grants and proceedings were annulled. || any of bis miniſters and judges. This anſwer they 
Having made this example, Richard expeRted 'to || ſigned in preſence of the archbiſhops of York and 
recover the countenance of his parliament; but be || Dublin, Chicheſter and Bangor, the duke of Ire 
was miſtaken ; for they were determined to make a || land, the earl of Suffolk, and two other of the 
thorough reformation in the management of the || council. It was not long before the determinations 
revenues. They ſaw the miniſters grow rich amidſt [| of this ſecret council reached the ears of the duke 
national penury, and that there was a neceſſity for || of ' Glouceſter and bis adherents, who. reſolved 90 
eſtabliſhing a committee of inquiry and reforma. || prevent the execution of the king's intentions. 
tion. Eleven noblemen were therefore nominated || Having collected their forces, they marched. to. 
for this putpoſe; they were furniſhed wich full J wards London; and the king, on receiving intelll- 
powers for 'inſpeRing the ſtate of the public reve- [| gence of their deſign, haſtened thither, where be 
nue ever ſince the king's acceſſion to the throne; || was received with great ſplendor by Bembre tbe 
| they were fworn to adminiſter juſtice 'to every [| lord-mayor, Who undertook to raiſe fifty thouſand 
perſon in the courſe of this inquiry; and the king men for his ſervice. Next day che confederates 
imſelf took an bath to abide by their determi- [arrived within three miles of London; but infled 
nation. Nor was this all; it was ordained by the Jof entering the city, and proceeding to extrem. 
g arliament, that whoever ſhould adviſe the king [| ties, they wiſely preſerved a ſhew of moderation: 
to make any revocation of the powers granted to [| profeſſed a deep ſenfe of the calamities conſeque" 
the committee, even though his majeſty did not re- on civil diſcord ; propoſed ſchemes of accom 
voke them, ſhould,” for the firſt oftence, forfeit his [| dation; and by private emiffaries inflamed the ſe⸗ 
eſtate; and for a repetition of the ſame, ſuffer death || ſentment of the people againſt the king. u u. 

us a'traitor.. Thele powers were confirmed under || currently reported, that under pretence of 4 pit 

the great ſeal; the committee, conſiſting of eleven | grimage to Canterbury, Richard intended 10 elo 
perſons,” was etabliſned ; and the ſovereign power J the ſea, and deliver up Calais to the king 1 
transferred to them for a twelvemonth. By this act M 


bs | France, who, in conſideration of that ceſſion, 10 
of the Rate, Richard, who had now attained the || engaged to-ſupply him with an army to ſubdue 
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4wenty-firſt year of his age, Was, in reality, de- "rebellious ſabjetts, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary * 
'throped; and a kind of 'ariſtocracy. eſtabliſhed ; for 
though the commiſhon was limited to a wwelvemonth, | 
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vernment upon the ruins of the Engliſh con f 


tion. This report, which in much credit 15 
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2 ecifion of the judges, gave juſt cauſe of 
3 1 every lover of his country. The arch- 
bio of Vork, with the neutral lords, endea- 
« ured to effect an accommodation; and Richard 
boo th conſented to an interview with Glouceſter 
1 d bs aſſocistes in Weſtminſter-Hall. But at the 
5 appointed for the conference, it was diſcovered 


that a body 


bend them: the barons, therefore, refuſed to pro- 
ceed, till the avenues were examined; in conſe- 
quence of which, the conſpirators immediately diſ- 


erſed. The lords then repaired to Weſtminſter- 


Hall, and approaching the throne with great ſub- | 


million, fell on their knees, in which poſture they 
remained a conſiderable time, before the king bid 
Glouceſter riſe. The biſhop of Ely reprimanded 
them. ſeverely, for preſuming to take up arms 
againſt their ſovereign, who, had he not been 
reſtrained by his royal , clemency, would have 
cruſhed them to atoms. To this harangue of the 
relate the lords made no reply, but ſtill retaining 
the marks of humility and ſubmiſſion, preſented a 
memorial, wherein they demanded that the arch- 
biſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 
Suffolk, Robert Treſilian, and Nicholas Bembre, 
ſhould be removed from his majeſty's council and 
preſence for ever, as traitors to their king and coun- 
try. Having delivered this requeſt in writing, they 
threw down their gauntlets, challenging the accuſed 
to ingle combat. Richard, alarmed at the reſolute 
and determined air they now aſſumed, laid aſide his 
imperious deportment, and anſwered their petition 


with great affability. He promiſed to redreſs their | 


grievances, in the enſuing ſeſſions of parhament, 


exhorting them, in the mean time, to avoid all 


quarrels and diſſentions. He then diſmiſſed them 
with aſſurances of paternal eſteem, and as a proof 
of his ſincerity, in a few days iſſued a proclamation, 
clearing the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, from the imputation of treaſon, 
which had been thrown upon them by the five per- 
lons they. challenged to combat, and requiring thoſe 
calumniators to anſwer their charge in parliament. 


| The lords however ſtill kept on their guard, as they | 


haviour of the king, who, though he had not ſuf- 
fered his favourites to appear at the interview, till 
protected them at court, and was wholly governed 
by their advice. Their diffidence ſoon appeared 
juitly founded; for in a ſhort time they heard, that 
the duke of Ireland had repaired to the Matches of 


Wales, where he was joined by Sir Thomas Moli- | 


neaux, Sir Ralph Vernon, Sir Ralph Ratcliff, and 
that his army daily increaſed. On the firſt report 
of theſe proceedings, the confederates ſent the earl 
| of Derby, with a conſiderable. detachment to ſtop 

bis progreſs, and he met himnear Radcot-Bridge in 
Oxfordſhire. The duke had not.courage enough 
to ſtand the firlt charge, but fled towards the 
bridge ; which being broken down, he quitted his 
orſe and. armour, and ſwimming acroſs the river, 
eſcaped to the oppoſite bank. Molineaux, diſdain- 
ng to fly, was killed on the ſpot, and the earl of 
Derby not only gained an almoſt bloodleſs victory; 
ut among the baggage of the duke, who was ſup- 
poſed to have periſhed in the river, ſound a number 
of letters, plans, and commilhons, by which the 
Projetts of the king and his favourites were dil- 
covered. This misfortune entirely diſconcerted the 
meaſures of the cabal, and ſtruck them with ſuch 
conernation, that the carl of Suffolk diſappeared; 
and with a view of eſcaping to France, went over 
in diſguiſe to Calais, where be was dilcoyered; and 
irrelted by bis On brother, and ſent priſoner io the 
"Over of London by Beauchamp 'the governor. 
hat © French war was ſcarcely; mentioned during 
wele internal commotions. Early in the ſpringiof 


of armed men, under Sir Nicholas 
Bembre, were placed in ambuſn in order to appre- | 
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ment againſt the tools of power; and th 
| themſelves cloſer than ever to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter's party. 


common injury, became now the bonds of a ſtrong 
had obſerved ſeveral ſuſpicious ſymptoms in the be- 


9 


this year, the earl of Arundel put to ſea, with a 


powerful fleet, at a time when the French had laid 
up their ſhips. In the courſe of his eruiſe, the earl 
happened to fall in with a very rich fleet of Flemiſh, 
French, and ſome Spaniſh men of war for their 
convoy. The Engliſh attacked them very bravely, 
and were as bravely received; but the vittory at laſt 
declared for the Engliſh, who took the Flemiſh ad- 
miral, with many of the enemy's beſt officers, and 
fifty-ſix of their ſhips. Not contented with this 


| capture, they purſued the flying enemy for two days 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that the number of ſhips taken 


| amounted to one hundred and twenty-fix. The earl 


of Nottingham, a very promiſing young nobleman, 
commanded under the admiral, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf greatly on this occaſion. The ſhips were 


| ſcarcely brought into harbour, when advice arrived 


that Breſt was inveſted by the French. The ad- 
miral therefore immediately put to ſea, obliged the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege, demoliſhed two forts, and 


| ſupplied the garriſon with a whole year's proviſions. 


The French councils were ſoon after diſconcetted,; 
by Cliſſon, the conſtable, being taken priſoner! by 
John de Montfort; and as this officer was the very 
ſoul of the propoſed deſcent upon England, that 
enterpriſe was entirely laid afide. This ſucceſs, 
though fortunate for the nation, gave uneaſineſs to 
the king and his minions; for they had no other: 
proſpect of freeing themſelves from the reftraint of 


the council, than that of its incurring national diſ- 


grace, from the miſcarriage of its meaſures: When 
therefore the two earls returned, they were received: 
with great applauſe by the whole nation, ,except the 
king and his favourites, who treated them with 
coldneſs and neglet: though Nottingham had 

been the companion of his youth, Richard now 
received him with indifference, and the commiſſion 
of Arundel was given to the famous Henry Piercy, 


who, though but a young officer, defended the coaſt 


with great bravery. This glaring mark of ill-timed 
partiality, fired thoſe brave commanders vith reſent- 
ey attached 


Indeed, both common danger and 


confederacy againſt Richard, owing. to his con- 

During theſe ſcenes of anarchy, 0 
the ring; purſued their deſultory 73.4 N 10 1388. 
with great advantage, but nothing happened Ar 
a place in hiſtory till the beginning of Auguſt, 
when they entered Northumberland with a ſmall 
army, conſiſting of three hundred horſe and two 
thouſand foot, all veterans, commanded by the earls 
of Fife, Murray, and Dunbar, the moſt celebrated 


1 


commanders in the Scottiſh army. They ravaged 


the whole country through which they paſſed, and 
advanced as far as Newcaſtle, ' where: lord Piercy; 


ſurnamed: Hotſpur, fon to the earl of Northumber- 


land, firſt oppoſed them. But his troops were de- 
feated, and himſelf unhorſed in ſingle combat by the 
younger Douglas, who having ſeized his lance; 
vowed to carry it to Scotland as a trophy of his vie> 
tory. Inflamed with rage at his late misfortune, 
Hotſpur vowed Douglas ſhould never carry his 
lance to Scotland in triumph. He accordingly 
collected a body of fix hundred: horſe, and eight 
thouſand foot, and putting himſelf at their head, 


marched in purſuit of the enemy, without wait» 


ing for a reinforcement of troops that were 
haſtening to = him, under the command of 
the biſhop of Durbam. The Scots; elated with 
their late ſucceſs, had undertaken the ſiege of the 
caſtle: of Otterborn, and were lying beſore that 
fortreſs: when Piercy, by forced marches, reached 
their camp. Rage had expelled prudence from 'the 
breaſt of Piercy : he would not delay the engage+ 


ment for a moment, though his troops were . pages | 
| f 


; fatigue 
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fatigued, and night was approaching when he came 
up with the enemy. He attacked the Scots with 


all the fury of a diſappointed warrior; but the dark- 


neſs rendered it impoſſible to continue the conteſt, 
and they ſeparated without either obtaining the 
vittory. The moon riſing at midnight occaſioned 
the battle to be renewed, and at laſt victory de- 


clared for the Scots; Douglas was ſlain, and Piercy 


taken priſoner, The conſternation of the Engliſh 
was ſo great, that the biſhop of Durham, "who was 
advancing with ten thouſand men, inſtead of at- 


tacking the Scots, weakened and fatigued by the 


late battle, diſmiſſed his men, and retired with his 

rincipal officers to Newcaſtle, leaving the Scots at 
ſibetiy, to return into their on country at leiſure, 
with their priſoners and booty, 


1 


The duke of Lancaſter came home about this 


time from his expedition, after having obliged the 


king of Caſtile to conclude a treaty with him, he 
having promiſed to pay him fix hundred thouſand 
livres, with an annual penſion of forty thouſand, or 
ten thouſand pounds of our preſent money, during 


his life, and that of his ducheſs, This treaty was fol- 
lowed by the marriage of Catharine, the duke's 
daughter, with Henry, the eldeſt ſon of the king 


of Caſtile; on which account the duke reſigned his 
pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile. Lancaſter's 
authority ſerved to counterbalance, for a ſhort time, 


that of the duke of Glouceſter, and ſecured the 


power of Richard, who treated him with great re- 
ſpect, and ceded to him for life the duchy of  Gui- 


ennez but as the nation loudly remonſtrated. againſt 


this ceſſion, it was afterwards given up by the duke's 
conſent, „ „„ | 
The earl of Derby returned, after the engage- 
ment at Radcot-Bridge; to the lords at St. Alban's, 
and chey marched immediately at the head of forty 
thouſand men to London. Having encamped in 
Clerkenwell-Fields, chey ſent for the mayor and 
rincipal citizens, who waited upon them with:the 


eys of the city, By this time Richard had- ſhut; |] 


himſelf up in the Tower, where he remained in a 


forlorn condition, abandoned by all, except a few. | 


of his creatures, who were as much dejetted in ad- 
verſity, as they had been elated by proſperity, and 
therefore incapable of aſſiſting him in the trying 


moments of his preſent diſtreſs. The confederates | 


deſiring an, audience, he was afraid to refuſe their 
requeſt, and in the interview they expoſtulated with 
his weak conduct fo ſharply, that the unhappy mo- 
narch could not refrain from tears. This was con- 
ſidered by the lords as an evidence of a heart. (till 
ſenſible of honour, -eſpecially! when che king pro- 
miſed to meet them next day at Weſtminſter, in 
order to concert meaſures to be taken in the enſuing 
parliament. But theſe impreſſions were ſoon! re- 
moved, by the inſinuations of his ſycophants, Who 

erſuaded him to retract a promiſe, which they al- 
eged: was injurious to his royal dignity : in con- 
ſequence of which Richard refuſed to treat any fur- 
ther wich the diſcontented nobles. Exaſperated at 
ſuch trifling proceedings, they drew up their forces 
on Tower-Hill, and ſentsa mellage to the king, de- 


claring, that if he continued to trifle with them any 
longer, they would advance another prince to the | 


thrones: Terrified at this menace, he promiſed ſo- 


lemnly to appear next day at Weſtminſler-Hall, and 


he 1 fulfilled his appointment, The pro- 
ceedings of parliament were perfettly cor:filtent with 
the declatations of the lords; public juſtice, and the 
cuſtoms of that age; and, Richard, fully ſenſible 
of this; complied with every thing they propoſed. He 
gave wy his favourites, without diſtindtion of ſex 
or quality, who had brought his perſonal charaQer 
into the loweſt contempt. Tbe archbiſhop of York 
had already fled, with the biſhop of Chicheſter, from 
min f thoſe that remained were the biſhop of 
Durham, friar Ruſhok, che king's confeſlor, the 


I 


| 


_= 4 


lords Zouch of Haringworth, Burmel, ang Baan 
mont, Sir Albaric de Vere, Sir Baldwin Beresforg 
Sir John Worth, Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir ohn 
Lovel, with ſeveral ladies of quality, who hag "ag | 
tributed to the debauchery and profligacy of the 
court, Some of theſe were impriſoned in differen 
parts of the kingdom, ſome obliged to give ſecurit 
ſor their appearance, to anſwer the charges thy 
might be exbibited' againſt them, and others were 
baniſhed the court. Sir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas 
Trivet, Sir Nicholas Bambre, Sir William Ellino. 
ham, Sir John Beauchamp, John Blake, and the 
following clergymen, Richard Clifford, John de 


Lincoln, Richard Matford, and Nicholas Larke, 


were committed to priſon, that they might be 


brought immediately to trial. "The corrupt judges, 


who had given unjuſt! deciſions, were arrelted on 


the bench in Weſtminſter-Hall; but Treſilian hag 
| abſconded, conſcious of his own demerits. 


As the parliament met at the time appointed, the 


ſeſſion was opened by the biſhop- of Ely, chan. 
| cellor 'of the kingdom, who declared they were 


aſſembled to redrels the grievances of the public; to 


further the 1mpartial adminiſtration of juſtice; tg 


concert meaſures for defending the coaſts and boy. 


ders of the kingdom; and to raiſe neceſſary ſupplies 
in the eaſieſt and moſt expeditious manner, The 
chancellor having finiſhed his fpeech, Glouceſter 

fell on his knees before the king, and offered to 
| ſtand the award of his peers, touching certain ma- 


licious reports, ſuggeſting his intention of dethron- 
ing the king, and uſurping the ſovereign authority; 
but the king declaring himſelf aſſured of his inno- 
cence, he was acquitted of all ſuſpicion, The lords 
now demanded a confirmation of their claim, of 
trying and judging all important caſes relating to 


the peers in the courſe of parliament, independent 
| of the common and civil law of the kingdom; which 


claim was confirmed under the ſanction of parlia- 


ment. Theſe points being ſettled, the appellants 
; Exhibited their charge againſt the archbiſhop of 


York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir 


| Robert Trefilian, and Sir Nicholas Bembre, in 
| thirty-nine articles, containing accuſations of trea- 
| ſon and miſdemeanors of various kinds and degrees. 
The accuſed were ſummoned in the chamber of 


parliament, and at the great gate of the palace; 
and on their non-appearance, the appellants moved 
that the default might be recorded, and the lords 
proceeded to judgment. Fully ſatisfied concerning 
the truth of the charges, che king, with the lords 
temporal, pronounced the accuſed guilty of high- 
trealon. Their eſtates were forfeited, the. arch- 
bilhop's temporalities were ſeized, but the others 
were condemned' to be hanged and drawn, as tral- 
tors. Judge Treſilian, being betrayed by bis own 
ſervants, was taken in a mean diſguiſe, and brought 
before the parliament, who ordered their ſentence 10 
be executed immediately at Tyburn. The archbiſhop 
of Vork was apprehended at Shields, attempting 10 


' embark in diſguiſe: he was however permitted 10 


retire to Flanders, where he ſerved a {mall cure to the 
day of his death, Which happened about three years 
after. Suffolk did not long lurvive his dilgrace, . 
and the duke of Ireland died at Lovain, of a wound 
he received in hunting. Sir Nicholas Bembre vas 
delivered into the hands of the earl-marſhal, who 
with the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, 
attended at his execution. Several others ſuffere 
the ſame late; but none were more regtetted than 
Sir Simon Burley. His execution made a deeper 
impreſlion on the mind of Richard than all the 
others. The queen intereſted herſelf extremely in 
behalf of Burley: were we to credit one write, 
who bas endeavoured to varniſh over the vices 
this reign,” and to blacken the folemn reſolutions oſ 


| parliament, as ſcenes of injuſtice and violence, ie 


remained three hours before the earl of Gee 
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on her knees, pleading for, that gentleman's life; 


but her petition: was rejected by that nobleman, who 
certainly. had more ſenſe than to, plead for a man, 
who. had been governor to Richard, and  connived 
at, to ſay the leaſt, bis follies and vitious courſes. 
Theſe proſecutions being ended, a. declaration, was 
made by parliament, that none of the articles pro- 
nounced treaſon on the late trials, ſhould ever after 


be drawn into, precedents by the judges, who {till | 


vere to. conſider the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth, of 


Edward, as the only rule of their conduct. The 


darliament allo paſſed a general att of amneſty and 

ardon; and as Richard had violated his, contract 
with his people, it was thought neceſſary he ſhould 
renew bis coronation oath, and, in his turn, receive 
the homage and fealty of his ſubje&s. _ This done, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury denounced ſentence of 


excommunication againſt all who ſhould attempt to | 


diſturb the tranquillity and peace of the kingdom, 
After theſe important tranſaQtions, the ſeſſion broke 


up, with the appellation of the mercileſs parliament, . 


having continued from the third of February. to the 
fourth of june. 3 OR 
The earl of Arundel, having received a commil- 
fion as governor of Breſt, and a renewal of that 
which conſtituted him lord bigh admiral, put to ſea 
at the beginning of the ſummer with his ſquadron, 
and had the good fortune, to fall in with a fleet 
of French ſhips, conſiſting of eighty ſail, moſt of 
- which he took, and deſtroyed the reſt. Rhee and 
Aleron, with ſome other iſlands on the French coaſt, 


Fl 


he likewiſe Paiste pg £40601 ; 

| In ſpite of all the extraordinar 
A. P. 138g. feat of laſt year, in which 95 

violent contentions between Richard and his nobility, 

in appearance, ſeemed to have been brought to an 

iſſue, the event proved otherwiſe. The king, who 

was now in the twenty-third year of his age, de- 


clared, in full council, held at Eaſter, his inten- 


tion of direQing the, affairs of his houſehold and 
kingdom, by his own ſole authority, and of taking 
Into his hands the reins of government. ' Not the 
leaſt oppoſition was made to ſo reaſonable a deſign; 
Richard immediately demanded the great ſeal from 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and gave it to Wil- 
liam of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter. He re- 
moved the duke of Glouceſter, and the earl of 
Warwick, from the council board, and ſupplied 
their places with others, whom he thought more 
worthy of his confidence. The biſhop of Here- 
ford was deprived of his office of treaſurer, and the 
earl of Arundel of that of admiral. 
vere unpopular, yet the dukes of Lancaſter and 
York affected to return to their duty. Theſe po- 
litical revolutions, conſidering how much the power 
of the crown had been late, appear, at this time, 
rather unaccountable, nor have modern hiſtorians 
given us any reaſons for ſuch unexpected changes. 
Perhaps ſome ſecret animoſities prevailed amon 
the leading men of the o polition, which enabled the 
king to recover his authority, Perhaps the affec- 
tions of the people were cooled, who eaſily paſs 
rom one extreme to another. Perhaps the lords 
nowing the king's headſtrong temper, were in- 
elined to give him bis full length of command, that 
hereafter they might effeQually execute their pur- 
poles, and ſhift the blame from themſelves to him. 


thority he had reſumed, with a degree of mode- 
_ Talon; and the kingdom, from this period, enjoyed 
a mort calm of tranquillity. On the fourth a 


the ſeſſion of parliament, the biſhop of Wincheſter 
Pagned the great ſeal, as the biſhop of St. David's 
id the keys of the Exchequer; and all the lords of | 
me council were diſcharged at their own defire. 
e then aſked in open parliament, 


Ke ought to object to their condu, 


which having 


ning, the commons declared themſelves amply 


Theſe changes 


ut however this be, Richard exerciſed the au- 


ay of | 


— 


if any member 


| 


| 


„„ 


the nation. Addi 


| 


ſatisfied on, this point. After this declaration the 


king reſtored them to their offices, and the dukes of. 


_ Lancaſter. and Glouceſter were added to the coun- 
cil, proteſting, however, that for any thing then 
done, he would retain or difplace thoſe counſellors, 

| as he himſelf. ſhould think expedient. 

However, while the new adminiſtration condutted 
themſelves with more integrity than his abandoned 
favourites, the conduct of the king was in many 

Inſtances exceedingly obnoxious to the ſober part of 

| fed to pleaſure, he ſpent his ime 
in feaſting and jollity; and laviſhed away immenſe 
ſums in tournaments, Though a. terrible plague, 
and a famine not leſs dreadful, afflicted A D RS | 

England, the king's, exceſſive fondneſs * e 5 

for pageantry and pomp, induced him to retrench 

none of his diverſions or expences. He valued 
himſelf upon ſurpaſſing in magnificence all the ſo- 
vereigns of Europe, and atted as if he had poſſeſſed 
an inexhauſtible fund of treaſure. Three hundred 
domeſtics were employed in his kitchen alone; and 
the queen had the oy number in her. ſervice. 


The courtiers eaſily obtained what they, aſked, and 


he in every thing behaved with a profuſeneſs, which 
could not fail of being very chargeable to his ſub- 
jets. His finances being reduced, he attempted to 
borrow ſo ſmall a ſum as one thouſand pounds of the 
city of London, but had the mortification to be re- 
fuſed; and even an Italian merchant, who offered to 
lend the money, was cut in pieces by the populace. 
This affront Richard highly reſented, and ſoon. 
after, under colour of puniſhing a tumult of a 
trilling nature, raiſed. by a baker's apprentice, he 
took away the charter of the city, and removed the 
courts of juſtice to Vork: but afterwards the city 
of London, by making a preſent of ten thouſand 
pounds, and two gold crowns, were glad to redeem 
their charter. n 5 
There now appeared ſuch perfect harmony be- 
tween Richard and his parliament, that they voted 
him a whole tenth and fifteenth, to defray the ex- 
ences of his voyage to France, whither he had 
Stk invited, to effect, if poſſible, a laſting accom- 
modation. In the mean time commiſſioners were 
appointed to treat with France and Scotland, and 
all parties agreed, that a general congreſs ſhould be 
held at Amiens, that a treaty of peace might be 
concluded, and in the preſence of the two mo» 
narchs ratified. | . 
Charles, king of France, with his two 3 
brothers and | uncles, repaired to , 
Amiens, at the time appointed, and Richard pro- 
ceeded as far as Dover, in his way thither; but 
whether he altered his reſolution from his own 
judgment, or was diverted from his purpoſe by the 
repreſentation of his council, his voyage was poſt- 
poned, and he remained at Dover with the duke of 
Glouceſter ; while his two uncles, the earls of Hunt- 
ingdon, Derby, and other noblemen, proceeded to 
Amiens, in quality of ambaſſadors and plenipoten- 
tiaries. They entered the town with a train of 
twelve thouſand horſe, and during their ſtay, were 
magnificently entertained at the expence. of the 


| French king. Yet the demands of both courts 


were ſo incompatible, that nothing was done till 


| Michaelmas the enſuing year, but prolonging the 


truce. | 

Treaties for a peace were again re- | 
newed by the 107 of Lancaſter, in A. D. 1894. 
Picardy, but were again broken off without coming 
to any concluſion, except that of prolonging the 
truce for five years. Aſter this ſome infarceRions 
of the Iriſh induced the ng to make an expedition 
into that country, which he had the good fortune to 
reduce to obedience, and recovered by that means, 
in ſome degree, his character with reſpef to cou- 


| rage, which he had loſt by his inaftivity. , The 
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chat country, choſe to reſide in England, fo that 
Ireland was left almoſt defenceleſs, and expoſed to 


the ravages of the old Iriſh Scots, who took care to 


avail themfelves of every favourable opportunity for 
recovering their ancient poſſeſſions, Theſe they 
took by force of arms, and plundered all the reſt of 


the country belonging to the Engliſh, ſo that the | 


revenue, which in the time of Edward III. was very 
conſiderable, was not now ſufficient to defray the 
ordinary expences of government. In Auguſt a 
proclamation was publiſhed, commanding” all the 
proprietors to repair to Ireland by the eighth of 
September, and wait the king's arrival. The mi- 
litary. tenants of the crown were likewife ſum- 


moned ; the cinque ports required to furniſh their | 


armament of fifty-ſeven ſhips well manned, This 


being accordingly provided, Richard ſet out for 


Wales, accompanied by the duke of Glouceſter, the 
earls of March, Nottingham, and Rutland; and 
embarking about Michaelmas, at Milford- Haven, 
landed in Ireland with an army of fifty thouſand 
men, The native Iriſh, terrified at the fight of 
ſuch a formidable army, either retired to their faſt- 
neſſes, or made their ſubmiſſion, and they were 
treated by the king with great clemency. He not 
only pardoned thole who ſubmitted, but even 
allotted penſions to their chiefs, and endeavoured 
to ſoften their native ferocity, The earl of Not- 
tingham was empowered to receive, in the king's 


name, ſubmiſſion and homage of all the Iriſh in 


Leinſter, who gave bonds for their peaceable beha- 
viour. O'Neal, lord paramount over the other 
princes of Ireland, voluntarily tended allegiance to 
the king of England, and did homage to him at 
Drogheda. His example was followed by O'Han- 
lon, O'Donnel, Mac Mahon, 'and other toparchs, 
who engaged for themſelves and their clans, to 
maintain the peace of the kingdom. Richard, 
during the Chriſtmas holidays, invited all the chiefs 
to an entertainment, and not only diſplayed on that 
occaſion his uſual magnificence, but conferred on 


them the order of knighthood, and enconraged | 


them to adopt the Engliſh drefs, and way of living. 
He then ſummoned a parliament in the ſame city 
to redreſs their grievances, and in ſhort conducted 
himſelf with fuck moderation and prudence, as ac- 
uired the affeftion and eſteem of the native Iriſh, 
the greater part of whom ſubmitted to his govern- 
ment of their own accord, | 5 
The queen about this time paid the debt of na- 
ture, to the general regret of the nation: ſhe ac- 
. on account of the meekneſs of her diſpo- 
ition, the epithet of the good queen Anne; and 
Richard was ſo deeply affected with her death, that 
he was for ſome time inconſolable; nor could he 
bear the fight of the palace of Sheen, where ſhe 
expired, ever after, 3 
Py The regent, while the king was thus 
A. P. 1395- laudably Riyed in 1 155 ſum- 
moned a parliament at Weſtminſter, and the duke 
of Glouceſter was ſent to manage the affairs of the 
crown in this aſſembly, who being informed of the 
king's proceedings, were fo pleaſed with his con- 
dull that they granted a ſubſidy for finiſhing the 
reduttion of that country. During this ſeſſion, a 
remonſtrance was preſented by the Lollards, who 
were become ſo numerous and confident, as to 
each; write, and openly declaim againſt the eſta- 
liſhed religion, Protedted by ſome powerful no- 
blemen, they impeached the morals and doArines of 
the clergy, and a writing, containing the articles of 


the charge, was brought into the houſe by Sir | 


Thomas Latimer, Sir Richard Story, and other 
members, who had adopted their principles. The 
archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of London, alarmed 
at this preſumptuous behaviour, went over to Dub- 
lin, where they inveighed againſt the Lollards as ene- 


mies to church and-Hlate, and wrought ſo effeQually 


on the mind of Richard, that he declined his deg; 
of reducing Ireland, and returned to Englang TN 

a view to cruſh thefe innovating refirmers. ON - 
his arrival, they were threatened with death, if the 

continued to propagate their tenets, and the chan. 
cellor of Oxford was ordered to expel all thoſe wh; 
were fufpeQed of favouring them. The next ſuh. 
JeQt that came under the confideration of Richard 
and, his council, was the appointment of a pre. 
ſumptive heir to the crown, the queen having died 
without iſſue. Richard had, previous to his de. 
parture, declared Edmund Mortimer, fon and heit 


to Roger earl of Marche, fucceſfor to the crown! 


but the ambition of Glouceſter and Lancaſter would 
doubtleſs have prevented this appointment ever 

taking place. In order to prevent civil diſſentioft. 
the king was adviſed to engage in a ſecond mar: 
riage, and his council propoſing Iſabella, eldeſt 


daughter of the French king, Charles VI. as a ſdit. 


able conſort, the archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhop 
of St. David's, the earls of Rutland and Notting- 
ham, the lord Beaumont, and Willa le Scroop, 
were ſent ambaſſadors to the court of France, to 
demand that princeſs in marriage for Richard. 
They were inftrufted to inſiſt on a conſiderable por. 
tion, and to offer ten thouſand marks a year for her 
jointure. When this propofal was laid before the 
council of France, ſome of the members hinted at 
the ingonſiſtence of treating of a marriage previous 
to the concluſion of a peace; but the duke of Bur- 
gundy wiſely obſerved, it was the moſt probable 
expedient to effect and conſolidate an accommoda- 
tion. . Through the powerful influence of this no- 
bleman, the ambaſſadors were honourably received, 
and the king favouring the propoſal, it was ac- 
cepted. A treaty was immediately ſet on foot, and 
the articles having been diſcuſſed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries, it was agreed, that Richard ſhould marry _ 
the princeſs Iſabella, and receive with her a portion 
of eight hundred thouſand franks in gold, at yearly 
payments; that he ſhould renounce all claim to the 
crown of France, either by his own hereditary pre- 
tenſions, or by virtue of his marriage; that the truce 
ſhould be prolonged for five and twenty years; and 


| that the king of France ſhoutd affift him againſt his 
rebellious ſubjefts. Theſe articles being ratified, 


the young princeſs, only ſeven years old, was ſtyled 


queen of England, and married by the carl of Nor. 


thumberland, proxy for Richard. 
When this negotiation and alliance 
with Charles 855 concluded, Richard A. D. 1395. 
determined to go over to the continent, and eſpouſe 
the princeſs in perſon. Both kings met under 3 
pavilion, ſuperbly decorated, between Ardes and 
Calais, each with a ſplendid retinue ; where the 


| nuptials were ſolemnized, and the treaty ſigned to 


their mutual ſatisfaction. But this confederacy 
with France gave offence to the Engliſh, who had 
contratted a violent antipathy againſt that nation. 
Glouceſter told the king, it would have been more 
adviſable to attempt the recovery of what England 
had loſt in France, by a vigorous war, than enter 
into an alliance with a crown, that bad aivays 

ained greater advantages by treaties with England, 
than by its arms. The public diffatisfattion vas 
increaſed by the reftitution of Cherburg to the king 
of Navarre, and of Breſt to the duke of Brittany, 
for which the king received an inconſiderable ſum, 
and Javiſhed it away in needlefs expences- The 
duke of Glouceſter was ſo diſpleafed with this mes- 
fare, that he upbraided his nephew in ſevere terms, 
to which Richard replied in a manner that ſhewe 
he was greatly offended. He afterwards com. 
plained to the dukes of Lancaſter and York, that 
Glouceſter took upon him to control his aktion, 
and dropped ſome expreſſions, which made them 
think, he ſuſpeRted all three of forming ill deltg"* 
againſt him, The zo princes profeſſed oO 12 
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Du loyalty, and obſerved, they did not queſtion 
gr Ark. theie brother was equally loyal, 
but yr his haſty temper made him ſometimes ſpeak 
11 much warmth. Richard endeavoured to 
= loy theſe his two uncles as tools of his reſent- 
ba Nainſt Glouceſter, but they declined all con- 
— in any delign againſt the life of their own 
55 and retired to their country ſeats to avoid 
all ſuſpicion and cenſure. Sir Thomas Piercy, 
brother to the earl of Northumberland, alſo with- 
grew from court, which: was now entirely devoted 
10 riot and luxury. Richard, a ſlave to pleaſure, 


"capable of applying himſelf to buſineſs ; un- 
Toe "he dominion of favourites, on whom he pro- | 


fuſely laviſhed the revenues of the crown, and the 
grants of the people; and ſullying the dignity of 
his rank by admitting perſons of very mean con- 
dition to his familiarity ; thereby rendering himſelf 


totally unworthy of wearing the Engliſh crown... 


L 


He was alſo at this time left to the direction of un- 


experienced, hot-brained counſellors, who perſuaded | 


him that his life was in danger, during the exiſtence 
of Glouceſter; which opinion the account of St. Pol, 
a French nobleman who came to viſit the young 
queen of England, confirmed. 


But Glouceſter was too conſiderable a ſubjeR, and | 


too popular to be taken off by any ſhew of juſtice, 
and his brothers were too well affected to his merit 
and perſon, to be unconcerned ſpettators of his dan- 
ger; recourle was therefore had to a more probable 
expedient. Richard having determined to be re. 
venged on his uncle, to effect this he condeſcended 
to be himſelf an accomplice in his murder. The 


duke was then at Plaſhy, one of his ſeats in Eſſex, || 


' without the leaſt ſuſpicion of any attempt againſt 
his life, Having always maintained the appearance 


of affetion for his uncle, on a ſummer evening he | 


paid him a viſit, and was received by-the duke and 
ducheſs with all the endearing.marks of hoſpitality. 
Richard was mean enough to partake of an enter- 
tainment from the very perſon he intended to be- 


iray, During ſupper he told the duke, that he | 


wanted to conſult him on ſome very important 
affairs, and defired he would accompany him to 
London, where a council was, as he pretended, 


to be held in the morning. The duke, not ſuſpe&- | 


Ing the leaſt treachery, very readily obeyed, and 
ſet out with the king, attended only by four or five 
domeſtics. An ambuſh having been placed on the 
road near Epping-Foreſt, when they came near it, 


the king putting ſpurs to his horſe, 'rode off at full | 


gallop, and before the duke of Glouceſter could 
overtake him, he was ſurrounded: by armed horſe- 
men, who arreſted him in the king's name, con- 
| Veyed him inſtantly: to the river, and put him on 
board a ſhip, which inſtantly ſer ſail, and arrived 
| At Calais the next day. This treacherous tranſac- 
non was carried on with ſuch ſecrecy, that his 
friends, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, came to 
court the next morning, purſuant to the king's invi- 
ation, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger; but. 
ſoon after their arrival, they were arreſted, together 
| With lords Cobham and Cheney, and committed to 
ne Tower, This event-blew up again the flames of 
"content among the people, who conſidered the 
mpriſoned lords as their proteftors and deliverers; 
ind a general rebellion would doubtleſs have been 
me conſequence, had not Richard, with remarkable 
Prudence, iſſued a proclamation, declaring, that the 
"Gs were arreſted in conſequence of a freſh infor- 
,1u0n againſt them, and that they ſhould be tried 
g ore their peers, during the next ſeſſions of par- 
ment ſummoned to meet at Nottingham on the 
W of Auguſt. Accordingly an appeal for high 
2 was brought in againſt the duke of Glou- 
- rand his confederates, by the earls of Rutland, 
| Mt, Huntingdon, Nottingham, Somerſet, and 


Mililbury, the rd Spencer, and William Scroop, 


| MY 


the chamberlain of the houſehold. : After having 
read and conſidered the bill, the appealed lords 
were indulged with time till the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, to prepare anſwers to the articles of im- 
peachment exhibited againſt them. The ſuſpenſe; 
the hopes, the fears, and diſtreſs. of the nation were 
increaſed, when it was underſtood. how great, how 
good, how fair in eſtimation, the impeached perſons 


+ were conſidered. They were almoſt all of them 


connetted, either by blood or alliance, with every 
member of the houſe ; ſo that Richard was afraid to 
truſt them with his bloody purpoſe, the death of the 
duke of Glouceſter. He therefore firſt endeavoured 
to extort a confeſſion from him by the aſſiſtance of 
William Reckhill, one of the juſtices of the Com- 
mon-Pleas. This perſon had a commiſſion to ex- 
amine the duke at Calais, and Richard hoped that 
the ſubtle lawyer, by tampering with the heat and 
impatience of his temper, would extort from him 
particulars upon which an accuſation: might be 
grounded. But Glouceſter ſeems to have been ſo 
very open and ingenuous on his examination, that 
the reſult did not anſwer. the intention of finding 
him guilty. . Richard therefore ſent orders to the 
earl of Nottingham, governor of Calais, that the 
duke ſhould be privately diſpatched. On receiving 


this order, the earl was ſo ſhocked at the intended 


treachery, that he abſolutely refuſed to obey. But 
being threatened by Richard with death, in caſe of 
refuſal, the earl ſecretly connived at the baſe aſſaſ- 
ſination. We are informed, that the duke was 
taken out of the caſtle of Calais, and carried to an 
adjacent inn by. four aſſaſſins, Hall, Lovetoft, 
Serle, and Francis, who were all ſworn to ſecrecy. 
Lovetoft carried the duke to an inner apartment; 
where he informed him of the king's command. 
The duke, who expetted nothing les than death, 
anſwered, without the leaſt emotion, that he would 


readily ſubmit, and leave his death to be revenged 


by his country. They then threw him on a ſmall 
bed, where they ſmothered him between two fea- 
ther beds. This horrid tranſaQion being over, they 
{tripped the body, placed it in the bed, and it 


was pretended that the duke died of an apoplexy. 


Thus fell Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glou- 
ceſter, from , whoſe unworthy fate we may learn, 
how fatal a taint the brighteſt virtues may receive 
from the ſlighteſt failings, That he was brave, 
open, ſincere, and patriotic, none can deny; but as 
theſe qualities were unhappily blended with am- 
bition and a love of popularity, he was hurried at 
times into ſuch condutt as entailed on him the ſuſ- 
picion of the king, and the hatred of the greater 
part of the nobility, notwithſtanding which, he 
lived and died the friend of liberty, that particular 
glory of the Engliſh conſtitution. It is impoſſible 
to conceive the horror which ſeized all ranks of 
people, when this unnatural murder was known, 
nor is it eaſy to determine which was excited moſt, 
their conſternation or reſentment. But Richard 
with admirable foreſight, had taken every precau- 
tion for ſupporting his deteſtable plan of arbitrary 
power. Had the ſame vigour and fagacity been 
employed in a virtuous cauſe, which was proſtituted 
in the ſervice of vice, this prince might have lived 
with renown, and died with glory. The king had 
already taken all neceſſary meaſures to have a par- 
liament at his- devotion, he having ſome time be- 
fore changed all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, and 

placed in their room none but thoſe who had pro- 
miſed to be ſubſervient to his deſign, The par- 
liament, thus at his devotion, had lately paſſed. 
whatever aQts the king was pleaſed to diftate : they 
annulled for ever the commiſſion which uſurped 


upon the royal authority, and declared any attempt 
| to revive à like commiſſion to be treaſon: they 
| abrogated all the as which attainted the king's 


miniſters, and which both the parliament that had 
a paſſed 


ruled, he was found guilty. The earl of Warwick, [|| 
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paſſed them, and the whole nation, had ſworn to of Rutland was made duke of Albemarle; . 
maintain ; and declared the general pardon granted || of Derby, duke of Hereford the earl of Kew 


by the king to be invalid, becauſe extorted by 
force, though after Richard had reſumed the go- 
yernment, and no longer lay under any reſtraint, 
he had voltintarily confirmed that general. indemmty 
by proclamation, They even annulled a particular 


after, under pretence that it was obtained by ſur- 
priſe, and that the king was not fully informed of 
the guilt of that nobleman. ? „ 
Richard, beſides having gained over the parlia- 
ment io his devotion, had colleQed alſo an army of 


twenty thouſand veterans, and ſtationed them in 
the neighbourhood of London; and when, on the 


death of the duke of: Glouceſter, bis two brothers 
haſtened thither, breathing revenge, he employed 
his favourite Rutland: to compromiſe matters, on 
the principles of preventing a civil war; who ac- 
cordingly repreſented, | that though Glouceſter's 
fate was deplorable, it could not be altered; and 
that by endeavouring to revenge it, they might 
deſtroy their country. He aſſured them of the 
king's unfeigned ſorrow for that unhappy event; 


and engaged, in his majeſty's name, that if they 
\ would decline all thoughts of revenge, and con- 


ſent to a hearty reconciliation, they ſhould pre- 
fide in his councils, and be intruſted with the ſole 


of this engagement too plainly evinces, that, ambi- 
tion was the ruling paſſion of York and Lancaſter; 
for they diſmiſfed their adherents, and all diſputes 
between thaſe two noblemen and the king ſubſided. 


The parliament was no ſooner met, than ſtrong | 


marks of venality and corruption. appeared; and 
the miniſtry, ſolicitous only to. procure ſucceſs to 
their meaſures, were very indifferent about the 
means they employed for that purpoſe. Fitz 
William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother 
to Arundel, was then impeached by the commons 


for his concurrence in procuring the illegal com- 
miſſion, and in attainting the king's miniſters. | 
To this the primate pleaded guilty ; but, being an | 


eccleſiaſtic, the king was ſatisfied with his being 
baniſhed the realm, and his temporalities ſequeſter- 
ed. The duke of Glouceſter, with the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, were accuſed of the ſame 
crimes, and allo of having appeared in arms in a 
hoſtile manner. The earl of Arundel,, when 


brought to the bar, pleaded both the king's general | 


and ſpecial pardon; but this plea being over- 


likewiſe, was found guilty of high treaſon ; but, 
on account of his ſubmiſſive behaviour, was ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment in the Ifle of 
Man. In the mean time a warrant was iſſued in 


due form to the governor of Calais, commanding 


him to bring over his priſoner to take his trial; 
but anſwer was returned, that the duke of 
Glouceſter had died of an apoplexy. The time 
and circumſtances of that prince's death appeared 


extremely ſuſpicious; and it was the general opi- 


nion, that he was murdered by order of the kin 
his nephew: which popular opinion was too well 
founded for in the following reign, undoubted 
proofs were produced in parliament of his being 
diſpatched in the way we have already related ; 
and it evidently. appeared, that Richard, appre- 
henſive leſt the execution of ſo near a relation 
might prove dangerous, had thus baſely gratified 
his revenge, by a method which he thought would 
have perfeRly concealed it. Having received ſuch 
ſubſtantial proofs of ſervite obedience: from his 
parliament, he exafted from them an oath, that 
hey would perpetually. maintain all che aQs the 
had lately made; and the. ſeſſion concluded wi 

fome atts of the king's munificence, by the creation 


or advancement of ſeveral of bis peers, The carl 
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olf Glouceſter ;; William Seroop, 
| pardon granted to the, earl of Arundel, ix years || 
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duke of Surrey; the earl of Nottingham, dy 
Norfolk ; the earl of Huntingdon; duke of E 
the earl of ' Somerſet, marquis of Dorſet; 
Nevil, carl of Weſtmoreland ; lord Spenc 


ke of 
Xeter, 
Ralph 
pencer, earl 
| earl of Wiltſhire. 
and Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter, In dhe 


mean time the earl of Arundel, in conſequence gf 
the ſentence pronounced upon | him, prepared 

ſuffer its execution, with all the fortitude that 5 
tends conſcious virtue. The king himſelf was mean 
enough to be a: ſpeftator of this tragic ſcene, a: 
tended by the earls of Kent and Nottingham with 
all the ſymptoms. of ſavage exultation. When the 
earl came upon the ſcaffold, he turned to Notins. 
ham, his ſon-in-law, and ſaid, „ My lorg, 0 
would ſurely have better become you to have been 
abſent on this occaſton : you ſeem to triumph in 
my ſufferings; but remember, the time is comin 

when your own misfortunes may furniſh the like 


triumph to your enemies.” The ungrateſul and 


cruel. treatment of this gallant nobleman, excited 


an univerſal clamour among the people, who pub, 


| licly declared, that he fell a martyr to the liberties 


of his country. His life was ſpent in performing 


| a ſeries of brave actions, from his firſt entrance on 


| the ſtage of the world, to his magnani | 
direktion of public affairs. The immediate reſult | i I pon os 


He had boldly afferted the freedom of his country, 
in oppoſition to vice, weakneſs, and venality, and 


with fo uniform a tenor of conduR, that he was 


never known to deſert its principles. 
When ſober reflection took place, 


Richard could not help feeling for A. D. 1398, 


| the fate of this gallant earl, who had performed ſo 
| many ſignal actions in his ſervice, and had always 
| been a ſucceſsful commander. His image inceſſantly 


haunted the mind of the guilty monarch, and the 
uneaſineſs of his ſpirit was heightened by the ap- 


prehenſion of danger; for though he had obtained 


all he required of his parliament, yet by his conduct 
he. had alienated the affections of the whole body 
of the people. The principal nobility ſaw them- / 
ſelves debaſed by the cheapneſs of public honours, 


and the admiſſion of the vile and venal into public 
councils. Diviſions ſoon fprung up among the 


. A 


| members of the new miniſtry; and Richard was ſo 


far from diſcountenancing, that he encouraged 


them; thinking, as moſt miſguided princes have 


always done, that his own power was by that means 
rendered of more deciſive weight. At the ſame 
time be took every ſtep in his power for fixing the 
arbitrary authority he had lately. acquired, on a more 
ſolid baſis. He new modelled his guards, and endea- 


voured to render them capable of committing every 


ſpecies of cruelty, in order to ſupport the ablolute 
power of the crown. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the miſeries of England at this period. The 
ſhameful fetters ſhe had forged for herſelf, and 
which now ſeemed to be firmly rivetted, galled ber 


lenſe of freedom, embittered her ſufferings, and 


increaſed her afflidtions. But calamity, at all 
rouſed her to a true ſenſe of her fallen ſtate ; and 
liberty, though now to all appearance in her lat 
convulſive pangs, wrought out her own deliverance, 
and reared her head! Sf 

A parliament having met on the twenty-eight 


of January, Richard appeared ſo anxious for the 


eſtabliſhment. of their late acts in the laſt ſeſſion, 
that he not only obliged the lords and commons ie 
ſwear again to obſerve them on the croſs of Cal. 
terbury ; but ſoon after procured a bull from the 


| pope; in order to ſecure and eſtabliſh them for ebe, 


The. parliament, to keep pace with the king“ 
deſires, granted him a moſt exorbitaot fub6dy U 
duties on wool, leather, and wool-ſells for life; 
alſo a ſubſidy of one tenth and a half, and oe 


kfteenth and à half. The attainder of 8 
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ober judges were reverſed; and the anſwers, 
5 Chich they had been impeached, were, by the 
and legal. 


ap 
1 the attainder of the two Spencers, in the 
1 n of Edward II. Before their diſſolution, they 
5 ee a petition, Importing, that as the ſeſſion 


had been ſhort, and the buſineſs before them long 


and difficult, his majeſty would be pleaſed to ap- 
oint a committee of lords and commons, who 
migbt be veſted with full powers of parliament, 
for hearing and determining all. matters then de- 
pending before the aſfembly; and the king, with 
the advice and conſent of the lords, agreed to the 
etition. Thus .the deſpotilm of Richard bad al- 
moſt reached the point of perfection; and nothing but 
io place him above the neceſſuy of calling any more 

dliaments for the future ſeemed now to be wanting, 

A charge againſt the duke of Norfolk, being the 
rſt object that fell under this committee, was ex- 
hibited by the duke of Hereford, who accuſed him, 
of having ſpoken ſeditious words againſt his majeſty, 
in a private \converſation | between, Brentford, and 
London. Henry, duke of Hereford, equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by the gifts of nature and fortune, was 
now in the flower. of his age: he had neither de- 
clined, nor courted popularity, and therefore had 
acquired it; he had neither frequented, nor ſhunned 
the court, and therefore adorned it; he had always 
kept fair with the king, and was particularly careful. 
not to leave the fmalleſt ſtain, on which the meg 
eye of ſuſpicion could faſten an imputation of dj{- 
loyalty. His eſtimation! of mankind was founded 


They even went ſo far back as to 


upon his own experience of their diſpofitions and 
inte reſts, without truſting to profeſſions which vaniſh, ] 


on the proſpett; ol advantage, or to ties of friend- 
ſhip, which diſſolve by the breath .of power. He 
bad gone too far in the late. meaſures, owing per- 


a prince of his character would be fond of forming. 
any connections but with ſuch as he knew he could 
truſt, The duke of Norfolk was alſo a nobleman 
of high rank, and diſtinguiſhed courage; but his 


manners were unpoliſhed, and without a ſteady | 


virtue to recommend them. He. had never been 
greatly courted, by any party; and therefore think- 


ing e een all, he had attached himſelf. | 


to the king, from whom he received an increaſe of 
dignity, but no degree of confidence. Both he 
and the duke of Hereford, had formerly been 
deeply engaged in that oppoſition, which Richard 
always confidered as an unpardonable crime; and 


ment. Boch being in the ſame ſituation, the duke 


only by uniting their intereſts. He was imprudent 
enough to propoſe this caolition to the duke of 
Hereford, who! received it with great diſguſt. Ile. 
knew the .charaQter. and diſpoſition of the duke of 


polal had been ſecretly dictated by his enemies at 
court; and therefore, in the preſence: of the king, 
charged the duke of Norfolk with having privately 

ken to him many ſtanderous. and difreſpecful 
vords of his majeſty, in relation to his. intending 
to deſtroy many! of the principal nobility. . The 


duke of Norfolk deny! | | 
ö denying the charge, gave Here» 
ford tbe lie, and offered to prove his innocence by 


ingle combat. The challenge was accepted, and 


me diſpute; ordered. to 
aus of 


dale court. When the two noblemen entered the. 

and were on the point of engsging, the. 
dender, having ſounded a: charge for that purpoſe, 
A bas ordered their lances to be. taken away, 
va returned to their chairs, according, to the 


-obation of the , preſent judges, declared to be 


: be decided according to the, þ 
chivalry, in che preſence of the king and his, 
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with the king in behalf of either. 
| incurring his mazeſty's dif 
once 1mpolit 


| month at Calais, with a retinue of ny Oe 


A o I}. refed to all ſovereign powers, for a kin 
haps to that exceſſive caution which be inherited: I| 
from his anceſtors. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that | 


became very, extenſive, and roſe to“ 
Norfolk too well, 10 embark with him in ſo dan- I}: 
derous a coalition: he even ſufpetted that che pro- 


illegal proceedings. 
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uſual ceremony on theſe occaſions, while his ma- 
jeſty retired to council, where their doom was fixed, 
with a view to prevent effuſſion of blood, or rather, 
to prevent the conſequences of their quarrel, by 


expelling two of the moſt powerful oppoſers 


Richard's tyrannical government. Sir John Brurey 
returned to the field at the king's command; and 
ſilence being enjoined by proclamation, pronounced 
their ſentence to this effett ; That as both the ap- 
pellant and defendant, had honourably appeared in 
the liſts, their courage was ſufficiently aſcertained ; 
and the king, with the advice of his council and a 
committee; of parliament bad agreed, that the duke 
of Hereford ſhould, within fifteen days, depart the 
kingdom, and go into exile. for the ſpace of ten 


years, on pain of death; and that Norfolk, ſhould 
| be baniſhed for life, becauſe, he. had not been able 
to clear himſelf of the crime laid to bis charge. 


7 


Ibis ſentence. being pronounced, proclamation was 


iflued, that no perſon; ſhould, pre ume to intercede 
pleaſure. A ſentence, at 
ic and unjuſt; perhaps the moſt ar- 
bitrary ever pronounced by a king of England; 
for both were baniſhed, though one only could be 


guilty. Nor was the penalty leſs ſevere; the one 


being for life, and the other for ten years. The 
duke of Norfolk confeſſed ſome part of the charge, 
while he was, confined at Windlor ; but afterwards 
retracted his confeflion. .- As to che duke of Here- 
ford, be retained, his uſual moderation. When he 
waited on the king to take his. leave, he behaved 
with ſuch fabraiſfon, that, Richard, . pleaſed with 
his reſpectful deportment, remitted four years of 
his exile, and gave him permiſſion to continue a 
v6 perſons. 
es, di- 


+ 


Both of theſe, noblemen alſo, obtained pall 
reception 


ſuitable. to their rank; and in all writs; wherein 


they were mentioned, the word exiſe was induſtri- 
| ouſly avoided, and that of travelling or peregri- 


nation, ſubſtituted in its; room. On, their depar- 


| ture, the duke of Norfolk retired to Germany, - 


where he ſoon after died of grief, and Hereford to 
France. Richard had empowered. Hereford, by 
letters patent, to enter into immediate poſſeſſion of 


any eſtates that might fall to him during his ab- 


ſence, and till his return to , poſtpone. the ho- 
The Scots during theſe tranſattions, were conti- 


| nually offering repeated inſults to the natives of 


the northern counties, which inſults were either 


connived at by the court, or terminated by a truce 
both, perhaps, dreaded the effects of his reſent- ||. 


baſtily concluded, and as readily broken. At 


| | length a treaty was ſigned under proper guarantees, 
vt Norfolk. was. perſuaded that they could be ſafe, | 


conſiſting of ſubjetts. inhabiting the Marches that 
ſeparated the kingdoms ; but nothing towards effett- 
ing a ſolid peace was done. 
At this time the power, of Richard , 399 


7 


an amazing height; yet reſted; on ſo narrow a 


baſis, that it tottered with its own weight, His 


deſpotiſm had.wrought him to a kind of frenzy of 
pride aud inſolence, and the magnificence of his 
court was ſupported by repeated adts of .opprel- 
ion and injuſtice. The earls, of Willhire, Buſhy, 


Green, aud Bagot, formed his cabinet council, 
where every thing was, digeſted,” , and... came 
previouſly determined to the other counſellors, 
who had nothing! to do but approve. heſe 
minions alſo farmed the royal. revenues; and the 
ordinary funds not anſwering their avaricious pur- 


-poles; exceſſive loans were demanded. from ever 5 


county. At the ſame time new. oaths were exalted 
brom. the. ſheriffs. of counties, by which they bound 
themſelves to obey the king in all his arbitrary an 
public affairs, died John © Ghent, duke of Lan- 
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olſeſſion of the eſtate and juriſdiftion of his 
Father, John of Ghent, or Gaunt,” poſleſſed an 


Ea EEE, 


is now ſo deſervedly celebrated. His court 'was 
magnificent without affeQation, and himſelf learned 
without pedantry. 80 that had he lived, under a 
prince of more virtue, prudence, and fortitude, he 
might have proved as uſeful a member of fociety, 
as he was an ornament to'the nation, 

As ſoon as the ſon of this illuſtrious prince left the 
kingdom, Richard's jealouſy of the wealth and 
power of that family revived. Being informed that 
Hereford had entered into a treaty of marriage 
With the daughter of the duke of Berry, the French 
king's uncle, he reſolved to prevent the concluſion 
of an alliance that would ſo much ſtrengthen the 


duke's intereſt abroad; and for that age: ſent 


the earl of Saliſbury to Paris, and by the authority 
of the parliamentary commiſſioners, 'yot only re- 
verſed his letters patent, but ſeized the eſtate of 


reat nobitify who had been baniſhed there was 
[dice a man left in the kingdom able to oppoſe 


all an ardent deſire to free themſelves from ſuch baſe 
e e e eee 

But the moſt exaſperated at this ſcene of compli- 
cated iniquities was young Hereford, now duke 
of Lancaſter, He was of a bold and enterpriſing 


ſpirit ; he had fignalized his courage both at home 


and abroad; he was beloved by the people and 
adored by his ſoldiers: Always cov}, ſedate, and 
prudent, * he was conſidered 'as the only Englith 

rince that deſerved the public confidence and 


eſteem. His ' misfortunes were lamented, and the 
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| vernment, and to free them from its tyranny: 


and lord-lieutenant of Ireland, had b 


| oppreſhon, and who had perverted the 
| their pernicious counſel. - The duke of York, 
| therefore, finding it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent 
of Henry's popularity, broke his ſtaff of office, 
and laid afick | 
the march of the duke of Lancaſter's army de 


| injuries he had received complained of by all rank 
0 


people. To him therefore they looked Us, 5 
the only perſonable to redreſs the abuſes of 5 
this diſpoſition they ſecretly invited young "Th 
to return to England, promiſing to aflift him 1 
the recovery of his Jawful inheritance, at fle 
hazard of their lives and fortunes. The duke 


| feadily embraced the invitation, and promifed © 


comply with their requeſt; and a favourable og. 


| portunity for fulfilling his engagements noy pre. 


ſented itſelf. Roger Mortimer, Richard's couſin 


5 „ OE DSS Tad 
killed in a ſkirmiſh” with a ſmall party of native 


Iriſh; and the king, in order to reduce the reben 
| to ſubjection, and revenge the death of the pre. 


ſumptive heir to the crown, reſolved to paſs over 


| into that iſland,” and head his army in'perſon, He 
' accordingly embarked at Briſtol ; and, after a ſhort 


paſſage, landed at Waterford, at the head of two 


| thouſand men in arms, and ten thouſand. archers. 
| When the king was ready to "embark," fome 
| ſuſpicions being inſtilled into him of the carl of 
| Northumberland, governor of the northern coun. 
ties, he ſent that nobleman poſitive orders to Join 
| him without delay; and on his excuſing himſelf, on 
| account of his preſence being neceflary in thoſe 
parts, the king, without further” inquiry, pro- 


nounced him a traitor, and ordered all his' effates 
to be ſeized; then awarding the regency to, his 
uncle, the duke of York, he ſet fail,” and left his 


n 


kingdom open to his enemies pow-er. 


The duke of Lancaſter had prudently concealed 
his intentions till the departure of Richard, of 


Which he no ſooner heard than he ſet out (for 


Nantz on the fourth of July, where he hired three 


ſmall veſſels, and embarked with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the young earl of Arundel, lord Cob. 
ham, Sir Thomas Erpington, Sir Thomas Ram. 
' ſtone,” and a retinue of about fourſcore perſons; 


and, after a ſpeedy paſſage, landing at Ravenſpur 
in Yorkſhire, he was joined by the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords Wil 
lougby, Roſs, Darcy, Beaumont, and ſeveral 
gentlemen of diſtin@ion, attended by 'a numerous 
body of vaſſals' and adherents; and having pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, in Which he aſſerted that he had 


taken arms only to obtain ſatisfaction for the in- 
. juſtice with which he had been treated, it had ſuch 


an effekt, that the people flocked in'crowds to join 
him, ſo that in a few days be had an army of 
ſixty thouſand men, The regent' was in no cot- 
dition to oppoſe ſo powerful a bôdy of mal. 


| contents, had he been a real friend to the tyrant. 
He had long beheld, with ſecret diſguſt, the inſo- 
' ries done to his country in general, and to bis 


nephew the duke of Lancaſter in particular; but 
his own indolence, and the arbitrary diſpoſitions of 
the king, had hitherto prevented his complaining. 


He had, however, too much hour to betray his 


truſt on this occaſion, though höt-Aiſplenſed at his 
inability. He appointed a generdl/rendezvous. at 


St. Alban's, and found the number of his Torres 


amounted to forty thouſand; bat h&fbunptrceivel; 
not a man would draw his ſword #$athRt*the duke 
of Lancaſter (a' caution this to all tyrärſtz not to 


place a vain- confidence in their arti) h6, they 
openly affirmed, had been unjuſtly'baniſhied, and 


deprived of his lawful inheritance. © Nr Could 
they bear the preſence of the earls of Buſhy, Gree! 
and Bagot, who farmed the revenues, and were 
univerſally deteſted as monſters of | iniquity and 
king by 


e all oppoſition. In' the mean dime 


. London, 
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WW. don, was rather triumphal than hoſtile. Every |] name of his prineipal, that he ſhould be reſtored to 
DN was buſied in his praiſe, every purſe: was [| all the prerogatives of royal dignity; that Henry 
wy to his wants, every hand employed in his de- [| had ſworn to fulfil: the articles with the utmoſt 
1 His affability; his graceful modeſty, his J pundtuality, and that he himſelf was ready to take 


winning addreſs, his moderate pretenſions, and 
zbove all bis former ſufferings, ſpoke irreſiſtibly in 
wh favour. The duke of York now declared, that- | 
he would ſecond his nephew, in his juſt requeſt of 
covering bis legal patrimony. The two armies 
embraced each other, and Henry was joyfully re- 
ceived by the citizens of London, as their guardian. 
and deliverer. Having ſecured the capital in his 
intereſt, he directed bis march to Briſtol, Which 
alter s feint reſiſtance, was obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. The earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſhy, 
and Sir Henry Green, who had taken refuge there, 
vere led out to immediate execution, at the people's 
importupate requeſt. AT eee eee ee eee 
No ſooner had the king received intelligence of 
ibis inlurrection, than he haſtened over from Ireland; 
and landed at Milford- Haven with a body of twenty 
thouſand men. When arrived at Carmarthen, he 
received a particular detail of Lancaſter's amazing 
progrels, the death of his favourites, the ſurrender. 
of his forts; the revolts of his cities, and the defection 
of his ſubjetts..' His ſoldiers alſo, like the reſt: of 
their comrades, were fo ſtrongly infected with the 
revalent opinion in favour of the duke of Lan- 
caſter; that his army melted away like ſnow before 
the ſun; and Richard ſoon perceived he was in no 
condition to meet the enemy. Diſtracted with a 
variety of thoughts; he knew not which way to turn, 
or what courſe to purſue. Wavering and irreſolute, 
he knew not whom to truſt, or whom to fear. At 
length he determined to take refuge in Wales. 
Accordingly he retired with the dukes of Exeter and 
Surrey, the biſhop of Carliſle, and a few other at- 
tendants, to Conway-Caſtle; propoling to take the 
firlt opportunity of eſcaping to Ireland or France, 
and there wait for fome favourable criſis of reco- 
vering his crown, which he was now incapable of 
defending. Finding himſelf in this forlorn condi- 
tion, in a place he had choſen for his ſandtuary, 
without the leaſt proſpect of being able to defend 
himſelf, he was afraid that if he attempted to eſcape 
he thould fall into the hands of the enraged populace, 
who gave him too many prools of their | hatred. 
In this extremity, he reſolved to throw himſelf 
upon the genetoſity of his enemy, and ſent the duke 
of Exeter about an accommodation, and the 
duke of Surrey obtained leave to accompany him in 
ibis embaſſy, which proved very unfortunate, for | 
they were both detained as priſoners at Cheſter. - In 


— _ 
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Piercy, lord-ſteward of his houſehold; who reſigned 
his office, and declared his reſolution to join the 
duke of Lancaſter. Henry apprehenſive - that 
Richard meditatefl an eſcape; conſulted with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earl of Northum- 
berland, when it was agreed, that the latter ſhould 
be ſent to Conway-Caſtle, with propoſals to amuſe 
the king, and if poſſible, perſuade him to put his 
perſon into the duke's bands. Northumberland 
advanced with a ſele&t number of troops to Conway 


a ſake condubt for bimſelf only; which being 
granted, he went to the caſtle, and being admitted 
nto the king's preſence, demanded; in the name of 
enry, that a parliament might be immediately 
uͤmmoned, to reverſe his ſentence of baniſhment, a 
ye reſtore him to the poſſeſſion. of his eſtate; that 
ine dukes of Surrey and Exeter, the earl of Saliſbury, 
nd biſhop! of Carſiſſe, ſnould ebe brought to trial, 
5 wirh all thoſe who had been concerned in 
; death of theiduke of Glouceſter. Richard, Who 
tnc "thats he was both unworthy and weary! of 
My ly; agreed to this propoſal: yet not ,without : 
dus of diſtruſt. But the earl declared, in the 


I. 


moned to meet at Weſtminſter. 
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his title. 
"wer, whence he ſent a herald to Richard, deſiring - 


the ſame oath. The king was diffident of the ſin- 
cerity of this ambaſſador, yet was perſuaded to truſt, 
him upon his oath, which he took in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner. Richard then ordered him to ride on 


before, and declared his intention of following him 
to Flint-Caſtle, where he ſhould be nearer the duke, 


to treat about an accommodation. Soon after his 


arrival, he received a meſſage by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the earl of Rutland, and lord Thomas 
Piercyj that the duke was coming from Cheſter to 
wait upon his majeſty. Henry came to him the next 
day, and was received by the king with the ſaluta- 
tion of“ Coufin of Lancaſter, you are welcome.” 
The duke bowing three, times to the ground, re- 


plied, “ My lord. the King, I am come ſooner than 


you appointed, becauſe; according to the general 
voice of your people, you have governed for this 
one and twenty years with great rigour and impru- 
dence, ſo that they cannot but diſapprove your con- 
duct; but if it pleaſe God, I will help you to gon: 
vern them better for the future.“ To which: the 
king only replied; “ Fair Couſin, ſince it pleaſes 
you it pleaſes us likewiſe.“ In a few days after 
| the duke fet out withihis royal captive for London, 
Vho, in the ſcourſe of his journey, had the mortifi-: 
cation tothear the very dregs of the people add in- 
ſulis to his miſery, and heap curſes on his govern»: 
ment. Henry made his entrance into London 


amidſt the acclamations of the people, who cried 


out, “ Long live Henry, che noble duke of Lan- 
caſter, our worthy friend sand glorious deljveter.“ 


The duke tookiup his lodgings in the houſe of, the 
knights of St. John in the ſuburbs, while Richard 


Was conveyed io the ober. W 16 


To prevent loſs of time, a parliament was ſum- 
ect In a conference 
Henry held' withs this friends, previous to their 
aſſemhling, on the manner how they ſhould proceed, 


it was reſolved to place him on the throne; but the 


manner in which this might be effected was the 
ſource of various opinions. Some were for his 


taking poſſeſſion upon Richard's; reſigning the 


crown. Others thought the reſignation too con- 


ſtrained to be the foundation of any right, eſpeciall 


as a nearer heir than Henry being then alive. This 
was Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, the ſon: of 


Roger, who; had been declared Richard's preſum- 


tive ſueceſſor, he being deſcended from Lionel, duke 


i 5 | of Clarence, the third:Ton'of: Edward III. whereas: 
ibis interval the king was deſerted by Sir Thomas || 


Henry was the ſon of John, Lionel's younger bro- 


ther, and thus the duke of Lancaſter could claim 
no right to the crown by Richard's reſignation. 
It was therefore concluded, that Richard ſhould be 
formally depoſed by parliament, and the quke 
elected by the ſame authority. This opinion was 


not without its difficulties, as it aſcribed to the par- 
liament a power to diſpoſe of the crown, contrary. 


to the laws and cuſtoms, to the prejudice” of the 


next heir, who might have done nothing to weaken. 
After many debates, the duke of Vork 
propoſed to unite theſe ſeveral opinions by three 


Ways: that Richard ſhould, in the firſt place, be 


obliged to reſign the crown; that the parliament 


ſhould immediately proceed to depoſe him; and 


that then, the crown being declared vacant, the 


ſame parliament ſhould in conſideration of the duke 
of Lancaſter's great ſervices, adjudge to him the 
throne, by their ſupreme authority. This opinion 
was unanimouſly approved; but the very expedient 


whieh was then thought requiſite to reſtore the peace 


of the kingdom, proved a fource of dreadful ca- 
lamities, in which the nation was afterwards: in- 
volved. For the deſcendants of the duke of Vork, 
ho propoſed this opinion, found it to their intereſt 
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to maintain, with hire and ſword, that this parlis- || 


ment had exceeded thein power, in thus transferring 
the;crown/to the duke of Lancaſter. Agreeable to 


the le reſolutions, Henry, duke of: Lancaſter repaired: | 


ta the Tower, attended: by a great number of lords, 
on the agth of September, the day before the apen- 
ing of parliament, when Riebard, in che preſence 
of thele nobles, delivered up the crown and ſceptre, 
with the other enſigns of royalty; and even by an 
inſtrumemt ſigned with bis own hand, confeſſed. him- 


that be ' freed his ſubje is from their oaths: of fealty, 


homage, and obedience. - After this ceremony was || 
finiſhed, he deſired the archbiſhop of York, and || 
biſhop of Hereford, to acquaint the eſtates of the 


realm, that he wiſhed his couſin Lancaſter, might be 
cboſen his ſucceflor: at the fame time he dtew his 
ſignet ring from his finger, and delivered it to the 
duke, as his teſtimony; of good: will, which he defired 
the parliament ſhould be made acquainted with. 
Phe day after, the two biſhops declared the king's 
me ſſage, and produced the inſtrument of teſigna- 
tion, which being read in Latin and Engliſh, was 
admitted hy the unanimous conſent of both houſes; 
but as 4his, according to the meaſures before con- 
certed, did not appear ſufficient, a charge of thirty- 
three articles againftl the king, was preſemed to the 
aflembly. : Theſe. articles being afterwards drawn 
up, contained the neaſons of his depoktion, and, 
were teceived with general approbation. The only 
perſon Who offered to ſpeak in defence of Richard, 
was the biſhop of Carliſle, who with great ſtrength 
of judgment pointed out the injuſtice, af the charge; 
adding, that however the nation might act right in 
depoſing the miſguided: Richard, no! reaſon could 
be Offered for taking the crown from his lawful 
ſucceſſor, - who was confeſſedly innocent: but this 
ſpeech was ſo far from producing the deſired effect, 
that it brought down upon the biſhop: the. diſplea- 
ſure of the whole aſſembly, by whoſe order he was: 
immodiately taken into cuſtody, and ſent priſoner 10 


the abbey of St. Alban's. The prince being thus 


depoſed, and the throne: declared vacant, Henry, 
duke of Lancaſter, after croſſing himſelf; on the 


forehead, claimed the crown: building his preten- 
lions on his being doſeended from Henry III. and the 


right he received from God, by the aſſiſtance of his 


relations and friends, for ihe recovery of the realm 
off England, which was. upon the brink of deſtruc- 


tion. Phe parliament took care not to examine his 
claim too clolely, and: therefore, without any regard 
to the earl of Marche, it was decreed; that; Henry, 


duke of Lancaſter, ſhould be roclaimed king of 


England and France, and lord of Ireland. 

The parhament having been diffolved. by: the de- 
poſition of Richard, it was neceſſary to ſummon a 
new one; and iu fix days after, Henry, without any 


new-elediion, called: together the ſame members; 
and-this aſſembly was employed in reverſing every 


thing done by the oppoſite party; All the .atts. 
which had paſſed in the parliament where Glouceſter 
prevailed; and which bad been abrogated by 
Richard, were again eſtabliſhed ; all choſe of the 
lalb parliament of Richard, though confirmed by a 


papall bull, were abrogated. The anſwers of the 
Judges, which. one parliament had annulled, but 
which had been. approved by a new partiament, and 


new-Judges, were here a ſecond time. condemned: 


and the peers who had; received: higher titles fon 
acculing Glouceſter, Arundel; and Warwick, were 
ſtripped of their new honours, Soon after theſe, 
tranfattions, the earb of Northumberland made a 
motion in the houſe ofpeevs, relauing to che depoſed, 


monanch, and aſked,” that;ſince Henry: was reſolved 


to ſpare his-life, what advice they would: give for: 
his future treaunent, When tha lords replied. unani . 
moulſly, chat he ſhould be confinad' in fome ſecrot 
place, under a ſecure guard, and depriued of all com- 
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werce with bis friends or partizansz on which he 


|, was removed 0 Poniefract-Caſlle from the Tower 


Though variouſly related, the manner of Richard's 
death is one of thoſe; ſcerets, which the eye of the 


baden able to diſeover. It bas been the prevailing 


 apini9h, that Sir Piets Exton, and eight of hig 


guards fell upon him, when the king wreſting a 
pole axe from Ohe of them, defended himſelf with 


1 ſuch bravery, that he laid four of them dead at his 
ſelf unworthy and. unfit to goyern apy longer, and: | 


feet; on Which Exton. coming behind bim, and 
getting up on a chair, diſcharged! ſuch, a blow on 
his head, as laid him dead at his feet. Others ſay 
he was ftarved: to death, and that he. had lived a 
fortnight without food, before he reached the end 


of his miſeries. | Theſe being. were ſuppolitiong, 


way we not; ſuppoſe in our turn, that vexation, 


grief, cloſe confinement, inſults, and a manner of 


living the revetſe. of ,voluptuouinels, to which he 


had been accuſtomed, were the inſtruments that 
brought this youthful monarch to an untimely end; 
and ibis conjetture; is conſiſtent with. the authentic 
account we have of his body being brought 10 
London, and expoſed in St. Paul's cathedral to the 
eyes and inſpection of every oblerver, and that no 
marks of violence were found upon it. Thus much 
ve may with truth affirm, Richard II. ſon of the 


brave Edward, the Black Prince, and grandſon to 


Edward III. was cut off by a- ſudden ſtroke of 


1 
1 


death, which his own weak conduct occaſioned, in 
the: flower of his youth, being only in the twenty- 


fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third of his 
reign and was the thirtieth king of England ſrom 
Egbert I. - He left no poſterity, either legitimate or 


* 


illegitimate, thaugh he was twice married! firſt to 
Anne of Luxemburgb, filter, to the emperor Win- 
cellaus; and afterwards to Iſabella of France, 
daugbter of Charles VI. but his marriage was never 
conſummated with this laſt princefs. 

There are few particulars: in this period, like 
thofe preceding it, relative to learning, or the arts, 
which are adapted to excite our curioſity or our ad- 
miration. It is indeed no wonder that a proud, 


| warlike, and ignorant nobility, encouraged only 


* 


; thoſe arts, which proclatmed their dignity, or con- 


tributed to their ſecurity. They were magnificent 
without taſte, and pompous without elegance. Rich 
plate, even to the enamelling on gold, rich.ſtufls, and 


curious armour; were carried to excels, while their 
chairs were mere pedeltals, their clothes incum- 
brances; and they knew no uſe. of ſteel, but as it 
| ſerved for ſafety or deſtruttion. | Their, houſes (for 
| there was no medium between caſtles and houſes) 
implied the dangers, not the ſweets of ſociety; and. 


; 
S 


whenever peace left chem at) leiſure to think of 


modes, they ſeemed to imagine that ſaſhion conſiſted 


in disfiguring the human body, inſtead of dilplay- 


ing its graces. While the men wore {hoes fo long 
and pointed, that they were foreed to ſupport the 


points by chains from their middle; the ladies 


erebted fuch pyramids on their heads, that the face 


became the centre of the body. Ihe ſciences alſo 
vere abſorbed. in the myſleries of - theology ; and 


learning chiefly.confined to, the clergy, who: gene- 
rally employed their talents. in uſeleſs, and often 
ridiculous; ſpecu}atious. Some indeed, ſtudied phy- 
fie, but in lo ſtrange and imperſeci a manner, that 
every epidemical diſtemper, which reſiſted theilt 
injudicious method of prattice; became à fe 


plague, and ſwept away conſiderable numbers. f 
There were ſome diſcoveries. however made, ah 


ſome extraordinary charabets flouriſhed, during ih 
period. It ſomeiimes happens that in the dark 
nighus of ignarande and error, à bright Kat 
undommon luſtre. darts the heams of genius amidſt 


the horrid gloom Roger Bacon was a genius“ 


this kind, and born far the inſtrutction of the humen 
kpecies; but the age: inowbich he: lived knew ww 
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merit. He was a Franciſcan friar at Oxford, and 


by the common people, the Conjuror, on account 


1 


of his inventions. He diſcovered the teleſcope, 


burning glaſs; camera obſcura, .-gunpowder, the 
tranſmutation of metals, and feveral other particu. 
lars, known only tophimſelf; Future tümes, au 
future artiſts, have claimed the diſcoveries made by 


Bacon. A greater | mg in mechanics had not 
then aroſe fince the days of Archimedes. But all 


g merit could not protect him againſt the barba- 
besoins of the age in which he lived. He was 
rſecuted by an enthuſiaſtic clergy, at a time 


when philoſophy had made leſs progreſs than any 


other branch of learning, and when geometry and 


aſtronomy were branded with the odious 56 55 of 
June, 


necromaney. He died on the eleventh © 


* 
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: in the year 1237, Water was firſt conveyed into 


the city of London by means of leaden pipes, from 


ſprings in the manor of Tyburn ; but the infant 


artiſts of that age were forty-eight years in com- 


pleting that u eful work ; the great conduit in 


Cheapſide, built of ſtone,” and furniſhed with 
ciſterns, lined with lead, not being finiſhed till the 
year 12856. 2 „ | 


ne noble (diſcovery of the mariner's compaſs || 


was made about the year 1302; but the perſon to 
whom we owe that valuable acquiſition is not cer- 


tainly known; but though the Engliſh lay no claim 
to the diſcovery; they were inventors of the box in 
which the magnetical needle is ſuſpended, a contri- 
vance whereby it is always kept in an horizontal | | | pop, idle Mer, und egg ddvored ee th. 


* 


poſition. 


The art of weaving received very conſiderable 


improvements during this period, by the great en- 
couragement given to our woollen and linen manu- 
factures by Edward III. and the two ſucceeding 


reigns. The art of painting alſo began to be 
eſteemed, which was chiefly performed on board or 


glaſs. 


In the year 1344, the firſt regular gold coins were 
ſtruck in the kingdom, of three different ſorts; one 
of fix ſhillings value; a ſecond of three ſhillings ; 


and a third of eighteen pence. About the ſame 
time alſo the art of gauging was invented. The 
firſt mention of clocks in England, was in the year 


1368, though they had been invented in the ninth ' 


century by Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona. 
The moſt remarkable for learning, befides a few 


hiſtorians who flouriſhed in this period, were John 


Wickliffe, and William of Wickham. 


' Wickliffe may be juſtly regarded as the father of | 


the reformation, he being the firſt in Europe, who 


ventured to bring religion to the teſt of ſcripture, - 


and eccleſiaſtical authority. The auſterity of his 
life, and the ſanity. of his manners, added great 


his Iabours, and a 


weight to his doctrine. He was 1 e in 


enerally went about bare footed in 


the habit of a pilgrim; but we have already had 
occalion to ſpeak of him in the courſe of this. 


reign. #1. 3 hs 
William of Wickham was confidered as one of 


the moſt learned 77 5 of the age; and it appears | 


that his great and uſeful talents, eſpecia:ly his (kill 
in architecture, recommended him to the favour of 
Edward III. He perſuaded that prince to pull 

own a great part of Windſor-caſtle, and rebuild it 
from his plan in that plain magnificence in which 
now appears. He alſo drew the plan, and ſuper- 
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intende the building of Queenborough-caſtle, He 
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tiled Door. mirabilts, for his great learning, and 
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Vas a canon regular of Oſney, near Oxford Y 
| the part of his work which relates to the 


| liſhed by Dr. Gale, in his Hi 


} gular of St Paul's, who devoted the ! 


I! conſiſtent with prudent ezconomy, and conſequently f 


I 


j, queſt, and ends with the death of Edward 


his preſumptuous arrogance. . He wanted the dif- 


of his evil counſellors, when they happened to claſh 
| with his own i 85 yet big with the idea of ſo- 


ö 
| 


was afterwards made ſecret 
Privy ſeal; and enjoyed other as 
ments, before he was promote 
Cheſter. . He dled oh the ten 
Xenmber, %% 
The moſt noted hiſtorians of this per 3 
Thomas Wikes, is hiſtory begins a 
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wars, is clear and explicit. His hiſtory was 5 
ſt. Angl. vol. 2. 


John Brompton, abbot of Joreval, in Yorkſhire, >. 
rote a Chronicle of the principal tranſactions of 
England. It was publiſhed among the Decem 
Scriptores. It begins with the arrival of St, Au. . 
guſtine the monk, and ends with the death ß 8 
„ „ on ob vel het EY 1h 
„Matthew, a Benedictine monk of Weſtminſter, - 
finiſhed his hiſtory in the year 1307, and died ſoon 
after. But the work has been continued by ſeveral 
hands, eſpecially by Adam Merimath, a canon re- 
ular ul's, d the latter part of 
his time to the ſtudy of Engliſh hiſtory, © | 
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© Inevery quality the reverſe of his father, Was 
a weak, vain, tyrannical, contemptible prince, 
and 1 8 7 0 to his own confeſſion, altogether un- 5 
qualified for managing the reins of empire. He 
Was violent in his temper; fond of oſtentation, 


vourites, who made him a dupe to their flattery ; 
addicted to pleaſure, which made him a tyrant to | 6,7 
his people; gratifications and paſſions the moſt i nk 


dangerous in a limited and mixed government. 
He ſeems to have preferred, on all occaſions, his 
own eaſe to the happineſs and welfare of the nation. 
Inſtead of diſplaying a cordial affection for his 
people, he ſeemed to glory in oppreſſing them; 

nay even PORTS the very e to gratifi bis 
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cernment neceſſary to enable him to chuſe a good 
miniſtry, and the reſolution to oppoſe the meaſures 
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vereignty, he forgot that he was a man; ſunk in 
loathſome ſenſuality, he forgot that he was a king. 
Indeed his erroneous conduct ſeems. to have flowed 
from the general ſource of moral evil, that of in- 
attention to the grand deſign of rational exiſtence, _ 
which is to promote the happineſs of our fellow 
creatures, When Richard found means to gain the 
commons to his intereſt, and to contract 1 
able alliance with France, prerogative weighed 
down the conſtitution. But by extending his power 
to the utmoſt boundaries of arbitrary ſway, the 
commons again deſerted him, and he became the 
victim of his own folly, Richard is a memorable 
inſtance. of the power of habit over the human 
mind; and his hard fate ſpeaks to the living; and 
bids them remember it as an eternal warning, to 


* 


prefer public good to 1 humour; While at the 
' fame time it reminds them, that they are only 
ſtewards in the hand of God; and that however 
they may plume themſelves upon the ſtratagems of 
refined policy, one truth in ſpite of human pride 
will remain eternally the ſame, namely: That virtue 
alone is true nobility. 1 | 
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end, to Jſuppreſs—= Perſecution: againſt the Lollards, in which Wil 
uffered on account of relig ion.— nf inſurrection in eee by the carl of Kent and ol bers — Second 

by. the earl of . 

Ee archbiſhop of York and earl of Nottingham lake arm. Abe earl of. l 1d | 

Fraled and ſlain.— Mar with France and Scotland : not diſtinguiſhed by any. conſiderable acl ions — James, 

of Scotland, ſeized and detained in captivity by. Henry, who gives him an excellen 

the prince of Wales—Deaih, family, and character of Henry . 
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perſon w religit 
in Wales by Owen Glendour— Wird, in England 


Dllſſoluie life of 


{28x 15 HEN, ſurnamed Bolipgbroke, 


| ſtom the place of his birth, im- 
.mediately after his being proclaimed, aſſumed the 


"reins of government, He was the ſon of John of 
Ghent or Gaunt, late duke of Lancaſter, who was 
third ſon of Edward III. But Mortimer, earl of 


Marche, deſcended from Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
«ſecond ſon of Edward III. had a preferable title. 
Jlenry was crowned with the uſual formalities, on 


the thirteenth of October, being then thirty years 
of age. He was anointed with a kind of oil, pre- 


tended to be brought by the Bleſſed Virgin to 
Thomas Becket while in France. This precious 


oil was contained in a phial, which fell into the 
hands of a hermit, who preſented it to Henry duke 


of Lancaſter, the grandſon of Henry III. at the 


ſame time propheſy ing, chat the kings who ſhould 
be one with it, would become true champions 
for the church. The duke of Lancaſter afterwards 
gave it to Edward the Black Prince, who reſolved 
to be anointed with it; but after his death the phial, 


which had on the top an eagle of gold ſet with dia- 


monds, was laid up among the jewels, without be. 
ing minded, till it fell into Henry's hands; but the 
' reign of this prince and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, 
who were anointed with this oil, contradict the 
hermit's prophecy. The uſurpation of Henry was 
ſo palpable, and the right of Edmund Mortimer, 


earl of Marche, ſo clear, that all the courage, capa- 


_ city, and diſcernment of the. new. monarch, were 
neceſſary to prevent the diſorders that threatened ' 


the commencement of his reign; but the friends of 
young Mortimer, who wag only ſeven years of age, 
conſidering that'it would be equally dangerous and 
fruitleſs to waintain his juſt rights to the crown, took 
him to his eſtate at Wigmore, near the borders of 
Wales, from 'whence he was afterwards removed by 


_ © » Henry to Windfor-caſtle, where he and his younger 


AIRY 


brother were detained in an honourable cuſtody, - 


the king having reaſon to apprehend, that when 


5 that noblemancarrived at man's eſtate, he would ar- 


tract the reſpect of the people, and make them re- 
1 uſed to ex- 


- Hect on the injuſtice which had bee 
clue him fromthe throne. OL 
Henry's firſt parliament, which. aſſembled on 
Monday after Michaelmas, gave him an opportu- 
nity of perceiving the dangers to which his high 


ſtation expoſed him. The nobles were agitated with | 
ſuch violent animoſities, that forty ofthe peers threw' 
their gauntlets on the floor, and mutually challenged | 


each other, while the epithets lyar and traitor re- 
ſounded from every quarter ; yet the king had in- 
" fluence ſufficient to prevent all theſe combats, 
though he was unable to reconcile them to each 
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| other. The city of London, 
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am Sawtree is burned for hereſy, being the fir 
oribumberland—The baltle of. Shrew buy " 
Northumberland and lord Bardolf di. 


educatin.— 
| | ondon, and the adjacent 
counties, were in general well affected tothe preſent 


government; but Wales with its Marches, where 


the intereſt of Mortimer lay, and which had always 
been diſtinguiſhed by Richard, wanted only an op 


portunity of breaking out into rebellion,. The 


þ 


northern counties had not appeared very ſanguine 
in the late revolution, ht 5 

vour it was entirely owing to the great intereſt of 
the Piercy family, ſo that the .continuance of the 
people's loyalty, depended: almoſt wholly. on that 
of the earl of Northumberland. Nor had the king 
any reaſon to depend upon the fidelity of the clergy, 
with whom he was. not a favourite. Both he and 
his father had been ſtrongly ſuſpected of favouring 
Wickliffe's doctrine, and the king, when, duke of 
Lancaſter, had been heard to ſay, that in England 


| the revenues of the-barons were too ſmall, and thoſe 
| of the church too great. The abbot of Weſtmin. 
| ſter, a bold intriguing prieſt, one who had always 


* 


been foremoſt in the proceedings of both parties, 


| embraced this opportunity of torming a ſecret ca- 


bal againſt. the government. The earls of Kent, 


Rutland, and Huntingdon, with lord Spencer, who : 
| were now degraded from the titles of Surry, Alber- 
marle, Exeter, and Glouceſter, conferred on them 


by Richard, together with the biſhop of Carliſle, 


lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Blount, and ſeveral other 
| perſons of fortune, joined in the conſpiracy, and 
4 met frequently. in the abbey of Weſtminſter, where, 


in a ſecret room, they concerted their dangerous 


cus which ſoon after broke out into action. 
enry, finding himſelf preſſed on A. D. 1400. 


E 
every fide with ſurrounding difficulties, 

had recourſe to every prudent meaſure, that might 
have the leaſt tendency to remove them. In order 


to pay his court to the clergy, he reſolved to uſe his 


endeavours to ſuppreſs the heretical Lollards, 
Hitherto there had been no penal laws enacted 
againſt hereſy ; but the king-now engaged the par- 
liament to ordain, that when any heretic, who re- 
lapſed, or refuſed to abjure his opinions, was de- 
livered over by the biſhop or his commiſſaries to 
the ſecular arm, the civil magiſtrate ſhould commit 
him publicly to the flames. 


Oſithes in London, being condemned by the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, his ſentence was ratified by 
the houſe of peers, Whereupon Henry iſſued his 


writ for execution, and he was puniſhed for ſup- 


poſed erroneous opinions, by being committed to 
the flames. This was the ficſt-man who ſuffered 


death in England, for” the ſake. of his reli ion. 


Jon of 


they had done to fa. . 


- This infernal weapon 
being put into the hands of the clergy, did not long. 
remainunemployed. William Sawtree, rector of St. 
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Tune his perſecution was Carried on againſt the 
1 Wickliffe, a peſtilence raged in the 
vorget their uſual cuſtom, in times of public 
on ie invaded the northern counties of Eng- 
os 6 They beſieged and took the caſtle of Werk, 
wi anded by Sir Thomas Grey, who was then 
18 his duty in parliament. Let this inſult 
105 ot Prhroke Henry to abandon his cautious 
5 400, in watching narrowly the motions of his 
ne eſtic enemies, The effects of the abbots con- 
pow) began now to appear. When their ſcheme 
was ripe for execution, the principal actors prevailed 
one Maudlin, who had been chaplain to Richard, 
4 who greatly reſembled him in features, to per- 
| loste that monarch. ed imagined 1t would not 
be difficult to ſurpriſe the king, who was then in a 
bad ſtate of health at Windſor, attended by a few 
of his nobility. It was therefore agreed, in order 
to aſſemble a ſufficient number of perſons without 


icion, to appoint a tournament to be held ar 
6 Nene e to be invited. If he accepted 
the invitation, they ſuppoſed it would be very eaſy 
to ſeize his perſon ; if 05 it, they were to 
march ſecretly to Windſofcaftle, into which "they 
flattered themſelves with obtaining an caſy admit- 
tance. Every particular of this infamous plot was 
conducted with the utmoſt precaution, and on the 
point of being carried into execution, whet/Henry 
vas informed by Rutland, one of the affociates, of 
his danger, and ſuddenly returned to London ſo 
that the conſpirators who arrived at Windſor with 
five hundred horſe, had the mortification' to find 
they were betrayed, and their plot defeated, The 
next day Henry, at the head of twenty thouſand 
men, appeared at Kingſton upon Thames; on 
which the rebcllious lords, being unable to reſiſt 
him, diſperſed into their ſeveral counties, in order 
to raiſe their followers, when they met with what 
was worſe than diſappointment ; for the king's ad- 
herents having every where oppoſed their progrets 


the carls of Kent and Saliſbury were taken priſoners 


by the citizens of Cirenceſter, and according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, inſtantly beheaded by the 
mayor's orders. Spencer and Lumley were treated 
by the citizens of Briſtol in the ſame 'manner. The 
carl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blount, with ſe- 
veral others of the conſpirarors ſuffered the ſame 
juſt puniſhment, by orders from Henry. When 
the quarters of theſe misjudging men were brought 
to London, it is ſaid, that eighteen biſhops, and 
thirty-two mitred abbots, joining the populace, 
went with the moſt indecent marks of exultation to 
meet them. The earl of Rutland carried on a pole 
the head of his brother-in-law, the lord Spencer ; 
and as a teſtimony of his loyalty, preſented it to 
Henry ; a ſpectacle which muſt have been extremely 
locking to all who were not deſtitute of every ſen- 
ment of humanity, This treacherous earl, who 
thus diſhonoured his 'birth, and who became ſoon 
after, by the death of his father, duke of York, 
ad been concerned in the murder of his own un- 
cle, the duke of Glouceſter ; had then deſerted 
Richard who truſted him ; had conſpired againſt 
the life of the preſent king ; had betrayed thoſe 
whom he had ſeduced ; now, by this proof of in- 
umanity, publickly proclaimed his own baſeneſs, 
A.D, 1401, The unſettled ſtate of the Engliſh 
N government encouraged Owen Glen- 
our, a deſcendant of the ancient prince of Wales, 
and obnoxious to the preſent ruling power, on ac- 
count of his attachment to the late king, to ſet up 
| a ſtandard in oppoſition to Henry, His mind was 
3 t of a hero, and his heart that of a patriot, ready 
oh urſt with the indignation at the miſeries of his 
fen. His genius was enterprizing, his conduct 
bi but cautious, Owen contented himſelfat firſt 
ien attacking the eſtates of the carl of Ruthyn, 


unties of England; and the Scots, ac- 
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He was always ſucceſsful in theſe ſkirmiſhes, and at 


laſt took that nobleman priſoner; nor would hertleaſe 


him but on condition of his marrying his daughter. 


This alliance rendered Owen {till more illuffrious 


in the eyes of the Welch, who now conſidered him 


as born to be the deliverer of his country. The 


earl of Marche, who had armed his followers in fa 


the Engliſh, and forced to abandon an expedition, 
in which his diſappointment was heightened by the 


vour of Henry, was defeated, and taken priſoner. 
He was ſuffered to remain in captivity ; not would 
the king, notwithſtanding his loyalty, Permit the earl 
of Northumberland to ranſom him, though he owed 
his crown. to the aſſiſtance of that powerful, hoble- 
man. But notwithſtanding his indifference for his 
couſin, . Henry ordered all his forces to adyance to 
the borders of Wales. Owen, who was in no con- 
dition to oppoſe a royal army, commanded by the 


ableſt and moſt fortunate prince of the age, in the 
open field, purſued thut conduct Which true policy. 
| dictated, and his anceſtors had found fucceſsful. 
He retired behind Snowdon-Hills, and left the Eng- 
liſh monarch,” in a ſevere ſeaſon, to wreak his ven- 
| geance on an already deſolate country. By this pru- 


dent ſtep, Henry was compelled to return to England, 


without having effected anything of conſequence; | 


againſt the enemy. When the ſeaſon r= 21 
mitted, he again entered Wales; but the A. D. 1402. 


very elements fought againſt him, and nature ſeemed 
to have abandoned her ordinary courſe in favour of 


Owen. Such dreadful ſtorms aroſe, that the com- 


mon people in that age of ignorance believed they 
vere raiſedby the magic of Glendour, whoſe activity 


and ſucceſs, and above all his retirement into parts 


almoſt inacceſſible, made them conſider him as 
ſomething more than human. Henry was unable 


to regain any part of the vaſt plunder taken from 


great hopes he had entertained of ſucceſs. 


In the mean time the Scots tempted by the 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, at the head of twelve 


thouſand men, and attended by many of the principal | 


nobility of Scotland, made an irruption into Eng- 
land, carrying fire and ſword through the northern 
counties. On his return, he found his retreat cut 


off by the Piercy's, and both parties prepared for a 


plied the Scots ſo warmly with their arrows, that a 
gallant but unfortunate 


general engagement. The Scots were drawn up 
upon the declivity of Halidown-hill, but to great 


diſad vantage; for 0 Hs above another they 
preſented to the Engliſh archers a very extended 


front, ſo that the arrows of the latter did much 


greater execution than thoſe of the former, Doug- 
las, perceiving this advantage, endeavoured to re- 


pair it, by . the hill upon the Engliſn, 


ſword in hand. The archers, fearing to be broke, 
at firſt gave way, but again cloſing their ranks, 


total rout enſued. The 
Douglas, ſeverely wounded, and fainting with the 
loſs of blood, was taken on the field of battle, to- 
ether with the earls of Fife, Murray, Angus, and 
Orkney the lords Montgomery, Erſkine, and 
Graham, beſides eighty knights, and a great num- 
ber of ſoldiers. The remainder of the Scottiſh 
army that fled were 7185 by the Engliſh archers, 
who made a dreadful ſlaughter : part were puſhed” 


into the river Tyne; where many of them periſhed, * 


and part obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war. Among the ſlain of the Scottiſh army were 
Sir John Swinton, Sir Adam Gordon, Sir John 
Levingſton, Sir Alexander Ramſay, twenty-three 
knights, and near ten thouſand common ſoldiers : 


while the loſs of the Engliſti was too inconſiderable 


ro be mentioned. | hr 

Henry no ſooner received intel- 
ligence of this victory, than he wrote 
I of congratulation to the earl of Northum- 


berland and his ſon, full of the warmeſt expreſſions 


of 
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of gratitude ; but, at the ſame time ſent them a 


peremptory order, enjoining chem not to ranſom 


any of- their priſoners, This was regarded as an 


nb oat ſtretch of power; all priſoners being, by 
the laws of war which then prevailed, the ſole pro- 
erty of the victors. The earl expoſtulated with 
enry on the illegality of this reſtriction, but in. 


ſuch preſumptive terms, that the king rebuked his 


freedom, and deſired him to obſerve the deference 
due to his ſacred perſon. This reprimand fired the 
*holeric ſpirit of the earl of Northumberland, who, 
in the heat of paſſion, conceived. it to be an un- 
»ardonable indignity. Both father and ſon conſi- 
dered themſelves as the principal ſupporters, of 
Henry's throne, and ny imagined it would be 
as eaſy to deprive him of the crown, as it was to 
place 3 on his head. Northumberland's brother, 


0mas Piercy, carl of Worceſter, not only eſpouſed. 


their quarrel, but concerted a plan of revenge, 


Which had well nigh deprived Bolingbroke of his 
royalty. Other cauſes alſo contributed to excite. 
his reſentment. He had been made vice-chamber- 
lain and admiral by Richard ; he loved the perſon 


of his old maſter and benefactor, while living ; re- 
tained a grateful ſenſe of his benefits after his 
death; and could not but deteſt Henry as the 


uſurper.of his crown. He therefore readily joined 


his brother, to drive from his throne a perſon, 
who, in his opinion, had no title to it. With this 
rebellious intent, he entered into a correſpondence 
with Glendour; releaſed earl Douglas without ran- 
ſom, formed a ſtrict alliance with, this martial 
nobleman; aſſembled his vaſſals from all quarters; 
and ſo unlimited was his authority, that the ver 

ſame men whom he had Jy led againſt Richard, 
were now ready to repair to his ſtandard, in oppo- 
ſition to Henry. When this rebellion was ready to 
break out into action, Northumberland remained 
at Berwick, on pretence of being indiſpoſed; but 


in reality, to aſſemble another body of troops, 


with which he might join the confederates in caſe 
they proyed ſucceſsful in their firſt attempt; or, 
that he might be at hand to retire. into Scotland, 
1 N the enterprize ſhould miſcarry, and he 
imſclf be confidered by the king as an accom- 
lice of the rebels. An army being aſſembled, 
the chief command devolyed on young Hotſpur 
Piercy, who led his forces to Shrewſbury, in order 
to join the troops under Glendour, Airs they 
took the field, Piercy publiſhed a manifeſto, in 
which he renounced his allegiance to Henry, and 


ſet that prince at defiance ; and in the name of his 


father and uncle, repreſented all the grievances of 
which the nation had reaſon to complain, and 


; Which he took upon himſelf to redreſs, He ac- 


cuſed Henry of perjury ; becauſe, ſoon after his 
landing at Ravenſpur, he had ſworn upon the 
goſpels, in preſence of the carl of Northumberland, 
that his ſole intention was that of recovering poſ- 


ſeſſion of his duchy, and that be would ever re- 


main a faithful ſubject to king Richard. He ag- 
gravated his guilt, in firſt dethroning, and then 
impriſoning that prince; and in uſurping upon the 


title of the houſe of Mortimer, to whom the crown. 


juſtly belonged, -both by lineal deſcent, and the 
declaration of parliament. He complained loudly 
of the cruelty exerciſed againſt the earl of Marche, 
who was ſuffered to remain a captive in the hands 


of the enemy; nor were any of his friends per- 
. mitted to treat, for his ranſom. He alſo accuſed 


the king of having ruled with a. tyrannic ſway, 
rendering himſelf inacceſſible to all but the clergy, 
ſo. that the greateſt nobleman in the kingdom could 
not be admitted to his preſence, unleſs introduced 
by a biſhop, and finally, he charged him with lay- 
ing upon the nation a heavy burden of taxes, after 
having ſworn, that, without the utmoſt neceſſity, 


he would never lay any impoſitions on his people: 
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and that he had converted to his own private uſe 
the ſublidies granted for public ſervices, Hoy, 


publiſhed an anſwer to this manifeſto, in which h. 


endeavoured to exculpate himſelf from all Ne 


crimes laid to his charge. He accuſed the Pierce 
in his turn, of haying excited an unnatural rebel. 


lion againſt their lawtyl ſovereign ; one who had 


on all occaſions, diſtinguiſhed them from the reſt of 


his ſubjects, by every act of munificence and 
triendihip that a. prince could beſtow upon his 


' moſt favourite counſellors. But Henry was not to 
learn that remonſtrances were of little uſe on the 
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| given out that the late king was alive; to gie 


preſent occaſion ; and fortunately for him, he had 
at that time, a good body of forces, which bad 
been levied for another expedition againſt the 
Welch, With theſe he proceeded as far as Burton 
upon Trent, where he feceived intelligence, that 
Worceſter and his nephew had marched towardz 
the frontiers of Wales; on which the earl gf 
Dunbar prevailed on him to alter his rout, and, if 
poſſible, prevent their joinin 1 according] 
wheeled about, and directed his march toward 
Shropſhire; and this motion was of infinite ad. 


vantage; for Glendour had advanced as far ag 


Oſweltry, with a body of twelve thouſand men, in 
order to join Piercy, who was already reinforced by 
the people of Cheſhire, the conſtant adherents gf 
in all his diſtreſſes. The Piercys had 


credit to which report, they had Ureſſed Maudlin 
in royal robes, and carried him about to different 
parts of the kingdom, pretending he was Richard, 
who had eſcaped out of priſon; and this ſtratagem 
induced many to join their banners. The rebels 
had marched to Shrewſbury, when the royal army 


_ unexpectedly appeared in, fight; upon which 


Hotſpur, abandoning the ſiege, withdrew his forces 
to Hartleficld, where he reſolved to make a ſtand, 
and hazard an engagement ; while the bravery of 
the two leaders, and the equality of the two armies, 
each of which amounted to about twelve thouſand 


men, rendered the iſſue of the combat extremely 


doubtful. The king, with the aſſiſtance of the 


| carl of Dunbar, and his ſon Henry, made an ex- 


cellent diſpoſition of his troops ; and 78 per- 
ſuaded the whole force of the battle would be di- 


| rected againſt his own perſon, ordered ſeveral oft 
| cers to array themſelves in the ſame armour, and 


to have the ſame equipage, that uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in time of action. The charge 
was no ſooner ſounded, than the battle began, 
The firſt ſhock was at once both dreadful and 
conſtant. The two armics engaged with fury, and 


maintained the fight with 5 and perſe- 
he 


verance hardly to be equalled in the records of 
time. Henry's infantry was the firſt that gave 
ground; and his whole army would have been 
thrown, into confuſion, had not the impetuous 
valour of Piercy and Douglas afforded the royaliſls, 
an opportunity of rallying. - Theſe two chicks - 


4 fought ſide by tide, and opened themſelves a paſſage 
to the ſpot where the royal ſtandard was erected, 
and where they knew Henry fought in perſon, 
both contending who ſhould have the honour ot 
1 encountering the royal warrior. Piercy ſupporte 
that renown he had acquired; and Douglas, Þ's 
antient enemy, but now his friend, ſtill appeate 


his rival amidſt the dangers and horrors of this 
bloody battle, Their ardour, however, pro“ 
fatal to their cauſe ; for they charged with ſuch 


þ dreadful impetuoſity, and pierced with ſuch deſ- | 


rate rapidity the ranks of the enemy, that feu e 
their men could follow them. A ſurrounding MP 


of dead. bodies, and the lines they bad brok® 


cloſing again, intercepted their retreat. The feats 
of valour performed by theſe undaunted heroes uf 
incredible. Douglas ſlew three brave warriors bon 
perſonated the king of England. Th 10 
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but, numbers of their followers being lain, they 


g themſelves hemmed in on all ſides, without 
a of being relieved by the main body of 
5. x 51 which the king obſerving, he advanced 
ee his perſon in the thickeſt of his foes, and 


h | . 
nog ſtorm of claſhing weapons, His gallant 


ſon alſo, who afterwards. became the renowned 
Henry V. atchieved prodigies of valour, following 
the example of his illuſtrious father; nor could | 
even a wound in his face, which he had received | 


from an arrow, oblige him to quit the field. In 


cut their way back to their own forces; but the 


former, in the midſt of this furious conteſt, being | 
lain by an unknown hand, his death was no ſooner 


than the remains of his mangled army fled 
| po the moſt confuſion, after the battle had raged 


meaneſt ſoldier, and is ſaid to have killed thirty- 
fix perſons with his ſingle arm. In this battle, 


which was fought on the twenty-firſt of July, and 
is called the battle of Shrewſbury, about fix thou- | 
whom were of | 


ſand were . ſlain, two-thirds. o 
Piercy's army, The earls of Worceſter and Douglas 
| vere taken priſoners, together with the baron Kin- 
derton, and Sir Richard Vernon. 
Douglas, whom Henry diſmiſſed without ranſom, 


on account of his valour, were beheaded at Shrewſ- | 


bury. On the king's ſide, the earl of Stafford, 
Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir John Clayton, Sir John 


Cockayne, Sir Nicholas Chauſel, Sir John Calverly, f 
Sir John Maſſey, Sir Hugh Mortimer, beſides fix- | 


teen hundred privates, were flain, and about three 
thouſand dangerouſly wounded. 


buried in the field where he had ſignalized his 
yalour, bnt his quarters were afterwards hung up 
in ſome of the chief towns of England. During 
theſe tranſactions, the earl of Northumberland was 


marching at the head of a conſiderable body of | 


troops to reinforce the army of the rebels; but 
hearing of his ſon's death an 
troops, he ſhut himſelf up in Wark worth. caſtle, 
where he diſmiſſed his forces, and came to the kin 

at York, after having previouſly received an al- 
ſurance of a pardon, He pretended that he had 
no other intention in taking arms, but to mediate 
between the parties. This apology Henry ac- 
cepted, and granted him a pardon. 


except the earl of Worceſter and Sir Richard 
ernon, who were conſidered as principals, none 


engaged in this inſurrection appear to have periſned | 


by the hands of the executioner. | 
Henry having thus "ſtifled this un- 
| pho pn rebellion; marched towards 
the borders of Wales, in order to proceed againſt 
Oven Glendour ; but the deſign was defeated by 
want: of money for the ſubſiſlence of his army. 
after this the parliament met at Weſtminſter, 


A D. I 404. 


Wien the earl of Northumberland preſented a peti- | 


don to the king, imploring his clemency, and 
{ Promiſe of pardon. he had made at York. 
dert the petition. to the judges ; but the lords 

ered a proteſt againſt this reference, declaring, 


mt judgment, in caſes of treaſon, belonged: to, 
| Vern anly. T | 
Char 


alledged to him did not amount to treaſon or; 
'cIony, by 
| mate to make fine and ranſom! to his majeſty. 


08 0g acquitted, the earl petitioned that he! 


fla was thrown to the ground. | Death and | 
Mandan 11 ned: their ſteps, and equally reigned; . 


body reſerve, and made a dreadful havock ; 


— 


All theſe, except | 


The body of 
Hotſpur Piercy was, by the king's permiſſion, 


ny 


defeat, and that the | 
king was advancing againſt him with his victorious | 


| forgiven by 455 
grounds of jealouſy. 
prince's enemies in never acting in concert, pre- 


The ſame 
lenity was extended to all the other rebels; and | 


joining with the earl of Nort 


Henry. | 


Then they took into conſideration the 
che againſt the earl, and pronounced, that the- | 


t only a treſpaſs, for which the ſaid carl 
was formed for maki 


—— — 


might renew his oath of allegiance, which he ſwore 
anew upon the croſs of Canterbury; and then the 
king remitted his fine and ranſom. The commons, 
having acknowledged the juſt and equitable judg- 
ment of the lords, petitioned, that the king would 


| be graciouſly pleaſed to aboliſh all ahimoſities ſub- 


fiſting: among the noblemen of the realm; and by 


his command the earls of Northumberland and 
ere braved, with undaunted perſeverance, | 


Weſtmoteland-embraced each other, with marks of 
perfect reconciliation; promiſing for themſelves, - 


| their tenants and vaſſals, that they would, for the 


future, live in peace and amity. The earl of 
Dunbar was alſo reconciled to Northumberland ; 
and the archbiſhop of' Canterbury, the duke of 


] York, with: ſeveral other prelates and lords, ſuſ- 
the mean time Piercy and Douglas endeavoured to | 


pected to have been concerned in the late conſpi- 
racy, were cleared by the king, being declared at 
the ſame time true and loyal ſubjects. : 


The rebellion under Glendour was now grown 


to a dangerous pitch. He had lately reduced the 
| caſtles of Harlegh and | Aberyſtwith, defeated a 
little more than three hours; in which ſhort ſpace | 
of time Henry had expoſed his perſon like the 


ſtrong body of Engliſh near Monmouth, and ra- 
vaged the country as far as the banks of the Severn. 


The king, who well knew the objects that de- 


manded, at preſent, his ſole attention, was averſe 
to an expedition into Wales, and was reſtrained 
from proſecuting that war by a trivial incident. 


The report of Richard's being alive was now re- 


vived, and gained more credit than ever. One 
Serle; , who had been his domeſtic, engaging as an 
accomplice in the deceit, wrote letters ro different 
perſons in England, aſſuring them, that the king 


was then in being, and in good health, The evi- 


dence of a man who could not reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to err in that point, greatly promoted the 
deſign of the impoſture, SE; dee aſſiſted by the 
old counteſs of Oxford, mother to the duke of 
Ireland, who had been attainted in the reign of 
Richard. But the cheat was at length detected by 
means of Sir William Clifford, governor of Ber- 
wick, who, in order to make up a former breach 
with the king, delivered him up to juſtice, 

However, though this deſign | was 2 
defeated, the Aecerenss nobles 27251 
ſeemed ripe for a revolt. Northumberland was 
ſenſible that, notwithſtanding his being pardoned, 
he ſhould never be truſted, and that his grear 
power rendered it difficult for him to be ſincerely 
who 'had ſuch reaſonable 
Indeed, the folly of that 


vented his ruin. The earl of Nottingham, the 
ſon of the duke of Norfolk, and the archbiſhop of 
Vork, brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom 
Henry, when duke of Lancaſter, had cauſed to be 
beheaded at Briſtol, notwithſtanding their having 
remained quiet, while Piercy was in the field, ſtil 
entertained a violent hatred againſt the king; and 

e reſolved 


to be revenged. They took, arms before. that 


nobleman was ready to aſſiſt them; and publiſhing 


a manifeſto, in which they bitterly reproached _ 
Henry with his uſurpation, demanded, that he 
ſhould reſtore the right line, and redreſs all public 
grievances. This conſpiracy ſoon after received 
additional ſtrength, by the junction of lords Bar- 
dolf, Haſtings, and Fauconbridge, and a great 


number of gentlemen of figure and fortune in their 


+/ eur counties, The earl of Northumberland 
viſited the courts of France and Scotland, in order 
to prevail upon thoſe powers to ſupport the con- 
federates, and wreſt from the hand of Henry the 
ſcepter of England. He waz received with the 
utmoſt reſpect, and met with great encouragement 


in his negotiation. The hopes of foreign aſfiſt= 


ance gave new life to the conſpiracy, and a plan 
an inſurrection in the north, 
6 a deſcent in Wales; and 


while the French m 
| | Glendour 
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: 
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powerful army. 
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/ and COMPLETE HISTORY or . ENGLAND, . 


Glendour alſo joined the confederacy, which now 
became truly alarming. Let Henry was not idle 
in his endeavours to break the gathering ſtorm, 
He ſent an army into Wales under the command 


of his ſon, who attacked one of Glendour's de- 


tachments, and obtained a complete victory. The 
conſpirators now perceived the king was no ſtranger 
to their deſigns, and therefore precipitantly took 
the field. On the other ſide, the carl of Weſt- 


able Re in the north, having been appointed to 
wate 
this inſurrection than he advanced with his forces, 


hoping to ſurprize the rebels before they were pre- 
. pared for defence. He was deceived ; for on his 
reaching Shipton-moor, he ſaw the inſurgents,” | 


amounting to ſeventeen thouſand, drawn up in ex- 


cellent order, and ready to engage. The force of | 


Weſtmoreland being inſerior to that of the enemy, 


he was afraid of hazarding a battle, and therefore 


endeavoured to obtain by artifice, what he could 


not attempt by force of arms. He deſired to enter | 


into a conference with the archbiſhop' and the earl 
of Nottingham, between the two armies ; which 


being granted, he heard their grievances with great 


patience, and begged of them to propoſe the reme- 


dies, This done, he approved of every expedient 
they mentioned; granted every demand; and en- 


aged that Henry ſhould give them full ſatisfaction. 
n finding them. pleaſed with his ready compliance 


with all their demands, he obſerved, that ſince 


their amity was thus reſtored, it would be better 


for both ſides to diſband their forces, which would | 
other wiſe prove burthenſome to the country. To 


this propoſal, the archbiſhop and earl not having 


the leaſt ſuſpicion, aſſented, and inſtantly diſmiſſed 


their troops, which ſeparated in the field; on 
which, Weſtmoreland ſeizing the two rebels with- 
out reſiſtance, conducted them to the king, who 
was within three days march at the head of a 


rerms offered by Weſtmoreland, being determined 
to make thoſe mutinous leaders feel. the weight of 
his juſt reſentment. 
an archbiſhop, if conducted with the uſual form, 
would prove troubleſome and tedious, and that the 


celerity of the execution could alone render it fafe 


and prudent, he determined te follow the ferocious 
cuſtom of that age, and put the prelate to death 
without the form of a trial. He accordingly ap- 
plied to Sir William Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice,. to 

als ſentence of high treaſon on the archbiſhop. 


uit Gaſcoigne refuſed to act contrary to the laws of | 


his country. Sir, William Fulthorpe was therefore 


appointed a judge on this occaſion ; who, without 


any indictment, trial, or defence, condemned the 
prelate to the death of a traitor, Nor was the exe- 


eution of the ſentence delayed; the archbiſhop was 


immediately put to death, with many ignominious 
circumſtances. This was the firſt inſtance, in Eng- 
land, of a capital ſentence being inflicted on a dig- 


Sir John Lamplugh, and Sir Robert Plumpton, 


ſuffered at the ſame. time. The pope was ſo highly 
incenſed at this alarming attack on the privileges 
of the church, that he pronounced the ſentence of | 
excommunication . againſt all who were concerned | 


in the death of the archbiſhop ; and it was only by 


the prevailing eloquence of a large ſum of money, 


that Henry procured abſolution. During theſe 


. . tranſactions, the mareſchal de Montmorency arrived 


in Wales with a numerous fleet, from which he 


landed twelve thouſand: men; then joining Glen- 
dour, reduced Caermarthen and ſeveral other places, 


rayaging the country with fire and ſword, and car- 
an immenſe booty. Henry advanced to 
eſs of theſe. Invaders; but being re- 
tarded by bad weather, the French auxiliaries were 
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Henry refuſed to confirm the 


But knowing that the trial of || 


| | [| caſtles without oppoſition. 
moreland, aſſiſted by ſeveral noblemen of conſider- |} 


97 of the church. The carl of Nottingham, [! 


embarked, and the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that his 
could undertake nothing of | conſequence againſt 


Owen, who found means to intercept fifty waggons. 


loaded with proviſions and money ſor the ſub. 
ſiſtenoe of the army, ſo that the king was 'oþlj 


to retreat to London. In the interim, the eatbof 


Northumberland fled with lord Bardolf into Scot. 
land, on which Henry reduced thoſe noblemeny 


In the ſpring Henry called à par- 


| liament;; and, under certain reſtric- A. D. 1406, 

the Scottiſh Marches, no ſooner heard of- 
Li 
| with ſome. Scottiſh noblemen, who | promiſed to 
deliver the carl of Northumberland, and the lorg 
\ Bardolf into his hands, on condition of his re. 


tions; obtained a conſiderable; ſubſidy. In the 
mean time he carried on a private correſpondence 


leaſing, without ranſom,” their relations who had 


been taken at the battle of Holmedon. Robert 111, 


king of Scotland, being weak and infirm, his 
brother, the duke of Albany, directed the admi. 
niſtration-; and not content with his preſent au. 
thority, he had formed the cruel deſign of deſtroy. 
ing his brother's children, and advancing his own 
family to the throne; On pretence of ſome itre. 


gularities, he had extorted an order from Robert to 


confine his eldeſt ſon David in the caſtle of Falk. 
land, where that unhappy prince was ſtarved to 
death by his inhuman uncle. James alone, the 
younger brother of David, ſtood between Albany 
and the throne, and he was detained by Henty in 
England, who refuſed to ſet him at liberty, Op- 
preſſed with cares and infirmities, Robert was un. 


able ro ſuſtain the ſhock of his. misfortunes, and 


died ſoon after, leaving the government in the 
hands of the duke of Albany, © 0 
The city of London being afflicted with 2 
grievous plague, which ſwept off great numbers of 


its inhabitants, the king, to avoid the contagion, 


reſided for ſome time in the caſtle of Leeds, in 
Kent; where, having paſſed part of the ſummer, 
he reſolved to viſit another country ſeat in Norfolk, 
and for that purpoſe went on board a ſmall veſſel, 


attended by four ſhips loaded with his baggage and 


domeſtics ; but in this ſhort voyage he was attacked 
by ſome French cruizers, who took the ſhips, with 
all his ſervants and equipage, while he himſelf 
eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty. T0 
Ide earl of Northumberland and-, 5. |. 
lord Bardolf entered the north of th 
England, in hopes of engaging the people to take 
arms. He was joined by a party of Scoteh free- 
booters, and as he advanced, his little army conſi- 
derably increaſed. Pleaſed to find the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral places through which he paſſed had 
not yet loſt their affections for his family, he con- 
tinued his march, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
caſtles which had been reduced after the fatal 
battle of Shrewſbury, and appointed Thirſk in 
Yorkſhire, the general rendezvous of his atm). 
The government was alarmed at the ſucceſs which 
attended the beginning of Northumberland's in- 
ſurrection, and 2 was no royal army to march 
againſt the rebels. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of 
orkſhire, thought it his duty to ſtop their pio. 
greſs. With this view he raiſed a conſiderable body 
of forces, and advanced to meet them. The cal 
of Northumberland was equally deſirous of coming 
to an action with the ſheriff, - perſuaded, that if be 
could defeat Rokeſby's forces, he ſhould not 0!) 
diſappoint Henry of ſo effential a reinforceme" 
but alſo, by this ſucceſs, engage the city and coun? 
of York in his favour, Accordingly he drew uf 
his followers in a line of battle, on Barham-no j 
yet, though prepared for the attack, his part) The 
not long ſuſtain the fury of the royal army, u 
fight was maintained a conſiderable time with ed of 
impetuoſity ; but the rebel troops, . conſiſting 4Y 
raw, unexperienced people, were ſoon Wen d 
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jouted, 


| tant earl, Who Was lain in the field of battle, and 
ga of 


lord Hun, nes of this victory in his march; not- 
the neus Or t y 
; — he proceeded io Vork, where 
c niſhed the ſurviving rebels with death, fine, or 
9 une and rewarded the /ſheriff 
orthumberland's forfeited eſtate. i 
Glendour's power and influence were greatly im- 
Ap ied, 75 Os Wales; who completed the con- 
4. D. 1408. queſt of South Wales ; and reduced 
Harlech in Merionethſhire ; ſo that Owen was in a 
beſieged at SnowGon, where he was greatly 


1 


manner 


giſtreſſed for want of ſubſiſtence. Owen, on this 


was gradually forſaken by the 


| erſe of fortune, 
oY adherents, 'who ſubmitted, and 


reater part of his 


vere pardoned by Henry: About two years after | 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebels, Glendour died at his 


daughter's. houſe in Herefordſhire, where he had 
been ſupported during that term in the diſguiſe of 
a ſhepherd. Theſe - fortunate events freed Henry 


| from all his domeſtic: enemies. Not any more 


attempts were made to tear the laurel from his 


brow; and he enjoyed the crown without any farther || 
,noſition from the ambition of his turbulent no- | 
EY: Fas Her, e 1 I the Engliſh troops to attack the important poſts of 
Montmatne, and la Chapelle, from whence the 
drove the enemy with great ſlaughter ; and a few 
days after this valiant action they attacked St. 


E- BY The commerce of England had 
A. D. 1409. Leen greatly annoyed by French cor- 
fairs. The king therefore ordered a ſtrong fleet to 


be fitted out, under the 8 of the earl of 
| — 0 di # | 4 d hi | | 
Kent, who immediately directe is courſe to the the beſt troops in France; and, notwithſtan ding 


town of Brehal, the rendezvous of thoſe pirates. 
| The earl immediately inveſted the place, but was 


repulſed after having received a wound in his head, 
which proved mortal. The Engliſh, incenſed at | 
the death of their commander, renewed the attack 


with ſuch fury that they carried the place; put all 
they found in arms to the ſword ; and brought the 
reſt priſoners to England, | 


A. D. 1410- 
againſt them, were grown more numerous than 


ever, and many of them held places of power and 
truſt under the government. The major part of 


theſe heretics were very illiterate, neither capable | 
of defending their tenets by ſound argument, nor | 
regulating' their conduct with decency. There were | 
many petſons of learning and reflection all over. [ 
the kingdom, who condemned the intemperate zeal | 


of theſe Lollards, but made no ſcruple of de- 
elaring, that the church ſtood in need of reforma- 
tion, A parliament being convoked at Weſtmin- 
fleer on the twenty-ſeventh of January, ſeveral pro- 
| Viſions were made againſt alienations; and the 
commons preferred a Vil apainſt frauds in return- 

ing officers, to which the king affented with re- 
luctance, During this ſeſſion an execution hap- 
pened, which affords a firiking inſtance of perſecu- 
non on the one hand, and abſurd zeal on the other. 
One Bodby, a taylor, took upon him to exclaim 
Nene aan The real preſence in the euchariſt. 
e 
clergy ſingled out this 


poor fanatic for exempla 
puniſhment... On his 5 n 


trial he was condemned to 


the ſtake, and Henry was a ſpectator of his execu- 


don. The: commons, of whom a great part were 
Lollards, conſidered the ſufferin $ of this man as an 
intended affront offered to them elves, and therefore 


took the firſt opportunity of expreſſing their reſent- 


ment, . 
| The truce with Scotland Expiring in the courſe 
x this year, the Scots renewed” their hoſtilities on 

e borders; and with their cruizers interrupted rhe 
navigation 
theſe adventurers, 


Robert de Umfreville, vice- 


admiral of England, entered the Frith of Edin- 
and not only deſtroyed 


burgh with ten capital. ſhips, 


4 


0 Bardolf who died of his wounds. The king 


with part of 


vigilance and ſueceſs of the prince 


The followers of Wickliffe, not- 
withſtanding the bloody act paſſed [| 


ſpirit of reformation daily increaſed; the 


and trade of the Engliſh. To chaſtize 


Acwichſtanding the vigorous efforts of the || e ; 
notW 85 | coaſt; and brought off immenſe plunder. 


We, 


— 


— ä 2 
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on in different parts of the continent, 


with the duke of Burgundy, againſt whom a 


bs 
#+; 4 
* 


the naval force of Scotland, but ravaged the Whole 


A. D. ri, 
and produced a prolongation of the truce with 
France for five years, with Caſtile for twa, and 
with Brittany for ten; A treaty was alſo concluded 
f power 
ful confederacy had been formed by the dukes; of 


Berry, Orleans, Alengon, and Brittany. Theſe 
aſſociates having levied a powerful army, inveſted 


Several negotiations were carried 


Paris; on which the duke of Burgundy had re- 


courſe. to his Engliſh, ally, who ſent. a body of 


troops to his aſſiſtance, Thus reinforced, the duke 
began his mareh; but the Picards and Flemings 


who compoſed his army, quatrelling after he had re. 


duced the town of Ham, diſperſed and returned to 


their own habitations; ſo that he was abandoned 


by all but the Engliſh auxiliaries under the earl of 
Arundel, amounting to one hundred men at ams, 


and a thouſand archers. With theſe he proceeded 
to Paris, the blockade of which had been ſome 


time formed by the duke of Orleans; and, forcing+ 
his way through the quarters of the enemy, e. 


the city amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
The next day after their arrival, the duke ordered 


Cloud, which Was defended 0 by Two. officers of 
courage and experience, at the head of ſame! of 


the vigorous, efforts of the defendants, the Engliſh, 
ſupported. by a body of Picards and Pariſians, car- 
ried on the aſſault with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 
the place was taken, and a great number of perſons 
of diſtinction made priſoners. The duke of Or- 
leans, alarmed at this loſs, raiſed the blockade off 


Paris, and retired into the provinces, where his 


troops diſperſed. After this retreat, the duke of 
Burgundy reduced all the caſtles and fortreſſes in 
the iſle of France, which had been ſeized by the 
other faction; and this ſucceſs encouraged great 
part of the kingdom to declare in his favour. 


The Engliſh parliament meeting on the twelſth of 


November, were ſo well pleaſed with this expedi- 


tion, that, in an addreſs to his majeſty, they deſired 


thanks might be given to the prince, and to the 
reſt of the counſellors, appointed by the laſt par- 
liament to ſuperintend the application of the publie 
money. They then petitioned that a general 
amneſty, under the great ſea], might be paſſed in 
favour of all his majeſty's ſubjects ; and the king 
granted their requeſt ; in conſideration of whic 

the commons voted a ſubſidy for the occaſions of 
the crown. At the ſame time Henry's three ſons, 
John, Thomas, and Humphrey, were created 
dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Glouceſter ;| and 
his own brother duke of Dorſet. © 

Henry had now neither foreign nor 


domeſtic enemies to contend with , A.D. 1412, 


yet his days were embittered, as a parent, by the 1 


diſſolute behaviour and irregular courſes of the 


prince of Wales. He was now in the full vigour _- 


of youth, and of an active, 7 ſpirit. 
While employed in the field, no action, of an 


| immoral tendency, ſtained his character. But a 


life of indolence was not ſuited to his turn of mind. 
The diſtruſt and jealouſy of his father having 
removed him from all ſhare in the public buſineſs, 
he plunged himſelf, with the utmoſt: violence, into 

all the extravagancies of debauchery, and bluſhed _ 
not for a. conduct the moſt diſorderly, and licentious. 
But his outrages proceeded not leſs from a de- 
praved diſpoſition, than the violence of his temper, 
which being not directed to uſeful objects, induced 
him to give full ſcope: to his paſſions; 
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gleam of ſpirit and magnanimity were obſerved to 
Tock through the cloud, which a wild conduct had 
thrown over his character. The degeneracy of the 
heir apparent was not more mortifying to the king 


governed by a prince whoſe court was the recepta- 
cle of libertines, buffoons, paraſites, and every 
ſpecies of 'vermin, which are at once the diſgrace 
and ruin of noble Sts? and. kings, However, 
in the midſt of theſe exceſſes, the greatneſs of his 
ſoul feemed ſometimes to emerge from the dungeon 
of-i deformiry in which it lay obſcured, One of 
young Henry's diſſolute companions having been 
indicted for ſome miſdemeanor, was condemned, 
notwithſtanding all the intereſt of the prince, who 
was preſent at the trial, could make in his favour 


and be was ſo incenſed at the iſſue of the trial, that: 
| he truck Sir William Gaſcoigne, the judge, as he 


fat on the bench; but the magiſtrate, who acted 
with a ſpirit ſuitable to his character, inſtantly or- 
dered the young prince to be committed ro priſon ; 
and young Henry, conſcious of the flagrant inſult 
he had committed, both with reſpect to the judge, 
und the laws of his country, ſuffered bimlelf with 
the utmoſt reſignation to be conducted to the place 
of confinement, by the officers of juſtice. When 
this tranſaction had been reported to the king, who 
was an excellent judge of mankind, he cried out in, 
a ttanſport of joy, “ I thank God, I have a judge 
endowed with courage to execute the laws, and am 


ſtill more happy, in having a ſon who will ſubmit 
to ſuch chaſtiſement,” N . 


During the reign of Henry, the parliamentary 


able ſhare of importance, and it became an object 
of policy to direct their election. This circum- 
ſtance had been complained of during the preced- 


charge againſt Richard; but it continued ſtill un- 


had ſeverely cenſured in his predeceſſor. He was 
however, obliged to court popularity, and this gave 
the legiſlative body an opportunity of aſſuming 
powers they had not hitherto ventured to exer- 
ciſe. In the firſt year of Henry's reign, the 
commons procured a law, that no judge, on be- 
ing guity of any iniquitous meaſures, ſhould be 
excuſed by pleading the king's orders, or even the 
danger of life from the ſovereign's menaces. In 
the fecond year, they inſiſted on maintaining the 
practice, of not granting ſupplies before their peti- 


tions were anſwered, In the fifth year, they peti- 
tioned the king to diſmiſs four officers who had 


| ee them, one of whom was his own con- 
ſeſſor; and though the king informed them, that 


any. offence, yet to gratify them he complied with 


their requelt, In the ſixth year, though they vored | 


the king ſupplies, they appointed treaſurers of their 
own, to ſee the money diſburſed for the purpoſes 
intended; and enjoined them to deliver in their 
| accounts to the houſe. In the eighth year, they 

J thirty important articles for the regulation 
of the government, and the houſhold, which were 
all + chap to; and they even conſtrained: all the 
members of the council, the judges and officers of 
the houſhold to ſwear to their oblervance: but in a 
lublequent parliament, when the King had overcome 
all his difficulcies, the ſpeaker, on making his 
cultomary application ro the throne for liberty: of 
ſpeech, was told by Henry, that he intended to en- 
Joy. his prerogatives, and would have no novelties 
Introduced. - However this prince was more atten- 
dive to maintain the rights and privileges of the 
people than molt of his predeceſſors. © When the 
| Houle of commons were at any time brought to 


f 
* a 


| 
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Henry entertained a well grounded jealouſ 


ö 


— _ 


II part of the lands of the kingdom was poſſeſſed 


»„—— 


d 
he was not ſenſible of their having been guilty of | 


| family of Mortimer, he never allowed thei 
than alarming to the nation, who/trembled at being 


though he knew this would not have been fe 
him, he being ſenſible, that ſuch a decla 


| diſcovered a laudable zeal for liberty, in their 
| tranſactions with the crown, they exerted themſelves 
no leſs againſt the church: for in the ſixth year of 


he ſhould ſeize the temporalities of the church, an 


* 9 


lieving the public. burdens; and that their riches 
tended only to abate their zeal and attention in the 
performance of their miniſterial functions. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury being with the king when 
FT}; this addrefs was preſented, obſerved, that though the 


| caſes of neceſſity, ſent their vaſſals and tenann; 
| while they themſelves who ſtaid at home, were day 
and night employed in offering up their prayen 
for, the happineſs and proſperity of the kingdom. 


| The ſpeaker anſwered with a ſmile, that the prayers 
roceedings deſerve more attention, than thoſe re- 


ting either to military or foreign tranſactions. 
The commons had now attained a very conſider- 


with greater zeal than before. 
ing reign, and was made one of the articles of 


| effort of H 0 b 
| tage and the bad ſtate of his health hindered him 


| make unwary conceſſions to the crown, they ay,” 
ſpeedily retracted them. On this account, th 2 

Y'OF the 
T name 

as none 
Procure an 
an's chin, 
fuſe 


| 1 | ratio 
would only ſerve to revive the memory of Moni. 


| mer's title. As the commons, during this teig 


to be once mentioned in parliament; and 
of the rebels had ventured to declare th 
Marche king, he would not attempt to 
expreſs declaration againſt that noblem 


4 


Henry's reign, . they, on being required to grant 
ſupplies, propoſed to the king in plain terms, that 


make uſe of them as a perperual fund to ſupply the 
exigencies of the ſtate, | They obſerved, that a thirg 


the clergy, who contributed nothing towards te. 


clergy did not go in perſon to the wars, they, in 


of rhe church were but a ſlender ſupply. However 
the archbiſhop prevailed; the king refuſed theit 


| requeſt, and the lords rejected the bill. Not diſ- 


couraged by this repulſe, the commons returned 
to the charge in the eleventh year of this reign, 


They prepared i 
calculation of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which 


they maintained amounted to the annual ſum of 
_ redreſſed, Henry purſued! the ſame meaſures he | 


four hundred eighty-five thouſand marks, and con- 
tained no leſs than eighteen thouſand four hundred 
ploughs of land, which they propoſed to divide 
among fifteen new earls, fifteen hundred knights, 


{| fix thouſand eſquires, and one hundred hoſpitals; 
4 beſides twenty thouſand pounds a year, to be applied 


to the king's own uſe; and inſiſted, that the ſacred 
functions would be much better performed than they 
were by fifteen hundred pariſh prieſts, with an an- 
nual ſtipend of ſeven marks for each. This addreſs, 
though refuſed with a ſevere reply, alarmed. both 
the 8 and the clergy, It was ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that the doctrine of Wiekliffe had ſpread to a 
great extent among the people, and it was therefore 
thought neceſſary to put the laws againſt the 
' Lollards in / execution. Accordingly ſeveral of 
them were ſent to priſon, and one, whom we have 
| before noticed, committed to the flames, even while 
the parliament were fitting. But theſe rigorous 
meaſures anſwered not the intention of the clergy- 
| Perſecution always tends to increaſe the numbers of 
any religious ſe ; and the ſufferings of the Lollards | 
wn their diſciples. . The aſhes of one 
victim, ſcattered by the breath of the reformation, 
he ** Ne af thouſands. i 5 Ee 
enry had for ſome time employe 1 
b In fomenting the Givifions A.D. 1413 | 
which prevailed between the families of Burgundy 
and Orleans ; but the two French princes having 
agreed to a pacification, the intereſts of the Engliu 
were ſacrificed to their mutual convenience, and this 
enry was productive of no real advan- 


| from renewing the attempt, which his , more fortu- 
nate ſon proſecuted with ſucceſs, againſt the French 
monarchy. His health had for. ſome months been 


| viſibly declining ; he was ſubject to fits, which, for 


4 time 
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— 18 bereaved him of his ſenſes; and though yet 
To the flower of his age, his end was viſibly ap- 
| Noaching: He was naturally of a peeviſh, jealous 
| F:fpoſition, which at this ttme gradually increaſed; | 


he too readily liſtened to the vile ſuggeſtions 'J 
ernie who inſinuated, that his eldeſt fon Þ| 
had formed deſigns upon his life and crown. The 


breaſt of the king was now filled with anxious fears, 


which impelled him to remove the prince from his 


& of preſident of the council. Yvung Henry 
s greatly alarmed. Fond as he was of pleaſure 
and. diſſipation, he was ſtill poſſeſſed of the finer 
feelings; and could not without the moſt beart- 
rending anguiſh reflect, that his own conduct had 
oven too much reaſon for his enemies to aſperſe 
bis character. But ſtill he knew himſelf innocent 
with regard to his having formed a wiſh to the pre- 
judice of his father's authority; and determined to 
purſue every method in his power to convince the 
king of his duty and loyalty. He repaired to court 
dreſled in.a mourning habit to expreſs his ſorrow; 
having obtained, at his requeſt, a private audience 
with the king, he threw himſelf on his knees, and 
addreſſed him in a ſpeech to the following purport: 
« My liege and honoured father; it gives me the 
molt fincere concern to find, that I am ſuſpected of 
harbouring an unnatural- deſign againſt your crown 
and perſon ; which I, more than any other ſubject, 


am bound to reverence and defend. It is true, and | 


| Iconfels the ſame with unfeigned contrition, that I 
have been guilty of many irregularities and exceſſes, 
for which I have juſtly merited your diſpleaſure. But 

call the Almighty to witneſs, who knows the ſecret 
receſſes of the heart, and never fails to puniſh thoſe 
who dare to invoke him to ſanctiſy a falſhood, that 

I never entertained a thought, inconſiſtent with 
that duty and reſpect I oweto your majeſty. Thoſe | 
who charge me with contrary intentions ſeek only 


to diſturb your tranquillity, and to alienate your || 


affections from your ſon and ſucceſſor. I would 
willingly remove theſe anxieties from your mind ; I 


came for no other purpoſe, Let me beſeech you | 


therefore to permit me to clear myſelf from ſo 
ſcandalous an imputation. Let my actions be tried 
by the utmoſt rigour ; with the ſame ſeverity as if 1 
was the meaneſt of your ſubjects : and if I am guilty 
in any reſpect of the atrocious crime laid to my 
charge; if I have ever uſed an expreſſion indicating 
diſloyalty, or want of affection, puniſh me as a 
wretch unworthy the name of ſon or ſubject. I 
refer my conduct to your inſpection, and will rea- 
diy ſubmit to any puniſhment you may think pro- 
per to inflict. This enquiry, with the utmoſt hu- 
mility, I demand, both for your own ſatisfaction, 
and the vindication of my injured honour.” This 
ſree, ingenuous, and pathetic addreſs, greatly 
affected the king. He took the prince in his arms; 
embraced him with tears; aſſured him, that all his 
ſuſpicions were entirely removed; and that he 
would never for the future harbour a thought pre- 
Judicial to his loyalty and honour, 1 


Henry did not long ſurvive this interview. He 
Was ſeized with apoplectie fits, which returned at || 
certain intervals, and deprived him of all fenfation. | 


This malady co-opetating with ſcruples of con- || chivalry. His countenance was the very emblem 


8 and an idle prophecy, that he ſhould die 
in Jervſulery, diſpoſed his mind to devotional duties, 
— remainder of his days to a war againſt the in- 
dels, He imparted his reſolution to a grand 
council aſſembled for that purpoſe, and began to 
Prepare for his expedition, when his dreadful fits 


returned, 1 ſoon, by their frequency, impaired | 
n having been oſten in danger of 
ug his crown, his imagination ſeems to have 


bis ſenſes; an 


would 3 
pillow, leſt it ſhould' be ſeized before he was dene 
| One day he remained ſo long in a ſwoon, that his 
ſervants thought him actually dead, when the prince 
coming in, took up the crown. and carried it 


4 . 
aſſuming the croſs, he reſolved to conſecrate 


der nronglf impreſſed with rhar idea, which in- | 


teaſed as his ſtrength and reaſoning faculties de- 


tr. ks a degree of childiſh anxiety. He 


| incidents that 


Av: obo.» 


not go to ſleep unleſs it was laid on . 


away. The king recovering the uſe of his ſetiſes, 
and obſerving the diadem was removed, demanded, 


with an anxious ſolicitude, who had preſumed to 
take it from his pillow, and being told the prince 
had carried it away, he ordered him into his pre- 


ſence. When young Henry appeared, the king. 
with an angry countenance, ſaid, What would 
you deprive me of my crown before my death?“ 
« No,” replied the prince,“ I had not ſuch a 


thought; but thinking your majeſty was really dead, 


I took the crown as my lawful inheritance, I am 


happy in finding my miſtake, and now, ſeeing you 


alive, with pleaſure reſtore it. May you long live 
to wear it in peace! He accordingly replaced the 
crown on his father's. pillow, and having received 
his bleſſtng, retired. . 


The king was ſeized with his laſt fit as he was 
paying his devotions before the ſhrine of St. Ed- 


ward, and was carried into the Jeruſalem Chamber, 
belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter ; where re- 
covering his ſpeech, and perceiving himſelf in a 
ſtrange place, he defiredto know by what name it was 


called, and being told, it put him in mind öf the pre- 
diction, and he concluded his laſt moment approached. 


Before he expired, he ſent for the prince of Wales, 


to whom he gave ſome excellent advice; but ex- 


preſſed an uneaſineſs with reſpect to his uſurpation, 


and told him, that he was afraid his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, would diſturb him in the poſſeſj- 
{ ſion of his throne. The prince obſerved, that being 


lawful heir, he would endeavour to keep the crown 
by the ſame methods, by whi | 
preſerved it: that if the duke of Clarence behaved 
as he ought, he would always 15 him a kind bro- 


| ther; but if he pretended to do otherwife, he knew 


how to make him return to his duty. The king 
then recommended him to the protectian of heaven, 


and expired a few minutes after, on the twentieth 
| of March, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the 


fourteenth of his reign, being the XXXIſt king of 
2 8 5 from Egbert © By his firfl wife Mary de 


| Bohun, daughter and heir of the carl of Hereford, 


he had four ſons ; Henry, ſurnamed of Monmouth, 


| from the place of his birth, who ſucceeded his fa- 
ther on the throne; Thomas, duke of Clarence; John, 


duke of Bedford, afterwards regent of France; and 
Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, He had alfo two 


daughters; Blanche, who married firſt the elector 
Palatine, then the king of Arragon, and Tally, the 


duke of Barr. Philippa, who married Eric, king of 
Denmark, Henry's ſecond, wife was Joan, daughter 


| to Charles I. king of Navarre, and widow of John 


Montfort, duke of Brittany, By this princeſs he 
PG e he ry 
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form; perſectly ſkilled in all the exercĩſe of arms and 


11 of equanimity, diſplaying a mind fortified againſt 
| the ſudden reverſes of fickle fortune, neither elated 
with proſperity, nor dejected with adverſity. * Be. 

| fore he aſcended the throne, he enjoyed” great po- 

{ pularity ; but when the people were led to pity the 

| unhappy fate of the late 'monarch, they Were filled 

with reſentment, and ready to enter into rebellions 


againſt Henry; hence, 17 the execytions were 
much fewer than might ha Oe expected, and 
were neceſſary for the ſupport 0 


| was led to the 96 97 crown by x'train'sf 
0 & hike The 
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Sh he himſelf had 


| r the ſupporr'bf his autHb/ity, the 
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Rr which he was treated by his predeceſſor; his | many great qualities, fitted him for the high "I 
=veing baniſhed for no crime; that baniſhment being Ito which he was raiſed. Though his u pan 
afterwards, made perpetual, and the ſentence ren« || legally conſidered, is unjuſtifiable, it actually n 
= dered more ſevere by a deprivation of his patri- || a happy preventive of the deſpotic [way of - Sg 
mony, induced him to think of recovering thoſe {| prince, under the influence of a corrupt mild 
rights, of which he had been ſo unjuſtly deprived: I and had he gained the regal dignity by a juſt hh. 
. but the ſteps whereby he aſcended the throne, and I} without being expoſed to the numerous ' inſurr 4 
the means by which he attained that high dignity, tions which diſturbed his whole reign, he ea 
were altogether unjuſtifiable z and the depoſition of II poſſibly have paſſed his life with as much 85 85 
his near relation, ſubjected to a cruel confinement, I to himſelf, and advantage to the nation, ag te 
which occaſioned his death, will ever remain an in- || other monarch, The inquietude with which Hen, | 
delible ſtain in the character of this prince. A | enjoyed his height of power, and the remor 
crown ſeems to have been the ſeducing tempter, II which he is Cai to have been continually haunted 
that corrupted his principles and deſtroyed his good I rendered him an object of compaſſion, and affords 3 
fame; to which had he not aſpired he might have II ſtriking leſſon to thoſe - whom Providence may hi 
lived without envy, without danger, with the ap- placed in the higheſt elevation of life, not to trifle 
lauſe of wiſdom, and the approbation of virtue, II ſport with, nor infringe the eternal laws of. moral 
. juftly acquired the glorious diſtinctions of obligation, which when, in particular inſtances 
the deliverer, the protector, and the reſtorer of Eng- [| once violated, expoſes the mind to all the ſharp u i 
liſh liberty. The circumſtances of his reign evince I braidings of an inward monitor; and in ſpite of al 
his perſonal . nor are proofs wanting of his the artificial propoſitions of ſceptical ſophiſtry, will 
refined ſenſe, ſolid judgment, and deep penetration; || ſooner or later, deprive it of that calm, ſweet 15 
and it mult be confeſſed, that he had a femarkable I ternal tranquillity, the certain effect of conſcious 
command of temper ; maintained his power with || integrity, which is preferable to unenvied greatneſs 
admirable prudence ; and the regard he ſhewed for |} even when that greatneſs is ſeated on a throne of 
the libertics of the people, with the poſſeſſion of || royalty, © | 
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His behaviour upon aſcendi g the thront—His conduct reſpecting eccleſiafti cal Mair. Perſeculion of the Ipllards 


renewed—Death of Sir Jobn Oldcaſile, head of that ſett—Slate of France and war with that kingdom—Grounds 
and pretenſſons far il— Ide battle Agincouri— Henry again invades France, meeting with no conſiderable 2 
ppi ion. Recovers the whole province of Normandy— Circumſtances which tended io facilitate the propreſs 
tbe Engliſh 4608 , e of the duke of Burgundy—Conſequences of Henry's ſucceſſes—Oppoſed by the 
dauphin of France— Death, family, and charatter of this prince. 5 | 


3 2 — 2 ENRY V. ſurnamed of Mon- happy omen of his future government ; which he 
A. D. 141g. H mouth, from the place of his [| began with a general amneſty, and an appeal to 


birth, had been educated under the eye of his un- || heaven, that he would rather chuſe to be removed 


cle, the biſhop of Wincheſter, at the yniverſity of [|| from life, than exerciſe a tyrannical ſway over his 
Oxford. Here he received thoſe ſeeds of education, II people, Thoſe of his father's wiſe miniſters who 


which though buried for a time deep in the bed of || had checked his folly, immediately found they had, 


immorality, in due ſeaſon ſprung up, and produced [| unknown to themſelves, been paying their court to | 


n cluſter of virtues. He was about twenty-five [| him, and were received with every mark of favour: 
years of age when he aſcended the throne, and the I even the chief juſtice, approaching him with fearful 
people were inclined to, think they ſhould. be happy [| apprehenſions, received praiſes inſtead of reproaches, 
under his adminiſtration ; ſeeing they had perceived J and was exhorted by the king, to perſevere in ex- 
many indications of a noble and Energy ſpirit I ecuting the laws with the. ſame rigour and impar- 
darting fre vently with uncommon luſtre, through || tiality. The ſurprize of all who expected an oppo- 
the miſt of diſſipation, | 1 I fite conduct, increaſed their ſatisfaction, and the 
Whatever arguments may have been framed in || amiable deportment of the young king appeared: 
defence of the divine and indefeaſible nature of he- II brighter than if it had never been ſhaded by his 


reditary right, it has generally been found, in the JJ follies. He was alſo not only ſolicitous to repair 
rogrels of human events, to give place to the more I his own miſconduct, but to atone for thoſe crimes _ 


— 


mportant conſideration of the general good of ſo- || into which his father had been betrayed by policy, 
ciety. Though Henry V. could urge no more || or the neceſſity of affairs. He expreſſed his concern 
validity of claim than his father, and though the J for the unhappy fate of Richard; did juſtice to his 
carl of Marche, the lineal heir was till living, the || memory; ordered his corpſe to be removed from 
parliament, without ſcruple, placed the royal dia- || Langley, where it had. been. interred, to Weſt- 
diem on his head, convinced that ſuch a ſlep would || minſter-abbey ; and cauſed it to be depoſited by 


conduce to the intereſt... of the nation. Henry II Ann of Luxemburgh, his late queen, with great 


therefore having been proclaimed, immediately | pomp, and ſolemn funeral rites, at which he himſelf 
* after the death of bis father, with the uſual cere- {| attended as chief mourner. He received the carl 
monies,. way..crowned by the archbiſhop of Canter- of Marche with ſingular courteſy, and by this in- 
bury, on the ninth, of April. He was ſcarcely JJ ſtance of true policy, gained ſuch an afcendance 
leated on, the throne, when he ſent. for his former || over the gentle and unambitious temper of that 
companions, and after acquainting them with his þ| prince, that he ever. after continued fincerely at- 


intended N exhorted them ta imitate his JJ tached to him, and gave him no diſturbance in hi: 
rictly. prohibited them from appear- I future government, He reſtored the family of 


example, but 


ing any more in his. preſence, till they had given J Piercy to their honour and fortunes; and being de- 
ſufficient proofs. of their; having changed their [| firous of burying in obliyion all party diſtinctions 
«courſe of life : and then diſmiſſed them with pre- 


gen C | | he made thoſe who had been advanced without 
Jemts... Such conduct afforded. Henry's, ſubjects a || merit give place to men of real abilities. The ” 
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A volitics- of governing -by'a party, he 
and by 0 e wilden, united with 
Wbt as the bulwark of his throne. . 
eg)” | nanding Henry afcended the throne un- 

5 favourable auſpices, he could not 
| Ger e envy and hatred of ſome individuals. 

Ro nſpiracy was formed againſt him by one 


Wightlock, who endeavoured to foment a rebellion Þ 


2 apers in public places, containing 
by _ t Richard was ſill alive. ö This in- 
5 being apprehended, was committed pri- 
7 ud the Tower, from whence he eſcaped by the 
ago of the conſtable, who. was diſmiſſed from 
283 and one of the wardens, convicted of 
eh favoured the priſoner's eſcape, executed as a 

or, But the attention of Henry was chiefly 
1 ed towards France, the theatre of his ſuture 
turn” A conſiderable body of Engliſh troops fil 
5 2 in Guienne, and had not only committed 
Ireadful outrages againſt the French, but defeated 


a body of four thouſand troops under the'marihal | 


li, whom they took priſoner. But the duke 
« . returning ſoon aſter with the main body 


of theſe forces to England, a truce had been con- 


cluded, which, as uſual, had been very ill obſerved; 


for immediately after the death of the late king, the | 


arriſon of Calais, perſuaded, that every truce ter- 
| Sal with the lives of the contracting parties, 


made an irruption into Bologne, upon which the 


| French government ſent ſtrong reinforcements to 
pic ravelins, and the neighbouring places. 
Hoſtilities alſo commenced by ſea, and a ſtrong 


ſquadron of French overpowered three Engliſh | 


ſhips, which were deſigned to ſurpriſe the veſſels in 
the harbour of Dieppe, and killed their commodore. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs when a new par- 
liament.met on the fifteenth of May. The ſeſſion 


was opened with a ſpeech by the biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, who aſſured them of Henry's zeal to pro- 
mote the intereſts of the church and ſtate. The 
commons then preſented an addreſs, defiring the 
punctual execution of the laws, and a redreſs of 
national grievances. They alſo petitioned, that 
his majeſty would provide for the defence of Ire- 
land, Wales, the Marches of Scotland, Calais, and 
Guienne. After which they granted a ſubſidy on 
wool and leather, for four years, together with ton- 
nage and poundage, for one year, and a fifteenth 
and a half. They complained loudly of the clergy's 
exacting pecuniary commutations, and the king 


promiſed to interpoſe his authority with the biſhops, | 


that theſe abuſes might be reformed. ry 

At the ſame time the convocation of the clergy 
were employed in  concerting the moſt - eftectual 
methods, for putting a ſtop to Wickliffe's hereſy. 


The ſects of the Lollards were every day increafing, } 


and appeared not only dangerous to the church, 
but even formidable to the civil power. To ſto 
their progreſs, Thomas Arundel, biſhop of Canter- 
bury, had obtained an: order from the late king, 
to ſend commiſſions to Oxford, to take information 
in relation to their doctrines, and chief abettors, 
when it was found, that Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord 


Cobham, was at their head, a nobleman, who on 


many occaſions had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
bravery, whereby he acquired the eſteem both of 
the late and preſent king. His great character and 


his zeal made the archbiſhop conſider him as a pro- 


per victim of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, concluding. 
that by indicting him, he ſhould ſtrike a terror 


into the whole party, and make them ſenſible, that 


aſter his death no others could expect the leaſt || 
mercy, But lord Cobham was too great a favourite 


with the king for the archbiſnop to proceed with-⸗ 
out his leave. He therefore waited upon Henry, 


to whom he opened the ſubject of his complaint, | 


endeavouring rv perſuade him, that fire and faggot 
vere the only means proper for the extirpation of 


* 


— 
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| man with the utmoſt rigour, 


| hereſy, and that the intereſt of religion rendered i 
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abſolutely neceſſary, to proceed againſt that noble. 


no friend to eccleſiaſtical ſeverity, repreſented t 
the primate that reaſon and perſuaſibn were the bel 


means for ſupporting truth, and correcting error 


that he ought firſt to try all gentle methods to bring 
back the Lollards to the boſom of the church, anc 
that he himſelf would converſe with Sir John Old. 
caſtle, and. endeavour to reconcile him to the ca- 
tholic faith. But Henry found all his perſuaſion: 
were in vain; Cobham was too ſteadily: fixed in hit 
opinions, to ſacrifice truths of the utmoſt impor: 
cance, to conciliate the favour even of a ſovereign, 
to whom he was ſtrongly attached. The king was 
diſpleaſed at that nobleman's inflexibility ; and find- 


ing that his own power had no effect, criielly de- 
livered him up to the primate, with his permiſſion 


to proceed againſt him to the utmoſt extremity of 


the laws. The violence of eccleſiaſtical authority | 
| was now exerted, and the prelate, aſſiſted by the 


biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and St. Davids; 

condemned the devoted lord Cobham to the flames ; 

but he made his eſcape from the Tower before the 

day appointed for his execution. 
The clergy had. obtained a procla- 


mation againſt the Lollards aſſembling + P. 1444: 


for religious worſhip, on which, not daring to meet 
in houſes, they choſ# ſome unfrequented place; 


where they met in the night. Some of them having 
aſſembled in St George's fields, then overgrown 
with buſhes, it came to the ears of their enemies; 

who informed the king, that Cobham was there at 
the head of twenty thouſand men, with a deſign to 
Kill his majeſty, and ſubvert the government. 


Henry weakly giving credit to the idle tale, 
marched againſt them, with a view of attacking 
them before they had taken their meaſures. Arriva 


ing upon the ſpot about midnight, he put ſome of | 
them to the ſword, and took the reſt priſoners: 
Among theſe were Sir Roger Acton, John Browne, 


Eſq; and Sir John Beverly, who ſuffered death as 


heretics and traitors, together with ſixty-three of 


their followers. Lord Cobham was out-lawed, not 
having been preſent on this occaſion; but being ap- 
prehended four years after, he was drawn, hanged, 


and burnt on the gibbet for .hereſy and' treaſon. 


This ſpirited conduct of the king checked for a 
time the very idea of hereſy ; and many who wiſh 


ed . 
for the reformation - of abuſes in the church, 52 


covered their diſlike to the ſpeculative doctrines of 


the Lollards, which they imagined threw diſgrace 


upon ſo good a cauſe: hence the parliament in- 
creaſed the rigours of the penal laws. They en- 


acted, that whoever ſhould be convicted of that he- 
reſy before the ordinary, ' ſhould not only ſuffer 


capital puniſhment, but forfeit Iands and goods to 


p || the king; and that the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices 


of the two benches, ſheriffs, and all chief magiſtrates 


in every city and borough, ſhould ſwear to uſe their 


utmoſt endeavours to cxtirpate hereſy. Yet when the 
king requireda ſupply, this very parliament renewed 
the offer. made to his father, and intreated Him to 
ſeize the revenues of the clergy for the uſe of the 
crown. The biſhops, who could offer nothing 


equivalent, were greatly alarmed ; they offeted the 


king all the revenues of alien priories; but this in 
all probability would not have diverted the ſtorm, 
which Chicheley, who was now raiſed to the ſee of 
Canterbury, effected, by directing the attention of 


Henry to a very different object. He perſuaded the 
king to engage in a war with France, in order to re- 


cover the provinces wreſted from his anceſtors, and to 
obtain that kingdom, to which'the artful prelate 


l a ; re- 
tended he had a juſt claim, Henry's natural il * 


ſjt ion inclined him to follow this advice, and the civil 


diſſentions in France which had laſted for along time, 
and ſtill continued, favoured his ambitious view 
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PLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


- , 


The ſtate of that kir dom was indeed now truly 
deplorable, Charles, VI. had been ſeized with a fit of 


frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exerciſing 
his authority ; and though he recovered from this 
diſorder, he was ſo ſubject to relapſes, that his 


ſenſes were gradually impaired, whereby he was 
unable to purſue any plan of government. This 
misfortune gave a full career to the rage of parties. 
The. duke of Orleans, the Wings brother, and the 
duke of Burgundy, his coufin-german, after en- 
gaging in moſt violent quarrels, by which the 


country had been deluged with the blood of its 


inhabitants, agreed to enter into ſtrict friendſhip, 
and ſwore at the altar to the ſincerity of their in- 


_ tentions, 


But notwithſtanding they had invoked 
heaven as a witneſs againſt them, very little regard 
was paid to the ſacredneſs of their promiſe, or 
ſolemn oaths. The duke of Orleans was ſoon after 


-  affaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris, by order of the 


not condemn this deteſtable doctrine. o- 
miſſion of ſo baſe a crime, thus ſhamefully vindi- 


duke of Burgundy. For ſome time he ſtrove tp 
conceal his guilt ; but being detected, he openly 
zvowed and endeavoured to juſtify what he had 
done. Even the parliament of Paris, the ſupreme 
tribunal of juſtice, on hearing the harangues of 
the duke's advocate in defence of aſſaſſination, 
which he juſtified under the name of tyrannicide 
influenced by faction, and overawed by power, did 
The com- 


| cated, deſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity ; and a re- 


conciliation between the two parties was now im- | 
poſſible, The princes of the blood joining with 


the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, en- 


gaged in a terrible war with the duke of Bur- 


gundy and the unhappy king; on being ſome- 


oppoſite party. On the other hand, the Armagnacs | 
were ſupported by the fraternity of carpenters; 


times ſeized by one party, and ſometimes by 
another, alternately transferred the appearance of 
legal authority to each: the provinces were ra- 
vaged ; the animoſities of the ſeveral leaders every 
vhere produced moſt ſhocking murders: and exe- 
cutions were ordered, without legal trial, by pre- 
tended courts of, juſtice. All the French were 
divided into two parties, the Burgundians, and the 
Armagnacs ; the latter of whom were the followers 
of the young duke of Orleans, and were ſo called 
from that prince's father-in-law the count of Ar- 
magnac. Paris was a perpetual ſcene of blood and 


confuſion; the king and royal family were fre- 


quently detained captives by the vulgar on either 
fide, and his miniſters ſlaughtered: before his face. 
The 'butchers of Paris declared for the duke of 


Burgundy ; and committed, with the moſt furious | 


zeal, every kind of outrage againſt thoſe of the 


thus the populace ranged themſelves on one fide or 
Other, ang on the prevalence of either party, de- 
pended the fate of the capital. Henry perceived 


dhe advantage that might be taken of theſe con. | 


fuſions; and reſolved to make war on the divided 
WIe of France. 


n order, however, to conceal his real intentions, 


and to have a plauſible pretence for this ſtep, he 
ſent over a ſplendid embaſly to France, with the 


* 


offer of a perpetual peace and allianee between the 


two crowns ; at the ſame time demanding, in 


with two millions of crowns for her portion; the 


| in lag of one million ſix hundred thouſand 


_ 'rnediace poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty of Nor- 


ng the arrears of king John's ranſom; the im- 


mandy, and the other provinces which had been 


conquered by the arms of Philip Auguſtus, toge- 


tber with the ſuperiority of Brittany and Flanders. 


he exorbitant-nature ofithefe demands ſufficiently 


- Indicates, that Henry, 


9 # 
3 
47% 


of the French monarchy, never expected they could 


he granted, And the terms offered by that court, 


return, the French king's daughter in marriage, 


notwithſtanding the diſtreſs 


, 


| though greatly inferior, abundantly demonſtrate . | 
conſciouſneſs of their melancholy condition. " 
agreed to give him the princeſs in marriage with 
portion of eight hundred thouſand crowns ; hg 
veſt him with the entire ſovereignty of Gulen 1 
and to annex to, it the counties of Perigord 15 
vergne, Xaintonge, Angoumois, and other tert _ 
1 ries. However, the dauphin, who was a Vine 
high ſpirit, Crop e conceſſions, and hy; : 
a mean opinion of Henry, on account of his liſh, 
lute character when prince of Wales, conteiny, 
tuouſly ſent him, in deriſion, a box of tennis. 
balls, intimating, that they would afford N 
more proper amuſement. Henry, piqued at thi 
ſatirical ſtroke, anſwered, that his balls ſhould be 
matched with racquets, with which he would pla 
a game chat ſhould ſhake the walls of the Lows, 
| The above terms, offered by the French court, 
were rejected by Henry, who was determined +, 
erect his ſtandard in the plains of France, The 
ardour bf the nation to follow their ſovereign, ex. 
ceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations, and freed 
him from any apprehenſians of his finances bein 
inſufficient for the payment of his forces. The 
| carl of Northumberland levied forty men ar arms 
and one hundred and twenty archers; the earl of 
| Weſtmoreland the fame number; the earl of War. 
wick twenty men at arms, and forty archers ; the 
earl of Suffolk, the lords Zouch, Berkley, d'Arey, 
Seymour, Roſs, and Willoughby, contributed four 
ſhips, one hundred and forty men at arms, and 
two hundred and eighty archers, and the reſt of 


the nobility in proportion. 7 
| While Henry was chus afſiduouſly , 8 
employed in making preparations for 4415. 
a foreign invaſion, he had the mortification to find 
himſelf in danger from a conſpiracy at home. 
| Richard, earl of Cambridge, ſecond ſon of te 
late duke of York, having married the fiſter of 
| the earl of Marche, had entered with great cal 
| into the intereſts of that family. For this lady 
being the daughter and heireſs of Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, the third ſon of Edward III. he became, 
in right of her, nearer to the crown than Henry, 
and Fin reaſon to hope, that on the death of Mor- 
timer, earl of Marche, who had no iſſue, he or 
his children might ſucceed to the throne, He 
therefore engaged on his ſide lord Scrope of Mar- 
ſham, 5 5 of England, and Sir Thomas 
| Grey of Heaton, in Northumberland. They pro- 
poſed to crown the earl of Marche; and having 
exacted from him an oath of ſecrecy, communi- 
cated the plan they had formed in his favour; but 
his fears, or his gratitude, overcoming bis ambi- 
tion, he imparted the whole converſation to Henry. 
The conſpirators were inſtantly ſeized, and im- 
priſoned in Southampton 'caſtle, when three of 
them were indicted before a jury of commoners. 
The conſtable of that caſtle ſwore, that each of 
them had confeſſed their guilt to him; and, with- 
out any other evidence, Sir Thomas Grey Was 
condemned and executed; but the earl of Cam- 
bridge and lord Scrope, pleading the privilege of 
their peerage, Henry ſummoned a court of eightecn 
barons, in which the duke of Clarence preſided. 
The evidence of the jury was read, and brought 
againſt them; but the - priſoners, though one 0! 
them a prince of the blood, were not heard in their 
own defence, nor ſo much as brought into court; 
| but upon this proof received ſentence of death, 
and were ſoon after execute. 
This affair delayed the king's departure till the 
| fifteenth of Auguſt, when he ſalled from SouthamP- 
ton with fix thouſand men at arms, fcur 1 
twenty thouſand archers, and about twenty thou. 
ſand common infantry, on board a fleet of fiſtcen 


hundred ſail. Afrer a quick and eaſy paſſage fe 
of the Beine in mow 
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about nine miles from Harfleur, which he imme 
diately inveſted. The place was under the com- 
mand o 


officers'of France, ſtrongly tortitied, and provided 


with a numerous garriion, : who made / a- gallant | 
x Bur Henry carried on the attack with | 


ach wnremitted fury, and plied his artillery with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that a conſiderable 


and the 


min the place, capitulated, on condition of ſur⸗ | fant x herr 
if not relieved, a week aſter Michael F | his army, to ſuperintend the eeconomy of his camp, 
of troops, under the command of nima fo | 

the mar nal:d'Ifle d! Adam, attempted to throw ſuc- | great victories obtained by their forefathers in 
but were repulſed; ſo that 
the time being expired, the garriſon ſurrendered Til! 
themſelves: priſoners of war; and Henry having: | 


rendering, 
mas. A body 


” 


cours into the town, 


en poſſeſſion of Harfleur, peopled it with an 
Engliſh colony, by caufing a proclamation: to be 
IT throughout England, that a all who would 
ſettle there ſhould have houſes ſecured to them and 
their heirs. The fatigue of this fiege, and ex- 
ceſſive: heat of the ſea ed 
Engliſh army, that Henry was obliged to chink of 
returning to England; and before he left Harfleur, 
not above a fourth part of his forces remained in 
perfect health. Having ſent back his tranſports, 
which could not ſafely anchor in an open road on 


the enemy's coaſt, he was under the neceſſity af ge, the! 
marching by land to Calais, before he could reach enough to be taken priſoners, and enough to run 
4 away.” Far different from this prudent conduct 
many difficulties, all the bridges of the Somme | of Henry, was the arrogant behaviour af the 
| French generals, who ſpent their time in riot and 
by ſtrong detachments of the enemy. . Having at 
length found means to clear the paſſes, Henry 


a place of ſecurity; In his march he met with 
being broken down, and all. the paſſages defended 
forded the river between St. Quinten and Peronne, / 


and directed his rout towards Blagney. Here 
he found himſelf in the midſt of an enemy's. 


country, in the ſevere ſeaſon of the year, at the 
and fatigue, aud blocked up by an army of one 

hundred thouſand men. In this emergency he ſent 
a meſſage to_the: conſtable of France, offering to 
arfleur, and ito repair all the damage he 
had done; nay, even bind himſelf by oath ne vero] 


reſtore 


more to invade France, if he would allow / him to 
pals .uomgleſted to Calais. The ſame offer had? 


en made by, the Black. Prince, and ithis of Henrys 
vas in like manner rejected, the French inſiſting 
that he and his army ſhould ſurrender at diſcretidn. 
At the ſame time they ſent three heralds to:defy/ 
him to battle, leaving the time and iplace toi his 
own choice; he replied, that weakened-as: his army 
now was, he would not ſeek an engagement; buff 
as he was determined to make his way to Calais, 


they might attack him when and where they 


pearance, nothing could be more unequal than t 
impending battle. His army conſiſted of little 


a Harfleur, now almoſt deſtitute, of proviſions, 


at Crefſ 
and the 
ſpirin his troops with freſh; cout 
Vainly 
numde 
Oclober 


en 
pale 
Na. 33 


breach was made; 
beligged, finding it impracticable to main- 


on, had ſo diminiſhed the 


— 


Y,.and that of the Black Prince at Poictiers I obliged to form his little army into ne fine the 
memory of thoſe glorious victor ies, inen 
h | made them | | ont, 
vpe lor the like ſucceſs, ,, The Erench.commanders,; || hope, was advanced à litile before the center 
confident from their ſuperiority. in point off þ 

rs, gave notice on the twenty-ſecond af I h 
to the king of England, that they would 
0 him on the twenty-fiſth. Finding it im- 


o aypid an action, he accepted the chals; | 
= x 4 ; 1 FA 
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|| lenge, and preſonted the” herald ww. bre 


dught it 


| m- with a rich robe, and two hundred or.]. During 
f Eſtoute ville, aſſiſted by ſome of the beſt. | 


this interval of three days, Henry employed ever 

expedient hich prudence could ſuggeſt, in order 
to prepare his men for the ax proaching-.combar. 
He procured them ſuch Nr e as the nature 
of their ſituation would afford; he gauſed their 
weapons and armour to be repaired; We fixed ſharp 
ſtakes for the defence of his archers ;- he vas coh- 
ſtantly on horſeback, riding through the:ranks: of 


and to animate his ſoldiers;-reminding them of the 


rance; yet he gave them to underſtand, that the 


extraordinary efforts of valour alone, could pre- 
ſerve them from death or captivity. His affability, 
activity, confidence, and addreſs, inſpired his ſol- 

diers with ſuch martial ardour, thar:far from dread- 


ing the numbers of rhe enemy, they only wiſhed 


eagerly for the battle, and bore their diſtreſſes with 
an heroic firmneſs, in hopes of being relieved by a 


ſpeedy victory. This ſpirit remarkably appeared 


on the day preceding the battle. 
ſent David Gam, a 


— 


CIESE 


r <7 


I 
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Henry having 
elch captain, to reconnoitre 
the poſture and ſtrength of the enemy, on his re- 
turn, being- interrogated by the king concerning 


the numbers of the French, that brave officer re- 


plied, “ My liege, there are enough to be killed, 


rejoicing, haughtily boaſting their ſuperiority of 


numbers, and conſidering the ſmall handful of 


| Engliſh, whom they vainly deſpiſed, as victims 
devoted to ſure deſtruction. © They were fo confi- 


dent of victory, that they are ſaid to have played 
at dice for the Engliſh-priſoners before they were 
taken; and to have ſent orders to the neighbouring 


villages to prepare lodgings for thoſe ſtrangers.” 


On the morning of the engagement, their inſolence 
and preſumption roſe to ſuch a pitch, that they de- 
tached another herald to Henry, to know What he 
propoſed: to give for is ranſom. This inſult! he 
received; with juſt diſdain; and defired the herald: 
to tell thoſe ho ſent him, that a little time would 
decide to whom the ranſom belong ed. 
As ſoon as it Was light on the day appointed for 
the battle, the two armies mar ſhalled their forces. 
The conſtabled Albert who commanded the French, 
was guilty of a capital error, in chuſing a narrow 
piece of ground, flanked by a rivulet and thick 
wood, where he could not extend his front ſo as to 


encloſe, the Engliſh, and where his ſuperiority: of 
number, inſtead of being. an advantage, 
thought, proper. Henry now! obſerved from these burden and incumbrance. The conſtable divided 
beights the Whole French army drawn up in tha 

plains of J. gincourt, and poſted in ſuch a manner, 
that. it was impoſſible for him to continue his 
march without coming to an engagement. In > oh I | 

ne: 


Was a 
3 


his army into three bodies; he himſelf; accompa- 
nied by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, Witk 


many other nobles," took their ſtation ut che head of 
the van. The ſecond line was commande by the 
duke of Alengon, aſſiſted by the duke of Bar; 
| and at the head of the third body were me counts 
more than half the number hich had diſembarked : 


of Marle, Fauijuenberg, Dampinartin and the ſieur 


de Lauroy. While the French were etaployed in 

and yore. down by ſickneſs. The enemy's: army, | þ arranging theſe. lines, | Henry concealed four 

four times more numerous, was headed bye the 

dauphin, and all the princes of the blood, andi well. 

plied, with accommodations): of every kind 
bus Henry's ſituation reſembled that of Edward! 


four hun- 


| dred lances. in a wood upon the right, and abdut 
two hundted and fifty choice archers on the left, 


ina low. meadow covered with buſnes. In order to 
extend hia front equal tu that of the enemy he was 


right wing, commanded by the duke of Vor ft 
wich the lords Beaumont, Willoughby,” and Stan- 


which the king commanded in perſon, aſſiſted by 
lis brother the duke of Glouceſter; the earl mar- 
Mal, and the young earl of Suffolk, whoſe father 
died at Harfleur. The left, which wab called the 


rear, as it had not advanced 16 fur as. the ther two 


. -, Exeter. Nothin | 
 " "Aifpoſution;; which: was made hy the advice of Sir 


 , at an end; While the archers: ruſhed! in amo 
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185 diviſions,: wa under. the Command of the duke of | 
could be more prudent than this 


m. an old experienced ſoldier, 


NT d 0s, day as, Henry's marſhal, and was 


who ace 


appointed ta give the ſignal for the attack. The 


king himſelf appeared in front of the army in 
' ſplendid armour; mounted ona ſtately white coarſer, 
Wich a golden cxown, fixed. by way of creſt, to his 
\ helmet». Four royal banners were diſplayed Before 
on ; he was followed by a great number of led 
' horſes, in rich capariſons;. and ſurrounded by the 
Chief, of his eourt and army. The French ſtood 
for ſome time in order of battle, at the diſtance of 
two hundred and fifty paces, withaut procceding to 
the attack; and Henry began to think, that the 
intended to ſtarve him into a ſurrender, which 
would, have been their wiſeſt courſe, as his pro- 
viſions were quite exhauſted and the weather fo 


. rainy, that it would have been impracticable to 


have kept the fieſd, . Henry immediately rode 
zlong the link, and exhorted his ſoldiers to behave 


like, Engliſhwen: and then alighting from his 


Hhorſe, took his Ration in the center of the main 
body, ordering Sir Thomas Erpingham to throw 


ack, hnmedidtely the whole line, raiſing a loud 
| . ruſhed, forward to the charge; hut Henry, 
caring they wauld be. out of breath before they 


| about, midway, where the archers planted their 
picquets, to defend themſelves from the French 


archers advatieing forme paces, difcharged a flight 


thonſand four hundred horſe; : all, with their! riders; 
yy 36 retelving the fitſt dif- 
0 

Propoſed to brenk in among the archers; who being 
once diſordered, their 1 was to be completed by 
the reſt of the army. But this diſpoſition Was vain, 

when oppoſed to the barbed | arrow ſent from an 
a Engliſn Arm. Every ſhaft; took. place, and eyen 
pierced the armour of the Frenchmen at arms; 


Engliſh archers finiſhing with their battle-azes and 
daggers the ſlaughter they had begun, ordered his 
firſt line to advance, which they did to great dif. 
advantage fot the horſes; Which eſcaped the ar- 
_ rows of the:: Engliſh, bore their riders headlong 


of the Frendh, both horſe and foot, rendered it 


miry soil te the attack. The Engliſh archerd, on 
the other hand, being lightly armed, and fup- 
ported by a. body of piencers, fell back behind 
their pointed ſtakes into theit ranls which they: 

| kept entire and gave another genetdÞ:difcharge-of 
their arrows. ſo cloſe and ddadly, that the French 


ing, ſlung their bows z ahd rufhing-- 


troops in France animated by the pr of many 
noblemen, and commanded by/ the conſtable in 
Ea could nut ſuſtain the impetuuſity of the 


Fasan by che narrow neſe of the ground 
being þ 
dia well as throw into diſordet, all 


oſition was 


them, and covered cha fleld with the kill 

wounmded and dififiourited.. Vet, 8 

tis conſtable and many principal officets were ſlui 
und even their firſt Une entirely . the battle 


* 1 
75 
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and om perceiving the rout of the firſt divif 


chu 


comma 
valour, to watch attentively the motions of the 
Engliſh monarch; and to uſe their utmoſt efforts 
to kill or take him priſoner. But the genius gf 
Henry ſaved him from this imminent 
Animated with the ſurprizing ſucceſs of his archert 
added to his natural vivacity and courage, the king 
diſmounted from his horſe, and performed ex 


they fell back ; by which 
extremely; difficult for them to move through a 
1. reinforcement: immediately 
{again ee Freatly 
they were unable to ſup 
1: horrid ſlaughter enſued. | 
duke d'Alengony with a fpirit worthy his blood and 
| I: rafik/ made one furious effort, determined cither to 
* 7 to reel through! the deepeſt ranks of their 
Grit colutan. - The troops that lay in ambuſh on 
each ſide now: ſuddenly: charging them in flank, put 
increaſed; the diſorder, which the atthers percei va 
upon them 
wüh their batile-a nes and daggers, mude a terrible 
laughter. The front line, conſiſting of the beſt I and then turning 
hib 


ente from due exertion of their ſtrength, 


thir@ line Word Rl entire, 


ſtilt remained undecided ſoc the fecond ling, 
commanded by the duke of Alengon, ſtood firm 1 

ion a. 
vanded to repair the diſgrace of their oblige | 
whereupon thoſe of the Engliſh: who were fariging 
with action retired behind the nfain Body 10 fe. 
oruit their ſpirits, and form themſelves angy , 
while Henry. in-perſon led up his diviſion to th 

rge, and a dreadful conteſt enſued; eſpecia 

round the king's perſon. D'Alengon, ih order 10 
ſmatch, if ble, the victory from the enemy, 
om eiglitcen French knights of approred 


danger. 


loits 
of valeur, - which aſtoniſhed, not only his on 


army, but alſo that of the enemy, whom he charged 
I with a fury almoſt irreſiſtible, and was mer by 


&Alengon with # firmneſs that deſerved: a bettet 


fate. The French knights, who had never loft 
| | | 1 ſight of Henry, made their way ſword in hand to 
up his truncheon into the air as a ſignal for the at- 


the place where he ' fought, ahd one of them 


| ſtunned him with a battle=axe. In all Probability 


he would have fallen. à facrifice to the affault of 


| | theſe furious aſſociates, had not David Gam, and 
could come to cloſe fight; ordered them to halt 


two other officers, perceiving the danger that 


threatened their ſoveteign, ruſhed in between him 
| and the aſſailants; and 
cavalry... At the ſame time 4 body of choſen | 


| crificed their own petſons 
for his ſafety. All the eighteen. knights paid for 


their temerity with their lives. Gam, and his two 
of a which. did amazing enegution- The 


French. had drawn up before their front line wo and Henry, when he had recovered his ſpirits, to 


valiant countrymen, were alſo mottally wounded ; 


ſhew. his gratitude for their gencrous aſſiſtance, 


| knighted thoſe three gallant ſoldiers; as they lay 
rge, of the Engliſh: arrows; after which they [| 4 20 the field of battle, expiring of their wounds. 
Having | 
merit and loyalty, the King, to revenge the late 

attempt upon. his life, darted into the thickeſt - pate 
of the battle, and was again ſurrounded by a hoſt 
| of foes; His brother, the duke of Glouceſter, 
5 who had fought by his ſide, was ſtruck to the 
and the conſtable, ſeeiſm the moſt ad vandechof the 


paid this tiibute of acknowledgment to 


gtound, and the enemy preſſed in trowds to avail 


| themſelves of che incident. Henty, who was a 
| ſtranger to fear, covered the body of his brother 


with his ſhield; and defended him with his ſword. 
While in this critical fituation, the duke of York 


| advanced to his aſſiſtance at che head of a freſh 
through their own ranks, while: the heavy armour; || 


body of troops. The enemy were intimidated; 
ns Henry and his 

brother had time to recover my rftrength; Another 

followed; and Henry 

with ſuch fury, that 

the ſhock, anda 
the mean time, the 


- 


med the duke of Yo by his fide ; 
furiouſly: towards Henry, bleſt 
den vrown with the firſt ſtroke 6f his ſword; 
had not time to repeat the blow ; for Henry 
returned the ſalutation in ſuch an effectuat manner 
as brought him to the ground, and with his own 


hand ſew two of higatrendants, He endeavoured 
to ſuve the life of Alendon : bur the guards were 


| {6 exaſperred!-ut' His daring attempt, that they 
diſpatched- Mm before the king 'could interpoſe 
offe@trally ics His bebaut Toe dee of this fe. 
nerul put an end to dll farther be note But the 

woe dune 


hnnde; that it fliduld be afcribed to Givilie 
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ur exceeded their conquerors z rt = Ring $ juſt 
apprehehfions; lefty, during which he. 
imagined on the point 0 Maths | Kats, they 
#ibuld turn aghinſt him Nothingnov temaining | 
to oppbfe his viEwribus Afritz His firſt cafe was to 
 tetirn- thanks to God for ſb- figfal'a gtliverante 
and victory; and he ordered proctarfiatioh 2 


40 


8 


alode, He then ſent for Montjoy, 4 French 


Pho hdd been . frofis tue da Ss ts | 


obiain permiſſton td bury the dead and 
to whom he thought iy victory belonged? t 
herald replied, to the Engliſtl 0 6n WRiecht 
delired to kriow: the nam 6f a village to whe 
he pointed with his finger ; and being infothfl 
tat fe it was known by tht mare of Agincodift 
« This äction then, aid "he; fall deckten 8 
called the battle of Agincburt. T 

In this memorable action; fought bf the ewe 
fifth of October, Which n About ten int k 
morning, and laſted till ftod in the aſtefndon, the 
French are ſaid to have loſt thtve'dukes; ſiæ carts; 


ninety barbns; fifreen' hufldred knights, and {evan 
thouſatid efquirts; or gentlemen. Atnong the ptt- 


oners, which amounted td fourteer thouſand befor 
_ thetnaſſacre, the moſt èminent of thoſe Who Were 
ſaved wert the dukꝭs of Orleans and Bourbon, We 
catls, of Eu, Vendome Richemont, Eteuteif 
and: marſhal Bobcicant. ThE pelſons of chief flode 
Ibo fell aribng the Entzlich,. Wert the duke of 
York; with The 
my loſs is fig not to have'eteceded four hundred 
= The king Having fefreſtied his men dt Mär 
5 ence by a pleiiful Rapp ly. of all neteſfiries bur 
| ench cuinpy freute his match for Calais, 
- he arrived be meeting with farther 


Aagkrotte Paffage, landdd at Dotz. Thente' he 
proceetiec © to London, and- Ms recaived by the 
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"had an opportunity of being reyenged ; for, in 
Concert Ach her, the duke of Burgundy, at the 


head of a great army, entered France, and made 
himſelf maſter of Amiens, Abbeville, and other 
towns in Picardy ; Rheims, Senlis, Auxerre, Cha- 
'Jons, and Troye, declared themſelves of his part). 


He took poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Meulant, Fon- 


toiſe, and Vernon, which were in the neighbour- | 
hood of Paris; and extending his progreſs towards 
the weſt, made himſelf maſter of Etampes, Char- 
tres, and other fortreſſes; and at laſt delivered the 
queen; When flying to Troye, ſhe declared openly , | 
againſt. the miniſters, who, ſhe ſaid, held in capti- 
'vity the king her huſband, In the mean time the 
duke of Burgundy's partizans raiſed an inſurrection | 


in Parls; and Lile Adam, one of the duke's 
captains, being received into the city in the night, 


placed himſelf at the head of the people, who in- 
ſtantly became ſ6 ſtrong, that nothing could op- 
- poſe them. They ſeized the king's perſon, while * 
the dauphin, with much difficulty, made his eſcape, 


They inftantly butchered great numbers of the 
faction of Armagnac, and threw the count himſelf, 


colour of party, murders were daily committed 
from private animoſity, and at length the populace, 


breaking into the priſons,” killed the count of Ar- 
magnac, and the reſt of the nobility who were 
confined. In this confuſion, ill Prepares to reſiſt - 
a foreign enemy, was France, when 


in Normandy, on the firſt of Auguſt, 


lower Normandy, and obtained a reinforcement of 
fifteen thouſand men from England, he laid ſiege 


to Rouen, Which had a 10 8 00 of four thouſand 


men, ſeconded by the inhabitants, who amounted 


to fifteen thouſand, Here the cardinal des Urſins 
endeayoured'to moderate Henry's pretenſions, and 
incline him towards a peace: but the king fully 
ſenſible of his advantages, anſwered, © Do you not 


ſee, that God has conducted me hither, as by his 
hand? France has no ſovercign: 1 havea juſt claim 
to that kingdom: every thing here is in the utmoſt 


confuſion,” and no one thinks of reſiſting me, 
Can F hayea more convincing proof, that the great 


Being, who diſpoſes of empires, has determined to 
place the crown of France upon my head?” How. 


ever, Henry, though under the influence of ambi- 


tion, carried on a negociation with his enemies, en- 


ſecure, but' leſs conſiderable. 


ed terms of 
Prfce.tg botl1 parties ;' to the queen and duke of 
Burgundy, 'who had the appearance of legal au- 
chority, from their kaving the King in their poſ- 
ſeſſron'j and to the dauphin, who being undoubted 
heir to the crown, was adhered to by all who had 
any regard to the intereſt of their, country, A con- 


' tinual negociation was alfo carried on between the | 
two parties with each other ; while the terms on | 


each ſide were perpetually'varyirig, and the fate of 
Frunce remained for a long time in the, utmoſt un- 
certainty.” At length Henry propoſed to the queen 
and the duke of Burgundy, to conclude à peace 
with them; to marty the princeſs Catherine; and 


to be farisfied with receiving Weder der ceded 


to Ed wurd III, with the addition o 
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| : 1 N o 


lenry landed 


; at the head of an army of twenty 
eight thouſand men; and finding little reſiſtance, 

ſoon made himſelf maſter of Falaiſe and Cherburg, 
"Caen and Evreux ſubmitted to him; Point de 
Arche fell into his hands; and having ſubdued | 


deavouring to obtain e 1 5 were more 
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Henry from all his hopes of ſucceſs, proyed 
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enemy. This alliance, which appeared to excly hk 
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vagtage to him. lt is uncertain w 3 

dauphin and the duke of Burgundy akte 
thele engagements: however they agreed 10 fg in 
terview, in order to concert the means of eſp * 
the Engliſh : yet it ſeemed difficult to contrije;? 
what manner this conference might be Carr. 
with ſafety, The aſſaſſination | which the duke y 
Burgundy had perpetrated, and his open ona 
that baſe, cruel act, tended to diſſolve all the bang 

of ſocięty, and every reaſon for confidence in hin. 
Hence the duke agreed to every contrivance for 
their, mutual ſecurity, propoſed by the dauphin', 
miniſters. The two princes went to Montereq, . 
the dauphin lodged in the town, and the duke in 
the caſtle, which was divided from the town by the 


river Yonne. The place choſen for the interviey 


was the bridge between them, and two high rails 
were placed acroſs it: the gates on each fide were 
guarded ;. one, by the dauphin's officers, and the 
other by thoſe of the duke, The princes, each ac. 
compained by ten perſons, were to enter the inter. 
mediate ſpace by the oppoſite gates ; and amidſt all 
theſe marks of diffidence to conciliate their mutual 
friendſhip. But no precaution can afford ſecurity 
where the principles of honour are abandoned. 
Thoſe who attended the dauphin having been the 
zealous partizans of the late duke of Orleans, re. 
ſolved to ſeize this opportunity of revenging on the 
aſſaſſin that prince's murder; and no ſooner entered 


the rails, than, drawing their ſwords, they attacked 


and ſlew the duke of Burgundy, while his friends 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, made not the leaſt de- 
fence, and either ſhared his fate, or were taken pri- 
ſoners, by the dauphin's retinue. It was at firſt a 
matter of doubt, whether the dauphin was admitted 
into the ſecret of this conſpiracy ; but the deed 
having been committed by his moſt intimate friends, 
who were, alſo chief officers of his houſhold, and 
his detaining thoſe aſſaſſins in his ſervice; fixed the 
blame of the action entirely upon him. The moſt 
dreadful conſequences followed the perpetration of 
this deſperate crime. The inhabitants of Paris, 
who were zealouſly devoted to the duke of Bur- 
Ning , Were inflamed; with fury. againſt the dauphin. 
ing Charles's court entered into the ſame views; 
and as all that monarch's miniſters; were indebted 
to the late duke for their preferment, and foreſee- 
ing, that if the dauphin recovered the poſſeſſion 
of his father's perſon, it would involve them in diſ- 
grace, they eagerly endeavoured to prevent, by every 
means, the 9 of his enterprize. Every ſenti- 
ment of honour and patriotiſm, and even perſonal 
ntereſt gaye way to the tranſports ee 
The qucen, who ſtill maintained: her animoſity 
againſt her ſon, increaſed; the general flame ; at the 
ſame time Philin count. of Charolojs, the new duke 
of Burgundy; imagined; himſelf bound by all the 


obligations of duty and honour, to revenge his fa- 
ther's murder. Amidſt this, general rage of parties, 
the expulſion of the law ſul heir the ſubjection to 


| a foreign enemy, and the ſlavery of the kingdom, 
appeared but ſmall evils, While they led to che gra- 
death of the duke of Burgundy, had, after an 
| obſtinate ſigge, taken the city: of Rouen: Pontdiſe 
and. Giſors fell into his hands he even ad vanced to 
| the gates of Paris, and had obliged the court to te- 
inces ceded; ig move to Troye. A league between 0 
| | dition of Normandy, of 
Which he was to enjoy the entire ſovereignty, To 
theſe terms they ſubmitted, and only fome circum- [| 
ſtances remained to be adjuſted: but during this in- [| 
_ terval, the duke of Burgundy and the dauphin ſe. [F 

eretly-concluded a treaty, in which they, agreed to, [| 
ſhare the royal Authority, during the life of the þf 
King, and to'unite their arms againſt à foreign 


him. and the preſent duke of Bur- D. 1419 


undy was concluded. That prince agreed toll 
lenry's demands, making no other ſtipulation: for 


| himſelf, but the proſecution of his father's murder, 
and the duke of Bedford's marriage with his liſter. 


, To put the finiſhing! ſtroke, to This A P. 1420. 
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nx to Troy, tified, on | 
ent ey-third of May, by the oath of the contracting 
 cartics: the queen and - WA ahi 
ling 25 proxies. for king Charles. On this impor- 

nt occaſion, Hlenr) ; 
there with a ring ol great value, and the marriage 
ontract was immediately ſettled though the nup- 
| t conſummated till the ſecond of June. 


emnization of the marriage, the two 


tials were n 


After the ſo] 


courts proceeded. to Sens, which was already in- 


veſted by the Engliſh and Burgundian forces, and 
after a reſiſtance of ten days, ſurrendered to Henry 
yy capitulation. With the ſame, caſe he ſubdued 
by cone but that of Melun was attended with 
greater di 
wu place with the moſt invincible obſtinacy, 
fil compelled by famine to ſurrender. Henry 
romiſed to ſpare the lives of all the garriſon, ex- 
cept of Tuch as had been concerned in the murder 
of the late duke of Burgundy ; and as the governor 
himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been one 
of the aſſaſſins, the preſent duke inſiſted an his im- 
mediate puniſhment ; but Henry, who admired him 
for his brave and gallant defence, interceded in his 
favour, and prevented his execution, though he was 
committed to cloſe cuſtody, in the Chateau- 
Galliard, where he remained a priſoner upwards of 
twenty years. The treaty of Troye conſiſted of a 
great numbe ; 
were; that Henry ſhould marry the princeſs Ca- 
therine; that king Charles, during his life, ſhould 
enjoy the title and dignity of king of France; that 
Henry ſhould be acknowledged heir to that king- 


ficulty, Barbazan, the governor, defend- . 


r of articles, the principal of which 


"where a peace was ratified, on the 
the duke of Burgundy | 
Henry preſented the princeſs Ca- 


dom, of which he ſhould be regent, and entruſted | 


with the adminiſtration of the preſent government : 
that the crown of France {ſhould deſcend to his 
heirs ; that France and England ſhould for ever be 
united under one king, but ſhquid ever retain their 
ſeveral diſtinct uſages, cuſtoms and privileges ; that 


all the princes, peers, vaſſals, and communities of 


France, ſhoyld {wear, that they would adhere to the 
future ſucceſſion of Henry, and allo pay him obe- 
dience as regent: that Henry ſhould ynite his arms 
vith thoſe of Charles and the dyke of Burgundy, in 
order 10 ſubdue the adherents of the preſent dau- 
phin; and that thoſe princes ſhould make neither 
peace nor truce with him, unleſs by common con- 
ſent and agreement. _ This extraordinary treaty, 
could be dictated by nothing but private animoſity ; 
2 we it taken effect, it 18 racy to ee 
_ vhether it would have proved moſt prejudicial to 
| England or France. It would de Laer th 
former kingdom to the form of a province; and 
with reſpect to the latter, it would haye brought on 
the qeſtruction of many great families, whoſe titles 
veing preferable to that of the Engliſh princes, r 
Would have been expoſed to the perpetual jealou 


el the king. Hengy's claim was in every reſpec} | 


\ 


deficient: or beſides the inſuperable gbjections to 
which the pretenſions of Edward III. Were expoſed, 
Henry was not heir to that monarch; tor if the fe- 


male ſucceſſion were admitted, the right had de- | 


volved to the houſe of Mortimer. Amidſt the 
hurry of contending paſſions, which actuated the 
courts of France and Burgundy, theſe confidera- 
tions were overlooked, yet we may reaſon 
pole they would neceſſarily have reyiyed in more 
tranquil times. Henry was therefore under the 
decelſity of purſuing his preſent advantages, and 
allowing no time for tealon and refiection, It 
ew days after Nie treaty, he made his 215 
lhto Paris, with great ficence, when the 
of the Kingdom,” ang | 
treaty, and ſwore obedience to the kin 
io aſſumed the reins T* government As regent o 
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tion. anf 
he was ob 00 to paſs over into England. Having 
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the command of the army to the duke of Clarence. 
On his arrival in England, about the latter end 
of February, the queen was crawned, and a parlia- 
ment lymmoned to meet at Weſtminſter, on the 
ſecond of May. When aſſembled, the king could 
obtain only a ſubſidy of one fiſteenth: a ſcanty ſup- 
Ply, which ſhews they were nat highly pleaſed with 
his victories; and that in proportion as the proſpect 


of their being united to France became nearer, they 


began to ſee the dangerqus conſequences, which 


| might attend rhat event. Henry had now however 
other reſources. The provinces he had already 


ſubdued, ſupported his troops, and all ambitidus men 


| in England were allured tg his ſtandard. He there- 
| fore eaſily raiſed a new army gf four thouſand men at 
arms, and twenty-four thouſand archers, with whom 
| he marched to 


over, the place of embaxkation. 
During the abſence of Henry from France, the 
dauphin, aſſiſted by a bady of ſeven thouſand Scots, 
under the nec of the earl of Buchan, had de- 
ſeated he duke of Clarence, Henry's brother in An- 
jou. The two armies. came to an engagement at 
Bouge, in which the Engliſh, being overpawered by 
numbers, were defcated, and the dyke. himſelf was 
wounded in the face by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch 
knight, and killed by the carl of Buchan. The Engliſh 
had fifteen hundred men killed and a great number 
ken priſpners. Among the ſlain were the earls of 
Kent, the lords Gray and Roſs, and ſeveral other offi 
cers of diſtinction; and among the priſoners, were 
the ear]s of Somerſet, Dorſet and Huntingdon, This 
was the firſt battle in whichthe Engliſh were defeated; 
and the dauphin, in order to reward the conducł of 
the earl of Buchan, and attach the Scots to his fer. 
vice, Created that nobleman 2 conſtghle of France, 
But Henry's arrival with his army, appeared 
more than ſufficient to repair this loſs. He was 
received at Faris, with great expreſſions of joy, and 
immediately proceeded to Chartres, which had been 
for a long time beſieged by the dauphin, who now, 
on the approach of the Evgliſh, raiſed the ſiege, 


| and retired with his army. Henry then took poſe 


ſeſſion of Dreyx, without oppoſitiqn; after which, 
at the ſolicitation of the {Sper Fong he inveſted 
eaux, and carried on the ſiege during eight 
months. The baſtard of Varus, governor of Meaux, 
who had diſtinguiſhed Me y his obſtinate de- 
fence, was obliged to ſurrender at diſeretion. This 
officer's cruelty was upon a level with his yalour, 
d to bang all the Engliſh and 
into his hands; and to re- 
venge this barbarity, Henry ordered him inſtantly 


to be bang the ſame tree, on which his inhu- 
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man executions had been perſormed. The reduc- 


tion of Meaux was ſollowed by many other places, 
and the dauphin was obliged to abandon almoſt all 
the northern provinces, This ſeries of proſperity Þ 
was crowned by the queen being delivered of a ſon, 
who was called by his father's name, The infant 


prince appeared to be univerſally regarded as the 
future heir of both kingdoms ; and his birth was 
celebrated by rejoicings, that were no leſs pompous 


at Paris than at London. 


A. D. 1 423. 1 now almoſt reached the 


ummit of his touring ambition, con- 
ſidered as a king. By his prudent adminiſtration, 
he had ſecured che affections of his ſubjects in Eng- 
land: by keeping the king of Scots in his poſſeſſion, 
he prevented that people from making incurſions 
into the northern counties: by his undaunted va- 
Jour, and a concurrence of favourable circum- 


ſtances, he had ſubjected, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 


the greateſt part of the extenſive kingdom of 


France ; but his career of glory was now arreſted 


by the king of terrors, and all his mighty projects 
vaniſhed like the miſt of the morning. 1 
the hardſhips and fatigues he had undergone, he 


contracted an acute fever, accompained with a dy- 
ſentery, which ſoon made him ſenſible that his end 


was approaching, He ſent for his brother, the 


duke of Exeter, the earl of Warwick, and ſeveral 


other: noblemen, who happened to be near him, 
that they might hear his laſt injunctions. Accoſt- 
ing them with a chearful countenance, he obſerved, 


that his reign, though ſhort, had been glorious ; 
that though his pretenſions to the crown of France | 
had occaſioned much bloodſhed, yet thoſe calami- | 
ties, the natural oonſequences of war, ought not to 
be imputed to him, but to thoſe, whoſe: obſtinacy 


of 


and injuſtice had forced him to have recourſe to 
arms, by refuſing to accept of an honourable peace; 
that with reſpect to himſelf, he could meet death 
without the leaſt concern, but could not help la- 
menting the fate of the infant prince, his ſon, who, 
from his tender age, was incapable of finiſhing a 


work he had fo happily begun. He therefore con- 


jured them, in the name of the moſt High, to pre. 


ſerve an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the 


young prince, who was born to be their ſovereign ;_ 


to watch over his education ; and as much as lay in 


their power, conſole the queen in her affliction : he 


.exhorted them to cultivate the friendſhip. of the 
duke of Burgundy ; to detain the priſoners who had 
been taken at the battle of Agincourt, till his ſon 
ſhould be capable of managing the reins of go- 
.vernment; and whatever accommodation they might 


think neceſſary to make with the court of France, 


to preſerve to the crown of England the abſolute 
ſovereignty of Normandy, He concluded, with 


| eee a deſire, that the duke of Bedford might 
anu 


me the adminiſtration of France, that the duke 
of Glouceſter might act as regent of England, dur- 


ing the prince's minority, aud that the earl of War- 
wick ſhould have the care of this ſon's perſon, 
Having thus delivered his ſentiments concerning 


the management of public affairs, he enquired of 
his phyſicians, how long they thought he had to 
live? when one of them falling on his knees by 
the bed-ſide, ſaid with tears in his eyes, that with- 


out a miracle he could not live above two hours, 


This declaration he heard with the utmoſt compo- 
ſure, and having made confeſſion of his fins, or- 


28 When he came to that pcſſage of the fiſty 
rit pſalm,“ Build thou the walls of Jeruſalem,” 


he interrupted him, and declared on the word of a 


dying prince, that it was his full intention, after he 
had eſtabliſhed a peace with France, to have made 
a eruſade againſt the infidels, for the recovery of 
Jeruſalem out of their hands. This exerciſe of de- 


arion being finiſhed, Henry expired, on the thirty- 


” 
* 
1 


dered his chaplain to read the ſeven 'penitential | 


— „ 
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inſtances of re 
he obviated in ſome meaſure as a man, when he wi 
under a kind of neceſſity to tolerate them as a king 
| The boldneſs of his enterprizes was as remarkable 


C = 
—— 
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, 8 11 — 
firſt of Auguſt, in the thitty-ſourth year of his 
aſter a glorious reign of nine years, five months, ar q 
eleven days, being the XX XIITd king'of England 
from Egbert I, His body was brought to En, 
tand, and interred among his anceſtors in W. eftmig. 
ſter-abbey, with a pomp ſuitable to the grande; 


{| he enjoyed when living, and to the efteem of hi, 
|} ſubjects; and the queen, in honour of her |. 

1 luſtrious conſort, cauſed to be laid on his tomb a 
| ſtatue of ſilver gilt, extremely like him, and as large 
as life. By his queen, Catherine of France, he leſt 
1 only one fon, named Henry, 'whoſe misfortunes in 


the courſe of his life, ſurpaſſed all the glories and 


| ſucceſſes of his father. Henry's widow, ſoon after his 
| death, married a Welch gentleman, called Sir Owen 


Tudor, and ſaid to be deſcended from the ancient 
princes of 'Wales': ſhe bore'him two ſons, Edmung 
and Jaſper, of whom, the eldeſt was created earl of 
Richmond; the ſecond, earl of Pembroke, The fa. 


| mily of Tudor, firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this al. 


liance, mounted afterwards the throne of England. 
The ordinary revenue of the crown, during this 


| reign, amounted only to fiſty- five thouſand, ſeven 


hundred, fourteen pounds, ten ſhillings, and ten 
pence a year, which muſt have been about one hun- 
dred, ten thouſand pounds of our preſent money, 


| and from the cheapneſs of proviſions, was equiva. 


tent to about three hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. The ordinary expence of the po. 
vernment amounted to forty-two thouſand, Pre 
hundred, ſeven pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and ten 
pence; whence the king had only a+ ſurplus of 

thirteen thouſand, two hundred and ſix pounds, 
four teen ſhillings, for the ſupport of his houſhold, 


1 his wardrobe, the expence of embaſſies and other 


articles; on which account he was frequently 
abliged to have recourſe to parliament for ſupplies. 
War was then attended with an expence, which 
neither the king's ordinary revenue, nor his extra- 
ordinary ſupplies were able to ſupport. Hence the 


| ſovereign was commonly reduced to the neceſſity 


of borrowing money from all quarters: he pawned 
his jewels, and ſometimes the crown itſelf ;* not- 


_ withſtanding which, he was often forced to ſtop in 


the midſt of his victories, and to grant a truce to 
the enemy, till he could gain a freſh. ſupply z and 
Henry, till within a year of his death, owed debts, 
which he had contracted when prince of Wales. 


Character of king Henry V. 


In ſtature, he was ſomewhat above the middle 
ſize; his countenance was engaging; his limbs gen- 
teel and ſlender, but full of vigour. He excelled 
in all warlike exerciſes; and was able to endure 
cold, hunger, and fatigue to as great a degree, as 
the moſt hardy ſoldier in his army. His abilities 
in the cabinet were equal to thoſe diſplayed in the 
field ; and it is hard to determine, 'whether his 
courage or policy deſerve our higheſt encomiums, 
He had the art, with a moſt engaging deportment, 
to win the affections of his friends by affability, 
and of recovering the good opinion of his enemies 
by clemency and addreſs. He was religious, with- 
out ſuperſtition, or enthuſiaſm ; juſt, without fl. 
gour or partiality ; and complaiſant, wirhout miean 
condeſcenſion, or ſelf-intereſted views, He was no 
more tenacious of the prerogatives of the crow", 
than the privileges of the ſubject, and ſwayed his 
ſcepter with ſuch equal poiſe, that under him virtue 
never loſt its reward, corruption never found an 
excuſe, nor e a ſanctuary; excepting a fey 

igious, controyerly ; and even theſe 


as that perſonal valour with which he condocted 


them; and his warlike exploits have principally en- 


2 * 
— 
2 


| giged the pen of antiear and modern hiſtorian: 


7 conqueſt of France, confidered in itfelf, had 
merlin in it grand and glorious ; T7 that con- 
— with the ſtruggles'of the Engliſh to preſerve 
qr & the nation a deluge of blood. Henry could 
Ir 5 ignorant of the weaknefs of his title tothe 
a! 20 france; yet in ſupport of this he laid waſte 

8 18 provinces of that kingdom; at a time 
9 when the civil diſſentions of the French ren- 
4400 chem unable to defend themſelves. But in 
viewing theſe kind of tranſactions, and eſpecially in 
drawing the characters of great men, who flouriſhed 
in former times, 
e of predominant paſſions, the ruling 
manners, cuſtoms and vices of the age, whereby 
ple ſaw not the deformity of a conduct in parti- | 
cular inſtances, which in theſe days cannot be re- 
conclled to the principles of humanity, and much 
leſs to the precepts of our moſt holy religion. Neg- 


* 


— 


ſectful of the liberal arts, which expand the human | 


mind, and direct 1t to more worthy purſuits, un- 
taught in the grand leſſon of univerſal benevolence, 
the principal objects in thoſe days were war and | 
ſuperſtition, Princes being trained up in arbitrary | 
maxims, conſidered the bulk of mankind as ſlaves | 
devoted to their intereſt and ambition: they were 
taught to expect forgiveneſs, or that the moſtatro- | 
cious crimes were eaſily expiated, by devotional 
exerciſes, benefactions to the church, ora. cruſade 
in the holy land. Is it to be wondered then, that 
corrupt practices ſhould flow from ſuch corrupt | 
principles? eſpecially if we confider, that conſtity- · 
tional failures are palliated-by the ſlighteſt confi- 


we ought never to loſe fight of the | 


— — 


| derations, and conſcience is readily brought over to 


— 2 


diſpenſe with the gratification of any ruling paſſion? 
Henry was not without ambition, the common vice 


of monarchs ; yet conſidered as a king of England, 
with regard to public liberty and private affections, 


he was, perhaps, the moſt unexceptionable of all 
the Norman race. He had no material diſputes 
with his parliament ; he refuſed no falutary acts; 
he adopted no unconſtitutional meaſures; this con- 


; duct made the crown fit eaſy on his own head, and 


ſtrengthened his ſcepter when committed to dele- 
gated power. Adiſtinguithed warrior he certainly 


LW 


as; and alſo poſſeſſed thoſe milder virtues, which 


in a peaceful reign would have contributed to the 
proſperity and happineſs of his people. His for- 
glving the earl of Marche, is a ſufficient: proof of 
his magnanimity; while his candour and fincerity 


are abundantly eſtabliſhed, by that nobleman's re- 
lying entirely upon his friendſhip. Dazzled by the 
luſtre of his character, even more than'by his vic-. 
tories, the Engliſh overlaoked the defectof his title: 
the French almoſt forgot that he was an enemy. 
His careindiſtributing impartial juſtice, inhis civil 


adminiſtration, - and in preſerving” the ſtricteſt diſ. 


cipline in his armies, made ſome amends to both 
nations for the calamities inſeparable from deſultory 


wars : with theſe the ſhort reign of Henry V. was 


almoſt entirely occupied, in proſecuting which he 


was remarkably ſucceſsful ; and had one advantage 
over many of his predeceſſors, in that he had the 
happineſs to ſee the fruit of his !abours; and to die 


much lamented in the midſt of his proſperity, 
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To whom the government was intrufted during the minorily of the infant prince—Sltate of his dominsons dt the li ne 
of bis fon e operations in France—Siege of Orleans raiſed, when on the point of ſurrendering, by the 
Preiended milſion, and heroic exploits, of Joan d Arc, the famous Maid of Orleans — She is taken priſoner in a ſally 
' made upon the Engliſh, at the ſiege of Compergne, and burned for. a witch Merit, popularity, and prudent coudutt 

_ of the duke of Bedford, who died at Rouen, the fifteenth of September —His ſucceſſors in the regericy—Duke of 
' Glouteſler murdered— Normandy and Guienne ſubdued, and the Engliſh loſe all their poſſeſſions in France, except 
Cal is and Guiſnes, with their dependencies Pretenſions of Richard, duke of Jork, 10 the crown— Popular inſur- 

_ reflios—Ctvil war commences—Batiles "of St. Albans, Black-heath, Northampton, and Wakefield=Duke of 
Tores death — Balile of Mortimer"s-croſs— Second Batile of St. Albans==Concluſjon of the reign, and charatter of 
Henry VI Edward IV. proclaimed, and crowned king of England. | Ls Tg 1 98 


A. D. 1422. LIE NRX VI. furnamed of Wind- 
1 VT ROE, ſor, when proclaimed with the 
_ uſual formalities at Weſtminſter, was about nine 
months old; in whoſe nominal reign was fulfilled 
that antient adage, © Woe to that nation whoſe 
prince is a child,” This done, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter iſſued writs in the name of that prince, for a 
75 to meet at Weſtminſter, on the ninth of 
\ovember, The lords and commons paid very 
little attention to the verbal will of their late mo- 
narch; they ſet aſide the name of Regent, with re. 
ſpect to England changing it into that of Protec- 
tor, and advanced the duke of Bedford to that 
office, inſtead of the duke of Glouceſter; yet the 
9 the latter to diſcharge its duties during 
us abſence.” At the ſame time to limit their 
power,” a council was appointed, without whoſe 
advice and concurrence no meafures of importance 
could be determined, Nor would they confirm 
that part of Henry's will, which appointed the earl 
of Warwick guardian of his ſon's perſon, but en- 
h truſted the care of their infant king to the biſhox 
bf Wincheſter. The two rinces, Bedford a 
"Glouceſter, made fo oppoſiGotr to this plan of go- 
vernme in ob 
ject of 


” 1 


the greateſt conſequence, they avoided every 


6 


nt; for the war in France appearing an ob- 


Ailßute that nüght obſtruct the conqueſts in that | 


| 


| 


$ 
$ 8 


kingdom. In leſs than two months after the death 
of Henry V. Charles VI. of France, paid the debt 
of nature; and his ſon, Charles VII, was, imme- 
diately after his father's death, crownedat Poictiers ; 
a prince ofa mild, generous diſpoſition, but indo- 
lent, irreſolute, and given to pleaſure. However 
the French . not wholly tkeir attachment 
to their natural ſovereign ; and though moſt of the 
princes of the blood had been detained priſoners in 
England ever ſince the battle of Agincourt, their 
friends and vaſſals were zealouſſy attached to Charles; 


nor was it poſſible for them not to ſee the diſad- 
vantage of being governed by a foreign prince. 


This was ſoon perceived by the duke of Bedford, 


and every method that human prudence could ſug- 


zeſt was taken to prevent the conſequence. 
Charles, though reduced to a very low, ehb of for, 
tune, was ſtill maſter of the counties ef Berry, 
Bourbon, Languedoc, Lionnois, Ferrez, Auvergne, 
a great part of Xaintonge and Poictou, together 
with the earldoms of Comminges and Armagnac, 
hordering on the Pyrannees ; ſo that his power was 
ſtill reſpectable, eſpecially as both his o cers and 
miniſters were men of great parts and integrity, 
On the other Wing, enry was in poſſeſſion 0 or- 
mandy, Guienne, "icardy, Champaigne, la Brie, 
the Iſle of France, and the city of 
| ve, provinces: 
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 provinces' belonging to the duke of Burgundy, 
Pal and ally, The duke of Bedford well 


knew, that foreign aſſiſtance would be neceſſary be- 


** 


France, He therefore applied himſelf aſſiduouſſy 
to increaſe the number of his friends on the conti- 


fore he could hope to complete his 955 of 
I 


nent, and had the good fortune to form an alliance 


with the duke of Brittany, and his brother, the 
count of Richemont. He alſo prevailed on the 
Engliſh council to releaſe James, king of Scotland, 
who had continued a priſoner in | "g , ever 
fince his having been taken by Henry IV, It had 
been ſuppoſed, that the Scots would never attempt 
any thing to diſturb the peace of England, while 
their king was a priſoner in that court; but the late 
aſſiſtance ſent to Charles, ſufficiently proved, that 
this opinion was founded on a chimerical baſis: 
and that a much greater en might be pro- 
cured from releafing James, who having contracted 
a friendſhip for the Engliſh, would ſtill continue 
their firm ally, eſpecially as his obligations would be 
ſo greatly increaſed by reſtoring to him at once his 
liberty and his crown. 3 
4 1424. Since the death of Henry 55 the 
ae nn 1.6 war in France had been carried on 
with various ſucceſs, ſometimes fortune favouring 


the French, ſometimes the Engliſh. Places were | 


taken and retaken ſucceſſively, without any re- 
markable advantage. Charles having reduced 
Yvry, on the frontiers of Picardy, a place of great 


importance, the regent determined to retake it. At 


the end of three months, the ge was obliged 
to capitulate, and agreed to ſurrender the town, if 
no relief arrived before a certain time. Charles 
was no ſooner informed of theſe conditions than he 
employed the neceſſary means in order to ſave the 
place ; and having collected an army of fourteen 
thouſand men, half of whom were Scots, he ſent 
them thither, under the command of the conſtable, 
who was attended by his countrymen the earl of 
uglas, the duke of Alengon, the marſhal de la 
'ayette, the count of Aumale, and the viſcount of 


Narbonne, When Buchan arrived within a few | 
leagues 0 Yvry, finding he was come too late, it 


having ſurrendered, he inveſted Vernueil, which the 
inhabitants, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to 


him, Buchan might have retired with the honour | 


of having made an acquiſition of no lefs importance 
than the place he was ſent to relieve ; but on hear- 
ing of the duke of Bedford's approach, he ſum- 
moned a council, in which-the wiſer part declared 
for a retreat, .repreſenting, that every reaſon invited 
them to embrace the moſt cautious meaſures, -and 
that this army, being the king's laſt reſource, and 


the only defence of a few provinces he now poſſeſſed, | 


ke ought to wad Wiring battle, when not com- 
pelled by neceſſity. ' The 


Bedford, who was now advancing at the head of 
fifteen thouſand men. On his arrival near the camp 
of the enemy, he took 
ſpot of ground, near the walls of Vernueil, flanked 
by a hill, on which he paſted a body of two thoy- 


| ſand archers, and furniſhed all his infantry with | 
os FRO. ee thn Troy, of the Franc 03 
Val 


„ The earl! of Douglas having ſurveyed the 


_ poſition of the Engliſh camp, declared, that in his 


opinion the French oy ſhould ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive, und not begin che action, as the enemy had 
Choſen their own ground, where they could not be 
attacked without great diſadvantage. © This pru- 
fletit advice; which'was ſeconded by the conſtable 
and every officer of experience in the army, appeare 
to Aymer, viſcount of Narbonne, a headſtrong, im- 


rudent man, as the effect of timidiry ; nor did he 
Eke upbmid the commanders, in exprels terms, 
; ; e 1 | N e 8 2 | fp | 
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ſe . conſidera- 
honour, of not turning their back on the enemy, | 
they determined to wait the atrival of the duke of. | 


ſeſſion of an advantageous 
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and Guitri, with many other perſons of diſtincti 
ſhared the ſame * The —— principal o = 
were ſo dangerouſly wounded, that they could no 
longer give command, ſo that the men, depzived 
of their leaders, fought at random until they. were 
entirely routed. The daſtardly Italians, who diſ- 
4 perſcd in the beginning of the action, hearing that 
the French had _ the victory, returned for 
their ſhare of the booty, but met ſuch an unexpected 
reception from the Engliſh, that not a man would 
have eſcaped alive, had they not been favoured by 
approaching night, Five thouſand Scots and 
French were flain in this battle, and fixteen hundred 
1 55 A great number of the former were taken 
riſoners, among whom were the marſhal de la 
Fayette, the lords Goncour, Mortimer, and the 
duke of Alengon. Next day the duke of Bedford 
laid fiege to Vernucil, which ſurrendered on capity- 
lation. 0 gained this important advantage, 
he returned to Paris, to quell an inſurredtion that 
had been raiſed in that city, while the earl of 
Saliſbury finiſhed the conquelt of la Maine, 
The condition of Charles was new truly de- 
plorable. His adherents were ſtruck with conſter- 
nation, and began to look upon his cauſe as deſpe- 
rate, Every thing ſeemed to forebode pre 
ruin; when an event occurred which averted e 
impending danger, and deprived the Engliſh of a 
moſt favourable opportunity for completing the con: 
queſt of France. Jacqueline, counteſs of E ainault, 
$ animated by u Violent antipathy to her huſband. ibe 
duke of Brabant, couſin-german to the duke of Bu. 
gundy, determined to diſſolye her marriage. She ws 
$ a princeſs of a maſculine ſpirit, and uncommon/v- 
J derſtanding, and her hufband weak both in conl- 
tion and intellects. Knowing his family would 
| exert all their power to prevent the pope 1450 
4 3 : g C0 . "$4 f |; 8 7 
tering aſide der marriage contract, in ade 
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ect ber purpoſe mne made her eſcape to England, J 


and put herſelf under the protection of the duke of 
1 


Glouceſte r, who 


the papal diſpenſation, not conſidering the con- 

| ae gt of an action he 
n after cheir Marty e er 
Low Countries to claim her dominions, The duke 
of Burgundy exclaimed loudly againſt this conduct, 
and conſidering himſelf as inſulted by it, marched 
in perſon'to the aſſiſtance of the duke'of Brabant. 
The labours of the duke of Bedford to reſtrain the 


impetuous temper” of his brother were in vain ; nor 
1256 able to ſoften the reſentment of the duke of 


dy. 

3 victory he had obtained at ernueil, he 
was under the neceſſity of returning to England, 
where the departure of his brother had | excited con- 
tentions in the adminiſtration. This ceſſation of 
hoſtilities gave Charles an opportunity of recover- 
d 095 mon 
„ Ihe duke of Bedford, after having 

A. D. 1426+ paſſed eight months in England, found 
the affairs of France in a very critical ſituation. 
The duke of Burgundy was greatly diſguſted; the 
duke of Brittany had done homage to Charles; 
and the French had begun to recover from the 
conſternation: into which they had been thrown by 
their frequent misfortunes, their courage being 


| raiſed by an event which had juſt happened. Mon- 


targis had been beſieged and reduced to extremity 
by the earl of Warwick, with a ſmall army of 
three thouſand men, when the baſtard of Orleans 
reſolved: to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to relieve the 


being enamoured of her perſon 


e, he went over into the 


Inſtead therefore of improving the 


9 — 


logni, on the twelfth of October. Every precau- 


tion was taken by the French for its defence. Av | 
had reſolved to perform. I the retention of Orleans was of momentous; con- 
ſequence to the intereſt of their maſter, they too 
a reſolution of defending it with their lateſt Breath, 
The command was given to count de Gaucourt, an 
officer of great experience, The troops that formed 
the garriſon were all veterans, long familiar with 
danger. The citizens had acquired à military 
turn, and were extremely well qualified to aſſiſt the 
regulars in the defence of the place, Many new 
fortifications were raiſed; the old ones repaired ;- 
and the greater part of the buildings in che 
ſuburbs pulled down. Both the aſſailants and de- 
fenders ſeemed inſpired with a ſenſe: of- honour, 
| and feats of chivalry were daily performed. The 
deſtitute circumſtances of Charles, would not ad- 
mit of his raifing the ſiege; but he found means 
to evade the vigilance of the Engliſh; and to in- 
troduce ſuccouts from time to time; ſo that the 
garriſon, which originally conſiſted of twelve 
hundred men, was, by the cloſe of December, 


officers,” and reduced all the towns that lay in his 
rout to Orleans. He paſſed the Loire at Beau- 
f genci, and inveſted the place on the fide. of So 
ventured to marry her without waiting 


augmented to three thouſand, and the number of 


town, This general, who was the natural ſon of 


the prince aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 
and was afterwards created eount' of Dunois, con- 


ducted a body of ſixteen hundred men to Mon- 


turgis, and attacked the enemy's trenches with ſuch 
bravery and fucceſs,' that he not only: entered the 


town, but obliged Warwick to raiſe the ſiege. This 


advantage raiſed the hopes of Charles's party, and 
eſtabliſned the military character of Dunois. 
A. D. 142. „The duke of Bedford having ſettled 
"2 1427" affairs in England, rerurfed to France, 
and revived the reputation of the Engliſh arms; 
for having ſecretly aſſembled, in ſeparate detach- 
ments, a conftderable- army on the frontiers of 
Brittany, he fell ſo unexpectedly on that province; 
| that nothing could reſiſt his progreſs. All the 
attempts of its duke were in vain; ſo that after 
ling the greater part of his territories waſted with 
fire and ſword,” he was not only obliged to renew 
| his engagements with the Engliſh, but likewiſe to 
17 the treaty of Troye, acknowledging the duke 
of Bedford regent of France, and promiſing'to do 
homage for his duchy to the king of England. 
The conqueſt of France ſeemed how an ealy ac- 
quifition, the military ſtrength of Charles being 
neatly exhauſted; anc he had lately devoted him« 
elf to luxury and indolence, as if he had laid 
aſide all thoughts of oppofing the progreſs of the 
memy, The earl of Warwick had returned to 
England, and was appointed governor to the King 
in the room of the ae of Exeter, lately deceaſed; 
ind the earl of Saliſbury arrived in France with a 
feinforcement of five thouſund men, Which he had 
& at his owa expence in England in conſt 
quence of an agreement wirh the council. Immel! 
diately on his arrival at Paris, the regent conferred 
MN him the command of an army of flxteen thous 
aud men, in order that he might reduce the city of 


blem, the only barrier that oppoſed his entrance 
dig dne ſouthern province. 


| n 
$4... of July, the entl of Salfſbary marched. 
Liu rz, atrended by. the curl of Suffolk, joe 
* i John "Faltolf, And other Experienced 
„„ N CPE. 


T0 


the beſiegers to three and twenty thouſand, by re- 
inforcements received from the regent, The firſt 
operation on their fide was againſt a bulwark erected 


to cover the caſtle of Tourelles, which defended 


Engliſh artillery ſoon demoliſned the parapets; 


yet in their firſt attempt to ſtorm it they were 


| nued battering the work with ſuch unremitted fury; 


that it was at length abandoned, and the Engliſh _ 
took poſſeſſion of it without any farther oppoſition. 
| It was now pereeived, that while che city could be 


— — 


— 


fupplied with troops and proviſions; it would be 


impoſſible to take it. The earl of Saliſbury there 8 
886 ordered ſixty ſmall forts, or L redoubts, to be | 


erected' at proper diſtances round the city; bur 


while he was inſpecting the works, a cannon ball 


from the beſieged put à period to his life; but his 
death, though univerſally lamented by the army, 


did not in the leaſt interrupt the ſiege, which was 


carried on under the direction of the ear of Suf. 
folk, aſſiſted by the famous Talbot, one of the 


moſt uccompliſhed generals that age produced. | 


Four months had already been ſpent in continual 


ſallies- und attacks, when rhe regent: ordered a 


convoy of ſilt [fiſh to be ſent from Paris, for the 
uſe of the beſiegers in Lent, eſcorted by a detach- 
ment of ſeventeen hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Sir John 
„ i 1 9 90 67, 
Charles having received intelligence N. 
of the day on which this convoy pro- 


dered openings to be made in the bartieade, 


Faſtolf, an officer of great valour 


9. 1429. 
poſed to ſet out, ordered the count de Clermont, 

at the head of three thouſand men, to attack the 
Engliſh in their rout. The count came up with, 
the convoy at Rouvrai St. Denis, on the twelſfth of 
February, Faſtolf, apprized of his approach; poſted. 

his men behind a barricade of waggonsg where 
they withſtood the firſt attack of the enemy, Who 
were received” ſo warmly that great diſorder en. 
ſued; which the Engliſh" general obſerving, or- 


| obliged to retrekt, leaving two hundred and fift7 
men dead in the breach. This repulſe, however, 
| ſexyed only to inereaſe their ardour; they conti. 


through which his men charged the enemy before 


they could” rally, and defeated them with great 


laughter,” In this action, which was called the 
battle of Herrings, one hundred and twenty noble- 
men and officers of diſtinction were ſlain, beſides a 
e of private men; but the baſtard of 
rleans, who had joined Clermont on this oc 
caſion;' retreated to the town with four hundred in 
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rench king, that he began to deſpair of retrieving! 
his ſhattered fortunes ; and an offer was made, that 
Orleans ſhould be ſequeſtered into the hands of the 

duke of, Burgundy. But Bedford rejected the pro- 
poſal; obſerving; “ That he was not in a humour 
do beat the buſhes; while others ran away with the 


This ſarcaſm ſo diſguſted the duke of I mality ; and in this martial dreſs ſhe 


game.“ 
Burgundy, that he recalled all his troops from the 


* 


ſervice of the Engliſh.! But notwithſtanding this 
defection, Orleans was every day more and more 
cloſely inveſted. The uimoſt ſcarcity prevailed in 

the city, and Charles meditated an inglorious re- 


treat into Dauphine; when his affairs were reſtored: 


by an amaꝝ ing reſolution. At this dangerous criſis, Þy 
- country girl delivered him ſrom the danget with: If 


Which he was threatened, and was the inſtrument 


of placing him on the throne; of his anceſters. 
About the latter end of Februar) one Joan, 1 
d'Arc, afterwards hetter known: by the name of the 
Maid of Orleans, a native of the village of Dan- 


remy, repaired to Vaucouleurs, on the borders of 


of her on healed 


* 


expel the invaders, Her natural intrepidity made 


ber diſregard the dangers of ſuch an attempt; and, | 
imagining that God had deſtined: her to perform, 


this great work, ſhe threw ; off the baſhlulneſs 
natural to her ſex and years; and having got ad- 
miſſion to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucou- 
leurs, ſhe acquainted him with her inſpirations, 


exhorting bim to. comply with the voice of God, 
and to ſecond the heavonly revelations, which im- 


lled her to engage in ſuch à glorious enterprize.; 
Ehe governor at firſt paid little regard to what the; 


_ ſaid ;' but, on her frequently rencwing her impor- 


tunate ſolicitations, he allowed hor ſome attendants, 
by whom ſhe was conducted to the French court, 


then reſiding at Chinon. It is pretended, that Joan. 
was no ſooner admitted to the king than-ſhe;knew 


him, though ſhe had never ſeen him before; and 
he now purpoſely concealed himſelf in the crowd, 
of his courtiers, having laid aſide every thing in 


his dreſs by which he might be diſtinguithed; that; 
he offered him, in the, name of the Supreme, 


Being, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and to con- 
duct him to Rheims to be anoigted and crowned 
there; and on his expreſſing ſame douhts of her 


divine commiſſion, ſhe revealed to him a ſeeret un- 


known to all the world heſides himſelf i and that. 
ſhe deſired ia particular ſword, kept in St. Cathe- 
rine's church at Fierbois,” which though ſhe had 


never ſeen ſhe exactly deſeribed, as well, as the 
place in Which at had long lain neglected. Theſe 


pretended miraculous relations were inſtantly ſpread 
abroad, that they might make proper impreſſions 
Every method was taken to publiſh 
her predictions; yet, notwithſtanding Charles and 
his miniſters were determined to carry on the cheat, 


and countenance the, deluſton, they gravely pre- 


tended. ſeruples, and cauſed to be aſſembled a 
council of ſage divines, who after having examined 
Joan's miſſion, declared, with great ſolemnity, that 
the was Tent from heaven. 1 


** 


Poictiers : and being examined before tliat aſſembly, 
N % 3 es 


1 
9 p 


good order. This: overthrow ſo diſpirited the 


he maid was then 
conducted to the parliament, which reſided at 


{/ they. alſo were convinced of het: inſpirations 
| ratified the pious fraud. This extraordin; 


| torce upon the enemy. The Maid of ris in 


with the loudeſt acelamations. This inf 


Beg 


— 

, and 
FORE e Bus! 1 ry” en. 

gine being thus prepared, it was reſolved to 


. ns, a 
ber on requeſt, was armed cap-a-pie, and mounted 
Jon a a fine horſe fichly' caparifoned: The ſword of 


St. Catherine was delivered to her with great for: 


| | WAS exhi. 
bited to a croud of- ſpectators, Who received 5 
. | inſpired lea 
was now ſent to Blois, where a conſiderable "08 
was prepared of proviſions and ammunition for the 


1 beſieged; who were at this time reduced to the laſt 


extremity. Joan accordingly matched at the bea 
of relive eee chaſoa-men; by whom wg 
voy was to be efcorted. She ordered, that all the 
ſoldiers, before they ſet out, ſhould conſeſs to their 
prieſts ; ſhe, baniſhed. all women of ill fame from 
the, camp; ſhe held in her hand a conſecrated ban. 
ner, in which was tepreſented the Supreme Bein 
holding the earth in his hand, futrounded with 


II flower-de-luces, and inſiſted that the convoy ſhould 
Lorraine. She wes about twenty years of age, of | 
an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been 
remarked for any ſingularity. She had been ſervant. 
at an inn, where ſhe was accuſtomed to ride the 
horſes to water without a ſaddle, and to perform all; | 
the low offices that are commonly allotted to the 
men ſervants. A continual, recital of the calami- 
ties of France, had made ſo great an impreſſion, on,. 
her imagination, that abandoning herſelf to the; | 
tranſports of enthuſiaſm, ſhe miſtook the rovings | 
aſſions for the inſpirations of. | 
the Almighty, and tancied-ſhe beheld viſions, and 
heard voices. from heaven, exhort ing her to re- 
place Charles on the throne of France, and to 


enter Orleans by the direct road from Beauſfe; bur 
the count of Dunois cauſed it to approach by the 
other ſide, where he was ſenſible the weakeſt part 
of the Engliſh; army was ſtationed. Joan hag 
written to the regent. and the Engliſh generals, 
ordering them, in the name of the Almighty, by 
whom the was commiſſioned, inſtantly to raiſe the 
ſiege and to quit France, on pain of ſuffering divine 
vengeance for their diſobedience. The Engliſh en. 
deavoured to ridicule the maid and her divine com. 
miſſion; obſerving, that the French king, by 
haying recourſe, to ſuch a ridiculous expedient, 
muſt. be reduced to a etched paſs; yet they felt 
their ĩimaginations ſecretly affected, and waited with 
ſome anxiety for the iſſue. On the twenty-ninth of 
April the convoy approached the river, when the 
En {on made à vigorous. ſally on the ſide of 
Beauſſe, to prevent the Engliſh, ſending troops to 
the other, ſide of the river, While the boats were 


loading with the proviſions and ammunition de- 


ſigned for, the city. After Joan, had covered the 
embarkation with: her: troops, ſhe entered the city 
in her military garb, and was received by all the 
inhabitants as their celeſtial deliverer. They were 
now firmly perſuaded, that under her influence 
they-ſhould be invincible; and Dunois, perceiving 
the extraordinary effect ſhe had produced in the 
minds of the people, both friends and enemies, 
conſented the next convoy ſhould, enter by the fide 
of Beauſſe. That, convoy approached on the fourth 
of May, when the, waggons. and troops paſſed be- 
tween the redoubts of the Engliſh without inter 
ruption; while they, who were formerly ſo elated 
with victory, remained in ſilent aſtoniſhment. The 
earl of Su folk Was in a very extraordinary ſitua- 
tion, lufficient to confound the greateſt capacity. 
He perceived, that his army in general was over- 
a with the idea of Joan's being accompanied 
by. a divine power; and inflead, of gxpclling theſe 
terrors by the hurry of, war, he imprudently waited 
for the ſoldiers recovering themielves from their 
panic, and thus allowed time for theſe prepoſſeſſion 
to fink deeper into cheir minds. The Engliſh, 
finding that their courage failed, imagined the 


5 


— 


* 
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| res heaven hung over them; and their 
in ivity, ſo new and unexpected, made the French 
think ſo too. The Maid of Orleans now exhorte® 
the garriſon to continue on the defenſive ; and pro 
miſed all thoſe ſhould have ſupernatural aſſiſtance, 
who attacked the formidable. redoubts by which 
they had. ſo; long been kept in awe, Her ef- 
cthuſiaſtic ardour was ſeconded by the generals 
One redoubt being ſtormed with uncommon fury, 
it was taken, and all the Engliſh put to the fon, 
or made priſoners; Sir John Talbot himſelf, who 
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this ſucceſs, nothing ſeemed impoſſible to Joan and 


inspired 
et os endeavoured-to perſuade the generals 


| | :ommunication ” with the country. 
as open a communication with the | 7 
Jan {offered herſelf to be perſuaded ;' and theſe 


ttack the | N | i 
wing left alone, was obliged to retreat with the 


diam angel. The Engliſh 1 in vain urged; 


that the devil might ſometimes be allowed to pre- 
vail, they, did not reap, much comfort from their 
urging this opinion. On the contrary; they 
trembled at the very apprehenſion of being led 
againſt this tremendous inchantreſs; ſo that the 
carl of Suffolk, finding it impoſſible to carry on 
the operations of the ſiege, abandoned the enter- 
pnize, alter having laid before the place upwards 
of ſeyen months. The very generals ſeemed to be 
ſtupiſied with terror; for inſtead of keeping their 
forces together in a body till they ſhould ha ve 


recovered from their amazement, they diſtributed 
great part of them in places they had taken near 
the Loire, and retired with the reſt to a great 
diſtance; ſo that the enemy had an opportunity of 
reducing the towns and caſtles they had thus gars 
riſoned. The French now reſolved to allow them 
no leiſure to recover from their conſternation, 
Charles took the field with ſix thouſand men Which 
he ſent, to inveſt Gergeau, in which Suffolk had 
ſhut himſelf up with part of his army. The place 
was obſtinately defended during a: ſiege of ten 
days, Joan behaved with her uſual intrepidity; 
and in leading the attack deſcended: into the foſſee, 
Where: the. was ſtruck on the head with a ſtone 
| Whichknocked her down; but ſoon recovering 
een ſhe continued the aſſault with ſucceſs: 
utiolk-was forced: to ſurrender himſelf priſoner to 
enaud, a Frenchman ; but before he ſubmitted; 
alked if he was aà gentleman; on being anſwered 
that he was, he demanded Whether he was a 
knight? Renaud replied, that he had not yet at- 
mined that honour. Then 1 ill make you 
one, replied Suffolk ; and giving him a blow: with 
his lord, which dubbed him of that 'honourable 
| irernity, inſtantly ſurrendered: himſelf. ; The ref 
T the Engliſh army, under the command of 

Talbot, Faſtolf, and Scales, thought only of re- 
Treating as ſoon as poſſible. into 4 ſafety; 


* 


II king of France at Faris which was done 


while the French imagined their overtaking them 


was equal to a victory. The van-guard of the 
French commanded by Richemont and Xantrailles, 
fell upon the rear of the Engliſh at the village of 
Petay on the eighteenth of June, on which the 
Engliſh were inſtantly defeated and fled, Faſtolf 
himſelf ſhewing the example of flight to his troops; 


| on which he was, as a puniſhment for this inſtance 


of cowardice, degraded from the order of the 
garter. In this action both Talbot and Scales 
were taken priſoners, and two thouſand men 
ſlain. | ot * T N e n ae 2 5 N 
The French writers repreſent the Maid of 
Orleans, as not only behaving with great courage 
and activity in battle, but as exetciſing the office of 
general; conducting all the military aperarions; 
and influencing their deliberations in all the coun- 
cils of war. This appearance the French court en- 
deavoured to maintain; but there is much greater 
probability that ſhe was prompted in all her mea- 
ſures by Dunois, and the other commanders. It is 
ſufficient praiſe, that ſhe was able to diſtinguiſh | 
the perſons on whoſe judgment ſhe might depend; 
deliver their opinions as her own; and permit them 
at times to temper with prudente ber enthuſiaſtic 
ardour. This famous heroine had now performed 
one part of her promiſe; but the more difficult 
taſk remained ſtill to be executed, the crowning 
Charles at Rheims. | Before this could be done, 
it was neceſſary to paſs over a large tract of land 


occupied by the Engliſn; an attempt which would 


have been impracticable in any other conjuncture 


than the preſent. Charles, who had never hitherto 


expoſed his perſon, allowed himſelf to be carried 


{| away by the torrent of his ſucceſs,” and the inſti 
| gation of the Maid of Orleans,. This interval öf 


enthuſiafm ſecured” his victories. Without pre- 
viſions,” without reſources, he marched ſecurely at 
the head of twelve thouſand men through the 
midſt of his enemies. Troye and Chalons opened 


| their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of 


Rheims drove out the Engliſn garriſon, and ſent 
him the keys of the city, Which he entered in 
triumph. The ceremony of his coronation was 
performed there on the ſeventeenth of July, the 
Maid of Orleans ſtanding by his fide in complete 
armour, diſplaying her conſecrated banner. Charles 
now appeared more venerable” in the eyes of his 


| ſubjects. Numbers immediately joined him; they 


returned from their prepoſſeſſions and errors, and 
conceived the utmoſt averſion to the ſharneful yoke 
of ſlavery they had hitherto ”/endured. Loan, 


| Soiſſons, Chateau-Thierri, and ſeveral other towns 


and fortreſſes, - ſubmitted to their lawful ſovereign: 
Under this ſtrange reverſe of fortune, the duke of 
Bedford acted with the:moſtconfummate'/pridente. 
He employed all the reſources” in hls power. He 
detained the Pariſians in obedience by making uſe 
of careſſes and ſeverity. © He alſo renewed his al- 
liance with the duke of Burgundy; and being 
joined with five thoufand men, which the biſhop of 
Wincheſter was conducting on a cruſade: azapnit 
the. Huſſites, he was once more iwa condition of 
taking the field againſt the French, in order to 
check their rapid progreſs. The maid of Orleans, 
after Charles was:crowned at Rheims, conſidering 
her commiſſion as accompliſhed; was ſolicitous to 
return to the place of her nativ ity; but the count 
of Dunois, being ſenſible that her preſence in the 
army might be attended with many advantages, he 
exhorted her to ſtay till the Engliſh were entirely 
expelled from France, and all her prophecies ſhould 
be accompliſhe. r 
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The duke of Bedford now ſtrove to K. D. 1125 
revive the declining ſtate of his afs '* P. 1430. 
fairs, by cauſing the young king of England, ho 
liament, to be crowned 
with the 

greateſt 


was ſent over by the 
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brave an 


_ encompaſſed by the enemy, ſhe was at laſt, after 
roots. of extraordinary bravery, 
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England; and before this ttibunal the maid was 
brought in her military apparel, loader with irons, 


| that ſhe denied che authority 
Was an ä 


3 TIN NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY. or EN CLAN D. 


greateſt ſolemnity. To induce the duke of Bar- 
gundy to act with more vigour, he ceded to him 
all the places the Engliſh: poſſeſſed in Champaigne 
und Brie; and the duke immediately entered 


France with a powerful army. He reduced Traye ] 
and and being joined by the earls. of 
Suffolk and Arundel, he inveſted Compeigne. 
The place was well provided with proviſions, and 


and Soiſſo 
every thing neceſſary. for making @ noble defence; 
and the Feuer was commanded by Flavi, a 


being conſidered as a oy of the utmoſt importance, 
a detachment of about ſix hundred men, under the 


command of the Maid of Orleans and Xaintrailles, ] 
threw themſelves into the place. At her appear» | 


ance the garriſon thought themſelves invincible; : 


but their joy was of ſhort continuance. ,, The day 


: 


after her arrival ſhe headed a ſally upon the quarters 


of John of Luxemburg, and twice drove the enemy 
Howeven finding her- 


from their intrenchments. 
ſelf overpowered with numbers, ſhe ordered a re- 
treat; but, being hard preſſed by her purſuers, 
ſhe turned upon them, and again drove them back. 
At this inſtant being deſerted by her friends, and 


having given 
taken priſoner. by the Burgundians. It was then 
the common opinion, that rhe French officers had, 

from en vy of 
and their partizans, 


was ſung at Paris on this occaſion ;: and the regent, 
thinking that on the captivity of this heroic female, 
he ſhou 


experienced officer. But Compeigne 


r fame, 8 expoſed her to 
this mis fortune. The Engli 

would have received leſs joy in having obtained a 

complete victory, than they did in getting the 


Maid of Orleans into their poſſeſſion. Te Deum 


d recover his ſuperiority over France, im- 


q 


þ 


— 


88 


mediately purchaſed her of John of Luxemburg. 
The Maid of Orleans had a juſt right to be conſi- 
dered a priſoner of war, and might ny to be 
treated with | courteſy at leaſt, She had never 

ſtained her character by one cruel or treacherous . 


action: ſhe had even rigidly; obſerved the virtues | 


and decorums of her ſex;z and although her con- 


ducting armies to battle may appear an exception, 


yet her conduct in this particular was of ſuch 2 — | 
ſervice to her prince, as rendered her an objetiaf 


* 


religion. The biſhop of Beauvais, Who was de- 


voted to the Engliſh,. preſented a petition againſt I 


her, under pretence of her being taken within his 


dioceſe, in order to have her tried by an eccleſiaſti. ] 
cal court, ſor magic, ſorcery, and impiety!: the 
univerſity of Paris joined in the ſaine requeſt; 


and ſeveral prelates, among whom was only one 
Engliſhman, the cardinal of Wincheſter, were ap- 
2 ber judges. Their court was held at 

Rouen, then the teſidence of the young king of 


Joan requeſted to be eaſed of her chains; but her 
judges. told her, that ſhe: had once attempted to 
throw herſelf from à tower. This ſhe confeſſed; 
E owned, if ſhe was able ſhe would ſtill do it, 


n all ber: ſpeeches ſhe ſnewed the utmoſt firmneſs, ] 


Though teazed with queſtions for almoſt four 
months, ſhe never betrayed the leaſt weakneſs; nor 
was any advantage gained over her. The point 
puſhed by her [ns with the greateſt vehemence, 
was her viſions and revelations; She was aſked; 
Whether ſhe would: ſubmit the truth of theſe to her 
judges, or to the deciſion of the: church? She 
rep 


the fountain of truth. Upon this they exclaimed, 
of the church, and 


praiſe and admiration. The: regent! therefore ro- 
olved to cover his violation of humanity, in the 
proſecution of this brave woman with the, cloak of | 


— — P 


then 5 eee the 1 | 
but her appeal Was tejecte 45 — why 1 
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of her ſex, ſhe made no ſctuple of aſſerting, thu, 


| Puniſhed, by the ſecular, arm. 
| maid, for ſo my 4 time, encompaſſed, by inve. 
terate enemies, w. 


placed a ſuit of men's apparel in ber apartment, 


into hereſy, No recantation was now-, thou 
| ſufficient, and no pardon. could be granted. She 


body of Eng 


| brother/and;the regen llowed'b 
| irroconcileable breach. A: congreſs A.D.1 436. 
ied, that ſhe was ready to ſubmit them to God, Ne 


ee e ee 


— 


. 


by magical incantations 2 She. replied, that 1 

ut her truſt in God alone, whoſe image it A . | 
| hey demanded, why ſhe held in her hand tha 
ſtandard at the. coronation of Charles at Rhein, 
She anſwered, chat the perſon who; had ſhared the 
8 was entitled to re the glory. On b 5 
cenſured for going to war contrary to the decor 5 


her only deſign was to defeat the Engliſh, and to 
drive them out, of the kingdom. At length , 


was condemned, as. being guilty of all the Crimes 
of which ſhe had been accuſed, with the agpr,. 
vation of hereſy; her revelations were declared in. 
ventions of the devil to delude the people; and 
ſhe; was. ſentenced to be delivered over to be 
This unhappy 


| 0 treated "her with contumacy, 
brow-beaten by men of ſuperior rank, even by 
thoſe inveſted with the ſacred character, whom ſhe 
had ever honoured, at laſt found her ſpirit ſub. 
dued; and the viſionary dreams of inſpiration 
ve way to the terrors of the puniſhment ſhe way 
entenced to ſuffer. She therefore, publicly de. 
clared her willingneſs, to recant; acknowledged the 
illuſſon of the revelations rejected by the church; 
and promiſed. never more to maintain them, Upon 
this her ſentence was mitigated to perpetual im. 
priſonment, and to be fed on bread and water 
during life, But the barbarous inhumanity of her 
enemies, not thinking this ſentence. ſufficient: to 
anſwer all their politieal views, reſolved on her 
death. She had conſented to wear a female dreſs; 
but they, ſuſpecting it was diſagreeable to her, 


watching the effects it would produce. On fight of 
à dreſs in which, ſhe had acquired ſuch fame, and 
which ſhe imagined was intended for her by the 
appointment of heaven, all her former ideas re- 
vived; and ſhe ventured, while alone, again to 
ut on the forbidden garment. She was detected 
y; her inſidious enemies in that ſituation; and . 
thoughtleſs, innocent action, was termed a relapſe 


was delivered over to the civil power on pretence 
ſoutteenth of June, was: burnt alive by; 4 
a flow. fire, in the old market- place of Rouen. 
Such was this infamous ſentence, and ſuch was the 
miſerable end of that extraordinary heroine, the 
Maid of Orleans, u hoſe uncommon exertions for 
a arent, her country, to which ſhe fell a victim, 
muſt excite ſurprize and admiration, whether we 
oonſider her actions as the reſult of innate courage, 
or a heated imagination, or the effects of wild en- 
thuſiaſm. 5 , TIER Tar Ott * „ 1 
But this execution was not attended , P. 1432. 
with; any advantages to the Engliſuj, 432, 
for we find their affairs every day grew worſe. 
Chartres was ſurprized by a ſtratagem of the count 
of Dunois 3 lord Willoughby, who commanded a 
liſh, was deteated at St. Celerin; the 


* 


fair; in the ſuburbs of Caen, though ſeated in the 
midſt of the territories belonging to the Engliſh, 
was pillaged by de Lore, a French officer, who 
carried away tro thouſand perſons, with a very fich 
booty; and the death of the duchefs of Bedford, 
ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy, diſſol yed that cloſe 
connection, that had hitherto ſubſifted between her 
tz which was followed by an 


was appointed at Arras, under the me- 3 
dination of the and the council of Baſſe. The, 


French offered to cede Normandy and Guienne io 
the Engliſh, but on condition of doing homage to 


Charles, conſormable to ancient cuſtorn; This off 
; 1 2 . 78 ; 3 5 5 


8 
2 
o 


rejected with difh n and che Engliſh plonips.. 


- 'renvigries'd 


3 oo 


thing now remained hut to adiuſt matters hetween 


| Charles and the due of Burgundy ; this was ſoon 


e ws Ke 
dene of: | 


eſteemed for his valour, his equity, or his moderation. 
6 X. D. 1436 „En liſh council, between the duke of | 


vented the reparation of national loſſes in France, 
and paved the way fot ſtill greater which enfued ; | 
and though the duke of York was appointed to 
fſlucceed Bedford, it was ſeven months before his [| 
commiſſion paſſed the ſeals. So that when the duke | 
Arrived in France," as regent, he found the capital 


| Joughby, who commanded the 


* 


| No. 


marſhal, Adam, who delivered wp 


| French and Enoliſh __— — 


gone; and France purchaſed the friendſnhip ef 
alter chis Treaty was concluded, be 
ſor mY at Raben. He hot wee repured 0 
che moſt diſtiriguiſhed characters of mat age; und it 
js difficult to ſay, whether he one brighter in tHe » 
geld, or the cabinet, whether he was a greater ge- 
-netal-/ or politician, and whether he was moſt 


Such parties were formed in the 


Glouceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, as pre- 


1oft; The Parifians, tio had always been more a- 
tached to the Butgundians than to the Engliſn, after || 
me cont luſion of the treaty) of Arras, put Paris into 


* 


fiſted only of fifteen hundred men, after diſcover- 


ing great valour and preſence of mind, was obliged || 
40 retite into tnle Baſfile; which being inveſted, he 
 ... was contented with ſtipulating for the ſafe retreat 
af his troops into Normandy. At the ſame time 
the duke of Burgundy attempted to reduce Calais 
wittratparm y of fifty thouſand men, and made m- 


-.. fulf maſtet of ſeveral ſmall;caſtles in the neigibour- 


9 


bboodh of chat city; but the garriſon hartaſed their 


camp! with ſucceſsful allies ;- and the duke of 


Glouceſter, landing at Calais with fifreen- thouſand * 
mien; ſent/ a herald to the duke of Burgundy; offer. 

ing him battle. In. the mean time the Flemings 
made a precipitate retreat; whole example was fol- 
| : lowed by Philip; and having drawn up his regulars 
in gobd order, he retired to Gravelines; leaving 
behind him all his baggage 
into the b e B 


and artillery, wich fell 


only mortification the duke of Burgundy” had to 
ſuſtain; for he was hardly returned to his on do- 


minions, when the maritime parts of his. poſſefſions } 
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garriſon, which con- 


© 


The captivity of the 
taken at the battle of A 
Jong time of corfiderabl 
but this was now loft. Some of | 
others had been raſomed: and the Luke f Oi. 
leans} the moſt powerful of them all, was the only 
one that now rexnained in the hands of the By 54 
This prince jt 


vuiling, it was determined" to ſet the du 
of twenty-five years. The duke of Byrpuni 
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incoutt, had” bettd for'a- 
advantage t& Briglantd, 


| offered for his liberty ffey- Torf tod 
fand nobles; equal to thirty-ſix thoufand pounds of 
our preſent” money, The duke of Glouteifer's 


party, and that of the'carditiaÞ of Wincheſtet, Mie 


re divided in their fentiments. The duke re. 
minded the counefl of the late king's dying advice, 
that none of theſe priſoners ſttould he ate ill 


bis fon buld- be Capable of holding rte reis of 


government, The cardinal inſiffed of the Argenefs 
of the ſum, which was indeed neatly tquat t& tb 


thirds' of all rhe extraordinary fupplics annually 


granted by parliament bor the fiipport of the wat, 
uring the courſe of ſeven years; and added, that 


's 


his releaſe was e be advatitageots than 
The cardiml' party pte. 


prejudicial to England. rty pre- 
q ke of Ot. 
leans at liberty, and he was reledfed after a &: 24 


y as 


played a noble inſtance of generpſity on this cen. 


fon; he renounced his antient reſentmenth, and 
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aich che ranfom of a prince who had long hen his 
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enemy: 


entered into the twenty=third year of His 


The character of Henry, as he advaticed in year: 


became fully Known and from the wenkrefß of His 
abilities it was 


7 An. 


euch party was ambiriouy of chufing bikes teen. 


The duke of Glouceſter warmly recommended rhe 


daughter of the count d' Armagnac; büt the car. 
dirial and his friends had fixed their choice on Mar. 
porer of Anjou, the daughter of Regnier, titular 

ing of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem; who Was 
eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed Womam of her age, 
both in body and mind; and 1 Hot 
only to acquire an aſcendant over Henry, but to 


| ſupply all his defects. The cat of Suffofk, tfiere- 


ngliſn. Nor was this the 


in Flanders were ravaged' by an Engliſn fleet; 


while. he himſchf was in danger of lofing his life | 
ine a ſedition at Bruges, after. ſeeing the French 

ris, almoft | 
torn in pieces by the"populace,s 07 00s | 


Military operations in France were now carried | 


on im a very languid manner. Scarcely could either 


ide bring the appearance of an army into the field, 


The war ſolely conſiſted in the ſurprizal of places, 
and ravaging the open country by ſmall bodies, ſud 
denly afſembled from neighbouring garriſons,” The 
great abilities of the duke of Vork enabled him te 
Uruggle apal nſt every difficulty for more than four 
years; and hy the aſſiſtance of lord Talbot, who-was 
creared'earl of Shrewſbury, he perfotmed actions by 
which he acquired great Honour. Happy would 

have been for the people had this puny war prei 
vented other oppreſſions: but the forces of the 


A pay, to ſubſiſt by plunder. The provincos in all 
the north ot France wers laid waſte, the lands left 
uneultivated, and the cities gradually depopulated. 
About this time che duke of Tork reſigned his'gos 
vernment to the earl of Warwiek; but death Pre- 


"Ming that nobleman from long enjoying his 

 Tigniry, the duo upon his dedeaſe, e the 
gorernment f and during bis adminiſtration; & truce 
"Ws concluded between the king of "England and 
de duke of: Burgundy, Which the commercial in- 
23. 


# 


| *73 | 
_ tereſt their fabiedts rendered: fieceſſa 17... 44} 


fore, in concert with his aſfoglates in the Euglim 


five princes r 1h& Blood, 


their hay tied, 


, 


CLI 


council,” made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, + 


which were accepted, This treaty was ratified in 
England-; and Suffolk obtained fir & © 
marquis, then of duke, and even retetved the thanks 
of parliament for his ſervices in concluding” ir. 
This princeſs, by reaſon of the oppoſition” made by 
the duke of Glouceſter to her marriage, entered 
into a cloſe correſpondence witlt the cardinal, and 
the marquis of Suffolk, who, ſtrengthened” By Her 
friendſhip, and animated by their common. hatred 
againſt the duke of Glouceſter, refolved to effe&t 
the ruin of that patriotic nobleman; He was at- 
cordingly ſiripped of all his preferments, and even 
entirely rernoved from the council board. But this 


cruel proceeding raiſed ſuch commotions among 
the people; that his enemies thought it et (2 


neceflary for their own ſafery; to colour over thei 
baſe conduct with a ſhew of juſtice. 
For this purpoſe, to deſtroy a man A. 
whoſe popularity might become dan- 

eke, Fe. whoſe reſentment they had cauf 
car, they ſummoned a parliament to meet at St. 
Edmundſbury, not chuſing they ſhould aſſemble in 


„ 
D. 144 Wa 


the capital, which was ſuppoſed” to be too well 


affected to the duke. Having been” cited in due 
form; Glouceſter appeared before this parlament 


on the tenth of Februatry,' The next day be was 


arreſted,” and confined under a ftrong guard. The 


people were highly exaſperated at this mode of pro- 
cetting, but being petfuaded; that the duke on Hie 


trial, would ſufficiently exculpate himſeffffom every 


charge that could he erhipitedd againſt him; no cu. 


His "enemies, 
| however, 


mult- ang in tis your, ” 


rſt rhe title of 


” 
* * 


4 | 
238. Tux NEW any COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
however, neyer intended to bring him to a fair trial. from the duke of Somerſet governor of Norman, 
But the lords, who were appointed to. be his] . Somerſet, returned for anfuer, that he had ng al. 
| judges, topk.no pains to ene cheir ſentiments J aden over Surrienne and his followers, Chace 
' with regard to his innocence. This ſuffic ently II- 1 thou he was well acquainted with the licentious 
" 'timidated the faction and on the. twenty-cighth II ſpirit of ſuch mercenary troops, was diſſatisfied 
' of February the duke was found dead: in his bed. I wich thisanſwerz.and.on application bein made 
Hl body was; expoſed to public view, without ex- to the court of England, inſiſted that thoſe plun. 
hibiting any ma - of external violence, yet no one derers ſhould not only be recalled, but that all the 
Wk a, of his having fallen a victim tothe ven- damages ſuſtained by the duke of Brittany ſhould 


geance of his enemies, who imagined, that; his I be repaired : and to render an accommodation im. 
pSlic trial and execution would have been more pract ieable, the Ihn ae e to amount W 
_  1nvidious, chan his private, murder. Aſterwards the enormous ſum of one million, ſix hundred 
ſome gentlemen of his retinue were tried as his o- ec, eee Toll eee 
complices, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, II. Charles, reſolving to take advantage 8 
- and. quartered. But they were no ſooner ſuſpended {| [1 of the viſible, ſuperiority, which the A. D. 144. 
than they were cut down, tecovered toglife, and I- preſent ſtate of his affairs gave him over England, 
received their pardon. Thus fell by the treacher 


4 declared. war againſt Henry, and invaded- Nor. 
ous hand of malice, Humphrey of Woodſtock, I mandy with four powerful armies; |: The towns 


us 
duke of Glouceſter, the moſt learned perſon. of his opened Rx alto Fury Feed Joones þ 
age. le founded at Oxford one of the firſt libra- appeared, and Normandy was ſoon annexed to his 
nes in England. He was a generous patron to : dominions. The brave Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
men of ſcience and able artiſts of every profeſſion. indeed, ſupported his reputation and glory to the 
From his amiable character he was called the good I laſts He was, father Orleans obſerves, equal to an 
uke of Glouceſter... He was free from all vulgar army, but he had only a handful of forces; It is 
ſuperſtition and credulity, which in his time univer, Ie, four thouſand ſuccours arrived from England, 
ſally prevailed ; of which Sir Thomas More gives - which: were ſoon after defeated: by: che count dt 
the following inſtance, A man pretended that he - Clermont at Fourmigni. This was the-only battle 


#4 {4} 


7 
1 


o 


Alban's had recovered his ſight, Soon aftex-the | which, had been. obtained ath a great expence of 
duke happened to paſs, that way, examined the man, I blood andi treaſure. The duke of Somerſet, why 


a e to doubt of his being able to ſee, aſked was ſhut up in Caen, vithout the;leaſt proſpect of 
him: the co 


lour of ſeveral cloaks worn by the per- I relief, was, obliged to capitulate: i Falaiſe: furren. 
ſons in his retinue; und the man rcadiſy telling I dered; and Cherburg, the laſt town in Norintndy;: 
him, be eic, 1 You, are 4 Knave, for. had vo _that remained in the hands of the-Engliſh, opening 
been born, blind, you could. not ſo, ſoon, learn o J its gates, Charles within the compals of one year 
diſtin uiſh colours: and immediately the duke or- Vp ging that important province. Guienne ſuf. 
4 im to the ftocks as an impoſtor,, The ear- I fered the ſame fate. Dunois who was ſent thither 


dinal of Wincheſter dich nat long enjoy his triumph J met with no reſiſtance in the field, and very little 
over the. fall of Glouceſter, bie died fix weeks J from the towns. This! province alſo, which had 


after him in all the horrors of a guilty conſcience, I for three centuries formed a part of the dominions 
from having embrued his hands in the blood of the Jof the crown of England, was now united to that 
innocent. He is ſaid to have felt more remorſe in II of France. To complete the laſt act of national 
his laſt moments, than could have been expected J diſgrace, attended with a train of ſucceſſive miſ- 
lrom one bardened, in à long courſe of lite, in the IJ fortunes, the ſword-of civil war was about to be 
mazes of falſehood, known by the name of ſtate I 


ma! all | 1 -unſheathed; by a pretender; who diſputed the title 
: SPATE . By his death, the 115 and her favourite, of the weak prince ſeated on the throne. This was 
Suffolk, were expoſed. to all the effects of thoſe. un- 


| Kr.) kali : no other than Richard, duke of York, firſt prince of 
Popular mcaſures they afterwards purſued. Howe I the blood, who was deſcended, by his mother, from 
ever the miniſter for ſome time 945 his power; 


ever ene mini ir | the, houſe of Mortimer, which enjoyed an incon- 
and the, next ſeſſions of parliament he was created I teſtible title to the crown of England, after the de- 
duke of Suffolk. | 1 


+ 47 vr er te » VVV , miſe of Richard II. when the rl ts of ſovereignty 
A D. Charles, king of France, reſtored JI were, uſurped by the houſe of Lancaſter, His 
A; DAA . d voting 5 : * ; 

ne the adminifltration of public juſtice in II abilities, courage, and political prudence were ver 
that kingdom, regulated the finances, eſtablithed diſ- I eminent; and he was in poſſeſſion: of an immehſe 

eipline among his troops, encouraged commerce, and I fortune, by ſucceeding to the eſlates of Cambridge, 
made his ſu Vects forget their tormer misfortunes, I Vork, and Mortimer; which laſt had been increaſed 
This prince now warmly inſilled on the performance I by an union of the eſtates of Clarence and Ulſter, 
of the articles in the marriage treaty; by Which IJ with the patrimonial poſſeſſion of the family of 
Charles of Anjou, the queen 's uncle, was to poſſeſs |} Marche. His -alliances alſo, by marrying the 

the province of Maine. Orders, under Henry's, JJ daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmorland, had 

hand, were therefore ſent to Sir Francis Sur- reatly, extended his intereſt among the nobility. 

rienne, governor of Mans, to ſurrenger that city, [he family of the earl of - Weſtmorland was more 

to Charles of Anjou. Surxienne, a native of Arra- otent than any other in the kingdom. The earl of 

on, who had ſerved the Engliſh above twenty years, Warwick. was one of that family, a nobleman ex- 

iſputed the authenticity of, the order, and abſo- || tremely popular, and ſo amazing rich, that thirty 

lutely refuſed to deliver up the Lp 26 on which a. | thouſand erſons were'conſtantly ted.at his expence, 
French army under Dunous,. laid fiege to the city, IJ in his different manors and caſtles. Allured by his 
 Surrienne, made a noble defence, but was at laſt }| bravery, munificence, and hoſpitality, the militaty 
obliged to capitulate; by which the garriſon, con- |} men, and the people in general, bore him an un: 
: liſting; of two, thouſand, five hundred men, were JI bounded affection, The duke of York: had alſo 
ſuffered do march out with all their effects. They: I many other. precizans, w ho were attached to him 

| retired into Normandy ; but being retuſed admit- II from their hatred: of the houfe of Lancaſter. * + 

_ tance into any of the tortified towns, Surrienne led II Suffolk was alarmed at his increaſ- D. 1440; 

them into Dee, urprized. ſome. fortifications,, II ing popularity: and this prime W. 1997) 

and the town. of 5 el, and extended his depre- 12 — incurred. public; hatred; and fore - 

qatlons over the Whale province. This breach of II ſeeing; be ſhould be attacked by the commons, 
the truce, in which Brittany had been included, in- II ſtrove to oer awe his enemies, by boldly preſents 
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of peers; and having taken notice of the clamours | the duke's agents, aſſumed the name of Mortim er, 8 
oy ed. againſt him, complained, that after he had J pretending to be the ſon of Sir John Mortimer, 
feel de can in tbirch tour campaigns: after J who was beheaded for treaſon in tlie laſt reign; and 
| de had li ved abroad about ſeventeen years, without repairing to the county of Kent, in which tf e duke 
e hiz- een due ene loſing a [| of York had a great number of adherents, he col. 
File ppd chro broker ir, we French wars ; he || lefted a Krorg body" of malecontents, on preterice 
thought it exceedin ee ee e of | of-rediefling the grievances of the nation, and de- 
| having been corrupted t that temp, whorn with J livering'the People from the burden of taxes, He 
| ſuch-zcal de hack oppoſed, aud of "betraying his 1] ſoon found himſelf at rhe head of a powerful army, 
| prince, who had rewarded him for his: ſervices, with JJ ſo as to be in a condition to carry his ſcheme. into = 
the.greatoſt- offices- and” higheſt poſts ol honour, [| execution, and advancing towards London, en- 
The commons provoked at this challenge, ſent up camped on Blackheath. The court on receiving 
bo tbe pee an accuſation of high treaſon,; but this J intelligence of this inſurrection, ſent a meſſage 10 
being not ſupported by evidence, they drew up || the inſurgents, demanding the reaſon of their ap- 
.cainſt him a new charge of miſdemeanours, well J peering In arms. Cade replied, that they had no 
founded, probably upon facts: for we find the king J] deſign to offer the leaſt violence to the perlon of 


ä 


ar na 2 


09 greatly alarmed for his miniſter. He perceived, || the king, they only deſired to preſent a petition to 
that: the commons were determined to carry on the parliament, that the miniſters 5 the 1 
the proſecution with the utmoſt vigour, and feared | | People might be removed from the roya F 
te upper houfe would declare him guilty. He . At the fame time he delivered to the deputies . | 
therefore ſent for the-lards ſpiritual and temporal || papers enumerating the grievances of the Nation. 


— 


10; his apartment, produced Suffolk before them, Amon other things they prayed, that the duke =; 
and aſked him har he had to ſay in his on de- Somerſet might be puniſhed as the principal'author 
fence... He denied the charge, but ſubmitted him- of the loſs of Normandy; that the king's council! 
elf to the pleaſure of the king, who baniſhed him || might be filled with the princes of the blood, and 
for. the term of five years. The lords remained J not with men of bad principles and corrupt moral, 
ſilent, but were no ſooner retutned to their own || from whom neither happineſs nor tranquillity could 
houſe, than they entered. a proteſt, that their privi- || be expected. Theſe remonſtrances, however, were | 
leges ſhould not be infringed by this ſentence; and || ſo far from producing the deſired effect, that 
hat if Suffolk, inſtead of voluntarily ſubmitting to [| the miniſtry thinking themſelves highly inſulted; 
the kings commands, had inſiſted upon his right, || determined to have recourſe'to arms; Fifteen thou- 
he would have been intitled to a trial by: his/peers || ſand diſeiplined forces, under the command of Sir 
in parliament. Every one knen that theſe irre- II Humphry Stafford, was ſent againſt the infſurgents. 
gular proceedings were intended to favour the duke I Cade artfully affected to be terrified at the general's 
of Suffolk, who by enjoying the queen's favour, approach, and retired with his main body to Seven- 
would, che firſt favourable opportunity, be reſtored I oaks, but left a ſtrong body in ambuſcade, ta inter- 
to his former credit. and power. His enemies || cept Stafford in his march. The royal army fol- 
therefore employed a captain of a ſhip to cruize off |} lowed without obſerving the neceſſary cautions, and 
Dover, and intercept him in his paſſage to the con- were ſo vigorouſly attacked by Cade's concealed” 
tinent; who ſeizing him near that place without ce- forces, that great numbers of them were cut to 
remony, cauſed his head to be ſtruck off on the fide pieces, and the reſt ſought theit ſafety in a precipi- 
of his long boat, and his body to be thrown into || tate flight. The general himſelf fel} in the action. 
the ſea, | Thus ignominioufly fell William de la || Elated with this ſucceſs, Cade retürned to Black- 
Pole, duke of Suffolk, who a few days before, was ||| heath; and demanded, ina ſecond remonſtragce, 
the moſt powerful perſon in the kingdom; yet no that the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham; and 
enquiry vas made after the authors and accompli- Norfolk, ſhould be recalled to court; that the 
ces of ſuch an atrocious crime; though the court || murderers of the duke of Glouceſter! together with. 
threatened to ſend an army into Kent, and lay the f all thoſe who had contributed to the Toſs of the 
whole country waſte, in revenge of this inhuman J Engliſh territories on the continent, ſhould be 
„„ E brought to condign puniſhment. The council, 
Ide duke of Somerſet ſucceeded Suffolk in the || alarmed at the late defeat of their forces, ane 
miniſtry, and in credit with the queen; but he be- knowing that the ſecret friends of the duke of 
ing the perſon yho commanded on the continent I York; were on the point of declaring themſelves,” 
Aden the French provinces were loſt, the public, I reſolved, if poſſible, to purchaſe their ſafety by ſa. 
aan judge by the event, ſoon made him the || crificing ſome individuals to the fury of the popu. 
object of their animoſity and hatred. - Somerſet |} lace. The lords Say and Cromer, who rol Peu 5 
un now in the ſame dangerous ſituation experien- dered themſelves very unpopular, were committed 
ced by Suffolk, and the parliament was no ſooner II to the Tower; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
broke up, than various commotions were excited and ne duke of Buckingham, ſent to treat with 3 
in different parts of the kingdom. They were in- |Þ rebels; . Cade received them with the utmoſt com- 
ed ſoon; quelled, but ſufficiently indicated the | plaiſance, but told them he was abſolutely deter- 
diſpoſition, of the people, and proved a prelude to | mined not to lay down his arms, till the King came 
an inſurrection of a more alarming nature, and I in perſon, and granted their requeſts. Theè effect 
which, ſor ſome time, threatened the nation witn of this conference was reported to the council, and 
e dangerous conſequence. I] the king, perſuaded thut he had every thing to fear 
„Votwithſtanding the great intereſt of the duke of || from the furyof the inſurgents, ſet out with his whale. .. 
York, before h Id perf inf it for Kenelworth-caſtle; The citizens of Lon: 
ee e wau erſonally appear in re. court for Kene wort] -caltle.. The c tizens 0 | 2 vY 
prend ctendions,/ he thought ir-molt adviſcable to]] don, alarmed at the' ſucecſt of the rebels, opengg 
4 the nation for his deſign, by exciting their the gates at their 3 and Cade entered ii * 
Ss, . Wurhe bouſe of Mortimer, Wich this triumph, at the head of his troops, Which had hee 
Fay h engaged an Iriſhman, named John, or I greatly augmented ſince his victory. As he paſſed” . 
$94 ave, who had ſerved under him as à ſoldier ||, by Londoh-Stone, he ſtruck his ſword againſt ' "ow 
of ice, to raiſe a ſedition in favour of the family crying. Now is Mortimer lord of London. nd ef ; | 
Marche, that their title, which had ſo long laid I forbad his followers, on ſevere penalties, to com- 
the bie might once more attract the attention of mit the leaſt outrage, or give any cauſe of complaint” 
city. 4 * nc whe by his courage, capa- to the inhabitants. Next day being informed, that 
£62 , 
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as 


__ max © 


mak „ was well qualiſied for ſuch an un- I the lord treaſurer Say was in the city, he cauſed 
lag, baving teceived proper inſtructions from him to be apprehended and beheaded, without any 
ee : ; dl Te i 14 : — . | 3 
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form of trial, and in; the evening xctired/ to the 
borough of Southwark. Thus he Continued tor | 


ſome days to enter the cjty 38; the mourning. and 
retire at night, that he might 


good underſtanding; but at length, the inſurgents 
having plundered ſome houſes, and committed 


other ou ng. Cade one morning found the gate 


of the bridge ſhut, and ſecured/againſt him. At- 
tempting to force a paſſage, a battle enſued be- 
tween the rebels and citizens, which laſted till 
night put an end to the conteſt,, Ihe archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the chancellor,, who had taken 
refuge in the Tower, being informed by their 
emitfaries that the inſurgents were greatly diſ- 


pir ited by this repulls and heartily tired of their 
| rebellious project, 


bellious „dtn ub an det of amneſty, 
confirmed by the ſanction of the great ſeal, and 


found mean to publiſh it by night in the Borough. 


his expedient ſuccceded; and at day · break, Cade 
ound. himſelf deſerted by the greateſt part of his 
ſollowers, ng was obliged to take ſhelter in the 
f Suſſex. with, a, few of his triends, who 

| ate. A price was 
now ſet on his head; and he was ſlain by one Iden, 


a gentleman of Suſſex, who ſent. it to London, for, | 


which ſervice he was rewarded with'the government 
of Dover caſtle. At this time a report. prevailed: 
that the duke of York, intended to return from 
reland, where his ſucceſs had entitled him to-pub+ 
c e and confidence; and the council, ſuſ- 
pecting that he meant to come with an armed body, 


7 iflued orders in the king's name to oppoſe him, 
| wherever he ound endeavour. to land; but the 


more than his ordinary retinue. SL 309; 
An Notwithſtanding Cade's enterprize 
een V9; failed, the duke received ſeveral 


duke cJuded all their deſigns, by arriving with no 


with much impatience. Thefe were John Mow 


bray, duke of., Norfolk; Richard Nevil, earl of | 


Saliſbury ;. his, ſon Richard Nevil, afterwards carl 
of Warwick z Thomas, Courtney, earl of Devon- 


Nie ; and Edward Brooke, baron of Cobham. . | 


ag dee had now an opportunity of pro- 


jecting their plag without intexruption, as the court 


was on a;progreſs through the weſtern counties, | 
and they at ength determined that the duke of: | 
York ſhould retire to Wales, where the houſe of! | 


Marche had an extenſi ve influence; and there ſecure. 


army at pleaſure, 


Richard II.“ laid 
dethroned by an act of the nation; and Henry IV. 


was placed in the ſcat of power by the ſame autho- || mitted into Bourdeaux without oppoſition; and 
rity. The right of ſucceſſion wus admitted only tor. 
the general good, and could not be pleaded to 
the deſtruction of national/tranquillity.. Twoglo- 


rious reigns. had conſolidated the poſſeſſion and 


rights of the reigning family-; and the people were 
bound to al mo by the 


himſelf had renounced claims, to which he'might 
have been entitled, by having 


utes on revolutions, which muſt be attended 


if di 
855 with bloodſhed, were. encouraged.” It wat urged 
on the contrary, by the partizans. of the duke of 
Vork, «iT hat the, maintenance. of order in the 


lycceſlion of, princes, 
1111 . 


„ 


* rn with whom he at firſt maintained a 


ers 


— 


—_—_— 


MD. ES... EY 


ound to numerous oaths of 
fealty they had taken. Even the duke of York. 


oe b 5 done homage to 
Henry as his lawful ſovereign. To what calami- 
ties, added they, would the nation be expoſed, + 


1 contrary to his expectations, he found the gates of 


lation of it, could not be too fooh fepaired: 
the lapſe of many ages us neceſſary to-giyg abt. 


quillicy ;-rhat.che injuſtich.committed-by dh 


lity te uſurpation that both the "Op 
Richard, — the coronation of der . d 
been occafioned by a popular inſurrection, x ther 
than by à deliberate act of the nat ion : 'that the 
laytul heirs of the crown had, indeed; ſubmit 
49 neceſſity and force, but had never tenounceg 
their rights; and that a revolution, deſtined 10 
eſtabliſh order, ſo fat from proving ruinous to the 
ſtate, would prevent ſimilar diſputes tor the future. 
Theſe. ;arguments were continually. repeated, ang 
appeared weaker or ſtronger in proportion to the 
9123 e,, wild 7. 
In ſpring, the duke of York, who: 5 
Was then in Wales, entered England D. 1452. 


| with a formidable army, and, without commicting 


| 


any acts of hoſtility, advanced to London; but, 


into Kent, he was purſued by the king at the head 
of a numerous army. Richard uo found it no 
cellary to temporize; and therefore declared to 
two biſhops, who were ſent to demand the reaſon 
of his appearing in arms againſt the government, 
that his intention Was not to renounce his obedience 
to the king, but ſolely to remove the evil coun. 
ſellors from his * eſpecially the duke of 
Somerſet; and that if his majbſty would commit 
that nobleman to priſon, and detain him there till 
che enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, he would immo- 
diately diſband his torces. The court pretended to 
grant his requeſt, and Somerſet was put under an 
arreſt, Without the leaſt heſitation therctore, the 
duke' diſbanded his troops, and vifitod the king, 
not regarding the ſecurity ot hie perſon. When he 


K 208 0 e was introduced to his majaſty, he accuſed the dukt 
advantages from it; and this induced him to repair; | 
to London, where, his adberents waited his arrival 


of Somerſet as a traitor, Who had ſacrificed his 


country to his own avarice and ambition; but was - 


not a little ſurprized to ſee that nuniiter quit his 
hiding- place, and offer to vindicate his innocence, 


| Richard now at once perceived the deluſion, as 
well as the danger of his fituation. Neverthcleſs 
the court, being afraid to purſue rigorous meaſures, 


permitted him to depart, after his having took a 
new oath of allegiance; and the duke of Somerſet 
continued to enjoy his influence at court without a 
rival. The duke of Vork, on his diſmiſſion, re. 
tired to his ſeat at Wigmore on the borders of 


Harch | Wales; during his abode at which place an inci- 
ſuch an intereſt as mg enable him to aſſemble an 
His party was now directed to 

maintain, in all companies, his right, boch by ſuc- |} 
ceſſion, and the conſtitution of che kingdom; in 
conſequence ot which che people were divided. in!] 
opinion, with regard to the pretenſions of the [|| 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. Many plauſible [4 
reaſons were urged by the partizans of both parties. 
e friends of Lancaſter, “ Was 


dent occurred that inflamed popular clamour againſt 
the miniſtry, and contributed greatly to the ſuccels 
of his enterprize. Deputies arrived from Gaſcony, 
offering to renounce the dominion of France, 


| and to return to their former allegiance under 


The carl of Shrewſbury was there- 4 P. 1 53 
fore diſpatched" to the continent Wwitn 4 

eight thouſand men, in order 10 aſſiſt the Gaſcons 
in throwing off the French yoke. He was ad. 


being joined in a few days by the remainder of the 
troops from England, ſbon reduced Fronſac; Cal 
tillon, and other places; But after having made 
a"confiderable progreſs in ſubduing the province, 
he was attacked by a ſuperior force, and he him. 
ſelf, together with his gallant ſon the lord d', 
were lain in the action. The towns which had 
been reduced by the Engliſh were (inſtantly le- 
covered by the French arms. Bourdcaux 'aga" 


returned to its ſormer maſter, and all hopes of ft. 


annexing Gaſcony to the crown of England, wee 
ſor ever extinguiſned. Thus fell the vale" 
Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, than whom the antils 
of England oannor/boaſt/a more illuſtrious ie 


| [| Whenadviee of this defeat arrived, the people d 


inf} th 
treachery 
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gh indotence or deſigh had not fürniſhed the 

thtougn W's 


pi of claim, be declared heir-apparent to 
bee, This mation guee greirdiguſt i oi 
den joiito, mie being eine month advanced Jn 

Enpregnancy'; ad, en ie rwenty-rhit@ af 

Oftober was delivered of a ſon, called Edward: 
220 det this event, Henry, was ſeized with 4 
ciolett difterper,” which” rendered” kum not only 
incapable of diſcharging the important functions bf 


* 4,” royalty,” On which, the queen” and' 
A. D. 1454” council, finding NN . 
 -aonr this ſupport; to reſiſt the duke of York's 
nb | 1 5 to ſubmit to the rorrerit and 
lending Sofnerſet to the Tower, appointed Richard 
lieutenant of the kingdom, with power to call a 
patliament; and that aſſembly ' fook after ereatetl 
him Protector during pleaſure.” 'Thofe who thus 
entruſted one that had ſuch evident pretenſions to 


duke, inſtead of urging his title, dtew backe, and 
appeared: irrefolute in recerving'the power that was 
offered to him. He deſired that it' might be re- 


18 apphy ing for it; 


powers of his office. 
A. D. 1 455. 


- recovered from his diſtemper, was 


13 to reaſſume his regal power, annul the 


eutenancy of the duke of York, reſtore Somerſet 
to liberty, and inveſt him with the ſole manage 


ment of ſtate affairs; Richard, being ſenſible of 
the dangers to whieh he might be expoſed" for: 
having accepted of the parliamentary commiſſion, 
fuld he now ſubmit to its being atinulled, levied! 
an army; but without making any pretenſions to 
the cron, complained” of the King's miniſters, 
and demanded a reformation of the goVernment';' 
ock ſoon after a battle was fought” at St. Albans on 


the twenty-lecond of May, in Which the victory 
was ſoon determined in favour” of the duke of 
York, whoſe enemies 16ſt about five thouſand men, 
among whom were the duke of Somerſet, the early 


of Northumberland and Stafford, lord Clifford; 
and many other perſons of diſtinckion. Mean 
iime the King, who was wounded in the neck wien 
an arrow, finding himſelf deſerted in the robt of 
his army, retired to a little houſe which was ſoon 
iaveſted. Notice bein 


|| Ee by rhe queen and duke* of, Somerlef, o 
had: abuſed” the gobdneſs and” 'eentidence” of. his 

ne that the late duke of Glouceſter had Been 

un ly, accaſed, and. chat thete ſhould be à full 
re P o 


4 
: s 3» 


| evety opportunity to tregaifi” heir 
| former power.” Ihe queen, in the A. D. 1456. 


* 


relücpptiont ok all the alienatfons which" hac deen 


ull warched _ 


:duke's Preſence; appeared with Henry befSi6 the 


1; houſe of rds his health'permiting kim to act his 


pan with Tome degree ot propriety ; ang he thiete 
; health, and able to reſume rhe reins of pavern- 


ment, he tHbupht the kingdom wanted no longer 
|- a, protector, and deſired the parliatnent to confent | 
{| to. the duke of York's' being diſmiſſed” from that 


> 
1 


, office. The contrary party being ſurpriz d, did 


not oppoſe this motion; and the 'houſe' of lörds, 


many of 'whoth were offerided with the late act of 


{ reſutnprion of grants, giving their aſſent to Henry's | 


- propoſal,” he was declared. to be teinflated in -fove- 


; 
: 


8 


' Henry; having in fome meaſure [i 


} 
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Tork of the king's ſituatlon, he poſted thither with } 


the eatl of Saliſbury; and both of them Kneeling? 
| before Him, the duke ſaid; that ſince the publie 
enemy was dead, he ſaw none there but perforis 
ready to obey him. Upon this the king, ' recover- 
Inga little from his fright, intrrated the duke, for 
0609's: ſkiks, to put a ſtop to the ſlabgnter; affuri 


binn that he was ready. to give” nfttf all the fariss | 


bog he could defite. .- The duke inſkantly ofs 
red a retreat to be | ſoutided; and commandeg 
that no more blood ſhould" berſhed! "HE then con- 


ducted the Kitig to St. Alban and the nerr day 


they returned! to London; At the enſuing; pom 
ment; Henry, declared” from the thtbne, that lie 
m well aſſured of the loyalty' of the que df 
vik; and the earls of Safiſbüry and Warwick, 
ang theit late conduct was © approved of by both 


x 5 0. a3. 
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| of Warwick, Stafford; and Cheft&t 7 by 10165 / 
in” avour' . 


corded in parliament, that they confefred this au- N 
..thoriry upon him from their own free-will,, withour 
his expteſſed his hope of their 
 affitancey and not only made it a conditian of his 
ATteceptance, that the lords ſtiould exereife thar truſt, ÞÞ 
. when'appointed of the council, but required,” tbar 
the parliametit” ſhould' ſpecify and define all the 


| for Caldis,"the go 


The duke of York” aud tis pirtizdns A. P. 8468. 
came to London with a nümerous 3 „ 


| 6f their ſon Edward. 


ident pretenſions to [1 1 authority; even Richard Himfelf acquieſced, 
the crown with ſovereign ' authority, were certainly an p Ar 
not averſe to his aſcending the throne; yet the“ 


no diſturbance enſied. But the duke's claim 
to the crown was too well ktiowh;, ever to allow 


ſincete confidence to fubſiſt between the two 
4 LES! 0 


parties. The confederates, on ptetence of having 
no further buſineſs at court, retired” into Yotkſhire, 
| „ 


: 


ps 


e had. 


| archbiſhvþ of Canterbury having, by his rfiediativh, 


| Lancaftrian' party; while che mayor 4 7 a” ſtrict 
| warch night and day at the head of five' the 


| ſalted” oli of the earl of Wat e's, D. 1459. ö 
brought to the duke of | 


fled to Calais ;' and tliis violation of their late 


engagement entagec the Yorkiſts,/ while! che mif-. 
} catri ye of their ſcheme - chagriited the ''Lancaltri= 

Ef ans; fo th feparatibris 
| throighour” Enffland; for deciding the conteſt by 


at both parties made open 'prepaririorls 
| force” of dri. It che mean time che” king "ard! 
queem were making a progrefs' through the'eountics 


| cheahs a ſtrong aſſbefatlon, Wüs for rtiec 


Having | reecived! intelligence that” the” att” of 
 Sdlif ary was on” is maren to Joi he duke 6 
York in Herefortſtfire- witll a cofifiderable aty 
{ a" Corffftnttion; wur granted. te dan Audley” ic 
 dlfermbſe'troops,” with a view of preventing the 
| irfſurgents ftom joining. Necordingly he 
*. 2 , i ; / 
: . 


| quieſce in thefe mezſüreb, they ente 


grace in, good 


gv.cd 
an 


? 111 


an army of ten thouſand men, at the head whereof 


he overtook Saliſbury, who bad 
Boreheath, on the borders of 


two armies were parted by a rizulet with ſteep || 


banks; Saliſbury therefore had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem, which was attended with extraordinary 
ſucceſs, He aftlered a large detachment. of men 
at arms to advance briſk] 
rivulet, and diſcharge a boa of arrows upon the 
royal army. The archets having executed this 
order, he ade a feint of retreating with a ſeeming 
confuſion, Audley, ſuppoſing the enemy to have 
actually fled, paſſe the rivulet with great preci - 
pitation; when Saliſbury, ſuddenly wheeling about, 
charged the royaliſts with his Whole force, who 
were entirely defeated, with. the laſs. of their ge- 
neral, ſeveral principal officers, and two thouland , 
four hundred men, Saliſbury having thus opened 
a free paſſage, continued his rout. to Ludlow, 
where the duke of Vork had raiſed a. powerful 
army. This was ſoon after reinforced by a ſelect 
body of veterans, which the earl of Warwick 
brought from the continent, under the command 
of Sir Andrew Trollop, and John Blunt, both 
officers of great reputation. Richard now no 
longer concealed his pretenſions to the crown; 
” 
friends, who in a ſhort time found their army far 


exceeded that of the inſurgents. A reſolution was | 


therefore taken to advance towards Ludlow, where 
| the were informed the Yorkiſts lay encamped., 
When they approached, and a general action was. 
hourly expected, Sir Andrew) Trollop deſerted, 


with the whole detachment, under, his command; 


and his treacherous example was followed by ſuch a 
number, that the faithful adherents to the cauſe, 
fearing they ſhould be abandoned, diſperſed next 
day, without ſtriking a ſtroke, | 
York, with his ſecond ſon, repaired to Ireland; 
the carl of Warwick to his government at Calais; 
and the other noblemen to their reſpective habi- 


tations ; yet bravely reſolving, notwithſtanding ſuch. | 


an unexpected diſappointment, again to attempt 
the retrieval of this ſevere check in their for- 
„„ i . ä 


As Bae induced numbers of volunteers daily 
to repair to his ſtandard, determined to make 
another vigorous effort in favour of the houſe of 


” 
* 


York ;. and having fitted out a fleet, with which he | 


made ſome captures at ſea, landed in Kent, ac- 
companied by his father the earl of Saliſbury, and 
' York's eldeſt ſon the earl of Marche. On their 

arrival at Sandwich ey were met. by the primate, 
lord | Cobham, and other. perſons, of, diſtinction, 
with whom they directed their rout towards the 
capital, which they entered in triumph with an 
army of forty thouſand. men, well attached to the 
cauſe. On the earl's proceeding from thence, his 


troops increaſed ſo faſt every day that he was ſoon. | 


in a condition to face the royal army, which haſted 
from Coventry to attack him, The battle was 


fought near Northampton on the. nineteenth of || 


July. The earl of Warwick cammanded the right 


wing; lord Cobham the leſt; and the carl” of | 


Marche the center. The dukes of Somerſet and 
Buckingham headed the , royalifts, while the queen 
was at 4 diſtance to obſerve What paſſed. In the 
mean time the king remained in his tent, waiting 
the iſſue of a battle that might ſecure him in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown, or deprive him of it for 

ever. The Yorkiſts publiſhed a ſtrict charge 

throughout the army not to hurt the king's perſon, 
to ſpare the common ſoldiers, and to fall chiefly 
upon the officers. The battle began about two 
in the afternoon, and was. fought with grea 


| | t ob- 
ſtinacy, till lord Grey of Ruthin, who commanded 


|]. unfortunate ſhadow: of a king, 


his avowal of the ſame rouſed all the king's. | 


The duke of 1 


Warwick, whoſe popularity. had 


EW axv COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, . 
| |; went, over to the Norkifis; when. the royal 5 

roceeded as far as I being apprehenſive that others would follows! as, 
Staffordſhire, The J to give way, and at laſt were completely met : 
with the loſs. of ten. thouſand men, The qu ted, 

Buckingham, the carl of Shrewſbury,” ſon H . 

brave Talbot, the lords Beaumont and Fore! 5 

and Sir William Lucy, were ſlain. The que.” 

to the banks of the nue queen 


fled * her ſon 850 the ety Som 
out ſtopping to take reſt. till, they entered 
e. Durham, ſo great Rs a | 
falling into the hands of her enemies; ile the 
0 b | continuing his 
tent, ſell into the hands of his victorious noble. 
who paid bim all the reſpect he could haye re. 
ceived in his greateſt proſperity. He was con. 
ducted immediately after the battle to Northampton 
where he took up his reſidence for, ſome time. 
after which he returned to London, encornpaſiy4 
by a croud of thoſe lords, who, a ſhort time before 
had appeared in arms againſt, him. The /qucen 
not thinking herſelf ſafe in Durham, . retired pri. 
vately with only eight perſons; into Wales; by; 
ſoon after left that retreat, and fled with the prince 
her ſon into Scotland, Po e 
The duke of York, who was in Ireland when 
the laſt battle was fought, having been informed 
of the ſucceſs. of his friends, arrived at London, 
and repaired to the houſe of peers, which was then 
ſitting. © He ſtood for ſome time under the canopy, 
with his hand upon the throne, expecting the lords 
would deſire him to aſcend. The | archbiſhop of 
Canterbury advancing, aſked him, if he had yer 
paid his reſpects to the king? He was confounded 
at the queſtion: but after a ſhort pauſe, replied, 
| he knew. not any perſon. to whom he owed. that 
' reſpect, and then departed, The day following he 
preſented a writing to parliament, containing the 
principles on which his claim to the crown were 
founded. This produced long and very remark- 
able debates; but at length it was reſolved: una- 
nimouſly, that Henry ſhould. enjoy the ' crown 
during his natural life, and the duke of York be 
declared his ſucceſſor. In the mean time the 
queen had raiſed in the northern counties an 
army of twenty thouſand: men, with which ſhe 
hoped once more io reſtore the dignity of her 
family. Richard, apprized of her deſign, deter- 
| mined to ſtop her in the beginning of her career; 
and he was no ſooner informed of her appearance 
in the north, than he marched haſlily thither at 
the head of five thouſand men, ordering the earl 
of Marche to lead the reſt of the army into 
quarters of refreſhment in Wales, and afterwards 
join him in the north. As the duke advanced, he 
was informed how greatly he was outnumbered 
by the enemy: he therefore threw himſelf into his 
own caſtle of Sandal, by the advice of the carl of 
Saliſbury,” who obſerved, that the queen, being 
deſtitute. of artillery, could not force the fortib- 
cation, till the arrival of his ſon the earl of Marche. 
The queen continued in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield, extremely troubled at thus loſing: the 
hopes of a victory, which ſhe flattered herſclt ſhe 
could eaſily obtain. She therefore employed every 
artifice to draw the duke of York from his retreat. 
She placed a conſiderable body of troops in am- 
| buſh out of ſight of the caſtle, and then appearing 
| before: the walls, challenged the duke to battle by 
the moſt inſulting meſſages, ſometimes threatening, 
at others upbraiding him, that a man who thus 
aſpired to the crown, ſhould have the cowardice ta 
ſhut himſelf up for fear of a woman. Theſe means 
| ſucceeded beyond her expectarion. The duke, ſti- 
| mulated-by her reproaches, drew out his men into 
the plain, attacked the queen's tops with un- 
daunted reſolution, and ſignaliaed his own valour 
larly: in the action :; but, all his bravery was 
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of little avail againſt the great inequality of merge 
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"1. -weſſed by the enemy in front, he was at; 
a 11 Ro by thoſe $4 ambuſh; which threw 
a licrle body of forces into ſuch confuſion, thick 
5 tan half an hour they were routed,” and f 

N (cif was ſlain fighting valiantly om foot. "His 
Nis fon; the youngef earl of Rutland,” Who was 


vernor, bidde 
| 1 of 155 father, who had petiſhed in the 
battle of Se, Alban's, plunged his dagger inte the 
| dreat of that innocent prince, whoſe exterior figure 
and accompliſhments.” are ſaid to have been ex- 
wemely amlabſe. The ſame lord Clifford, finding 
the body of the duke of York, cut off his head, and 


encircling it with a paper crown in deriſion of his 


Hale, fixed it upon a lance, and thus pteſented it to 
- the queen, by Whole orders it was elevated on the 

nals of. York. The earl of Saliſbury, being 
wounded, was taken priſoner, and beheaded at Porn- 
fret, With ſeveral other perſons of diflinction. In 
this battle three thouſand Yorkiſts were ſlain, Thus 
{el}, in the fiftieth year of his age, Richard Planta- 


gener, duke of York, a prince endowed with many 


great and amiable qualities; who ſurely merited a 
better fate. His claim to the crown was ihdiſput- 


woul 


Henty pofſeſſed the ſpitit of a king, or Margaret 


chat meeknels, which is the "peculiar ornament 


of her ſex ; or had Richard followed the ferocious 
practice of the times, and waded to a throne in 
-the blood of his enemies, he might perhaps have 
enjoyed the Engliſh ſcepter, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of the houſe of Lancafter, He left be- 
hind him three ſons, Edward, George, and Rich- 
ard; and three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth and 
Margaret, ; ; 5 0 j ; ' 4 F 1 . 5 
A. D. 1461. The battle of Wakefield inſtead of 


queen, ſerved only to expedite their deſtruction. 


Tue brave earl of Marche was inſpired with the | 
molt implacable reſentment, at the news of his fa- 


ther's death, and determined to hazard his life and 
fortune, in aſſerting his own pretenſions to the 
crown, He now found himſelf at the head of 

twenty thouſand men, beſides thoſe left under the 
command of the earl of Warwick, and with theſe 


united forces he intended to go in queſt of Mar- 


garet, who marked her route with every inſtance of 
barbarity, whoſe cruelty he eagerly deſired to re- 
taliate. The queen had begun her march towards 
London, and being informed of young Edward's 
deſign, detached Gafper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
and james Butler, earl of Ormond, with a body of 
Engliſh and Iriſh troops, to ſtop his progreſs. Ed- 
ward, informed of the queen's motians, had altered 
his firſt reſolurion of iving her battle, and directed 
his march towards Fanden but when he under- 


pear, the citizeng would expel Warwick, and receive. | 


with demonſtrations of Joy. Warwick *ppr chen- 
8 of ſuch an event, marched out with a 
Veterans, to hazard an W Ihe two 
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ably juſt, and the fatal effects of his aſſerting it, 
01d in all probability have been atolded, had 


retrieving the ruined fortunes of the 
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St. Albans,” where hotwithſtanding the ine 
numbers, the conduct and courage: of 


* 


garet, he 
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; tendered the fortune: of the day for- à Tong time 
| doubtful, till lord Lovelace, who commanded: one 
of the: wings, having treacheroufly withdrawn from 
ihe combat, the victory declated for Margaret. 


The vanquiſhed-loſt about two thouſand three hun- 


| dred men in che battle and putſuit, and the'perſon 
of the king, whom Warwick did not chuſe to leave 
behind him, fell again into the hands of his own 
party. But whatever ſide detained bim, this weak 


prince was "equally a priſoner. Lord Bonville; to 
whoſe care the Vorkiſts had intruſted him, ftaid 


with Henry after the defeat, on his ſolemn aſſu- 
| rance of a pardon; but Margaret, paying no regard 
to her huſband's promiſe, e hi | 

headed at St Albans, and Sir Thomas Ririel, a 
warriot of diſtinguiſhed bravery, was treated in Ihe 
| ſame manner. Margaret by her cruelties had fo. 
incenſed the Londoners, that they refuſed her- ad- 


him to be be- 


mittance into the eity; yet the lord mayor, at her 
requeſt, ordered ſeveral waggons loaden with pro- 
viſlons to be conveyed to her camp;! but they were 


ſtopped at Newgate by the populace, Who declared, 
that the city ſnould not furniſn proviſions for an 


army, which inſtead of defending, cam only to in- 
vade their properties. | 
geance againſt the Londoners: for their oppoſition, 


| which ſhe never had an N ugh executing; 
| Marche and Warwick _ 
had joined their forces at Chipping- Norton in Ox- 
fordſhire, and were in full march to London, ſhe 
retired towards the north, where ſne hoped to aug. 
ment her army, and thereby be able to cope with 
all her enemies. „ 
Prince Edward, earl of Marche, and duke of 
York, rejoiced at the queen's thus giving up the 
metropolis, and entered it amidſt the acclamations 


for hearing that the earls o 


of the people. He was in the bloom of youth; re- 


markable for the beauty of his perſon, affability 
and bravery. 
tion, not to act within the narrow limits to which 


It was now his determined reſolu- 


his father confined himſelf, but to inſiſt on his 
claim; to aſſume royal dignity; and to treat all his 


opponents as traitors. But the appearance of na- 
tional conſent ſeeming neceſſary previous to this 
bold ſtep, and the aſſembling à parliament, he or- 


dered the earl of Warwick to marſhal his army in 


the fields near Clerkenwell; when a great number 


of people aſſembling to gratiſy their curioſity, 


Warwiek made an oration to this mixed multitude, 
wherein he ſtrongly urged the undoubted title of 
ected, in pointed terms, on the 
uſurpation and tyranny of the then reigning family. 
At the concluſion of his ſpeech, the people were 
aſked, whether they would ſtill have Henry of 


Edward, and rc 


Lancaſter king? When having univerſally ſhewn 


their diſlike, to, the, propoſal, it was demanded, if 
they would accept of 
Vork's eldeſt ſon, ſor their ſovereign? To this they 


ward, the late duke of 


Ed- 


gave their conſent by loud and joy ul N 
ed. called a great 


ward having thus far ſuccee 


council of all the biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and 
II other perſons in and gout London, who aſſembled 
at Baynard's-caſtle, where 

they confirmed the popular, election, and the ne, — 
king was the next day proclaimed in London; under 
the title of Edward IV. After, which ceremony the 
king publicly declared, that his views ſhould: be 


re, on the fifth of March, 


ſolely directed to. the welfare and happineſs of his 


* ; 


eight years and a half; a prince who 


and about. th 
had only one ſon, nam. 
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The queen denounced ven- 


people. Thus was terminated the nominal rein 
of Henry VI. after it had laſted the ſpace of thirty=  - 
| had long been 
the ſport of fortune, though he came to'the;poſſeſs 
| fion of a cron even when in his cradle. At the time 
of his 15 dethroned, he was thirty - nine years 
ree, months old. By hie queen Mar 
rr ofa rio Ot 7 
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t debt contracted upon parſiamentafy ſecukity. 
| | And in the eigiuh anch -tenth years of this king. 
laws were eb de or the due election of members 
al parliament in the counties, limiting the elections 
ta ſuch a8 1 forty ſhillings à year in land, 
free, from all burthen within the county ; a ſum. 
- equivalent to near twenty pounds a year of our 
ffn)... oh Rt pet fe ut 
It was enacted by parliament in the twenty-third 
year of this reign that when wheat was ſold fbr ſix 
. ſhillings and eight pence a quarter, (money of that [}. 
age) rye at four ſhillings, and barley at three fil. 


ol 


. . lings and fourpence, it ſhould/ be lawful to export 


— 


© tyran. 
te ſelf. 


s 4 YES 4 


corn into foreign markets without licence. if 
There was ſuch à plenty of corn, in the 
' year 1454, that a! quarter of wheat was com- 
monly. ſold for twelve or fourteen pence; and a 
quarter of malt for ſixteen or ſeventeen pence of | 
% wf 3t run ner inns N 
Mahomet II, in the year 1453, | inveſted 
. Conſtantinople. with an army of four hundred | 
thouſand men, and after a fiege of fifty-four days, 
took it by aſſault. This put an end to the Grecian 
„ͤ 0 PHI cn augts Oath 
AIIn this reign the art of printing was diſcovered at 
Ment, in Germany, by John Guttenberg. 


bod ſubjects, but few, very few, for 89 
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| infirmity, and a want of mental abilities. 
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Edward ee ſigns of a cruel diſpoſition=Party difinftions of the white and red can — Battle in the fields be- 
© "eden Touton' and Saxton Margaret eſcapes with ber ſon into Scotland—Battle of Hexam—The queen's fingular 
* diflreſs before ſhe effetts ber eſcape into. Flanders==Henry impriſmed in the Tower Edward mat rits Elizabeth 
-  Woddville, widew'ef Sir John Gray. while the carl of Warwick is negociating 4 treaty of marriage hetween bin 
and ih French "king's ſiſter -The diſguſt this marriage gave to. the nobility, and it conſegilentes— The cat, 
- Warwick and Clarence, Edward's brother, fly to France Their return ; upon which Edward is cmpelled to fly 
'' abroad, and Hen is reflored to Bis throne—Edward lands in England'with tths 1hikſavnd men, and tevies an 
* army—The battle of Barnet, in which. Warwick is lain, aud Henry again taken priſoter—That near Tewkeſputy, 
« where 1h# Lancaſtriant are totally defeated—Impriſoument of Margaret Murder of ber for; prince Eduard 
And death'of Renry VI! —War and peace with France——The' fate of the duke of Clarente— Eduard prepares fir 
' dſecond moaſion'y Frante— His death and cbaratler. FE or Te 


WARD, th after his elevation, that ſhe had collected an army 
5 . time in the twentieth year of his II of ſixty thouſand men, ready to devote their lives 
age, was ſcarcely ſeated on his throne, when he dif. I to her ſervice, But the king depending on the 
covered a difpolition very different from that of his J ſtrength of his arms, rather rhan his election, ſer out 
father, He ſeemed farmed for thoſe ſcenes. of from London; accompained by the earl of War- 
Naughter he was to paſs through. The very com- || wick, with an army of forty thouſand men, in order 
mencement of his reign' was marked with blood. IJ to oppoſe her ptogreſs. On his arrival at Fonte- 
A tradeſman in the city, wHo' kept a ſhop at the || fract, . he detached the lord Firzwalter, to ſeize the 
ſign of the'crown, told His ſon, in à jocular manner, II paſs at Ferry-bridge, on the river Aire, and. that 
that he would mae him heir to the crown; this I nobleman executed the order with equal celerity 
expreſſion being conftrucd' as a'faccaſm, and ſup- and ſucceſs; bur was not able to defend the place 
poſed to be uttereTin contempt of Edward's aſſumed I againft lord Clifford; who attacked Him with, lupe. 
titls, the ſhopkeeper was tried, condemned, and I rior, numbers, drove him from the paſs with great 
ſuffered death for his innocent pleaſantry. But this J Claughter, and Fltzwalter himſelf loſt his life in the 
was only the commencement of thoſe ſanguinary action. Warwick dreading. the conſequence of this 
meaſures and party commotions, Which almoſt de- [| diſaſter, at à time When a general engagement ab 
Kroyed'the nobility of 8 10 and laid Ly part I morentarily expected.” ſtabbed His ore in gli. ol 
of the country waſte. © The whole Kingdom was þ the whole army, ang KIA or bit o. his word, 
filled with two impläenblk factions, diſtinguiſhed by I ſwore, that he was fitrhly relofved' 10 ſtiafe the fate 
the White and ed" Roſes"; the former being the of the meaneſt ſoldier, and to ſpend che lat drop 
badge of the houſe of York, and the latter of that I of his blbod in deſende of his majeſty. r: 1 
of-Lancaſfer 3 and Edward was too much diſpoſed ] Edward, far from being diſcouraged by ts 
 to-confirm his 'authotity; by eruel executions, The I diſaſter, iffued a procla marion, gratit ug. to every 
fybile Margaret, was {fill employing. her influence J individual in his army full Tiberty to retire, bor 0 
ro:difiurh His tranquilliey, if; e could not effect his || nouncing the ſevereſt ven; ande agaitift thoſe u 
depoſitions "tor he received advice; about eight days f in the enſuing action ſhould betray the leall =, 
* 1 f # | | 2 ore 


A. D. 1461, JO WARD, the young king, at this: 
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no ſooner © than tl . 
| Potion. "The Lancaftrians feeling the effects of this 
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10 but entirely defeated the Lancaſtrians, and 
Fe dhe leader the lord Clifford, a moſt implaca- 


cher) or cowardice. Lord Falconbridgewas ſent y: 
tocetake the paſs From the enemy You he not only Jy. 


| 


- arp wind drove the Ueet full in the faces of the 


"Tancaftrians, and difordered their fight in ſuch. 
et that they could not eſtimate the diſtance 


baweep themſelyes and the enemy. The lord 
Falcoubridge, who comman ded the van of Ed ward's 
army taking advantage of this incident, ordered his 
archers to advance within ſhot of the enemy's ine, 
2nd diſcharge à volley of arrows; which order was 

Wi than tbey retired to their former 


diſcharge, imagined the Yorkiſts were within reach, 
11. 7 70 hate bows till their quivers, were ex- 


hanſted, without doing the leaſt execution. Falcon. 


plied the enemy without oppoſition, and flew a 
great number with the very 


bow was then laid aſide, for the ſword, it decided 
the fate of the battle, which ended in a total defeat 


ol the Lancaſtrians, who were purſucd with great 
ſaughter, and about thirty - ix thouſand are ſup- 
to have fallen. Among theſe were the earls 


ol Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords 
Dacres and Willes, Sir Andrew Trollop, and many 


other perſons of diſtinction. Immediately after this 


important victory, Edward advanced to York, in 
| hopes of ſeizing the perſons of Henry and Mar- 
| paret, but they had fled to Scotland; and being 


there joined by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, 
they concluded a treaty with the Scottiſh miniſtry, 


* * 


vho received them honourabll7x. 
Edward was now maſter of all England and 
Wales, except Harleigh and Merionethſhire, and a 
few caſtles in Northumberland, which he did not 
think it neceſſary to reduce. Having, therefore, 
ſuſſicientiy provided againſt the incurſions that 
oſe caſtles, he repaired to 


might be made 


his palace at Shene, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, The twentieth of June was appointed for his 


coronation; and in the mean time, by the advice of 
the earl of Douglas, who long reſided in England, 


he determined to purſue ſuch meaſures, as might 
prerent the Scots from affording any important 


alliance to queen Margaret. He therefore entered 
into a particular alliance with the earl of Roſs, lord 
of the Alles, who had tevolted from James; and pro- 


miſed to ravage the northern parts of Scotland. 
During theſe tranſactions, Edward was crowned at 
Weſtminſter on theitwenty-ninth of June, and writs 
vere iſſued for calling a parliament; after the firſt 
 kelion.of which, the commons waited on the king 
with a congratulatory addreſs on bis aſcenſion to 
the throne, requeſting him at the ſame time, to 
bring to condign 1 criminals 
Op Thos in 2 5 0 pope a; cg or extor- 
impunity, during the late reign... At 

the lame 1 ac — paſſed; confirming 
the title of Edward to the crown, by right here- 
Gary through the family of Mortimer ; de- 


Gang Henry VI. 'an-uſurper, and attainting him, | 


Er and all his adherents as traitors. The 
E act included the dukes of Somerſet and 
ter, the earls of Northumberland, Wilts, and 


Pembroke, and a great number of lords and | 


beniemen, whoſe eſtates were confiſcated. ' Sock 
NUR muſt not only be deemed partial, but fla- 


- nobleman, of untainted reputation, was arreſted 
d (he bart pretence of having engaged in 2 correſ. 
Mencewiththoe queen, and with 


No. 24 


ts they picked from 
the field, after their own 1 were empty. The 


Marie. * John,-carl of Oxford, a venerable | 


fon Aubrey de Vere, and three bannerets, "Theſe 


14 fuſe a ſpirit of diſcontent amongꝑſt the people, 2 
d | Ty well as A Sa the ſuſpicion of 1 e 
ble foe to the hauſe of York. The, two hoſtile I: 
ies met at Touton, and while the Yorkiſts were I} 
advancing to the charge, it began to ſnow, and a 


2 Yom Gi made a voyage to Fran ce 
E 


gaged to put Lewis in poſſeſſion of Calais, on the 
reſtoration of her family tothe throne; in conſider- 


ichemes. She had already entered Northumber- 
land with a body of Free-booters, and her army was 
ſo conſiderably augmented, that the duke of Somer- 
ſet, and Sir Ralph Piercy, imagining that ſhe would 
ſucceed in her enterprize, joined her with all their 
adherents, notwithſtanding the late oath they had 
taken to Edward: yet though thus conſiderably re- 


inforced, ſhe was repulſed by Montague, who re- 
ſolving: to have the whole honour of defeati 


Margaret before the king came up, marched di- 
rely to Hexam, where ber forces were intrenched, 


attacked them in their lines, and obtained a com- 


11 from all injury on her perſon, 


po victory. Among the priſoners were the duke of ' 
omerſet, the lords Roſs and Hungerford, the earl of 


Kyme, and Sir John Finderne, the firſt was executed 
at Hexam, the laſt at Newcaſtle, and the others at 
York. This defeat was a terrible ſhock to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, and their fate conſequent, on it 
was very extraordinary; Margaret with her young 


ſon, fearing to rely on any perſon's fidelity, took 


refuge in a neighbouring foreſt, where they were 


expoſed to the extremities of diſtreſs, and at length 


attacked in the night by robbers, who ripped Mar- 
garet of her jewels, and treated her with barbarity : 
but while the banditti were contending about 
booty, ſhe eſcaped with her ſon into the thickeſt 


part of the wood, where ſhe wandered exhauſted 
wich famine and afflition, While in this deplora- 
ble ſituation, ſhe obſerved another ruſſian adyancing 


towards her, with his drawn ſword, and ſenſible 
that her eſcape was impracticable, prudently re- 


ſolved to commit herſelf to the generoſity of the 
out-law, Accordingly taking her ſon by the hand, 


and afluming an air of confidence and majeſty, 
“Here friend,“ ſaid ſhe, % ſave my ſon, the ſon of 
od king Henry,” The man ſtruck with her 
eauty. and misfortune, not only vowed to abſtain 


himſelf to her protection: He then conducted 
them to a village near the ſea ſide, whence they em · 


| barked in à veſſel for Flanders, where they were 
II boſpitably received by the duke of Burgundy, from 


whoſe court they repaired to that of Margaret's fa · 
ther, Regnier, count of Anjou. Henry was con- 


veyed by ſome of his friends into Lancaſhire, where 


| diſcovered, they were accommodated by 


form of trial | 


on Tower-hill, together with his eldeſt Jy this 1 of conciliating the affections of bis 


he refided a year in obſcurity; but was at length 
diſcovered and delivered up to Edward, who unge: 
nerouſly committed bim cloſe priſoner to the Tower, 
About this time, Edmund duke of Sotnerſet, bro- 
ther to him who had ſuffered at Hexam, and the 
duke of Exeter, eſcaped to the Low 'Conntrias, 
where they ved in obſcurity, and were reduced to 
ſuch extremity of wretchednels, that they 
ſcended to the moſt menial offices, for the bare ne- 
eeſſaries of life; till at length their ye being 

e duke 


of 'Burgundy with moderate penſions, © 
' The captivity of Henry, the baniſhment of queen. 


Margaret, and extirpation of the moſt confiderable 


Lancaftrians, ſeerned to have eſtabliſhed the throne 


of Edward in tranquillity ; he therefore eaibraced 


t alſo to devote 


conde- 
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tions, the 
jollity univerfally prevailed. 


feſtivity, his counſellors adviſed him to turn his 


thoughts'to marriage, that he might have the ſatis- 


faction of ſeeing the ſucceſſion ſettled on his own 


iſſue. He ſeemed to coincide with their opinion, 


and three matches were propoſed for his acceptance. 
The firſt was Margaret, fiſter to the king of Scot- 
land; the ſecond, Iſabella of Caſtile; but theſe were 


rejected on account of their non-age. The third 


was Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France; 


and being approved by Edward, the earl of War- 
wick was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to 


the French'court, where the princeſs refided. | tion, which was diſpleaſed at the pride and inſolence 
"Thus commiſſioned Warwick repaired to Paris Jof the queen's relations. The earl of Warwick 
early in the ſpring, and ſettled the articles of.a |] himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected, as the family of the 


marriage contract between king Edward and the 
rinceſs Bona, and Lewis appointed the count of 
mmarin, his plenipotentiary at the court of Lon- 
don, to finiſh the negotiation. This intended alli- 
ance was rendered abortive by a very extraordinary 
meident. Edward, happening to hunt in North- 
amptonſhire, viſited Jacquelina of Luxembourg, 
ducheſs of Bedford, ho after the death of her firſt 
huſband, had married Sir Richard Wbodville, by 
whom ſhe bad a daughter, named Elizabeth, mar- 


ried to Sir John Groby, who'was ſlain in the ſervice | 


of the houſe of Lancaſter, ' Her huſband's eſtate 
being on that account confiſcated, the young widow 
had retired to her father's houſe at Grafton, and 
took this opportunity of throwing herſelf at Ed- 


wärd's feet, and imploring a maintenance for herſelf | 


and children. Edward, captivated with her beauty, 
raiſing her from the ground, returned a-ſavourable 
anſwer-to her requeſt, ik ng in his elevated 
ſtation and perſonal endowments, he 


tranſported him beyond the bounds of reaſon; and 


he offered to ſhare his throne, as well as his heart, 


with a woman, whoſe perſonal and mental qualities 


were worthy the affection of the greateſt princes; Þ 


The nuptials were privately ſolemnized, at the ex- 
pence of his liberty, his views of ambition; 'and his 


arling of the multitude, and mirth and | 


; 


| which propoſal was bi 


8 


1 - 


2. 
— 22 


acquainted her 
with the nature of his paſſion, and propoſed to her 
terms of concubinage. Theſe ſhe rejected, alledg- Þ 
ing, that though ſhe was unworthy of being his 
queen, ſhe thought herſelf worthy of an honourable 
alliance in a more inferior ſtation. His paſſion Þ}' 
now rent by oppoſition on the one hand, and admi- | 
ration of her ingenuous ſentiments on the other, 
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Ion account of his diſhonourable treatment of hig 


| therefore ſigned on the twelfth, of October, i trea 


France, with the hopes of a perpetual alliance, till 


«\ Theſe conſiderations induced him to de 


princeſs Margaret, Edvard's liter, in many.” 
which propoſal was bighly acceptable to the Engi 
.monarch, as ſuch an, alliance would render him the 
better able to cope with Lewis, whoſe reſentment 


ſiſter-in-law, Bona, he had reaſon to expect. IIe 


of perſonal alliance, friendſhip, and fraternity, with 
the count of Charolois, and ſent a ſafe conduct o 
the plenipotentiaries, whom the duke of Burgugd 
had appointed to treat with the Engliſh couft 
concerting a perpetual peace, and adjuſt the mar. 
riage between the countof Charolois and the princes, 
Margaret. Soon after Edward's queen was deli. 
ered. of the princeſs Elizabeth, who proved the 
happy means of extinguiſhing rhe fatal quarrel he. 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, Duri 
this tranſaction Edward amuſed the ambaſſadors of 


the treaty of marriage between the count of Charo. 
lois and his ſiſter Margaret was concluded, when 
ſhe departed from England with a ſplendid train, 
and the nuptials were ſolemnized at Bruges, with 
great magnificence. Edward now. being at peace 
with Rage of the princes on the continent, had no 
reaſon to fear domeſtic troubles ;' but a ſpirit of 
diſcontent began to diffuſe itſelf through the na- 


Woodvilles had uſed their utmoſt' endeavours to 
render that nobleman odious'to the king, who had 
indeed no reaſon to confide in his attachment, con- 
ſidering the ingratitude with which his eminent 
ſervices had been repaid. He had lately repaired 
to his government of Calais, in order to ſolemnize 
his daughter's marriage with the duke of Clarence, 
and during his reſidence at this place, he ſeems to 
have ſounded the diſpoſition of the Engliſh nation, 
by employing his emiſſaries, to excite an inſurrec- 
tion in Yorkſhire. The people refuſing to contri- 
bute to the ſupport of the ancient hoſpital of St. 
Leonard, near Vork, they were proſecuted, and 
their effects diſtrained, and as they imagined this 
hoſpital ſubſiſted by voluntary contribution, theſe 
ſuits were conſidered as unjuſt and oppreſſive. 
This diſcontent was fomented to ſuch a degree, 
that they roſe in arms, and aſſembled to the num- 
ber of fifteen thouſand, advanced towards the city 
of York, which was filled with conſternation, until 
Warwick's brother, Montague, threw himſelf into 
the town, with a ſmall body of choſen men, and in 
a ſally took Robert Hilliard, their leader, commonly 
called Robin of Rideſdale, whom he ordered to 
immediate execution. But the rebels, not intimi- 
dated by this diſaſter; chufing Sir Henry Nevil, ſon 
of lord Latimer, and Sir John Conyers, for their 
leaders, they proceeded to Danefmore; in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, about three miles from Banbury. 
The king had ordered the carl of Pembroke, to 
march againſt them at the head of twelve thouſand 
Welchmen, who were joined by Humphrey Staf- 
ford, lately made carl of Devon, with a body of 
five thouſand archers; but a quarrel enſuing be . 


proſpect of ſafety : for the earl of Warwick bong 


iatormed of Edward's clandeſtine marriage, which II tween the two leaders, in the courſe of their march, 
=__— he juſtly conſidercd as the higheſt inſult that coulq I they ſeparated their forces; and Pembroke, hazard - 
_| rx | have: been)offtered to his honour, he inſtantly. broke ing a battle, was defeated and ſlain. Sir Heng 


_ off the negotiation, and returned to England fraught 
with indignation. ann „ | 
A. 1466. Iſabella de Bourbon, ſecond wiſe to 
ee the count de Charolois, dying, that | 
10 1 eſteem Edward more highly than 
efore, He ſau him firmly ſeated on the throne of 
England, and trwwpliing over all oppoſition, and 
therefore had fn e pprehend deſtruction on 


bümſelf. fou Janon: between Edward and 


Nevil had been made priſoner in a ſkirmiſh the 
night before the battle, and killed in eold blood, 
which enraged the Yorkſhiremen to ſuch a degre®, 
that they gave no quarter to the Welſh, five! - 
ſand of whom were left dead on the ſpot · The i 
| of Devon alſo was apprehended in his return, 5 
the king's order, and beheaded at Bridge water. 
Richard, earl of Rivers, which his ſon John, * 
ſeizedat Grafton, by a party of rebels, under went . 
ſame fate at Northampton, by command of — 2 
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m Calais, by whoſe direction he had hitherto acted. 
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| his father's death, and attacked Edward with great 
fury, on the fourteenth day of March. The battle 
Was maintained for ſome time with equal obſtinacy. - 
on both ſides: but the rebels were at length obliged _ 
yield to the ſuperior. diſcipline of the .royaliſts, 
| who qefeated them with great ſlaughter; Ten 
Aarer | thouſand. men are ſuppoſed to have fallen in this 
but eren appointed Warwick chief jullice of South, J action, and. the general, wich Sir Thomas de Ia 
wales Conlt able of Cardigan, and ſeneſchal of all Launde, being taken priſoners, were executed im- 
Ky: ourts and foreſts in the counties of Caermar- |} mediately after the battle. Edward now obliged 
ten and Cardigan,offces./ vacated by the death of, || Warwick's,brother to reſign what he enjoyed of the 
1 earl of Pembroke. He likewiſe publiſhed, an Piercy, eſtate, with his patent for the title of Nor- 
amet, in fayour of Conyers and his followers, [| thumberland, and by way of equivalent, created 
a bo had increaſed to ſixty thouſund; Commiſſioners, || him marquis of Montacute. In conſequence; of his 
I array were likewiſe iflued, for raiſing the militia reſignation, Henry Piercy was created carl of Nor- 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and other maritime counties; || thumberland, reſtored to all his eſtates, and ap- 
and the queen's. brother, Anthony Woodville, now pointed warden of the eaſt, and middle Marches 
m Rivers, was ſent to ſea, with a ſtrong ſquadron, || towards Scotland. John Tiptot, earl of Worceſter, 
to prevent. the landing of any foreign troops: & || and conſtable, of England for. life, was appointed 
grand council having aſſembled on the ſixth of No- [| lord lieutenant of Ireland, in lieu of the duke of 
- mber, Edward aſked; the advice of the prelates || Clarence, upon whoſe head, as well as that of his 
ind nobility, about providing, a huſband. for. his || father-in-law, a price was ſet by the government. 
Jghter Elizabeth, preſumptive heir to the crown. | The king, at the ſame time, iſſued a declaration, 
of England. They concurred, in recommending J importing, that George, duke of Clarence, and 
George, the fon of Montague, as the moſt eligible Richard, carl of Warwick, had formed an unnatural 
match for the young princeſs... Their opinion be- || deſign to dethrone his majeſty ; that they had en- 
ing approved by the king, letters patent were, || couraged Willes in his rebellion ; that the king 
5 Promoting that young nobleman to the 4 had ſummoned them to  vindicate themſelves from 


fanted, il e | ; 
deni 0 duke of Bedford. . This teſtimony of the J theſe charges; but, that inſtead of obeying. his 
| ſummons, they had gone into Lancaſhire to, aug- 


king's favour could not but be agreeable to War- | 
| 1 and his brothers, who began to live on good || ment their forces, in order to accompliſh their ini- 
terms with Edward, till their harmony was inter- II quitous deſign; that notwithſtanding theſe repeated 
rupted. by an artifice of the miniſtry, who were JI acts of rebellion, he was ſtill diſpoſed to pardon 
jealous of the revival of the intereſt of the Nevils. them, on their ſubmiſſion, and giving ſecurity for 

„Ihe king was invited by the arch- || their future, behaviour; and with that view, he 
A. D. 1470. biſhop York.” one of Warwick's again ſummoned them to appear before. him, on or 
brothers, to an entertainment at his ſeat, of More- || before the twenty-cighth of March, on pain of be- 
© Ep oe ing declared rebels and traitors.,. They not having 


park; and while the gueſts, according to the cuſtom lared | 
complied with this order, another proclamation, was 
iſſued at Nottingham, on the thirty-firſt day of 


of the times, were waſhing their hands before ſup- 
per, John Ratcliffe, afterwards lord Fitzwalter, told At, Nottingham 
the, king, privately,., that the archbiſhop, had pro- March, . denouncing them rebels and traitors, offer- 
vided'an hundred men at arms, to carry. his majeſty, || ing a reward for their perſons, and forbidding, all 
10 the caſtle of Middleham. Alarmed at this intima- || his majeſty's ſubjects, on the ſevereſt penalties, to 
tion, Edward made. a pretence to go out, and tak- J afford them any aſſiſtance, Mean while Warwick 
a and Clarence embarked at Dartmouth, for Calais, 
but on their arrival before the place, the cannon 
viſt ell a | were fixed upon them fo, that they were obliged to 
law; Clarence, who were perſuaded, that it was a ſtand out to ſea; and the | ducheſs of Clarence 
ys formed to ruin. their reputation with the pub- |] was at this time delivered of a_ ſon, named Ed- 
ic 3, the, former. animoſity was revived, and both | ward, afterwards earl of Warwick. They then con- 
ſides, reviled each, other with the moſt nn | tinued their courſe towards Normandy, and landed 
The king's. mother, endeavoured to effect a recon- || at. Harfleur, where they were hoſpitably received 
eiliation, and they met at their, ſeat. at Baynard's- 
caſtle, but their mutual hatred was too ſtrong and | 
inveterate to be remoyed at this interview. Hows | 
ever Edward gave commiſſion to Warwick and 
Carence to array men in the counties of Warwick 
and Worceſter, in order to quell an inſurrection in 


reſtoring; the peace of the nation, Edward 
a received them with apparent complacency, 


*** 


- 


ing his horſe, rode full . ſpeed to Ae . His 
ſudden departure was highly reſented both by the 
archbiſhop, and Warwick, as well as by his ſon- in- 


* 


by the baſtard of Bourbon, lieutenant of th 
province, whence Warwick: and Clarence _— 
to Amboiſe, where they were honourably enter- 
tained by Lewis ; who, ſenſible that a civil war in 
England would free him from all attempts of the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, allies of Edward, 


Lincolnſhire, excited by Robert, ſon of lord Willes, 
Sir Thomas Dymock, and Sir Thomas de la 
Launde. But it was found, on ſtrict enquiry, that 


promiſed them à powerful aſſiſtance; and in the 
mean time, ſent for Margaret of Anjou, in order to 
effect a reconciliation hetween Warwick and that 


Warwick and Clarence, had encouraged. the leaders 
to raiſe che diſturbance ;, Edward therefore — — 1 
lord Willes and Dymack to repair to London, to give 
an account of the inſurrection. Accordingly they 
{et out, but hearing on the road, that the King was 
ncenled againſt them, as the authors of the com- of both; for Warwick wante( 
motion, they fied for refuge to Weſtminſter-abbey, II a pretence ſor dethroning Edward, and the moſt 
whence they were drawn by the king's, promiſe of {|} ſpecious he could uſe, was the reſtoration of Henry. 
pardon,; and the lord Willes, by Edward's com, I Which project he could not attempt, without the 
mand, wrote to his ſon, deſiring him to lay down I .queen's conſent; whereas N on the other 
's.arms and ſubmit to the king's mercy. But Hand, Gow.n0 hopes of reſtoring her family, without 
this advice Robert teſected, and „ marching I the concurrence. of, Warwick, and therefore made 
wainlt him to Stamford, was ſo, proyoked by his J no difficulty in uniting her intereſt with that of her 
oolinsey, that he ordered his father, and Dymock II ancient enemy. The French monarch ated. a2 


princeſs, She conſidered Warwick as the original 
ource of all the calamities, in which herſelf 44.60 - 
mily had been involved, and the. moſt, inveterate 
animoſity ſubſiſted between them. The accommo- 
dation, however, was calily effected, becauſe it tended 
to further the deſigns, of both; for Warwick wanted 


* 


to be beheaded, This inbuman act incenſed hi mediator between them, and a treaty was at len 
be, 2 


e e though his eee eee eee e 
wdiciplined bagdirtti,. ne determined. to revenge I and the carl o Warwick, ſhould uſe their  urmolt. 
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influence for K 
- niftration in them, during | 
. minority of his ſon, in cafe of his acceffion to the [| would not be able to cope with the inſut 
thtone, before he Mauld be of age; and that the |} who were thus ſtrengthened by the revolt of 


| foreedco quit the kingdom for want of ſupport, could |} He then embarked in that harbour for Hol 
never in his abſence, perſuade the people to riſe in |] with His brother Glouceſter and a ſmall reriny, 


bers, 


* 


ſhould 


upon oath to veſt the admi- || deſert to the earl of Warwick; of, 


y's' reftoration.; and that the | as his opinion, that great part of the army wor 
ater f that 
the fle of Henry, or the ] though they fhould retain their allegiance, he 


Zents, 


prince of Wales ſhould eſpouſe Anne, the younger [| tacute. He therefore adviſed! the king to con, 
—— the carl of Wirwick. This laſt article ||} his perſonal ſafety ' by retreating to the 1 ut 


was immediately carried into execution, by Which || where he might find an opportunity of * 
mans the carl of Warwick became equally aſfied imo Holland. As the danger was fo imminer? 


to the houſes of York and Lancaſter. | Edward, in complianecwith this advice, 


33 | | Gras.” 
_ -» Edward paid very little regard to this tranſaction, || midnight for Lynne, without money or n 


| ba 
imagining, that the cart of Warwick, who had been || attended only by a guard of eight hundred on 
land, 


his favour,” He therefore neglected all SEN and after having narrowly eſcaped a fleet of Faſter. 
and abandoned himſelf to riot and ebatichery: lings, landed at Alkmar. 'Immediately after the 
While he was thus immerſed in ſenſuality, his mi- II king's departure, his army laid down their army 


niſtry gratified their private reſentment, by ſuch I and ſubmitted to Warwick, who immediately di. 


a@ts of cruelty and oppreſſion, as branded the cha. rected his rout towards London, Which he enteted 
racter of their maſter with indelible inſamy. All ] in triumph in the ee of October, and re. 
rſons of any rank, ſuſpected of attachment to the [|] moved Henry from the Tower to the biſhops 
ouſe of Laneaſter, were proſecuted, plundered, [| palace, while Edward's queen took refuge in the 
or forced into exile, "Many of theſe retired into I ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, where ſhe was delivered 
France, and related their ſufferings to the carl of || of a ſon called Edward. 
Warwick, whom they importuned to return, and |] This furprizing revolution was effected in the 


_ redrefs the grievances of his country, In the mean || ſpace of eleven days; and all the Judges, ſheriff, 


time the king found means to enter into a private | and coroners of the kingdom, were removed from 


- negotiation with his brother the duke of Clarence, || their places; Ladſtroker, prior of St. John's, wa 


who promiſed his affiftanee whenever it ſhould be || appointed treaſurer; the afchbiſhop of York, chan. 
requiſite, This declaration freed Edward from all || cellor; the earl of Warwick, admiral of England; 
apprehenſion z and he reſumed his licentious courſe, I and the duke of Clarence, lord. lieutenant of Ire- 
confident that all Warwiek's ſchemes would prove || land. No perſon was put to death on this occaſion, 
ineffectual, Being thus lulled in deluſive ſecurity, |} exeept John Tiptot, earl of Worceſter, who fell a 
the ear} having obtained a (mall ſupply of money || ſacrifice ro public hatred as'a corrupt miniſter, and 
and troops from Lewis, determined to embark for I ſuch a monſter of cruelty, that he was ſtigmatized 


: England under the convoy of a French fleet, com- I by the appellation of John the Butcher, Being 
manded by the baſtard of Bourbon, The duke of II taken on the top of a high tree in Huntingdon- 


Burgundy, however, blocked up the mouth of the |] ſhire, he was conveyed to on, condemned and 
Seine with a more numerous fleet, in order to jn- || executed on Tower-hill. On the twenty-fixth of 
nah Warwick in his paſſage to England. But |] November a new parliament was called, in which 
otwithanding theſe precautions, Burgundy's fleet I Edward was declared a traitor- and ufurper, and 
being diſperſed by a ſtorm, Warwick embarked at I therefore 'decreed to have forfeited his eſtate and 
Havre-de-grace, and landed at Dartmouth in the |] effectz; all ſtatutes enacted by his authority were 
month of Beptember, Edward rejoiced at his ar- J annulled, and the duke of Glouceſter and all bis 
rival, in vain confidence of his falling into his [| adherents attainted, The crown was fertled upon 


hands. Warwick had no ſooner landed, than his || Henry and the male iffue of "his body, and in de- 


88 flocked to his ſtandard in fuch num- fault thereof, an the duke of Clarence, and his 
that in a few days he found himſelf at the J deſcendants; and that prince, with the' earl of 
head of fixty thouſand men, with whom he began || Warwick, were appointed regents of the kingdom 


dis march againſt Edward, who had gone into the JJ during the minority of Ju Edward, according 


north to quell an inſurrection raifed by the lord {| to a prior agreement. At the fame time Clarence 
lenge who. had married Alice, ſiſter to the II was Keie heir to his father, the late duke of 
— Warwick, At the king's approach he fled I York, and reinſtated in all his poſſeſſions and 
> Scqtland, and Edward repaired” to York, II honours. Montacure was pardoned for his late 
where he firſt heard that Warwick had landed, and J adherence to Edward, and rewarded for his late 
oclaimed Henry VI. king of England ; 4 defection with 'a prant” of  Teyeral manors; the 
ing « the ſane time an order to all his fubjects, II dukes of Somerſet and Excter, the earls of Oxford, 
ſixteen to finty, to arm againſt Edward, and J Richmond, Pembroke and Otmond, were reſtored 
expe}'that uſurper, Edward immediately advanced JJ to their eſtates and dignities, 
ro Nottingham in his to London but War. II Edward met with a very indifferent \, D. 11, 
wick, reſolving to engage him before he could II reception from His brother-in-law the *" — 
reaeh the capital, came in fight of him within 
three miſſes of Nottingham, and drew up his army | 
in order of battle. F 
FEqwarq relied without miſtruſt on the fidelity of 
the marquis of Montacute, though the brother of 
his enemy, and a nobleman whom de had fo lately 
deprived of . eftate and honour of Not- e d 
thumbertand, He had raiſed fix thouſand men, II and the femonſtrances of Edward, backed by thc 
with whom he followed the King at a diftance, us if |] moft ſolemn promiſes of future ſervices, he con. 
de intended to join his majeſty ; but he ng fooner I triyed an expedient by which he was enabled. to 
"heard of Warwick's approach to the royaliſts, than I accommodate the W king without incurn 
he haſtened his mareh in order to attack the rear I the reſentment of Warwick. © He privately a0. 
of Eqdward, who had no notion of his defign, until II vanced a ſum of money to certain merchants, f 
he was within two mites of his 'eamp, and the I fitted gut fout large ſhips at Terveer, a free pon 
thouts pf ern, . 5 2 1 in Wes, and h . B of 
Nom u ers, Greatly a , he called a © rhe Eaftertioge, to co ward: to Englan« 
ill of war, in which the lord Fling gave it the cont” of Nhleh 05462 ſhark directed to cont 
1 10 b 4 4 I | | ; 


duke of Burgundy, to whom the neus of his death 
would have been more grateful than the account 
of his exile, He was now in the utmoſt perplexity; 
Lewis had dechared war againft him, and he was 
fearſul of incurring the Joint (enmity of France 
and England, "ſhould" he” affiſt' the exiled king 
However, after the ſolicitations' of the ducheßz, 
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hs (hoit]d prove ineffectual. > Edward being 
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Warwick, being joined by Clarence and Monta- 
ptobe inetlectual. Lawara being! J cute, 'advanegd; towards London; and on'the thir- 
Abos karniſhech it ſhips and. money, embarked at] teenth of April encamped on u heath! nent Barnet. 
Terbeer; and he Had no Toorier departed From Hole; 11. the town, itkelf being occupied by the trosps of 
Arnd, than che duke of Bargundy, by proclamation, II Edward, who. had come thither to give him battle, 
N $ Irom him any ia conſequence of a-prottiſe he had received: from 
. lt ace, either direckly or indifectly, The Eng- Clarence, that he (would deſert to him with all his 

 lorces. + ;Fbe-nightiprevious't0'the action, Richard, 

wo  thoufand men, attempted. at 1 | -duke., of, Glouceſter, repaited, without äny ſafe- 
-Jefeent on the coaft of Ellex.; but being f epulſed guard, to the tent of Glatence, where” the two 
py ea brother of the earl of Oxford, he ſtood away, 1 brothers embraced with marks af the moſt" cordial 
1 northward, and landed at Ravenſpur in York-) offection; and aſter ſome private conference, vent 
gmure about the latter end of March, hoping "that; Hoff, together towards Edward camp, wiln about 
ile inhabitants would Hock to bis Handarc on dis JJ tyelve thouſand, followers; -Tmmediately after this. 
produeing the letters of tmvitation he had fe- || baſe. deſertion, Clarence ſem w/ meſſenger to War- 
ceivecd from" the earl of Northumberland. Bur, hei wick to apologize. for bis conduct, and "acquaint 
mer with'a very cold reception, and che iphabi-; ]] him, thar he hac made his (peace With” Edward, 
-rints of Holderneſs took up arms to oppole bis ]J who had promised to pardon, tüm upon his ſub- 
"pfogrefs e | 1 miſſion. + But the carlircjected his mſgs wer jak 
| dan 


n 


J 

put truſting to the loyalty of the inhabitants of dildain, ſaying, *, He had rather de himſelf, th 

Vork, of which he was ſecüre, though the wagi⸗- a ſalſe and petjured duke; and that che was deter- 

Arares Vere devoted to Warwick, he marched-ro- J minec not to Put up his word, until he pad either 
thar city, and was vißted by a deputation I gained his point, or loſt hislife; 3-0 e. 


bl 


"wards 


of the aldermen, Who defired him to take another ||} + In-the morning of the fpürteeſth of April, the 
Thad, tfiat they might not be under the diſagree- I hoſtile armies: were within:/bow-ſhot/of each other, 


hi heceſſry of tefling him danger, He now | 
repeated his former declarations, and expoſtulated 
with them on the cruelty of refuſing him ad- . 
mittance into a city from which he derived his title, J 
-and*6n u hich he had conſerred ſo many favou rS; but 
he depended on the attachment of the inhabitants, . 
more rhan the power of his eloquence ; nor was“ 
he diſappointed. His partizans railed a diſturb. "I. 
me in the City 3, and the magiſtrates, unable o 
erc(iit the torrent, went forth to offer him the keys“ 
of the city, and ſtipulate for their being exempted 
from pilſage. Thefe propoſals being agreed to, I ſerve: to advance, and charge the enemy in the 
Edward was admitted into Vork. He alighted at J flank z and this expediemt wis the more ſucceſsful, 
the kathedtal, where, by a ſolemn oath, he ratified [ as the carl; of Oxford had repulſed the Vorkiſts ſo 
bis former proteſtations, that he would remain a far, that Warwick's main body was left unguarded. 
loyal ſubjeck to Henry, and leave his demand, touch- J Oxford; however, no ſooner recollected this cir- 
ing his private inheritance, to the deciſion of par- J curſtance, chanthe:wheettd about, in order to re- 
Tament.” Having thus made himſelf maſter of fume. his ſtation, and chat diſpoſal 'oceafioned” the 
York, his army daily increaſed ; till having al- JJ. loſs. of the battle. His device on his arms and 
ſembled a contiderable body of troops, he left a J enſigns was a ſtar, darting rahs, and that of Ed. 
\. irony garriſon. in the place, and directed his march J ward was a ſun. The floess of Warwick, ob- 
J ôö§X˙ oo oo tu Il ſerving a ſtar approaching through the medium of 
| | | o the Ia thick fog, miſtgok it for Edward's ſtandard, and 
duke of Clarence, and the carls of Warwick and JJ fell on their friends ſo furiouſly, that they were 
Pembroke, for railing forces to repel the invaders; J broken and diſperſed, before the carl could rectify 
and the marquis of Montacute, lately appointed J the fatal error. Theſe laſt, ſuſpecting they were 
warden' of the Scottiſh Marches, was ordered to I betrayed; fled towards the enemy with great pre- 
intercept Edward in his march to York, and attack II eipitation ; other parts of Warwick's army ſceing 
bim before he could aſſemble his army. But this I] them fly, g they had been charged in the 
nobleman, inſtead of complying with bis orders, J rear, and that they themſelves had of conſequence 
remained” quiet in his camp at Pontefroct, and been ſurtounded; they began to be ſeized with 
ſuffered Edward to paſs unmoleſted within four J conſternation, and univerſal confuſion © enſued; 
miles of his ſtation ; who having reached Nottin Edward at this eritical juncture availing himſelf * 
ham, was joined by Sir William Stanley, Sir Wil- [| of. their diſorder, renewed the charge with freſh 
liam. Parr, and a great number of other gentlemen JI vigour; and Warwick in vain” exerted his utmoſt 
with their vaſſals, Encouraged by theſe ſuccours, || i 
he openly avowed his claim to the crown; and hi 
numbers were hourly increaſed” during his 5 5 
towards London. Warwick having levied a body 
of troops, proceeded to Leiceſter in order to join 
his brother Montacute ; but fuffered his adverſary 
0 cogrinue his mnarch to Londop, .imagining that 
me citizens would hold out till the wit Belt 10 
heir*alſiſtance: © This might have been the cal 
bil the” arc hbiſhop*of York, to whoſe. care the 
perſon of Henry and the city. of London werk 
mitted, been true to the intereſt of his 30 
rw 
; * 


drawn up iin order af battle, and a dreadfül charge 
enſued, with incredible fury. The troops of War- 
wick, though inferior to the enemy in bumber, 
fought with the uimoſt reſolution, conſcious that 
if taken, they would undergo the fare of rebels; 
and the, earl himſelf was detetmined to conquer or 
die on the ſpot: So furious was their charge, that 
Edward's firſt; line was forced to recede ; and fome 
of his forces riding full ſpeed to London, alarmed 
his friends, with a report of his defeat. In this 
critical juncture; he {commanded his body of re- 


- 


1 * 


2 


Commiſfons of array were now ifſued io. the 
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date; bur” he had 'made peace; with Edward, | 
#10, by his connivance, was receiver into the ci, 


| wid Kg Henry in the place e 
% 0ndon. The archbiſhop *was"apprehenag 


time, hid ge. 
| (fe appearances, and committed tc 4 ultody b 
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were 


Ld 
- * 


were carried co Biſham in Berkſhire, and interred | | 


inthe priory founded by their anceſtors. But this 
battle did not put an end to the civil war. The 
duke of Somerſet and earl of Oxford had rallied a 
large body, and retteated nôrthward; but after- 
ward tarned aſide into Wales, where they joined 
the earl af Pembroke. Soon after the battle, 
Margaret of Anjou, that brand of the war, landed 
at ee attended by her ſon, the counteſs 
of Warwick, the lord Wenlock, and ſeveral other 
| prone of diſtinction. On her landing, being in- 
0 


her huſband, ſhe fell into a ſwoon ; and at laſt took 


ſanctuary with her ſon in the monaſtery of Boileau 
in Hampſhire. But ſhe ſoon recovered her ſpirits: | 


when joined by the duke of Somerſet, the earl of 


Devon, and many noblemen and gentlemen, with 


their vaſſals and dependents, Encouraged by their 
reinforcements. ſhe took the field, and her fol- 


* lowers continually increaſed. as ſhe advanced to 


Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, whence ſhe intended 


to proceed to Wales, and join the earl of Pem- 
broke. But Edward had in the mean time pro- 


ſeribed the queen and her adherents by proclama- 
tion, and advanced immediately towards the banks 
of the Severn, in order to attack her before this 


intended junction. Having happily executed this 


ſcheme, ſhe could not paſs the river without ex- 
poſing her rear to deſtruction ; it was therefore 
reſolved in a council of war, to intrench themſelves 
in a park adjoining to the town of Tewkſbury, 


and remain in that ſituation till the arrival of 


Pembroke. Intrenchments were accordingly thrown 


up; and Edward, on his arrival, determined to | 


attack them in their lines, before their camp ſhould 


be rendered impregnable. With this view he mar- 


ſhalled his army in two lines, one of which was 
commanded by. his brother the duke of Glouceſter, 


while he and Clarence took their ſtation in the 


other, TIT | | 


_ Somerſet arranged the queen's army in three 
lines within the intrenchments, he himſelf com- 
manding the van, that he might withſtand the firſt 
aſſault of the enemy. The ſecond line was com- 
manded by lord Wenlock, under the prince of 
Wales, who was conſidered as commander in chief; 
and the rear. was conducted by the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, Edward, obſerving: that Somerſet had left 
ſome openings in the front, through which he in- 
tended to fally ; and being well acquainted with 
the impetuous temper of that nobleman, ordered 
his brother Glouceſter, who began the attack, to 
draw Somerſet from his intrenchments by recedin 
1 until he ſhould obſerve the duke an 
is line in the open plain, and then to wheel and 
renew the charge; in which cafe. he might rely on 
proper ſupport. Glouceſter having executed his 
- Inſtructions with punctuality and ſucceſs, inſtantly 
ordered his troops to halt, and recover their former 
ranks; which done he led them back to the 
charge, to the terror and amazement of the Lan- 
caſtrians, who, confounded at this unexpected 
event, fled to their intrenchments. ' Somerſet ob- 
ſerving that lord Wenlock had not advanced a ſtep 
to ſuſtain the firſt line, was fo incenſed, that he 
rode up and cleft his head with a battle-axe ; and 
the duke of Glouceſter entering the intrenchments 
of the enemy, made a dreadful carnage. Edward, 
following his brother with the ſecond line; com- 
pleted the overthrow of the queen's army, which 
was routed with great ſlaughter, the ſecond and 


third lines having fled without ftriking a blow. 


This deciſive battle was fought on the fourteenth of 
May. The carl of Devonſhire, and Sir Jobn 
Beaufort, were: found among the flain; which 
- amounted to three thouſand, The duke of So- 
 , mexlet, the prior of. St. John, and about t 


- other gentlemen,” retired* to the abbey che 
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rmed of the death of Warwick, and captivity of 


7 A: 


r N 


thinking they would be ſafe in the ſanctuaty; f 
which, however, they were dragged to executic. 
The prince of Wales being taken priſoner, LN 
the command of Edward, brought into his prefer. 
and eng aſked with a haughty and ſupercilion” 
air, how he durſt preſume to invade his dominiom 
the young prince more mindful of his high bin. 
than his preſent fortune, replied, that he came 
to recover his father's crown, and his oun in 
heritance, Regardleſs of the circumſtances which 
might juſtly inſtigate the young prince to ſuch q 
reply, Edward ſtruck him on the mouth with hi, 
" gauntlet, which ſeems to have been a pre. concerted 
f nal to Clarence, Glouceſter, Haſtings, and 
Thomas Gray, who dragged the gallant youth gy; 
| of the royal tent, and buried their daggers in his 
| heart. Margaret of Anjou was taken and, com. 


| mitted to the Tower, where ſhe remained about 


four years, till ranſomed by the king of France for 


| fifty thouſand crowns. In the ſame place of con. 


finement expired the unfortunate Henry, a ſew gays 
after the battle of Tewkſbury ; but whether of 2 
natural or violent death, cannot be aſcertained. 
His body was interred in the abbey of Chertſey, 
but afterwards removed ro Windſor by Richard Ill. 
hype earl of Oxford meeting with a cold reception 
in France, whither he retired after the 1 

battle of Tewkſbury, aſſembled about 47. 
a hundred deſperadoes ; and landed at St Michael's 
Mount, in Cornwall, took the place by ſurprize, 
Alarmed at this exploit, Edward detached a body 
of troops againſt him, which inveſting the place, 
he ſurrendered on promiſe of life ;. but he loſt both 
his liberty and eſtate, which the king confiſcated, 
without alfoving the leaſt moiety for the ſubſiſtence 
of his counteſs, who. was ſiſter to the carl of War. 


wick. John Holland, duke of Exeter, who had 


been left for dead on the field of Barnet, retired to 
the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter ; but weary of con- 


finement, and a life of dependence on the bounty 


of his friends, privately quitted his alylum, and in 
about two years after his body was found on the 


1 ſea- fide in the county of Kent. 


This was the laſt of the houſe of Lancaſter 
from whom Edward had reaſon to expect any 


oppoſition, except the earl of Richmond, who 


reſided at the court of Brittany with his uncle 
Pembroke ; and though theſe were deprived of 
power to excite any important inſurrection, yet he 
defired to ha e the young earl in his power; and 
therefore diſpatched an embaſſy to the duke of 
Brittany, dema ding that they ſhould be delivered 
vp: but that prince refuſed to comply, though he 
aſſured Edward they ſhould never. interrupt the 
tranquillity of his government; in conſideration of 
which promiſe the king paid a yearly penſion, 
under pretence of granting a maintenance for the 
n 3 WY , 2 98 3 
A league was concluded between a 
Edward 735 the duke of Burgundy, A. D. 
in which they mutually agreed to attempt the 
conqueſt of France; bur the ſubſidies granted by 
arliament being inſufficient for the expences of 
uch an expedition, the king ſolicited a benevolence 
from his ſubje&s according to their reſpective 
abilities. This expedient ſucceeded, as many in- 
dividuals choſe rather to part with their money 
than incur the king's diſpleaſure ; and a Mat 
with France was 'a very popular pretence at ti 
een of ie $a, BBs 
nt nning of the year, Ed- 8 
ward went over 5 Calais with an A oh 1479 
army of fifteen hundred lances, and as man) 
thouſand archers, accompained by the princiP 
nobility of England, who flattered themſelves with 
hopes of the ſame ſucceſs which had attended ” 
attempts of their anceſtors. Edward ſent a hen 
to Mund the crown of France, and i 
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fafal to denounce war; Lewis, without emotion, ||. of his fiſter Margaret, in procuring a match be- 
- lied, that Edward had not taken this raſh ſtep 


out the inſtigation of the duke of Burgundy, 


Engliſh camp 
offices of the | * 3 . * 1 
effecting an accommodation. Accordingly a.treaty 


ce was concluded, on condition that Lewis | | 
ould pay ſeventy-five thouſand crowns to in- 
gemnif Edward for the expence of the armament, | 


on the xeceipt of which. he ſhould retire with his 
forces; that Lewis ſhould alſo pay him an annuity 
of fifty thouſand. crowns ; 
France | eſs Eliz Jaug 
ter of Edward, and ſettle on her a jointure of ſixty 


. 


thouſand livres a year; and that neither party 
urage civil wars in their reſpective do- 
at both ſhould aſſiſt each other in 


ſhould encoura 
minions, but t i 
ſuppreſſing the rebellions of their ſubjects. The 


Engliſh army having reached Amiens, Lewis or- 


dered the gates to be thrown open, and the ſoldiers 
xo be entertained by the inn-keepers at his expence; 


well ſatisfied with their treatment from Lewis. 


A. P. 1475» the duke of Burgundy marched againſt 


the duke of Lorrain, and reduced his whole coun- 


try without any conſiderable, reſiſtance. He then 


poet in the ſiege of Nuys. This he carried on at 
rſt with great ſucceſs ; but at length he loſt two 
battles, with his whole baggage and 
his army. Being afterwards conſic 


erably rein- 


vith a Neapolitan officer, called Campo Baſſo, a |. 
preat favourite Of the duke of Burgundy. _The | 


town was reduced already to extremity, when that 
prince drew up his army in order of battle; and 
then Baſſo deſerted to the enemy with two hundred 
men at arms, fcaving fourteen accomplices whom 
be had inſtructed to terrify the Burgundians, and 
kill the duke during the engagement, if they found 
it practicable. "The attack began early in the morn- 
ing, and the duke of Burgundy was routed and 
lain. This event not only changed the appearance 
of things, but dude a new ſyſtem of politics 
into Europe. He left behind him an only daughter, 
named Mary, who as the was heireſs of his rich 
and extenfive dominions, was cagerly courted by 
all the potentates of Europe; but at length married 
to Maximilian of Auſtria, foh of Frederic, emperor 
et Germany, from whom the Burgundians hoped 

relief in their preſent diſtreſſe. 


A. D. 

; 1477. continent, the management of public 
affairs was engrofled by the queen and her relations, 
ano were now become very unpopular, as well for 
their unbounded ambition and inſolent behaviour, 
, the conſtant oppoſition they made to all the 

chemes of the king's brothers. 


difſembled bie anger, as to prevent an open rupture 
between him and the miniſtry ; but George, duke 
Clarence, Who was proud, ambitious, and im- 
OI could not- ſtifle his reſentment, which 
N 5 out with great vehemence on all occaſions, 
© vated the queen and the miniſtry, who had 
- vel him © the honour of Tutbury, and many 
kin ers, which he enjoye; 
"g*.donation.” Tiis ducheſs dying a little before 
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; that the dauphin of 
ſhould marry the princeſs Elizabeth, daugh- 


but this generoſity was the effect of fear, from 
'which he was afterwards delivered by the departure 
ol the Engliſh, who returned to their own country 


After the ratification of this treaty, '| 


undertook an expedition for humbling the Swiſs, | 
who had declared againſt him, while he was em- 


During theſe tranſactions on the 


| The duke of 
1ouceſter, who was naturally-reſerved, ſo artfully 


oyed by virtue of the 


89 
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a. 


- 


a 
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Nuke of Burgundy, he ſolicited the intereſt | 


1 


"i 


r 


ha ve greatly promoted 


| who loved Clarence above all her brothers, ſo 


zealouſly eſpouſed his cauſe, that the-ſcheme would 
probably have. ſucceeded, had it not been defeated - 
by the intrigues of Edward, who was either jealous 
of his brother's acceſſion to ſuch an unlimited 
power, or biaſſed by the queen, who wanted to 
ſecure this match for her brother, Anthony Wood- 
ville, carl of Rivers. This diſappointment ſo en- 
raged Clarence, that he inveighed againſt the king 
with great acrimony; which being afterwards told 
to him with exaggerations by the duke of Glouceſter, 
who conſidered ag: as an.inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle to his deſign upon the crown, the king was 
ſo exaſperated that he committed him to the 
Tower, where he was ſoon after diſpatched ; hav- 
ing, according to ſome hiſtorians, 1355 drowned 
in a butt of Malmſey. This was the fate of George, 
duke of Clarence, who left behind him one ſon, 
named Edward, earl of Warwick, and a daughter, 
who was afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury. The 
duke's death excited ſuch a clamour among the 
populace, that the miniſtry thought proper to 
conceal the manner of his execution, and gave 
out that he died ſuddenly of grief and vexation ; 


and as proof that no violence had been offered to 


his perſon, his body was expoſed in the cathedral 
of St. Paul; but this trick was ſo ſtale, that it 
ſerved only to confirm the ſuſpicions of the people 
who without ſcruple exclaimed againſt the cruelty 


of the adminiſtration, This was the laſt tranſaction 
| o | | of Edward's reign, Which was one continued ſcene 
reat part of | 


{ 


of blood, violence, and barbarity. His mind Was 


54 


| ein- either afterwards wholly deyoted to ſenſual gratifi- 
forced, he advanced to retake Nancy, which fince || cations, or his ſchemes were defeated. by his im- 
his defeat had been ſurrendered to the duke of 
ain, who encamped at St. Nicholas, in order 
to ſee the effect of a correſpondence he carried on 


prudence and want, of circumſpe&tion. Anxious 
for the conſummation of the marriage of his cldeſt 


— 


99938 9 2 


f 
, 


Edward appointed ambaſſadors extra: © 27 
ordinary to demand of Lewis the performance of 
his promiſe; and that prince, with all his ſubtilty, 


daughter, with the Kuß of France, A. Dii1499 
f 


found it difficult to evade the preſſing inſtances of 
the envoys,  - Foreſceing,, therefore, that he could 
not amuſe Edward muc 


longer, he determined to 


1 


divert his attention in a different manner; and by 
| a proper diſtribution of preſents, in the court of 


Scotland, excited James to make war upon Eng- 
land. Theſe evaſions convinced Edward of the 
erfidy and diſſimulation of Lewis, againſt whom - 
e vowed the bittereſt revenge; but in the mean 
time e to e his own 
weapons of cunning and fraud. He , . 
eee and or ee e treaty of A. P. i 8 80 
alliance which had ſubſiſted between him and the 
late duke of Burgundy, and engaged to furniſh 
Maximilian with à reinforcement of fix thouſand 
men; while on the. other hand the, archduke pro- 
miſed to pay fifty thouſand crowns annually to 
Edward, if the French king ſhould withdraw his 
penſion. Lewis, after many preſſing "inſtances, 
continued to decline the performance of the con- 
tract. Edward therefore ordered a fleet to be 
fitted out, and ſent it under the command of John 
Middleton to the aſſiſtance of Maximilian, with 
whom he had lately concluded a . His next 
ſtep was to guard bis frontiers from the inroads of 
the Scots, and to conclude an alliance in his name 
with the lord of the Iſles, who engaged to make a 
diverſion in his favour, ſhould James attempt the 
invaſion of England. That weak prince, who was 
at variance: with his nobility, and whoſe whole 
force was uncqual to ſuch an entefprize, aſſembled 
an artny, and entering England committed ſome 
ravages, but ſoon retired without attempting any 


7 


thing of importance. 
55 , Having 
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A. P. 181, „ Hiving Titled 3, correſpondence 
A. 3%: 249" * „ich the Scottiſh | nobility, Edward 
was in no haſte to advance againſt 'rhe enemy, 

perſuaded that James would find it expedient to! 
iſlen to terms of accommodation; in order tb. 
effect which he renewed his alliance with the duke 
of Brittany, and ratified a contract of marriage 
between the prince Wee und 17 775 Hour 
4p daughter of that duke. The duke of 

1 A. N. 48a. Glouceſter, attended by. the duke of 
Albany, invaded Scotland with a powerful army, 
reduced Berwick,” and forced the Scots to agree 
to an accommodation, by which they ceqded khat 
fortreſs to Edward. Hlated with this fucceſs, the; 

king determined in good earneſt to proſrcute the! 
war againſt Lewis, and his people contributed 
towards the expence with great alacrity; "but in 
the midſt of his preparations he was ſelzed with a 
violent fever, of which he died on the ninth. of 


April in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and 


twenty-third of his reign, being the XXXVIth king 
F 277, Se. 3 
By bis queen Elizabeth he had three ſons and 
ſeven daughters, viz. Edward, Richard duke of 
. York, and George, who died in his infancy, © His 
daughters were, Elizabeth, afterwards” married to 
Henry VII. king of England; Mary, betrothed to 
the king of Denmark, but who died before marri- 
age ; Cicely, firſt married to John, viſcount Willes, 


and afterwards to Sir John Kyme; Margaret, who | 


died an infant; Anne, married to Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk ;' Bridget, who took che veil; and 


und Elizabeth Plantagener, married to Thomas; lord 


Lumley; another Elizabeth,” by Catherine” Claven- {| 
er; and Ifabcl:Mylbery, murriec to a brother of 


ord Audley,  . 


* 


Thomas Littleton, and john Forteſcu 


law, and afterwards appointed ſleward of the Mar- 
ſhalſea of the king's houſhould; and, in 1466, was 
made one of the judges of the Common Pless. 
He wrote on the tenures by which all the eſtates in 
England were antiently held. Sir Edward Coke's 
books of inſtitutes is a comment on this work. | 
This "great lawyer died on the twenty-third of 
2 in the twenty-firſt year of the reign of Ed- 
Sir John Forteſcue ſtudied the municipal laws of 
England in Lincoln's Inn, and in 1442 was made 


lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, in which post 


9 


be continued till near the end of the reign of! ing ä 
Henry. VI. who ſhewed him many particular marks 
of favour, and advanced him to the poſt” of lord 


LA 


| high chancellor, He wrote in Latin a learned com- 


mentary on the politic laws of England, for the uſe 
of prince Edward ; and another Work on the dif. 
ference” between an abſolute. and limited monatchy, | 
C3 P1 t | { „ * FT | 5 \ ö 1 5 5 (7 LEST. 
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tion. 


imo forty- he nobles,” each to paſs. for zen ty. 


f eee eee e N * ry 7 
as. it more particularly regards the. Eng! 32 — 
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De Be <a 18611 N ory" 5757 | 2 20 e 
In the fourth year of , Edward: IV. 1 Pe 
pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and Zjghtpetice.; 400 
pound weigbe of ſilver, one, pound, Ferenc fi. 
lings, and lix-pence; hut it wasafterwards'orferq 
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that à pound weight of . gold; Monld be ai 
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W ning BRAN: e ag fps 
1110 1111 Charaer) of King Edward iv. 
flo erin OH. e 1 
le was a, prince of moſt elegant petſon, graceſy 


# 
6» 


mien, and inlinuating addreſs. Elis courage ya, 


| greate r* than his pru ence Y -and ' his. good 'for lone 


"3 x * 


| greater than both: Thee qualities gained him ide 


eſteem of the people, and in many circumſtances 
of his life were of eſſential ſervice 40 him, l 
leading paſſion was the gratification_of his ſeaſy, 
appetites; aud his libertiniſm was ,unreſtrajneg, 
In times of proſ perity he devoted himſelf entirely 
to his pleaſures 3. in adverſe .circumſtances.no gan 
was capable of exerting greater ſpirit, vigour, and 
activity in nine battles, . Where he fought in perſon, 


be was victorious in all. For ſome time be vas 


exceeding liberal, but at laſt became covetous; 
leſs from his natural temper, than from the neceſſi 
of ſupplying. the immaderate-expences attending a 
gratification of irregular. defires,, He had much 
wit, and ſolid judgment, yet committed ſeveral 


capital errors; particularly in a private marriage 


1 * 


| veſt; and of- lady Eleanor Butler, daughter: of, the earl of 
Catherine, married to William Courtney, earl of: | | 

' Devonſhire. | His natural children were, Arthur | 
Plantagenet, viſcount Liſle, born of Elizabeth Lucy; 


' Shrew ſbury, Which: rendered his marriage with the 
widow. Gray bigamy; and his. -afterwards being 
governed by the relations of. the laſt mentioned 
lady, on whom he laviſhed wealth and honours, 


In this reigri flouriſhed th6ſe two Wer Wert, 1 
eon, and Jonn ſcue ; the former | 
was, in 1454, called to the degree of ſerjeant at 


So fond was he ok power, that -he ſacrificed the 
nobleſt blood in England to his jealouſy ;; whereby 
the laurels which he gained in the field, were 
e any. ee the lives he nrteck 
on the ſcaffold. Inſtead of following that example 
of moderation and mildneſs ſet him by his father, 
he was ,guilty of cryelty, perjury, and inconti- 
nence, ' The firſt appears in the great number of 
princes, and Jords whom he cauſed to be put.to 


Violent death, He ſhewed: his breach of. taith by 
his unjuck pugichment of lord Willes and his bio- 
ther-in-law, after drawing them out of ſanctuary 
by a ſafe, conduct, As Po his - incontinency, he 
had many concubines ; among whom. were three; 
one of them, he ſaid, was the merrieſt, the- other 
the wittieſt, and the third the holieſt in the world, 
ſhe being always in a church when he. ſcat. for 
her. His good fortune ſeems to have been almoſt 
ſupernatural. He was raiſed; to the throne alter 
the loſs of two battles, and proclaimed king. while 
his father's head was upon tbe walls of Vork. In 
the beginning of his reign he was. cruelly vindic- 
tive; In the latter part he was addicted to plea- 
ſure; and left to his ſucceſſor. a throne polluted 
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4; 7 6 uf) ended over, and never placed 44 
\'* upol\ His (head, This was ufurped by Richard, | 
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e had the favour of peruſing. During the 
on rt ol the reign. of Edward IV. the.natjon-; 
gage Pal meaſure forgot the dreadful animoſities 
110 had ſubſiſted between the, houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter, ana. having acquletreg Inmhe eng 
blilbed government, were only agirated by ſome 
court intrigues, Which | aroſe; from the perpetual, 
"rivalſhip between the queen, her relations, and the 
ancient nobility, who complained of the ſudden” 
ML n;- | 
1 The late king ſaw with regret the conſe-' 
vences that might reſult from theſe alarming divi- 
1051 during the minority of his ſon; and on his 
death- bed prevailed upon the contending parties to 
embrace each other, with all the marks of a cordial 
reconciliation 3 but his eyes were no ſooner cloſed, 
than they followed their ſeparate intereſts, and each 
endeavoured to get the duke of Glouceſter. over to 
their ſide, / Earl Rivers had been. intruſted by, the 
deceaſed monarch with the care and education of 
his ſon; and the queen was deſirous, that he ſhould. 
levy a body of troops to conduct his young ſo- 
vereign to London, in order to his being crowned 
wich the uſual ſolemnities; but the duke of Glou- 
ceſter wing 19 the queen, repreſented, that the 
appearance of an armed power night dangerous, 
and was not neceſſary; upon which: ſhe revoked 
her order to her brother, deſiring him to come with 
no greater retinue than was neceſſary to ſupport 


the young king's ſtare and dignity. In the mean 


time the duke of Glouceſter ſet out from Vork 
with a numerous train of northern nobility. On: 
his reaching Northampton, he was joined by the 
duke of Buckingham, who had alſo a ſplendid re- 
tinue; and hearing that the king was every hour 
expected there, he determined to wait for him, and 
conduct him from thence to London. The earl 
Rivers, apprehending the town was too ſmall to 
accommodate ſo many people, ſent the king for- 
ward by another road to Stoney Stratford, and went 
to Northampton to apologize for this meaſure, and 
to pay his reſpe& to the duke of Glouceſter. He 
was received with every mark of friendly eſteem, 
and ſpent the evening in an amicable manner with 
Glouceſter and Buckingham; but at the time of reſt, 
the gates of the inn were ſuddenly locked, and the 
earl made priſoner. Early in the morning, the 
two dukes proceeded to Stoney Stratford, where, in 


having acquieſced in the eſtas. ] 


and unbounded. credit of that aſpiring 


the king's preſence, they found occaſion to quarrel 


with his half-brother, lord Richard Gray, accufing 
him, the marquis of Dorſet, and earl Rivers, of 
hoſtile and treaſonable deſigns; to which ends the 


marquis had entered the Tower, taken treaſure 
from thence, and ſent a force to ſea; Theſe no- 
bles, togerher with Sir Thomas Vaughan; who 
oſſeſſed' a conſiderable poſt in the houſhold, and 
ir Thomas Hate, were at the ſame time put un- 
der a guard, and conducted to Pontefract. Glou- 


ceſter approached the young king with all the 
marks of reſpect, and ſtrove to ſatisfy him, with 
regard to the violence committed on his uncle and 


brother; but Edward being fond of thoſe near rela- 


tions by whom he had been tenderly educated, was: 


unable to conceal his concern. 
he queen was no ſooner apprized of theſe 


bord cars of age, and the reſt of her children. The 


| Tepared to the palace of the archbiſhop of York, to 


whom he imparted the tidings, aſſuring him that no 


ie was intended to the king, to whom. he was 
1 cd moſt ſincerely attached, not having pene- 
dec into the dark and bloody views of Glouceſter. 
ky archbifhop, conſiſtent with his known hu⸗- 
| "ay aroſe-immediately from his bed, and though 
57 RR 5 5 | | 


ro- 
ceedings, than ſhe conceived the whole Geld of 

louceſter, and conſidering her two ſons and bro- 
tber as loſt, fled for refuge into the ſanctuary at 
Weſtminſter, with the duke of Vork, who was about 


aſtings having received intelligence of this, 
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it was midnight, went to viſit the queen, whom he 


found fitting on the floor, deploring, in the utmoſt 


—— 


ternal ſigns of 


Haſt 
that quarter. He NE, | 
\ſhould be cruel encugh to take away the king's life, 


hands. 
with the king, arrived in 


J. would confider n and 
At rhe firſt meeting of the two young princes, joy 


| 


anguiſh of mind, the fate of her children. He 

endęavoured to comfort her from the aſſurances of 

ings ; but ſhe could derive no conſolation from 
He then proteſted, if her enemies 


. 


? 
f 


he would inſtantly crown the duke of Vork; ang, 
a8 4 is, a his ſincerity, left the great ſeal in her 

n after this, FP 5 ke of Glouceſter, 
ondon, and were re- 
ceived by the” citizens with loud ' acclamations; 
The duke, like a conſummate diſſembler, rode be- 
hind Edward, calling to the people, Behold your 
prince and ſovereign?” A grand council was now 
ſummoneqd. when Richard, duke of Glouceſter, he 
being the neareſt male of the royal family, capable 


of exerciſing the powers of government, was de- 


clared Protector of the king and kingdom. Glou- 


ceſter, inveſted with this dignity, to which he was 
invited by the cuſtoms of the realm, took the great 


ſeal from the e and gave it to the biſhop 
of Lincoln. He alſo beſtowed on his own crea- 


| | tures, all the places which had been poſſeſſod by 


the queen's dependents. He then made à motion 


in council, that a depuration ſhould be ſent; to de- 
|; fire the queen to permit the duke of York to attend 


A 


his brother and aſſiſt at the coronation, - He al- 
ledged, that the queen's concealment implied 
diſtruſt, which might excite jealouſſes, and revive. 


factions, to the great 1 of the nation; that 
the circumſtance of York's continuing in the aſy- 
lum, while his brother- was veſted with the crown, 


would derogate from the dignity of government; 
and that there was great reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 
queen's deſign was to eſcape from the ſanctuary, 
and raiſe commotions in the kingdom, under pre- 
tence of defending her ſecond ſon from violence. 
He therefore propoſed, that the primate ſhould;en- 
deavour to perſuade' the queen to part with him, 


and ſhould ſhe refuſe to grant this deſire of the 
council, recourſe ought then to be had to force. 


The archbiſhop being a perſon of great humanity 
and integrity, and convinced of the duke's inte- 
grity, employed every forcible argument to carry 
his point; but the queen continued long obſtinate, 
inſiſting, that the duke of York not only lived in 


i ſecurity, by reſiding in the ſanctuary, but gave ſe 


curity to the king, who was in no danger, while 
his ſucceſſor remained in a, place of ſafety, At 


length ſhe was prevailed upon to conſent, and pro- 
duced her ſon. She delivered him to the primate 
with the ſtrongeſt marks of maternal affection, ac- 


companied with the moſt violent agitations of 


mind; and at parting ſhed a torrent of tears, The 
' archbiſhop preſented- the young prince to the pro- 


tector, by whom he was embraced with all- the ex- 
Tag tenderneſs, deſiring he 
im as his guardian and father. 


was viſible in their countenances; and they began 
to think their uncle had a real regard for their in- 


tereſt; but theſe pleaſing ſurmiſes ſoon vaniſned; 
for in a few days they were conveyed from the. 
I biſhop's palace, where they had reſided, to the 
Tower, from whence the kings of England uſed to 


ride in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London, 


to their coronation at Weſtminſter, a cuſtom which 
now furniſhed: Glouceſter with a pretence for com- 


mitting his nephew to cloſe cuſtody, 


About this time a proclamation was - iſſued by 
the protector, charging Jane Shore with having 


| {plotted treaſon. wirn the marquis of Dorſet, the 


queeo's ſon, and ſummoned her to anſwer before 
the council for ſorcery and wirchetaſt ; hut no proof 
appearing againſt her, ſhe was tried in the ſpiritual 
court for adultery, and did public penance ay. St. 
Paul's in a white ſheet, with a wax taper in het 
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hand. This lady was born in London, had re- 
ceived a good education, and was married to a ſub- 
ſtantial citizen ; but in this match, views of intereſt 
had unhappily been more conſulted than her incli - 


nations; and though her mind appeared formed for 


virtue, ſhe wanted the ſteadineſs and reſolution ne- 
ceſſary to enable her to reſiſt the allurements oh 


Edward, who had ſolicited her favours; but though 


this gay and amorous monarch ſeduced her from 


the path of duty, ſhe rendered herſelf reſpectable by 


ber many virtues; and employed the aſcendency, 
which her charms and vivacity long maintained 


over him, in acts of humanity. and beneficence. / 


The king was as much in love; with her temper as 
her beauty, He never heard her ſpeak ill of any 
one; but ſhe was forward td oppoſe calumny, to 
protect the oppreſſed, and to relieve the indigent. 


Her good offices were the genuine dictates of her 


heart, and ſhe ſcorned to take a reward, being un- 


* 


* 


emifſſaries, the marriage of Edward invalid, and all 


* 


: 
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* A 
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at her houſe, and by a ver 


willing to have it thought that ſhe acted from a 
motive of intereſt. Hence ſhe amaſſed but a ſmall 
degree of wealth, of which ſhe was now plundered. 

Mrs. Shore lived to experience; in old age and po- 

verty, the ingratitude of thoſe courtiers, who had 

ſolicited her triend{hip, and been protected by her 


credit; and none among the multitude, whom ſhe 


had obliged, had the gratitude or humanity to re- 


| lieve her. Hence ſhe languiſhed out her life in, 


ſolitude. and extreme indigence, and, living to a 
885 age, begged of thoſe, ſays Sir Thomas More, 
that might then have begged, had it not been for 
her, e 13 ; * ? bes f 
Richard now no longer made a ſecret of his in- 
tentions to aſcend the throne, He declared by his 


his poſterity illegitimate, by his having been mar- 
ried to lady Eleanor Butler the earl of l 


daughter, long before his marriage with Elizabeth 


Gray, by Stilton, biſhop of Bath, who afterwards 
divulged the ſecret. It was alſo reported, that the 
duke of Clarence's attainder had rendered his 
children incapable of ſucceeaing to the throne; 
and theſe two families being ſet aſide, the protector 
remained the only true and legitimate heir of the 
houſe of York. It is pretended by ſome writers, 
that Richard made uſe of another plea, and main- 
taingd, that both Edward IV. and the duke of 
Clarence were illegitimate, the ducheſs of Vork 
having had ſeveral lovers, who were the fathers of 
thoſe children; but this N highly improbable, 
ſince by baſtardizing his elder brothers, he would 
have rendered his own legitimacy juſtly ſuſpected, 
and there is not the leaſt degree of probability, 
that he would throw ſo foul an imputation on his 
own mother, who was then livi ng,.a princeſs of ir- 
reproachable virtue, and with whom he maintained 
n moſt cordial intimacy, an objection which is 
greatly ſtrengthened by his holding his firſt council 
affectionate letter to 
her, preſerved among the Harleian manuſcripts in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, Upon the ſame ground ſtands 
the Rory of Dr. Shaw, being appointed to preach 
at St. Paul's, and chuſing for his text, © Baſtard 
=_— ſhall not thrive,” on which he is ſaid to have 
eularged on all the topics, that could diſcredit the 
birth of Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, 
with their children. Mr. Walpole who ſeems to 
be as fond of novelties in opinion, as others are of 


the marvellous, obſerves, that Richard's eledtion 


appears to have been voluntary; and that the no- 
bility, from their hatred and jealouſy of the queen's 
family, and many of them from the conviction of 
Edward's precontract, met his claim half way; 
which is nothing more than an ingenious conjec- 
ture of one very ingenious and learned man. 
Richard, now his plot was near the cataſtrophe, 
thought proper to impart his dehgn to Bucking- 
ham, and ſecure that nobleman, who was deſtitute 


3 


# 


Þ deat 


of every virtuous principle, in his intereſt, by la | 
grants and larger promiſes. . He alſq engaged in 
ns ſervice a ſet of wretches, without fear op con. 
ſcience, whole very villany had rendered them 
+ deſperate, and whoſe ſole principle” of action w 7ð 
ſelf⸗intereſt. Yet, though thus provided with in. 
| he nevertheleſs thought it expedient to ſound the 
; diſpoſition of Haſtings, in order to aſſign him bis 
; employ, or if he found him wavering, to diſpatch 
him at once. One Cateſby therefore was Proper! 
| inſtructed in this. buſineſs; but the loyal Haſtings 
| hacked at the thought of Richard's aſſuming the 
regal diadem, declared he would ſupport the in. 
tereſt of the young princes, and not only at the e. 
pence of his fortune, but with the laſt drop of his 
blood. Richard had. already been the cruel cue 
of the murder of earl Rivers, Sir Richard Gray. 
and Sir Thomas Vaughan, by an order diſpatched to 
Sir Thomas Radcliffe, governor of Pontefract caſtle, 
in which they were confined; and now, finding the 
integrity of Haſtings invincible, he devoted him 
alſo to immediate death; to accompliſh which pur. 
Poſe he repaired in the morning to the council, 
then held in the Tower, where he converſed with 
the members very affably, and after ſome time re. 
tired, defiring they might continue their deliberz. ' 
tions, and give the laſt direction for the coronation, 
which had been too long deferred; In about an 
hour after his departure, he returned with afrown- 


ſtruments, fit to execute the molt horrid purpoles 
rpoſes,. 


| ng aſpect, knitting his brows, biting his lips, and 
exh 


ibiting all the ſigns of the moſt violent indig- 


nation. After ſome pauſe, My lords, ſaid he, 


what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve, Who have con- 
ſpired againſt, my life?” The queſtion ſtruck the 
whole council with filent aſtoniſhment, Haltings 
anſwered in the name of the reſt, * That whoever 
Was guuty of ſuch a crime, deſerved to ſuffer the 
th of a traitor,” Before the members had time 
to recoyer from their ſurprize, he made bare his 
left arm, which was withered, and preſenting it to 


| the. council, „ Behold, ſaid he, what that ſor- 


cereſs, my brother's wife, and the accurſed Shore, 
have done by their inchantments! They have re- 
duced this arm to the condition in which you ſee it; 
and the reſt of my body muſt have been conſumed. 
in the ſame manner, if by the ſingular protection 
of heaven, their infamous practices bad not been 


diſcovered,” Haſtings could not avoid expreſing 
his doubts about the truth of the information, and 
obſerved, that © if- they were guilty, they deſerved 
puniſhment,” *4* How!” cricd the protector, in 2 
furious rage, “ doft thou anſwer me with thy ifs, 
as though I had forged the information? 1 tell thee, 
they have conſpired againſt my life, and thou thy- 
ſelf art one of the accomplices.” So ſaying he 
ſtruck upon the table with his hand, and immedt- 
-ately the council chamber was fillet with armed 
men: then turning to Haſtings, he ſaid, < 1 arrelt 
thee for en „Who, me? my lord!“ 
replied that nobleman ; « Yes, thee, thou traitor!“ 
exclaimed the protector, and immediately ordered 
him to be ſeized by the ſoldiers. At the fame in. 
ſtant, lord Stanley, together with the archbiſhop of 
York, and the biſhop of Ely were arreſted; but 33 
for Haſtings, Richard was ſo bent on his deſtruction. 
that he ſwore he would not dine until his head 
(ſhould be brought him. He was therefore led im- 
mediately to the green, before the chapel of the 
Tower, where, after a haſty confeſſion to à prielt, 
he was beheaded on a log of timber lying upon the 
green. The death of the priſoners at Pontefract, 
and that of Haſtings, excitinghoinſurrection among 
the people, Glouceſter became more confident: 
he threw off the maſk of diſſimulation, open, 
aſpired to the crown, and perpetrated other acts of 
injuſtice and violence: He had indeed proceede 


too far to think of receding. . It was necellary 2 
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4: ro perſevere: he muſt either perſevere or periſh. II not, have the protector for yout Tovereign?'” Upon 
oy crefore agreed in council, which now con- I this ſome hired apprentices ſet up a feeble c ft 
lech wholly of Richard's creatures, that an attempt I Long live king Richard.“ This was conſidered 
* 


ould be made to obtain the voice of the people in 


ir cornation==SlridTures on his perſon—ConjeFures on the ſuppoſed murderf bis two: nephews— Rebellion and 
death of the duke of Buckingham— Earl of Richmond invited to England — mates a 
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and arrives on the ſixth of Auguſt in Milford Haven—The battle of Boſworth, in which: Richard is flain=»His.;; 
charatler. e % ONE ON E469 SP ID 


A. D. 1483. R 


tion, and murders almoſt innu- 


merable, accompliſhed his main deſign, was pro- | 


claimed king oft England and France, on the ſixth 


CHARD having by diſſimula- 
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only. This ruffian chuſing three aſſociates, Slater, 
Dighton, and Foreſt, came in the night time to the 
door of the chamber where the young princes lay, 


deſcent without oppoſtliau u 
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his Hour. Accordingly the lord mayor, alder- I nation; and Buckingham haſtened to acquaint th 
and livery of London, were aſſembled by. | Pr otector p that he Was called upon to aſlume! the 1a 
men ons at Guildhall ; where the duke of Bucking- I keins of government by the loyal citizens of Long 
n a ſtudied harangue, expatiated on the vir- I don: adding, That the people were ſo much dent 
, the duke of Glouceſter, and concluded with JJ termined to reject the poſterity of che late king; / 
king, whether they would have that pfince for I that if his highneſs would not accept of the crownps | 
del ing? A profound filence prevailed through- I they muſt turn their'eyes%.on-ſome other perfuin! / 
bot the whole aſſembly, The duke re cared the | However, with-a gen ine hypocritical reluctance, ni 
{ame queſtion: ; the ſame ſtlence en ued. The be conſented to | comply: with 1theiricrequeſt;riand $1 
mayor deſired the recorder might addreſs the'peo- JJ yielding to the earneſt perſuaſions vf Buckinghamyiq | 
le, he being conſidered as the mouth of the city. |}: cee ted of the crown, From that moment (her 
e experiment was tried, but without "ſucceſs. I ed as legal poſſeſſor of the Engliſh throne, While 
« This is aſtonifhing obſtinacy,” cried the duke; JJ young Edward was ſcarcely conſidered as a nomie 
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the government to Sir James Tyrrel, for one night 


of July, with great pomp at Weſtminſter. All the | and ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bid them execute, 
peers of the realm were preſent, tearing leſt by their II their commiſſion, while he himſelf ſtaid without. 
abſence they ſhould incur the ſuſpicion of the ty- ||. They found the young princes in bed, and in a 
rant, who was now become the object of a general || ſound ſleep: when after ſuffocating them with they 
terror, But Mer. Walpole, from the great regu- | | bolſterand pillows, they ſhewed their naked bodies 
larity with which the coronation was conducted, and | | to Tyrrel, who ordered- them to be buried at the 
thevaſt concourſe of nobility with which it was gra- || ſtair foot, deep in the ground, under a heap of 
ced, infers, that the election of Richard to the throne I ſtones. Theſe circumſtances were all confeſſed hy 


could not be an unwelcome revolution, though ac- 


compliſhed merely by violence. It is here neceſſary 


the actors, in the reign. of Henry VII. who, were 
' never puniſhed for the bloody deed.” The bohes 


to obſerve to our readers, that in this and ſucceed- 
ing reigns, we ſhall be obliged to produce the 
teſtimonies of various writers to the truth or falſe- 
hood of conteſted facts; ſeveral of theſe are known 

to have been hired. partizans, ſuch as Smollet, Mor- 
timer, Montague, and others; but where differences 
of opinion are laid before our readers; or in caſe 
ve in our turn differ from other hiſtorians, they 
know their ,privilege : ulrum borum mavis r H take 
Which you pleaſe of them. We do not pretend: | 
to be wiſer than our predeceſſors, our only boaſt] 


| of the princes were diſcovered in 1674, and, were 
removed by order of Charles II. to Weſtminſter ; 
[ abbey, where they were interred among the remains 


- 


* 
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# 
of the Engliſh monarchs, A monument was after. 5 
wards erected to their memory. Another Writer, 
of whoſe integrity we have a very high opinion, Gb. 
ſerves, that Richard, to obviate all luſpicion of be- 
ing acceſſary to this tragical ſcene, made a tour 
through ſeveral counties, under pretence of re- 
forming abuſes which had crept into government. 

In the courſe of this excurſion, the two princes are: . 
faid to have been ſtifled in the Tower, by one 
Tyrrel, a notorious aſſaſſin in the reign of Edward 
IV. It is certainly true, that the two princes diſ- | + 
appeared about this time; and that, in the reign f 
Charles II. the workmen employed in repairing 
that part of the Tower, found the bones of two -. 
ſmall. ſkeletons, which were interred in Weſ t: 
minſter-abbey, as the remains of thoſe princes who 
had ſuffered an untimely fate. To invalidate theſe 
accounts, though taken from authentic. records, 


We } 


is mpartiality and integrity. VVV 
One of the firſt acts of Richard's reign, after his 
coronation, was to remove out of the way of his 
ambition the two, young princes“. Various have 
been the relations reſpecting the particulars of this 
orrid action. One hiſtorian tells us, “ that 
Ichard ſent orders to Sir Robett Brackenbury, | 
conſtable of the 'Tower, to put the princes to dent 
dut that gentleman refuſed to have any hand in the 


inlamous office, Richard commanded him to reſign 


— 


— IDO . 1 Mr. Walpole, in his Hiſtoric Doubts, obſerves,  . 
8. 2 Mk ourſelves much obliged to a certain nobleman, J that Sir Thomas More, and lord Bacon, confeſy, 


vourcd us with a curious-manulcript, relating to this FJ, chat many queried, whether the two Irinces were 


ee ron on ue a tho moſt 757 0 murdered in Richard's days or not. On which nñge 
"4.9 authenticate the ſame by the leaſt corroborating evidence | iet Tf hee | in Nie 5 * 
den al a circumitantial Kind; we hope his Grace wil rule our ] demands, If they were not deſtroyed in Richard's # 


Ying made uſe of it, in the body of this work. || days, in whoſe days were they murdered ? Who | 


We allo embrace this opportunity, of paying the tribute of | will tell me, that Henry VII. did not find che „ 
that 8 a ng Foy ech e | eldeſt, at leaſt, priſoner in the Tower? And if he 
nee accels, which we have at all times been allowed, to Þ] 4; „ N K 9 
wh cabinet and library ; nor muſt we omit our hearty thanks | did, what was there 3D Henry 8 nature or character 1 
eral hints we have received from other per ſons whoſe judg- to prevent our ſurmiſes going farther ? If they TEC: 
Velull ever bighl — HE OE 47 e to death at the time fi a by More, * ke 5 
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müſt have acted from the wantonneſs of cruelty: þ 


foot his throne then appeared to be ;firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, and ther: whole kingdom quiet. 


appears he war then alive, though it was ſeven; 


months after the kite ufſigned by More, for zhis| 


murder; and it ſeem more than probable, that. it 
was one of thoſe} princes; who afterwards endea- 
voured to obtain the crown; and was called Perkin 
Warbeck. The two ſxeletons ſound in the Tower, 
in the reign of Charles II. with no marks,to aſcer- 
tain the time of their interment, can ſurely be no 

proof of the contrary. “ It is probable, ſays 


coronation of Richard. Indeed, in the coronation” 
, roll is an entry of the robes prepared on this oeca - 
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roll of parchment which baſtardized. Edward V. it, 


another author, that Edward V. . walked at the 


ſion, which were extremely ſplendid, and appear to 
be the trappings of a cavalcade, and not for the uſe 


. | of priſoner: and this prince, all agree, was at firſt 


treated by the tyrant. with great indulgence and 


_ Wy 53535 FO FI 
5 ot leſs various and jarring are the ſentiments 
of moderns relating to the perſon of Richard. He 


was formerly repreſented as a little, crooked, wi- | 
| thered, hump-backed monſter, who remained two 


years in his mother's womb, and at laſt born with 
teeth, and hair on his ſhoulders, to intimate how 
careful Providence was when he formed a tyrant; 
to give due warning of what was to be expected. 
Vet theſe portents,” ſays Mr. Walpole, were 
far from prognoſticating a tyrant ; for this plain 
 . reaſon; that other tyrants have been born without 


them Who was handſomer than Alexander, Au- 


ſtus, or Lewis XIV. yet who ever commanded the 


ppilling of more human blood? The truth ſeems 


* 


to be, that Richard who was ſlender, and not tall, 

had one ſhoulder higher than the other; a defect 
eafily ſwelled by the magnifying” glaſſes- of party; 
the diſtance of time, and the amplification of tra- 

dition, into ſhocking deformity. The old counteſs 


of Deſmond, who had danced with Nchard, de- 


clared; that he was the handſomeſt man in the 
room, except his brother Edward; and John Rous, 
the antiquary of Warwickſhire, who ſaw Richard at 
Warwick; deſcribing his perſon, mentions no other 
defect than the inequality of his ſhoulders; and in- 
deed the vigour and activity with which he exerted 
himſelf in battle, are an evident proof of his being 
. of that bodily ſtrength, which is never tie 
lot of per ons much deſormed. 115 
country, reſided ſome time at Glouceſter, Which he 
: affected to favour; as the place from whence he 
derived his title; He was attended by the duke of 
Buckingham, who thinking no reward adequate to 
his late ſervices, was become ſo inſolent, that the 
ki determined to humble his pride, and he re- 
tired; in ine gn his caſtle of Brecknock. During 
his journey, Richard adminiſtered juſtice with great 
_  Imparnality; my an aſſiduous application to the 
_ Intereſt of his ſubjects, ſeemed deſirous of wiping off 
the ſtain his character had contracted, from the bloody 
meaſures by which he aſcended the throne. From 
Glouceſter he repaired to Vork, where he hat the 


pleafiire of receiving Geoffrey de Saſiola, ambbffa- - | 


dor from Spain, Whom Ferdinand and Tfabella had 
ſent” on purpoſe. to renew the alliance between 

. Caftile and Ph d. He was ſo pleaſed: to find 

_ + himſelf acknowledged by that princefs, that he 
_ knighted the ambatlidor, and ſent very reſpectſul 
letters to their Catholic majeſties, and even to their 
miniſters. In this interval, the duke of Backing 


hamm raiſed a rebellion againſt Richard, aſſiſted by 


Moreton, biſhop of Ely, a perſon of fingular pene. 
tration und addrefs. They agreed to declare for 
Henry, earl of Richmond, who' ſhould marry 
Flieder zeth; daughter of Edward IV. and by 

alliance unite the intereſts of both houſes in his fa. 


| Richard in'thecourſe of his progreſs through the | 
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gur, They communicated heir ſcheme to 1. © 
old counteſs of Richmond, and the queen dog. 
| ho {till continued in the {anGuary of Weiminfter 
Both theſe, princeſſes. approving” tho. propory 
friendſhip, was eſtabliſhed between them and te 
duke of 9 0 and each began to engt Fin] 
|; their, adherents, In the mean time, the counts 
: dowager. of | Richmond dif patched. two me Ten 
to her, ſon, in, Brittany, to, acquaint Him with, 
|| meaſures that had been, entered into in his faut, 
and the terms on which he was invited to England. 
l Pn SOFAS of this advice, he repaired fo the 


court of Brittany, and related the particulars of the 
nee 


1 lan to- the duke, who: promiſed his. concurre 
PPPrt He then ſent letters to his mothe, 


| 
| ' and ſu 1. 
informing them of 


and the duke of Buckingham, 
the progreſs he had made, and deſixing they woulg 
prepare for His reception in the be zinning of 
October. Theſe fucceſſes animated the reſolution 
of the confederates, who reſpectively began to exer; 
their power and influence in promoting the main 
deſign. Richard ſuſpecting that ſome plot was 
forming againſt him, advanced from York towards 
the centre of the kingdom, giving out orders for 
the troops td be in readineſs to march on the firf 
notice. He then ſent a meſſenger to the duke of 
| Buckingham, whom he imagined to be at the head 
of this conſpiracy, enjoining his attendance at court 
but inſtead of. obeying the order, he collected his 
forces, and retired to the weſtern provinces, where 
he expected to be joined by the reſt of the confede- 
racy. The king, alarmed at the preparations which 
| Buckingham had made in ſo ſhort a time, deter. 
' mined to go in queſt of the duke, and engage him 
before he ſhould be reinforced ; but an unfore- 
ſeen accident kept them aſunder. Buckingham 
had advanced by haſty marches, to the ſide of 
the Severn, in order to join his friends in the 
counties of Devon and Dorſet, but the river had 
} overflowed its banks to ſuch an extent, that, for ſix 
days, he could neither paſs the ſtream, nor find ſub. 
ſiſtence where he. hd ee e His men, 
| alarmed with ſuperſtitious terrors at this extraor-- 
; dinary event, and at the ſame time diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, abandoned their camp, and 
Buckingham in a few days was left with only one 
; ſervant, who was faithful enough to er, his 
maſter in diſtreſs. He had now no other reſource 


2 
* 


than that of concealment, there expecting the ar- 
; rival of the earl of Richmond, or ſome other ac- 
| cident might occaſion à revolution in the govern- 
ment. Thus forlorn he fled; diſguiſed in the habit 
of a peaſant, to the houſe of one Banniſter, a crea- 


ture who had ſubſiſted on his bounty, and been 


raiſed by him to a moderate eſtate near Shrewſbury. 
But this ungrateful wretch betrayed him to t 

| ſheriff of Shropſhire; who conducted him to 

| Saliſbury, Ar by was beheaded without form of 

trial. "His friends, alarmed at the news of this 

diſaſter, concealed themſelves in different retreats, 
and a great number of his adherents paſſed over to 


this 


CCC 
| Richard. being thus unexpectedly. , 7, 1484. 
ſucceſsful, he Gerificed a great num- A. D. 148 
ber of victims to his cruelty and ambition; but to 
attach lord Stanley; huſband to the counteſs of 
Richmond, more firmly to his intereſt, he created 
him lord high conſtable of England. During theſe 
tranſactions Richmond - received ſecret aſſurances 

from ſeveral noblemen, that he might rely on their 
1 ſupport, whenever they ſhould find a proper op- 
rtunity to declare againſt Richard; and 45 
theſe was the lord Stanley, who was ſo much ſul- 
pected by the king, that he could not obtain leave 
io retire into the country, without leaving his ſon 
J court as an hoſtage... As Richard knew that the 
earl of Richmond could be only formidable ow 
his projected marriage with the princeſs Han, 4 
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to make her 
= fected. — 89.45 the xgmova 
nt wile, and! prevailing on, the pope wot Fl 
"(ation for ag inceſtuous marriage, He there. 
25 began the res % this ſtrange projet, by 
a large offers to queen-dowager; a 
onfirming the ſame by A "eg oath, wan at an 
of the lords ſpiritual and tempora TIN 
lured by theſe offers, the queen left the ſanctuary 
4 repaired / to court with, her ee. daughters, 
where cf ey Mente graciouſly received. aving, as 
he imagined, accompliſhed the moſt et. part 
75 his plan, Richard engste means, for the 
oval i his Wife, v o had borne, him, only one 
pa who. died about this time; and ſhe herſelf, 
being in a declining ſtate of health, ſoon followed 
him. He was NOW, at liberty, o wed his niece 
Eliza zabethz but ſhe received his addreſſes with 
horror, and begged. he,would 7 deſiſt Tomy the the 


own, onſort. a g 
* "if is is | 


diſagreeable ſubject: however, he did not d 


of wercoming her antipathy, though he Ge 0 


by deſign, think ing it impolitig to force hen incli. 


him to haſten his attempt for an invaſion, in order 
to prevent Richard's marriage With :” Princeſs 
Elizabeth, which would prove fatal to all their 
hopes. The carl, ſenſible of the urgent neceſſity 
of this attempt, without delay eſcaped into France, 
dteading the. treachery, of, Peter Landais, the 
duke of Brittany's 8 F Who h entered i into 
2 negociation with Richard. for derne him, 


where Charles VIII. who after the, death of his 
father Lewis had, ſucceeded to the = 


his enterprize againſt that kingdom. 


had been confined, now, made his 
joinin Henry, animated im to n 
vith all poſſible expedition. 
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tended hy an to the invader;; but Gig Wilm 
had a private conference with Henry, whom be 
ured of his brother's aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he 
could act with any proſpect of ſafety to his ſon, 
hom the tyrant ſtill detained as an hoſtage. 

ichard, not knowing where his enemy would 

nd, had aſſembled his forces, and fixed his pat: 
at Nottingham, in the center of the kingdom 4 
and having received advice that the carl 1 2 T3 


aneh to London, determined to attack h in Nee competitor, who had 


u rout ; and with this view encamped Wye! 
iceſter and Coventry. Having granted am- 


"Bo empowering perſons in the different 
« 26. | 
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vancing, was: 1 f Gilbert Tal by 
0 


the mean time all the exiles flocked 1 
to the carl of Richmond in Brittany, and ſolicited 


9, FOR. afforded || 
him, countenanc e and protection; and being, as I} 
uſual, defirous of riſing diſturbances in England, Jj 
ſecretly encouraged the carl in collecting troops for 
The earl of 
Oxford, who on his being Tafpedted by Richard ; 
eſcape, and 
ake the attempt 
ey alſo informed 
1 ben they a 09a? congu of. 4 | 


I | rangued, their, kroopb "the carl, of 
"| a morien to the ſeſt. in order 1000 1 4 
that divided the two armies; by which 6: 


| | habe a | 
| {perceiving that the duke of, Norfolk prove do) -his 
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Sir Walker Bun geo, and Sin Th 190 
with their fr and the ; crſong Fs 
99 N in Toy camp, A afforded- 
ab 125 . of future ſucgeſß. 


Gil inchon 
um à fayour 
The cart now drew 8 
1555 of 1 e and took poſt, at Athers 
e d Henry, having preconcerted, affaim 
with the two b others, Braff to. Leicelter, 


where he propoſed- a 0 A dra Lye engage. 


ment; pt hearing that Richar 


from, th at town, with the ſame deligh, e | 


mi d to meet bi him in t e mid way. ei 10 
CORE two. armies "ANG; in ſight. of cach other at 


(vel, [ iN 
at the head of 5 thoul: and wy 3.9 


900 Wa. as 

of Nortoll commanded ,, the vanguard ; Ric ard 

took poſt in the center, with, his crown, gn hie 
d. either as a, mark ot diſtinction, or 


his troops that he was fightin for a 
The earl. of Ricl hmond likewiſe re up 17 


IS 


in two; lines ny lirſt commanded, by the carl..of 
LET. : 


Oxford, and the ſecond by h 

Stanley. who had quitted.,, f Icherſtone, and 

Ratign in a piece of ground, fronting, the: 

dae the two armies, With four eee 
while his brother, Sir William, with el 
ſtood facing him, 


1 # 
Pe 1 " , 
K up 


ichard had too . 
not to diſcoyer, theis, intentions by, t 9. Ne 4 == 


but kept the ſecret. from his o e 
diſcouraging them: 
lord Sianley har Jo 


wever,.he: ſent ar 


1 


| io 
— 306 army,, immediately z.. 
which he only; vali ache would come he 
it was . ambiguous reply . 


raged the king, that he 3 5 pick off 
head of Stanley: f ſon, had he en 


battle, remonſtranc 0 f his er 
8 to him, chat ſuh a cruef act gguld be 
attended with no advantage, a and would certair 
provoke the two Stanleys to join the emy, who 
intention at preſent. might be to remain neuter, a 
leaſt till they maul 8 which, fade, was mo uy 
likely to prevail. The tuo 8 having ha- 


ond. made 


he not only ſecured his right flank, but ob buck. th 


the rab; of baue the ſun Ape 


| | 5rumpets.now ſounded f. charge. The 


with a 


- bi 
rl lug er 12 5 


ne in order to ſurraund the enemy did not giy 
| thim time to execute his deſign, by ſuddenly. pe 
ing bimſelf on the right of Richmond 


This motion cauſing the duke of Noxfolk to halt 
to cloſe his files, which had been too much open 

by the extenſion of the lines, occaſioned a few 
ſolemn pauſes. But ſoon after, both ſides ap- 


proaching nearer to an equality, the battle con- 


Anued with equal ardour. Richard, in order to 
— urage his troops by perſonal valour, galloped 
e front of the firſt line: there obſerving his 


the ſame deſign, he couched Vis lance, and clapping ng 
ſpurs to his Rooks fou 


* with 2 8 in 
30 


death 
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near al Litchfield, - from whence the lord 1 5 
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enty, ſecond. of, August. The 
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death or his own, would decide the victory. He 
killed with his own hands Sir William Brandon, 
the earl's ſtanJard-bearer, and diſmounted Sit John 
Cheyney. As Richard” was thus endeavouring to 
make an attempt on the life of his rival, 'Stanley 
fell Upon the flank of ' Richard's line, driving the 


nen „ ee 


right wing back upon the center! while the earl of 


Northumberland, who commanded a ſeparate body, 
_ ſtood wholly inactive. Norfolk, however, charged 
his numerous aſſailants with more fury than ever, 
and a dreadful carnage enſued, che b; 
was no longer fought upon equal terms; the royal 


| forces were intimidated by the deſertion of Stanley 
und his brother, while it inſpired Henry's army | 
with unuſual courage. Senſible of his deſperate 


fituation, the furious tyrant threw his eyes around 
the field; and diſcovering his rival at no great 
CY he ſoon opened himſelf a paſſage to rhe 
pot, 'where Henry coolly | intrepid, fought in 
perſon. He called aloud to him to pay the forfeit 
of his treaſon, and rebellious invaſion” of his king- 
dom. Henry declined not the combat; but the 
two champions for a crown were hardly engaged, 
When Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his 
troope, ſurrounded Richard, who after performing 
the moſt aſtoniſning acts of valour, fell, covered 
with wounds, in the midſt of thoſe he had flain, 
In this battle about four thouſand of the king's 


. 


atmy-periſhed ; among whom were the duke of || 

blk, lord Ferrers” of Charltey; Sir Robert 
Brackenburg, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Richard 
Ratcliff; while the loſs on the ſide of the victors 


Norf 


was about one hundred men, of whom Sir William 
Brandon was the moſt conſiderable. The earl of 
Northumberland ſurrendered” himſelf à priſoner, 


and obtained a pardon ; the earl of Surry was ſent | 
to the Tower, whence he was afterwards releaſed ; | 
but Cateſby, the infamous tool of Richard, was | 


beheaded the next day at Leiceſter, Aſter tne en- I he was much more'deformed' in the qualities of 


gagement, Richmond devoutly' acknowledged the 


found among the ſpoils of the field, was by lor 
Stanley placed upon the head of Henry, upon 
which the whole army ſaluted him as king. The 
body of the tyrant was found among the 

beſmeared with blood; and being thrown eareleſsly 
on the back of a horſe, was thus carried to 
Leiceſter, where, after having been expoſed two 
days, and treated with great indignity, it was 
buried in the church of the Grey-Friars, in a private 


manner ; but Henry, in reſpect to his former | 
dignity, ordered ' a tomb to be placed over his 


grave. 
Thus » 


tious, - cruel, unrelenting tyrant, after a reign of 


two years and two months, who was ſlain in 


the battle of Boſworth, which was fought” the 
twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, - He was the laſt of 
the Anjouvin race, ſurnamed Plantagenet, who had 
ſat on the Engliſh 'throne for the ſpace of three 
hundred and thirty years; and with his death cloſed 
the civil wars between the | houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, - aſter raging near thirty 'years, and in 


nich above one hundred ' thouſand ' Engliſhmen 
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This king's device being a white boar, ang Hen 
VII. a dragon* at the bottom is repreſenrey.? 
dragon overcomirig'a/ boar; the dragon was the 
enfign of Cadwallader, the'laſt' King of Bf 
ſaid to be the anceſtor of Henry VII. 


tain, 
© Richard'was married to Anne, ſecond dad 


= 


ghter 


ſhe! died, as ſome hiſtorians have ſuppoſed; g 
12705 given her by her huſband. By this 1:4 
he Had one ſon, whom he created prince of Wales 
and who died a little before his mother, He 
had likewiſe two illegitimate children, John of 
Glouceſter, and Catherine, married to William 
earl of Huntingde n.. 
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be printeſs Blizabeth— du iaſurretti 


Simnel, 


gate of Europe An embaſſy from France. That kingdom invaded=- The French purchaſe a peace Fir William, 
1 of the, Cormſhmen, w6bo are deftated at Blackbeath—Execution of th, 
" dula of York, and of the earl g Warwick—Death of prince Arthur — King of Caſtile arrives in England. In- 


'trigues of the earl of Suffolk—Death and character of Ring Henry VII. 


«Dans IE NI. bang given order 


as 


inidft the joyful acclamariohs bf the people, who 
conſideted him as the auſpicious victor ayer a cruel 


rant, whoſe union with. the fair Elizabeth would [1 but after | | rtec 
put x final period to all animoſity between the two | | its fury, it began to abate, either from the alteration - 
roſes, which had ſo long manured the kingdom 

with the blood of its inhabitants. The root of | 
Henry's farmily- was Jotin, of Ghent, ear] of Lan. 
caſter, fourth fon to Edward III. That prince was 


thrice married; firſt, to Blanche of Lancaſter, by 
whom he had two daughters; Philippa, married to 
John, king of Portugal; and Elizabeth, eſpouſed 
to John Holland, duke of Exeter; and a ſon, who 
afterwards aſcended the throne by the name of 


Henry IV. and whoſe male deſcendants became ex- 
tinct in the perſon of Henry VI. ſecondly, to 


Conſtance, princeſs of Caſtile and Leon, who bore 
him one daughter, married to the king of Caſtile; 
and thirdly, to Catherine, widow of Sir Otter 
Swinford. This lady had for ſome years before 
her marriage lived with John of Ghent as his 
miſtreſs, and during that interval bore him four 
children; John Beaufort, duke of Somerſet ; Henry 


Beaufort, cardinal of Wincheſter ; Thomas Beau- | 
fort, duke of Exeter; and Joan Beaufort, counteſs Þ 


of Weſtmoreland. Theſe children were afterward 
legitimated by the ſame parliament, which excluded 
them from the throne, John Beaufort left a ſon 


called by his own name, who enjoyed his title of 


duke of Somerſet. The latter had only one 
daughter, named Margaret, who married Edmund 
Tudor, duke of Richmond, whoſe eldeſt ſon was 


lenry VII. This prince was the ſole repreſenta- 


tive of the houſe of Lancaſter; and by his mar- 


nage with the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 


of Edward IV. he united in his poſterity the titles 
of the two rival families. He bad early imbibed 
im antipathy to the Lorkiſts, which neither expe- 
rience nor time were ever able to efface; and his 
jealouſy induced him to commit to the Tower the 
earl of Warwick, then only ten years of age. 
When arrived at London, he proceeded directly to 
W Pril's in which church he offered up the 
Tepaired to his lodgings at the biſhop's palace; 
mere, in a few days, he aſſembled a'council of all 


© nobility and gentry then in London, and 
1 emnly renewed the oath he had formerly taken, 
o marry the princeſs Elizabeth.” | His coronation. 
um now fixed for the thirtieth of October. In the 
Teval, while neceſſary preparations were making, 


march of his army, ſet out for London, which 
he entered on the twenty-ſexenth of Auguſt, | 


ard he had taken, and after divine ſervice, . 


U epidemieal diſtempet broke out in London! 


. 
OO 


1 . lie 

four hours; but after it had for a few weeks exerted 
of the air, or from à proper antidote having been 
diſcovered. ' The confuſion this malignant fever 


ployed the interval in rewarding the ſervices of his 
faithful adherents, «© John de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
| was made conſtable of the Tower; Jaſper, carl of 

Pembroke, uncle to the king, alſo his tutor and 
guardian, was created duke of Bedford'; the lord 


* - - 
— ———— . 


ing entirely ceaſed, the crown was placed on 
Henry's head by cardinal Bouchier, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and to augment the ſplendor of this 
ceremony, he inſtituted a body guard; conſiſting of 
fifty archers, called yeomen, under the command 
| of a captain, to be always in attendance on his 
| perſon. But leſt the people ſhould conſtrue this a 
mark of jealouſy, which ſeemed to intimate a diffi- 


perpetual. 5 „ 
Eight days after the coronation; the parliament 
met on the ſeventh of November at Weſtminſter, 
and the king found no difficulty in obtaining an 


ſeemed to have entertained ſome doubt; on what 
claim it was beſt for him to found his pretenſions. 
In his firſt ſpeech, he mentioned his juſt title by 
hereditary right; but leſt that ſhould be inſuffi- 
cient, he added his claim by the judgment of 


enemies; but as this might look like aſſuming a 
right by conqueſt, he enſured to the people the 


inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and 


been denounced againſt Henry and his adherents, 
and paſſed the ſame againſt the late king, under 


1 


Theſe purge Ada ſuch large ſums,” as 
to obviate the neceſht 


parliament for granting a ſubſidy. Henry was not 
perfectly ſatisfied with the ſanction of his title by 
parliament ; for in the following year he applied 
to papal authority for a confirmation of it ; and as 

| 2 ä the 


occaſioned delayed the ceremony; and Henry em- 


Stanley, earl of Derby, and Sir Edward Courtenay, 
earl of Devonſhire. ''The alarming diſtemper hav- 


dence of his ſubjects, he declared the inſtitution - 


act of ſettlement agreeable to himſelf. ' Yet he 


God, who had enabled him to triumph over his 


enjoyment of their former properties and poſſeſ- 
ſions. The parliament having enacted, * that the 
abide in him, and the heirs of his body,” they 
next reverſed the ſentence of attainder that had 


the name of Richard, and his principal partizans. 3 


y of any application to this 


— — 


BF e 


the court of Rome readily laid hold of every 
opportunity of extending its influence, Innocent 


VIII made no ſcruple of granting a bull, in which 


all Henry's titles by ſucceſſion, marriage, conqueſt, 
and the” choice of purlianient, are enumerated. : 
excommunlcation was pronounced alfo againit all 
who ſhould oppoſe his preſent poſſeſſion, or his 


heirs in their future ſucceſſion to the crown. 
gratified his ambition and avarice, 


Having thus 
the king publiſhed a free pardon to all thofe who 
had 155 up arms, on condition of their ſub- 
mitting to his government within a limited time; 
in conſequence of which great numbers quitted 
their ſanctuaries, and took the oaths of allegiance. 
This act of clemency tended greatly to quiet the 
minds of the people, and to introduce peace and 
harinony, among all ranks and orders of men. On 
the prorogation of parliament, John Morton and 
Richard Fox were admitted members of the privy- 
council; the former of whom ſucceeded cardinal 
Bouchier in the ſce of Canterbury; the latter was 
mage keeper of the privy ſeal :. and theſe prelates, 
in conjunction with Ufewick, the ing 0d 

maintained a very powerful influence at the helm of 


ſlate, He. likewiſe beſtowed favours and honours 


P ſome of his particular friends, Edward Stafford, 
tk 10 a 

bath 0 of his family, and to his 
fortune. This proceeded. from Henry's gratitude 


formed the plan of his advancement, and had 
nade way for that great event by his own ruin. 
Chandor of Brittany was made carl of Bath; Sir 
Robert Willoughby, lord Broke 5 and Sir Giles 
Daybeny, lord Fe a ogg 112: 
xs. t%. ..04... Henry now found it neceſſar 
A., P. 1486, {151 his . 
princeſs Elizabeth. 


} 
* Y * to 
romiſe, by marrying: the 
is nuptials were celebrated 


at London with ſuch dende d joy ag di. 
c 


guſted him, who conſidered thoſe expreſſions of po- 
ular ſatisfa * 
the houſe of York, The ſuſpicions which aroſe on 
his occaſion, made him canceive the utmoſt aver- 
ſion to the qu 
during his whol: 
aug amiable, and perfectly, obſequious, was con- 
autly treated by him with the utmoſt coldneſs, and 
ſeldom met Boy a proper. turn of tenderneſs, or 
even of complaiſance; the malignant ideas of fac- 
tion, in his lullen mind, prevailing over every ſen- 
iment of conjugal affection, Indeed, he, always 
iſcovered a ſupercilious diſpoſition towards the 


triends of the houſe of York, many of whom felt 


the dire effects, of his invincible antipathy. After 
the ceremony of his nuptials, the king made a pro- 
grefs into the northern counties, where Richard had 


many firm adherents, in order to remove their 
prejudices by his preſence and converſation. He 


pailed his Eaſter at Lincoln; and during his reſi- 


dence in that place, information was ſent him, that | 


yiſcount Lovel, with Sir Humphry Stafford, and 
bis brother Thomas, had privately left their ſanc- 
tuary at Colcheſter ; but regardleſs of this intelli- 


gence, he proceeded to. York, at which place he was 
informed, that the Staffords were approaching to 
vel, at the 


inveſt the city of Worceſter, and that 
head of three or tour thouſand men, was advancing 
to, ſürprize him in York, This information 
8 


* 


a ſhort time they raiſed a body of three thouſand 
men, the command of whom was conferred on rhe 


duke ot Bedford. This nobleman was expreſaly 
commanded, not to approach too near the enemy: 
diſ- 


but to try every lenient method, in order to 


jerſe them; W. to publiſh a pardon in the 
W's name, 


e duke of Buckingham's eldeſt ſon, was reſtored 


to the memory of Buckingham, who. had firſt 


ction as ſo many marks of affection. to 


een, and diſturbed his tranquillity || 
ole reign. His conſort, though vir- | 


alarnd, but did not intimidate Henry, who hay. 
ing ilſued. orders for eg troops in the county 
of Vork, ſuch was the ſuccels of his officers, that in 


to all whe, ſhould: lay down their 


Tur NEW axy COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| 


arms and ſubmit, This expedient ſucceegeg 

Henrys wiſhy having had a greater effect on 0 
commander, than on his followers ; for La 
through fear of being deſerted by his troops oy 
tired alone into Lancaſhire, where he lay ſome ng 
.coOhcealked;; and then e roſſing the ſea, repaited tg ch 
court of the ducheſs of Burgundy. The two af. 
tords, When informed of this miſcarriage, raiſed the 


* 


Pa E 
I 


ſiege of Worceſter, and took ſanctuary I the Church 
of Colgham.; but it appearing that the Privileges of 

that plice/did' not exrend td treaſonable offence, 
they were taken thence by force. Humphry vas 
88 J executed at Tyburn, but the younger 


| brother obtained a pardon, in conſideration of his 


youth, and his plea of having been miſled by his 
brother. Tbe ſbppreſſion of this rebellion wa; 
followed by the birth of. a prince, who was named 
Arthur, in memary of the renowned Britiſh here: 
from whom the king affected to derive his origin. 
The nation cheriſhed” foe hopes, that this even, 
would kindle the king's lukewarm affections into a 
glow of conjugal love; but when they perceived 
he was inflexibly obdurate ; that be diva the 
coronation of his queen; difcovered an inveterate 
hatred on all occaſions to the houſe of York; and 
that his: temper was moroſe and reſeryed, they be. 
gan to conceive an averſion to him. His enemies 


a bad exchange; they even hinted the king's inten- 
tion of murderivg the earl of Warwick, | ſon to the 
duke of Clarence, whom he had committed to the 
Tower; and a report was propagated among the 


| now took occaſion to inſinuate that they had made 


to Edward IV. had cluded his uncle's cruclty, by 


making his eſcape from the Tower. The univerſal 
Joy expreſſed by the people at this report, induced 


Richard Simon, . a prieſt of Oxford, to diſturb 

Heixy's government, by raiſing a pretender to his 

crown; W he made choice of a Pupil 
Si 0 


of his, one Lambert Simnel, the illegitimate ſon of 


a mechanic, a youth endowed with extraordinary 


abil;tics and perſonal accompliſhments. - The ſe. 


ditious prieſt had firſt inſtructed his pupil to per- 
ſonate the duke of York; but another report pre- 
vailing about that time, that the earl of. V arwick 
had taund means to <ſcape from the Tower 
and obſcrving. that this report was alſo attende 
with equal fatisfa&tion, he changed his plan, and 
made Simnel perſonate that unfortunate prince, 
Though nature had formed him for the part he 


vas to act, yet he was thought to be better informed 


of ſuch circumſtances. as related to the royal family, 
and particularly of the carl of Warwick's adven- 
tures, than he could have learned from Simon; 
whence it was conjectured, that the plan of this 
conſpiracy was laid by perſons of a higher rank, 
and that he had received proper inſtructions from 
the partizans of the Neu of York, It was even 
ſuſpected, that the queen dowager, diſcontented 
with the king, and offended at the ſtate of abſolute 
inſignificance to which, he was reduced, favoure 
this ridiculous enterprize. Henry himſelf ſeems to 
have been of this opinion; for he ſoon after cauſed 
the queen dowager to be cloſely confined in ih 
monaſtery of Bermondſey, and ſeized all her Jands 
and revenues; nor did the ever regain her liberty, 
but ended her life.in poverty, ſolitude, and confine- 
ment. When Simon thought his pupil) perfect in 
the part he was to act, he ſent him to Ireland, 
where the deception was not e diſco- 
vered, and where the houſe of Vork had a number 
of friends among the people, Clarence having 50 
their governor. Simnel on his arrival in Irelan 
addreſſed himſelf to the carl of Kildare. That cre- 
dulous OO ANY B2 a true P 
net. The populace followed his 1 10 
Mal was ered with acclamations o Joh: and 


crowned in Dublin, with: a diadem taken, om 
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. rg in, under he title of Eduard Nit 
= 5 Ty this revolt in its infancy, Henry 
A Warwick to be. taken from the Tower," and 
CE receſſion throught the Principal, ſtreets, of 
"kd, in 13 This expedient had Its proper, effect. Jn}. 
Fodlind; bur in Irclagd/ it was thought a ſtate 5100 
inthe King Was teptoached with having exhil ited}, 
« counrerfeir Warwick. 


* 10 the intan time John, ear] of Li ncoln, ſon of John! | 


del Pole, op enly, el ſpouled Simnel's cauſe, This“ 
. ewa, ve pofleſſed ca pacityand courage, whom {fl 
7 uncle R Richard Had dectited reſumptivé heir 4 
the ctown, pen eſpouſed; his "cauſe, and embarked } 
is rs, in 
5 ry dowager of But rgiindy, proper 177 
10 dif the ſucceſs of this enter prive., That princeſs if 
by her virtuou conduct had acquired great au- 
on 
g oohothe ample dowry*: ie Inherited, 
her late huſband, Charles the bald | 
Henry's behaviour, to 9 10 Hiece, ar and the inveter 0 
de had diſcovered. to the partizaris' 0 of the houſe 
York, ſhe readily engaged! in the 'Fcheme' of Bll 
(abe and after conſulting: with Lincoln and 
el hired a body of two. thouland' German vete- 


tans, 'commaritied by Martin Schyart, and ſent. them | 


to join Simnel in Ireland. 
Elared with 


the ſear” of War in Eügland, where, they flattered 
themſelves with being joined. by. all 'who 
the houſe of York. Henry, inf formed of their, in⸗ 
tentions, was employed i in making preparations, to 
defend his throne againſt the impending ſtorm; and 
having levied troops in different parts of the king- | 
dot, he put them under 10 1 of the duke 
of Bedford, and the earl 0 Oßtord. The Aae of 
Dorſet, he confined in the ek roma. ſulpicion 
that he would reſent the 3 nur Fo. ſuffexed 1 by the 
Jueen dowager, his mother, Rat to, 58 e PEO» 
ple, by an appearance, of devotion, 17 1e made a. pil⸗ 
image to the mrine of our lady | Er wp | 
5 famous for working miracles... The in urgen 
now landed near Foudrey,, in Lancaſhire, , directing 
their march towards York ; bur finding themſelyes. | 
difippointed | in the hopes they had formed, of WY 
joined by multiry des 0 of the, ngliſh, it was deter? 
mined to give, Henry battle, the firſt opportunity. 
With this view, the earl of Lincoln, marched. to. 
wards Newark, and erde 0 his army, which 
conlilted of only eig ht thouſan an: J men, 99 Be a. 0 
ground, at Stoke, a village Near Fa, | 
mean time Henry with Ae. thouſand. n 5 N 
rached Nottingham, with the reſolution. of, $f f 
Bätzing the rebels without delay. „She {bury fl 
ab Lincoln's deſign upon Newark, "poſted! F 
amel between the enemy an that town. The 
next day, being the ſixth of Jobe, Henry drew up 
his army in order of battle, Upon the plain, which. þ 
being very narrow, he could X exteßd, his. front, | 
and was therefore, obliged | to form bis troops into 
three lines, The inſurgents marched down in, good, | 
order, and attacked the royaliſts with great, intre- 
pidity, hoping that ſhould they be able to break 
the king's firſt line, it would fall back on the other |}: 
wo, whereby his whole army would be thrown. 
into conſuſion. The battle was begun with great 
luty, and maintained for three: hours WILT equal 
ralour on both ſides. The Irifh, deſtitute. of de- 
alive armour, were terribly galled. by, Wo rows: . 
of their affailants ; but the Engliſh troo A under the. 
catl of Lincoln, and the EF under dene 
made ſg noble 11 reſiſtance, that the greater part o 
enry's yanguard was cut to pieces.” In this deſ- 
ee conte „Martin Schwart, was ſlain,” Ink, rl 
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rder tg 1 0 0 with his aunt, Mar- 


1 
tie Flemings, "and lived 80 much iþ ! 
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men, who, fell in Nude field of battle e and 
his tutor Simon, were taken priſoners ; the latter 
being a Prieſt, was committed to cloſt confinement, 
and; never heard of after; but the former, as too 
contemptible to excite any apprehenfions of dan er 
in Henry, was made a ſcullion in his kitchen, from 
whence he was aflerwards promoted to the piace of 
falconer. The lord Lovel was no more heard of; 
but Sir Thomas Broughton eſcaped to his o-] 
eſtate, Where he lived and died in obſcurity. 
Henry, immediately aſter the battle, marched to 
Lincqln, and from thence to Vork, puniſhing in his 
progreſs wich rigour all' thoſe vB had encouraged 
the rebels. To obviate any popular complaints 
that might atiſe from this ſevere treatment; the 
king reſolved to gratiſy his people in a matter 
which for ſome time they bad paſſionately deſired. 
Though: near two years had:elapſed-tincent e queen $ 
marriage, ſhe had not yet been, crowned. Henry 
now;cauſed the ceremony of her coronation to be 
performed on the twenty- fifth of November, with 
the uſual; formalities; and upon this ocανjꝭƷỹ)B, re- 
flored to liberty the marquis of Dorſet, who had 
been able to! clear munkelt of all 1 enter- 
tained againſt him. u ge 5 tes Jo Schnee 
All domeſtic 5 haans Wing at A; b. 1483. 
this period ceaſed, Henry turned his 1429s 
thoughts to the affairg of Europe ; which! renders it 
necellary, to, explain the ſtate of ihe neighbouring 
kingdoms,,jn order to give a juſt idea of his tranſ- 
actions with his foreign neighbours. The throne 
of Scotland was at this time filled by James III. 
who had a narrow genius, with little induſtry' and 
though it was neceſſary for him to commit the reins 
of government 40 his miniſters; he was never able in 
the choice of them to pleaſe either himſelf ſor his 
people. Henry knowing if he attempted to con- 
quer chat kingdom, he ſhould never be able to re- 
rain the Scots in obedience without a regular mill 
tary force, Which was then unknown in England, 
choſe rather to renew a treaty with Scotland; and to 
this end ſent an embaſſy to James. But as the Scots 
never deſired a durable peace, they would only 
agree to a ſeven years truce, which was concluded. 
| was now become formidable by the union of 
Caſtile and Arragon, in the perſons of Ferdinand and 
AIſabella. They had undettakenthe conqueſtof Grenada 
from the Moors, and nearly brdught it to a conclu- 
ſion; and the king being no longer awed by domeſtic 
enemies, began to enter into all the tranſactions of 
Europe, and to be diſtinguiſhed in every war and 
negotiation. France had greatly increaſed. in power 
and extent, having united to the crown Normandy, 
Dauphiny, Champaigne, Anjou, Burgundy, Pro- 


. vence and Gujenne. The nobles of Brittany had 


| ravolted/ againſt their late dyke, Francis II. on ac- 


| count of his; being governed by a favourite of very 
mean extraction, who oppreſſed the people; and the 


king of France conſidered this rebellion as a 
favourable incident for annexing that duchy to his 
a eſpecially as he was invited by the ſtates; to 

ſt them againſt the inrrigues of the duke of Or- 


1: k 70 who being diſguſted: with the lady of Beau- 
| jeu, kater, of Charles VIII. had retired into Brit» 


tany, and greatly inflamed the diſcontented no- 
bility. Charles therefore ſent an army into that 


! duchy, under pretence of delivering the 1 8 


from op reſſion, but in reality to reduce that 
3 At was the intereſt of Charles to 7 


4 


the king of, England, chat no boſlile deſigns were 
entertained, againſt Brittany, and ambaſſadors were 


ent to England for that 149% ap yet che Engliſn 


onarch clearly penetrated into the viewa of 


1 Trance; but either thinking that the attempt 2 
plove abortive, or unwilling to incur the expences 


of a foreign war, he contented himſelf wich ob / 
ſerying A: neutrality. / The French met wich very 


little oppoſition in their progreſs, and the nobleg 
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began to be alarmed for their ſafety, They were 


no convinced, that inſtead of aſſiſting them againſt 


the ambitious deſigns of the duke of Orleans, the 
very power they had called in for the preſervation 
ol their liberty, was labouring to render them ſlaves. 
They therefore retired from the French forces, col- 
| lected an army of ſixty thouſand men, and obliged 
the French to raiſe the ſiege of Nantz. Fluſhed 
with this ſucceſs, they raſhly engaged the French 


army at St. Aubin, and were totally defeated. 


The duke of Orleans himſelf fell into the hands of 
the victors, and the whole. force of Brittany was 
diſſipated. Soon after this misfortune, Francis 
paid the debt of nature, and his death expoſed his 
dominions to a fotal revolution, The duke left an 


only daughter to ſucceed him; and it ſeemed evi- | 
dent the marriage of that princeſs would decide the 


fate of Brittany, But ſhe was in no condition to 


oppoſe the arms of France: for notwithſtanding the 
duke of Orleans was now a priſoner, and conſe- 
quently the pretence for invading Brittany no 


longer exiſted, the | invaders continued their 
operations with the ſame avidity, 
thought proper to act as auxiliary to the princeſs 
Anne; but ſent over only ſix thouſand men; a force 
incapable of effecting any thing deciſive againſt the 
numerous armies of France. They acted entirely 
upon the | defenſive; and inſtead of * relieving, 
plunged the duchy into ſtill greater diſtreſs, - 
A, D. 1406, Let that diſtreſs was not productive 
' = 1499, of. unanimity among the Britons. 
The object of diſſention was the marriage of their 
ducheſs. At laſt: the party of Maximilian pre. 
vailed; and the marriage of the ducheſs with that 
prince was celebrated by proxy, and Anne imme- 
.diately aſſumed the title of queen of the Romans. 
But Maximilian was in no condition to give aſſiſ- 
tance to his diſtreſſed conſort; he was deſtitute both 
of troops and money, and embarraſſed by continual 
revolts of the Flemings. The court of France be- 
gan now to perceive their error. It was found that 
it would: be very difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to re- 
duce the duchy of Brittany by arms, and that ne- 
gotiation only could annex it firmly to the French 
crown, Charles, the young king of France, had 
formerly been affianced to the daughter of Maxi- 


4 


Henry now 


milian; and that princeſs, though too young to con- 


ſummate her marriage, had been ſent to the court 
of France to be educated, and now actually bore 
the title of queen. But notwithſtanding theſe en- 
gagements, it was perceived that it would be more 
advantageous for Charles to marry the ducheſs of 


£ 


Brittany, by which that rich province would be for 


ever annexed to the crown of France. 


could never enjoy a happy tranquillity, but by being 
united to the French monarchy. 


ducheſs herſelf had imbibed the ſtrongeſt prejudices 


„ es Charles, whom ſhe conſidered as the author | 
0 


all the misfortunes of her family ; yet notwith- 
ſtanding her repugnance, ſhe conſented to ſacrifice 
both her engagements and prejudices, to the in- 
A. D. 1497", was celebrated at Langey in Tourane. 
The princeſs was then conducted to St. Dennis, 
where ſhe was crowned, and thence made a public 
entry into Paris. The daughter of Maximilian was 
ſent back to her father ng the duchy of Brittany 


annexed to the crown of France; an acquiſition of 
the utmoſt importance to that kingdom. Maxis 


milian tranſpotted with rage, threatened" the moſt 
dteadſul vengeance againſt Charles. Henry had 


Alla reaſon: to reproach himſelf for his inaction: he 
- , ought to bave ſupported the Britons with s force pro- 


. poryonal to the importance of the union of Brittany 
2 
mA oo 


tereſt of the people; and her marriage 


Ich France. His chagrin ſtimulated him the more 


The whole 
art of perſuaſion was therefore employed by the | 
court of France, to convince the Britons, that they 
nes for alienation... 
N The Britons were J 
influenced, by their ſuggeſtions z but the young þ 


penetration, from 


I: ſplendor, or ; 
head their followers in a manner becoming their 
rank. 
army conſiſting of twenty-five thouſand foot, and 


pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ſt 


uſt a title, tranſmitted to him by h 


revenue an 


to revenge, as he piqued himſelf upon the 3 

his policy. A war with France was always FM of 
ing and agreeable to the Engliſh, and r 
mediately ſummoned à parliament to Im. 


obtain (up 
plies., In this ſpeech, which he promouicel 19 


elf, after mentioning the affairs of Brittan 


told them, that Charles, elated with his ſucceſ; had 
even ſhewn a contempt of England, and refuſed .X 
: | 
ward IV. That ſo warlike a Wie e 
Engliſh ought to reſent this indignity: that for h. 
art he was reſolved to lay claim to the crown 1 
rance itſelf; and by force of arms, to maintain 0 
$0 Fs +7. Is anceſtor. 
that Creſly, Poitiers, and Agincourt, were ſufficient 
to ſhew their ſuperiority over the enemy, and 1 
he did not deſpair of adding new names t0 the 
glorious catalogue: that a king of France had been 
priſoner in London, and a king of England crowneg 
at Paris: events that ſhould animate them to emu. 
late the glory of their forefathers : that the domeſtic 
difſentions of this kingdom had been the ſole cue 
of its loſing foreign dominions, and its preſent in. 
ternal union would be the effectual means of re. 


covering them; that if they had ſuch honours, and 


ſuch an acquiſition in view, brave men ought not to 
repine at advancing a little treaſure; and he hoped 
by an invaſion of ſo opulent a kingdom, to increaſe 
rather than diminiſh the wealth of the nation. 
Thefe were oſtentatious boaſtings ; but people of 

enry's known perſonal cha. 
racer, and the ſtate of political affairs, concluded 


that he did not intend to carry on the war with vi- 


gour. France was not in the fame ſituation, as 
when former kings of England made ſucceſsful in- 
roads into that country, The great ficfs were 
united to the crown; the nation had many able 
captains and veteran ſoldiers, and ſeemed rather in 
a condition to. threaten her neighbours, than to 
afford them hopes of acquiring any conſiderable ad- 
vantages 1 DW: Maximilian wanted the 
d military power neceſſary to ſupport his 

pompous title; and Ferdinand, while he made a 
ſhew of war, was actually negotiating for peace, 
England herſelf was not free from domeſtic diſcon- 
tents ; and in Scotland James III. Henry's friend 
and ally, having been murdered by his rebellious 
ſubjects, was ſucceeded by James IV. who was de- 
voted to the intereſt of France. But the Engliſh 
parliament, inſtead of being influenced by theſe 
conſiderations, were inflamed with a deſire of con- 
ueſt, and of enriching themſelves with ſpoils: they 
dietefore granted the king two fifteenths ; and the 
better to enable the nobility to. attend him in this 
expedition, paſſed an act, by which they were em- 
powered to ſell their eſtates, without paying any 


glory having 8 met 
f, they pre- A. D. 1492. 


The love of military 
now animated the Engli 


pared with the greateſt alacrity to follow their 


prince; and many of the nobility ſold their eſlates, 
that they might appear in the field with the greater 
rrowed large ſums, that they might 


Having obtained ſupplies, and levied.an 


ſixteen thouſand horſe," Henry embarked, and 
landed at Calais on the ſixch of October. Ti 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon being conſidered as an indica- 
tion, that this campaign would ſoon be terminated, 
the king obſerved, „It is of little conſequenee at 
what ſeaſon the invaſion is begun, as one ſummer 
will not be ſufficient for the reduction of France; 

and yet perhaps, at that very time, he had begun 4 
negotiation for peace: for before the expiration 0 


the year a peace was concluded; by the articles o 


j 


[1 


1 5 it was (ed, that the king of France ov 
diſchatge the de t contracted by his queen 1or 
Hils ge. HAS 16> » * vt M 575, "defence 
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„f Brittany, which was ſer down at ſeven 
| defect and forty thouſand crowns ; and ſhould 
hundr the arrears of the penſion granted to Ed- 
alſo Po by an annual tribute of twenty-five thou- 
ward an to Henry, and his heirs. Thus lord 
ſand ſerves; peace and war equally contributed 1 
ww" che coffers of Henry; the former giving him 
the one 1 5 Abbe mentioned treaty. excited 
| i clamour among Henry's ſubjects, who loudly. | 
we ained; that he. had fleeced his people for the 
con de of he war, which he had undertaken | 
my to enrich: himſelf. This year the queen was 
tiered of a ſecond ſon, called Henry, who ſue- 
"eeded to the crown of England. e 

A new pretender was raiſed up on 
A. D. 1493: the continent by the er ae Bur- j 

i more dangerous than Simnel, whom ſhe re- 
5 nat ob Richard Plantagenet, 


lobe of York, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. ſuppoſed 


ſcaped from the Tower, after the death of 
3 3 This impoſtor was a youth of 
engagin addreſs, and 18 ſaid a to have been the ſon- 
of one Warbeck a Jew, of Tournay, who had been 
converted to Chriſtianity, and whoſe buſineſs hav- 
| ing called him to London in the reign of Edward: 
TV. his wife was there delivered of a ſon. He was 
called Perkin, or Peter; and Edward, who was 
ſuſpected of having criminal converfation with 


— 


8 


Warbeck's wife, was his godfather. The comelineſs 


of his mien, and the verſatility of his genius, rendered 
lim extremely well adapted to the part he was to | 
it, After having reſided ſome years in England. 
he was conveyed to Flanders, where he | frequented 
the company of the Engliſh to retain his native 


and perſonal accompliſhments, as attracted the no- 
tice of the ducheſs of Burgundy, lve 
impoſe him on the Engliſh as a better claimant to 
the crown than Henry. 


duke of Yo | | 
with the moſt minute tranſactions of Edward's. 
court, which a child of eleven years old might be 
ſuppoſed to underſtand, and remember. He: like- 


cuttences during his ſuppoſed. reſidence in the 


ſent. him to Portugal, with lady Brompton, wbere he 
continued until Henry declared war againſt France; 
then ſhe directed him to embark fer Ireland, and 
make his appearance in that country, which was 


firmly attached to the houſe of Vork, Purſuant td I ſpiraty in England, 


rſonated al 


her inſtructions, he landed at Cork, and 
Richard Plantagenet, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. 
Being immediately joined by à ſtrong party, he 
rate to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, ex- 
botting them to vindicate his claim, and ſtrengthen: 
dis intereſt by the addition of their vaſſals and de- 
pendents. Chates VIII. imagiued that this pre- 
tender might be of advantage to him during his 
war with renry, and Perkin was accordingſy in- 
ved to the court of France. He was honourably 
receſveg at Paris, acknowledged agreeable to his“ 
pfetenſions, and 3 ſuitable to the dig 
nty of the character he ſuſtained, tilh 4he concluſion 
ol the late peace, When Henry, without effect ap- 
pied to Charles for the ſurrender of this impoſtor, | 

de Freach king, though-he, reſuſedi to violate the 


—_ 


ple, and the latter that of his 
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; retired to Flanders, and artfully 
Jas a, ſtranger to the ducheſs dowager. Margaret 
affected to doubt of the reality of his claim, and 
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addreſſed himſe b. 


examined him in public touehing that point, when 
he replied ſo pertinentiy, and deported himſelf with 
ſuch dignity, that ſhe and all the audience ſeemed 
convinced of his veracity. The ducheſs upon this 
acknowledged his relationſhip, | diſtinguiſhed” him 
by che title of the white roſe Of England, appointed 
him a guard de corps, and ſhewed him every mark 
of honour due to the heir of a crowned head. When 
theſe tranſactions were divulged in England, the 


people ſeemed diſpoſed to favour' the plot, partlyß 


through averſion to the king; and from an aſſua 
rance, that this pretender was identically What 
he aſſumed. Sir William Stanley, chamberlain of 
the houſhold, the lord Fitz walter, Sir Simon Mont 
ford, with ſome others, entered into a confederacy, 


do promote the claim of this youth, and ſent ovet 


emiſſaries to learn the particulars of the tranſactions 
at the Burgundian court. They had ſeveral inter- 


views wich the ducheſts and Perkin; after which they 


wrote to their employers,” aſſuring them of their full 
conviction of the veraeity of his aſſertions, ' Henry 


ſaw his danger, and that the utmoſt prudence was 


—_— 


neceſſary to divert the: force of the  iinpending 
ſtorm. | Could the king have aſcertained the death 


of the real duke of Vork, the conſpiracy muſt have 
fallen immediately to the ground; but of the five 


perſons ho had been empfoyed in the baſe aſſuſſi- 


nation, two only remained alive; ſo that their teſti» 
mony,. thou 


gh they agreed in the ſame ſtory; was 


not thought ſufficient to put the fact beyond all 


doubt and controverſy. However, he found a clue; 


dy means of his ſpies,” which guided him through 
tongue; and, as he grew up, exhibited ſuch mental 


the labyrinch of this myſtery. He diſcovered the 


| bedigree and adventures of Perkin, and traced the 
who: reſolved to || 


whole, conſpiracy! from its firſt formation. The 


| | Rory-was immediately publiſhed for the fatisfa&ion 

With this view! ſhe gave He x 

him private inſtructions, till he was perſectiy ac- || of the chief perſons in the coutt of the pretended 

quainted with the character he was to aſſume. Ele 

was ee in the particulars relative to the 
rk, whom he was to rp together [| 


of the; nation. He even gained over Clifford, one 


prince to diſcover the ſeerets of his party! Henry 
had no ſooner procured neceſſary intelligence, to- 
gether with the names of the principal conſpirators 


in Eogland, than they were arreſted,” John Rateliffe, 
+ lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Montford, Sir Thomas 
| ] Thwaites, - William Daubeny, Robert Ratcliffe; 
vile received a circumitantial detail of all the oc. Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſhwood, whom 
| d | he cauſed: to be apprehended at the ſame time, were 
ſanctuary, the manner of his brother's death, add his J 
own! eſcape. When he + was perfectly verſed! in ; 5 3 | 

thele preparatory lectures, the ducheſs reſd ved he traiton. The lord Fitzwalter was conveyed 10 
ſhould avow his right to the crown of England; J Calais, where he might have obtained his pardon, 
but in the mean time, to diſguiſe her deſign, ſhe |] had not his impatience of confinement prompted 
him to attempt his eſcape ; and, on diſcovery, he 
ſuffeted che rigour of the law, but the reſt obtained 
a free pardon %%%ö«;% STU 109 


convicted of holding treaſonable correſpondence 


with Perkin, and condemned to ſuffer death as 


1% by „ eee 
Having thus ſuppreſſed the con- 5 2204. 
enty turned his . 1494 


attention to the concerns of Ireland, Where he was 


informed, the pretender had 2 powerful friends. 
e 


He appointed his ſecond ſon, Henry, an infant of 


two years of age, viceroy of that Kingdom, and Sir 


Edward Poynings, his deputy, with à very extenſive 


power over the civil, as well as 
8 ſtration. pitt 71 % ; 


military admini- 
PF £53 BEE 30953) 
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At his arrival in Ireland, he made diligent en- 


quic) about toſe whoſe loyalty was in the leaſt ſuſ- 
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ost hoſpitality, promiſed he ſhould have no:ſucs/ | 
8 and diſmiſfed him from biet, cen ooh 
epriwedd of all hopes from that quarter, he 


one 


* 


pected, and in a patricular manner attacked the 


; earls of Deſmond and Kildare, Who had carried on 


an epiſtolary correſpondence with the Pretender. 
The firſt ſtood on the defenſwe, and eluded the 
power of tlie deputy, but the latter was ſent pri- 
ſoner to England, hence he Was Toon diſmiſſed to 
his own country, wich marks of eſteem,” Henry 
wiſely preferring at ſuch a time, acts of clemency 
and indulgence, to thoſe of rigour and” ſeverity. 


He then ſent a meſſenger 0 Ireland, witha forma! 
1 N , -neſty 
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or ENGLAND. 


amneſiy in favour of the carl of Deſmond, and all 


the rebels in that kingdom hoping by that means 
to quench, the embers of rebellion, in a country, 
where the houſe, of York had ſo many zealous ad- 
hexrents: During his reſidence in Ireland, he con- 
venedd a parlia ment, which is famous on record for 
the acts it paſſed inifavour of England. But the 


revalence of, Henry's, darling paſſion, ſubdued that 


onour, which his clemency. had acquired; though 
he poſſeſſod mare perſonal property than any prince 
that had ever ſat on the throne of England, his re- 
dundance ſerved but to ſtimulate his covetous de- 
fires. 10 gratify his; inordinate avarice, he had N 
courſe to the penal laws. The frſt perſon of emi- 
nence who. was aggrieved in this manner, was Sir 
William Capel, alderman of London, who wus con- 
demned in the ſum of two thouſand ſeven hundred 
pounds, ſixtcen hundred of Which he paid by way 
of gompoſiion: but his moſt flagrant act of extor- 
tion and ingratitude, was his proſecution of the 
lord chamberlain Stanley, to whom he in a great 
meaſure r owed his cron and dignity. Sir Robert 
Clifford, who was juſt arrived .in England, repaired 
rivately to Henry in the Tower, where: he (till 
[Sis his court. Being ſummoned to appear before 
the council, he fell, at the king's feet, and aſter im- 
ploring- and receiving full aſſurance of pardon, de- 
clared, that Sir William Stanley was one of the con- 
federates in the cauſe of the pretender. The king 
affected aſtoniſhment at this declaration, charging 
the [informer to be very cautious: of his allegations 
on pain of death, if the ohject of his Charge ſhould 
be found-! inngcent. Clifford perſiſted, and the 
chamberlain was: put, under an arreſt , and on ex- 
amination owned to the charge, though it amounted 
to no mare than a declaration, that he would never 
bear arms againſt Perkin, were he certain that he 
was the ſon of Edward IV. from this; frank con- 
feſſion, we may conjecture, that he confided in the 
ſervices. he had done the king, and the influence 
of his brother, the carl of Derby, who had married 
ach mother. But his wealth proved his de- 
lruction, and all the favour he could obtain, was 
the reſpite df ſew days, that he: might prepare 
himſelf for. death, which he did mot: Giffer»ti}-'the 
beginning of the (following, year, whom he / wat flies 
cerded in his office by, lord Daubeny(/ a noblemah 
of 5 „Ahe! king found in) Stanley's 
caſtle of Holt, forty thauſknd-mayks in mbneyand 
plate, beſides. jewels, furniture, cattle and effects to 
an itnmenſe Value, and an eſtate of three! thbuſund 
pounds a yer. Theſe inſtances of avitice and in- 
gratitude, incurred the general: deteſtation of the 
ople, who vented their ſpleen in ſevere libels and 
tires againſt the judges, the council, and the king 
himſelf. Who: was ſo incenſed, ! that he ordeted five 
obſcure perſons, detected in diſperſing che yapers, 
to be executed. tor treaſon, !)- 1c T7 $176 Ay e | 
A P. 14% „E this conduct of Henry, the ſpirit 
Tor * 495 of rebellibn was rouſed, and the pre- 
tender's party began ta put themſelves in motion. 
Theſe alarms determined Henry to make a progreſs 
into Lancaſhire, unden pretence of paying a viſit to 
his mother, and his father-in-law, the earl of Derby, 
to ſatisfy them concerning the _— of the ſen. 
tence, paſſed upon their brother, Sir William Stan- 
ley, During Henry's reſidence in the notth, Per- 
kin determined to tey bis, fortune in England. 
Accardimgly, having been ſupplied with ſome troops 


and ; veſſels by; the ducheſs f Burgundy, he em- 


barked in, July, and axrived on the coaſt of Kent. 
landed (fore! ot his people to found be pcie 
of the, inhabitants. Theſe endeavoured to inveigle 
the Kentith men, by aſſuring them there was a 
ſtrong armament tired out in Flanders, ſor ſupport- 
ing the claim of the duke of York; but the Engliſh, 
inſtead of acquieſeing with their defire, | conſulted 
the gendemen of the country, who adviſed them to 


— 5 te ern 
| allure! the pretender on ſhorej/ by points 
ances, and then ſecure his = Butte cut Ly 
ſuaded by his ſecretary; fromiventuring his ö 11 
on ſhore, and the Engliſh, finding that he ſu Po 1 
1! their deſign, put to the ſword allichat be had feht 
ſhore, except an hundred and. fiſty, Y ho- were ae 
priſoners to London, and aſter uards exceed cl 
| gibbets along che coaſt, by ine king's order, u 
Perkin, ſeeing the fate of his people retired 
FT Flinders 2fofd e ie aconmn tuning. "Ha 
Henry ſoon after received advice, that the gr. 
| tender had fanded in Ireland, where he had ingler. 
pectations from the friends of the houſe at Yo vg 
whom he had heretofore. been greatly careſſed. BY 
by this time the king had takem every meaſure; pre. 
ventive of commotions in that kingdom; 0 hw 
his deſigns: were entirely fruſtrated, »Beinp Bk | 
therefore of all hopes of ſucceſs! in Ireland, ah . 
paired to Edinburgh, and \demanded-dudience of 
James, in quality of duke of York. Hei wis 20. 
cordingly admitted, and by his ſkill and addteßg. 
wrought on that weak prince, that he not only fe. 
| ceived him with great hoſpitality, but gave him in 
marriage, his on kinſwoman Catherine Gordon, k 
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lady eminent for her accompliſhments, both mental 
e 15) 561 Bt nod Io) word þotts: 
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James now undertook to eſpouſe- . 5 7 
the- claim of Perkin to the Enguſn. N. fy 1496. 
crown, and accordingly afſembled! ac numerous 
army, which he led in perſon to Northumberland, 
i accompanied by the pretender. 'There a manifeſto 
| was publiſhed, inveighing againſt Henry as an 
ulurper ty rant, and murdeter, and promifing ho- 
| Noun and profits, to, thoſe HO ſhould join their 
lawful prince, and aſſiſt him in the depoſition of a 
ö robber, who had deprived him of his crown. This 
(| manifeſto! had very little effect on the Engliſh, Wh 
were ſo intimidated by the ſueceſs and rigour of 
| the reigning king, that they refuſed to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in behalf of a ſtranger; though 
they believed him to be the ſon of Edward; James 
| delpairing of aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, and 
| ſword, 4 Rn „%% öĩÄĩ56b 41 
Henry ſummoned a parliament to 
meet in January, from whom he de- A.D 447. 
I; manded; à ſubſidy for the maintenahee of the 
I; Scottiſh war, though he knew ea peace might be 
eafilyſeffected. As he was aſſured of the ſucceſs of 
his negotiation” with Scotland, he determined to 
leuy the ſubſidy granted with the utmoſt expedition, 
that he might amaſs the money before the conclu- 
ſion af the peace. His eollectots however met with 
a conſiderable oppoſition in the- county of Corn- 
wall; where the inhabitants loudly complained of 
their ſubjection to fo grievous an impoſition. This 
[| diſcontent was increaſed by the inſinuations of one 
Michael Joſeph, a factious blackſmith at Bodmin,” 
and Thomas Flammock, a turbulent lawyer, Wo 
aſſured the people, that the fiefs depending on the 
{; crown,-were the funds aſſigned for the maintenance 
of ſuch wars; and that the king ought to app 
them in caſe of an invaſion from Scotland, and not 
13 his ſubjects under the ſanction of parliament,” 
The populace being ' inflamed by this declaration, 
the lawyer and blackſmith offered to conduct them, - 
till they ſhould be headed by ſome perſon of qui-" 
lity s and they 'immediately armed themſelves with 
ſuch weapons as they could procure. Under the 
lead of theſe two incendiaries, they marched 
through the counties of Devon and Somerſet, their 
numbers continually increaſing in their rout. At 
Taunton they murdered à collector, who had been 
very rigorous in the execution of his office; at 
Wells they were joined by the lord Audley, an an- 
bitious nobleman; who being choſen their leader, 
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willing to indemnify himſelf for the expences of 
the expedition, ravaged the country with fire and 
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ll conducted them through Saliſbury and nene 


4 wi 


who 


he 


' Opened" at Ayto 
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Loadon, according to their original deſign, they ]] James to Henry's demand of delivering up Perkin; 


urned off towards Kent, hoping to be joined by a 


"onfiderable party in that country, the inhabitants 
ok which had been eminent for their zeal and for 


the liberty of the ſubject. | But the noblemen and 


freeholders 
they could 


who returned to their own habitations, 


he inſurgents, Who re to their own NADITATIONS, 
Thoſe who. continued their march, boaſted, that 


they would either give 'the king battle, or make 


themſelves maſters of the, metropolis, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to Blackheath, Wig they en- 
oped between Eltham and Greenwich. Henry, 
had already equi ped an armament for the 
expulſion of any Scottiſh invaders, determined, on 
advice of this inſurrection, to keep the greater part 


of the troops in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, 


| ſending the earl of Surry with a detachment to guard 


the northern frontiers. As the rebels committed no 
oütrages in their rout, he remained. inactive in 
order to found, the principles of thoſe countics 


through which they paſſed, by the numbers which 


ſhould join them, hoping at the ſame time, that 
fatigued with the length of their march they would 
diſperſe. The citizens of London were terrified at 
their approach, till they beheld the king vigorouſly 
exerting himſelf in their defence, and even' plaging 
himſel between, them and the rebels 45 for he no 
ſooner received advice of their encampment on 


Blackheath, than he divided his army into three 


bodies; one of which, commanded by. the earl of 


Oxford, marched round the hill, in order to cut off |! 


their retreat, and, if neceſſary, attack them in the 
rear, The ſecond, . under the command of lord 
Daubeny, was deſigned to charge them in the 
front ; and Henry. himſelf, . with the third diviſion, 


Fat #3 


Audley was beheaded on Tower hill; Flammock 
and the blackſmith executed at Tyburn, and the 
relt obtained his majeſty's pardon. James of Scot- 
ind avalling himſelf of this inſurtection, aſſemhled 
1 army and inveſted the caſtle of Norham; but 
th 100 of Surry ny { its reiste Ne a92, 
ah, wy real id ro be own cage s 
* why reduce the.caſtle, of Ayton, ſituated be- 
off 1 berwick and Edinburgh. But at the deſite 

both 7 conferences were ſoon aſter; 
, under the mediation of Don 


N., 25. 


ive, in 


ſubmitted to the king's mercy. 


had taken ſuch wiſe precautions, that 1 
not obtain the addition of a ſingle man ; | 
which circumſtance diſcouraged a great number of 


| York, and aſterwards proceed with the Deana ONS 


In Vw al 
d Warbeck, 
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truce for ſeven years; importing, that the two 


| r ſubj ſon whatever ; 

that certain points, as yet undecided, 1 be, 

referred to t 0 Labella 

of Spain; and that the e e prolonged 
0 


treaty, it afterwards took place, and produced an 


[1 


oy 


"9 n * 
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| to.Cornwall,, Several noblemen in the county 


bours to join them in making, ned nee 
ous 


I amongft them underſtanding that Perkin was in 


N 
1 0 ; 
be able to place him on the throne of his anceſtors, 


Perkin accepted the invitation: and immediately 
I embarking. with about ſeventy men in four ſmall 
veſſels, landed at Whitſand-bay in the month of 
September. He was joined at Bodmin by a body 
of about three thouſand men, and iflued, a ro- 
I! clamation, in which he aſſumed the title of Richard 
IV. king of England; inveighed bitterly againt 
Henry Tudor; and exhorted the people to take up 
arms and depoſe the uſurper; promiſing, at the 
ſame time ample reward for their ſervice. He then 
| advanced to Nor, intending to eſtabliſh a mas, 
gazine in that place, and keep it as à retreat in 
caſe of , misfortune, _ Finding. on; bis akxival that 
che inhabitants were well affected to the govern- 
ment, he reſolved to take the city hy ſtorm. The 
neceſſary preparations were accordingly, made but 
bis attempt miſcarrying; he was tepulſed yith the 
| laſs of two hundred men, and his den dae 


* 


| ſo greatly diſpirited, that, many, of them xeturne 


Devon aſſembled troops ati their pn expence 10 
repel; the inſurgents : and the. King; ordered the 
lord Daubeny to math towards Exeter, declaging 
he would follow him at the head of a numerous 
3 | army 
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Army. Perkin, alarmed at the news of theſe pre- 
patations, raiſed the lege, and retired to Taunton, 


\ whete he declared he would Hazard an 'engage- 


ment; but in the night withdrew, with ſome of his | BY 
in the metropolitan ſee by Henry Dean, b eeded 


confidants to Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt, Lord 
Daubeny being informed of his retreat, detached 
three hundted horſe to beſet the ſanctuary, till they 
ſhould receive further orders. The rebels now 
findin 

mite to the king, who pardoned them all, except 
a a few ringleaders. He afterwards ſent a detach- 


ment of cavalry to St. Michael's Mount, to ſecure 


the lady Catharine Gordon, the wife of Perkin, 
foreſeeing that if ſhe was pregnant, the r 
would be continued to another generation. When 
ſhe was brought into the king's preſence, he was 

ſo ſtruck with her 7 ray Dice modeſty of deport- 
ment, that he conſoled her with promiſe of pro- 
tection; ſent her under a ſtrong guard to attend 
upon the queen; and beſtowed on her a conſider- 
able penſion, which ſhe enjoyed during his life 
and ſeveral years after his deceaſe. Henry then 
roceeded to Exeter; and on his entrance, pre- 
ented his own ſword to the mayor, as a token of 
his favour and good-will to the citizens, who had 
ſo ſignalized eee in the defence of his 
zovernment. Having thus ſuppreſſed the rebel- 
jon, he here called a council of war to deliberate 
on the fate of Perkin, who ſtill continued in the 
ſanctuary. After much debate, it was determined 
that the king ſhould pardon him, on condition of 
his explaining every circumſtance of the impoſture 


he had ſo long carried on. The deſperate ſtate of | jointure in caſe of the demiſe of her huſband 
his affairs induced him to embrace the king's offer 5 


without heſitation, and quit the ſanctuary. Henry 
being deſirous of ſeeing him, he was brought to 
court, where the king obſerved him from a window, 
but would never admit him into his preſence. 
Afterwards he was conducted to London, and by 
the king's order rode in public through the ſtreets 
from 
chief abettors was executed; and he himſelf ſigned 


tion; but it was ſo defective and contradictory, 
that it ſerved rather to perplex than explain the 
pretended impoſturee. „ 
Perkin, even in his captive ſtate, 
A. D. 1499. tampered ſo effectually with four 
ſervants belonging'rs Sir John Digby, lieutenant 
of the Tower, as 
eſcape, They had for ſome time 
to converſe. with the earl of Warwick, who had 


agreed with him to take the firſt opportunity. to | 


eſcape, which they perceived could not be. done 
without murdering the lieutenant; a deſign which, 
if it had been ſucceſsful, would doubtleſs have 
ſhaken the pillars of Henry's throne ; but the plot 
was diſcovered, and Edmund, carl of Warwick, 
wos beheaded on Tower-hill, while Perkin made 
an inglorious exit at Tyburn with John Walter, 
mayor of Cork, one of his moſt faithful .adhe. 
rents. Tranquillity having now fixed her ſeat in 
England, the avarice of its monarch became more 
flagrant.z who, 0 | 
oatllamentary ſupplies was entirely obviated, de- 
termined to exhauſt the coffers of the rebel yarns 
With this view, on pretence that they were ſubject 
to the rigour of the law, he inſiſted on their being 
indulged with ſeparate 
torted large ſums. He alſo appointed com- 
miſſioners minutely to explore all, that had either 
directly or indiredly aſſiſted and favoured the revolt 
of Perk 
powered to amerce- at diſcretion, every individual 
Who ſhould have the benefit of a pardon; and 


heirs refuſe to make a com 
ſtrous oppreſſions augmen 


ſition. 
the popular clamour 


* 


themſelves deſerted by their leader, ſub- | 


rebellion 


y their means to procure his | 
rmitted him 


as all pretence for the demand of | 


rdons, for which he ex- | 
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the two nations, 
a confeſſion, which was diſperſed through the na- | 


rival in his title to the throne. 
and domeſtic tranquillity now, prevailed, and 
| England might have been the ſeat of uninterrupted 
| felicity, had not the inſatiable avarice of its king 


in Warbeck. Theſe inquiſitors were em- 
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againſt Henry, and were in a great meaſure 


m 


attri. 


buted to the coüncil of cardinal Morton, arch 
| 8 of Canterbury, who died at this eriod to 
the 


eneral joy of the nation; He wag 


ſhop of 
nvinced 
Was the 
ounſel of 


Saliſbury; and the public was ſoon co 
that Henry's extortions on his ſubjects 
effect of his own avarice, and not the c 
Morton. | „ | 
The earl of Saliſbury, nephew to 
king Edward IV. and brother to the A; P. 1501, 
| carl of Lincoln who had fallen in the battle gf 
Stoke, happened in his paſſion to kill a man; and 
though he was a branch of the houſe of York, the 
| king would not indulge him with a pardon, but os 
condition of his appearing and pleading it in 
public. The haughty earl ſo deeply reſented this 
| indignity, that he retired in diſguſt to his aunt 
Margaret, ducheſs of Burgundy, Henry, in order 
to prevent any deſigns he might form to his pre. 


. 
% 


judice, ſent over emiſſaries, who, by large offers 
| and promiſes, prevailed on him to be reconciled 
to the government. At this period, Catharine, 


daughter of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, arrived 
in England, and was married to Arthur, prince of 
Wales, with great ſolemnity, on the fourteenth of 


November, the prince being turned of fiftceen, and 


the princeſs of eighteen years of age. Her dower 
amounted to two hundred thouſand ducats in 
money, jewels, and plate; and a third part of te 

of W ales, dukedom of Cornwall, and 
carldom of Cheſter, was aſſigned the princeſs, as a 
fore his acceſſion to the throne. A treaty ot 
-marriage between the king of Scotland and Henry's 


daughter Margaret ſucceeded this match, which 


was ratified by the Scottiſh ambaſſadors at London 
on the twenty-fourth of January, and the nuptials 
: ſolemnized by proxy amidſt the acclamations of the 


people, who hoped that this alliance would termi. 
eſtminſler to the Tower, where one of his | 


nate the enmity which had ſolong ſubſiſted between 
Bur the general joy which this 


| marriage diffuſed through the kingdom, was ſoon 
4 damped by the death of the young prince Arthur, 


who departed this life at Ladlow about five months 


{ after his nuptials, univerſally regretted by the 
| Engliſh, who from his extraordinary talents had 


conceived happy omens of his future adminiſtra- 
tion. His brother Henry ſucceeded to his title 
475 dignities. bY C 

' Henry's queen, in the beginning 
of this 5 aid the debt o Es A, 01503; 
to the joy of her huſband, who eſteemed it a 
fortunate event, as it freed him from a deteſted 


Public peace 


ſought out new methods of preying on the pro- 
perties of his ſubjects, With theſe mercenary 
views he patronized two infamous miniſters called 


| Empſom and Dudley, who followed the practice 


of the law, and had recourſe to all its chicaneries, 
in preferring indictments and falſe accuſations 
againſt the ſubjects, in order to extort money, 
by way of what thoſe robbers of the public called 
a mitigation. Nay, ſo egregiouſly inſolent were 
they, that they even tried pretended delinquents 


in ring without fair appeal, or verdict of jury; 
4 an i ö 


this violation of the law of equity was coun- 
tenanced by the king, who ſhared in the fruits 
of ſo ſcandalous an oppreſſion ; nor could he be 
diverted from this Aae conduct, by the 
remonſtrances of the honeſt, or groans of the 


oppreſſed; and even practiſed himiſelf, what he 
even ſeize the effects of the deceaſed, Mould their 


Such mon- 


enjoined on his infamous miniſters,; a glaring in- 
' ſtance of which we have in the iniquitous treat- 


1 


| ment of me earl of Oxford,” who was eminently 
„%%% ENTS BT $ONy ET AS OY 5 ee dignified 
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nf ad at this time in conſideration of his ſer- (479 ediments civil :er ſacred. Henry's darlin 
dignine n 


S in the field and the cabinet, in both which 
ices : 


meds, he had acquitted himſelf-to the general 
repo?” | 


ab eobation of his country. Henry took an op- 
Y 


bortunit) ' | „ 
| ham, and was received by Oxford 
alten Vent ence becoming the dignity. of his 
0 On the king's departure, the earl's ſervants 
viſitor. * 
formed . 5 : ſurprized at ſo numerous a train, 
| 900 to the earl and ſaid, My lord, the 
5 = 1 heard of your hoſpitality is great, but I 
e it falls ſhort of the truth. Pray, are theſe 


r menial ſervants?“ 


t occaſion, 
1 Henry affected ſurprize at that 
alder, and replied, By my faith, my lord, 1 
thank you for my good cheer, but I cannot endure 
to have my laws broken in my fight : my attorney 


2 


of paying him a formal viſit at his 


k with you.“ Nor did he fail in verifying 
1 bor che earl was afterwards obliged. 
| tocompound for this miſdemeanour, by the pay- 


ment of fifteen thouſand marks. Such ungenerous 
behaviour excited a general clamour ; and the 
ſpirit of diſcontent was encouraged by the earl of 
guffolk, whoſe profuſion had ruined his fortunes, 
which he hoped to repair by the formation of new 
rojects againſt, the king's perſon and government. 
Having acquired a degree of popularity as the 
ſurviving branch of the houſe of York, he pri- 
| yately engaged, 17 perſons in his intereſt; and 
then a o Flanders, in hopes of receiving 
juccour from the ducheſs of Burgundy. The 
king, on advice of theſe proceedings, employed 
Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of 


| Yammes, to practiſe the very expedient by which 


all the deſigns. of Perkin had been formerly de- 
ſeated, Sir Robert, on pretence of having been 


connections. Intelligence was immediately con- 
veyed to Henry, who ifſued writs for apprehending 


ter of Edward IV. William de la Pole, brother to 
the earl of Suffolk, Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir John 
Wyndham; George, lord Abergavenny, and Sir 


earl of 
material appeared againſt them, were detained 


priſoners during the king's life, Tyrrel, ſuppafed 


to have been concerned in the death of Edward V. 
with Wyndham, and ſeveral others of leſs note 
vere hanged as traitors. Suffolk | repaired to 


injured by Henry, retiring to Flanders, offered his 
ſervice to the earl of Suffolk, and acted his part 
vith ſuch dexterity, that he ſoon diſcovered that | 
nobleman's ſchemes, and the particulars of his 


his brother in law, William Courtney, earl of De- 
vonſhire, huſband to the princeſs Catharine, daugh- | 


Thomas Green, were arreſted at the ſame time 
upon flight ſuſpicion, but ſoon diſcharged.” The 
von, and de la Pole, though nothing 


Flanders, where the archduke took him under bis 
protection, after the demiſe of the ducheſs- 


wager. The prince of Wales was now about 


thirteen years o age, of eminent talents, and a 
robuſt conſtitution ; and his father having deſigned 
him for the church, he had received a more liberal 
education than his brother, The king, unwilling 
to refund one moiety of Catharine's dowry he had 
ready received, ind equally deſirous of obtaining 
the other, propoſed to Ferdinand that the young 
"1dow ſhould be married to Henry, prince of 
Wales, brother to her late huſband the ' Spaniſh 
monatch readily conſented, provided the pope's 
liſpenſation could be obtained, The archbiſhop 
"i Canterbury, a very great divine and able poli- 
clan, honeſtly remonſtrated 


A Fox, biſhop of Durham, whoſe confcience was 
c 


d by intereſt, warmly oppoſed him, averrii 
that the. pope's? 5 op 


diſpenſation would obviate 


rank on each ſide through which his 


The earl, with | 


againſt this marriage; | 


| with 


| of 


paſſion bore down all before it; and though he 
was convinced of the propriety of Warham's rea- 


| ſoning, and alſo, that the action was in itfelf un- 
juſtifiable on principles of moral re&itude ; yet 
rather than refund, he determined to riſkall dangers! 
and inconveniencies, and therefore directed his 
7 at Rome, moſt importunately to ſolicit the 
? 1 


diſpenſation. | 
Ihe parliament aſſembled in the 
beginning of January, and Henry 


A. D. 1 504. 


obtained a ſubſidy for the portion of his eldeſt 


daughter, by which he received much more than 
gentlemen and yoemen on both ſides 


the ſum he had paid to the king of Scotland. He 


now indeed ruled with deſpotic ſway; a flagrant 
proof of which was the choice the houſe of 


commons made, of the venal and wicked Dudley 


for their ſpeaker. 


This parliament even conde- 
ſcended to grant a mercenary ſovereign whatever 
his avarice could crave, to the ſcandalous. im- 
peachment of their own honour, and monſtrous. 
oppreſſion of thoſe whoſe cauſe they had under- 
taken to plead. In the mean time the king or- 
dered the body of Henry VI, to be removed from 


9 2 


Windſor to Weſtminſter, where it was interred with 
great pomp. He alſo applied to the pope for a 


bull to canonize that monarch; but the miracles 
attributed to him after his death were ſo defective, 
in point of atteſtation, that his holineſs would not 


admit him to a place among the ſaints, without 


ſuch a conſideration as Henry's avarice would nor 
permit him to afford; the deſign was therefore, by 


that means, entirely fruſtrated. Fi 
In this year, Henry concluded a 
| tron commerce and intercourſe. 
t ol 


A 


D. 1506. 
| ing of Spain, and conceived a deſign 5 
| of marrying the widow of Ferdinand, king of 


Naples, - that he 1 . by that means obtain the 


large dower which 
4 He therefore directed by private com- 
miſſi 


on, Francis Pearſon, and other emiſſaries, to 
inform themſelves circumſtantially of every thing 
relative to the lady's perſon and fortune. But 
theſe agents, diſcovering that the queen's large 
| jointure in land had been converted into an an- 
nuity for life, they ſet out for Spain, without diſ- 


Fo the intention of their journey to Naples. 
hf; 


claimed king and queen at Bruſſels ; but were pre- 
vented from taking poſſeſſion of that kingdom by 


the war in Guelderland ; and the pregnancy of the 
queen, who was in a ſhort time delivered of a 
princeſs, called Mary, afterwards queen of Hun- 
gary; but the war being terminated, and the 
queen in a condition for travelling, Philip equipped 
a powerful armament, and with his queen, em- 


A. D. 1506. 
ſtorm in the Channel, and the veſſel in which the 


barked on the tenth of January. But 
the fleet was diſperſed by a violent 


king and queen embarked, driven into the harbour 
eymouth in Dorſetſhire. 


fleet, took to their arms; and Sir Thomas Tren- 


ad been aſſigned her in that 


ilip and Joan had for ſome time been pro- 
ed k 


| The peaſants, - 
alarmed at the appearance of ſuch a numerous 


chard, a knight of that county, being informed 


that the king and queen of Caſtile were landed, 


waited on them in perſon, and begged they would 


do him the honour to lodge in his houſe, till the 


king ſhould have notice of their arrival, Philip, 
perceiving that the weather would not admit of 


their immediate embarkation, complied with. his 
requeſt. Henry having been informed of their 


landing, he diſpatched the earl of Arundel to . 


compliment them in his name, and aſſure them 
that he would, wich all convenient {; 
pleaſure of embracing them ; 


, have the 
braci and that, in the 
mean time, they might command his daminions. 


In order to haſten the interview, Philip ſet out ſor 


the court at Windſor, whete he and his conſort 


were 


* * 
f 
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were honourably received; thou 
termined to avail: himſelf of 


Philip: had changed his condition in betoming 
king of Caſtile, the treaty of commerce between 
England and the Low Countries ſhould | be re- 


newed, with ſome alterations in fayour of the 


Engliſh; and Philip readily aſſented to the pro- 
poſal. This affair being adjuſted, Henry Prone: 
a marriage between himſelf and Philip's ſiſter Mar- 
garet, widow of the duke of Savoy; and the king 
of Caſtile being allured by the proſpect of fuch an 
alliance, the contract was immediately fettled, 


Philip engaging to pay three hundred thouſand | 


crowns in heu of a dower to his fiſter, together 
with a very conſiderable annuity. Not content 
with theſe advantages, Henry ſeemed reſolved to 
detain his gueſt till he ſhould deliver up the ear! 
of Suffolk, from whoſe ſchemes and influence he 
ſtill apprehended ſome commotions. He therefore 
took 'occafion in a private conference with Philip, 
to ſay with' ſome emotion, “ Sir, you have been 
ſaved on my coaſt, I hope you will not ſuffer me 
to be wrecked on your's.” When the King of 
Caſtile defired to know the drift of that addreſs, 
Henry replied, © 1 mean that wild extravagant 
fellow, my ſubject; the earl of Suffolk, who is 
rotected in your country, and begins to play the 
ool when others are tired of the game.” To this 
Philip anſwered, © I thought your preſent circum- 
ſtances had raiſed you above all ſuch apprehenſions; 
but ſince his reſidence in Flanders gives you dif- 
uiet, I will baniſh: him from my dominions.“ 
The Engliſh monarch . 
him in his power, Philip told 
ſuſion, that he could not deliver him up conſiſtently. 
with his honour; and that ſuch a ſtep would 'ſtill 
more detract from the character of Henry, as the 
world would thence conjecture he had treated his 
gueſt as à priſoner, I will venture to incur the 
15 Algrare, ſuid Henry, “and ſo your honour will ö 
remain inviolate. Philip, finding him fo ſolicitous, 
| anſwered; © Sir, you give law to me, and I will 
dictate to you in my turn: Suffolk ſhall'be deli- 
vered up to you, but on condition of your paſſing 
your honour that his life ſhall be ſafe.” The pro- 
ſal being agreed to, Philip wrote to the earl of 
Buftolk, affuring him that he had obtained his 
pardan; which aſſurance being alſo confirmed by 
an expreſs. meſſage from Henry, that nobleman 
returned to England, and was committed priſoner 
to the Tower. On the earl's arrival, Philip was 
permitted to purſue his voyage, aſter a reſidence of 
three months in England, during wich he was in- 
ſtalled a knight of the garrer, and conferred the 
honour. of the golden fleece on the prince of 
Wales. 2 1 


A. D. 1807. 


this 
Sir 


him, in ſome con- 


Empſon and Dudley ſtill continued 
their extortions, and in the courſe of 

r commenced a ſevere proſecution againſt 
filliam Capel, on pretence of miſconduct 


during his mayoralty, and fined him in the ſum of 


two thouſand pounds; but being exaſperated by 
former extortions he refuſed payment, and Was 


committed to the Tower, Where he remained till 


the death of the king. In the midſt of theſe vile 
0 preſſions, 21 was ſeized with the gout, 
ch gradually affected his lungs, and produced 

a ſevere aſthma; notwithſtanding which he conti- 
nued to tranſact the affairs of government, till his 


ſtate of health threatening approaching diſſolution, 
he began to make preparations for futurity. This 
viſitation of heaven, prevented the ſolemnization 
of the nuprials. between him and Margaret of 


Auſtria, though the contract had paſſed the conſent 
of all parties. Henry finding himſelf in a gradual” 
decay, affected concern at the extortions of Emp- 


fon ud Dudley, diſcharging all priſoners that were 


| 
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| mſc ie accident that 
drove them into England. He propoſed, that us 
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| (confined for debt under forty ſhilling 
other religious foundations, finiſhed 
the hoſpital of the Savoy, and buil 
chapel in Weſtminſter abbey, called 
BERNE COIN 

Henry's diſorder now returning in 
a moſt violent degree, it ſoon carried 


utiful 
name 
A. D. 1 509. 
him off chis ſcene of exiſtence, on the 
ſecond of April, in the fifty-third year of 
and the twenty- fourth of his reign. He bequeatiys 


twenty. | 
his age 


to his ſon Henry the crown of England, 
with eighteen hundred thouſand pounds 
jewels, and plate, depoſited in the vaults of his 
palace at Richmond, He was born at Pembroke 
caftle, and, as lord Bacon juſtly obſerves, « jj;;1 
buried at Weſtminſter, in one of the ſtatelieſt and 
daintieſt monuments of Europe, both fer the 
chapel, and for the ſepulchre ; ſo that he dwelleth 
more richly dead in the monument of his tomb 
| than he did alive at Richmond, or in any of hi, 
palaces.” RE * 5 
By his queen Elizabeth, of the houſe of York 
eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. he had three ſons 
and four daughters; Arthur, who died before him, 
in the ſeventeenth year of his age; Henry, who 
ſucceeded him on the throne; and Edmun , Who 
did not live to the years of difcretion, Of his 
| daughters, Elizabeth and Catharine died in their 
childhood; Margaret eſpouſed James IV. king of 
Scotland ; and 'Mary, who had been betrothed to 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, was married to 
Lewis XII. king of France; and after his death 
to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. | ED 
Many ſalutary ſtatutes were made during this 
reign; but the moſt important one was that, by 
which the nobility and gentry were allowed to 
break the antient entails, and alienate their eſtates; 
by which means the great fortunes of the barons 
; were diminiſhed, and the property of the commons 
e d Tn 
In this reign laws were made againſt the ex- 
portation of money, bullion, and plate. Foreign 
merchants, who imported commodities, were oblig- 
ed to expend all the money they acquired, by their 
ſales in Engliſh commodities, to prevent the ſpecie 
being carried in a clandeftine manner out of the 
kingdom. The exportation of horſes was prohi- 
bited; and in order to promote archery, no bows 
were to be ſold at a hi fer price than ſix ſhillings 
and fourpence of NT ney. ts 
Beſides the chapel in Weſtminfter-abbey, Henry 
rebuilt, in 1498, the royal palace of Shene, which 
had been conlumed by fire, and gaye it the name 
of Richmond, which it'ſtill retains. © He likewiſe 
founded a chapel in Windſor, and ſeveral monaſte- 
ries of Dominicans and Franciſcans, He turned 
into an hoſpital the palace of, the Savoy, built 
under Henry III. by Peter, earl of Savoy: and he 
expended fourteen thouſand ' pourids in building a 
large veſſel, called the Great Harry, which was, 
properly ſpeaking, the firſt” ſnip in the Engliſh, 
During the laſt perio 
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d, arts and ſciences began 
(curity under which they 
had been ſo long concealed. The city of Con- 
ſtantinople having been taken by the Turks, the 
Greeks, among whom ſome remains of learning 
were ſtill preſerved, being ſcattered by thoſe en- 
thuſiaſtic barbarians, took ſhelter in Italy. and 
imported, together with their admirable language, 
a tincture of their ſcience; and their refined taſte in 
poetry and literature. The purity of the Latin 
tongue was alſo revived; the ſtudy of antiquity 
became faſhionable ; and the love of learning gra- 
dually ſpread over the natlon. But What ſtill more 


[1 


Uonrctbored to difltminate the "ſciences, was the 


— 


1 iſcovery of the art of printing, William Caxton, 
itizen and mercer of * London,” being ſent am 


baſſador 
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| 1. fador by Edward IV. to the duke of Burgundy, 


in ſeful art, during his abode in the Low 
1 ured fe 125 England about 
b I 474. He tranſlated ſeveral books from 
| the French and printed them himſelf in one of the 
| = ls in Weſtminſter-abbey, by permiſſion of 
f - Ilip, the abbot. The book on The Game 
0 Cheſs,” dated 1474, but without Caxton's name, 
of -nerally reckoned the firſt production of the 
En liſh preſs. The invention was ſoon purchaſed 
h 1 55 monaſteries, and preſſes were ſet up at Ox- 
brd. Cambridge, St. Albans, and other places. 

During the reign of Henry VII. Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, a Genoele, in 1492, ſailed from Cadiz, on 
the voyage, by which he diſcovered America; and 
: few years after, Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, 


Joubled the cape of Good Hope, and opened a new 
aſſage to the Eaſt Indies: events that were at- 


ended with the moſt important conſequences, with 
po to all the nations of Europe. Commerce | 


6 navigation being thus enlarged, induſtry and 


the arts were rapidly propagated ; the nobles. ſpent 

their fortunes in expenſive pleaſures ; and men of 

inferior rank not only acquired a ſhare in landed 

| property, but created a property of a new ſpecies in 
ſtocks, commodities and credit. | 

It was only by accident, that Henry VII. had not 


a ſhare in the great naval diſcoveries, by which that |]: 


| ave was diſtinguiſhed. Chriſtopher Columbus, 
er he had been ſeveral times repulfed by the 
court of Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother Bar- 
tholomew to London, in order to explain to Henry 
his great deſign, and to obtain his aſſiſtance in its 
execution, The king invited Chriſtopher to come 
to England ; but his brother being taken by py- 
rates, was detained in his voyage; and in the mean 
while, Chriſtopher having obtained the countenance 
of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall ſquadron, and 
happily executed his enterprize. Henry, thus diſ- 
appointed, fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, 
ſettled in Briſtol, and in the year 1498, that ma- 
riner failed to the weſtward in ſearch of new diſco- 


veries. Cabot reached the continent of America in. | 


about the ſixteenth degree of north latitude ; and 
lailing ſouthward along the coaſt, diſcovered New. 
| loundland and other countries, but returned to 
England without making any ſettlement. A like 
attempt was made by Elliot, and other merchants 
of Briſtol, in the year 1502. Thus, in the courſe 


of a few reigns, a general revolution took place in | 


| human affairs, and people gradually attained that 
ltuation, with reſpect to arts, ſciences, commerce, 
and other great improvements of different kinds, 
in which they have ever ſince perſevered. 
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Charaer of Hemy Vll. 


Henry was tall, ſtrait, and well · ſhaped, : though | 
Nender; of a grave aſpect; and ſaturnine complec- 


tion; auſtere; and referved in his addrefs and con- 
verſation, except when he had a favourite point to 
gan, and then no man was more eloquent or per- 

uaſive. He poſſeſſed a genius happily adapted to 
government; particularly ſo to the factious times 


in which he lived. He loved peace without fear- 


ing war. Though filled with continual ſuſpicions 
of his ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered no ti- 


| midity, either in the conduct of his affairs, or in the 


day of battle; and though often ſevere in his pu- 
niſhments, he was commonly leſs actuated: by re- 
venge, than by the maxims of policy. He inhe-. 
rited a fund of good ſenſe, greatly improved by 


ſtudy : his prudence and valour maintained order 
and regularity in the ſtate; and by theſe royal 
qualities, he humanized the ferocious manners of 


the nobility. His judgment was ſound; his ſagacity 
deeply political; and he poſſeſſed in a peculiar 
manner, the art of turning all his domeſtic troubles, 
and all foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: 
hence he acquired the appellation of the Engliſh 


Solomon, and was univerſally allowed to be the - 


wiſeſt crowned head at that time in Europe. His 
laws were prudently enacted, punctually executed; 
and he was a warm patron of arts and commerce, 
thoſe inexhauſtible ſources of wealth. Yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, that notwithſtanding all his good 


qualities, the reign of this great monarch was more 


advantageous to his people, than honourable to 
himſelf, on account of two leading paſſions, by 
which his ſoul was comtinually agitated, and his 
conduct ever influenced: theſe were, a fear of 
loſing his crown, and a deſire of amaſſing riches. 
His ruling paſſion was inſatiable avarice, which 
he gratified at the expence of other people's hap- 
pineſs, and ſometimes to the endangering his own 
inward tranquillity ; whereby a ſtain 1s left upon his 
memory, which his activity, firmneſs, wiſdom, po- 
licy, and courage, cannot obliterate. Hence no 


z 


King of England was ever more hated by his ſub- 
jects, though this abhorrence was blended with a a 


mixture of fear, excited by his uninterrupted ſuc- 


| ceſs and his extraordinary abilities; however, ſome 


national advantages were gerived even from his 


jealouſy and avarice; ſince by the firſt he was led to 


aboliſh feudal tenures, which deprefſed the nobi- 
lity ; and by the laſt he was prompted to encourage 
induſtry and trade; becauſe it improved his euſ- 
toms, and enriched his ſubjects, whom he could 
afterwards pillage at diſcretion, _ „ 
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tharatler of Henry VIIL 


A.D. 1 [ ENRY VIII fucceeded his fa- 
509. H ther in the eighteenth year of 


lis. : 

Age, with 2 | 

cou Fü. h every ad vantage nature and fortune : 
0. 2 


0 | 12 | An e ſatis faction appeared 


univerſally on his acceſſion and coronation. Amia - 
ble'in perſon and addreſs, and poſſeſſed of immenſe 
wealth, this young prince ſaw himſelf at the head of 
a flouriſhing. kingdom, where the arts and ſciences _ 
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wanted only a liberal bene factor to promote their 


progreſs, The people had formed the higheſt ex- 
pectation from his diſtinguiſhed abilities. His fa- 
ther, with a view to detach him from the conſidera- 
tion of ſtate affairs, had hitherto engaged him in 


the purſuits of literature: he had made conſiderable -| 


advances in the languages, theology, and Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy ; and he was no ſooner ſeated on the 
throne, than his diſpoſition appeared to be of a ge- 
nerous caſt; his liberality even e on profuſion. 
The paſſionate vehemence and impatience, which 
afrerwards degenerated into tyranny, were now only 
conſidered as the faults of youth, that would be cor- 
reed by time; and the houſes of York and Lancaſter 
being fully united in his perſon, people expected 
from being obnoxious to no party, that impartial ad- 
miniſtration which had been long unknown. The 


beginning of his reign encouraged theſe favourable 


repoſſeſſions; His grandmother, the countels of 
ichmond, was ſtill alive, and as ſhe was greatly 


' » eſteemed for her prudence and virtue, Henry liſtened 


to her advice, in the eſtabliſhment of his miniſtry, 
and new council. This was compoſed of Warham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor ; 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary, and lord privy 


ſeat; Howard, earl of Surry, lord treaſurer ; Talbot, 
earl of Shrewſbury, lord ſteward of the houſhold ; 
lord Herbert, chamberlain ; Sir Thomas Lovel, 


mater of the wards, and conſtable of the Tower; 
Sir Edward Poynings, comptroller ; Sir Henry 


Manny, afterwards lord Manny; Sir Thomas 
Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy: Thomas Ruthal, 


doctor of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat. Theſe were 


thoroughly experienced in buſineſs, and were leſs un- 


popular than any other miniſters under the late king, 


y Heary's expences, the treaſures amaſſed by his 
father were gradually diſſipated: parties of pleaſure 
ſucceeded each other: carouſals, tilts, and tourna- 


ments, were exhibited with the utmoſt magnifi- 


cence; and as the court was permitted, by the pre- 
ſent tranquillity of the public, to ſeek gratification 
in every amuſement, little attention was paid to ſe- 
rious buſineſs. In the intervals between theſe di- 
verſions, the king applied himſelf chiefly to muſic 
and literature, his favourite purſuits ; and made 
ſuch proficiency in the former, as to compoſe ſome 
pieces of chyrch-muſic, which were ſung in his 
chapel, However, the complaints of his people 
were not forgot; nor would he protect the inſtru- 
ments of his father's extortion. The ſpies and in- 
formers, who had long exerciſed an unbounded ty- 
ranny over the kingdom, now felt the iron-hand of 
Juſtice; and fell victims to public reſentment. 


Empſon and Dudley, who had been ſo often loaded 


with execrations, were cited before the council to 


anſwegfor their conduct. Empſon, in apologizing | 
for & 


elf and his aſſociate, told the council, that 
they were ſo far from deſerving cenſure, that the cla- 


mours of their enemies were levelled againſt actions, | 


which ſeemed rather to merit a reward : that they 


were accuſed of having ſtrictly executed the laws, | 


eſtabliſhed by general conſent; in Gong which they 
0 


N vereign, to 
whom the conſtitution had entruſted the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice; that it was not for them, who were 


inſtruments in the king's hands, to determine what 
laws were recent or oblplete, expedient, or per- 


nicious, ſince they were all equally valid, while | 
them to remain unre- 


the legiſlature peri 
pealed ; that a ice vopulace would naturally 
murmur againſt the Mints of authority; but the 
glory of all wife ſtates ever conſiſted in the juſt 

iſtribution of rewards and puniſhments; and that 
nothing could be expected but the ſubverſion of all 
government, when the judges were conſigned over 
to the mercy of the criminals, and the rulers to that 
of their ſubjects. The council perceived Empſom's 
arguments were unanſwerable, and therefore com- 


— — 


r 
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** 


| [mitted thoſe obnoxious miniſters to the Tower 


they were charged wich the improbable crime le 


found guilty by the jury, who were 


| brother, and the inequality of their years: on the 
| other hand, the affection fhe bore to the king, 


as princeſs of Wales, and the expediency of fulfil. 
ling the late king's engagements; and thee conf. 


— — = 
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primate's opinion, to adviſc Henty to celebrate the 


' counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the King's 
| cheſter had been fucceſsful with regard to the con- 


fummation of Henry's marriage, he ſoon perceived 
that his power began to decline. He had acquired 


them afide. He. remonſtrated againſt the ſchemes 
| of diſſipation and expence, purlued by the young 
| monarch, and by that means loft his favour: while 
; Surry, who made his 'own intereſt the ſole motive 
liberality, pleaſure, and magnificence of the times. 


able change of conduct, but without effect. Surry 


| fure that he became negligent of ſlate affairs, and 


his taſte for pleaſure, and his love of letters, could 


a new. accuſation/ could be formed again ul 
After ſome deliberation it was i os Py Fen, 
cuſe them of high-treaſon. To gratiß) the people 
of 
e late 
nd then to 
government. 
tion they Were 
entirely; 
fluenced by popular prejudices; and ele w 
being afterwards confirmed by a bill of attainder 8 
parliament, they were accordingly executed. i 
This buſineſs being finiſhed, the council renewed 
their deliberations on the expedience of the kin,” 
conſummating his marriage with Catharine of Fo 
ragon. The chief objections urged again(} jj, 


ainſt g. 
eſpouſing her, were her former marriage with 50 


having entered into a confpiracy againſt th 
king, whom they were to put to death, a 
ſeize by force the adminiſtration of g 
Of this ridiculous and abſurd accuſa 


| | with 
her virtue, modeſty, and fweetneſs of temper, were 


inſiſted on; as well as the advantage of cementing a 
cloſe alliance with Spain; the neceſſity of findine 
ſome confederate to counter-ballance the pouer of 
France; the large dowry to which ſhe was entitled 


derations determined the council, contrary to the 


marriage, * This was accordingly done, after ahich 
the coronation was performed on the twenty-fourth 
of June, immediately after the death of Marparet, 


grandmother, But though the btſhop of Win. 


ſuch habits of caution and frugality,- during the 
preceding reign, that he could not now wholly lay 


of his conduct, was very officious in promoting the 
Wincheſter remonſtrated wür him on his remark- 


derived great advantages from the diſſipation of his 
maſter, and engaged him in ſuck; a courſe of plea» 


willing to entruſt the government to the care of his 
miniſters. | Fox was highly exaſperated. againſt 
Surry, and determined to introduce a (perſon who 
might be a ſpy upon his actions. He caſt his eyes 
upon Dr.” Thomas Woiſey, as a perſon well qual 
fied to anſwer. his- purpoſe. Welſey was the ſon 
of a butcher at Ipſwich, but diſtinguiſhed by bis 
prudence, his talents and his learning. He had 
recommended himſelf by his addrefs to Henry VII. 
who had employed him, with advantage, in ſome 
difficult commiſſions ; and bis inſinuating addreis, 


not fail of rendering him very acceptable to 
Yr TY rd 

The domeſtic. adminiſtration. of AD 1110 
Henry was rendered eaſy. by the tran- ' 
quillity of his ſubjects; but the wars in Italy ſtill 
raged with the utmoſt violence, and attracted the 
attention of all the princes of Europe; yet all pat. 
ties courted Henry's alliance, while he was engage 
by no immediate intereft to join with any. Sever 
great monarchies were eſtabliſhed, and none ſo fe 
ſurpaſſed the reſt, as to give any pretence of fe- 
louſy; and their internal force, by balancing £2 
other, might long haye maintained a general (ran 
quillity, had not the active and enterprizing Ip! 
of that ambitious pontiff, Julius II. excited among 
them the flames of war. By his intrigues a 29 7 


 3:ans, from Italy. He reſolved to make the tempeſt 


hopes, that his ſervices ſhould be rewarded with the 
title, of the moſt Chriſtian King, which had hitherto Þ 
been annexed to the crown of France. He there- | 
tore joined in an alliance formed by the pope, | 


an admiral of great courage and conduct. The: 


vere ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at ſo terrible an ap- 


1 opening the campaign. But Dorſet, who was a | 
. *ranger to Ferdinand's intentions, was ſurprized to 
80. that inſtead of purſuing the conqueſt of 


Ware. The Engliſh general complained of this 
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| motive for it, allowed his name to be inſerted 
ie the confederacy. Julius had no ſooner humbled 
h e republic of 1 5 8 than he was ambitious of 


expelling all foreigners, whom he tcrmed barba- 


fall frſt upon Lewis, and ſeeking for a cauſe. of 
auarrel with that monarch, ſought the alliance of 
ther princes. He courted Henry's favour. by 
ſending him a ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk, 
and anointed with chryſm : he engaged in bis in- 
creſt Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, Henry's 
:mbaſſador at Rome, whom he raiſed to the rank of 
cardinal z drew over Ferdinand to his fide ; and 
formed a treaty with the Swiſs cantons. Lewis 


To this end he endeavoured to deſpoil the pope of | 
that ſacred character, by which he was rendered 
formidable ; and in conjunction with Maximilian, 


determined to call a general council, that might 


— 


ve a check to the deſigns of the Roman pontiff. 
Fleary was inclined to protect his holineſs from rhe 
enterprizes of Lewis; for Julius had given him 


Spain and Venice, againſt the French king. 
A b. 1812. „The glory of ſerving the pope, and 


of conquering provinces, excited the | 
ambition of Henry; and the parliament readily | 


granted ſupplies for an enterprize that was agree- 
able to the people. Ferdinand, alwaysattentive to 
his own intereſt, when he ſeemed to be acting for 
that of others, perſuaded Henry, that it would be 
more {or his advantage, not to land his troops at 
Calais, but at Fonterabria, where he might caſily 
make a conqueſt of Guienne, and where he pro- 
miſed to ail him with a Spaniſh army. But the | 
real intention of Ferdinand was to turn his force to 
the acquiſition of Navarre. Henry, not ſuſpecting 
the views of Ferdinand, agreed to the propoſal. 
The marquis of Dorſet was appointed general of the 
land forces, which were landed in the province of | 
Guipiſcoa, about the middle of June. The Engliſh 


tempts on the coaſt of Brittany, and being joined 
by a ſquadron of ſhips commanded by Sir Thomas 
niyet, their depredations were continued with ad- 
vantages. Alarmed at the attempts of the Engliſh, 
the French fleet of thirty-nine ſhips, was ordered to 
ſail from Breſt, under the command of Primauget, 


— — * 


two fleets ſoon after met, and a furious engagement 
enſued, At length Primauget's ſhip was ſet on 
fire, and determining not to periſh alone, he bore 
down upon the Engliſh admiral, when grappling 
with her, both ſhips ſoon became inyolved-in the 
lame inevitable deſtruction. This dreadful ſcene 
ſuſpended the action between the other ſhips: they 


pearance of horror and confuſion. After ſome time 
the French ſhip blew up, and in its exploſion de- 
ſtroyed the Engliſh. This alarming cataſtrophe, in 
wich above ſixteen hundred men e ſo 
affected both parties, that the engagement was not 
renewed, The French retired to Breſt, and the 
Engliſh continued cruiſing in the channel. The 
duke of Alva, who commanded the Spaniſh forces, 

aving joined the Engliſh, preparations were made 


wenne, his army moved towards the frontiers of 
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[| able him to ſway the ſcepter alone, it would be beſt 
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the. 


ed at Cambray, between. Lewis, 11 ſtep.: Ferdinand, in reply, qbſerved,, that as the 

Maxfimilian, Ferdinand, and himlelf, in order io 

MATS po the common wealth of Venice by their 
united arms; and Henry, though he had not the 


king of Navarre was connected with France, he 
thought it would not be adviſeable to form the ſiege 
of Bayonne, till meaſures were taken for preventing 
that prince from cutting off their proviſions. ; Dor- 
ſet ſuſpecting, that little regard was paid to the in- 
tereſt of his maſter in this affair, and having no 
orders to invade Navarre, refuſed to comply, and 
remained in his quarters at Fonterabria, where his 
army kept that of the French in awe, and prevented 
its advancing to ſuccour Navarre; which enabled 
Alva to make himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, and 
| obliged John to ſhelter himſelf in France. Alva 
again applied to Dorſet ; but as he ſtill declined 
forming the ſiege of Bayonne, and inſiſted on in- 
vading another part of the king of Navarre's do- 
minions, Dorſet perceiving now his ſiniſter in- 


„ 


| | | | tentions, obſerved, that he could not comply with- 
exerted himſelf to repel the attacks of his enemies. | 


out new orders from his maſter, Upon this Ferdi- 
nand diſpatched Martin de Ampios, to.London, to 
| perſuade Henry, that the moſt favourable Opportu- 
nities were loſt, by the refractory and ſcrupulous 
humour of the Engliſh general, it being neceſſary 
for him to act on all occaſions in concert with the 
duke of Alva, who was beſt acquainted with the 
ſituation of the country, and the reaſons of every 
operation, Meanwhile Dorſet obſerving that his 
farther ſtay was of no uſe to the main deſign, and 
that his ſoldiers periſhed daily by want and lickneſs, 
demanded of Ferdinand ſhips to convey him back 
to England, Ferdinand, who was bound by treaty to 
furniſh him whenever demanded with this: ſupply, 
at laſt, after many delays, yielded to his importu- 
nity : but when Dorſet was embarking his troops, 
and preparing for the voyage, a meſſenger from 
Henry arrived with orders for them to continue in 
Spain; notwithſtanding which, the ſoldiers, diſcon- 
tented with the treatment they had received; mu- 
.tinied, and obliged their officers to ſet fail. The 
ill ſucceſs of this expedition diſpleaſed Henry; and 
the marquis of Dorſet found great difficulty in ap- 
peaſing him, by explaining Ferdinand's conduct. 
Diſgraceful as this enterprize was, A ef- 
it ſerved to weaken France. Lewis“ 153. 


|| was obliged to recall his forces to the defence of 


his own dominions, and by that means loſt all his 
Italian conqueſts. : Julius triumphed in the diſ- 


en grace of the French monarch; but he did not lon 
admiral, in his return, made ſeveral ſucceſsful at- 


enjoy his good fortune, dying on the twenty-firſt of 
February, and was ſucceeded in the papal chair by 
the famous John de Medici, being Leo X. He was | 
the patron of arts, and the friend of learning. 
Deſirous of attaching Henry firmly to his intereſt, 
he ſent him a veſſel laden with hams and wine; 
The arrival of this veſſel, which carried the papal 
banner, filled the Engliſh with exultation, and ex- 
cited their natural antipathy . againſt France. 
Thomas Wolſey, dean of Lincoln, and the king's 
almoner, was now at the head of affairs, having ſo 
far gained the king's favour that he ſupplanted 
both Surry and Fox. His being near forty years 
of age, and a clergyman, were no reſtraints on the 
gaiety with which Henry paſſed his careleſs hours. 
Je introduced buſineſs and ſtate affairs during the 
intervals of amuſement ; and then inſinuated thoſe 
maxims which he wiſhed him to adopt: he told 
him that while he truſted his father's councellors 
with. the conduct of his affairs, he bad the advan- 
tage of employing pexſons of wiſdom and expe- 
rience; but as they gi not owe their promotion to 
his favour, they ſcarcely thought themſelves ac- 


[j- countable to him for the exerciſe of their authority; 


and by their cabals obſtructed buſineſs more than 
they promoted it by their age and experience; that 
uhlle he choſe to paſs his time in the pleaſures to 
which he was invited by his youth and princely 
fortune, and in the ſtudies chat would in time en- 
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his conduct, introduce him 
knowledge of public buſineſs, and thus, without a 


from thence to be his ſole and abſolute miniſter. 


fortunate earl of Suffolk to be beheaded. What 


command in the French ſervice. About the thir- 


one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns for that 


ſome atonement however to the Enpliſh monarch, 
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town, which had a garriſon that did not exceed a 
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to entruſt his authority to one who was the creature 


of his will, and could entertain no view but that of 


promoting his ſervice ; and if this miniſter had the 


lame reliſh for pleaſure with himſelf, and the ſame 
taſte for learning, he might with rhe greateſt eaſe, 
at proper intervals, account to him for the whole of 
gradually into the 


tedious conſtraint, initiate him into the art of go- 
vernment, The king entered into all Wolſey's 
views; and finding none ſo fit to execute this plan 
vf adminiſtration as the man who propoſed it, he ſoon 
raiſed him to be a member of his council; and 


Wolſey, perceiving the ardour of Henry for war, 
exerted his abilities to provide an army, that might 
retrieve the martial glory of his countrymen. 


Hoſtilities were firſt commenced ar ſea, but without | 
any advantage to either of the contending parties. It 


was on the continent that the deciſive blows were in- 
tended to be ſtruck. The van of the army, conſiſtin 


of eight thouſand men, was led by the carlofShrewſ- } 


bury, aſſiſted by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitz- 
walter, Haſtings and Cobham, and Sir Thomas ap 
Rice, captain of the light horſe. This diviſion 
being landed at Calais, was ſoon followed by another 
body of ſix thouſand men, under the command of 
1 Herbert, chamberlain, attended by the earls of 
Northumberland and Kent, the lords Audley and 
Delawar, together with Carew, Curzon, and other 


| gentlemen. Henry now prepared to follow his 


forces ; but before his departure, he cauſed the un- 
reaſons induced Henry tocommit this cruel action, 
18 not known. The French hiſtorians tell us, that 
it was in obedience to the dying commands of his 
father ; while others think, that Henry poured 
his vengeance on this nobleman, for the conduct of 
his brother Edward de la Pole, who had accepted a 


teenth of June, Henry landed at Calais with the 
third diviſion of his army, conſiſting of twelve thou- 
ſand men. He was attended by the duke of Buck- | 
ingham, and many others of the principal nobility, 
but he ſoon perceived the little reliance to be 
placed on the engagements of princes; for among 
all his allies, the Swiſs only performed the condi- 
tions of the treaty, The emperor Maximilian had 
romiſed to join them with a body of eight thou. 
and men, but though he had received from Henry 


urpoſe, he failed in his engagements. He made 


by joining him in the Low Countries, with ſome 
erman and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were of great 
ſervice ingivinganexample of diſciplineto Henry's 
new raiſed army, The emperor himſelfenliſted as 
a volunteer in the Engliſh army, and bluſhed not 
to receive an hundred crowns a day for his ſervice. 
Before the landing of Henry, the earl of Shrewſbury 
and lord Herbert, had laid ſiege to Terouane, on the 
frontiers of Picardy, and began the attack with vi- 
gour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the 


* 


thouſand men, but defended the place with great 
intrepidity, and were at laſt in danger, from the 
want of proviſions and ammunition, of being obliged 
to ſurrender ; but having ſent notice of their ſitua- 
tion to Lewis, who had adyanced with his army to 
Amiens, he gave orders throw relief into the 


place. Upon this Fontrailles ſet out at the head of | 
eight hundred horſemen, each of whom carried be- | 


hind him two quarters of bacon, anda ſack of gun- 

powder. This ſmall body unexpectedly ruſhed 

through the Engliſh camp; andovercoming all op- 
ſition, advanced to the foſſee of the town, where 
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| French hotſe, who had advanced to protect Fon 


| oppoſe them. This body of French cavalry, nor 
| withſtanding they chiefly conſiſted of g » Not. 
| 


the battle of Guienegate, from the place where It 


they were indeed ſcarcely ever in greater danger, 


| habitants of Paris, not thinking themſelves ſafe 


| from ſo troubleſome a neighbour as the French; 


| from the burden of a garriſon, the burghers en- 


ſee on Wolſey, his favourite, and put him in im- 


of the retreat of the Swiſs, and finding the ſeaſon 


chtough the Engliſh; and to ſuffer little loſs, uv 
Englith ſoon after fully revenged this inſul. Rae 
having received intelligence of theapproach of 4, 


tfailles, ordered ſome troops to pals the Lis, and 


n | entlemen 
who had behaved in Italy with great ga antry, on 


ſeeing the enemy, were ſeized with ſuch an unac 
countable panic, that they inſtantly fled. Tho 
duke of Longueville, who commanded the French 
Clermont, Buſh, d Amboiſe, Imbercourt, the che. 
valier Bayard, and other officers of diſtinction, ver- 
made priſoners. This rout is ſometimes termed 


was fought, but more generally the battle of the 
Spurs, becauſe that day the French made more uſe 
of their ſpurs than of their weapons, gh 
Henry, who was now at the head of an army of 
fifty thouſand men, inſtead of profiting by this vic. 
rory, and marching into the heart of Naher as he 
might eafily have done, returned to the ſiege of 
Terouane, which was ſoon after obliged to capitu. 
late. The terrors of the French again revived ; 


and lefs able to defend themſelves againſt the 
powerful armies, with which they were on every 
ſide threatened, or aſſailed. Even many of the in- 


there, began to remove, without knowing where 
they ſhould find a greater place of ſafety. Hou. 
ever the many blunders committed by the enemies 
of Lewis, extricated him from his difficulties, 
The Swiſs ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced into a 
negociation by Tremoille, governor of Burgundy, 
and they accepted of the conditions he offered 
them. Maximilian adviſed Henry to lay ſiege to 
Tournay, a great and rich city on the frontiers of 
Flanders, with the hopes of freeing his grandſon 


and Henry, not conſidering, that this acquiſition 
would no way promote his conqueſts in France, was 
ſo imprudent as to follow his intercſted advice. 
Tournay being by its ancient charters exempted 


gaged, contrary to the remonſtrance of their ſo- 
vereign, to defend the city; but when they came to 
a trial their courage failed, and after ſuffering a few 
days ſiege, ſurrendered to the Engliſh, The biſhop 
of Tournay being lately dead, the chapter had 
elected a new biſhop, who was not inſtalled in his 
office; the king of England therefore beſtowed that 


mediate poſſeſſion of the revenues. Henry, hearing 


far advanced, returned to England, about the mid- 
dle of October, with the greateſt part of his arim). 
His youthful mind was highly ſatisfied with the 
ſucceſs of his firſt campaign; but people of judg- 
ment comparing his advantages with his progres, 
and the expence with his acquiſitions, were con- 
vinced, that this boaſted expedition was both 


ruinous and inglorious. 
While Henry was thus employed, James IV. 
king of Scotland, who had res for Lewis, ra- 
vaged the northern parts of Northumberland, at 
the head of fifty thouſand men. He made himſelf 
maſter of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other 
places of ſmall importance. -Lady Ford was taken 
' priſoner in her caftle; and being preſented to 
Tones ſo gained oh his affections that he ſpent in 
leaſure the critical time, which, during the ab- 
ence of his enemies, he ought to have employed to 


— * 


each man threw down his burden, and Cy 1 
galloping back, were again ſo happy as to brea 


better purpoſe. In the mean time, the earl 0 
Surry, whocommanded the Engliſh forces, marched 
into the North, to ſtop the\ravages of the invaders: 
His army conſiſted of about twenty-ſix thouſan 
men ; five thouſand of which had been fent m 
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h 55 in France. The Scots were encamped on || 
the ar f 


zh grounds near the hills of Chiviot, in a 
the e ee ſituation. The river Till ran in 
4 L Bent nor could their camp be approached 
on by one narrow pals, which was defended by 
ey Surry, perceiving that it would be mad- 


nes to attack the enemy, diſpatched an herald to || 


the Scottiſh monarch; offering to meet him in the 
ain of Milfield, to try the valour of their forces on 
equal ground. But the anſwer he received was far 
from being fatisfactory, and he determined to have 
recourſe to a ſtratagem, in order if poſſible, to draw 
the Scotch from their advantageous ſityation. He 
madea feint, as ifhe intended to march to Berwick, 
in order to enter Scotland, lay waſte the borders, 
and cut off his enemies proviſions: upon which the 
Scots, ſetting fire to their huts, marched down 
ſrom the hills. Surry had obſerved their precipi- 


tate decampment, and the ſmoke concealing his 


mot ions, he paſſed the Till with his vanguard and 
train of artillery, at the bridge of Twiſel, while 


the reſt of his army croſſed the ſtream at a ford 


higher up the river. A battle being now inevita- 
ble, both ſides prepared for it with the greateſt 
- tranquillity, The Engliſh army was divided into 
two lines. In the firſt, lord Howard led the main 


body, Sir Edmund Howard the right wing, and Sir {| 


Marmaduke Conſtable the left. In the ſecond, the 
earl of Surry commanded the main body, lord Da- 
cres the right wing, and Sir Edward Stanley the 


leſt. The king of Scotland drew up his army on || 


a riſing ground, and the front appeared in three 
diviſions : the right commanded by the earl of 
Huntley, aſſiſted by lord Hume: the center by the 
king himſelf, and the left by the earls of Lenox 
and Argyle. There was alſo a fourth. diviſion, as 


a body of reſerve, under the command of the earl || 


of Bothwel. In this poſition the armies approached 
each other, and met in Flouden field. The battle 
was begun by the earl of Huntley, who charged 
with ſuch fury, that he broke the wing of the 
Engliſh, and drove them off the field. But the 
lame ſucceſs did not attend the other commanders, 
They could not ſupport the attack of the Engliſh, 
and Huntley, at. his return, found the Scottiſh 
army in great diſorder. The diviſion commanded 
by Lenox and Argyle, were ſo elated with the ſuc- 
ceſs of the other wing, that they broke their ranks; 
and notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of La Motte, 
the French ambaſſador, ruſhed in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion upon the enemy, imagining themſelves ſure 
of victory. But they ſoon found the effects of their 
raſhneſs. Sir Edmund Howard, with his diviſion 
ſtood firm, and received them with great bravery ; 
while Dacres, wheeling about during the action, 
fell upon the rear, and attacked them ſo furiouſly, - 
that they could not ſuſtain the ſhock. The greater 
art of them were cut to pieces, and the reſt eſcaped - 
y.a diſorderly flight. This diſorder did not how- 
ever intimidate the diviſion under the king and 
thwel. Animated by the valour of their leaders, 


they ſtill made head againſt the Engliſh; and forming | 


themſelves into a circle, continued the engagement 


till night put an end to the ſlaughter. The darkneſs | 


favoured the retreat of the Scots; nor were the Eng- 
liſh ſenſible of their having obtained the victory, 


till the morning diſcovered where the advantage 
lay, Ten thouf 


alf that number. Others repreſent the numbers 
that fell on each fide nearly equal: but it is certain 
the Engliſh loſt only perſons of ſmall note, while the 

ower of the Scottiſh nobility, with the king him- 
ſelf was ſlain, 


found a dead body, dreſſed in a habit like his, 
Whichreſe 


comn, was ſent to London, where it was kept un- 
k 


n = * 


. and Scots are (aid to have periſhed | 
on this occaſion, and the victors to have loſt about | 


In ſearching the field, the Engliſh | 


mbled him; and it being put into a leaden | 


5 0., 26. | 
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Ne for ſame time James having died under the | 


I 
| 
# 
- 


| 


ſentence of excommunication, 'on account of his 
confederacy with France, and his oppoling the holy ' 
ſee. + Henry however obtained his abſolution from 
the pontiff, and the body was interred. The Scots 

aſſerted, that the body of their king was not found, 
but that of a younger gentleman, named Elphin- 
ſton, who, with ſeveral other volunteers, were dreſſed | 
like the king. It was even affirmed, that James 
was ſeen to croſs the Tweed at Kelſo, and that he 

was aſſaſſinated by the vaſſals of lord Hume, who 
had been inſtigated to commit ſo enormous a crime 
by that nobleman. The populace were however 


perſuaded, that he was ſtill alive; and having ſe- 


| Cretly gone on pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 


_ would at length return, and again take poſſeſſion of 
the throne. 


The Scots long entertained this con- 
ceit. Such was the event of the battle of Flouden; 
fought on the ninth of September; and this victory 
afforded Henry a fair opportunity of inſiſting upon 
his own terms with Scotland, perhapsof conquering 


| that Kingdom; but on this occaſion he behaved: 
with great generoſity. | He liſtened to the requeſt 


of his ſiſter, the queen of Scotland, who had been 


| appointed regent during her ſon's minority; and in 
Compaſſion to her helpleſs condition, readily 


concluded a peace. At the ſame time he created 

the earl of Surry duke of Norfolk; Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk; lord Herbert, earl of Wor- 
ceſter; Sir Edward Stanley, lord Monteagle, and 
Wolſey was created biſhop of Lincoln. Margaret 
of York, daughter to the duke of Clarence, ob- 


. tained the title of counteſs of Saliſbury, as heireſs 


to her brother the carl of Warwick; beheaded by 
Henry VII. | e 


Lewis, perfectly ſenſible of the dan- 


ger to which his kingdom was expoſed A. P. 3 1% 
in the laſt campaign, appeaſed Leo X. by re- 


nouncing the council of Piſa, which had been 


had ſubdued, readily liſtened to the propoſals o 


transferred to Lyons; and the pontiff, in return; 


took off the excommunication that had been de- 
nounced againſt him and his kingdom. Ferdinand; 
who was advanced in years, and had no other am- 
bition than to keep 5 of Navarre, which he 


Dy 
* 


Lewis, for prolonging the truce to another year, 


and of forming a more intimate connection be- 
tween them, by marrying his ſecond daughter Rente, 
to Charles prince of Spain, grandſon to the Spaniſh 


monarch; with whom he was to have Lewis's claim 


to the duchy of Milan. The emperor Maximilian 
alſo acceded to the treaty. When Henry was in- 
formed of this tranſaction, he flew into a violent 
rage, loudly complaining, that his father-in-law, 
by his promiſes and profeſſions, hadengagedhim'ts 
be at enmity with France; and yet, without the 
leaſt warning ſacrificed his intereſt to his own ſelfiſh . 
views, leaving him expoſed to all the dangers and 
expence of the war. But he loſt all patience, on 
hearing that Maximilian was alf&Feduced from his 
alliance, and that propoſals had been agreed to for 
the marriage of Charles, prince of Spauny with the 
daughter of France. At this time, th&Yuke of 
Longueville, who had been taken priſ8ner at the 
battle of Spurs, took advantage of Henry's vexa- 
tion to procure a peace, which he knew to be 
eagerly deſired by his maſter ; and therefore repre- 
ſented to Henry, that Annr, queen of France, be- 


ing lately dead, an affinity might be formed, which 


would prove of e þ to both nations, and at 
once put a period to all differences; and that no 
marriage ſeemed more ſuitable than that of Lewis 
to the princeſs of England, whole youth and beauty 
afforded the moſt flattering hopes: that though it 
might appear ſomewhat unſuitable for a king of 
fifty-three years of age, to be married to a princeſs 
of ſixteen, yet the alliance would be attended with 
other advantages, more than ſufficient to compen- 
ſate for nel inequality. Henry ſeemed to pay at- 
47 9 0 
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tention to this diſcourſe, Longueville therefore in- } 
formed Lewis of the probability of bringing the 
affair to a happy concluſion, and received full 
powers for negotiating the treaty. Hence the ar- 
_ -, ticles were eaſily as 
Tournay ſhould continue in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh; that Richard de la Pole ſhould retire to Metz, 


juſted. Lewis agreed that 


and have a penſion aſſigned him by Lewis; and that 
Henry ſhould receive a million of crowns, as the 
arrears due by treaty to his father and himſelf; and 


that the princeſs Mary ſhould have four hundred 


thouſand crowns. for her portion.; and poſſeſs as 
large a jointure as any other queen of France had 
done, Agreeable to this treaty Mary was ſent with 


a ſplendid retinue to France, and was met by Lewis. 
at Abbeville, where the marriage was celebrated. 
He was charmed with the beauty and accompliſh- 
ments of the young princeſs : but being ſeduced! 


into a courſe of gaiety and pleaſure, unſuitable to 
his declining ſtate of health, he died in leſs than 


three months aſter his marriage, to the great con- 


cern of the French, who unanimouſly gave him the 


| honourable title of the father of his people. His 
young queen ſoon after married Charles Brandon, 


duke of Suffolk. 


ned at Rome by his chaplain, in re- 


venge for a blow the prelate had given him. In- 
formation was immediately ſent to Henry of this 
. cataſtrophe ;. and the pope determined to keep the 


ſce of York vacant, till the king's pleaſure ſhould be. 
known, He did not wait longs Henry immediately 
conferred it upon Wolſey, and the pontiff confirmed 


his election. Wolſey by his ambition, raiſed him- | 


ſelf many enemies, which only ſerved to rivet him 


the faſter in the confidence of Henry, who was fond 
ol ſupporting the choice he had made againſt all 


oppoſition. That prelate, knowing the king's im- 
perious temper, had the art to conceal from him the 


aſcendant he had obtained, and while all public 


councils were under his ſecret direction, he conſtant! 
ee. a blind ſubmiſſion to his maſter's will. 
e preſerved the king's affection by entering into 
his pleaſures ; he gratified his indolence by conduct- 
ing his buſineſs; and in both caſes prevented the 
Jealouſy which would naturally have ariſen from his 


exorbitant acquiſitions, and oſtentatious courſe of | 


life. Beſides enjoying the adminiſtration of Tour- 
nay, he, on eaſy leaſes, obtained the poſſeſſion of 
the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford'; 


biſhopricks filled by Italians, who, being permitted 


to reſide abroad, were willing to compound for this 
indulgence by yielding to him a conſiderable ſhare 


of their incomes. He held the abbey of St. Al- 


bans, and many other church preferments in com- 
mendam. He was even permitted to unite to the 
ſee of York, firſt that of Durham, and then that of 


_ Wincheſter; and there appeared to be no end of his 
acquiſitions, The pope, obſerving his great in- 


fluence. over Henry, endeavoured to engage him to 
his intereſt, by creating him a cardinal. Under co- 


lour of exacting a regard to religion, he carried the 


ſtate and dignity of a churchman to a moſt exorbi- 
tant height, He had a train conſiſting of eight 
hundred ſervants, many of whom were knights and 
gentlemen: even ſome of the nobility put their 
children into his family, as a place of education; 


,and that they might gain their patron's favour, al- 


lowed them to bear offices as his ſervants. All who 


were e by . their ſkill in any art or 


their court to him, and none paid it in 


ſcience, 4 | 
vain, He was a generous patron of literature, and 


gore encouragement to every branch of erudition, 
th by his private bounty and public inſtructions. 


nerous munificence procured him the a 


the king's chapel, he would permit its bei 


The archbiſhop of York 555 poi- 


broidery of his liveries, and the richneſs of hit 
apparel. He was the firſt clergyman in Eggl J 
who wore ſilk and gold on his habit, his ſaddle * * 
the trappings of his horſes. His cardinal's 8 | 


bore aloft by a perſon of rank; and when 5 1 


hop, 7 
on no place but the altar. The talleſt th = 


comely prieſt that could be found carrie 

him 1 illar, with a croſs on the e 
another prielt of equal ſtature and beauty, bore the 
croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Canterbury. 
Warham, chancellor and archbiſhop of Cant 
bury, being averſe. to all diſputes, choſe to retire 
from public employment, and reſigned his office of 
chancellor ; on which the great ſeal was delivered. 
to Wolſey. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, who had 
long directed the affairs of government, and even 
introduced Wolſey to the 6 80 favour, could not 
bear to find himſelf neglected. He obtained per. 
miſſion to retire to his biſhoprick, and when leavin 
the council board, he told the king, that « he 
hoped he would not ſuffer the ſervant to be greater 
than the maſter.” « Fear not my good lord biſhop,” 
replied Henry, ** it ſhall be my care that ſubjects 
ſhall obey, and not command.“ The duke of 
Norfolk, alſo, finding the king's money almoſt ex- 


hauſted, reſigned his office of treaſurer; and Suffolk, 


affended at the king's having refuſed to pay a debt, 
which he had contracted while in France, lived in 
privacy. Thus Wolſey was left to enjoy the power 
and favour of the king without a rival. And though 
his dignity encreaſed the number of his enemies, it 
exalted his perſonal character; for no chancellor 
ever excelled this able ſtateſman, nor ever ſhewed 


greater impartiality in his deciſions, or more en- 


larged knowledge of law and equity, or deeper pe- 
netration. | % ( 
Francis I. who aſcended the throne, on the death 
of Lewis XII. was a prince of great courage, and 
wanted only the additional quality of diſcretion, to 
render him ſuperior to all the princes of Europe. 
He renewed the treaty made by his predeceſſor 
with Henry, and induced by the ardour of conqueſt, | 
he paſſed into Italy. His deſign was to conquer 
the duchy of Milan, and wreſt it once more from 
the unhappy family of Sforza. The Venetians ſup- 
ported him, who wanted at leaſt to recover the Ve- 
roneſe, of which they had been ſtripped by the em- 
peror Maximilian, His oppoſers were pope Leo X. 
an intriguing, politic prince, and Maximilian, worn 
out with age and infirmities: but his moſt dangerous 
enemies were the Swiſs, irritated againſt France, by 
the refuſal of Lewis XII. to fulfil the treaty con- 


' cluded before Dijon, and inflamed with the ha- 


rangues of Matthew Schaner, cardinal of Sion. 


They had aſſumed the title of © Defenders of the 


popes, and protectors of princes; and indeed for 
the laſt ten years this appellation was not merely 
imaginary. Francis, on his march to Milan, con- 
tinued to negotiate with that nation. Practiſed in 
the art of diſlimulation, they amuſed the king with 
empty promiſes, till they had received advice, that 
the military cheſt of France was arrived, when they 
deſcended from the mountains into the plain, 
though deſtitute of cavalry, and oppoſed. the pro- 
reſs of the French arms. A dreadful battle en- 
ued, at Marignan, near Milan, The victory Was 
conteſted. with a perſeverance ; hitherto unknown? 
and it required all the heroic. valour of Francis to 


inſpire his troops with courage, to ſupport them- 


ſelves againſt the deſperate aflaults of theſe mounta!y 
neers. After a bloody action in the evening, night 
intervened with her gloomy darkneſs between the 
combatants, The king ſlept on the carriage of 3 
cannon, within fifty paces of a Swiſs battalion, A 
ſoon as dawn appeared, the action was renew 


he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace, by the II with redoubled fury; and it was not till the Swils 
ſplendor of his <quipage and furniture, the em- I had loſt their braveſt troops, that they ooo. d 
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| prevailed upon 

| with twent) 

old marſh 
een 


th 


far all belong? to the church of Rome, Sforza 


himſelf tired with the viciſſitudesof fortune, diſguſted 


1 of the Swiſs, and deſirous of pri- 
Aa . ep put himſelf into the hands of 
a 7 and after ſtipulating for an annual penſion 
Fry thouſs nd ducats, reſigned his pretenſions to 
5 duchy of Milan, and retired into France. 
arty after the Germans were driven out of Italy; 


and both Henry and his miniſter were diſappointed 


iu vai deſigns of leſſening the power of France. 
rh In the following year Henry com- 


A. D. 1616. quded a truce with the regent of 
geotland for one year, that he might have an op- 


nunity of deſtroying the influence of that noble- 


ans of the Humes, who were devoted to 
11 95 In order to this he inſiſted, that the | 
Keottiſn parliament ſhould:fend the duke of Al- 
bany to France, as it was dangerous. to. truſt the 
youn King in the hand of his preſumptive heir, 
and threatened on their non-compliance, to take 


other meaſures for the ſafety of his 1 This 
remonſtrance_proving ineffectual, the 


racy, decoyed them to the court, and cauſed them 
10 bt ered water, nn 7H Tins, 
The death of Ferdinand, the Catholic, and the 
ſucceſſion of his grandſon Charles to his extenſive 
| dominions, made Francis ' ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of gaining the.confidence and friendſhip of Henry ; 


and for that purpoſe, he paid his court by flattery || 
| and preſents to Wolſey. He diſpatched Bonnivet, 
admirakof France, to London, with orders to em- 


ploy all that inſinuation and addreſs, in which he 
excelled, to procure the cardinal's good graces, 
The ambaſſador took an opportunity to expreſs his 
| maſter's concern, that by miſtakes and miſappre- 
henfions, he had been ſo unfortunate as to loſe a 
| friendſhip which he ſo highly valued as that of his 
eminence, Wolſey liſtened to theſe honourable ad- 


wances, and from thenceforward expreſſed himſelf | 


in favour of the French alliance. Francis even en- 


tered into ſuch confidence with him, as to aſk his 


advice in his moſt ſecret affairs, and in every diffi- 
cult emergency had recourſe to him, as to an oracle 
of wiſdom. The cardinal made no ſecret to Henry 
this private correſpondence; and the king had 
ſuch an opinion of his miniſter's capacity, that he 
lad, he verily believed, he would govern Francis 
u well as himſelf. At length Bonnivet informed 
the cardinal of his maſter's deſire to recover Tour- 


ay; on which Wolſey took an opportunity to re- 


preſent to the king and council, that the diſtance 
tween: Tournay and Calais was ſo great, that, in 
aſe of a war, it would be very difficult, if not im- 


| Poſlible, to keep open the communication between | 
hem: that as it was ſeated on the frontiers both of || 


france and the Low Countries, it might be attacked 
on either ſide, and that it could not be preſerved 
"en in time of peace, without a garriſon, to be a 
check upon the mutinaus inhabitants, who were 
contented with the Engliſh government ; and 


that its poſſeſſion, though precarious and expenſive, | 
du entirely uſeleſs, with reſpe& to ng the 
Theſe 


minions of either Charles or Francis. rea · 
| meeting with no oppoſition, a treaty was en - 
tered into for ceding 1.4399 : and it was agreed, 
n the  dauphin © ſhould be . contracted to the 
iceſy Mary, though both of them were infants, 


RF 


umes per- 
| ſuaded the earl of Arran to claim the regency; but 
| the duke of Albany, being informed of the conſpi- 


N me allies to Francis. He compelled 
1 A to reſtore the Veroneſe to the Vene- 
5 d procured for Leo X. the duchy of Urbino, 


| the laws of the church for one year, 


\ þ 
* 


1 then & 2 


and that city be conſidered as the princeſs's dowry. 
ng been at great expence in building 
a citadel there, Francis agreed to pay him fix hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, at twelve annual payments, 
and to allow a yearly penſion of twelve thoufand 
livres to the cardinal, as an equivalent for the re- 
venue of the biſhopric of Tournay. IE 


While theſe negotiations were car- 


Tying on between the courts of Eng- 5875 125 EI bike 
land and France, Germany was agitated with thoſe: 
| theological-diſputes, which produced the reforma- 
| tion. Martin Luther, an Auguſtine monk, and 
| profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Wirtem- 
berg, in Germany, undertook to refute divers doc- 


trines of the church of Rome. Leo X. atifirſt diſ- 


regarded his writings, as the weak efforts of an ob- 
ſcure monk. His whole attention was indeed bent 
do filling his treaſury by the traffic of indulgencies. 

In this ſale he chiefly employed the Dominicans. 
The Auguſtine friars were highly affronted, becauſe. 


this lucrative occupation was not as uſual 'entruſted 
to them; eſpecially, as they. had ſome time ſince 


been employed in Saxony, and had acquired both 
reputation and profit. Martin Luther, ſtimulated; 
to revenge, was loud in his declamations againſt 
the church of Rome. He was a perſon of great 

learning, genius, and ſpirit, inflexible and opinia- 
tive; and there was no want of abuſes whereon to 

ground his invectives. Religion, often proſtituted, 
had become a cloak for the moſt ſordid rapacity,. 
and the moſt unpardonable ambition. An inceſſant 

cry of reformation reſounded, from all quarters, 
and Luther knew how to take advantage of it. 


He, however, confined himſelf, in his firſt writings, 
to expoſe the doctrine of indulgencies, and, perhaps, 


had then no other deſign. But he went farther. a 
than he at firſt intended, as is the caſe with all re- 


ligious diſputants; and it has been ſaid, with ſeem- 
ing probability, that the beſt method of inducing: 


this zealous reformer to change his opinion, would 


have been, by a preſent of a cardinal's hat; but the 


contempt in which he was held by the church of. 
Rome, proved fatal to her power. 98 


Luther now ſounded openly a- defiance to the 


holy ſee. He exhorted all princes to throw off 
the papal authority: he railed againſt private 


maſſes; and met with the greater applauſe, by in- 


| veighing againſt the ſale of them. His writings, | 
full of zeal and fury, ſpread over Europe. The. 
doctrines he inculcated were flattering to its princes, 
becauſe they furniſhed them with a pretence for 
throwing off the pope's dominion, and for en- 
riching themſelves with the wealth of eccleſiaſtics. 


The Dominicans, ſupported by the pope's nuncios, 


| cauſed his books to be burnt, His holineſs thun= 
dered out a new bull againſt him; but Luther, 


now protected by the princes of Germany, was not 


to be intimidated ; he even ordered the pope's bull 


and decretals to be burnt in the public market 


place of e 0 a 7 | 
| /- During theſe diſputes, the pope M 
|. inveſted Wolſey with a legantine A. P. 1518. 


power, together with a right of ſuſpending all 
n obtain- 


ing this new dignity, he diſplayed his grandeur 
with great parade. On ſolemn feaſt-days, -he: faid 
; maſs aſter the manner of the pope; was ſerved by 
_ biſhops and abbots; and even engaged the firſt 
_ nobility: to give him water and the towel. Wolſey 
no erected-an office, which he termed a legantine 


court ; and as he was thus, by means of the pope's 
commiſſion, and the favour of the king, inveſted 


with all eccleſiaſtical and civil power, none knew 
What bounds he would ſet to the authority of his 
| new tribunal, He directed the members of this 


court to enquire into all matters. of conſcience; 


Land into all choſe actions which, though not cog- 
Unable by law, were contrary to good 


MOTrals. 
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whom he himſe 
for perjury; and as he extorted fines from all whom 

he was pleaſed to find guilty, or received bribes to 
drop proſecutions, it was concluded, that the car- 

dinal had a ſhare-in thoſe wages of iniquity. - To 
the tyranny of this court, the clergy and monks |] 

. were particularly expoſed; and as their lives fre- 

-  - quently gave a Joſt handle againſt them, they were 
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; People were offended on ſeeirig a man ſo fond of 


pomp and pleaſure, ſevere in repreſſing the leaſt 
appearance of licentiouſneſs in others; and this 
court was rendered the more obnoxious, from 
Wolſey's making one John Allen judge in it, 

if as chancellor, ha 


obliged to pay large ſums to purchaſe an indemnity. 


Wolſey, not ſatisfied with this authority, pretended 
to aſſume, by virtue of his commiſſion, the juriſ- 


dition of all the biſhops courts, particularly that of 
udging all matters reſpecting wills and teſtaments. 
one dared to complain, till archbiſhop Warham 
ventured to lay before the king the diſcontents of 
the people. Henry pretended ignorance, ſaying, 
« A man is no where ſo blind as in his own houſe. 
But do you, father, go to Wolſey, and tell him, 
if any thing be amiſs, that he amend it.” This 


Warham ; but Allen, his judge, being proſecuted 
by one London in a court of law, and being con- 
victed, the clamour at laſt reached the king's ears, 


and he expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure, that Wolley ever | 


after was more cautious in exerting his authority, 
It muſt be confeſſed, in favour of this noble per- 
ſonage, that, conſidering the whole of his admi- 
niſtration impartially, he made uſe of his power 
for the good of his country, His poſt of chan- 
cellor placed him at the fountain of juſtice, and 
never was it better adminiſtered. He was a firm 
ſupporter of the poor; and enforced ſeveral laws 
for the protection of the mercantile and induſtrious 


part of the people. We have already obſeryed, | 


that he was a great friend to literature. At this 
time the arts, under his patronage, found encou. 
ragement ; trade was improved; and manufactures 
were carried on with ſucceſs. Wolſey ſpared no 
pains to diſcover perſons of literary accompliſh. 
ments, nor thought any rewards too great to be- 
He employed no miniſters but 
fuch who were ſcholars; and under his admini- 
ſtration, the dignified offices of the law, the church, 
and the ſtate, were filled with men whoſe literary 


merit was their only recommendation. 


os 1 10 The attention of Henry was now 
A He 1519+, excited by the death of Maximilian 
the emperor, which left vacant the firſt ſtation 


among the Chriſtian powers, and, of courſe, affect- 
ed the morn ſyſtem of Europe. Inſtantly 'the | 
0 


kings of France and Spain became candidates for 


that crown ; and, by money and intrigues, en- 
deavoured to obtain the great point of their ambi- I the propoſal. Charles, being informed af this in. 
tion. Henry likewiſe put in his claim; but Pace, | 
His miniſter, who was ſent to the electors, found J England a higher compliment, 
that he was too late, all thoſe princes having en- 


gaged their votes. Francis and Charles profeſſed 
to carry on their rival 5 without enmity. 
Francis declared, that his brother Charles and he 


Were fair and open ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs ; 


and that, as the moſt fortunate would obtain her, 


the other muſt reſt ſatisfied. But every one appre- | 
hended' this extraordinary moderation would be of || 
ſhort duration, and that the minds of two ſuch | 


candidates would ſoon be imbittered againſt each 
other, Charles at laſt prevailed; though the king 
of France had continued to the laſt to believe, thar 
the majority of the electoral college was eng 
in his tavour. He was now filled with indignation, 
ut being publicly diſappointed in an affair of ſuch 


importance. From hence, joined to the oppoſition 


of intereſt, aroſe that emulation between them 
Which kept chat age in motion, and formed a 


| 


condemned 


only ſerved to ſtrengthen the cardinal's enmity to 


, 


2 — r 4 


| fore began to detach his maſter from the intereſt of 


| Auſtria, 


— ————— 


remarkable conttaſt between theſe two price. 
Both of them were endowed: with extra 2 
abilities: they were brave; aſpiring, and boa l 
beloved by their ſubjects, feated by theirv, 
and reſpected: by all Europe. Francis, who ” 
open, frank, and liberal, carried theſe Vinum d 
am exceſs which was prejudicial to his f 
Charles, who was politic, artful, and frupal vu 
better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in negotiation 
and wars: the one was by far the moſt amiable 
man, and the other the greateſt prince, Fortune 
without the aſſiſtance of prudence or valour, neye. 
raiſed on a ſudden ſuch power as centered in th 
emperor. Charles V. e had ſucceeded to the 
| polleſſion of Caſtile, Arragon, Granada, Auſtria 
the Netherlands, and Naples; was elected em. 
peror; and a little before his time, the bounds gf 
the earth ſeemed to be enlarged, that he might 
ſſeſs the unrifled treaſure of the new world. 
| His dominions in Europe were richer, and more 
extenſive, [than any that had been known ſince the 
time of the Romans: France only, by being a 
compact, rich, and populous country, placed be. 
| tween the provinces of the emperor's dominions, 
was able to oppoſe his progreſs. However, Henry, 
by the ſituation and ſtrength of his kingdom, va 
able to hold the balance between thoſe powers; 2 
and had he known how to improve, by his pry. | 
dence and policy, this extraordinary advantage, it 
would have made him a greater prince than either 
of thoſe monarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for the 
dominion of Europe. But Henry was vain, ca. 
pricious, imperious, and impolitic, guided by his 
paſſions, and under the direction of a favourite, 
Indeed he was ſometimes actuated by, friendſhip 
for foreign powers, but oftener by his reſentment; 
{ſeldom by his true intereſt. 
This character of Henry, Francis A.D 
was well acquainted with, and there- . 1820. 
fore ſolicited an interview with him near Calais, in 
i hopes of obtaining his friendſhip and confidence. 
by familiar coverſation. The king of France had 
promiſed Wolſey fourteen votes in the conclave on 
the demiſe of Leo; but the cardinal thought the 
aid of the emperor would more effectually conduce 
to raiſe him to this ſummit of power; and there- 


France, and engage him in that of the houſe of 
However, he would not ſo far declare 
himſelf as to prevent his aſſiſting at the propoſed 
interview, which would afford him an opportunity : 
of diſplaying his magnificence before the court of 
France; but was at the ſame time determined, that 


| paring to depart: for Calais, the emperor, on the 
ither the 
twenty- fiſth of May, landed at Dover, whither 
court immediately haſted to receive their 0) 
J. gueſt. The next day he was met by Henry in 
| 2 who conducted him to Canterbury, Wc 


| him the papacy, whenever there ſhould happen! 


Francis ſhould gain no advantage by it to the pre. 
judice of the emperor. He therefore ſeconded the 
requeſt of the: French monarch ; and Henry, who 
was equally fond of empty pageantry, conſented (0 


tended interview, reſolved to pay the king of 
: by viſiting him in 
his own dominions; and while Henry was ple. 


was entertained with the utmoſt ſplendour 
Charles paid his court to Wolſey in the moſt artfu 
manner, promiſing his aſſiſtance in procuring fot. 


vacancy, - There was, however, little appearane® 
that this promiſe would be claimed. Leo X. vas 
a young man, and likely to fill the papal 4 
when the name of Wolſey would only exiſt: a 
the promiſe from Charles ſoqthed the ambition 0 


the powerful prelate, who, in conſequence, deo 
himſelf ſolely to the intereſt of the empe my 
Charles, after faying five days, took len uy 
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"HT Sindvich for Flanders, well tified 
fn: the-ſuccels of his viſit. lack wo; 


Ws fame day that Charles left England, Henry | 


; 
11 
; 


get fail tr Calais, with his queen and the whole 
— [ ' h A BE 


court; and thence proceeding, to Guiſnes, a ſmall 


te ib u boden edifice, erected near the place ap- 
1 0 for the interview. It was furniſhed in a 
oy rivate gallery that reached to the caſtle of 
es Francis, attended with a ſplendid reti- 
de repaired to Guiſnes, a few miles diſtant from 
Calais. On the ſeventh of June, the tWo monarchs 
met on horſeback in the valley of Ardres, within 
the Engliſh pale; for Francis agreed to pay this 
compliment to Henry, in conſideration of his 
having croſſed the. ſea to viſit him. Wolfey, to 
whom the regulation of the ceremonial had been 
entruſted by both Kings, contrived this circum- 
tance in honour of his maſter. | The nobility, 
both of England and France, here diſplayed their 
magnificence with ſuch PV that the place of 
interview was ſtiled, The Field of Cloth | 
The two monarchs having alighted, falutcd each 
other in the moſt cordial manner, and retired arm 
in arm to a rich tent pitched for their reception, 
where they held a private conference, Here 
Henry propoſed an amendment of ſome of the 
articles of their former alliance, and began with 
reading the preamble to the treaty, “ I, Henry 
king;” and pauſing a moment, added only, « of 
England,” without mentioning © France; on which 


* 


Francis, obſerving this delicacy, expreſſed his ap- 


probation by a ſmile, and ſoon after paid Henry a 


compliment of a more flattering nature. He ob- 


ſerved the diſtruſtful precautions uſed whenever he 


had an interview with Henry; the number of their 


attendants and guards were counted on both ſides; 
every ſtep was ſcrupulouſly meaſured; and when 
the two kings propoſed to pay a viſit to the queens, 
they left their reſpective quarters at the . ſame 
inſtant. on the diſcharge of a culverin, and paſſed 
by each other in the middle point of diſtance be- 
tween, the places they were each of them going 
to, 15 FO , 
Francis, who was himſelf a man of honour, 
incapable of diſtruſting others, in order to put an 
end to this tedious ceremony, one day took with 
bim only two gentlemen and a page, with whom 
he rode into Guiſnes. The guards were ſurprized 
at the preſence of the French king, who called 
loud to them, © You are all my priſoners; con- 
duct me to your maſter.” Henry was equally 
| aſtoniſhed; and taking him in his arms, ſaid, 
" Brother, you have paid me a moſt a reeable 
compliment, and hereby ſhewed what full confi- 


cence I may place in you: from this moment I 


ſurrender myſelf your priſoner.” Then taking 
from his neck a collar of pearls, worth fifteen 
thouſand angels, and putting it about that 'of 
rancis, Jefired him to wear it for his ſake. 
rancis agreed, on condition of Henry's wearing a 
bracelet which he preſented to him, worth double 


tte value of the collar. From that moment they 


vilited each other without the leaſt precaution; a 
bencrous qiſdain of ſuſpicion produced a perfect 


| Confidence; and the reſt of their time was ſpent in | 

eſtiyals and tournaments. The two kings enter-' 
ained each other with theſe kinds of amuſements, | 
Without paying much attention to ſerious buſineſs. 


4 


Nothing of importance paſſed. during the inter- 


de, but an e that after Francis ſnould 
the million of crowns ſtipulated in 


have diſcharge 
ne laſt treaty, he ſhould. continue to pay to the 


ing of England an annual ſum of one hundred 
ouſand livres ; that in caſe the dauphin ſhould: 
«ome king of England by his maria Ns with the 
1 wy, this penſion ſhould be enjoyed by 

. e 35 5 p 
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the frontiers, took up his reſidence in 


poin oftentatious manner; and from the chapel | 


he Field of Cloth of Gold. 


4. 


a 


— 
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nation, aſſembled a diet at Worms, * W 
here he ſummoned Luther to appear, granting 
him a ſafe conduct for his perſon. Heaccordingly 
appeared; but refuſing to retra& his tenets, Was, 
Vith his diſciples, proſcribed by public edict 


Henry declared himſelf a cham 

| neſs. He was particularly cents | . 
for the ſeverity with which he had treated Thomas 

' Aquinas, an author highly eſteemed by him and 


Sac ranienlis, in which he vehemently gef e ther 


her and her heirs for ever; and that the diſputes 

between England and Scotland ſhould be referred” 

| to the arbitration of the French king's mother, 
and cardinal Wolſey. On the twenty.fourth of 


his retinue; returned to Calais. The emperot, un- 


n 4 


paſſed between them. At the ſame time the'em- 


peror renewed his promiſes of aſſiſting Wolſey in 


obtaining the triple crown, and. put him imme- 


| diately in poſſeſſion of the revenues belonging to 
Bajadox and Palencia in Caſtile; an acquiſition 
which rendered the revenues of Wolſey nearly 


equal to thoſe of the crown itſelf. Charles here 


completed the favourable impreſſion he had begun 
to make on Henry and Wolſey, and effaced all the 
triendſhip which the frank and generous temper of 
Francis had kindled in their minds. Henry, on 
the eleventh of July returned to Calais, and en- 
barking for England with the firſt fair Wind, arri⸗ 


per of 


8 


ved there, with his retinue, in ſaſeex. 


A 


Charles V. ſoon after his coro- 


Every zealous. votary of the church now entered 


# 


* N , 


| the liſts againſt this reformer; Among the reſt,” 


pion for his holi-. 
ed againſt Luther; 


Wolſey; and therefore wrote a treatiſe, de /eptem 


with reſpect to the article of indulgencies, the 


he conferred upon Henry the honourable title of 
| bl F idei Defenſor,” Defender of the Faith; - a title 
4 ſtill retained by the kings of England, 


* 


| The emulation and political jealouſy that ſub- 


ſiſted between Charles and Francis, ſoon produced 
4 hoſtilities between them. The French ſent an army 
into Navarre, to replace the family of d' Albert en 


the throne of that kingdom. Had the French 
general confined himſelf to the reduction of Na- 


varre, his conduct could not have been conſidered 
as a breach of the peace between Charles and 


Francis; but he had no ſooner ſubdued that coun- 


was in the utmoſt diſorder from an inſurrection of 
the people, he thought the opportunity too favour- 
able to be rejected, and immediately laid flege to 
Logrogno in Caſtile. The Caſtilians were now. 
convinced of their folly; the appearance of a 
foreign enemy put an end to their domeſtic diſſen- 
tions; they attacked the French with ſo much fury, 
that they drove them from their intrenchments, and 
even expelled them out of Navarre. Robert de 
la Marck, duke of Bouillon, had the aſſurance to 


tries; and Charles, not doubting but that Robert 
was inſtigated by Francis, raiſed a powerful army, 
and openly commenced hoſtilities againſtthe French 
monarch. But while theſe ambitious princes wer 
at war with each other in different parts of thei 


pretending to be neutral, adviſed them to ſend 


WV 


4B 


June the two, monarchs parted, and Henry, with: 


x „ 


eaſy with regard to the event of this interview, 
came to Gravelines, where he Was met by Henry, 
and the moſt cordial aſſurances of mutual eſteem 


' 


* 


number of ſacraments, and the papal authority.” 
| This work was preſented to his holineſs in full 
conſiſtory, who received it with marks of the 
higheſt reſpect ; and with the unanimous conſent”. 
of the college of cardinals iſſued a bull, in which * 


try, than, finding the kingdom of Spain itſelf - 


attack the emperor's dominions in the Low Coun- 


dominions, they ſtill profeſſed the ſtrongeſt Jeſire 
of peace, and continually carried their cormplaitits 1 
to Henry, as to their common umpire. Henry, 


their ambaſſadors to Calais, in order to negotiate 
bs peace under the mediation of the pope's 1 * * 1 
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; The emperor, knowing the partiality of theſe. 


mediators in his favour, demanded the reſtirution 


of Burgundy, though it had been ceded to France 1 


thany years'by treaty ; and rhough its being in his 
zoſſeſſlon would give him an entrance into the 
eart of that kingdom: he alſo infiſted on being 


- freed from the homage conſtantly paid by his an- | 
ceſtors for Flanders and Artois, though he himſelf” | 


had engaged to renew it by the creaty of Noyon, 
Theſe terms being rejected by Francis, the congreſs 


broke up, and ſoon after Wolſey went to the em- 


e ſtate and magnificence as if he had been a 


concluded an offenſive alliance againſt France with 
the emperor and the pope. It was ſtipulated, that 
England ſhould invade that Kingdom with forty 
V% 


Wolſey was no ſooner returned to England, than | 
he commenced a 9 7577 againſt the duke of 


Buckingham, conſtable of England, the firſt noble- 
man both for family and fortune in the kingdom, 
who had unfortunately given the cardinal ſome 
cauſe of diſguſt. He was deſcended by a female 
line from the duke of Glouceſter, ſon of Edward 
III. and being infatuated with the whims of judi- 
cial aſtrology, and the vain predictions of a viſionary 
monk, be Vattered himſelf with the hopes of one 
day ſucceeding to the crown ; and even meditated 


ſome, project againſt the lite of the king. For this 
h 


he was brought to his trial; and the duke of Nor- 
Folk, whoſe ſon, the earl of Surry, had married 
Buckingham's daughter, was created lord ſteward 
on this ſolemn occaſion, He was tried by one 


duke, a marquis, ſeven carls, and twelve barons, 


by whom he was condemned ; but as his crime ap- 
peared to have proceeded from indiſcretion, rather 


than deliberate malice, the people, by whom he 


was beloved, expected he would be pardoned ; and 
imputed that diſappointment to the influence of the 
cardinal- However, the king's jealouſy of all who 
were allied to the grown, was alone ſufficient to 
render him implacable againſt this nobleman. The 


office of conſtable was now forfeited, and never 


after revived in England. After his trial he was 
remanded back to the Tower, where he received a 
meſſage from the king, intimating that his puniſh- 
ment was mitigated to decapitation. Accordingly 
he ſuffered death, to the univerſal regret of the 

eople. A little after this melancholy event, 
LX. died in the flower of his age, and in the 
ninth year of his pontificate, He was ſucceeded: 
in the papal throne by Adrian VI. who had been 
tutor to the emperor Charles, This pontiff was a 
perſon of great integrity, candour, and ſimplicity 
of manners; but the prejudices of the reformers 
againſt the church were ſo violent, that he rather 
hurt the cauſe by his ſteady attachment to thoſe 


* 


A. D. 1522. ment of Iſey, which he expected 
would reſult from his diſappointment by the 
election of Adrian; and therefore, to prevent the 
breach this might make in their friendſhip, Charles 
paid another viſit to England on the twenty-ſixth 
of May, when he not only flattered the vanity of 
the king and the cardinal, but. renewed his pro- 
miſes of ſeconding Wolſey's pretenſſons to the papal 
chair. Whereupon the cardinal, being ſenſible that 


the treaty concluded at Bruges, and agreed to in- 
demanify both the king and Wolſey, for the revenue 
ſhauld loſe'by A breach with France. Still 


er to ingratiate himſelf with Henry and the 


The 1 7 dreaded the reſent- | 
0 


* 


per at Bruges, where he was received with the 


| ſtalled knight of the garter, After tat ©. 
weeks in England he embarked at So Jug fix 
4 and in ten days returned to Spain. 


the emperor, and alledged that Francis 
' aggreflor; but the truth ſeems to have b 


me gear age and infirmities of Adrian promiſed a 
peedy az concealed his mortification, and Þ 

elf with the hopes of being ſucceſsful Þ 
at che gert general election. Charles alle renewed F 


4: 
1 


liſh in general, he Sue to Surry, admiral ef 


now diſplaye 


5 - 


England, .a commiſſion, conſtituting kw 3 
admiral of his dominions, and he himfatr ve BM 


uthampton, 
Henry now avowed the league he had made with 
Wag the 


. 8 een 
he was incenſed againſt the French mch r 


ſuffering the duke of Albany to return from Francs 
to Scotland, Where he had been detained at hi, 
requeſt, in order to procure an aſcendency in the 


| Ce as 1 hi F Engliſh council during the abſence of the regent 
there, in his maſter's name, egent, 


Beſides, he was afraid the duke would marry hi 
ſiſter, the queen dowager of Scotland, as ſhe hag 
pled to the pope fora divorce from her huſband 
the earl of Angus; and the duke of Albany had 
partes her ſuit at the court of Rome, Not. 
withſtanding the regent's declaring that he had no 


| ſuch intention, his own wife being till living 
U 


Henry wrote to the Scottiſh parliament, accuſin 


the duke of having formed a deſign upon the 


crown, to the prejugice of the lawful heir, ang 
requiring them to | 
they replied, that he had been miſinformed con- 


aniſh him the realm. To this 


8 


cerning Albany's deſign; that he himſelf encoun. 


tered the intereſt of his nephew, by fomenting 


broils in his kingdom; and that if he did not re. 
new the truce, the regent would endeavour to de. 


fend their country from his attacks. Henry had 


no ſooner received this anſwer, with a letter from 


| his ſiſter, upbraiding him with baſe and diſin- 


genuous conduct, than he ſent lord Dacres, with - 


| five hundred men to the borders, with a commiſſion 


to proclaim, that the Scottiſh parliament were to 
make peace with him at their peril by a certain 
time. His deſign in this was to afford a pretence 
to his own party. for refuſing to ſerve the regent, 


ſhould he Ee to make a diverſion in favour of 
Francis. 


4 'Fhe duke of Albany having raiſed an 
army to make a defcent upon England, many 


noblemen of diſtinction refuſed to involve their 


country in an unneceſſary war with that kingdom; 


the regent, therefore, finding his deſign of ſerving 


his French ally. defeated, propoſed a truce, to 
which Henry aſſented; and the regent returned 
to Paris, to concert new meaſures with Francis: 


This monarch being apprized of what had paſſe! 


between Henry and the emperor, ſent letters patent 
to Henry, in which he inſerted the articles of the 
treaty of London, whereby they were bound to mu- 
tual aſſiſtance; and then demanded the execution 


of that treaty, to which he had ſolemnly ſworn. 


Henry. again affirmed, that Francis was the ag- 
greſſor; and as he had violated his promiſe with 
reſpect to the duke of Albany, declared war againſt 
him as a diſturber of the peace of Europe. For 
the ſupport of this war, the king, with the advice 
of the cardinal, iſſued warrants to all ſheriffs and 
conſtables, to number the people from the age of 
ſixteen and upwards, and to ſpecify the effects of 
each individual, that he might borrow a tenth 


from the laity, and a fourth from the clergy, be⸗ 


ſides a loan of twenty thouſand pounds, which he 
expected from the city of London. This expc- 
dient produced great clamours againſt the cardinal, 
as author of the impoſition ; and the merchants 


of London flatly refuſed to aſcertain the value o 
their effects, which being diſtributed in vario 
channels of commerce, could not be ſpecified; e 
that Henry was obliged to have recourſe to mor 


ne Rn Xir of Wir was 

e blo andard of war was , PD. 1623. 
J ; ambaſſadors.on both A. P ; - 

ſides were recalled : the effects of merchants 


both countries were ſeized; and Henry fitt 


a ſtrong fleet for making prizes, and protecting a 


"Engliſh commerce. But as the plan of oem 


. 


importance in Italy; and had he marched directly 


in a poſture of defence. | | 
ampaignwas conſumed in ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
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Fiche approaching War was likely to be extenſive, ] VI. died! and by the concurrence of the Impetia! 
for | was a neceſſit for calling a parliament, and party, Clement VII. of the family of the Medigis, 
angncing 4 ſubſidy for the enſuing year. The J was elected in his room. 
eman am“ 1 


was opened with a; ſpeech from the car- 


Anal; who after enfiancing the great advantages 
, 


bat would accrue to the nation from the alliances ,| 


4 one fifth of all lay effects, payable in four 


M— This demand produced very ſtrong debates; 


lbough the members were at length wrought into | 


compliance. 
under command 
over to Calais. 
was joined 
dred horſe, 
determined 
Somme, and, | at 
to a deciſive engagement: 


Ga IU 4dle .of Avpuſt, the En liſh army, | 
In the M1 3 f the duke of Suffolk, paſſed | 


On his arrival at St. Omers, he 


in the Imperial ſeryice. It was now 


Engliſh army with flying parties; and depended on 
the ſtrength of their frontier garriſons, and the 
advanced ſeaſon of the year, to prevent the Engliſh 
from taking up their winter quarters in their coun- 


ty. This prudent meaſure anſwered their ex- 
17 1 15 for though the duke of Suffolk made 


imſelf maſter, of Bray, Montdidier, Roye, and 
ſeveral other conſiderable places, and even ad- 
vanced within eleven leagues of Paris, he found 


it vould be impoſſible for him to canton his troops 
in the places he had taken, as the duke of Vendome 


lay in Paris with a large body of forces, and the 


marſhalTremouille was forming another, by draughts | 


from the garriſons of Picard)? He was therefore 
obliged to return to Calais, in order to put his 


army into winter quarters; but before he reached | 
that fortreſs, many of his ſoldiers periſhed by the | 
In conſequence of 


inelemency of the weather, | 
this retreat, moſt of the places he had taken during 
the campaign, fell again into the hands of the 


'French, Nor had Charles any better ſucceſs in | 


the attempt he made, at the ſame time, upon Gaſ- 
cony, His forces inveſted Bayonne; but the 
French general, Leutrec, made ſuch. a noble de- 


fence, that the Spaniards, after ravaging the ad- 
jacent country, were obliged to abandon the enter- | 


prize, By theſe untoward events, the French were 


animated to exert themſelves againſt the powerful | 


alliance formed againſt their country ; and, in all 


probability, Francis would have been able to have. | 


ſupported himſelf, notwithſtanding all the efforts 


of his enemies, had not the conſtable of Bourbon, | 


the moſt able of all his generals, perſecuted by the 
hatred of the ducheſs of Angouleme, the king's 
mother, ſacrificed the love of his country to o 
reſentment, and entered into the ſervice, of the 
emperor, He was immediately created genera- 
liſimo of his armies, and marched into the duchy 
of Milan, which the French had again invaded 
under admiral Bonnivet, his greateſt enemy. Bon- 
nivet was but an indifferent ſoldier, and a worſe 


ſtateſman.” He croſſed the Alps at the head of | 
thirty-three thouſand men, and made himſelf g 


maller of Navaro, and ſome other places of leſs 


to Milan, he might, perhaps, have recovered that 
eity for his maſter ; but he loſt ſo much time in 


treating with the inhabitants, that the conſtable of | 
the place 


rbon had an opportunity of puttin 


The remainder of the 


upon Cremona, and other places, none of which 
hoe able to reduce. The Italian generals ſaw 


dur inabilities, and took care to cyt off his pro- 
Bui ; ſo that Bonnivet was obliged to retire into 


ut his army into Winter 


ſedmont, where he 
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by three thouſand foot, and five hun- 


to march along the banks of the 
if poſſible, to provoke the enemy || 
but the French had 
learned wiſdom from paſt misfortunes ; they con- 
rented themſelves with barraſſing the van of the 
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tull conviction that Charles would never ſecond his 


Pretenſions to the papal dignity, This new gifs 
een his aſpiring hopes, he highly e-. 
ent 


between Henry and the French king. In the mean 


It was impoſſible for Wolſey to avoid being cans ah 
vinced of the emperor's infincerity; and he had now 


time, concealing his diſguſt, he congratulared the 


new pope on his promotion, and applied to him for 
the continuance of the legantine powers, conferred 


upon him by the two farmer popes, Clement, ſen- 
| ſible of the importance of his friendſhiꝑ, granted 
him theſe powers for life, and thus, in a manner, 


inveſted him with the whole 


apal authority in 
En agony of which in ſeveral i th 
ma A 


ances, the cardinal 


4 : 


„%%% on i > is rn 
Europe was by this time ſo intimately connected 
by intereſts and alliances, that war could hardly be 


1 1 


bindled in one part, without diffuſing itſelf through 


the whole :. but the cloſeſt of all the leagyes was that 
between France and Scotland... In qrder therefore 


ro diflolve this connection, ſo prejudicial to the in- 
| rereſts of England, Henry ſent an army into Scot- 


land under the command of the earl of Surry, Who 


had reduced the tun of Jedburgh to 


* 


aſhes. The 


4 Scotch had neither. king nor regent to conduct 
| them, and the Engliſh monarch, who knew their 
diſtreſſed ſituation, was determined to puſh them to 


extremity, in hopes of compelling them to renounce 
their French alliance, and embrace the friendſhip 


of England. He even endeavoured to allure: them 


with the proſpect of contracting . between 


ary, heireſs of England, and t 


and influence of theſe two parties were ſo nearly 


Poiſed, that the leaſt addition on either ſide, 
would have been ſufficient to preponderate. This 
was at length effected in favour of Scotland, "7 the 

vice _ 


who, by the a 


arrival of the duke of Albany, | 
d an army, to retaliate 


of the eſtates, had aſſemble 


on the Engliſh the ravages they had lately com- 

- mitted. With this view he advanced towards the 
borders; but when his army was paſſing the Tweed, 

at the bridge of Mulcroſs, they were ſo warm 

| oppoſed by the Engliſh, that Albany was obliged _ 

to retreat. He then encamped his army oppolite | 


to Werk caſtle, the fortifications of which had 


to beſiege that fortreſs, which made a gallant 


4 fence, Though the Scotch and French auxiliaxies 
carried the outworks, the garriſon charged them 
ſo cloſely that they were repulſed with confider- 
able loſs. In a few days after this miſcarriage, 
the duke of Albany departed for France, and never _ 
more returned to Scotland ; which, diſtracted by 
inteſtine commotions, left Henry at full liberty to 


proſecute his other deſigns, in conjunction with. 
his continental alliance. 1 3 tint ated 


The different ſtates of Italy havin 


5 | y 
expelled the French, reſolved to pub | A. 1594 "uk 
dall entertained _ 

a jealouſy of the emperor ; which was increaſed by 
his refuſing the inveſtiture of Milan, a fief of the 
empire, to Francis Sforza, . whoſe title he had ac- _ 


their ſucceſſes no farther. They 


been lately repaired, and detached a body of af 10 


* 


d their young 
monarch; and the queen dowager, with the Whole 


party enforced the advantages of this alliance. 
But the propoſal was warinly objected to by the 
| oppoſite party, who alledged, that ſuch a meaſure _ 
| would deſtroy the liberty of that kingdom, and 
render it dependent on England. The number 


knowledged, and in - whoſe defence he had en- 


gaged; whence it was concluded, that he himſelf 
t tant duchy, and _ 
afterwards to reduce Italy to ſubjection. This in- 
duced Clement to ſend orders o hie nuncio. ip 
England, to. mediate a xeconciliation between ber 5 


intended to obtain that im 


9 
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1 he Þ 


Francis ha 


by 


We” 
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| | and France. But Wolſey, though diſguſted with | 
the emperor, reſolved” to have the glory of pro- 


ducing this great . and therefore prevailed 
on the king to reject the pope's mediation; and 
even a new treaty for the invaſion of France was 


concluded between Charles and the king of Eng- 
land. Charles agreed to ſupply the duke of Bour- 
bon with a powerful army, to enable him to con- 


e and Provence; and Henry con- 
ſented to pay 

the firſt month, and either to continue the ſame 
monthly, or to enter Picardy with a powerful army. 
Bourbon was to enjoy the proyinces, with the title 
of King; but to hold them in fee of Henry as 
King of France. Henry was to have the relt of 
that kingdom, and Charles the duchy of Bur- 
V 


given offence to the Swiſs by his haughty carriage, 
Eſc hardy mountaineers abandoned the French 
army, and returned to their own country. Deſerted 
by thele forces, Bonnivet ſaw the neceſſity of a 
retreat. He left his camp, and was followed by 


the combined army. A ſharp action enſued, in | 
- which the greater part of Bonnivet's rear was cut | 


to pieces, The chevalier Bayard was mortally 
wounded: he was conſidered as the model of ſol- 
diers and men of honour; and obtained the title 


of the © Knight without fear, and without re- || 


proach.” When this brave gentleman could no 
onger ſupport himſelf on horſeback, he ordered 


this attendants to ſet him under a tree, and turn | 
is face towards his enemies, that he might die in | 


that poſture, Every | gs ſeemed to ſhare in his 
misfortune. The ſoldie 


their concern for his preſent condition. Pity 


not me, cried he to Bourbon, “I die in the 
of my duty; they alone are objects of | 


| 1 
pity, w 

try.” | 5 
The pope now began to be alarmed for Italy. 
The conſtable of Bourbon had paſſed the Alps, 
and entered Provence at the head of ten thouſand 


ſoot, two thouſand horſe, and eighteen pieces of | 


cannon. The deſenceleſs towns of Antibes, Frejus, 
Vignolles, and Aix, fell an eaſy conqueſt ; and the 
conſtable far down on the nineteenth of Avguſt 
before Marſeilles, which was defended by a gar- 
riſon of three thouſand foot, and two hundred men 
at arms, beſides nine thouſand inhabitants who 
fought on this occaſion, About the ſame time 
the Spaniſh admiral, who had been ſent with a 


ſtrong fleet from Genoa to aſſiſt the land forces, 


made himſelf maſter. of Toulon. The ſiege was 
Carried on with the utmoſt vigour for about a 


month; when the approach of Francis, at the | 


head of forty thouſand men, obliged the "conſtable 
to abandon the enterprize, and retreat with ſome 
. into Italy. 


ed with defending his own dominions, in all pro- 


bability he might have rendered all the deſigns of 
his enemies abortive; eſpecially as the Engliſh Þ 


on the 


were by no means ſanguine for dee ee, 
of recover- 


war with vigour. But he was deſirous 


ing the Milaneſe, and accordingly croſſed the Alps 


dt mount Cenis; and the conſtable being in no 
condition to oppoſe him, he marched immediately 


to the capital of that duchy, and entered the city | 


without eee Advice was now received, that 


the ſtrongeſt ſortreſſes in Italy, and well provided 


for making a ſtout defence. Francis puſhed the 


him a hundred thouſand crowns for | 


rs as they paſſed dropped a 
tear. The allied generals, and among the reſt the 
| conſtable of Bourbon, came round him, expreſſing 


o fight againſt their prince and their coun- 


Had Charles been ſatiſ- 


undertaken the ſiege of Pavia, one of 


1 


| 


Bonnivet, the French general in Italy, having | 


{ 


| 


ſiege with the utmoſt fury, ' and made ſeveral | 
breaches in the walls; but the vigilance of Leyva, 
the governor, rendered all his attempts fruitleſs, for 


he 


* 


up new intrenchments behind the breaches; a 


of men driven to 1 


| liable, He forbad any public rejoicings at 


nt 
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he made an attempt to turn the courſe oft 
which defended 45 ſide of the city; bi nel 
night, an inundation of the river deſtroyeg afl f. 
mounds, which his ſoldiers had for a long time be 
railing. „„ 8 M 
In the mean while Peſcara and Lan. 

noy, viceroy of Naples, aſſembled *+ D. 1526. 
forces from every quarter; and Bourbon, hay; 

pawned his jewels, went into Germany, mile | 
twelve thouſand Landſquenets, and joining f 

Imperialiſts, the combined army, amounting t 
twenty thouſand men, advanced to raiſe the ge 
of Pavia; while the emperor was ſo deſtitite of 
money for the payment of his army, that the 
were kept to their ſtandards by the hopes 0 
plunder ; and had Francis raiſed the ſiege before 
their approach, and retired to Milan, they mlt 
have in a ſhort time diſbanded ; but having once 
ſaid, that he would either take Pavia, or p:riſh in 
the attempt, he was determined to fuffer the utmoſt 


| extremities, rather than change His urpoſe, The 


French camp being ſurrounded with intrenchments 

the Imperial generals contented themſelves for ſome 
days with cannonading the enemy; when the Syifg 
having deſerted their polt, they attacked the in. 
trenchments of the beſiegers about midnight, on 
the twenty-fifth of April. Upon the fir alarm, 
Francis put himſelf at the head of two thouſand 
cavalry, and fell with ſuch impetuoſity upon a body 


of troops commanded by Peſcara, that the general 


was unhorſed, and dangerouſly wounded ;- and the 
whole corps would have been totally ruined, had 
not the duke of Bourbon, who had already made 
dreadful havoc in apgther part of the camp, haſten. 
ed to his aſſiſtance, The conteſt was now unequal; 
but the French, to defend the | 


1 5 of their king, 
gathered round him, and foug 


t with all the fury 
La Pleſſe, la Tre 
mouille, Galcas de San Severino, and admiral Bon- 
nivet, were ſlain by his fide, The king defended 


' himſelf with aſtoniſhing vigour ; his horſe was 
killed under , him, and he received a deſperate 


wound in his leg; but he»ſtarted up, and (till 
fought on foot with amazing valour. Pomerant, 
an officer of (ome diſtinction, who had followed 
the duke of Bourbon in his revolt, came up at that 
inſtant ; and ſeeing the king in ſuch, a dangerous 


tuation, aſſiſted him in keeping off the ſoldiers, 


who preſſed forward to take him alive. At the 
ſame time he deſired that the duke of Bourbon 
might be called, to receive the king as a priſoner, 


| But Francis, tranſported with rage, declared, that 
he would ſooner periſh, than deliver his ſword toa 


traitor, “ Send for Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, 
continued he, ** to him I will ſurrender. That 
officer accordingly came; and the king ſaid to 
him, „ M. de Lannoy, take this ſword; it is that 
of a king, who is not a priſoner from cowardice, 
but the accidents of fortune.” Lannoy received 
the ſword upon his knee; kiſſed his hand with the 
ee reſpect; and preſented him his own 
word, ſaying,“ I beg your majeſty 2 ſo good 
as to receive mine, which has this day ſpared the 
lives of many Frenchmen. It does not become an 
officer of the emperor to leave a king diſarmed, 
though a priſoner.” Lannoy, however, did not 
think Francis ſaſe in the army. He feared the 
German. forces might ſeize his perſon as a ſecutit) 
for their pay: and therefore conducted him imme- 
diately to the ſtrong caſtle of Pizzeghitone, where 


be remained for ſome time under the care of A. 


vazon, the Spaniſh governor, who ſerved him with 
ger bring pes CCT 
| arles, on receiving this news, behaved with 
the appearance of great moderation. He diſplayed 


"a concern for Francis's ill fortune, and a ſenſe ol 


the calamities to which the greateſt ge ar dd, 


7 


5 * . 


| 5 4 faid that every expreſſion of triumph ſhould 44 
| an [1 


| 


|| nothing, and that he required only what they 


deferred, till he obtained a victory over the in- 
gels; he diſpatched orders to the garriſons on the 
ut tiers to commit no hoſtilities againſt the F rench, 
— ralked of inſtantly concluding a peace upon 
nourable terms. But this appearance of mode. 
5 n was only hypocritical, and he inſtantly 
ned ſchemes of gratifying his ambition; by im- 
roving this fortunate event to the utmoſt ad- 
zantage. Pennaloſa the meſſenger of this extra- 
ordinary news, in paſſing through rance, delivered | 
a letter from Francis to his mother, who reſided at 


— 2 


23 


Lyons, which contained only theſe few words: 


« Madam, All is loſt, except our honour,” Th x 
tinceſs, whom he had left regent, was ſtruck with 
the reatneſs of the calamity. Every thing ſeemed 
to Sretell inevitable ruin. The kingdom was with- | 
out an army; without generals; without money; 


onevery fide encompaſſed by implacable and victo- 


rious enemies. But the over-ruling power of Pro- 
vidence, who can bring good out of evil,- cauſed 
this misfortune to produce a ſudden change of 
itics in England, which was to be» the means 
of ſalvation to France. The king determined to 
lend her his aſſiſtance, and thus to obtain the glory 
of raiſing a fallen enemy. Henry had been for 
ſome time jealous of the emperor's power, and dif- 
ſatisfied with his conduct; his pride now com- 
eted the diſguſt of the Engliſh monarch. Charles 
Fad hitherto always written to him with his own 
hand, and ſubſcribed himſelf, * Your affectionate 
ſon and couſin; but now he dictated his letters 
to his ſecretary, and only ſubſcribed himſelf, 
« Charles,” An incident of this kind could not 


4 


o 
** 


t4 
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fail of barns the pride of Henry; and the 
reſentment of V 


his own inclination, and the advice of the cardi- 
nal, the Engliſh monarch imparted his ſentiments 
to the ducheſs-regent' of France, who ſending her 


ambaſſadors to the court of London, a treaty of | 
peace and alliance was actually figned by the two 


parties on the thirtieth of Auguſt, The chief ar- 


ticles of this treaty were, that all tranſactions of 
the late war ſhould lay dormant for ever; that the 


two powers ſhould ſuccour each other, in caſe of 
an aſſault from a third; that the commercial inter- 
"courſe ſhould be revived, and neither nation har- - 
bour the rebellious ſubjects of each other; that 
the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed, and 
their ſeveral allies comprehended in the treaty ; 
but that neither ſhould maintain or protect thoſe 
allies in any uſurpations, made ſince the treaty 
of London in the year 1518; that Francis 
ſhould, in three months after his releaſe, ratify the 
treaty ; for the fulfilmerit of which the conſtable of 
Bourbpn, the dukes of Vendome and Longueville, 
the count of St Poll, with ſeveral other noblemen, 
and nine of the chief cities of France, ſhould en- 
gage. Ina previous convention it was alſo agreed, 
that the court of France ſhould pay: Henry two 
millions of crowns, as a compenſation for all the 


_ 


arrears and demands which the Engliſh monarch | 
had on the French king; and that the queen- | 
W of France, wite to the earl of Suffolk, 
ould be paid all the arrears of her jointure. 
Henry expected the natural conſequence of this 
Alliance would be an expenſive war; he therefore 
committed the recruiting of his almoſt exhauſted 
ny to Wolſey, at whoſe inſtigation commiſſions 7 
were iſſued in the king's name, for levying through 
out the realm one-ſixth of all lay revenues, and a 
fourth of the effects of the clergy. This was | 
eonſidered as ſuch an incroachment on the liberty 
of the ſubject, and violation of Magna Charta, 
that it produced a general clamour throughout the | 
' Algdom, and had almoſt occafioned a rebellion. 
Ide complaints of the people were ſo loud, that 
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ſhould contribute by way of benevolence; The 


pouring forth bitter execrations againſt the cardi- 
nal; inſomuch that Henry, perceiving his govern- 
ment was in danger of becoming unpopular, thought 
proper to ſummon his council, and demanded to 


ſame time, all unlawful methods of raiſing money. 


that he acted in conformity to the opinion of 'the 


judges, who affirmed, that the king might demand 


any ſum by commiſſion, and that the council had 
confirmed this decree. Henry appeared to be ſome- 
what ſatisfied with this evaſive behaviour of the 


volence. Still more to ſatisfy his ſubjects, the king 
was induced to ſcrutinize the conduct of his 
favourite; and he found ſo many inſtances of ty- 
rannical oppreſſion,” that he burſt forth into a vio- 
lent paſſion, and ſeverely checked his preſumption; 
but the ſubtle cardinal ſoon found means to appeaſe 
his maſter, by inſinuating, that his intereſt was the 
fundamental motive of his actions, and that all 


crown; as a confirmation of which declaration, he 


1 preſented to Henry his ſtately: palace at Hampton- 


court. Towards the cloſe of this year, Henry, 
Fitzroy, the king's natural ſon, was created duke of 
Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, and lord high-admi- 
ral of England; and cardinal Campeius was made 
mitmhop of Saliſbury? 4-52 . hunts pg 
The emperor's diſſembled modera- 4 B. 14 6. 
tion was of ſhort continuance; and“ . 1820. 
every one was ſoon convinced, that inſtead of being 
ſatisfied with his vaſt dominions, they only ſerved 
to prompt his ambition to acquire a ſtill more ex- 
tenſive empire. He even demanded ſuch terms of 
his priſoner, as would for ever have deſtroyed the 
balance of Europe. Francis declared, that he was 
reſol ved to ſuffer any extremity, rather than conſent 


into France a public act, ſigned by his own hand, 
conſenting that his ſon, the dauphin, ſhould be 


remainder of his days in captivity. But findin . 
how little he had to expect from the emperor, his 
gloomy reflections, added to want of exerciſe, 


now alarmed; left the death of his captive ſhould 


deprive him of all che advantages he propoſed to 
' extort from him; and therefore paid him a viſit 


> « You come, Sir, to viſit your priſoner.“ „ No, 


4 G 


Fl 


know, by whoſe advice the late loan and benevo- 
| lence had been undertaken, diſclaiming, at the 


the wealth he had amaſſed would revert to the 


to ſuch unreaſonable demands; andaccordinglyſent _ 


| artful cardinal, and the fault was imputed to the 
Judges, who had given them wrong inſormation; 
upon which a general pardon was iſſued to all de- 
linquents, either on account of the loan or bene- 
olſey, twice deceived by him, 
now exerted its whole force. Thus prompted by 


; 


placed on the throne, and he himſelf ſpend the | 
threw him into a languiſhing illneſs. Charles was 


in the caftle/of Madrid. On his approaching the 
bed in which Francis lay, the fick monarch ſaid, 


* 


Wolſey took the meaſure upon himſelf; adding, 


1 


8 „ 
8 13 


anſwered Charles, “I eome to Viſte my brotherand 
Emy friend, ho fhall' ſoon” be reftored to li- 
berty.“ He then uttered many ſoothing ſpeeches, 


1 which had ſo good an effect, that Francis, from 
0 7. | os | es” | ,, , 
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chat time, began to recover; atid employed himſelf 


in concerting the terms of the treaty with the em- 


peror's ma T 
A Moſt of the powers of Europe now 
A. P. 1527. ;ntereſted themſel es in . the 


liberty of the French monarch; and Charles was at 


length induced to abate ſome what of his rigour, by 
the ee. of a 5 rs combination being 
formed againſt him, He therefore ſigned a treaty 
on the fourteenth of January, at Madrid, whereby 
it was ſtipulated, that Francis ſhould relinquiſh to 
the emperor the duchy of Burgundy, with its ſo- 
. vereignty, and dependencies, within ſix weeks after 
his return to France: that Francis ſhould be ſet at 
liberty in his own kingdom by the tenth of March; 
when the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, his-two 
eldeſt ſons, ſhould be put into the emperor's hands, 
as hoſtages; that if any difficulty ſhould occur with 
regard to the reſtitution of Burgundy, Francis 


ſhould return to Madrid, and remain there till the | 


Full performance of the treaty ; that he ſhould oo 
all pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, the lordſhip of Genoa, the counties of 
Aſti, Arras, Tournay, Montaigne, St. Amand, Liſle, 


Douay, Orchies, Heſdin; and alſo all ſovereignty - 


which he could claim over the counties of Flanders 
and Artois : that the emperor ſhould reſign all his 
rights and pretenſions to the cities and lordſhips of 
Peronne, Montdidier, Rouen, Guiſnes, and Pon- 
thieu; together with all the cities and territories on 
the river Somme: that the duke of Bourbon ſhould 
be reſtored toall the eſtates and poſſeſſions he formerly 
enjoyed. Theſe articles Francis engaged to ratify 
at the firſt town he ſhould enter upon his arrival in 


his own dominions. But though he was remarkable 


delicate in regard to the principle of honour, he did 
not think himſelf bound by a promiſe which force 


had extorted from him, and which was ſtrenuouſly | 


oppoſed by the ſtates of . Burgundy. However, 
. offered the emperor two millions of crowns 


as an equivalent for Burgundy : but Charles would 


not conſent to the leaſt alteration in the treaty. 


The French monarch therefore concluded an alli- 


\ ance againſt the emperor, with Clement VII. the 
Venetians, and the principalities of Italy; a con- 
federacy, of which the king of England was de- 
clared the protector, Charles, incenſed at this 


league, determined to take ample vengeance on 


thoſe allies who had deſerted him in time of danger; 
particularly the Roman pontiff, who, though he 

ad chiefly owed his election to the good offices of 
the emperor, had ſo ungratefully abandoned the in- 
tereſt of his benefator, He ordered the duke of 
Bourbon to advance towards Rome, and attack the 
pope in his capital. Bourbon executed the em- 
peror's commands with the greateſt bravery and 


conduct, but was killed as he mounted a ladder to 
ſcale the walls. His death inſpired his followers | 
with raſh and revenge, Rome, taken by aſſault, 


was pillaged, and became a ſcene. of the moſt 
ſhocking barbarities. That renowned city never 
ſuffered more even from barbarians, than now from: 
the hands of Chriſtians, whatever was reſpectable in 
modeſty, whatever ſacred in religion ſeemed only to 
increaſe the brutality, of the ſoldiers. The pope 


himſelf. was taken priſoner, and treated with every | 


mah VVV'lk „ 
wy hen intelligence was brought the emperor of 
the ſucceſs: of his arms againſt the Roman capital, 
he affected the utmoſt ſorrow, put himſelf and his 
whole court into mourning, and ordered prayers to 
be offered up for the deliverance of the pope. But 
dme artifice was too groſs to impoſe even upon the 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious multitude. It was re- 
marked even by the vulgar, that a letter under his 
oun hand, to his generals in Italy, would be more 

. effectual than all his prayers. It was very different 
with Francis and Henry ; they were extremely con- 
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cerned for the misfortunes of the pontiff, and 7 
to carry their arms into Italy. Wolſey 705 
croſſed the ſeas to have an interview with pet 
who met him at Amiens; .where it was HANG 
that the duke of Orleans ſhould marry the a 
Mary: and as it was apprehended Charles erp 
immediately ſummon a general council, both 1900 
narchs conſented not to acknowledge it, but 100 
vern the churches in their reſpective dominicn, a 
their own authority, during the pope's impr; 


| | PN! fon. 
ment. Soon a new treaty was negociated vg 


| the two monarchs, by which Henry renounced his 
antient pretenſions to the crown of France, and 


Francis in return, bound himſelf and his ſucceſſot 


| to pay annually the ſum of twenty thouſand crown, 
| Spain was now become the terror of the En liſh; 


and the animoſity ſo long entertained againſt the 
French entirely ſubſided. . Though Charles was 
alarmed at this alliance between France and Eno. 
land, yet he refuſed to ſubmit to the conditions in... 
ſiſted upon by the allies. He receded indeed from 


his demand of Burgundy, as the ranſom for the tuo 

princes; but inſiſted that Francis ſhould: evacuate 
all his Italian conqueſts before they ſhould recover 
their liberty. The conditions being rejected, the 


Engliſh and French heralds, purſuant to their in- 


| ſtructions, declared war againſt the emperor, and tec 


him at defiance. Charles anſwered the hetald with 
great moderation; but reproached the Frenchman 
with his maſter's breach of faith, and returned his 
inſults. The French monarch retaliated this charge 
by giving the emperor the lie; and challenges were 


formally fent to each other by theſe great princes, 


But though they were both undoubtedly brave, nv 
duel took place. His holineſs ſoon aſter this alter- 
cation, eſcaped in diſguiſe to Orivetto. 

During the confinement of the , p. 1425 
pope, Henry firſt declared his inten- 12. 
tion of being divorced from his queen Catharine. 
This memorable part of Engliſh hiſtory has ever 
been liable to various conjectures, as principle or 
intereſt have ſuggeſted. Now to aſcertain mo- 
tives of action, an exemption from the bias of 
either, and an adherence to the eternal, invariable 
maxims of, equity,. are indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 
Proceeding therefore on thoſe principles with which 
we at firſt ſet out, it ſhall be our buſineſs to trace 
this part of our hiſtory, regardleſs of preceding 
affirmations, or the conjectural opinions of other 
writers, any further than they correſpond with truth 
and reaſon. The king now profeſſed ſcruples of 
conſcience relative to his marriage with Catharine, 
as that princeſs had before been eſpouſed to his 


_ elder brother Arthur, and deſired that archbiſhop 
Warham might conſult the Engliſh prelates on that 


ſubject. The primate complied with his requel, 
and in a few days preſented him with a writing, 


-| condemning the marriage, as contrary to all Jaws 
both human and divine. This declaration was ſub. 


ſcribed by all the. prelates, except Fiſher biſhop of 
Rocheſter, whoſe name is ſaid to have been coun- 
terfeited by cardinal Wolſey, The next point ne- 


ceſſary for the furtherance. of Henry's deſign, Nas 
the conſent and approbation of the Roman pontil, 


and with this view, doctor Knight was diſpatched to 


the court of Rome, with four papers for the ſigna⸗ 


ture of his holineſs. The firſt was a commiſſion to 


cardinal Wolſey, to judge and determine the affair, 


* 


in e 1000 with ſome Engliſn prelates. Ide 
ſecond was a decretal bull, annullipg the marriage 


between the king and Catharine, as that princes 
bad been Fee; eſpouſed to his brother Arthvr- 


The third contained a diſpenſation for Hen'y 
marrying another wife; and the fourth, an engage 


- ment never to revoke the other three. After muc 


importunity, the pope ſigned the commiſſion, and 
the bull of e for the king, promiling de 
ſend the other decretal bull for annulling the 0 
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when he ſhould have conſidered the ſubject 
ambaſſadors, deſiring his holineſs to grant 
| e wichout limitation, Clement thus har- 
ned with repeated importunities appointed Wolſey 


und Campegio, bis legates « latere conſtituting them 


; r-ecerents in the cauſe of the divorce, and in- 
| a Theni with his whole authority, 
ronceſſions were made at different periods, in order 
8 "otract the time, and before the decretal paſſed, 
Lale the French general died of the plague, and 
the army was ruined ; ſo that Clement had nothing 
to fear from the confederates. He therefore directed 
Campegio to dally as long as poſſible, and forbear 

jving ſentence of the divorce, till he ſhould receive 
fen orders under his own hand. Campegio on his 
arrival in England began his legation, with exhort- 
ing the king to live in harmony with Catharine, and 
deſiſt from the proſecution of the divorce. This 
advice proving ineffectual, he endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the queen to agree to the ſeparation ; but Ca- 
tharine rejected his counſel, alledging that ſhe was 
the king's lawful wife, and would remain ſuch till 
declared otherwiſe by the pope's ſentence. Incenſed 
at theſe tedious proceedings, Henry ſent Sir Francis 

Bryan, and Peter Vannes to Rome, to diſcover the 
cauſes of delay. | 
ſcarch the pope's chancery for a pretended brief, 
which the Spaniards aſſerted, confirmed the diſpen- 


Julius z to propoſe ſeveral expedients to facilitate 


the ſentence; and to offer a guard of two thouſand * 
men to aſſiſt his holineſs, in caſe of neceſſity ; but 
if this propoſal ſhould be rejected, to counterbal- | 
lance the threats of Charles with thoſe of Henry. 
Ignheſe agents finding the pope ſtill undetermined, | 
plainly told him, that ſhould he refuſe the ſatisfac- 
tion their maſter expected from him, England | 


would renounce him and all his . ſucceſſors. They 


obſerved, that the ſubjects of England, wanted only 


their king's permiſſion to ſhake off all obedience to 
the papal power. Theſe remonſtrances had no effect 
on Clement, who anſwered in general terms, and pre- 
tended to think himſelf in ſo dangerous a ſituation, 


that nothing but ſome unforeſeen. and extraordinary | 


But though the pope + 
refuſed, or at leaſt evaded compliance with Henry's 


event could pive him relief. 


full deſire, he continued to heap favours on Wol- 
ſey ; granted him two bulls to ſuppreſs ſeveral ſmall 


monaſteries, and made divers other grants to gra- 


tily that prelate. This year Henry ſent ambaſſa- 


dors to his nephew, James of Scotland, with pro- 
polals of peace; which on account of the diſtrac= | 
tions of that kingdom could not be effected; a 


Berwick for five | 


truce was however. concluded at 
years. | 


3 Wolſey, informed that Clement bad 
+ D. 1529. been ſeized with a dangerous malady, 
hoped now to be exalted to the papal chair without 
much difficulty. But his hopes were ſoon blaſted, 


quainted with what had paſſed during his illneſs, 
looked on Wolſey as a dangerous competitor, who 
might one day ſupplant him on pretence of his ille- 
gitimacy, on account of which he had been already 
threatened with depoſition, by the emperor, - How- 
ever he thought it prudent to conceal bis reſent- 


ment, and as a mark of his regard for Henry and 


is favourite, expedited the neceſſary. bulls for con- 
ming Wolſey in the biſhopric of : Worceſter; 
„Which he had Juſt received on the death of Richard 

rox, the late incumbent. In the mean time, Henry 


importuned the legates to proceed on their com- 


million, and, they met for that purpoſe, on the 
| 


and then ſummoned the king and queen to appear 


elore them on the eighteenth. of June. When 


— 


Wrty-firſt of May, when they appointed adjuncts to 
alk them in examining. the papers and evidences, | 


1 


where I can neither expect 
diſintereſted council. 
twenty years, have borne you ſeveral children, and 
ever ſtudied to pleaſe you. I proteſt you found me 
a virgin, for the truth of which aſſertion, I appeal 

to your conſcience. If I have been guilty of any 


* 


envoys deſired the pope 
by the recovery of that pontiff; who Ing ac- | 
n 


— 


* onſidered the ſ | aſſembled, the queen's agents objected to the au- 
| 1 maturely. Henry not ſatisfied with this reply, | | thority of the legates, but their. refuſal being OVer- - 
mo led, and queen appeared perſonally, n 
the twenty-firſt day bf the month. Henry anſwered _ 


ruled, the kin 


70 his citation, bur the queen being called en, ole 


helpleſs woman, and a ſtranger in your dominions, 


have been your wife about 


crime, let me be put away with ſhame. Our pa= 


| rents were eſteemed wiſe princes, and had doubtleſs 
good counſellors, when they concluded on our mar- 
| Hage. I will not therefore ſubmit to the authority | 


of this court. My lawyers are your ſubjects, and 


dare not ſpeak freely on my behalf, for which reaſon 
I. defire to be excuſed till I hear from Spain!“ 

Having thus ſpoke, ſhe aroſe,” and making a low 
| reverence to the king, retired from the court. 


After her departure, Henry declared, that ſhe had 


|| ever been a dutiful and affectionate wife, and that 
| the whole tenor of her conduct, had been agreeable _ 
They were alſo directed to | 


to the ſtricteſt rules of probity and honour; but that 
his conſcience being diſquieted, he had reſolved to 


A Ao Ser {| fry the lawfulneſs of his marriage, for the eaſe of 
ſation of Catharine's marriage, granted by pope || his mind, and the benefit of his ſucceſſion. The 


queen being again ſummoned to appear, appealed 


to the ' pope, and was declared contumacious, 


Arthur, Henry, by virtue of a diſpenſation, had 


brother's wife, was forbidden by laws both human 
and divine; and, that.upon complaints, which the 


| pope had received, his holineſs had deputed them to 


try and decide the affair. Impatient of delay, the 


moſt outrageous manner; and a few hours after; 


diſpatched the earl of Wincheſter, father to Anne 
Boleyn, miſtreſs of his paſſions, to the cardinal, 
ordering him to repair with Campegio, to the 


had entered againſt the court's proceedings. The 


hope for no juſtice in 


ſuch as became conſcious integrity, blended' with 


| virtuous reſolution.” While the legates were pro- 


ceeding very ſlowly in the proceſs, the emperor's 
to refer the cauſe to Rome, 
and the Engliſh miniſters exerted all their influence 


to prevent it. Both ſides threatened to depoſe him 
on account of his illegitimacy, which furniſhed the © 
pontiff with a reaſon for poſtponing a declaration, 


till he had concluded a treaty with Charles, which 
was no ſooner ratified, than he told the 7 ri 
agents, he was determined to have the cauſe of the 


of the divorce, would certainly deprive the holy ſee. 


of the 5 5 0 dominion of Eügland. Clement, 
c 


nevertheleſs, refuſed to retract his reſolution any 


mas. From this period we may date the com- 
mencement of Wolſey's fall, who had behave&dur- 


— 


ing the whole proceſs, with ſuch indifference' as 
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up, and. falling on her knees be dre Henty, ad- 
d ins | "dreſſed him in the following manner; « I ama pott 
ele F+ 


1mpartial judges, not 5 


Twelve articles were now drawn up, to be diſcuſſed 
by the examination of evidence. They declared, 
that prince Arthur and the king were brothers; 
that prince Arthur had eſpouſed Catharine, and 
conſummated the marriage; that on the death of 


married the widow ;_ that this- marriage with his 
king ſent for Wolſey, and reproached him in the 


ueen's court in Bridewell, and endeavour to per- 
uade, or terrify her into compliance, for with= _ 
drawing the appeal, which both ſhe and the emperor 


cardinal obeyed, but the go inſiſted as ſhe could 
England, on waiting the 

opinion of the Spaniſh court, before ſhe proceeded 

any further. Her deportment to the prelates, was 


divorce tried at Rome; and for that purpoſe ſigned - 
| a bull of avocation, on the fifteenth day of July, 
| which he immediately diſpatched to England. But 

his miniſters aſſured his holineſs, that the avocation 


Y * 


further, than by prolonging the citation till Chtiſt- ; 5 


kemed 


p., 
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cern, whic 1 
manifeſt. for the intereſt of his maſter, 


The emperor neglected no means, that had a. 


. probable; tendency to ruin that prelate in the opinion 
of Henry ; he invented defamatory reports of him, 


1 and by means of his emiſſaries, the 510g received 
| e 


copies of letters, ſaid to be written by t cardinal 
to his holineſs, to diſapprove. the . divorce ; while 


Anne Boleyn imputed the miſcarriage entirely to 


Wolſey's negle&, and her reſentment was/ propor- 
tioned to the greatneſs of her diſappointment, 

Fler father, now promoted to the title of lord viſ- 
count Rochfort, had removed her from court, in order 
to prevent ſcandal; but when the commiſſion was 
annulled, ſhe returned at the king's deſire. The 
king, to diſpel his chagrin, made a progreſs through 
the kingdom ; and on his return, lay. in the houſe of 


Mr. Creſſy, at Waltham-croſs. This gentleman : 
had committed the education of his two ſons, to 


Thomas Cranmer, a doctor in theology, eminent 
ſor his piety and learning, and a ſecret favourer of 
the doctrine of Luther, At ſupper he was deſired 
to give his ſentiments of the, divorce, and bein 

preſſed on the ſubject, he propoſed, that the king 
ſhould conſult all the univerfities of Europe, as 
the moſt effectual method of deciding the contro- 
verted point, When the king exclaimed, with a 
tranſport of joy, That Cranmer had got the right 
ſow by the ear ;” and he conceived ſo favourable an 
opinion of him, that he ordered him to follow the 
court, and ever after conſulted him in all caſes of 
importance. On his return from this progreſs, he 


ſent a meſſenger to the cardinal, demanding the 


great. ſeal, which he at firſt refuſed to deliver; 
wo on the king's writing to him the next day, 
he reſigned it to the dukes of Norfolk and 


Suffolk, and it was given to Sir Thomas Moore, a II to anticipate any ſtep that might be taken in favour 


man of eminent learning and integrity. Campegio, 
foreſeeing the final ruin of his colleague, took his 
leave of the king, and in a ſew days ſet fail for 
Ws On the ninth of October, Hales the attorney 
general, preferred an impeachinent againſt Wolſey, 
accuſing him of having violated the ſtatute of pre- 
munire. He owned the charge, pleaded ignorance 
of the ſtatute, and ſubmitted himſelf to the king's 
mercy, But being out of the king's protection, his 

oods and chattels were forfeited to the king; and 

is palace of York-houſe, afterwards known by the 
name of Whitehall, was ſeized for his majeſty's uſe, 


together with all the rich furniture, and treaſure he , 


had accumulated. Humbled by this reverſe of for- 
tune, he petitioned the king ſor à protection for his 
perſon, which he immediately obtained, with a free 
Wen. He was reſtored to the ſees of York, and 
Wincheſter, and recovered. of his own effects the 
amount of fix thouſand pounds in plate, money, 
and furniture; and received ſeveral kind meſſages 
from the king and Anne Boleyn, from, whence it 
appears, that Henry's, intention at this une 
was to humble the pride, not to ruin the fortune of 
his old miniſter. Theſe favourable ſentiments were 


however of ſhort continuance; his enemies ſoon 


Rags the aſcendant at court, and brought into the 


ouſe, of lords, an impeachment of high treaſon 
againſt him: but when it was ſent. down. to the 
houſe of commons, Thomas Cromwell, one of the 


him with ſuch 1 of argument, that the bill 
Was rejected, and the proſecution dropped. The 


ſity, aß he had arrogance and Freer in 
in conlequence 


1 


heſter, and was fo 


* 


ech inconſiſtent with that zealous con- | af 
on all other occaſions, he. affected to I alighted, and fell on his knees in a tra 


ſhould ſoon have a more convincins 


{ ſition from the maſters of arts, eſpecially: at Oxford 
* 


Jon his chief prelates and nobility, to ſend a'remon. 


5 
eign, that he 
Henr ſent him anotht kant of oof 
Henry now ſent him another preſent of x rub 75 
his phyſician, doctor Butts, who aſſured him Nn 
majeſty's affection. Theſe inſtances eddy hi 
your, contributed to the recovery of the Abe 4 
who obtained the king's permiſſion to Ni 
Richmond- palace ſor the benefit of the air, . ® 
In the beginning of the year, 
Henry's agents returned from the 4. D. 1530. 
continent, with the opinion of the foreign uni 6 
ſities concerning the legality of his marriage; an 
of Paris, Angiers, Bourges, Orleans, Thoulg 1 
Bologna, . Ferrara, and Padua, unanimouſſy i 6 
that the king's marriage with Catharine, $i ng 
trary to all, laws, human and divine, could "4 
ver be rendered' valid by the diſpenſation of ae. 
Julius II. The Engliſh univerſities 'ſubſcribeq t 
the ſame opinion, though not without great ons : 


affeRed with the kindneſs of his ſover 


and a. ſharp conteſt at Cambridge. Henry havin 
obtained theſe declarations in his favour, ang find. 
ing his application to the pope ineffectual, Prevailed 


ſtrance, by way of letter, to the pontiff; in which 
having mentioned the obligations his holineſs owed 
to the king, and the deciſion of the univerſities, they 
gave him to underſtand, that fhould he refuſe to go 
juſtice in the affair of the divorce, they would re. 
nouncetheir connection with the ſee of Rome, and 
ſeek. for other remedies. - To this letter, which was 
ſigned by cardinal Wolſey, four prelates, two dukes 
two marquiſles, thirteen earls, two viſcounts, twenty- 
rwo abbots, and eleven commoners, the pope wrote 


an anſwer to juſtify his conduct. But Dis apology 


was ſo far from being admitted, that Henry, in order 


of Catharine or the cardinal, iſſued a proclamation, 
forbidding all perſons whatever to publiſh any thing 
from Rome or elſewhere, that ſhould be contrary to 
his royal prerogative ; or 'to divulge any thing of 
that nature on pain of incurring, his indignation, 
and the penalties 8 in the ſtatute of proviſos 
and premunire. He alſo appointed ſeveral learned 
men, to collect, compare, and publiſh, all that had 
been, or could be advanced in favour of the di- 


vorce, together with the opinions of the univer- 


ſities, and a particular anſwer to Fiſher, biſhop of 


{ Rocheſter,. in defence of the marriage. In the 


mean time, the mind of Wolſey was alternately 
poſſeſſed by hope and deſpair. In the beginning of his 
diſgrace, he had been reduced to great neceſſity, from 
which he was relieved by the biſhop of Carliſle ; but 
afterwards his affairs ſeemed to take a more favour- 
able turn, He received a full pardon, conſiderable 
appointments, kind meſſages from the. king, and 
was permitted to ſit among the peers in parliament; 
but at length his enemies prevaited on Henry, to 
ſend him an order for retiring to his archbiſhopric of 
York. He obeyed, but with much reluctance; . and 
proceeded, by ſhort ſtages to Cawood, atrended by 
a train of an hundred and twenty horſemen, diſtri- 
buting alms and benedictions with great liberality. 
In ſhort, in adverſity, he affected a reformation from 
thoſe practices by which he had incurred the popu- 
lar odium, when he was deprived of the power of 
putting them in exerciſe.” Upon his arrival at 
York, the ear! of Northumberland was ordered, 
without paying any regard to his eccleſiaſtical cha» 
racer, to arreſt him for high treaſon, and conduct 
him to London, in order to ſtand his trial.“ The 
haughty ſpirit of the arrogant Wolſey was much 
dejected by this event, and being ſeized with the 


flux in che beginning of his journey, it was with much 
difficulty that he reached Lelceſter-abbey. When 
the abbot and monks advanced to pay their formal 

compliments, he told them, that he was come $4 


W 'the king of terrors at hand, he ad- 
begegne to Si Will iam Kingſton, conſtable ! 
, the Tower, to whoſe charge he was committed in 
a ſollowing terms; '* Had 1 ſerved my God with 
5 ho fidelity as 1 have ſerved my king, he 
J oold not have abandoned me in my old age: but 
dis is mj juſt reward I pray you commend me to 
he king, deſiring him to remember all that paſſed 
tween us, touching the affair of queen Catharine ; 
ind then his majeſty'may determine whether or not 
have given juſtcauſe-of offence. He is a prince 
of wyal courage; but rather than de thwarted in his 
kalure, would riſque the loſs of one half of his 
Film.” Fhave knerled before, him chree hours ſuc= 
-effively/ro diſſuade hirn from compliance with his 


vill and appetite, and could not prevail therefore, | 


maſter Kingſton; if ever you be of his council, de- 
liberate ſeriouſly upon what you intend to adviſe, 
for Honco he ſets his heart upon any thing, he is 
witten derdeeren en TH tende | 

ſpeech,” kis voice faultered, and in a few minutes 
utter he expired. Thus fell! the famous cardinal 
Wolſey,'z\churchman of great abilities, intolerable 


dude, and unmeaſurable ambition. He exhibits a 


| ſtriking inſtance of the folly of thoſe, who imagine 
the paths of worldly greatneſs the paths of happi- 
neſs, His character has been loaded with the moſt 
violent cenſures; but great allowances ſhould be 
made for the obſtinacy' and violence of Henry's 
| temper; and the king's obſtinacy often obliged him 
to purſue meaſures his better judgment con- 
demnedz and as the remaining part of Henty's reign 

vis more criminal than that in which his councils 
were directed by Wolſey, there may be reaſon to 
ſuſpect the partiality of thoſe hiſtorians who have 


this great miniſterr. 


„ 
* D. 1531. had {a ee favourers. The 
| king reſolved to renounce all papal juriſdiction, and 

in the affair of the divorce, de by the determi-' 
nation of his on parliament and clerg. 


. R 


For this purpoſe both the parliament and clergy 
chancellor opened the ſeſſions with declaring, That 
tht ramp e deſire the diſſolution of the mar- 
inge from carnal motives, but from conſcientious 
ſcruples, and his zeal for the welfare of the king- 

dom, that the ſucceſſion might not be diſputed after 

h deceaſe. Ihen he produced a great number of 
treatiſes, pennetl by the ableſt divines and caſuiſts, 
on the ſubject of divorce, and the deciſions of the 
univerſities of France, Italy, and England. The 
de den imparted his de 


eſign to the convocation " 
ne clergy, who, © without heſitation, declared 
ganſt the marriage. Notwithſtanding this inſtance 
u complaiſance, Henry proceeded gradually to di 
miniſh the eccleſiaſtical power, bs means of the 
niivence of archbiſhop Warham, Thomas Crom- 
"ell, and ſome others of the council, obtained the 


re of » Supreme head of the church,” with this 


Ny Clauſe, i as far as conſiſtent with the laws of 
riſt.“ The convocation of York reſolved alſo 
\ Preſent his majeſty with eighteen thouſand eight 

\!ndred' pounds but as they had not owned the 
u lupremacy. in the act, they were informed it 

| we Cnot. be accepted; they were therefore obliged 
%0w the example of the other convocation, | 

Pol latistfied with this acquiſition of power, in- 

My. 4 them with a pardon. He now càuſed the 
A roverſial writings on the ſubject: of the divorce 

— Wbliſhed, that all his ſubje&ts might under- 
© caſe before the next ſeſſion. As he was 


oberen af obtaining Catharine's conſent to a 
ws den. he ſent ſeveral peeri to perſuade her to 


done among them; and ſoon after, finding 
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roteſtant religion at this time 


met in convocation, on the ſixth of January. The 


the 6,4, Ppeal; and when they preſſed her to refer 
kgs four eccleſiaſtics, and as many ſecu- 
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lars, ſhe replied, ſhe woul pray to God to 


ing her inflexible; Henry ſent her word, that ſhe 


of his manors;' and the replied, d to whatever place 


wo Ampthill. 


y x 


pleaſing to the Engliſh in general; they] begun 


i! 3 to diſcuſs abſtruſe points of religion and 
y- their intemperate zeal hurried inte dan." | 
gerous extremes. Henry, alarmed at their com- 


Were 


motions, reſol ved to convince the people, that” 
though he had renounced the pap f torn mom he 
had no intention to violate'the fundamental laws of 


* * * 


demned to the flames in Smith fee. 
In the month of January, the com—- | 
| mons, who were privately inſtructed A. P. 35326! 


by the court, preſented an addreſs, intreatiiig his ma 
jeſty to conſent to the reformaxion of abuſe, ' Which 
had crept into the immunities enjoyed by the clergy. 
The king anſwered, that before he could aſſent to 
ſuch a propoſal, he muſt hear what the clergy had 
to alledge in their own defence; by which he meant 
to inſinuate, how much they ſtood in need of th! 
royal protection. Several acts were paſſed which 
lightiy affected ſome of the privileges of that body;' 
| though theſe were fully compenſated by 4 detreeg 
abſolving them from paying annates to che pop 
| endeavoured to throw ſuch a load of reproaches on I which had always been a heavy burthen. The 
| 9 8 II parliament alſo declared, that the king ſniould be at 
liberty, to annul, or confirm this act, within a li- 


— 


mited time; and if in that interval, he ſhould com- 


|; promiſe his difference with the court of Rome, it 


ſhould be deemed inviolable; but ſhould the pope, 


on account öf this act, pretend to harraſs the 


kingdom with ſentences of excommunication and 
interdict, theſe ſentences ſhould be wholly difre-" 


 garded ; and all the clergy were ordered to cele- 


brate divine ſervice, as if they had never been 


iſſued. About this time the king received a letter 


from the pope; importing, that he had heard of his 
putting away his queen, and maintaining an illicit" 


commerce with another perſon,” to the difgrace of 
his character, and contempt of the holy ſee; before 
which the ſuit was ſtill depending. He therefore 


exhorted him to diſcard his miſteeſs, and take backe 


his lawful wife, by which means he would avoid a 
rupture with the emperor, and preſerve the peace of 
; Chriſtendom, which was the only ſecurity againſt ' 


the progreſs of the Turks. In anſwer to this letter, 


Henry reproached his holineſs with ignorance, par- 
tiality, and deceit; declaring he had no intention of 


making any further attempts on his authority, unleſs 


j. provoked ;': deſiring he would conform to the 


opinion of ſo many learned caſuiſts, and do juſtice 
according to the dictates of his conſcience. Cle- 
ment, inſtead of gratifying the king in his deſire, 


by a citation, ſummoned him to nx 75 in perſon, 
dh oboe ref 
(Poul, and he accordingly ſent Sir Edward Karne, as 
his excuſator. The = of defence was argued in 
the conſiſtory, and a 
| allowed nor rejected. While theſe points were de- 
bating at Rome, rhe parliament met again in April, 


or by proxy, at Rome, to anſwer to t 
er much debate, was neither 


{and in the courſe of the ſeſſion, one Temſe moved, 


that an addreſs might be er to the Ring de 


firing his majeſty to recall the queen, and pravent 
all the inconveniencies that might attend the illegi- 
timation gf the priticeſs, Henry, incenſed at this 


freedom, chid the'ſpeaker' of the houſe,” and ap- 


ſend the _ 
king a quiet conſcience ; but as ſhe'was his lawful = 
wife, was determined to abide by her right, till the 
court of Rome ſhould declare the contfäry. Find? 


was at liberty to chuſe her place of reſidenee at an? 
ſhe might be removed, ſhe eould not be removed 
from the ſtation of his wife.“ She firſt re aired te yh 
Moore, and then to Eaſthamſtead, and afterwards 


. . e 9 7 1 7 £1. | 
The humiliation of the ptelared+ was highly 


Chriſtianity; and therefore iſſued orders for the 
rigorous puniſhment of heretics; in conſequence 
of which, two eccleſiaſtics and a lawyer were con- 
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. pealed tv the teſtimony of his own. conſcience, for || matter brought to a happy concluſion; On ji... 
| the juſtification of his conduct. At this period the JI turn to Paris, he diſpatched John deiBelay, ig 


_ ' plague broke out in London, and the parliament I of that ſee with new ;propoeſals10'-Hengy 


f þ . 8 N | 4 S's 1 8 1 ho 

_ + was therefore prorogued till the enſuing February. II agreed to the diſputes being decided Ci. 
Aſter this prorogation, Sir Thomas Moore, dread- | by judges that could not be ſuſpected of N 
ing the conſequences that might aitend a total ＋ * | The biſhop havi ing os ſet out in 8 
ture with the court of Rome, and diſapproving the [|| middle of winter for Rome, and found Clemeniigit, 


proceedings of Anne Boleyn, reſigned the office of 
chancellor, which was conferred on Sir Thomas 
P · - hi W ganas big cot 
A. D. ! Henry was privately married to 
"Hes vn 533. Anne Boleyn, by Rowland Lee, after- 
wards biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, in the 
preſence of Cranmer, who now had ſucceeded War- 
am, in the metropolitan ſee, the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; and Anne's father, mother, and bro- 
thers. The parliament meeting in the month of 
February, tñe convocation of Canterbury was 
aſſembled at the ſame time, and required to give 


their opinions of the following queſtions: Whether 


or not the diſpenſation granted by po e Julius, was: 
ſufficient to render the marriage of Henry and Ca- 
tharine binding and valid? and whether or not the, 
 conſummationofArthur'snuptials with that princeſs 
had been fully demonſtrated ?. The conyocation de- 
clared; that the pope had no power to grant diſpen- 
ſations contrary to the law of God; and that the 
conſummat ion of the firſt marriage had been as 
fully proved as the nature of the caſe would admit. 
This anſwer from both the convocations of Can- 
terbury and York, determined the king to proceed 

pon the cauſe of the divorce, before the judicature 
of his on clergy. This courſe he was the rather 
inclined to . as he was no longer able to con- 


ceal his marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was now 
become pregnant; and it was therefore neceſſary, to 
make it public, in order to ſave her reputation. 
The archbiſhop, being privately inſtructed, de- 
Ria majeſty to determine the 


manded permiſſion of 


wich this requeſt; He publiſhed a bull, declarin; 

| the validity and legality of Henry's marriage wi 
Catharine, and commanding that prince, on painof 
eeeleſiaſticall cenſure, to recall his wife, The 
courier arrived in two days after this deciſion, from 
England, with; full power for the biſhop of. Paris 
to grant what the pope: had demanded ; and. ſe. 
J veral cardinals adviſed the pontiff to revoke the 
ſentence; but the emperor's partizans prevailed 

upon him to reject the propoſal. | Thus England 
was wholly diſmembered from the ſee of Rome. 


month of January, 


| poſed; to embrace this; expedient; in caſe 


to avoid delay, Hned a day for the return af the 
courier, with the inſtrument from gland" No 
r 


| caſes 2- It. was 


would ſign n writing, by which he ſhould bn 


n order 


ſooner were the, emperor's miniſters apprizeg. of 


| theſe roceedings,than they preſſed the poꝑe to re. 


voke his engagement, and obtained a promiſe from 


his holineſs, that if the courier did not arrive by the 
time appointed, he yould pronounce {entence; 


agaihſ 


enry. The meſſenger not arri ving within the 


þ limited time, the biſhop of Paris applied for arc. 
ſpite of fix days alone; | 


t the pope intimidated by 
E menaces of the Imperialiſts, i refuſed 9 


P 


54 


The parliament meeting in the: 1 π..¹Y uu 
b began The ſeſſion A. P. 153+, 
with an act, repealing the ſtatute. of Henry IV. 
ainſt heretics; not that they intended to exempt 
them from the penalty of the laws, but in order to 
hinder the clergy from being ſole judges in ſuch 
174 785 that for the future, hereticy 


affair of his former marriage with Catharine, whoſe 


1 ſhould be tried by the laws of the land; without any 
.. conſent to the divorce, the king had endeavoured: | 


regard to the canon law. By another ſtatute it 


| i 4 to procure by fair means; but all proving ineffec. | | was enacted, that no ſynod ſhould: be held by the 
4 ; tual, the queen was ſummoned to appear at Dun- J clergy, without the king's: licence; that his majeſty 
fable. This citation ſhe abſolutely refuſed ; upon I ſhould nominate ſixteen perſons from the parlia- 


which Cranmer pronounced ſentence, declaring her! 
marriage null, as being contrary to the law of 
| God; and confirmed at the ſame time the king's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was crowned on 
the firſt day of June, The lord Montjoy was ſent 
by Henry with this ſentence to Catharine, who ſtill 
refuſed to ſubmit; and the wing ordered, that for 
the future, ſhe ſhould have no other title, than that 


ment, and as many from the clergy; to examine the 
|. canons and conſtitutions of the church, with power 
to aboliſh ſuch as were uſeleſs, and confirm thoſe 
that were neceſſary. This parliament alſo paſſed un 
act of attainder, againſt Elizabeth Barton, the holy 
Maid of Kent, a native of the pariſh of Aldington, 
who was employed by certain eccleſiaſtics, to raiſe 
: diſturbances. in the kingdom. This girl bein 
ſubject to hyſterical fits, was perſuaded by Richar 
Maſter, the pariſh prieſt, that ſhe was inſpired from 
above; and like other fanatics, exhibited various 
ſymptoms of phrenzy, by diſtorting her face, vehe- 
ment exclamations, and even affirming, that the 
Virgin Mary had appeared to her, and told her ſhe 
ſhould never. recover, till ſhe had viſited her 1mage, 
which was erected in a neighbouring church; with 
many other abſurdities ſhocking to common ſenſe, 
As ignorance is the mother of ſuperſtition and cre | 
dulity, the device gained in a ſhort time many pat, 
tixans, who gloried in the abuſe of their reaſon, and 
degradation of thoſe ſublime faculties, with which 
the common parent of nature had endowed them, 
and were eaſily induced to broach the molt palpabls 
nonſenſe: they held private meetings, and de- 
bauched from their allegiance numbers of people, 
among whom were many of the inhabirants ai 
| Richmond, Greenwich, and Canterbury. At lengt 
the king, apprehenſive of the conſequences of tut 
W | yg probe ordered the maid and her acc ige 
to be examined in the Star- chamber, where 10 
conſeſſed the device, and publicly read on-»ſcaffo'% 
in St. Paul's e urticles of their dhe 
ſeſſion, From thence they were cowveyr® 3 
1 Tower, aud an wean gal eacit 


of 7 dowager of Wales. The pope ineenſed 
at theſe proceedings, aggravated by a book which 
Henry had written againſt the papal juriſdiction, 
reverled the ſentence, declaring that the king him- 
ſelf ſhoyld/beexcommunicated, unleſs he renounced , 


eiling him for ſuch an affront, but ſuffered the de- 
linquent however to eſcape. This intervention of 
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len narliament alſo paſſed an act, declaring the 
lags marriage wich Catharine void, and ſettil 4 
che lucceſſion upon the iſſue of his lawful: wife 
Men ing ſworn to maintain the ſucceſſion, 
nnn de 3 
m dd houſes were prorogued to the third day of 
. Moerder. The parliament had no ſooner broke 
char Henry ſent commiſſioners throughout the 
kingdom, to adminiſter the oath to all his eceleſi- 
aſtical ſubjects; importing, that they would be | 
Hithful to the king queen, their: heirs'/andr ſuc- 
cefors}; that they held the king to be KN. the ſu· 
preme head of the Engliſhi church and the pope 


* 


g a 5 | 5 5 £ 1 . * . 
impoſture were executed at .[Tyburn, 44 


che new pope, Paul III. who created the biſhop of 


ether male or female; after: which, the 


na more than another biſhop. This! oathi:was' voz 
luntarily taken by the majority of theiclergy ; but 
#iſhor, biſnop of Rocheſter, with - Sir Thomas 
Moore, abſolutely. refuſed. Sir Thomas declared, 
he was willing to wear. to the ſucceſſion provided 
they Wöubd allow bim to 'drawiugp the oath himſelf. 
Cranmer and Cromwell expreſſed much concern for 
him, and endeavoured ta convince- hm by argu⸗ 


nents; and Cranmer: propoſed, that his e pedient If 


ſnould be accepted; but the king being incenſed 
Aglinſtethem/ they viere ſent to the Lower de- 
barred/theiuſe of pen and paper; and Fiſher, to 
the eternal diſgrace of. his. ſovercign, ↄmas ſtripped 
of everything in his old age, but a fe rags which 
hardly wovered his nalkdneſ whom i ei 


z 388. 


| _ Having in vain endeavoured to perſuide to ſub- 


F434 


cute the pope's ſentence and propoſed! to render 
his union with Francis ſtill more rm, for their 
common ſafety. But before his could be 
carried into execution, eee ied, and was 
| ſucceeded by cardinal | Farnere, vcho aſſumed the 
title of Paul IIl. On the twenty-thitd of Novem- 
ber, the Engliſh! parliament enacted ſeveral impor- 
tant lau s, to deſtroy all future connection between 
the kingdom and the pope. They confirmed the 
title of lupreme head of the church, which the 
clergy! had already beſtowed on the king. They 
declared all thoſe who ſhould ſpeak, write, or ima 
gine any thing to the prejudice! of the king or 
queen, guilty of high treaſon. When they had 
broke up, the king iſſued a proclamation, to ſup. 
55 the name of the pope, and eraze it from all- 
oks and writings. Þy this time the reformation” 
had made a conſiderable progreſs in England; the 
vritings of Luther were well known to the ſubjects' 
of Henry, and the bible was tranſlated into the 
Engliſh language by Tindal, who had retired into“ 
the Low Countries. The biſhop of London ordered 
ſome. copies of this tranſlation to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, and ſeveral perſons 
ſuffered martyrdom with amazing reſolut ion: 
Thele ſeverities, however, inſtead of ſuppreſſing, ' 


quarrel of the Roman pontiff. The reformation 
was favoured; by Anne Boleyn, archbiſhop: Cran- 
mer, and ſecretary Cromwell; but at the ſame time 
folk, biſhop Gardiner, and many other eccleſiaſtics, 
ho frequented: the court. "Henry himſelf ad 
hered firmly to the Roman faith; and had written 
more than once againſt Luther; ho treated him in 
wWery ſeurrilous manner; and though that reformer 
atteryards humbled himſelf by letter to the king, 
could never forgive the inſolence of his firſt at- 
ack,” Though Henry had abolithed the papal ju- 
nidiftion, and concluded a treaty of peace with his! 
"pew the king of Scotland, he did not enjoy that“ 
N Which he might have expected to reap'y | 
8 his Tucceſs, - | He gave a looſe to his paſſions 


nus fubjects from their dach of alleglante; he 


annuljed all treaties which other 
If cluded with' Anne Boleyn; und decht® all” the 
| children, Which mould be pröduced by 
| rage, illegitimate, and ineapable of furceſſion. 


| league at Smaleade in Germany, ts 
miſſion, Henry began to apprehend a ſtorin from 
his nephew) Charles, Who had undertaken to exe 


| av6ided* ary *connection' with a 
demned their doctrines, and even"; d thoſe 
of his ſubjects, by whom theſe docttines were proa 
feed?! 


+ 1 Yay? ; : thy „„ * * . * | 
the monaſteries, in order to enquire ſtrickliy into the 
titles, revenues, and morals of the friars and nuns, 


ſerved only to ſtrengthen the ſpirit of religious op- 
poſition, which was ſtill::tarther::inflamed by the 


it dc oppoſed hy the duke of Nor- 
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4 became boiſterous, cruel; and arbitrary. The | 


1 , 


| monks having incenſed him by perſonal efections, 
he reſolved to execute e them with- 


out mercy, He was particularly exafperared àAgainſt 


S K 


j 


Rocheſter a cardinal, as a recompetice for his haviti 
denied the king's ſupremacy; und to ſhew his re! 
fentment, ordered the oath to be once inore ten- 
dered to that prelate, who refuſing it as before, wi 
condemned and executed as traitor. Sir Thomas 
Moore was alſo inveigled inte à conferende bout 
the fupremacy; and ſome Hints, joined to hig for- 
mer convictibn, ſerved as à pretext for taking d 0a 
his life. He was accordingly condemned ant be- 
headed; but Henry incurred much reptbach from 
the death of à man revered for his honeſty; and ad? 
mired for his learning, and facctious humour, WHICH 
| he'exerted'to che very cloſe of life: In'conſeqtiehce 
of 'theſe'protecdings,'the popè denounced ſntente 


— 


i 
* — * 


of excommugidtion again Henry, abſol 


all ecclefiaſtics te retire frem his domih 
| commanded the ability to riſe up in arifis Agal 
him; laid the kingdom under an interdict for 
all Cbriſtians ts Communicate with the Engl; 


powers Haff Fdti- 


Sq ory La : 
t mar- 


The king, informed of this attack, ſent ambaſſadors 
to the proteſtant princes, e had entered into 4 

5 rope an 
union of intereſt; but theſe powers, 'Whoſt main 
deſire was toenjoy liberty of cenſcience, Wiftly 
prince who* con- 
rſecuted hole. 
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Henry now" determined a. general viſitarion'6f | 


1 
. 


and the regulations obſerved in each order“ 7 
| this expedient, he propoſed to wrek his vengeallcb 


on the monks, who had oppoſed his deſigns, and 
augment his own revenue with their ſpolls. Themas 
Cromwell being appointed viſitér general, "nomi-' 


nated ſubſtitutes tõ examine the monaſteries, and 


theſe deputies were no. friends to monaſtic inſtitu. 
tions, did not, fail to exaggerate the particulars"in” 
their reports. They firſt menaced the delinquefſſt 


[ifriars and nuns; with the utmoſt rigbur of the N. 
and then hinted; that in order to conceal the faütss? 
of which they had been guilty, they ſnould refign tlieir 
{houſes to the king, who would take care to ptovide! 
for the ſubſiſtence bf every individual. The teports 
of theſe viſitors, according to ſome hiſtorians; are bf 
ſo enormous in nature, that they cannot b related 
without offending decency and ſhocking modera- 
tion; which, added to the motives of the viſita. _ 
tion, and the prejudice of the deputies, we think” 
ſufficient un an omiſſion of the particulars. 
; During theſe tranſactions, the king deprived car 
dinal Campegio, and an Italian, called Ghinacer, 
Lok chejvbiſhopricks of Saliſburyand Worceſter; and | 
beſtowed them upon Nicholas Shaxton, and Hugh? 
Latimer, who favoured the reformationn 
This year was uſhered in with the r 
death of the unhappy and much in- 153 wr 
jured queen Catharine}: which happened at Kim- 


OL ns” at. l 


—_ 
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| bolten in'Somerſetſhire; on the'twenty-ninth of Ja- 


nuary, in the fifty-third year of her age, aftet Hav. 
ing fuſtained a long ſeries of ufflictions. She lived 
on che penſion aſſigned her, as princeſs dowager of 
Wales, and notwithſtanding her ill treatment in this 
kingdom, diſcovered not the leaſt inclination' of 
leaving itz being ſuppoſed to be detained. by her 
paternal care of the princeſs. Mary. A little Beſore 
| her dtath, ſne wrote a letter to loch in which 


{ſhe addreffed him as hier moſt dear lord, king and 
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huſband, and aſſured him of ber ſincere forgiveneſs, I have ſeen thelqueen, at a tournament at OF 
for all the; calamities, in which his ungovernable to drop her e ae to one of her min ich 
paſſion. had involved, her, and concluded with theſe I he: might wipe his face; having overheated . 
remarkable words; “ 1 make this vow, that mine I in the exerciſe. + Whatever might be the cauſ 8 
eyes deſire you above all things.“ This pathetic I commanded the queen to be confined to he 
letter greatly alfeRted Henry, who. is ſaid to have I ber, and the ſuſpected delinquents to be committe 

dropped ſome tears af the remembrance of a w. to the Tower. FTde queen imagined at fir, ha 
man whole virtues deſerved a better fate. She was If th: king was in; jeſt, but when ſhe found: it . 
buried in the abbey. church of Peterborough, which II (ctious affair, ſhe reti red to her cloſet, and prepared 
Henry aſterwards converted into a cathedrah I for death. This reverſe of fortune affected her fo 
Though good effects. have ariſen, from the divorce I ſenſibly, - that ſhe was ſeized with hyſteric fits, dur. 
of this princeſs, an impartial view, of Henry's cha» I ing which ſhe exhibited ſigns of a moſt violent agi. 
A er, and that of the unhappy. Catharine, together tation. When ſhe was conveyed to the Tower * 
with the whole progreſs of his conduct reſpecting it; I fell on her-knees, and appraled to heaven for hee 
and the circumſtances antecedent o it, muſt ſurely I inpocerice;: Cranmer N41 all her adhereng, 
convince every honeſt, unprejudiced mind, that it eee eee e bank as far a4 the 
was. a flagranti injury; done to the.perſoniand. cha- ing's impetuoſity would allow him, endeayouted 
racer, of an honourable and virtuous woman. They to remove the violent aud unjuſt prejudices which 
Ae in a ſtate pf wedlock, hy s compulſive I he had conceived to her. detriment; but all his 1. 
c&,0f, their parents during their minority, if Henxy: Bf tempts proved ineffectual. On the fifteenth of 
| bad. ef; 9, the divorce: immediately on his arrival at II May, the queen and her brother Rochſord, were 
maturity ol judgment, the candid might have beep; brought to their trial beſore the duke of Norfolk, 
; induced to think, that he acted from conſcientious 2 lord high ſte ward for the! occaſion, the duke of 
motipes; but as it was deferred to a remote period, Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter; the earl of Arundel, 
and, ls, queen, even by his own confeſſion, bad I and twenty-five; other ©peers. : The unfortunate | 
ey need the moſt virtuous and amiable qualities, ye BE queen: was Charged with Criminal converſation with 
reſęr it to the [ingenious reader, whether his con- I her brother, and four others; and alſo with having 
duct in this- reſpect was intrinſically good or bad, Bf conſpired: the king's death. She pleaded, Not 
U to thoſe gternal maxims of truth, on I guilty, and diſtinctſy anſwered all the evidence that 
which all religion ig founded. 12 BY was brought againſt her. She: was, however, con- 
The parliament meeting for diſpatch of buſineſs, I victed, and condemned: to be burnt, or beheaded, 
an act was paſſed, ſuppreſſing all monaſterics, whoſe, FF at the pleaſure of the king. Her brother alſo was 
Teyenyes.,did not exceed two hundred pounds a, condemned to be beheaded and quartered: nor did 
year, and a propriati yoke his ma- this ſatisfy the nengeance of Henry, who cauſed her 
3eſty's ule, By which ſtatute the crown acquired a marriage to be proctaimed null and : inſufficient, on 
yearly revenue of thirty thouſand. pounds, beſides a account of a pr contract between her and the earl 
capital of above one hundred thouſand pounds, I of Northumberland, and her daughter illegitimate. 
dN from, the plate, ornaments, and effects of When brought to the ſcaffold, ſhe ſaid ſhe was come 
churches and convents., The king then erected a; JÞ ro:die, as ſhe had been adjudged by the law; ſbe 
new. court. of juſtice, called the court of augmenta- IF prayed heartily for the king: ahd deſited the peo- 
tion of, the cron revenues, for taking cognizance II ple would judge of him with charity; ſhe tocł leave 
| of L3G, ſequeſteayians,,;: At this period the king of all the ſpectators; deſiring they would pray for 
was petitioned to employ ſome abſe / perſons to.tran-» IJ}! her, and having ſpent ſome time in devotion, ſub- 
ſlate, the ſcriptures, and the queen ſeconded the pe- mitted to the fatal ſtroke, which was given by an 
tition, with which Henry complied; and, though the I executioner, ſent over from Calais. Thus came to- 
tranſlators are not kyown, the work was in three years: an untimely end the unhappy Anne Boleyn, a ſacri- 
printed at Faris. The king, having thus obtained I fice to the impetuous paſſions of Henry, inflamed 
all his deſires, diſſolved that parliament, after it had by the malicious ſuggeſtions! of her enemies. The 
continued fitting ſix years, During theſe: tranſac- I king, cager to gratify his brutal appetite, and 
tions, the queen was delivered of à dead male child, I wholly regardleſs of decency and decorum, eſpouſed 
to the unſpeskabſe chagrin of the king, who looked lady Jane Seymour, on the very day that ſucceeded 
on this accident as à judgment from heaven. His her execution. In the month of June, a ſtatute was 
love for Anne Boleyn now began to cool, While the I enacted by a new parliament, repealing the ſormet 
beauty of Jane Seymour, one of the queen's ladies, act of ſucceſſion}; declating the children of the two 
raiſed a new flame in bis breaſt, and his paſſions I firſt matriages illegitimate excluding them from the 
were ſo ſtrong and impetuous, that he ſacrificed J inheritanee of the crown]! and adjudging it alter 
every thing to their gratification. Theſe con- the king d death, to his iſſur by lady Jane, or au 
curring matives for his alienation. from the queen, I lother wife he might afterwards æſpouſe. This par- 
Were ſtrengthened by her own; deportment, Which [Hamenrialfo paſſed ant act, whereby all thoſe, who 
was too frank and unguatded to ſeteen her from the in any munner attempted'to: re-eſtabliſh in England, 
imputation of 8 indiſcretion; | Her ene Itbe authority of che biſnop of! Rome; ſhould: incur 
mies, particularly the duke of Norfolk, and thoſe 1 16. 196i 


| | the penalty of premunire- Aten 10 ee 8 

who adhered to the old religion, took advantage of I Cromwell and Cranmer ſtill maintained their in- 
this diſpoſition to inflame the king's jealouſy, the I [fluence at court; and the latter was appointed the 
principal ſomenter of which was lad Rochſord, II king's vicegerent in alli eccheſiaſtical affair. 40 
who hinted to the king. that his queen carried on a this charakter he informed the convocation, at the 
criminal correſpondence with her on brother, the I [king's defire} that the rites and ceremonies of the 
lord Rochford; and this: infinuation, through the I church ſhbuld be reformed: by ſocipture, and in a 
diſguſt he had taken to Anne, and his new paſſion II few (days produced a: ſet of articles dran up by 
for Jane Seymour had vaſt effect. As ſhe favoured, I Henry bimſelf, concerning the: doctrines of rel; 
the, reformation, the partizans of the pope conſpired. 
her ruin; and ſhe was not only accuſed of inceſt 
 with:Rochford, but alſo; of criminal converſe with 
Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, Weſton and 
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gion; that the: clergy tight; (examine; them, aud 
make a fairhful repott of their deliberations. . 
In chis debate, the friends and enemies of t 
Ireſarrhation declared themſelues openly, Cranes 
Brereton, gentlemen of the king privy chamber, vs joined by Goodrich, biſtop of Ely; Sar, 
and Smeton, a muſician. Theſe charges: wete very II of Saliſbury a we of Worceſter ? Barlow, ? 
. peg gory mole Ml wy ſuffi- I St. David's: Foxy of Hereford ; . and Flute 
cient d the mind of Henry, who is ſaid to | dther part/ were headed by LE 
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kbiſhop of Y ork; Stokeſly, biſhop of London; 


PFF 
- Toaſtan, of Durham; Gardiner. of Wincheſter ; J ef 9 N © e 
ö Longford, of Lincoln ; Sherburn, of Chicheſter; { ſhire,” to prevent any freſh, commotions r 
Vn, of Norwich; and Kite, of Carliſſe. But J co . by HOY e Og 
| Cnnmer and Cromwell had "the King's ear; and JJ to inliſt men; "ind the king 
' cerſuaded him, that the abuſes of 'which' they |} affemble ar © 
Fmanded an abolition, - tended directly to the |} of Norfolk. Theſe "proce | 
ſupport ok "papal uſurparion. Aſter very warm J freſh rebellion, Two, gentletyen, called Muſgrave 
* debates, the convocation. agreed to certain articles, I and Tilby, putting themſelves ar tt | 
digeſted in the form of conſtitutions, and import- | thouſand peaſants, made an attempt upon V 
woe SEPA, I 
th duke of Norfolk. | 
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* „„ re oe arenty ite, e n AT Ing 
An event now happened of a more . * x 5 
body of Chriſt was preſent in the euchariſt ; that I joyou: Wee eee 5 . eee 
-uſtificatioh was attained by regeneration, compoſed FF w young. pr nce at Hampton: 5 

« os L a] fe , h | | d * Hari . 'th 1 LA . eg f Wi ws | ; aff o he "ty n N i 13 7 * ie 1 1 4 4 ri 
of contrition, fath, and charity; that images br on the twelfth. day of, Auguſt, 


ſhould be retained in churches, though "worſhip I baprized by the name of Ec & 15 though 1 8 | 
ſhould not de paid 10 the image, but to God Ff mdthet! died in 4 few days after her delivery, it. 
alone; that ſaints ought tô be honoured, though II afforded Henry infinite“ 
without believing that they could grant what was | de 
in the gift of God alone; that they might, never- the ſucc 
theleſs, be invoked without ſuperſtition, and their I was created prince 6 Nͤ 
ſſtvals obſerwed; that the number of thefe might I and earl. of Cheſter,” "At the ſame xime the queen?n?n 
be abridged by the king's authority; that the brother, Sir Edward Seymour, He AE . 

uſual ceremonies of the church ſhould be retained, || | ; | 

ſuch as the prieſt's veſtments, holy-water, conſe- 
crated-bread, tapers on Candlemas-day, aſhes on 
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| Aſh-Wedneſday, palms on Palm-Sunday, proſtra- was dignified wir the title of lor A ng 
tion before the (croſs on Good-Friday,” hallowing une. 13 


olf the font, exorciſms, and benedictions; that 
prayers ſhould de put up for departed ſouls, and 1 
am given for maſſes and obſequies; but as the 
place they were in, and the pains they ſuffered, 
were not aſcertained by ſcripture, they ſhould be 
referred to the mercy of God; that putgatory, I 
and the 15 7 power of delivering ſouls from | inſtigation were -raiſed,, 
thence, ſhould be exploded.” ' © © ] He therdfore again; ordered a general and minute, 
Ide act for the ſuppreſſing ſmall monaſteries, Ff mo! , in CC ence: of 
which took place in the month of Auguſt, oc- I which, as befo 
cafioned great 'clamours among the people; who, II decen! 
inflamed by the ſuggeſtions of the monks, inſinu- II x 
ating, that the King meant to deſtroy all the 5 
monaſterics, without exception, aſſembled in Lin- I celled all others in magnificence and pretended = 
colnſhire, to the number of twenty thouſand, under I fanctity. We have obſerved; vaſt n f pil. 
the conduct of doctor Mackrel, prior of Barlins, J gi inn | 
diſguiſed" like a eobler. Theſe ſent à petition to | 
court, requeſting the king ro conſider and redreſs 
| the grievances 'to which they were expoſed ; but 
his majeſty, inſtead of granting their requeſt, pub- 
iſhed a very 'ſevere anſwer, and ſent the duke of 
duffolk againſt them, at the head of ſome forces || 
levied for that purpoſe.” This conduct ſerved only 1 
to inflame the inſurgents, and gave the clergy an 2 
KG e of 8 the ſtate of the people I and taken down, together with the gold that 1 
'0 be as really enſlaved as that of the Turks; and J adorned it, to an immenſe value. the king ; 
that they were now to expect an extermination, not || $s bones. nec h ame to 
of popery, but Chriſtianity. itſelf, Several JI craſed from the calendar, and the office f e 
perſons 0 diſtinction among them privately cor- || feſtival expunged from the breviary. ' Theſe pro- 8 . 
reſponded with the duke of Suffolk, and affured || « tf | 8 
um, that their fole view was to bring by degrees 
1 pvnion people to a ſenſe of their duty; and [| perſon and conduct 
| Wat 1f the king would indulge them with an am- 
Sl they would diſ erſe without bloodſhed. I cg 
n duke acquainted his majeſty with this in- that ever ſoiled; the pa 
ned in Yorkſhire, publiſhed an une i | ML EaS! 
Lorkſhire, publiſhed an amneſty "in | rally directed to cardinal _ 
0G of the Lincoln raters wha” lol atabae 1 f g e es pu „„ 
berſod, though ſome of them joined the ipſur- || revenge en that eccleſiaſtic, by caüing ſeveral cc. 
— of York, © Theſe were 3 by prieſts be apprebended; and executed as 
crucifixes, and the paſſion of Chriſt was now nu 


this famous ſhrine, and even, 
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vel and lawleſs. tyrants _ 
en of hiſfoty. His emiſſa.. - 


1 
ned on their. banners. They compelled all t ayqured to e 
their banners, y compelled all the deayqured to. excite the 
85 either to join them or fly the country Al is | ; an ren ot. | 
ts abliſhed the monks who had*been_dif- || fered his kingdam th; James of Scotland; provided = | 
ed. "The earl of Shreyſbury having armed le and willing to;fubdue” it, Henry, in 
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two prelates diſputed on Ct i C 
+, of the king, who decided in favour, of Cranmer, 
"telling the other be was but a'novice, in compa- 
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from the biſhops and abbots a new oath, by 
which they renounced the pope's authority ; and a 
new tranſlation of the Bible, printed at London, 
being preſented to him by Cromwell, he permitted 
copies of it to be diſtributed throughout the king- 
dom. At the ſame time he ordered the clergy to 


read the Lord's prayer, the creed, and the ten 
commandments in the Engliſh tongue. They were 


directed to inſiſt on practical religion, and expoſe 
the futility of pompous rites and ceremonies. 
The biſhop of 
turned from France; and though averſe to the 
reformation, diſguiſed his ſentiments ſo artfully, 


that the king beſtowed on him ſome degree of 
confidence, on account of his complaiſance and 
 ſubmiſlion. This prelate raiſed a perſecution againſt 


thoſe who denied the real preſence in the eucha- 


riſt; and one John Nicholſon was burned in Smith- 
field, with circumſtances of horrid barbarity, . In 


the mean time cardinal Pole maintained a p 
CEO, in England, and is even ſaid to 

ave aſpired at the crown through a marriage with, 
the princeſs Mary ; but the King diſcovering his 


intrigues, ordered his correſpondents to be execut- [| 


ed as traitors, On the ee of April, 
the law of the fix articles, commonly called the 
bloody, ſtatute, was enacted, denouncing death 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould deny tranſubſtantiarionz 
maintain the neceſſity of communicating both ſpe- 
cies ; affirm that it was lawful for prieſts to marry ; 
that the vows of chaſtity might be violated ; that 
private maſſes were uſeleſs; and that auricular 
confeſſion was not neceſſary to ſalvation. 


uſſured the king, that nothing would more effectu- 
ally prevent the formation of a league againſt him, 


than thus' to convince the world that he had not 


varied the eſſentials of religion; and that no 


perſon could accuſe him of hereſy while he main- 


rained theſe ſix articles, which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed the true catholics from ſectaries and in no- 


Vators. Cranmer vehemently oppoſed this ſtatute; 


but as ſoon as the bill paſſed he ſent his wife to 
Germany, of which ſhe was a native. This par- 
liament, which was wholly at the king's devotion, 
confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of the religious 
houſes which he had ſuppreſſed, and empowered 
him to erect ſome new  biſhoprics. Six hundred 
and forty-five monaſteries were ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
land and Wales, of which twenty-eight had abbots, 
who enjoyed a ſeat in parliament; ninety colleges 


were demoliſhed, together with two thouſand three 


hundred and ſeventy-four chantriesand free chapels, 
the annual revenue of the whole being equal. to 
one hundred and fixty-one thouſand and one 
hundred 
to have increaſed the number of colleges and pro. 


* feffors- in the univerſities, and founded the biſho 


rics of Weftminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſ- 
tol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; that of Weſtminſter 
was difſolved by queen Mary, and Benedictines 
placed in the ahbey: but queen Elizabeth con- 
verted it into a collegiate church, and a ſeminary 


_ for young ſcholars. ' 


From his conſcientious behaviour, Cranmer till 
retained the king's eſteem, though he ente the 
fix articles; and therefore inſinuated to him, as he 
could not be farisfied' in his mind till the people 
ſhould be fully convinced of his right to the ſupre- 
macy, that nothing would more contribute to that 
end than a free uſe of the ſeriptures; by which 
they would be aſfured rhat the Pope's authority 
Was not founded on the word of God. Henry no 


_Tooner ſignified his approbation ro this propoſal, 


than Gardiner 'vehemently oops 70 an ; the 
ubje& in the preſence 


incheſter was, by this time, re- 


pounds, From this fund, Henry is ſaid 


en 


LETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. © 
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potentates in a 
| the duke of Saxony, was the chief of the league 
rivate, | 


Ihe parliament _ 1 
on the twelfth of April, Cromwell!“ D. 1539, 
| opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he in- 
formed both houſes, that the king, in order to end 
all religious diſputes, had appointed commiſſioners 


* 


* 
l mn le 


* ates. ed 


| riſon with his learned and experienced. a 
Letters patent were therefore granted 

cretary, importing, that 'the ſubjects. of 
ſhoul DF the free uſe of the Bible rang 
into their mother tongue, and that far five BY 
there ſhould be no impreſſions of the Bible 5 wy 
part of it, but ſuch as he ſhould appoint, 5 
At this period Anne of Cleves, who had he, 
ſome time contracted to Henry by means of 5 
well, arrived in England. When the king heard 
of her landing at Rocheſter, he went thither in 
cognito to ſee his future conſort, and found tk 
ſo different from her picture, which had been A 
by Sir Hans Holbein, that in the violence of his 
| Paſſion he ſwore they had brought him a Flange; 
mare. Reflecting, however, that her brother Ty 
duke of Cleves, was one of the moſt conſiderable 
ermany; that her brother. in-lau, 


Nagoniſt; 
to the les 


of Smalcade; and that the emperor. was then at 
aris, endeavouring to detach Francis from the 


intereſt of England he thought it moſ} prudent to 


eſpouſe the princeſs, and the nuptials were fo 
nized on the ſixth day of Januar. 


4 1 
. th 4 


aving aſſembled; 


1 


lem. 


' 


to examine the controverted articles, that a rule of 
faith might be eſtabliſhed upon the word of God 


alone; and that after ſuch a ſtandard ſhould be 
This 
ſtature was ſuggeſted by biſhop Gardiner, who. | 


fixed, he was determined to inflict the ſevereſt 
puniſhment on thoſe who ſhould dare to diſſent 
from the public creed; a determination nearly re- 
ſembling the decrees of that church, which Henry 
| pretended to aboliſh. Theſe commiſſioners being 

approved by parliament, were ordered to begin 
their examination without delay; and in the mean 
time the king created Cromwell earl of Eflex, 
During this ſeſſion, the order of the knights of St. 


John of Jeruſalem was diſſolved, on pretence of 


their attachment to the pope and emperor, and all 


their effects in England and Ireland confiſcated for 


the uſe of the king, who allotted three thouſand 


pounds yearly for their ſubſiſtence... Shortly after 
the prorogation of this parliament, the fall of 
| Cromwell was reſolved: on, and the means of 


effecting it concerted and executed. The duke 
of Norfolk, and biſhop Gardiner, did not fail to 
add to the diſcontent of the king, who had ex- 
preſſed great diſſatisfaction on account of the mar- 
riage. They repreſented, that the kingdom was 
filled with mal- contents on account of religion; 
that they looked upon Cromwell as the author of 
thoſe meaſures, which they diſapproved; that he 
had acquired an immenſe fortune by. oppreſſion; 
and that the ſacrificing him to the reſentment of 
the public, would conciliate the favour of his 
ſubjects. The king, wrought on by theſe inſinua- 
tions, gave up his favourite to the vengeance 0 
the people, hoping by that means to recover their 
affection. But this deſign was kept ſo ſecret, that 
he attended the council about the middle of June, 
when he was arreſted for high treaſon by the duke 
of Norfolk, and ſent priſoner to the Tower. The 
fall of this miniſter gave great ſatisfaction to the 
people, who now remembered the meanneſs of hit 
extraction, the inſolence of his manners, and i 
ſelf. intereſted views of his whole conduct. Hi! 
power was envied even by the reformers ; v0 
though he favoured, he could not ſprotect; 5550 
therefore they attributed that to apoſtacy, wa 
probably was only the effect of inability. Ide 
omans hated him as the grand cauſe of all chef 
calamiries; and indeed he never favoured-£it\®, 
party, but as it ſuited his intereſt, Cranmer glonFs 


of all his friends, adhered to him in his dil" 
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i went farther in elpouſing his cauſe with the || the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, that he doubted. 


ling, than any other man would dare to do; but 
in a in terpolition was ineffectual ; for Cromwell, 
hut being heard in his own defence, was, by 4 
w of azcainder, found guilty of divets hertfies 
we treaſons, and condemned to ſuffer death, in 
\ hatever manner the king ſhould think proper to 
direct. Tb 
the marriage 
diſſolution on 
account o | 
bor principally becauſe be 


L. 


dub Pein | was enamoured of Cas 
tharine, Howard, daughter of lord Edmund, and 


highly pleaſed with Catharine, arid Gardiner made 


frequent entertainme 


ceeded; the king was ſo pleaſed with his miſtreſs, 
that he oNlere' nake her bis partner in the 
throne ; and in conſequence of this new con- 
nection, Cromwell, his miniſter, wa uted 
without delay, all his ſervices being difregarded or 


forgotten iet I 1 7 i j 1 
J T9 procute a divorde from Anne 
A. D. Is 40. 


- of Cleves, "now wholly. engrofſed 


Henry's attention ;*and' he found no difficulty in 
obtaining a deciſion frbm the convocatiofi in his 


| favour... The houſe of lords, with a -ommittee of 
| the commons, Waited on the King with an addreſs, 
defiring he would give orders for trying the vali- 
dity of his marriage.  A.commillion was accord - 
ingly granted. They immediately proceeded to 
the examination of witneſſes, and the ſubſtance of 


» 


their evidences amounted to theſe particulars; that 


there had been a pre. contract between the queen 
and the marquis of Lorrain; that the king having 
married againſt his will, had not given a pure, 


not conſummated the marriage. Theſe objections 
were certainly very frivolous; but as the queen 


made no oppoſition, they were thought ſufficient; 


ſentence was pronounced for 4 diſſolution of the 
marriage, and the deciſion of the clergy was rati- 
fied by the parliament. The queen expreſſed no 
diſſatisfaction, She was ſatisfied on being informed, 
that the king would, by letters patent; declare her 
his adopted ſiſter, and give her @recedence before 
all the ladies in Enoland, except his own wife and 
daughters; that ah eſtate of three thouſand pounds 


a year ſhould be allotted for her maintenance; and | 


that ſhe might either live in England, or return to 
her own countty. She choſe the former; and was 
even prevailed upon to write a letter to her brother, 
the duke of 'Cleves, informing him that ſte had 
been treated in the moſt tender, generous manner 
by the king, though ſhe could. not have him for 
her huſband ; and conjuring hitn not to break the 
harmony that ſubfiſted between the two courts, on 
account of any thing that had happened to her in 
England. Thus was her marriage diſſolved on the 
moſt frivolous 1 1 5 that ever were urged be- 
by a court of juſtice, -Soon after this divorce 
rom Anne of Cleves, Henry married Catharine ; 
me ceremony being performed on the eighth of 
{not lollowing. But this marriage had no 
ock on the cruelty of Henry, which ſeemed to 
ws taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul. His councils 
5 ing directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, the re- 

mers underwent a ſevere perſecution, and the 


5 bloody articles, as they were called, were ri- 
. executed. Dr. Barnes, Thomas Gerard, 
8 William Jerome, vicar of Stepney, were con- 
Fr to the ſtake for hereſy ; but they did not 
15 ene: thees bigotted catholics ſhared the 
e ae, and periſhed in the ſame flames, for 
* ng the king's ſupremacy. Barnes diſcuſſed 
Mieal queſtions even at the ſtake; and as the 

; * him and the ſheriff turned upon 


„ 
/ 


n 
his was ns by the diſſolution,of 
between Henry and his new wife; a 
which he was determined, not only, 
f his averſion to Anne of Cleves, 


flered to make her his partner in the 


— 
a 


| for the ſheri 
| \cuous puniſhment of proteſtants and catholics, 


whether the ſaints could pray for us; but if they. 
could, he hoped, in half an hour, to be praying 
and all the ſpectators. This promiſ- 


e occaſion to a foreigner then in England to 
ay, that it was of no conſequence whether they 


: 
\ 
4 

1 
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Vvere for or againſt the pope, fi 
lives for their opinions 
An inconfiderable rebel 
time in Yorkſhire, headed 
but being ſoon ſuppreſſed, / 
officers were executed. The king's ſuſpicion felt 
4 upon cardinal Pole, to whoſe intrigues he ſuppoſed 


from whom ſhe was deſcehde 
[]- refuſed to lay her head on the block, alledging, 


1; tioner rhat If he would have her hea 


nce both loft their” 
r ATE It, 
lion broke out at this 
oy Sir John Nevill; 
2 ö is +] bY. 
evill and the other 


Jardiner made this rebellion was owing ; and this to Him was a. 
nts at his own, houſe for the 
royal lover and his, miſtreſs ; the ſtratagem ſuc- 


ſufficient reaſon for making the countefs of Saliſbury, 


J: who then lay under ſentence of death, fuffer for 
her ſon's offences.” On the twenty 


| 8. On thetwenty-feventh of May, 
the was led to the place of execution; and in theſe. 


equ of this ne - diſtreſsful circumftances, this verierable matron ſtill 
romwell, his miniſter, was executed | 


maintained the ſpirit of that long race of monarchs 
d. She" abſolutely. 


that ſhe. would not ſubmit to an unjuſt 'ſentence, 
hen ſhe had received no trial; telling the execu- 
: t d, he muſt win 
it in what manner he could; and ſhaking her 


> Ss. 
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* 
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II Saliſbury's death, lo 
formerly rendered ſervice to the crown, Was alſo 
n a pure, I beheaded for treaſonwn. 

inward, and complete conſent; and that he had [ 1 
induced Henty to make a progreis : 
1 rhither, in order to quiet the minds of the people, 


|: venerable locks, ran abodt the ſcaffold, Wälle he 
followed her with his axe, aiming tnafly ie ffectual 
ſtrokes at hex neck, l 
J fatal blow. Thus periſhed the daughter ef the. 


efore he could give her the 


duke of Clarence, the laſt of the Plantagener line, 
which had governed England during the pace of 

three hundred ears. Soon after tſte counteſs of 
rd Leonard Grey, who had 
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at the ſame time that he hoped to terminate thoſe: 


1: diſorders, by puniſhing with the utmoſt ſeverity all 


who dared to diſturb the tranquillity of his king- 
dom. The inhabitants, who were no ſtrangers to 


the cruelty of his diſpoſition, endeavoured to de- 


precate his verigeance, by offering him a conſider- 
able ſum of money. Henry accepted the commu- 
tation, and deſiſted from carrying his inhuman de- 
ſigns into execution. Before he lett London, he 
had diſpatched Sir Ralph Sadler into Scotland, to 


| propoſe an interview with James V. Scotland had 


for ſome time felt the fury of the''catholics, the 
. reformation having teached that kingdom; while 
the torch of civil diſcord ſtill blazed both in the 
northern and ſouthern parts of the Britiſh'' iſles; 
Patrick Hatnilton, a young man of noble family, 


1 defigned fot the church, having, about the year 
1527, been ſent abroad for his education, im- 
1 bibed the opinlon of the reformers; and, on his 
return to Scotland, diſſembled not his religious 

ſentiments. A Dominican, who had infinuated 


Himſelf into his friendſhip; accuſed him before the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews. He was tried; con- 
demned to be burnt for his errors; and ſuffered 


and touched, perhaps, with remorſe for his un- 
grateful conduct, ſoon after loſt his ſenſes, and 
expired. The death of Hamilton, Who was now 
cnſidered both as a prophet and a martyr, brought 


| over a great number of proſelytes to the refor- 
mation. Among others, was friar Foreſt, Who 

became a zealous preacher, extremely attached to 
the holy ſcriptures; which, in thoſe times, was 


conſidered as a ſure characteriſtic of hereſy, 


|. Foreſt was therefore brought to his trial, and 


* 


| condemned to the flatnes, 


While the prieſts were 
deliberating 


with the reſolution of a hero. At the ſtake, he 
eited his accuſer to the tribunal of Jeſus Chriſt: 
and the Dominican, aſtoniſhed at his conſtancy, 


1 


f deliberating on the moſt 74 place for his exe- 
| ur 
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cution, one adviſed them to burn him in a cellar: 
for (ſaid he) the ſmoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton 
affected all thoſe on whom it blew, Such was the 
ſtate of the reformation in Scotland, when james 
received the invitation from Henry io meet him at 


Vork. The nobility perſuaded him to accept the 


offer, hoping that if an union was formed between 
the two princes, they ſhould be enabled to ear ich 


of ſuch an interview; 


friendſhip, of France, At the ſame time, they 


themſelves. with the ſpoils of the church. The 
clergy were alarmed ; they dreaded the conſequences, 

1. an iew; and determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to prevent it. They repreſented the danger 
of making any innovations in the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion; the pernicious conſequences of aggrandizing 
the nobility, already. too powerful; the hazard of, 
putting hunſelf in the. hands. of. the 55 , and, 
the dreadful ſituation of his country, ſhou d he, 
by purſuing fuch, impolitic meaſures, loſe the 


offered him a preſent gratuity of fifty, thouſand, 
pounds, Scots, and ; promiſed, that the church, 
ſhould be always ready to contribute liberally to. 
the neceſſties of the ſtate. Theſe repreſentations, . 
aſſiſted. by the 1 0 of the queen, induced, 
James to, change is reſolution. He delayed his 
journey for ſome days, and then ſent excuſes to the 
Engli h.,monarch, who waited for him at Vork. 
Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely this, 
affront; he vowed the moſt ſevere revenge; but 
an event happened which rendered it neceflary for 
him fo return to his capi tl. 

The agrecable perſon and diſpoſition of Catha- 
rine, had entirely. captivated the king! affections, 
who thought himſelf very NAPPY in his new mar- 
riage ; but the queen's conduct was far from merit- 
ing his tenderneſs. One. Laſcelles, while Henry 
continued at York,, informed Cranmer of her diſſo- 
lute life, who had. been little better than a common 


ſtrumpet. He offered to confirm his information, 


ver, Cranmer communicated to the earl of Hert- 


7 


by the evidence of his fiſter, who had lived'a' 11 
vant in the family of the old ducheſs of Norfolk, 
at whoſe houſe the queen had been educated, and 
where ſhe had carried on a criminal intrigue with 
Derham and Mannock, two menial ſervants, whom 


ſhe had admitted to her bed. This intelligence, 


which it was as dangerous to conceal as to diſco- 


ford and the chancellor; and they agreeing that it 


- ought not to be buried in ſilence, the prelate wrote 
a a narrative of the whole, and conveye 


vent his diſtreſs in a torrent of tears. He ap- 
inted the primate, the chancellor, the duke. of | 
orfolk, the carl of Suffolk, and the biſhop of 


BY 
* a 


it to Henry, 
who having peruſed it, was ſeized with inexpreſſible 
confuſion and aſtoniſhment ; inſomuch, that at firſt 
he gave no credit to the information, However, 
the king's. jealouſy and impatience, , happily for. 


would not ſuffer him to reſt till he knew the cgr- 
tainty of the matter. The privy-ſcal was therefdre 


ordered to examine Laſcelles, but with ſuch pre- 


cautions, as might preſerve the queen from ſcandal, 


ſhould ſhe be found innocent. Laſcelles perſiſted | 
in what he had ſaid ; and appealing to his ſiſter's. Þ 


teſtimony, that nobleman went to Suſſex, where 
the woman reſided, at f 

articular as to facts. Mannock and Derham were 

oth arreſted, who had not the leaft ſuſpicion. of 
their danger, hey both confeſſed repeated acts 
of impurity with the queen before her marriage. 
It was alſo proved, that ſhe had ſince entertained 


one Culpepper a whole night in her chamber. | 
Three maids of the family were admitted into her. || 
he ſſed the night 
with her and her lovers. When Henry received 
the report of theſe. examinations, his grief and 


ſecrets, and one of them had even 


diſtraction deprived him of ſpeech ; he could only 


# 


* 


found ſhe was extremely 
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Wincheſter, to interrogate the queen. She at ff 
denied the charge; but finding her illicit am 
were fully diſcovered, ſhe confeſſed the Whole 5 
the archbiſno , who wrote the narrative from bi 
| woutht. which ſhe. ſigned with her own hang 
Henry, now fully convinced of the infidelity of 
| his queen, was determined to take a ſevere reven 
on her and all her accomplice. e 
In order to ſatiate his vengeance, 
a, parliament, the uſual inſtrument of A. D. 1542. 
| Henry's. tyranny, was immediately ſummoneg 
# The two houſes having received the queen's con. 
feſſion, preſented an addreſs to the king, in which 
1 they entreated him not to be yexed with this un 
| toward aceident, to which all men were ſubjeq 
but deſired leave to paſs a bill of attainder x 10 
Nene den and begged him 
not to give his aſſent to the bill in perſon, which 
by renewing. his grief, might endanger his health; 
but by commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, 
end there 1555 5 a, law in force, by which it wa 
q treaſon to ſpeak ill of the queen, they crayed his 
royal pardon, if any of them ſhould tranſgreſs that 
ſtatute. On receiving a gracious anſwer, they 
$ voted a bill of attainder againſt the queen for high 
' treaſon, and the viſcounteſs of Rochford Who had 
conducted her ſecret amours; and in this bill were 
j alſo comprehended Culpepper and Derham. They 
I paſſed at the ſame time a bill of attainder for mii. 
priſion of treaſon againſt the old ducheſs of Nor- 
folk, den grandmother; her uncle, lord 
Howard and his lady, the counteſs of Bridge. 
| water, and nine other perſons, for knowing the 
| queen's. vicious courſe, of life before her marriage, 
and concealing the ſame; as if Henry could expect 
that near relations would be ſo far inſenſible of 
natural affection and ſhame, as to reveal the ſecret 
criminal actions of their families. The king, 
however, pardoned the ducheſs of Norfolk, and 
| moſt of the others condemned for miſpriſion of 
treaſon, though ſome of them were long detained 
in confinement. The parliament, among other 
curious matters, enacted, that any perſon who 
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knew, or vehemently ſuſpected any guilt in the 


queen, and did not, within twenty days, reveal it 
to the king, or his council, ſhould be guilty of 
treaſon; and that if the king married any woman 


who had been incontinent, taking her for a true 


maid, ſhe ſhould be guilty of treaſon, unleſs ſhe 
previouſly revealed her guilt, to him. The people 


made themſelves extremely merry with this clauſe. - 
| It was pleaſantly remarked, that the king muſt, 


for the future, look out for a widow, as no reputed 


| maid would ever venture to incur the penalty of 


n for the ſtatute. Theſe acts being paſſed, the queen 
Cranmer, who was in a very dangerous ſituation, 


and lady Rochford were beheaded, the twelfth of 
February upon Tower-hill. Catharine Howard 
confeſſed her miſconduct in the former part of ber 
life; but endeavoured to perſuade the world, that 
ſhe had never tranſgreſſed the rules of virtue ſince 
her marriage... 1205 Rochford experienced vet) 
little pity from the a her execution Was 
conſidered as a judgment from heaven, for her 
having been the principal cauſe of the death of 
Anne Boleyn, and that of her own huſband. And 
this notorious inſtance of her profligate life, tended 
greatly to clear their characters in the opinion 0 
A „ 
Some time ſince Henry had appointed a com. 
miſſion, conſiſting of two archbiſhops, ev 
biſhops, and a conſiderable number of doctors, 
4 800 and by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſupte- 
macy, had ordered him to aſcertain proper article 
of belief, and to eſtabliſh uniformity of ſentiment 
in matters of faith and practice. Beſore the com 
miſſioners had made any conſiderable progreſt. 
parliament had, in the laſt year, paſſed à lan, 9 
| which they ratified all the tenets which theſe 5 ber 
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"13 afterwards eſtabliſh with the king's conſent; 
ſh 17 55 were not aſhamed of expreſsly declaring, 
an they took their religion upon truſt, and had no 
on rule, in ſpiritual concerns, than the arbitrary 
0 of Henry. The produce of the labours of theſe 
ul miſſioners, was a ſmall work, entitled, © The 
laltitütions of a Chriſtian Man; which was received 
1 the convocation, and voted to be the ſtandard 
of orthodoxy- 


; mented to ſeven; agreeable to the ſenti- 
ye. ofthe Romiſh church. 50 after, the people 
had an opportunity of ſeeing another inſtance of the 


Fing's inconſtancy; for not being long ſatisfied with | 
his inſtitutions, he ordered another book to be com- | 
poſed, called © The Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, 

and publiſhed rhis new model of orthodoxy by his | 
own authority and that of his parliament. It differs 


from the former work ; but Henry was no leſs poſi- 
tive in his new, than he had been in his old creed, 


* 


and required the faith of the nation to veer about 
In both theſe works the king took . 


at his ſig nals. 


particular care to inculcate the doctrine of paſſive |} 
obedience.” He now retracted the permiſſion he ]' 
had ſo lately given his ſubjects in general to read 
the ſcriptures, reſtraining that conceſſion only to] 
entlemen, and even theſe were commanded to read 


in ſuch a manner, © that it be done quietly and in 
good order.” He likewiſe made alterations in the 


ſhould be eraſed, or blotted out of every book 
wherein it was mentioned. Thus by endeavouring 


to ſet bounds to the opinions of his ſubjects, and by 


entering himſelf into eccleſiaſtical diſputes, he in- J army having been defeated by a handful of men, 


with his dread of the conſequences, had ſuch an 
effect upon him, that he would admit of no conſo- 
lation, but entirely abandoned himſelf to deſpair. 
His body waſted, his death evidently approached, 
| and he had no iflue living; when hearing that his 
At this time Henry was determined to reſent the J queen vas ſafely delivered, he aſked, with ſome 
emotion, whether | ſhe had brought him a ſon or a 
| daughter? Bein 
in his bed, 5 
with breach of promiſe, with reſpect to the intended 4 came with a woman, and it will go with one. How 
many miſeries await this poor kingdom ! Henr7 
will make it his own, either by arms or by mar- 
riage.” A few days after he expired, on the four- 


duced them to apply to the ſtudy of divinity ; and 
it was in vain for him, notwithſtanding his argu- 


ments, creed, and penal ſtatutes, to expect to bring 
his ſubjects to a cordial agreement with his religious 


ſentiments. | 


affroͤnt he had received from the king of Scotland. 


He complained of James having afforded an aſy- 
lum to ſeveral Engliſh rebels, and reproached him 


interview. He alſo, to give a more ſpecious co- 
lour to his hoſtile proceedings, obſerved, that his 
nephew had detained territories belonging to Eng- 
land. He likewiſe revived the old claim to the 
vaſſalage of Scotland, and ſummoned James to do 
homage to him for that Kingdom, as his liege lord. 
James, on being apprized of his uncle's intention, 
began to put himſelf into a poſture of defence, but 
ſent two ambaſſadors to London, with terms of ac- 
commodation. Theſe, under various pretenſions, 
were detained, till Henry was ready to take the 
held ; and were even then obliged to attend the 
army ſent into their country, under the command 
of the duke of Norfolk, ED Henry called the 
Xourge of the Scots. The earl of Southampton 
Was appointed to command the van; but he died at 
ewcaſtle, univerſally regretted for his abilities as 


a herald from James, who expoſtulated with the 
uke of Norfolk, on the injuſtice of invading the 
Kingdom before any declaration of war had been 
- Publiſhed. But his remonſtrances were in vain: 
the Engliſh general ravaged all the country bor- 


ring on the Tweed, and retired to Berwick on | 


count of the ſeverity of the weather. The earl of |] ducted to Newcaſtle, delivered hoſtages to the duke | 


| of Norfolk for their return, if the intended nuptials 


Huntley had indeed been ſent to James, with ten 


ouland men; but his forces were ſo inferior to the 


liſh, that he was obliged to act wholly on the 


Marmy of fifteen thouſand men; and being joined 

7 the earl of Huntley with a train of artillery, he 

Nees to invade England on the weſtern fide 
„ ; 


— 


In this work the ſacraments, which | 
| a few years before were allowed to be three, were 


univerſally prevailed. 
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minions, by marryi 
a ſtateſman, and his approved courage and pru- | 
dence as a general. On the twentieth of October, | 


but when ready to take the field, he left the army 
under the command of Oliver Sinclair, his fa- 


vourite, who was hated by the Scottiſh nobility, 

| The conſequences of ſuch an imprudent action were 
ſoon apparent. The officers choſe to ſacrifice their 

king, their country, and their own honour, rather 

than ſerve under a perſon they deteſted; ſo that 

when Sinclair read his commiſſion, at the head of 


„ 
11 of Solway Frith. James repaired thither in perſon, 


the army, the nobility retired from their poſts, and 


the ſoldiers following their example, threw down 


their arms, by which mutiny, uproar and confuſion 


Engliſh, under the command of Sir Thomas War- 


ton, who hovered round the Scottiſh camp, to ob- 
ſerve the motions of the enemy, perceiving the diſ- 
order in their ranks, attacked them with ſo much 
fury, that they ſought their ſafety in a precipitate 
| flight. The earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, the 
1] lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, and Gray, the 
general Sinclair, with about two hundred gentle- 
4 men, and eight hundred common ſoldiers, were 
taken priſoners, and all their artillery and baggage 
tell into the hands of the Engliſh. This rout hap= _ 
pened on the twenty-fourth of November, at Sol- 
way Moſs, in the neighbourhood of Carliſle. James 
was then at Caerlaveroc, where he received the 
| alarming intelligence of the defeat and diſperſion 
| of his army by an handful of Engliſh forces, Be- 
miſſal, and ordained, that the name of the pope II ing of a high ſpirit, and the ſame time of a melan- 
j choly diſpoſition, he loſt all command of his tem- 
per. His rage againſt the nobility, by whom he 
| imagined he had been betrayed ; his ſhame at his 


told the latter, he turned himſelf 
exclaimed, ſaying, © The crown 


teenth of December, in the flower of his age. 
James V. was a prince of conſiderable abilities and 


virtues; whoſe perſonal courage and vigilance, 


fitted him for repreſſing thoſe diſorders to which 


| Scotland, during that age, was ſo much expoſed. 


He took care that juſtice was adminiſtered with 
impartiality and rigour; but as he ſupported the 
church, and the common people, againſt the rapine 
of the nobility, he did not. eſcape the hatred of that 
. N | 


_ Henry was no ſooner informed of his nephew's 


death, than, as James had 'foreſeen, he projected 
the ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his own. do- 


ſeverely reproached them-for their pretended breach 


| of treaty ; and then, ſoftening his tone, propoſed 
this marriage as a means of preventing for the fu- 
ture thoſediſorders fo prejudicial to both kingdoms; 


offering to reſtore them to liberty, without ranſom, 
on condition of their favouring the marriage. They 
readily aſſented to this propoſal; and being con- 


ſhould not be completed ; and thence proceeded to 


| | Scotland, where affairs were in much confuſion. 
defenſive. Mean while the Scottiſh monarch levied |' 


The primate, cardinal Beaton, had , 


| long been conſidered as principal A. D. 1543. 
| miniſter of ſtate to James, and was at the head of 
| the-party which defended the privileges 


4 F 6 


A body of five hundred 


— 


his ſon Edward to the infant 
heireſs of that kingdom. Having called together 


the Scotch noblemen, who were his priſoners, he 
the Engliſh forces entered Scotland, and were met | 


of the ec. 
cleſiaſtics. 


cuniary favours, repre 


by theſe alluring proſpects, 


/ 


, | 
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of the government, and with the aſſiſtance of the 


queen dowager, obtained the conſent of the conven- 


tion of the ſtates; while james Hamilton, earl of 
Arran, who claimed that honour, was excluded. 


This nobleman was next heir to the crown by his 


randmother, the daughter of James III. and there- 
ore ſeemed beſt entitled. to poſſeſs the high office 
into which the eardinal had intruded himſelf. The 


proſpect of his ſucceeding the infant princeſs, in 
caſe of her death, procured him many partizans. | 


He was of a moderate genius, of a quiet diſpoſition, 
and favoured the reformation ; whence thoſe who 
zealouſly promoted it were attached to him. By 


means of theſe adherents, joined to the vaſſals of 


bis own _—_— and the noblemen who had been 
priſoners in England, he ſo effectually oppoſed the 
cardinal's adminiſtration, that he was declared go- 
vernor ; at the ſame time the cardinal was com- 
mitted to cuſtody, under the care of lord Seton ; 
and a negociation was ſet on foot for the marriage 
of the infant queen with the prince of Wales, But 
the cardinal. primate having prevailed on Seton to 
reſtore him to liberty, he aſſembled the moſt con- 
ſiderable eecleſiaftics: and repreſenting the immi- 
nent danger to which they were expoſed, perſuaded 


them to collect privately a large ſum of money; by | 
means of which he engaged to overturn the ſchemes 


of his enemies. The partizans he acquired by pe- 

Rated the union of England 
as a certain forerunner of ruin to the church; and 
Sadler, the Engliſh ambaſſador, received many in- 
ſults from perſons whom the cardinal, in hopes of 
bringing on a rupture, inſtigated to eommit theſe acts 
of violence, Sadler, however, prudently diſſembled 
the matter, till the day appointed for the delivery 


cleſiaſtics. He had now put himſelf in poſſeſſion 


of the hoſtages, and then ſummoned thoſe who had 


been reſtored to liberty, to fulfil their promiſe of 
returning into captivity; but all of them refuſed to 
obey, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caſſils, who 


Preferred his honour to his liberty. Henry was ſo 
charmed with his noble behaviour, that he received 


him with great marks of eſteem, loaded him with 
E. and gave him his liberty without ranſom. 
aton was not diſpleaſed at this refuſal of the pri- 


the government for ſupport, and oppoſe the Engliſn 
with all their power. A war was now expected be- 


ſoners, though it reflected diſgrace on their country. | 
He well knew that they muſt now depend wholly on | 


tween the two Kingdoms, and Francis engaged to 
ſupport. the intereſt of Scotland. But however de- 


ſirous the French monarch might be of aſſiſting his 
Scottiſh allies, the war he was already engaged in 
with the emperor, rendered it very difficult to ſend 
torces ſufficient to ſupport them againſt the power 


of the Engliſh monarch. Matthew. Stuart, carl of | 


Lenox, was then at the French court; and Francis 
being informed, that he was engaged in an antient, 
hereditary enmity with the family of Hamilton, by 
whom his father had been murdered, propoſed that 
he ſhould viſit his native country, and join in ſup- 
porting the cardinal and the queen-mother ; pro- 
miſing that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary, 


even military ſuccours ſhould be ſent after him. 


He was alſo flattered with the hopes of eſpouſing 
the queen-dowager; and in caſe of the death of 
Mary, the infant princeſs, of aſcending the Scottiſh 


. throne in preference to the earl of Arran, whoſe le- 


Rage was liable to ſome objections. Tempted 
| enox returned to 
Scotland, and on his arrival, exerted all his interefl 
for breaking off the marria treaty, He afſembled 


a conſiderable number of forces, in order to wreſt 


the young queen from the hands of the regent ; who 


being unwilling, or unable to cont 
enemies, agreed. to an accommodation. 
portant point being gained, the queen and the car- 
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with his 
This im- 


Ainal, who had now no farther occaſion for the 
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but the earl, informed of their deſign, with 


the future. 
they agreed to challenge for Henry the er 


operations, Henry ſummoned a par- 4 
liament, which met on the 14th of January ; and 


| aſſiſtance of Lenox, deſired Francis to recal him 


his caſtle of Dumbarton, and the following” P 
threw himſelf into the arms of the Engliſh, 188 
This oppoſition in Scotland to Henry's vie 
confirmed him in the refolution he haq bee 
taken, of uniting his arms to thoſe of the emperg, 
who. earneſtly courted his alliance, A league by ', 
therefore formed in which the two monarchs agre 0 
to enter France, each with an army of twenty. 
thouſand men, and to require of Francis to 
Henry all the ſums he owed him, and to depolit 
Andres, Terouene, Montreuil, and Bologne, as à 
ſecurity for the regular payment of his penſion for 

Should theſe conditions be rejected 

8 0 

France, or at leaſt the duchies of Normandy, 4 
taine, Guienne; and for Charles the duchy of Bur. 
gundy, with fome other territories. A meſſage vas 


| now ſent to the French king, requiring him to re. 


nounce his alliance with the Turks, and to make 
reparation for the damage the infidels had done in 
Chriſtendom. Francis refufed a compliance with 
the haughty demand, and a declaration of war was 
the conſequence. In the mean time an event hap. 
pened, which gave the reformers ſome hopes of en- 


| Joying their religion unmoleſted. On the twelfth 


of January, the king had married Catharine Parr, 


the widow of Nevilt, lord Latimer; a woman of 


great virtue, and well affected to the reformed reli- 
gion. By this marriage Henry fulfilled the prophecy 
uttered in jeſt, that he would be obliged to marry a 
widow. But this event did not put an end to the 
perſecutions carried on againſt the reformers; fora - 


| tew days after the king's marriage, Anthony Per- 


ſonne, a prieſt ; Robert Teſtwood, a ſinging man; 


and Henry Fulmer, a taylor; were, at the inſtiga- 


tion of Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, burnt at 
Wincheſter for reading the writings of thereformed. 
At the ſame time the biſhop's own ſecretary was 
exccuted for denying the king's ſupremacy, 

In France the campaign was opened by the duke 
of Cleves, an ally of. Frahcis, who gained a victory 
over the emperor's forces, Francis in perſon made 
himſelf maſter of the whole duchy of Luxemburgh, 
without reſiſtance; and afterwards taking Landrecy, 
added ſome fortifications to it. Charles at length 
aſſembled a powerful army in the Netherlands, and 


having taken almoſt every fortreſs in the duchy of 


Cleves, reduced the duke to ſubmit to ſuch terms 
as he was pleaſed to preſcribe. Being then joined 
by ſix thonſand Engliſh, he inveſted Landrecy, and 
covered the ſiege with an army of upwards of torty 
thouſand men. Francis advanced at the head of an 


army which was little inferior, as if he intended to 
give battle to the emperor, or to force him to raiſe 


the ſiege; but while the twoarmies were facing each 
other, the French king found an opportunity of 
throwing fuccours ines andrecy; and then made 2 
Kitful retreat; on which Charles, finding the ſeaſon 
far advanced, went into winter quarters. 

A period being put to military A. PD. 1644 


after declaring the prince of Wales, or any of the 


king's male iſſue, rſt and immediate heir to the 


crown, reſtored the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth 
to the right of uses ; yet Henry would not al- 
low the act to be reverſed; which had declared them 
illegitimate ; but prevailed on the parliament 10 
confer on him the power of ſtill excluding them.! 
they refuſed to ſubmit to an conditions he ſhould 

pleaſed to impoſe on them. In this parliamentthc lan 
of the ſix articles was mitigated; and it was enacted, 
that no perfon ſhould be tried upon any accuſation 
for offences comprized in that ſanguinary ſtatus 
except on the oath of twelve perſons: that no a 
ſon ſhould be arreſted for any ſuch offence 15 
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3 po EY ; and that any preacher, charged . 
= 1 ſpeaking in his ſermon contrary to theſe arti- 


muſt be indicted within forty days. In the 
hy ſeſſion, Henry made no mention of a ſupply ; 
_— as his wars both in France and Scotland, toge- 
15 with his uſual prodigality, had involved him 
ar expence, he filled his coffers by other me- 


” 


E nods, Though he had a little before cauſed all] 
— Jebts to be aboliſhed, he required new loans | 


rom his ſubjects, and raiſed the price of old from 
forty-five ſhillings, to forty-eight ſhillings an 
ounce ; and filver from three ſhillings and nine. 
ence, to four ſhillings an ounce. He even coined 
jome baſe money, and ordered it by proclamation 
to paſs current. He appointed commiſſioners for 
levying a benevolence, by which he extorted above 


ſeventy thouſand pounds from the people. Read, 


alderman of London, refuſing to contribute his 
ſhare, or not coming up to the expectation of the 
commiſſioners, was enrolled as a foot ſoldier, and 
ſent with the army into Scotland, where he was 
taken priſoner. Roach, who had been equally re. 
fractory, was caſt into priſon, and obliged to pay a 
large compoſition, before he could recover his li- 
herty. Thus all the valuable privileges of Eng- 
lihhmen were ſacrificed to the lawleſs will of a 
tyrant. „ th, | 
N The whole winter was employed 
A. D. 1545. by Francis in fitting out a fleet to 
invade the coaſts of England. They failed early 
in the month of July; and on the eighteenth ad- 
vanced towards the Engliſh fteet, then riding at 
St, Helens, Here a cannonade began, which laſted 
ſeveral hours, but with very little effect, the arr of 
gunnery being then in its infancy, Finding their 
attempt to deſtroy the Engliſh ſhips abortive, they 
landed'on the Iſle of Wight, where they committed 
the moſt dreadful ravages, till themilitia of the coun- 


try advanced againſt them, and drove them to their 
ſhips. The king now found it impoſſible for him to | 


ſupport this expenſive war, without having recourſe 


to his parliament, who granted him a ſmall ſubſidy. | 


The clergy were more liberal, and it is remarkable, 
that during the eſtablithment of the catholic reli- 


gion, greater ſums were always contributed by the 


church than the laity. ' Hence the emperor, when 
he was informed of-the ſuppreſſion of the Engliſh 
monaſteries, and of Henry's -profuſe donations , of 


their revenues among his courtiers, is reported to | 


have ſaid, not knowing that trade and commerce 
are the true ſources of riches, “ That Henry had 
Killed the hen which brought him the golden eggs.” 
But though the parliament were ſo remarkably te- 
nacious of their own money, they were amazingly 
Ro with regard to the ſubſtance of others. 
hey now beſtowed on Henry all the revenues of 
the univerſities, chapels, and hoſpitals, The king, 
however, took care to inform the univerſities, that 
e meant not to incroach upon their endowments. 
Some idea may be formed of the proſtitution of this 
parliament by one of thoir ſtatutes, in which they 
acknowledge, that the King had always been by the 
word of God, ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
and: that the biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics had 
"0 manner of juriſdiction, but by his royal man- 
ute; and that he alone was inveſted with full au- 
mority, to correct all manner of herefies, errors, 
ces and fins, Henry made a long and elaborate 
peech to his parliament, in which he complained 


of the diſſentions that prevailed among his ſubjects 
vith regard to religion. He told them, that the 
eta pulpits were become a kind of batteries 


\ganſteachother; where one preacher called another 


Fketſe and anabaptiſt, which were retaliated by the 


fodrious terms of papiſt and hypocrite : that he 

permitted his people the uſe of the ſcriptures, 

n order to furniſh them with matter for diſpure 
* nailing, but chat he might enable them to re- 


FTheſe misfortunes induced Henry, 
| whoſe animoſity againſt Francis was 


| form their conſciences, and inſtruc their families: 
that he was grieved to the heart to find how that 
precious Jewel was proſtituted, by being introduced 
into converſation at every alehouſe, and employed 
as a pretence for decrying the ſpiritual and legal 
paſtors : he was ſorry to obſerve, that the word of 
God, while it was the object of their enquiries, had 
very little influence on their practice; and though 
an imaginary knowledge ſo much abounded, cha- 
rity was daily going to decay. Theſe obſervations 
were certainly juſt ; but the example of the king, 
who encouraged diſputes, was ill adapted to pro- 
mote that charity and peaceable diſpoſition to the 
eſtabliſned opinion he ſo ſtrongly recommended. 
The war between England and France was dif 
tinguiſhed by no great events. While Charles 
was employed in the ſiege of St. Diſier on the 
Marne, which made a brave defence, the Engliſh 
forces aſſembled in Picardy ; on which Henry, in- 
ſtead of marching forward to Paris, laid ſiege to 
Bologne ; and the duke of Norfolk to Montreuil. 
38 the courſe of the ſiege, Charles had taken 
St. Diſier, when finding the ſeaſon much advanced, 
and that all his ſchemes for ſubduing France were 
likely to prove abortive, he liſtened to terms of 
accommodation with Francis; .and to obtain a 
pretence for deſerting his ally, ſent a meſſenger to 
require Henry to meet him before Paris with his 
army. Henry anſwered that he could not. raiſe 
the ſiege of Bologne with honour, and that Charles 
had firſt broken the agreement, by beſieging St. 
| Diſfier. The emperor, upon receiving this anſwer, 
concluded a peace with Francis at Creſſy, in which 
no mention was made of England. After which 
he ordered his troops to depart from Picardy. 
Henry, who had taken Bologne, was naw obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, and returned to 
England. Mean while the war with Scotland was 
conducted feebly, and with various ſucceſs; and 
principally conſiſted in inroads made by the Engliſh 
into that country. At length the Scottiſh leaders, 
in order to induce their troops to make a ſteady 
4 defence, ordered all their cavalry to diſmaynt, and 


high grounds near Ancram. The Engliſh, whoſe . 
| paſt feceſſes had made them deſpiſe the enemy, 
on feeing the Scotch horſe led off the field, thought 
the whole army was retiring, and haſtened to the 
attack, The Scots reccived them in good order; 
and being favoured by the ſurprize of the Engliſh, 
who expected no refiſtance, and alſo by the advan- 
tage of the ground, ſoon put them to flight, and 
urſued them with great ſlaughter. Evers and 
toun, the two Engliſh commanders, were both 
ſlain, and above a thouſand men made priſoners. 
| The victory was obtained by the Scots on the ſe- 
| venteenth of February. Some time after Francis 


11 ſent them three thouſand five hundred auxiliaries; 


Jon which the governor. aſſembled an army of fit- 
teen thouſand, at Haddington; then marching to 
the eaſtern borders of England, laid waſte. the 
country wherever he came with little reſiſtance ; 
| after which he returned into Scotland, and diſ- 
| banded his army. The carl of Hertford revenged ' 
this inſult by ravaging the middle and weſt 
marches. 12 85 hy | 155 


A. D. 1546. 


neither violent nor perſonal, to think of liſtening. 
to the terms which had been offered for a peace. 
He had ſufficiently Cato his capricious humour, 
| by the ſhort war he had. carried on againſt his 
former ally ; and having reaſon to apprehend. from 
his great inercaſe in corpulency, and viſible decay 
of ſtrength, that his end was approaching, he was 
deſi rous of finiſhing a quarrel, which might proye 
dangerous to the kingdom during the minority of 


his ſon. Francis being equally with Henry deſirous 


— 
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reſolved to wait the aſſault of the Engliſh, on ſome : 
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of a peace, it was concluded on the following 
conditions: That the king of France ſhould 
pay regularly the penſion ſettled by former treaties : 


that Francis ſhould pay in eight years the ſum of | 


two millions of golden crowns, in conſideration 
of the penſion, and the expence Henry had been 
at in reducing Bologne : that the king of England 
ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Bologne, together with 
its territories, till the whole debt was diſcharged ; 
that when the ſums. ſhould be paid to Henry, 
Bologne ſhould be reſtored to France, in the ſame 
condition as when taken by the Engliſh.” Ih this 

ace the emperor was included; and with regard 
to Scotland, Henry agreed that it ſhould enjoy the 


ſame benefit, provided the Scots gave him no 
cauſe to make war upon them. Thus Henry ter- 
minated a war which had coſt him above one mil- 
lion, three hundred, and forty-three thouſand 


pounds ſterling ; and all he had acquired in return, 


Was only a bad ſecurity for a debt which did not 


amount to one-third of the value, All Henry's 

expeditions were much of the ſame kind, | 
lowever, this ceſſation of hoſtilities afforded 

the Engliſh monarch leiſure to attend to domeſtic 


affairs; and he ſoon found returning upon him 


his madneſs of introducing new ſyſtems of faith, 
and endeavouring to eſtabliſh uniformiry of opi- 
nion among all ranks of people. He had hitherto 


ſtrictly ordered divine ſervice to be performed in 
no other language than the Latin; but he now 


permitted the litany, a conſiderable part thereof, 
to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue. He added 
to it one petition, © to be ſaved from the tyranny 
of the biſhop of Rome, and from all his deteſt- 


able enormities.” Cranmer endeavoured to induce | 
Henry to make farther innovations, and had pro- 
hably ſucceeded ; but Gardiner, who was ſent on 
an embaſſy to Charles, writing to the king that 
the emperor threatened to break off all intercourſe | 
with him, if he carried his oppoſition to the Romith | 
religion to greater extremities, the ſucceſs of Cran- 


mer's deſigns was for ſome time diſappointed. 


This year Cranmer loſt his moſt ſincere and power- | 
ful friend, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
- brother-in-law to Henry. The queen-dowager of 

France, Suffolk's conſort, had died ſome years 
before, This nobleman was well affected to the 
reformation; took every opportunity to ſupport its 
profeſſors ; and had always maintained a cordial | 
and ſteady friendſhip with the king. Henry was 


informed of Suffolk's death, when fitting in coun- 


eil; and immediately expreſſed his own ſorrow for 
the-loſs, and extolled the merits of the deceaſed. 
He declared, that during the whole courſe of their 
friendſhip, his brother-in-law had never once at. 


rempted to injure an adverſary; and had never 
even whiſpered a word to the diſadvantage of any 
man. He then added, Is there any of you, 


my lords, who can ſay as much of yourſelves?” J. 


Then looking round in all their faces, ſaw plainly 
the conſciouſneſs of guilt in their confuſion. De- 


prived of this ſupport, Cranmer became expoſed to 


the cabals of the courtiers. The catholics repre- 
ſented to Henry, that the ill ſucceſs of his laudable 
zeal for enforcing the truth, was entirely owing to 
the primate, whoſe encouragement and example 
were the ſecret 1 het of hereſy. Henry, ſeeming 
to yield, deſired the council to enquire into Cran- 


mer's conduct. The primate being now conſidered 


as loſt, his' old friends, as well as his enemies, 
_ to treat him with contempt, He was 
obliged to ſtand among the ſervants ſeveral hours 
at the door of the council chamber, before he was 
admitted; and was then told, that they had de- 
termined to ſend him to the Tower. Cranmer 
inſtantly appealed to the king himſelf; but findin 
his appeal diſregarded, he produced a ring whic 
received from Henry, as a pledge of his 
I | 


* 


g 


favour and protection. The council were nau, 
confounded, and on coming before the king N 
fle 


ſeverely reproved them; obſerving, th 
well acquainted with the ee 0 5 i 
as with their malignity and envy, but was det 4 
mined to curb all cabals ; and ſince gentle methcq, 
were ineffectual, he would teach them þ the 
ſevereſt diſcipline, a more dutiful concurrence iu 
des his rack The duke of Norfolk 
ranmer's principal enemy, apologized for rh, 
conduct ; and declared, 505 heir” hugo ine their 
was to ſet the primate's innocence in a full 1; 5 
by bringing him to an open trial. Henry ww 
ever, was highly diſpleaſed with their conduc and 
obliged them all to embrace Cranmer, as 3 proof 
of their cordial reconciliation. 
But though Henry thus extended his favour to 
the primate, his pride and pceviſhneſs, which was 
increaſed by his declining ſtate of health, prompted 
him to puniſh, with freſh ſeverity, all who pre. 
ſumed to differ from him in opinion, eſpecially in 
his favourite articles of faith. Anne Aſcue, 2 
young woman of beauty and great merit, who had 
entered into a ſtrict connection with the queen 
was accuſed of having denied. the real preſence in 
the ſacrament ; and the king, inſtead of paying the 


q leaſt regard to her ſex and age, was the more 
| provoked, that a woman ſhould dare to oppoſe his 
q ſentiments. Bonner, by his menaces, prevailed on 


her to make a ſeeming recantation ; but ſhe qua- 


1 lified it with ſuch reſerves, that it did not latisy 


that furious prelate. She was therefore thrown into 


| priſon, where the compoſed prayers and diſcourſes 


to ſtrengthen her reſolution to ſuffer. Anne now 
wrote to the king, declaring, that with regard to 
the myſtery of the cuchariſt, ſhe believed as much 
as Chriſt had revealed of it, and as much as the 
catholic church required ; but as ſhe could not be 
brought to acknowledge her aſſent to the king's 
explications, this declaration was conſidered as.a 
freſh inſult. Wriotheſley, then chancellor, who 
was ſtrongly attached to the catholic party, being 
ſent to examine her with reſpe& to her patrons at 


court, ſhe refuſed to diſcover any of her friends; 


and though put to the torture in the moſt crue! 
manner, the ſtil] continued reſolute in preſerving 
an inviolable ſecrecy. Her conſtancy exceeded the 
barbarity of her perſecutors, and baffled all their 
efforts. She was then condemned to be burnt 
alive; but her limbs being ſo diſlocated by the 
rack that ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe was carried in a 
chair to the ſtake. With her were conducted John 
Laſſels, one of the king's houſhold, Nicholas 
Belenian, a prieſt, and John Adams, a taylor, 
who had been ſentenced to ſuffer the ſame puniſh- 
ment, for a ſimilar crime. When they were tied 
to the ſtake, the chancellor ſent to inform them, 
that their pardon was ready drawn and ſigned, if 
they would recant their errors. They, however, 
only conſidered this offer, as a new ornament to 
their crown of martyrdom ; and beheld with tran- 
quillity the executioner kindling the flames by 
which they were to be conſumed. Even in the 
midſt of theſe, they ſeemed to glory in their ſufter 
ings. The fidelity of Anne Aſcue ſaved the queen 
on this occaſion ; yet ſhe ſoon after found herſelf 
in the utmoſt danger of falling a. victim to the 
dogmatical zeal of her huſband. Henry, who was 
now of a bad habit of body, was afflicted with an 
ulcer in his leg, which threatened his life, and at 
the ſaine- time increaſed that peeviſh paſſionate 
temper to which he was ſubject, The tendernels 
of Catharine was remarkable on this occaſion; f 
attended him with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and ul 

every method in her power to ſooth his pains, 55 
prevent thoſe dreadful guſts of humour ſo freque” 
and fatal in their conſequences. The king! k. 


ourite topic in converſation was polemical my 
8 ; J ' 
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an „ 50 os ; . 
ing Catharine was frequemily obliged to 
1 2 abſtruſe tenets of religion with 


king to anſwer, or whether the inadvertently | 
by t ſome expreſſions that ſhewed ſhe was attached 
oh e Lutheran principles, is not abſolutely Known; 
bot it is certain; Henry, provoked at her pre- 


{ming to differ from him, . complained of her 


obſtinacy to Gardiner, Who, . glad of an oppor- | 


tunity to inflame the quarrel, praiſed the King's 


anxious concern ſor preſerving the orthodoxy of | 


his ſubjects ; and ſhrewdly obſerved, that the more 
elevated, and the nearer to him the perſon chaſtized, 
| the greater terror would be ſtruck by the example, 
ind the more glorious would the ſacrifice appear to 


oſterity. The chancellor, on being conſulted, I 


corroborated Gardiner's opinion; and Henry, 
hurried on by his impetuous temper, and en- 
couraged by his counſellors, ordered articles of 
impeachment to be drawn up againſt the queen. 
The articles were ſoon after aj to be ſigned. 
Fortunately for Catharine; the chancellor dropped 
the fatal paper, which being found by one of the 
queen's friends, Was immediately put into her 


hands... She was ſenſible of her extreme danger, 


put did not deſpair of eluding the efforts of her 
enemies; and paying her uſual viſit to the king, 
found him in a more placid temper than ſhe ex- 
pected, He began to diſcourſe on his favourite 
ſubject, and ſeemed to challenge her to enter upon 
it; but ſhe gently declined the converſation, ob- 


ſerving, that ſuch profound ſpeculations were ill 


ſuited to the natural weakneſs of her ſex. Women, 
by their firſt creation, The ſaid, were made Tubject 
to men: the male being created after the image of 
God, the female after the image of the male: it 
was the huſband to chuſe principles for his wife, 
and the duty of the wife to adopt implicitly the 
ſentiments of her huſband; and as to. herſelf, it 
| was doubly her duty, from her being bleſſed with a 
huſband, who by his rare judgment and learnin 
was not only qualified to chuſe principles for his 
own family, but for the moſt wiſe and knowing 
part of the nation, “ Not ſo, by St. Mary,” 
replied the king. “ You are now become a 
doctor, Kate, and better fitted to give, than re- 
ceive inſtruction.” To this ſhe meekly replied, 
that ſhe was ſenſible how little ſhe was entitled to 
theſe praiſes; that though ſhe did not uſually 


| decline any converſation, however ſublime, when | 


propoſed by his majeſty, ſhe was ſenſible that her 
thoughts could be of no ſervice, but to give him a 
little momentary amuſement ; that ſhe found con- 
Verlation was apt to languiſh, when it was not re- 
vived by Tome oppoſition; and ſhe ſometimes 
ventured to pretend to be of contrary ſentiments, 
in order to give him the pleaſure of refuting her; 
and by this Innocent artifice ſhe alſo propoſed to 
engage him to diſcourſe on topics, whence ſhe had 
obſerved, by frequent experience, that ſhe reaped 
much profit and inſtruction. * And is it ſo, 
ſweet. heart?“ replied the king; We are now 


perfect friends again.” He then embraced the 


queen with great affection, and ſent her away with 
alurances of his kindneſs and affection. On the 
af following, her enemies, to whom this ſudden 
Range was unknown, prepared to convey her to 
5 Tower, agreeable to the king's warrant. 
; enry and Catharine were converſing amicabl 
" the garden, when the chancellor appeared wit 


10 of the purſuivants. The king went to him 
is he ſtood at ſome diſtance; and reproached him 


ſeyereſt terms; frequently calling him, 


ch Catharine overheard, knave, fool, beaſt; 
aud at length ordered him to depart his preſence. 


e afterwards. interpoſed to mitigate the king's 


"ger; on which he cried, © Poor ſoul, you little 


know mw ill entitled that man is to your good 


Y 


— 
TT 


1 offices.” The queen, from thenceforward, took * 
h II great care not to offend Henry by the leaſt con- 
Whether her arguments were too ſtrong for I tradiction; and Gardiner, who had maliciouſly 


endeavoured to widen the breach, could never after 


again regain his favour. 1 
Soon after Henry's tyrannical dif- 


poſition broke out againſt the duke of A. D. 1547. 
rone, 15 


Norfolk, who was by his birth allied to the th 
and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſervices to the 
ſtate, He was uncle to two of Henry's queens, 


and conſidered as the greateſt ſubject in the king. 


dom. He was an implacable enemy to the refor- 
mers, and had taken every opportunity to enforce 


the laws againſt them, The earl of Surrey, his ſon, 


was a young nobleman of great merit, but of very 


little diſcretion, Hurried away by his ambition, 
and exaſperated by ſome affronts he had lately re- 
ceived, he very imprudently irritated” the peeviſh 
humour of Henry by certain menacing expreſſions; 


j and the king, perſuaded that he entertained views 
of marrying the princeſs Mary, determined to pre- 


vent the great power of his family from becoming 


formidable to the government during his ſon's. 


minority. Both Norfolk and Surrey were arreſted, 
and ſent priſoners to the Tower. The accuſation 
of the earl of Surrey conſiſted of his having enter- 
tained in his family ſome Italians, who were ſuſ- 
pected to be ſpies from his holineſs ; he was ac- 


cuſed alſo of a correſpondence with cardinal Pole, 


one of his domeſtics. having paid a viſit to that 


prelate in Italy; and becauſe the earl quartered the 


arms of Edward the Confeſſor upon his eſcutcheon, 
he was ſuſpected of aſpiring to the crown; though 


it was well known this had been done, with the 


approbation of the heralds, during many years, 


owever frivolous theſe charges may now appear, 


they were then thought ſufficient to find him guilty, 


of high treaſon, He is ſaid to have made at his 
trial a moſt eloquent and ſpirited defence; yet he 


Was condemned by the lord chancellor, and, on 
the twelfth of December, beheaded on Tower- 
hill. This noble earl was diſtinguiſhed by every 


accompliſhment that became a ſcholar. He had 


made. ſome ſucceſsful attempts in poetry; and 
being ſeized with the romantic gallantry of that 


age, had in every maſque and tournament cele- 
brated the praiſes. of his miſtreſs, by his pen and, 


his lance, He encouraged the fine arts by his 
patronage and example; he excelled in all military 
exerciſes ; his ſpirit and ambition were equal to his 
talents. and his quality. The innocence. of the 
duke of Norfolk was ſtill more apparent than that 
of his ſon; though his ducheſs, with whom he 
lived on bad terms, had been ſo baſe as to inform 
his enemies of all ſhe knew againſt him, as did, 
alſo Elizabeth Holland his miſtreſs; yet his accuſers 


could diſcover no greater crime than his having 


ſaid that the king was ſickly, and could not hol, 

out long, and that the kingdom, from the diver- 
ſity of religious opinions, was likely to fall into 
diſorders, Henry well knew that all the accuſa- 


tions he could alledge againſt him, would not be 


ſufficient to find him guilty in a trial before his. 
eers. He therefore ordered a bill of attainder to 


A againſt him, and he was declared 
ilt 


y of high treaſon, without evidence, or heing 


eard in his own defence. Cranmer had for many 


years been of the oppoſite party, and received 


many injuries from the duke; yet he refuſed to 
have any ſhare in a tranſaction, which reflected 
diſgrace on all who were concerned in it. When 
therefore he was informed, that the commons had 
paſſed the bill, he retired to his ſeat at Croydon, 


| appearing no more at court, till he was ſent for to 
aſſiſt the king in his laſt momente. 
| Theſe now approached with haſty ſteps. The 


hour of his diſſolution was at hand; but Henry 


was become 6 froward, that no perſon had courage 
85 | 5 to 
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to inform him of his dangerous ſituation; and as 
ſome, during this reign, had ſuffered the puniſh= 


ment of traitors for foretelling his death, all were 
brother Edward. 


afraid, leſt, in the tranſports of his rage, he ſhould, 
on this pretence, inflict death on the author of 
ſuch friendly intelligence. At length, Sir Anthony 
Denny ventured to inform him of the fatal ſecret, - 
and to exhort him to prepare for his diſſolution; 
The king heard him with patience; expreſſed his 
reſignation; and deſired that Cranmer might be 
ſent for; but before the archbiſhop arrived he 

was ſpeechleſs, though he retained his ſenſes. The 
prelate deſired him to give a fign of his dying in 


the faith of Chriſt; on which he ſqucezed his 


hand with great fervency, and immediately ex- 

ired, on the twenty-cighth of January, in the 
fifty-fixth year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of 
his reign. When he | was taken ill, fearing leſt 
Norfolk ſhould eſcape him, he ſent to defire the 
commons to haſten the bill: they obeyed ; and 
the king having affixed the royal aſſent to it by 
commiſſion, iſſued his mandate for execution on 
the morning of the twenty-ninth of January; but 
news arriving at the Tower that Henry had expired 
that night, the lieutenant deferred COS the 


warrant; and the council thought it not adviſeable 


to begin a new reign with the death of the greateſt 
' nobleman in the kingdom, eſpecially as his ſen- 


tence was conſidered both as tyrannical and un- 
1 Near a month before his deceaſe, Henry had 
made his will, in which, purſuant to an act of 

arliament, he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon prince 
Edward and his iſſue; then to the lady Mary; and 
next to the lady Elizabeth; but with this condition, 
that the two princeſſes ſhould not marry without 
conſent of the council he had appointed for the 
rovernment of his minor ſon, under the penalty of 
orfeiting their title to the crown. After his own 


children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Frances 


Brandon, daughter to his ſiſter the queen of France, 
by the duke of Suffolk; and then on Eleanor 
Brandon, the younger ſiſter of Frances; thus 
paſſing over the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter the 

ueen of Scotland. By another clauſe, he named 
the following ſixteen executors ; the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; the lord chancellor; the earl of Hert- 
ford, uncle to young Edward; the lord St. John; 
the lord Ruſſel; the lord viſcount Liſle; Cuthbert 
Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony Brown; 

Sir Edward Montague; the chief juſtice Bromley; 
Sir William Paget; Sir Anthony 
liam Herbert; Sir Edward Watton, and his bro- 
ther Dr. Watton. To the lords, appointed his 
executors, he left five hundred marks, and to the 
commoners three hundred; and enjoined them to 
diſcharge all his debts. He made the prince of 
Wales heir to all his moveables ; but ſtrictly 
charged him to be ſubject to the advice and control 
of his council, till he ſhould! be eighteen years of 
age. He left three thouſand pounds per annum to 
each of his daughters, with ten thouſand pounds 
addition, as their whole fortune, if his executors 
thought proper. To the Pes he left three thou- 
fand pounds in plate and jewels, and a thouſand 
unds in money. Another clauſe of his will 
uggeſted, that he was far from being ſettled with 


regard to his notions in religion ; ſeeing he left 4 


ſum for maſſes to be ſaid for delivering his ſoul 
from purgatory, though he had deſtroyed every 


inſtitution his anceſtors and others had eſtabliſhed 


_ for the ſuppoſed benefit of their ſouls; and though 
in all the articles of faith he had publiſhed during 
his latter years, he had left the doctrine of there 


being ſuch a place as purgatory doubtful. By his 


fir wiſe, Catharine of Spain, he had two ſons, 


the firſt, 15 1, and who died on the twenty-ſeven 
: | I 


and one daughter; namely, Henry, born eee 
th 
. 


: 


Denny; Sir Wil. 


3 


3 


* 


and Catharine Parr, he had no iſſue. 


of February te 1 and another Fon WK nw 
ſoon after his birth. His daughter Wat . 
who aſcended the throne on the death of N ; 
dward, By his ſecond wife, | " 

Boleyn, he had the famous queen Elizabeth =; 
a male child ſtill born. By his third wife. . 
Seymour, he had a ſon, named Edward, . 
ceeded' him immediately in the throne. gy 1, 
three wives, Anne of Cleves, Catharine 15 1 
n | de had no iſſue. By Elizabeth. 

widow of Gilbert Taillebois, he had a natural ſon 
named Henry Fitzroy, created'duke of Richmong 
and Somerſet, and afterwards made lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, who died in the eighteenth year of hi 


nity- college in Cambridge. Wolſey founded Chriſt. 


| fallads, turnips, carrots, or other edible roots, were 
produced in England, all theſe vegetables being 


| 


entirely finiſhed his ſcheme, all the revenues were 


When queen Catharine wanted a fallad, ſhe was 


age. | „ 
During this reign, the only expedient employed 
to ſupport the military ſpirit, was the revival and 
extenſion of ſome old laws for the encouragement 
of archery ; but the countenance given to letter; 
by Henry and his miniſters, contributed to render 
learning faſhionable in England; and Eraſmus 
mentions, with great ſatisfaction, the regard paid 
by the nobility and gentry to men of knowledge, 
The king himſelf having a taſte for letters, he 
encouraged the ſame in others, and founded Tri. 


church in Oxford, which he intended to call Car. 
dinal-college: but upon his fall, before he had 


ſeized by the king; and this violence is ſaid to have 
given that miniſter greater concern than all hi 
other misfortunes, Henry, however, afterwards 
reſtored its revenues, and only changed its name, 
In this 1 attempts were made to fix the 
wages of artificers: luxury in apparel was prohi- 
bited by repeated ſtatutes ; and ſome of the king's 
miniſters, were empowered to fix the prices of 
poultry, cheeſe, and butter; as alſo thoſe of beef, 
veal, pork, and mutton. Beef and pork were 
ordered to be ſold at a half-penny a pound, and 
veal at near three farthings, the money of that age. 
In 1544, an acre of good land in Cambridgeſhire 
let at a ſhilling, which is about eightcen-pence of 
our preſent money. 
It was not till the end of this reign, that either 


formerly imported from Flanders and Holland, 


obliged to ſend a meſſenger thither on purpoſe. 
The planting of hops, and the uſe of them, were 
introduced from Flanders about the beginning of 
this reign. _ BE e „ 
In 1546 a law was made for fixing the intereſt of 
money at ten per cent. which was the firſt legal 
intereſt known in England. All loans of that 
nature were formerly conſidered as uſurious. The 
intereſt of money was, in the preamble of this 
act, treated as illegal and criminal; and the pre- 
judices againſt it were ſo ſtrong, that in the follow- 
ing reign the law allowing intereſt was repealed. 
At this time, the Engliſh artificers in general 
were much ſurpaſſed in dexterity, induſtry, an 
frugality, by foreigners: hence aroſe violent ant 
moſities ; the former complaining, that all thetr 
cuſtomers left them, and went to foreign tradel- 
men. In t517, the Engliſh artificers being moV 

by the ſeditious ſermons of one Dr. Bele; and thc 
artifices of Lincoln, a broker, raiſed an inſur- 
rection in London, in which the apprentices a" 
others began by breaking open the priſons, whete 
ſome perſons were confined for inſulting foreigners: 
They then proceeded to the houſe of Meutss, ! 
Frenchman, where they killed ſome of his ſervan® 
and plundered his goods. Neither the mayor, 19 
Sir Thomas More, ſo greatly reſpected in! 
city, were able to appeaſe them: they chen 


threatened cardinal Wolſey, who was deu 
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| il mw ſe, Tired at laſt with theſe diſorders, ||. - Bur an opportunity preſenting itſelf of viſiting 
91 15 diſperſed, when ſome of them were ſeized by Rome, he relinquiſhed his office and readily em- 


the carls of Shrewſbury and Surrey: - A proclama- 


braced it. The church of St. Botolph, at Boſton 
non was then iſſued, that women ſhould not meet 


in Lincolnſhire; had at that time a famous gild of 
 *—=ther. to babble and talk; and that all men J the Virgin, to- which ſeveral popes had granted, 
F ang keep their wives in their houſes. The next J large indulgences, which were then highly valued, 
15 che duke of Norfolk entered the city at the || and very beneficial to the holy ſociety; © Deſirous 
Ti of thirteen hundred armed men, and enquir- of having them renewed by the then pope Mlius II. . 
A into the tumult ; on which Bele, Lincoln, and J they diſpatched two perſons, with a conſiderable 
ſeveral others, were ſent to the Tower, and con- ſum of money to Rome; to procure this renewal. - 
- demned for treaſon. Lincoln, and thirteen others, || Theſe men met with Cromwell at Antwerp; and 
"ore executed; and the other criminals, amounts || finding him well fitted to ſolleit the cauſe, to which 
5 to four hundred, were brought before the king I they conceived themſelves unequal, chey perſuaded 
with ropes about their necks ; w en falling on their | 1 him to go along with them.” "Accordingly he 
knees, they cried” for mercy, whereupon, Henry |} went and was of ſingular ſervice to them. For 5 
diſmiſſed them without farther. puniſhment. FF. finding, that the readieſt: way to the pope's favour 5 
gol fe 35 II Vas by courting his appetite, he preſented him with 
e,, I ſeme fine diſhes of ER liſn jelly, which was then 
075 e are now treating of miſcellaneous arti- | Mn pe e W e N N LNG en of 7 
OP © as this opportunity to return you out | Bo 2 eg 1 N. ooh ding them to teach his . 
da e for the ene an encourgemenr [| coke the meth of making this jy, he rel 
you have obligingly afforded us hitherto. Through | pardons and indulgeneies they came to requeſt. 
ide whole of this work, the writer De . [| - Cromwell had; at this time, very little regard for 
eee or any. other comrounion, fare part. || "©8100 as he uſed frequently ro confeſs jn his fu 
Ams, andfedaries of different denominations, to | 75 "Hes life buſy and wild . e . 
relate every fact with e . Prect- I ſoldier under the duke of Bourbon, and was at te 
fion, It 1 Re his 3 11 1 Fn: artial (| facking of Rome; and at Bologne he aſſiſted John 
fp 0 . F abilities may 2 Fi, 5e 10 R uſſel, e e of Bedford, in making 5 1 
gickate. e „ pe 4... eſcape, when he had like to have been betrayed 
; as ſome of his predeceſſors, who have tra- on 3h 5 e e Sd 
1275 the te ad Bets Kiev, but or ings rity,” 576 EO Ty 15 1 . Far Mb 5 5 
ined wich indefatigable induſtry, he will not || 745, nowever, knen mage 1e much nile in tus 
er vgs by 9505 W i Joouſly endea. II World, that 3 the heirs of W 1 
e ee „„ and it is a remarkable inſtance of his memory and 
YOUred te merit 4 e I ako rig J induſtry, that in his journey to and from Rome, ne 
e Hatter Biniſelt, that ne has not wholly 141 J learned by heart the whole New Teſtament of that 
boured in vain. If a love of fame 1s a univerſa 14 writer's tranſlation ; which probably laid the foun- 
1 de does not wiſh to be ſingular; but he de- J dation of that proteſtant and reforming ſpirit, 


es only an honourable reputation, which is the whereby. he ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf after. 


A 


main ſpring of human action. In the courſe of | V J en 
reading, you have doubtleſs met with ſeveral parti- . Upon his return to England from his travels, hge 
culars, not to be found in any net 1 6 wo was taken into the family and ſervice of cardinal | 
_ ofthe like kind; and to render this hi ee Wolſey, who at that time ruled deſpotic in the fa- 
dle to his public profeſſions, a New and Complete j „our of king Henry, Cromwell's fidelity recom- | 
Work, as alſo {till more to gain your good opinion, II mended him to the cardinal's high eſteem; he made 
he propoſes at the oloſe of this and ſome ſucceeding ] bim his Olieitor, and aſſigned him the chief care of 
Teigns, to preſent you with the lives of our moſt JJ choſe buildings at Oxford and Ipſwich, which he. 
enment reformers; or memoirs of thoſe great cha- J vas efecting for the ſervice of knowledge | 
waers Fng Fer che chief inſtruments of delivering. „ Wolſey alling ſoon. after into diſgrace with the _ 
hr Engg fm pens eee 
| We ihall begin with tt 218 by very effort to procure his re- 
Thomas Cromwell. . of his ſoul, by uſing every effort to pro 


7 1 > 
4 


| Il ſtoration; and when i high 1 oe 2 
3 | „% „„ nm. I ſent down to the houſe of commons, of which 
Memoirs of the life of Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eher, II Cromwell was then a member; he defended the car. 
. and knight of the garter. II dinal with ſo much eloquence and underſtanding, 
THOMAS, Lord CROMWELL, was an emi- that no treaſon could be laid to his charge. Thus 
ment friend and ſupporter of archbiſhop Cranmer; | he. procured great reputation, and his honeſty and 
a principal inſtrument in the reformation, and a [| abilities were equally commended. . 
e ee of the inſtability of all worldly The cardinal's houſhold bein diſſolyed, Crom 
grandeur, which flouriſhes to day like a i, well, recommended by Sir Chriſtopher Hales, maſ- 
t 


* 


Hower, to morrow is cut down and deſtroyed, an ter of the rolls, and Ruſſel, earl of ' Bedford, was 
Allits fair beauty is known no mormmee. Sn 
lis father was a blackſmith'at Patney; and of from ſome wrong repreſentations, reſpecting TRE... 
conſequence cannot be ſuppoſed to have been capa- I demolition of the ſmall monaſteries for Wolſey's | 

dle of beftowing any extraordinary education upon I .colleges, had conceived prejudices againſt him, | 
bim. He improved however what he had; and which ſeveral about the court were very willing tro 
having attained to the (kill of writing and reading, II inflame. However, upon converſing with the 15 
and to ſome ſmall knowledge of the Latin tongue, II king, reſpecting the diſputes he then had with the 
(which indeed was the ſtandard learning of thoſe ||| pope, he ſo much approved himſelf to his majeſty, 
umes) he determined when he grew: up, to travel; || that he'took him into the higheſt degree of favour. 
and accordingly went abraad, though in what capa: | || The firſt remarkable ſervice he did the King, was 
AA or at whoſe expence, we know not; he re- || his preparing the way for am abolition of the pope's 
. Eeived 8 advantage in his travels, gaining a J ſupremacy in his realms. Cromwell told him, that. 
oc ge not only of ſeveral modern languages, I while the clergy took the oath, they then were'tifed 
0 00 


eminec into the king's ſervice ; though the king, 


: 


* 
- 


ft mankind ; and at length was retained ar: || to take, to the pope, he was but an half king; con- | 
_ = I#erp, by the 'Engliſh- merchants there, as the || vinced of which, the king pave him his ring, ſent A 
A Serk or lecretary to their factory. EE Fae Soon | him to the convocation then ſitting; Where ge 
e e / oY SOUR ns LL Toneved 
1 a 1 . | ; , : he ; . 6 * £4 
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proved to the biſhops, that they were all under a 
premunire; in that they had not only conſented to 
the power legatine of the cardinal, but becauſe they 
nad all ſworn to the pope, contrary to the fealty of 

their ſovereign lord the king, and therefore had for- 
' feited to the king all their preferments and poſſeſ- 
ſions. The biſhops were confounded ; but upon 
his producing the bath, they could not deny it; and 
were content to buy their peace by a preſent to the 


king of one hundred eighteen thouſand eight hun- 


red and forty pounds. Stk 1 ; 
- Honours now began to fall thick upon him. 
In the year 1531, he was knighted; and ſucceſſively 
tomoted from one great place to another, till at 
Lo th, in the year 1539, he was conſtituted earl of 
x, and lord -high chamberlain of England, He 
was made in ſucceſſion maſter of the king's jewel- 
' houſe, and a privy counſellor, clerk of the hanaper, 
chancellor of the exchequer, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, and maſter of the rolls, chancellor of the uni- 


- verſity of Cambridge, lord keeper of the privy ſeal, | 


knight of the garter, a baron of the realm under 

the title of lord Cromwell of Okeham in Rutland- 

ſhire; where a privilege, in memory of him, re- 

mains to this day; the people claim a ſhoe. (or a 
ratuity in its ſtead) from the foot of every baron's 
orſe which enters that town ; and in the caſtle, (of 

which he had a grant from king Henry) and upon 

the caſtle gate, there are now many ſuperb gilt 

- horſe ſhoes, which have been given by different no- 

| blemen, who have paſſed through Okeham. 

But the offices in which he laboured moſt effe@ | 


| 


i MS 


„„ 


tually for the ſuppreſſion of popiſh ſuperſtition, 


were thoſe of viſitor general of the monaſteries 


throughout England, and vicar general and vicege- 
rent over all the ſpirituality under the king, who : 


was now declared ſupreme head of the church, the 
pope's ſupremacy being aboliſhed in England. 


And under this high character Cromwell fat above 


the archbiſhop, as the king's repreſentative. | 
Not elevated by his power, he proceeded with | 


. een qt induſtry and zeal to promote the I1 
con- 


reformed religion. Towards which nothin | 
duced more than the abominable ſcenes which were 


diſcovered in the abbies and monaſteries, as well as 


the ridiculous impoſtures which were carried on in || of pardons, bulls, maſſes, &c. he carried his fa- 


many of them. Had nothing, ſays an hiſtorian, II culties ſo meekly, ſhewed at once ſo great and ſo 


appeared againſt thoſe religious foundations, but 


the vice and profligacy of the abbots, abbeſſes, 


nuns, and friars, the people would have naturally 
thought that the inſtitution, which was good in it- 
_ ſelf, ought not to have been aboliſhed for the cor- | 
ruption of the members, who might have been | 
changed and reformed. But a more effectual me- 
thod was choſen, for opening the eyes of the peo- ;| 


ple, with reſpect to the pretended ſanctity of relics, | 
images, and all the other trumpery of ſuperſtition, - 
The viſitors were [inſtructed to examine, and, if 
poſlible, diſcover the arts by which the minds of 
the vulgar were infatuated ; and then the whole ma- 


chinery of monkiſh impoſture was detected: not but | 


that the ſcandalous vices practiſed in convents were 

likewiſe publiſhed, in order to undeceive the nation. 
The impurities of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid 
to have been exceeded at Battle-abbey, Chriſt- 


church in Canterbury, and ſeveral other convents. 


They found innumerable inſtances of whoredom, 


and procure abortion, among the nuns who were 
debauched. With reſpect to monkiſn idolatry and 


deceit, Reading ſeems to have been the repoſitory || 


of the nation: there the viſitors found an angel 
with one wing, who brought over the head of the 
2 which pierced the ſide of Jeſus Chriſt, with 
uch an inventory of other relics, as filled: up four 
per. At St. Edmundſbury they ſeized 
coals that roaſted St. Lawrence, the 


{ome of t 
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Tur NEW axp COMPLETE HISTORY os ENGLAND. ©: 
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1 popiſh cauſe, 


1 enjoined every pariſh to purchaſe one copy of the 
largeſt ſort, that it might be conſtantly read in the 

- I} churches. This was the death-blow of popery, as 
reformation owes its life and continuance to the pe- 


_— 


| 


real croſs; and certain relics 


the generation of weeds among corn. 


and a thouſand other inſtances of monkiſh de 


all, he not only procured a tranſlation to be made 


ſound religion, free from the foppery of image- 


flouriſhed happlly under his hands. Two hundred 


who had ſerved him in his 


out, not only aſſiſted him in recovering his dues, 
not WH 
0 


ducats more. And now that we are upon this ſub- 


I ect, we cannot paſs by his gratitude to a poor Wo- 
adultery, onaniſm, and other unnatural. luſts and | 


beaſtly practices; with arts to prevent conception, 


men and women out of trouble and great difireſ N 


1 . 


Penknife d 
4 great quantity of the 
to prevent rai 


parings_ of Se, Edmund's toes, the 
s of Thomas à Becket, 


"Th 
eſt-acre had pawned a finger of St. 7 — 


for forty pounds, but this the viſitors did not thinx 
proper to redeem. There was a crucifix at Bexle, 
in Kent, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of in 
Rood of Grace, which had been long in reputation 
becauſe it had been ſeen to bend and raiſe itſelf to 
ſhake the head, hands and feet, to roll the eyes 110 
move the lips. This puppet being brought %g 
London, (by the order of lord Cromwell) vag 
broke in pieces, in fight of the people, at St. Paul 
croſs, where, with their own eyes, they ſaw the 
ſprings by which it had been actuated.” The: 
| 1 
were diſcovered, which ſerved greatly to 1 


the friends of the reformation, and to diſparage the 


* 


Cromwell however did not think it ſufficient to 
reſt in a demolition of popery; he uſed every pro- 
per endeavour to ſpread real knowledge, and to 
diffuſe the ſacred light of pure inſtruction through 
the nation. Favoured by Anne Boleyn, and aſſiſted 
by Cranmer, this great man procured an explana. , 
tion of the principal branches of true religion to be 
printed 5 diſperſed ; enjoined reſidence upon the 
clergy ; gave them orders to preach no more upon 
the abſurdities of popiſh ſuperſtition, but upon the 
ſubſtantial duties of chriſtianity ; he adviſed them 
to exhort the people to teach their children the 
Fo. eſſentials of the Chriſtian faith, the creed, the 
Lord's prayer, the commandments, &c. in their 
mother tongue: and, as the moſt important work of 


of the ſcriptures into the Engliſh language, but alſo 


ruſal of the holy ſcriptures in the vulgar tougue, 
While he was thus active in promoting true and 


worſhip, and unpolluted with the falſe dependencies 


humble a mind, and ſet fo great an example of 
Chriſtian virtue, that the buſineſs of reformation 


Hi people were every day ſerved at the door of 
is houſe in Throgmorton-ſtreet, with bread, meat, 
and drink, ſufficient for them. And his grateful re- 
membrance, and remuneration of ſome old friends, 

low eſtate, gained him 
a general eſteem. e 


Amongſt the reſt, his kindneſs to Freſcobald, a 
Florentine merchant, muſt not be omitted, who had 
relieved Cromwell in Italy, when he was reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs. Freſeobald himſelf being after- 
wards brought low, came to England to recover 
ſome debts, where the lord Cromwell finding him 


paid him back what he lent him in Italy, 


but alſo. made him a preſent of ſixteen hundred 


man that kept à victualling-houſe at Hounſlow, 
with whom Cromwell, in the days of his low eſtate, 
contracted adebr (mighty to her) of forty ſhillings, 
which he remembered, and repayed as ſoon as be 
was able, and ſettled a penſion of four pounds à 
year, (a conſiderable ſum in thoſe times) with the 
allowance of clothing, as long as ſhe lived. Many 
other inſtances of the ſame kind are related. © 1% 
finite almoſt, ſays a writer of his life, were the pfl 
vate benefits which he did, in helping poor p19» 


; aa, 


rain, and 4 


W 


En is whole lite was full of ſuch examples; being 
g man ordained of God to do good to many, eſpe- 
= 7 to deliver ſuch as were in danger of perſecu- 
don for the ſake of religion. 
*" But his virtues were no ſecurity againſt the ma- 
lice and en vy of his enemies. His low birth ren- 
dered him offenſive to the nobility: his aeal for the 
reformation, to Stephen Gardiner, and the Roman 
atholics ; ſome unpopular ſteps had irritated the 
577 0 and the wife he had procured for king 
Henry from Germany, Anne of Cleves, not pleaſing 
the king, he began to loſe ground: add to this, that 
the monarch's amorous eye was Caſt upon another 
lady, whoſe family were no friends to Cromwell. 
In ort, the virulence of his enemies prevailed; 
and though he was ſatisfied that he was too great 
to ſtand long, yet he was arreſted at the council- 
table, e e of ſeveral high accuſations 
orfolk, when he leait ſuſpected it, | 


of all diſgraced fa- | 


tained ſtill ſo much of his former go eral that he | 


your majeſty ? 


1 


he detected the ſame in the beginning? If the noble 
princes of happy memory, king John, Henry II. 
and Richard II. had had ſuch à counſellor about 
them, I ſuppoſe they would never have been ſo 
traiterouſſy abandoned and overthrown, as theſe; 
Rm ET EI ed oe 
But all this availed not; his enemies were deter- 
mined to deſtroy him, and fearing his eloquence 
and abilities, they would not allow., him. a fair trial 
by his peers, but convicted him of hereſy and trea- 
on, he was condemned unheard, and upon the au- 
ron of a bill which he had unhappily promoted 
himſelf, He wrote to the king in the moſt pathetic 
terms: — Wher' I have bene accuſyd, ſays he in his 
letter, to your Mageſtyc of treaſon. To that I ſay, 1 
neverinalle my ly fe thought wyllingly todo that thyng 
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that myght or ſholde; diſpleaſo your mageſtye; and 
much leſs to do or ſay that thyng which of itſelf is ſo / 
155 and abominable offence; as God knowyth, who 
| doubt not ſhall reveal the trewthe to your highneſs. 
Myne accuſers your grace: knowyth, God forgive 
them: for, as ] ever had love to your honour, perſon; ' 
lyfe, proſperitye, helthe, welthe, joy, and comfort; 
and alſo to your moſt dere and moſt entyerly belovyd 
lone, the prynce his grace, and your proceedyngs: 
Cod ſo helpe me in this inyne adverſitie, and 
confound. me yf ever 1 thought the contrary. 


it labours, paynes, and tra valles I have taken, 
accordi 


_ 


to make Jour mageſtye to live euer young 


or were in my power-to make yow ſo ryche, 
2 myght enrych all men, God helpe me, as 1 
vide do hit. If it hadde bene, or were in my 
| e to make your mageſtye ſo puyſſant, as alle 
he hal Id ſnolde be compellyd to obey yo, Chriſt 
bo uYth.L wolde; for ſo am I of all othyr moſt 


unde; for your mageſtyc h the mo 
1% tor your mageſtye hath bene the moſt 
1 ynce to me, that ever was kyng to his 


8 


( 


ſubjects : ye, and more like a dere father (your ma- 
eſtye not offendyed) than a maſter. Such hath 


me, at ſundry tymes. In that I offendid Tax yowr 


mercy. Should I now, for ſuch exceeding good- 
| neſs, benygnyte, liberalitie, and bounty, be your. 


traytur, nay then the greateſt paynes were too little 


any point make me a traytor t0:your'triajeſtye, then 


ave thought yt, moſt gracious ſovereign'lora; 
—— Sir, as to your common welthe, 1 have 


| aftyr my wytte, power and knowledge, 'travafled 


therein, havyng had no reſpect to perſons'(Yott 
mageſtye only except) and my dewtye to the faite; 
but that I have don any injuſtice, or wrong wylfelly 
I truſt God ſhall bere my withes, and the e 
able juſtly to accuſe me.: 
“ Nevertheleſs, Sir, 1 have medelyd in 0 
many matyers, under your highnes, that T am not 
able to anſwer them all. But one thyng I am Wen 
aſſured of; that wyllingly and wyttingly I have not 
for me, or any other, medelyng, as I have done; td 
live under your grace; and your laws, but we muff 
daylie offend.” After which he proceeds to cN 
himſelf of ſome particular matters laid to his charge. 


And concludes the whole in theſe words. 


4 1 
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humble ſervant and pryſoner;'this Saturday, at your - 
i Towerof London. 1 , ie vid eee 
In another letter to the king he concludes with 

I theſe words: befeeching moſt humbly ybur 


118 inn 


nder that I a moſt woeful priſoner, ready to take'the 
death, when it ſhall pleafe God and your majeſty; 
und yet the frail fleſn inciteth ine Continally to call 
to your grace for merey ahd gra fe "mink of=" 
fences, and thus Chriſt fave, pr 


race for mine 

us Chr fre, preſerve and keep Four 
Written at the Tower this Wedneſday; the aft 
of June, with the heavy heart and trembliftg hafid, 


of your highneſs's moſt heavy and moſt miſerable . 


| priſoner, and poor ſlave, 


i. Moſt gracious' prince, I cry for *rhbrey, 
»11 f Wetcy??! 7 ie A; e e 
The king was ſo much "moved With this lettet, 
that he cauſed'it to be read three times. Hut tfic 
, charms of Catharine Howarg, the malice''6f" the! 
duke of Norfolk, andGardiner,biſhopof Wincheſter, 
the ſworn enemy of all che refbri ed, profaite't 
{and after fix weeks tmpriſoritvent in the Thwet, a 
; warrant was ſent for his'execution't FTowet-Hill, 
When he came upon the ſcafföld, his affe&tion' 
for his ſon made him cautious in what he dehiyered,” 

0 
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that I will, fo 


offended'my'Loxd God, for trie which; Kaffe hit" 
hartely forgeveneſs. '' And it is not unknodne tc“ 


© " 


ie to God With 


giveneſs, and Beſeche ybu all to Rai to. t 
"'O Father borgede 


e that he will forgeve me. 


1 

After this Eneeking dom he Went On With a Pfhet, 
hich we will gre ut lg eee 3 

G O' Lord Jefus, vieh at- 


eligious ſentiments . 
„ 


bene your moſt grave and/godly cbunſayle towards 


for me. Should any faccyon, or any affeccyon to | 


all the devyls in hell confound me, and the ven- 7 
eance of God light upon me; yf 1 ſholde once 


py * x» 
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had wille to offend your highnes: but hard: it is 


— r — 


— 


„ Wryten with the quakirig hand, and moſt for- 
rot ful heart of your {orrowful ſibject, and'molt 
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and keep yt 


et, 


and leſs careful to aſſert his on Hnocence, Ham 
come hicher to die, faid he, arid hot td piirge 97 5 


many of you, that I Have bene @/pr&ar'travleFin” 
this worlde, and beyhg' bur of #'Þaſe degree) was” = 
called to high eſtate; and not I have offithded®* 
my prince, for the WHich ihr 1 för- 
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moſt grievous. 


with great 
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the only health of all men living, and the everlaſt- 
ing liſe of them which die in thee: I, wretched ſin- 
ner, to ſubmit myſelf Wholly to thy bleſſed will, 
and being ſure that that thing cannot periſh which 
is committed to thy mercy :- willingly. now 1 leave 
this frail and wicked fleſb, in ſure hope, that thou 
wilt in better wiſe reſtore it unto me again at the 
laſt day, in the reſurrection of the juſtt I beſecch J] 
thee, moſt. merciful, Lord Jeſus Chtiſt, that thou 
wilt, by thy grace, make ſtrong my ſoul 
temptations, and defend me with the buck! | 
mercy, againſt all the aſſaults of the devil. I ſee 
and: know, that there is in myſelf no hope of ſalva- : 
tion, but all my confidence, hope, and truſt is in thy 
moſt merciful goodneſs; I have no merits, nor good J 
works. that I may alledge before thee ; of. fins and 
| evil works, alas, I ſee a great heap; but yet, 
through thy mercy, I truſt to be in the number of 
them, to whom thou wilt not impute their ſins, but 
will take and accept me for righteous and juſt, and 
ake me an inheritor of thine everlaſting kingdom. 
Thou, merciful Lord, was born for my ſake; didſt 
ſuffer 3 and thirſt for my ſake; didſt teach, 
aſt for my ſake; all thy holy actions and 
works, thou wroughteſt for my ſake; thou ſufferedſt 
pains -and;; torments for my ſake ;| 
finally, thou gaveſt thy moſt precious blood to be: 
upon the croſs.for my ſake; now. moſt merci - 
ful Saviour, let all theſe things profit me, that thou 
haſt freely done fort me, which ha 
ſelf for me, Let thy blood cleanſe and waſhaway the 
ſpots and foulneſs of my ſins: let thy righteouſneſs! 
hide and cover my unrighteouſneſs; let the merits 


ſt; alſo iven nt 


58 peritie. And afterihim, that his 


ward (that gaodly ympe) ma ie long 


18 I deſire you to 


abo mangled him in a barhbarous and tertible 
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PEPE hn 


r) fell Thomas lord 


| Ur 


olid, his memory ſtrong and ra- 
ue fluent and pertinent, his preſence. 


in —_ ſtately and obliging, his heart large and noble, his 

ith „ patient and cautious, his correſpondence 

well laid and conſtant, his converſation inſinuating 
and cloſe ; none more dextrous in finding out the 


deligns of men and courts, and none more reſerved 


againſt all 
whe of thy 
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| | arrogance, obſtinacy, profuſion, rapacit 
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His monument bore the following inſcription: 
| 
1 
j | 1 
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upon | 
thee, and when, death ham taken away the lit of 1; Whom he Caſt 
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in keeping n ſecret, Though he was raita 6 
the meaneſt condition to à high pitch of h om 
he carried his greatneſs with u onderful ent | 
being noted, in the exerciſe” of his places 975 5 
| Cature, to have uſed much moderation, ang * 
greateſt Pomp to have taken notice of 14 a 
| thankful to mean perfons of his old acquainr,. 
In his whole behaviour he was Contteous ang" 
ble to all;7a favourer' in particular of the 50 5 
their ſuits, and ready to relieve ſach as ba 5 
danger of being oppreſſed by their mighty 100 t 
| faries. He was one of the chief infiruments in . 
| reformation; and though he could not prevent the 
| er, wi he ſtopped the execution, as far 

e could, of the bloody act of the fix articles. 1 
he was good abroad, ſo was he alſo at home elne 
his ſervants yearly to give an account of what they 

had got under him, and what they defired of hin, 
warning them to improve their opportunities; he. 
cauſe, he ſaid, he was too great to {find long; 925. 
| viding for them as carefully as for his own 25 by 
| his purſe and credit, that they might live as hand 
ſoniely whan he was dead, as they did when be was 
alive. Ina word, we'are'afſured; that for piety 
towards God, fidelity to his king, prudence in th 
management of his affairs; gratitude to his bene. 

factors dutifulnoſs; charity and benevolence, there 
Vas not any one then ſuperior to him in England.“ 
4 —And-:it-deferves to be remembered, that he Pre. 
| fepred more men af integrity and abilities, both 
; cecleliaſtics and laymen, than any one of his pre. 
deceſſors in power had ever done. Reader, admire 


is great example. 
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„FCtcmpwell, ſurnamed the Great, 
i TO hom Wolſey firſt raiſed 
From the forge, to eminent good fortunes; 
W hom FE enry the eighth uſed as his inſtrument 
70 ſuppteſs the pope's. ſupremacy, and to diſſolve 
yt. A 207 | 
he adyanced'to the higheſt pitch 
%%% éͤ—“vlilnix 1) fe 
down and bereft both of 


of honodr 
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Lord Herbert has july remarked, that the 
hiſtory of this princr is his beſt character and de- 
ſeription. Indeed his conduct Mas T6 Mgerent in 
the different periods of his liſe, and he was ſo fre- 
quentlylinconſiſtent with himſelf, that to give an 
accurate ſummary of leading qualities, Which con- 
ſſtitute a character, is a very difficult taſk. In his 
vouth he was ſincere, open, gallant, and liberal; in 
his more advanced years, le Veraßte rapacious, at- 
:bitrary, froward, fretful, and ſo wantonly cruel, that 
he ſeemed to delight in the blood of his ſubjechs. 
His exterior qualities were fit to captivate: the 
multitude, being handſome in his perfon; but in 
the latter part of his life he grew very corpulent. 
The regard which be acquired among foreign 
| 3 is a circumſtance which entitles him in 
Tome degree to the name of u great prince; while 


s uf 9 | 
|| the tyranny, the barbarity; and abſolute power he 


maintained at home, will not admit of his being 
. termedia good one. A liſt of his vices would con- 


{| tain many of thoſe that are moſt 'diſhonourable to 


human nature; ſuch as injuſtice,” cruelty, pre e, 
: *. 1 8 6 
| tion, caprice, and pedantic bigotry: by whic 

Was rendered a r his own 
; cqurtiers, and, at times, to the intrigues of forcig" 
| princes: In his earlier years, when he had no hopes 
of aſcending the throne, he applied to his ſtudies 
with great ſucceſs, making à conſiderable proli- 


ok 
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: ciency both in philoſophy and divinity : 47 his 
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can read of 4 man in the character of à mo narch, 
| who having obtaiged poſſeſſion of the moſt felirable 
object of his paſſion, could ſend ber to the block, 
een N | N int 2 
in order to pay 


x of khowledge was of little ſervice to himſelf, 
e People, Fe _niCenoe the 
in ſteemed for his a e generoſity, 

qualities degenerated gradually, into mo- 

fr. 0 at nfariable ane to which he ſa- 

laceh evety laudable principle. He arrogated to 
7 a lawleſs dominlon over the reaſon” of 


| of th 
imſel it | n fortunate Anne Bolez n, wil "fix an et 6 er TR 
ec A ſer himſelf up as chief arbiter in all reli- 1 infamy on Bis. Character ; 5 hat ho ; IA bred : 
us diſputes. He wreſted the ſupremacy from the J nations might” reſpect hts power, and. his. own 
{e of. Rome, rather from reatons of Rate, private ] ſubjects. forget his. vices, . impartial hiſtory. will | 
convenience, and the impulſe of brutal paſſions, regard Henry VIII. as a, mohſter, Neyertheleſs, 
than motives of right reaſon, juſtice, and con- J though encireled'with vices, he was :evidently-an ' 
ſcience. Aﬀecting a ſuperiority to human nature, ]] inſtrument in che hand of 'Proyidence, to lay, the. | 
be became a ſtranger to its rendereſt emotions, and || foundation of thoſe” civil and religious liberties, —  _ 
a ſlave to its impetuous paſſions, * He never contri- we, of this age, now, en oy. The great dſp 9155 
buted to happineſs, of which he was not to partake ; of all events frequently purſugs means, to. the 


i therefore there are any traces of bene ficence || moſt improbable, hereby confounding the Wi dom 
in his life, they aroſe not from a view of alle.] of the wiſe, in order to; execute” his benevolent 
mating the anxieties of others, but procuring [| and gracious deſigns.” Ih the hiſtory of the Jews 
ſe for himſelf. His conduct, with reſpect to || we find a remarkable ſucceſſion of good and had 
religion, ſtirred up many diſputants; while his [| kings, all of whom were made fubſervient to the 
bigotry and deſpotiſm blaſted. the fruits of free [ grand deſign of infinite wiſd m, the introdu j 
enquiry. As he perverted” law to the deſtruction || of Chriſtianity; and here, in our Engliſh a 
of humanity, ſo he eſtabliſhed a religion of his [| we may 'plainly ſee, that the inordinate. pa 
own on the ruins of reaſon. But of all his diſ- I] and very vices of a proud, arrogant tyrant, We 
ceful foibles, his capricious amours are moſt employed to procure mankind ne ſecond mwſt i 
glaring and no human being, one would think, IJ valuable gift of heaven, che Proteſtant teligion, > 
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Proclaimed king— Proceedings of the regency and executors of the late ki ng's will-=The earl of Her ford. Edwar 4; ok 
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battle" of Pinkey, a nobleman's ſeat 7 that name —The rigour of ſeveral farmer ſtalutes mitigated ; and mos. of. - 


Proceedings of the ctunct! againſt the” dike of e e in/tigation , Warwick—The duke fen to 


Tower A new council of regenty formed A peate 5 0 France and Scotland =<Warwick obtain: 5 
earl, of Noribumberland.— we to ruin the duke of Somerſet, who 7s tried, condemned, and enecule A new. 
parliament ſummoned, "and the order_ & Juccefſom hinged by the king's letters patent=Dtath and chara@ter of 
JJJJJ%%%%%%% ( 36 FOATLACD, bg Ws e RD l ee eee N 116 5 
n % Wop. 0h 2b „ 0 1 3 IN j 1155 5 „ 2 1 % 0931: 10701 Nine 75 
TC 
i; of his 'father's death reſided at have any ſeparate intereſt to induce him. to pur: 
Hertford with his fiſter Elizabeth, was conducted || Edward's petſon or . authority in danger, T 


Thomas Brown, to the Tower of London, ' where tlie public by proclamation ; and; diſpatc 3 
he was received by the council, afſembled in a || ſent to inform all foreign courts. of it. Ai n, 
body, and proclaimed king of England. The || poſſeſſion of any office now reſi gned their, armer . 


regent and counſellors had no ſooner taken poſ- || commiſſions, and accepted new bnes in th name. 
ſelſion of their 1 ary offices, than they de- of the young king. Even the biſhops therdl yes. | 
parted from the late King's appointment in a || [were obliged to make the ſatne ſubmiſſion,” .. . 


then, agreeable to 800 intention alittle time be 


k 


ther article, It was i 89 9 16 that the dig- cable to 4 
yr of government required that one of the || fore his death, proceeded to ſupply the titles whith- 
number ſhould be gh a repreſentative of the J had fallen by Meding, or the Fliſgre © 1 8 Rh 5 
e who might receive addreſſes from foreign J dence was examined touching the, particulars f 
ambaſſadors, diſpatches from foreign miniſters, and JJ Henry's promiſes; in conſequerice of Which bey 
hoſe name ſhould be uſed in all public buſineſs. J] created Hertford the protector; duke of Somerſet, 
his propoſal was oppoſed by the chancellor || marſhal and lord-treaſurer; Wriotheſley, earl of. 
niothefley, who repreſented this innovation as an. || Southampton; the eatl of E ex, marquis of Not- 
"ingement of the late king's will, which being JJ tingham ; Dudley, viſcount Lille, earl, of 'War-. 
1 by act of parliament, could only be || wick; Sir Thomas Seymour, baran Sudley ; and. 
e the ſame authority by which it was Sir Richard Rich, Sir William MEN 4.0 ERECT 
1 4 ed. The executors and counſellors were [| Sir Edward Sheffield, were promoted to the dignity. 
ifferent opinion; and readily acquieſced in a I of barons. As ſoon as the obſequies of the late 
propoſal, Which ſeemed well calculated to preſerve | King were performed, young Edward was 5 
: wg peace and tranquillity. It was therefore IJ with great 8 on the twentieth of Fe- 
U 5 name a protector; an my oe choice J bruary ; and after the ceremony an amneſty was | 
1 dans maternal] uncle, the carl of Hereford; J}' peg from which, however, the duke of | 
o Ying ſtrongly intereſted in his ſafety, and j orfolk, cardinal” Pole, Edward Courtney, eldeſt” 
; ; 185 Mm 5 e . 
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ſon of the marquis of Exeter, with three other 
ee; were excluded, The friends of 2 155 

iberty now congratulated themſelyes on theſe new 
arrangements of government, openly avowing their 
ſentiments, even while the laws continued in full 
force againſt them. The king himſelf was equ- 
cated in the reformed religions and had already 
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which, from its being ſuired to a great and fa 

govermmnent, might Temain a Perpetua Ml 
againſt the effor ts of Rome, and might retain gh 
reverence of che! people, akiee.the rl ferro 
zeal were diminiſhed. . Ihe perſon wh. 
zealouſly oppoſed the deſigns of Cranmg 1 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter; who, from . 


| iki 1 1 | I ' wal rom big 
exhibited ſtriking proofs of genius, capacity, and J having diſpleaſed Henry, had no place in 
an amiable dilpotidion, Sls to cruelty and per- council, but gained by his. capacity, cx 12 the 
ſ F Ea: 5 g l e, 


Jecution.. II and bigotry, the higheſt confidence of hiz "a 
The religion and polirics of thajcarl of South- I He magnived the great wildom. and. amg 
ampton, who was of a fierce, turbulent diſpoſition, the late Eing, and inſiſted on the ne 0 co 
being very different from thoſe of the council, the ſevering in conformity to the eccleſiaſtical my 40 

protector reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity to [| of that learned monarch, at caſt till the yoyy, 
| expel him from the regency ; nor was he long king ſhould. be of age. He defended tho 1 
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=_ waiting for a 1 78 ſriotheſley granted a || images, which the proteſtants now openly Foley 
4 | commuſſion un | "itt 


er 1 che ſeal, to empower four || and biſhop Ridley having decried hol 

lawyers, Southwell, Tregonell, Oliver, and Bel- [| a ſermon, he wrote an apology for it, and maig 

laſis, to execute, in his abſence, the office of [| tained, that, by the power ot the Almjs TW. it” 

chancellor; a ſtep which he took of his own [| might, be rendered an inſtrument of doing 9000 

| quthority, without the conſent of the king, or the || <qually as St. Peter's ſhadoy, the hem of Chripp, 

' regents. On complaints being made to the coun- | garment, or the clay and ſpittle laid upon the eyes 

cil, they. conſulted the judges, who determined, of the blind. F 

that the commiſſion was illegal, and that the chan- |} An act of parliament having in the laſt reign, 

cellor, by preſuming to grant it, had not only for- inveſted the crown with legiſlative power, and 

feited the great ſeal, but was liable to puniſhment. royal proclamations, even during a minority, ware 

The council ſummoned him to appear before them; |] armed with the force of laws, the protector, fyp. 

. when he endeavoured to ſhew, Nat if the com- ported by this ſtatute, reſolved to employ his au. 
miſſion he had granted was illegal, it might be || thority in favour of the reformers; and having, 

declared Mul anck void, and all the ill conſequences || for a time, ſuſpended the juriſdiction of the bf. 

Me of it eaſily prevented; but as he held his office by | | ſhops, he Ts general viſitation throughout 

F the will #1 the late king, founded on an act of || England. The viſitors, who conſiſted of a mixture 

rliament, he could not loſe it without a trial in |} of clergy and laity, had fix circuits aſſigned them; 

parliament. Notwithſtanding this defence, the || and beſides correcting the immoeralities of the 

council declared he had forfeited his office; that || clergy, were inſtructed to bring the diſcipline and 

he ſhould be fined, and conveyed to his own || worſhip ſomewhat nearer to the refarmed churches, 

houſe, and there remain a priſoner during pleaſure. |} In conducting this delicate affair, Cranmer and 

The duke of Somerſet now obtained a patent from | Somerſet. ſhewed the grove moderation, . The 

the young king, in which he was named protector, || Viſitors were to retain, for the preſent, all images 

with full regal power; and all the executors, ex- which had not been abuſed by. idolatrous worſhip ; 

cept the earl of Southampton, were, with the | to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe theceremonies 

twelve additional counſellors, aſſigned to him for a || that were not yet abrogated ; and only to avoid 
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= council. He reſerved a power of nominating others || ſome particular ſuperſtitions, as uſing of, conſe- 
'1 at pleaſure, and was bound to conſult ſuch only, || crated candles, in order to drive away the devil; 


WW | as he thought proper, without incurring penalties |} and the ſprinkling of their beds with holy water. 
=_ | from any law, ſtatute, or proclamation. Thug | In order to reſtrain the abuſes of preaching, twelve 
the protector made himſelf maſter of the govern. | | homilics were publiſhed, which the clergy were 

ment: however, the connivance of the executors, | | enjoined to read to the people; and all of that 
- and their ac uieſcence, made chie change uni- order were prohibited from preaching any where, 
verſally ſubmitted to; and the young. king diſ- || but in their pariſh churches, without permiſſion. 

. coyering an extraordinary regard for his uncle, | | Theſe meaſures met with ſotne oppoſition from 

Who way, in the main, a man of moderation and J | Bonner, but he ſoon after retracted and acquieſckd. 

ſtrict probity, no objections were made to his || Gardiner continued to AL I them with great 
aſſured wer. Men of ſenſe, who obſerved the | | ſteadineſs; which drawing on him the indignation 
nation divided by the religious zeal of oppoſite, || of the council, he was ſent to the Fleet, where he 
parties, eſteemed it neceſſary to entruſt the govern. | | was treated with ſome ſeverity, Tanſtal, biſhop. of 
ment to one perſon, who might, by checking || Durham, having alſo made ſome oppoſition. to the, | 
the efforts of all parties, ſecure the public tran. || new regulations, was diſmiſſed the council board; | 

- quillity, © © 1 bat, for the preſent, no farther ſeverity, was excte 

"The protector had, for a long time, been, || ciſed againſt him, be being a man of moſt ung, 

confidered as a ſecret partizan of the reformers ; || ceptionable character, and great moderation, , | 

and, being now freed from reſtraint, made no Let us now turn our attention, to, amd take 4 

ſcruple of diſcovering his intention to correct all | | curſory view of, foreign affairs. The, pope had at 

abuſes in the antient eſtabliſhed religion, He took | | laſt, with much reluctance, and after long delays, 
care, that all Who were entruſted with the king's || ſummoned a general council, which was atlemb/ 
| at Trent, and was employed in aſcertaining te 


education ſhould be proteſtants ; and as the young nt, and 3 
| | doctrines, and correcting the abuſes of the church. 


prince grew extremely fond of every kind of lite- 
rature, eſpecially of rheological, for one of his | The emperor, deſirous of retrenching the cout of 


tender years, it was foreſeen, that in the courſe | || Rome, and, of gaining, oyer the proteſtants, pio 
of his reign the Romiſh religion would be totally | moted. the latter ob ect of the council. I 
aboliſhed in England. In all the duke of Somerſet's | Roman pontiff, finding his own, greatneſs con- 
the advice of Cranmer, who being poſleſſed of || former: he, inſtructed, his, legates to protrac cle 
mie and prigence, was deiroyg of belonging, eren and! 09. engage; the, qavineh if diſnue 
over the people by inſenſible innovations, to that | || concerning tlie nice points of faith canyaſſed beſoce 
ſyſtem of doctrines and diſcipline, * in his them; but the legates fooh found it aecellary e 
opinion, was the moſt pure and perfect. He ſeems, | [{interpale, in order to appe the animoſities which 
bo have intended the eftabliſhmeng of an hyeraxghy,, 1 |1qroſe, among the divings, and te bing db 
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deciſion- The difficulty of this taſk: made [] ſuffered with the utmoſt reſignation, obſerved the e 
ſoy.” nder the pretence that the plague had broken |] triumpk of his inſulting perſecutor, and foretold, 
tem u rent, ſuddenly. transfer the council to J that in a few. days he ſhould lie in the ſame place, 
an ® „here they hoped it would be more || as low as he was now exalted. This prophecy of 
Bolog7- ly under his holineſs's direction, The I} the patient martyr was ſoon after accompliſhed ; 
gin” t, in order to render religion ſubſervient to | | for his diſciples, enraged by the cardinal's cruelty; 
empel | 


pe eſolved to make uſe of the charge of 
his oa ya pretence for ſubduing the proteſtant 
del 45 and oppreſſing the liberties of Germany; 
bot found it neceſſary to prevent the combination 

his adverſaries, by concealing. his intentions 
> the deepeſt artifices. He ſeparated from the 
* tant confederacy, the palatine and the elector 
b. randenburg. He made war on the elector of 
2 and the landgrave of Heſſe; took the 
ſerwer priſoner, and by treachery, prevarication, 
nd breaking a ſafe conduct he had granted to the 
latter, detained him captive. He now appeared 

have reached: the ſummit of his ambition; and 
"tle-the German princes were aſtoniſhed at his 
ſaccels they. were diſcouraged by receiving the 
news of the death of Henry. VIII. and then of 
| Francis I. wbo, in every calamity, were their uſual: 
refuge. | Henry 11. who ſucceeded Francis in the 
throne; was leſs haſty in his reſolutions, and had 
leſs animoſitics againſt the emperor Charles V. 
than his predeceſſor. Being governed by the duke 
of Guiſe and cardinal Lorrain, he liſtened to their: 


4 ; 


in the moſt ſecret manner. 
i 


[| ſtrongly fortified ; and, though they were no more 
than ſixteen perſons, turned out a hundred tradeſ- 


[1 
a N 
l 


1: ſhut the gates. The noiſe in the caſtle had alarmed 


1 
[ 


in order to force an entrance, he opened the door, 
J and reminding them that he was a prieſt; conjured 
þ | 
| ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords; but a third, 

IJ named james Melvill, ſtopped their career, and; 
J filled with the madneſs of enthuſiaſtic zeal, deſired 
them to reflect, that this ſacrifice was the work and 
Judgment of God, and ought to be executed with 


1 


3 


oy 


che point of his ſword: towards 


formed a conſpiracy againſt him; and having 
joined with them Norman Leſly, who had been ill- 


treated by the primate, conducted their enterprize 


et manner. One morning early 
they entered the cardinal's palace, which he had 


men and fifty ſervants, whom they ſeized ſeparately 
before their intentions were ſuſpected, and then 


the cardinal, who barricadoed the door of his 


chamber; but finding that they had brought fire 


them to ſpare his life. Two of the aſſaſſins then 


becoming deliberation and gravity. Then torging 
Beaton, he cried; 


advice, in giving immediate aſſiſtance to Scotland, II“ Repent, thou wicked Cardinal, of all thy fins 
his ancient ally ; which had loudly claimed the FF and iniquities, but eſpecially of the murder of 


-oteftion of France, a little before the death of | 
toms "The: religious difputes and ſtruggles on [|| 
account of the reformation in Scotland, became 
daily more violent; but the reſolution taken by þ| 
exrdinal Beaton, the primate, to employ the moſt J 
rigorous puniſhments againſt the reformers, quick- 
ened its progreſs. Withart, a gentleman by birth, 
was celebrated for. his extenſive learning, his zeal, | 
the purity of his morals, and for being poſſeſſed 
| of talents neceſſary to draw the attention and af- | 

' ſections of the people, ſo that he became a very 
popular preacher. The magiſtrates of Dundee, in 
which place he exerciſed his miſſion, were alarmed | 
at his ſucceſs; and being unable or unwilling to 
treat him with great rigour, denied him only the 
liberty of preaching, and then baniſhed him out of 
their juriſdiction. Wiſhart, filled with indignation |} 
at his being thus rejected, together with the word 
of Gud, threatened them with ſome dreadful cala- 
mity, and withdrew to the weſtern part of the 
country,” where he daily increaſed the number of 
his followers, Mean while the plague breaking out 
in Dundee, people exclaimed, that the town had 
drawn down the vengeance of heaven by 2 
their pious preacher; and that the peſtilence woul 
continue till he was recalled," Wiſhart no ſooner 
was informed of the ſentiments of the people in 
his favour, than he returned; but leſt the conta- 
gion ſhould ſpread by the aſſembling of multitudes 
together, he fixed his pulpit on the top of a gate, 
Where the infected ſtood within, and the others 
without; and in this ſituation enforced his ſenti- 
ments with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. This made cardinal 
Beaton reſolve to ſtrike a terror into the minds 
of the people, by the puniſhment of their excellent 
preacher, He accordingly prevailed on Bothwell 
to arreſt him, and to deliver him into his hands, 
Contrary to a promiſe he had made that unhappy 
man. The cardinal, being poſſeſſed of his in- 
tended victim, conducted him to St. Andrews, 
Where he was tried, and condemned to the flames 
for hereſy. The cardinal, finding that though he 

gained over Arran, the governor, -to his party, 
would not concur in Wiſhart's condemnation 
execution, reſolved to bring him to puniſh. . 
ment, by executing his ſentence without the aſſiſt- 
' Mce of the ſecular arm; and he himſelf beheld the 
* ſpeRacle from his window. Wiſhart, who 
. 29. | 


| Wiſhart, that inſtrument of. God for the converſion 


of theſe lands. It is his death which now cries for 
vengeance againſt thee, and we are ſent by God to 


| inflict the deſerved: puniſhment; for here I proteſt, 
| before the Almighty, that it is neither hatred of 
| thy perſon, nor love of thy riches, nor fear of thy 


power, which moves me to ſeek thy death, but 


only becauſe thou haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt, 
an obſtinate enemy to Jeſus Chriſt, and to his Holy _ 
| Ghoſt.” Then, without allowing Beaton time to 


finiſh his prayers, or to. expreſs repentance agree- 


able to his exhortation, he ran him through the 


body, and the cardinal fell dead at his feet. Scot- 
land had the misfortune of five ſhort reigns, being 


ſucceſſively followed by as many long minorities. 


Juſtice had been continually. interrupted by the 
cabals and factions of the nobility ;/ and the hands 
of adminiſtration were now weakened by the death 
of the cardinal, who, though cruel, was poſſeſſed of 
great abilities, However, the queen-dowager, who 
was a woman of extraordinary talents and virtue, 
exerted herſelf as much as poſſible in ſupport of the 
government, in order to ſupply the ' weakneſs of 
Arran the governor. 2 RG Po ar 

The government of England having been ſettled; 
the protector bent his whole attention towards pro- 
ſecuting the war with Scotland. He aſſembled an 
army of eighteen thouſand men, and equipped a 
fleet of ſixty fail; one half of which were ſhips of 


| war, and the other loaded with ammunition and 


proviſions. The command of the fleet was given 
to lord Clinton ; while Somerſet himſelf, afſiſted 


by the car] of Warwick, led the land forces; 


Alarmed at this powerful armament, the French 


| ambaſſador applied, by orders from his Court, to 
{ the regency, deſiring that a negociation might be 
opened, in order, i 


, if poſſible, to reſtote peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms, without the effuſion of 
human blood. This requeſt was complied with; 


| and Tunſtal, biſbop of Durham, and Sir Thomas 
{ Rowe, were appointed to meet the Scottiſh com- 


miſſaries at Newcaſtle, where the conferences werte 
begun on the fourth of Auguſt, ' But the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries refuſing to proceed, unleſs their 
preliminary of à marriage between the two ſove- 
reigns ſhould be granted; and the Scottiſh com- 
milſioners' declaring they had no power to conſent 
thereto, the! negotiation was broke off,, and the 
55 4 1 JJ | 
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protector entered Scotland on the fourth of Sep- 
tember. Previous to the commencement of hoſti- 
lities; the duke publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he 
recapitulated the reaſons that induced the Engliſh 
to have recourſe to arms; urging, by a variety of 


arguments, even the neceſſity of the marriage of | | headed a body of Highland archers, 


the young queen of Scots with the king of England. 
Theſe arguments were drawn from the ſituation. 


of the two kingdoms, which nature, by ſurround- 


ing them with the ocean, ſeemed to have deſigned 
for one nation; from the ſimilarity: of the inha- 


bitants in their laws, language, cuſtoms; and man- 


ners, whereby they were naturally adapted to be ordered them to remain, 
united, and to become one people; from the equa- 


lity of the young king and queen, with regard to 


age and fortune; from the imminent danger to 
Which Scotland was perpetually expoſed from the 


hoſtile attempts of a, powerful and richer neigh- 


bour; and from the many advantages that muſt 
reſult to the inhabitants of both kingdoms, from 


living in a ſtate of peace and ſecurity. The pro- 
tector added, that excluſiye of theſe conſiderations, 
poſitive engagements had been made for conclud- 
ing this alliance; and that the Scots were bound 
ris e to perform, what their intereſt and ſafety 
ſo ſtrongly demanded, The Scots, inſtead of 
aſcribing theſe reaſonable propoſals to their true 
cauſes, imputed them to fear, united with diſtruſt-; 
ful circumſtances ; and the protector ſoon found, 
that the attachment of the . queen = dowager to 
France, and to the Romiſh religion, would render 
all his remonſtrances ineffectual: he therefore re- 
ſolved to compel the Scots, by force of arms, to 
adopt a meaſure, which no motives. of policy or 
prudence could, induce them to, embrace. He 
accordingly continued, his march towards Edin- 
burgh, without meeting with any oppoſition; ex- 
cept from a few. caſtles, which were caſily re- 
duced, 435 Fil LEH ita Fer Fab 
Arran had aſſembled the whole: force of the 
kingdom ; and his army, which was double in 
number to that of the Engliſnh, had taken poſt at 
Muſſelburgh, on an advantageous ſpot vf ground. 
ſecured by the river Eſke, about fix miles from 
Edinburgh; and the Engliſh encamped at the 
village of Preſton-Pans, at the diſtance of about 
two miles from the enemy. In this ſituation; 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened between the: light 
troops of each army. Arran having detached tho 
beſt part of his cavalry, to inſult the Engliſh 
quarters; and theſe being attacked by lord Gre 

and Sir Francis Bryan, were entirely - defeated, 


* 


after a furious engagement, in which lord Hume 


was dangerouſly wounded, and about eight hun- 
dred Scots left dead on the field. Somerſet finding 
it impollible to draw the Scots to an action, and 
fearing he ſhould be diſtreſſed for want of pro- 
viſions, ſent an herald to Arran, offering to aban- 
don his enterprize, and to pay all the damages the 
Scots had ſuffered from his troops, provided he 
would give his promiſe, that the young queen 
ſhould not be given in marriage to any foreign 

rince, till ſhearrived at an age of chuſing an 
huſband for herſelf, . The moderation of theſe 
terms induced the Scots to imagine that the Engliſh 


were intimidated, and that if they were attacked; 


the victory would be certain. At the ſame time 
the prieſts and monks, many of whom had entered 
the camp, made them to believe that the:Engliſh 
were deteſtable heretics, who being abhorred of 
God, were expoſed to the divine vengeance, whence 
their arms could never be, crowned with ſucceſs; 
A movement made by. Somerſet towards the ſea, 
as if he intended to eſcape with his army on board 
the ſhips, confirmed them in this opinion. Elated 
with this imagination, and determined to cut off 
his retreat, the e their camp, croſſed the 
dvanced with great precipitation 
L | . 
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into the plain, where the Scbtriſh re 


. eee ent drew ug 
his army in three diviſions: the firſt up 


x » Which: 5 
ſiſted of his beſt troops, was Senna bei | 
earl of Angus; the ſecond by the regent, ny 95 
{f third by the earl of Huntley. The earl of Argyle 
| who formed , © 
guard to the artillery. The protector was much 
pleaſed at this motion of the Scottiſh army; ang 
as the Engliſh had uſually been victorious * re 
gular engagements, he conceived the moſt ſanguine 
. hopes of ſucceſs. He formed his van on the let. 
fartheſt from the ſea, upon an aſcent 


' „Where he 
until the enemy ſhould 
approach. He drew up his main body, and his 
rear, towards the right; and beyond the van 5 
poſted lord Grey, at the head of the men at arms 
and directed them to flank the Scots, but not till 
the front of both armics ſhould be engaged. The 
enemy, advancing along ſhore, were galled with 
Ithelartillery from the Engliſh ſhips ; lord Graham 
vas killed, and the Highlanders thrown into con- 
fuſion; when the lord Grey, obſerving their 
ſituation, neglected his orders, quitted his poſt 
and at the head of his weary armed horſe attacked 
the Scottiſh infantry, hoping to decide the action 
by one vigorous effort. But he was checked in 
his career by a ditch; behind which were poſted 
ſome Scottiſh infantry. armed with ſpears, who 
charged them ſo! warmly, that lord Grey Vas 
wounded, his men routed, and their ſtandard in 
great. danger of being loſt; and had the Scots 
been furniſhed with cavalry to have improved their 
advantage, a total overthrow of the Engliſh muſt 
have enſued; but as they were almoſt deſtitute in 
that reſpect, lord Grey had time to rally his horſe 
behind his infantry. Mean while the protector, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir Ralph Vane, exerted 
themſelves with great activity and ſucceſs in rally- 
ing the cavalry. Warwick diſcovered great pre- 
ſence of mind in preſerving the ranks ot the foot, 
on which the horſe had recoiled. He directed Sir 
Peter Meutas, captain of the foot arquebuſiers, 
and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of ſome Italian 
and Spaniſh arquebuſters, to advance on horſeback, 
with orders to fire on the Scottiſh infantry. They 
marched to the ſlougb, and continually diſcharged 
their pieces full in the face of the enemy. The 
ſhips galled them in flank; the artillery, planted 
on an eminence, deſtroyed them in front: the 
Engliſh archers poured in upon them an inceſſant 
ſhower of arrows; and the van- guard advanced 
leiſurely, and in good order, from the hill. The 
van of the Scots being diſmayed, began to retreat, 
which was ſoon changed into flight, which was 
begun by the Iriſh archers. The panic commu- 
nicated.itſelf to the main body; and proceeding to 
the rear, the field became a ſcene of terror, con- 
fuſion, conſternation, and overthrow. The Engliſ 
obſerving; this from the heights, began the purſuit 
with loud ſhouts, which ſtill added to the diſmay 
of the vanquiſned. The horſe, eager to revenge 
the repulſe they had received in the beginning of 
the action, made great ſlaughter among the flying 
enemy; and for the ſpace of five miles, from the 
field of battle to Edinburgh, the ground was 
ſtrewed with dead bodies. The carnage was In- 
expreſſibly terrible. About three thouſand eccle- 
ſlaſtics, who made a ſeparate body, were maſſacred 
without mercy. | Never was, victory more deciſive, 
or purchaſed at an eaſier; rate by the conquerors: 
The Engliſh loſt. not more than two hundred 
men; but, according to the moſt moderate com- 
putation, above ten thouſand of the Scots wWeſe 
Hain, and about fifteen hundred taken priſoners: 
This action, which was fought: on the tenth o 
September, was called the battle of Pinkey, from 
a neighbouring nobleman's ſeat of that name. 
The queen-dowager and Arran fled to nes 
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of Lenox and lord Wharton, enter- 
while the Wee at the head of five thouſand 
| ing wh and plundered. Annan, and ſpread de- 
IM on over all the neighbouring counties. Had 


the pre ene 
ve wil v5 impoſed ; but he was impatient to 
| ne co 5 


do England, where he heard cabals were 
| amm againſt his authority, in which his own 
orming 484 


ector improved his adyaniages de micht, 
; elled the Scots to ſubmit to any, terms, 


4 


er was 2 principal. Having therefore taken 
r0 


ſeveral borders, he departed . from Scot- 
counties me 11 not only Ge eyed all the ſhips 
and. he coaſt, but took Broughty in the Frith of 
nong . d having fortified it, left 0 there. 
Tay; 0 order to gain time till ſuccours could 
Arran, from France, deſired leave to ſend com- 
5 ers to treat of a peace: on which Somerſet, 
m Berwick for the place of conference, 
4 1 6475555 with full powers to negociate; but 
A ch commiſſioners never appeared. 

* merſet, ſoon after his return to England, con- 
5 412 parliament, and obtained a patent, em- 
Wi ring him to arrogate all the honours and 
felgen that any princes of the blood, or any 
"cles of the kings of England had ever poſſeſſed. 
He even. obtained a patent appointing him to fit 
on the throne, upon a ſtool or bench, on the 
icht hand of the king. Theſe honours were in- 
6 to the old nobility, and created the duke 
many powerful enemies. But if the protector 
Jiſcovered his vanity. in aſſuming ſo, much ſtate, 


caſtles, and reduced to ſubmiſſion ſome *] 


* 


ted the higheſt applauſe on account of ne 
Nt, enacted through his influence, in this 


ſelſon of parliament ; by which the rigour of 


former ſtatutes were greatly mitigated, and ſome 
ſteps taken for ſecuring the liberties of the people. 
All laws were repealed which extended the crime 
of treaſon. beyond the limits aſſigned it by the 
ſatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward III. toge- 
ther with all laws made during the late reign for 
extending the crime of_felony ; all former laws 
againſt Lollards, or heretics 3 and the bloody 
ſtatute of the fix articles: no perſon was to be 
accuſed of words, but. within a month after they 


were ſpoken, That ſtatute which gave the force 


of law to the king's proclamations, was allo re- 
pealed, Hereſy, however, ſtill continued to be 
a capital crime, puniſhable by fire ; but. as there 
now remained no preciſe ſtandard by which that 
crime could be aſcertained, it entirely depended 
upon the rigour or lenity of the judges. Thus, 
by theſe repeals, many of the moſt rigorous laws 
that had ever paſſed in England were annulled ; 


and, after the prevalence of tyranny for a OP | 


ſucceſſion of years, ſome dawn both of civil an 


religious liberty began to appear. Several laws 


vere alſo paſſed by this parliament, which greatly 
contributed to promote. the reformation. The 
cup was reſtored to the laity; private maſſes were 
aboliſhed, The king was empowered to create 
biſhops, without any election of the chapter; and 


all proceſſes in the biſhops courts, thoſe of Can- | 


terbury excepted, were to be carried on in the 
king's name, and ſealed by his ſeal, as in the courts 
of common law. They alſo. granted to Edward 
all the foundations for chantries, chapels, and col- 
10 of which Henry had not taken poſſeſſion. 

e preamble to this ſtatute premiſes, that theſe 
funds ſhould be employed to good and godly uſes, 
in erecting grammar ſchools, in farther augmenting 
the revenues of the univerſities, and in making 
better proviſion for the poor and needy. But the 
npacious courtiers had already, in their imagi- 
tions, divided the ſpoil; and it was not long 

fore it was ſhared out among them. Cranmer, 
and ſeveral. other prelates, were of opinion, that 
the revenues of the church, by the impropriation 
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of tythes, and other methods of alienation, were 
| already too much reduced. The priniate, cherer 
fore, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed: the bill, and wag joined 


by the. biſhops of London, | Ely, Nor wichy, Heres 


hundred and ſeventy-four religi 
tell into the hands of the crown. We have already! 
obſerved, that the protector was obſtructed in the 

Proſecution of the war in Scotland, by the intrigues 


| of his brother Thomas, who had married Catharine 


Parr, the queen-dowager,, and had: lately been 
created lord high-admiral of England. He had: 

already gained ſuch an aſcendancy over Edward, 
that he had perſuaded him to write a letter in his 


ing him to their choice as governor of his perſon. 
Though this attempt ſtruck at the foundation of 


but finding he was ſtill determined to purſue his 
ſchemes, Somerſet found it neceſſary to ſummon a 
parliament, as the only authority that could ſupport 


him againſt the machinations of his brother. Be- 
fore the ſeſſion opened, he informed the council of 


the letter his brother had obtained from the young 
king, and which he propoſed to lay before the 


ſtance, and ſeveral lords were deputed to diſſuade 


he continued firm to his purpoſe, till the coungil 
threatened to deprive him of all his poſts, commit 


which made it death for any perſon to diſturb the 


his attention. He ſaw the conſequences that might 
\ reſult from diſobey ing the council, and thought 


thoroughly reconciled to his, brother. 

In the beginning af this year, the A. D.,1548. 
council made ſeveral alterations in te 
ceremonies of religion, They iſſued orders, for- 
bidding the uſe of candles in proceſſions on Can- 
dlemas day; palms on Palm-Sunday; and proftra- 
tions before the croſs on Good, Friday. They left 
the people at liberty to practice, or lay aſide, au- 
ricular confeſſion; and ordered all images to be 


much diſtracted by the ol opinions of their 
| preachers, the council firſt endeavoured to remedy 


preaching; but finding this expedient ineffectual, 
they impoſed a total ſilence on the preachers, and 
by this means put an end at once to all the pole- 
mical contentions of the pulpit: a reſtraint which; 
in the nature of things, could only be temporary. 
But the farther Somerſet proceeded in, the re- 
formation of England, the more, averſe were the 


J queen-dowager and the clergy of Scotland to an 


union with that nation. Beſides, the hoſtile at- 
tempts made againſt Scotland, being neither re- 
gular, nor puſhed to the laſt, extremity, only ſerved 
| to inſpire that nation with the ſtrongeſt averſion, 
which was courted in ſo. violent a manner. Even 


liance, were averſe to its being impoſed on them 
by force of arms; and the earl of Huntley 
pleaſantly ſaid, that he did not diſlike the match, 
hg the manner of wooing. The queen-dowager 
obſerving, that theſe were prevailing ſentiments; 
called a parliament, in which it was propoſed that 
the young queen ſhould, for her greater ſecurity, 
be ſent to France. Some objections were made to 
this propoſal; but theſe being anſwered, and the 
arguments ſtrengthened by French gold, which 


was plentifully diſtributed among the nobles; and 
| alſo, by the zeal of the clergy, who dreaded the 
N L ee cConſo⸗ 


ford, | Wincheſter, and Chicheſter; yet, notwiths. | 
| ſtanding this oppoſition, it was paſſed into a law; 
| By this act, not fewer than two thouſand three. 


ous foundations 


own hand to the houſe of commons, recommend- 


the protector's greatneſs, he ſtill endeavoured to 
| reclaim his brother by gentle, munificent methods; 


houſe. The council was alarmed at this cixcum- 


the admiral from purſuing his raſh. projets; yet 


him to the Tower, and indict him upon the ſtatute - 


eſtabliſhed government. Theſe menaces awakened 


proper to abandon his enterprize ; but was-neyer 


removed from the churches. As the people were 


that inconvenience, by laying ſome reſtraints on 


the perſons who were inclined to the Engliſh al- 


 » ſelf with the ho 
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_ conſequences' of the Engliſh alliance, it was deter- 
, mine to ſend the queen to her ancient ally. 

cordingly the young queen, attended by the lords 
Areſkine and Levin | | 
feet deſtined for Frahce, and ſafely arrived at Breſt, 


whence ſhe was! conducted to Paris, and was ſoon 


- after conttacted to the dauphůn. 
In the month of May the expected ſuccours 


5 


D'Eſſe d' Eſpanvilliers. 

ſupply was, it raiſed the 
their misfortunes. The 
immediately undertaken; and the Scots had the 


the earl of Shrewſbury,” at the head of twenty-two 


great precipitation. ry 
no attempt to diſtreſs the enemy : 


large ſupply of proviſions and ammunition in the 
place. This was effected without the leaſt oppo- 
ſition, and the earl immediately returned to Eng- 
land; While the war was thus weakly conducted 


in Scotland, the reformation, under the protection 
of Somerſet and Cranmer, gained great ground in 


England. The parliament meeting on the'twenty- 
fourth of November, enacted a ſfatute, by which 


1 were permitted to marry ; and another con- 


rmed the new liturgy, which was much the ſame 
as that now uſed by our church of England. But 
though the protector was cordially attached to the 
progreſs of this work, prudence be that he 


ſhould 7 1 with caution, as the Romiſh religion 
had Rill many votaries, and himſelf many enemies; 


among whom his own brother was the moſt invete- 
rate and dangerous. He had renewed his former 
PRO and carried them to a much greater 
length. The queen dowager, his wife, had fome 
time ſince died in child-bed ; and he flattered him- 
| of eſpouſing the princeſs Eliza- 
beth; who was then in her ſixteenth year, and ſeems 
to have liſtened to the inſinuations of a man poſ- 
| ſeſſed of every talent proper to captivate the affec- 


- tibns of the fair. But as Henry had excluded his J in general, who, not without reaſon, accuſed the 


| org of cruelty and injuſtice, in depriving his 


daughters from. the ſucceſſion, if they married with= 


out the conſent of his executors, which Seymour 


could never hope to atrain, it was concluded that 


he propoſed to effect his * by expedients ſtill 


more raſh and criminal. | 
ten thouſand of his ſervants and retainers, and 
rovided arms for their uſe, 


tereſt ; vilified 


principal nobility to join his 
A D 1549 Somerſet, on 


by gentle methods, and even 8 
upon the admiral, to bring him back 
but all his endeavours proved fneffectual ; he re- 
0 9 every offer, and et his brother at deffance. 

The protector therefore now begin to think of uting 
more ſevere methods. 'He laid the whole of his 
conduct before the council; who drew up a charge 
againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three wide, and 
he was committed to the Tower. This quarrel was 
inflamed by the enrl af Warwick, who had formed 
a' deſign of raifing his 6wn fortune on the ruin of 
both the brothers. This ſecrer incengiary was rhe 


fon of Dudley, dne of Henry VII. judges. The 
late king had reſtored the Vida f Dudley, 
by act of parlla nent: and, finding him 4 


40 bao Ft eee 1 him 'a tan of 
Würden entruſt tit With that portant et- 


* 2 


* hu agen og EA 06 ot 


ally. Ace- 
ne, embatked on board a 


from France arrived in the Frith, to the number 
of ſix thoufand, half of whom were Germans, with | 
ſome pieces of artillery, under the command of | 
Small as this feaſonable 
ſpirits of the Scots under || 
fe ege of Haddington was | 


e bribed all who 
ad immediate acceſs to the king's perſon ; endea- 
voured to one over the young prince to his in- 

is brother's adminiſtration ; and by 
his promiſes and perſuaſions, induced many of the 


% 
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| mans; raiſed him to the dignity of'viſcy — 
conferred on him the poſt of ami, an, lie 


„ _ 


e could depend 1 965 il 
ad 


retical opinions, but being prevailed upon 


credit of Southampton, 


cipice. 
I! ebene endangering the public peace 
ood fortune to ſurpriſe and cut off a party ſent to en 
its relief, under the command of Sir Robert Bowes 8 
nd Sir Thomas Palmer. But on the approach of I taken into cuſtody; yet the protector ſtill 3 
4 the blow, and ſhewi 
thouſand men, they raiſed the ſiege, and retired with J brother, offered to deſiſt from the proſecut 
Shrewſbury, however, made || 
my: he contented || 
himſelf with' reififorcing the garrifon, and leaving a | 


On which commiſſioners were ſent 


e 


him, by his will, a place among the ere, Ne 
During the ulneity Dudley Name e 
of earl of Warwick; and having undermineg ul 
redit of + was one of the chief 50 
rotector's counſellors. But his vices MY Was the 
is virtues ; for he had an exorbitant Kev all 
contempt for juſtice, and infatiable avatice, : 
finding lord Seymour, whoſe abilities he 19 
dreaded, was involving himſelf in ruin b 15 lefly 
conduct, he reſolved'to remove the Teige 1 
of his greatneſs, by puſhing him donn the l 

Somerſet, finding his brother's leon 
Was the 


more eaſily perſuaded by Warwick to procerd 


againſt him, Some of his accomplices 


ſuſpendeg 
0 ruin his 
lon, if he 
d to him, 


himſelf unwilling t 


would promiſe to be cordially reconcile 
renounce all his ambitious hopes, and be conten d 
with enjoying a private life in the country, 8 by 
mour anſwered the friendly offer only by Mets, 
to intetropare 
him in priſon ; but he refuſed to meer 
queſtions that were put to him: deſited that his rt 
might proceed in a legal method; that the witneſſez 
2 be confronted with him; and that the head 
of his accufations ſhould be laid before him, "Ther 
reaſonable demands were denied him; and à bill if 
attainder was preferred, which paſſed the houſe of 
lords without any material oppolition, The com. 
mons were more ſcrupulous: ſome of the members 
objected againſt the whole method of proceeding 
by bills of attainder; and required a formal trial 
ſhould be given to every man before his condem. 
nation. This oppoſition alarmed the miniſtry, A 


| meſſage was ſent from the king, requiring them to 


oceed ; ordering, at the ſame time, tho 1 
vel which had ſatisfied the lords to be 10 hoon 
them. This conceſſion produced the deſired effect; 
the bill paſſed in a very full houfe; near four hun. 
dred voted for it, when not above nine or ten were 
againſt it. The royal aſſent immediately followed, 
and lord Seymour was ſoon after, on the tenth of _ 
May, beheaded, contrary to the ſenſe of the nation 


rother of life, without legal proofs of the ſeveral | 


| articles of accuſation alledged, many of which were 


of a very frivolous nature. 
Though the proteftant reformers had renounced 

opinions, which for ſeveral ages had been eſtcemed 
infallibly certain, they had ſo little idea of true te- 
ligious liberty, which allows no limits to private 
judgment, conſcience, and freedom of enquiry, and 
which maintains Chriſtian charity for men of every 
perſuaſion, that they were ready to burn all who 


_ 3 . reſumed to differ from them, in the ſame flames 
eing informed of theſe 

* alarming circumſtances, endeavoured Þ 
new favors } 
to his duty, 


rom which they themſelves had narrowly eſcaped. 
The new A though received nk approved 
by all who wiſhed well to the reformation, yet met 
with very great oppoſition from the catholic party: 
they were unwilling to abandon the tenets of their 
ancient religion, and exerted their whole intereſt to 
raiſe diſturbances in the nation, A great variety of 
opinions prevailed, and all attempts to reduce them 
to uniformity were fruitleſs. Rae the council 
granted a commiſſion to the primate, and ſome 
others, to examine and ſearch after all te 
heretics, und contemners of the new ritual. heſe 
they were chjoitied, it poſſible, to reclaim; to impoſe 
penance on them, and to give them abſolution; i, 
if they continued obſtinate, to impriſon, excommu- 
nicnte, and deliver them over to the ſecular am. 
Several perſons were taken up for muntaining . 
to 
jute 
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were diſmiſſed. A woman; named J grievous oppreſſion and enthralment. Thus inſti- 
n them, 'W | 15 e deem WPPI ron and CNMratment.''' mies nun 
un Bocher, an anabapt iſt, who denied the incar- þ| gated, they undertoek the ſiege of Exeter, Which 


boa ber Chriſt, perſevered in her error, and was 
com'Ty, ſpoſition, thought it neceſſary to puniſh 
mi 


ing engaged Edward to ſign het ſen- 

ber! wo 5 1 bits e his 
tence, Geif any wrong was done, the guilt ſhould lay 
e upon his head. Cranmer uſed every argu- 
to reform the woman, but in vain; on which 
n ied the ſentence to be executed. Soon after 
he 5 \ Paris, a Dutchman, was condemned for 
ve : embraced the hereſy of Arius, and ſuffered 
1 much reſolution and fanatical zeal, that he 
0 ced with tranſport. the faggots which con- 
1 0 him, But theſe ſeverities were ill caleulated 
br moving the evil; they tended rather to in- 
ſe than exterminate error: however, they pro- 
bete at chat time a temporary effect; a conformity 
f e liturgy was eſtabliſhed, and the murmurs- 
5 inſt the late innovations ceaſed. The lady Mary 
Ts refufing to admit the eſtabliſned modes of 
worſhip, continued to adhere to the maſs, On her 
being teazed and menaced on this account, ſhe ap- 
red to the emperor, who uſing his intereſt with Sir 
hilip Hobby, the Engliſh ambaſſador, the obtained 
ſtom the council a temporary connivan cee. 
No inſtitution can well be ſuppoſed to have been 
more prejudicial to the intereſts of mankind, than 
that of the monks and friars, yet it was attended 
with many ſalutary effects, which ceaſing with the 


monaſtic order, occaſioned much murmuringamong | 


the people of England. When the monaſteries 
were ſuppreſſed, a great number of monks were 
under the neceſſity of living by their labour, ſo 
that every kind of employ was overſtocked. The 
monaſtic eſtates had been farmed out on moderate 
terms to vaſt numbers of common people, who 
were thereby enabled to maintain their families'on 
the profits of agriculture ; but the lands being now 
divided among the nobility, the rents were raiſed, 
and the farmers perceiving that wool was a more 
profitable commodity than meal, converted their 
arable/land into paſtures. In conſequence of this, 
bread became dear, to the unſpeakable diſtreſs of 
the poor. As multitudes were deprived of employ, 
and therefore of ſubſiſtence, through the neglect of 
agriculture, the hation abounded with complaints 
againſt the nobility, as the ſources of this wretched: 
neſs.” The protector attended to the remonſtrances 
of the ſufferers, and reſolved to exert his utmoſt en- 
deavours in redreſſing their grievances. In order to 
. remove the ſubject of their complaints, he appointed 
commiſſioners with full power to try and decide all 
cauſes relative to incloſures, highways and corey: 
This meaſure being very diſpleaſing to the nobility 
and gentry, they exclaimed againſt the commiſſion 
as illegal ; and the peaſants imagining their deſign 
Was to reduce them to ſervitude, determined to 
redreſs themſelves by force of arms. The inſurrec- 
tion began at once in ſeveral counties of England, 
as if the populace had engaged in a general pol 
racy, The rioters in Wiltſhire were diſperſed” by 
It William Herbert; thoſe in the neighbourin 
counties, of Oxford and Glouceſter, by lord Gray 
of Wiſton. Many of the inſurgents were ſlain in 
the field; others ſuffered by martial | law, The 
malcontents of Devonſhire, amounting to ten thou- 
and, were headed by one n Arundel, an 
experienced ſoldier, and encouraged by 

ing of ſome eccleſiaſtics. They preſented a petition 
tothe king, deſiring liberty to practice the ancient 
ceremonies of the Roman church; and redrefs of 
vious grievances. Theſe demands the council 


anſWered by a formal manifeſto, contain e | 


offer of pargon on their immediate ſubmiſſion; bur 


the monks perſuaded them, that an abject ſurrender 


of themſelves; would be attended with the moſt 
0. 29. | ; | | 1 


r * 


y the preach- 
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| oak of reformation. The rebels in Yorkſhire, 
| — 9 of the fate of their companions, embraced 
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was'gatlantly defended by the inhabitants. Lord 
Ruſſel then lay at Honiton, when bein joined by 
Sir William Herbert, lord Gray, and ſome others, 


he marched te the relief of Excter, which was 18 


reduced to the laſt extremity. Thefe jointly attacked 


the rebels, drove them from all their poſts, flew a 
great number both in the action and purſuit, and 


took many priſoners. Arundel and the other leaders 
were conducted to London, tried and executed; and 
thoſe of the lower claſs were condemned by martial 


law.” The ſedition in Norfolk was more alarming, 


and terrible in its conſequences.” The inſurgents 


amounted to fixteen thouſand, under the conduct of 


one Kit, a tanner, and Conyers, an eccleſſaſtie, who 
performed the office of their chaplain. Theſe com- 
mitted all manner of outrages, and prefented to the 


king a ſet of articles, demanding that farms ſhould | 
be reduced to the ancient rents; that the price of 
| wool ſhould beabated; and that all incloſures ſhould 


be laid open. The king promiſed them pardon on 


| ſubmiſſion. Diſdaining the offer, they eſtabliſhed 


their 1 158 77 on Mouſholgd-hill, near Norwich; 


where Kit the tanner ſat in judgment under a large 


tree, ſince known by the name of the oak of refor- 


| mation. They inveſted and reduced the city of 
Norwich; and then impriſoned the mayor, with 
ſome of the principal citizens. The marquis of 


orthampton was firſt ſent againſt them; but was 


| worſted in an action, in which lord Sheffield loſt 
his life. The protector then detached the earl of 
Warwick thither, with an army of fix thouſand men, 


which had been raiſed for the Scottiſh war; and by 
this means he furniſhed his inveterate enemy with 
an opportunity of augmenting his fame and cha- 
racter. 'Warwick having routed ſeveral detachments 


of the rebels, at laſt attacked their main body, 


and put them to flight, Two thouſand of them 


were ſlain in the action and purſuit. Kit, their 


ringleader, eſcaped from the field; but being taken 
next day in a barn, was hung in chains at Norwich 
caſtle, and nine of his accomplices ſuffered 10 6058 

| ire, 


the offer of pardon, and laid down their arms; and 


a general amneſty was ſoon after publiſhed by the 
protector. Vet, 09 0 all commotions in Eng- 


and were now ſuppreſſed, they were productive of 
very bad conſequences with reſpect to the foreign 
intereſt of the nation „ 
Ihe forces deſtined for Scotland having been 
detained in England; and M. de Thermes landin 


there with freſh' ſuccours from France, he had lei 


fure to reduce the diſtracted ſtate of that unhappy 


country to ſome order. He took the caſtle of 


Boughty, and put the whole garriſon to the ſword, 
Haddington however held out againſt all his efforts, 
and it was determined to reduce the 
famine, But this was not cafily effected; ſupplies 
were continually thrown, into the place during 


ſummer, ſo that all his attempts proved unſueceſs.  _. 
ful. At laſt winter accompliſhed what his hole 


power could not perform, The inclemency of the 
weather was an obſtacle not to be ſurmounted 
by the Engliſh. The earl of Rutland received 
Padre 10 ce ths place, He accordingly 


marched thither at the head of a rope body of 


forces, demoliſhed the fortifications, and brought 
off the parton, Nothing was now left to the 
Engliſh of all their conqueſts in Scotland, except 
the caſtles of Lander, Douglas, Eymouth and Rox- 


burgh: Not were dec all the A conſequences 


that reſulted from the late commotions. Henry, II. 
of France, enrqutaged by the inteſtine troubles of 
England, made an effort to execute his favourite 


x 


e that he tad forric 


{heme of recoverity, Bologhe, The court had fo 


ſome time been apprefien 
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that deſign, and ſent. over ſecretary Paget to the 
court of Charles V. in order to conclude an alliance 
with the emperor. But that powerful monarch 
having formed a deſign of extending his dominions, 
by acting the part of a champion for the catholic 


| 5 ory liſtened. not to the advances made by the 


court of England, for entering into a ſtriſt confe- 
deracy. In the mean time Henry II. entered the 


territories of Bologne at the head of a numerous 


army, took ſeveral caſtles, equipped a powerful 


fleet, and attempted a deſcent on the iſlands of 


F 


Guernſey and Jerſey; but aſquadron of ZOO ſhips | | 


deln immediately fitted out, fell upon the enemy, 
r 


the difficulties and dangers that attended miniſters 
in demanding and raiſing new ſubſidies: at the ſame 


time he was reſolved to complete the great work of 

the reformation ſo ſucceſsfully begun. He chere- 
fore determined to facrifice Bologne, in order to | 
gain the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Henry, But 
when he propoſed the reſtitution of that place in | 
council, he met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition from 
his enemies; who knowing he was in no condition | 
to carry on the war, were determined for that very. | 


reaſon, to oppoſe every meaſure that had the leaſt 
tendency to procure a pacification, and to embrace 


the firſt opportunity that offered to deprive him of | 


his dignity. wbb 
Somerſet, aſter he had procured the patent, by 
which he, in a manner, obtained regal authority, 


had paid but little attention to the opinion of the. 


other executors and counſellors. All who were not 
entirely devoted to him were ſure to be neglected. 


The haughtineſs of his carriage, joined to an in- | 


ferior capacity, and an unlimited authority, irri- 
tated daily the diſcontented. Warwick, in parti- 
cular, having entered into a cloſe connection with 


Southampton, who had been admitted into the 


council, formed a ſtrong party, who had deter- 
mined to ruin the protector. The nobility were 
greatly diſpleaſed with the regard he had ſhewn 


the common people, to which they aſcribed the 


late inſurrections; and from his popular meaſures 


apprehended a revival of ſimilar diſorders. He | 
had directed a court of requeſts in his own houſe 
| for the benefit of the poorer claſs of people, and 


readily embraced every meaſure calculated to pro- 
mote their intereſt and ſafety, Yet his intereſt 
with the people was far from being conſiderable. 
The Romiſh party, who had great influence on the 
lower ranks, were his declared enemies, and took 
ever opportunity of decrying his conduct. His 
brother 8 attainder and execution; the great eſtate 
he had ſuddenly acquired ; the magnificent palace 


in the Strand, which ſtill bears his name, to furniſh 


round and materials for which, the pariſh church 
of St, Mary, and three biſhops houſes had been 
pulled down; theſe actions had given his enemies 
too many advantages over him; they miſrepreſented 
all the meaſures of his adminiſtration, and even his 
imprudencies were magnified into crimes. At 
length, after ſeveral complaints and diſputes, lord 
St. John, preſident of the council, the earls of 


Warwick, Southampton, with five other members, 


met at Ely-houſe, where the carl of Warwick re- 
ſided, on the ſixth of October; and aſſuming to 
themſelves the whole power of the government, ſent 
for the lord mayor and aldermen of London; be- 
fore whom they arraigned the protector conduct, 
and commanded them to opey no orders but what 
were iſſued by themſelves. The ſame injunctions 
were laid on the lieutenant of. the Tower, The 
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| perſons of high rank, joined the ee other 


* 


ove them from the iſlands, with the loſs of If 
above a thouſand men. Diſappointed in receiving 
the expected aſſiſtance from the emperor, Somerſet | 
was defirous of concluding a peace with F rance and | 
Scotland; eſpecially as he was in no condition to 
| ſupport the neceſſary expences, and had expggienced | 


p f | . g | $74 
with his enemies, choſe to remain with Rt 


his friends and ſervants, - ſeemed 
ſtand on his defence; but finding tha 


— 


— 


Warwick's party, The council now 


| | to the ſame 
1 purpoſe to the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth. 
They then addreſſed the king, and, after the bum. | 


| bleſt proteſtations of duty and ſubmiſſion 
that they were the council appointed by 


der the expreſs condition of his being 
their councils, they therefore begged, that he would 
reſtore them to his confidence, and diſmiſs the pro- 
| requeſt, and Somerſet only capitulating for gentle 


ſtanding this, he was ſent to the Tower, with ſome 


diſtinguiſhed afterxwards in the reign 
Elizabeth. On the fourteenth of October he was 


1 


pton,. the earl of Shrewſbury, 
ſecretary Petre, whom the protector ſen; . ul 


Somerſet, | on being informed of this deten. 
of the counſellors, |. removed the King OM 
Hampton=court, to Windſor-caſtle; and dare 
| . t no rſong 

of rank adhered to him, except Cranmer and p, bs 
had declared againſt 10 

at his ſummo 


nts; he loſt 

This ſte 
r, ſpeaker 
her Coun. 
er, to Join 


; i vindicat 
themſelyes in a proclamation, and wrote ws 


, declared, 
his father, 
ector, un. 


. . uid d 
their advice; but he had uſurped the whole ” 


thority, and had not only neglected, but Oppoſed 


and had choſe the duke of Somerſet prot 


tector's ſervants. . The king complied with their 


treatment, it was promiſed him. Yet, notwith. 


of his friends and partiſans, among whom was Cecil, 
of queen 


brought before the council, and articles of im- 
peachment exhibited againſt him, of which the fol. 
lowing were the chief: that he had not obſerved 
the conditions on which he had been made pro- 
tector; that he had treated with ambaſſadors with. 
out notifying it to the council; and had, by his 
own authority, diſpoſed of governments and 
biſhoprics; that he had held a court of requeſts in 
his own, houſe ; that he had debaſed the coin; that 
he had iſſued proclamations in the affair of inclo- 
ſures, contrary to the opinion of the whole council; 
that he had not taken care to ſuppreſs the late in- 
ſurrections, but had on the contrary ſupported and 
encouraged them; that he had Ae e the loſs of 
the forts in the territory of Bologne, by neglecting 


to furniſh them with proviſions and ammunition; 
that he had endeavoured to inſtill into the king a 


bad opinion of his counſellors, by perſuading him 
that they intended todeſtroy him ; that he had cauſed 
the lords of the council to be proclaimed traitors ; 
that he had maliciouſly, not only put the king in 
great fear, by carrying him ſuddenly to Windſor, 
ut thrown him into a dangerous diſeaſe; that he 
had armed himſelfand his ſervants; and, laſtly, that 
he intended to fly to Guernſey or Jerſey. The duke 
having received no previous notice of theſe articles, 
could not be prepared to give his anſwer, and was 
therefore ee e back to the Tower. A revoca- 
tion of the protector's office was now publiſhed un. 
der the great ſeal. But all the arts of Warwick 
could not perſuade the well-meaning. part of the 
council to believe the duke guilty 3 thing in- 
tentionally bad, either againſt the, king or the con- 
ſtitution of his country. They indeed thought him 
too obnoxious to the landed intereſt of England, to 
continue longer at the head of affairs; and thereſore 
willingly engaged in meaſures for removing bim 
from the ſeat of power. The marquis of Nor- 
thampton, the carls of Warwick and Southampton, 
the lords St. John, Ruſſel, and Wentworth, were 
appointed regents, and the principal adminiſtration 
of the government entruſted with the cap] of War 
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1 but without any title that might give him 
Ny leaſt authority over the other. counſellors. 
k 


2 


| iſh party aſcribing all the late innova- 
1 1 6 Homnertet's councils, were now elevated with 
| 


the hopes, that his fall would pave the way for the 


reſtoration of their ancient religion. But Warwick, 


jews were guided ſolely by ambition, know- 
| 99 7 ie ld 1 be eaſy to eradicate the princi- 


les of the reformation out of Edward's mind, de- 


FP. he new. doctrine. Bonner was deprived 
cue 1 of London, and the earl of Southampton, 
dea or the catholics, treated with ſuch diſgrace, 
that he retired abruptly from court, dying ſoon 

or of chagrin and difappointment. 'Somerſet, who 
vanted ſpirit to ſupport his diſgrace with dignity, 
was prevailed upon to confeſs, on his knees, before 


the council; all the articles of the charge exhibited ] 


inſt him; a ſubmiſſion that diſgraced him in the 
ves of the nation. The parliament deprived him 
of all his offices, and condemned him in a large 
ine. But Warwick, thinking his abject behaviour 
had effectually deſtroyed the ſmall remains of his 
authority, re-admitted him into the council; and 
eyen agreed to an alliance between their families, 
by the marriage of his ſon, lord Dudley, with the 
lady Jane Seymour, daughter to Somerſet. . 
| Though a project for concluding a 
A, D. 1550- peace with France; by the reſtoration 
of Bologne, had ſerved: for a pretence againſt the 
protector's adminiſtration, yet the new council were 
inclined to adopt the meaſure, and ſent the earl of 
Bedford, and other commiſſioners, with full powers 
to negociate. Henry II. refuſed abſolutely to pay 
the two millions of crowns, which his predeceſſor 
had acknowledged to be due to the crown of Eng- 
land, as the arrears of penſions ; and offered four 
hundred thouſand crowns for the reſtitution of Bo- 
logne, which was accepted, and fix hoſtages given 
for the performance of this article. Scotland being 
comprehended in the treaty, the Engliſh agreed to 
reſtore Dunglas and Lauder, and to demoliſh the 
fortreſſes of Eymouth and Roxburgh. 


was no ſooner concluded, than a ſcheme was formed 


to enter into cloſer alliance with France, and it was 


ſoon after agreed that Edward ſhould marry Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henry, and all the articles of this 
project were fully ſettled, though it never was:Car- 
N into execution. The deſign of marry ing the 
king to the daughter of a prince who was a violent 
| perlecutor of the proteſtants, could not be agree- 

able to that party in England; but in every other 
reſpect the council ſteadily 8 the refor- 
mation. The peace was celebrated with great re- 


Joicings, Hough very far from being agreeable to 


the people, They plainly diſcerned that thoſe who 
dl ccepted of four hundred thouſand crowns, inſtead 

of two millions, which Francis I. had engaged to 
pay, were the very perſons who had ſo rancorouſly 
nveighed againſt Somerſet, for merely propoſing a 
reſtitution of Bologne, upon | reaſonable terms. 


his inconſiſtent proceeding raiſed ſuch a clamour | 


among the people, that the carl of Warwick 
tought proper to divert their attention to other 
objects, that might conduce more to their ſatisfac- 
non. He enquired into the practices of thoſe who 
had embezzled the king's revenue, or had been 
builty of oppreſſion in the execution of their offices; 
and theſe, on conviction, he puniſhed with the 
umoft rigour. This ſeverity of juſtice, though 
ling from ignoble motives, pleaſed the nation in 
general, and eſtabliſhed Warwick's authorityamong 

© great, who perceiving the vigour with which he 
| Kted, began to dread the weight of his reſentment. 


la the courſe of this year, Thirley reſigned the 


ot Weſtminſter, which was united to that of 
"ary and beſtowed it upon Ridley, biſhop of 
e 


iter. Polydore Virgil, who had refided forty 


$4 3 


1 ſideration of his havi 


land, being patronized by the king; 


2 


_ 


he would never own himſelf guilty of faults he had 


A peace 


"II 


/ar in England, obtained permiſſion to paſs. the 
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remainder of his days in his own country, in con- 
der; ing devoted the greateſt part of 
his life to the compilation of. the Engliſh hiftofy. 
Ihe reformation now greatly prevailed in Eng- 


by the indefatigable labour of archbiſhop: Cranmer. 
Warwick alſo had declared his intention of com- 

leting this great work, and now began to carry 
ais deſign into execution. A proſecutio on 


the prerogative; that the common: prayer book 
was a godly commendable form; that the king was 
a complete ſovereign in his minority; that the ſta- 


tute of the fix articles was juſtly repealed ; and that 
che king had full authority to correct and reform 


what was amiſs in: eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. * The 


| biſhop made no difficulty of ſigning all theſe arti. 
| cles, except the firſt, He maintained that his — 5 0 


4 ; 


duct had been always inoffenſive, and declared th 


not committed. But the council, who intended 


£ 


not to accept from him any acknowledgmetits, 
multiplied articles in proportion to his ſubmiſſion. 
At laſt the prelate, from a dread of totally diſho- 


nouring his former conduct, by mean compliances, 


determined to act with vigour.' He refuſed to ſign 


any articles they might preſent to him; and was 
depoſed from his ſee by a commiſſion appointed 


for that purpoſe. Several other biſhops, much leſs _ 
| ſuſpected and troubleſome than Gardiner, undef. 
went the ſame fate; as Day, biſhop of Chicheſter; 


Heathe, of Worceſter ; and Vaiſy, of Exeter. 


About the ſame time, an order was iſſued by the 


council, for purging the library at Weſtminſter of 
all miſſals, legends, and other ſuperſtitious books, 
Many ſof theſe were plated with gold and filver, 


and. curiouſly emboſſed. Great havock was alſo 8 
made in the libraries of Oxford; in which printed 


books and manuſcripts were deſtroyed without 
diſtinction. Volumes of divinity ſuffered for their 


| rich bindings: thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy 
were ſuppoſed to contain nothing but necromancy; 
and thoſe of literature were condemned as uſeleſs, 

The princeſs Mary was not forgot, in this vigorous 


attack on the remains of popery. She was required 
to change her religion, or at leaſt, in order for her 
conviction, to read the ancient fathers. Alarmed 


at her danger, ſhe formed a plan for eſcaping to the 


©] 


court of Charles V. but her deſign was diſcovered 


and prevented. The emperor, however, made 
ſtrong repreſentations in her behalf: he even 


chreatened to commence hoſtilities, if liberty of 


conſcience ſhould be refuſed her. His interpoſition 


had the deſired effect. It was not thought adviſeable 
| Pong the nation into a war on ſo ſlight an oo 
1 


ro 

caſion; and Edward, who had imbibed the utmoſt 
deteſtation for the idolatrous worſhip of the catho- 
lies, lamented with tears the obſtinacy of his ſiſter,” 
and his own misfortune, in being obliged to tolerate 
her errors. This religious zeal of the council did 
not prevent their finding leiſure to attend both to 
the public intereſt, and their own temporal con- 


cerns. The trade of England had been chiefly 


carried on by the inhabitants of the Hanſe-towns, 
or Eaſterlings, as they were called; and to en- 
courage thoſe merchants to fettle in England, 
Henry III. had granted them a patent, by which 
they were exempted from ſeveral heavy duties paid 
by other ſoreigners. This company, uſually called 
the merchants of the Steel-yard, Had hitherto en- 


groſſed the whole foreign trade of the kingdom; 
and as they employed the ſhipping of their -own. _, 
0 K 4 Es » | | country, | ds 
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and promoted 


menced againſt Gardiner, / biſhop'of Wincheſter, 

who in ſeveral inſtances had rendered himſelf ob. 

I 2oxious to the adminiſtration. ' He was required to 
acknowledge his former miſbehaviour, and confefs 

the juſtice of his corifinement; to own that the king 

vas ſupreme head of the church; that the power of 

| making and diſpenſing with holidays, was part of 


b een r 8 


i Tux NEW axp COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 


; country, the nayigation of land had continued ; 
rather in a languiſning condition, The council 


annulled the privileges of this corporation; and 
: | 4 remonſtrances were made by Lu- 
beck, Hamburgh, and the other Hanſe towns, the |: 


though ſever 


council perſevered in their reſolution; and the 


good effects ſoon became viſible to the nation, by 
* ſowever, the plans for promoting 


bn nh 1551. ;nduſtry were in danger of proving 
abortive, from domeſtic troubles, and confuſtons, | 


the duke of Su 


became extinct in the family of Brandon, which was 


next in the ſucceſſion to the crown, after the tuo 
daughters of Henry VIII. The earl of Warwick, 
who ſeems already to have' formed the deſign of | 


placing his own family on the throne, immediately 
procured Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, to be 
created duke of Suffolk. The laſt earl of Northum- 


8 


his brother, baving been attainted, on account 
of the ſhare he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection, 
during the late reign, the title was extinct, and 
the eſtate veſted in the crown. Warwick therefore 


2 * 


y in the north, the moſt warlike part of the king- 


dom; and was dignified with the title of duke of | 
Northumberland. Lord St. John, the treaſurer, 


was created marquis of Wincheſter, and Sir Wil- 


liam Herbert, earl of Pembroke; William Cecil 


was knighted, and made ſecretary of ſtate, and Sir 
Robert Dudley, one of Northumberland's ſons, was 
ſworn one of the ſix, ordinary gentlemen of the 


acquiſitions ; an 


conſiderable degree of popularity, he reſolved: to 


productive of no cordial union. It only afforded 
Northumberland an opportunity of effecting with 


more eaſe and certainty the deſtruction of his rival. | 


| he was to ſuffer. He was attended on this melan- 
1 choly occaſion by Dr. Cox; and, after ſome de- 
| votional exerciſes, he addreſſed himſelf in a ſpeech 
uſage, and at others terrified him by the appearance I to the people, in which he declared his innocence 
| with regard to the king, and his fidelity to his 
king from his uncle, whom he repreſented as a | 


He began his infamous deſign, by ſecretly cor. 
rupting many of that unhappy nobleman's friends 
and ſervants; he ſometimes! provoked him by ill 


of danger, He alienated: the affections of the young 


very dangerous. ſubject. He ſpread a report, that 
Somerſet had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king 


in ſeveral counties, and that he was preparing an | 


| armed force to make himſelf maſter of his majeſty's 


erſon. Thus provoked, cre gaps Somerſet | 
I 


roke out into menacing expreſſions againſt Nor. 
thumberland ; and at other times formed raſh pro- 
jets, which he immediately abandoned ; his trea- 
cCherous confidants repeated every paſſionate word 
which eſcaped from his lips to his enemy, and re- 
vealed the ſchemes: they themſelves had firſt pro- 
jected. Northumberland thought that the proper 
_ ſeaſon for acting was come; and the duke of 
merſet, lord Grey, David and John. Seymour, Neu- 
digate and Hammond, two of the duke's ſervants, 
Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir Ralph Vane, were ar- 
\ + reſted and confined, | The next day the Jucheſs of 
Somerſet, with Crane and his wife, her favourites, 
Sir Michael Stanhope, and others, were thrown into 
Priſon, Sir Thomas Palmer, who had acted as a ſpy 
upon Somerſet, charged him with having formed 
2 deſign to ſecure the Tower, raiſe a robellion in 


PLE 
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| 


wife; and it ſeems ſome raſh expreſſion 
| nature had really been mentioned, thou 
e Engliſh being allured to enter into commerce. 
| taken for its execution. This unhap 
| was brought to his trial on the firſt of Dece 
| before the marquis of Wincheſter, who was . e, 
The ſweating ſickneſs, which now raged in Eng- 
land, ſwept away great numbers of the inhabitants. ncipa 
Several of the nobility alſo felt the dreadful effects JJ mies, Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northa., 
of this alarming contagion ; among whom were {| ton. He was accuſed of high treaſon, for def ml 
folk and his brother. By the death 5 2901; Yowk 


of theſe two noblemen, the title of duke of Suffolk 


| peers gave a verdict in his favour. 
1 of aſſaulting the privy counſellors, was indeed fun. 
berland died without iſſue; and Sir Thomas Piercy, | 
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London, and an inſurrection in the 
maintained, that the duke once deſig 
Northumberland, Northampton and pembr k 

a banquet. Palmer's teſtimony with regard , t 
laſt circumftance, was confirmed by Crane 101 4 
Sof ſuch 8 
gh no regu. 
n meaſures 
P nobleman 


— 
north; and 


lar conſpiracy had been formed, nor a 


S cxeateq 


high ſteward. The jury was compoſed of twent 


ſeven peers, among whom were his pri 


to raiſe inſurrections; and of telony, in intending 
the murder of privy counſellors. ; 
were examined by the privy council, but nejth 

produced in court, nor confronted with the pri "chai 2 
and their depoſitions were given in to the "Ra 
Somerſet's defence, with reſpect to the treaſonable 
part of the charge, was ſo ſatisfactory, that th 


His intention 


The Witneſſes 


ported by. ſomewhat like evidence; the duke him. 


elf confeſſing, that he had made uſe of words to 
| that effect, though he had formed no reſo] 
| and the peers brought him in guilty of felon 
| | receiving his ſentence, he aſked pardon of thoſs 
procured for himſelf thoſe ample poſſeſſions which 


ution : 
y. On 


peers for having liſtened to deſigns againſt them 
Somerſet, wes beloved by e ps 5 
hearing of his having been acquitted of treaſon 
expreſſed their joy by loud acclamations; but their 
ſatisfaction was ſoon damped, when informed that 
he was condemned to ſuffer death for felony, pur. 


| ſuant to a ſtatute paſſed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
1] declaring it felony for any perſon to form a deſign 
| 1]. of killing a privy counſellor. The behaviour of 
king's bed-chamber. Northumberland, however, 
regarding all increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, for IJ was calm, reſigned, and unaffected ; he employed 

| himſelf and his partizans, only as ſteps to. farther J' | 
Scott the duke of Somerſet, | 

though deprived of his dignity, ſtill preſerved a | 


? 


Somerſet, from the time he received ſentence, 


his time in reading, and compoſing exerciſes of 
devotion, | | 
Northumberland's creatures had 


J taken care to prepoſſeſs the young A. P. 1552 
ruin a man, whom he conſideted as a chief ob- JJ king againſt his uncle; and, to prevent his re. 
ſtacle to his ambitious projects. The alliance J] lenting, kept him from reflection by a continued 


lately concluded between their families had been 


round of amuſements, and by preventing any of 
Somerſet's friends from having acceſs to him. On 
the twenty- ſecond of Pet this noble priſoner 
was conducted to the.ſcaffold on Tower-hill, where 


country: he ſubmitted to his ſetitence, becauſe 
awarded by the law; he profeſſed his zeal and aftec- 
tion for the proteſtant religion, and a ſincere ſatis- 
faction in what he had done to promote it. Mc 
expreſſed the higheſt regard for the perſon of the 
king: he exhorted the people to pay both him and 
the council the moſt implicit obedience : declared 
he died in peace with all mankind ; aſked pardon 
of all whom he had offended; and requeſted the 
fe of all preſent, When he declared, that he 

ad always promoted the ſervice of the king, and 
the-intereſt of true religion, the people atteſted the 
truth of this, by crying aloud, © It is moſt true: 
and on his praying, that the King might emo) 
health and proſperity, there was a general reſponſe 
of „Amen.“ The ſpectators appeared to be 1 
great agitation, and on the brink of taking ſome 
violent meaſure. Some people who had been 97 
deted to appear in arms at the execution, when the) 
faw the duke upon the ſcaffold, mended their pace, 
erying aloud to each other, Come away!” The 
precipitation added to this exclamation, which vas 
echoed through the whole multitude; produced i 

un! 
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Dal tumult. This having ſubſided, Sir An- 
men riding towards the ſcaffold, the people 
ton eg. « A pardon! A pardon!” But the duke 
en they were miſtaken, intreated them 
aa him to paſs his laſt moments in peace. 
to allo concluded his ſpeech, he adjuſted himſelf 
Having utmoſt calmneſs tor the block. When 
vm tal ſtroke was given by the executioner, a 
the ul groan run through the whole croud of 
. many of whoni ruſhed in, and dipped 
per handkerchiefs in his blood, which they pre- 
me d as a Precious relic ; and ſoon after, when the 
el Northumberland met with the ſame fate, 


they upbraiding him with his cruelty to Somerſet, 


diſplayed before his eyes theſe ſymbols of his 


ily cruelty. Though many actions in Somerſet's 
life were exceptionable, he certainly merited a 
better doom. He Was a nobleman eminent tor his 
picty ; courteous, affable, ſincere, and candid in 
all his tranlactions ; a patron of the poor, the 
farherlcſs, the friendleſs, and the oppreſſed : but 
his virtues were better calculated for a private than 
a public lite; he was a much better general, than 
a counſelior ; his want of penetration and firmneſs 
rendering him incapable of extricating himlelt 
from thoſe cabals and violent meaſures, to which 
that age was ſo much addicted; yet the faults he 
commuted during his adminiſtration, were owing 
to weaknels, not to any bad intention Ie was 
never accuſed of perſonal vices, of fallchood, of 
perverting juſtice, of cruelty, or ol opprethon. 


Among the number of his friends, Sir Ralph Vane, 


a brave old {oldier, and Sir Miles Pariridge, were 
hanged; Sir Michael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas 
Arundel, were beheaded, as the duke's coniede- 
rates ; but ſtrenuouſly denied, in their laſt mo- 
ments, the crime for which they ſuffered. 
Paget, chancellor of the duchy of Somerſet, was 
tricd in the ſtar-chamber, fined ſix thouſand pounds, 
and condemned to loſe his office. He was alſo 
degraded from the order of the garter, as un- 
worthy, on account of his mean birth, to ſhare 
that honour, Lord Rich was alſo deprived of the 
ſeals, for having ſent a letter to Somerſet, inform- 
ing him of the deſigns of the council. 
On the twenty-third of January the parliament 
met, and paſſed ſeveral bills, both of a civil and 
religious nature; but the moſt remarkable, was 
that reſpecting the crinic of high treaſon ; to 
which the commons annex«y a claule of inſitely 
more conſequence than the bill ittelt. It was de- 
clared, © That none ſhould be attainied of high 
treaſon on this act, unleſs two witneſſes thould 
come, and to their face aver the fact for which 
they were to be tried, except ſuch as ſhould make 
a voluntary confeſſion ; and that none ſhould be 
queſtioned for any thing ſaid or written againſt the 
king or government, but within three months after 
It was done,” This equitable and conſtitutional 
clauſe was ſtrongly oppoſed by all of Northumber- 
land's party, as it totally condemned their late 
proceedings in the caſe of the unfortunate duke 
of Somertet; but notwithſlanding all their ſlate 
tricks, it paſſed both houſes, and has ever fince 
remained one of the chief bulwarks of Englith 
liberty, | 
Among the moſt eminent prelates of that age, 
was Turſſtal, biſhop of Durham, highly diſtin- 
guiſhed by his abilities, learning, humanity, and 
Integrity of life. He had oppoſed all innovations 
in religion; but they were no ſooner eſtabliſhed, 
than he ſubmitted, and conformed himſelf to every 
lyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed by 
authority; concluding, that all private ſentiments 
ought to be ſacrificed to the greater concern of 
public tranquillity, The general reſpect enter- 
' lained for him in Somerſet's adminiſtration, ſecured 
him from any ſevere treatment ; but neither his 
0, 30, 


opinion. 


Lord 


5 


obedient conduct, nor the unimpeached rectitude 
of his morals, could protect him from the rapacious 
cravings of Northumberland, who had formed a 
deſign of appropriating to himſelf the ample re- 
venues of the ſee of Durham, and of acquiring a 


. Principality in the northern counties. A bill of 


attainder was therefore brought into the houſe of 
pecrs againſt Tunſtal for miſpriſion of treaſon, and 
paſſed with the oppoſition only of Cranmer, who 
had always a cordial friendſhip for him, and of 
lord Stourton, a zealous catholic. But when the 
bill was ſent down to the commons, they demanded 
that witnefles ſhould be examined; that the biſhop 
ſhould be confronted with his accuſers, and be 
permitted to ſpeak in his own defence; which 
demands being refuſed, the bill was rejected. 
Northumberland and his partizans aſcribed this 
equity, fo unuſual in a parliament of that age, to 
the prevalence of Somerſet's party; and a bill for 
ratifying the attainder of Somerſet and his accom- 
plices, being alſo rejected by the commons, after it 
had paſſed the upper houſe, confirmed them in this 
They therefore reſolved to diſſolve the 
parliament, which had fat throughout this whole 
reign, and to ſummon a new one. 
Northumberland exerted himſelf 
with ſo much induſtry, and em- 


A. D. 1583. 


ployed ſo many corrupt and unjuſtifiable methods 


in the election of members, that when the par— 
lament met, he found the commons as obſequious 
to his will, and as ready to concur in all his mca- 
ſures, as he could pollibly have wiſhed. Tunſtal 
had, during the receſs, been depoſed by lay-com- 
miſhoners ; the ſentence was confirmed by this 
tool of a parliament, who divided the ſee of 
Durbam into two biſhoprics: but the dignity of 
an earl palatine was inveſted in the king, who gave 
it to Northumberland. They alſo granted the king 
two ſubſidies, and two fifteenths. Having exe- 
cuted his deſigns wich this ſervile parliament during 
the ſeſſion of a month, Northumberland cauſed it 
to be diſſolved, and applied hiniſelf to other 
meaſures for the gratification of his ambition: yet 
he found the emptinels of the Exchequer an ob- 
ſtruction to the execution of his projects; for 
though the king had received four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns from France, on delivering up Bo- 
logne; notwithllanding the plunder of churches, 
colieges, and hoſpitals, with the fall of many 
manors that belonged to them, yet, from the ra- 
pacity of the courtiers, the crown owed about three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſierling: but as Edward, 
among other virtues, was inclined to frugality, he 


would probably, had not his health declined very 


faſt, have retrieved theſe loſſes in a very ſhort 
time, lhe king, on his recovery from the ſmall- 
pox, had made a tour through ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; and, it was ſuppoſed, that in this pro- 
greſs he had inflamed his blood with too violent 
exerciſe; for he was ſeized with a cough, which 
proved obſtinate, and could neither be removed 
by regimen or medicines. This diſorder ſoon 
degenerated into a confirmed conſumption ; and 


many people ſcrupled not to infinuate, that Nor- 


thumberland had tampered with his conſtitution. 
When the phyſicians deſpaired of the King's life, 
he was committed to the care of an old woman, 
who engaged in a ſhort time to reſtore him to his 
former health; but this promiſe ſhe performed 
with much the ſame fidelity which is well known 
to belong to our modern quacks. His diſorder 
increaſed ſo faſt, that when the parliament met in 
the beginning of March, both houſes were obliged 
to attend him at Whitehall, to hear the me 
of their being called together, This infirm ſtate 
of the young prince rendered him ſuſceptible of 
any impreſſion. Of this Northumberland took 


advantage, perceiving that now was the time for 
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him to complete the deſign he had planned, of 
PC his own family on the throne of England. 


4 


e therefore ſuffered none but his own creatures 
to approach the royal 
affected the moſt anxious concern for the young 
' monarch's. health and recovery. By theſe hypo- 
critical expreſſions of duty, he gained the firſt 
place in the affections and confidence of Edward. 

This point being gained, the next was to prevail 
upon the king to alter the ſucceſſion. With this 


view, he repreſented to Edward, that his two 


' ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, had been declared 
illegitimate by act of Ponte ing and though 
Henry, by his will, had reſtored them a place in 
the ſucceſſion, the nation would never ſubmit to 
ſee the throne of England filled by a baſtard ; that 
they were only his Palf-ſiſters, and, if legitimate, 
had no right to the crown as his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors ; that his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion would be 
attended with the abolition of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the eſtabliſhment of popery ; that when 
thoſe princeſſes, together with the queen of Scots, 
were excluded, the ſucceſſion devolved on the 
marchioneſs of Dorſet, the eldeſt 1 Lage of the 
French queen, and the duke of Suffolk ; that the 
next heireſs of the marchioneſs was the lady Jane 
Gray, whom he knew to be ſtrongly attached to the 
reformed religion, of a moſt amiable character, a 
friend to virtue, and a lover of her country. Theſe 
reaſons made a ſtrong impreſſion on the young 
 prince's. mind; and, more particularly, his zeal for 
the proteſtant religion, made him - the 
conſequences that might attend the throne's being 
filled by ſo bigotted a papiſt as his ſiſter Mary ; 
and though he had a tender affection for Elizabeth, 
againſt whom there could be no ſuch objection, he 
was perſuaded to believe that he could not exclude 
one ſiſter for illegitimacy, without excluding the 
other, Edward, therefore, determined to leave his 
crown to the accompliſhed lady jane; eſpecially 
as her mother had been expreſsly mentioned in the 
will of Henry VIII, as heir to the throne after his 
own children, The two ſons of the duke of 
Suffolk having at this time died of the ſweating- 
ſickneſs, that title was extin& ; and Northumber- 


new duke and ducheſs of Suffolk to give their con- 
ſent to the marriage of the lady Jane Gray with his 
fourth ſon, lord Guilford Dudley, 
ſtrengthen himſelf by other alliances, he married 
his own daughter to the lord Haſtings, eldeſt ſon 


of the earl of Huntingdon; and alſo negociated | 
a marriage between the lady Catharine Gray and | 


lord Herbert, eldeſt fon of the earl of Pembroke. 


The ſolemnization of theſe marriages was attended | 
with graat pomp and feſtivity ; and Northumber- |] 


land being hated by the people, they could not 
refrain from expreſſing their indignation, at ob- 
ſerving 
their 
of ſickneſs. N 
berland, but to fihiſh his political fabric by a 
ſpeedy execution of the main part .of his deſign. 
o this end, on the eleventh of June, Sir Edward 
Montague, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, 


Sir 

the judges, the attorney and ſolicitor general, at- 
tend xd the council, in obedience to a ſummons 
they had received ; when the king laid before them 
minutes of. an intended deed for altering the ſuc- 
_ ceſſion, with orders to draw them up in the form 
of u patent. They heſitated to obey, and deſired 
time to confider of a ſubject ſo important in it- 
ſelf, and Which would affect themſelves in parti- 
cular ; but the more they reflected, the 
danger they 

had made a 


found. in complying. Henry VIII. 
ſettlement of the con, | 


9 


rſon: at the ſame time he 


Joh Baker, und Sir Thomas Bromley, two of | 


greater | 


in "conſe. | afections-of bis ſubjeRs, and attract the admirs- 
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were pleaded before the council; and the * 
alledged, that the only proper method for 
a faction to the new ſettlement, was to 
Ja parliament, and to obtain the conſent 
aſſembly. Northumberland was fo incenſed 
conduct, that he behaved in the moſt ; 


to violence againſt their perſons. 
' ſerved, that he intended ro call a 
order to have the ſettlement ratified : but ; 
1 mean time required them, on their alle 


| to the biſhop of Ely, the chancellor, for him 


| all the judges might previouſly ſign it. Goſnal 
1 at firſt refuſed, and was with much difficult iy 


| fuſed to put his name to the inſtrument, 
| chancellor, for his greater ſecurity, next required, 
| that the hands of all the privy counſellors ſhould 
be ſet to the patent, C 


1 officers of ſtate, oppoſed the ſcheme, and laboured 


to the obſervation of Henry's will; but at laſt his 
| reſolution was overcome, by the carneſt intreaties of 
his ſovereign, and he ſigned the inſtrument, Thus, 


by the King's letters patent, Mary and Elizabeth 
land perſuaded the king to beſtow it upon the |; | 

marquis of Dorſet ; after which he induced the ||] of the ducheſs of Suffolk, ſhe herſelf conſenting to 
give place to her daughters. 
| actions, Edward had declined viſibly every day; 
In order to | 


an inhabitant of this world, 
| poſitions, and the benevolent turn of his mind, 
ſuch public demonſtrations of joy, while | 
eloved monarch was languiſhing 'on a bed | 
Nothing now remained for Northum- 


education of youth, the cure of the diſeaſed, and 


| piety, benevolence, and eharity. 


3 ; | 1 | . 
quence of an act of parliament; a and by ahoth - 
act paſſed in this Ren, it was declared treafy 1 
chalige the order of ſucceſſon. Theſe. raste 


giem | 
ſummon 
of that 
at their 
ndeceny 
Proceed 
Edward ob. 
parliament, in 
ut in the 
| lance, 10 
draw the patent in the manner required. . o 
council told the judges, that their refuſa] would 
ſubject them to the penalties of treaſon. After the 
arguments had been canvaſſed in ſeveral meetings, 
fatisieq 


manner; and it was even feared he would 


Montague propoſed an expedient, which 
both counſellors and judges. He defired that the 
king and council ſhould pals a ſpecial commiſfon 
requiring the judges to draw a patent for a new 
ſettlement of the crown; and that, immediate! 
after, a pardon ſhould be granted them for _ 
offence they might have incurred by their com. 
pliance. On the patent's being drawn, and brought 
affix the great ſeal to it, that prelate requeſted 5 


o ou 
vailed on to comply; but the conſtancy of Si 


James Hales, notwithſtanding his being a zealous 
proteſtant, remained unſhaken. He reſolutely re. 


The 


Cranmer alone, of all the 


aſſiduouſly to perſuade Edward not to alter the 
ſucceſſion. He affirmed that, without perjury, he 
could not ſubſcribe the deed, having already ſworn 


were excluded, and the crown ſettled on the heireſſes 


During theſe tranſ- 


and the au ful moment now approached, in which 
this amiable young monarch was to be removed 
from this tranſitory ftate of exiſtence, The moſt 
alarming ſymptoms now increaſed to a violent de- 
gree; he felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; 
his pulie became feeble, his legs ſwelled, and his 
colour changed livid; indications that ſhewed too 
plainly, that this virtuous/prince could not be lon 

But his pious diſ- 


never left him. He prayed with his lateſt breath 
for the happineſs of England, and expired at Green. 
wich on the ſixth of July, in the ſixteenth year 
of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. He was 
buried under the fine altar at the head of Henry 
VIlth's mauſoleum, which was deſtroyed in the civil 
wars: but the nobleſt monument of his virtues 
are, Chriſt's hoſpital, St. Thomas's in Southwark, 
St. Bartholomew's and St. Bride's hoſpitals, for the 


the employment of idle perſons and vagrants: 
theſe foundations are immortal inſtances of his 


Character of King Edward VI. 
T his young prince was endowed with every 
qualification that could recommend him to the 
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© of mankind. His perſon was, elegant ; his 
| 


tion en affable and humane; and his mind 
done dy extenfive learning. His ftrict attach- 
cy i to equity and juſtice, filled his people; by 
1 his death was lamented as a public misfor- 
1 flattering hopes that his reign would 
une, W's illuſtrious by bis virtues ; and had he 
* indulged with a longer life, there is all the 
* in the world to ſuppoſe he would have 
my: his people happy, by a wiſe and equitable 
" miniftration- His capacity and application to, 
ud were ſo extraordinary, that about the time of 
his Jah he underſtood the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spaniſh languages; was verſed in the 
ſciences of natural philoſophy, logie, and muſic; 
and was maſter of all the theological diſputes, with 
which the minds of men of that age were agitated. 
He kept a book, 


Ld 


ciples. He underſtood fortification, and deſigned 
well; hewas alſo well acquainted with the harbours 
and ports, in_his dominions, 'and with thoſe of 
Scotland and France, with the depth of water, and 
the way of entering them. He had ſtudied the 
buſineſs of the Mint, with the exchange and value 
of money; and had acquired fuch knowledge in 
foreign affairs, that the ambaſſadors who were ſent 
into England publiſhed ee things 
of him in all the courts of Europe. To aſſiſt his 
memory, he took notes of every thing he heard 
' worth notice, which he wrote firſt in Greek cha- 
raters, that they might be unintelligible to thoſe 
about him ; and afterwards copied out fair in his 
journal. This journal, written with his own hand, 
is in the Britiſh Muſeum, and was tranſcribed by 
biſhop Burnet, who publiſhed it in his ſecond vo- 
lume of his Hiſtory of the Reformation. Edward 
was almoſt idolized by his ſubjects ; and his ex- 
ample fired the young nobility with that general 
emulation, which puſhed them into every glorious 


purſuit, and raiſed, ſoon after, their drooping coun- | 
try to glory and to empire. Why did ſo fair a ſun 


ſet, before it had reached its meridian glory? 
Well may we ſay with the poet, 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate; _ 
Puzzled with mazcs and perplex'd with errors; 
The underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in a fruitleſs ſearch, 
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4: down to read in 
ho nine been unboundedl 


| < 
Much allowance ſhould be made to theſe and. 
the like conſiderations, by the peefon who fits 
atiy accourit of the life of Wiebe; 
, ; free and' ure 
incenfuring the manners of the Romith ee n 
others of his time, it is not ſtrange that they have | 
been as free with him; but it is Very ſtrange that 
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proteſtant writers have ſuffered. themſelves to be 


biaſſed by the prejudiced repreſentations of popiſh. 
ones, Let us obſerve too, as another juſt apology 
for this truly great man, before we enter upon the 
detail of his life, that we cannot be ſurprized that 
he ſhould have embraced and defended many points 


of doctrine, which the more enlightened enguiries 


of following ages have found cauſe to explode. 
Rather let us admire that he ſaw ſo much, thin 


that he ſaw not every thing, in ſuch an age of 


in which he wrote the characters JJ ignorance and ſuperſtition; and let us yenerate 


of all the chief men of the nation; taking notice 


of the manner of life, and their religious prin- I oppoſe the groſs errors of his day; and to hold 


the man, who had ſagacity and courage enough to 


forth that inextinguiſhable ray of light, the ſacred 


| ſcripture in our mother tongue, before which the 


f popery has been diſpelled, . 
proteſtant faith owes its being 


nde darkneſs of 
te which the 
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his * firſt diſcoverer and guide in our bleſſed 


| reformation,” as one calls him, was born in the 
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and worth joined with him to reſute their prime 
doctrine, © That the poverty of Chriſt and his 


ging trade, and poſſeſſing all things in common.“ 
Wickliffe wrote with great ſpirit againſt them; and 


his language is extraordinary, conſidering the times. 
« Freres,” ſays he, in one of his tracts,“ drawen | 


children fro' Chriſt's religion into their private 


order by hypocriſie, leſings, and ſteling. For they 


tellen that their order is more holic than any other: 


that they ſhullen have higher degree in the bliſs of - 


heaven, than other men, that been' not therein : 
and ſeyn that men of their order ſhullen never 
come to hell, but ſhullen dome other men, with 
Chriſt, at domeſday.“ 


ſtition of mankind in thoſe times, and ſo much had 
the begging friars infinuated themſelves into the 
good .opinion of people, that dying men, even 
the richeſt and greateſt, would, in their laſt hours, 


ſend to beg an old cloak or covering of one of 


theſe friars, that they might be buried in it; 
3 8055 that Chriſt would take them for friars at the 
general reſurrection, when appearing in theſe old 


cloaks, and ſo ſend them to heaven, where other- | 


wiſe they had little hope of arriving. 
Ihe reputation which Wicklifte gained by op- 
oſing theſe mendicants, could only be equalled 
by the malice with which they purſued him. In 
conſequence of the former, he was advanced to be 
maſter of Baliol college in 1361 ; and four years 
" after he was made warden of Canterbury hall, then 
founded by Simon de Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, but now ſwallowed up in Chriſt church, 
This worthy prelate ſeems to have been very 


deſirous to place men of diſtinguiſhed worth in his 
new ſeminary ;- and the letters of inſtitution, where. | 


by he appointed Wickliffe to the wardenſhip, do 
equal honour to the e and his warden. In 
theſe, he ſpeaks of him “ as a perſon in whole 
fidelity, circumſpection, and induſtry, his grace 
very much confided ; and one on whom he had 
fixed his eyes for that place, on account of the 
honeſty of his life, his laudable converſation, and 
knowledge of letters.” 3 
Wickhiffe conducted himſelf in his headſhip with 
reat approbation, till the death of archbiſhop 
flit, when his ſucceſſor, archbiſhop Langham, 
turned bim out, in favour of Henry de Wodehall, 
at the inſtigation of the monks of Canterbury, 
ſworn foes to Wickliffe, It was in vain that the 
univerſity interfered, or that an appeal was made 
to the 7 The pope confirmed the archbiſhop's 
choice ; Wodehall and his monks kept poſſeſſion, 
and perpetual ſilence was impoſed upon Wickliffe 
and his aſſociates, It cannot be ſuppoſed, that fo 
arbitrary and unfair a ſentence could diminiſh Wick- 
liffe's juſt contempt of the monks and the pope. 

An affair of a more public nature now made 
him more conſpicuous, Pope Urban threatened 
to cite king Edward to his court at: Avignon, for 
omitting to pay the tribute of ſeven hundred marks, 
which the pope ug arrogated, in conſequence 
of king John's puſillanimity. Some of the monks 
ventured to defend this claim; and againſt them 
Wickliffe oppoſed himſelf, This rendered him 
' odious to the Pope, who could ill brook any op- 
poſition; but it gained him favour at court : he 
was made king's chaplain; and the duke of Lan- 
caſter in particular took him into his patronage, 
and procured for him the living of Lutterworth in 
Leiceſterſhire, which he held to his death. Though 
be had from the beginning freely declared his 
ſentiments (as appears particularly from his tract 
„ Of the Jaft age of the church,” publiſhed in 
1356) reſpecting the monks, the corruptions and 


' 


U 


apoſtles was a ſufficient foundation for their beg- 


And here, by the way, ve. 
cannot but obſerve, as a comment upon Wickliffe's 
words, that ſo great was the ignorance and ſuper- 


diſorders of the religious, the exactions 


— 


| and us. 
pations of the pope; yet now he bega "nt 
q 8 his 4 which py e 
ecauſe contrary to the received opini , 
times. | i Fame of tha 
In 1372 he took his degree as doctor j 
which he publicly profeſſed, and read lectures in . 
with great applauſe, In theſe he ſtrongly o Ys 
the follies and ſuperſtitions of the friars: he 05 5 
them with holding fifty errors and hereſies 118 
ſhewed their corruptions, and detected their ; , 
tice, This was ſtriking at the root of 1 955 
abuſes which had crept into the church, at , 4 ; 
when the greafer and more neceſſary articles or 
faith, and all genuine and rational knowled 5 


religion, had generally given place to Sh 


legends and romantic ſtories, in 
A ſhameful abuſe prevailed in our kin 

this time. The pope diſpoſed of all re 
benefices and dignities, which he generally 550 | 
ferred upon foreigners; by which means all the 
revenues of them went out of the land, In ; 
the king iſſued out a commiſſion for taking a 1 
vey of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in the hands of 
aliens, The number and value of them aſtoniſhed 
him; and it was reſolved to ſend an embaſſy upon 
this ſubject to the pope, Dr. Wickliffe was the 
ſecond perſon mentioned in this commiſſion, Tuo 
years were employed in the treaty; when it was 
concluded that the pope ſhould ceaſe from this 
practice, But treatics were vain; the parliament 
complained the very next year that the treaty was 
infringed, and a long bill was brought into par. 
liament againſt the papal uſurpations; in which 
they remonſtrated, that the tax paid to the pope 
amounted to five times as much as that paid to the 


n divinity 


king; and that God had given his ſheep to the 


pope to be paſtured, not fleeced, Wickliffe, 
during this embaſſy, was made more ſenſible of 
the pride, avarice, ambition, and tyranny of the 
pope ; whom therefore he boldly expoſed, in his 
public lectures, and private converſation, He as 
freely reproved the corruptions which prevailed 
amongſt the preJates and inferior clergy, obſerving, 
that © the abomination of deſolation had its be— 
ginning from a perverſe clergy, as comfort aroſe 
from a converted clergy !”. Of the prelates, he 
ſays, “ O Lord, what token of meekneſs and for- 
ſaking of worldly. riches is this! A prelate (as an 
abbot or prior that is dead to the world, the pride 
and vanity thereof) to ride with fourſcore horſes, 
with harneſs of filver and gold! and to ſpend with | 
earls and barons, and their poor tenants, both 
thouſand marcs and pounds, to maintain a falſe plea 
of the world, and forbeare men of their right.” 
The reader will not wonder, that this freedom 
expoſed him to the reſentment of thoſe whoſe vices 
he ſo ſeverely reprehended, The monks complained 
to the pope; the pope, already enraged at Wick⸗ 
liffe, heard them with ſufficient readineſs, Nine— 
teen articles were drawn up againſt him, taken, 
as they pretended,” from his lectures and ſermons; 
and the pope, Gregory the XIth, iſſued out ſeveral 
bulls againſt him, all dated May the 22d, 137). 
The articles which they objected to, as held b) 
him, were principally as follow; © That the 
euchariſt, after the conſecration, was not the real 
body of Chriſt, but only an emblem or ſign of it: 
that the church of Rome was no more the head of 
the univerſal church, than any other church; and 
that St. Peter had no greater authority given hin 
than the reſt of the apoſtles : that the pope had no 
more juriſdiction, in the exerciſe of the keys, than 
any other prieſt : that if the church miſbehayed it 
was not only lawful, but meritorious, to diſpoſſcs | 
her of her temporalities : that when a prince, “ 
temporal lord, was convinced that the * 


LY 
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"ade an ill uſe of her endowments, he was bound, Hi old antagoniſts, the begging friars, font a 
ma in of damination, to take them away — I} ſolemn deputation to him, upon this occaſion, 
d under ſe golpel was ſufficient, to direct a Chriſtian 
; pel wa 


There conduct of his life — That neither the pope, 
15 any other prelate, ought to have priſons for 
nor an, 


. in 
the Pi: 4 51 that every 


opinions 
offenſive theY 
clergy, a8 the) 
Plurpations. 
articles were 
baſ gwalgcatione with which ſo wiſe and ſenſible a 
mon mu 

"Upon 


king, to the 


in 
— 


i Ep Wickliffe, 
in e fl parliament of Richard I. it was debated, 
. whether they might lawfully refuſe to ſend the 
treaſure out of the [ft 

üired it, on pain of cenſures, &c. The refo- 
lution of this doubt was referred by the king and 
parliament to Wickliffe, (as high an honour as 
could be done him) and he not only declared it 
lawful to refuſe, but undertook to prove it ſo by 
the principles of the law of Chril, 
| 11 honoured, and powerfully. ſupported by 
the duke of Lancaſter, and the lord Henry Percy, 


Wickliffe had no great caule to fear 
' which he was, ſummoned by the two prelates at 


St, Paul's. He came, attended by the two nobles; F* 
and the concourſe of people was ſo great, that it Anne of Luxemburg, whom the king married in the 
| yas with ſome difficulty he and his two patrons got _ 1382, became a great patroneſs of him and 


admittance into the church. A warm altercation 


enſued. between the biſhop of London and the duke | pointed by Courtney, condemned as heretical and 


ecent a erroneous and who can wonder at this yet they 
ſide eſpecially : a tumult came on, no buſineſs could 


of Lancaſter, indecent and unſeemly on the duke's 


be done; the court broke up, when the two noble- 


men carried off Wickliffe in triumph, and the mob, 


enraged at the duke of Lancaſter for inſulting their 
biſhop, plundered his palace in the Savoy. 

Another bull from the pope, inſtigating the 
univerſity and the biſhops to greater zeal againſt 


Wickliffe, occafioned another ſummons for his 


appearance before the delegates at Lambeth. He 
appeared; when the Londoners; now on his fide, 


forced themſelves into the chapel, to encourage the | 


doctor.— Willing to give all proper. ſatisfaction, 


he delivered in a paper, explaining the concluſions 
Wherewith he was — : but that which pro- 
cured him an exemption from any harſher ſentence, 


than that of an injunction of ſilence, (to which little 


regard was paid) was a meſſage from the king's 
mother, by Sir Lewis Clifford, to forbid them from 


oceeding to any definitive -againſt Wickliffe. 


r 
and as their own hiſtorian Walſingham ſays, (who 


"At the wind of a reed ſhaken, their 


to be as a man that heareth not, 
ae no reproofs. 


owever, it ſeems, 


underwent, by attending the del 
courſe of this harraſſing 
dangerous fit 


5 . 30. 


affair, 


erſon ought to be left at 


the kingdom, after the pope re- | 


Jrigour. 
| 1 King and both houſes.— And it ſnhou 
earl marſhal, who took him into their protection, 


4 he met with 
e trial, to 


for, ſpite of al | 
4 exerted againſt this heroic confeſſor, we do not find 
that his enemies were able to prevail againſt him. 


Jof oof 


delegates: were confounded at this meſſage ; ' 


1 BP 11 recovered his ſpeech, and 
the.fatigues which Wickliffe 

tes, and in the 
rew him into a 


of illneſs, on his retura to Oxford, I for thoſe < and far ſupertor' to the gen 


| adviling him to revoke the errors he had advanced 


and ſpread ; thole eſpecially which tended to their 

Eee : but he, raifing himſelf on his pillow, 
aid, with much vivacity I ſhall not die but live, 
and declare the evil deeds of the friars. The do- 
puties upon this retired in contuſion, and Wickliffe 
recovered to make good his promiſe. 
Ihe death of his great enemy, e Gregory XI. 

in the year 1378, gave Wicklitte reſt from perſecu- 
tion, and time to open the minds of men, by the 
giſſeminating his opinions. The ſchiſm too, which 
happened by the election of two popes, not only 
threw the church into confuſion, but atforded 
Wickliffe and his party a fair occaſion to ſpeak 
freely of the head of the church. He wrotelac- 
cordingly a tract, entitled, Of the ſchiſm of the 
Roman pontiffs: and being very anxious for a 
publication of the ſacred: ſeriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, he now alſo printed his book * of the truth 


of the ſcripture,” in which he aftirms,; that the will 


of God is evidently revealed in the two teſtament 

and contends earneſtly for a tranſlation of them. 
Accordingly his wiſhes were ſoon after accompliſh- 

ed; and he lived to ſee the © firſt tranſlation of the 
whole bible into the Engliſh language,” publiſhed 
by himſelf, and his learned affociates ; for which 
ſingle work he deſerves ever to be held dear in the 


memory and eſtimation of every proteſtant. 


Courtney, biſhop of London, who ſucceeded 
Simon Sudbury in the ſee of Canterbury, was al- 


ways a great oppoſer of Wickliffe and his ſollowers; 


and was preparing to proceed againſt them with all 
| ut as ſoon as the parliament met in the 
year 1382, Wickliffe preſented, his appeal to the 
k ſoem as if 

rg ſupport and protection; 
the enmity and: virulence which were 


# 


$ doctrines : ſome of which, though a court, ap- 


were never able to harm his perſon: power for the 
impriſonment and burning of heretics not yet being 

given to the church, ind ent of the crown. 
It does not appear that Wickliffe had any thoughts 
rating from the Romiſh church entirely ; 


he appears only to have wiſhed for a reformation 


of many groſs and grievous abuſes then prevailing, 


ahd for a demolition of the abſolute and ſpiritual 
tyranny then exerciſed by the pope and his nume- 


| rous adherents of monks, friars, &ec. For we 
find, that after his retirement from his profeſſorſhip 
at Oxford to his living at Lutterworth, he exer- 


ciſed the duties of his function in the regular way. 


He had a ſtroke of the palſy (a diſeaſe frequent y 


occaſioned by great fatigues and anxiety of mind) 


in the year 1384, when the pope cited him to ap- 
pear at Rome, 


He returned a'letter' of excuſe to 
his holineſs, and tells him in it, that «Chriſt 


taught him more obeime (obedience) to God than 
man.“ His enemies were ſenſible that this diſtem- 


il per would ſoon put a period to his life, and there. 
18 not alittle diſpleaſed with them for this timidity) I fo 


ch became 
u ſoft as oil, to the public loſs of their on dignity, | 
and the damage of the whole church! They were 
ſtruck with ſuch a dread, that you would think them day, in the year 1384, as he was hearing maſs in his 
and in whoſe mouth 


re they permitted him to ſpend the remainder 


of his days in tranquillity, after he had been many 


years expoſed to continual danger, 


He was ſeized 
with another violent fit of the 


Iſy on Innocents- 
church of Lutterworth, when he fell down, never 

| ſoon expired, in the fix. 
tieth year of his age. C 


- He wrote and left behind him many 
couth indeed to our ears, but elegant an 


. 


7 un. 
well wrote 
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* which'M, Voltaipe ſuperficially. throws upon them. jj 


Many of theſe are ſound in different libraries; and 


cheir utility is ſufficiently proved, by the ſtrict in- 
junction given by the prieſts, that no man ſhould 


read them and by the excommunication, which 
the pope threatened;! againſt thoſe who ſhould even 
keep. any of them in their poſſeſſion. He is ſaid 
to have Written tuo hundred volumes, beſides his 
tranſlation of the Bible; fair copy of which is now 
in Queen's college library, Oxſord, and two more 
in the univerſity library. It was done, no doubt, 
in the moſt expreſſive kay boy vr of thoſe days, though 
harſh to our cars: as, for inſtance, the © knave''otk 
Jeſus Chriſt, for © ſervant,” and Philip baptized the 
* gelding, for ©;cunuch;” ſo much is our language 
Fange, 5 099 AR LAT Frogs 

The ſetters teſtimonial” given by the uniyerſity 
of Oxford, and ſealed with their common ſeal, do 
his character more honour, than all the invidious 
repreſentat ions of his many foes do him prejudice. 
In theſe it is ſaid, that his converſation, from his 
youth to his death, was fo praiſe· worthy and honeſt 
in the univerſity, that he never pave any offence, 
or was aſperſed with any mark of infamy or ſiniſter 
ſuſpicion; but that in anſwering, reading, preaching, | 
and determining, he behaved himſelf laudably, as a 


SD 


valiant champion of tlie truth, and 3 | 


yanquiſhed, by ſentiments of holy ſoripture, all ſuch 
as by their lll beggary blaſphemed the religion 
of Chriſt. That this doctor was not convicted of 
haretical pravity, or by our prelates delivered to be 
burnt aften his burial“ For God forbid; that our 
prelates mould have condemned a man of ſo great 


probity ſor an huretic who had not his equal in all 


divinity, morality, and the fpeculative ſciences.”- 
But though our prelates condemned him not, yet 
the council of Conſtance ſufficiently ſhewed' what 


the univerſity, in his pings of ont iloſophy, 


ſpirit they were of, and hat they would have done, 


by ordering his bones ta be taken up and burnt ſo 
many years aſter, and his aſhes to bei thrown into 
the river Swift. Hig: followers: indeed; ſometimes 


. 
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4 could not be ſatisfied of the truth of this; ad þ 
it as his opinion, that as the religious 
were called by the name of Lollards 


— — — — 


| tells us, that ſuch is the direct ſig 
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if 


1 a 
called Wickliffites agd more frequently Lollards, 
felt alhethe weight of che civil and ecoleſiaſtical 
arm combined to deſtroy them. It has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed that this name, which-undoubredly 1 
1x of German original; was derived from one Walter 
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eſt enqu # 
People, Who 
were remarkable for all charitable offices, fat. 
ndi fick care Rakticy. 
funcrals; when, 0 to the 0 595 
hymns and pſalms were always ſung; and, 4 Tres 
other occaſions, they delighted eſpecially iy pon 
tual ſongs and hymns—hence they were called, by 
way of deriſion, Lollards, or pfalm-ſingerg, Poul 
| hat ſuch is the Al nification of the 
word, derived from the German, Iullen, loll;y lalln 
with the'uſual termination : hard.” Tallen, or jy” 
ſignifies te ling with a low and ſweet vice, 4 
hence, fays he, in Engliſh, the phrafe *co lull aſlees » 
Archbiſhop Chichely, in the year 1416, fer ua 


kind of inquiſition in every pariſh, to difcgyer 284 
puniſh the Wickliffites; but this prevented Tn 


growth of rhefe opinions, as the preſent ſtate of the | 
churchabundantly proves: nay, even in thoſe days 
Kneyghton, one of their own iſtorians, tells 5 
That the number of thoſe who believed in Wick. 
liffe's doctrine, very much increafed ; and, like 
ſuckers growing out of the rogt of a tree, were 
multiplied, and every-whete' filled the <ompaſi of 
the kingdom; inſomuch that a man could not mect 
two people on the road; but 6ne of them was a dif... 
Spie of Wiek. e of rr 
'* Thoſe who are deſirous to obtain a more fatisfac. 
tory account of this great and good man, ve refer 
to his life, written by the Rev. Mc. Lewis, who has 
ſpared nd pains to vindicate his memory from the 
aſperſions of popiſh bigots; and who has Haid be. 
fore the public ſeveral authentic papers, which will 
afford every friend to the reformed churches much 
Atisfactioh © while we will conclude'our brief ac. 
count of him with the juft eulogy,” Which the able 
and learned Mr. Wharton long ſince paſſed upon 
this-diſtinguifhed reformer! He was a man, thag 
whom the Chriſtian church, in theſe laſt days, has 
not produced à greater; and who'ſeems to have 
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been placed as much above: praiſe, as he is above 
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dreaded the effects of her Ons but the uni- 
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Verſal hatred againſt the Dudley s, Who it was fore- 


ſufficient, to counterbalance, even with that party, | 


I Known to be a Me entholic : but Henry 

is daughters to the right af 
ſueceſſion. ber title to the crown admitted of yo diſ- 
Pute, Hou cver, the ambition of Northumberland 


vn not. to be, As be knew it would be | 
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he wrote c 
reminding 
affift her in 


one d 1 
bland! to Sion-houſe, attended by the | 
Ne Ik, the earl of Pembroke, and others of the 
obilt ” to intimate to lady Jane Gray her acceſſion 
5 ks hrone; by virtue of an act of ſettlement. 
10 lady was no ſooner made acquainted with the 
1 of their viſit, than ſne burſt into a flood of 
5 and, overwhelmed with grief, appeared quite 
dern olable. Infenſidle of the flattering allure- 
1110 of ambition; ſhocked at the very idea of 
volelling a crown, ſhe refuſed to accept of it; 
expreſſing her dread of the conſequences attending 
| fo dangerous an enterpriſe ; the preferable right of 
the two princeſſes ; and begging to be permitted to 
remain in a private ſtation. * At laſt, overcome by 
he perſuaſions'of her father, and above all of her 
huſband, ſhe was prevailed on to relinquiſh her own' 
judgment, and ſubmit to their will. The next day 
he was conveyed to the Tower, according to a 
cuſtom which then prevailed, and had been long 
uſual, for the Engliſh monarchs to paſs a few days 
after their acceſſion in that fortreſs. The council 
immediately gave orders to proclaim lady Jane 
throughout the kingdom ; but theſe orders were 
obeyed only in London, and Its environs, on the 
tenth of july; and the people were fo aſtoniſhed 
at the excluſion of Henry's two daughters, and ſo 
averſe: to Northumberland, the deſtructive foe of 
their favourite Somerſet, that they expreſſed neither 
joy nor exultation at this event. This odium was 
increaſed by the behaviour of the duke, who or- 
dered one Pot, a vintner's apprentice,” who had 
' uttered ſome ſarcaſtic expreſſions relative to the 
ſucceſſion, to be deprived of his cars, and expoſed 
on the pillory, for his inſolence. The proteſtant 
divines, who were employed to convince the people 
of Jane's title, found their eloquence fruitleſs ; and 


even Ridley, biſhop of London, who preached a 


ſermon on that ſubject, produced no effect on his 
audience. Mean while, Mary exerted herſelf with 
feat activity, to oppoſe the deſigns of Northum- 
erland. She was joined by numbers of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, particularly by the earls of Bath 
and Suſſex, Sir Thomas Mordaunt, Sir John Whar- 
ton, Sir William Drury, Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
and the lord Thomas Howard, ſon to the duke 
of Norfolk, Sir Edward Haſtings, brother tq the 
earl of Huntingdon; having been ordered to. levy 
troops for the ſervice of lady Jane, deſerted to 
Mary, at the head of four thouſand men, 
the fleet which had been ſent by Northumberland 
to cruiſe on the coaſt of Suffolk, in order to prevent: 
either the eſcape of Mary, or the landing of foreign 
ſorces to her aſſiſtance, ſubmitted to that princeſs. 
Theſe friends, being informed that the duke of 
Northumberland was in full march againſt them, 
adviſed the princeſs to retire into another country, 
But this advice was needleſs ; for the duke, inſtead 
of marching againſt the enemy, loitered away ſeveral 
days in the neighbourhood of Cambridge; and 
Wrote in the moſt preſſing terms to the council 
for à reinforcement. Accordingly, they offered 
avantageous terms to every volunteer who would 
enliſt in the ſervice: but as the duke was generally 
 Cteſted, very few would engage; while the people 
flocked to mean ern of ary, and maintained 
themſelves at their own expence; ſo that, in a 
ort time, her army amounted to forty thouſand 
men. The departure of the duke of Northum- 
berland afforded the counſellors an opportunity of 

Ving the Tower, where they had been in ſome 
meaſure priſoners,* They aſſembled at Baynard's 


Even 


. 


r 


AY 8 


and 


8 
1 


their duty and allegiance, by proclaiming 


preſerve the tran 
their honour. 


by an appearance of clemeney, 
them, and eveen reſtored Suffolk to liberty. All 


| 


- 


4 


caſtle, a houſe belonging to the earl of pembroke / 


invited thither all the noblemen whom they 
conceived to be well affected to Mary. A con- 


| fiderable number attended; and the conference 
was opened by the earl of Arundel, who inveighed 

14 againſt' rhe cruelty and injuſtice of Nothin 
land, in the ſtrongeſt terms; and concluded With 


moving, that they ſhould return immediately to 
Mary 
take to 


queen, as the only method they could no 
quillity of the ſtate, and recover 


4 


; This motion was ſeconded by the earl of Pem- 
broke, who laying his hand on his ſword,' ſwore | 
he was ready to anſwer any man who ſhould oppoſe - 
ſo ſalutary a meaſure. But the majority expreſſed 
their approbation of the propoſal: The lord mayor 
and aldermen were ordered to attend: then mount- 


, ” 


ing their horſes, they rode to the croſs in Cheaplide; 
4. where, on the nineteenth of Jul 
6 


ly, Mary was pro- 

claimed queen of England. The ſame ceremony 
was performed in all the principal ſtreets of Lon- 

don: Te Deum was ſung in the cathedral of St. 
Paul's; and this unexpected event celebrated with 
great 1 grcrags by the populace. Even the duke 
of Suffolk, lady Jane's father, who commanded in 


the Tower, finding it would be in vain to reſiſt, 


ſurrendered that fortreſs ; and lady Jane herſelf, 


after wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during 


ten days, returned to a private life with much more 
ſatisfaction than ſhe felt when royalty was tendered 
to her. Northumberland, deſerted by his troops, 
and deſpairing of ſucceſs, made a merit of neceſſity; 
and finding it impoſſible to eſcape out of the kings” 
dom, he was the firſt, when queen Mary was pro- 
claimed at Cambridge, to throw up his cap, as a 
token of his loyalty and ſubmiſſion. But this diſ- 
ſimulation was of no ſervice to him. Mary knew 
the duke to be an inveterate enemy to her family, 
and that his expreſſions of loyalty were only the 
effects of fear. She therefore ſent the carl of 
Arundel to arreſt that ambitious nobleman. The 
haughty Northumberland now loſt both his hopes 
and his courage. Arundel had no ſooner in- 
formed him of the purport of his viſit, than he fell 
at his feet, and, in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner; 
begged for his life. This abject behaviour, fo 
peculiar to fallen inſolence, excited the contempt N 
rather than the pity of Arundel. He told the duke, 
the queen's orders muſt be obeyed; and Northum- 
berland, together with two of his ſons, and his 
principal accomplices, were ſent to London, and 
committed to the Tower. The duke of Suffolk, 
lady Jane Gray, lord Guilford Dudley, the marquis 


of Northampton, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John” 


Gates, were alſo taken into cuſtody, and ſhared the 
ſame” fate. But the queen being deſirous of ac- 
quiring popularity in the beginning of her reign, 
ardoned moſt of 


oppoſition being thus deſtroyed, Mary, attended by 


| vaſt numbers of people, and a long train of cour- 
tiers, ſet out from Framlingham for London; where 
| ſhe was met by the princeſs Elizabeth; With a body 
Þ of two thouſand men. The queen made a very 
| pompous entry into London, and proceeding: im- 


mediately to the Tower, where the duke of Nor- 


folk, who had been detained priſoner'ever ſince the 


death of her father; Courtney, ſon to the marquis of 
Exeter, who, without having been charged with any 


| crime, had been ſubject to the ſame puniſument, 


ever ſince his father's attainder; the three prelates, 
Gardiner, Tunſtal, and Bonner, who had been con- 


| fined for their adherence to the” catholic religion, 


appeared before her, and implored her protection. 
She embraced them all in the moſt affectionate man- 
ner, ſaying to the conſtable of the Tower, “ theſs 


are my priſoners, and ordered them inſtantly 
5 | . | to 


„ 


7 fur NEW any COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, © 


ED 


et at liberty. The prelates were reſtored to II all preachers throughout England, except ſuch. 
oy 997 a e ate carl of Devon- [| had obtained à particular licence; and Rasch 
ſhire, and Gardiner made lord high chancellor of I Romiſh religion only were favoured with this rig 
he heinouſneſs of Northumberland's offence, I} who had reſcued Bourne in the late tumult, vz. 
in the queen's judgment, could not admit of any | committed to priſon, and his companion, Rogers 
lenity. When brought to his trial in Weſtminſter- J was confined to his own houſe, Judge Hales, wh, 
hall, he defired permiſſion. to aſk the peers two J alone, of all his brethren, had refuſed to ſign the 
queſtions ; Whether a man could be guilty of inftrument which transferred the crown to lady Jane 
treaſon for obeying orders of the council, under the J was ſent to priſon, where he was treated with ſuch 
great ſeal? And whether thoſe, who were at leaſt J ſeverity that he was ſeized with a frenzy, and Put an 
equally guilty, could fit as his judges ?—The duke end to his own life. .Sir Edward Montague, who 
| of Norfolk, who ſat as high ſteward, anſwered, that IJ was alſo a proteſtant, was deprived of his office 
the great ſeal of an uſurper was no authority; and I and fined a thouſand pounds, tor having afſiſted - 
the perſons alluded to, not lying under any ſentence JI drawing up the ſettlement of the crown in favour 
of attainder, were ſtill innocent in the eye of the J of lady Jane. Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, ang 
law, and capable of ſitting on any trial, From this Ferrar, biſhop of. St. David's, were impriſoned, for 
laſt anſwer, ſo contrary. to common ſenſe, the duke J preſuming to preach without a licence from Gar. 
foreſaw, that any objection he could make would J diner. Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, was allo con. 
be over - ruled: he therefore pleaded guilty to the [| fined to his own houſe, for the ſame crime, Peter 
indictment, and reſted pan her majeſty's mercy. || Martyr, 1 of divinity at Oxford, ſuffered ſo 
At his execution, the duke confeſſed that he had || many indignities and inſults, that he was obliged 
always been a Roman catholic in his heart, and J to leave his chair, and retire for protection to the 
expreſſed great compunction of mind for having J archbiſhop s palace at Lambeth. Some zealous 
plundered the effects of the church, by ane as he |} catholics moved, that he might be committed to 
was rendered incapable of making reſtitution, Sir [| priſon ; but Gardiner effectually oppoled their at. 
Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates, ſuffered with | tempts, and generouſly ſupplied him with money 
him; but the marquis of Northampton, and the || for his journey. | | 1 


earl of Warwick, who were alſo condemned, ob- Though Crapmer had employed with ſucceſs his 
. tained a repricve, and were afterwards pardoned. |] good offices, in abating the E which Henr 
But this ſhew of clemency in the queen, and her III. had entertained againſt his daughter Mary, yet 


other popular acts, did not prevent the proteſtants || the activity with which he had ſupported hermother's 
from being agitated on account of the reformation, |] divorce, and carried onthe reformation, had rendered 
to which the bulk of the nation were inclined ; for, || him the object of her hatred ; and though Gardiner 
notwithſtanding her promiſe to continue the form |] had been no leſs forward in promoting and defending 
of religion eſtabliſhed by Edward, they plainly 7 the divorce, he had ſufficiently atoned for it by his 
ceived ſhe intended its abolition. She granted in- || ſufferings in defence of the 08 religion. The 
deed a kind of general amneſty, and remitted the I primate had, therefore, little reſſon to expect favour 
ſubſidy voted to the late king : but theſe were fal. during the preſent reign ; and his honeſt zcal ſoon 
lacious appearances, ſoon followed by all the rigours |] involved him in perſecution, A report prevailing, 
of tyranny, After having ſecured the perſons of |] that Cranmer had promiſed to officiate in the Latin 
thoſk from whom ſhe expected the greateſt oppoſi- |] ſervice, in order to pay his court to the queen, 
tion, her next ſtep was to conſult with her friends || he publiſhed a tract, with a deſign to wipe off this 
the beſt, method of extirpating the proteſtant reli- „ in which, among other things, he ſaid, 
ion ; and ſuch was her haſty zeal to affect this, || That as the devil was a liar from the beginning, 
has had it not been for the counſels of Charles V. he had ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute Chriſt, 
and biſhop Gardiner, ſhe had ſent for cardinal Pole, and his true religion; and now endeavoured to re- 
as legate, to reconcile England to the 1 of }| ſtore the Latin ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing of his oun 
Rome, But they both diſapproving a ſtep of ſuch |} invention, by talſely making uſe of Cranmer's name 
dangerous 107 the queen was, with great re- || and authority; and that the maſs is neither founded 
luctance, prevailed upon to ſuſpend. her reſolution. || on the ſcriptures, nor on the practice of the primi- 
far the preſent, and to content herſelf in publiſhing [|] tive church; but diſcovers a plain contradiction to 
liberty of conſcience in affairs of religion. How- || antiquity and the inſpired writings, and is replete 
ever, the proteſtants were alarmed ; and their fears |] with many horrid blaſphemies. On the publica- 
were ſoon confirmed by the confidence of the ca- || tion of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer was caſt 
tholics, who made no ſcruple of inveighing, in the II into priſon; and being tried for concurring with 
moſt bitter terms, againſt the profeſſors of the re- || lady Jane, and oppoling the queen's acceſſion, was 
farmed religion. urne, one of the chaplains of |] ſentenced to ſuffer death for high treaſon ; but Pro- 
biſhop Bonner, in a ſermon preached before that | vidence had reſerved him for a more ſevere trial. 
prelate at St. Paul's, uſed the moſt indecent invec- Mary ſhould have remembered that Cranmer bad 
tives againſt Edward's adminiſtration, particularly |] done her many good offices with her father; it was 
with regard to the reformation : by which a tumult |] owing to his interpoſition, that the ſevere prejuglices 
was excited among the audience, | Some reproached J that monarch had entertained againſt her were mi- 
him in the harſheſt terms; others pelted him with II tigated ; but being the perſon who pronounced her 
ſtones ; one threw a dagger, which narrowly miſſed. || mother's divorce, and the author of the cllabliſh- 
him ; and he would poppy have been torn in |{ ment of the reformation in England, he became the 
pieces, had not Bradford and Rogers, two eminent || object of her inveterate hatred. The impriſonment 
teſtant miniſters, interpoſed, and conveyed him of the primate was followed by that of biſhop La- 
1 private door, out of the chufch. Such a glar- || timer; nor was there hardly a biſhop, or even 3 
4 8 of the people's diſlike to popery, inſtead J preacher, who had ſignalized himſelf in eſtabliſhing 
/ qt being a caution to adminiſtration, had a contrary II the tenets of the reformation, and did either recant, 
« effect, and induced them to have recourſe to violent || or fly beyond ſeas, that eſcaped either deprivation 

| res. e or impriſonent. John a Laſco, a Pruſſian noble- 
This reign had not yet been ſtained with any ſan- || man, and miniſter of the German proteſtant church 

guinary act: but it was now thaught neceſſary.to || in Auſtin-friars, with all other 4 ay reachers, 
the ſluices of eccleſiaſtical | ſeverity, which || who were foreigners, were baniſhed the ingdom, 
foon deluged the land with blood. Under eee Many Engliſh proteſtants alſo followed them, and 
of diſcouraging „ Mary began with filencing || every thing bore a melancholy aſpect. h 34 
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5 £ October, the court gave ſuch candidates 
« "efercnCe, who were willing to favour their 
on. hy and it ſoon appeared, that the majority 
degnt commons were devoted to their ſervice; 
at peers, being from intereſt or expectation 
= hed to the court, little oppoſition was ex- 
aa" from them. On the firſt of October, 
ary was crowned by a : 
q at the ſame time publiſhed an amneſty, from 
Ki benefit of which, however, all thoſe. who had 
= arreſted before the month of September, and 
we others, were: nominally excluded. On the 
oy ung of the ſeſſion, the parliament ſhewed a 
Tempe of the laws, by celebrating, in the Latin 
contemp. mals of the Holy Ghoſt, though it had 
tas aboliſhed by act of parliament ; when Taylor, 
biſhop of Lincoln, and Dr. Harley, biſhop of 
Hereford, refuſing to kneel, were thruſt by vio- 
ſence out of the houſe. The only ſtatutes enacted 
in this hort 
4 cm 755 ſpecified in a former act on the ſame 
ſubject in the reign of Edward III. and another to 
repeal the act of attainder paſſed againſt the mar- 
chioneſs of Exeter, whoſe ſon, the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, was now re-eſtabliſhed in all the honours of 
his family. In the enſuing ſeſſion an act paſſed for 
reyerling the ſentence of divorce between Henry 
III. and Catharine of Arragon, for repealing all 
the ſtatutes by which that ſentence had been con- 
firmed. By this act the princeſs Elizabeth Was 
again declared illegitimate; and Mary, having no 
ſurther occaſion for her aſſiſtance, treated her with 
indignity and cruelty, 


ing religion; and prohibiting all forms of worſhip, 
except thoſe uſed at the cloſe of Henry's reign. 
Another ſtatute annexed rigorous penalties to the 
abuſe of ecclefiaſtics, the prophanation of the eu- 
chariſt, and pulling down the crucifixes or images. 
The parliament then renewed an act of the late 
reign, making it felony for twelve perſons, or any 


reater number, to aſſemble with a view of chang-. | 


ing the eſtabliſhed religion; and repealed the act 
of attainder againſt the duke of Norfolk. = 

Mary, after her acceſſion, is ſaid to have deli- 
berated upon three marriages that were propoſed 
to her. Courtney, carl of Devonſhire, having an 
engaging perſon, accompanied with a pleaſing ad- 
dreſs, gained the queen's affections, and hints were 
dropped of her not being averſe to him ; bur, 
neglecting theſe overtures, he attached himſelf te 
the lady Elizabeth, whoſe youth and agreeable 
converſation, he preferred to all her ſiſter's power 


and grandeur. This occafioned a great coldneſs 


between Mary and - Devonſhire, and made her 
break out into a declared animoſity againſt Eliza- 
beth, that knew no bounds. Another party pro- 
poſed to the queen was cardinal Pole; for he had 
never taken prieſt's orders, and there appeared 


arliament being ſummoned to meet on the 


the biſhop of Wincheſter ; _ 


ſeſſion were, an act to limit all treaſons 


An act alſo paſſed for 
aboliſhing all laws which Edward had made touch- 


many reaſons to induce her to make choice of him; 
but the cardinal being in the decline of life, and . 
accuſtomed to retirement, was repreſented as un- 
qualified for the buſtle of a court, and the hurry | 


of buſineſs. The queen then caſt her eye towards 
the emperor's family, from which her mother was 
deſcended. Charles V. had no ſooner heard of the 
death of Edward, than he reſolved to acquire the 


- WW 


crown of England for his family. His ſon Philip 


Was a widower, and eleven years younger than the 
queen; yet he imagined this objection would be 
overlooked, and there was no reaſon to deſpair of 
r having a numerous ifſue, Charles immcdiately 
lent to inform Mary of his intentions. She being 
pleaſed with ſo powerful an alliance, and glad to 


unite herſelf more cloſely to her mother's family, 


to Which ſhe was always ſtrongly attached, willingly 


mbraced the propofal.' Norfolk, Arundel, and 
No. 31. | ; 


Paget adviſed herto conſent ; and Gardiner, who 


| year ſent over the count of Egmont, 


| raiſe the midland counties. 


was, both prime-miniſter and chancellor, conſented 


to the propoſal. He at the ſame time repreſented 
both to her and the emperor, the neceſſity of put- 
ting a ſtop to the perſecution of the proteſtants, 

till the nuptials were compleated, which being once 

over, would give authority to the queen's meaſures, 
and afterwards enable her to proceed in the work ; 
and obſerved, that it was neceſſary to reconcile the 


. Engliſh to the marriage, by rendering the condi- 


tions ſuch as would ſeemingly enſure- their inde- 
pendence, and the enjoyment of their ancient pri- 
vileges. But Mary's intention of eſpouſing Philip 
becoming generally known, the commons were 
alarmed at hearing that ſhe was reſolved to contract 
a foreign alliance, and therefore ſent a committee 
to remonſtrate againſt it in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Upon which ſhe diſſolved the parliament. After 
the diſſolution of this body, and that of the con- 
vocation, the queen, puſhed forward by ker zeal, 
forgot the moderate meaſures propoſed as the line 
of her conduct. She cauſed the new ſtatutes to be 
carried into execution with the utmoſt rigour. 
The maſs was univerſally reſtored, Celibacy was 
exacted of the prieſthood ; and numbers of the 
clergy were deprived of their benefices, for having. 
availed themſelves of the indulgencies of their 
late beloved monarch. A viſitation was appointed 
in order to reſtore more perfectly the ancient rites z 


and the viſitors were enjoined to forbid the oath of 


ſupremacy from being taken, by the clergy on their 


| promotion to any benefice, notwithſtanding the 
laws of Henry VIII. were ſtill in force. 


Charles in the beginning of this AD. fea” 
at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to adjuſt the 
marriage articles ; and Gardiner was appointed to 
act in behalf of the queen. The treaty was at 
length concluded on the following terms: that 
though Philip ſhould enjoy the title of king, the 
adminiſtration: ſhould be fodued in the hands: of 
the queen; that no foreigner ſhould be capable 
of holding any dignified poſt in the kingdom; that 


no change ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, 


cuſtoms, and privileges; that Philip ſhould not 
carry the queen abroad without her conſent; or 
any of her children without the conſent of the 
nobility; that her jointure ſnould amount to ſixty 
thouſand pounds a year ; that the male iſſue of 
this marriage ſhould enjoy England, together with 
Burgundy and the Low Countries ; and that if 


Don Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former marriage, 


ſhould die, and his line become extinct, the queen's 
iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed to 
Spain, Milan, Sicily, and all the other dominions 
of Philip. This marriage was univerſally diſliked 
by the-Engliſh. They diſtruſted, with reaſon, the 
artful emperor, and ſtill more his ſon, who was 
equally inclined to ſuperſtition and bigotry. Com- 
8 being diffuſed through the nation, the 
people ſeemed determined to maintain their inde- 
endence, or periſh in the attempt. Sir Thomas 
yat, a gentleman conſiderable on account of his 
ample fortune, and more ſo by the opinion the 


people entertained of his virtues, engaged to arm 


the Kentiſh men; Sir Peter Carew undertook to 
aſſemble the inhabitants of Devonſhire; and they 
perſuaded the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
reſtoring lady Jane to the throne, to attempt to 
Carew, prompted 
either by his impetuoſity or apprehenſions, roſe in 
arms before the time appointed; but his troops 
were ſoon difperſed by the.earl of Bedford, and'he 
himſelf was forced to take. refuge in France... , 
Suffolk, informed of the fate of this confederate, - 


and dreading an arreſt, quitted the town, attended 

by his brothers the lords Thomas and Leonar 

Gray, and attempted to raiſe the people in th 
| 1 counties 
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counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, where his 
chief intereſt lay; but he was ſo hotly purſued by 


the earl of Huntingdon at the head of three hun- 
dred horſe, that 9 6 obliged to diſmiſs his fol- 


lowers ; and being diſcovered in his retreat, was | 


ſeized and conducted to London, Wyat was at 
| firſt ſucceſsful, and ſeemed to threaten more fatal 


bs regen Having publiſhed a declaration at 


Maidſtone in Kent, againſt the queen's unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, and the danger of being enſlaved by a 
Spaniard, the people flocked to his ſtandard in 

reat numbers. The duke of Norfolk, with Sir 

lenry Jernegan, were detached againſt them, at 

the head of the queen's guards, with five hundred 
of the city trained bands, commanded by one 
Bret; and they overtook the rebels at Rocheſter, 
where they had fixed their head-quarters. Upon 
Norfolk's approach, Sir George Harper pretended 
to deſert rom the inſurgents; but having pre- 
viouſly ſecured the intereſt of Bret, thele two 
perſons repreſented the deſigns of the court in ſuch 
odious colours, that the whole body of Londoners 
went over to the rebels, and Norfolk was obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, leaving behind him 
his baggage, and eight pieces of braſs cannon. 
Wyat, encouraged by this reinforcement, and re- 
lying on the favour of the people, eſpecially of the 
ndoners, who were moſtly proteſtants, reſolved 

to proceed on his enterprize ; and accordingly led 
his troops to Southwark, where he demanded of 
the queen that ſhe ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of 
the Tower, deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, 
and in order to inſure the liberty of the nation, 
immediately eſpouſe an Engliſhman. Finding that 
the bridge was barricadoed againſt him, and that 
the city was overawed by the regular troops, he 
marched up to RO where he croſſed the river 
with four thouſand men, hoping to. animate his 


friends, who had promiſed to declare in his favour. | 
But he had imprudently ſpent ſo much time in 


Southwark to no purpoſe, that his popularity 
began to wane ; and though he entered. Weſtmin- 
ſter without oppoſition, his followers finding that 
no perſon of note eſpouſed his cauſe, gradually 


diſperſed, and Wyat was at length taken priſoner | 


near Temple-bar by Sir Maurice Berkley. About 
ſeventy perſons ſuffered for this inſurrection ; and 


four hundred falling on their knees, obtained | 


pardon, and were diſmiſſed. Wyat was condemned 
and executed. As it had been reported, that at 
his trial he had impeached the lady Elizabeth, and 
the earl of Devonſhire, he ſolemnly declared to 
the ſpectators preſent at his execution, that they 
had no concern whatever in his rebellion. Mary, 
deſirous of effecting the ruin of her ſiſter, refolved 
to embrace the opportunity of this inſurrection to 
accompliſh her wicked deſign ; and hoping to find 
againſt that princeſs ſome appearance of guilt, ſhe 
ordered her to be conducted to London under a 
ſtrong guard, there to be impriſoned and ſtrictly 
examined by the council; but this ſcheme not 
anſwering according to her cruel intention, a mar- 
riage was projected between Elizabeth and the duke 
of Savoy and when this propoſal was rejected by 
the princeſs, ſhe was again confined at Woodſtock. 
The earl of Devonſhire, equally innocent, was com- 
mitted priſaper to. Fotheringay caſtle. 
Lady JanE Gray, and her huſband lord Guilford; 
Dudley, languiſhed in priſon, ever ſince. the 
ueen's. acceſſion; and it was now determined to 
niſh the diſmal tragedy; A meſſage was ſent to 
the lady Jane, defiring her to prepare for imme - 
diate death ; which doom ſhe had 


ng} expected, 
and therefore heard it be 


perturbation, The bigotted queen, under pre- 
tence of compaſſion for her fork ſent her. two di- 
vines, who harraſſed her with diſputations, inſtead 


of adminiſtering any real comfort: yet that amiable 


lady, even under theſe ſad and mournful cp... 
ſtances, had preſence of mind, not only to def 3 
her religion, but alſo to write a letter to her _ 
Catharine in the Greek language; in which i 1 
ing her at the ſame time a copy of the New og | 
ment in that are e ſhe exhorted her to N 
an unſhaken perſeverance in the profeſion ſhe had 
avowed. It had been 1 to execute lady 
Jane and lord Guilford together, on the fam, 
ſcaffold ; but the council, to prevent any A 
ance that ſuch an affecting ſcene might be Fo N 
poſed to excite among the people, gave order 
that lord Guilford ſhould be beheaded within = 
verge of the Tower. She viewed her huſband 18 
he went to execution, and even ſaw. his headlet, 
trunk brought back in a cart, to be interred as 0 
chapel. In about two hours after his death the 
| herſelf ſuffered within the fortreſs, ' The e 
of the Tower requeſting ſhe would favour him 
with ſome memorial, ſhe gave him her table. book. 
wherein ſhe had written three ſhort ſentences in the 
| Greek, Latin, and Engliſh languages, declaring. 
her innocence. When brought to the ſcaffold, — 
turned to the ſpectators, moſt of whom were dif. 
folved in tears, and obſerved, that innocence was. 
no excule for facts and circumſtances that tended to 
the prejudice of the tate, Having ſpent ſometime 
in devotion, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by 
her women, and with the utmoſt tranquillity ſub. 
mitted to the fatal ſtroke. Thus, by the ambition 
of her family, was this lovely flower cropt before 
| its beauties were expanded in full luftre ; for at the 
time of her death had not attained the ſeven- 
teenth year of her age. She was a lady of an ele- 
gant perſon, an engaging temper, and of a moſt 
accompliſhed mind. Being of the ſame age with 
the late king, ſhe had been educated with him, 
and was well acquainted with the Roman and 
| Greek languages, beſides the modern tongues. 
She had. ſpent moſt of her time in a ſtudious ap- 
plication to learning, ſhewing great indifference 
to the uſual amuſements of her ſex and ſtation. 
Roger Aſcham, lady Elizabeth's tutor, one day 
paying her a viſit, found her reading Plato, while 
the reſt of the family were engaged in a party 
hunting in the park; and on his expreſſing ws 
miration at the ſingularity of her choice, ſhe ob- 
ferved, that Plato afforded her more real pleaſure 
than others could: reap. from all their gaiety and 
ſports. While her mind was poſſeſſed of this fond- 
neſs for literature, her heart was filled with tender- 
neſs for her huſband, who deſerved her affection, 
On the n of her execution, he deſired per- 
miſſion to ſee her, but ſhe. refuſed her conſent: 
| ſhe feared the tendernefs of a parting interview 
would overcome the fortitude of both, and render 
them incapable of finiſhing the period of life with 
that conflancy which was neceſſary in their me- 
lancholy circumſtances, * Our ſeparation, ſaid ſhe, 
will only be for a moment; we ſhall ſoon rejoin 
each other in the regions above, where our affec- 
tions will be for ever united, and where the ſtorms 
of adverſity, and even death itſelf; can never afflict 
us more.” Being informed that he met death with 
e compoſure, ſhe expreſſed an cagerneſs to 
ollow him, and with her departed that beauty, ſpi· 
rit, ſenſe and virtue, with which ſhe-honoured her 
country, and which can never be forgot by every 
faithful hiſtorian, Her fate drew a flood of tears 
from the eyes of all ſpectators, and even of thoſe 


Soon after the death of this innocent victim, t 
duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. He would have been more pitied had not 
| his daughter's untimely. fate been cauſed by hi! 

temerity. Lord Thomas Gray loſt his life for the 
; wy erime. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried 


in Guildhall; but no ſatisfactory evidence ww 


* 


who were moſt zealouſly attached to queen Mary. | 


* 
- 


fenc io enraged at this diſappointment, that ſhe 
was 


kept in cloſe confinement. The jury 


e alſo ſummoned before the council, who ſent. 
wel | 


| | iſon, and after wards fined them, ſome 
| them all to 8 and others two thouſand each. 


morton, brother to Sir Nicholas, who was con- 


| Jemned on no better evidence than that which had 


dern before rejected. Mary now filled the priſons 


eith all thoſe whom the favour of the people, ra- 


| earance of guilt, made the objects 
de ion, She ordered the chancellor to 
5 - the church of eccleſiaſtics; upon which the 
"biſhop of York, with the biſhops of St. David's, 
Cheſter, and. Briſtol, were depoſed, becauſe they 
11d not lived in celibacy; thoſe of Lincoln, Glou- 
ceſter, and Hereford, met with the ſame fate, on 

| -rerence that they had inculcated erroneous doc- 
ins Two-thirds of the inferior clergy were de- 
ved of their benefices, on account of their being 
married; and the maſs was re-eſtabliſhed in all 


rt of Henry's reign. 5 
1 conſumed by impatience, expected 
her intended conſort with a degree of anxiety that 
affected her health. At length, on the nineteenth, 
of July, ſhe received the grateful news, that prince 
Philip was landed at Southampton. Mary met the 
prince at Wincheſter, where the dane were ſo- 
lemnized with great ſplendor, by bi 
and the queen, with her new ſpouſe, made a pompous 
entry into London, Philip was a prince of pro- 
found diſſimulation, and maintained a reſerve very 
diſguſting to the Engliſh ; but he brought with 
him an immenſe ſum of money; and, in order to 
xcquire popularity, interceded in behalf of the 
princeſs Haber, whom Gardiner had devoted 
to deſtruction. By his mediation, that princeſs, 
the archbiſhop, of York, and ſeveral other perſons 
of diſtinction, were ſet at liberty. Philip well 
knew that if Elizabeth fell a ſacrifice to the male- 
volent diſpoſition of her ſiſter, Mary Stuart, queen 
of Scotland, and wife to the dauphin of France, was 


that England would be united to that crown: to 


affected a generoſity little conſiſtent with his real 
character. The only way to Philip's heart was to 
prtfy his ambition, Mary, however, loved him 
; r qualities that acquired him the hatred 
of others. 


About this time, cardinal Pole arrived in Eng- 


repealed the act by which that prelate had been 
condemned, in the reign. of Henry VIII. On his 
wmval in London, he was introduced to the king 
ind queen; after, which, he exhorted the. parlia- 
ment to reconcile themſelves and the kingdom to 
the holy ſee, from which they had been ſo long 


Propolal; of which the legate being informed, he 


vent to the houſe of peers, and after having expa- || 


lated on the pope's tender affection to the people 
« England, 


preſcribed, by way of penance, that 
bey ſhould aboliſh all the laws enacted againſt the 
pal authority, He then, in the name of his holi. 
nels, abſolved them from all the cenſures that had 
ren paſſed againſt them, and admitted them into 

ſom of the church, The parliament, in con- 


vence of this indulgence, enacted: a ſtatute re- 


tabliſhing the - papal dignity and juriſdiction in 
land, but EN n all aliena 
den of church lands ſhould be authorized ; and 
bat the poſſeſſors of them ſhould nat be ſubject to 


illegal violence proved fatal to thoſe who were 
tried; among others, to Sir [ohn Throg- | 


churches, together with the liturgy uſed in the 


op Gardiner; | 


the next in order of ſucceſſion, and conſequently 


prevent an incident of ſuch importance, Philip 


and, as the pope's legate, the parliament having 


unhappily divided. The parliament 2 the 


r 


i 


— be making an admirable de- 
ing 1 5 jury gave a verdict in his favour. Mary 
„the) 


any cenſure, or proſecution on that account. They 
alſo paſſed a law, importing, that whoſoever ſhould 
the I attack any 
landed him. £0 be ſent back to the Tower, and for 


poſſeſſor of church lands,, on pretence 


The laws 


queen laboured with the utmoit difficulty to procure 
her huſband to be declared preſumptive heir to the 


crown, and to be inveited with the adminiſtration 


of public affairs, ſhe failed in both attempts: ſhe 
could not even prevail upon the parliament to. 


againſt France. 


ol 


It was now determined to execute 


force; and England was ſoon filled with ſcenes of 
horror, which has ever ſince rendered the catholic 
religion (if a mixture of judaiſm, paganiſm, and 
Chriſtianity may be ſo called) an er of general 
deteſtation. 


popery and humanity, that the mantle of oblivion 


could be drawn over theſe deteſtable actions; but 


the pen of hiſtory muſt not diſſemble the exceſſes 
and dreadful conſequences of bigotted zeal. Th 
horrid inhuman ſcenes, which muſt be tay oh, 
are awful monitors to perſecuting bigots of every 
communion, and furni b 
falſe zeal was Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, 
who was committed to © flames in Smithfield, 
He had deſired to ſee his wife before he died; but 
Gardiner, adding inſult to cruelty, told him, that 
he was a prieſt, and could not poſſibly have a wife. 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, was tried at the ſame 
time with Rogers, but was ſent to be executed at 


| Glouceſter. Saunders was burned at Coventry: he 


— 


rejected a pardon that was offered him, and em- 


bracing the ſtake, cried, © Welcome the croſs of 
Chriſt : welcome everlaſting life.” Doctor Taylor, 
vicar of Hadley, ſuffered. in the ſame place, ſur- 
rounded by his friends and pariſhoners. Philpot 


| ſealed the truth with his blood in Smithfield. Gar- 


diner, who had expected that the reformers would 
be ſtruck with terror by a few examples, finding 
his miſtake, and that the work grew under his 


hands, devolved the laborious office on others, par- | 


ticularly on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, 
and of a brutal diſpoſition, who appeared to rejoice 


in the torments he inflicted on unhappy ſufferers. 


He ſometimes whipped the priſoners with his own 


hands till he was tired: he tore off the. beard of a 
weaver, who refuſed to recant; and, to give a ſpe- 


cimen of burning, held his hand in the flame of a 


candle till the ſinews and veins ſhrunk and burſt. 


It would be to, little purpoſe to enumerate all the 
horrid cruelties — od 


three years that. theſe perſecutions laſted, How- 


ever, a few. inſtances more may be worth recording, 


to warn zealous- bigots, of every denomination, to 
keap at the greateſt diſtance from ſuch odious and 
fruitleſs acts of inhumanity. 


of ecclefiaſtical right, ſhould. be ſubject to the 
; Penalties in the ſtatute of premunire. 
| againſt heretics were now revived ; but cardinal. 
| Pole, who was a man of moderation, adviſed in 
council, that perſecution thould be avoided, and 
the morals of the clergy reformed ; nevertheleſs 
the queen adhered to Gardiner's opinion. She left 
to Pole the care of reforming the clergy, and com- 
: mitted the charge of extirpating hereſy by torture 
and fire to Gardiner. The parliament having con- 
firmed to the nobility the poſſeſſion of their church 
lands, did not heſitate to come into all the meaſures 
of the court: they readily ſacrificed their liberty on 
the altar of ſuperſtitious bigotry; and once more 
lighted up the piles for conſuming all who thought 
different from the Roman church. Such, however, 
vas their rooted averſion to Spain, that though the 


agree to his coronation, nor obtain rum the com- 
mons a ſubſidy for aſſiſting the emperor in his war 


the laws againſt, hereſy. in their full & P. 1555. 


We could wiſh, for the honour of 


an important though me- 
lancholy leſſon to all mankind. The firſt victim of 


ſed in England, during the 


| Ridley, . biſhop, of 
London, and Latimer, who had been biſhop, of 
ll Woxceſter, were celebrated for their learning and 
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piety, ' Theſe died together at Oxford, in the ſame 
flames, and ſupported each others conſtancy, by 
their mutual exhortations. Cranmer had been long 
confined in priſon, and was led from thence to the 
ſtake, amidff pa | 
bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his puniſh- 
ment with ſingular fortitude, One Hunter, an ap- 
rentice of ninetcen years of age, having been drawn 
by a prieſt into a diſpute, in which he unwarily de- 
nied the real preſence, was ſo ſenſible of his danger, 
that he immediately concealed himſelf ; but Bonner 
ſeizing his father, threatened him with the greateſt 
ſeverities if he did not produce the young man, 
that he might be brought to his trial. 
hearing of the troubles to which his father was ex- 
. poſed, delivered himſelf up yoluntarily to Bonner, 
and was condemned by that inhuman monſter to 
the flames. One Hawkes agreed with his friends, 
while he was conducted to the ſtake, that if he 
found the torture tolerable, he ſhould make them 
a ſignal from amidſt the flames, His zeal for the 


cauſe, and the raviſhing proſpect of his approach - 


ing happiheſs ſoſupported him, thathe ſtretched out 
his arm, the ſignal agreed upon, and thus expired, 
Multitudes, encouraged by this example, and many 
others of like conſtancy, were ready to ſuffer, and 
even longed to obtain a martyr's crown, Even 
the tender ſex produced many examples of invinci- 
ble courage, in maintaining the ſacred dictates of 
conſcience, amidſt all the fury of their perſecutors. 


In particular, one execution was attended with cir- 


cumſtances, which even at that time excited 
aſtoniſhment, A woman in Guernſey being brought 
to the ſtake, near the time of her labour, was deli- 
vered when the faggors were lighted. One of the 
guards ſnatched the infant from the fire, and at- 
tempted to ſave it ; but a magiſtrate ordered it to 
be thrown back, ſaying, he was reſolved, that no- 
eng ſhould ſurvive which ſprang from ſo obſtinate 
and heretical a parent. Impolitic as theſe proceed- 
ings were in every view, repeated orders were ſent 
from the council to quicken the diligence of the 
magiſtrates in diſcovering heretics. Theſe acts of 
violence rendered the Spaniſh government ſtill more 
odious; which Philip perceiving, he endeavoured to 
remove the reproach from himſelf, by cauſing Al- 
phonſo, his confeſſor, to preach a ſermon in favour 
of toleration, in the preſence of the court, in which 
he charged the biſhops with thoſe cruelties which 
had excited the indignation of the public; and 
challenged them to produce one paſſage in the 
ſcriptures, which authorized them to put people to 
death merely for matters of faith. The audience 
heard, with aſtoniſhment, a Spaniſh friar condemn 
perſecution ; and the- biſhops were ſo confounded, 


that they for ſome time ſuſpended their inhuman 


rage, though afterwards the flames broke out with 
redoubled fury, But the court finding that Bonner, 
however cruel and ſhameleſs, would not bear alone 
the whole infamy, threw off the maſk, and the 
queen's unrelenting temper appeared without con- 
troul. That we might not return to the ſavage 
erueltics of this bloody reign, we have placed in one 
view the principal tranſactions. againſt the pro- 
teſtants, during the ſpace of three, years, In which 
time it was computed, that two hundred and ſeventy. 
ſeven perſons were brought totheſtake, beſides thoſe 
who were puniſhed by confiſcations, fines, and im- 
priſonments. Among thoſe who were burned alive 
are included five biſhops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight lay gentlemen, eighty-fourtradeſmen, onehun- 
dred huſbandmen, ſervants and labourers, fifty-five 
women, and four children, Aſtoniſhing as this cru- 
'elty appears, the number of proteſtant martyrs in 
other countries was much greater. Father Paul com- 
putes, that in the Netherlands alone, from the time 
when the edict of Charles V. was promulgated 
againſt the reſormers, there had been fly thouſand 
. 2 


* 


the inſults of ignorant papiſts, and 


unter, 


. 


heretical books to burn them without FFAGINE, or 


| conſidetable. 2 


name of the king, queen, and three efta 


which neither herſelf, nor any of her 5 tg 


* 
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account of 


hanged, buried alive, or burned, on 
religion, and that the number in Fran 


In the courſe of this year a ſplendid e 
ſent to Rome, to inform his holineſs of 
been tranſacted in the Engliſh parliam 
make tender of ſubmiſſion to the hol 


all that "1 
ent, and to 
* ſee in the 


tes of | 
land. But before their arrival, Julius III 4. 40 
J, 


and St, Peter's chair filled by Paul IV. 3 -F 
haughty, inſolent eccleſiaſtic, He was fo ſh. 
receiving the Engliſh ambaſſadors with that king 
neſs they had reaſon to expect, that he refuſ "A 
give them audience, becauſe Mary had ſtiled he 
queen of Ireland, as well as of England; 980 
had received from the holy ſee. In conſe, lors, 
this, they were obliged 9 wait till a 1 5 
pedited for inveſting Mary with that title, ang the, 
they were admitted to an audience, The po e * 
peared aſtoniſhed when the ambaſſadors exbrit 
their hopes, that he would confirm to the 55 0 
poſſeſſion of the church lands. He blamed P 0 
for exceeding his commiſſion; and wondered ho 
any perſon could preſume to harbour a haut: 
that he would grant any confirmation to adds n 
themſelves iniqutuous and ſacrilegious. He 5 
iſſued a bull, denouncing the ſevereſt anathema 
upon all who ſhould withhold from the church n 
the religious orders, any part of their property 
He alſo demanded Peter-pence, which had been 10 
long aboliſned. The nobility heard of theſe deter 

minations of the Pontiff without emotion: the 
thunder of the Vatican had loſt its force in England, 


| a few only trembled at the threatenings of the holy 


father. Among theſe 1 zealots was the 
queen, who, notwithſtanding the meaſures purſued 
at the commencement of her. reign, thought herſelf 
obliged to give up ſuch church-lands as remained 


in her poſſeſſion, and to found. new monaſteries till 


the treaſury was cxhauſted, It was in vain that the 
council repreſented to her the intereſt of her crown: 
« prefer (ſaid the) the ſalvation of my ſoul to ten 
ſuch kingdoms as England.“ A kind of inquifition 
was now eſtabliſhed, by appointing commiſſioners 
to take an exact account of all hereſies; to puniſh 
all neglects of the catholic worſhip in churches and 
chapels; to procecd againſt the clergy who did not 
prone the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, or uſe the 

oly water, The juſtices of the peace were or- 
dered to appoint ſpies over the conduct of the peo- 
ple; to ſummon the accuſed, without difcovering 
the accuſer, and to put to the torture ſuch obſtinate 
perſons who would not confeſs. Nor did the ty- 
ranny of the court terminate here; a proclamation 
was iſſued, commanding all who were poſſeſſed of 


ſhewing them to others : and declaring that all who 
refuſed to pay an implicit obedience to theſe orders 
ſhould be deemed rebels, and executed immediately 
by martial law, But this iron hand of oppreſſive 
tyranny was diſplayed in vain; every martyrdom 
was more effectual than a thouſand ſermons againſt 
popery ; and the aſhes of a ſufferer; like ſeed dil- 
ſeminated in a fertile ſoil, produced an hundred 


fold. N 9 


It was not long before Mary felt the effect of 
public hatred, excited by her malevolence and cruel 
diſpoſition. She had flattered herſelf with an ima- 

inary pregnancy, and when ſhe found her miſtake, 

e fell into a profound melancholy, The miniſtry 
became extremely unpopular ; and Philip, diſguſted 
with a wife who was continually jealous, without 
being in any refpe& amiable, made preparations for 
returning to the continent, The choler which con- 
ſumed her, was diſcharged on the proteſtants, b, 
daily enforcing the ſanguinary laws, and even b, 
expreſſions of rage againſt all her ſubjects, by . 
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ſhe knew herſelf to be hated. Philip had received {| ment with the merchant ; dventurers of London, and 


an invitation from the emperor, together with a de- 

larat ion of his intention of reſigning to him his do- 
minions, e therefore took this opportunity of re: 
riring/t0 F. landers, and met his fat er at Bruſſels. 
The-queen's love increaſed by his abſence, and the 


— 


ſpent the moſt of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe 
ented her paſſion in tears, and in writing fond epiſ- | 
tles to her huſband, who ſeldom anſwered them; and 


when he did, would ſcarcely condeſcend to favour 


ber with a ſingle expreſſion of love or gratitude. . | 


On the rwenty-firſt of October, the parliament | 
met at Weſtminſter, but with viſible marks of dif. 
content. A bill was paſſed for [reſtoring to the 


— 


— 8 


mons. An application being made to them for a 
ſubſidy ee rai years, and for two fifteenths, 


the latter was refuſed, many of the members ob- 
that while the crown was ſtripped of 


jeching, chat fr ped! ot 

its revenues, it was in vain to beſtow upon it 

riches. The parliament alſo rejected a bill for inca- 
citating ſuch as were remiſs in the proſecution of 


PIE" * 


ſor the exiles to return under certain pe- 


tractable humour, diſſolved the parliament. This | 
ſudden change in the temper of the houſe of com- 


mons, is, perhaps, with juſtice, attributed to the 
death of Gardiner, who died on the twelfth of No- 


vember. By the death of this prelate, the queen 
was deprived of her ableſt counſellor, and the only 
miniſter who had any great authority in the parlia- 
ment. He vas a perſon of a felfiſh character; a pro- 


* 
* 
— 


vil law as well as moſt of his time; he wrote Latin 
with eaſe and purity, and few of his contemporaries | 
excelled him in the knowledge of the Greek language. 
He is ſaid to have felt ſome remorſe in his laſt mo- 
ments for the cruel perſecutions he had carried on a- 
poo the proteſtants, andtohavecxclaimed,; Ihave 


out the nation, and 8 in an ill humour on ac- 
count of her huſband's abſence, ſpent her time in 
extorting money from her people, in order to ſatisfy | 
his demands. She levied a loan of ſixty thouſand | 
pounds upon a thouſand 1 of whoſe compli- 
ance ſhe was moſt aſſured; but that ſum being not 
 fufficient, ſhe exacted a general loan from all who 
poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year. This lying heavy on 
the gentry, many of them were obliged to diſmiſs 
their ſervants, to enable them to comply with her 
demands; and as theſe ſervants, having no means of 
ſubſiſtence, frequently turned thieves and robbers, | 
the queen publiſhed a proclamation, to oblige their | 
former maſters to take them again into their ſer- 
Vice,” She raiſed ſixty thouſand marks from ſeven. 
thouſand yeomen, and rhirty- ſix thouſand pounds 
ſrom the merchants. Commerce was interrupted by 
her rapaciouſneſs, The Engliſh company ſettled at 
Antwerp, refuſing to lend her forty thouſand | 
_ ſhe diſſembled her reſemment, on ey _ | 
ght and ſhipped uantities of cloth for 
duerp fir f and Hen laid an embargo on the 
ſhips, and obliged the merchants not only to lend 
der the forty thouſand pounds ſheatfirſt demanded, 
dut to en age for the payment of twenty thouſand, 
more, mg to ſubmit to an arbitrary impoſition of 
wenty ſhillings on each piece. Being informed 
me time after, that the Italian merchants had! 
ſupped above forty thouſand pieces of cloth for che 
vant, tor whieh they were to pay the uſual impo- 
7 7 of a crown a piece, ſhe emered into an ee. 
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14 from being juſtices of the peace; and another, 
0 
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nalties. Upon which the queen, vexed at their in- 


prohibited the foreigners from making any expor- 
tation; for which ſhe received from the Engliſh 
merchants fiſty thouſand pounds, and four crowns 


on each piece of cloth they exported; She in vain 


attempted. to borrow great ſums abroad, but had ſo 


little credit, that though ſheoffered the city of An- 


twerp fourteen per cent. for thirty thouſand pore, 
ſhe could not obtain this ſum, until ſhe obliged the 
le 


| city of London to be her ſecurity. Thus the em- 
ployed the baſeſt expedients to raiſe ee 
which ſhe had no other viſible occaſion, but to ſup- 
| ply the demands of Philip, who appeared entirely 


|]. indifferent about any thing that related to her. 
church, the tenths, firſ fruits, and all the impro- 


iations that remained in the hands of the crown; | 
ut though the queen herſelf was chiefly affected by 
this bill it met with great oppoſition from the com- | 


He was become maſter of the wealth of America, 
and of the richeſt and moſt extenſive dominions in 
Europe, by the voluntary reſignation of his father, 
Charles V. who being diſguſted. with the world, 


vas reſolved to ſeek that tranquillity and happineſs 


in a private retreat, which he bad ſought in nin, 


amidſt the tumults of war, and the reſtleſs projects 
of ambition. He ſummoned the ſtates of the Ne- 

| therlands, and ſeating himſelf, for the laſt time, ou 
the throne, informed his ſubjects of the reaſons of 


his reſignation ; and after devolving his authori 
on Philip, told him; that his paternal tenderne 


made him weep, when he reflected on the burden 


he laid upon him, and that the great and only duty 
of a prince, was to ſtudy the happineſs of his peo- 


ple. A few months after Charles reſigned his other 


dominions to his ſon, and failed to Spain, retired 
into the monaſtery of St. juſt, which being ſeated 


| was negligent in 
found diſſembler: and of a proud, vindictive, and 
cruct diſpoſition, He underſtood the canon and ei- 


thus procured the affitince of the Englith, Phili 
paſſed over tu the Low: Countries while his gene 


Quintin. As the 


ſew days to compel it to ſurrender: but the 


in a happy climate, amidſt numberleſs beauties of 
nature, he had choſen for his retreat. He was ſoon 


ſenſible of the ingratitude of Philip, his ſon, who 
the ſmall penſion he had 
He employed his leiſure 


yl 
reſerved for himſelf, 
hours in examining the controverſies in divinity, 


| which he had hitherto only conſidered in a political 
light; and in imitating the works of the moſt fa- 
mous artiſts and mechanics; of which he had been 


an admirer and encourager. Having amuſed him- 


ſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and watches, 


he thence remarked the impracticability of what had 


4 ſo much engaged his attention during his reigh-; 
and how impoſhble it was, that he, who could never 
frame two machines that would go exactly alike, 
could ever be able to make all mankind agree in 
The emperor lived a recluſe in 


the ſame opinions. 
his retreat about two years. 

Philip now preparing ſor a war with 
France, was deſirous of engaging 
England in the quarrel; and though the queen was 


, | 1 #} 


| extremely averſe to it, her fondneſs for him made 


her exert her utmoſt endeavours to engage th na- 


tion to enter into his views. This was, however, 
II openly oppoſed by cardinal Pole, and many other 


counſellors, who inſiſted on the marriage articles, 
which er ee hee againſt it. Philip, in 
order to ſup 

on the twentieth of March; and the nation was ſoon 
after alarmed with an account; that a: rebellion Was 
broke out in the northern parts of the kingdom. 
One Thomas Stafford, and others, were detected. in 
a deſign to ſurprize Scarborough, and a confeſſion 
being extorted from them, that Henry, the French 


monarch, had encouraged them in that attempt, it 


was reſolved to make this act of hoſtility, with 


round of a 
uarrel, and war was declared againſt, rance about 4 


others of a like doubtful nature, the 


e middle of June, with great ſolemnity. | 


the duke of Savoy, ſtrengthened wich dhe und ion 


of a body of Britiſh forces entered Picardyand $t. 


and deſended by a weale garriſon, he 
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ort his partizans, returned to England 
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place was but poorly fortified, © 
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nor, admiral Coligni, thinking it his duty to ſave 


ſo important a fortreſs, threw himſelf into the town, 
and with a few battalions of French and Scots, and 
by his exhortations, ericouraged the ſoldiers to make 
a vigorous defence. In the mean time he ſent an 
expreſs to his uncle Montmorency, the conſtable, 


requeſting a reinforcement, That general accord- 


i hy advanced towards St. Quintin, at the head of 
in order to facilitate the —— 5 
c 
duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt generals of his 
informed of the conſtable's deſign, attacked the 
reinforcement with ſuch fury, that not more than 
five hundred men entered the place. Animated 


his whole army, 


throwing a body of forces into the town. 


age, 


With this ſucceſs; he fell upon the conſtable, routed 


his Whole army, and took him priſoner. Two | 
thouſand five hundred of the enemy fell on the field 
of battle, among whom were ſeveral noblemen of 


the firſt diſtinction; This defeat filled France with 


of Bedford, and the count of Egmont, at the head 
of wur thoufand men, to make an inroad into 


Prance. The inhabitants of Paris were ſo terrified, 
thut they began to fortify their city; and had the | 
duke of Savoy marched directly to the capital, he 


| had; in all probability, made himſelf maſter of the 
place; but he continued the ſiege of St. Quintin, 
which, by the bravery of the admiral, beld out ſe- 


ventcen days, when it was taken by ſtorm, and that 


Hant officer, with his brother, and all who had 
{tirvived of the garriſon, were made priſoners. The 
noble conduct of the admiral, in defending the 
place, faved France; for the Spaniards loſt a favour- 
able opportunity of | puſhing their conqueſts, till 
the advanced ſeaſon obliged them to go into winter 
quarters, 3 15 15 . 


uiſe, who had been recalled with his 


Army from Italy, now attempted, in the depth of 
winter, an enterprize, which France, in her greateſt | 
-proſperity, had always conſidered as impracticable, | 


Not content with fortifying the frontiers of the 
kingdom, the duke reſolved to attempt the reduc- 
tion ot Calais. This place was defended by lord 


Wentworth, an experienced officer; but the garri- | 
ſon conſiſted only of five hundred ſoldiers, and 
It was ſurrounded | 


about two hundred townſmen. 
by moruſſes on the land fide, and could only be ap- 
proached by a dyke, at the head of which was a 
bridge, defended by a fort called Newenham, about 
a quarter of a mile from the town. Near this fort 


Wwas'tnother, called St. Agatha; and the entrance of 
by a caſtle, called Ryſ- ] 


the harbour was defend 
-hank. Such was the ſituation of Calais when Guiſe 
far down. before it; when it was not imagined the 


ſuſſered at St. Quintin. When the duke began his 
march to Calais, a French fleet was ſent into the 
'4hannet, under pretence of cruiſing on the tradin 
veſſels bf the Engliſh, but in reality to aſſiſt the 
unt forces ih their operations. The firſt attempt 
of the French was againſt fort Agatha, which t 

knglim, after a 25 ant defence, were forced to 
abundon The gar viſon, however, threw themſelves 


nig tert Newenham; which was immediately inveſt- 


bye che enemy. At the fame time the French 
. gronnnades Ryſbank, and both forts became 
Ugtenabte. Wentworth ſuw the neceſſity. of aban- 
;NorMihg; cheſe places the greater part of his garriſon 
«bitte &nplojed in defending them: he therefore 
gave orders or their capitulating with the enemy, 
unc golning him in Calais, which, without their 
alliſtunge, be Was in no condition td defend. The 


und Were 
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permitted to retire into the town: but thoſe 
in the Ry bank were not ſo fortunate the French | 
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J loſt two hundred men, and the 
conſternation; and the duke of Savoy, to improve 
the advantage he had gained, diſpatched the duke 


| 


(pa#rtfoh At. Ne wenham followed his inſtructions, | 


officer refuſed to ſign any capitulation ; ang ha 
garriſon were obliged to furrender priſoners 500 

All acceſs to Calais was now totally cut off; gp 
the duke of Guiſe formed, with prodigious laho,. 
a road. conſtructed with pitched hürdfes, throug! 


| the moraſs, by the help of which a large derach,.: 


ment of his army lodged themſelves behind for, 
heights, near the walls of the town. Here th . 
| erected a battery of fifteen pieces of lar a 
againſt the caſtle, in which'a practicable breach was 
ſoon made. D'Andelot, brother to Coligni, wa; 
now ordered to draw the water out of the ditch, 
and ſucceſsfully executed the taſk in one night, The 
next day the duke ordered a general aſſault, which 
was made with ſuch fury, that the breach was car. 
ried by ſtorm, and the French effected a lodgment 
in the caſtle. During the enſuing night, Went 
worth endeavoured to recover that poſt, but having 


French pouring 
ſuch numbers into the caſtle, he thought es 5 


| ther reſiſtance would be madneſs, and according] 


capitulated on the following terms, the beſt he could 
obtain in his diſtreſſed ſituation : “ That he himſelf 
ſhould remain a priſoner of war, with fifty of the 
chief officers of his garriſon; that the reſt ſhould 
be at liberty to retire, either to England or Flan- 


ders; and that the place, with all its proviſions, am- 


munition, cannon, and riches, ſhould be immediate. 
ly delivered up.“ This capitulation was ſigned on 
the ſeventeenthof January. Ham and Guiſnes were 


taken by the twenty-ſecond, and in leſs than thirt 


days, the duke of Guiſe reduced what had coſt Ed. 


| ward, III. a ſiege of eleven months, at the head of 
an army fluſhed with glory, acquired in the fields 


of Creily, Mary, even that unfeeling queen, was ſo 


| ſenſibly affected with the loſs of Calais, that ſhe 


| 5 II abandoned herſelf to grief, and repeatedly declared 
| 4. L The vigilant and active duke of | 
A. D. 1658. 


to thoſe about her,“ That her end was approach- 


ing, and that ſhe ſhould never recover the effects of 


this misfortune.” Murmurs and complaints now 
prevailed throughout the kingdom; the miniltry 
could not attempt a vindication of their conduct; 
while the queen ſuffered all the pangs of the moſt 
ore rn. diſappointment. | 

In the month of April, the dauphin of France 
eſpouſed Mary, queen of Scotland ; and in June, 
Philip, king of Spain, obtained a complete victory 
over the French at Gravelines, where the general 
de Termes and his principal officers were taken 
priſoners. The Scots, prompted by French coun- 


| cils, beginning to move on the borders, the Engliſh 


were. under a neceſſity of attending to their de- 
tence at home. Mary's repoſe and ſecurity ſeem- 
ing to be threatened by this cloſe alliance betwoen 
France and Scotland, it was found neceſſary to call 


| | a parliament, to obtain ſupplies for her exhauſted 
French could be able to undertake any enterprize || 


.6f-conſequence;' ſo ſoon after the defeat they had || 


treaſure ; on which ſhe obtained a fifteenth, a ſub- 
ſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on land, and two 
ſhillings and eight pence on goods. The clergy 
likewiſe granted eight ſhillings in the pound, 1 
oportions, within four years. Ihe 

o paſſed an act, confirming all the 
fales and grants of the crown lands, already made 
by the queen, or that ſhould, be made during the 
ſeven enſuing years. One Copley, a member, having 
expreſſed his apprehenſions, that the queen, under 
ſanction of this dangerous act, might alienate even 
the crown itſelf to the prejudice. of the lawful heit, 
was, for his preſumption, with ſame others, com- 


mitted to the Tower. 


Throughout this whole | inglorious reign, the 
liſh were under great apprehenſions with reſ- 
| pect to the ſucceſſion, and the life of the lady Elize- 


th. The queen's violent hatred of that prince, 

broke out on every occaſion; and it requirgd all 

lip's prudence and authority to prevent its pr 
eing the moſt fatal effects. Elizabeth retired into the 


hi- 


country and being ſenſible that ſhe was ſurrounder 
: tp 41 
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|  hout intermeddling in buſineſs, or geing much 4 
1 any While ſhe remained in this dull and in- 


55 ſituatlon, the Swediſh ambaſſador made her 


to the queen. The ambaſſador replied, that his 


ly to her ſiſter. The princeſs would, however, 
allow him to proceed no farther. The affair, not- 
vichſtanding, coming to the queen's knowledge, ſhe | 
thanked. her for this inſtance of duty, and deſired to 
know bow ſhe liked the propoſal of the Swediſh 
monarch. Though Elizabeth was expoſed to many 
| mortifications and dangers, ſhe reſolved. not to make 
uſe of the relief this match would have afforded her, 
and covered her refuſal with. expreſſing a fond at- 
rachment to a ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe pre- 
ferred to any other, She likewiſe ſhewed great 

rudence. in concealing her religious ſentiments, | 
and cluding. all the n! that were put to her 
on that delicate ſubject. During theſe tranſactions, 
the perſecution again raged in England with infer- : 
nal fury. Thirty-nine proteſtants ſuffered martyr- 
dom in different parts of England, © 


The health of qucen Mary had for ſome time 
been in a declining ſtate, On miſtaking her dropſy 
for a pregnancy, ſhe, had uſed an improper regimen, ' 
which, daily increaſed her diſorder. Every reflection 
was now a ſubject of torment, begun in this world, 
and ſtruck a dagger in her heart. The 1 | 
worm, that never dies, began to gnaw its vital 
ſtrings. The conſciouſneſs of having incurred the 
hatred of her ſubjects: the idea of Elizabeth's ſuc-, 
ceeding to the crown; her fears, that the catholic. 
religion would be expoſed. to danger; her dejection 
for the loſs of Calais, with which ſhe was deeply 
affected; and above all, her grief for the abſence of, 
her huſband, who, ſhe, knew, intended ſoon to re- 
turn to Spain, to ſettle during the remainder of his 
liſe; theſe melancholy reflections preying upon her! 


* 


- 


mind with the greateſt violence, threw her into a 
complication of diſorders, attended with a lingering |: 
fever, of which ſhe died on the ſeventeenth of No- 
vember, in the forty-third year of her age, after a 


hort, a cruel, and unhappy reign of five years, four: | 
months, and eleyen days. She was interred at 


Weſtminſler, in the chapel of her grand father 
Henry VII. Some writers have been of opinion, 
that this unworthy queen had a ſerious ſenſe of re- 
gion; but can we call that profeſſion, however 
Cſtinguiſhed, by the ſacred peaceful name of reli- 


gion, which prompts men to be guilty of ſavage || 


cruelty, and is deſtitute of all the ſocial virtues? 


There are, we acknowledge a few devout. pieces. | 


Kant, compoſed by Mary, Styrpe. has preſerved! ' 
three of her medirations and prayers ; and at the 
dire of Queen Catharine Parr, ſhe began to tran- 


late Erafmus's paraphraſe on St, John, but aſter, 


dad made a ſmall progreſs in it, ſhe left the ret 
Dr. Mallet her chaplain. _ Eraſmus. ſays, that ſhe 
"rote very good Latin letters, but her French ones 
ae poor performances, Styrpe has printed one 
rom the Cotton library, in anſwer, to a haughty 
mandate from. her. be e on his reſolving to 
marry the lady Elizabeth to the duke of Savoy, 
ganſt the inclinations, of the queen, and that 
Pninceſs: in which he bids the ſormer examine her 
daulctence, whether her repugnance does not pro- 
15 from. obſtinacy; and ; inſolently tells her, that 
1 " arliament went contrary. to his requeſt, he 
* d lay the blame on her. The mortified Mary, 

1 molt abject manner, and the moſt wretched 


nit, ſubmitting entirely to his will, profeſſes to be 
buſland,. den to him, than, any. other wife to 4 


wobtäin her conſent, he would next, as a King, ap- 


e — "6 * * N , ; poi SU * . ne 
ſpent her time in, readipg and ſtudy, 


no ole ok marriage in the name of his maſter. | 
be i aſked, whether the propoſal had been made 


— I ET Ie II — — 


Other of her letters are preſerved in Hayne's ſtate 
papers; we wich we could add alſo a few of her vir- 
tues : but we ſhall here drop the curtain, her true 
portrait having been faithfully delineated in the 
hiſtory of her reign. Cardinal Pole, who had long 
laboured under an intermitting fever, died rhe ſame 


d leman, to pai | day with the queen. He was a prelate remarkable 
o de ought it his, duty as 2 gentleman, to pay | 
1 to herſelf; and if he was ſo happy as. | 


for his candour and ſweetneſs of temper, and was 
eſteemed by all who knew the value of thoſe amiable 
qualities. In times, when ſuch cruel perſecutions: 
were raiſed againſt the reformers, Pole experienced 
not the hatred of proteſtants. 

In this reign a law was pafſed by which the 
number of horſes, arms, and furniture was fixed, 
with which each perſon, according to the largeneſs 
of his fortune, ſhould be provided for the defence 
of the kingdom. For inftance, a man of a thou- 
ſand Ms a year was obliged to maintain at his 
own expence, fix horſes for his demi-lances, three 
of which, at leaſt, were to be furniſhed with ſuffi- 
cient harneſs, ſteel ſaddles, and proper weapons: he 
was obliged to have forty ortet furniſhed; fifty 
almain reverts, or inſtead of them, forty coats of 
plate, corſſets or brigandines furniſhed ; forty pikes, 
thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of arrows, thirty ſteel 
caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or halberts, 
twenty haquebuts, and twenty morions, or ſallets. 
This methed was, doubtleſs, ſubject to many in- 
conveniencies; but the revenues of the crown, and 
the ſupplies of parliament, were ſo inconſiderable, 
that there was no other method of equipping the 
troops. The revenue of England, at that time, was 
very little more than three hundred thouſand pounds 

a year. FFF 

155 e Engliſh having diſcovered a paſſage to 
Archangel, during the reign of Edward VI. a bene- 
ficial trade had been eſtabliſhed with Muſcovy. 
| fr a ſolemn embaſſy was ſent by the Czar to 
queen Mary, which ſeems to have been the firſt that 
had been ſent by that empire to any European 
prince. The ambaſfadors were ſhipwrecked on the 


_—_— 


| coaſt of Scotland; but being hoſpitably entertained 
in that kingdom, proceeded on their journey, and 


were received in London with great pomp and ſo- 
e ; wet 10 

In this reign we find the firſt general law in relation 
to highways, which were appointed to be repaired 
by pariſh duties all over England : but the arts and 
ſciences had made a very ſmall progreſs, and neither 
commerce, nor the marine of England had yet ob- 
tained a reſpectable footing. Hollingſhed, who 
lived in the next reign, gives a rude account of the 
preceding generation; and Eraſmus imputes the 
frequent plagues in England to the ſlovenly habits 
of the people. The floors, ſays he, are commonly 
of clay ſtrewed with ruſhes, under which lies unmo- 
leſted an antient collection of beer, greaſe, fragments, 
bones, excrements of dogs and cats, and every thing 
that is naſty, Indeed we may form an idea of the 
ſmall progreſs of the arts, with reſpect to refinement 
and elegance, about this time, from a perſon of no 


. 


| 


hold, paying only thirty ſhillings a year, of our pre- 
ſent money, for his houſe in Channel Row, London, 
Labour and proviſions were only about a. fourth of 
the preſent price. Fee e 3 
C!!! 160 be HS Zn; . e £ 
Mamoirs of the life 'of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, the 

179 0 ene 5 of Canterbury. on 
Allacton, in the county of Nottingham, was the 
birth place of this eminent prelate: who was born 
July 2, 1489. His family was antient, and came 
in with William the Conqueror. He was catly de- 
prlved of his father Thomas Cratmer, Eſq; and 


mother to Cambridge, at the age of ſourteen, se- 


cording to the cuſtom of thoſe umes, He took the _ 


4 | « 


4 


* 


lels rank than the comptroller of Edward VI. houſ- 


after no extraordinary education, was ſehr, by His. 


. 


) 
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| | oſen ſellow of Jeſus col- || pope's ſupremacy was univerſally exploded: 
1 N ſubtle 110 uſcleſs | naſteries, Kc. ge royed; and that valuable back oe 
Audi, of thoſe days, ſoon became celebrated for his “ The Erudition of a Chriſtian Man,” way let forth 
gh e e beg” Heb ths If IC ee or lenge fo mh e 
70 5 : , i ö ild-bed, within the e , » infinite 
ried ; but his wife dying in chil "of Enter wh the lord Cromwell, his con? 
friend and affociate, were not only tranſlated, but 
introduced into every pariſh, And * the trang,.. 


tion was received with inexpreſſible joy: every one, 


"i year, he was re-elected fellow of Jeſus : a favour fo | 
| * gratefully acknowledged by him, that he choſe to | 
= 3 an offer of a a more 16 eng, 
in cardinal Wolſey's new ſeminary, at Oxford, rather It | 7. : 
than relinquiſh lends who had ſhewn ſuch regard oy ha „ 1 7 f SY hy 9 er rnn 
a4 p 10 ar 1823, he commenced doctor in divi- | Rane to read on purpoſe, that they might peruſe 
n at eſteem for theological I it: and even litile children crowded with eayerne; 
F lecturer in his on || to hear it!“ One cannot fail to reflect, on this 
| reigien⸗ ve ler FL 1 2 7 one of II caſion, how much we are bound to prize this 8 
ch 1 75 ny 1 55 ſcience. In which office he || treaſure, which we enjoy ſo perfeMly: and how much 
5 incipall inculcated the doctrine of the holy I to contend againſt every attempt of thoſe enemic; 
e nal ol neglected, as being of in- [| and that church, which would deprive us of it, and 
diſpenſible neceſſity for the profeſſors of that 2 again i al. cam and ſehoolmen, to igno- 
knowledge. The plague 17 9 ᷓ J 1 7 10 50 Fry eher Ke might roceed with true judgment 
Lee bro eee Ghote falling fte | Cranmer made a collection of their opinions from 
, Hh with Gardiner and Fox, one the ſecretary, {| the works of the antient fathers and later doctors; 
"tht Sher anoner of king Ment 4 dt trondts (OC REP BIND Barnet Bw tw6 vchmeris fl 
e N W ne et i upon th | welt then fix volumes of Sante coll k 
mon ſubject of diſcourſe in thoſe days, came upon I there N e 1 Uk er ad 95 
the carpet: when Cranmer adviling an application ons in 1 1 bh . * 5 . 
. O90 900 ger 4 bore bet 7 5 Wa 1 i his r and Gifinterefted conttinty by 
CITY „ 2 his fince 
eg: e ere Him tothe king: his noble oppoſition to Ute 15 2 called 
VVV 
write his thoughts on the ſubject; made him his e by himſelf, mo —_ 5 
chaplain, and admitted him into that favour and tix of ” 10 , va, be 10 55 vel . 
eſteein, which he never afterwards forfeited, 1 erated biſhop o 10 on "tp u 8 * ee . 
In the year 1530, he was ſent by the king, with a || the peruſal of the people, in his cathedral of &. 
ſolemn embaſſy, to diſpute on the ſubject of the di- ie is ee ee e Fd Ser 
Rom WAA 8 wy 77 eee a reſtleſs "nd Kir was no proteſlant in his heir 
ome he delivered his book | | ; Ar ; ' eart, 
eee, inſt or CHniners"Garditer in pe 
| ify it 1 | [ ; but ver | 5 AF "1 
ee ya er whe ein , nonz . 0 was indefatigable: he cauſed him to be ac- 
1 5 to oppole him: while in private conferences J cuſed 5 4 ; and 1 1 ion 
rag ig | - - 50 n 5 17805 ittired* > the Tower. - The King Ferctived their malice; 
contrary to the law of God. The pope conſtituted J to er. The K d their malice; 
him © Penltenclars General of England,” and diſ- and one evening, on Forged 9 "op 
oo og Ly eee ee ba 
hos! Air [ Ae in the famous | it, came down to pay his reſpects, and was e 
Oſiander to declare the king's 8 6 | wy Fig wing, . Hes bool ora N coat 
750 e een n 1 2 | cuſations ol herefy, faction. &c. which were laid 
While he was abſent the great 8 War- _ him ; _ as of i e Fro . 
| ham died: Henry, convinced of Cranmer's merit, {| articles :=the archbiſhop modeſtly replied, 

; im: 1d not know ſelf ro be of the 
TT. ͤ e 
; | 1385 Ne ack, pts Addaved eſirous, by all eee of having offended againft them. 5 hen 
EL - means, to decline this high ſtation : for he had a Il the king, ꝓuttin on an air of p . . 

true and primitive ſenſe of the office. But a ſpitit | If his bed-chamber could ny e 0 . 
ſo different from the churchmen of his times Nimu- J tictes? The archbiſhop confeſſed, tr ee 
1 | lated the king's reſolution : and the more reluQance | ried in Germany, before his gin ed 
| | Cranmer ſhewed, the greater i Henry * — || ee, Bl Hs PAI 3 10 Sher with 

erted. He was Or Tues on March $0, 153 moat w . 8 1 _— cock Seay 
; 18 0 bh ow 1 fied, Ut his bee om 110 bathe diſcovered the whole plot that was 
gain the ach of allegiance, See. to-bim. For de laid agar kim: have bim g ring of great vale" 
. againſt the oath of allegiance, &c. to im. For he aid again 4 ir oY. Aa bel 
| ee Daly with the Fe: -_ ee = produce, 5 mA n m yr no fammmoned 
| eee eee ee eee vert wn 
| *” Hy ena digreeably employed. ax the firſt erte, I tn the W dint eve open; rated bin 0 
: le was diſagreeably employed, as the firſt ſervice | inthe 10 yy amongſt Ros ir dag wor 
he did the king, in pronouncing the ſentence of bis his admiſſion with haughty conte on | duced the 
_ ., divorce from queen Catharine : and next in Joining | have ſent him to my Ages A — 
„ his. hands with Anna Boleyn: the conſequence ring; and gained his enemies Maſt dere ol (eV 
; which. marriage was the birth of Elizabeth, ta | from Henry, and himſelf rhe highelt degree 
Whom de zodfather, And as the queen was lng 
greatly intereſted in the reſormation, the fricnds to 
that work began ro conceive hi 
| | pa ata: 3 > " 
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rity and tadoͥ, mu. 3 
ef jr this occaſion he ſhewed that lenity ant 
A and, I mildnefs which always diſtingu ſhed 5 1 ſorgne 
ſuccels, The || perſecuted any of his enemies, nay free!y 


even 


* 
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inſtance of it, whic 


confidence a 


und had imbibed all the ſpirit of a reformer. This 


n the inveterate Gardiner, on his writing a ſup- 
dlieatory letter to him for that end. And now we | 


vith him t 


are upon the ſubject of the archbiſhop's readineſs to 


ar + and forget injuries, we may relate a pleaſant. || 
Ene ef ie, h hap] ned ſome time before | 

5 wife, whom he married 
at Cambridge, was kinſwoman to the hoſteſs at the 


this, The archbiſhop's fir 


Dolphin Inn, and boarded there: and he often re- 


ſorting thither on that account, the popiſh party 


iſed a ſtory, that he was hoſtler to that Inn, 
10 Bever had tha benefit of a learned education. 
This idle ſtory a Yorkſhire prieſt had with great 
erted, in an alehouſe which he uſed 
to frequent ; railing at the archbiſhop, and ſaying, 
that he had no more learning than a gooſe. Some 
of the pariſh informed lord Cromwell of this; and 


the prieſt was committed to the Fleet priſon. When. 


he had been there nine or ten weeks, he ſent a re- 


lation of his to the archbiſhop, to beg his pardon |] 


| 


and to ſue for his diſcharge. The archbiſhop in- 
ſtantly ſent for him, and, after a gentle reproof, 
aſked the prieſt whether he knew him? to which he 


anſwering, No; the archbiſhop expoſtulated with 
him, why he ſhould then make ſo free with his cha- 


ner? The prieſt excuſed himſelf by ſaying he was 


clined to try what a ſcholar he was, he ſhould have 
liberty to oppoſe him in whateverſcience he pleaſed, 


The prieſt humbly aſked his pardon, and confeſſed: [| 
himſelf to be very ignorant, and to underſtand no- [} 
thing but his mother tongue. No doubt, then, ſaid }| 
Cranmer, you are well verſed in the Engliſh Bible, | 
and cananſwer any queſtions outofthat ; pray tell me, 
ho was David's father? The prieſt ſtood ſtill a while 
to conſider; but at laſt told the archbiſnop he could 


not recollect his name. Tell me then, ſays Cran- 
mer, who was Solomon's father? The poor prieſt 
replied, that he had no ſkill in genealogics, and 
could not tell, The Oy then adviſing him 
to frequent alehouſes leſs, and 

admoniſhing him not to accuſe others for want of 
learning, till he was maſter of ſome himſelf, diſ- 
charged him out of cuſtody, and ſent him hometo 


his cure. Theſe may ſerve as inſtances of his cle- | 


ment temper, The King, who was a good diſcerner 


from. three cranes to three pelicans, feeding their 


that theſe birds ſhould ſignify to him, that he 
Might to be ready, like the pelican, to ſhed his 
blood for his young ones, brought up in the faith of 
Chriſt; for, ſaid the king, you are like to be tried, 


event proved the 05 to be no bad prophet. 
In the year 1546, 
his only ſon Edward, who was godſon to Cranmer, 


excellent young prince, influenced no leſs by his: 
on inclinations than by the advice of Cranmer and 
the other triends of reformation, was. diligent in 
every endeavour to promote it. Homilies were 
compoſed by. the archbiſhop, and a catechiſm +. 

falmus's notes on the New 'Teſtament tranſlated, 
nd fixed in churches ; the ſacrament adminiſtered: 
in both kinds; and the liturgy uſed in the vulgar: 
ongue: Ridley, the archbiſhop's great friend, and 


dne of the brighteſt lights of the Engliſh reforma- 


ton, was equally zealous in the good cauſe: and 


| archbiſhop drew up the fofty-two! 
ticles of religion, which were 'reviſed by other 
ſhops and divines4 as through him he liad per- 


fectly conquered all his ſcruples reſpecting the doe 


ne of the corporeal preſence, and. publiſhed a 
much eſteemed treariſe, entitled, A Defence of the 
* and catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the 


Wo Blood-of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 1b -- 
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| miſſion was given to biſhop Bonner and biſhop . 


3 


4 
z 


miſſion from the pope (for not appearing before 
FOR IITTNS, © they had cited dum, he 


| thority, and fer his hand to it} * W 
Having done this, he thought himſelf obliged in 
conſcience to join the lady Jane: but her ſhort- lived 


ſuaded to exclude his ſiſters, and to bequeath the 


crown to that duke's amiable and every way de- 


ſerving daughter, the Lady Jane Gray. The arch» 


biſhop did his ucmoſt to oppoſe this alteration in 
the fucceſſion 5 but the king was over- ruled; the 
will was made, and ſubſcribed by the council and 
the judges. The archbiſhop was ſent for laſt of all; 


and required to ſubſcribe ; but he anſwered, that he 


could not do it without perjury; having ſworn to 
the entail of the crown on the two princeſſes Mary 


and Elizabeth. To this the king replied, That the 
| Judges, who being beſt ſkilled in the conſtitution, 


ought to be regarded in this point, had aſſured 
him, that notwithſtanding that entail, he might law- 
fully bequeath the crown to lady Jane. The arch- 


| biſhop deſired to diſcourſe with them himſelf about 
jn drink: but this Cranmer told him was a double 8 
fault; and then let him know, that if he were in- 


it; and they all agreeing, that he might lawfully 
ſubſcribe the king's will, he was at laſt prevailed 
with to reſign his own private ſcruples to their au- 


A 


power ſoon expired; when Mary and perſecution 
mounted the throne; and Cranmer could expect no- 


thing leſs than what enſued ; attainder, impriſon- 


ment, deprivation and death. R@_ +: rt 
The Tower was crowded with priſoners ;: inſo- 


| much that Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer and Bradford, 


were all put into one chamber; which they were ſo 


far from thinking an inconvenience, that on the 
|| ee they bleſſed God for the opportunity of 
is ſtudy more, and n 


converſing together; reading and comparing the 


| ſcriptures, confirming themſelves in the true faith, 
and mutually exhorting each other to conſtancy in 

Profeſſing it, and patience in ſuffering for it! 

In April, 15 54, the archbiſhop, with biſhop Rid- 
| ley and Latimer, was removed from the Tower to 
of men, remarking the implacable hatred of his J 
enemies towards him, changed his coat of arms || 


Windſor, and from thence to Oxford, to diſpute 
with ſome ſelect perſons of both univerſities ! but 


alas! what farces are difputations, where the fate of 
young with their own blood: and told his grace, |} men is fixed, and every word is miſconſtrued ! and 
4. ſuch was the caſe here: for on April the 2oth, 
| Cranmer was brought to St. Mary's, before the 
|, queen's commiſſioners, and Ng to ſubſcribe the 
4 popiſh articles, he was pronounce 
you will ſtand to your tackling at length.” The || ſentence of condemnation was paſſed upon him. 
I Upon which he told them, that he appealed from 
ing Henry left his crown to |} 


| an heretic, and 


their unjuſt ſentence, to that of the Almighty: and 


| that he truſted to be received into his preſence in 

heaven, for maintaining the truth of whoſe ſpiritual 
| preſence at the altar, he was there condemned. 
After this his fervants were diſmiſſed from their at- 
tendence, and himſelf cloſely confined in Bocardo, 
the priſon of the city of Oxford, But this ſentence 


being void in law, as the pope's authority was 
wanting, a new commiſſion was ſent from Rome in 


the year 15561 and in St. Mary's church, at tho. 


high altar, the court ſat and tried the already con- 
demned Cranmer. He was here well nigh too 
ſtrong ſor N e and if reaſon and truth could 
have prevailed, chere would have been no doubt 
who ld have been "acquitted and who con- 
demned. The February following a new com- 


Thirlby, for the degradation of the archbiſhop. 
When he came down to Oxford he was brought 
before them: and after. they had read their com- 


was de- 
clared 
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clared contumacious, though they themſelves had 
kept him a cloſe priſoner)—Bonner, in a ſcurrilous 
oration, inſulted over him in the moſt unchriſtian 
manner, for which he was often rebuked by biſhop 
Thirlby, who wept, and declared it the moſt ſorrow- 
ful ſcene in his whole life. In the commiſſion it was 
declarcd that the cauſe had been impartially heard 


at Rome: the witneſſes on both ſides examined, and | 


the archbiſhop's counſel allowed to make the beſt 
defence for him they could : at the roading this, the 
archbiſhop could not help crying out, God! 


what lies are theſe; that I, being continually in pri- 


ſon, and not ſuffered to have counſel or advocate at 
home, ſhould produce witneſſes and appoint my 
counſel at Rome! God muſt needs puniſh this ſhame- 
leſs and open lying! When Bonner had finiſhed his 
invective, they proceeded to degrade him; and that 
they might make him as ridiculous as they could, 


the epiſcopal habit which they put on him, was made | 


of canvas and old clouts: Bonner, mean time, by way 
of triumph and mockery, callin him Mr. Canter- 
| bury, and the like. He bore all with his wonted 
fortitude and patience; told them, the degradation 
gave him no concern, for he had long deſpiſed thoſe 

ornaments : but when they came to take away his 
croſier, he held it faſt, and delivered his appeal to 
ings « I appeal to the next general coun- 
eil.“ When ep had ſtripped him of all his habits, 
they put upon his jacket, a poor ycoman-beadle's 
gown, thread-bare and ill-ſhaped, and a townſman's 
cap; and ſo delivered him to the ſecular power, 
to be carried back to priſon, where he was kept 
entirely deſtitute of 1 4g and totally ſecluded 
from his friends, Nay ſuch was the iniquity of the 
times, that a gentleman was taken into cuſtody 
by Bonner, and nearly eſcaped a trial, for giving 
the poor archbiſhop ſome money to buy him a 
dinner! | bong uk 7 - 
lle had been impriſoned now almoſt three years; 
and death ſhould have immediately followed his 
entence and degradation ; but his cruel enemies re- 
erved him for greater miſery and inſult, Every 
engine that 1 be thought of was employed to 


ſhake his conſtancy ; but in vain: he held faſt the 


profeſſion of his faith without wavering. Nay, 
even when he ſaw the barbarous martyrdom of his 
dear companions Ridley and Latimer, he was ſo far 
from ſhrinking, that he not only prayed to God to 
ſtrengthen them ; but alſo by their example, to ani- 
mate him to a patient expe 
the ſame fiery trial, — 

But, at length, the papiſts determined to try what 
gentle treatment would effect: they removed him 
trom priſon to the ou s of the dean of Chriſt 
church, urged "my perſu 
and too much melted his gentle nature by the falſe 
ſun- ſhine of pretended civility and reſpect. Yet 
this availed not, till they again changed their con- 
duct, and, with ſeverity enough, confined him to a 
loathſome priſon. This was more than the infir- 
mities of ſo old a man could ſupport : the frailty of 
human nature prevailed: he began to waver: he 


fell; fell, but to riſe with ſuperior luſtre; and was in- 


duced to ſign fix different recantations, drawn from 
him by the malice of his enemies; who notwithſtand- 
ing determined not to ſpare his life : for nothing leſs 
than his death could ſatiate the gloomy queen; who 
ſaid, that “ as he had been the great promoter of 
hereſy, which had corrupted the whole nation, the 
abjuration, which was ſufficient in other caſes, ſhould 
— bet. his turn; for ſhe was reſolved he ſhould be 

urned,” ID „ 1 

. The archbiſhop had no ſuſpicion of ſuch a fate, 
deſigned that 
n publicly at St. 
ſed to havetriumphed 
5 the day inted, 
and the archbiſhop way 


* 


after what he had done: the papiſts 
= ſhould ſoon qr my recanta 

ary's; upon Which they propo 
in his death. Axcording 
Cole mounted the pulpit, 


YES LS a 


tion and endurance of 


| 


aſive and affecting motive: | 


—— 


_ 


q 


placed oppoſite to it on a low ſcaffold, a 


the thief on the croſs, encoura 


and maſſes ſhould. be ſaid for his 


f. : | 
contempt and ſcorn to the people l 


his converſion as the immediate work of God's in 


ſpiration; exhorted him to beat up with reſolution 


againſt the terrors of death; and by the example of 


ed him not to de. 
ſpair, ſince he was returned, though late, into the 
boſom of the church; and aſſured 155 that dirges 
ſoul in 
churches of Oxford. As ſoon as the A 
perceived from Cole's ſermon what was the blood 
decree, {truck with horror at the baſe inhumanity of 
theſe proceedings, he gave by all his geſtures, a full 
roof of the deep anguiſh of his ſoul. And at length 
being called upon by Cole, to declare his faith and 
reconciliation with the catholic church; he roſe with 
all poſſible dignity—and while the audience was 
wrapped in the moſt profound expectation, he 
kneeled down and repeated the following prayef: 


O Father of heaven! O Son of God, Redeemer 


of the world ! O Holy Ghoſt! proceeding from 
them both; three petſons and one God, have mercy 
upon me, moſt wretched and miſerable ſinner! 1 
who have offended both heaven and earth, and more 
gfievouſly than any tongue can expreſs, whither 
then may I go, or where ſhall 1 fly for ſuccour?— 
To heaven I may be.aſhamed to lift up mine eyes, 
and in earth I find no refuge: what ſhall I then do: 
ſhall I deſpair? God forbid ! O good God, thou art 


' merciful ! and refuſeſt none who come to thee for 


— 


ſuccour: to thee, therefore, do I run: to thee do [ 
humble myſelf, ſaying, O Lord God, my ſins be 
great, but yet have mercy upon me, for thy great 
'mercy ! O God the Son, thou waſt not made man, 
this great myſtery was not wrought, for few or 
ſmall offences! nor thou didſt not give thy Son 
unto death, O God the Father! for our little and 
ſmall fins only, but for all the greateſt ſins of the 
world: ſo that the ſinner return. unto thee with a 
penitent heart, as I do here at this preſent; where- 
fore have mercy upon me, O Lord! whoſe property 
is always to have mercy : for although my ſins be 
reat, yet thy mercy is greater! I crave nothing, 0 
ord! for my own merits, but for thy name's ſake, 
that it may be F thereby, and for thy dear 
Son, Jeſus Chriſt's ſake.— And now, therefore, Out 
Father,” &c. 4 „„ 
He then roſe up: exhorted the people to a con- 
tempt of this world; to obedience to their ſovereign, 
to mutual love and charity; he told them, that be- 
ing now on the brink of eternity, he would -declare 
unto them his faith without reſerve and diſſimu- 
lation. Then he repeated the apoſtle's creed, 
profeſſing his belief thereof, and of all things con- 
tained in the Old and New Teſtament. By ſpeak- 
ing thus in general terms, the attention of the au- 
dience was kept up: but amazement continued that 
attention, when they heard him, inſtead of reading 
his recantation, declare his great and unfeigned 
repentance for having been induced to ſubſcribe 
the popiſn errors: he lamented with many tears his 
rievous fall, and declared that the hand which had 

o offended, ſhould be burned before the reſt af his 
body. He then renounced the pope in moſt expreſs 
terms, and profeſſed his belief concerning the cuchae 
riſt to be the ſame, with what he had aſſerted in his 
book againſt Gardiner. „ 
This was a great diſappointment to the papiſts! 
they made loud clamours, and charged him with 
hypocriſy and falſhood ;. to which he meekly fe. 
plied, * That he was a plain man, and never had 
acted the hypocrite, but when he was ſeduced by 
them to a recantation.“ He would have gone on 
further; but Cole cried, Stop the heritic! 
mouth, and take him away.” Upon which the 


. 


| 


monks and friam rudely pulled him from the ſcat+ 
fold, and hurried him away to the ſtake (whers 
Ridley and Latimer had before been offered 2 
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"ch as at the north fide of the city, in the ditch 
# Gte Baliol college. But if his enemies were 


. Tlappointed by his behaviour in the church, they | 


1oubly ſo by that at the ſtake. He approach- 
me 10 : chearful countenance; prayed and un- 
geſſed himſelf;. bis. ſhirt was made long down to 


his feet, 


thick, that it covered his face with wonderful gravi- 
u and his reverend countenance moved the hearts 
both of friends and enemies. The friars tormented 
him with their admonitions; while Cranmer gave 

his hand to TeV a | 
them farewel.; When he was tied to the ſtake, and 
the. fire kindled, he ſeemed ſuperior to all, ſenſation, 
hut of piety. He ſtretched out the offending hand 
to the flame, which -was ſeen burning for ſome 


time before the fire came to any other part of | 


his body: nor did he draw it back, but once to 


ſeveral old men who ſtood by, bidding 


which were bare, as was his head, where a | 
| hair could not be ſeen. His beard was ſo long and 


wipe his face, till it was intirely conſumed : ſay- 


ing often, © This unworthy hand, this hand hath 
offended :” and raiſing up his eyes to heaven, he 
expired, with the dying prayer of St, Stephen in 
his mouth, Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit!” He 
burned, to all appearance, without pain or motion, 
and ſeemed to repel the torture by mere ſtrength 
| of mind; ſhewing a repentanee and a fortitude 
which ought to cancel all reproach of timidity in his 
We = 1 

Thus died archbiſhop Cranmer in the ſixty- 
ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty-third of his 
primacy. leaving an only ſon of his own name be- 
hind him. He was a man naturally of a mild and 
gentle temper ; not ſoon provoked, and yet ſo eaſy 
to forgive, that it became a kind of proverb con- 
cerning him, ( Do my lord of Canterbury a ſhrewd 
turn, and he will be your friend as long as you live.“ 
His candour and ſincerity, meekneſs and humility, 
were admired by all who converſed with him: but 
the queen could not forgive his zeal for the refor- 
mation, nor his divorce of her mother, though he 
| had been the inſtrument of ſaving her own life: and, 


therefore, ſhe brought him to the ſtake, which has 
juſtly numbered him amongſt the nobleſt martyrs | 


of Jeſus Chriſt : thus crowning his character ; for he 
may well be eſteemed the apoſtle of the reformed 
church of England, and as fuch muſt ever be dear 
in the mention of every proteſtant. He may truly 
be ranked with the greateſt primitive biſhops, and 
| the fathers of the very firſt claſs, who were men as 


theirs or of his character, ſome infirmities and im» 


perſections may appear, we may learn to make a 


viſe and moral improvement by them. His learn- 
Ing was. great, and his endeavour to encourage it 
greater. | | 

Cranmer's labours were well ſeconded by Ridley, 
Latimer, and Hooper, who were-his fellow martyrs 
in the cauſe of reformation: but the characters of 
this illuſtrious quadriumvirate differed one from 


the other. Cranmer was moſt reſpected, Latimer 
"a moſt followed; Ridley beſt eſteemed, and | 
Hooper moſt beloved. The art and addreſs of 


Cranmer proved a happy balance to the zeal of 


vere te 
Ridley, . by 


4 narrative of the life of biſhop Latimer. 
Hugh Latimer, bi of Worceſter, 'was born 


1 mean parents at Thirkeſton, in Leiceſterſhire, 
ur the year 1475, who gave him a good edu- 


wo and ſent him to Cambridge, where he | 
ved himſelf a zealous papiſt, and inveighed | 


Ma againſt the reformers, who: began to make 
with figure in England, Rut converſing frequently: 
1 Thomas Bilney, the moſt 'conſiderable: perſon 


* 


1 


. 7 * 1 
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| 


— — 


courage. 


ſubjects. 


— 


— — 


at Cambridge of all thoſe who favoured the reforma; 


tion, he ſaw the errors of popery, and became a ca- 


lous proteſtant. „% 
Latimer, thus Conyerted, laboured both publicly 5 


| and privately to promote the reformed opinions, 


and preſſed the neceſſity of a holy life, in oppoſi- 
tion to, thoſe outward performances which were then 
thought the. eſſentials of religion. This rendered 
him obnoxious at Cambridge, then the ſeat of ig- 
norarice, bigotry, and ſuperſtition. However, the 
unaffected piety of raſter Bilney, the chearfulneſs 
and natural eloquence of honeſt Latimer, wrought 
greatly upon the junior ſtudents, - and increaſed the 
credit of the proteſtants ſo much, that the papiſt 


| clergy were greatly alarmed, and, according to 


their uſual practice, called aloud, for the ſecular 


arm. | | 


Under this Bilney. ſuffered at Norwich. But 
his ſufferings, far from ſhocking the reformation 
at Cambridge, inſpired the readers of it with new 


than he had yet done; and ſucceeded to that credit 


| with his party, which Bilney had ſo long ſup- 


ported. Among other inſtances of his zeal and 
reſolution in this cauſe, he gave one which, was 
very remarkable. He had the courage to write to 
the king [Henr we ow wy againſt a procla- 
mation, then juſt publiſhed, torbidding the uſe of 
the Bible in 0, 4 „and other books on religious 

He had preached before his majeſty 
once or twice at Windſor, and had been taken 
notice of by him in a more affable manner, than 
that monarch uſually indulged towards his ſubjects. 


| But whatever hopes of preferment his ſovereign's 


favour might have raiſed in him, he choſe to put 
all to the Renard , rather than omit what he thought 

his duty. His letter is the picture of an honeſt, * 
and ſincere heart: he concludes in theſe terms, 
“ Accept, gracious ſovereign, without diſpleaſure, 
what I have written; I thought it my duty to 
mention theſe things to your majeſly. ., No perſonal, 
quarrel, as God ſhall judge me, have I with any 
man: I wanted only to induce. your majeſty to 
conſider well, what kind of perſons you have about 


you, and the ends for which they counſel, In- 


much 


L 
4 


to 


deed, great prince, many of them, or they are 
landered, have very private ends. God 


grant your majeſty may ſee through all the defigns 


of evil men, and be in all things equal to the high 
| office with which you are intruſted. Wherefore, 
vell as himſelf: and therefore, if in a ſcrutiny of | 


gracious king, remember yourſelf; have pity upon 
your own ſoul, and think, that the day is at. hand 
when you ſhall give account of your office, and 


the blood which hath been ſhed by your ſword: 


in the which day that your grace may ſtand ſted - 
faſtly, and not be aſhamed, but be clear and ready in 
your reckoning, and have your pardon ſealed with 
the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, which alone ſerveth 
at that day, is m _ yer to him who ſuffered, 
death for our ſins. The Spirit of God preſerve 
ou.“ # . e 1 it „ | 
4 Lord Cromwell was now. grown up into power, 
and being a favourer of the reformation, he ob- 


| tained a benefice in Wiltſhire for; Latimer, who 
timer; while the relaxed notions of Hooper | 


the wiſdom and virtue of 


immediately went thither and reſided; diſcharging. 
his duty in a very conſcientipus manner, though. 
perſecuted much at the ſame time by the Romiſh 
clergy; who at length carried their malice ſo far as 
tain an archiepiſcopal citation for his appear- 


ance in London. His friends would have had him 


4 
* 


fly; but their perſuaſions were in vain. He ſet out 
for London in the depth of winter, and under a 
ſevere fit of the ſtone and cholic ; but he was moſt 
diſtreſſed at the thoughts of leaving his pariſh ex- 
oſed to the popiſn clergy. On his arrival at 
Laon, he ſound a court; of biſhops and canorf 
ready to receive him: where, inſtead of being 
examined, as be e » ahout * | 
F 


Latimer began to exert himſelf more 
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laid upon him!“ „ e a, 
The biſhops; however, continued their perſecu. 


* 


der was put into his hands which he was ordered 
Por" ribs, declaring his belief in the efficacy of 


maſſes for the ſouls in purgatory, of prayers to the 
dead ſaints, of pilgrimages to their ſepulchres and 
reliques, the pope 


's power to forgive ſins, the 
doctrine of merit, the ſeven ſactaments, and the 
worſhip of images; which when he refuſed to ſign, 


the archbiſhop, with a frown, begged he would 


conſider what he did. We intend not, ſaid he, 
Mr. Latimer, to be hard upon you; we diſmiſs you 


for the preſent ;. take a copy of the articles z exa- 
mine them carefully ; and God grant, that at our | 


we may find each other in better 
e next, and feveral ſucceeding meet- 


next meetin 
temper.” 


ings, the ſame ſcene was acted over again. He 
continued inflexible; and they continued to diftrels: 


him. Three times every week they regularly ſent 
for him, with a view either to elicit ſomething 


from him by captious queſtions, or to teixe him at 


length into compliance. Tired out with this uſage, 
after he was ſummoned, at laſt, inſtead of going, 
he ſent a letter to the archbiſhop, in which, with 


great freedom, he tells him, “ That the treatment 


had lately met with had fretted him into ſueh a 
diforder, as rendered him unfit to attend that day; 
that in the mean time he could not help taking 
this opportunity to expoſtulate with his grace for 
detaining him'- ſo» long from his duty } that it 
ſeemed to him moſt unaccountable, that they, who 
never preached themſelves, ' ſhould hinder others; 
that; as for their examination of him, he really 


eduld not imagine what they aimed ar; they pre- 


tended one ne in the beginning, and another in 
the progreſs; tha 

offence, which he perſuaded himſelf were neither 
contrary to the truth, nor to any canon of the 
church, he was ready to anſwer whatever might be 
thought exceptionable in them: that he wiſhed a 
little more Wgard might be had to the judgment 
of the people, and that a [diſtinction might be 
made between the ordinances of God and man; 
that if ſome abuſes in religion did prevail, as was 


then commonly ſuppoſed, he thought preaching 


was the beſt means to diſcountenance them; that 


he wiſhed all paſtors might be obliged to perform 
their 2 but that, however, liberty might be 
h 


given to thoſe who were willing; that as to the 
articles propoſed to him, he begged to be excuſed: 
ſubſcribing them; while he lived, he never would: 
abet ſuperſtition ; and that, laſtly, he hoped the 
archbiſhop would excuſe what he had written; he 
it; but in chat caſe; he thought a ſtronger obligation 
e 181 1 | 85 


F z 


tions z but their ſchemes were ſtuſtrated in an un- 
expected manner. Latitner being raiſed to the ſee 
of Worceſter in the year 1533, by the favour of 
Anne Boleyn, then the favourite wife of Henry, to 
whom, moſt 
lord Cromwell. 
field to promote the principles of rhe reformation, 


charge of his new office; 
warm, and reſolute, and ptefided in his eccleſiaſtical 


'court with the ſume ſpirit. In viſiting, he was fre- 


quem and obſervant in ordaining, ſtrict and wary; 


in preaching, indefatigable; and in reproting and 


exhorting, ſevere and „ 1377 2 


llament and convocation; which gave him a further 


Whereon'his heart was fo much ſet. 
"Uh che mean While- the diſh 
highly fatisfied' with the proſpe 
1 Haviag made a long 
" 3 


t if his ſermons were What gave | 


probably, he was. recommended by 


Tu NEW AND COMPEETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
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then in town, waited upon the kin 


er ſtay || 


/ , 


in London than was abſolutely neceſſary. He h 

ho talents, and he pretended to have none for 5 
affairs. His whole ambition was to diſchar e 0 
paſtoral functions of a biſhop, neither aiming do = 
play the abilities of a ſtateſman, nor thoſe of a 8 1 
tiers How very unqualified he was to ſupport a, 
iter of theſe characters, the following har uf 
prove. It was the cuſtom in thoſe days for t 
biſhops to make preſents to the king on New. vel, 


day; and many of them would preſent very Ie, 


proportioning their gifts to their expecane; 
Among the. reſt, the biſhop of Worceſter de 


with hi 
ing; but inſtead of a purſe of gold, J 


common oblation, he preſented a New Teſtament 


with a leaf doubled down in a very conſpicuous 
manner, to this paſſage; * Whoremongers and 
« adulterers God will judge.“ 

In 1339 he was ſummoned. again to attend the 
parliament. The biſhop of Wincheſter, Gardiner 
was his great enemy; who, upon a particular 
occaſion, when the | biſhops were with the king 
kneeled down, and ſolemnly accuſed biſhop La. 
timer of a ſeditious ſermon. preached at court, 
Being called upon by the king, with ſome fern. 
neſs, to vindicate himſelf, Latimer was fo far from 


| denying and palliating what he had ſaid, that he 


boldly juſtified it; and turning to the king, with 
that noble unconcern which a good conſcience in- 


| ſpires, “ I never thought myſelf worthy, ſaid he, 


nor did I ever ſue to be a preacher before your 
race;'bur I was called to it, and would-be willing, 


ik you millike it, to give place to my betters : for 


I grant there may be a great many more worthy 
the room than I am, And if it be your grace's 
pleaſure to allow them for preachers, 1 can be 


content to bear their books after them. But if 
your grace allow me for a preacher, I would 


deſire you to give me leave to diſcharge my con- 
ſcience, and to frame my doctrine according to my 
audience, 1 had been a very dolt indeed to have 
preached fo at the borders of your realm, as ! 
preach before your grace.“ The greatneſs of this 
anſwer baffled his accuſer's malice; the ſeverity of 


the King's countenance changed into a gracious 


ſmile; and the biſhop was diſmiſſed with that oblig | 
ing freedom, which this monarch never uſed but to 
thoſe he eſteemed. | 


; - However, as the biſhop could not give his vote 


' In 1536 he recoived a ſummom to attend the par- | 
opportunity of promoting the werk of reformation, | 


of W orceſter} 1 
'of che tines, 


for the act of the ſix papiſtical articles, drawn up 


; | by the duke of Norfolk, he thought it wrong to 
knew his duty to his ſuperiors; and would eee | 


hold any office in a church where ſuch terms of 
communion were required; and therefore he te. 
ſigned: his biſhopric, and retired into the country, 
where he purpoled to live a ſequeſtered life, But 
in the midſt of his ſecurity, an unhappy accident 
carried him again into the tempeſtuous weather 


| which was abroad: he received a bruiſe by the fall 
| of a tree, and the contuſion was ſo dangerous, that 
| | he was obliged to ſeek out for better aſſiſtance 
And now he had a more extenſive || than | could be afforded him by the un{kilful 
> | ſurgeons of thoſe parts. 
in which he laboured with the wtmoſt pains and 
aſſiduity. He was remarkably zealous in the diſ- f| 
in overlooking the || 
clergy of his dioceſe, he was uncommonly active, | 


With this view he te- 
paired to London, where he had tne misfortune 
to ſee the fall of his patron the lord Cromwell; 1 
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0 became. and propoſed the reſumption of bis 


hiſhopric £0 Mr. Latimer; who now thinking him- 


ſelf unequal to the weight of it refuſed to reſume 
iel ggg rather io accept an invitation from his 
Ih 5 archbiſhop Cranmer, and to take up his re- 
om with him at Lambeth, where his chief em- 
50 ment was to hear the complaints, and redreſs 


"ne grit vances of the poor people; and his charac- 


tet, for ſervices of this kind, was ſo univerſally 


known, that ſtrangers from every part of England. 
| wo 


ald reſort. to him. In theſe employments he 
foent more than two years, during which time he 
"ited the archbiſhop in compoſing the homilies, 


which were ſet forth by authority in the firſt year | 
of king Edward. He was alſo appointed to preach 


the Lent ſermons before his' majeſty, which office 
he alſo performed during the three firſt years of his 
bog the revolution which happened at court 
alter the death of the duke of Somerſet, he ſeems 
to have retired into the country, and to have made 


ule of the king's licence as a general preacher in 


thoſe parts, where he thought his labours might 
be moſt ſerviceable. He was thus employed during 
the remainder of that reign, and continued in the 
{ame courſe for a ſhort time in the beginning of 
the next; but as ſoon as the re-introduction of 
popery was reſolved on, the firſt ſtep towards it 


was the prohibition of all preaching, and licenſing 
only ſuch as were known to be popiſhly inclined, JÞ 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, who. was now prime». | 
miniſter, having proſcribed Mr. Latimer from the | 


- firſt, ſent a meſſage to cite him before the council. 
He had notice of this deſign ſome hours before the 


meſſengers arrival, but he made no uſe of the in- 


tellgence. The meſſenger found him equipped 
for his journey; at which, expreſſing his ſurprize, 
Mr. Latimer told him, that he was as ready to 
attend him to London, thus called upon to anſwer 


the Tower. 1 | 
This was but a repetition of a former part of 
his life ; only. he now met with a harſher treatment, 
and had more frequent occaſion to exerciſe his 


reſignation, which virtue no man poſſeſſed in a 
larger meaſure ; nay, even the uſual chearſulneſs of | 
his diſpoſition did not forſake him, of which we 


have an inſtance ſtill remaining. A ſervant leavin 
is apartment, Latimer called after him, and bi 


came and deſired an explanation. © Why you 


expect, | ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid he, that I ſhould. be 


burnt; but if you do not allow me a, little fire 


this froſty weather, 1 can tell you, I ſhall firſt be 
larved.“ 1 


Cranmer and Ridley were alſo priſoners in the 


me cauſe with Latimer; and, when it was reſolved | 


o have a public diſputation at Oxford between the 
it eminent of the popiſh and proteſtant divines, 
ele three were appointed on the part of the pro- 


{eſtants, Accordingly they were. taken our of the 
over and ſent to 8 
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the protector was very willing to gratify. 


„ 


N xford ; where they were cloſely 
N in the common priſon, and might eaſil7 


imagine how free the diſputation. was likely to be, 


| when they found themſelves denied the uſe even of 
; books, pens, and .ink. | | Ig 


Hie behaved with the nobleſt fortitude; through- 
out the public diſpute; wherein, though much 
artifice was uſed for that purpoſe, he never would 
be drawn into any formal reaſoning with his ad- 
verſaries; full well aſſured that it would anſwer no 
end to be explicit. However, he anſwered their 
queſtions as far as civility required; and in thoſe 
anſwers it is obſervable, he managed the argument 
much better than either Cranmer or Ridley; who, 
when they were preſſed in defence of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, with ſome paſſages from the fathers, inſtead 
of diſavowing an inſufficient authority, weakly de- 
fended a good cauſe, Whereas, when the ſame proofs 
were multiplied upon Latimer, he told them plainly, 
« That ſuch proofs had no weight with him; that the 
fathers, no doubt, were often deceived, and that he 
never depended upon them, but when they depended 
upon ſcripture,” Then you are not of St, Chry- 
ſoſtom's faith, replied his antagoniſt, nor of St. Au- 
ſtin's.” I have told you, replied Latimer, I am 
not, except when they bring ſcripture for what they 


The diſpute being ended, ſentence was paſſed 


1 upon him in the beginning of October, and he 
and Ridley were martyred the ſixteenth. They 


were brought to the fire on the north ſide of Baliol 
college, where, after a ſermon, being told by an 
officer that they now might make ready for. the 
ſtake, Latimer, having thrown: off his priſon attire, 
appeared in a ſhrowd prepared for the purpoſe; 
and “ whereas before, ſays Mr, Fox, he ſeemed a 
withered and crooked old man, he now ſtood bolt 
upright, as comely a father as one might lightly 
behold.” Being thus ready, he recommended his 
foul to God, and delivered himſelf to the executi- 
oner, ſaying to Ridley, We ſhall this day, my lord, 


light ſuch a candle in England, as ſhall never be ex- 
for his faith, as he ever was to take any journey in, | 


his liſez and that he doubted not but that God J 
who had enabled him to ſtand before two princes, | 
would enable him to ſtand before a third, The 
meſſenger - then acquainting him that he had no 
orders to ſeize his perſon, delivered a letter, and 
departed, However, opening the letter, and find- 
Ing it a Citation from the council, he reſolved to [| 
obey it, and ſet out immediately. As he paſſed | 
through Smithfield, he faid chearfully,“ This place 
of burning hath long groaned for me,” The next. 

morning he waited upon the council, who having 
loaded him with many ſevere reproaches, ſent him to' 


tinguiſhed;” He died in the eightieth year of his 
Such was the life and death of Hugh Latimer, 


7 


biſhop of Worceſter, one of the leaders of that 
3 655 army of martyrs, who introduced the re- 
ormation into our land. He had a happy temper, 
formed on the principles of true Chriſtianity. Sh | 
was his chearfulneſs, that none of the accidents of life 


could diſcompoſe him ; ſuch-was his fortitude, that 


not even the ſevereſt trials could unman him. He 


had a collected ſpirit, and on no occaſion wanted a 


reſource. He could retire within himſelf, and hold 
the world at defian ee. 5 8 


And as danger could not daunt, ſo neither could 


ambition allure him. Though converſant in courts, 


and intimate with princes, he preſerved to the 
laſt (a rare inſtance of moderation I) his primeval 
plainneſs. , In his profeſſion. he was indefatigable ; 
and that he might beſtow as much time as, poſſible 
on the active part of it, he allowed himſelf only 


' thoſe hours for his private ſtudies when the buſy 
| | world is at reſt, conſtantly riſing, at all ſeaſons of the 
im tell his maſter, that unleſs he took better care. | 


of him, he ſhould certainly eſcape. Upon this | 
meſſage, the lieutenant, with ſome diſcompoſure, 


ear, by two in the mornings How conſcientious 
he was in the diſcharge of the public parts of his 


office, we have many examples. No man could per- 


ſuade more forcibly ;; no man could exert, on pro- 


ſorian dignity, ; and awed vice more than the penal 
WS, 305 io $311 a Big ie ir 
i He was not. eſteemed a very, learned man, for he 
cultivated. only [uſeful learning, and that he thought 
lay in a very narrow compals.; He neyer engaged 
in worldly affairs, thinking that a clergyman, ought 
to employ; himſelf only in his profeſſion, Thus he 
lived rather a LD than what the world. calls a 
great man. He had not thoſe commanding talents 


which give ſuperioity in buſineſs; but for, purity 
; ' © e 


per occaſions, a more commanding ſeverity. Tbe 
wicked, in whatever ſtation, he rebuked with cen- 
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and ſincerity of heart, for true ſimplicity of man- 
ners, for apoſtolic zeal in the cauſe of religion, 
and for every virtue, both of a "ogg and private 
kind, which ſhould adorn the life of a Chriſtian, 
he was eminent beyond moſt men of his own, or 


of any other time. 


The life of John Huſs, D. D. with ome account of Ferom 


of Prague. 


” 


John Huſs, of the univerſity of Prague in 


Bohemia, the firſt martyr abroad for the reforma- 


tion, is the illuſtrious foreigner whoſe life we here 


add, not becauſe of any ſingular events which it 


contains, for we know but few particulars reſpect- 


ing him, but to give our readers a view of the 
ſteps by which the reformation proceeded, Though 
the unjuſt perſecution by which this heroic martyr 
was condemned, and the fortitude wherewith he 
ſuffered, may ſuggeſt to the ſerious, leſſons of the 
utmoſt importance and utility. „„ 
John Huſs, whoſe name in the language of his 
country ſignifies Gooſe, was born at Huſſenitz, a 


village in Bohemia, eighteen miles from Prague, 


about the year 1380, as we conjecture. His 
parents, though mean, gave him the beſt educa- 


tion they were able; and when tranſplanted to the 
univerſity of Prague, he gave Rong proof of his 
ble 


mental powers, and was remarkable for his dili- 


gence and application, We are told, that he com- J 


menced bachelor of divinity in 1408, and was ſuc- 
ceſſively choſen paſtor of the new built church of 
Bethlehem in Prague, dean and rector of the 


univerſity; in which ſtations he diſcharged his duty 


with great fidelity, and became at length ſo con- 
ſpicuous for his preaching, which was in confort. 


mity with the doctrines of Wickliffe, that he could 


not long eſcape the notice of the pope and his 
adherents, againſt whom he inveighed with no 
ſmall degree of aſperit yx. | 


Our countryman Wickliffe, whoſe life we have 


tion, which began to illumine the darkeſt corners 
into Bohemia, and were well received, as by many 
others, ſo eſpecially by John Huſs, aud his zealous 
friend and fellow-martyr Jerom of Prague, 


Queen Anne, the wife of Richard II. of Eng- 


land, was daughter to the emperor Charles IV. 


and ſiſter to Winceflaus, king of Bohemia, She 


was a princeſs of great piety and knowledge, and 
had eng pet all W | 5 

death, in 1394, ſeveral of her attendants returning 
into Bohemia, carried with them many of Wick- 
liffe's books, which were read with much avidity; 
and tended greatly to promote the cauſe of rhe 
reformation, To ſuppreſs them, the archibiſhop of 
Prague iſſued two oven, which had an effect quite 
contrary to what he expected ; for it ſtimulated the 
friends of theſe doctrines to greater zeal, and al- 


moſt the whole univerſity united in propagating 


them. „„ 

Huſs had conſiderable influence in the univerſity, 
not only on account of his learning, eloquence, 
and exemplary life, but alſo on account'ot ſome 
valuable privileges which he had obtained from the 
king in behalf of the Bohemians in that ſeminary, 
by which many Germans had been obliged to lea ve 
it, and retire to Leipſic ; who afterwards became 
his ſteady enemies, and eſpecially at the council of 
Conſtance. And being ſtrenuouſly attached to the 
doctrines of Wickliffe, he ſtrongly oppoſed the 
decree of the archbiſhop, who however at length 
obtained a bull from the pope, giving him com- 
miſſion to prevent the ſpreading of theſe errors in 


his province. 777 a it” 
virtue of this bull the archbiſhop definitively 
condemned the writings of Wickliffe; and pro- 


- — 


appear perſonally at Rome, to anſwer the 


ceeding againſt four doctors, Huſs, ee 
other members of the univerſity, prote : 
theſe proceedings. Upon which he was e 


accuſy. 
h errors 
d a per. 
he nobi. 


| © 
owever, Cardinal Mar dy 


tions laid againſt him, of preaching: bot 
and hereſies. Huſs deſired to be excuſe 
ſonal appearance; the king, the queen, t 
lity and univerſity joined an. requeſting th 
diſpenſe with it. H 


clared him contumacious, and accordingly excom 


municated him. And this excommunication wa 
afterwards carried much farther, even. to all hi 
diſciples and friends. He was declared a promoter 
of hereſy, and an interdict was paſſed againſt him 
From this unjuſt ſentence he appealed to a future 
council; and notwithſtanding fo ſevere a decree 

. , 


and an expulſion in conſequence from his church 


in Prague, he retired to Huſſenitz, where he con. 


tinued to promulgate his new doctrine, both from 


the pulpit and with the pen. 
The letters which he wrote at this time are ver 


numerous; and he compiled a treatiſe, wherein he 
maintained, that the reading the books of heretics 


ickliffe, Upon her 


cannot be abſolutely forbidden. He wrote in de. 
fence of Wickliffe's book on the trinity; and un- 


dauntedly declared againſt the vices of the pope, 
the cardinals, and the clergy of thoſe corrupt 
times. He cauſed a writing to be fixed upon the 


church of Bethlehem, charging the clergy with 
theſe ſix errors: Firſt, Of believing that the prieſt, 


by ſaying maſs, became the creator of his Creator: 


Second, Of ſaying that he ought to believe in the 
virgin, in the pope, and in ſaints: Third, That 


the prieſts can remit the pain and guilt of ſin: 


Fourthly, that every one muſt obey their ſuperiors, 


whether their commands be juſt or unjuſt : Fifth, 
| That every excommunication, juſt or unjuſt, binds 
the excommunicate: The Sixth relates to ſimony, 
He wrote alſo many other books; and with what 
: ſtrength of argument, the amazing inftuence of his 


1 clergy, yet did: they not advance, 


{| doctrines ſufficiently prove. 
already given, had kindled the light of retormas J 


But though John Huſs and Jerom of Prague fo 


far agreed with Wickliffe, that they oppoſed the 
of popery and ignorance, His doctrines ſpread | 


tyranny and corruptions of the pope and his 
by any means, 
ſo far as our Englith reformer; they had not ſo 


II clear light; they were not of the ſame opinion with 

regard to the euchariſt; for neither of them ever 

| oppoſed the real preſence and tranſubftantiation, 
as Wickliffe did. t | 


Hlufſs correſponded with our noble and excellent 
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countryman Sir john Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham. 


England was then filled with ſcenes of perſecution, 
which extended to Germany and Bohemia, where 
John Huſs and Jerom of Prague were marked out 
to ſhare the fate of Sir John Oldcaſtle. Upon the 


review of thoſe times can we fail ro congratulate 


our felicity, and to bleſs God for the liberty, civil 
and religious; which our country enjoys in 


diftinguiſhed a manner! 95 
In November, 1414, a general council was 


aſſembled at Conſtance in Germany, which was 


tuns, preſided in it, and the emperor was hardy 


one of the greateſt that was ever held, as for other 


matters, ſo to determine the diſpute concerning the 
papacy, which was then aſſumed by three erſons, 
who all appeared under the character of popes 
this e one of the moſt important events 
of the fifteenth century, and the greateſt of al 


* 


ecumenical-ſynods that ever was held, conſidering 


the dignity and number of the princes, prelates, 


and docters who aſſiſted at it, after the example of 

the emperor himſelf. According to the liſts made 
at the emperor's arrival, by his order, there were 
above one hundred thouſand foreigners then in 4 

about this city, Not a kingdom, republic, ſtate, 
and ſcarce a city or community in Europe, but - 7 
its ambaſſadors or deputies at it. Ten popes, 7 


abſent; Thirty-ſix thouſand beds were ſet up 
for new-comers, and at one time were no leſs than 
| hint thouſand horſe in the city. The pope had 
6x hundred perſons in his retinue, and the emperor /| 
- thouſapd. - There were thirty cardinals, who, 
1 four patriarchs, and two of the pope's legates, 
had full twelve hundred. Here were twenty-ſeven * 
archbiſhops, two hundred and fix biſhops,” thirty- 
three titular biſhops, above one hundred and fifty | 
ther prelates, and two hundred and three abbots, 
who altogether may be ſuppoſed to have four or 
ſue thouſand in their retinue ; prelates, prieſts } 
and preſbyters, are tec Rkoned in ſhort eighteen 'Þ 
thouſand ; and there were eighty thouſand lay men, 
all ſtrangers 3 fourteen - -auditors of the rota, | 
twenty-ſeven prothonotaries, eighteen auditors of 
the ſacred palace, and as many ſecretaries. of the 
pope d, who had two hundred under them; and 
| there were computed, two hundred and forty-two 
uriters of apoſtolic bulls, forty-ſeven writers peni- 
tentiary, not reckoning one thouſand two hundred 
ſcribes or writers of other kingdoms, beſides their 
ſervants: the pope and cardinals had one hundred 
and twenty-three attorneys, and two hundred and 
ſeventy- three proctors, with each a man to wait on 
them ; there were four hundred and forty- four doctors | 
of divinity and law, beſides their ſervants, excluſive | 
of ſixty-five heralds at arms, vergers of the con. 
ſiſtory, headles, and other petty officers; with above 
one thouſand perſons in their retinue. The retinue 
of the laity was numerous in proportion: the em- 
peror, the four electors preſent, with other ſovereign 
princes, dukes, marquiſes, or margraves, and bur- | 
graves, one hundred and twenty-eight counts, ſix 
hundred barons, &c. who were all computed at no 
leſs than ten thouſand, had four or five thouſand | 
men for their guard: there were alſo one hundred 
and ſix envoys or deputies, from ſeveral places, with 
about one thouſand fix hundred in their retinue; 
above ſix hundred gentlemen, and twenty-thtee 
thouſand knights and military officers, with their 
ſervants; and the garriſon conſiſted of about two 
thouſand; there were eighty-ſix farriers, eighty- 
eight carpenters, and blackſmiths, ſixty-five apo- 
thecaries, one thouſand fix hundred barbers, two 
hundred and forty- two bankers, forty-eight: gold- 
ſmiths, one hundred and twenty-two ſhoe-makers, | 
two hundred and twenty-eight taylors, all the fore- 
going maſters with the journey men of each; three 
hundred vintners and victuallers, with their drawers, 
Ke. five hundred and five muſicians, ſeven hundred 
and eighteen common harlots, which another liſt 
taken from the Vienna manuſcript makes one thou- 
land five hundted, three hundred and forty-ſix 
Jugglers and ſtage- players. This famous council, 
which laſted four years and forty-five ſeſſions, made 
that infamous canon, as Sleiden ſays, in his com- 
mentaries, That faith is not to be kept with here- 
ties, nor with thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy ; and it 
aſſerted the authority of a council to be above that 
of a pope. John Huſs was ſummoned to appear at 
this council; and to encourage him the emperor ſent - 
him a ſafe conduct, giving him permiſſion freely to 
come to and return from the council; But it was 
honourably determined by theſe wife men, that 
faith, is not to be kept with heretic" and 


eee 
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therefore Huſs vas no ſooner arrived, than he was i 


committed priſoner to a chamber in the palace. 
He was well accompanied in his joutney, and in 
ill the, cities through Which he paſſed he made 
Public. declarations, that he was going to the coun- 
eil to vindicate his doctrines, and invited all his 
: verſaries to be Fuer, Wherever he came great 
umbers reſorted , to him, and ſhewedd him ſuch 
marks of , high: reverence and eſtimation, that 
© ag to ſay, © He no where found ſo bitter ene- | 
K 3 *ganſt him, as among his own countrymen the 


1 
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hut he aſterwards met with more bitter enemies 
in the council; who, reſolving to deſtroy him, drew 
up ftich articles of accuſation as they thought pro- 
per, and knew he. could not abjure ; being at once 
his accuſets and judges; and acting, not by the laws 
of equity, but of eruelty and revenge. 5 

The ſpirit with which the council of Conſtance 
acted againſt the popes: their declaring thenifelves 
as a council, and all councils to be above popes; 
the tigour with which they executed their decrees, 
and the awful form of their proceedings, are com- 
mendable. But to what did it all tend? To no ge- 
nerous principle of love to God, or benevolence to 
man. It only tranſlated the ſeat of wicked power; 
the people were as much ſlaves to ignorance ; they 
were as much tied down to ſuperſtition, and they 
had as little the exerciſe of any one rational ſenti- 
ment as ever. This council acted the part of in- 
-quiſitors; © They ordered the remains of Dr: Wick. 
liffe to be dug up and butnt, with this charitable 
caution, if they might be diſcerned from the bo- 
dies of other faithful people.“ His aſhes were caſt 
into the river Swift, that river conveyed them into 
the Avon, Avon into the Severn, Severn into the 
narrow ſeas, they into the main ocean. Thus the 
aſhes ef Wickliffe are the emblems of his doctrine, 


which is now diſperſed all over the world.“ 

The nobility of Bohemia and Poland ſtrongly 
interceded for Huls, and ſo far prevailed,” that he 
ſould not he condemned unheard, which the com- 
miſſioners appointed to try him, had reſolved upon. 
When he appeared before them, and the articles of 
accuſation were read, he freely acknowledged them. 
But one circumſtance bore more hard upon him, than 
this acknowledgment, which was, a generous wiſh 
he vented, te be with the happy ſpirit of Wickliffe. 
Theſe haughty judges had no idea of a man's feli- 
city whoſe aſhes they had condemned to be burnt! 
A great many falſe and frivolous» objections were 
raiſed againſt! him, which he refuted with a manly 
eloquence; and recommended himſelf and his cauſe 
to God; he was carried from the court, and a reſo- 
lution was ſoon after taken to burn him as an 
hetetic, if he would not retract. He was then com- 
mitted to a filthy priſon, where in the day time he 
was ſo laden with fetters on his legs, that he could 
ſcarce go, and every night he was faſtened by che 
hands to a rack againſt the wall; while petitions for 
his releaſe, upon bail, from his Bohemian friends, 
were unavailing. ))%%%ͤũ 8 


* 


Four biſhops, and two lords were ſent by the 
emperor to the priſon, to prevail on him to make a 
recantation. But he called God to witneſs, with 
tears in his eyes, that he was not conſcious 
of having preached or written, any thing againſt. 
the truth” of God, or the faith of his ortho- 
dox church The deputies then repreſented 
the great wiſdom and authority of the council; 
«Let them, ſaid Huſs, ſend the meaneſt perſon of 
that council, who can convince me by arguments 
from the word of God, and I will ſubmit my judg- 
ment to him.” This Chriſtian and pious anſwer - 
had no effect, becauſe he would not take the au- 
thoricy and learning of the council upon truſt, with= 
out the leaſt ſhadow of an argument offered: and 
the deputies departed in high admiration of his 
obſtinacy. ee 2 


on the ſeventh'of July he was brought the laſt 


time before the council. He was required to ab- 
jure. He refuſed. The biſhop of Lodi preached 


a bloody perfecuting Ir eee the de- 
fa 


ſtruction of heretics, the prologue to his fate; and 
accordingly his fate was determined, his vindication 
» diſregarded, and judgment was pronounced. His 


books were condemned, and he was declared a ma- 


nifeſt heretic: convicted of having taught man 

hereſies and pernicious errors, of having deſpiſed 

the keys of the church and eccleſiaſtical as” 4s 
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: of having ſeduced and given ſcandal to the faithful gg. 


by his obſtinacy, and having A e. 


tribunal of Chriſt: the council t | 
him for being obſtinate and incorrigible, and ordain- 
ed, © That he ſhould be degraded from the prieſt- 
hood, his books publicly burnt, and himſelf delivered 
to the ſecular power. „ 
Ile heard this ſentence without the leaſt emotion; 
he kneeled down with his eyes lifted towards 
heaven; and with all the ſpirit of primitive martyr- 
dom, he ſaid; * May thy infinite mercy, O my God, 


1 this injuſtice of my enemies. Thou 


noweſt the injuſtice of my accuſations: how de- 
formed with crimes I have been repreſented : how I 


have been oppreſſed with worthleſs witneſſes, and a 


falſe condemnation; yet, O my God, let that 
mercy of thine, which no tongue can expreſs, pre- 


vail with thee not to avenge my wrongs.” Theſe | 


excellent ſentences were eſteemed ſo many ex- 
preſlions of treaſon ; and tended to inflame his ad- 


 verſaries, Accordingly, the biſhops, appointed by | 


the council, ſtript him of his prieſtly garments, de- 
graded him, and put a mitre of paper on his head, 


on which devils were painted with this inſcription, 


«ga dy. ao of heretics.” Our heroic martyr, re- 
ecived this mock-mitre with a gallant air of uncon- 


cern, which ſeemed to give him dignity, rather than | 


diſgrace, A ſerenity, a joy, appeared in his looks, 
which indicated, that his ſoul had cut off many ſtages 
of tedious journey in her way to the realm of everlaſt- 


ing peace. 


The biſhops delivered Huſs to the emperor, who. 


t him into the hands of the duke of Bavaria. 


is books were burnt at the gates of the church, 


and he was led to the ſuburbs to be burnt alive. 


When he came to the place of execution, he fell on 


his knees; ſung portions of pſalms, looked ſtedſaſtly 
towards heaven, and repeated theſe words; © Into 
thy hands, O Lord, do I commit my ſpirit z thou 
haſl redeemed me, O moſt good and faithful God!“ 


When the chain was put about him at the ſtake, he 
_ aid, with a ſmiling countenance, '« My Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt was bound with a harder chain than this for 
my ſake, and why ſhould I then be aſhamed of this 
old ruſty one?” When the ſaggots were piled up to 
his very neck, the duke of Bavaria was officious 


© enough to defire him to abjure. “ No, ſaid Huſs, 


I never preached any doctrine of an evil tendency, 


And what I taught with my lips, I now ſeal with my } 
blood.“ — Ile ſald to the executioner, „ You are 
going to burn a * gooſe' now; but in a century you 


will have a * ſwan, whom you can neither roaſt nor 
boil,” If he was prophetic, he muſt have meant 
Martin Luther, to whom his words were applied, 
and who had a ſwan for his arms. The flames were 
then applied to the faggots, when the martyr ſung 


a hymn with ſo loud and chearful a voice, that he 
_ was heard through all the cracklings of the com- 
buſtibles, and the noiſe of the multitude. At laſt 4 
his voice was interrupted, and he was conſumed in 
a moſt miſerable manner. The duke of Bavaria 


ordered the executioner to throw all the martyrs 
cloaths into the flames; after which his aſhes were 
carefully 1 together, and caſt into the 
Rhine, He wrote many treatiſes, which were col- 


pay and publiſhed at Nuremburgh, in the year 
hus fell John Huſs, a martyr to the doctrines of 
the gol | which Wickliffe had revived; and which 
c& lo eſſentially at the ot of corrupt religion, 
and the ſecular intereſt of the clergy; that there is no 
wonder, he, as well as his friend 


ſtru 


perſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity, 


; Jerom, who was remarkable for his extenſive learn- 
Ing and great eloquence, was treated in pretty nearl 
the ſame manner with John Huſs:- a ſafe condu 
was given him, and was alſo violated, He ſuffered 


impriſonment; and underwent 


extremely in an hard 
33 * 


claimed againſt the council in theſe word 


Jerom of Prague, was 


a trial as partial and unjuſt, as Huſs had u 

He is laid b cc writers to have LTH 
opinions, and afterwards to have relented- that 
cantation ; but this ſeems to want evidence, we 
he defired to plead his cauſe and exculpate himſte 
and this was refuſed him, he is ſaid to have ex. 
What barbarity is this! For three hundred ang 
forty days have I been through all the variety of 
priſons. There is net a miſery, there is not a wan; 
which 1 have not experienced. To my enemies 
you have allowed the fulleſt ſcope of accuſation; to 


me, you deny the leaſt opportunity of defence, 


Not an hour will you indulge me in preparing fa. 
my trial, You have ſwallowed the 8 


lumnies againſt me. You have repreſented me a 


an heretic without knowing my doctrine ; as an 
enemy to the faith before you knew what faith l 
profeſſed : as a perſecutor of prieſts, before you 
could have an opportunity of underſtanding my 
ſentiments on that head. - You are a general coun. 
eil: in you center all that this world can commu. 
nicate of gravity, wiſdom, ſanctity: but ill you 
are men, and men are ſeducible by appearance, 
The higher your character 18 for wiſdom, the greater 
ought your care to be, not to deviate into folly, 
The cauſe I now plead is not my own cauſe: it js 
the cauſe of men; it is the cauſe of Chriſtians : it is 
a cauſe, which is to affect the rights of poſterity, 
however the experiment is to be made in my per. 
ſon.” This ſpeech had no effect: Jerom was 
obliged to hear his charge read, which was reduced 
under theſe heads, Fat he was a derider of the 
papal dignity, an oppoſer of the pope, an enemy of 
the cardinals, a perſecutor of the prelates, and an 
hater of the Chriſtian religion.” He anſwered this 
charge with an amazing force of elocution and 
ſtrength of argument: Now, ſaid he, wretch that 
I am! whither ſhall I turn me To my accuſers? 


My accuſers are deaf as adders. To. you my 


judges? You are all prepoſſeſſed by the arts of my 
acculers.” A Roman catholic hiſtorian has in- 
genuity enough to declare, That Jerom in all he 
poke, ſaid nothing unbecoming a great and wiſe 
man: and he candidly aſſerts, that if what Jerom 
ſaid was true, he was not only free from capital 
guilt, but from ſmalleſt blame. The trial of Jerom 
was brought on the third day after his accuſation, 


and witneſſes were examined in ſupport of the 


charge, The priſoner was prepared for his defence, 
which will appear almoſt incredible, when it is 


conſidered, that he had been three hundred and 


forty days ſhut up, in a dark offenſive dungeon, 
deprived of day. light, food, and ſleep. His ſpirit 
ſoared above theſe diſadvantages, under which a man 
leſs animated muſt have ſunk ; nor was he more at 


4 loſs for quotations from fathers and antient au- 


thors, than if he had been furniſhed with the fineſt 
library. 8 Ks $4 7 | Kt 
Many of the zealots and bigots of the aſſembly 


were againſt his being heard; as they knew what 


effect e oquence is uſed to have on the minds of the 


moſt prejudiced. However, it was carried by the 


majority, that he ſhould have liberty to proceed in 


his defence, which he began in ſuch an exalted ſtrain 


of moving elocution, that the heart of obdurate zeal 


| was ſeen to melt, and the mind of ſuperſtition 


ſcemed to admit a ray of conviction, He made an 
admirable diſtinction between evidence as reſting 


on fats, and as ſupported by malice and calum/- 


He laid before the aſſembly the whole tenor of his 


life and conduct. He obſerved, that the reateſt 
and moſt holy men have been known to differ n 


points of ſpeculation, with a view to diſtinguiſh 
truth, not to keep it concealed. He then expre 
a noble contempt of all his enemies, who N 1 
have induced him to retract the cauſe of virtue: 
truth. He next entered upon an high encome 
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of Huſs and declared he was ready to follow him ; 
in the glorious tract of martyrdom. He then 
2 ched upon the moſt ' defenſible doctrines, of 
Wickliffe and concluded what he had to ſay on 
nat head with obſerving, that it was far from his 
: tention to advance any thing againſt the ſtate of 
1 church of God: that it was only againſt the 
he of the clergy he complained ; and that he 
par not help ſaying with his dying breath, it was 
certainly impious that the patrimony of the church, 
which was Originally intended for the purpoſe of 
charity and-univerſal benewolence, ſhould be pro- 
titured to the luſt of the fleſh, and the pride of the 
we, in whores, feaſts, foppiſh. veſtments, and 
other reproaches to the name and profeſſion of 


| Chriſtianity: 


The priſoner received many interruptions, from | 


the impertinence of ſome, and the inveteracy of 
others; but he anſwered with ſo much readineſs and 


" and he was permitted to finiſh his defence. His 
voice was ſweet, clear, and ſonorous; pliable to 
captivate every paſſion, and able to conciliate every 


vivacity of thought, that at laſt they were aſhamed, 
affection. He was adinired by his enemies, = 


(= 


o 
$55 enn 


cFompaſſionated by his friends: but he received the 


ſame ſentence which bad been 


paſſed upon his mar- 
tyred countryman; 


and Poggius ſays, the aſſemblyß 


condemned him with great reluctance. 


The fame author tells us, that Jerom had two 
days allowed for his recantation; and that the ca- 
dinal of Florence uſed all the ar | 
for that end, but they were ineffectual. 
was reſolved to ſeal his doctrine with his blood; 
and he ſuffered death with all the magnanimity f 


; Huſs. He embraced the ſtake, to which he was 


faſtened with peculiar malice by wet cords. When 


the executioner went behind him to ſet fire to the 


— — 3 ——— ͤ— — — —— ⸗ů̃ ̃ 2 Ari Pe nt; vs ( ¶ —[— — —— — — — — 


pile.“ Come here, ſaid the martyr, and kindle it 
before my eyes; for if I dfeaded ſuch a fight, 1 1 


ſhould never have come to this place, which I had 
free opportunity to eſcape.” The fire was kindled, 
and he then ſung a hymn, which was ſoon inter- 


rupted by the encircling flames. | 
Thus died thoſe two Bo martyrs; and their 


blood may be truly ſaid to have been the ſeed of 


the reformed church; whieh was ſo far from bein 
cruſhed by malice and cruelty, that it ſoon gathered 
ſtrength, and became ſuperior to all perſecution. 
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end. the throne when e fe ve years 0 


intimacy with Rizzio, who is afſaſſmated—Darnley 
confederacy formed againſt her— 


The civil wars in France Affairs 


B I 1 7 A en 


5 


the Netherland —Conſpiracy of the duke of Norfolk, 


* } F 


; age Her Popularity and Fare conduci with regard to religion — 
Her coronatinn. Peace with France Mary arrives in Scotland—l. 7, 


offends her /iſter ih, ns of of the reformation in Scotland—Mary marries the earl 0 


eclares iu favour 


of t 


catholics ; and 
f Darnley—Her 


| being murdered, the queen of Scots marries Bothwell A 

he 1s impriſoned, eſcapes and flies into England — Ihe reception ſhe meets with 

ix that eee ola in the north—The earl 
„ 


of Murray aſſaſinatel.— Parliamentary . — 
who 1s tried and 


0 
/--—— oath hf of Scotland M 5 Ao of Paris—Civil wars of the Netherland. Tranſactiont in Spain 


and Scotlan 

and executed in F. Ig cf. 
reat enterprize—Expedition againſt 3 

in Ireland raiſed by Hugh O'Neal, earl of Ty 


LIZABETH, daughter of Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, was 
twenty five years of age, when ſhe aſcended the 
throne, for ohich ſhe was preſerved by the particular 
interpoſition of divine Providence, Immediately 
on the death of Mary, the council notified this event 
to the houſe of lords, who acquainted: the commons 
vith the reſolution, to place her ſiſter Elizabeth on 
the throne. As this princeſs had diſcovered her 
moderation and prudence, during the reign of 
Mary, and as the dangers to which ſhe had been 
conſtantly expoſes, ſtrongly recommended her to 
the affections of the people, the joy they expreſſed 
on this occaſion ſeemed to prognoſticate the future 
happineſs of her reign. She was at Hatfield at the 
time of her ſiſter's death, from whence ſhe pro- 
ceeded to London, through crowds of loyal ſub- 
ech, who vied with each other in giving the 
| Mirongelt -teſtimonics of their affection. After 
| having received the compliments of the nobility, 
he diſpatched ambaſſadors to the different powers 
of Europe to notify her acceſſion. Among the reſt 
lord Cobham was ſent to Philip, to expreſs her gra- 
titude to that prince, for the protection he had 
afforded her, and her inclination to enjoy the con- 
unuance of his friendſhip. The firſt act of her go- 
'ernment was z proclamation,” ſtrictly enjoining all 
her ſubjects to keep the peace, and forbear, upon 
any pretence whatever, to break, or alter, any order 
mins” at that time eſtabliſhed. With this ad- 


A. D. 1558, 


= ſagacity ſhe always regulated her conduct, 
| RR | | 1 : 


1 "oh. 


[ 


Il 


* 


Plots and conſpiracies in England, and boſtilities with Spain. Queen of Scots tried, condemned, 
e.— An attempt to invade England with the Spaniſh Armada ue of this 

Murder of the duke of Guiſe, and of Henry III. A rebellion 

one Earl of Eſjex ſent thither, who ig diſgraced on his return 10 
— nſurrettion, trial, and death of this nobleman—The affairs 
—Spariards and Iriſh defeated—Tyrone makes his ſubmiſſion— Death and character 


of France—Mountjoy's fucceſs in Ireland 
ng Keel TE, 


ſo-that the * 15 this queen, as it is one of the 

longeſt, is alſo one of the moſt glorious that is to 
be found in the Engliſh annals. Elizabeth ſeemed 
on her change of fortune, to forget the injuries ſhe 
had received from her enemies. She returned 
thanks to heaven for her deliverance as for a mira- 
cle; but ſhe wiſhed not to make her perſecutors feel 

the rod of retaliation, 


lighted in treating her with the utmoſt rigour, found 
her inſenſible to the deſire of revenge. This noble 


inſtance ofa ſuperior underſtanding, and beneficent 
: diſpoſition, charmed her enemies. Philip had no 


ſooner received the news of the 1 acceſſion, 
than he ſent orders to his ambaſſador at London, to 
make propoſals of marriage, offering to procure a 
diſpentaiion from Rome, Elizabeth obſerved, that 
the nation had, during her ſiſter's reign, entertained * 
an extreme averſion to the Spaniſh alliance, and that 
her own popularity principally aroſe from the pro- 
ſpect of being freed by her means from the danger 


of foreign ſubjection. She knew that her marriage 


with Philip would be ſimilar to that of her farther 
with Catherine of Aro and her concluding it 

would be declaring herſelf illegitimate. © She there 
fore declined" the offer, but in ſuch polite and eva- 

ſive terms, that the Spaniſh monarch could not 

juſtly take offence at her refuſal, Notwithſtanding 
Elizabeth had determined to reſtore the reformed 

religion in England, her ambaſſador at Rome re- 
ceived orders to notify her acceſſion to the ſovereign 
18 pontiff, 


| 


zuments he could 
The divine 


Even Sir Henry Bedingg- : 
> field, who had been her keeper in priſon, and de= 


Tusa NEW anůo COMPLETE HISTORY or E NOLAN 
ti But Paul IV. behaved with all the inſo- 


ence natural to his character. He declared, that - 


England was a fief of the holy ſee, and that Eliza- 
beth was guilty of great temerity in aſſuming, with- 
out his conſent, the title and authority of queen; 
that being illegitimate, ſhe could not inherit that 
kingdom; but being willing to treat her with pa- 
ternal indulgence, if ſhe would renounce all preten- 
ſions to the crown, and ſubmit entirely to his will, 
ſhe ſhould experience all the lenity that was con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. The 
ueen, being informed of theſe particulars, ob- 
erved, that the pope, in order to gain roo much, 
was willing to Joſe” the whole, She therefore re- 
called her ambaſſador, and immediately purſued 
thoſe meaſures. in favour of the reformed religion, 
which ſhe had ſecretly embraced, That ſhe might 
not too much alarm the papiſts, ſhe had retained 
eleven of her ſiſter's counſellors : but to ' balance 


their authority added eight more, whom ſhe knew | 


were warmly inclined to the proteſtant communion; 
theſe were the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Bedford, Sir Ambroſe Cave, Sir Thomas Knolles, 
Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, whom ſhe created lord keeper, and Sir 


William Cecil, whom ſhe made ſecretary of ſtate. 


She alſo diſcharged from . priſon, or recajled from 


exile, thoſe whoſe religion had been their only. 


crime, At the ſame time a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, forbidding all preaching without a ſpecial 
licence, that the pulpits might not be filled with the 
clamours of diſcord, The Lord's prayer, the creed, 
the litany, and the goſpels, were ordered to“be read, 
in Engliſh; and, having directed that all the 
churches ſhould conform to the practice of her own 
chapel, ſhe forbad the hoſt to be 


in her preſence, 1 Me 

© | e biſhops now apprehending a 
A. D. | 559+ total 1 the Romiſh religion, 
refuſed to officiate at her coronation; but Ogle- 
thorpe, biſhop of Carlifle, was, with ſome difficulty, 
prevailed on to perform that ceremony. On the 
fourteenth of January, Elizabeth paſfed from the 
Tower through the ſtreets of London, in grand 
proceſſion to | 
of a prodigious number of ſpectators aſſembled on 
that occaſion. The queen returned their applauſes 
with ſuch a modeſt affability, and Winning be— 
haviour, as charmed the hearts of all beholders. 
But no incident, on this occaſion, difplayed in a 
 Rronger light the religious ſentiments of the citi- 


zens, or tended more to endear the new ſovereign 


to the people, than her accepting of an Engliſh 
bible, richly gilt, which was delivered from a pa- 
geant in Cheapſide, by a child repreſenting truth, 
who addreſſed the queen in an oration. She re- 
ceived the book in a moſt gracious manner, kiffed 
it, held it up, placed it on her boſom, and declared, 
that amidſt all the coſtly teſtimonies the city had 
that day given her of their affection, this preſent was 
by far the moſt precious and acceptable, Indeed, 
whenever this queen appeared in public, ſhe ſeemed 
to rejoice in the concourſe of her ſubjects ; to enter, 
into all their amuſements; and thus, without de- 
arting from her dignity, which ſhe well knew 
how to preſerve, ſhe acquired the affections of her 
people, and greater popularity than any of her pre- 
eceſſors. 5 0 5 
On the twenty- fifth of January a parliament was 
ſummoned to aſſemble. Sir Nicholas Bacon opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he expatiated on 
the virtues of the new queen ; and after recom- 
mending the religious ſtate of the nation to their 
conſideration, exhorted them to obſerve a due me- 
dium between the extremes of ſuperſtition and re- 
ligion, as the moſt effectual means of uniting both 
Roman catholics and proteſtants in one mode of 
| Worſhip. He concluded with ſoliciting a ſupply 


A 


any more elevated 


eſtminſter, amidit the acclamations | 


been harraſſed by impoſitions in the late 


— 


——_ 


| therefore determined to uſe every meth 


Lal 


— — ; 
D. 


in behalf of her _— which the exigencics of the 
e commons, though they hag 


ſtate required. 


chearfully granted the tonnage and poundage, , 


gether with a large ſubſidy on funds and moveable. 
A bill was paſſed for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries 
lately erected, and reſtoring the tenths and 6,4 


fruits to the crown, which had been ſurrendereg hy 
| Mary. They alſo enumerated a ſtature, recogniz... 


ing Elizabeth to be their lawful ſovereign, by virtue 
of? an act paſſed in the thirty-ſixth year of her father's 
reign. Then both houſes turned their attention to 
affairs of religion, and paſſed the following bills: 
That the ſervice ſhould be performed in the vulgar 
tongue; that the ſupremacy of the church of Eng. 
land ſhould be veſted in the ſovereign; that all act; 
relarive to religion, which had paſſed in the rei 


| of Edward VI. ſhould be renewed and confirmed, 
| that the nomination to biſhoprics ſhould be veſted 


in the queen, who might exerciſe her ſupremacy b 

any perſon ſhe ſhould appoint to that purpoſe ; that 
all perſons in office ſhould take the oath of ſupre- 
macy ; and that no perſon, under ſevere penalties, 
ſhould, by word or writing, ſupport any foreign 
authority in this Kingdom; that there ſhould bea 
uniformity of worſhip; and that on the vacancy ok 
any biſhopric, the queen might reſume its temporal 
poſſoſſions. Elizabeth being thus veſted with the 
ſupremacy, erected a tribunal, called the High Com. 
miſſion court, veſted with the authority appointed 


by Henry VIII. But of nine thouſand four hundred 


eccleſiaſtics, who held benefices in England, thoſe 
who choſe rather to renounce their livings than the 
Romiſh religion, amounted to fourteen biſhops, 


| twelve archdeacons, fifty canons, and about four. 


ſcore of the inferior clergy. Bonner alone ſuffered 
under the hand of authority. He was committed 
to the Marſhalſea, and died in confinement, Some 
foreign princes interpoſed their good offices, to pro- 


cure the catholics a toleration in ſome particular 


places ; but the queen would not comply with their 
requeſt, for the ſake of national peace. But in order 
ro induce the catholics to conform to the eſtabliſhed 


religion, ſhe cauſcd every thing to be ſtruck out 


of the new liturgy that had any tendency to give 
them offence. . 

In the mean time a treaty was concluded with 
France, on "theſe conditions; that Henry ſhould 
retain Calals for eight years, with all other towns 
taken from the Engliſh ; at the expiration of which 
they ſhould be reſtored to the queen of England; 
that he ſhould give ample ſecurity for paying to 
Elizabeth, or her ſucceſſors, the ſum of five hundred 


thouſand golden crowns, in default of reſtoring the | 
places at the time appointed; that the French ſhould 


give hoſtages ſor the performance of this article; 
that neither Henry, the queen of Scotland, nor Eliza- 
beth, ſhould attempt any thing againſt each other, 
directly or indirectly, to the prejucace of this treaty; 
and that they ſhould not encourage or protect the 
rebellious ſubjects of each other. A peace with 
Scotland followed, as a neceſſary conſequence of 
that with France. But this peace was no ſooner 
concluded, than the dauphin and his conſort Mary, 
at the inſtigation of the pope, and the monarchs 

France and Spain, who were incenſed at the acceſ- 
ſion of a proteſtant princeſs, aſſumed the titles of 
king and queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland: 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the queen's ambaſſador 
at Paris, remonſtrated on this inſult offered to his 
miſtreſs, and receiving a very frivolous anſwer, le- 
peated his complaints ; but was told by the French 


- miniſtry, that the queen of Scots was as much entitled 


to the arms of England, as Elizabeth was to the aP- 
pellation of queen of France. Elizabeth from 0 
time beheld Mary in the light of a formidable rival. 


and the king of Spain as her ee e = | 


. . ciliate 


© 10. 
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ciliate the a 


ple of diſcerning merit, ſhe appointed men of 


Capat ee ene 
to the important offices of ſtate; diſpenſed 
wier perde evinced a well- judged cecono- 


, deported herſelf with complacency ; and de- 
rated ſo ardent a regard for the welfare of her 
ſobjects, as produced the warmeſt returns of confi- 
. and affection. At the ſame time ſhe took | 
care to foment the religious diſſentions in Scotland, | 
occaſioned by a ſtrong party embracing the re- 
formation 3 inſomuch that conferences for a peace 
were opened at Edinburgh. But is h 
ned, Henry of France was accidentally ſlain in a 
qurnament, and his ſon Francis aſcended the throne. 
; The French monarch, Francis II. 
A. D. 1560. was an ablolute tool in the hands of 
the houſe of Guiſe, who prompted him to take every 
method to Wppreſs the reformation in Scotland. 
But all his efforts were baffled by the ſuperior ge- 
nius of Elizabeth, who reduced him to the neceſſity 
of concluding a treaty, by which it was ſtipulated, 
that the king of France and Scotland ſhould thence- 
forth abſtain from bearing the arms of England: 
that Elizabeth ' ſhould be further ſatisfied for the 
injury already done her in that particular; that 
' commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to ſettle the 
int; and on failure of agreement, the matter 
ſhould be referred to the arbitration of Spain, and that 
the king and queen of France and Scotland ſhould 
confirm the conceſſions that had been made by the 
French plenipotentiaries to the Scottiſh conſederates. 
This treaty being concluded, an amneſty was pub- 
liſhed by the eſtates of Scotland, and ſeveral laws 


were enacted in favour of the reformation. Though, | 


Francis and Mary confirmed theſe laws, they pe- 
remptorily refuſed to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth, 
on pretence that ſhe had treated with their rebellious 
ſubſects; though their real deſign was to wreſt the 
crownfrom her, and place it onthe headof their young 
niece. But their ſcheme proved a ſource of bitter 
calamities to that unfortunate princeſs, whoſe in. 
tereſt they meant to promote, Elizabeth now found 
ſhe had ſcarce an ally abroad on whom ſhe could 


depend, Montague, who had been ſent ambaſſador to }, 


Philip, met with a very cold reception. That prince 
bewailed the eſtabliſhment of- the, reformation in 
England, reſtored the collar of the order of the garter, 
and declined renewing an alliance with Elizabeth. 


brief to the queen, exhorting her to return within 
the pale of the church, promiſing her that a general 
council ſhould be convoked with all convenient ex- 
pedition; that he would annul the ſentence of di- 
vorce between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, confirm 
the Engliſh liturgy, and allow the people to com- 
municate in both kinds at the ſacrament : all which 
temporiſing offers were rejected. At this time the 
Calviniſts in France were perſecuted with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, until they formed a conſpiracy againſt 
the duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorraine, 
who were their inveterate enemies. The prince of 
Conde was ſuppoſed to favour them in private, and 
a ſcheme was formed for ſurprizing the duke and 
Cardinal, This deſign being diſcovered, was con- 
ſtrued into a conſpiracy againſt the king, and twelve 
undred perſons were executed, for having been 
privy to the plot. The fates of the kingdom being 
aſſembled at Orleans, the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Conde, attended the meeting, though 
they knew they were ſuſpected, and hated by ihe 
princes of Lorraine. The. firſt was ſo narrowly 
watched, that he could not eſcape ; the other was 
impriſoned, and ſentenced to die by the hands of 
ne common executioner ; but the death of Francis 
J. ſaved the noble priſoner from that ignominious 
late, The queen mother was appointed tegent 


ctions of her people, as the beſt pre- 
ſervative againſt the united power of her enemies. 


But before this hap= | 


— * 


during the minority of her ſon Charles IX. who 


* 


ol Lorraine greatly diminiſhed. | 
Ihe fortune of Mary underwent 'a a 
ſudden N 


ſhe ought to expect no favour from a 


view. 


eſtabliſh order and peace in 3 


| ſucceeded his brother; the king of Navarte Was 25 


conſtituted lieutenant general; the ſentence againſt 
Conde was reverſed, and the authority of the princes 


| by the death of the A. D. 1561. 
king, her huſb nd. Catharine of Medicis, mother, 
of Charles IX. aſſumed the whole authority, Mary 


Stuart, who experienced from her only mortifica- 
tions, found: herſelf obliged to leave a country ſhe 


loved, and return to her unhappy kingdom, rent to 
pieces on account of religion. The Rates of Scot- 
land had ſent to invite her over; and ſhe applied to 
Elizabeth for liberty to paſs through England; but 
that queen let her know, that till ſhe had given her 
ſatisfaction, by ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, 
rſon whom 
ſhe had ſo much injured. This denial filled Mary 
with the higheſt reſentment; and ' ſending for the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, * What offence, faid ſhe, have 
I given your miſtreſs, that ſhe ſh6uld deny me ſo 


| ſmall a favour? But, with God's aſſiſtance, I can re- 


turn to my own country without her leave.“ Nor 
did ſhe delay her departure 6n account of Elizabeth 
having refuſed her a ſafe conduct. She repaired to 
Calais, atrended by her uncles, and ſeveral French 


noblemen of the firſt rank, and embarked in the 
beginning of Auguſt. Mary ſeemed greatly affected 


on her leaving France. She kept her eyes fixed 
upon the coaſt till darkneſs intercepted it from her 
te Farewel France! ſhe cried ; farewel, be- 
loved country! I ſhall never ſee thee more.“ 


Elizabeth had fitted out a fleet of ſhips, under pre- 


tence of purſuing ſome pirates, but probably with 


a view of intercepting the queen of Scots in her 


paſſage: ſhe. however, paſſed the Engliſh fleet in a 
fog, and reached her native ſhore in ſafety. Mary 
was received by her people with every mark of 
affection ; for no ſooner did the French gallics 
appear off Leith, than people of all ranks flocked 

thither, with eager impatience to behold and receive 
their young ſovereign, who was now nineteen years 
of age, diſtinguiſned by her beauty, politeneſs, and 
elegance of manners. The firſt meaſures embraced 
by Mary confirmed all the favourable prepoſſeſſions 
that people had entertained. She beſtowed: her 
confidence entirely on the leaders of the reformed 
party, who. had the greateſt influence, and were 


alone able to ſupport her government. James, 
The pope. ſent a nuncio with inſtructions, and a 


her natural brother, whom ſhe made earl of Murray, 


| had the chief authority. After him Lidington, ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, had a principal ſhare in her confi. 
dence ; and, by cheir activity, they endeavoured to 
divided by 
private feuds and public factions. But one cir- 
cumſtance deprived Mary of that favour which 


| might have been expected from her engaging de- 


portment ; ſhe was à papiſt, and it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty ſhe could obtain permiſſion to cele= 
brate maſs in her own chapel, One ſingle maſs 
was thought, by the reforming miniſters, more 
dangerous to the kingdom than an hundred thou- 


ſand armed men. Knox, a popular preacher, daily 
ſignalized himſelf by freſh inſtances of zeal againſt 


the catholics: he publicly called the queen Jezebel, 
All the endeavours of Mary ta gain this clamoroug 
preacher over to her intereſt were in vain: he was 
cired before the council, before whom he defended 
his principles without timidity, and was diſcharged ' 
without puniſhment, The' bigotry of the miniſters 
and people was carried to. the greateſt height, 
The uſual prayers in the (churches were, Thar 
God would turn the queen's heart, which was ob. 
ſtinate againſt him and his truth ; or were his holy 


| will otherwiſe, that he would ſtrengthen the hearts 


and hands of the elect, ſtoutly to oppoſe the rage of 

all tyrants.” The pulpits were filled with-reproaches 

he queen na , 
. turally * 


* 
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jected the mo 
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turally regretted leaving 4 country where ſhe had, 


in early youth, received the firſt impreſſion of thoſe | 
manners, which were now conſidered as ſinſul 
abominations. Thus ſurrounded with dangers, 


Mary 1 0 5 her only expedient for preſerving 
the tranqui 

ood correſpondence with Elizabeth. In order to 
this ſhe diſpatched her ſecretary to London, to 
expreſs her deſire of maintaining a good corre- 
ſpondence with her; and to requeſt that this 
riendſhip might be cemented by Mary's being 
declared ſucceſſor to the crown of England. No 


' requeſt could be more unreaſonable, or made at a 


more improper time. Elizabeth replied, that Mary 
had once diſcovered her intention not to wait for 
the ſucceſſion, but had openly aſſumed the title of 
queen of England, and pretended a ſuperior right 
to her throne : that though her ambaſſadors, and 


' thoſe of her huſband, had ſigned a treaty, in which 


they renounced that claim, and promiſed ſatis- 
faction for ſo great an indignity, yet ſhe had re- 

f earneſt ſolicitations, and had even 
incurred ſome danger in croſſing the ſeas, rather 


than ratify that equitable treaty ; that, for her part, 


whatever claims were advanced, ſhe was determined 


to live and die queen of England; and, after her 


death, it was the buſineſs of others to examine who 
had the beſt pretenſions to ſucceed her, either by 
the laws or right of blood; and that ſhe would 
never conſent to ſtrengthen the intereſt or authority 
of any claimant, by fixing the ſucceſſion on a rival 
queen, Thus the treaty continued, without being 
ratified : however, the queen of England agreed to 
maintain a correſpondence with Mary, and many 
letters paſſed between them, abounding with ex- 
preſſions of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip, while 
they deteſted each other with all the rage of jealouſy 
and diſdain, © 7 


Elizabeth, obſerving that Mary was ſufficiently | 


depreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects, inſtead of 


adding at this time to the troubles. of Scotland, 
wiſely employed herſelf in regulating the affairs of 


her own kingdom. Her firſt attempt was to put 
the Engliſh navy in a reſpectable condition: ſhe 
augmented the pay of her ſeamen; filled her ma- 
gazines with arms; introduced the manufacture of 
gunpowder into England ; ordered a great number 
of iron and braſs pieces of ordnance to be caſt; 
reinforced the garriſon of Berwick; introduced 
and aria cp improvements in agriculture, by 
ate the exportation of corn; promoted the 
trade and navigation of England; regulated the 
national coin, Which her predeceſſors had altered; 


and ordered her people to attend the exerciſe of 


arms at ſtated times, The glory that attended 
her wiſe 'meaſures attracted the admiration of all 
Europez nor were there wanting numbers who 
made propoſals of marriage to a princeſs who en- 
joyed ſuch ſingular felicity and renown, The arch- 
duke Charles, the emperor's ſecond ſon, with 
Caſimir, ſon of the elector Palatine, made their 
a Fr Eric, king of Sweden, and Adolph, 
4 e of Holſtein, alſo became her ſuitors, The 


carl of Arran, heir to the crown of Scotland, was 


recommended to her oy the ſtates of that kingdom, 
Even ſome of her ſubjects entertained hopes of 
ſucceſs, though they did not openly declare their 
pretenfions. The earl of Arundel, though de- 
clining in years, flattered himſelf with this proſpect : 
as did alſo Sir William Pickering, who was much 


_ eſteemed for his perſonal merit. But lord Robert 


Dudley, a younger brother of the late duke of 
Northumberland, appeared the more likely to ſuc- 
ceed, as by his addreſs and flattery he had, in a 
manner, become her favourite, and had great in- 


_ Avence in her counſels; whence le long ex- 
pected that he would be oreferred 2 ye all the 
Princes who had addreſſed her, The queen gave 


* 


lity of her kingdom was to maintain a 


the ceremony over again, an 


of Warwick arrived with another body of three 


1 
. 


theſe ſuitors ſuch a gentle refuſal as encou 
their purſuit ; and thus allowed them to enterta; 

hopes of ſucceeding: in their pretenſions, in or 8 
to attach them to her intereſt : yer, though Eliza 

beth reſolved never to beſtow upon her people A 
heir to the crown, ſhe ſeemed to have determined | 
that: none, who had any pretenſions to the ſue 
ceſſion, ſhould ever have one. By her father's mY 
cluſion of the poſterity of Margaret, queen of 
Scotland, the right of the crown devolved to the 
houſe of Suffolk; and the lady Catharine Gra 

younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was now heireſs of 
that family, This lady was ſent to the Tower, for 
marrying the earl of Hertford: without her conſent 
and died in confinement. But however ſevere this 
queen was with regard to thoſe who had any pre- 
tenſions to the crown, the was always attentive to 
remove the oppreſſions of her ſubjects, She xe. 
voked all warrants granted to purveyors for vie. 
tualling the fleet, which were generally executed 
in a very vexatious manner; and iſſued orders; | 
that the people ſhould, be paid in money for 
whatever pc's they furniſned. She reformed 
the impoſitjons of the Exchequer ; and took care 
that the penſions aſſigned to the popiſh clergy, 


ra 


on their reſigning their livings, ſhould be punctuall 


paid. She alſo encreaſed the ſalary of the judges 
and allowed them a proviſion for their reſpective 
circuits. At the ſame time ſhe took care that her 
ceconomy ſhould go hand in hand with her 
liberality. VV | 
The queen regent of France had, 

formed a plan of adminiſtration, in A. P. 1562. 
which ſhe gave equal authority to the catholics 
and the proteſtants ; and- by dividing the power 


between the duke of Guiſe and the prince of 


Conde, endeavoured to render herſelf neceſſary to 
both ; but ſhe-found it impoſſible to preſerve a firm 


concord in fo delicate a ſituation. An edi had 


been ' publiſhed, granting toleration to the pro- 
teſtants ; but the inter eld views of the duke of 
Guiſe, under the pretence of religious zeal, pro- 
duced a diſagreement ; and the two parties, after 


the tranquillity of a moment, renewed their mutual | 


inſults. Coligni and Andelot, aſſembling their 
friends, flew to arms: Guiſe and Montmorency, 
getting the King's perſon into their poſſeſſion, 
obliged the queen regent to embrace their party. 
Fourtcen armies were raiſed, and in motion in 
different parts of France, Wherever the reformed 
prevailed, the images were broken, the altars 
pillaged, and the monaſteries deſtroyed ; where 
ſucceſs attended the Romans, they burned the 
bibles, they obliged married perſons to perform 
J re-baptized their 
infants; both ſides employed themſelves in plunder, 
deſolation, and bloodſhed. Even the parliament 
of Paris put the ſword into the hands of the en- 
raged multitude, and empowered the catholics to 
maſſacre thoſe who were called Hugonots. Philip, 
king of Spain, dreading leſt the doctrines of the 
reformed ſhould ſpread into the provinces of the 
Netherlands, had formed a ſecret alliance with the 
princes of Guiſe, for the ſuppreſſion of what was 
termed hereſy ; and now 55 ſix thouſand men, 
with a ſupply of money, to reinforce the catholic 
party. The prince of Conde, finding himſelf un- 
able to oppoſe their united force, ſent to crave the 
aſſiſtance and protection of Elizabeth; and offered 
to put Havre-de-Grace into the hands of ihe 
Engliſh, on condition of three thouſand men being 
ſent for its garriſon, three thouſand more to 
defend Dieppe and Rouen, and his receiving 4 
hundred thouſand crowns. Elizabeth agreed to 
the propoſal ; and three thouſand Engliſh, under. 
the command of Sir Edward: Poinings, were ſent 
to take poſſeſſion of Havre. Soon aſter the earl 


thouſand 
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thouſand Engliſh, and took the command of that 


iy, Andelot, aſſiſted by Elizabeth's negociations, | 
of 1 a conſiderable body of German pro- 


who marched towards Normandy, in order 
e conjunction with the Engliſh, Mean 
while the catholics, under the command 
:onſtable and the duke of Guiſe, en chem 
; Dreux, a battle was fought with great ob 
n both ſides ; and, what is very remarkable, 
Cond and Montmorency, the commanders of each 
1 1 0 to have the victory: but the admiral, 
PN Aing the remains of his army, ſubdued ſome 
conſiderable places in Normandy ; and Elizabeth, 


* o 


io enable him to ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a ſup- 


ply of a hundred thouſand crowns, 


A. D. 1863. queen ſummoned a parliament; when, 


f ſhort time before the meeting of that aſſembly, 


the was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, Her life having 


| heen for ſome time deſpaired of, the people became | 
ſenlible of their dangerous ſituation, in caſe of her 
deceaſe, from the uncertainty, which attended the 


ſucceſſion to the crown. The commons therefore 
reſented an addreſs to her majeſty, requeſting 


that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed either to 


marry, or to fix the ſucceſſion in ſuch an explicit 
manner, as might prevent the calamities which it 
was natural to tear would reſult from the conteſts 


of ſeveral claims to the throne, But Elizabeth 


ſtill found means to elude piving a clear anſwer, to 
their applications; nor cou 7 

to appoint a ſucceſſor. The parliament, however, 
made no difficulty in granting the neceſſary ſup- 
plies. They were very willing to ſupport the noble 
deſigns of the queen for the improvement of trade 
and manufactures, for the augmentation | of her 
navy, for the ſuppreſſion of vice, and for the more 
effetually reſtraining the progreſs of popery. 
They granted two fifteenths, and two ſubſidies. 
In the mean time the duke of Guiſe laid ſiege to 
Orleans, A very conſiderable progreſs had been 
made in this undertaking, when the duke was 
afaſfinated by a young enthuſiaſt named Poltrot de 


ing, expreſſed the deepeſt remorſe for having in- 
volved. his country in the horrors of a civil war; 
and conjured the queen regent to conclude a peace 
as ſoon as poſſible with the Hugonats. His advice 
vas followed. Both parties being heartily tired of 
the war, ſoon agreed to articles of pacification. 
A toleration, under ſome reſtraints, was again 
granted to the proteſtants; a general amneſty was 
publiſhed : Conde was reinſtated in his offices and 


the arrears of the German troops, they were ſent 
out of the kingdom. It had been ſtipulated be- 
tween Elizabeth and Conde, that a peace ſhould 
be concluded by neither party without the other's 


of the French proteſtants only obtained a promiſe, 
hat on her relinquiſhing Havre, her charges, and 
| the money ſhe had advanced, ſhoyld be paid by the 


0 der on the expiration, of the ſtipulated term. 


ind imagining Havre a much better pledge for 
ning her purpoſe, ſhe ſent orders to her 
kenetal to defend the place againſt the united 


Blant defence, notwithſtanding the many difficul- 
38 laboured under; but the plague breaking 
mo 


the 


te? ce. Nor did the misfortune terminate there ; 


garriſon brought home the peſtilence, which. 


tarde raged with uncommon violence: above 
ye. thouſand perſons died of it in London only. 


4 3. 
; g * 


of the 


inacy 


were taken priſoners.” 0 hawever, 
e 


On the - twelfth of January the 


d ſhe be prevailed upon 


Merc, The duke, on finding his end approach- 


government; and money being advanced to pay 


conſent; but this was little regarded. The leaders 


ng of France, and that Calais ſhould be reſtored. 


beth diſdaining to accept of theſe, conditions, 


* wh ** 
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ta hundred thouſand crowns were paid to Elixa- 

[| beth for the redemption of hoſtages * the mus 

| tual pretenſions of both parties continued. 
| . By the death of the duke of Guiſe, the influence 

Jof Mary was greatly leſſened in France, which 
. 
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made her uncle, cardinal of .Lorrain, ready to 
1 <ſpoule her to any one who could ſtrengthen their 
q: 1ntercit, or give inquietude to the queen of Eng- 
I: land. Elizabet was equally vigilanx in preventing 
the execution of their ſchemes; and told the queen 


4% 


Jof Scots, that nothing could ſatisfy her but her 
q! <ſpouling ſome Engliſh, nobleman ;/and even went 
0 far as to propoſe her own favourite, the earl of 
[| Leiceſter, whom, ſhe certainly neyer meant to part 
wich; for when ſhe perceived that Mary was in 
clined to liſten to the propoſal, ſhe found means 
to clude the promiſe the had made of declarin 
that princeſs her ſucceſſor. | England now enjoyed 
Ja profound tranquillity, The queen being no 
longer engaged in foreign affairs, made a progreſs 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was re- 
J; ceived with great PPP ae magnificence, Every 
thing was conducted with a ſplendour that did 
{; honyur to that celebrated ſeat of learning; and ſhe 
declared her ſatisfaction in an elegant Latin oration, 

| wherein ſhe aſſured the univerſity of her protection. 
: and. carneſt deſire of encouraging learning to the ut= 
' moſt of her power. „ 68 
Io years having been conſumed . q 
in evaſions, Ae and uncertainty, A. D. 1565. 


” 


Mary fixed upon lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of 
Lenox, as the object of her choice. This young 
|- nobleman was her couſin-german by the lady Mar- 
gatet Douglas, neice to Henry VIII. and daughter 
io the car] of Angus, by Margaret, queen of Scot- 


after her, next heir to the crown of England; and 
; thoſe who had affected to deny her title, on account 
of her being a foreigner, had endeayoured to main- 
ji tain his claim, and to give it the preference; ſo 
that the queen of Scots propoſed to unite the rights 
of the two families by this marriage, But ſuſpect. 
ing that Elizabeth would countera& her deſign, 
ſhe recalled the earl of Lenox, that he might be 
put into poſſeſſion of his lands which had been 
| confiſcated, The queen of England entered fully 
into her views, though ſhe ſeemed entirely ignorant 
of her purpole; nor was ſhe ſorry to find Mary. 
had caſt her eyes on a young nobleman, whoſe 
father poſſeſſed a great «ſtate in England; and 
| therefore ſhe imagined would be ſo far ſubject to 

her pleaſure, that ſhe could prevent the marriage 
without interrupting the treaty. Underſtanding 
that the negociation for Darnley's marriage was in 
great farwardneſs, ſhe permitted that nobleman, on 
| his. firſt application, to follow his father into Scot+- 
land; but no ſooner did he hear that preparations 
were making for celebrating the nuptials, than ſhe 
exclaimed againſt the marriage; ſent Throgmorton 
to command Darnley, upon his allegiance, imme. 
| diately to return to England; committed the 
4 counteſs of Lenox, and her ſecond ſon to the 
Tower; and though it was impoſlible for her to 


— 
n r 


Per of France. The carl of Warwick made a 


1 ug his troops, he was obliged to ſurrender 


ee was Toon after concluded with France; 


aſſign one plauſibſe pretence ſor her diſpleaſure, 
ſhe threatened, proteſted, and complained, as if 
ſhe bad been injured in the niceſt point. The 
conduct of Elizabeth, though generally judicious, 
was always full of duplicity and deceit ; but never 
did ſhe evinge greater inſincerity, than in her 
tranſactions with the queen of Scotland. In theſe 
ſhe. was influenced by ſo many narrom prejudices, 
that ſhe ever ſtodiouſſ concealed: her real motives, = 
| | 48 | NR This 


This ſtate policy, or deep diſſimulation, is always 
ſhocking to a virtuous mind, though it often 
ſtands a leading maxim in the ſcience of govern- 
ment. However, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
and mean arts of Elizabeth, the marriage between 


the Scottiſh queen and Darnley was celebrated on 


the twenty=ninth of July. Mary, allured by the 

outh, beauty, and exterior accompliſhments of 
5 huſband, at firſt overlooked the qualities of 
his mind, which were far from correſponding with 
the excellence of his external figure. Addicted to 
low pleaſures, he was incapable of the genuine 


ſentiments of love, and deſtitute of gratitude, 


from thinking that no favours could equal his 
merit. He was at the ſame time violent in his 
temper, yet variable in his enterprizes; credulous, 
and eaſily governed by flatterers. Mary, in the 
firſt effuſions of tenderneſs, took a pleaſure in 
exalting him: ſhe granted him the title of king; 
joined his name with her own in all public acts; 

ut having leiſure to obſerve his weakneſs and 
libertine follies, ſhe withdrew from him by degrees 
her confidence, and treated him with neglect. 
The reſentment he ſhewed upon this occaſion, 
ſerved only to increaſe her diſguſt ; and Darnley, 
enraged at imaginary ill treatment, reſolved to be 
revenged on every one whom he deemed the cauſe 
of this change in her deportment to him, This 
unworthy huſband not conſidering that he, a ſlave. 
to vice, and wholly occupied by ſelf-love, was 


never ſincerely attached to the moſt amiable, of 


women. There was at this time in court one 
David Rezzio, a Piedmonteſe muſician, who had 
obtained the queen's confidence and favour in a 
very high degree, Having a good ear, anda 
tolerable voice, the queen retained him in her 
ſervice to complete her band of muſic, which 


ave him frequent opportunities of infinuating | 


imſelf into her favour. Some time after, her 
ſecretary for French diſpatches having incurred 
her diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rezzio to that office, 
which placed him continually near her perſon, 
Darnley had the misfortune to fall under the ma- 
nagement of this man, Rezzio's whole influence 


With the queen was employed in promoting his 


marriage. But, when her majeſty's affections were 
cooled, Rezzio refuſing to humour himany longer 
in his follies, he imputed the queen's coldneſs, not 
to his own behaviour, but to the favourite's inſi- 
nuations. Theſe ſuſpicions were confirmed by 
Mary's conduct, She treated this upſtart with the 


utmoſt familiarity: he was perpetually in her pre- 


ſence; intermeddled in every buſineſs ; and, toge- 
ther with a few favourites, was the companion of 
her private n 

rnlèy, inflamed with rage, formed 
A. P. 1566. plan for his deſtruction? in which 
were engaged the earl of Morton, chancellor, with 
the lords Ruthven, Lindeſey, and Maitland. 
Theſe conſpirators, being well acquainted with the 


levity of their employer, engaged him to ſign a 


paper, in which he avowed the undertaking, and 
promiſed to 8 them from all conſequences. 

he ninth of March was the day fixed for the exe- 
cution of their ſanguinary purpoſe; and all ne- 


ceſſary precautions were taken to render the deſign 


ſucceſsful, Mary, then in the ſixth month of her 
3 was ſupping in her bed- chamber with 
er natural ſiſter the counteſs of Argyle, and David 
Rezzio, when the king entered: the apartment by a 
rivate paſſage, and placed himſelf at the back of 
ary's chair. Lord Ruthven, and the other con- 
ſpirators, all armed, ruſhed in after him. The 
queen, terrified at their appearance, demanded the 
reaſon of this rude intrufion. They anſwered, that 
not the leaſt violence was intended againſt her 


_ perſon; a Boer mg only to bring that villain, 
zio, to his deſerved puniſhment. 
3 7 


pointing at 


, 
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Rezzio inſtantly run behind his miſtreſs, and cling. 
ing round her waiſt, implored her protection 
while ſhe interpoſed in his behalf with cries, me. 


| naces, and entreaties. But regardleſs ofh ereffy,;, 


to ſave him, the impatient aſſaſſins ruſhed upon 
their prey; and by overturning the table, enereaſed 
the 1 05 and horror of this dreadful ſcene 
He was now torn from the queen by violence, and 
dragged into the anti- chamber, where he was gif. 
patched by the conſpirators, who 9 55 his body 
with fifty-ſix wounds. Mary, after having paid a 
decent tribute of grief, dried up her tears, and 
employed her mind wholly on meditating a ſevere 
revenge. The KINg, with the conſpirators, kept 
poſſeſſion of the palace, and guarded the queen, 
when ſhe, obſerving his irreſolution, employed all 
her perſuaſions and careſſes to diſengage him from 


his new aſſociates; and at length prevailed on him 


to eſcape with her in the night to Dunbar, at. 
tended only by three perſons. Here many of her 
ſubjects offered her their ſervices ; and having col. 
lected an army, which the conſpirators were unable 
to reſiſt, ſhe obliged them to fly into England 
where they lived in great poverty and diſtreſs 


However, upon applying to the earl of Bothwell, 


the queen's new favourite, he pacified her reſent. 
ment, and procured them liberty to return to 
Scotland. Mary now diſcovered the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of antipathy to her huſband, She encouraged 
her courtiers to neglect him ; and was pleaſed with 
his mean equipage and few attendants, which drew 


on him the contempt even of the very populace, 


She prevailed on him to diſown all his connections 
with the aſſaſſins ; to deny his having any concern 


in the murder; and even to publiſh a proclamation, 


containing ſo notorious a falſhood, On the nine- 
teenth of June, Mary was delivered of a ſon, and 
Sir James Melvil was diſpatched to carry intelli- 
gence of this event to Elizabeth. On the evening 
of his arrival in London, the queen had given a 
ball to her court at Greenwich, diſplaying all the 
ſpirit ſhe uſually diſcovered on theſe occaſions: but 
no ſooner heard the news, than all her joy was 
damped; and ſink ing into melancholy, reclined her 
head upon her arm, and complained to ſome of her 
attendants, that the queen of Scots was mother of 
a fair ſon, while ſhe herſelf was but a barren ſtock; 
yet, the next day, ſhe put on a chearful counte- 
nance, thanked Melvil for his haſte in bring- 
ing the agreeable 3 and expreſſed the 
moſt cordial friendſhip for Mary. The birth of 
a ſon contributed greatly to encourage the zeal of 
Mary's partizans in England; perſons of all parties 
began to be impatient for ſome ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion. Warm debates were ſupported in both 


houſes on this occaſion. Some ſpirited ſpeeches 


were made; in one of which Paul Wentworth 
affirmed, that the queen was bound in duty not only 
to provide for the happineſs of her ſubjects, but to 
ſhew her regard to their future ſecurity, by fixing 
on a ſucceſſor, The queen, hearing of theſe debates, 
ſent for the ſpeaker, and having repeated ſome ex- 
preſs orders, to proceed no farther on that matter, 
commanded him to inform the houſe, that if any 
member remained unſatisfied, he might appear be 


| fore the privy council, and there give his reaſons. 


The members ſceming ſtill diſpoſed to proceed 
upon the queſtion, ſhe ſent to revoke her orders, 
and to allow the houſe liberty to debate. Pleaſ 

with this condeſcenſion, they voted her a ſuppl ® 
a ſubſidy and a fifteenth, without any conditions 
annexed, to be levied at three payments. It 
believed, the commons intended, by this liber 
ſupply, to engage the queen to yield to mere 
queſt, therefore on her refuſal, ſhe yoluntarl!/ 
omitted the third payment, obſerving, that mew 
in the purſes of her ſubjects, was as good a8 in e. 
own exchequer, 12 : | + While 
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nile Elizabeth was employed in promoting the 
bee her . e ws agi- 
f Leith thoſe alarming convulſions, which at laſt 
1 liberty to a very conſiderable part of that 

untty. Soon after Philip had quitted theſe pro- 
wy es. in order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontents 
1 inhabitants arrived at ſuch a height, that it 
4 impoſlible for affairs to continue long in their 
as Gtuation. This univerſal diſſatisfaction flowed 
18 ſeveral cauſes. The people were perſuaded 


that the king intended to aboliſh the ſmall remains 


of their privileges, and to erect on their ruins the 


throne of deſpotic power. The eſtabliſtment of 


Maprics alarmed many principal families, as the 
wiclchon and 4 of the abbeys, in which 
they were nearly concerned, were greatly leſſened. 
The inquiſition, which was going to be eſtabliſhed 
in theſe provinces, cauſed an univerſal alarm. The 

fates had been prohibited from aſſembling. The 
king diſcovered a determined reſolution of exter- 
minating the reformed religion. Theſe meaſures, 
which ſet the provinces in a flame, were upon the 
point of being eſtabliſhed. They had for ſeveral 
years petitioned for permiſſion to afſemble the ſtates, 
in order to avert the ſtorm which threatened the 
deſtruction of their country. Their requeſt was 
always rejected, and often with contumelious lan- 
guage. This ſtrange behaviour raiſed the reſent- 
ment of the people. The prince of Orange, with 
the counts of Egmont and Horn, withdrew from 
the coun-'1), and joined in a petition to the king. 

The cardinal de Glanville, who directed all the 
meaſures of government, had rendered himſelf ſo 

odious, that the moſt violent attempts were to be 
feared, if he filled any longer the ſeat of power. 

Philip, whoſe pride would not ſuffer him to recal 


the cardinal, adviſed him to withdraw. The car- 


dinal obeyed, and the nobles reſumed their ſeats at 
the council board. This point obtained, they ex- 
ated themſelves to prevent the eſtabliſhment of the 
inquiſition, which they conſidered as the greateſt 
oppreſſion that could be laid upon any people, 
They formed aſſociations ; and the proteſtants cele- 

brated divine ſervice openly, notwithſtanding all 
the threats of government. From this moment 
Philip conſidered the people of the Low Countries 
as rebels, while they looked upon him as an unjuſt 
and arbitrary ſovereign. Such was the beginning 
of the troubles in the Netherlands, in which the 
Engliſh were afterwards very intimately engaged. 
About this period Elizabeth viſited the univerſity 
of Oxford, where ſhe was magnificently entertained 
a whole week, during which ſhe aſſiſted at ſeveral 


academical exerciſes, She anſwered a Greek ora- 


tion in the ſame language; and in a Latin ſpeech 
aſſured the univerſity of her favour and protection. 


A. D. 1567. The earl of Bothwell, one of the 


moſt conſiderable noblemen in Scot- 

land, though undiſtinguiſhed either by civil or mi- 
litary talents, had made a figure in the party which 
TR the earl of Murray, and the rigid reformers. 
e was profligate in his manners, and his profuſe ex- 
pences had involved his great fortune in ſuch debts, 
as ſeemed to leave him no reſource, but in the moſt 
deſperate enterprizes. Having lately obtained 
lary's entire confidence, all her meaſures were 
directed by his advice, and reports were ſpread of 
more particular intimacies between them, which 
gained pround from the increaſe of her hatred 
to her huſband, who was treated with ſuch ne- 
glect, that he ſecretly provided a veſſel to tranſ- 
E him to the continent. The ſuſpicions againſt 
er were even carried ſo far, that when Darnley, 
reduced to a ſtate of deſperation, left the court, 
' and retired to Glaſgow, an extraordinary kind of 
neſs, with which he was afflicted while there, was 
eribed to her having given him a doſe of poiſon. 
Whatever truth-aajght be in this report, Mary 


+ #2 


* 
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but no notice was taken of the king's murder. 


paid him a vifit, and not only treated him with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, but brought him along with 


her, and by her conduct 00 reaſon to believe 
him on a more agree- 


that ſhe intended to live wit 
able footing. Darley, far from having any miſ- 
truſt, had put himſelf into her hands, and attended 
her to Edinburgh. She lived in the palace of Holy- 
rood houſe ; but it being in a low fituation, and 
as the noiſe occaſioned by the concourſe of people 
might diflurb him during his illneſs, theſe reaſons 
were aſſigned for fitting up an apartment for him 
in a _ houſe, called the Kirkfeld, at ſome 
diſtance, The queen converſed with him here in 
the moſt endearing manner, and ſome nights lay in 
a room below his; but on the ninth of February 
told him that ſhe ſhould paſs that night in the 
palace, on account of the marriage of one of her 


maids of honour. About two in the morning the 
whole city was alarmed with a violent noiſe, and 


aſtoniſhment appeared in every countenance, when 
known that it was occaſioned by the blowing up 
the houſe where the king refided. Darnley's body 
was found at ſome diſtance in a neighbouring field, 
without any marks of fire, contuſion, or violence. 
Not the leaſt doubt was made by any that the king 
had been murdered ; and Bothwell was generally 


conſidered as the author of that atrocious crime. 
Voices were heard in the ſtreets of rams dur- 


ing the ſtillneſs of the night, imputing to Mary and 


Bothwell the death of the king. The earl of Lenox, 


who lived in poverty and contempt, at a diſtance 
from the court, wrote to the queen, demanding 
juſtice for the murder of his ſon. The court, con- 
vinced mat it was abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome 
enquiry, allowed fifteen days for the examination 
of this important affair; and cited Lenox to appear 
at court, and prove his charge againſt Bothwell. 
The earl beginning to entertain apprehenſions, from 
the power and inſolence of his enemy, requeſted 
that the day might be prorogued; conjuring the 
queen, for the ſake of her own honour, to employ 
more leiſure and deliberation, in determining an 
affair of ſuch extreme moment. Not the leaſt re- 
gard was paid to his application; and though Cun- 


| ningham, one of Lenox's retinue, appeared in court, 


and proteſted, in his maſter's name, againſt the ac- 
quittal of the criminal, a verdict was given in his 
favour, as neither accuſer nor witnel appeared, 
A. parliament was held two days after this extra- 
ordinary trial, which ſtrongly confirmed the general 
opinion of Bothwell's guilt ; yet he was the perſon 
appointed to carry the royal ſceptre on their firſt 
meeting. In this parliament a rigorous act was paſs» 
ſed againſt thoſe who poſted up defamator papers , 

oon 
after, Mary having gone to Stirling, to pay a viſit 
to her ſon, Bothwell aſſembled eight hundred horſe, 
and 'way-laying her on her return, ſeized her perſon 
near Edinburgh, and carried her to Dunbar, with a 
deſign to force her to marry him, It was generally 
ſuſpected that the whole tranſaction was managed in 
concert with the queen; for ſome of the nobility, in 
order to diſcover the truth, having ſent her a private 


meſſage, aſſuring her, that if ſhe lay under any con- 
ſtraint, they would exert all their pow for her re- 
lief, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had in 


leed been carried 
to Dunbar by violence, but had been treated with ſo 
much kindneſs fince her arrival, that ſhe willingly 
remained with Bothwell. The nobility were now 
fully convinced that the whale had heen previouſly 

lanned between them, and gave themſelves no 
8 concern about her captivity, A few days 
after, Bothwell received a pardon for this violence, 
and for all other crimes ; by which the murder of 
the king was indirectly forgiven. Notwithſtanding 
the an of .Mary to marry this reputed mur- 


derer, a difficulty lay in the way, by ſome thought 


inſure 
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' ſeemed greatly alarmed, She repaired to Glaſgow, 
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rmountable ; he had been married two years be- 
os toa womb ol merit, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley, 
and it was neceſſary to ſet this marriage alide, A ſuit 
was therefore commenced fora divorce in the ſpiritual 
court of- the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, which was 
popiſh, governed by the canon law, and in the new 
cConſiſtorial court, which was proteſtant, and regu- 
lated by the principles of the reformed divines. 
The firſt Pp e in his ſavour from reaſons of con- 
ſanguinity, alledged by Bothwell ; the latter from 
reaſons of adultery, alledged by his wife. The 
affair being ene on with the utmoſt precipitation, 
a ſentence of divorce. was pronounced, in both 
courts, in four days. The banns were then ordered 
to be publiſhed in the church, between the queen 
and the duke of Orkney, the title Bothwell now 
bore ; which Craig, a miniſter of Edinburgh, refuſed. 

He even n all who had acceſs to the queen, 

to adviſe her againſt ſo ſcandalous an alliance but 

Mary perſiſting in her weak reſolution, the cere- 

mony was performed by the biſhop of Orkney, on 

' the fifteenth of May, three months and five days 
after the death of the king; but he was afterwards 

depoſed by the church for his ſcandalous compliance. 
Very ſe w 7557 attended, though many of them had 
ſigned a petition for her marrying Bothwell; even 
the French ambaſſador could not be prevailed upon 
to countenance the marriage by his preſence, This | 
G event diſgraced Mary in the eyes of all Europe. 
Her ſubjects beheld her with horror, The ſuſpi- | 
cions ſhe lay under with 1 90 to her being an 
accomplice in the death of the king grew ſtronger, If 

Her connection with the man whom the public 

voice had pointed out as the murderer : her great 
anxiety to have him acquitted z a marriage ſo con- 
trary to all decency, negociated by means ſo odious; Fi 

every thing ſeemed to confirm that Mary, the ſlave 

of her paſſion ſor Bothwell, was the partner of his 

crime, Even though this barbarous action ſhould 

not be imputed to her, it is impoſſible to clear her 

of the moſt ſhameful weakneſs. But luch is the 

frailty of human nature, that the beſt characters, 

inder certain fatal circumſtances, tranſgreſs at once 

the bounds of wiſdom and duty. he guilt of 
Bothwell was aggravated by his inſolence. He 
treated the queen herſelf with the greateſt barbarity; 
and endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the. 
young prince, who had been commitred to the care 
4g) Erſkine, lately created earl of Mar; but 
he nobly refuſed to part with his charge. This 
attempt alarmed the whole nation. The principal 
nobility met at Stirling caſtle, and formed an aſſo. | 
ciation to protect the prince, and puniſh the king's 
murderers. Lord Hume appearing firſt in arms, 
at the head of eight hundred horſe, ſuddenly en- 
compaſſed the queen of Scots and Bothwell, in 
Bothwick caſtle z but hey found means to eſcape 
to. Dunbar, Mean while the confederate lords 
aſſembled their troops at Edinburgh, Bothwell 
ſoon after took 'the field, and advanced againſt 
them. The two armies met at Carberry hill, about 
fix miles from Edinburgh; but the queen was ſoon 
ſenſible. ſhe had no reaſon to depend upon her 
troops, for they refuſed to ſpill their blood in her 

. cauſe, and ſhe had no reſource but that of holding a 
conference with the confederates, into whoſe hands 
ſhe ſurrendered herſelf, They conducted her to 
Edinburgh, amidſt the inſults of the populace ; who 
not ably reproached her with her crimes, but which 
way ſoever ſhe turned, held before her eyes a banner, 
on which were painted the murder of her huſband, 
and the diſtreſs of James, her infant ſon; on which, 
being overwhelmedwithher calamities, ſhe burſt into 
tears and lamentations. Bothwell, receiving that 
the authority of the queen was no longer able to 
Protect him, fied to Dunbar; where, fitting out a 
w Knall ſhips, he ſailed for the Orkneys, ſubliſting 


for forme tiqe by piracy, © Being purlyed chither, 


N. — D al 
* * 


the veſſel in which he had embarked v 
| with ſeveral of his ſervants ; who afterwards diſco. 
vered all the circumſtances of the king's mur 


as taken 
and' were puniſhed for that crime ; while Boba 
having eſcaped in a boat, found means to get 

paſſage 0 Denmark 3 where he was th l 


priſon, loſt his ſenſes, and about ten years aſter Fark 


' miſerably, in extreme diſtreſs, 


The unfortunate Mary was not permitted by the 


; conſpirators to continue long at the palace; they 


ſent her under a ſtrong guard to Lochleven, belong. 
ing to Wiliam Douglas, utcrine brother to the 
earl of Murray. This caſtle was ſituated on a ſmall 
iſland in*the middle of a lake, and acceſſible only 
by a boat. Here the captive queen, was treated 


with inexpreſſible cruelty, without a ſingle friend 


to comfort her. The ſufferings of this unhap 
princeſs removed the fears and jealouſies of Eliza. 
beth, and ſhe relolved to employ all her authority 
to alleviate her misfortunes. She diſpatched 
Throgmorton to Scotland, with orders to enquire 
into the real ſiuation of Mary, and to promiſe her 


| all the aſſiſtance in her power, At the ſame'time 


he was commiſſioned to demand of the conſpirators 


{ the liberty of their ſovereign, and in caſe of refuſal. 


to threaten them with the reſentment of his miſtreſs, 


But the aſſociated lords, apprehenſive of Elizabeth's 


political views, thought proper, after ſeveral de. 
lays, to refuſe the Engliſh ambaſſador all acceſs to 


| Mary ; and ſent her three inſtruments to ſign ; by 
one ſhe was to reſign the crown in favour of her 


ſon, by another to appoint Murray regent, and by 


Ja third to give her ſanction to a council, appointed 
to adminiſter the government till Murray arrived 
from France. The queen ſeeing no proſpect of 


relief, after a plentiful effuſion of. tears, ſigned the 


three inſtruments; and in conſequence of her forced 
| reſignation, the young prince, who was but thirteen 


months old, was proclaimed king, with the title of 


James VI. and on the twenty-ninth of July he was 


crowned at Stirling, the carl of Morton taking, in 
his name, the coronation oath; in which was a pro- 


miſe to extirpate hereſy, and ſome conceſſions in fa- 
vour of the liberty of the people: but Throgmorton 


was ordered by Elizabeth not to alliſt at the coro- 


nation. Soon after was ſtruck a coin, on which 


this memorable ſaying of the emperor Trajan was 
engraven, Pro me; fi merear, in me; * For me; if l 
delerve it, againſt me.” The earl Murray arriving 
from France, took poſſeſſion of his high office, In 
a viſit to the captive queen, he talked to her with 
great ſeverity on her paſt conduct. He then ſum- 
moned a parliament, which, after voting that ſhe 
was an accomplice in her huſband's murder, ſen- 
tenced her to perpetual impriſonment ; ratified her 
reſignation to the crown ; acknowledged her ſon as 
king, and Murray as regent. Murray, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of vigour and abilities, now exerted himſelf 
in reducing the kingdom. He bribed Sir James 
Balfour to furrender Edinburgh caſtle ; and forced 
the garriſon of Dunbar to open its gates, and then 
113 5 its ſortifications. 7 
While Bothwell was with Mary, 
few of the nobility were inclined {4 2 0 2 
ſupport her authority. By his abſence, the ſenti- 
ments of many were changed; and ſeveral of the 
malcontents, obſerving that every thing was cat: 
ried to extremity againſt the queen, became diſ+ 
poled to embrace her cauſe. But all their endea: 
vours would have been of little avail, had not hei 
charms engaged George Douglas, brother to thi! 
laird of Lochlevin, to promiſe her his aſſiſtance. 
He veg admiſſion into the houſe at all times, 0! 
the ſecond of May conveyed her into a ſmall boat, 
and rowed her aſhore, The news of her eſcap* 


was ſoon known to her friends, who conveye d 
her to Hamilton, where ſhe was joined by a greal 
number of the nobility, A bond of afſoc or 
F Ü.. 1 | " 
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he took the field; and on the fifteenth of May a 


bats 10 regent obtained a deciſive victory; and 
whicl cen's party was entirely diſperſed, This unfor- 
915 TH Link fled with precipitation to the borders 
1 land. Here ſhe reſolved to ſeek an afylum'; 
ph Fihting a fiſhing- boat, landed the ſame da at 
Workingron in Cumberland, and was conducted to 
the caſtle of Carliſle in a very honourable manner by 
the deputy governor. From thence the ſent a letter to 
Flizabeth, ſoliciting that aſſiſtance ſhe had promiſed | 
zozinſt her rebellious ſubjects. Elizabeth was diſ- | 
ted to comply with the requeſt of the Scottiſh 
Poe | bur Cecil cautioned her againſt ſuffering 
dhe feclings of humanity to prevail oer the dictates 
of prudence. However, ſhe ſent orders to lady 
1 | 
I ebourhood, to attend on that princeſs ; and 
ſoon after ſent to her lord Scroop, w ith Sir Francis 
Knolles. Though the queen of Scots had, by the in- 
avence of their repreſentations, ſu bmitted her cauſe 
othe arbitration of Elizabeth, ſhe uſed every evalion | 
ſible to avoid coming to this extremity ; but on 
Flizabeth's alledging, that it was never -meant that 
ſhe ſhould de cited to a trial on the accuſation of 
her rebellious ſubjects, but that they ſhould be 
ſummoned to appear, in order to juſtify their con- 
duct; and being confident there would be no difh- 
culty, in reſut ing all the calumnies of her enemies, 
ſhe was determined to ſupport her cauſe, and pro- 
cure her reaſonable terms of accommodation: upon | 
theſe aſſurances, Mary agreed to vindicate herlelf by * 
her own commiſſioners, before thole appointed by | 
Elizaberh. The conferences were begun at York, | 
and afterwards continued at Hampton-court ; where 
- the regent opened fully his, charge again | 
of Scots; and after expreſſing reluctance to roceed | 
in an affair of ſuch delicacy, acculed her, in plain 
terms, of. having given her conſent and partici- 
#33 3.1. E 2 N | 
pation in the aſſaſſination of the king; and the ear 
of Lenox alſo appearing before the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, implored vengeance for his ſon's mur- 
der; and accuſed Maty, as being an, accomplice | 
with Bothwell, in that crime. Bur 1 07 of this“ 
charge being given to Mary's commiſſion 
abſolutely refuſed to return an anſwer; and 
grounded their ſilence on Having orders from their 
miſtreſs, that if any thing, was advanced that might | 
affect her honour, they were not to make any de- 
fence, ſhe being a ſovereign princeſs, and not ſub- 
je& to, any tribunal ; they therefore repeated Mary's 
requeſt, chat ſhe might be admitted to Elizabeth's | 
preſence, to whom, and to whom alone, ſhe was 
determined* to juſtify her innocence. | The conſe- | 
quence of Mary's commiſſioners refuſing to anſwer | 
Marry charge jk, the” pitting 2H, nd. to the 
conference, But the Engliſh miniſters defiring to 
bag in their hands the Boe gr her guilt, Murray 
was called before the Engliſh commiſlipners, and 


1 


ſeverely reproved, in the queen's name, for the baſe 
1\mputation he had thrown, u pg his ſovereign ; and 


told, that though: he had. 
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glance, the, queen would never overlook what ſhe} 


owed. to 
Kpman; 


,, 
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het friend, ber neighbour,” and ber Kin- 
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bell, in carrying pern. 


gow nts 


deen's name, for the baſe | 


he duty of alle- 


and deſired to know Whit he corfirnilſioners: 
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"fought at Langſide, near Glaſgow, in 


he duke of Norfolk's ſiſter, who lived in || 
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ice the queen 


| amuſement of little cavilling critics. Let it ſuffice 


guments that have been offered for and againſt the 
authenticity of theſe letters, as dur labours are cal- 
culated for the inſtruction of our'countrymen, by a 
faithful diſplay of intereſting facts, and not for the 


therefore to ſay, that, from a candid examination, 
we find the proofs brought, to prove them forgeries, 


are weak and inconclufive. They are alſo the more 


| exceptionable, as the queen, at a eriſis ſo affecting to 
her honour, refaſed either to acknowledge or deny 
their authenticity. Every expedient was tried by 
Elizabeth, to prevail upon Mary to continue the 
conferences; ſhe remained ihflexible, and even ac- 
cuſed Murray ang the other commiſſioners of bein: 
the murderers of her huſband ; but produced not 
a ſingle proof againſt them. Elizabeth now offered 
to bury whatever was paſt in oblivion, and pego- 
ciate a reconciliation with her ſubjects, provided ſhe. 
would renounce the 'rhrone, of affociate her fon 
with her in the government, and ſuffer the direction 
| of affairs to continue in the hands of Murray durin 
the, ininority of the prince. But Mary rejected the 


. 


propoſal with diſdain, 4 My laſt words, ſaid ſhe, 


ſhall be the words of the queen of Scotland.” 
Murray Ig returned in ſafety to Scotland, 
Mary preſſed Elizabeth, either to enable her to re- 
gain poſſeſſion of her kingdom, or to ſuffer her to 
©retixe into France, where ſhe intended to ſeek other 
"reſources. The queen evaded anſwering her re. 


| "queſts, and that unhappy priſoner, whoſe wit and 


inſinuating 4 7 might have drew many hearts 
to her intereſt, was removed to Tutbury caſtle, and 
"guarded with the greateſt vigilance, | 
The duke of Norfolk was the only A.D 7 8 
peer that enjoyed the higheſt title of““ NEO 9.* 
' nobility, and was the firſt ſubject in England. He 
Was at this time a widower, and being of a ſuitable 


Murray, before his departure for Scotland, had 
propoſed his marrying the queen of Scots. Th 
"previouſly obtaining of Elizab th's canſerit was 
*conlidered, both by Murray and Norfolk, as eſſen- 
"tially neceſſary ro the ſucceſs of this ſcheme, . But 
the latter, knowing her fotmer reluctance to all 
"propoſals. of maätrlage with Mary, dreaded leſt 
Ftizaberh' would never agree to it, and therefore 
"Attempted firſt to gain the ap Propatian of the mot 
"conſiderable of the nobility. He was ſucceſsful with 
the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Suſſex, 
and many others; even the earl of Leiceſter, notwith- 
ſtanding his being the favourite of Elizabeth, wrote 
"a letter to Mary, figned by ſeveral other perſons pf 
the firſt rank, recommending Norfolk to her for a 
"huſband, on ſuch conditions as ſhould be for the 
Advantage of both kingdoms.” Mary feturning a 
- favourable anſwer, the kings of France and Spain 
were ſecretly conſulted, who'exprefſed their appro- 
bation; and though it was all along ſuppoſed” that 
"Elizabeth's confent' was to be obtaſned before this 
"alliance ſubuld'be completed, it evidently appeared 
"to be Norfolk intention, by proceeding ſuch 
lengths without conſulting her, to render his party 
0 Nong alto ut it out of her power to refuſe it. 
The vigilance both of the queen, and of Cecil, ten- 
dered it impoſſible that theſe proceedings ſhould 
-'efeape their notice. Elizabeth dropped ſeveral in- 
© timations to the duke, which ſhewed 
" acquainted with his deſigns, and frequently, cau- 
| tioned him to beware on what pillow he repoſed his 
"head ; but he wanted courage and pridence to in- 
form her of his intentions. She afterwards ſent for 
Norfolk, upbraided him ſharply for preſuming to 
eh in a treaty without ber conſent, and com- 
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5 'farther, 


Ages Eyeral 01,1 friends, and particularly the earl 
0 


The 


* 


that ſhe was 


z 


farther. The duke promiſed to obey, her com- 


* apprehended him at St. Albans, and conveyed him to 


alter committed to the Tower, Leſly, biſhop of Roſs, 


Common Prayer Book in the public market place, 
erected a crucifix in the cathedral, and cauſed maſs |, 


manded by the earl of Suſſex, being too weak to 


Scotland. Northumberland was ſeized by the re- | 
gent, who committed him to the caſtle of Loch- 
leven, The carl of Weſtmoreland was more for- 


where he lived on a ſmall 
by the King of Spain, 
A. Do 1570. 


ment, only engaging him to promiſe, that he would 
not proceed any farther in his negociations with the 


by means of her natural good ſenſe, from that inſa- 


while attached to Bothwell ; behaving with ſuch' 


* 


approached her, On the other hand, Elizabeth en- 
dea voured to ſupport the meaſure ſhe had adopted; 


negociation, in relation to the terms ef her being 


ſmnip, and endeavoured, by theſe artifices, both to 
| Nn her taking any deſperate ſt 


. 


: 
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confronted with Norfolk before the council: the 


and Arundel, Lumley and Throgmorton were taken 


thouſand men, marched againſt the rebels, who diſ- 
perſed without ſtriking a blow; the common people 


expoſed by every prudent expedient, She ſtill ob- 
\ ſerved an ambiguous conduct between Mary and 


of confidence were returned by profeſſions no leſs 


de inferior to her illuſtrious 
well as in power; and a different 


-» 
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mands, but retired from court without taking leave, 
and repaired to his ſeat in Norfolk, Repenting of 
this ſtep, he ſet out on his return to court, when 
Fitz Garret, lieutenant of the band of penſioners, 


Burnham, thrte miles from Windſor, and he was ſoon 
the queen of Scots' ambaſſador, was examined, and 
earl of Pembroke was confined' in his own houſe, 
into cuſtody, The queen of Scots was removed to 
Coventry, and all acceſs to her was for ſome time 
ſtrictly prohibited. A report prevailing that a re- 


bellion was breaking out in the north, Elizabeth 
diſpatched orders to Northumberland and Weſt- 


morland to appear at court, and anſwer for their | 
conduct. They had however proceeded too far to 


truſt themſelves in her hands. They had commu- 
nicated their deſign to Mary, and engaged the duke 
of Alva, governor of the Netherlands, to promiſe 
them not only a reinforcement of troops, but a ſup- 
ply of arms and ammunition. The inſurgents pro- 
ceeded immediately to Durham, tore the Bible and 


to be ſaid in an aſſembly of above ſix thouſand per- 
ſons, They then made themſelves maſters of Ber- 
nard caſtle, and fortified Hartlepool, While part 
of their forces were employed in theſe operations, 
amounting to about fifteen thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, the reſt formed into ſmall detach- 
ments, over-ran all Yorkſhire; the royal army, com- 

revent their ravages.” At length Suſſex, attended 


y the carl of Rutland, the lords Hunſdon, Evers, 
and Willoughby of Parham, at the head of ſeven 


retiring to their houſes, while their leaders fled into 


tunate: he found means to paſs over into Flanders, 


The queen was ſo well pleaſcd with. 


him from the Tower, and allowed him to live in 
his own houſe, under ſome appearance of confine- | 


queen of Scotland, This princeſs had now recovered, | 
tuation into which ſhe appears to have been thrown; ' 


modeſty and judgment, that ſhe charmed all who 
and to guard againſt the miſchiefs to which it was 


her enemies in Scotland; perpetually carried on a 


penſion, ſetiled on him 


Norfolk 's behaviour, that ſhe releaſed | 


reſtored z made her, conſtant profeſſions of friend- 


d to ſatisfy the French 3p 10 £1 
very, and to ſatisfy the French and Spaniſh am- 
baſſadors, who were continually renewing their ſo- 
Iicitations. This deceit was received by the queen 
of Scots with equal diſſimulation; and profeſſions! | 


inſincere: but Mary had always the unhappineſs-to. : 
rival in diſcretion as 
| turn was given to 
their projects by the ſudden death of the regent, 


who, on the twenty-third of January, was a = 


vas probably made in concert with 
to forward the northern rebellion, The bull was 


1 


nated by a gentleman of the name of 


expedition ſeems to have been undertaken m 


Ihe jealouſy and vigilance of Eliza- 


that any other 
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; |; Hamilton, 
to revenge a private injury. This event involye 
Scotland in its former anarchy, A body of Sea 
entered England, committing ravages which equalle] 
in cruelty thoſe of the moſt barbarous times, This 


ere] 


to provoke the Engliſh to avenge their affront; on 


the Scots in general; but they were miſtaken in 
their politics. Elizabeth was too cautious to be de 
ceived by ſuch a ſcheme ; ſhe declared, that he dd 

not think the party that ſupported the government 
concerned in the late inſult upon her ſubjects. She 
even offered her aſſiſtance to reſtore the government 
to its former vigour, and to redreſs. the diſorders 
that had been committed by Mary's friends. She 
added, that ſhould her friendly offers be rejected | 
ſhe was ſufficiently prepared to do herſelf juſtice, 

and to take a ſevere revenge on thoſe who had 

wantonly inſulted her crown and dignity, Thi 
declaration, which was delivered by Randolph, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, to an aſſembly of the ſtates, 
diſconcerted all the meaſures of Mary's friends: 


they were not prepared with an, anſwer, and ob. 


tained a farther time for that purpoſe, In this in. 
terval they aſſembling, made themſelves maſters 
of Edinburgh. Elizabeth, in order to check their 
progreſs, ſent. an army under the command of the 
carl of Suſſex, who entering Scotland, ſeverely re. 


taliated on the aggteſſors the miſeries they had in. 
flicted on the Engliſh. He was ſoon after recalled, the 


ucen of Scots promiſing that, in return, no French 
orces ſhould be introduced into Scotland, and that 
her partizans ſhould deliver up the Engliſh rebels, 


beth were now revived by the conduct A. P. 1591. 


of the catholic powers, who, exerted themſelves to 


procure the enlargement of the queen of Scots, 


Pope Pius V. having attempted this in vain, had 
recourſe to the thunders of the Vatican. He iſſued 
againſt Elizabeth a bull of excommunication; in 


which he pretended to deprive her of all title to the 
crown, and to abſolve her ſubjects from their oaths 
of allegiance. This attack on the queen's authority 
Mary, in order 


affixed to the gates of the biſhop of London's palace, 
by one Felton, who ſcorning either to fly or deny 
the fact, was ſeized, condemned, and executed. 
The tenets of the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed 
church, called Puritans, were now daily gaining 
ground, and called for the vigilance of Elizabeth, 


cqually with the papiſt. They were declared enemies 
to epiſcopacy, and certain external rites of worſhip. 
The church of England, in their opinion, was in- 
| fected with the wickedneſs of the Roman antichrilt 
An image, the bending of the knee at the name of 
"Jeſus, the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, even a ſur- 


plice, a ſquare cap, church muſic, and other in- 
different matters, ſtruck them with horror. This 


love of religious liberty, blended with an obſtinatc 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, was the radical cauſe from whence 

ſprung thoſe remarkable reyolutions which afterwards 
happened in the Engliſh government. 


A new parliament, after an interval of five years, 


was aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the ſecond e 
| April; by which the following laws were enacted: 
It was declared treaſon to affirm, during the life o 


the queen, that ſhe was not the lawful ſovereigh 3 
poſſeſſed a better title; that ſhe w 


an heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel ; or that the las 


cannot determine the ſucceſſion of the cron! 
whoever ſhould aſſert, in writin 
any perſon, except the iſſue o 


or printing, that 
her body, 1s, or 
ought to be the queen's heir or ſucceſſor, was,! 


the firſt offence, to be impriſoned during a en: 
and, for the ſecond, they were to incur the 
Yof a pren 


penalty 
nire. In this ſeſſion a member, 14 
Strickland, propoſed a reformation of we HPO; 
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rticularly, an abolition of the ſign of the 
& in baptiſm. The motion was ſupported, and 
my | arguments were uſed, to ſhew the propriety.- 
1 arliament's interfering in religious matters. 
f 7 ieren that this was an infringement of 
the 101 the church, had power of regulating the 
hea onies of worſhip, and that it was dangerous 
ke commons to meddle with an affair of that 
ot But the puritans were not ſo, eaſily intimi- 


1 
| and, pa 


ht of ſupremacy; that the queen alone, as 
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of the proteſtants, he animated that party with 
the deſire of rather bravely periſhing in the field, 
than by the hands of the executioner, and raiſed an 
army, which being joined by a body of Germans, 
| obliged the duke of Anjou to retreat, and divide 
his forces. The admiral then inveſted Poitiers, 
when the duke of Guiſe, emulating the fame his 
father had acquired by the defence of Mentz, threw 
himſelf into the town, and inſpired ſuch courage 
into the garriſon, that the admiral was obliged to 


54 rheir purpoſe. The ſalvation of the 
5 Fong 5 was in queſtion; a conſider- 
1 to which all the kingdoms of the earth are 

: hing in compariſon.” This fally of zeal, though 
—_ approved in the houſe, did not weaken the 
5 71 reſpect for the prerogative, It was deter. 
mined to petition the queen for leave to proceed 
farther on this ſubject. But Elizabeth was too 
much offendcd at the preſumption of Strickland, to 

| maſs it over in ſilence, She ſent ſor him to the 
council, and commanded him not to appear any 
more in the houſe of commons. This peremptory 
order was too violent, even for the ſubmiſſive par- 
liaments of that age to endure: it excited loud 
complaints in the houſe, and privileges before un- 
claimed were aſſerted to belong to the commons. 

1 was juſtly obſerved, that Strickland was not a 
private man, but a repreſentative of his conſtituents; 
and that though the queen ought to ſupport her 
prerogative, it was limited by the laws; for as the 
ſovereign could not of himſelf make laws, ſo neither 
could he break them merely by his own authority. 
We ſhall ſee theſe noble ſeeds of liberty taking 
deeper foot in ſucceeding reigns, and acquiring 
daily greater force. Elizabeth, finding her exertion 
of power was likely to excite commotions, ſaved her 
honour, by giving Strickland permiſſion to attend 
his duty in parliament. | 1 
We ſhall now take a view of ſome events which 
had paſſed in France and the Netherlands, in order 
-to ſhew the reaſons of Elizabeth's conduct with 
reſpe& to thoſe countries, The league formed at 
Bayonne, in the year 1556, for exterminating the 
proteſtants, had reached the ears of Conde, Coligni, | 
and other leaders of the reformed, who finding that 
the meaſures of the court agreed with their ſuſpi- 
cions, reſolved to prevent their enemies from exe- 
cuting their. cruel purpoſe. They informed their 
| _ partizans of the impending danger, and they, obey- 
ing the ſummons of their leaders, ' flew to arms. 
The king and queen mother were at Mon- 
ceaux, when they ſound themſelves ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded by proteſtant troops, which had ſecretly: : 
marched thither from all quarters, and they muſt: 
have fallen: into their hands, had not a body of 
Swiſs haſted to their relief, and conducted them to 
Paris. Aſterwards a battle was fought on the 
plains of St. Dennis; where, though Montmorency, 
general of the catholics, was ſlain, fighting bravely, 
the proteſtants were totally defeated. Conde, how- 
Ever, collecting his ſcattered forces, and obtaining a 
long reinforcement of German proteſtants, again 
appeared in the field; and inveſting Chartres, 4 
Place of conſiderable importance, obliged the court 
ain to conſent to an accommodation. Every 
Pacification being employed by the court as a ſnare 
10 catch the reformed, a plan was artfully laid for 
ſeizing the prince and admiral, but he happily 
eſcaped to Rochelle, and ſummoning their part) 
do their aſſiſtance, the civil war was renewed with 
| breater ſuty than ever. The forces of the catholics, f 
. commanded! by the young duke of Anjou, the 
s King's: brother, defeated the proteſtants, in the year: 
1589, at the! battle of Jarnac, in which the prince 
Conde was lain. Admiral Coligni, however, ſtill: 
2 the rauſe ; and having placed the prince 
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' of Na arre, who was then only ſixteen years old, 
- young: prince of Condé, at the r | 
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raiſe the ſiege. Elizabeth, who had ſteadily fixed 
her attention on theſe civil commotions in France, 
was far from being pleaſed with the honour acquired 
by Guiſe, and being ſolicitous about the fate of 
the proteſtants, lent ſome money to the queen of 
Navarre, employed her authority with the German 
princes, and permitted Henry Champernon to raiſe, 
and carry into France, a hundred gentlemen volun- 
teers, among whom was Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
then began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his bravery. 
But Coligni, engaging in battle the duke of Anjou, 
at Moncontour, was wounded and defeated. The 
court of France now vainly imagined that the 
power of the Hugonots was entirely deſtroyed, and 
therefore neglected making preparations againſt ay 
enemy, that ſeemed incapable of being any longer 
dangerous. They were, however, greatly ſurprized 
to find that Colignt appeared undiſmayed in another 
part of the kingdom, where he had aſſembled an 
army, and even threatened Paris. In the mean 
time, the treaſury could no longer furniſh ſums ne- 
ceſſary for a new armament ; and the king, notwith- 
ſtanding his antipathy to the reformed, was, in the 
year 1570, obliged to conclude a treaty with them, 
and to allow them liberty of conſcience, As the ad- 
miral, the, two. young princes, and the other leaders 
of the reformed, ſeemed to diſtruſt the king's in- 
tentions, every artifice was uſed in order to remove 
their apprehenſions : the terms of the peace were 


| religiouſ]y. obſerved ; offices, favours, and honours, 
| were beſtowed. upon..t 


Fee nobility of the 


reformed religion; and both the king and council 


frequently declared, that they were convinced of 


the impoſſibility of forcing men's conſciences, and 
that every one ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of re- 
.ligion. , Charles, the French king, among other 
ſtratagems employed to lull the proteſtants'into a 
. fatal ſecurity, ſeemed to enter into a cloſe con- 
nection with Elizabeth; and, the better to deceive 
- her, offered her propoſals for marrying the duke of 
Anjou, a prince whoſe youth, beauty, and bravery, 
might | naturally be pie to recommend him 
to ber eſteem... On this offer, the queen imme- 

diately e the deſign. of deceiving the court 

of France. Negociations were entered into with 

reſpect to the marriage; the terms of the contra& 
were propoſed ; difficulties ſtarted. and removed; 
and the two courts, though, equally infincere, 
ſeemed daily to approach nearer to an agreement. 


The principal obſtacle appeared to he adjuſting the 
difference of religion; for though Elizabeth recom- 
6 | mended toleration to Charles, ſhe was reſolved not 


to allow it in ber own dominions, even to her 
huſband. The queen, beſides diſcouraging the 
partizans of Mary, by the appearance of an alliance 
| {tg e and England, had other motives for 
her diſlimyation : her ſituation, with reſpect to 
Philip, king of Spain, required the utmoſt citeum- 
ſpection; and the arbitrary proceedings of that 
prince in the Netherlands, made her deſirous of 
ſtrengthening herſelf by eyery political meaſure in 


e ,, pn FA 
. - Bur if France groaned under the laſhes of perſe- 
cution or ſuperſtitious tyranny, the Low Countries 
felt more ſeverely that dreadful ſcourge. Philip 
was determined to rule thoſe commercial provinces 
with the iron hand of 0 7 power; and he 
employed a man well qualified to execute his 
een, 
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engaged to have it delivered to Banniſter, one of 
his ſervants in the north, who was to find (,, 


1 , Tags 0 
method of conveying it to lord Herries, The 
money he entruſted'to a ſervant who was not in "4 


1 ſecret, telling him, that the bag contained a ſun 
of money in ſilver, which he was to deliver dit.» 
letter to Banniſter; but the ſervant imagining 
| from the weight and ſize of the bag that it ws 
| full of gold, carried the letter to Burleigh oo 
immediately ordered Banniſter, Barker, and Hick | 
ford, the duke's ſecretary, | to be arreſted 1 
J ſtrictly examined; and on their being put to the 
torture, they confeſſed the whole truth. Hickforg 
though he had been ordered to burn all the paperg 
relating to the conſpiracy, having concealed them 
under the mats of the duke's chamber, and the 
tiles of his houſe, theſe were diſcovered, and pro- 
duced full evidence againſt his maſter. Norfolk 
who had not received the leaſt intimation of the 
diſcovertes made by his ſcrvants, was brought be. 
: fore the privy council; and though «perſuaded to 
career of cruelty, and nothing was heard of but atone for hy guilt by an ingenuous confeſſion, 
conſiſcation, impriſonment, eule, tortures, and he perſiſted in denying every thing laid to his 
death, Numbers of the Flemings, driven to [| charge. „„ g 
deſpair, took refuge in England, where they The queen declared, that if he A. D. 
eſtabliſhed, under the queen's protection, thoſe || would give her this proof of his 1572. 
uſeful manufactories for which they had been long ſincere repentance, ſhe would pardon all his former 
amous, It was impoſſible for the deſpotiſm of J paſt offences; but he (till continuing obſlinate, 
Alva to be of long continuance, without obſerving ſhe committed him to the Tower, in order to take 
ſome zopular commotion. Elizabeth declared, ſhe J his trial. The biſhop of Roſs, who before this 
could not behold the deſtruction of an induſtrious I} diſcovery had deen committed to cuſtody, refuſed 
to anſwer interrogatories; but being informed of 
| the confeſſion made by the duke of Norfolk's 
ſervants, he made a full diſcovery. Thus that 
| nobleman's guilt was confirmed; and he being 
tried by a jury of twenty-five peers, was unani- 
mouſly found guilty, The queen, however, heſi- 
| | dated, with reſpect to the. execution of Norfolk. 
perated in the higheſt degree, Alva wes plan for I She twice ſigned a warrant for that purpoſe, and as 
aifing diſturbances in England. He oj often revoked it; and though her miniſters and 
ſecret correſpondence with the queen of Scots, by J counſellors urged her to uſe rigour, ſhe ſtill ap- 
means of Rodolphi, a F lorentine merchant, Who II peared undetermined, At length, aſter heſitating 
6 four months, a parliament was aſſembled, The 
| commons addreſſing her in ſtrong terms for the 
execution of Norfolk, ſhe conſented, and he was 
- beheaded on Tower-hill, : where he luffered with 
great (calmneſs, ſincerely regretted by the people, 
by whom he was much dende | His anceſtors 
had long! been conſidered as the leaders of the 
«Catholics ;'-and this hereditary attachment, united 
With alliances of blood, had procured him the 
- friendſhip+'of the moſt conſiderable: men of that 
party; but as he had been educated among the 
reformers, and maintained that ſtrict regularity of 
life by which the proteſtants were at that time 
"diſtinguiſhed, he thereby enjoyed the real ſeliciy 
of being popular, even among the moſt oppoſiie 
parties. The height of his proſperity alone was 
the cauſe of his misfortunes, and engaged him in 
connections and attempts, from which his virtue 
pri In c I and prudence ought to have for ever kept him at a 
the duke's acquieſcence, three letters were wrote in I diſtance. Mary was either the occaſion or cauſe ol 
| me | Rodulphi | her to t ' all theſe diſturbances; but being a ban 
15 and a third to the Ling of Spain: but Nor- I princeſs, who might think herſelf entitled to male 
Pl though very deſirous of delivering Mary from uſe of every expedient to recover ber liberty, 
_ , confinement, refuſed to fign them. He could only J Elizabeth did not: yer chuſe to proceed to exttc- 
de prevailed upon to ſend Baker, one of his con- J mities againſt her. She however ſent lord Dela- 
'Kidants, to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, to vouch for JI war, Sir, Thomas Bromley, Sir Ralph Sadler, and 
5 Dr. Wilſon, to expoſtulate with her, and to de man 
ſatisfaction for the various parts of her paſt con- 
duct. Mary endeavoured to youu herſelf from 
"thoſe charges that were alledged, either by denyi"s 
ws de facts, or laying the blame on others: 
.. diſcover the abettors of this conſpiracy; but 4/1 Elizabeth was far from being ſatisfied wich ber 
ſuble apology ; and the parliament was ſo exaſpetatt 
7 Tt g againſt” her, that the commons petitioned\for ht, 
being immediately tried and executed. Elisabet 


put i flop to their proceedings; jn-relaion To 


—— 


be excited in the heart of tne kingdom. But Alva 
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73 and cloſe connection with Spain; on which 
In, 


e thought it neceſſary to confine her 
oem , 10 to change her conduct with 
more de Scotland, which ſtill remained in a ſtate 
perfuſion;  Kirkaldy, of Grange, who com- 

* ded in the caſtle of Edinburgh, having de. 
cg for Mary, the lords of her party, encouraged. 
9 his countenance, made themſelves maſters of 
ke capital, and carried on a vigorous war againſt 
he regent, who was obliged to retire'to Stirling, 
The inſurgents followed, and made themſe]}ves. 


maſters of his perſon. Perceiving AT bet 


ing with a conſiderable body of "troops, 
"ns immediately put him to death. The catl of 
War was choſen regent in his room; but that 
nobleman found it impoſſible to govern ſo divided 
1 country. At laſt, the courts of France and 
England ordered their miniſters to negociate at 
ceſſation of arms, which they effected. Bur this 
tranquillity was of no long duration; Mar ſoon 
after died of grief, and the earl of Morton was, 


IS 


Scots, yet ſhe was alarmed at her reſtleſs [| Neep, the fatal alarm was given, and the catholics 


brutality, ' They ſeemed to regret that death, b 


dected to the regency. This nobleman had always ! 
deen directed in his meaſures by Elizabeth and it. 
was now determined to ſupport effectually her party, 
at the head of which he was placed, Sir Henry 
Killigrew was accordingly ſent ambaſſador into 


£2 Me 


Scotland, where he found the partizans of Mary 
diſcouraged by the diſcovery of Norfolk's con- 
ſpiracy, that they were glad to ſubmit to the ropa! 
authority, and 288 7 an indemnity for all paſt 
offences. The garriton | tle, al, 

continued refra&tory, Elizabeth ordered Sir Wil- 
lam Drury, governor of Berwick, to march to 
Edinburgh, and lay ſiege to the caſtle, The gar- |} 
rifon ſoon; ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and Kirk- 


aldy being delivered into the hands of his country. | 
men, was tried, condernned, and executed. Scot. | 


land now ſubmitted to the regency ; and for a long 


ld 


ut France at this time became the theatre of {| 


on of Edinburgh caſtle alone | 


_ favourable look. When he came into the preſence, 


the citizens privately, and when the ſignal was 
. to place lights in their windows, then to 


city was wrapt in darkneſs, 
rr ag uifuſpegiog victims folded In the arms of 


* - 


| commit it to blood 
declared and mort 


4 


began the horrid butchety. Thie hatred they hall 


bong bore to the proteflant heretics; ſteeled. their 


breaſts againſt the feelings of humanity; fo that 


all conditions, ages, and ſexes, ſuſpected of only 


propenſity+-to rhe reformed” religion, were involved _ 
in one undiſtingaiſhed ruin. The ſtreets of Faris 

flowed with blood ; and the catholics, after. the . 
detefted carnage ceaſed, exerciſed on the de 


leteſted carnage ciſed on the dead 
bodies of the proteſtants, all the rage of licentious 


1 
4 


putting an end to their work, left their thirſt for 


blood unfariated. Above five Bore eee 


of rank and fortune periſhed in this maſſacre; and 


near ten thouſand of inferior condition. Among 


the former were, admiral. Coligni, his ſon-in-law 


Teligni, Rochefoucaut, Sobize, Lavardin, Piles, 
and Pardillon, who, during the late wars, had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt heroic ations. 
Orders were inſtantly diſpatched to all the pro- 
vinces for a like ſanguinary ſacrifice. The people 


in the country emulated the ſavage fury that had 
raged in the capital; and the proteſtahts in Meaux, 


Orleans, Trope, Bourges, Angers, Thoulouſe, 


Rouen, "Lyons, and many other cities, were 
butchered in rhe fame inhuman manner. ' Even 


ide young king 6k Navarre, and his couſin. the 


prince of Conte,” were devoted: to deſtruction by 
the duke of 'Guiſe;; but Charles, pleaſed with the 


'kipg of Navarre's amiable manners, and hopinj 


that theſe ybilng princes would be eaſily convefte 
ro the catholic faith, ſpared their lives, though he 
obliged them to purchafe their ſafety by ſcemipg 


to change theſt religion. To give a colour to this 


S Charles pretefided that a con- 

ſpiracy of the Huponots againſt his perſon was 
ſuddenly difcovered, which obliged him, in his 
own defence, to proceed to this extremity againſt 


1 them, "Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at London, 
time gave no farther inquietude to the queen of 


abhorred the treachery of his court, and did not 
heſitate to expreſs his grief. He bluſhed, he ſaid, 
to bear the name of a Frenchman, Being, *how- 
ever, ordered to juſtify the-infamous conduct of 
his maſter, he demanded an audience of Elizabeth. 
The ſolemnity of his reception was moſt awful and 
affecting. The whole court appeared plunged in 
the abyis of ſorrow, On every face fat drooping 
melancholy. Indignation glowed in turn in every 
countenance, and declared, in the ſtrongeſt lan- 


| guage, the ſentiments of the Engliſh nation. Aan 
awful filence reigned through all the chambers of 
| the royal apartment. The nobility, clad in deep,” 
mourning, were ranged on each fide, ' who allowed! 


him to paſs, without giving him one ſalute ot | 
the queen heard his apology with great ccolneſs, 
and calmly. replied, that ſuppoſing there had been 
a conſpiracy, it would not remove the blame of 


the king's counfellors, or juſtify the ſtrange irre- 


gulariry of their proceedings; that the ſame force 


which, without reſiſtance, had maſfacred ſo many - 


perſons, and have reſerved them ſor a trial, which 


| would. have, diftingyſſhed__ the innocent from the 


guilty ; that it was more worthy of a ſovereign to 
murderers, who being the 


ortal enemies of the perſong, ac- 
cuſed, employed it without mercy, and without 


| reſerve the fward 1 025 in his own hands, than 


digidoction; that, for her part, ſne ſhould judge of 
his intentions by his future conduct, and, in the 
mean time, ſhould act as the ambaſſador deſired 
and rather pity than blame his maſter, for the cruel 
| extremities ro which he had been carried. Eliza- 
IF berh was now fully ſenfible of her own dangerous 
1 -ſityation... She ſaw, in the mallacre of Paris, the 
I refult' of chat general conſpiracy formed for the 
| deſtruction ok ine proteltants ; and Knew that ſhe 
"heriel® _ - 
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herſelf, as the head and protectreſs of their reli- | 
jon, was expoſed to the utmoſt reſentment and 
ury of the papiſts, The violence and cruelty of 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands, appeared to be 


another branch of the ſame conſpiracy ; and as 
Charles and Philip, who were nearly allied in 


bigotry,  perfidy, and barbarity, now laid aſide 


their pretended quarrels, profeſſing 


3 


dread the effects of their united councils, She 
therefore prepared. for the attack with which ſhe 


ſeemed to be threatened, from the combination of 


her enemies. She fortified Portſmouth ; fitted out 
her fleet; exerciſed her militia; ſtrove to increaſe 
her popularity with her ſubjects ; and renewed her. 
alliance with the German princes, who were equally 
alarmed at ſuch treacherous and bloody 
ings. By theſe prudent meaſures ſhe gained the 
love and eſteem of her ſubjects, who were willing 
to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in her defence. 
But the great power of Philip rendered her ex- 
ceeding cautious in all her actions, That monarch 
ſent an ambaſſador to London, with remonſtrances 


| 0 the conduct of Elizabeth. He complained 
Q 


at many of the Flemiſh exiles, who infeſted the 
ſeas, and committed acts of piracy, were protected 
in England, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two courts, Unwilling to engage in an 
open tupture with Spain, Elizabeth publiſhed a 


roclamation, commanding all the Flemings ſuſ- 


ed of rebellion to depart the kingdom. But 
this was far from anſwering the views of the Spa- 
niards, Driven to deſpair, thoſe wretched exiles 
undertook the moſt n expeditions. Wil- 
liam Vandermark, a per 
Netherlands, having collected a confiderable'num- 
ber of his countrymen, left England in the begin- 


ning of April, and made himfelf maſter of the | 


Brill and Fluſhing. This ſucceſs raiſed the ſpirits 
of the Flemings ; they flocked to his ſtandard ; 
and, before the end of the year, he was joined by 
the greater part of the provinces of Holland and 
Zealand. William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, 
ut. himſelf at the head of the confederates, who 
formed, in proceſs of time, the moſt powerful re- 
public in Europe. 3 5 
A. D. 1803, Though Elizabeth took care to 
. l preſerve peace with Charles, her 


rene ſecurity was founded on the reſiſtance of | 


is proteſtant ſubjects,” Thoſe who lived near the 
frontiers, on receiving the firſt news of the maſſacre 


of Paris, fled into England, Germany, and Swiſſer- 


"reſtants, they prepared to return into France with 


nd ; where, exciting the compaſſion of the pro- 


encreaſed forces and redoubled zeal, to revenge 
the treacherous ſlaughter of their brethren, Thoſe 
who reſided in the middle of the en, fled 
to the neareſt garriſons in the poſſeſſion of pro- 
teſtants; and having found that no faith Po be 


depended on in capitulations, reſolved to defend | 


themſelves to the laſt extremity. Thus the people 
whom Charles expected to exterminate at one blow, 
had ſoon an army of cighteen thouſand men, and 
were in poſſeſſion of above a hundred places of 
ſtrength in different parts of the kingdom ; when, 
at the ſame time, that prince was threatened with 
being invaded by all the other proteſtant powers in 
Europe, To ſuch a pitch of reſentment were the 


nobility and gentry of England raiſed, that ' they 


offered to levy an army of twenty thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe, to tranſport them into 
France, and to maintain them ſix months at their 
own expence; but Elizabeth, from political reaſons, 
refuſed her conſent, The German princes, how- 
ever, forwarded the levies raiſed hy the proteſtants; 
and the young prince of Conde eres by caurt, 
and placing himſelf at the head of theſe troops, 
prepared to invade France. The cathelice had for 


\ 


the moſt cor- 
dial friendſhip for each other, ſhe had reaſon. to 


| cution, he was ſummoned to give an account of 


proceed- | 


| ceeded in the throne by his brother Henry, duke 


| man, offered a propoſal to the queen, for putting 


| ſame number during that period; and that the earl 
on of diſtinction in the 
for ſeven years. In confideration of this ſervice, 


| other perſons of diſtinction, who ſerved under him 


| abilities in vain, he was obliged to return to Eng- 


N two religious parties; and as all faith had been 


ſome time cloſely beſieged Rochelle: the Hug. 
made a moſt e reſiſtance ; and the d 1 
Anjou, who commanded the catholic arm 
twenty-four thouſand men, without havin 
any conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege, 
now 5 he had undertaken a taſk he 1 
unable to perform; and advice arriving of his iu 
ing been elected king of Poland, he readily . 
cluded a treaty with the inhabitants of Rochelle 0 
which their allies of Niſmes and Montaubon Ws 
comprehended. EL ane . 
Charles, exaſperated at this miſcar- 

riage, had formed a plan of new ſe. A. D. 157, 
verities ; but, before he could carry it into exe. 


uke of 
7. loſt 
g made 
Anjou 


his inhuman actions, and died on the thirtieth of 
May, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, aſter 
having rendered his name odious, and thrown an 
eternal infamy upon his country. He was fue. 


of Anjou, who had lately been elected king of 
At this period, the affairs of Ireland 
Elizabeth great uneaſineſs. She ſaw no end of fa. 


porting an army among a ferocious and bigotted 
people. The earl of Elter, an active young . 


an end to the troubles in that iſland. Elizabeth 
accepted the offer; and it was agreed, that the eat! 
ſhould tranſport to Ireland two hundred horſe, and 
four hundred foot, and maintain them there at his 
own expence ; that theſe forces ſhould act againſt 
the rebels for two ycars, the queen furniſhing the 


ſhould receive the commiſſion of captain-generl 


the queen agreed to inveſt him with half the lord. 
ſhips of Clandeboy, Ferney, and other Jands of a 
great extent, which he agreed to people with as 
many ſoldiers as the queen ſhould think proper to 
maintain on the other half of theſe lordſhips. The 
expence of maintaining the fortifications was to be 
equally divided between the queen and the earl, 
Efſex was ſo well pleaſed with this poſt of honour, 
which placed him on the footing of a prince, that 
he borrowed ten thouſand pounds of Elizabeth, 
upon a mortgage of his lands in Eſſex, and landed 
in Ireland about the latter end of Auguſt, accom- 
panied by the lords Dacres and Rich, and many 


as volunteers, He met with every difficulty that 
could be expected from an enterprize of this kind; 
and the earl ſoon found, that the reduction of the 

rebels, while aſſiſted ſecretly by the Engliſh, was a 
taſk beyond his power. After having exerted his 


LA 


land, and had ſpent the greater part of his fortune 
in this fruitleſs expedition. 

When Elizabeth heard of the return AD. 1596 
of Henry III. from France, the ſent ** 5755 
an ambaſſador to compliment him on his acceſſion 
to the throne, and to create him a knight of the 
garter. The people ſtil} continued divided into 


violated, and every degree of moderation baniſhed, 
it ſeemed impoſſible to unite them. Henry 
laid a ſcheme for reſtoring his own authority, b) 
acting as umpire between them, and Feng 
both to a dependance on himſelf. He poſſeſſe 
all the diſſimulation of his predeceſſor ; but being 
deficient in underſtanding and vigour, inſtead of 
acquiring a ſuperiority over both parties, be loſt 
their confidence, and taught each of them t ad- 
here ſtill more cloſely to their particular leadeft, 
When he renewed hoſtilities againſt the Hugonots, 
he found them more formidable than ever; and Mas 
at length obliged to grant them a truce. for 


| months, under the mediation of Elizabeth. 5 
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5 the fifth pacification concluded with the re- 
ſorwed: Y 


r | 
= abolles, particularly the duke of Guiſe, who 


{om thence reg occaſion to reduce his party into 
| regular 
1919 — 4 League, which, without regard to the 
= 5 authority, was levelled at the entire ſuppreſſion 
"f che proteſtants, or thoſe who were ſtigmatized 
with the name of Hugonots. 1 
3 The confederacy' of Holland and 
A, D. 1576. Zealand was till ſupported by the 
we of Orange, againſt all the attempts of Lewis 
11775 Who ee the duke of Alva in the 
-vernment of the Netherlands. But finding it 
ole be impoſſible to continue the oppoſition 
much longer without ſome foreign aſſiſtance, he 
ent a deputation to Elizabeth, imploring her pro- 
tection, and offering to acknowledge her for their 
ſovereign, if the would engage in their defence. 
Though many powerful reaſons might have in- 


duced Elizabeth to accept of this offer, yet fore- 


ſeeing that an open rupture with Spain would be 
the conſequence of her eien the dominion 
of theſe provinces, and that after taking the Hol- 
linders under her protection, ſhe could never, in 
honour, abandon them, poſitively. refuſed the prof- 
ſered ſovereignty ; but told their ambaſſadors, that, 


in return for the good-will ſhewn her by the prince 
of Orange and the States, ſhe would uſe all her | 


influence with Philip in their favour. Accord- 
ingly, an ambaſſador was diſpatched to the court 
of Spain; but Philip found means to evade a 
categorical anſwer, and the war continued to rage 
with as much violence as ever. An accident, 
however, delivered the Hollanders, when driven to 
the brink of deſtruction. Zuniga dying ſuddenly, 
the Spaniſh troops became diſcontented for want 
of pay, and licentious for want of a proper com- 
mander, which occaſioned their breaking out into 
a moſt dreadful mutiny. They ſacked and plun- 
dered the city of Antwerp and Maeſtricht, and 
maſſacred near ſeventeen thouſand perſons, of all 


preventing their dreadful outrages. They menaced 
all the cities of the Low Countries with the ſame 
fate. Alarmed at the deſtruction that awaited 
them, all the provinces, that of Luxembourg ex- 
cepted, engaged in an aſſociation for their mutual 


defence ; and diſpatched a deputation to the prince | 


of Orange, imploring his protection, and requeſt= 
ing that he would put himſelf at their head. 
Conferences were immediately opened at Ghent; 


and an union was formed between the provinces, | 


called the pacification of Ghent. By this treaty, 
, Which was ſigned on the eighth of November, the 

contracting parties cle that they had entered 
into this union for the defence of the laws and 
liberties of their country, againſt the encroachments, 
oppreſſions, and cruelties, long exerciſed on them 
by the Spaniards. At the ſame time, they declared 
their willingneſs to acknowledge the king of Spain's 
authority, provided he would govern them by their 
ancient laws. 93955 3 3 
The rebellion in Ireland ſtill continuing, the earl 
of Eſſex was ſent back to that kingdom, with the 
_ Vile of earl-marſhal, in the room of Sir Nicholas 
Bagnal. But he ſoon perceived, that notwithſtand- 
ing his new dignity, he was little more than a 
private officer. He however exerted his authority 
do reduce that turbulent people to order, but with- 
out effect; and in a few months after his arrival he 
died, not without ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned. 
his fell upon the earl of Leiceſter, who immediately 
divorced his own wife, and married the widow of 
e 
Don John of Auſtria, Philip's na- 
tural brother, was appointed governor 


AD. 1577. 


et it was no more ſincere on the part of | 
han any of the former; yet it diſguſted ] 


body, by laying the foundation of I 


4 the war againſt the Flemings. 


and Scotland. 
and had obſerved, from the union of the provinces, 
that they would make a vigorous defence againſt 
Spain, had how no longer any ſcruple to engage 


ſtrict ceconomy enabled her to pay a 
found due from the crown, with their full intereſt. 


of the Netherlands. Animated with the ſucceſs 


__ 


which had attended him in his youth, he had formed _ 


a plan for marrying the queen of Scots, and ac- 


quiring in her right the dominion both of England 


lizabeth, u ho knew his intentions, 


in the 1 their liberties, which appeared 


to be cloſely connected with her o] ſafety. Aſter 


ſending them about twenty thouſand pounds, to 
pay their troops, ſhe concluded a treaty with them, 
in which ſhe agreed to ſupply them with a thouſand 
horſe, and five thouſand foot, to be paid by the 
Flemings ; and to lend them one hundred thouſand 
pounds, upon the bonds of ſome of the moſt con- 


ſiderable towns of the Netherlands, to be repaid 


within the year, Ir was alſo ſtipulated, that the 
commander in chief of the Engliſh forces ſnould be 
admitted into the council of the States; that they 
ſhould enter into no league without her conſent ; 
that ſhe ſhould be arbitratrix in any difference that 


might ariſe among them; and that if any prince 


ſhould attempt hoſtilities againſt her, they ſhould 
ſend an army to her aid, equal to that ſhe employed 
in their defence. One of Elizabeth's inducements 
for entering into this treaty with the States, was to 
prevent their throwing, themſelves into the arms of 
France; and her ambaſſador was ordered to repre- 
ſent this to the king of Spain, as her ſole motive. 
Philip, however, ſtill continued to ſupply Don John 
with money and troops, who, notwithſtanding 


being once repulſed at Rimenant by the Engliſh, | 
and oppoſed both. by the army of the States, and by. 

prince Caſimer, who had conducted to the Nether- 
| ermans, obtained a conſi- 
derable advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours; 


lands a large body of 


bur, in the midſt of his proſperity, he was cut off 


by poiſon, adminiſtered to him ſecretly, as was ſuſ- 


pected, by orders from Philip, who dreaded the 
effects of his ambition. He was ſucceeded-in com- 


mand by the prince of Parma, diſtinguiſhed both 
J by his valour and clemency, who now carried on 
apes and ſexes; nor was there any poſlibility of. | 1 
England, while almoſt all 
was agitated with internal commotions, enjoyed a 
I ſettled tranquillity ; chiefly owing to the prudence 
and vigour of the queen's adminiſtration. Religion 
was the capital point upon which the political 
tranſactions of that age depended; and the queen's 


the reſt of Europe 


conduct in that particular had been hirherto much 


q leſs ſevere than that of her predeceſſors. She ap- 
| peared, indeed, very anxious to keep a ſtrict hand 
over the puritans ; for when any of the eſtabliſhed- 


clergy diſcovered a, tendency to their,, principled, 


by omitting the habits or ceremonies appointed. by 


law, ſhe ſhewed a determined reſolution to -puniſh 
them, by fines and deprivation ; though her orders 
were frequently eluded, by the protection they re- 
ceived lrom ſome of the moſt conſiderable of her 
riniſters. - Vet ſhe rigidly maintained her title of 


governeſs of the church, and would never permit 
either the parliament or convocation to attempt, 
without her leave, the leaſt alteration in the eſta- 


7 


bliſhed religion. e 5 
This princeſs was remarkably diſtin- 4 
guiſhed by her frugality, which greatly 


35 
* : 


0 


prevent her laying burdens on her people. | ! 
5 if the debts ſhe 


By this means ſhe eſtabliſhed her credit on ſuch a 


foundation, that no. prince in Europe could ſo 
readily command any ſum which the public exi- 


gences might require, Hence few materials. are 


offered to, hiſtory, during her pesceable and 
e uniſorm 


contributed to endear her to the nation. Indeed it 
was ſometimes carried to an extreme, yet it did not 
lead her to amaſs treaſures, but was only uſed to 
Her 
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uniſorm government, except the ſmall part ſhe 
took in foreign tranſactions, and thoſe of Scotland. 
This kingdom had hitherto been retained in ſtrict 
alliance with Elizabeth, by the influence of Morton 


quillity. But it could not be expected, among a 
people agitated with 1 
thority would be long ſupported, Factions were 
formed among the nobility, who were diſguſted 


with Morton's avarice; while the clergy, whoſe | 


narrow revenues were ſtill farther invaded, joined 
the diſeontented party, and increafed the confuſion, 
' Oppreſſed with the ponderous weight of govern- 
*ment, the regent 5 = ſome peeviſh expreſſions, 
implying a deſire of being relieved from the care 
of conducting the adminiſtration, This conceſſion, 


whether'real or pretended, was readily laid hold of 


by the oppoſite 


the regency, | 3 
. Morton reſigned his authority into 

« + 15% the hands of the young king, then 
only eleven years of age, The regent ſeemed at firſt 


party, and he was diſmiſſed from 


determined never more to engage in the buſy ſcenes | 


of active life, but ſeek- in domeſtic concerns that 
peace which was not to be found amidſt the con- 
tentions of turbulent parties. But either his am- 
bition would not ſuffer him to continue in the 
ſhades of obſcurity, or he could not find in retire- 
ment that tranquilliry he expected, for he returned 
to court, -acquired an aſcendency in the council, 
and directed, as before, public affairs, but without 
reſuming the title of regent. The diſcontented 


faction faw their danger, and flew to arms, under | 


pretence of reſcuing their prince from captivity, 


Elizabeth interpoſed by her ambaſſador, and pro- 
duced a ſeeming reconciliation between the factions; 
but though Morton kept his ſtation at the helm of | 
government, his vigilant enemies were numerous, 
and his ſituation daily more precarious. Meanwhile | 
the count d'Aubigny, of the houſe of Lenox, who | 
had been born and equcated 'in France, appearing | 
to the duke of Guiſe as a proper perſon for detach- |} 


ing James from the Engliſh intereſt, and connecting 


him with his mother, fent him to Stirling, the re- 
ſidence of young James, and he ſoon ingratiated 


himſelf into the young monarch's affections. 
Elizabeth, being much alarmed, ſent her ambaſſador 


to accuſe d'Aubigny, who was now created earl of 


Lenox, of being attached to the French, and to 
warn James 1 entertaining ſuch dangerous 
connections. Lenox, now finding that the queen 
had openly declared againſt him, reſolved to ruin 
Morton, Who was at che head of the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, That nobleman was therefore arfeſted in 
council, accufed of being an accomplice in the mur- 
der of the late king, and being brought to his trial, 
was condemned for treaſon. The queen ſent Sir 
Thomas Randolph to intercede in Morton's behalf; 
and, by his perſuaſions, the. earls of Montroſe, 
Argyle, Glenearne, Mar, and Angus, were en- 
| fee to enter into à confederacy for preſerving the 
_ Hhifeof the priſoner by force of atins. At the Ns 


time an Engliſh army moved towards the frontiers 
of Scotland. The French party ſaw the danger of 


delaying the execution of the ſentence, and Morton 
was. beheaded at Edinburgh; who died with that 


conſtancy and refolution, by Which he had been 


diſtinguiſhed throughout his whole life. This re- 
volution in Scotland 'rendefed' Elizabeth extremely 
uneaſy. © She knew that her inveterate enemy, the 
ſu 
faction in England would readily. join in an attempt 
to diſturb the government, © She was alſo feartul 
leſt Philip, who ſeemed defirous' of ſupporting the 
cauſe” of Mary, might embrace the opport 


for the reinforcements 


e had ſent into the Low 
Countries. © ; 


we, 


ious diſputes, that his au- 


duke of - Guile, would take every opportunity of 
porting the prevailing party; and that the popiſn 


| | unity of 
aſſiſting the King's party in Scotland, in revenge 
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the regent,” who had alſo reſtored its domeſtic tran- | 


times, be conſidered as a ver 


a Lo. 


rica, ſhould never, preclude her from Enden 
nies thither, nor would ſhe ever ſubmit to ſy 

ocean to be claimed as the property of any perſon, 
or even prince whatever. The queen, however, 


| of ſlanderous or ſeditious words, was, 
offence, puniſhed with the pillory and 1 ; 
the ſecond offence was declared felony ; the Writing. 


N queen; and propoſed to effe 


trepid ſeaman was a native of Devonſhire 
troduced to court by the vice-chamberlain 


may be ſo called: the Pelican, of an hun 


bark of thirty tons, under the command of captain 


granted a ſupply. of one ſubſidy and 
|: two fifteenths, and enacted ſeveral laws for the ſe- 
| curity of the government, levelled chicfly againſt 
the catholics, who had occaſioned many diſturbances. 


© ſeminaries founded, at Douay, 


where they were taught an ex 


»in. 


: fe. 
This in. 
and in. 


| H 
Drake having. propoſed; to paſs into the Sout 1 


through the Bt of Magellan, a VOyage till 
that time unattempted by the Engliſh; h. 


u in I 4 1; his fleer 
conſiſted only of the five, following ſhips, if they 


: | | ö red tons 
commanded, by himſelf ; the Elizabeth, of eighy 


tons, under captain John Winter; the Marygoly, 


During theſe tranſactions, Sir Francis Drak 
turned from his voyage round the world, 


John Thomas; the Swan, a fly-boat of thirty tons 
under captain. John Cheſter; and the Chriſtopher 
a. pinnace of fifteen tons, under the command of 
captain Thomas Moon. On board this ſmall fleet 


were embazked one hundred and ſixty-ſour men; 


and the gallant admiral ſailed on an expedition 
which with ſuch ſmall ſhips would, even in our 

conſ 6 y raſh undertaking, 
He entered the Pacific Ocean with only his oun 
ſþip, and took a prodigious booty from the Spaniards, 


who expected no enemy in that diſtant part of the 
world. He allo ſacked and plundered the town of 
| Arica, and in one ſhip took four hundred pounds 


weight of Baldivian gold. But having learned that 
the viceroy of Peru had fitted out two large ſhips, in 
order to intercept him in his return, he determined, 
being not in a condition to fight them, to attempt 
a new paſſagg, He firſt endeavoured to find one 
by the north of California ; but failing in that enter. 
rize, he ſailed for the Eaſt Indies, and returned 
faſel) by the cape of Good Hope. The council, 
apprehending that Drake's enterprize would occa- 
ſion a rupture with Spain, moved, that the queen 
ſhould puniſh him, and reſtore the treaſure, Bur 
Elizabeth rejected the propoſal; and, in order to 
teſtify her. on in accepted a banquet 
from Drake on board his ſhip, and conferred on 
that brave commander the honour of knighthood. 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador failed not to make com- 
plaints againſt, what he termed, the piracies of 


Drake; but he was told by Elizabeth, that no treaty 
| with his catholic majeſty excluded her ſubjects from 
trading to the South Seas; and that the infignih- 
cant ceremony practiced by the Spaniards in taking 


poſſeſſion of ſuch immenſe. tracts of- lind in 1 70 
colo- 
er the 


ordered part of the treaſure to be reſtored to Pedro 


. Scbrura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be an agent 


from the merchants whoſe effects Drake had ſeized ; 


but underſtanding afterwards that Philip had ſequeſ- 


| tered' the money, ſhe refuſed ro make any farther 


N,, 5; Cs.» 
A parliament being aſſembled, they 4 P. , 581. 


Whoever reconciled any one to the church of 


Rome, was declared guilty of treaſon: ſaying maſs 


ſubjected. the prieſt to a year's impriſonment, and a 
fine of one hundred marks: every one who con- 
tinued, during a month, abſent from the church, 
was to pay a fine of twenty pounds: the N 

ſor the firlt 
oſs of ears; 


or printing ſuch words was made felony, even on 
the firſt offence. Theſe ſevere laws were owing to 
Rheims and Rome, 
under the direction of the jeſuits ; to which places 
the catholies ſent their children, gp. be educatt 1 
treme hatred to th 

> their purpoſes 
Ry againſt 
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= alt her by ſedition, rebellion, and ſometimes 
aflaſſination- 


Anjou, and Elizabeth, had been for ſome time ne- 


ociating, and the Ws though he was near | 


ears younger than herſelf, became pleaſed 
| 1155 19 70 love and tenderneſs, evi ent in 
his addreſſes. In order to forward his ſuit, the 
Juke ſent, over Simier, an artful man, of an agree- 
able diſpoſition, and converſation, who, inſtead of 
entering into ſerious political reaſonings, amuſed her 
with ſubjects of gallantry, and the tender attachment 
of his maſter. Elizabeth liſtened to his diſcourſe, 
and Simier ſoon. inſinuated himfelf ſo firmly into 
the queen's favour, that he obtained a more ready 
acceſs to her-perſon, than even the moſt favoured 
miniſters of ſtate. The earl of Leiceſter, who had 
hogher at every preceding treaty of marriage, now 
c 


ared, that the queen was at laſt caught in her own | 


' ſnare, and that the artful encouragement ſhe had 
given to her young ſuitor, had, unawares, engaged 
her affections. He therefore took advantage of the 
credulity of the times; and to render Simier odious, 
ſpread a report, that he had gained an aſcendant 
over the queen by incantations and love potions, 
In revenge, Simier ſtrove to diſcredit Leiceſter, by 
revcaling to the queen a ſecret, which none of her 
courtiers dared to diſcover ; that he had ſecretly, 
' vithout her conſent, married the widow of the earl 
of Eſſex. The queen imagining that this muſt p10: 
ceed from want of reſpect to her, threatened to ſend 
Leiceſter to the Tower, and to prevent the effects 
of his reſentment, took the Frenchman under her 
protection. Encouraged by the accounts he re- 
ceived from his agent, the duke of Anjou deter- 
mined to ſolicit his ſuir in perſon. He accordingly 
landed at Daver, and ſecretly viſited the queen at 
Greenwich. The duke had no reaſon to be diſ- 
leaſed with his viſit ; for ſoon after his departure, 
fe command. d : Burleigh, lord treaſurer, Suſſex, 
Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and Walſing- 
ham, her ſecretary, to concert with the French am- 
baſſadors the terms of the intended contract of mar- 
nage. On this occaſion, Henry had ſent over 
a ſplendid embaſſy ; and as the queen had the power 


of preſcribing what terms ſhe pleaſed, the articles 


were ſoon ſettled. It was agreed, that the marriage 
ſhould be celebrated within ſix weeks after the ratl- 
fication of the articles; that the duke and his re- 
tinue ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion; 
that after the marriage was ſolemnized, the duke of 
Anjou ſhould have the title of king, but that the 
management of national affairs ſhould continue 
ſolely with Elizabeth ; that their children, male or 
lemale, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England; 
that if there ſhould be two males, the eldeſt, in caſe 
of Henry's death, ſhould be king of France, and the 
- younger of England; that if there ſhould be one 
male only, who might ſucceed ta the crowns of 
England and France, he ſhould be obliged to reſide 
eight months every two years in the former king- 
dom ; that the laws and cuſtoms of England ſhould 
be obſerved inviolate ; and that no foreigner ſhould 
be promoted by the duke to any offices of ſtate. 
Theſe articles would have opened a gloomy proſpect 
to the Engliſh, had not the age of the queen, who 
was now in her forty-ninth year, contributed to 

lay their apprehenſions. She had proceeded far- 
her in this affair than ſhe at firſt intended, and was 
not yet determined to bring matters to a final con- 
cluon. She now ſent Wallingham as ambaſſador 
10 France, with orders to negociate, on the con- 

Uogs of a mutual alliance between England and 

Lance, He purſued his inſtructions with the ut- 


that the reſolutjong of the queen were fluctuating 
ind unſettled. Sometimes he received, orders to 


o 


: 1 s EE 


purſue the negoctation, for completing the marriage 


| 


A treaty of marriage between Alengon, duke of 


preferable to that of the league; and at others ſhe 
declared for the league in preference to the mar- 
riage, The miniſter was aſtoniſhed at this incon- 

ſiſtent conduct of the queen, and the whole privy 
council were doubtful what would be the reſult of 
this conteſt between inclination” and reaſon, love 
and ambition. The French king had allowed the 


etherlands; and had ſecretly ſupplied 


him with men and money for that urpoſe: the 


81 1 


ſentenced, for his libel, to loſe his right hand. 
| ſcaffold at 
Weſtminſter, when ſuch was his conſtancy and 


loyalty, that he had no ſooner been deprived of one 


hand, than he took his hat off with the ather, 
and, waving it over his head, cricd, God fave the 
ER tom po ET a 

Notwithſtanding Elizabeth thus , 33 
openly diſcoyered her attachment to 1582. 
the duke of Anjou, her ambition and prudence 
filled her mind with anxious doubts. Moft of her 
courtiers diſcovered an extreme averſion to the 


marriage; and the ladies of her bed-chamber did 


not ſcruple to oppoſe her inclination with warm re- 
monſtrances. Amongſt others. againſt the match 
was Sir Philip Sidney, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
young gentlemen of the age, who wrote her a letter, 
in which he diſſuaded her from her preſent purpoſe, 


with great force of reaſoning. He obſerved, that 


the ſecurity of her government entirely depended 
on the affections of her proteſtant ſubjects, whom 
ſhe could not more effectually diſguſt, than by 


| marrying a prince who was brother to the cruel and 


perfidious. Charles; that her mortal enemies, the 
catholics, believing that ſhe had uſurped the crown, 
and was legally depoſed by the pope's bull of ex-- 
communication, wanted only a. head to conduct 
their enterprizes; and ſhe herſelf was rafhly ſup. 

lying them with one, by giving to a prince, who, 


| by his education, was 'zealguſly attached to that 
communion, an intereſt in the kingdom: that 


France would ſuppl him with partizans, dangeroug 


to'a people long unaecuſtomed to war! that às the 


duke was of a reſtleſs turbulent ſpirit, and had oſten 
| violated his loyalty to his elder brother, the French 


molt aſſiduity; but had the mortification to perceive | kin „there could be no room to hope, that he would 


paſlively ſybmit to a Voman, whom he might, in 


quality of a huſband, think he had a right to m- 
mand : that the plain and honourable Path af out. 
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tivating the affections of her 


prople, had, hitherto, 
rendered her reign ſecure an 


happy ; and that her 


own prudence, without any foreign aid, would en- 


able her to baffle all the efforts of her moſt ma- 
lignant enemies. Theſe, and other reflections, 
500 concluſive, filled the queen with great un- 
edlinels and ſhe paſſed ſeveral nights without ſleep. 


At length her prudence and ambition prevailing | t im. 
| chat all oppoſition would be in vain, made no at. 


over her temporary inclination, ſhe ſent for the 
dyke of Anjou, and had a long conference with him 
in private, On leaving her, 
Ae diſguſt, threw away the ring ſhe had given 
him, and curſed the mutability of women. He ſoon 


after went over to his government in the Nether- 
lands ; when loſing the confidence of the States, by |}. 


attacking their liberties, he was expelled that coun- 
try, and retiring into France, there died, 

The diſtracted ſtate of the French 1 pre- 
vented the queen from feeling the effects of that 
reſentment ſhe had reaſon to dread; and her atten- 


tion was now directed to the troubles of Scotland, 
which ſtill raged with irreſiſtible fury. The death 


of Morton, the influence of the earl of Lenox, and 
that of James Stuart, now carl of Arran, alarmed 


the reforming preachers. A faſt was appointed to 


be held all over the kingdom, when the pulpits re- 
ſounded with declamations againſt the king's coun- 


ſellors and favourites, A conſpiracy. was formed 


for ſeizing the perſon of James, who was then at 
Ruthven, a ſeat belonging to the car] of Gowry, 
The utmoſt ſecrecy was obſerved ; and the council 


not having the leaſt intimation of their deſigns, the 


attempt ſucceeded without any oppoſition, The 


earls of Gowry and Mar, the lords Lindeſey and 


Boyd, the maſters Glamis and Oliphant, the ab- 
bots of Dumbſermline, Plaiſey, and Cambuſhenneth, 
were the principal leaders in this enterprize, James 
wes when he ſound himſelf deprived of his liberty. 
« No matter for his tears, (ſaid one of the con- 
ſpirators) better that boys ſhould weep than bearded 


men;“ an expreſſion which James never forgave. 


He was, however, obliged to ſubmit, and acquieſc- 


ing in his preſent fate, not only acknowledged that 


the aſſociators had done him an acceptable ſervice, 
but agreed to ſummon a convention of the ſtates to 
ratify their proceedings, Though the eccleſiaſtical 


| Nate had no right to meddle with civil matters, 


yet on this occaſion they declared, that the late 


event was agrecable to all who feared God, and 


deſired to preſerve the proſperity of the realm. 
They even threatened thoſe who ſhould dare to 
oppoſe the authority of the confederated lords with 
the moſt ſevere church cenſures, The earl of 


Lenox, unwilling to excite a civil war, retired into. | 


France, where he ſoon after died. The carl of Arran 


| | was confined a priſoner to his own. houſe; and 


Elizabeth ſent ambaſſadors to compliment the cap- 
tive king upon his delivery from his late pernicious 
counſellors. POND 2 mY 3 5 
| Ambaſſadors alſo arrived from 
A. D. "1589: France, to enquire into the king's 


ſituation, to make profeſſions of their maſter's 


friendſhip, and to procure an accommodation be- 
tween James and his. mother. 


againſt the ambaſſadors in their pulpits, and exerted 
their intereſt, to render the deſign abortive. They 


were ſo violent in their declamations, that the am- 
in the ſtreets. 


baſſadors were publicly, affronted 
James had no power to repreſs this, inſolent be- 


viqur ; and the ambaſſadors, finding it impoſſi- 


ble to carry on any negociatipn, quitted the King= |} _ 
dom I ſummoned a new parliament on the twenty-thare © 


ſtrain, than uſual, in which ſhe afked only the 


"or to lacrifice 


bleſſing of Jiberty, for which 1777 7 
her ctoyn, and every other right the, poſſeſſed. 
* mY 


e expreſſed the moſt | 


This laſt propoſal 
gave great offence to the clergy, who inveighed 


— 


iþ againſt her any invaſion, inſurrection, or alla 


J Elizabeth was affected with Mary's firvation, but 
4 from political motives reſolved to deny her tequeſts 
though the unhappy priſoner was even diſpoſed "a 


live in England, in a private ſtation, with ſome 
little degree of reſtraint. In the mean time, James 
made his e from his Keepers, and flying to 
St. Andrews, jummoned his friends and partizang 
to attend him. The confederated lords, perceiving 


tempts to recover their authority: ſome of them 
accepted a pardon ; and the reſt took ſhelter in 
Ireland and ngland, The earl of Arran was now 


| recalled to court, whoſe profligate manners ang 
| violent conduct ſoon rendered him extremely un- 


popular. Though the carl of Gowry had been par. 
doned for his Jate'attempt on the king, he was 


throw into priſon, tried on ſome new accuſations, 


condemned and executed. Many innocent perſong 
ſuffered from the tyranny of this favourite. | 
At length the baniſhed noblemen, A 3, 
Who were aſſiſted by Elizabeth, found“ D. 1584, 
the time favourable for the recovery of their eſtates 
and authority. They made the àttempt, and were 
ſucceſsful. Arran was degraded from his authority, 
deprived of the eſtate and title he had uſurped, 
and the whole kingdom ſeemed to have obtained 
that tranquillity which had been ſo long ſought for 
in vain. Theſe revolutions would have been of little 
conſequence to Elizabeth, had her own ſubjects 
been perfectly united: but the zeal of the catholics 
daily threatened her with dangerous inſurrections. 
The vigilance of her miniſters, particularly of Bur- 
leigh and Walſingham, was raiſed in proportion 
to the activity of the malcontents; and many arts 
were employed in detecting conſpiracies. Henry 
Piercy, earl of Northumberland, brother to the earl 
| who had been beheaded ſome years before, and Philip 
Howard, carl of Arundel, the ſon of the unfortunate 
duke of Norfolk, fel] under their ſuſpicion; and the 
council ordered the latter to be confined to his own 
houſe: lord Paget, and Charles Arundel, who had 
been engaged in treaſonable defigns with Francis 
Throgmorton, withdrew beyond fea. Throgmor- 
ton, being taken into cuſtody, confeſſed, that a 
plan had been laid for an invaſion and inſurrection; 
tor which he was found guilty and executed; and 
this conſpiracy having been promoted by Mendoza, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, he was ordered to depart | 
the kingdom. As many of theſe conſpiracies were 
imputed to Mary's intrigues, and as her name was 
employed in all of them, the council concluded 
they could not uſe too many precautions againſt 
the reſtleſs activity of her temper. She was therc- 
fore removed from the earl of Shrewſbury's care; 
for though that nobleman was faithful and vigi- 


lant, he had ſhewn great indulgence to her, par- 


ticularly with reſpect to air and exerciſe; and ihe 
was Committed to the cuſtody of Sir Drue Drury, 
and Sir Amias Paulet. The earl of Leiceſter, and 
other noblemen, now ſet on foot an aſſociation; 
and the queen being beloved by the whole nation, 
except the moſt bigotted catholics, people of all 


| ranks flocked. to ſign it. This affociation was to 
|| defend the queen, to revenge her death, or any in- 
jury committed againſt her perſon; and to exclude 
I from the throne all claimants, in whoſe behal 
| any violence ſhould be offered to her majeſty, 
Mary was ſenſible theſe tranſactions were levelled 


againſt her, and, to remove all ſuſpicion from 


J herſelf, deſired leave to add her name to the ſub- 
{ ſcription. 


In order to diſcourage the malcontents, Elizabeth 


November, in which the affociation was confirmed, 


| and a clauſe added, empowering the queen 5 
| name commiſſioners for the trial of any pretend, 


to the crown, who ſhould attempt or imagine 


nation 


ow 1 * . 4 
1 K 


J, and the perſon found guilty was not only 
arr been all claim to the Tucctihon, but was 
Table to be puniſhed as her majeſty ſhould direct: 
yo for the greater ſecurity, in caſe of the queen's 
ciolent death, a council of regency was appointed 
2 oovern the kingdom, and to revenge her 
3 A ſevere law was alſo enacted againſt 
ſuits and popiſh prieſts, ordering them to depart 


he kingdom within forty days, under the penalty of 
treaſon and to harbour or relieve them was made 


felony, This parliament alſo preſented a petition 
do the houſe of lords for a reformation of religion; 
jn which they deſired, that no biſhop might exerciſe 
the office of ordination, without the concurrence 
of fix preſbyters; that no clergyman might be 
inducted into any benefice, without notice being 
reviouſly given to the pariſh, that they might 


examine whether any objection lay to his life or 


Joftrine : but the moſt material article touched 
upon in this petition was the eccleſiaſtical com- 


miſſion, and the oath exacted by that court, called 


ex Meio, which being a ſubject of great importance, 
s it ſhews the power of the churchmen, and their 
arbitrary proceedings againſt the diffenters of thar 
time, deferves a particular explanation. Parker, 
the firſt primate after Elizabeth's acceſſion, rigo- 
rouſly exacted a conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, by puniſhing all puritanical clergymen, 
who attempted any innovation in the habits, li- 
turgy, or ceremonies of the church, by fines or 
deprivation. He dying in 1575, was ſucceeded 
by Grindall, who being a man of great moderation, 
could not be brought to execute the laws againſt 
non-conforming clergymen ; and, for this offence, 
the queen, by an order of the ſtar-chamber, ſe. 
queſtered him from his archiepiſcopal function, 
and confined him to his own houſe, He dying in 
1583, the queen choſe Whitgift, a zealous church- 
man, who having in vain attempted to convince 
the puritans by arguments, was reſolved to en- 
lighten their underſtandings (an abſolute impoſſi- 
bility) by the force of perſecution, He therefore 
informed the queen, that the ſpiritual authority 
lodged with the prelates was inſignificant, without 
the ſanction of the crown; and there being no 
ecclefiafticat commiſſions in force, he prevailed 
upon her to iſſue one more arbitrary than any of 
the former. Influenced by his pernicious advice, 
ſhe appointed forty commiſſioners, twelve of whom 
were eccleſiaſtics, and three commiſſioners made a 
quorum. Theſe commiſſioners were empowered 
to viſit and reform all errors, hereſies, and ſchiſms; 


and to puniſh all breaches of uniformity in the 


exerciſe of public worſhip, Their proceedings 
were contrary to all principles of law and equity, 
being directed to make enquiries, not only by the 
legal methods of witneſſes and juries, but by every 
other means they could deviſe; that 18, by torture, 
by inquiſition, or impriſonment, 
found reaſon of ſuſpicion, they might adminiſter 
an. oath called ex officio, by which the perſon was 
und to anſwer all queſtions, and might be obliged 
to accuſe himſelf, or his moſt intimate friend. 
he fines they levied were merely diſcretionary, 
ind frequently occaſioned the entire ruin of the 
luppoſed offender, The impriſonment to which 
they ſentenced any one was limited by no other 
ule but their own pleaſure. They aſſumed a 


Power of impoſing on the clergy what new articles | 
ſubſeription they thought proper, - Though | 
«ry other ſpiritual court had, ſince the reforma- | 


tion, be 


courts 


Fas of law, theſe eccleſiaſtical inquiſitors were 


ed from that reſtraint, and liable to no controul. 


ens more to enlarge their authority, they were 
"Powered to 
orderg 


accord 


niſn all inceſts, adulteries, dif- 
un marriage, fornication, and immorality, 
ing to their wiſdom conſcience, and diſere- 
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Where they 


en ſubject to inhibitions from the ſupreme | 


miniſters. 
1 priſon, made a conſeſſion of his guilt ; and having 
received ſentence of death, ſuffered the puniſhmenc 


Sh. DN e 


* 


tion. In ſhort, this court was a real inquifition, 

attended with all the ſeverities of that arbitrary 
tribunal; and being deſtructive of all laws, its 
erection was, by many, eſteemed a mere uſurpation 
of the week, that had no other foundation than a 
clauſe of a ſtature which reſtored the ſupremacy to 
the crown, and authoriſed the fovereign to appoint 
commiſſioners for exerciſing that prerogative. The 
commons, in an humble petition to the upper houſe, 
had mentioned theſe grievances in the moſt ſub- 
miſſive terms. The queen, in a ſpeech from the 
throne, took notice of their preſumption, and ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe would no longer endure this licence, 
but would guide her people by God's rule, in the 
juſt mean, between the corruptions of Rome and 
the errors of modern ſectaries; and that, as the 
Romaniſts were the inveterate enemies of her per- 
ſon, ſo the other innovating enthuſiaſts were dan- 
gerous to all monarchical government; who, under 
colour of preaching the word of God, preſumed 
to, exetcile a right of private judgment, in can- 
vaſſing the ſcriptures, and cenſuring the actions 
of their ſovereign. But, notwithſtanding exertions 
of royal prerogative, and the deference paid to 
Elizabeth by lords and commons, the puritans were 
nat to be intimidated. Perſuaded that their tenets 
were undeniably founded on ſeripture, and jealous 
of the liberty of conſcience in matters of faith, 


above five hundred eccleſiaſtics of that perſuaſion 


ſubſcribed a book of diſcipline conformable to 
their principles; and the force of Jaws was unable 
to prevent Preſbyterianiſm from taking root in the 
boſom of the church of England. During this 
ſeſſion of parliament, a horrid conſpiracy againſt 
the life of Elizabeth was brought to light, Wil- 
liam Parry, a bigotted cathokc, after having re- 
ceived the queen's pardon for a capital offence, 
retired into Italy, where he openly profeſſed his 
religion, which he concealed during his abode in 
England, Having contracted an intimacy with 
Palmio, a jeſuir, he too. readily liſtened to the 
deteſtable doctrine of that order, and was per- 
ſuaded that he could not perform a more meri- 
torious action, than that of taking away the life 
of his ſovereign and benefactreſs. Campeggio, the 
pope's nuncio, whom Parry conſulted, removed all 
his doubts, and approved of his pious undertaking. 
Parry retired to Paris, whence he propoſed to paſs 
over into England, in order to execute his bloody 
deſign, Remorſe, however, ſtaggered his reſolu. 
tion; it is not ſometimes even in the power of 
fanaticiſm to ſilence the remonſtrances of con- 
ſcience, His ſoul ſhuddered at the complicated 
horror of the action he was going to commit. 
This bigot now reſolved to try, before he pro- 
ceeded to extremities, whether he could not alle. 
viate the perſccution of the catholics. . Having 
found means of being introduced to the queen, he 
told her that many conſpiracies were formed againſt 
her, and endeavoured: to perſuade her, if ſhe had. 
any regard- for her life, to give greater indulgence 
to the Romans in the exerciſe of their religion. 
He even procured a ſeat in parliament z but 
having made a warm ſpeech againſt the rigorous 
laws enacted in the laſt ſeſſion, was taken into 
cuſtody, and expelled the houſe. Failing in theſe 
attempts, his reſolution was confirmed, which he 
imparted to Nevil, next heir to the Weſtmoreland 
family, who inſtantly highly approved of the atro. 
ciqus crime. It was feſolved to ſhoot the queen, 
when, ſhe took the air on horſeback: but while 
they waited for a favourable opportunity, the earl 


of Weſtmorelanq died in exile; and Nevil, hoping 


to recover the honours and eſtates of that noble 
family, revealed the whole conſpiracy to the queen's 
Upon which, Parry being caſt” into 


appointed 
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appointed by the law for treaſonable practices. 4 


bout the ſame time Balthazar Gerard, a Burgun- 
dian, undertook and executed the affaſſination of 
the prince of Orange at Delf, as that prince roſe 
from table, in the preſence of his wife and ſiſter, 
by ſhooting him with a piſtol, This vile aſſaſſin, 
ſatisfied with reſpect to the rectitude of his motives, 
which led him thus to deſtroy the leader of thoſe he 
deemed heretics, ſhewed not the leaſt remorſe for 
his infernal crime; and on his fleſh being torn off 
with burning pincers, uttered not the leaſt cry or 
'groan, 
"I'D rib This melancholy end of the 
n. protector of religious liberty ſpread 
a general conſternation through the Netherlands, 
where the people regarded the prince of Orange 
as their father, and where the prince of Parma had 
made an alarming progreſs in re-eſtabliſhing the 
authority of Philip. Being thus reduced to extre- 
mity, the States offered the ſovereignty of their 
country to Henry III. king of France. But the 
deplorable condition of that monarchy obliged the 
king to reject ſo advantageous an-offer, Elizabeth 
3 the neceſſity of aſſiſting them effectually. 
She, therefore, engaged by a treaty to fuccour 
them with five thouſand infantry, and one thouſand 
cavalry, under the command of a general whom ſhe 
ſhould appoint ; and to pay theſe troops during the 
war, on condition of being reimburſed upon a re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace. It was alſo ſtipulated, that 


the queen ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Fluſfingen, | 


 Rammikens, and the Brille, as ſecurity ; that the 
Engliſh da ſhould have no juriſdiction over 
the inhabitants of thoſe places; that the towns 


ſhould be reſtored on the payment of all expences; | 
that the Engliſh general, and two other perſons | 


nominated by the queen, ſhould have places in 
the aſſemblies of the States; and that neither a 
peace nor truce ſhould be made without the mutual 
conſent of Elizabeth and the confederates ; that in 
caſe of the Engliſh fleet being ſent to ſea, it ſhould 
be joined with an equal number of ſhips, to be 
commanded by the 
that the harbours of both countries ſhould be open 
to the ſubjects of each nation. The earl of 
Leiceſtler, who was appointed to command the 
Engliſh forces, embarked on the twenty-third of 
October, attended by a ſplendid retinue, com- 
poſed of the young earl of Eſſex his ſon-in-law, 


the lords Audley and North, Sir William Ruſſel, ' 


Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter 
Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, and a ſelect company 
of five hundred gentlemen. He was met, on his 
arrival at Fluſhing, by his nephew, Sir Philip 
Sidney, governor of that place; and every town 
through which he paſſed diſcovered every demon- 
tration of joy, conſidering him as their guardian 


el, their deliverer from impending ruin, Eli- 


an 
tba, on finding that an open breach with the 


Spaniards was unavoidable, reſolved to attack their 


ſettlements in America; and therefore equipping a 
fleet of twenty ſail, ſhe ſent it to the Weſt Indies, 
under the command of Sir Francis Drake, He 
\ firſt took St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verde 
iſlands. Then ſailing weſtward, he reduced Car- 
thagena and St, Domingo, In his return through 
'the A of Florida, he burned St. Auguſtine, 
and St. Helena; then touching at Vm, e ue 
on board the ſmall remains of a colony which had 
been planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and at 


their requeſt brought them to England. To theſe 


people we are indebted for the knowledge of 
tobacco, a plant hitherto unknown in England. 
Drake returned with ſuch riches,” az inflamed: the 
ſpirits: of the Engliſh to engage in future enter- 
prizes, and their ardour was increaſed by accounts 
bf the weakneſs of the Spaniards in thoſe diſtant 

coniries, . Leiceſter, whoſe merit was not equal to 


ngliſh admiral ; and laſtly, 


the favour he enjoyed from the queen, had Jos, 
ſucceſs in the Low Countries. At firſt, he as 
ſome advantages over the Spaniards; and N. 70 
ſuccours into Grave, enabled that town to mi 
a vigorous defence; but Van Hermert had the 
eowardice to capitulate, after a very feeble reſiſt 
ance, for which he ſuffered death by the ſentence 
of a court-martial. Venlo was belieged and akin 
by the prince of Parma. He afterwards inveſted 
Rhimberg, garriſoned with twelve hundred Engliſh 
when Leiceſter endeavoured to draw off the prince 
from that place, by forming other enterprizes 
He laid ſiege with this view to Zutphen, which the 
Spanifh general thought fo important a fortreſs 
that he haſted to its relief, and made the marquis 
of Guaſto advance with a convoy, which he was to 
throw into the place, They were favoured by a 
fog; but accidentally meeting with a body of 
Engliſh cavalry, a furious action enſued, in which 
the Spaniards were defeated, and the marquis of 
Gopzaga, an Italian nobleman of great reputation 
was ſlain, The purſuit was flopped by the prince 
of Parma's advancing with the main body of the 
Spaniſh army; but the Engliſh, after having 
exerted all their valour, were obliged to retreat 
with the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who having been 
mortally wounded in the action, was carried off by 
the ſoldiers, and ſoon after died. He is deſcribed 
by writers of that age, as a moſt perfect model of 
an accompliſhed gentleman. Sir Philip's virtuous 
conduct, heroic valour, elegant erudition, and 
polite converſation, had rendered him the orna. 
| ment and delight of the Engliſh court ; and as his 
| credit with the queen, and the earl of Leiceſter, 
was ſolely employed in the encouragement of 
genius and literature, his praiſes have been tranſ. 
mitted to poſterity, While he was lying in the 
field, mangled with the wounds he had received, 
and almoſt ſuffocated with thirſt, a bottle of water 
was offered him; but obſerving a ſoldier by his 
fide in the ſame ſituation, he reſigned to him the 
valuable acquiſition, with this generous obſerva- 
tion, © That man's neceſſities are ſtill greater than 
mine.” The memory of Sidney's virtues were 
celebrated in a copy of Latin verſes, wrote by the 
king of Scots. The States were highly diſpleaſed 
with Leiceſter's management of the war, nor lels 
with his arbitrary and imperious conduct; and at 
the end of the campaign ſolicited him to redrels 
their grievances; yet he ſoon after returned to 
| England, without giving them the leaſt ſatis- 
| faction. 5 CES | 
Philip's deſigns againſt the perſon 
and ans. as. of Elizabeth Runarorh A.D. 1536 
ing more apparent, it was of the laſt importance 
for her to ſecure the friendſhip of the king of Scot- 
land. To this. end, ſhe diſpatched Wotton as ber 
ambaſſador to that kingdom ; but, notwithſtanding 
| her having given him private inſtructions, with te- 
| ſpe& to her affairs, ſhe informed the king, that 
when ſhe had any political buſineſs to tranſact with 
him, ſhe would employ another miniſter ; her chief 
intention in ſending him being to entertain James 
with his wit, and that he might partake with him 
in his pleaſures. Wotton was maſter of profound 
diſſimulation, and knew how to cover the deepeſt 
deſigns under the appearance of careleſs gaict: 
James admitted him into all his amuſements ; 0 
which the ambaſſador ſoon made himſelf malic! 
of his ſecrets; and had the more authority over him 
in ſtate tranſactions, as he did not ſeem to pay the 
leaſt attention or regard to ſuch things; while 8 
Scotch miniſters, who obſerved his growing intereſt 
| endeavoured to acquire his friendſhip, by he 
ing him of every thing they knew ot their ma el. 
1 But Wotton employed his intrigues to more dane 
gerous purpoſes : he formed a conſpiracy for ſeizing 
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giſeovered, and Wotton ed into England. Though 


hands of the Engliſh 
James Was” 
ns concluded between h im and Elizabeth, for the 
—,roal. defence of their dominjons and religion, 
zgainſt the open combination of all the catholic 
| j ope. By this treaty it was ſtipulated 
1 if Elizabeth was invaded, James ſhould furniſh 
her with a body of about two thouſand horſe, and 
five thouſand foot ; that Elizabeth, in a ſimilar caſe, 
ſhould fend him three thouſand horſe, and fix 
thouſand foot ; that the charge of theſe armies 


ſhould be defrayed by the power who demanded 


affiftance ; that if the invaſion ſhould be made in 
England, within ſixty miles of the frontiers of Scot- 
land, James ſnould march his whole force to the 
aid of Elizabeth ; and that the preſent league 
thould ſuperſede all former alliances of either ſtare 
with any foreign prince, fo far as religion was con- 
ned. ; | 
The character, principles, and pretenſions of 
Mary, had early engaged Elizabeth, in her treat- 
ment of that unfortunate princeſs, to conſult the 
dictates of policy and jealouſy, rather than of 
friendſhip or generoſity; and her reſtraint, reſent- 
ment, and high ſpirit, concurring with the ſug- 
geſtions of the moſt cruel bigots, at laſt engaged 


Mary in deſigns which terminated in her ruin, 


The Enyliſh, in the ſeminary at Rheims, were 
filled with the greateſt animoſity againſt Eliza- 
beth, and revered the bull by which the pope had 
excommunicated and depoſed the queen; ſome of 
them aſſerting that it had been immediately dictated 
by the Holy Ghoſt, and that whoever loſt cheir 
Jives in attempting to murder her, would un- 
doubtedly enjoy an unfading crown of martyrdom. 


By theſe doctrines, John Savage, who had ſerved 


fome years in the Netherlands under the prince of 
Parma, was inſtigated to attempt the life of Eliza- 
beth ; and having made a vow to perſevere in his 
deſign,” was ſent to England, and recommended 
to the confidence of the moſt zealous papiſts, 
About the fame time John Ballard, a prieſt, re- 


turned to Paris from his miſſion in England and 


Scotland ; and having obſerved that a ſpirit of 
mutiny and rebellion prevailed among the devotees 
of thoſe countries, formed the deſign of dethroning 
Elizabeth, and reſtoring the excrciſe of their reli- 
ion by force of, arms. This enrerprize ſeemed to 
be favoured by the ſituation of affairs abroad ; for 
the pope, the Spaniards, and the duke of Guile, 
had formed the reſolution of making ſome attempt 
againſt the queen; and Ballard was warmly en- 
couraged by Mendoza, the Spanifh ambaſſador at 
Paris, to hope for ſuccour from thoſe princes. 
But Charles Paget, a devoted partizan of the queen 
of Scots, being convinced of Elizabeth's prudence 
and popularity, ſtcadily maintained that it was in 
vain to expect any ſucceſs from the invaſion of 
England while that princeſs was alive ; and Ballard 


hence concluded the neceſſity of executing the | 


deſign formed at Rheims: he therefore came to 
England in- the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, aſſuming the 
name of captain Forteſcue, and endeavoured to 
execute at once the projects of an aſſaſſination, an 
inſurrection, and an invaſion, He firlt applied to 
Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of for- 
tune and polite education, who was ſuſceptible of 
that falſe zeal, which impels' thoſe who are under 
i influence to believe every thing juſtifiable in 
defetce of the catholic religion. Babington en- 
8aped' in the conſpiracy ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 


non, who agreed that a ſelect number ſhould join 
In the mean 
time the papiſts, in order to carry on the plot 

without ſuſpicion, publiſhed ' ſeveral hypocritical 
writings; in which they profeſſed the higheſt regard 


avage in the execution of his vow. 


No. 34. 


This treachery was 


highly exaſperated, he thought it pru- 
dent to diſſemble; and ſoon after a treaty of alliance 
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for the pekſon and gövernment of Elizabeth; ad- 
moniſhed the 195 0 of thei I 


ir perſuaſion not to 


engage in any practices "againſt the ſtate, but to 
confine themſelves to ſuch weapons as are al, 
lawful for Chriſtians to uſe, ſuch as tears, prayers; 
TH" & 3 1 f L.A} n 1 y. \ +4 » 
and faſting. But the watchful eye of Walfingham 
was not to be deceived : he ſoon obtained hints of 


alone 


the conſpirators deſigns ; and by the aſſiſtance of 
one Maud, a man of impenetrable diſſimulation, 
who found means to infinuate himſelf into the 


favour of Ballard, the miniſter was regularly in- 


formed of all their ſchemes. The plan being com- 
pletely ſettled, Babington wrote to Mary, inform. 
ing her of all that had paſſed between him and 


Ballard; that he had undertook, with the aſſiſtance 


of one hundred gentlemen, to deliver her from her 
confinement ; but at the ſame time inſiſted, that 


thoſe who were concerned in ſo dangerous an at- 


tempt for her ſervice ſhould be aſſured of a reward 
ſuitable to their merit. This letter was wrote in 
the uſual cypher which had paſſed between him and 


Mary; and was ſo pleaſing to her, that ſhe failed 
not to anſwer it in the ſame cypher, deſiring the 


conſpirators to be extremely cautious, aſſuring them 
ſhe highly approved of the deſign, and that the 
gentlemen might expect all the rewards it might 


ever be in her power to grant. Babington had 


employed one Gifford to communicate his deſigns 
to Mary, who immediately applied to Walſing- 
ham, that by his intereſt he might ſecretly carry 
on a correſpondence with the queen of Scots. 
Walfingham propoſed the affair to Paulet, who 
had then the charge of Mary, and defired him to 
connive at Gifford's corrupting one of his ſervants; 
but Paulet deſiring that ſome other expedient might 
be deviſed, Gifford bribed a brewer, who ſupplied 
the family with ale, to convey letters to the captive 
By Paulet's contrivance, the letters were 
thruſt through a chink in the wall, and anſwers - 
returned by the ſame conveyance. Babington and 
Ballard being at firſt afraid of Gifford's fidelity, 
gave him only blank papers folded in the form of 
letters; but finding by the anſwers that theſe had 
been faithfully delivered, they laid aſide their 
ſcruples, and Babington informed Mary of the 
propoſed foreign invaſion; the plan of an inſur- 
rection at home that of her delivery; and one for 
aſſaſſinating the uſurper, by ſix noble gentlemen, 
as he called them. All the letters, containing theſe 
and other particulars, were carried to Walſingham, 
who was {till deſirous of having farther information. 
With this intent, he added to one of Mary's 
letters delivered to him by Maud, his truſty agent, 
a poſtſcript, in the ſame cypher, requeſting Ba- 
bington to ſend. her the names of the. principal 
conſpirators. ' The ſtratagem ſucceeded ; and the 
able miniſter diſcovered, that Savage, already men- 


tioned; Charles Tilney, a man of family, and 


one of Elizabeth's penſioners; John Charnock, a 
gentleman of Lancaſhire; Edward Abingdon, 
whoſe father had been cofferer to Elizabeth; Chid- 
cock Tichbourn, # gentleman of Southampton ; 
and one Barnwell, a perſon of quality in Ireland; 
were the ſix engaged by oath to aſſaſſinate the 
queen, The vanity of Babington furniſhed Wal. 
Rage with another means of detection. He had 
cauſed a picture to Aren, in which he himſelf 
was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the ſix. aſſaſſins, 
with a motto, importing, that they were all em- 
barked in the ſame dangerous enterprize. A copy 


of this was delivered to the queen, that, upon 
| ſeeing them, ſhe might be upon her guard. 


Babington now reſolved to ſend Ballard into 
France, to haſten the foreign ſuccours; and to 
procure a licenee, applied to Walſingham, pre- 

tending great zeal for the queen's ſervice, and his 


reſolution to make uſe of the confidence. he had 


gained among the catholics, in detecting their con- 
4 . ſpiracics, 
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ſpiracies. But Ballard being ſeized by a warrant | 


rom the ſecretary of ſtate's office, all the con- 
ſpirators were terrified, and ſome adviſed their im- 
mediately making their eſcape ; while 5 
poſed the inſtant aſſaſſination of Elizabeth. How- 
ever, the next day their fears ſubſided ; for Babing- 
ton having renewed his correſpondence with Wal- 


ſingham, that ſubtle ſtateſman perſuaded him that 
the a of Ballard proceeded only from 
U 


the uſual diligence' of informers. Babington was 
even prevailed upon to lodge in Walſingham's 
houſe, that they might frequently converſe toge- 
ther; but obſerving that he was watched with the 


moſt careful og Hf one Scudamore, he began 
| 


to be alarmed for his ſafety. Soon after, as they 
were fitting at ſupper, Scudamore received a note 
from Walfingham, ordering him to watch Babing- 
ton more narrowly than ever; and Babington, by 
Scudamore's inadvertency, reading the note over 
his ſhoulder, was ſufficiently convinced of his 
danger, He roſe haſtily from the table, went out 
of the room, as if on ſome ſudden occaſion, made 
the beſt of his way to Weſtminſter, and having 


acquainted Charnock and ſome others with what | 


he had diſcovered, they withdrew immediately into 
the woods, where they concealed themſelves for ten 
days; but were at laſt taken near Harrow on the 


Hill, dreſſed like countrymen, and brought pri- 


ſoners to London. On the thirteenth of September 
Babington and Ballard, with five of their accom- 
plices, were arraigned and pleaded guilty ; and 
the next day ſeven more of the conſpirators were 
convicted on evidence. The firſt ſeven ſuffered the 
ſentence pronounced againſt traitors in its utmoſt 
rigour, büt the others were ſuffered to hang till 
they were dead. They all behaved with great 
decency, and confeſſed their ſorrow for that part 


of the conſpiracy relative to the murder of Eliza- 


beth. | 

This horrid plot having, by the vigilance of 
adminiſtration, been fully detected, and rendered 
abortive, meaſures were taken for the trial and 
conviction of the queen of Scots. But great diffi- 
culties occurred with regard to the manner of pro- 
ceeding. Scarce a precedent in the hiſtory of man- 
kind could be found of a meaſure of this ſort ; not 
one in the annals of England. Walſingham, with 
the majority of the council, inſiſted upon a fair, 


open, candid trial of the indiſereet captive. Mary 


had been guarded fo ſtrictly, that 
entirel 
rejudice, till Sir Thomas Gorges accoſted her by 
Llizabeth's orders, when ſhe was mounted on horfe- 
back to go a hunting; and informed her, that 
all her accomplices were diſcovered and ſeized. 
Mary was not permitted to return to her former 
place of reſidence, but was conducted from one 
entleman's houſe to another, till ſhe was placed in 

otheringay caſtle in Northamptonſhire, Her two 
ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, were apprehended; all 
her papers were ſeized, and tranfmitted to the 
council; alſo many letters from perſons abroad, and 


e remained 


ſome from Engliſh noblemen, expreſſing their firm 


attachment to her perſon and title. The queen 
took no notice of this laſt diſcovery ; but the perſons 
themſelves, finding their correſpondence detected, 
endeavoured to atone for their imprudence, by de- 
claring themſelves from thenceforward moſt inve- 
terate enemies to the queen of Scots. 

lt was now determined by the council to try 
Mary. not by the common laws relative to treaſon, 
but by an act of parliament that had been paſſed in 
the laſt ſeſſion againſt that crime. Accordingly 
the queen appointed a commiſſien, conſiſting of 


forty On e counſellors, and judges, who 


were empowered to examine and paſs ſentence 
on the devoted queen of Scots, whom they tiled 


daughter and heir to James V. late king of Scot- 


ignorant of what had happened to her 


— 
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land. On the eleventh of October, the 88 

miſſioners repaired to Fotheringay caſtle. 87 
Walter Mildmay and Sir Edward Baker delten 
to the queen of Scots a letter from Elizabeth in 
forming her of the commiſſion, and her approach. 


ing trial. Mary read the letter with a COUntenance 


more becoming her dignity than her ſituation , and 
told them, without the leaſt emotion, that it = 


very ſurpriſing the queen ſhould command her az , 


ſubject to ſubmit to a trial and examination beforg 
perſons of a yank far inferior to herſelf; that he 


would ſubmit” to no trial that had a tendency to 
leſſen her royal mary, or the dignity of her ſon . 
| that however her ſpirits mipht be broken by mix. 


„ 


fortunes, ſhe was not yet reduced to the abject fate 
her enemies deſired, nor would ſhe ever be pre. 
vailed upon to conſent to her own degradation 
and diſhonour ; that though ſhe had long lived in 
England, ſhe had lived in captivity ; was Ignorant 
of the laws and ſtatutes of the kingdom, deſtitute 
of council, and could not conceive who could 
be her peers, or fit in judgment on a ſovereign 
princeſs ; that ſhe had never enjoyed the protection 
of the laws of England, and therefore could not 
be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their juril. 
diction; that if in her own perſon every rule of 
juſtice ſhould be violated, ſhe ſhould find her re. 
venge in the judgment of. the whole world, where 
her innocence would triumph on a theatre infinitely 
larger than that of a ſingle kingdom. This ſpirited 
anſwer to Elizabeth's letter greatly embarraſſed 
the commiſſioners, who deputed lord Burleigh, 
the treaſurer Bromley, the chancellor, and Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain,. to prevajl 
upon her to relinquiſh her plea with regard to her 
royal dignity, and to ſubmit chearfully to a trial, 
which was now abſolutely not to be avoided, even 
though ſhe might refuſe to appear before the com- 
miſſioners, or to plead. Various arguments were 
urged on this occaſion ; but thoſe advanced in the 
following ſpeech, delivered by vice-chamberlain 
Hatton, made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the queen 
of Scots: “ You are, madam, ſaid he, accuſed, 


but not condemned, of having conſpired the de- 


ſtruction of our lady and queen anointed. You 
ſay, you are a queen ; but in a crime of this nature, 
and ſuch a ſituation as your's, the royal dignity 
itſelf is not ſufficient, by either the civil or canon 
law, or the law of nature and nations, to exempt 
you from judgment. If you are innocent, you 
injure your reputation by avoiding a trial. We 
have heard your proteſtations of innocence ; but 
queen Elizabeth thinks otherwiſe, and is heartily 
lorry for the appearances that lie againſt you. She 
has therefore appointed commiſſioners, honourable . 
perſons, prudent and upright men, to examine the 
merits of your cauſe. They are ready to hear you 
with equity, and even with indulgence, and will 
rejoice if you can clear yourſelf of the imputa- 
tions which have been thrown upon you. Believe 
me, madam, the queen herſelf will rejoice ; 'for 
ſhe affirmed to me, at my departure, that no mis- 
fortune had ever given her ſo much uneaſineſs, as 
that you ſhould be ſuſpected of a concurrence in 
theſe criminal tranſactions. Laying aſide, there- 
fore, the fruitleſs claim of your privilege, which 
can now avail you nothing, truſt to the better 
defence of your innocence ; make that appear in 
open trial, and leave not upon your memory a (tain 
of infamy, which muſt attend your obſtinate lence 
on this occaſion,” Theſe arguments produced the 
deſired effect: Mary gave up her plea of royally, 


and agreed to appear before the high court o 


commiſſioners. The trial had the appearance 0 
great ſolemnity. At the upper end of the r00m 
was placed a chair of ſtate for the queen of Eng- 
land, under a royal canopy; over againſt it ft 

another for the queen of Scots; by the il 


4 


* 


religion: | | 
4 5 into the truth of the accuſation, and to 


| not affect her. 
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ſides, benches were 
We As ſoon as the court was opened, the 
chancellor, turning to Mary, told her, . That ſhe 


ſed of conſpiring the deſtruction of the 
16. Ws realm of England, and the proteſtant | 


th 
ques and that they were commiſſioned to 


hear her anſwer.” Mary replied, © That ſhe came 


into England to crave the aſſiſtance which had been 


-omiſed her; that ſhe was a queen, and not a 
ſubject to Elizabeth; and that if ſhe appeared 
beſore them, it was only to ſecure her honour and 
reputation.” The chancellor denied that any 
aſſiſtance had been promiſed her; and declared, 
that her proteſtation was in vain ; for ſince the law, 
upon which the accuſation was founded, allowed 
of no diſtinction in the perſon of the tranſgreſſor, 
it could not be admitted. The commiſſioners, 
however, accommodated matters, by ordering both 
her proteſtation and his anſwer to be recorded. 
They then touched upon other facts; but as they 


no way affected Mary's life, ſhe took no pains to. 


confute their aſſertions. The grand buſineſs was 
to prove the main charge of the impeachment, 
That Mary had concurred in the deſign of aſſaſſi- 
ming Elizabeth. To prove this accuſation, copies 
of the intercepted letters between her and Babing- 
ton, in which were expreſſed, in the cleareſt terims, 
her approbation of the murder, were produced ; 
the evidence of Nau and Curle, her two ſecre- 
raries, who without being put to the torture 
readily ſwore, that ſhe received theſe letters from 
Babington, and that by her orders they had written 
the anſwers The confeſſion of Babington corre- 
ſponded with the depoſitions of her ſecretaries. 
Mary was incapable of making a ſatis factory de- 


fence before the commiſſioners; her 1 5 conſiſt- 


ing chiefly in her own denial, She aſſerted, that 
a3 Nau and Curle had taken an oath of ſecrecy 


| and fidelity to her, their evidence ought not to be 


credited ; and that if her ſervants had received any 
letters, or wrote any anſwers, the imputation could 
She added, that it was eaſy to 
forge the hand-writing and cypher of another. 


Bur if we confider -the enterprizing character of | 
| Mary, the odious treatment ſhe had received, her 


hatred to Elizabeth on that account, and the then 
prevailing eſtabliſhed opinion among catholics, 
that it was lawful to make uſe of any violence 
againſt a prince excommunicated by the pope, ve 
may believe, without difficulty, that Mary might 
be an accomplice in a conſpiracy, in the ſucceſs of 


which her own intereſt was principally concerned, 
Io ſay, that her two ſecretaries held a correſpon- 


dence with Babington, wherein ſhe was not con- 
cerned ; or that they ſhould betray their miſtreſs, 
without ſo much as having been ſuſpected them- 
(elves; or that Walſingham, a miniſter of ſtrict 
"Megrity, if ever there was one, had forged the 
letters, would be to ſtart the molt indefenſible im- 
In truth, the only circumſtance in 
Mary's defence, which to us appears worthy of 


"tice, was her requiring that Nau and Curle- 


ould be confronted with her, affirming, that they 
would not, to her face, perſiſt in their aſſertions. 
, "wever agreeable this demand was to natural 
. ice, it was obſerved to her that in caſes of 
eh treaſon, the laws and cuſtoms of England 
not admit of confronting evidences with the 
Priſoner, and that the judges had it not in their 
PWer to grant ſuch an indulgence. The com- 
miſſioners 
"eaty-Hfth of October, adjourned from Fotherin- 
alte to the ſtar chamber at London; where, 
who © taken the oaths of Mary's two ſecretaries, 
4 voluntarily, without hope of reward, ſwore to 


1 : 


! 


placed for the com- 


having finiſhed the trial, they on the 


1 authenticity of the letters before produced, 
pronounced ſentence of death upon the queen 


of Scots, and this ſentence they confirmed under 
The ſame day they pab- 
liſhed a declaration, that this ſentence did not 
derogate from the title and honours of James, 
king of Scotland, but that he was in the ſame 


their hands and ſeals. 


place, degree, and right, as if this ſentence had 
never been pronounced. 


ciently humbled her hatred rival; but ſhe was too 
politic to expreſs her joy on this ſolemn occaſion, 


knowing that her conduct, in this inſtance, would 


be repreſented in the moſt invidious colours by 
Mary's numerous partizans; that ſhe ſhould 


be reptoached by foreign princes, and perhaps 


——— 


She therefore affected 


| unworthy of celeſtial happineſs, 


by poſterity, as having violated the rights of 
hoſpitality, of kindred, and of royal majeſty. 
to be deeply intereſted -- 
in the fate of her unfortunate relation; declar- 


ing, that however injurious her deſigns might 
be to herſelf, ſhe was willing to bury them for ever 


in the gulph of oblivion; and that the ſafety of her 


people alone, which was nearly intereſted in the fate 
of the queen of Scotland, induced her to with-hold 
a pardon. She now ſummoned a parliament ; that 


while the indulged the moſt implacable hatred, the - 


might appear to be guided by the voices of .her 
ſubjects; well knowing, that ſhe ſhould not want 
the molt earneſt ſolicitations from that aſſembly, to 


conſent to a meaſure ſo agreeable to her ſecret in- 


elinations. Both houſes unanimouſly ratified the 
ſentence againſt Mary, and "voted an addreſs to 


| Elizabeth, to obtain her conſent to its publication 


and execution. In her anſwer, ſhe mentioned the 
danger to which her life was continually expoſed, 
and her willingneſs to die, did ſhe not foreſee the 
calamities her death would produce; ſhe mentioned 


the clemency of her temper, and her violent relue- 


tance to proceed to extremities againſt her unhappy 


kinſwoman ; ſhe maintained that the late law by _ 


which Mary was tried, was ſolely intended to give 


her warning, not to engage in attempts, that might 


expole her to the penalties of her preſent ſituation ; 
and begged them to think again, whether it was 
poſſible to find any expedient for ſecuring the public 


tranquillity, beſides the death of the queen of 


Scots. In obedience to her command, the parlia- 
ment again took the affair under conſideration; 


but finding no other expediment, they repeated their 
ſolicitations and intreaties; and even remonſtrated, 


thar mercy to the queen of Scots was cruelty to 


them; and affirmed, it would be injuſtice to deny 
the execution of the law to any individual, much 


more to the whole body of the people, now unani- 


mouſly ſuing for the pledge of her parental care and 
In anſwer to this ſecond addreſs, the 


tenderneſs, 
queen complained of her unfortunate ſituation ; 
expreſſed the unenſineſs their importunity gave her; 
renewed her profeſſions of affection to her people, 


and diſmiſſed the committee of parliament in great 


uncertainty with reſpect to her final reſolution. She 


however complied with their requeſt, in publiſhing - 


the ſentence againſt Mary by proclamation ;. and 
this appeared to be attended with the hearty re- 
joicings of the people. Lords Buckhurſt and Beale 
were ſent to inform Mary of the ratification of her 


ſentence by the parliament, and that aſſembly's_ 


earneſt applications for its execution, from their 
apprehentions, that their religion could never, 


| while ſhe was alive, be firmly ſettled and ſecured. 


Mary laying hold of this laſt circumſtance, inſiſted, 
that as her death was demanded by the proteſtants, 


for the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe was a martyr 


to her religion, and entitled to all the merits at- 
tending that glorious character, “ I can hardly be- 
lieve (ſaid ſhe, ſmiling) that the queen, my ſiſter, 


has conſented to my death: but if her will be ſuch, 
that death, which will put an end to my ſufferings, ' 


cannot be unwelcome to me: and I think that ſoul 


Elizabeth had how ſuffi- 


that ſhould ſhrink | 
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For 
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orders to take down 
ſerve her with. the rel! { 
"told her, that ſhe was now to be canſigered , 
N50 petſon, and user of any dignity. 
this ſhe eplied, 80 ſhe ha 


der canopy, nd no longer to 
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ny 
Hine right did not exeropt her from 


e 
this Fes « 
very ſevere trearment. Orear effyrts were mage by 
oreign powers, to prevent the execution of th 
e againſt Mary. 
0 Drs of France and cotland ere V 
remonſtrances, which had no weight 

| rmer re 


who till Fro in her fo lution. 


, 


miniſters trenuouſly Op oled every argument that 


ad a tendency to make er heſitate, We need not 


nglang at that critical re. 


he crown was declared! the 
\ hom the people were moſt likely to adhere, was, 
Fi” H Þ BY 1241 A 22 
by education, ap enemy to the national religion 
and, from multiplied injuries, an implacable enemy 
to the Mini and principal nobility. Hence 
their perſona ſafety, as well as the ſecurity of the 
government, ſeemed to depend ſolely on the queen's 
fe; who was now ſomewhat adyanced in years, and 
perpetually "expoſed to the danger of aſſaſſination. 


0 wonder then, that Elizabeth's wiſe counſellors, 


. . 


E } 


Scots, endeaygured to puſh every meaſure to ex- 
| tremity, in order to prevent her ever mounting che 
throne of 2 land. The captive princeſs ſupported 
Naehe with ſuch placid dignity as does honour to 
er memory. | be wrote a very pathetic letter to 
q 
f 


. 


Elizabeth, requeſting, that after the fatal ſentence 
haul be executed, ber body might he ſent to 
Trance, there to be interred near the ſacred relics ot 
her mother, and accompanied to the grave with 
thoſe rites and ceremonies which her religion re- 
quired : that the execution of her ſentence might be 
in public in the ſight of all the world!: and that her 
ſervants, after they had done her the laſt offices, 
| ng heen witneſſes of her perſeverance in the faith, 
" andof her ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven, mighe 
be ſuffered to depart without moleſtation, and en: 
joy the legacies bequeathed them by their dying 
miſtreſs, 7 foreſaw the inconvehiencies 
that would ariſe from granting ſome of theſe re- 
queſts, and being unyilling to give Mary, in her 
2200 ſituation, a refuſal, ſent no anſwer to this 
etter : 55 
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mot expreſly informed any of h 
even Burleigh himſelf, that ſhe intended to haue 
the wargant ſent at this time for Mary's execution. 


ceived the ſummons with great calmneſs. 


| tained, a conſecrated, wafer from po 


When it began to grow light, 


that. the hour, was come. for. his atten 
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Elizabeth hag | 
er miniſters, not 


e b From ſome 
publiſhed by Strype, it appears, that 


The ſecretary, however, complied with their ad. 
vice, and Beale was diſpatched with the warran; 


qd addreſſed to the earls of Shrewſbury, Kent, Derby 


and Cumberland, and commanded them to fee it 
executed. | 

On the ſeventh of February, the earls of Shreyf. 
bury and Kent reached Fotheringay caftle, and he. 
ing introduced to Mary, informed her of their 
commiſſion ; adding, that ſhe muſt prepare for death 
by the next morning at eight o'clock, She re. 
ſeemed ſurprized that ſhe was to die ſo ſoon, * 
not terrified, and ber looks, words, and geſtutes 
were full of chearful reſignation. She deſired to 
have a conference with her almoner, confeſſor, and 
Andrew Melvil, the maſter of her houſhold; but 


ſhe was told they could not comply with that part 
of her requeſt which had reſpect to her confeſlor, 


They, however, recommended to her Dr. Fletcher 
dean of Peterboroygh, who would very readily 
aſſiſt her in making preparations for eternity, She 
replied, his aſſiſtance was not neceſſary; and as they 
had thought proper to deny a requeſt for which the 
dictates of humanity fo ſtrongly pleaded, ſhe would 
endeayour to ſupply the defect by her own prayers, 
The earls had no ſooner left her, than ſhe ordered 
that ſupper might ſoon be ready, that after it, ſhe - 
might have the more leiſure to finiſh the few affairs 
ſhe had to doin this world, and to prepare for her 
paſſage to the next. She ſupped ſparingly, as was 
uſual with her, and with her wonted chearſulneſs, 


Her domeſtics being overwhelmed with affliction, 


ſhe ſtrove to comfort them ; and turning to Burgoin 


| her phyſician, aſked him, if he-did not obſerve the 
| Invincible force of truth? adding, they pretend 
that I muſt die, becauſe I conſpired againſt the life 
of their queen; bur the earl of Kent owned, that 
the only cauſe of my death, is the apprehenſions 
; my life gives them for their religion. 
| ſtancy in the faith is my real crime; the reſt is 
only a colour, invented by intereſted and delign- 

Ing men.” 
| her ſervants into her preſence; and drinking to 
chem, they all, in order, pledged her on their knees, 
1 begging pardon for every paſt 4 of duty. 


My con- 


When ſupper was ended, ſhe ordered 


She in return, aſked their pardon for her offences 
towards them; and this exchange of mutual for- 
giveneſs was attended with a plentiful flood of 
tears. Mary now peruſed her will, in which ſhe 
had given them legacies; and calling for the inven- 
tory of her goods, clothes, and jewels, wrote down 
the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed each 
article, and to ſome ſhe. diſtributed money with 
her own hands, She. alſo wrote letters of recom- 
mendation for her ſervants to the French King, 
and to, her couſin. the duke of Guiſe, whom ſhe 
made her chief executor. She went to bed at her 


uſual time: where having ſlept ſome hours, ſhe 


aroſe, and- ſpent the remainder of the night 
prayer. As ſhe had foreſeen the difficulty of 
exerciſing the rites of her religion, ſhe had ob. 
e Pius, and 
had; reſerved it for, this laſt period of her life. 
ſhe dreſſed. herſelf 
reſerved for herſelf, 


in che only rich habit, ſhe had 


| which, was of filk. and velvet, telling her maid 
that ſhe, would willingly haye left them this dreſs, 
rather than the plain one ſhe wore the 
bot it, was neceſſary, for her 


day before, 


7 to appear in a decent 
höbit at the eaſuing ſolemnity. Soon after, the 


: 


. ; ; told her, 
ſheriff, of the county, entering her Nen her a 
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1 F execution; to which ſummons, with 
br Pl countenance, . ſhe anſwered, ſhe was 
1 Her head was, covered with a vail, ex- 
rea Jing to the ground, her beads hung at her 
oy dle, and ſhe held a crucifix in her hand. 
futin an infirmity in her limbs, ſhe leaned 
gn of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, and fol- 


d the ſheriff with a compoſed countenance, 
17 — paſſing through a hall adjoining to her 


; ' ſhe was met by the earls of Kent and 
. Sir Amias Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, 
ind many other gentlemen of diſtinction, among 
whom was Sir Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, who 
-hrew himſelf on his knees, and, wringing his 


hands, uttered the moſt bitter lamentations. 


deavoured to comfort him; and reclining 
ef with her cheeks bedewed with tears, kiſſed 
dim ſaying, © Good Mel vil, farewel; once again 
farewel, good Melvil ; give the aſſiſtance of your 


MM 


prayers: you will ſoon behold the ſorrows of your 


queen and miſtreſs at an end.” Then turning to 
the noblemen, ſhe deſired that her ſervants mighr 
be permitted to attend their miſtreſs in her laſt 
moments. This was oppoſed by the earl of 
Kent, who told her, that they would be apt, by 
their cries and lamentations, to diſturb both her- 
felf and the ſpectators. Touched with his cruelty, 


ſhe very earneſtly renewed her application, ſaying, 


] am couſin to your queen: I am deſcended from 
the blood- royal of Henry VII. I have been queen 
of France by marriage: I am an anointed queen 
of Scotland: can you, will you deny me this 
ſmall indulgence?“ The commiſſioners, conclud- 


ing a perſiſting in a denial would appear invidious, | 


after a little conſultation, agreed that the might 
take a few of her ſervants with her; and ſhe 
made choice of four men, and two maid ſer- 
vants. Mary, this devoted victim of ſtate policy, 
now entered the hall, where ſtood a ſcaffold co- 
vered with black, two executioners, and all the ap- 
paratus of death, which ſhe beheld with unſhaken 
fortitude, The hall was crowded with ſpectators, 


who gazed on this ſhadow of royal dignity with 


a ſolemn, ſilent aſtoniſhment; and ſeemed greatly 
moved with the recollection of the ſurpriling 
train of her misfortunes, her inflexible conſtancy, 
her amiable accompliſhments, and the gleaming 


remains of beauty, faded by years, and furrowed ! 


with affliction. - Here the warrant of her execu- 
tion was read, which ſhe heard with ſilent uncon- 


cern, The dean of Peterborough then ſtepped 


forward; and, though ihe frequently told him 
that he had no need to concern himſelf about 
her; that ſhe was ſettled in the belief of the Ro- 
miſh faith; and that ſhe meant to lay down her life 
in its defence; yet ſtill he perſiſted in his exhorta- 
tions; and, under the vail of pious inſtructions, 
uttered the moſt cruel expreſſions. During his 
diſcourſe, the queen could not forbear betray- 
ing her impatience, by interrupting him. The 
dean bid her change her religion; repent of her 


former wickedneſs; and ſettle her faith upon this | 


ground, that in Chriſt Jeſus alone ſhe could hope 


to be ſaved. She anſwered, with great 'earneſt- 
neſs, again and again, © Do not trouble your- 
elf any more abeut the matter; I was born in 
this religion; I have lived in this religion; and in 
this religion I am reſolved to die.” Shrewſbury 
and Kent, perceiving that it was to no purpoſe to 
trouble her any farther with religious diſputes, or- 
dered the dean to deſiſt from his unſeaſonable ex- 
ortations, and to pray for her converſion, While 
de dean was engaged in prayer, ſhe employed her- 
elf in her private devotions from the office of the 
gin; and when he had finiſhed; uttered aloud 
ame petitions in Engliſh for the - afflicted 
church, for herſelf, her ſon, and for queen Elt- 

beth, 
0, 34. „ Fa 


The earl of Kent, obſerving that dur- 


ing her devotions The made frequent uſe of the cru- 


eifix, reproved her for her attachment to that po- 
piſh trumpery, as he termed it; and exhorted her 


to have Chriſt in her heart, and not in her hand; 


to which ſhe mildly replied, that it was diffi- 


cult to hold juch an object in her hand, without | 


feeling her heart touched with ſome ' compunc- 
tion, Her private devotions finiſhed, ſhe began, 


with the aſſiſtance of her women, to diſrobe er- 
ſelf; and the executioner alſo lending a hand, ſhe * 


ſmiled, and ſaid, ſhe was not accuſtomed to undreſs 
herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to be ſerved 
by ſuch valets; on which her ſervants burſt into 


tears and lamentations. She laid her. finger 
upon her lips, reminding them of her havin 


engaged for their diſcreet behaviour; gave them 
her bleſſing; and requeſted their prayers. When 
prepared tor the block, one of her maids, accord- 


Ing to the directions the had received, covered her 


eyes with a handkerchief. This done, Mary laid 
herſelf down, without the leaſt ſign of fear or 
trepidation, and the executioner ſevered her head 
trom her body at two ſtrokes. When he held it 
up to the ſpectators, the dean of Peterborough 
alone exclaimed, “ So periſh all queen Elizabeth's 
enemies; and the earl of Kent was the only 
perſon who replied, “ Amen.“ Thus died 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, on the eighth 
of February, in the forty-fifth year of her. age, 
and the nineteenth of her captivity in England. 
She was a princeſs of moſt attracting beauty 
and addreſs, uncommon underſtanding, and dif- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch qualities, both natural and 
acquired, as rendered her the moſt lovely of wo- 
men. But her connections with the 
Bothwell, joined to the effects of paſſion and 


blind bigotry, betrayed her into actions which hu- 


manity herſelf may alleviate, but cannot excuſe ; 
and afford us a ſtriking inſtance of the frailty, weak- 


neſs, inconſtancy, and depravity of human nature; 


and from this exemplary puniſhment, which, ſooner 
or later, will be the inevitable conſequence of cri- 
minal indulgences, whatever ſources they may 
ſpring from, let him who ſtandeth firm on the 
conceit of his own virtue, who can thank God 
that he is not as others, “ take heed leſt he 
falleth.” The body was embalmed, encloſed in a 
leaden coffin, and interred in the cathedral of 
Peterborough, from whence her ſon James af- 
terwards removed it to the. chapel of Henry 
VII. | | | 


Elizabeth no ſooner heard of Mary's execution, 


| than ſhe appeared to be ſtruck with. the utmoſt 


ſurprize, indignation, and extravagant ſorrow ; her 
countenance changed; her ſpeech failing her, ſhe 
ſtood like a ſtatue, for a long time, in ſilent aſtoniſh- 
ment, None of her minifiers or counſellors dared 
to approach her; or, if any were ſo raſh, the 
chaſed them from her with the moſt violent ex- 
preſſions of rage and reſentment, ſaying, that they 
all of them had been guilty of an unpardonable 


crime, in putting to death her dear ſiſter and kinſ-' 
woman, contrary to her fixed purpoſe and inten- 


tion, of which they were ſufficiently apprized, 
She openly declared, that the execution had been 
done without her knowledge. She wrote a. very 
pathetic letter to the king of Scotland, calling 
heaven and earth to witneſs, that her intention was 
to have ſpared the blood of Mary, She com- 
mitted Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be 


tried in the ſtar-chamber: for his offence, where he 


expreſſed his repentance, and throwing himſelf upon 
the queen's mercy, was ſentenced to 


ſon during the queen's pleaſure, The fine, 


| though it reduced him to beggary, was rigorouſly 
levied, and he remained a long time in cuſtody, 
All the favour the queen would grant him, was 


. ſending 


4 I 
| * 


rofligate 


pay a fine 
of ten thouſand pounds, and to remain in pri- 


$; 
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ſending him, from time to time, ſmall ſupplies to 
keep him from petiſhing. Yet notwithſtandin 
this ſeverity, and the apparent reluctance Elizabet 
ſhewed againſt confenting to the execution of 
Mary, and the grief the expreſſed: afterwards, if 
any credit is to be given to the apology which 
| Davifon is ſaid to have ſent to ſecretary Walfing- 
ham, and two letters inſerted by Mackenzie in his 
life of queen Mary, Elizabeth may be charged with 
great diſſimulation: for though the warrant for 
the queen of Scots execution was ſent away with- 


out the queen's knowledge, it appears by theſe | 


letters, that ſhe would have been glad, if Maty 
had died by any other means, But, if the grief 
of Elizabeth was ' counterfeited, that of the kin 

of Scotland was real, He gave way to the mo 

violent complaints, and abandoned himſelf to the 
wildeſt reſolutions. He refuſed to admit Cary, who 
brought the leiter of Elizabeth, into his preſence. 


He recalled his ambaſſador from the Engliſh. 


court; war and vengeance ſeemed to have taken 
poſſeſſion of his ſoul, When the court went into 
mourning, lord Sinclair appeared in a ſuit of ar- 
mour, and ſaid, his dreſs only was proper mourn- 
ing for the queen of Scotland. Elizabeth was 
alarmed at theſe warlike appearances; and as ſoon 
as the firſt heat of paſſion was abated, ſhe had re- 
courſe to conciliating meaſures, Walſingham wrote 
a long letter to James, in which he intimated the 
danger Scotland would. be expofed to in a war 
with England: but James was diſſuaded from 
commencing hoſtilities, chiefly by lord Hunſdon, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, a nobleman whom he 
particularly eſteemed, and by whom a good cor- 
reſpondence with the queen was gradually re- 
ſtored, | 
Thus Elizabeth, with her ufual policy, having 
_ diſſipated the northern ftorm that threatened to 
diſcharge its fury on England, ſhe was more at lei- 
ſure to watch the motions of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, who had ſor ſome time been very intent 
on making warlike preparations, A prodigious 
number of ſhips were equipping in his ports; and 
though he had yet not declared war, the queen 
was not deceived in his intentions. But the navy 
of England was able to diſpute the prize of victory 
with Philip, ſovereign of the new; world. Drake 
was ſent with a ſtrong fleet to inſult: the coaſts of 
Spain, intercept the ſupplies of naval and military 
flores continually ſending to Cadiz, and to de- 
ſtroy the ſhipping of the enemy, in their har- 
bours, Drake executed his commiſſion with great 
courage and ſuccels, burning and deſtroying above 
one hundred ſail of ſhips, moſt of them laden with 
roviſions and military ſtores, Then taking the 
own of St. Vincent, and bombarding Liſbon, 
he proceeded to the weſlern iſlands, in order to 
Intercept a rich carrack or galleon, and was ſo 
ſucceſsful as to make her his prize. She was 
called the St. Philip, and contained an immenſe 
booty, But the moſt valuable acquiſition was a 
5 00 of papers ſound on board, by which the 
ngliſh learned the nature of the Oriental commerce, 
which gave the firſt hint of eſtabliſhing an Eaſt 
India Se Soon after this expedition, Tho- 
mas Cavendiſh, a gentleman who had ſpent a con- 
ſiderable eſtate by living at court, returned from 
his voyage round the world, With a view of re- 
trieving his fortune by an attempt againſt the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements in the new world, he fitted out 
three ſhips at Plymouth, one of an hundred and 
twenty tons, another of ſixty, and a third of forty, 
With theſe ſmall veſſels he ventured into the South 
Seas, and committed great depredations on the 
EN, He took None rag veſſels richly laden, 
nd returned to in triumph by th&*Ca 
of Good Hope. is ſailors 5 ere 9 
dreſſed in ilk; the fails of his ſhips were of 
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| I gold; and his 
booty proportional to this magnificence, His 
ny 15 eſteemed the richeſt ever brought tg 

ngland. BY os "44 7 

Bur the enterprizes of the Engliſh 
Spain in the Netherlands, were far from 
equally ſucceſsful. Stanley and Tork, whom 
Leiceſter had appointed governors of Deventer 
and Zutphen, betrayed their truſt, and ſurrendered 
theſe towns to the prince of Parma. Alarmed at 
theſe practices, the States ſent an embaſſy to the | 
Engliſh courr, requeſting that the government 
might be taken from the ear] of Leiceſter, ang 
given to ſome more able and prudent general. 
Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her partiality for her 
favourite, recalled Leiceſter; and Maurice, the 
young prince of Orange, being appointed governor + 
of the United Provinces, ſoon ſhewed himſelf wor. 
thy of his father, 5 | 

Though Philip had not yet de- 
clared NY againſt Elizabeth, who A. P. 1588, 
had every where committed hoſtilities againſt him, 
he had long harboured a ſecret and violent reſp. 
lution to be revenged en her. His ambition and 
his hopes were prompted by his preſent proſperity ; - 
and if he could ſubdue Elizabeth by an invaſion 
of England, he hoped to acquire the cternal 
renown of reuniting the whole Chriſtian world 
in the catholic communion. Pope Sextus v. 
not leſs ambitious than Philip, excited him to 
this enterprize; he again excommunicated the 
queen, and . publiſhed a cruſade againſt her, 
with the uſual indulgences. Philip had ſpent 
three years in making ſecret preparations : and no 
ſooner was his reſolution fully raken, than ever 
part of his vaſt empire reſounded with the noiſe. of 
his armaments, and all his generals, miniſters, 
and admirals, were employed in promoting the 
defign. His fleet, on account of its prodigiqus 
ſtrength, and the elevated hopes of the Spaniards, 
was called the Invincible Armada, A conſecrated 


againſt 
being 


banner was procured from the pope, and the gold 


of Peru was laviſhed on this occalion. This tre- 
mendous armament conſiſted of the following par- 
ticulars: nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety 
ſoldiers; eight thouſand two hundred and bfiy 
ſeamen: two thouſand and eighty galley ſlaves, 
and two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty pieces 
of ordnance. The marquis . of Santa Croce, an 
officer of great reputation, was appointed to com- 
mand the Armada, and by his directions all the 
naval preparations were conducted. There was 
hardly a noble family in Spain, but ſent either a 
ſon, a brother, or a nephew, on board this fleet, 
in order to acquire riches and eſtates in England, 


which was conſidered as an eaſy conqueſt. The 


duke of Parma, in order to inſure ſucceſs, was 
ordered to provide tranſports, ſufficient to embark 
an army of twenty-five thouſand men, and land 
them in England as ſoon as the Spaniſh fleet ap- 
peared off the coaſt of Flanders. Ships were ac- 


cordingly provided, and the duke quartered his 


troops in the neighbourhood of Gravelines, Dun- 
kirk, and Newport. All the carpenters that could 
be procured, were employed to build a great 
number of boats and flat-bottomed veſſels, for 


{ tranſporting his cavalry and infantry, The greateſt 


princes and nobility in Spain and Italy, were filled 
with the ambition of ſharing in the honour of this 
great enterprize; and about two thouſand volun- 


| teers, many of whom were men of rank, enliſte 


in the ſervice; nor was the leaſt doubt entertalnco, 
but theſe vaſt preparations, conducted by 8 
of the moſt conſummate ſkill, would be ſuccels - 
Notwithſtanding the pretence of the Sue . 
that this force was to be employed in the adies, 

was concluded by the court of London, 1 6 
intended againſt England. The invaſio!! had * 
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foreſeen by the queen; who, finding that he 
muſt now contend for her crown with the whole 
force of Spain, prepared for reſiſtance with a 
mind unterrißed at that power, by which all 
Europe apprehended ſhe would be eaſily over- 
whelmed. Her magnanimity, on this occaſion, 
was indeed truly great; but her force was ex- 
tremely inferior to that of her potent enemy. All 
the Gil ; 
only to about fourteen. thouſand men; and the 
Engliſh ſhips were in general ſo ſmall, that except 
' 2 few of the queen's line of battle ſhips, there 
pere not four veſſels belonging to the merchants 


that exceeded four hundred tons. The royal navy 


conſiſted only of twenty eight ſail, many of them 
of a ſmall fize, and none of them exceeding in 


bulk our largeſt frigates.; and moſt of the reſt - 


rather deſerved the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. 


2 The Engliſh fleet had no other advantage than 
that which arole from the nan and dexterity 


of the mariners, who being accuſtomed to fail in 
tempeſtuous ſeas, and, to expoſe themſelves to all 
dangers, as much exceeded the Spaniſh ſailors as 
their veſſels were inferior in ſize and force to theirs, 
All the ſea-port towns in England were ordered to 


furniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy, and 


now diſcovered great alacrity in defending their 
liberty and religion, againſt the imminent dangers 
with which they were threatened, Inſtead of fifteen 
veſſels, which the citizens of London were ordered 
to equip, they ſhewed their zeal in the common 


cauſe, (a zeal which would equally redound to 
their honour, if exerted in the preſent alarming. 


ſlate of public affairs) by fitting out double the 
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ors in the kingdom at that time amounted | 


number. The nobility and gentry hired, armed, 


and manned, forty-three ſhips at their own expence. 
We ſhall be happy, in due ſeaſon, to enrol in this 

liſt of true patriots the name of that generous, 
| public ſpirited nobleman, whole time is now em- 


ployed in the highly commendable purpoſe of 
building and fitting out a ſecond rate ſhip of war, 


to ſtrengthen his majeſty's navy, in order to 


humble the arrogant proud boaſtings of the com- 


bined power of France, Spain, and thoſe ingrates 


(in this reign the poor) now the high and mighty 


Lords of the United States. 
Effingham, a man of capacity and courage, was 
made admiral ; and under him Drake, Hawkins, 
and Forbiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in 
Europe. The grand fleet was ſtationed at Ply- 
mouth; and a ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting of forty 
Engliſh and Flemiſh veſſels, commanded by lord 
Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept 
the duke of Parma's fleet, that was to convoy the 
land forces. Twenty thouſand men were ſlationed, 
in different bodies, along the ſouthern coaſt, and 


were ordered, if they could not prevent the land- 


ing of the Spaniards, to retreat, waſte the country 


as they retired, and wait till they ſhould be re- 
mforced, from the neighbouring counties, beſore 


they came to a battle with the enemy. In order to 


defend the 3 twenty thouſand foot, and a 


thouſand horſe, were ſtationed at Tilbury; under 


the command of the earl of Leiceſter, The main 


army was compoſed of two thouſand horſe, and 
thirty-four thouſand foot, commanded by lord 


Hunſdon, and were appointed to march whither- 
ſoeyer the enemy appeared. Ls 
The fate of England now ſeemed to depend on 
with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, when they 
compared the force of fifty thouſand veteran 
paniards, commanded by experienced officers, 


under the duke of Parma, the greateſt general of | 


the age, With the military power which England, 
bg diſuſed to war, could muſter againſt them. 

Put Elizabeth, undiſmayed by ſurrounding dangers, 

Wed her orders with tranguillity, and employed 


Lord Howard of 


a fingle battle ; and people of reflection were filled 


every reſource, which either her domeſtic ſituation, 


! 


| to enter upon its grand expedition ; 


\ 
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or her foreign alliances, could afford her. She ſent 
Sir Robert Sidney into Scotland, who prevailed on 
555 to agree to march to her aſſiſtance with all 

is forces. She engaged the king of Denmark to 
ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips, which Philip had bought 
or hired in the Daniſh harbours; and the Haufe. 
towns were alſo induced, by the common tie of 
religion, to delay ſo long the equipment of ſome 


veſſels in their ports, that they became of no uſe in 


the intended invaſion. All the proteſtants in 


Europe conſidered this enterprize as an event on 


which the fate of their religion depended ; and 
though unable, by their diftance, to join their forces 


with thoſe of Elizabeth, beheld with admiration and 


anxiety the intrepidity with which ſhe endeavoured 
to encounter the dreadful tempeſt, which was every 
moment approaching, The queen was ſenfible, 
that next to her popularity, the firmeſt ſupport 
of her throne conſiſled in her people's zeal for the 
proteſtant religion, and the ſtrength of their pre- 
judices againſt popery ; ſhe therefore took care to 
have them reminded of heir former danger, from 
the tyranny of Spain: the inhuman perſecutions 
which Mary exerciſed againſt the proteſtants, were 
aſcribed to the councils of that bigotted and impe- 

rious nation: the horrid cruelties of the inquilition, 


| the bloody maflacres in the Indies, and the ſevere 
\ executions in the Netherlands, were ſet before the 
eyes of the people: a liſt and deſcription was pub- 


liſhed, and pictures diſperled, of the inſtruments 
of torture, with which it was reported the Spaniſh 
Armada was loaded ; (of which we have given an 
exact engraving) and every artifice was employed, 


to animate her ſubjects vigorouſly to defend their 
religion, their liberties, and their laws. While 


Elizabeth thus excited the reſentment of the nation 
againſt popery, ſhe wiſely treated the papiſts them- 
ſelves with moderation; and though Sextus V, the 
preſent pope, had fulminated a new bull of excom- 


munication againſt her, depoſed her therein from 


the throne, abſolved her ſubjects. from their oaths 
of allegiance, publiſhed a cruſade againſt England, 
and granted plenary indulgences to all engaged in 
the Spaniſh invaſion, ſhe rejected all violent coun- 
cils ; and the catholics, ſenſible of this favour, ex- 
preſſed in general great zeal for the public ſervice. 


| Some gentlemen of that perſuaſion, ſenſible that 


they could not reaſunably expect to obtain any 
truſt or authority, entered as volunteers in the fleet 
and army: ſome fitted out ſhips at their own ex- 
pence, and, with a generous diſinteredneſs, gave 
the command of them to proteſtants: while others 
behaved with aCtivity, in animating their tenants, 
vaſſals, and neighbours, to defend their. country; 
and all ranks of men, laying aſide party diſtinctions, 
ſeemed to prepare with one heart to reſiſt their in- 
yaders. Still more to excite the martial ſpirit of 
the nation, Elizabeth appeared on horſeback in 
the camp at Tilbury, harangued her army, and 
expreſſed an entire confidence in their loyalty and 
courage. She aſſured her troops, that the weakneſs 
of her ſex ſhould not prevent her marching at their - 
head : that ſhe would behold, and reward, their 
bravery herſelf; and that ſhe would ſooner periſh 


on the field of battle, than live to ſee the flavery 


of her beloved people. My arm, ſaid this heroic 
queen, “ is the arm of a woman; but I have the 


heart of a king, and what is more, of a king of 


England.“ The whole army catched the maztial 
ardour of their ſovereign : they were impatient to 
meet the enemy; and, with an admiration mixed - 
with tenderneſs, they aſked each other, if it were 
poſſible for Engliſhmen to abandon this glorious 


- cauſe, or, by any dangers; to relinquiſh the defence 


of their intrepid queen? The pride of haughty 
Spain was nowin the zenith of its glory, and ready 
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Armada was preparing to ſail, the marquis of Santa 
Croce was ſtopped in bis career by death. The 
duke of Paliano, vice-admiral, died alſo at the very 


ſame time; and Philip appointed the duke of Me- 


dina Sidonia admiral, a nobleman of great family, 
but wholly unacquainted with maritime affairs. 
This interval was employed by the Engliſh in 
making new preparations. againſt the impending 
ſtorm. At length, on the twenty-ninth of May, 
this formidable Armada failed from Liſbon ; but 
being overtaken with a dreadful tempeſt, the flegt 


Was obliged to take ſhelter in the Groyne, having 
received conſiderable damage. 


The news of this 
event having been brought to England, the queen 


concluded that the Spaniards were diſappointed for 


this ſummer; and being always ready to ſave ex- 
pences, ordered Walſingham to write to the admiral, 
to lay up ſome of the get ſhips, and to diſcharge 
the ſcamen ; but lord E 1 Tha F 55 leſs ſanguine 
in his hopes, ventured to diſobey theſe orders, and 


begged leave to retain all the ſhips in the ſervice, | 


though at his own expence: then taking advantage 


of a north wind, he failed towards the coaft of | 


Spain, with a view to attack the enemy in their 


" harbours ;. but the wind changing to the oppoſite 


2 he was filled with apprehenſions leſt they 


ould paſs by him at ſea, and therefore returning 
to Plymouth, he lay at anchor in that harbour, 
In the mean time, all the damage of the Spaniſh 
Armada being repaired, it ſet fail again, after a delay 
of two months, to proſecute the intended enterprize. 
This invincible fleet, thought ſo by the vaunting 
Spaniards, now conſiſted of one hundred and thirty 


veſſels, near a hundred of which were pallcons, | 


and of a larger ſize than any that had ever before 


been uſed in Europe. It was attended by twenty 


leſſer ſhips, called caravals, and ten ſalves, with ſix 


oars each, and was victualled for ſix months, The | 


Spaniſh admiral was ordered to fail as near the 


coaſt of France as poſſible, in order to join the 


duke of Parma, and avoid meeting the Engliſh 
flect, which might occaſion ſome delay in the 


_enterprize; for it was never imagined that they 
The in- 


would dare to attempt an oppoſition, 
terpoſition of Providence in the preſervation of 
ſtates and kingdoms never more evidently appeared 
than on this occaſion. After the Spaniards were 
under ſail they took a fiſherman, from whom they 
learned that the Engliſh admiral had been lately 


out at ſea, but it being reported to him that the 


Spaniſh fleet was, by the late ſtorm, prevented from 
proſecuting the intended invaſion, he had returned 
to Plymouth, laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged 
moſt of the ſailors. From, this falſe. intelligence 


the duke of Medina, e that it would be 


eaſy to deſtroy the Engli 
break his orders, and to ſail directly for Plymouth: 
thus a reſolution, founded on the miſtake of a fiſher- 
man, proved the ſafety of England. On the nine- 


- teenth of July, about ſun-ſet, the Armada made 


the Lizard, which the Spaniards happily miſtaking 
for the Ram-head, bore out to ſea, with a deſign 
to return and effect their purpoſe the next day, 
They were ſeen by a Scottiſh pirate, He imme- 


i 5 ene inſormed the Engliſh admiral of their ap- 
, Who had but juſt got out of port, when he 


proac 


ſaw the Spaniſh Armada approaching in full ſail, 


diſpoſed in form of a creſcent, and ftretching to the 


diſtance of ſeven miles, from the extremity of one 


diviſion to that of the other. Lord Effingham gave | 
_ orders to cannonade the Spaniards at a diſtance, 


and to wait the opportunity which various accidents 


might afford of intercepting ſome of the enemy's 


ſcattered veſſels, This anſwered expeQation. A 


large ſhip of Biſcay, which had a conſiderable part - 


of the Spaniſh money on board, took fire; at the 


- ſame time the great galleon of Andaluſia ſprung 
a maſt ; bottr which veſſels were taken by Sir 


ſhips, was tempted to 


Francis Drake. While the enemy advanced ſlowly 
up the Channel, the Engliſh. followed their rea, 
and harraſſed them with perpetual ſkirmiſhes, The 
Spaniards now began to abate in their confidence 
of ſucceſs; and they directed their courſe towards 
Calais, in order to join the duke of Parma, The 
alarm had no ſooner reached England, than the 
nobility and gentry ſailed with their veſſels ſtom 
every harbour, and reinforced the admiral, The 
| earls of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Oxford. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert 
Cecil, Sir Charles Blount, Sir Thomas Gerrard 
and Sir Thomas Vavaſor, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their zeal in the ſervice of their country; ang 
the Engliſh fleet, after being joined by their ſhips, 
amounted to one hundred and forty ſail. The 
Armada, having reached Calais, caſt anchor, in 
expectation that the duke of Parma would put to 
ſea and join his forces. But the duke's veſſels were 
made for tranſporting foldiers, not for fighting; 
when therefore that general was perſuaded to leave 
the harbour, he abſolutely refuſed to expoſe bis 
troops to ſuch evident hazards, eſpecially while the 
Engliſh not only kept at ſea, but ſeemed to triumph 
over the late ſuppoſed Invincible Armada. While 


| 1 85 Spaniards were in this conſuſed ſtate of irreſo- 


lution, the vigilant Howard took eight of his ſmal- 
ler ſhips, and having filled them with combuſtibles, 
ſent them one after another into the midſt of the 
enemy's fleet. Terrified at this unuſual appearance 
of fire ſhips, the Spaniards cut their cables, and 
diſperfed with the utmoſt diſorder and precipitation. 
In the midſt of this confuſion, 'the Engliſh ll upon 
them, and took twelve of their large ſhips, beſides 
damaging many more, The Spaniards would now 
willingly have returned immediately into their.own 
orts ; for their admiral found, that though he had 
loſt a conſiderable part of his own navy, he had de- 
ſtroyed only one ſmall Engliſh veſſel; but the wind 
not permitting his paſſage back through the Chan- 
nel, he reſolved to proceed northward, and to re- 
turn home by failing round the iſland. For ſome 
time the Engliſh fleet followed him, and had' not 
their ammunition fallen ſhort, they would have 
obliged the whole Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
This reſolution the duke of Medina had once 
taken, but the perſuaſions of his confeſſor diverted 
him from it. The event however. proved equally 
fatal to the Spaniards; for a violent ſtorm overtook, | 
and completed the deſtruction of the Invincible 
Armada. The ſhips, which had already loſt their 
anchors, were obliged to keep the ſea: the ma- 
riners, who were unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, 
and unable to govern their unwieldly veſſels, were 
forced to yield to the raging ſury of the tempeſt, / 
and their ſhips being driven, ſome on the weltern 
iſlandsof Scotland, and others on the coaſt of Ireland, 
where they were wrecked, not half of the fleet re- 
turned to Spain, and thoſe veſſels that did eſcape 
from their furious purſuers were in a moſt ſhattered 
condition. It is ſaid Philip, though a ſlave to 
ambition, had ſuch command over himſelf, that 
being informed of theſe diſaſters, he fell on-his knees, 
and thanked God that the calamity was no greater. 
On the other hand, the whole kingdom of England 
was one continued ſcene of joy. A public thank 
giving was ordered by Elizabeth, and ſhe herſelf 
repaired in ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, to per- 
ſorm that ſacred duty, Eleven ſtandards, taken from 
the enemy, were hung up in the church and the 
queen cauſed two medals to be ſtruck, in comme- 
moration of this glorious and deciſive victory over 
the Spaniards, She alſo beſtowed rewards on many. 
of her officers, who had fo nobly exerted them- 


| ſelves in defence of their country. About this tige 


died Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, the queen's 


mou but unworthy favourite: but the ncen's 15 
ection ſeemed to terminate with his death; be 
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x; D. 1589. Spaniſh Armada, encoura . the 
: age in any enterprizes againſt Spain, 
10 In gary of alkſtance. Don Antonio, a na- 
_ of the royal family of Portugal, Ing 
al: to the crown, the people of England roſolve 
ont to conquer it for bim. Sir Francis 
0 1 and Sir John Norris, were leaders in 
th romantic expedition, They hired ſhips, and 


rov ide 


| thouſand volunteers reſorted to their banners; 


n contributed only fix ſhips, and. [| 
hut the quee The fleer ſailed from 


uland pounds. II fro: 
0 on 05 fifth of April, and arriving 
eh at the Groyne, entered the harbour, burned 
ome ſhips of war, and defeated an army of four 
or five thouſand men, aſſembled to oppoſe them. 

| They now failed for Portugal, and in their paſſage 
vere met by the young earl of Eſſex, who, inflamed 
with a thirſt for military glory, had, unknown 


ce, and ſecretly left England, As ihe Spa- 
1 had ee againſt this invaſion, the 
Engliſh had the misfortune to find their attack 
on Liſbon unſucceſsful, On their arrival, they 
hecame maſters of the weſtern ſuburb of Liſbon 
without oppoſition; but the next day a large body 
of Spaniards ſallied from the citadel, and cut off 
| ſeveral of the Engliſh, with ſome of their beſt offi- 
cen. The earl of Efſex behaved with the moſt 
ſurprizing courage on this occaſion; yet it was 
determined not to make any farther attempt upon 


the capital; upon which, after blowing up the 


caſtle of Caſcaris, and burning Vigo, they returned 
to England, having loſt a great number of men by 
ſickneſs and fatigue. In the mean time James, 
king of Scotland, having renewed his ſuit to the 


princeſs of Denmark, and ſtill finding obſtacles from 


the intrigues of Elizabeth, he broke through all 
her policy; and having cauſed his marriage to 
| be celebrated by proxy, the princeſs embarked 
tor Scotland, but was driven by a ſtorm into a 
| port of Norway; on which James went to Nor- 
way, carried his queen thence to Copenhagen, where 
he paſſed the winter, and the next ſpring conducted 
her ſafe to Scotland. 15 | 

In France, the Hugonots were ſtill perſecuted. by 
the League, Unforeſeen events, however, changed 
the face of things. The inhabitants of Paris, in- 
toxicated with the | admiration of Guiſe, and 


4 arms at their own expence; near twenty | 


ſtrongly prejudiced againſt the king, took up arms 


againſt him, and Henry was obliged to fly from 


his capital for ſafety. Diſſembling his reſentment, - 
he loaded Guiſe and his partizans with favours, ' 


Deceived by theſe appearances of friendſhip, 


Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, 
came to court, and were both aſſaſſinated by 
the king's orders. This perfidious conduct ren- 
dered the League more formidable. than ever. 
e Citizens of Paris renounced their allegiance, 
and were followed by thoſe of many conſidera- 
le places in the kingdom; Henry finding it im- 
Pollible to reſiſt the ſtorm that was gathering 
around him, was obliged to have recourſe to the 
Hugonots for aſſiſtance ; and being ſupported by 
's Chief nobility, he aſſembled an army of near 
forty thouſand mien, and advanced to the gates of 
Paris. But the city was ſaved by the bloody ſpirit 
of bigotry which inflamed Jaques Clement, a Domi- 
can monk. This zealot took the. reſolution 
of ſacrificing his own life to ſave the church. 
e found means to be admitted into the king's 
preſence, and plunged a dagger into the breaſt 
u ſovereign, who expired on the firſt of Au- 
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Near the concluſion of this year; died that con- 
ſummate ſtateſman and wiſe counſellor; Sir Francis 


Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, one of the moſt. 


accompliſhed miniſters that ever appeated in this 
or any other country, not more diſtinguiſhed by his 


ſplendid abilities, than his unſullied virtues. He. 
was chancellor of the duchy. of Lancaſter, and 


knight of the garter. The nation ſuſtained an irre- 
parable loſs by the death of this great den 


Though he had paſſed through many big employ- 
ments in the ſtate, and had been very frugal in his 
expences, he died ſo poor, that his family was 


obliged to give him a private burial. He left 
only one daughter, married firſt to Sir Philip 


Sidney, and afterwards to the earl of Eſſex, the 
queen's favourite, He was ſurvived but a few 
months by Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick ; 
Sir Thomas Randolph, chancellor of the Exchequer; 


Sir James Crofts, comptroller of the houſhold; 


| George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury; and Thomas, 
to the queen, equipped a few ſhips at his own | 


lord Wentworth, formerly governor of Calais. 
Theſe were all faithful ſervants to the crown; 


though not one of them was more regretted than 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, chancellor of England, 


and of the univerſity of Oxford; a man of un- 
ſhaken probity, firmly attached to the intereſt 
of his country, and a generous patron of learn« 
ing. : TA | 
'he prejudices entertained againſt 4. D. 4806; 
Henry IV, on account of his reli- 1 
glon, made a great part of his nobility deſert 
him; yet he gained a complete victory over his 
enemies, which enabled him to blockade Paris; 
when the duke of Parma, having received orders 


to march to its relief, he obliged Henry to raiſe 


the blockade. Henry afterwards obtained freſh 
ſupplies from Elizabeth, which enabled him to 
carry on the war with ſucceſs; but finding inſur- 


| mountable obſtacles to his aſcending the throne, 


0 


from the bigotry of the zealous partizans of the 
League, he at laſt renounced the proteſtant religion, 
and was received into the boſom of the Romiſh 
church. During theſe tranſactions in France, ſe- 


veral naval operations were carried on in the Weſt 


Indies, by different ſquadrons, with various ſuc- 
ceſs, The lord Thomas Howard was diſpatched, 
early in the ſpring, to the Azores, with a 3 


of ſeven ſhips, to intercept the galleons in their 
return to Europe. The Spaniſh monarch, apprized 


of this deſign, fitted out fifty-five ſail of ſhips. 


Howard, who knew nothing of this ſtrong fleet, 
| he with difficulty. | 


The 
ortunate, Sir Richard Grenville, after an en- 


ſo 


gagement of fifteen hours with the whole force of 


the enemy, was obliged to ſurrender, yet not be- 
fore he was mortally wounded, The reſt of the 


ſquadron returned to England, diſappointed indeed 


in their expectations of acquiring riches from 


the new world, but not in eſſentially diſtreſſing the 


enemy ; for the plate fleet had been fo long de- 
tained at the Hayannah, through fear of the Engliſh, 
that they were obliged to put to fea, at an 
improper ſeaſon; in conſequence of which the 


greater part were loſt before. they reached the 


ports of Spain. 


All the vaſt deſigns of Philip were 4 . 
at this period rendered abortive by A. P. 1592. 


the death of the prince of Parma, who died in the | 
forty-fifth-year of his age. Even Elizabeth is faid 


to have dropped ſome generous expreſſions to the 
memory of that brave general; and, 


military accompliſhments. His merits were ſoon 
conſpicuous after, his death. 
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cipline among the Spaniſh troops; the ſoldiers mu- 
tinied, and a great number of them deferted. 
Elizabeth continued to practice her favourite 
plan of humbling the pride of my cutting 
the finews of his ſtrength in the Weſt Indies. 
Fifteen ſhips were ſent to annoy the Spaniards, 
under the command of Sir Walter Raleigh; but 
his fleet being diſperſed' in a ſtorm, the expedition 
failed in its grand aim. However, a ſmall ſqua- 
dron was a1 8, an 
Sir Martin Forbiſher to the coaſt of Spain, in 
order to wait for the catracks from the Eaſt Indies. 
Burroughs, who commanded the firſt of theſe 
fquadrons, burned one galleon, and took another 
very richly laden. The money of this capture 
publicly known amounted to one hundred and fifty 


thouſand pounds, and the embezzlements were | 


thought to be at leaſt equal in value. 


A. D. 1693. bruary, took into conſideration a 
book written by Parſons the jeſuit, attempting to 
prove that the right of ſucceflion was veſted in 
the Infanta of Spain. The book was condemned, 
and all perſons deemed guilty of high treaſon who 
mould keep it in their houſes. Peter Wentworth 
preſented a petition to the upper houſe, requeſt- 
ing that they would join with the commons in a 


4 ſupplication to her majeſty that ſhe would be 


leaſed to entail the ſucceffion of the crown. 

lizabeth was offended at this attempt : Went- 
worth was ſent to the Tower; and Sir William 
Bromley, who ſeconded the motion, to the Fleet 
priſon. Burt even this arbitrary proceeding could 
not repreſs' their farther attempts for freedom. 
Morrice, attorney of the court-wards, expoſed, in 
their proper colours, the enormous abuſes of the 
eccleſiaſtical commiffion, and made a motion for 
redreffing thoſe grievances. Exaſperated at the 
temerity of Morrice, the queen ſent br the ſpeaker, 
. and told him, that ſhe had affembled the parlia- 
ment for two purpoſes only; to maintain the uni- 


formity of the national religion, and to provide. 


for the defence of the _y om againſk the enor- 
mous power of Spain; that their deliberations 
muſt turn entirely on theſe points; that ſhe had 
already enjoined them not to meddle either with 
the affairs of the ſtate or religion; and wondered 
how any perſon could be ſo preſuming as to attempt 
a ſubject ſo expreſaly contraty to her prohibition. 
Morrice felt the weight of the queen's reſcnt- 
ment: he was ſeized in the houſe by the ſerjeant 
at arms, difcharged from his office, diſabled from 
acting in his profeſſion, and confined ſome years in 
'Filbury caſtle. Soon 'after this, a ſevere bill was 
[norms againſt non-conformiſts of all 

was enacted, that any perſon above ſixteen years 
of age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the [pace 
of one month, to attend the public ſervice of the 
church of England, ſhould be committed to 
. priſon x that if, after having been condemned for 
+ this offence, he perſiſted three months in his re- 
ſuſal, he muſt depart the realm; and that if he 
either refuſed this condition, or returned from his 
baniſhment, he was to ſuffer capitally as a felon, 
without benefit of clergy. - Both catholics and 
puritans had reaſon. to complain of this law z but 
the commons were entirely paſſive z they even 
granted the queen extraordinary ſupplies, to re- 
unburſe the great expence which had attended 
the defence of England againſt the Spaniſh in- 


vaſion, | 
The diſaffected lot 
her government. One 
eſket exhorted Ferdinand, earl of Derby, to 


inſt Elizabeth an 
aſſume the title of king, as grandſon of Mary, 


ſtil} continued to 


daughter to Henry VII. affuring him he would be 


ſupported in his claim by Philip; and threatened 
him at the ſame time with death, on his non- 


\ 


atched to cruize off the Azores, and 


"The parliament meeting in Fe- 


rſuaſions. 


brougbt to condign puniſhment, 


Fuentes, and don Diego d'Ibarra, 


4 compliance with, -or_ revelation of the "Tow 


ag 


b and f 
died a few months aſter. At the fame nmel 


was concerted againſt the queen by the 8 
who direct 
Spaniſh affairs in the Netherlands. Theſe big 


Roderic Lopez, a Portugueſe Jew, and one 


| majeſty's' phyſicians, to take her off by A, 5 


making preparations ſor carrying the 


But the deſign being diſcovered, he, with er 
his accomplices, were apprehended, and confeſi 1 
their correſpondence with Fuentes and Ibarra yh, 
executed as traitors. 28 
At the fame time the queen was 
A. D. 19. 
war into the territories of Spain, ſeveral atchieye 
ments were performed at ſea by the Engliſh, bu 
the moſt remarkable was an expedition of 8 
Walter Raleigh to Guiana, a large tract of land » 


South America, rather poſſeſſed than inhabited b 


the Spaniards. 
one Whiddon to view the coaſt, 


At his own expence, he had ſent 


and make all the 
obſervations in his power. From his report 
» 


Raleigh reſolved to wreſt that extenſive country 
out of the hands of the Spaniards. His under. 
taking was fo well approved, that both the trea. 
ſurer and admiral of England contributed to the 
expences of fitting out a fleet for carrying the 


deſign into execution; and on the ſixth of Fe. 


bruary Sir Walter failed from Plymouth, On the 
twenty-ſecond of March, he took the city of 8t. 
Joſep „ in the iſland of Trinidada, and made 

oreo, the Spaniſh goverhor, priſoner, Having 


 ptocured all the information poſſible with regard 
to the ſtrepgth and riches of Guiana, Ralcigh 


| ſhe had expended in their defence, 


manned his long-boats with about one hundred 
men, and proceeded above four hundred miles up 
the river Oroonoko ; but met with ſo many diff. 
culties from the navigation, and the heat of the 
climate, that he did not reap all the advantages ſo 
brave and dangerous an undertaking deſerved. 
It is certain that he made great diſcoveries; and 
though we have no authentic account of the riches 
he acquired in this undertaking, there is ſufficient 
reaſon to believe they were very conſiderable. He 
was received with the higheſt applauſe on his te- 
turn, and a very pompous account of his voyage was 


publiſhed. 


The queen, diſguſted on ſome ac- 
counts wich the States of the Nether- S., B. e 
lands, demanded a reimburſement of all the money 
The States, 
befides alledging the conditions of a former treaty, 
by which they were not bound to repay her till a 
peace was concluded, pleaded their poverty and 


| diſtreſs, then ſtiling themſelves the por United 


States; the ſuperiority of the Spaniards, and the 
difficulty of ſupporting the war. After much 
negociation, 4 new treaty was formeq, by which 
they agreed to free the queen immediately from 
the expence of the En liſh auxiliaries, computed 
at forty thouſand pounds a year; to pay her an- 
nually twenty thoufand pounds for ſome years; to 
afliſt her with a certain number of ſhips ; and i0 
conclude no treaty or peace without her conſent. 
They alſo bound themſelves, after a peace ſhould 
be concluded with Spain, to pay her annually 
hundred thouſand pounds, during four years, in 
lieu of all demands. 8 3 
Elizabeth had now completed her preparations 
for attacking Philip's dominions in 1 by " 
of retaliation for his intended invaſion of England, 
For this purpoſe a formidable fleet was <qu!PP* 
at Plymouth, conſiſting of a hundred and ſeventy 


ſhips, ſeventeen of which were men of war, and th 


reſt ſmall veſſels and tenders, * To theſe the Duic 
added twenty ſhips. They had on board fx . 
ſand three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, 2 thouſa 
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3 rs, together with fix thouſand ſeven hun- 
een any ſeamen, This fleet was 
commanded: by lord Effingham, high admiral, and 
the land forces - by the earl of Eſſex z both which 
commanders, agreeable to the public ſpirit of that 
age, expended great ſums of their own in this ar- 
gament. 6 
n Sir Coniers Clifford, Sir George Carew, and 
Sir Francis Vere, had commands in this expedition, 
and were appvinted a council to the admiral and 
eneral. On the firſt of June they ſer ſail for Cadiz, 
lending before them ſome armed tenders, which 
' intercepted every ſhip that could carry intelligence 
do the enemy. Near Cadiz they took an Iriſh 
veſſel, whereby they received intelligence that the 
ort was full of merchant ſhips of great value; and 
thar the Spaniards, having no apprehenfions of an 
enemy, lived in perfect ſecurity. It was propoſed 


by Sir Walter Raleigh, in a council of war, to at- 


rack the ſhips and gallies in the harbour, which re- 
9 5 os rey ſeconded by the young earl of 
Eſſex, who burnt with an eager deſire of ſignalizing 
his courage on this occaſion, He appeared, however, 
greatly mortified, on being inſormed by Effingham, 
that the queen, dreading the effects of his youthful 
ardour, had given ſecret orders that he ſhould not 
be permitted to command the van in the attack. 
This poſt of honour was allotted to Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh, in the Warſpite, and lord Thomas Howard, 


in the Nonpareil, who were ſeconded by Sir George 
Gare, in the Mary Roſe, Sir Robert Southwell, in 
the Lion, Sir Francis Vere, in the Rainbow, vice- 
admiral Croſs, in the Swiftſure, and Sir Coniers 
Clifford, in the Dreadnought. The Spaniards, 1n 
order more effectually to oppoſe their enemy, 
ranged their gallies under the walls of the city, ſo 
10 to flank the Engliſh ſhips as they paſſed : cul- 
- verins were planted to ſecure the channel of the 
harbour ; and the artillery, both of-Fort St. Philip, 
and the curtain of the fortifications, were brought 
to bear on the Engliſh fleet. Beſides theſe, the 


Spaniards had put guns on board all their large 


eons, which were covered by Fort Puntal, 
ſruaced in the middle of the harbour. At break 


of day the Engliſh van advanced to the attack, 


when Eſſex, forgetting the promiſe he had made to 
the admiral to ſtay in the centre of the fleet, preſſed 
forward to the hotteſt poſt of danger and glory, 
Inſpired with emulation, the Engliſh received with 
undaunted bravery the fire from Fort St. Philip, the 
curtain, and ſeventeen gallies; but Raleigh an- 
ſwered only by. a flouriſh of his trumpets, purſuing 
his courſe, in order to encourage the ſhips that 
ſollowed him, and to reſerve his fire ſor the body 
of the enemy. Afier a long and moſt deſperate en- 


gagement, Sir Walter prepared to board the Spaniſh 


admiral, a ſhip of fifteen hundred tons; but the 
Spaniards, perceiving his intention, ran her on 
ſhore, and fet her on fire, Three other galleons 


followed the example of their admiral, but two of 
them were ſaved by the Engliſh boats. Eſſex then 


landed at the Puntals, and inſtantly marched to 
the attack of Cadiz. Five hundred Spaniards ad- 


vanced to meet him, but being ſtruck with a panic, 
they retired into the city with the utmoſt precipi- 


ation, and were cloſely followed by the Engliſh. 

Cadiz was now in the utmoſt conſternation; and 
before any meaſures could be taken for making 
a proper defence, the Engliſh had forced the gate, 
and were ſoon in poſſeſſion of the market- place. 
The gatriſon and inhabitants fled to the caſtle and 
town-houſe, bur ſoon offered to capitulate; and it 
vas agreed their lives ſhould be ſpared, on the pay- 
ment of ſeventy thouſand ducats. A prodigious 
quantity of filver was found in the place, and ſeat 
Immediately on board the Engliſh fleet. While 
Effex was thus employed in the reduction of Cadiz, 
bir Walter Raleigh was ſent to burn the merchant 
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Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Ra- 
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or any of his relations. 


iſlands. 


and, having waited. ſome time for the 


ſhips at Port Real. The Spaniards offered for theit 
ranſom two millions of ducats, but Raleigh re- 


Jected the offer, ſaying, he came to deſtroy, not to 
| ranſom. The Spaniards, however, found means to 
unload ſome of their ſhips, and ſet fire to others. 

| Beſides the merchant ſhips, two galleons, thirteen 
men of war, eleven ſhips freighted for the Indies, 
| and thirteen others, were captured, A prodigious 


quantity of military ſtores, prepared for an expe- 
dition againſt e were likewiſe deſtroyed. 
No Engliſhman of note, except Sir John Wingfield, 
periſhed in this memorable conqueſt, and about two 
hundred men. The whole loſs of the Spaniards was 
eſtimated at twenty millions of ducats. Eſſex re- 


garded this glorious victory only as a ſtep to farther 


conqueſts. He inſiſted on keeping poſſeſſion of 
Cadiz; and propoſed to intercept the carracks at 
the Azores, to aſſault the Groyne, to take St. Se- 
baſtian and St. Andero: but all the other ſeamen 
and ſoldiers were impatient to return home, in order 
to ſecure their plunder. Eſſex complained to the 
queen of their want of ſpirit; and ſhe herſelf was 
not pleaſed with their returning without endeavour- 
ing to intercept the India fleet, loaded with trea- 
ſure : but though ſhe admired the enterprizing 
genius of Eſſex, ſhe could not help teſtifying her. 
approbation and eſteem for the gallant behaviour 
of the other officers, She created the admiral earl 
of Nottingham, at which Eſſex was highly offended ; 
and it being ſaid in the preamble to the patent, that 
this honour was conferred on him for his good 
ſervices, in taking Cadiz and deſtroying the Spaniſh 
ſhips, this merit Eſſex aſcribed ſolely to himſelf; 
he even offered to maintain his claim, by ſingle 
combat, againſt the earl of Nottingham, his ſon, 


„ 


Information having been received 


| that the Spaniards, notwithſtanding A. P. 1597. 


the damage their fleet had ſuffered at Cadiz, were 
preparing a ſquadron at Ferrol, and the Groyne, 


| and were marching troops thither, in order to make - 


a deſcent upon Ireland, Elizabeth reſolved to deſtroy 
the ſhips in thoſe harbours. For this purpoſe ſhe 
prepared a large fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ſail, ſeventeen of which were her own ſhips, forty- 
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three were ſmaller veſſels, and the reſt tenders and 
victuallers. On board of this fleet were embarked 
| five thouſand new raiſed ſoldiers, and a thouſand 


veteran troops, brought, by Sir Thomas Vere from 
the Netherlands. The earl of Eſſex, who was com- 


mander in chief both of the ſea and land forces, 


was at the head of one ſquadron; Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh was appointed vice-admiral of another; lord 


| Thomas Howard of a third, and lord Mountjoy was 
commander of the land forces under Eſſex. On 


the ninth of July they ſer ſail from Plymouth; but 
were no ſooner out of harbour than they were diſ- 
perſed and ſhattered by a violent ſtorm, and before 
they could be refitted their proviſions were fo far 
ſpent, that it would have been unſafe to have taken 
o numerous an army along with them, Eſſex 


therefore diſmiſſed all the ſoldiers, except a thou. 


ſand veterans under Vere;. and abandoning all 
thoughts of attacking Ferrol or the Groyne, con- 
fined the object of his expedition to intercepting the 
fleet from Spaniſh America, which was abodr this 
time expected to ſtop at the Azores, Thither Eſſex 


bent his courſe, after having informed Raleigh that 


he intended to attack e one of the Azore 


The ſquadrons 
ſeparated, Raleigh arrived firſt before that iſland; 
eneral, 
thought it moſt prudent to begin the attack alone, 
leſt a further delay ſhould give the inhabitants time 


who 
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eing by ſome accident 


to prepare for their defence, He ſucceeded in the . 
attempt ; but Eſſex, thinking that Raleigh had de- 
prived him of the glory of the action, was ſo highly ' - 

| | offended, that he caſhiered ſeveral of the captains 
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who had exerted themſelves, with their uſual | 
bravery, to take the place; and would raſhly have 
inflicted the ſame. puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, 
had not lord Thomas Howard interpoſed with his 
good offices, and perſuaded that gallant officer to 
make his ſubmiſſion to the general. Eſſex, being 


appsaſed, received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored 
This miſun- | 


the other officers to their commands, 
derſtanding, however, laid the firſt foundation of 
that violent animoſity which afterwards ſubſiſted * 
between theſe two gallant commanders. Eſſex now 
diſpoſed his fleet in a manner proper for intercepting 
the galleons; and Sir William Monſon, falling in 
with them, made the ſignal which had been agreed 
upon: but the Spaniſh fleet no ſooner ſaw the 


enemy, than they made all the ſail poſſible to Ter- 


cera, one of the largeſt of the Azore iſlands, before 
the Engliſh fleet could overtake them; Eſſex, how- 
ever, took three ſhips, which were fo rich as to pay 
all the expences of the expedition; the reſt, that 
eſcaped, ſheltered themſelves in the well-fortified 
and ſafe harbour of Angara, Upon the return 
of the fleet, the cauſes of the miſcarriage of this 
enterprize were much canvaſſed in England, The 
courtiers ſided with Eſſex or Raleigh, according to 
the reſpect they bore to each; but the people in 
general, who were pleaſed with the ſpirit and gene- 
' roſity of the former, were inclined. to juſtify his 
conduct: the queen, who loved the one, and 
eſteemed the other, maintained a kind of neutrality 
between both parties. #4 8 
Henry IV. king of France, havin 
ö 4. D. 1590, received G for a peace with 
Philip, Elizabeth diſpatched Sir Robert Carew to 


France, in order, if poſſible, to break off the treaty; 


but all her attempts were in vain, as Henry was 
determined to give peace to his kingdom, now 
reduced to the moſt deplorable condition, The 
negociations were carried on at Vervins; and on the 
twelfth of June the' peace was ratified by Henry ; 
who was put in poſſeſſion of all the places that had 
been taken by Philip during the courſe of the civil 
wars. Thus he procured leiſure to attend to the 
domeſtic ſettlement of the diſtracted ſtate; and, by 
the wiſdom of his government, he, in a ſhort time, 
raiſed France from the miſery in which that kingdom 
was involved to a more flouriſhing condition than 
it had ever before enjoyed. Elizabeth was ſenſible 
it was in her power to make peace with Spain on 
equitable terms; yet, though at firſt averſe to war, 
The ſeemed now to have attained ſuch an aſcendancy 
over the enemy, that ſhe was unwilling to put a ſtop 
to her proſperous fortune, Her paſt victories had 
entirely ſecured her from any dangerous inpaſion. 
'She conſidered, that the weak condition of Philip 
in the Indies, and the annual return of his treaſures 


ſrom thence, afforded her a proſpect of the moſt ' 


' laſting advantages: that Philip, after his peace with 
France, ſhozld ſhe conſent to an accommodation, 
would be able to turn his whole force againſt the re- 
volted provinces of the Netherlands, which, though 
they had greatly increafed their power by commerce 
and good government, would, nevertheleſs, without 


her aſſiſtance, be unable to maintain a war againſt 


ſo powerful a prince; and that it would be unſafe 
en to abandon their cauſe, till they 
were placed ina ſtate of greater ſecurity. The earl 
of Eſſex encouraged her in theſe ſentiments. Lord 
Burleigh, on the contrary, was deſirous of a peace; 
and the rivalſhip of theſe two noblemen made each 
of them infiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own 
counſel z but the arguments of Eſſex, whoſe perſon 
was agreeable to the queen, prevailed : the favourite 
ſeemed daily to gain an aſcendancy over the mi- 
niſter; and had he been poſſeſſed of a ſelf-command 
equal to his ſhining 1 he might have ſo 
ſtrongly rivetted himſelf into the queen's affections 


that none of his enemies could have hurt him; but 


: 


| 


{ obedience which Elizabeth, ever jealous of he 


- now extant in the king's library; the Execution of 


third of his reign. This prince had transfetred to 


' ſpirit could ill brook controul, even from his 


to the implicit 
r pre- 
rogative, had been accuſtomed to receive Front hr 
ſubjects, That nobleman was no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by his underſtanding, than by his birth and figure, 
He was brave, generous, ſincere ; a firm friend 
active, and paſſionately fond of glory; but carried 
away by his paſſions, and incapable of ielding to 
the rein of prudence. Theſe paſſions at laſt proved 
his deſtruction. „ 
On the fourth of Auguſt died, in an advanced 
age, lord Burleigh, equally lamented by the queen 
and the people: a zealous and faithful coun{ellor, 
This truly great man had long and earneſtly re. 
queſted his miſtreſs to grant him ſome moments of 
eaſe between buſineſs and the grave; but he aſked 
in vain. He continued immerſed” in all the fa. 
tigues of office, till death gave him that repoſe that 
was denied him by Elizabeth. Lord Burleigh was 
now on the verge of eighty, and though many mi- 
niſters had lived with leſs envy, none ever died with 
greater reputation, He was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
for ſolidity of underſtanding, probity of manners, 
and indefatigable application to the duties of his 
ſtation. He was the only man in this reign who 
left a conſiderable fortune to his poſterity; a for- 
tune not acquired by rapine or plunder, but gained 
by the regular profits of his office, and preſerved 
by his frugality. This great ſtateſman wrote La 
Complainte de P Ame Pecherefſe, in French verſe, 


his bigh ſpirit could ill ſubmit 


Juſtice in England ; Meditations on the State of 
England; Lord Burleigh's Precepts, &c. In a 
ſhort time after expired, at Madrid, Philip II. 
king of Spain, the principal enemy of Elizabeth, . 
in the ſeventy-third year of his age, and the forty 


his daughter, who was married to the arch-duke 
Albert, the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands; but as it 
was thought he would have no iſſue, and as the 
reverſion was reſerved to the crown of Spain, the 
States ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in their [reſiſtance to 
the Spaniſh arms. 

Nothing but the imprudence of Eſſex could now 
have ſhaken his credit with the queen; but his lofty 


miſtreſs. Diſputing with her, one day, on the 
choice of a governor for Ireland, he was ſo heated, 
and carried matters fo high, as imprudently to turn 
his back on her, with an air of contempt. At this 
provocation, her anger, naturally violent, was raiſed 
to ſuch a pitch; that ſhe inſfantly gave him a box 
on the car, adding her uſual e expreſſion, 
which ſhe thought ſuited his impertinence : when 
inſtead of recollecting himſelf, and making the ſub- 
miſſions her ſex required, he clapt his hand upon 
his ſword, and ſwore, in his turn, that he would not 
have taken ſo groſs an affront even from Henry, 
her father. The admiral and vice-chamberlain in- 
terpoſed between he ſovereign and the ſubject; and 
revented any farther conſequences at that time. 
he chancellor Egerton, who had a regard for Eſſex, 
exhorted him-to repair his indiſcretion, by making 
proper acknowledgments; but he was ſo deeply 
ſtung with the diſhonour, that he not only wrote 
him a ſpirited letter, full of reſentment againſt the 
ueen, which breathed all the violence of his haughty 
oul, but even ſhewed the letter to his friends, who 
imprudently diſperſed copies of it: yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this additional provocation, the queen 3 
love for him prevailed; and Eſſex became the only 
'confidant of Elizabeth, and ſole director of the 
affairs of the kingdom. „ | 
The troubles which till ſubſiſted in Ireland 

- pened a new ſcene for his ambition, and he 
raſhly engaged in an undertaking which teimi- 
nated in crimes and misfortunes. - Hugh O Neale, 
whom the queen had created carl of , a 
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hoſe treachery was equal to his ferocious valour, 
renewed at this time his rebellious practices. He had 


ready aſſumed the character of the deliverer of his 
a ntry, and the patron of Iriſh liberty; and having 
"ceived aſſiſtance from the king of Spain, gained 


advantages conſiderable enough to make the court 


of London very uneaſy, It was therefore determined 
6 roſecute the war with vigour, and ſubdue the 
rebels by extraordinary efforts. For this purpoſe 
the queen had caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord 


' Mountjoy ; but the earl of Eſſex, ambitious of * 
ory, repreſented the neceſſity of appointing ſome - 
don more experienced in war, and of higher 


quality. Being underſtood to mean himſelf, his 


deſire was granted, and Elizabeth honoured him 


with the title of lord deputy of Ireland, granting 
him more extenſive authority than had ever been 
conferred on any governor before ; being furniſhed 
with a commiſſion, whereby he was empowered 
either to continue or finiſh the war: to pardon the 
carl of Tyrone, and other rebels; an authority never 
Fae to any of his predeceſſors. ' Had Eſſex 
| 


ſtened to the advice of his enemies, he could not | 


have engaged in a more fatal undertaking: but the 


young carl was incapable of caution : he imagined » 


that every difficulty would give way before him; 
that his preſence, at the head of a numerous army, 
- would awe the rebels into peace, and that he ſhould 
return crowned with laurel. The queen's prepa- 


rations were equal to the tenderneſs ſhe cheriſhed 
| for her favourite. To enſure ſucceſs, ſhe gave him 
an army of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe, which, it was ſuppoſed, would be ſufficient | 


to overwhelm the rebels in one campaign. Nor 


did the earl of Nottingham, Sir Robert Cecil, lord 


Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, the enemies of 


Eſſex, throw any obſtacles in the way of theſe pre- 
parations; for they imagined the higher the ex- 
pectations of the queen were raiſed, it would be the 


more difficult for him to ſatisfy her. 


A. D. 1 599. ſe 
with the acclamations of the populace, and accom- 
panied by a numerous train of nobility and gentry, 
who from affection to his perſon attached them- 
jelves to his fortunes. After his arrival in Ireland, 
he appointed his intimate friend the earl of South- 


ampton general of the horſe, though that nobleman 
had incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, and though 


ſhe herſelf had expreſsly enjoined Eſſex not to give 
him any command; and even repeated orders were 
hardly ſufficient to induce him to revoke the com- 
miſſion, The reſt of his conduct was conformable 
to this beginning. Inſtead of leading his powerful 
army into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, he ſuffered himſelf 


to be perſuaded by the Iriſh council to march into 


Munſter, fituated at the other extremity of the king- 


dom. He indeed reduced the rebels to ſubmiſſion, 


but he loſt a conſiderable part of his army in the 


attempt, and had no ſooner: left the country than 
they again revolted. By this time the ſeaſon was 


conſiderably advanced, his army ſickly, and greatly 


reduced in their numbers, ſo that he was obliged to 


requeſt a reinforcement of two thouſand men, in 
order ro enable him to march againſt the chief of 


the rebels, The troops were immediately ſent, and | 
Eſſex advanced into Ulſter, Tyrone, though with 


an army greatly ſuperior in numbers to that of the 
Engliſh, wiſely avoided a deciſive action, and pro- 
poled a conference with Eſſex, in order, as he pre- 
tended, to put a ſtop to the flames of civil diſcord, 


which had fo long walted Ireland. The offer was 


accepted, and the two generals met without any of 
Heir attendants. Tyrone behaved, during the con- 


erence, with the greateſt ſubmiſſion, and a ceſſation + 
of arms was concluded till the firſt of May, This 


unexpected iſſue of the moſt expenſive enterprize 


No. gg, 935 


About the middle of March, Eſſex | 
t out for his government, attended 


that Elizabeth had ever undertaken exaſperated her 
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againſt Eſſex; and her chagrin was heightened: by 


his. writing many. letters to the council, filled with 


peeviſh expreſſions, and lamenting that the calum= 


nies of his enemies ſhould: be believed againſt him. 


She informed him of her diſſatisfaction; and com- 


manded him to continue in Ireland till he received 
her orders to the contrary. The havghty favburite 


was now ſufficiently alarmed. Dreading, that if he 
continued any longer at any diſtance from the court, 


he ſhould loſe all his influence with the queen, 
while his enemies enjoyed the malignant ſatis faction 


of triumphing in his tall, he determined to diſobey 


the orders of his miſtreſs. He accordingly left Ire- 


land, and arrived at London before any one was 
apprized of his intentions. He immediately re- 


paired to court, and though covered with dirt and 
ſweat, he ran up ſtairs to the preſence chamber, then 
to the privy- chamber, nor did he ſtop till he was in 
the bed- chamber of the queen, ho was juſt riſen, 


and was ſitting with her hair about her face. 


Whether Elizabeth's tenderneſs awakened at the 
fight of her favourite, or whether ſurprize prevented 


her from attending. to punctilios, the, gave him a 
very kind and flattering reception; and on his de- 


parture he was heard to thank God, that though he 


had met with many troubles and ſtorms abroad, he 


had found at homie a placid and ſweet calm. Bur 


4{ this promiſing interval was'deceitful. Elizabeth's 


favourable: diſpoſition was entirely owing to the 


ſurprize at the ſudden and unexpected appearance 
of her favourite; but ſhe had no ſooner time for 
recollection, than all his faults recurred to her. 


When Eſſex, therefore, waited on her in the after- 


noon, he found her behaviour much altered: ſhe 
ordered him to be twice examined by the council; 


to be committed to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper, 


Egerton, and to be excluded from all company, 


even from that of his counteſs. Eſſex expreſſed 
great humiliation and forrow ; but his vexation, 


and the triumph obtained by his enemies, preyed ſo 
deeply: on his ſpirits, that he fell into a diſorder, 
which ſeemed to endanger his life, 


| The queen, 
who had always declared, that her ſeverity was in- 
tended to correct, and not to ruin him, no ſooner 


heard of his condition, than ſhe was alarmed at his 
danger, and ordered eight phyſicians to conſult upon 
Being informed that there was reaſon 


his caſe. | 
to fear he would not recover, ſhe ſent one of her 
phyſicians to deliver a meſſage, that if ſhe thought 
ſuch a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would 


_ herſelf pay him a viſit. Thoſe who Rood by, care- 


fully obſerving her countenance, remarked, that in 
pronouncing theſe words, her eyes ſwam in tears. 
The enemies of Eſſex were greatly alarmed at theſe 
ſymptoms of the queen's returning affection, par- 
ticularly Sir Walter Raleigh, who was ſo affected by 
it, that he, in his turn, was ſejzed with ſickneſs; 
and the queen, who had a reſpect for him, ſent him 
alſo a favourable meſſage, in which ſhe expreſſed 
her wiſhes for his recovery, Elizabeth's medicine 


was ſucceſsful with both theſe. aſpiring rivals; and 


Eſſex being allowed ede ae company of his 
counteſs, and to. entertain more agreeable hopes 
with reſpect to himſelf, ſoon became out of danger. 
The queen was then perſuaded to believe, that he 
had counterfeited his illneſs, in order to excite com- 
paſſion ; and this induced her to relapſe into her 


tormer rigour. He ſent her a rich preſent, with a 


letter, on new year's day, as was then uſual among 
the courtiers: ſhe read the letter, but rejected the 


preſent. - However, ſhe ſoon after allowed him to 


retire to his own houſe; and though he till re- 
mained in cuſtody, and, was allowed no company 
but his counteſs, he ſent her a letter of thanks for 
this indulgence, The counteſs of Eſſex, who was 


the daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, had, as 


well as her huſband,. a refined taſte in literature, 
and the 2 5 conſolation of Effgx,” during this 
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riod of anxiety and ſuſpence, conſiſted in her | behaviour on this occaſion, that ſhe directe "mg 
; 2. any, and his reading, with her, thoſe in- II to draw up an account of that day's — 
ſtructive and entertaining authors, which he II in order to fatisfy the nation with 


had never entirely neglected during his greate 


proſperity. . | 
K. D. 1600 The departure of Eſſex from lre- 
. 1000. land revived the hopes of Tyrone. 
The Engliſh army, now without a leader, was not 
ſufficient to ſtop his progreſs : he reduced the whole 
province of Ulſter to obedience; and being en- 
couraged | 
granting him and his adherents the ſame indul- 
ences as thoſe who fought for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, he flattered himſelf with being ſoon 
maſter of the whole kingdom. He was alſo pro- 
miſed a ſupply of men and money from Spain ; and 
having received a confecrated plume from the pope, 
he called himſelf the champion of the catholic re- 
ligion. | 
| ſent lord Mountjoy into Ireland. The whole iſland, 


on his arrival, was in a very deſperate fituation ; | 
but being a man of capacity and vigour, he was not 


diſcouraged, He advanced immediately into 
Ulſter againſt Tyrone, and foon penetrated into 
the heart of that county, the principal ſeat of the 


rebels. He drove them from the open fields, and 
obliged them to take refuge in their bogs and | 


foreſts, Sir 'George Carew had equal advantages 
in Munſter, and the queen's authority was once 
more eſtabliſhed in Ireland. The ſucceſs of 
Mountjoy rendered the ſucceſs of Eſſex | leſs. ex- 


cuſable at court; but his popularity increaſed with | 
The miniſtry was accuſed of 


his misfortunes, 
malice, and the queen herſelf of injuſtice. Alarmed 
at the prejudices of the people, Elizabeth deter- 


mined to ara <1" fully the military conduct of | 


Eſſex in his late Iriſh expedition. The queen had 
conduct to the 
ſtar=chamber : her tenderneſs at laſt prevailed 
over her ſeverity ; and ſhe was contented to have 
him only examined by the privy-council, Coke, 
the attorney general, opened the cauſe againſt him, 
With all that cruelty and infolence which that great 
lawyer uſually exerciſed againſt the unfortunate 
und Francis, the ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, cloſed 
the charge, with diſplaying the undutiful expreſ- 
fions tn ſome of the carl's letters, When Eſſex 
came to plead in his own defence, he, with great 
ſubmiſſion and humility, renounced all pretences to 
an apology, and declared his reſolution, on this or 
any other occaſion, never to have any conteſt with 
his ſovereign, and this ſubmiſſion was uttered with 
ſuch eloquence, and in ſo pathetic a manner, that 
it drew tears from many of the audience. All the 
{pn council did him juſtice with regard to the 
Joya o of his intentions; even Cecil, whom he be- 
lieved his capital enemy, treated him with regard 
and humanity, Hence he was only ſentenced to 
be deprived of the offices he poſſeſſed, and to be 
confined in his own houſe, till her majeſty ſhould 
be pleaſed to releaſe him, Francis Bacon, who ' 
was afterwards ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed by his 
high offices, and his profound ſkill-in the ſciences, 
was nearly allied to the Cecil family, but met with 
ſo little protection from his powerful relations, that 
though he was bred to the law, he had yet ob- 
tained no preferment, But Eſſex, who diſcovered 
his. great abilities, had engaged in an intimate 
friendſhip with him, and had zealouſly endeavoured, | 
though without ſucceſs, ta procure for him the 
office of queen's ſolicitor ; and, to comfort him 
under his diſappointment, had made him a preſent 
in land to the value of eighteen hundred pounds. 
The public, therefore, were highly offended at 


II juſtice and lenity of her conduct. Bac 


by a bull fent from pope Clement VII. | 


— . K 
_ , 


Alarmed-at theſe circumftances, the queen 


reſpect to the 


| on, in exe. 
cuting her commands, repreſented the whole in the 


moſt favourable terms for Eſſex; deſcribing pant 
cularly, in a pleaſing manner, the duciful fung 
| with which he avoided making a particular defence 
| of his conduct. On his reading the paper i 1 
queen, the ſmiled at that part, ſaying, ſhe ſaw tur 

old love could not eaſily be forgotten; to which 
Bacon replied, he hoped the meant that of herſelf 
Every one now expected, that Eſſex would be re. 
ſtored to his former credit; and in this hope th g 
were confirmed, on finding, that though he o 
ſtill forbid to appear at court, he was continued in 
his office of maſter of the horſe. The queen gave 

orders that his ſentenee ſnouid not be recorded, and 
reſtored him to his full liberty; but at the ſame 
time adviſed him to- be cautious of giving farther 
offence, and ordered him not to appear at court, 

Eſſex immediately prepared for his departure into 


14 the country; but before he ſet out he wrote a letter 


to the queen, in which he told her, that he kiſſed 
her majeſty's hands, and the rod with whichſhe had 

corrected him; but that he never could recover his 
uſual chearfulneſs till ſhe deigned to admit him 10 
that preſence which had ever been the chief ſource 
Jof his happineſs and enjoyment; and that in the 
mean time he would retire into a country ſolitude, 
| and labour aſſiduouſly to atone for his former 
offences. Pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, the queen 
| replied, that ſhe wiſned his actions might be con- 
| formable to his expreſſions ; but as he had ſo long 
| abuſed her paticnce, the would take ſome time to 


— 


try his fincerity. ' She added, “ That if the furnace 


ot affliction produced ſuch good effects, ſhe ſhould 
often expreſſed her intention of juſtifying her own 


| by 'having him tried in the | 


ever after have the better opinion of her chemiſtry,” 
Elizabeth reflected not; that this 1 
haughty ſpirit, when driven to ex. . L907, 
tremities, was capable of trampling under foot 
| every ſpecies of duty, as well as the laws of his 
country. By puſhing: her precautions too far, ſhe - 
infla med his reſentment: He loſt all hopes of her 
nr age her former kindneffes, and flew to 
revenge. He imprudently followed the intereſted 
counſels of ſome needy friends who lived upon his 
bounty, and determined to have recourſe to vio- 
lent meaſures. To increaſe the number of his 
partizans, he paid his court to the catholics, and 
ſecretly ſolicited the king of Scotland's aſſiſtance. 
He acquainted. him, „ That whatſoever appear- 
-ances the Engliſh court affected, a reſolution was 
formed to place the Infanta of Spain on the throne 
of England; that, to facilitate this deſign, all 
places of power, all poſts of importance, were in 
the hands of thoſe who were ſworn enemies to the 
Stuart family; the lord high-admiral had the 
command of the navy and army; Buckhurſt was 
at the head of the treaſury; Cobham was warden 
of the cinque- ports; Cecil, lord lieutenant of the 
north; Raleigh, governor of the iſlands of Guern- 
ſey and Jerſey; and Carew, preſident of Munſter; 
places very favourable for landing the Infanta.” 
e added, . The: queen's underſtanding was ſo 
| pray impaired, that the was incapable of acling 
or herſelf, and was entirely guided by her mi- 
niſters; that it was therefore abſolutely neceſſary 
for him. to act openly againſt this conſpiracy, by 
ſending ambaſſadors immediately to the Engliſh 
court, to demand a public declaration of his ritle 
to the ſucceſſion, and the removal of his enemies, 
all creatures and penſioners of Spain, from the 
court and council.” But this head-ſtrong noble- 
man depended chiefly for ſupport on the puritans, 


* 


Bacon appearing before the council againſt his , 
generous benefactor, though he was commanded to 
it by the queen : but 


F 
* 


* 6 


whoſe manners he now entirely adopted. Tue 
moſt celebrated preachers of that ſect reſorted to 


e was ſo pleaſed with his | his houſe, which became a kind of pulpit, whe 
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ſervours of fanaticiſm conſtantly diſcharged 


es, The genius bf the age was ſo entirely 
bene ao theſe rhapſodies, that the language of the 


ſormation had more attractions for the people 
| — pleaſure itſelf; nothing more effectually ina 


zur an ambitious leader with the public than 
bor religious entertainments. The ambitious 


Eſſex ſpared not the | queen in his diſcourſes ; be N 
repreſented her as an old woman, whoſe temper | 


was as crooked as her perſon. Elizabeth was in- 
ſormed of theſe liberties, which highly incenſed 

; againſt him. He could not have attacked her 
in a more tender part. Elizabeth was always fond 
* Aajtery, and loved to be complimented on her 


beauty; nor could either her own good ſenſe, or 


old age itſelf, cure her of this prepoſterous infir- 


nity. Eſſen had now formed a ſelect council of 


malcontents, conſiſting of the earl of Southamp- 


jon, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 


Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John 
Littleton, of F. rankel. 


the uſual place of their meeting, conſiſted of one 
were laid, and all their reſolutions formed. Among 
other criminal projects debated in this aſſembly, 
vas that of the moſt proper method of taking 
up arms; and it was at laſt agreed, that the firſt 
- attack ſhould be made upon the palace; that Sir 
Chriſtopher Blount, at the head of a choice de- 
and preſence · chamber; and that Eſſex, attended by 


from the Mews, oblige the queen to remove his 


lan of government. The g 
of all theſe .reſalutions, and. tod the neceſſary 


firſt ſignal. He was, however, miſtaken, The 
exhortations had no effect. They gazed at him as 
in his deſenee. 
rounded by a detachment of the guards, com- 


manded by the admiral. He at firſt determined to 
defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and periſh 


ſoon after abandoned this reſolution; and, not- 


Hon with the greateſt tranquillity and preſence 
of mind, ſoon gave orders for trying the moſt 


conſiderable of the priſoners. The carls of Eſſex 
and Southampton were arraigned on the nineteenth. 
The trial was ſoon finiſhed; the 


of February. 


crime was notorious. - Far from making any de- 


"fence, Eſſex gave himſelf up entirely to the ſenti. 
ments of 'rehgion, which he had before politically | 


affected, and not only acknowledged himſelf guilty, 
but alſo impeached his friends; a circumſtance, 


"Which at other times, he would have conſidered as 


ide moſt infamous baſeneſs. The celebrated 
ir Francis Bacon, is .reproached with havin 
pleaded. on the trial againſt | Eſſex, his friend an 


denefactor, without being obliged to it by any 

e. Blemiſhes appear in the characters of the 
breateſt men; Bacon was at-this time ambitious of 
making his fortune. It now reſted with Elizabeth 
. Mn on or execute her favourite nobleman, and 
due long balanced. between juſtice; and clemency. 
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The reſt of his friends, 
according to a liſt he produced at Drury houſe, 


hundred and twenty of the firſt noblemen_ and | 
ntlemen in the kingdom. Here all their plans | 


tachment, ſhould take poſſeſſion of the gates; 
that Davis ſhould ſeize the hall; Danvers the guard 


A ſe ct number of his partizans, ſhould f ruſh in z | 


enemies, aſſemble a parliament, and [ſettle a new 
ueen was informed 


precautions to render them abortive, Eſſex never 1 
doubted but the citizens of London, by whom 
he was greatly beloved, would take up arms at the 


court had taken meaſures to prevent it; and | 
when he appeared in the city, accompanied with | 
about two hundred men, he found that his ſeditious Þ 


be paſſed along the ſtreets, but none took up arms 
Diſappointed of aſſiſtance, he re- 
turned to his own houſe, which was ſoon ſur. 


like a ſoldier with the ſword in his hand, rather 
than by the axe of a baſe executioner. But he 


uithſtanding all his bravery, ſubmitted at diſcre- 
tion. Elizabeth, who had behaved on this occa- 


** * 


* 


|| She felt all the force of an ill-exringuiſhed paſſions | 


and if the earl had ſolicited her pardon, love 
would certainly haye granted it. She conſideted 
this obſtinacy as the conſequence of contempt, 
and ſigned the warrant for his execution. He 
ſuffered in the court-yard of the Tower, purſuant 
to his own requeſt, on the twenty-fifth of Fe- 
bruary. His behaviour in his laſt moments were 
confarmable to his condition, penitent and re- 
ſigned. He reflected not on his enemies, but 
prayed for the life of the queen, and the proſperity 
of his country. Thus ended his career of glory, 
by the hand of the executioner, Robert Devereux, 
carl of Eſſex, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
He was deſcended from a royal lineage on the 
female fide, and endowed with extraordinaty ta- 
lents and heroic qualities, He was generous, l 
beral, and humane; a patron of learning, in which 
he himſelf held a conſiderable rank, a warm frieng, 
and an open enemy. His foibles were vanity, 
ambition, and an impetuouſity of temper which 
he could not reſtrain. He ruined himſelf for want 
of knowing how to enjoy good fortune with mode- 
ration. The people, by whom he was much 
beloved, were irritated by his death; and the queen, 
who , was accuſed of cruelty, no longer heard 
the uſual acclamations when ſhe appeared in 
The king of France, deſirous of forming a cloſe 
connexion with Elizabeth, in order to eſtabliſh a 
plan for effetigg.a perpetual balance of power in 
Europe, made a journey to Calais; and Elizabeth, 
in hopes of having a perſonal interview with a 
prince ſhe ſo highly eſtecined, repaired to Dover. 
Some conſiderations, however, prevented their 
meeting; but the queen, expreſſing a defire of 
conferring on ſome buſineſs of importance with a 
miniſter in whom an entire confidence might be 


placed, Henry ſent over Roſny, afterwards duke of 


Sully. What appears very extraordinary is, that 
both theſe princes, without communicating their 
(ſentiments to each other, had conceived the fame 
deſign of humbling the houſe of Auſtria, and eſta- 
bliſhing a juſt equilibrium between the powers of 
Europe. It principally conſiſted in uniting the ſe- 
venteen provinces of the Low Countries, into one 
republic. But the wounds which France had re- 
ceived during the civil wars were not yet healed ; - 
the attention of Henry was ſtill neceſſary to recover 
the languiſhing ſtate of his country. The execution 
of this deſign therefore was put off, and never 
after reſumed. | | er 
The death of Philip II. king of Spain, dig not 
put a period to the deſigns of the Spaniards for dif- 
turbing the peace of Elizabeth. The ſame coun- 
cils ſtill continued, and the ſame meaſures were 
to be purſued. The preparations for an expe- 
dition againſt Ireland had. been for ſome time 
- finiſhed, but ſuſpended on account of the troubles 
that broke out in Spain, Theſe having now ſub- 
ſided, Don John d' Aquila was ſent at the head of a 
body of troops into that Kingdom, and made reli- 
gion a preience for the enterprizes of ambition 
and rebellion, He aſſumed the title of“ General 
of the Holy War, for the preſervation of the 


thorize theſe. meaſures. by bulls from Rome; and 
d' Aquila endeavoured to perſuade the people, that 
a a queen, deprived of her authority by the pope, 


had no longer any right to the crown; that her 
|. ſubjects, abſolved from their oaths of allegiance by 
the holy father, 43 0 to take up arms again 


her, and drive her from a throne of which ſhe 


,,ought to, be conſidered as an uſurper. He added, 
that the ſole intention of his coming was to aſſiſt 
them in that religious undertaking, and to deliver 
them from the dominjon. of the devil, Mountjoy 


Law the gathering ſtorm, and exerted all bis abill- | 


faith in Ireland,” Care had been taken to au- 
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T | "ties to break its force, The. Iriſh ſhewed every yy a paſſage in the Pſalms, “ have ſaid that ye 2, 
17 P here ſigns of a general inſurrection, and the | gods,” But notwithſtanding theſe ſtrange pole 
utmoſt vigour was neceſſary to prevent it, He I of the courtiers, many of the members Nope, 
immediately laid ſiege to Kinſals, which the Spa- II oppoſed this alarming abuſe; and the laſt "; . 

| "niards had taken after their landing; but he had ment having preſented a petition to the 5 3 

; hardly began his operations, before he received without effect, they propoſed to paſs a bill 100 

' Intelligence that another, body of two thouſand II all monopolies whatever. The queen pace | 
Spaniards, under the command of Alphonſo II this reſolution, and wiſely avoided the blow. 85 
Ocampo were landed, and had taken poſſeſſion of IJ was unwilling to refuſe the royal aſſent to à bl 

Baltimore and Berehaven. He found himſelf there- II that, however it might leſſen the prerogative, | 
fore obliged to detach Sir George Carew, to oppoſe I the crown, could not fail of being very advinr,. 


Xceople. She therefore ſent Tor the 
caker, and ordered him to acquaint the houle 
that ſhe would immediately ſuppreſs all ſuch exclu. 
five grants as were moſt burdenſome to her ſub. 
jects. Affected with the goodneſs and conde. 
ſcenſion of the queen, the ſoy of the commons 
was exceſſive. They had always been uſed to the 
tone of abſolute authority and haughty reſuſal 
and could hardly contain themſelves within the 
bounds of decency, at finding the royal Preropa. 
tive at laft give way to the intereſt of the nation; 
One of the members obferved, that this meſſage 
from the queen was a kind of goſpel of plag. 
ridings, and ought to be written in' indelible 
characters'on the tablet of the heart, They voted 
that the ſpeaker, at the head of eighty mernbers, 
ſhould return her majeſty their humble thanks for 
this inſtance of parental regard. The ſpeech de. 
livered by the ſpeaker on this occaſion was more 
proper to be addreſſed to the Supreme Being, than 
an earthly monarch, So fulſome was the language 
of flattery! Nor did they wait till ſhe had ſatisfied 
them with regard to the particular monopolies ſhe 
meant to aboliſh; they immediately voted her four 
times the uſual ſupply. An inſtance then without 
example, But they well knew the impertous dif. 
poſition of the queen, and that by giving even the 
moſt diftant hint of their being diſſatisfied with her 
promiſe,” would have forced her into a denial of 
their requeſts, Thus Elizabeth, by prudently te- 
ceding in time from what was then conſidered as 
'the right of the crown, maintained her dignity, 
and preſerved the affections of her people. Her 


the progreſs of the enemy. Tyrone immediately 8 her people. 
advanced to the relief of Kinſale; but Mountjoy 
' having received information of his deſign; ad- 
*Vanced to meet him at the head of, part of his 
Y "army, totally defeated the rebels, and rook ſeveral 
of them priſoners. 'Tyrohe himſelf eſcaped into 
' Viſter, but was Geer incapable of giving the 
' Engliſh any farther diſturbance, The Spaniſh 
general now petceived that all reſiſtance would be 
in Vain, and immediately offered to ſurrender all 
ide places held by the Spaniards in Ireland, and 
_ Evacuate the kingdom, The conditions were ac. 
cepted, and the Spaniards embarked for their own 
country. This defeat ſtruck the rebels with terror. 
They ſaw the foreign forces, on whom they ſo 
greatly depended, incapable of giving them any 
ſupport, and deſpaired of being able to make 
head againſt the Engliſh. This war in Ireland 
was very burdenſome to the queen, and ſhe was 
obliged to call.a parliament in order to obtain 
| Tupphes, No oppoſition was made to the requeſt 
of her majeſty but the commons revived the 
great queſtion with regard to monopolies, ſo de- 
firuQtive to trade, and burdenſome to the people, 
The ſmall revenues of the crown being inſufficient 
for the queen to confer favours or rewards on thoſe 
that had ſerved her faithfully, ſhe ſupplied the 
deſect by laviſhing excluſive privileges; and thoſe. 
Who were provided ſold them to others, In con- 
ſequence. of theſe monopolies,” almoſt every kind 
of merchandize was advanced at the pleaſure of 
individuals; and that liberty, which conſtitutes 
the very ſoul of commerce, was no longer known, 
The effects were viſible by a continual decline .of ſucceſſors imitated not her example in this 
trade; and the nation felt all the vexatious effects I particular: they wanted her addreſs, as well as 
of avarice, ſupported by the royal authority, Nor er power, to triumph over the principles of 
was the abuſe confined to the greater objects of J liberty. 7 
commerce, it extended even to the common ne- II Exaſperated at the Spaniards, for Ye 
cCeſſaries of life; ſalt, oil, vinegar, paper, cloths, I having involved her in ſo many dift-  * 0 2 
iron, lead, ſkins, bottles, bruſhes, and many other culties, by fomenting the rcbellion, and aſſiſting the 
articles. When this, aſtoniſhing liſt was read in infurgents in Ireland, ſhe reſolved to find them 
the houſe of commons, one of the members aſked, ſufficient employment at home. She accordingly | 
with great vivacity, “ Is not bread among the I ordered a ſquadron of nine ſhips to be fitted out, 
number?” And obſerving that the houſe . under the command of Sir Richard Leveſon and Sit 
_ aſtoniſhed at the queſtion, “ Yes, bread | adde Richard Monſon, with orders to ſail on an expedi- 
be; if things continue on the ſame footing, we || tion to the coaſt of Spain. This fleet left England 
hall ſee that monopolized before the next par- II early in. the ſpring, and ſoon after part ot the 
liament.“ But it appeared uſeleſs to complain, as ſquadron fell in with the galleons, loaded with trea- 
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- abſolute authority was then conſideted as the baſis 


of the Engliſh government, The courtiers, ac- 


. cordingly, ſupported that tenet with, all their elo- 


quence, Bacon aſſerted, that the royal preroga- 


._ tive ought neither to be conteſted, nor examined; 
that it gave the ſovereign the power of extending 
| what was reſtrained by the laws, and of reſtraining 


What the laws had made free and open. Another 


* 
** . 
F 


3 


®; 
1 


conſequently with the ſtatute itſelf. 


obſerved, that it would be a frivolous attempt to 
bind up the queen's hands by act of parliament ; 
becauſe ſhe was poſſeſſed of an unlimited diſpen- 


ſing power, and conſequently could extricate her- 


ſelf whenever ſhe pleaſed ; and even if the ſtatute 


ſhould contain a clauſe excluſive of that power, 


ſhe could equally diſpenſe with that clauſe, and 


members went & far as to declare, that the Deity 


. 


- himſelf; and attempted to prove his aſſertion from 


had given to princes the power that belonged to 


; * 


3 


A 


One of the 


Sh 


ſure; but were not ſtrong enough to attack them 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The other diviſion alſo 
met with a fleet of very rich ſhips, and was, for the 
ſame reaſon, obliged to let them purſue their courſe 
unmoleſted. Thele diſappointments induced the 
two admirals to join the little ſquadrons, and purſue 
the defign of the expedition in company. Fot 
ſome time they met with no ſhips of the enemy, 
and it was determined, in order to prevent the ex- 
pedition from becoming entirely fruitleſs, to attack 
the harbour of Coimbra in Portugal, where they 
were informed a rich carrack had taken ſhelter- 
The harbour was detended'by a caſtle mounted with 
heavy pieces of cannon; eleven gallies were moored 
near the entrance, and the militia of the country, 
amounting to near twenty thouſand men, appeare 

on the ſhore. But all theſe indications of a power- 


Engliſh, They broke into the harbour, diſmounter 


S.. 


ful > yr was not ſufficient /to intimidate the 
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ok the caſtle, ſunk, burnt, and put to flight 
Bos pow hee 4 05 themſelves maſters of the car- 
my Wich this prize they returned to England, 
tete her loading was valued at near a million of 
1 5 a very ſenſible loſs to the Spaniards, and a 
Ed conſiderable ſupply to Elizabeth, : 
* catholic religion was not tolerated in Eng- 
und. yet great numbers of people {till profeſſed the 
* ts of Kome; the kingdom was full of prieſts of 
oy gerſuaſion ; and a very rancorous quarrel now 
i | 
e the following occaſion: one Blackwell, 
dog entirely devoted to the intereſt of the jeſuits, 
had been placed over theſe ſeculars, as their ſupe- 
rior, Not content with exerciling the common ju- 
fiſdiction, he oppreſſed them in the moſt cruel 
manner; and when they appealed to the pope for 
redreſs, the ſuperior repreſented them as ſchiſmatics 
and heretics. The moſt bitter invectives were | 
\bliſhed by both parties, and the whole body of 
'he catholic clergy ſeemed to be engaged in this fu- 
nous conteſt, Whether the whole affair was ſeri- 
ous, or a ſcheme to lull the government into a 
fatal ſecurity, while the Spaniards ſtruck ſome deci- 
| (ve blow, is now impoſſible to be known; but it 
| is certain that the biſhop of London, from politi- 
cal motives, fomented this diviſion, which at laſt 
| roſeto ſuch a height, that the council of ſtate thought 
proper to interpoſe their authority; and perceiving 
that their diſputes were incompatible with the peace 
| of the nation, commanded them all to depart the 
kingdom immediately. | 1 7 
| Lord Mountjoy improved ſo well his late victory 
in lreland, that Tyrone and his friends were ſoon re- 
duced to the greateſt diſtreſs ; and many of them, 
after concealing themſelves in woods and moraſſes, 
| where they lived rather like beaſts than men, 
thought proper to abandon their retreats, and ſub- 
mit to the mercy of the Engliſh government. They 
| vere received with kindneſs, and the terms impoſed. 
upon them were ſo mild and generous, that Tyrone 
himſelf, ſeeing all hopes either of ſucceeding, 'or_ 
eſcaping to the continent, were vaniſhed, applied, in 
the moſt abje& manner, both to the queen herſelf, 
and the governor, for pardon. Th 
long reſolved not to ſhew the leaſt favour to that 


ferocious and perfidious rebel, but being continually. | 


importuned by her council, who repreſented the 


prodigious expence ſhe had been at, in maintaining 


an army in Ireland to purſue the rebels, and that 
by ſhewing clemency to the great leader in every. 


inſurrection, ſhe would infallibly reſtore tranquil- | 


ly to that diſtreſſed kingdom, and introduce a 
7755 ö among the people; ſhe was at 
ſt prevailed upon to recede from. her reſolution. 
dhe ſigned his pardon, and ſent it to Mountjoy ; 
ſacrificing her reſentment to the peace of her ſub- 


of civil diſcord. 5 . 
Fu „ Flad that furious leader perceived 
4 7 1603. en the ſmalleſt proſpect of ſupport- 
ing himſelf againſt the Engliſh, there is not the leaſt 
doubt but he would have rejected the conditions 


with diſdain; but he was deprived of every reſource, | 


and enjoyed only the wretched alternative of ac- 

cepting the queen's pardon gn her own terms, or 
beeriſh with hunger. He choſe the former, and on 
the thirteenth o March, repaired to Mellefont, 
where he preſented himſelf upon his knees before 


the lord-deputy, and in that 
ceived his pardon. 


2 Tyrone; and thus that dreadful rebellion, 
Aich had raged in Ireland with the utmoſt violence 


during eight years, and had coſt the queen near 
dur hun | 


_ ſuppreſſed ; the whole kingdom was reduced 
4 "Dior of ſubjection, and taſted the pleaſures 
3 358. e 7 GN Wd „ 9" 


_ m— 


The queen was. | 


— —ͤ— 


red thouſand pounds annually, was en- | 
take any of the remedies they preſcribed, At 


ubmiſſive poſture re- 
| O'Rourk, another active chief {| 
in the late inſurre&ions, ſurrendered about a month | 


r 


attendant on tranquillity. But Elizabeth was not 
| long capable of enjoying the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 

this conſiderable, part of her dominions in a ſtate 
of peace. She had, for ſome time, fallen into a 
ſtare of | melancholy; was obſerved do be conti- 
nually in tears, and to labour-under ſome extra- 
ordinary affliction, She had always been parti- 
cularly careful of her health, but now obſtinately 
| refuſed all the remedies 
cians. | 
berween the Jeſuits and' the ſecular | 


been formed with regard to the cauſe of this pro- 


found melancholy : ſome aſcribed it to her re- 


pentance for having granted a pardon to Tyrone; 
others to the chagrin of ſeeing her courtiers turn 
their eyes upon the king of Scotland as the pre- 


ſumptive heir to the Engliſh crown, and their ſhew- 


ing diſpoſitions to neglect her, at a time when ſhe 


laboured under the. debilities of age and infirmi- - 


ties; while others attributed it to her paſſion for 


Eſſex, which a very remarkable incident had lately _ 


revived, After his return from. his expedition to 
Cadiz, ſhe made him a preſent of a ring, which 


| ſhe deſired him to keep as the pledge of her 


affection; at the ſame time aſſuring him; that 


whatever diſgrace might attend him, or whatever 


prejudices ſhe might entertain againſt his conduct, 
yer, on ſight of that precious pledge, ſhe would 


recollect her former tenderneſs, be ready to give 


him a favourable hearing, and to. liſten candidly 


to his apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding all his 
* misfortunes, preſerved this pledge of her majeſty's 
affection; and, when under ſentence of dealt 
ſolved to try the experiment. He accordingly 
| prayed the counteſs of Nottingham to carry the 
ring to Elizabeth; but the earl, her huſband, the 


capital enemy of Eſſex, would not ſuffer her to 


execute the commiſſion, The queen waited for 
this ring with the moſt paſſionate anxiety, and 
conſtrued her not receiving it as a mark of con- 


tempt. Exaſperated at what ſhe conſidered as the 
higheſt affrent, ſhe ſigned the warrant for his exe- 
cution. Some time aſter, the counteſs being ſeized 


with a violent illneſs, was ſtung with the deepeſt 


remorſe for her conduct; and having obtained a 
viſit from the queen, ſhe revealed the fatal ſecret, 
Aſtoniſhed at this alarming confeſſion, Elizabeth 
burſt into the moſt violent paſſion of grief and 


rage. She ftruck the dying counteſs in her bed, 
; b- || telling her, © That God might pardon her, but ſhe 
jects, who had ſo long felt all the dreadful effects | 


never could,” This remarkable fact has been 


rejected by many hiſtorians as romantic; but from 
the proofs collected by Dr. Birch, in his memoirs 


of this princeſs, the truth of it ſeems to be ſuffi. 


ciently eſtabliſhed, From that moment ſhe gave 


herſelf up to a deep incurable melancholy, which 
preyed on her ſpirits.” Rejecting all conſolation 


and ſuſtenance, ſhe threw herſelf upon the floor, 

| where ſhe. remained ſullen and immoveable, feeding 
| only on her ſufferings, and declaring, that life was 
an intolerable burden, She uttered but few words, 
and theſe were all expreſſive of inward. grief, the 

cauſe whereof ſhe did not chuſe to reveal; giving 
vent to her deſpondency only by ſighs and groans, 

which were unable to aſſuage her ſorrow. Ten 
J. days and nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning 
Jon Cuſhions brought he 


r by her maids; and her 
hyſicians, by all their arguments, could not per- 
funde her to allow herſelf to be put to bed, or to 


length, the diſtreſs of her mind preying on her 


1 ; 


e by her phyſi- 
Her council uſed every method in their 
| power to prevail upon her to recede from this fatal 
_ reſolution, but in vain. . The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and ſecretary Cecil, begged her, on their 
knees, to take what was neceſſary for her ſuſte. 
' nance and relief; but ſhe refuſed their requeſt, _ 
and, in an angry tone of voice, defired they would 
leave off their importunities, and ſuffer her to die 
in quiet. Various are the opinions which have 
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body; her end . viſibly approached} when the 
council aſſembling, ſent "the chancellbt, admiral, 
and ſecrerary to know her pleaſure, with reſpe& to 
her ſucceſtorx. With a faint voice fhe"anfweted, 
that as ſhe had held the regal ſcepter, ſhe defired a 
royal ſucceſſor, Cecil efitreating her to explain 
herſelf more particularly, ſhe added, that the 


would have a king to ſucceed het ;' and who ſhould 


that be, but her neareſt Kinſman the king of Scot- 
land? the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
9 her to fix her thoughts 
upon God ; ſhe replied, that ſhe did ſo, and that 
her thoughts had not in the leaſt wandered from 
him. Soon after, her voice and ſenſes failed; the 


fell into a ſethargic ſfumber, which laſted ſome 
gencly expired, without ſtruggle } 


or convulfion, on the twerity-fourth of March, in 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty-fifth 
of her reigh, She had given orders, that her 


corpſe ſhould not be touched or ſeen by any one 

but her own women, which were complied with. 

It was conveyed' from Richmond, where ſhe died, 

to Whitehall; and was interred c nn mag- 
e 


nificence in Henry the Seventh's chap 


at Weſt- 
minſter. | 5 
of Elizabeth, the ftate of the 


Before the reign | 
Engliſh manufactures were very low; foreign wares 


of almoſt all kinds were preferred ; and the kings 


of England had recourſe ſometimes to borrowing 


money of the city of Antwerp; when, beſides . 


paying ten or twelve per cent. intereſt, they were 
obliged to make the city of London to join in the 


ſecurity; but that great and enterprizing merchant, 
Sir Thomas Greſham, engaged the company of 


merchant-adventurers to grant Elizabeth a conſi- 


| derable loan and ſhe paying regularly the money, 


her credit, by degrees, became ſo eſtabliſhed in 


the city, that ſhe ſhook off this dependance on 


foreigners, Sir Thomas alſo built, at his own 
expence, the magnificent fabric of the Exchange. 
The queen, highly pleaſed with his public ſpirit, 
viſited the ſtruéture, and gave it the name it now 
bears of the Royal Exchange. In 1567 there 
were, four thouſand eight hundred and fifry-one 
foreigners in. London, of whom three thouſand 


| eight hundred and thirty-eight were Flemings, 


and only fifty-eight Scots, _ Afterwards the perſe- 
cutions in France and the Low Countries drove a 
eat number of foreigners into England, by whom 


r 
Ge manuſactures and commerce were greatly im- 


5 


pr oved. | 


I The nobility in this reign acquired, by degrees, | 
a taſte for elegance and ſplendor. Many ſumptuous 


edifices were built, to the great ornament of the 
pi png and to the promotion of arts and in- 
duſtry, Burleigh, though he was thought ' frugal, 


for gentlemen, and two other tables for perſons of 


ſueen at his country-houſe, where ſhe ſtaid three, 


amounted to fourteen or fifteen. thouſand [pounds 
weight; and land being. then uſually ſold at ten 


ounds a year in land, and eleven thouſand pounds 
n money, the value of his ſilver plate_was nearly 


ſome articles of luxury, particularly that of 


ervants, and from that moment their influence 
eclined. They had fewer retainers, and conſe- 


quently were leſs able to form plots and conſpi- 
racies, A taſte for luxury prevalle 


ed among them, 


the rierchant and mechanic were enriched b there. 
expence and prodigality. In conſequence of eir 


tranſported their goods along the Dwina, in c 


un. * 0 
11 4 


by. which their-fortunes were ſoon Impaired; white | 


| | ; | | , [ . 
the towns became more populous; and the aun 


people, by means of agriculture, acquired an ing, 
pendency, which refcued them from the pode wy | 
nobility... 5 1 5 5 0 oy 


| In 1569, Elizabeth obtained from the Car 


John Bafilides, an excluſive patent to the Engliſh - 


for the whole trade of Muſcovy; on which the 


Engliſh, ventured farther into that extenſive country 
than any Europeans had done before them, They 


ah 
made of the trunk of a tree, which they rowed bh 


the ſtream as far as Walogda ; from whence they 


carried their commodities ſeven days Journey by 
land to Veraſlau, and then down the Volga to 
Aſtracan, where they built ſhips, croſſed the Caf. 


Is fea, and diſtributed their manufactures into 


erſia ; but were prevented from continuing this 
bold attempt, from the diſcouragements they mer 
with. After the death of John Baſilides, this 
patent was tevoked by bis fon Theodore; and 
when the queen remonſtrated againſt it, he told 


her miniſters, that princes ought to carry an in- 
different hand, both between their ſubjecls and 


* * 


ES 


+ France ; but 
and without a paternal eſtate, had a hundred |. and reputation, he gave a favourable reception to 
ervants_ in his family, He bad a ſtanding table I che Engliſh, and granted them larger privileges 
k | ; : than he had given to the French, 8 r 
inferior rank. About his perſon, he had people [| 

of great diſtinRion ;, and no leſs than twenty | 
gentlemen, each of whom was worth a thouſand I 
pounds a year, He ſeveral times entertained the I| 


| Several diſcoveries, very uſeful to this kin übe 


between foreigners; and not to convert trade, 
which ought to be common to all, into a monopoly 
for the private gain of a few, He however con. 
tinued ſome privileges to the Engliſh, on account 
of their being the firſt who formed a communi. 
cation between Europe and Muſcovy, 

Ihe ſpirit of this age was ſtrongly bent on naval 
enterprizes; and beſides the military expeditions 
againſt the Spaniards, the Engliſh made many at- 
tempts for new diſcoveries, and opened many new 
branches of foreign commerce. Sir Martin For- 
biſher undertook three fruitleſs voyages to diſcover 


a notth-welt paſſage to the Faſt Indies. Davis, 


not diſcouraged by this ill ſucceſs, made a new 
attempt, in which he diſcovered the Streights, now 
called by his name. In the year ſixteen hundred, 
Elizabeth granted the Eaſt India Company their 


firſt parent, when their ſtock amounted to ſeventy. 


two, thouſand pounds, They fitted out for this 


| new branch of trade four ſhips, commanded by 
James Lancaſter, which returning with a rich cargo 
|. encouraged the company to 9 2 In this reign 


two attempts were made to fettle colonies in Ame- 
rica; one by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in Newfound- 


land, and another by Sir Walter Raleigh in Virginia; 
but rheſe did not, at firſt, prove ſucceſsful. In, 
11583 the Turkey company was eſtabliſned; for 
before that time the Grand Seignior had always 
conceived N ti to be a province ſubject to 


aving heard of the queen's power 


In 1562, the fiſt attempt of the Engliſh for 
eſtabliſhing à trade to the. coaft of Guiney was 
made. by Mr, John Hawkins, He purchaſed a 
conſiderable number of negroes in Guiney, and 


| carried them to, Hiſpaniola, where he diſpoſed of 
r, or five weeks at a time, The quantity of | | 
plate poſſeſſed by this nobleman was amazing ; it | 


his ſlaves and metchandize, and loaded his veſſels 
with hides, ſugar, and ginger, commodities that 


| found a quick ſale in England, and rendered the 

| | 1 Yoyage very lucrative to the merchants. 

years Pos and he poſſeſſing only four thouſand | 
nas 


In the third. year of Elizabeth's reign, ſhe was 


| preſented with a pair of black filk knit Rap hn) 
n money, the | | with which, doctor Howell ſays, ſhe was ſo pleaſed, | 
equal to all the reſt of his fortune, But the queen, | 


by proclamation, 5 her nobility to retrench J} About the year ie the .uſe of coaches was 


that ſhe never wore cloth hoſe any more. 


> 


introduced into England by the earl of Arundel. 


Before that time, the queen, on public occaſions, 
155 on horſeback, generally behind her chamber- 
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Quring this, period, of hiſtory. One 


Owen is noted, as being the firſt who caſt braſs 


fer laid aſide. About tbe year 1535, glaſſes 
als manufactured in England; the i 


o 


e. glaſs, little inferior to that of Venice, at the 


gavoy-houſe in the Strand. The firſt manufacture 


ves in England Was begun in 1563, by Thomas 
ſoon improved, and large quantities were ex Dorted 
to different parts of the world. In 1589, William 


Lee, M. A. of St. John's college, Cambridge, in- 


vented an engine, or ſteel-loom, called a Rocking- 
frame; and. in 1599'was a preamble in an act for 
manufacturing ſall-cloth in England; before that 
period it was imported from France and Germany. 


About the ſame time, that uſeful inſtrument, the 


releſcope, was diſcovered by one Janſſen, a ſpectacle 


maker at Middleburgh in Zealand. He knew not, 


hovever, the theory on which the inſtrument de- 


nded, and therefore never made them longer 
than eighteen inches. Galileo, aſtronomer to the 


rand. duke of Tuſcany, was the artiſt who per- 
edded the diſcovery, and rendered it of the greateſt 


ſervice in aſtronomical obſervations, and hence the 
teleſcope acquired the name of Galileo's. tube, The 


progreſs made 1n the mathematical arts was chicfly 


confined to the ludies of Dee, and one or two more, 
who. were patronized by Burle er 


igh. | 
During this fertile 7 ſprung up many 
eminent characters, diſtinguiſhed by their great 
abilities and attainments in literature. Heniy VIII. 
ven Catharine Parr, Edward VI. Lady Jane 
rey, Cardinal Wolſey, Leo X. Elizabeth, and 
other great perſonages, whom we have particularly 
noticed in the courſe of this hiſtory, were reputed 
learned perſons in their times. Henry Howard, 


earl of Surry, was one of the greateſt ornaments in, 
the court of Henry VIII. He was famous for the 


tenderneſs and elegance of his poetry, in which he 
excelled all his cotemporaries. Archbiſhop Ware- 
ham ſhone as a divine, a lawyer, and a flateſman, 
Eralmus makes honourable mention of this prelate, 
whom he eſteemed a perfect model of the epiſcopal 
character. He died on the twenty-third of Auguſt, 
1532: Archbiſhop Cranmer, and Cuthbert Ton- 
ſal, biſhop. of Durham, are juſtly eftcemed chief 


ornaments of our church and nation. John Collet, ] 
dean of St. Paul's, was one of . thoſe great men that 
alſted in the revival of learning in England, No | 
bigher teſtimony. need be given of the dean's merit, 
than his great intimacy with Eraſmus. There was 
aremarkable ſimilitude of manners, ſentiments and 
ſtudies between theſe illuſtrious men, who ventured J 
to withdraw the vail of ſuperſtition; and to prepare 
the minds of men ſor that reſtoration of learning 
and reſormation in religion, which ſoon after ſol- 
lowed. He founded St. Paul's ſchool, and died in | 
the year 1549. ; Collet, Lynacre, Lilly, Grocyn, F 
and Latimer, were the firſt who revived the litera- 


ture of the ancients in England. William Tindale, 
canon- of Chriſt church, Oxford, deſervedly ſtiled 


ok appeared in 1526; and, three or four years 
yaa, he publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation. of the 


er. from the original Hebrew, and in- 
nded to have gone through with the whole: but 
'* good deſign provoked the catholic clergy, and 


XX wa burne for hereſy, at Wilford; near Bruſſels, 
the 99% Sir Thomag More was a great maſter of 
f ddt learning of the ancients, His Utopia, 


<4 


4 


* 


England, ſome | ecimens of which are 
JF 
Aon the. year. 1386, Muſquets, or, hand guns, 
nere introduced in the year 1521. Theſe ſuper- 
ſedled the practice of bows and arrows, which were 


; the finer fort. 
made in Crutched-Friars, London; and the 


of political romance, which gained him the 


— 
—— 


dt. th 


| A Engliſh apoſtle, was the firſt who tranſlated the 
en Teſtament into Engliſh from the Greek. This | 
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higheſt reputation as an author, is an idea of a per- 
fect republic, in an iſland ſuppoſed newly diſcovered 
in America. He was beheaded for denying che 
king's liptemacy,- on the e of July, ee Sie 
Thomas. Smith, Sir John Cheke, and Roger Aſc 
cham, tutor to queen Elizabeth, were the politeſt _ 
ſcholars of their time in the univerſity 'of Cam- 
bridge. Among uſeful improvements in learning; 
they introduced the true pronunciatiom of the 
Greek tongue in that ſeat of the muſes. | Richard 
Hooker, ſome time maſter of the Temple, and after: 
wards. rector of Biſhop's Bourne in Kent, was one 

of the moſt celebrated writers of the age in whick 
he lived. His © Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” which is a 
defence of the government of the Engliſh church 
againſt the, cavils of diſſenters, is written with a 
claſſic ſimplicity, and eſteemed one of the cm. 
pleteſt works, both for ſtile and argument, in the 
Engliſh language. Queen Elisabeth uſed to call! 
him,“ The cee Hooker,“ an epithet 
which he is ſtil diſtinguiſhed, ' He died on theſes. 
cond of November, ' 1650. Sir Philip Sidney wass 
the delight and admiration of the Engliſh court! 

He was the ornament of the univerſity, and aps. 
peared with equal advantage in #'field of battle, at 

a tournament, in a private converſation among his 
friends, or in a public chatacter as an ambaſſador = 
His talents were equally adapted to proſe or verſe, 

to original compoſition, or tranſlation. His Arcal 

dia was not only admired for its novelty, but con- 
tinued to be read longer than ſuch compoſitions 
generally are, and has paſſed through fourteen, ediz 
tions. He died the fixteenth of October 1586. 
John Stowe was one of the moſt induſtrious anti- 
quaries this kingdom has produced. He was bred 
a taylor, but quitted his employment! to (purſue his 
beloved ſtudy of the hiſtory and antiquities of Eng- 
land. His principal works are, A Survey of Lode 5 
don; Additions to Hollingſhed's Chronicle; his An- 


nals; the folio volume, commonly called Stowe 


Chronicle, was compiled from his papers aſter his 
deceaſe. He died the fifth of-Aptil, 160. ir 
Thomas Bodley muſt not be omitted in this liſt f 


men of letters, When we conſider the ample provi- 


ſion he has made for literature, by the library he 
founded at Oxford, and in which he ſtands unri- 
valled, In 15 9 be opened his library, a 'mauſo. 
leum which will perpetuate his memory as long as 
books themſelver endure.” © He died the twenty» 
eighth of January, 1612. John Gerrarde, a ſurgeon 
of London, was the hap "Engliſh botaniſt of that 
age. He publiſned his Herbal in't $97, which has 
ever ſince its firſt appearance been conſidered as a 
very üſeful work. John Rogers, à clergyman” of 
Lancaſhire, tranſlated the Bible into Engliſh, with 
notes. Thomas Sternhold, and John Hopkins, 
tranſlated the Pſalms into metre; John Leland, the 


S 


famous antiquarian, lived in this period. | Fairfax 


= 


tranſlated Taſſo with caſe and elegance; and Har- 


rington Arioſto, with tolerable accuracy, * 


In this reign of Elizabeth flouriſhed thoſe cele- 


* 
* 


brated poets, Spencer, Shakeſpeat, and Ben Johu- 


Spencer was born in London; and, aſter his 
ſtudying in Cambridge, took up his reſidence with 
ſome friends in the north, where he fell in lote 


with his Roſalind, whom he fo finely celebrates in 


his paſtorals, and of whoſe cruelty he has written 
ſuch pathetic complaints. He was patronized by Sir 


Philip Sidney, who was charmed with reading part 


of his poem, called the Fairy Queen. He was - 


afterwards, created poet-lauret to queen Elizabeth. 


le at length became ſecretary to lord Gray of 
Wilton, on that nobleman' being appointed lord 
deputy of Ireland; after Which he was rewarded by 
a. grant from queen Elizabetk of three thouſand 
acres of land, in the county of Cork. In this re- 


titement he finiſhed his Fairy Queen, and became a 
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more ſucceſsful lover ſor the collection of his 
ſonnets are a kind of hiſtory. bf the progreſs of a new 
amour, which ended, in marriage, He was here 
: viſited by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1589, who brought 
him with him to England, and . him to 
the queen ; but in the Irith rebellion he was plun- 
dered, and deprived of his poſſeſſions, Ze died in 
1598, and was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, where 
his obſequies were attended by the poets of that 
time. The Fairy Queen, the moſt celebrated of 
Spencer's works, contains great beauties, a ſweer 
and harmonious verſification, and a fine flow of 
imagination; yet the peruſal of it becomes tedious, 
and it requires ſome reſolution to carry us on to the 
end of that long performance, 
William Shakeſpeare was the ſon of John Shake- 
ſpeare, a conſiderable dealer in wool; and was born 
at Stratford upon Avon, in April, 1564. He was 

_ educated at a free grammar ſchool; after which he 
, affiſted his father in buſineſs, till falling into bad 
company, he was ſeveral times engaged in the then 


proſecuted, he fled to London, where, being with- 


taking care of the horſes of the gentlemen who 
came to the play ; for coaches not being then in 
uſe; gentlemen rode to the play-houfe on horſeback, 
Being there diſtinguiſhed by his diligence; he was 
taken notice of by the players, who, being pleaſed 
with his converſation, admitted him, in a low ſta. 
tion, into the houſe ; when his admirable wit ſoon 
raiſed him, and he became an actor, a manager, 
and an excellent writer for the ſtage, He was 
highly eſteemed by queen Elizabeth, who had ſe- 
veral of his plays acted before her; and was ſo 
pleaſed with the admirable character of Falſtaff, in 
the two parts of Henry IV. that ſhe ordered him to 
continue it in another play, and to make him in 
love: which is ſaid to have occaſioned his writin 
the Merry Wives of Windſor. He alſo cba 
the friendſhip and favour of the earl of Southamp- 
ton, who gave him a thouſand pounds to enable 
him to complete a. purchaſe, which he heard he had 
a2 a mind to. The latter part of his life was ſpent in 
eaſe, retirement, and the converſation of his friends. 
He had an eſtate equal to his wiſhes; and is ſaid to 
have ſpent ſome years before his death at his na- 
tive place. He died in 1616, in the fiſty-third year 
of his age. If we confider Shakeſpeare as a man 
born in a rude age, and educated in a low-manner, 
without much inſtruction from books, he will appear 
in our eyes as a prodigy. His dramatic writings 
abound with animating and paſſionate ſcenes, filled 
with nervous and pictureſque deſcriptions : he had 
a fertile and great genius, equally enriched with the 
tragic and comic vein, Hence he hag ever been a 
favourite” of, and ſtill continues to be admired by, 
the Engliſh. 


"Weſtminſter, in 1574, and educated at Weſtminſter 
ſchool; from thence he was taken home by his 
mother, who had married a bricklayer for her ſecond 
huſband, who obliged him to work at his trade; 
but being entirely averſe to it, he enliſted himſelf 
as a ſoldier, and was diſtinguiſhed by his bravery in 
the wars in the Netherlands. Upon his return to 
England, he reſumed his former ſtudies, and was 
admitted into St. John's college, Cambridge; but 
being unable to ſupport himſelf there, he entered 
into an obſcure play-houſe, called the Curtain ; but 
Was unable to gain any reputation as an actor. 
He there quarrelling with one of his brother 
: comedians, fought a duel, in which he killed his 
antagoniſt. He was committed to priſon, but was 
| ſome time after diſcharged, At his firſt entrance 
into the play-houſe, he had written a play or two, 
which were condemned. - He offered another, 
- which he had put into the hands of a perſon who 
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common practice of ſtealing deer; for which, being 


out money or friends, he 1 himſelf by 


of the orations of Iſocrates. 


Ben Johnſon, the ſon of a clergyman, was born at 


| ſhe won by her wiſdom and virtues, 


with the wiſeſt miniſters, the braveſt warriors, 
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| careleſsly read it, and was ready to return 
_ diſagreeable anſwer ; when Shakeſpeare hay; 

| accident ſeen it, he was ſo pleaſed, that he b 


it with a 


it upon his own ſtage, where he was manager, unf 


acted himſelf one of the parts. Ever after Shak 

ſpeare continued to recommend Johnſon he 5 
hand in finiſhing ſome of his productions : 
played a part in every play wrote by Johnſon, wh 
he continued on the ſtage. Johnſon was afterwa 0 e 
poet laureat to Jarnes I. and Charles I, He Wh : 
ſeveral pieces, which are printed with his plays OY 
ſeven volumes octavo, and died on the Alen of 
Auguſt, 16g7, in the ſixty-third year of his 3 x 
Johnſon' poſſeſſed all the learning which was wanting 
in Shakeſpeare, and wanted the genius of which 


Shakeſpeare was poſſeſſed. 


Chara#er of the illuſtrious queen Elizabeth, 


In her perſon ſhe was tall and ſtraight ; with a fair 
complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow hair 
Having high cheek bones, ſhe had her portraits 
taken in the garden, without ſhades, ſo that all her 
pictures from the life appear flat. She had a ſhrill 
voice, danced with great agility, and played upon 
ſeveral inſtruments. Hiſtory affords few perlons 
who have been more expoſed to the calumny of 


enemies, and the applaufe of friends, than this 


queen; but poſterity have placed her reputation in 
a true light; and, in ſpite of religious animoſities, 


and political factions, have formed almoſt a uniform 


e with reſpect to her character and con- 
duct, Her penetration, vigilance, vigour, ſteadi- 
neſs, and magnanimity, deſerve the higheſt praiſes, 
and appear not to have been exceeded by any une 
who ever filled: the Engliſh throne. She pol: fled 
an excellent memory, underſtood the dead and 
living languages, had made great proficiency in the 
ſciences, and was well acquainted. with hiſtory, 
She anſwered the Poliſh ambaſſador in Latin, with- 
out premeditation, and in a very ſpirited manner. 
She tranſlated Boethius of the Conlolation of Philo- 
ſophy ; Xenophon's Dialogue between Hiero and 
Simonides, and the Meditations of the queen of 
Navarre. She alſo wrote a Comment on Plato, and 
tranſlated into Latin a play of Euripides, and two 
Her heroiſm was free 
from temerity ; her active temper from a vain am- 
bition ; her friendſhip from partiality; and her 
frugality from avarice. Few of the ſovereigns of 
England ſucceeded to the throne in a more difficult 
an dangerous ſeaſon; yet the government was 
never conducted with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and 
felicity, Though the idea of religious liberty was, 
in that age, very contracted, without knowing thc 
advantages reſulting from a toleration, yet Eliza- 
beth, by her ſuperior prudence, preſerved her peo- 
ple from thoſe confuſions in which theological con- 
troverſies, carried on with frantic zeal, had involved 
all the neighbouring nations. Her ſingular talents 
for government were equally founded on her capa- 
city and heroic ſpirit z and being endowed with 
great command over herſelf, when the intereſt o 
her kingdom required it, ſhe ſoon obtained an un- 
controuled aſcendant over her people, whoſe cſtecm 
Though her 
enemies were the moſt active, the moſt enterpriz'"g» 
and the leaſt ſcrupulous princes of Europe, ihe v4 
enabled by her courage, and the deep policy oſ her 


| adminiſtration, to make a ſtrong impreſſion on thei 


ſtates; while her own greatneſs remained untouche 
and unimpaired. She was the protedreſs of "* 
proteſtant religion, the baſis of its proſperi! bot 
at home and abroad, and ſhe is highly de . 
of praiſe for her ſteady adherence to an impari” 


adminiſtration of juſtice, Her reign Was n 
the brighteſt literati of the age, who _ a1 
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. of her ſucceſſes, but thoſe brilliant ornaments jj cruel; as an inſtance of which, we need only cite 
1 1 „ inſtead of leſſening, add to the ap- I her treatment of the unfortunate queen of Scots, 


lauſe which is her due; ſeeing they all owed their [| her ſiſter queen and near kinſwoman. Ine carried 


Advancement to her choice, were ſupported by her || not only her prerogative, but her ſtate, to the greateſt 
8 i ncy, and with all their abilities were never able JJ height, not permitting any one to ſpeak to her 
5 dase an undue aſcendancy over her. Thus ſhe I without kneeling. She gave way to the fallies of 
eh remained miſtreſs in her family, in her J anger, the rivalſhip of beauty, a fondneſs for ad- 


court and in her kingdom. Her ceconomy was ſo JJ miration, and flattery to her perſon; fo that wien 
| z 


emarkable, that the ſmalleſt expence, if it could 4 near ſeventy years of age ſhe liſtened with delight 
Nb have been ſaved, appeared canſiderable in II to the moſt fulſome praiſes of her beauty. On con- 
| "94 45 even the charge of an expreſs was not be. JJ templating ber as a woman, we cannot but be 
web 4 notice yet this wiſe queen was ſo void of If ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her extenſive 


avarice, that ſhe amaſſed no treaſures, and even re- II and uncommon qualities; yet we are alſo apt to re- 


fuſed fubfidies from parliament, when ſhe had no I quire more ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, more gentleneſs 


reſent occaſion for money. During that age, the 
| f ſendor of a court was a great part of the public 
charge; and Elizabeth being a ſingle woman, and 
being expenſive in no kind of magnificence, except 
in cloaths, this enabled her to perform great things | a ng, entruſte 
with her ſcanty revenue; for ſhe is ſaid to have with the government of a part of mankind; in Vhich 

aid a debt of four millions, left on the crown by JJ view, her magnanimity, wiſdom, policy, "bravery, 
her father, brother, and ſiſter ; an incredible ſum I and ſteadineſs, have immortalized her fame, and 
for that age. But with all theſe amiable and great juſtly entitle her to univerſal admiration, Had ſhe 
qualities, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſhe had ſome I] been leſs rigorous, leſs imperipus, and without theſe 
of the foibles belonging to the weakeſt of her ſex. foibles, ſhe would have been, what never did, or 
| She was proud, imperious, and in ſome caſes even II can exiſt in this world -a perfect character. 11 


of manners, a greater lenity, and that mildnefs of 
temper, by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But a 
more juſt merhod of forming a true eſtimate of her 
merit, is to lay aſide all theſe conſiderations, and to 
conſider her merely as a rational being, entruſted 


% 


From the Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland, under James I. the XLITI king of England, and firſt : 


of Great Britain, lo the Reſtoration of Charles II. 


THE FAMILY OF.THE.STUARTS..” 
L111 10G 


His reception in England=-Tranſa@ions at the commencement of his reigu— His couduct with reſp: to the puri. 
tau. — The commons attempt in vain a redreſs of grievances—Gunpowder-plot—Farther ſlrug gles between, 


the king and the parliament—Affairs of Ireland—The riſe Od Je 95 Wa e er 9 7 77 = 
alter Kaleigh's expedition and fatal end — 
Mad d rupture With Hain. 


Overbury-—The riſe of Buckingham Affairs of Scotland—Sir 
Loſs of the Palatinate—The fall of Bacon—The prince of Wales's journey to 
Maſſacre of the Engliſh at Amboyna==The king's death and charatter. 


7 


A. D. 1602. IAMES VI. of Scotland, was the |{ terate enemy of Eſſex, whom James had highly 

. great grandſon of Margaret, the || eſteemed, and was the ſon of that Burleigh, who 
eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. and on the failure of || brought his mother to the block. At Newark, to 
the male line, his hereditary right to the crown of J ſhew his high idea of regal prerogative, he com- 
England remained unqueſtioned. James 1. having I manded a thief to be hanged without any form of 


been long conſidered by the people as the ſucceſſor |}. trial. Soon after, his ſeverity was exereiſed on Va- 


of Elizabeth, he was proclaimed by the council fix [| lentine Thomas, of whom he had complained to 
hours after her demiſe. They then diſpatched J Elizabeth, that he had calumniated his conduct. 
letters to notify his acceſſion, and receive his com- || He found this unfortunate man impriſoned-for that 
mands; in conſequence.of which, having leſt a com- ] ſuppoſed crime, and had him condemned, under the 


miſſion with his council for the adminiſtration of ||| pretence of a conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, and ſome 


affairs in Scotland, James departed for England, I of her council, On his arrival at Theobalds, a 
on the- fifth of April, accompanied by the duke of I ſeat belonging to the ſecretary, he was viſited by 


Tenor, the earls of Mar, Murray, and Argyle; || the council in a body, and augmented that honour- 


the lords Hume and Kinlos, Sir George Hume, II able board with ſome of his attendants,” to-whom he 


treaſurer, and ſeeretary Elphinſton. The people, [| added lord Gough, and baron Burleigh, brother l | 


in general, expreſſed moſt extravagant joy on bis 
28 the kingdom, crowding in multitudes to 
ee their new ſovereign, and invoking heaven to 


ſecretaty Cecil, When James eptered the capita 

he was received with the greateft-rejoicings., The 
the whole nation appeared intereſted: in favour, of their 
bleſs him with a long and proſperous reign; but the I new monarch; and he was crowned at Weſtminſter 
concourſe of thoſe, whom curioſity. had brought to- I on Monday, the twenty - fifth of July, by Whitgift, 
{ine gave him ſuch offence during his progreſs, [{ archbiſhop of Canterbury, amidit the acclamations 
dat he iſſued a proclamation, forbidding ſuch a tu- 
multuous reſort. At York, he received che homage 
ol almoſt all· the nobility in the kingdom; and there, 
| do the ſurprize of all preſent, he honoured: Cecil with 
1 8 reception, though he had been the inve- 

No. 36. | 3 | , 


a profuſion: of honours on his courtiers. Within 


conferred-the honour of knighthood on no leſs than 
two hundred and thirty-ſeven perſons. To e 
3 e | 


of the people. He began his reign with laviſhing 
ſix weeks aſter his aſcending the Engliſh. throne, be 
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this imprudent manner of beſtowing titles, a paſ- 
quinade was affixed to the gate of St. Paul's, adver- 
riſing, that an artiſt had diſcovered the beſt method 
of retaining, in weak memories, the names of the 
new.nobility, The greater part of theſe. honours 
were conferred upon 15 Scots, at which the Engliſh 
were offended, and this partiality might have occa- 


ſioned national quarrels, had not James reſolved to | 
employ Engliſhmen only in the adminiſtration. 
Among theſe ſecretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively - 


lord Effindon, viſcount Cranborne, and earl of 
' Saliſbury, was always regarded prime miniſter and 
chief counſellor. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been cloſely con- 
nected with Cecil in oppoſing Eſſex, whom James 
conſidered as a zealous partizan of the ſucceſſion in 
the houſe of Stuart. Among thoſe courtiers who 
were moſt diſſatisfied with the change of royal fa- 
vour, were Raleigh, and the lords Gray and Cob- 
ham, who were ſo indiſcreet, that a kind of con- 
ſpiracy for ſetting Arabella Stuart, the King's 
couſin-german, upon the throne, was charged 
againſt them, in conjunction with Aremberg, the 
Flemiſh ambaſſador, and the three following Engliſh 
commoners, Sir Griffith Markham, Anthony Cop- 
ley, and George Brooke, the lord Cobham's brother. 
The ground of their accuſation was, ſome impru- 
dent words ſpoken in the height of reſentment; and 
this ended in the condemnation of all the accuſed ; 
though Sir Waltcr Ralcigh could not be brought in 
uilty without the violation of every eſſential law 
in the conſtitution, there being no other evidence 
againſt him, than a letter ſigned by lord Cobham, 


who afterwards declared, that his name to that letter 


was ſraudulently obtained. In this cauſe Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, then attorney-general, impleading for 
the crown, threw out a torrent of abuſe on Raleigh, 
beſtowing on him the epithets of traitor, monſter, 
viper, and ſpider of hell: while that great man de- 
fended himſelf with temper, eloquence and courage. 
To all but Brooke, the ſentence of death was miti- 
gated to impriſonment ; but Watſon and Clerk, 
two accomplices in this pretended conſpiracy, were 
executed. 
luames, with little E and a ſhallow capa- 
city, had acquired ſome common-place learning, 
which rendered him conceited and open to adula- 
tion, He diſplayed a fondneſs for idleneſs, while 
he enjoyed a reputation of bulineſs ; and affected to 


decide, by his 1 all religious and civil 


affairs; yet devoted his whole time to amuſement, 
ſpending his days in hunting, or- idle compoſitions, 
and his evenings in all the varicty of entertainments 
which the ingenuity of his queen could procure 
him. The ſycophants at court extolled his genius 
and learning, flattering him with the epithets of 


moſt ſacred majeſty, and the Solomon of the age. 


But by this time he had incurred the almoſt general 
odium of the people, by his encouragement of un- 
deſerving favourites, and his partiality for his own 
countrymen, who not only engroſſed 
vour, 
ders, and riots, univerſally prevailed. So attached 
was this king to arbitrary ſentiments, that the moſt 
apparent proſpect of fatal conſequences could not 
prevail on him to ſlacken the reins of deſpotiſm ; 
nay, he was ſo ludicrouſly imperious, that he would 
curſe the people, who, through accident, had ob- 


ſtructed the courſe of his diverſions, which he pre- 


ferred to the moſt ſerious concerns. However, 
notwithſtanding theſe ill qualities, impartiality muſt 


acknowledge, that he ſerved the ſtate by ſuſpending | 


all monopolies, granted in the late reign, to the ob- 
ſtruction of commerce; ſuperſeding all illegal de- 
lays of ſuits by protections, and putting a ſtop to 


the abuſe of purveyors. An opportunity was now 


afforded James of diſplaying his pedantic learning, 
+ 


by a petition {rom ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen, | 


Very different was the fate of 


is whole fa- 
ut became ſo arrogant, that quarrels, mur- 


tl 


for the reformation of ſeveral articles in t 
judge; and the aſſembly being met at 


| were ſome of his powerful arguments: if 


to hide his real intentions. 


bliſhed church. The king gave them 1 " - 
n 


impartial debate, in which he was to preſid 0 
court, James turned principal diſputant, Fa 
all oppoſition by his ran and authorit That 

e 
at Scottiſh. preſbytery, it agrees as well wid 40 
narchy, as God and the devil. There Jack ia 
Will, and Dick, ſhall meet to cenſure ine and 2 
council. Therefore, I reiterate my former f. ure 
Le roy, £awiſera, Stay, I pray you, for one ſeven 
years before I demand; and then, if you find bl 
grow purſy and fat, I may perchance hearken 15 
ye.“ The clergy were obliged to acquieſce wi 
no other conviction, than of their being miſtake 
in the hopes they had formed from his education 
The churchmen and courtiers ſhewed great exulta. 
tion on this occaſion, Chancellor Egerton ſaid, 
that he had often heard of royalty and the prieſt. 
hood being united, but never ſaw it verified ll 
now; and archbiſhop Whitgift, carrying his flattery 


| ſtill farther, exclaimed, that he verily believed the 


king ſpoke by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of the Spirit 


of God. This curious debate was followed by tuo 


proclamations ; one commanding all jeſuits ang 
prieſts, who had received orders ſrom any foreign 
power, to depart the kingdom; and the other en. 


joining the puritans to conform to the eſtabliſhed 


church, The latter ſoon after ſuffefed ſo ſevere x 
perſecution, that they offered a petition to the kin 
for relief while he was hunting; when being offended 
at this unexpected intruſion, he ordered them to 
lay their grievances before the council: but no 
ſooner did theſe deputies make this application, 
than they were ſent to priſon ; and Sir Francis 


Haſtings, Sir Valentine Knightly, and Sir Edward 


Montague, by whoſe direction they had taken this 
ſtep, were turned out of the lieutenancy of the 


county, and the commiſſion of the peace. 


The marquis of Roſny, afterwards the famous 
duke of Sully, a miniſter worthy of Henry IV. vas 
charged with the affairs of France at the Engliſh 
court, That able ſtateſman propoſed a league with 
James, in conjunction with Venice, the United Pro. 
vinces, and the northern crowns, in order to invade 
the houſe of Auſtria on every ſide, and to humble 
the exorbitant 1 N of that ambitious family. But 
the genius of the Engliſh monarch was not adapicd 
to ſuch an enterprize ; the love of peace was his 
ruling paſſion; and Roſny found James to be maſler 
of ſo much diſſimulation, that all his addreſs was 
inſufficient to carry his point, i ames had the art 

e refuſed to make 
any declaration but in general terms, of his ſincere 
deſire of living in friendſhip with France. A (0- 
lemn conference was, however, at laſt held, wherein 
it was agreed, that the Dutch ſhould have the li- 
berty of levying forces both in France and Eng- 
land ; that the two monarchs ſhould ſupply that 
republic with the ſum of one million four hundred 
thouſand livres a year; that the whole ſum ſhould 


be advanced by the king of France, but that one 


third of it ſhould be deducted to diſcharge a debt 
due from that monarch to Elizabeth; and that if the 
Spaniards attacked either the territories of France 
or England, the contracting parties ſhould aſſiſt 
each other, James with a torce of fix thouſand, 
and Henry with one of ten thouſand men. 

The parliament aſſembled on the , D. 1604. 
ninth of March, whoſe; meeting hae 
been delayed on account of the plague, which bad 
raged ſo dreadfully. in London, that above ibi'ty 
thouſand perſons are ſaid to have died of it in one 
year; though, at that time, the city contained only 
a hundred and fiſty thouſand inhabitants- The 
king, in a tedious ſpeech from the throne, while 


he end | | vg, more fully 
e endeavoured to diſplay his learning, "diſplayed 
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1 | character, 
1 ay 0 7 which he fixed on the baſe of 
deine rights g pis katisfaction at the cordial re- 
d his ſatis faction at the cord | 
le, he 19 ak received on his firſt entry into his 
10 dom. * Shall it be ever blotted out of 
1 ſaid he, how, at my firſt entry, the peo- 
10 at all ſorts rid and ran, nay rather flew to meet 
1 their eyes flaming nothing but ſparkles of 
| 


affection; their mouths and tongues utterin cog | 


f joy ; their hands, feet, and all the re 

2 ret in their geſtures, diſcovering a 
N ſſionate longing and eagerneſs tomeet and embrace 
heir new ſovereign.” He then expatiared on the 
anifold bleſſings England had received in his per- 
fon: which would complete their happineſs, if the 
two nations were united in one kingdom. He oo 
ſerved, that he was the huſband, and the whole 
land his lawful wife, and hoped none would be ſo 
unreaſonable, as to think a Chriſtian king ſhould 
be a polygamiſt, or huſband to two wives. He ac- 
knowledged the Roman catholic to be the mother 
church, though defiled with ſome impurities ; and 
that he was conſidering to lighten the burden of 
Jaws againſt them; but as to the ſeCts of puritans 
and noveliſts, they were inſufferable in a well- 
governed commonwealth. This ſpeech, which was 
edantic, laboured, and extremely prolix, diſſatis- 
ed all parties. The proteſtants were alarmed at 
the advances made towards the catholics, and the 
nonconformiſts were enraged to hear the king pro- 


ſeſs himſelf their open enemy; nor was the whole 


nation leſs diſpleaſed at the hints he threw out of 
an union with Scotland. The parliament having 
confirmed the king's title, a motion was made for 
the redreſs of the following grievances; the wardſhips 
of children; the abuſe of purveyors, and of mono- 
polies; diſpenſations in penal ſtatutes, the exportation 
of ordnance, and the abuſes of the exchequer. In a 
conference with the lords, on a propoſal to petition 


as being ordained by God for his peo 


After having expa- 


the king, for leave to take into conſideration their 


giving him a recompence. in exchange for ward. 
thips, the lords heartily joined in the cauſe, and 
recommended their comprizing in the petition, 
licence of alienation, reſpite of homage, and other 
intolerable burdens, which had been obtained by 
ſtretches of prerogative. Theſe ſpirited exertions 
were, however, rendered | uſeleſs, by an incident 
which now diſturbed the concord ſubliſting between 
the two houſes. One of the prohibitions in the 

king's proclamation for aſſembling a parliament 
was, that no out-law ſhould be returned, Sir 
Francis Goodwin had been choſen member for the 
county of Bucks, and his return, as uſual, was made 
into chancery: but the chancellor pronouncing him 
an out-law, vacated his ſeat, iſſued writs for a new 
election, and the county choſe Sir John Forteſcue in 
his room. The firſt act of the houſe was to reverſe 
the chancellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir Francis to 
his ſeat. On which the lords, by the king's com- 
mand, deſired a conference on this ſubject; but this 
the commons refuſed, as the queſtion related ſolely 
to their own privileges. They, however, agreed, 


that though the returns were made by form into 
chancery, the ſole right of judging, with reſpect to 


that their ſpeaker ſhould remonſtrate to the king, 


elections, belonged to that houſe alone. James, not 


ſatisfied, ordered a conference between the houſe 
and the Judges, which, he ſaid, he commanded as 
an abſo 

leges were derived from his grant, and he hoped 
they would not turn them againſt himſelf,” This 
opened the eyes of the commons, who now ſaw the 
conſequences of the power aſſumed by the chan- 


cellor, to which their predeceſſors had, in ſome in- II one of the articles of which Was, that James 


ſlances, blindly ſubmitted 
mined to ſhake off that 
tendered: them fo 


and they were deter. 
puſillanimity which had 


ute king; adding, that “all their privi- 


ſubſervient to the orders of the 


— 


1] arreſt or detain them. 


the fleet; and puniſhed the warden for contem 


* * — 


crown in the preceding teign; and to affert their 


privileges with a becoming ſpirit. They appointed 
A committee to conſer with the judges before the 


king and council; there the queſtion of law aypear- 
ing in the eye of James; more doubtful than he had 
hitherto imagined it to be; he propoſed; that Good 
win and Forteſcue ſhould be both ſet afide, and a 
writ be iſſued by a warrant of the houſe for a new 
election. To this Goodwin conſented, and the 


commons embraced the expedient; which at once 


ſnewed theit reſpect for the king, and ſecured the 
right they claimed, of being the ſole judges in their 


. own elections and returns. 


The attention of the parliament was next turned 
to a propoſal for a union of the two kingdoms, 


which true policy would have conſidered as the 


greateſt advantage to both. The king was very 
deſirous of completing this union. He told the 
parliament, * that he juſtly regarded it as the pe- 
culiar felicity of his reign, that he had terminated 
the bloody animoſities of two hoſtile nations, and 
reduced the whole iſland under one empire, enjoy- 
ing tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecurity from all 
foreign invaſions.” He added, “ that while his 


| ſubjects of both kingdoms reflected on the diſaſters 


of former times, he hoped they would entertain the 
ſtrongeſt defire of ſecuring themſelves againſt a re- 


turn of ſimilar calamities, by a thorough union of 


laws, parliaments, and privileges.” But theſe rea- 
ſons, however powerful; when conſidered without 
prejudice, loſt their effect. James was ſo bent on 
the accompliſhment of this ſcheme, that he had 
aſſumed the title of king of Great-Britain, quartered 
St. Andrew's croſs with that of St. George; and 
iſſued a proclamation, to make the coin of Scot- 
land current in England. Let it here be notcd, 
that whenever we ſpeak of the coins and great ſeals 
of England, we would refer the curious, to our 


elegant copper-plates, deligned particulatly to 


illuſtrate the ſubject of our hiſtory, which have been 
accurately taken from original impreſſions, and 


| procured for the entertainment of our ſubſcribers, 
at no ſmall trouble and expence. 


The commons aſcribed the exceſſive zeal of the 
king for an union between England and Scotland, 
to partiality in favour of his antient ſubjects, of 
which, on other occaſions, they thought they had 
ſufficient reaſon to complain; they therefore took 
his plan into conſideration, rather out of compli- 


ment to him, than with any deſign to bring it into 
execution. They were, indeed, chiefly intent on a 


redreſs of grievances; but the gleam of public 
virtue, which 1 0 in the lords at the egin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, was now entirely vaniſhed; yet 
the commons, though thus foiled in their intentions 
for the public good, were determined that the peo- 
ple ſhould not be robbed, to feed the luxury of the 


. courtiers ; when therefore a queſtion of a lupply was 


brought before the houſe, the ſame ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition appeared among them: they oppoſed vehe- 
mently a ſubſidy being granted to the king, who ra- 
ther than ſuffer the mortification of a refuſal, ſent 
a meſſage to the houſe, informing them, that he 
deſired not a ſupply. In this parliament, the com- 
mons demanded the delivery of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
one of their members, WhO had been committed to 

| hp! of 
the houſe, in having at firſt refuſed to 1 bis 
priſoner. Thus the commons eſtabliſhed their 
power of puniſhing both the perſon at whoſe ſuit 
any member is arreſted, and the officers who either 


F l 
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Soon after the prorogation of arliam 20 R006 07 
was finally concluded between Spain ary England; 
ny ould 

fix a day, before the expiration of which the United 
Provinces ſhould agree to the peavze, and in caſe 


of their refuſal, he ſhould deem himſelf abſolved 
from 
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from his former engagements. It is remarkable, 
that in James's proclamation, he plainly ſuppoſes, 
that as he had himſelf, while king of Scotland, 
always lived in friendſhip with Spain, peace was 
attached to his perſon 5 and that merely by his 
acceſſion to the crown of England, without any 
articles of agreement, he had ended the war be- 
' tween the two kingdoms. Soon after the con- 
j aſtoniſhing perſeverance; nor was reſolutio 
tulated, having endured a three years ſiege. The 
Spaniards found nothing in the place but heaps of 


cluſion of this treaty, the town of Oſtend capi- 


- ruins, to recompenſe them for the vaſt ſums of 
money, and the incredible number of lives they 
had loſt in making the conqueſt. James gave 
himſelf no concern about the loſs of this fortreſs, 


reſolving to ipprove his preſent connection with 


Spain. He accordingly diſpatched the carl of Not- 
tingham, lord high admiral, with the character of 
ambaſſador extraordinary to that court, attended by 
4 numerous and magnificent retinue, _ ; 

We come now to that page of hiſtory, wherein 
is recorded an event ſcarcely to be paralleled in 
the annals of this, or any other country, It ſtands 

as an awful warning to 20þ be bigots of every 
deſcription, ſhewing them 


reaſon and moral obligations, by the baneful in- 
fluence of narrow prejudices, and falſe zeal, The 

unpowder plot, whether we conſider either the in- 
Feud, the means employed, or the end pro- 
poſed, is one of thoſe infernal ſchemes, which 
one would think human nature, in its moſt_de- 
pee ſtate, could neither deviſe nor execute. 


he papiſts had expected at leaſt the free exerciſe | 


of their religion from the ſon of Mary Stuart; 
but when they found their eſtates were confiſcated, 
under the diſtinction of popiſh recuſants, and that 
the laws enacted againſt them were executed with 
rigour, ſurprize and rage ſtifled the ſoft dictates 


of humanity, and in the baſe thoughts of revenge 


they forgot the real duties of religion. Cateſby, 
a gentleman of an ancient family, in one of his 
converſations with Piercy, a deſcendant of the 
houſe of Northumberland, firſt opencd his plan for 
overturning the Engliſh government. Percy, in 
a ſally of paſſion, propoſed aſſaſſinating the king; 
on which Cateſby cried, “ In vain would you put 


an end to the king's life; his children would 


ſucceed both to his crown, and to his maxims of 
government. In vain would you extinguiſh the 
whole royal family : the nobility, the gentry, the 


. are all inſected with the ſame hereſey. 


o anſwer any good purpoſe, we muſt at one blow 
deſtroy the king, the royal family, the lords, the 
commons, and involve all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin. Happily, they will be aſſembled on 
the firſt meeting of parliament, and afford us an 
opportunity of a glorious revenge. A few of us 
may run a line below the hall in which they meet; 
and chuſing the very moment when the king makes 
his ſpeech to both houſes, conſign over to de- 
ſtruction thoſe determined foes to all piety and 
religion; while the impious inhabitants, medi- 
8 perhaps new perſecutions 1 05 us, fhall 
paſs from flames above to flames below, there for 


ever to endure the torments due to their crimes. 


The glorious cataſtrophe may eaſily be laid at the 
door of the puritans.” Piercy appeared highly 
leaſed with this daring project; and it was agreed 


tween him and Cateſby, to communicate the 


deſign to a few of their friends, particularly to 


Thomas Winter, whom they ſent into Flanders, 
to bring over Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh 
ſervice, with whoſe zeal for the catholic faith, and 


courage to execute any deſperate enterprize, they 
were well acquainted. "Fawkes having entered into 
the conſpiracy with all the ardour of wild en- 
.thuſiaſm, a houſe was hired in Piercy's name, ad- 


ow far the human 
mind may be drawn aſide from the paths of right 
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{ joining to that in which the parliamen 
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but on their approaching the other ſide, they were 


| themſelves to the laſt extremity; but upon en. 
. quiry, it was found, that the place from whence 
the noiſe proceeded was a large vault under the 


ſelling off, and that the vault would be ett to the 
' higheſt bidder. Piercy immediately hircd the place, 


| boldly flung open, as if it contained nothing dan. 
| gerous, or that ought to be concealed. The whole 
train of miſchief was now completely laid; but 
the parliament being prorogued to the fiſth of 


James, his queen, and prince Henry, were all ex- 


|: letter. And 1 hope God will give you the 87 
to make good uſe of it; to whoſe holy protgeaion | 
| commead you,” Monteagle, alarmed. at this 4 | 
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t Was to 
e month 
» laid in 
om their 


meet. They began their operations in th 
of December; and, to prevent ſuſpicion 
ſtore of proviſions, and never deſiſted ft 
labour. 

It being expected that the par- 
liament would be affembled ſome A. D. 160g. 
time in February, the work was carried on with 
ing, ſeeing they had provided themſelves Ig 
arms, in order, ſhould they have been diſcovered 
to periſh rather than be taken. They ſoon pierceg 
through the wall, though three yards in thickneſ,, 


alarmed at hearing a noiſe, which they were at , 
loſs to account for. A diſcovery was now appre⸗ 
hended, and the conſpirators prepared to defeng 


houſe of lords, where a quantity of coals werg 


conveyed into it thirty-ſix barrels of powder, and 
covered the whole with faggots. The door was 


November, the conſpirators had time to perfett 
the remaining part of their diabolical projeck. 


8 to be preſent at the opening of the par. 
iament. The duke of Vork, on account of his 
tender age, they knew would be abſent, and it 
was agreed, that Piercy ſhould ſeize, or aſſaſſinate 
him, The princeſs Elizabeth, alſo a child, was at 
lord N in Warwickſhire; but Sir 
Everard Digby, Rookwood, and Grant, engaged 
to aſſemble their friends, under the pretence of a 
huntin match ; and, aſter ſeizing that . princeſs, 
to proclaim her queen. The long wiſhed-ſor time 
now drew ncar, for carrying this infamous ſcheme 
into execution; and the vile agents waited with 
impatience for its arrival, The horrid ſecret, 
though communicated to above twenty perſons, 
had been kept almoſt a year and a half. Not a 
ſyllable had tranſpired. Not one of the conſpira- 
tors had abandoned the enterpriae, either through 
fear of puniſhment, or the hopes of reward. Feat, 
pity, and remorſe} the voice of conſcience, and 
the ſoft whiſpers of humanity, were all ſtifled by 3 
religious phrenay; but, under the providence of 
God, the royal family and kingdom were ſaved 
from deſtruction, by a ſeeming trifling occurrence. 
About ten days before the meeting of parliament, 
lord Monteagle, ſon of lord Morley, a catholic 
peer, received the following letter, which had been 
delivered to his ſervant by an unknown hand, 
„% My lord, out of the love I bear to ſome 
your friends, I have a care of your preſervation+ | 
therefore 1 would | adviſe you, as you tender your 
life, 'to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your at- 
tendance on this parliament ; ſor God and man 
have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this 
time. And think not lightly of this adverti'c- 
ment, but retire yourſelf into the country, wheie 
you may expect the event with fafety ; for thoug 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I fc, 
they will receive a terrible blow this parliameni, 

and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. Ihe 
counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe it 1 
do you good, and can do you no harm; for 1 | 
danger is paſt, as foon as you have burned this 


| Pf och idnight to lord * 
N letger, - carried: ka ian won, 
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. lain, about the enigmatical contents, 
lor 7 afterwards communicated to the king, 
whic is of Nottingham, Worceſter, and North- 
n Having peruſed and canvaſſed this dark 
they conjectured, from the earneſt ſtile 
aok the letter, that ſomewhat very dangerous was 
7 nded: and that the effect which was repre- 
ee. to be at once both ſudden and terrible, 

— to denote 'a contrivance by the means of 
gunponder; and it was thought adviſeable, to 
ſearch all the vaults under both houſes of par- 
lament, Accordingly, on the fourth of Novem- 


ber, the lord chamberlain, who was obliged by his 


| ſee every thing in readineſs againſt his 
agel re viſited, as uſual, all 50 places 
about the parliament houſe. He obſerved, though 
ſeemingly with a flight inſpection, the great piles 
of wood and faggots im the vault under the upper 


houſe, and caſt his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood 


corner, and ſaid, he was one of Piercy's 
. lord chamberlain was ſtruck with 
the appearance of. the man, in whoſe countenance 
all the ſigns of ferocious courage were ſtrongly 
marked. It appeared a little extraordinary, that 
Piercy, who ſeldom reſided in town, ſhould have 
here luch a quantity of fuel; and, upon com- 

ring all circumſtances, it was reſolved to make a 
more thorough ſearch. This reſolution being 
taken, about midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
juſtice of the peace, was ſent, with proper at- 


tendants, to examine the cellar, under the pretext | 


of ſearching for ſtolen goods. Fawkes had juſt 
put the finiſhing ſtroke to his, preparations, and 
was coming out of the vault, when Knevet arrived 
en the ſpot, The daring conſpirator was in- 
ſtantly ſecured ; and the faggots being removed, 
the barrels of powder were laid open to view. 
Fawkes had a dark lantern in his hand; and the 
matches, with every thing neceſſary tor ſetting fire 
to the powder, were found in his pockets. The 
guilt of this determined villain was now apparent; 
who, knowing that all denial would be 1n vain, 
avowed the dreadful deſign, at the ſame time ex- 
preſſing the utmoſt regrer, that he had loſt the 
opportunity of firing the powder, and at once 
deſtroying both his enemies and himſelf. When 
examined before the council, he diſplayed the ſame 
intrepid firmneſs, mixed with ſcorn and diſdain, 
He thewed not the leaſt concern, but for the 
failure of the enterprize, and refuſed to diſcover 
his accomplices. This obſtinacy continued two or 
three days; but being cloſely confined in the Tower, 
and brought before the rack, his courage forſook 
him, and he made a full diſcovery of all the con- 
ſpirators, Such of theſe who reſided in town had 
not abandoned their hopes of ſucceſs, till they 
heard that Fawkes was taken. They then fled 
Into Warwickſhire, where Sir Everard Digby, per- 
ſuaded that the attempt had ſucceeded, was ready 
to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth; but ſhe. had pre- 
_ Vented their deſign by flying to Coventry. The 

whole country was now.raiſed and armed by the 
ſheriff; and Sir Richard Walſh, high-conſtable of 
Worceſterſhire, aſſiſted by the inhabitants, ſur- 
rounded the conſpirators at Holbeach. Their 
number, including all their attendants, did not 
exceed eighty perſons. Having confeſſed, and 
received abſolution, they reſolved to ſell their lives 
as dear as poſſible. But this conſolation was denied 
them, A quantity of powder, laid before the fire 
v ft, king 10s, diſabled | end from making 

deſence. e people ruſhing in upon them, 
Piercy and Cateſby 1 killed by a hate ſhot. 
Digby, Winter, Rookwood, and Bates, being 
taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their 
hi and died, as did alſo Garnet, the Jeſuit, 


* he hands - of the common exccutioner, 
0, 36, = * bes 


Ibo conſulted with the earl of Suffolk, | 


The 


Fawkes, with 


much applauded by the courtiers, 


q 


and the 


| 
* 
« 


ſeveral more, ſuffered in Old Palace 


Yard, 


The earl of Northumberland was fined thirty 
thouſand pounds, and impriſoned ſeveral years in 
the Tower, under pretehce of his having been ac- 
quainted with the conſpiracy; though the only 
grounds of ſuſpicion were, his having admitted 

Piercy, his kinſman, into the number of gentlemen 
penſioners, without tendering him the oath of ſu- 
premacy. The lords Mordaunt and Sturton were 
fined by the ſtar- chamber; the former ten thouſand - 
pounds, and the latter four thouſand, - On the 
other hand, the lord Monteagle was rewarded with 
an eſtate of two hundred pounds a year, and a 


| penſion. of five hundred. The diſcovery. of this 


aſtoniſhing treaſonable plot, occaſioned the meet- 
ing of parliament to be put off till the ninth of 
November ; when the king, in his ſpeech from the 
throne, obſerved, that it would' be highly unjuſt, 
nay, crim:nal, to involve the whole body. of ca- 
tholics in the guilt of a few; that it could not be 
ſuppoſed they were all inclined to engage in ſuch 
horrid barbarities; that all men who maintained 
the tenets of the Roman church, ſhould not be 


conſidered as ſupporters of the pope's power of 


dethroning kings, or ſanctifying aſſaſſination; for 
though the wrath of heaven is denounced againſt 
crimes, yet innocent error may obtain favour. 
For my own part, added he, conſpiracy, how- 
ever atrocious, ſhall never alter my plan of govern- 
ment : while I puniſh guilt with one hand, 1 will 
ſupport and protect innocence with the other.“ 
He then charges the members of both houſes, not 
to think that any foreign princes had a hand in the 
plot, but to ſpeak and think of them reverently: 
and concludes with inſtructing them, that they 
were not to buſy themſelves in propoſing new 
laws, but to conſult on thoſe propoſed by their 
king. After this ſpeech, which was drawn to a 


great length, he prorogued the parliament to the 
twenty-fecond of January, | 


This moderation of James, thoug 


4, 
, 


A. D. 1606. 
was far from being agreeable to his ſubjects; on 


the contrary, the generality of the people were 
much diſpleaſed with his ſpeech; the puritans 


particularly ſo, who repreſented his lenity as a 


proof that his heart was inclined to the doctrines 
of Rome. But James was at this time cajoled by 


Spain with the hopes of a family alliance, attended 
with theſe flattering conditions; that he was to be 
made the arbiter of all the religious differences in 
Europe; that. a large part of Flanders, and an 
annual penſion of a million of ducats, were to be 
the portion of the Infanta, and that he was to 
aſſiſt Spain againſt the Seven United Provinces: 
hence proceeded the tenderneſs he diſcovered for 
the catholics; hence the many proclamations to 
revent the public from ſuſpecting that the con- 


pirators had been promiſed aſſiſtance from Spain 
and hence proceeded his charge to the commons, 


to think and ſpeak reverently of foreign princes. 
Nevertheleſs, on the 8 of parliament, the 
heinouſneſs of the late conſpiracy engaged the 
attention of both houſes ; the reſult of which was, 
an act which appointed an annual thankſgiving on 
the fifth of November; an act for diſcovering and 
repreſſing popiſh recuſants; and 1 to pre- 
vent dangers that may ariſe from perſons of this 
deſcription, When the buſineſs of a ſupply was 
introduced, it was accompanied with a demand for 
the redreſs of grievances. Three ſubſidies, and 
ſix fifteenthg were required; but while the houſe 
debated upon theſe, the whole city was thrown 
into confuſion, by- a report of the king's e. 
e 


been murdered at Oking, about twenty miles w 


of London. The citizens were put under arms; 
frighted members ſent meſſage after meſ⸗ 
32 | W 
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ſage to the council, to know the truth; but in a 
few hours, James ſent word that he intended to be 
in London that day, While the minds of men 
were agitated by this double ſurprize, the courtiers 
paſſed the ſupply ſo warmly, that they carried the 
motion; and the next day, when ſome of the 
'members moved that the bill ſhould not paſs till 
the heavy grievances of the nation were redreſſed, 
this motion was over-ruled, and the bill being ſent 
up to the houſe of lords, it met with an eaſy and 


quick aſſent. This ſupply, though very conſider- 


able, was ſoon ſquandered by the king's profuſſon, 


A viſit which james received from the king of 
Denmark, and prince Vaudemont, third ſon to the 
duke of Lorraine, helped to conſume the large | 


grants the king had juſt received, One continued 


round of magnificent ſhews, and expenſive amuſe- 


ments, diſſipated reflection. The whole court was 


employed in feaſting and revelry, in maſques and 
Prince Vaudemont was attended by | 
ſeven earls, ten barons, forty gentlemen, and one | 
hundred and twenty domeſtics, which greatly in- 


interludes. 


creaſed the ſplendor that then reigned in every 
part of the Niese. . 


On the eighteenth of November the parliament. 


' met again at Weſtminſter, when the project of an 
union between the two kingdoms was revived. 
James laboured hard to complete this his favourite 
ſcheme. Sir Francis Bacon employed all his 
owers on the ſame ſubject; and, in order to 

ſten the members, ſome trifling conceſſions were 
made, with reſpect to a few of the leaſt important 
rievances; but the only point gained, was an act 
or the utter abolition of the memory of hoſtilities 
between the two nations; and for repreſſing oc- 
' caſions of diſcord for the time to come. The 
king, impatient at theſes delays, ſummoned the 
two houſes to appear at Whitehall, where he ſtrove 
to convince them of the advantages that would 


| 


— 
8 


— 
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fucceeded in his office by Robert Cecil, 6; , 
Saliſbury, a nobleman every way qualified Af 
ſtrut James in the methods uſed'by former fin. 
for raiſing money without the aſſiſtance of "BY, 
liament. The king continued to gratify his 15 
cious humour without feſtraint, and to gif f bs | 
favours with ſuch profuſion, that his finahices we 
reduced to the loweſt ebb, Though he was wh 
inattentive to the concerns of the States, he ge 
manded the payment of the debts owing to the 
crown of England, amounting to eighteen bn. 
dred, eighteen thouſand and eight pounds ſterlino 
which they acknowledged and promiſed tg dit. 
charge after the rate of thirty thouſand pounds, 
payable half-yearly. All former treaties were con. 
firmed, together with the privileges before this 
time enjoyed by the Engliſh in Holland, and the 
Dutch in England. i 
This year is remarkable for the , 
prevailing influence and rrjumph of A. D. 160g, 
iberty, over the efforts of arbitrary power, and 
Spaniſh cruelty, Never conteſt ſeemed, ar fir} 
more unequal, than that between Spain 'and the 
States of the United Provinces, and never was 
conqueſt finiſhed with more honour to the weakeſt 


ſide. On the part of Spain were numbers, riches, 


diſcipline, and authority; on that of the revolted 
provinces, were the attachment to libeety, and the 
enthuſiaſm of religion. The republic, from the 
ſmalleſt beginnings, had acquired amazing power; 
and having vanquiſhed the forces of Spain in every 
quarter of the globe, obliged the Spaniard to 
declare the Dutch an independent ſtate, Long 
had the.'pride of Spain ſtruggled, 'before it would 
give up the point; but aſter a tedious negbcia- 
tion, a truce of twelve years was concluded, under 
the medfation of the kings of France and England; 
in which the king of Spain treated with them as a 
free people. This was'very mortifying to James, 


flow from his plan. Yet, notwithſtanding all his | 
' rhetoric, the parliament were determined not to | 
attempt fhe incorporation of the two nations; 
While the king's partiality, and the 'pretenſions of 
the Scots, forbad all hopes of its being done on ad- 
*antageous, or even equitable terms. 
A. D. 160 During this ſeſſion, the puritans 
*. 2: 1007. exerted themſelves, as ulual, in 
0 bills againſt . moved for 
a toleration of thoſe who oppoſed the ceremonies 
of the church; but all their efforts were in vain. 
In the mean time, an inſurrection happened in the 
counties of Northampton, Warwick, and Leiceſter, 
' occaſioned by large tracts of land being encloſed, 
whereby the e were deprived of their right of 
eommonage. A body, conſiſting of three or four | 
' thouſand men, roved about the country, demoliſh- 
ing encloſures, and laying open the lands that had 
been raken'from them, They were headed by one 
g e Reynolds, a petſon in very low condition, 
ut who had acquired great authority among the 
pulace. Several proclamations were publiſhed, 


who always conſidered the Hollanders as rebels, 
It was his avowed maxim in all debates concerning 
his prerogative, that ſubjects ought not to with- 
draw their allegiance from their princcs on any 
account whatever. He therefore conſidered this 
treaty as a dangerous precedent, and prejudicial to 
the ſovereign authority of kings. Cecil, who 
acted for James, was, on the one hand, ſhackled 
by his maſter's fear of being involved in'a war; 
and, on the other hand, by the warm inclination 
of the Engliſh to affiſt the States. Influenced by 
theſe contrarieties, his conduct was ſo lukewarm, 
as to raiſe the jealouſy of the Dutch, and the 
reſentinent of Spain. However, though the former 
were not aſſiſted by. the Engliſh with ſuch vigour 
as they ought to have been, yet, by their perſever- 
ance in not abandoning them, may be attributed 
the terms they obtained from _ and their 
being acknowledged a Sovereign State by all other 
potentates. ; | „ 

-- James, notwithſtanding the many , P. 1610. 
artifices he employed for levying 


„ „ ON ” A * 
* 
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| and the ſheriffs raiſed the poſſe of their reſpective 


counties againſt them, but carefully avoided com- 


ing to'blows. At laſt James publiſhed a con- 
eiliating proclamation, expreſſing his unwillingneſs 
to proceed igainſt-them by martial law, and pro- 
' mifing them merey, and redreſs of grievances. 
Tyis produced the deſired effect; the people laid 
down their arms, and returned to their reſpective 
' habitations, A few weeks aſter this commotion 
ſubſided, James, though no ſupply had been 
| e e nic the parliament, paid a debt of 
ty thouſand pounds contracted zy Elizabeth, 
who, 'about nine Ae, had borrbwed that 
ſum of the city of London, und left it undiſcharged 
unt her decenſe. In the year following, nothing 
memorable occurs but the death of Thomas Sack- 
ville, earl of Dorſet, lord high-ttedſurer. He was 


| 


: 


1 
04 

1 
1 

d. 
o ; 


money, ſoon found his exchequer ph and 
was obliged to ſummon a partiament, which met 
on the "ninth of February, to raiſe neceſſary wp: 
plies. This tafk was undertaken by the earl ok 
Sal. ſbury, Who, in order to allure the commons 
into à compliance, aſſured them of his majeſty's 
gracious intention to redreſs their grievances 
Ae then "apologized for the low ſtate of the king $ 
finances, by © obſerving, that he had paid pew 5 
of the late queen; that he had mainte et 
Iretfahd an army bf 'ninetcen thouſand men; un 

he had expehded large ſums in his journey vio 
his 'fatmily from Echinburgh to London; in 
ehtertamment of the king of Denmark, and fole 
amvaſſttors; in maintaining ſeparate couft n 
himſelf, the queen, and the prince of Wales; 


* 4 { Jr. 3 - courts on che 
ſending envoßs to the different e continent, 


* 
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5 and in acts of munificence to his office rs 
W He declared, that his majeſty, far 
- in imbibed arbitrary maxims, was ever 
_ to attend to the remonſtrances of his ſubjects, 
1 7 as conſiſtent with the reſpect due to ſo 
55 ſo wiſe, and ſo gracious a ſovereign. 
heſe and ſeveral other reaſons were urged by the 
treaſurer in vain, and without effect; the commons 


loudly complaining of the king's prodigality, par- 


jali is countrymen, and deſign on their liber- 
_— as the {Wag with which he treated the 
uritans, whoſe cauſe was eſpouſed by a majority of 
the members then preſent. The king on this occa- 
Gon had recourſe to his uſual method of inſignifi- 
cant harangue ; ſometimes menacing, fometimes re- 


roving, and ſometimes alluring, ſo that the com- I 
mons expreſſed their willingneſs to comply with 


his deſires, provided they did not exceed the 


| bounds of reaſon. Accordingly the earl of Saliſbury 


moved for a conference with the commons, when 
he propoſed, that an adequate ſupply might be 
granted for his majeſty's preſent occaſions, and that 


two hundred thouſand pounds a year ſhould, for 


the future, be added to the royal revenue, in order 
to ſupport the dignity of the crown. Fired at this 
propoſal, the commons voted only one ſubſidy, and 


one fifteenth, which did not amount to a ſixth part 


of what had been required; and they refuſed to 
ſettle any Deny. revenue, unleſs the king would 
purchaſe it with ſome valuable conſideration. They 
complained of his infringement on the liberty of 
the ſubje&t, by annexing the force of laws to his 
proclamations; veſting the high commiſſion court 


with a power to which it was not entitled; altering 


the book of. rates, and impoſing new cuſtoms on 
various kinds of merchandize. They deſired, that 
no one ſhould be compelled to lend money to'the 
king, or aſſign a reaſon for his refuſal, They after- 
wards paſſed a bill againſt taxes on merchants, to- 
gether with another againſt eccleſiaſtical regula- 
tions, made without authority of parliament; but 
both theſe were thrown out by the lords. 
bold attempts, with others ofa ſimilar nature, cauld 
not fail of being very diſagreeable to a prince firmly 
attached to arbitrary principles, He told the par- 


liament in his ſpeech, that he would never agree to 


have his power diſputed, but ſhould always be 
willing to explain the motives of his conduct, and 
to regulate it by the laws. A good prince (he 
_ obſerved+ elſewhere) though above the laws, will 
make his actions conformable to them; and thus 


ſet an example to his people, whilſt he himſelf is | 


It is not 
to be wondered, that, with ſuch oppoſite ſentiments, | 
te king and his parliament parted, on prorogation, | 


not amenable, nor ſubject to the laws.“ 


equally diſſatisfied, 
A. D. 1611. 


age. 


Jets; and he had formed a noble plan for humb ing 


bn wide extending branches of that aſpiring fa- 
mily. 


- 


rating his horrid. le, 
nde Ben gl 


to hear maſs; but was 
ſuiow of the duke de Vendome. 
King 


appeared extremely uneaſy, and leani 


About four in t 


other nobleme 
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But 


Theſe 


2 WE 


Henry IV. of France, by his good 
ſenſe and experience, was now become 
one of the greateſt politicians and generals of the 
| That prince ſaw, that while the. houſe of || 
Auſtriawasalways ready to aggrandize herſelf, France 
bad every thing to fear from her ambitious, pro- 


wi the aſternoon he went into his coach If 
ich the duke d Epernon, and attended by ſeveral 
n. 4 w paſſing · through the ſtreet de | 


Not to come within ten miles of the court. 


la N which was very narrow, a ſtop was 


made by two loaded carts : the king had ſent away 
his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, 
that he might ſee the preparations that were mak- 
ing for the queen's entry; all the pages. were gone 
round another way, except two, one of whom went 
before to clear the ſtreet, and the other had ſtept on 
one {ide to tie his garter. Ravaillac, who had fol- 
lowed the carriage, took this opportunity to effect 
his bloody deſign. He mounted on the coach- 
wheel, and with a two-edged Enife ſtruck the king 
over the ſhoulder of the duke d'Epernon. Henry 
exclaimed, I am wounded!” The daring aſſaſſin 
repeated the blow with greater violence, and 'the 
knife, penetrating the thorax, divided the vena 
cava, fo that the king expired immediately. Ra- 
vaillac was not perceived by any one while he per- 
petrated this horrid murder, ſo that he might have 
eſcaped; but he ſtood upon the wheel fixed like a 
ſtatue, with the bloody knife in his hand. A gen- 
tleman coming up would have put him to death 
immediately, but the duke d' Epernon called aloud, 
Save him on your. life, and the miſcreant was 
ſafely ſecured. On his examination, he boldly con- 
feſſed he murdered the king, 'becauſe he would not 
take up arms againſt the hugonots, and that his 
making war againſt the pope, was nothing leſs 
than making war againſt God; '* becauſe the 
pope. was God, and God was the pope.“ This fa- 
natical villain ſoon after ſuffered for his treachery, 
all the torments a human being is capable of ſup- 
porting. The diſcovery of the principle on which 


this regicide had been actuated gave james no ſmall | 
 uncaſineſs, and as the jeſuits were univerſally be- 


lieved to be the prime inſtigators in the bloody 


tragedy, the king thought it prudent to remove from 
his perſon men who held the moſt deteſtable of all 


doctrines. . A proclamation was therefore, iſſued, 
commanding all jeſuits and prieſts of the Roman 
perſuaſion, to depart, the kingdom, and all recuſants 
At the 
ſame time the juſtices of the peace in every county 


were ordered to adminiſter the oath of allegiance to 
all catholics. 


all c But theſe precautions did not divert 
James from exerting himlelf to improve the favi- 
gation and commerce of the kingdom, He en- 
couraged diſcoveries of every kind, that had the 
leaſt rendency to promote the happineſs of his peo- 
ple. He erected large ſtore-houſes for the benefit 


of victualling his ſhips and ſupplying them with 


military ſtores, and carried naval architecture to a 
much greater degree of perfection than it ever 
beſore had reached in England. His care for pro- 
moting the intereſt of the Eaſt India Company, 
muſt not be omitted. That company, incorpo- 
rated by queen Elizabeth, had hitherto ſubſiſted 
under great diſadvantages, from the difficulty and 
length of their voyages; but the large returns of a 


fortunate voyage, induced them to apply. to the: 


king for an enlargement of their charter, by which, 
they propoſed to augment the riches and ſtrength 
of the kingdom, and to deprive, the Turks. and 
Perſians of the commerce of the Eaſt Indies, James. 


entered into theſe ' conſiderations with an attention 
But all his great deſigns were blaſted in a 
moment by the poniard of an infamous aſſaſſin. Þ 
availlac had for ſome time followed the king in 
is excurſions, in queſt of an . of perpe- 
One morning he in- 

to ſtab Henry at the Feuillans, where he went | 
prevented by the interpo- | 
After dinner the || 
- 2 his | 
head upon his hand, was heard to ſay, My God! || 
_ t is this that will not ſuffer me to be at quiet? 


becoming the father of his people: he granted them a 
new charter, enlarged their patent, and formed them 
into a body corporate and politic. Vet, it mut be 
conſeſſed, James was much better. fitted to ſhine in 
a college than on a throne. His timidity and in- 
dolence rendered him little attentive to fpreign: 


affairs; but a, controverſy at Leyden made him. 


ſummon. up all his religious zeal, Vorſtius, a pro- 
feſſor of divinity, and a diſciple of Arminius, dif- 


fered from his Britannic majeſty, in deny ing chat 

men were condemned to everlaſtin torments,. 

the. ſecret, decrees of God, and in maintaining tl 

I doctrine of free-will, The royal diſputant therefore: 
attacked the. profeſſor with all the rage of rech 
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and preſumption. Apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences that might enſue from this ſcholaſtic con- 


tention, the States thought proper to deprive Vorſ—- 


tius of the chair he had filled with ſo much reputa- 
tion. The king was appeaſed by this mark of 
condeſcenſion in the States, though he charitably 
hinted to them, * that as to the burning of Yorf- 
tius for his blaſphemies 
to their own Chriſtian wiſdom; but ſurely never 
heretic better deſerved the flames,” The States, 
however, had too much ſenſe and humanity to un- 
derſtand his majeſty's meaning: they even procured 
a chair for the profeſſor in another univerſity. But 


amidſt theſe rheological diſputes, in which James 


as engaged, he forgot not a project he had formed 
1 Frith Fa, and hich Aid him more real 
honour than all his polemical divinity, This was 
an attempt to civilize the Iriſh, and to make them 
acquainted with the happineſs that attends a well. 
regulated ſociety, He began with aboliſhing the 
Iriſh cuſtoms, which fupphcd the place of laws; 
and having taken all the natives under his protec- 
tion, declared them free citizens, and proceeded to 
govern them by a regular adminiſtration. Statutes 
were eſtabliſhed, juſtice adminiſtered, oppreſſion 
baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders of every kind 
were ſeverely puniſhed. The whole province of 
Ulſter having fallen to the crown, by the attainder 
of the rebels, a company was eſtablithed in London 
for planting new colonies in that province, It was 
divided into moderate ſhares, the largeſt not ex- 
ceeding two thouſand acres : tenants were tran- 
ſported from England and Scotland ; and the Iriſh 
being removed from their hills and faſtneſſes, were 
ſettled in the open country, where they were taught 
huſbandry and the arts. By theſe means, Ulſter, 
from being the moſt wild and diſorderly province 
in Ireland, ſoon became the moſt cultivated and 
beſt civilized, In a word, after proceeding regu- 
larly, during the courſe of a few years, James came 
at length to govern by juſtice and the laws, a 
people who appeared incapable of acknowledging 
them. He frequently boaſted of the management 
of Ireland as his maſter-picce, and his vanity in this 
articular was not altogether without foundation ; 
it doubtleſs forms the moſt glorious monument of 


„o 

| e ſudden death of Henry prince 
A. P. 1612. of Wales, on the ſixth of 6 Barry 
diffuſed an univerſal grief throughout the nation, 
This young prince had not reached his eighteenth 
year, and yet poſſeſſed more dignity in his beha- 
viour, and commanded more reſpect, than even 
his father, with all his learning and experience. 
Endowed with a genius more refined, he devoted 
his time to thoſe ſtudies and diverſions, in a regular 
alternate courſe, which tended to embelliſh his 
mind, and habituate his body to martial and manly 
atchievements; and this, added to an clegant per- 
ſon, rendered him the delight of the Engliſh na- 
tion. Nor was this the only loſs the ſtate ſuſtained 
in the courſe of this year, The king's chief coun- 
ſellor, the earl of Saliſbury, died on the fourteenth 
of May. His death was a great misfortune to 
James, who was thereby deprived of a very able 
miniſter, and one perfectly acquainted with the 
diſpoſition and genius of the Engliſh, He was a 
nobleman of great parts, honour, and fidelity, a 
lover and encourager of virtue and learning in 
others. Soon aſter the death of the prince, the 
marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth to Frederic, the 
EleQor Palatine, ſerved to diſſipate the grief ocea- 
fioned by that melancholy event, This marriage 
Was celebrated with ſuch joy and ſeſtivity, that he 


expence of the nuptials amounted to fifty thouſand | 


unds : but it 2 an unhappy union to the 

ing and his ſon-in-law; for the Elector truſting to 

fo great an alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond 
. f 1 


and atheiſm, he leſt them 


by Overbury's friendly advice, he enjoy m 


nn 


his ſtrength, and the king was neither able 
willing to extricate him from his diſtreſſes. P. 
fate of Arabella Stuart was flill more deplorable 
than that of her kinfwoman Elizabeth, 6 


Amez to 


| whom ſhe was couſin-german, had ſeized on her 


poſſeſſions, and allowed her a penſion for her fur 
port. This unhappy lady, tired of ſuch dependence 
and urged by her youthful inclinations, married 
privately Seymour, grandſon to the earl of Hertford 
upon which both of them were apprehended T4 
found means to make their eſcape, one of them on 
board a French bark, and the other in a Neweaſlle 
collier. The unfortunate Arabella was retaken 
and conveyed to the Tower. The fatigue ſhe had 
ſuffered, the ſeverity of her treatment, and her dif. 
appointment, had ſuch a fatal effect upon her tender 
conſtitution, that ſhe immediately loft her ſenſes 
and ſoon after her life. The avowed cauſe of 
Arabelta's melancholy fate, was the jealouſy her 
conſanguinity gave to the crown, 
The court was now immerſed in 
ſenſuality, and nothing prevailed but + P. 1613, 
audy parade and thoughtleſs jollity, while the 
'ngliſh and Scottiſh dependants vied with each 
other in attaching the king to ſome favourite who 
might gain the aſcendancy over his weak mind 
and be the diſpenſer of his prodigal honours. The 
lord Hay, ſenſible that perſonal beauty would, in 
the eſteem of the king, preponderate every other 
accompliſhment, introduced Robert Carr, a youth 
who had been James's page in Scotland, Without 
mentioning him at court, he appointed him at a 
tilting match to preſent his device and buckler to 
the king, in hopes that he would pain that mo— 
narch's attention, On Carr's advancing to exccute 
his office, his horſe threw. him, and his leg was 
broke in the king's preſence. James approaching 
him, was ſtruck with the beauty of his perſon, and 
ordered him to be immediately lodged in the pa- 
lace, He reſorted after the tilting to his chamber, 
and frequently viſited him. during his confinement, 
James, highly conceited with his own wiſdom, 
pleaſed himſelf with thinking that, by his leſſons 
and inſtructions, this raw unexperienced youth 
would, in a little time, be initiated into all the pro- 
found myſteries of government, and equal his wiſeſ 
miniſters. James ſoon conferred on him honorary 
titles and lucrative offices. He knighted him, created 
him viſcount Rocheſter, beſtowed on him the gat- 
ter, brought him into the privy council, and at laſt 
honoured him with the ſupreme direction of all his 
buſineſs and political concerns; and while all his 
wiſeſt miniſters could with difficulty ſupport the 
exigencies of government, the king, with an un- 
ſparing hand, loaded this inſignificant youth with 
riches, Having given him an order to receive five 
thouſand pounds, for his own uſe, from the exche- 
quer, the earl of Saliſbury, to convince his majelly 
of his prodigality, invited him to dinner, and led 
him through a room, where the whole ſum in 
ſpecie lay on the table; the king, ſurprized at the 
light of ſo much gold, demanded for what uſe it 
was intended, when being told it was the money 
his majeſty had ordered to be given to the lord Ro- 
cheſter, he ſwore it was too much for any private 
man, and defired the treaſurer would give him only 
two thouſand pounds. James is ſaid to have ſoun 
his pupil to be ignorant even of the firſt rudiments 
of the Latin tongue; and that the monarch, lay ig 
aſide the ſceptre, inſtructed him in the principte 
of grammar. Carr was not ſo intoxicated vi 
advancement, as to be entirely inſenſible of his 
own ignorance and inexperience; he had therelore 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance and advice of a friend, a 
found, in Sir Thomas Overbury, a judicious _ 
ſellor, who inſtilled into him the principles of pro: 
dence and diſcretion. Thus, while be was goverpe 
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; fince, without incurring the hatred 

N eo ple! | 
Wen es "lin James aſcended the throne, than 
his friendſhip for the unhappy fa- 
who had ſuffered 


milie 
ring to the cauſe of Mary. Having reſtored 
fr Ek to his blood and dignity; and conferred 


ſing theearlof Eſſex to marry the 
Jady Frances Howard, the earl of Suffolk's daughter. 


— Mi. 


þ 


| favourite leave to marry the counteſs, 


he ſhould go abroad before conſummation, and paſs | | 
11 manner; and nothing was now wanting to complete 


he ret 
counteſs in the | ; 
of the admiration of the whole court: but on his 


moment could not, however, be concluded withour 
conlulting Overbury, who was accuſtomed to ſhare 
all Rocheſter's ſecrets. The friend, who had confi- 
dered his patron's attachment to the counteſs of Eſſex 


merely as an affair of E which he imagined 


would endear him to James, who liſtened with plea- 
ſure to the amours of his court, was greatly alarmed 
at Rocheſter's mentioning his deſign of marrying 
the counteſs, and uſed every argument to difſhade 
him from it. He repreſented how invidious and diffi- 
cult it would be for her to obtain a divorce from 
her huſband : the diſgrace of taking to his bed a 
profligate woman, who, after being married to a 


young nobleman of the firſt rank, had made noſcruple | 


ol proſſituting her character, to gratify a capricious 
and momentary paſſion ; and, in the zeal. of true 
friendſhip, he threatened Rocheſter with ſeparatin 


|  himſelt for ever from him, if he could be fo bli 


to his honour as to complete the intended marriage, 
This converſation Rocheſter had the folly to reveal 
to the counteſs of Eſſex; and on her giving vent to 
her rage againſt Overbury, he had alſo the weak- 
nels to (wear to be revenged on him, for the greateſt 
inſtance he could have given of a ſincere friendſhip. 
As ſome contrivance was neceſſary for the execution 
of their baſe reſolve, Rocheſter complained to the 

ing, that his own indulgence to Overbury had 
rendered him fo arrogant, that he ſhould be glad to 
gt rid of him; and therefore defired that he might 
f ent on an embaſſy to Ruſſia; which he repre= 
ONS as à retreat for his friend that would be both 
nd and profitable. When Overbury con- 
ulted him, he earneſtly diſſuaded him from ac- 
qe ng it, and promiſed to fatisfy the king if he 

ould be diſpleaſed at his refuſal ; to the king, 


on the other hand, he aggravated the infolence of 


verbury's conduct, and on the twenty-firſt of 

0 obne a warrant for committing him to the 

85 nien James intended as a ſlight puniſh- 
„ 7. 5 ; "oy 


1] their triumph bur t 


ment for his diſobedience. The lieutenant of the 
Tower, whom Rocheſter had put into that poſt 
to ſerve his purpoſe, confined Overbury ſo ſtrictly, 
that he was debarred the ſight of his neareſt rela- 
tions, and deprived of hearing what paſſed abroad 
during near fix months, which time he was per- 
mitted to live. This troubleſome counſellor being 
thus removed from the ſcene of action, the divorce 


| was ſolicited with ſuch ſueceſs, that the ſentence was 


ſoon pronounced; and the king not only gave his 


55 
but alſo 


created him earl of Somerſet, that her ſecond choice 
no more than thirteen, it was thought proper that 


might not be inſerior in dignity to her firſt. The 
nuptials were ſolemnized in the moſt magnificent 


death of Overbury, without 


1] which that implacable woman could not be ſatis- 
11 fied. She uſed every art to effect her bloody de- 
11 ſign; and at laſt prevailed both on her huſband and 
11 the earl of Northampton, her uncle, to engage in 


the atrocious deed of takin 
1] Several attempts were np, 
I purpoſe, but the ſtrength of Overbury foiled all the 
attacks of weak 


him off by poiſon. 
ngly made for this 


poiſons. At laſt nature gave way 


do repeated experiments, and he died in his priſon 

| on the ſixteenth of September, by a poiſoned 
clyſter. His interment was hurried on with the 
14- greateſt precipitation; and though the public enter- 
trained a ftrong ſuſpicion,” it was not till ſome years 
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end carried into execution. 
| was ſold for a thouſand pounds, and two hundred 
patents of that ſpecies of knighthood were diſpoſedof. 


| 
kf 
3 
7 


pedients proved inſufficient ; and the invention of 


ö 


after that the full 
brought to ag _ | 
The earl of Saliſbury having died 121 
the preceding year, the W ueſte and A. D. 16 4 
the earl of Suffolk ſucceeded him in the miniſtry; 
and the taſk of ſupplying an exhauſted treaſury 
falling to their lot, ſeveral projects were to this 
The title of baronet 


proof of the horrid crime was 


An inſerior order, with the title of knights of Nova 
Scotia, were ſold at three hundred pounds each. The 
dignities of baron, viſcount, and earl, were reſpectively 


| ſold at ten, fifteen, and twenty thouſand pounds: be- 


nevolences were exacted, to the amount of fifty-two 
rhoufand pounds; and theſe expedients proving in- 
ſufficient to ſupply the king's neceſſities, a public 
lottery, the fr of its kind in England, was a 

pointed to ſupply the deficieney: yet all theſe ex- 


the miniſtry being exhauſted, the king found him- 
ſelf obliged, though much againſt his inclination, 
to call a parliament, Great pains were taken to 
procure a majority and James, in the exordium 
of his ſpeech, compared himſelf to a mirror, which 


{ diſcovered his true intentions, and aſſured them, 


« that his integrity was like the whiteneſs of his 
robe; his purity, like the gold in his crown; his 
firmneſs and clearneſs, like the precious ſtones he 


| wore; and his affections like the redneſs of his 


heart ;” but his ſpeech was received coldly, and he 
himſelf obtained little ſatisfaction from this parlia- 


ment. The commons, ſtill animated by the ſame 


public ſpirit againſt the prerogative, determined to 
confine it within proper limits; and inſtead of 
ranting a ſupply, as deſired by the king, they re- 
umed the ſubject debated in the laſt parliament. 
Nor did they think their remonſtrances ſufficient: 
they even applied to the lords for a conference, 


in order to ſecure the liberty of the ſubject, by 


circumſcribing the unlimited er of the crown, 
Informed of their intention, and determined to ren- 
der their deſign abortive, James diſſolved the par- 


| liament, after about a ſeſſion of two months, in 


which not one ſtatute was enacted, nor any ſupply 
granted, In the ſpace of ſix hundred years, there 
are only three inſtances of the parliament's re- 
fuſing an aid to the crown, They were diſſolved 
on the ae” of June; after which James wreaked 
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his vengeance on the leading members, by throw- 
ing ſeveral of them into priſon, n: 

D re: The favourite, deprived of the ad- 
A. D, 1615. vantage of Overbury's counſel, found 


himſelf greatly embarraſſed in the management of 


public affairs, Though he had eſcaped the en- 
quiry of juſtice, he had not eſcapes} that remorſe, 
which, amidſt all the hurry and flattery of a court, 
Nuvg him with the tememprance of his ſecret crime. 
Somerſct, conſcious of the murder of his friend, re- 


ceived. ſmall conſolation from the enjoy ments of 


love, and the favour of his ſovereign., The graces 
of his youth and the gaiety of his manners gradually 
diſappeared-z his politeneſs and obliging manners 


were changed into ſullenpeſs and thoughtul ſilence. | 


Jon began to eltrange himſelf. from one who no 
onger contributed to his amuſements, The queen 
herſelf was inſulted by. this minion, and joined a 
party ſormed againſt him. After many conſulta- 


tions on the moſt likely method of effecting the J 
| 1] fix hundred thouſand pounds; 
new favourite. George Villiers, a young man, re- 
markable for. his beauty and effeminacy, was the | 
object choſen for this putpoſe. James firſt beheld | 
this. younger brother, of a good family, at a.co- | 
medy acted at Cambridge, where he was conſpi- | 
cuouſly placed, and immediately engaged the affec- 
tions of the king. Villiers was introduced to 
court, and ſoon weakened the influence of the fa. | 
vourite. He was immediately knighted, and made 


ruin of Somerſet, it was agreed to give the king a 


a gentleman of the bed-chamber, with the yearly 

enſion of a thouſand crowns, 
fall, and exerted all his influence to avert it; but 
his efforts were in vain; the diſcovery of Overbury's 
murder involved him in infamy and ruin. 
apothecary's apprentice, who. had made up the 
poiſons, having retired to Fluſhing, talked very 


 fres'y of this cruel tranſaction. His diſcourſe came 


- 


at length to the cars of Trumbal, the king's envo 


in the Netherlands, who ſent an account of it 15 | 


Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate, The evi- 
dence of 


lieutenant of the. Tower; and being of an in- 


triguing diſpoſition, ſhe drew the ſecret from him, | 
James affected to be aſtoniſhed at finding ſuch enor- 


mous guilt in a man whom he had admitted to his 


. bolom, and recommended to Sir William Coke, 


the chirf juſtice, a moſt rigorous ſcrutiny, telling 
him, „that Somerſet and his wife had made him a 
pimp to carry on their bawdry and murder; and 
commanded him to ſpare no man whatſoever ; 

adding, God's curſe be upon you and your's, if you 
ſpare any of them; and God's curſe be upon me 
and mine, if I pardon any of them.” Accordingly 
Welton, who had given Overbury the poiſoned tarts 
and jellies, and at laſt the clyſter; Mrs, Turner, 
chief confidant of the counteſs of Somerſet; Frank- 
lin, the apothecary who had prepared the poiſon; 
and Sir e ktwis, were apprehended, All 
theſe, together with, Somerſet and his counteſs, 
were convicted of the atrocious fact on the fulleſt 
evidence, Somerſet and his counteſs, notwith- 
ſtanding James's tremendous execration, after con- 
tinuing a long time in priſon, received not only a 
pardon, but a, penſion of four thouſand pounds a 


0 With this they retired into the country, and 


anguiſhed out old age in obſcurity -and infamy. 
Their guilty love was turned into hatred, and they 
lived together in the ſame houſe, without any inter- 
courſe or correſpondence with each other. | 
The fall of Somerſet made way for the advance- 
ment of Villiers, He was created duke of Buck- 
ingham, lord high admiral of England, conſtable of 
Windſor, | His family was alſo raiſed to the height 
of favour, honours, and riches, His mother ob- 


, 


The 


the boy was confirmed by the information 
of the counteſs of Shrewſbury, then a priſoner in the 
| Tower, That lady had found means to inſinuate 
| herſelt into the confidence. of Sir Jarvaiſe Elwis, 


Somerſct ſaw his 
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tained the title of counteſs of Bucki 
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brother was created viſcount Purbeck, 
of Somerſet, amounting to the ſum of 
thouſand pounds, and an eſtate of ninet 
pounds a year, gave credit and authority to his 
ceſſitous relations. Thus a profufion of ho an 
rendered Villiers raſh, precipitant, and oh 
while, at the ſame time, it increaſed the 1 
neceſſities, and obliged him to raiſe mone 
me obnoxious means. To recruit his e 
chequer, james delivered up the three ca... 
fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brilic, and "heap 
which had been delivered to queen Elizabeth, , 
pledges for a debt due to her from the States * 1 
the cone luſion of the truce between them and 8 | 
they had entered into an agreement with 155 
that this debt, which then amounted to eight hu 
dred thouiand pounds, ſhould be diſcharged - 
their paying forty thouſand pounds annually, ind 
hve years having clapſcd, the debt was reduced to 
| | and in fifteen years 
more it would have bcen finally diſcharged, fo that 
the remainder, which only amounted to the annyy] 
ſum of fourteen thouſand pounds, was all that ac 
crued to the king. Hence the Dutch now offered, 
on ſurrendering thoſe places, to pay him immegj. 
ately two hundred and fifty thouland pounds, ang 
to incorporate the Engliſh garriſon into their army; 
and this propoſal being accepted, they were eva. 
cuated on the fourtcenth of June, 1616, and fron; 
this period we may, date the full liberty of the 
Dutch republic, The ſmall ſum above-mentioned 
was ſoon diſſipated by ways unknown ; none of the 
king's debts were paid; the navy was not repaired; 
nor had any money been ſent to the army in Ireland, 
though their arrears formed the chief pretence for 
treating with the States. At length it was diſco. 
vered, that the lord treaſurer Suffolk had converted 
the greater part of the money received from Hol. 
land to his own uſe. He being father-in-lay to 
Somerſet, conſequently. no friend to Villiers, this 
opportunity to effect his ruin was readily embraced, 
Accordingly, the lord treaſurer was accuſed in the 
ſtar-chamber, of ſeveral miſdemeanors in the exe- 
cution of his office, and particularly of having em- 
bezzled large ſums of money, Sir Edward Coke, 
who carried on the proſecution againſt him for the 
crown, aggravated the charges brought againſt him, 
his extortions, his miſmanagement of the king's 
treaſure, his boldneſs in applying it to his on. 
uſe; the corruptions and artifices of his deputy 
Bingley. He then p:oduced ſeveral precedents of 
treaſurers who had been puniſhed for much lighter 
crimes than thoſe of the carl of Suffolk, and di- 
payer the dangerous conſequences that muſt reſult 
rom the corrupt adminiſtration of the public 
money. Had Suffolk thrown himſelf upon the 
mercy of the king, he would have been acquittcd; 


lent, 
Ing's 
} by the 
mpty ex. 


the king, 


but he endeavoured to invalidate the evidence 


brought againſt him, and to juſtify his conduct 
againſt the malignant accuſations of his enemies. 
He failed in the attempt; and his judges pronounced 
him guilty. He was fined thirty thouſand pounds, 
and condemned to impriſonment during the king's 
pleaſure, . Nor did his deputy eſcape : he was IC 
verely reprimanded, and fined two thouſand pounds. 
The friends of Somerſet were now no longer capa- 
ble of giving Villiers any diſturbance, Ibis new 
favourite began his influence oy filling all ide 
places about the court with his own creatures. The 
lord chief juſtice Coke was deprived. of his office, 
and his place was filled by Montague; and Bacon, 
on the death of Elleſmere, was appointed lol 
chancellor. , 


James, in the ſummer of this year, a D. 1617. 


reſolved to pay a viſit to his native 


country, in order to renew his ancient friendſhip, and 
to introduce that change ofeccleſiaſtical diſcipline and 
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r on which his heart was fixed. He had, 
0 hon, extorted from the Scotch clergy, 
of the juriſdiction of biſhops; 
received, though with great reluctance, 


[| 
actually marked particular parts of the territory, in 
hich he believed were mines of gold. 


va 
_ "4 


cual prefidents,”.0r moderators, in their ec- 


ino an ACKNOW 5 | 
: yy eccleſiaſtical cauſes; but nothing could be 
in | 


ar he principles of the preſbyterian 
_— 1 0 in ee he propoſed to 
e then aſſembled, that whatever his 
0 0 ſhould determine, in the external govern- 
70 5 the church, with the conſent of the arch- 
5 8 biſhops, and a competent number of the 
ane ſhould have the force of law, by which 
e "Nin eccleſiaſtical authority, had this bill 
1 would have been eſtabliſhed in its full EX= 
: % bur ſome. of the clergy proteſting againſt it, 
Tn dreading clamour and oppoſition, dropped 
| is 7 though by dint of authority, he had cauſed 
it 0 be paſſed by the lords of articles. Some time 
ws he aſſembled, al St. Andrews, a meeting of 
ne biſhops, and thirty-ſix of the moſt eminent 
lack to whom he declared his reſolution. They 
jimreated him rather 0 ſummon a general aſſembly 7 
vet this aſſembly, which met on the twenity-hfth of 
November, after the king's departure from Scot= 
had, eluded all his applications to carry his fa- 
vourite point. Indeed, in every ſtep of this affair, 
38 well as in all the general aſſemblies, the nation 
ewe the utmoſt averſion to all innovations. 
Hence every prudent man condemned the meaſures 
of the king, who by an. ill, timed zeal for ceremonies, 
had betrayed equal narrowneſs of mind; with thoſe 
whom he treated with the utmoſt contempt. James 
at the ſame time ſhocked the lovers of pure religion 
among the Engliſh, by iſſuing a proclamation to 
allow and encourage all kinds of lawful games and 
diverſions, after divine. ſervice on Sundays; which 


d jmpiety, | 5 : Te 
3 The ſentiments of the public re- 
A. D. 1616. ſpecting Sir Walter Raleigh were at 


reflect on the injuſtice of his ſentence, and were 
concerned, that a perſon of ſuch an enterprizing 


mired his unbroken activity, which at his age, and 


cute ſo great a work as his Hiſtory of the World, 
Notwithſtanding he was treated by his ſovereign 
with a barbarous indignity, he had on every oppor- 
tunity offered his ſervice, and, on many occaſions, 
had given uſcful advice, particularly with regard to 
ſornung the mind of prince Henry. He alſo re- 


ot his own compoſing. Theſe ſervices, added to 
the general good opinion of the people, forced from 
James a mitigation of his unjuſt treatment; his 


dulgencies with reſpect to his liberty; but Raleigh 
having before made over the conſiderable eftate of 
Sherburn to his ſon, the omiſſion of a word in the 
deed of conveyance made a flaw in young Raleigh's 
title, and the torteited lands reverted to the crown, 
| Raleigh's wife petitioned the king on this accaſion; 
when the anſwer he returned was, # I mun ha the 
lands, | mun ha the lands for Car.“ e 26023 
* Raleigh, who had enjoyed full liberty, by reaſon 
ol a coldneſs which ſubſiſted between.the courts of 
England and Spain, offered a project which pro» 
ited to recruit his* broken fortune, and flattered 


voyage to Guiana, in South America, and from his 
94 9 | : Ps 85 


his ſubjects conſidered as an inſtance of profaneneſs 


this time much changed. People had leiſure to 


under ſuch circumſtances, could undertake and exe- 


lands were. reſtored to him, and he had ſome in- 


the avarice of the king. He had formerly made a | 
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knowledge of the. country, had imbibed a notion, 
that it contained inexhauſtible riches. He had 


Upon the 


| ftrength of theſe conjectures, he offered to James 
Ty the plan of an expedition, which promiſed moun- 
tains of wealth, and it was eagerly. received by the 
king, though he, at the ſame time, aſſured Sar- 


miento, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that Raleigh ſhould 


de bound up by, his commiſſion, from all hoſtilities 


- againſt the Spaniards: and that if they were com- 
; mitted, he ſhould be delivered up to the reſentment 
of his catholic majeſty; but when the commiſſion 


was made out, it contained no caution apainſt at- 


tacking the Spaniards. Raleigh ſet ſail on the 


4 fourtcenth of Auguſt, with fourteen ſhips, all fitted 
out by private perſons; he hitnfelf venturing the 


covered the queen from a fit of illneſs by medicines | 


4 wreck of his broken fortune, belides an eſtate which 


| his wife had given up to him. After a tedious 
voyage, in which the adventurers experienced 


| forms, ſickneſs, and want of water, they reached 


the coaſt of Guiana, when new obſtacles oppoſed 
their obtaining the golden prize: The river Oroo- 
noko was too ſhallow for the large ſhips to ſail u 

it a diviſion of the force was unavoidable; the 
dred men, were ſent in queſt of the mines, whife 
Raleigh ſtaid behind with the large ones, to defend 
the mouth of the river againſt the Spaniards. The 
detachment was commanded by his ſon; and the 
pilotage entruſted to his old friend Keymis; who had 
lome knowledge of the river, On their landing at 
the appointed place, they were briſkly attacked by 
the garriſon of St. Thomas; but they repulſed the 
enemy, took, burned, and plundered the town, 'but 
with the lols of many men, and of young Raleigh. 
Among the plunder were found papers containing 
the whole of  Raleigh's ſcheme, which had been 
ſent to Spain by Sarmiento, to whom Jatnes had the 
weakneſs, to divulge it. This ſo enraged the 
ſoldiers, that refuſing to be conducted farther by 
Keymis; they returned to the place where their 
commander lay, without having ſearched for any 


had heard the news of his accumulated misfortunes; 
no leſs ſevere than the death of his ſon, the blaſting 
of all his hopes, and the danger he was in from the 
violence. committed on the Spaniſh town. In vain 


| mines. Before the return of Raleigh's forces, he 


did Keymis attempt to excule his conduct, who, in- 
ſpirit, ſhould, for the ſpace of thirteen years, have | 
(uſfered the rigours of confinement; and they ad- 


deſpair, put an end to his life, and this increaſed 


in Keymis an evidence to juſtiſy his conduct. Theſe 
diſorders were ſucceeded by a mutiny among the 
crew: ſome were for returning to England, and 
ſome againſt it: the unfortunate Raleigh was of the 
former opinion, and prevailed ſo far as to bring his 
remaining force home. James was ſoon made ac. 
quainted with all the circumſtances of the miſcar- 
riage ; and the artful Sarmiento did not fail to work 
upon his paſſions, by repreſenting, in lively colours, 
a war between the two nations, and a certain- 


artful inſinuations, the king iſſued a proclamation, 
declaring his. abhorrence of what had been tran. 


Raleigh landed at Plymouth; and having ſurren- 
dered himſelf, wrote a pathetic letter to the king, 
in which he ſtated his misfortunes in à clear and 
Juſt light ; but James was not to be moved by con- 
ſiderations of juſtice or compaſſion, being ſolel 


the two courts. The only queſtion was, how to 
compals it under the appearance of law, ' With this 


actions as odious as poſſible, A declaration, pub- 


5 | : b 
liſhed, by James on this ſubject, begins with afſetts 
a | | 7; „ 


| ſmaller veſſels, with a detachment of three hun- 


the perplexity of the unhappy adventurer, who loſt 


breach of the marriage contract. Alarmed by ſuch : 


acted ; however, notwithſtanding the proclamation, . 


actuated by the fear of a rupture with Spain. That 
power was bent on the deſtruction of Raleigh; and 
his death was to be the cement of friendſhip between 


view. the council endeavoured to render Raleigh's 
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Tur NEW axy COMPLETE HISTORY or 


ENGLAND, © 


rene 


ing, that kings are not bound to give an account of 


their actions to any but God; however, he declares, 

that he is willing to repreſent his proceedings in 
this affair to the world. He then urges ſeveral | 
charges; and, among others, that Raleigh's only || 
deſign was to plunder the Spaniſh ſettlements, Þ 
and to ſurprize their flects. Raleigh compoſed an 
t not- 
withſtanding this, on the eighteenth of October, in | 


unanſwerable apology for his conduct, 


the ſixty-ſixth year of his age, he was taken out of 


his bed, while in a fit of an ague, and brought up | 
to the king's bench. He attempted to make a de- | 
uſineh of his conduct in | 

the expedition; but was interrupted by the court, 
who told him, that the matter of the voyage had | 
nothing to do in the preſent caſe; and they con- 
þ He then | 

ſupplicated, in very pathetic terms, a reſpite of the | 
execution of the ſentence for a few days, that he 
might ſettle his private affairs, and vindicate his re- | 
tation; but an order was produced, ready figned | 


fence, by explaining the 3 


demned him upon a former ſentence. 


James, though at that time in Hertfordſhire, for 


his execution the next morning. Cruel as this haſte | 


was, it had no effect on the compoſure of Raleigh's 


mind, who met dcath with the greateſt intrepidity. | 


His manly philoſophical deportment, during the in- 
terval of his ſentence and execution, was uniformly 


calm ; nor leſs heroic was his behaviour when he j 


came upon the ſcaffold ; here he denied, with an 
| awful appeal to God, the heavy charges which had 
been laid againſt him; then feeling the edge of the 
axe, ſaid, “ It is a ſhort remedy, but a ſure one, 
for all ils; after which he received the fatal blow, 
with an indifference which left ſtrong impreſſions 
of veneration and eſteem in the hearts of all the 
ſpectators, His hard fate was regretted by the 
whole body of the nobility; and heightened the 
diſguſt which the public had long entertained to 
Eu, The execution of a man of merit, upon a 
entence originally illegal ; a ſentence whoſe rigour 
had been already felt, in the loſs of a large fortune, 
0 of fifteen years impriſonment; a ſentence which 
had been underſtood to have been pardoned, by the 


| beſides his having conſiderable forces, was ſon. in- 
| law to the king of England, and nephew to Prince 


| or Maurice, and marched with all his forces into 


was deſcended from a youngef branch of th. 
of Auſtria, and was a evlonsRomek, No ou 
with this adoption, he obliged him, throu © © 
means of the catholic -party, to reſign the 5400 ; 
crown of Bohemia; and by a partial call of 0 
States, in an aflembly compoſed of catholics wn 
tained the election, though he was not 10 a g 
ſovereign till aſter the emperor's death. The 1 
dom of Bohemia was now governed by a councy 
of papiſts, and the proteſtant party being treated in 
a very injurious manner, a general aſſembly of 1 
States demanded reparation for the injuries they had 
received, and then adjourned to ahother day, The - 
emperor's lieutenants attempted to prevent thei 
meeting again, but the States were ſo enraged at thi 
tyrannical oppoſition, that they ſeized the emperor' 
officers, and threw the moſt inſolent of them Out 
of the window. The Bohemians now flew to arms 
in defence of their religion, and of their ancient 
conſtitution. The kingdom of Hungary, and the 
neighbouring principalities, Sileſia, Moravia, Auf. 
tria, and Luſatia, took part in the quarrel, and , 
33 of diſcord, menacing a civil war, was univer. 
ally diffuſed throughout thoſe populous and mar. 
tial provinces. In the mean time Matthias died 
and Ferdinand obtaining the imperial dignity, all 
the catholic princes of the empire embraced his 
defence, and even Saxony, the moſt powerful of the 
proteſtants. Poland had likewiſe declared in his 
favour; as did alſo the king of Spain, who intereſt 
ing himſelf in the quarrel, prepared powerful ſuc. 
cours, and advanced large ſums for the ſupport of 
Ferdinand, and of the catholic religion. The States 
of Bohemia, alarmed at theſe vaſt preparations, 
began alſo to ſolicit foreign aſſiſtance, They caſt 
their eye upon Frederick, Elector Palatine; who, 


Maurice, who had almoſt an abſolute authority in 
the United Provinces, and offered him their crown, 
which he accepted, without conſulting either James 


Bohemia, to ſupport his new ſubjects. The news 
of theſe events no ſooner reached England, than it 
had different effects upon the king and his ſubjects. 
The people, animated by zeal for liberty, and ar- 
dently longing to relieve their proteſtant brethren, 


truſt and command lately conferred, was confidered 
as an inſtance of the utmoſt cruelty and meanneſs; 
and this, to forward an alliance which the whole 
nation deteſted, excited the greateſt indignation 


„ te. fl 


— — 


and contempt, james had conceived the moſt 
. ridiculous notion, that it was unworthy a prince of 


Walcs to marry any other than the Jaughter of a | 


king. Gondomar, the Spanith ambaſſador in Eng- 


land, in order to open a negociation, had dropped 


fome hints, that the infanta, Maria, would not be 
refuſed, if demanded for the king's fon; and in 


order to render the temptation irreſiſtible to the | 
neceſſitous monarch, he gave the greateſt hopes, 


that an immenſe dowry would be the portion of that 
princeſs, The deſire of accompliſhing ſo advan- 
tageous a treaty, induced James to embrace the 

ropoſal with the greateſt avidity ; and after many 
formalicle and ſcruples had been diſcuſſed by the 
Spaniſh counci}, certain articles were tranſmitted 
by lord Digby, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Madrid, 
for his approbation. But, in this tranſuction, the 
whole intention of the Spaniſh court ſeems to have 
been only to amuſe the king, in order to prevent 


his ſending a powerful aſſiſtance to the proteſtants 
of Germany. | 

A commotion was excited, which threatened their 
ruin 2 the ſentiments of liberty never prevailed 
more ſtrongly in Europe than at this period: even 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Auſtria, were as jealous of 
their rights as the Engliſh themſelves. The ſpirit of 
independence had taken root in Germany ever ſince 
the reign of Charles V. The emperor Matthias 
polleſſed the crown of Bohemia; and, to pleaſe the 
catholics, adopted Ferdinand, his couſin-german, 
who was arch-duke of Gratz, for his fu , who 

2 


— 8 


were fired with impatience to enter as parties into 


Prague, had fled with his 7 into Holland; 


Horace Vere, he had reduced the greateſt patt 
of that principality. | 


the quarrel; but the king, whoſe ambition was 
ſolely centered in the Spaniſh match, had oppoſite 
diſpoſitions. In the mean time, affairs were hal- 
tening to a criſis. Ferdinand levied a great force, 
commanded by the duke of Bavaria and the count 
of Bucquoy, who advanced into Bohemia; and 
Spinola aſſembled a veteran army of thirty thouſand 
men in the Netherlands, The news reached 
England almoſt at the ſame time that Frederick, 
being defeated in the great and deciſive battle of 


and that Spinola had invaded the Palatinate, where 
meeting with no reſiſtance, except from ſome princes 
of the union, and from two thouſand four hundred 
Engliſh, under the command of the brave Sir 


Anne of Denmark, James's queen, 7 
did not live to knaw the 3 ruin A. P. 1619 
of her daughter's fortune, ſor her death happened 
in the beginning of this year, in the ſorty-fifch of 
her age, She was of a vain and haughty temper, a 
the court amuſements, which were under her direc 
tion, were pompous and gaudy, without any degree 
of taſte or propriety : but as ſhe had little influence 
over her huſband, ſhe eſcaped the odium which fell 
on all who had the management of public affairs. 
Murmurs and complaints againſt the king's neu- 


| trality and inactivity now roſe high, and this James 
| attempted to turn to his own pecuniary wo 


is / : | : 
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oding an aid towards the recovery of the 
fn Vat whether the people thought. this: 
only a, pretext, or "whether they w 
its being demanded; when it was too late to expect 
ſucceſs, the king got little from his ſubjects by this 


ſtratagem. 


3 It was now ſaid publicly, that he 
A. D. 1020. 


had not only deprived the Elector of 


that aſſiſtance which the Engliſh were willing to 


afford him, but had alſo deterred other princes from 
ſoouſing his quarrel. We cannot ſurmiſe that James 
: as unwilling to preſerve the Palatinate; but he was 
ſo much governed by the artful Gondomar, that he 
was perſuaded the moſt effectual expedient for that 

-ooſe, was the marriage of his ſon with the Infanta 
p bon and that the treaty he was negotiating 
to that end would infallibly miſcarry, if he took 
any vigorous meaſures in favour of the Elector. 
Belides, his averſion to war rendered him proud 
of the title of the pacific king; but he never conſi- 
dered that his puſillanimity tended only to expoſe 
him to contempt: he never imagined that the 
Spaniſh match itſelf was attended with ſuch diffi- 
culties, that all his art of negotiation would not be 


able to remove. 

A parliament being now found the 
A, P. 1621. only reſource that could furniſh large 
ſupplies, writs were iſſued for ſummoning that 
great council of the nation, which aſſembled on 
the twenty-firſt of January, James opened the 
ſeſſion with a long ſpeech from the throne, wherein 
he enumerated the duties of a parliament, expa- 
tiated on his preſſing wants, and demanded ſupplies 
for the relief of the Palatinate. The commons, 
highly-incenſed againſt the ambitious views of the 
houſe of Auſtria, voted the king two ſubſidics, 
with which James was ſatisfied for the preſent. 
This affair being diſcuſſed, the commons received 
petitions againſt the increaſe of popiſh recuſants, 
monopolies, and projectors. - The king had farmed 
to certain individuals the power of licenſing taverns 
and public-houſes ; and granted to Sir Giles Mom- 
peſſon and Francis Michel, an excluſive patent for 
the ſale of gold and ſilver lace. . By virtue of this 
privilege, they had been guilty of ſuch ſcandalous 
frauds and extortion, that upon complaint being 
made to the upper houſe, they were ordered to be 
committed to priſon. Mompeſſon, however, found 
means to eſcape; but he was degraded from the 


honour of knighthood, and his eſtate confiſcated. ' 
His companion in iniquity was ſentenced to do 
public penance in the ſtreet, ſitting on horſeback 


with his face towards the tail, to pay a fine of a 
thouſand pounds, and to be impriſoned for life. 
By theſe vigorous proceedings of the two houſes 
againſt the delinquents, James began to fear for 
his favoltrite, who had been the author of theſe 
monopolies. 'He therefore went to the houſe of 
peers; and in a ſpecch filled with the moſt af- 
lectionate expreſſions, aſſured: the parliament, that 
had he known of theſe grievances, he would have 
puniſhed the authors with the utmoſt ſeverity ; at 
the ſame time cautioning the houſe not to credit 
every report, leſt the innocent ſhould ſuffer inſtead. 
of the guilty, The houſe underſtood his meaning, 
and endeavoured not to trace the evil to its 
lource, In a ſhort time after, lord chancellor 


Bacon, viſcount St. Albans, was impeached by 


the commons : upon which the king again repaired 


to the houſe,” and in a ſpeech repreſented the ne- 


celſity of puniſhing corrupt judges; and ſolicited 
ſarther ſubſidies, kr the apple granted by the 
Burdon, were already expended in ſubſiſting the 

«tor Palatine and his family, who had taken 
refuge in Holland. He obſerved, that large ſums 
»Ould be neceffary for deſraying the expence of 
ending extraordinary ambaſſadors to all the courts 


| Nee as well as in maintaining an army to 
37. g | 


or whether they were diſguſted at J 


| tention and vigilance. 


* 


act with vigour, if the negotiations proved abor= 
tive: and concluded with proteſting, that he would 
not diſſolve the parliament till all the affairs then 
under conſideration. ſhould be fully determined. 
Bacon was a nobleman equally admired for the 
greatneſs of his -genius, and beloved for his cour- 
teous and affable demeanor : but his want of 
economy, and his indulgence tor his ſervants, had 


involved him in debts; and in order to ſupply his 


neceſſities, he had been tempted to take bribes 


from ſuitors in chancery; It is, howeveraffirmed; 


that notwithſtanding this enormous abuſe, he ſtill 
maintained, in the ſeat of juſtice, an unſhaken 
integrity; and had given ſuch juſt and equitable _ 
decrees, - that none of them were ever afterwards 
queſtioned or reverſed. Conſcious of his guilt, 
he implored the mercy. of his judges, and en- 
deavoured; by a general confeſſion, to avoid the 
ſhame of a public enquiry. But the lords were 
inexorable, and infiſted on a full confeſſion of all 
his corrupt practices. He acknowledged twenty- 
eight articles, and was condemned to pay a fine 
of forty. thouſand pounds; to be impriſoned in 
the Tower during his majeſty's pleaſure; to be for 
ever incapable of enjoying any office or ermploy- 
ment, and of fitting any more in parliament. 
This ſevere ſentence he ſuzvived five years; and 
being ſoon after releaſed from his confinement, he 
retired into the country, and diſplayed ſuch abili- 
ties in literature, as have thrown a vail over his _ 
guilt, or rather his weakneſs: his genius only is 
admired by poſterity. He has left a ſtriking leſſon 
to thoſe of the human ſpecies who'are born for the 
inſtruction of mankind, how much preferable the 
exerciſe of their talents is to the attractions of am- 
bition. The bold ſpirit of the commons was 
growing imperceptibly. Nothing eſcaped their at- 
| It was in this parliament 
the two parties, afterwards known by the names 
of Whigs and Tories, were firſt formed; and of 
whom it may be ſaid, that if they have often 
threatened the government with total diſſolution, 


they have, notwithſtanding, been the real cauſe of 


its conſtant life and vigour, Under the princes 


of the houſe of Tudor, the great council of the 


nation were, in reality, nothing more than ſlaves 
to the court. Though they retained the privilege 
of making laws and granting the peoples money, 
they ſuffered themſelves to be led into the moſt 
paſſive obedience, Without emulation, without 
principle, without zeal for the ſecurity of the 
ſubject, without ſpirit, in public buſineſs, they 
ſeemed ignorant of the Engliſh conſtitution, as 
founded on Magna Charta, or at leaſt abandoned 
it to the abſolute power of the ſovereign. But 
now the ſpirit of liberty, or rather of indepen- 
dence, "revived, and every 1 8 of govern- 
ment became a ſubject of diſcuſſion. The com- 
mons enquired into the ſmalleſt grievances, and 
examined the rights of the crown even in the 
minuteſt articles. They drew up a ſpirited re- 
monſtrance, which they propoſed to preſent to his 
majeſty, wherein they obſerved, * That the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria threatened the liberties of 
Europe; that the progreſs of the catholic religion 
in England occaſioned the moſt alarming appre- 
henſions, leſt it ſhould once more gain the aſcen- 
dant in the kingdom; that the king's lenity, 
towards the profeſſors of that religion, had in- 
creaſed their arrogance and preſumption; that the 
uncontrouled conqueſts made by the Auſtrian 
family, had raiſed the expectations of the Engliſh 
papiſts ; while the expectation of the Spaniſh match' 
inſpired them with the moſt ſanguine hopes of pro- 
curing, if not a final eſtabliſhment, at lea 
entire toleration of their religion,” They then 
n humbly to offer to his majeſty the ſol- 

ing remedies againſt theſe growing evils; 
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* That he fhould immediately undertake the 
defence of the Palatinate by force of arms; that 
he ſhould declare war againſt Spain, whole atms 
and riches formed the chief bulwark of the catholtc 
religion in Europe; that he would engage in no 


negotiations for the marriage of his fon, but with 


a proteſtant princeſs ; that the children of popiſh 
recuſants ſhould be taken ſrom their parents, and 
committed to the cate of proteſtant teachers and 
ſchoolmaſters ; and that the fines and confifcations 
to which the catholics were ſubject by, the law, 
ſhould be enacted with the utmoſt rigour,” James, 
who was at Newmarket when he heard of this un- 
recedented remonſtrance, immediately wrote a 
etter to the ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked 


the houſe for debating openly on matters far above 


their reach and capacity, and ſtrictly forbad them 
to meddle with any thing that regarded his govern- 
ment or deep matters of ſtate; and eſpecially not 
to touch on his ſon's marriage with a daughter of 
Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or 
any of his friends and confederates. In order the 
more to intimidate them, he mentioned the im- 
priſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys ; and though he 
declared that his confinement was not owing to any 


offence committed in the houſe, yet he plainly told | 


them, That he thought himſelf juſtly entitled 
to puniſh every miſdemeanor in parliament, as well 
during its ſitting, as after its diſſolution ; and that 
he 
white infolent behaviour ſhould give occaſion for 
offence.” - This letter threw the houſe- into a 
flame, They knew their own ſtrength too well to 
be intimidated at James's menaces. Inſtead of re- 
tracking what they had done, they entered with 
greater freedom than ever on the national grievances, 
and the dangerous ftate of the reformed religion 
both at home and abroad, They formed a new 
remonſtrance, drawn up indeed in very reſpectful 
terms, bat not leſs bold and ſpirited than the 
former. After reminding him with the chearful- 
neſs with which they undertook to affiſt him in the 
defence of the Palatinate, they obſerved, * That 
their zeal for the proteſtant religion, and the in- 
tereſt of his majeſty's family, had induced them 
to repreſent the dangers with which both were 
threatened, and to point out remedies for thole 
evils ; that by his letter to the ſpeaker, he ſeemed 
determined to deprive them of the parliamentary 
liberty to ſpeak freely in the houſe, and alſo of 
the juriſdiction which the houſe exerciſed over its 
own members; they therefore begged he would 
not violate a 8 which was their undoubted 
right, and which they inherited from their an- 
ceſtors ; a right which he himſelf had confirmed 
in his ſpeeches to the parliament, and without 
which it would be impoſlible to diſcuſs and deter- 
mine the affairs that might fall under their cogni- 
zunce.“ This reſolute anſwer in the commons, 
raiſed every ſpark of regal pride in the compoſi- 
tion of James. His anſwer was ſhort, peremptory, 
and ſuitable to that ſpirit of kingly power which 
filled his breaſt, After explaining his intentions 
with regard to the prerogative in very clear and 
explicit terms, he concluded his reply, with regard 
to the rights and privileges of parliament, in the 
following manner: © And although we cannot 
allow the ftile, calling it your undoubted right 
and inheritance, but could rather have wiſhed you 
had ſaid, that your privileges were derived from 
the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us 
(for moſt of them grew by precedents, which 
rather. ſhew toleration than inheritance) yet we are 
pleaſed to give our royal aſſurance, that, as long 
as you continue yourſelves within the limits of 
your duty, we will be as careful to maintain and 
preſerve your lawful liberties and privileges, as 
any of aur anceſtors were, nay, as to preſerve our 


tended, for the future, to chaſtiae every man | 
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on foyal prerogative z ſo as your houſe 


privilege, if not plainly denied, yet confi 


| might be ſorfeited by abuſe, and they had 
| abuſcd it, 


} which daily happen within this realm, 
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have need to beware to trench upon th 
tive of the crown, which would enſorce 
juſt king, to retrench them of their 
that would pare his prerogative and the 
his crown. But of. this we hope there will n 

be caufe given.” 'The houſe of commons jp 
juſtly alarmed. They ſaw their title to 8 


dered at 


leaſt as very precarious. He plainly told 


already 
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They therefore reſolved to 
ſupply, till they received ſatisfaction fro 
for the breach of their privileges, and drew 
the following | proteſtation, which is ſo ver : 
markable, that it will be neceſſary to give it 7 p l 
length. The commons now aſſembled in 0 
liament, being juſtly occaſioned thereunto, 2 
3 ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and privile es 
of parliament, among others here mentioned 0 
make the following proteſtation: That the her. 
ties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of parliament 
are the antient and undoubted birth-right and 
inheritance of the ſubjects of England; ang that 
the urgent and arduous affairs concerning the kin 
ſtate, and defence of the realm, and of the church 
of England; the maintenance and making of 
laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances, 
| ar 

ſubjects and matter of council and debate 1 
liament, and that in the handling and proceedin 
of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 8 
parliament hath, and of right ought to have 
freedom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and 
bring to concluſion the ſame; and that the 
commons in parliament have like liberty ang 
freedom to treat of theſe matters, in ſuch order 
as in their judgment ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that 
every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom 
from all impeachment, impriſonment, and mo- 
leſtation (other than by cenſure of the houſe 
itſelf) for or concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning, 


or declaring of any matter or matters touching the 


parliament or parliamentary buſineſs, And that if 
any of the ſaid members be complained of and 
queſtioned for any thing done or faid in patlia- 
ment, the ſame is to be ſhcwn to the king, by the 
advice and affent of all the commons aſſembled in 
parliament, before the king give credence to any 
private information.“ ' 
James. hurried to town from Newmarket, deter- 
mined to exert the regal authority with which he 
was intruſted, and convince the commons that 
they had e too far in aſſerting their li- 
berlies. On his arrival, he ſent immediately for 
the journal book of the commons, and before the 
council, tore out, with his own hand, the above 
proteſtation, which he conſidered as an inſult on 
his prerogative. At the ſame time he declared it 
abſolutely null and void, becauſe it was voted 
tumultuouſly at a late hour, and in a very thin 
houſe ; and becauſe it was expreſſed in ſuch general 
and ambiguous terms, as might be conſidered as a 
ſufficient foundation for the moſt enormous crimes, 
and extended to the moſt unwarrantable uſurpa- 
tions on the prerogative of the crown, Soon 
after he diſſolved the parliament by proclamation, 
in which he made an apology to the public for his 
whole conduct. Some of the leaders among the 
commons he committed to priſon, and ſent other? 
to execute a commiſſion in Ireland. At laſt be 
ohibited all diſcourſe on public affairs, as if be 
ad power to prevent the people from men's on 
thoſe ſubjects in which they were moſt intereſted; 
an authority enjoyed not by the moſt deſpote 
monarch. 1 
James had already ſeen the con- 
ſequence of fruitleſs negotiations in 
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jough he ſtill purſued the ſame plan 
hich 2 a rendered him ſufficiently con- 
WRC tible. He diſpatched Digby to ape 
Ii a ceſſation of hoſtilities. The miniſter 
. to the duke of Bavaria, who com< 
dich Jed che Auſtrian armies. The duke told him 
man 1 needed no treaty for that purpoſe, ſince 
dogiltier were already ceaſed by his having taken 
1 0 fion of the Palatinate, which he intended to 
Fe ul a final accommodation ſhould take place 
dae the contending parties. Notwithſtanding 
his groſs inſult, and though every circumſtance 
4 = to convince 75 that the emperor in- 
galtrioulſy eluded all his applications, that weak 
1 narch had the meannels to follow Ferdinand 
F h all his evaſions, and renew the conferences 
u Bruel Frederic, finding the pacific endea- 
i s of his father-in-law wete ineffectual, em- 
braced ſome favourable circumſtances ariſing from 
the expiration of the truce between Spain and the 
States-General, and the jealouſies of the Germans, 
excited by the "increaſing power of the houſe of 
Auſtria, to make a final e 
his dominions. Three conſiderable armies were 
raiſed, and commanded by three able generals, 
Chriſtian, duke of Brunſwick, the prince of Baden, 
and eount Mansfeldt. But the ſame ill ſucceſs ſtill 
rſued the unfortunate Frederick. Count Tilly, 
at the head of the Imperial army, defeated the 
duke of Brunſwick, and ſoon after the prince of 
Baden. Mansfeldt, though his army was greatly 
inferior in numbers, ſtill continued the war; but 
not being ſupported with money either by the 
' Palatinate or the king of England, he could act 


Germany, 


only on the defenſive. Theſe misfortunes, joined 


to the perſuaſions of James, who was deſirous that 


his ſon-in-law ſhould lay down his arms, entirely 


diſheartened that prince, who retired to Sedan, 
where he remained an unwelcome gueſt, with his 
uncle the duke of Brunſwick,” Count Mans feldt 
was diſmiſſed from his employment; and that 
famous general retired with his army into the Low 
Countries, where he was received into the pay of 
the States-General. In the mean time the weak- 
| neſs of James rendered him contemptible in every 
court of Europe; it was even extended ſo far as 
to paint him ſometimes with a ſcabbard without a 
ſword, and ſometimes with a ſword which a number 


of perſons were trying in vain to draw out of the 
ſcabbard. 


Tho king of Bohemia was erſuaded, that a 


vigorous oppoſition always bids faireſt for ob- 
taining equitable terms; yet the repeated requeſts 
of his father-in-law had forced him to abandon 
his maxim, and now, when it was too late, he 
repegted of his folly, Count Tilly, after the re- 


treat of Mansfeldt, loſt not a moment to harraſs | 


the Palatinate. He beſieged and took Heidelberg, 
the richeſt city in it, and ſent its fine libraries of 
books to Rome. The caſtle was bravely defended 
by Herbert, an Engliſh colonel, who, after per- 

forming prodigies of valour, was killed with a 
muſquet ball. Tilly next made himſelf maſter of 
Manheim, notwithſtanding the noble defence made 
by the garriſon, commanded by Sir Horace Vere. 
James now gave up all thoughts of recovering the 
Palatinate from the Emperor. But he ſtill flat- 


tered himſelf, that if he could accompliſh his ſon's 


marriage with the Infanta of -Spain, he ſhould be 
able to obtain, by the aſſiſtance of that court, the 
territories of his ſon-in-law, and reinſtate him in 
his former dignity, Ferdinand, however, deter- 
mined to prevent him from executing his project. 
He aſſembled a diet at Ratiſbon, in which he de- 


Clared „That the Elector Palatine, having been 


guilty of high-treaſon, his eſtates, goods, and dig- 
aities, were forfeited ; but being unwilling to di- 


Minilh the number of electors, he ordered that. 


the emperof, | 


ort for the recovery of | 
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was boaſting of his ſuperior wiſ 


j 
Maximilian of Bavaria ſhould be inveſted with 
the EleQorate Palatine.” In Spain, Digby, earl of 
Briſtol, had the ſole management of the nego- 
tiation for the marriage. Briſtol was a nobleman 


of great abilities, and had formerly 1 8 Shin 


of entering into any engagements with Spain; 
but appeared h6w ſo convinced of the ſincerity of 


that court, that he wrote a letter to James, feli- 


citating him on the entire accompliſhment of his 
views and projects: a daughter of Spain, whom he 
e as extremely amiable, would ſoon, he 
ſaid, be conducted into England, and bripg with 
her an immenſe fortune of two millions, a ſum 
four times greater than was ever given with any 
other princeſs. The truth is, that the court of 


Spain had hitherto carried on the Hegotiation 
merely to amuſe the Engliſh monarch; but per- 


ceiving that James was determined, on any terms, 
to complete the alliance, it was thought that ſo 
favoutable an opportunity of reſtoring the catholic 
faith in England ſhould not be neglected, as it 
ſeemed more than probable it might eaſily be 
effected, by means of the Infarita, And her nume 
rous train of domeſtics and dependants, who were 
to enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. Purſu- 
ant to this reſolution, the behaviour of the Spaniſh 
court was now entirely changed, and appeared ay 
eager to conclude the negotiation, as before to fine 
excuſes for deferring it. The only difficulty con- 
ſiſted in extorting from the Engliſh monarch ſuck 
conceſſions as might contribute to complete the 
favourite deſign, and which the impatience of 
James gave the greateſt reaſon to W aud that the 
only obſtacles that now remained to the completion 
of the marriage, were thoſe relating to religion. 
The earl of Briſtol, ever fince his arrival in Spain, 
had been employed in ſettling thoſe preliminaries. 
At laſt the court of Spain made their final de- 
mands with regard to that particular, and the earl 
of Briſtol ſent them immediately to his maſter. 
James made ſome difficulty of agreeing to theſe 
articles; but his deſire of completing the marriage 
at laſt got the better of his prudence ; he ſigned 
the articles, and ſent them back to Spain. 
Among all the conceſſions favourable to the 
catholics, none gave greater diſguſt to the Engliſh 
than that in which the king engaged that the 
children of the prince and the Infanta ſhould be 
educated by their mother till they were ten years 


of age; a condition which could only be ſtipulated 


with a view of implanting in their tender minds 
the ſtrongeſt prejudices in favour of the Romiſh 
religion; and though ſo early an age might ſeem 
little ſuſceptible of any laſting impreſſions, yer the 


ſame motive which prompted the Spaniſh monarch 


to inſert it ſhould have induced the king of 
England to reject it. Beſides the public treaty, 
there were ſeveral private articles, by which both 
the king and prince of Wales engaged to ſuſpend 
the penal laws againſt the catholics ; to obtain 


a repeal of them from the parliament, and to to- 


lerate the exerciſe of the 
* 5 | 
Jothing was wanting to conclude 5 
the vio e but the 3 diſpen- A. D. 1624. 
ſation, which was conſidered merely as a formality. 
Elated by this ſucceſs, James triumphed in his 
pacific councils, and conſoled himſelf for the con- 
tempt he had incurred in all the courts of Europe, 
aving 1 ſuffered his ſon-in-law to be 
ſtripped of his eſtates and eG 
om and ſagacity, 
his flattering proſpects were ruined by the raſhneſs 
of a man whom he had raiſed from a private ſtation, 
to be the curſe of himſelf, his family, and his 
people. 5 5 „ 
Buckingham, who was now as much in favour 
with the prince as with the king, and * 8 i 
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direct all the affairs of the Kingdom, was envious. 
of the great credit obtained b 
Spaniſh negotiation. 
therefore determined, to ſupplant him, or, at leaſt, 


to ſhare in the honour of concluding a treaty ſo 


agreeable to the king. He' perſuaded the prince 


to undertake a journey to the court of Madrid in | 
erſon, in order to bring home his miſtreſs the 


nfanta. He repreſented to him, that the romantic 


nature of the adventure could not fail of attracting ' 


the admiration and affeftion of that monarch and 
his ſubjects, and of introducing him to the princeſs 
under the character of a fond lover, rather than of 
a ſtately huſband ; that the negotiation with regard 
to the Palatinate, which had hitherto languiſhed in 
the hands of '' miniſters, would quickly be termi- 
nated by ſo illuſtrious” an agent, ſeconded by the 
mediation and entreatics of the grateful Infanta : 
that the Spaniſh generoſity, excited by ſo uncom- 
mon an inſtance of truſt and confidence, would un- 
doubtedly make conceſſions far beyond what could 
He expected from political views and conſiderations. 
With theſe generous and romantic ideas, ſor pecu- 
liarly adapted to the minds of youth, Charles em- 
braced the propoſal with rapture, and it was agreed 
to make application to the king for leave to carry 
the deſign into execution immediately. They choſe 
the moment when James was in the moſt kind and 
jovial humour; and, by importunities, rather than 
the force of their reaſons, they extorted from him 
a haſty and unguarded conſent. But the prince and 
Buckingham had hardly left the king, before he 
repented of his weakneſs : every difficulty occurred 
with a peculiar force, and the danger to which the 
'prince's perſon muſt be expoſed, affected him in a 
very ſenſible manner, He reflected, that however 
ardonable this romantic expedition might be con- 
ſidered in youth, it muſt reflect diſgrace on mature 


age : that if the profeſſions of the Spaniſh monarch | 
were ſincere, a few months only muſt finiſh the ne- 
gotiation, and bring the Infanta to England, with- | 


out expoling his only ſon, the heir of his crown, the 
prop of his age, to ſo dangerous an undertaking ; 
and if he was not ſincere, the loſs would be abſo- 


lutely irtetrievable. James therefore determined to 


recal his promiſe, and prevent, by a timely oppo- 
ſition, an undertaking which, if unfortunate, mult 
render him at once both infamous to his people, 


and ridiculous to all poſterity. Accordingly when | 


the prince and Buckingham returned for their diſ- 
atches, James informed them of the reaſons which 
ad prevailed upon him to change his reſolution, 
and begged they would bury all thoughts of ſo ri- 
diculous an adventure in the pit of forgetſulneſs. 
The prince was greatly affected at this diſappoint- 
ment, but anſwered only with tears. Buckingham 
aſſumed the air of authority, and told the king that 
this retraction of his promiſe, ſo ſoon aſter it was 
iven, muſt render all his declarations for ever after 
ſuſpected ; that the word of a king ought to be 
ſacred, and never broken but by the moſt powerful 
reaſons, or abſolute neceſſity. The king, who was 
unable to make any effectual oppoſition to the de- 
ſigns of the prince and favourite, renewed his con- 
| ſent; proper directions were given for the journey, 
and the prince, with Buckingham, and their two 
attendants, Sir Francis Cottington, the prince's 
ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of his 


bed-chamber, with Sir Richard Graham, maſter of 


the horſe to Buckingham, paſſed, diſguiſed and un- 
diſcovered, through France. They even ventured 
to appear ina court ball at Paris, where Charles ſaw 

the princeſs Henrietta, then in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, On the eleventh day after their de- 

parture they reached Madrid, where every body 
Was ſurprized at a ſtep ſo very unuſual among the 
princes of that age. Penetrated with gratitude for 


” 


the unbounded confidence repoſed in him by the 
p | 


Briſtol in the 
The ambitious favourite 


ceeded accordin 


\ Senſible of the affronts he had 


_ 


1 


r 
ly after 
him the 


partmentz 
the prince 
mony were 


| | palace ag wor, 
common at the coronation of the ki Cre 


Nt HS e e, tot hy ings of Spain; 
and the council received public orders to obey hi f 
as the king himſelf, Every kind of rejoiciry ua 
uſed throughout the kingdom; and all the prifong 
were thrown open, that even thoſe who before lan. 
guiſhed in confinement might ſhare in the general 
Joy. Nor was any advantage taken of the prince 
preſence, to impoſe any harder condition of the 
treaty. In the mean time pope Gregory XV. who 
had granted the diſpenſation, died, and Urban VIII 
was placed -in the pontifical chair. This event jn. 
duced the nuncio not to deliver the diſpenſation till 
it could receive the ſanction of Urban; who hopin 
that ſome expedient might be diſcovered, during the - 
prince's reſidence in Spain, to effect his converſion 
to the catholic faith, delayed the diſpenſation, Such 
a dilatory method of proceeding, occaſioned great 
uncaſineſs, both to the king of England as the 
prince. Philip perceived it, and neglected nothing 
in his power to diſſipate every apprehenſion, and 
prevail upon the prince to wait till the diſpenſation 
could be procured from the court of Rome; but 
at the ſame time, he made not the leaſt difficulty 
of granting him permiſſion to return. He even 
cauſed a pillar to be erected on a ſpot where they 
parted, as a monument of their mutual friendſhip, 
And the prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of 
all the articles in the marriage treaty, ſet out, at. 
tended by a numerous train of the Spaniſh nobility, 
for St. Andero, where he embarked on board an 
Engliſh veſſel, ſent by the king for that purpoſe, 
No prince could more engage the affections of the 
Spaniards than Charles, His character, compoſed 
of decency, reſerve, modeſty, and ſobriety, rendered 
him very agrecable to that people, They were in love 
with his unparalleled confidence, and the romantic 
gallantry he had practiced towards their princeſs, 
At the ſame time his advantageous figure, and the 


| blooming graces of youth that adorned his counte- 


nance, endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, 
and made deep impreſſions on the heart of the 
Infanta. Had the character of Buckingham been 
equal to that of the prince, every thing had ſuc- 
to their wiſhes ; but that noble- 
man was as much deſpiſed and hated as the prince 
was eſteemed and beloved, His diffolute pleaſures, 
his ſallies of paſſion, his arrogant, impetuous tem- 
per, rendered him the object of the Spaniards aver- 
ſion, and he was in general treated with contempt. 
given to the court 
of Spain, and fearful of the influence of the Infanta 
when ſhe arrived in England, he determined to em- 
ploy all his credit to prevent the marriage from 

eing concluded. But it ſeemed a difficult taſk to 
5 upon the prince to treat a court, where he 

ad received the moſt diſtinguiſhed favours, with 
Aale das and, if poſſible, ſtill more difficult to 
induce James to break off a treaty, the accompliſh- 
ment of which had ſ long been the object of his 
wiſhes, and which he had now fo x brought 


to a ſucceſsful and happy iſſue. At this diſtance 


of time it is impoſſible to know the reaſons he 
made uſe of to accompliſh h deſign: it only 45. 
pears that he obtained an entire aſcendant over 


| both the king and his ſon. James, indeed, made 
ſome oppoſition ; and had the earl of Briſtol arr 


in that critical moment, perhaps the impetuous i 
| PE EN. Pe turbulent 


todo. 


9, 


" 4..Jent miniſter had ſunk under the burden of 
bee vn but the king wanted ſpirit and re- 
ſ lution to reſiſt the importunities of Buckingham ; 
heffacrificed both honour and integrity to the folly 
of his minion. Orders were ſent to the earl of Briſtol 


for breaking off all negotiations, juſt at the time | 


niniſter had, in all appearance, accom- 
TG difference between the contracting 
parties, and the 1 6g were on the point of 
wert the Infanta. | 

YE. of Soon after the departure of Charles 
A. D. 1624- and Buckingham, the diſpenſation 
reached Spain, and the Infanta had immediately 
ſſumed the title of princeſs of Wales, Philip was 
therefore very unwilling to break off the treaty, 
eſpecially as he foreſaw that a rupture between the 


two Crowns would be the inevitable conſequence; 


and determined that nothing on his part ſhould be 
wanting to complete the marriage, and maintain 
the harmony that now ſubſiſted between Spain and 
England, He, on the eighth of January, ſent the 
carl of Briſtol a written promiſe, by which he en- 
aged to procure the reſtoration of the Palatinate, 
either by treaty or force of arms, But when he 


found that this conceſſion was diſregarded, he or- 


dered the Infanta to lay aſide the title of princeſs 
of Wales, and to drop the ſtudy of the ngliſh 
language, At the ſame time he iſſued orders for 
making preparations for war 1n every part of his 


dominions, perſuaded that the court of England 


would not ſtop at the violation of the marriage 
treaty, 'This reſolution of James to break off all 
conncxions with Spain, was no ſooner known to the 
people, than they celebrated the rupture with bon- 
fires, and other public demonſtrations of joy. Buck- 
ingham, by giving a partial, and, in many inſtances, 
| a falſe account of the negotiation, eaſily inflamed 
thoſe ſpirits which were already prejudiced againſt 


Spain. Eulogiums were poured upon him, as one 


of the beſt of ſubjects: he was called the deliverer 
of his country. 
mind to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the nation, was 
ſwept away with the torrent, and obliged, contrary 


to his natural principles, to follow thoſe violent re- 


ſolutions that led inevitably to war. He aſſembled 
a parliament, in order to obtain ſupplies. In his 
ſpeech to the two houſes, James dropped ſome hints 
of the cauſes of complaint he had againſt Spain ; 
and graciouſly condeſcended to aſk their advice, 
which he had ever before rejected, with regard to 
the conduct of ſo important an affair as the mar- 
nage of his ſon. The commons promiſed to aſſiſt 
him in revenging the affront put upon him by 
Spain: for Buckingham, by laying before a com- 
mittee of both houſes a long and partial account, 
which he pretended was a true and complete narra- 
tive, of all the ſteps taken in the Spaniſh nego- 
tation, had entirely gained the confidence of that 
aſſembly, 
diftory circumſtances, that they were ſufficient to 
open the eyes of every reaſonable man, notwith- 
ſtanding the artful vail which was thrown over the 
whole proceedings. But the narrative concurred 
ſo well with the paſſions and prejudices of the par- 
lament, that no ſcruple was made of immediately 
adopting it as a truth that could not be diſputed. 
Charmed with having at laſt the opportunity, ſo 
long and ſo ardently deſired, of going to war wifh 
an they thought not of future conſequences, 
© immediately adviſed the king to break off both 
treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded 
ge marriage, as that for the reſtitution of the Pala- 
Having thus given their voice for a war, the 
2 in a petition to the king, that he would cauſe 
© laws againſt Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits to be 


G ng 22 z that he would iſſue orders for 
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James, who wanted firmneſs of 


It contained, indeed, ſo many contra- 


ah. 
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arms of popiſh recuſants, and obliging 
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them to retire from the capital; that he would re- 
voke all licences granted to ſuch recuſants, and put 
a ſtop to the great concourſe of people who reſorted 
to hear maſs in the chapels of ambaſſadors ; that he 


. ſhould deprive all papiſts of the poſts they enjoyed 


under the government, and not relax the laws made 
againſt popiſh recuſants on any account whatever. 


ames returned a very gracious and condeſcending - 


anſwer; but declared. himſelf an enemy to all per- 
ſecution on account of religion, from a thorough 
conviction that it always injures the cauſe it is 
intended to promote, according to the received 
maxim, That the blood of the martyrs was the. 
ſeed of the church.” At the ſame time, he con- 
demned an entire indulgence to the catholics; and 
ſtrongly hinted, that a middle courſe ought to be 
choſen, as at once the moſt humane and the moſt 
E James, having determined to purſue 

oſtile meaſures, repaired to the parliament-houſe, 


where he declared, in a ſpeech to that aſſembly, his 
reſolution of humbling the pride of Spain, provided 


they would engage to ſupport him. He began his 
harangue with lamenting his misfortune, in being 
obliged, in his old age, to exchange the bleſſings of 
peace for the inevitable calamities of hoſtile mea- 
lures. He repreſented to them the prodigious ex- 
pence requiſite for maintaining military armaments; 
and demanded a yote of fix ſubſidies and twelve 


fifteenths, as a proper ſtock before war was declared 
\ againſt Spain. 


He mentioned the large debts he 
had contracted, principally to ſupport the Elector 
Palatine and his family; but declared, he inſiſted 
not on any ſupply for himſelf; the honour and ſe- 


curity of the kingdom was all he was deſirous of 


ſupporting. He even ſo far forgot his prerogative, 
which- he had hitherto ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported, 
that he made a dangerous and unexpected con- 
ceſſion, that the ſums granted ſhould be veſted in 
a committee of parliament, and be iſſued by them 
without being intruſted to his management. No- 
thing could be more agreeable to the commons 


they readily accepted the offer, but voted much leſs 
than was demanded ; three ſubſidies and three fif- 


teenths were, by the commons, thought a ſufficient 


ſum for the preſent occaſions of the ſtate ; nor did 


they take the leaſt notice of that part of his ſpeech 


| which regarded his own neceſſities, though he had 


made a conceſſion rene than they could have 
even preſumed to aſk. But though they were ſo 
very parſimonious in their ſupplies, they took ad- 
vantage of the preſent agreement between the king 
and the parliament, to make freſh attacks upon the 
prerogative. 1 had aboliſhed all the mono- 
polics, ſo loudly and juſtly complained of; but this 
did not ſatisfy the commons; they paſſed an act, 
by which it was declared that all monopolies were 
contrary to the laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
By the ſame ſtatute it was enacted, that every man 
enjoyed an entire freedom with regard to his own 
actions, provided he did nothing detrimental to 
any perſon; and that no other authority but that of 
the laws ſhould ſtop this unlimited right; a princi- 
le which ſerved as a baſis for the civil liberties of 
ngland, In the mean time the Elector Palatine. 
wrote a letter to James, wherein he enumerated the 
reaſons which offered themſelves both for continu- 
ing the negotiations, and attempting to recover the 
Palatinate by force of arms, The latter now pre- 
dominated at the Britiſh court, ſince a reſolution _ 
had been taken to break off all negotiations with 
Spain, The indefatigable duke of Brunſwick had 
raiſed another army for the ſervice of the king of 


Bohemia, with an intention ao force à paſſage into 


the Low Countries, and join the prince of Orange. 


The Dutch, in general, were well inclined to tile 
ſame cauſe, and the princes of Germany every day 
diſcovered freſh fy mptoms of diſcontent at the pro- 
_cacdings of a houſe of Auſtria, 
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axp COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


the perſon 'of the queen of Bohemia, the wiſeſt | 


and moſt virtuous lady of her age, became now an 
object of public concern, Her merits, her misfor- 
runes, her young family, and the unworthy treat- 
ment ſhe had received, like ſo many charms, animated 
every proteſtant, who was not wholly a ſtranger to the 
dictates of humanity. James himſclf was ſomerimes 
warmed into compaſſion, and ſometimes into reſent- 


ment. He had ſpared her and her family a little of the 


ſcanty remainder his profuſion had left, and they lived 
on good terms with the prince of Orange, who was 
at that time ſincerely diſpoſed to have ſerved them, 
could James have been prevailed upon to truſt the 
Dutch, or they to put any confidence in him, But 
the inſolence of the Dutch traders, and their cruelty 
towards the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, were ſo 
great, that James at laſt yielded to the repeated in- 
ſtances of his ſubjects, and gave the earl of Oxford 
the command of a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, in order 
to intercept the Dutch Eaſt India fleet in their re- 
turn to Europe, By a treaty lately concluded, the 
Dutch and the Engliſh were to divide between them 
the trade of the iſlands they had taken from the 


Portugueſe and Spaniards; the Engliſh to enjoy one 


third, and the Dutch two thirds of this valuable 
trade. Accordingly, Engliſh factories had been 


ſettled in the Molucca iſlands, and at Banda. A} 


few Engliſh merchants, not more than eighteen or 
twenty, had, for above two years, lived at Am- 
boyna, where there was a Dutch fort, and two com- 
panies of ſoldiers, beſides a civil eſtabliſhment, 
For ſome time a correfpondence ſubſiſted between 


the two people; but the Dutch, envying the proſ- 


perous ſtate of the Engliſh factory, determined to 


Tuin them, A conſpiracy was accordingly formed 
againſt their lives, of ſo deteſtable a nature, as is | 


hardly credible to thoſe who do not ſufficiently re- 


flect on the rancour of a people towards their rivals | 


in trade ; eſpecially when the .ſcene. is not only 


ſufficiently diſtant from all ſeats of juſtice, but where | 
they themſelves preſide, uncontrouled, in the exer- 
ciſe of their tyranny, and blinded by the motives 


of intereſt, It was pretended that the Engliſh and 
8 the whole not exceeding forty perſons, 

ad formed a deſign for deſtroying the Dutch ſet- 
tlement. Upon this, Gabriel Towerſon, the chief 
agent, and the reſt of the Engliſh then upon the 
iſland, were taken into cuſlody, and ſtrictly exa- 
mined by the Dutch council. No witneſſes of cre- 
dit appeared againſt them, and the unhappy pri- 
ſoners, conſcious of their innocence, denied the fact 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſeveratlons. But it had been 
before determined to put them to death, and only 
ſome pretence was wanting for carrying the bloody 
deſign into execution, The rack was therefore to 
ſupply the 1 of evidence, and the tortures were 
fo dreadful, that even conſcious innocence was 
unable to ſupport them, Some ſought relief by 
confeſſion ; but, on obtaining the mercy of being 

it to death, they ſolemnly retracted their con- 
eſſiotmm with their lateſt breath; but others, with 
matchleſs fortitude, expired under their tortures. 
By this horrid proceeding, the Dutch continued 
maſters of the ſpice trade, and have ever fince kept 


it in their own hands, No reparation was, how- 


ever, obtained for this infolent affront till many 
years aſter, when Cromwell held the reins of go- 
vernment, That uſurper obliged them to pay three 
hundred thouſand pounds on that account. It, 
however, prevented a junction between the armies 
defigned to reduce the Palatinate. hens 

The earl of Briſtol having received orders to 
leave the court of Madrid, he applied for an au- 
dience, in order to fulfil the ceremonial of his de- 

arture, Philip expreſſed the higheſt regret that 

riſtol's ſervices ſhould meet with fo unworgþy a 


reward ; and that his enemies ſhould have ſo far 
prevailed, as to inſuſe prejudices into his maftey 


| miling to beſtow upon him every advanta 
and fortune he himſelf could defire, 


q ; 


and his country againſt a miniſter who had fo faith, 
fully performed his duty to both. He endeavour f 
to prevail upon him to engage in his ſervice, 5 


ge of rank 


But Bri 
though he expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude Fares 


generous offer, refuſed every thing, and determined 
to return immediately to his own country, got 
doubting but the torch of truth would ſoon ex 
the ſalſhoods of his enemies in their genuine in 
lours. Philip could not even prevail upon him to 
accept of ten thouſand ducats, though his circum 
ſtances rendered ſuch a preſent neceſſary, The 
monarch uſed-every intreaty in his power to pre. - 
vail, and aſſured him that neither James, nor 485 
one elſe, ſhould ever know he had received it 
« There is one, anſwered the virtuous miniſter 
who will .be privy to the whole tranſaction ; it is 
the earl of Briſtol, and he will certainly reveal it to 
the king of England.“ It was the intereſt of Buck. 
ingham to keep Briſtol at a diſtance from the king 


and the court, left the voice of truth, enforced with 


thoſe powers of oratory which the carl poſſeſſed in 
a very eminent degree, ſhould diſcloſe ſcenes which 
he wiſhed to bury in oblivion, He accordingly no 
ſooner heard of the earl's arrival in England, than 
he made uſe of all that power he had acquired over 
the mind of his weak ſovereign, for procuring an 
order for committing Briſtol to the Tower, till he 
had anſwered certain queſtions that ſhould be put 
to him by the council, He was, however, ſoon 
after releaſed, but ordered to retire to his own 
houſe, The earl wrote to James, loudly demand. 
ing an opportunity of vindicating himſelf, and of 
laying his whole conduct before his maſter and the 


public: he aſſerted his own innocence, and threw 


the blame of every mifcarriage on Buckingham, 
He had always flattered himfelt that the hatred of 
the minion could. not prevail over the juſtice of his 
maſter, as if a weak prince was not generally a dupe 
to the paffions of others. Buckingham was deſirous 
that he ſhould own the pretended faults exhibited 
. d him; but he juſtly thought a reconciliation 
offered on ſuch terms a real diſgrace, James himſelf 
declared, that to require ſuch a thing of an innocent 
man, was the moſt horrible tyranny. How juſtly 
ought he to have reproached himſelf, for ſuffering 
ſo unjuſt a ſentence to take place | 

The parliament being prorogued to the twenty- 
ninth of May, it was neceſſary to make ſome pre- 
parations for oppoſing the warlike armament fitting 
out by the court of Spain, and alſo to afliſt the count 
Palatine, Accordingly ſix thouſand men were ſent 
over to Holland, to join the army of the States, 
commanded by the prince of Orange; while another 


army, under count Mansfeldt, was to penetrate into 


the Palatinate, Religious zeal had made the te- 
covery of the Palatinate appear a point of vaſt im- 
portance to the Engliſh; and the ſame effect might 
have been expected in France, merely from political 
views; for while that principality continued in the 
hands of the houſe of Auſtria, the French do- 
minions were, on all ſides, ſurrounded by the 
poſſeſſions of that ambitious family, and might be 
penetrated in every part by ſuperior forces. 
this the court of France was fully ſenſible ; but car- 
dinal Richlieu was reſolved firſt to ſubdue the Hu- 
gonots, before he proceeded to humble the houſe 
of Auſtria, However, the proſpect of an alliance 
with England was readily embraced, by conciliating 
a marriage between prince Charles, and the princels 
Henrietta Maria, daughter to Lewis XII.“ The 
conferences were opened at Compeigne, and nr 
marriage articles were ſigned at Paris on the ten 
of November. They were nearly the ſame in ſu 1 
ſtance with thoſe which had been concluded wit 


| Spain; for as Lewis required only the ſame con- 
| ditions which had before been granted to m_ 
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eg. lames made no ſcruple to comply. 
tholic ee Ws. that the children could 
on 5 ht up by the mother; or, which is the 
be oe p g, in the catholic religion, till they were 
ſame 5 years of age. To this imprudent article 
Kings isfortunes Of that family have been attributed, 
on 855 it was never put in execution. While this 
on was carried on, count Mansfeldt came 
5 OA England; and, after ſome conferences, it was 
* — that he ſhould conduct the war in the Lower 
n at the head of twelve thouſand foot and 
| = hundred horſe. The French miniſtry had, in 
at terms, made'great promiſes, not only that 
5 Engliſh troops ſnould be allowed a free paſſage, 
but that in their march to the Palatinate they ſhould 
be joined by powerful ſuccours : but when the 
troops commanded by Mansfeldt ſailed from Dover 
to Calais, they found that no orders had arrived 
to permit their landing. After therefore waiting 
ſome time, they were obliged to fail towards Zea- 
land, where proper meaſures for their diſembark- 
ation had been alſo neglected, | 
excuſed themſelves from receiving ſuch a number 
of unexpected gueſts, under a pretence of ſcarcity 
of proviſions. uring a,tedious period of ſuſpence, 
in which meſſengers were ſent to the Hague, and 
' afterwards to London, a peſtilential diſeaſe ſpread 
among the Engliſh troops, ſo long cooped up in 
their ſhips, and carried off above two thirds of them. 
Of the few who eſcaped fickneſs, ſome deſerted, 
ſome enliſted themſelves in the ſervice of the States. 
Thas ended this ill-timed expedition. The refuſal 
of the Zealanders to allow the king's troops to 
land, was the ſecond inſult he had received from 
the Dutch: the firſt being the maſſacre of Amboyna, 
This tragedy was acted at a time when James was 
puſhed on, by the violent meaſures of his favourite, 
fo a rupture with Spain; and the friend(hip of the 
Dutch appeared to him too valuable, to hazard it 
by an ill-timed reſentment ; he therefore accepted 
of their excuſes, and put up with this flagrant and 
cruel breach of faith, without exacting any kind of 
farighactions © + CEE i 
James had laid a ſolid foundation for putting 
an end to the diſturbances in Ireland, yet he had 
not been able entirely to complete his plan, The 
Spaniards (till maintained a conſtant correſpondence 
with the diſaffected papiſts, and kept the Engliſh 
government in continual alarms. The earl of Ty- 


* 


rone having been received into favour, and ob- 


tained the royal protection, lived for ſome time in 
great ſubmiſſion to the government; but imputing 
all the marks of favour he had received to the 


effects of fear, he had the boldneſs, ſoon after, to 


petition the king for a toleration of the catholic 
religion. This requeſt being refuſed, he joined 
the earl of Tyrconnel, and other chiefs of the Iriſh 
papiſts; and a deſperate confederacy was formed 
for aſſaſſinating the lord deputy and the council, 
and maſſacreing all the Engliſh in the kingdom 
of Ireland. This deſign was happily diſcovered, 
by a letter dropped in the council chamber; and 
Tyrone, with other principal conſpirators, fled to 
Bruſſels, where the Archduke. gave them a kind 
reception, and ſettled on them large penſions, by 
expreſs orders from the court of Spain. Soon after 
| Tyrone, paſſing over to Ireland, attempted to ex- 
eite another rebellion ; but his intention being diſ- 
covered before he could put it into execution, the 
Chicfs who had engaged in the conſpiracy were ap- 


prehended and executed. This, and great diſputes | 


in the Iriſh council, which continued for ſeveral 
years, occaſioned the government to iſſue a ſevere 
proclamation againſt the catholics, ordering all re- 


gular prieſts to leave Ireland, under very heavy 
penalties. 2 5 


A. D. 1625. While. James contrary to his incli- 


2 


+ * 


The Zealanders | 


friendly hand for his deliverance. 


| who hated Buckingham, died fu 


by his phyſicians ; but a 


nation, turned his thoughts on war, | | expence of a. ſtanding army z. and while James 


RL Os as bs 


” "+ ” * 
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which he deteſted, and which he knew not how to 


conduct, he was ſeized with a diſorder that termi= 
nated his weak reign, ' He had long addicted him- 


ſelf to thoſe pleaſures which he could not taſte, that 
| he might baniſh from his mind thoſe reflections 


which he could not bear. He had accuſtomed him- 


ſelf to the uſe of ſweet wines, and to ride hard both 


before and after drinking. This irregular methed 
of living had occaſioned ſeveral ſevere fits of illneſs, 
which his phyſicians had rather palliated than re- 


moved; for James was too headſtrong to ſubmit - 


with patience to any troubleſome regimen, in order 


to obtain a cure, Infirmities therefore increaſed 


upon him with age; nor was the approach of the 


king of terrors to be prevented any longer. The 


ſtate of his mind added fuel to his bodily diſorder. 


He was highly provoked at the behaviour of Buck- 
ingham, to whom he imputed all the misfortunes 
that now ſurrounded him. He was deſirous of 
humbling that haughty miniſter, but he wanted 
power to execute his deſign. Finding that all at- 


tempts in his preſent ſituation would be in vain, he 


compoſed himſelf yith a kind of ſullen reſignation, 
meditating how to take the firſt opportunity of a 
Such was the 
king's ſituation, when the marquis of Hamilton, 
4denly, not without 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon. James conſidered the 
If the branches are cut down, ſaid he, the ſtock 
cannot long ſtand.” From that moment he becam 
penſive- and melancholy. 
March he was ſeized with a tertian ague, followed 


by a fever; and when encouraged by his courtiers 


with the old proverb, that this diſtemper, during 
that ſeaſon, was phyſic for a king, he replied, that 
the ſaying was meant of a young king. 
counteſs of Beckingham, and ſome other ladies, 
who had no great opinion of regular phyſicians, - 
but had a high opinion of em yrics, attended James, 
whoſe impatience for health drove him into the 
ſame fatal error. Buckingham had ſome time be- 


death of that nobleman as a ſure prelude to his own. 


In the beginning of 


The 


fore been cured” of a tertian ague by an emetic, a 


plaiſter, and a poſſet-drink, which James now in- 
liſted ſhould be adminiſtered to himſelf, Bucking- 


ham uſed every argument in his power to diſſuade 


that was not preſcribed 
his arguments were in 
vain: the king ſent for the medicines, and they 
were given him at his earneſt requeſt. Every 
ſymptom of his diſeaſe was immediately increaſed, 
and it was ſoon perceived that he could not long 
ſurvive. At intervals he ſent for the prince, whom 
he exhorted to have a tender affection for his wife; 
to be ſtedfaſt in his religion ; to protect the church 
of England; and to extend his care to the prince 
Palatine's unhappy family, During the laſt ſtage 
of his diſorder, he was cloſely beſet by Buckingham 
and his family, who refuſed, till ncar the cloſe of 


him from taking any 1 
| 


life, to permit his courtiers to ſee him. James was 


very ſenſible of his approaching end, and met the 
king of terrors with great fortitude, His prepara» 
tions. for death were extremely fervent, in which 
he was chiefly aſſiſted by lord-keeper Williams. In 
his laſt moments, he declared he died in the faith 
of the church of England, and expired on the 
twenty-{cventh of March, in the fifry-ninth year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. His 


body was conveyed from Theobalds ro Weltminſter. 


abbey, -where it was interred with great funeral 
ſolemnity, his ſon performing the office of chief 
mourner upon the occaſion.” By his conſort, Anne 


— 


of Denmark, James had ſeven children; but two 


of them only ſuryvived him, namely, Charles, who 
ſucceeded,him on the throne; and Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to the unforcunate Elector Palatine, * 

In this reign the public were free from the 


Was 
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boaſting his divine vicegerency, he had not 
| 7 fi le pate, Hh of guards, The ſole defence of 
the Finadom of England was its militia, which 
amounted to one hundred and ſixty thouſand men, 
' who were kept in good order; for all the counties 
of England, emulating the capital, were fond of 
ſhewing a well-trained militia, In 1583 there was 
a general review made of all the men in England 
capable of bearing arms, and theſe, according to 
Raleigh, were found to amount to one million one 
hundred and feventy-two thouſand men, 
The growth of London in riches, beauty, and 
in the number of its inhabitants, has been pro- 
digious. From 1600. it doubled every forty years; 


conſequently, in 1680 it contained four times as | 
many inhabitants as at the beginning of the century. 


It was at this time almoſt entirely built of wood, 
and in every reſpect a very diſagrecable city. The 
"earl of Arundel firſt introduced the general praQice 
of erecting buildings of brick. ; | 

As coaches were firſt ſeen in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the firſt ſedan-chair was ſeen in that of James, 
and was uſed by the duke of Buckingham. The 
cople, on ſeeing him carried in his chair, were 
fled with indignation at his pride and arrogance, 
exclaiming, that he made his fellow-creatures do 
the ſervice of beaſts; 3 

At this period, all the ſeamen employed in the 
merchants ſervice appear to have amounted to only 
ten thouſand men, which is ſcarcely a ſixth part of 
their preſent number, Raleigh obſerves, that the 
Dutch traded to England with ſix hundred ſhips, 
and England to Holland with only fixty, Moſt 
of the curious arts were cultivated abroad, parti- 
cularly in Italy, and the Engliſh excelled only in 
ſhip-building, and the founding of iron cannon. 
Nine-tenths of the commerce of England conſiſted 
in woollen goods; yet the exportation of wool was 
not prohibited till the nineteenth year of this reign, 
Moſi of the cloth exported was dyed and dreſſed 
by the Dutch, who are ſaid to have gained feven 
hundred thouſand pounds a year by this manufac- 
ture; and Ralcigtt computes the .loſs to England 
at four hundred thouſand pounds, Yet a procla- 
mation publiſhed by James againſt exporting cloth 
in that condition ſucceeded ſo ill, on account of 
the Dutch refuſing to buy the dreſſed cloth; that 
great murmurs aroſe againſt it ; and "this meaſure 
was retracted by the king, the nation complaining 
of it as if it had been the moſt impolitic thing in 
the world. Engliſh cloth was then in fo little credit, 
that the king was. obliged to ſeek expedients to 
engage the people of faſhion to wear it. The ma- 
nufacture of linen was at this time entirely un- 


known in England, and the ſame may be obſerved. 


of the ſilk manufacture. 


. 


After the diſcovery of Greenland, the whale 


fiſhery was, at firſt, carried on with great ſucceſs; 


but the Dutch ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this 
ſource of wealth, A company was now. erected 
for the finding a north-weſt paſſage, and many 


fruitleſs attempts were made for that purpoſe, 
The India Company received a new patent; and | 


enlar ing their ſtock to one million, five bundred 
thouſand pounds, fitted out ſeveral ſhips; and in 
this reign the Bermuda, or Summer Iflands, as alſo 
Virgin, were ſettled. „ | 
e exports of England, from Chriſtmas 1612 
to Chriſtmas 1013, are computed at two millions, 
four hundred eighty-ſeven thouſand, four hundred 
and thirty-five pounds; the imports at two mil. 
lions, one hundred forty-one thouſand, one hun- 
dred and fiſty-one pounds z; ſo that the balance 
in favour of gland was three hundred forty-ſix 
| thouſand, two hundred and eighty-four pounds ; 
but in 1622 the exports were two millions, three 
hundred twenty thouſand, four hundred and thirty- 
fx pounds; the imports two millions, ſix hundred 


Ws 4 80 


| 


| which made a balance of two hundred n 


were burned during this period, who were offered a 


them. 


nineteen thouſand, three hundred and fifteen, 


nds; 
thouſand, eight hundred and ſeventy-nine eig 
againſt England, The Eaſt-India Com e ; 
carried out a third of their cargo in comm, OY 
The trade to Turky was one of the moſt ale I 
the 2 1 i u 10 
Tradeſmen itherto carried on their @.... 
buſineſs by means of leaden tokens, _ e 
nny, which had the croſs deeply indenteg = 
05 broke in half, and paſſed for half-pennie ad 
halfpence; and thoſe halves broke again 4s 5 
pieces, were fourths, or farthitgs : but copper _ 
pence and farthings began to be coined in th;, 
reign in the place of this ſmall money, which = | 
eaſily loſt, Intereſt was at ten per cent, till 1725 
when it 2 reduced * * 
This being an age of bigotry, and as the 1; 
reaſon had not yet ale; 1 — 
liberty was ſtill unknown; nor was a toleration I 
lowed to any, who entertained opinions widely = 
ferent from thoſe publickly eſtabliſhed, Two Arian, 


pardon at the flake, on condition of their makin 
a recantation. The eſtabliſhed worſhip was th 
only one allowed during this and the former reign; 
and twenty pounds a month might be levied on 
any one who did not frequent it. The puritans, 
at this time members of the eſtabliſhed church, 
had yet. no ſeparate congregations. Such of the 
clergy as refuſed to comply with the legal cere. 
monies, were deprived of their livings ; nor was 
it ſafe for any one to ſpeak againſt the forms and 
ceremonies of the church, | 

Nor was the liberty of the preſs lefs unknown, 
being incompatible with thoſe principles of go- 
vernment which then. prevailed. Elizabeth had 


laid the greateſt reſtraints on the preſs; and the 


ſevereſt penalties were inflicted on thoſe who pre- 
ſumed to write-againſt an eſtabliſhment, either in 
church or ſtate. James extended the ſame pe- 
nalties to.the importing ſuch books from abroad, 


and afterwards prohibited the printing of any 


book, without permiſſion from the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop 
of London, the vice=-chancellor of one of the 
Univerſities, or of ſome perfon appointed by 


* 


By a proclamation for eſtabliſhing public maga= 


| zines, whenever wheat fell below thirty-two ſhil- 


lings a quarter, rye below eighteen, and. barley 


| below ſixteen, the commiſſioners were empowered 


l 


to purchaſe corn for the magazines. Thele prices 
may be conſidered as low; though, by our preſent 
eſtimation, they would rather paſs for high. At 


| that, time, the uſual bread of the poor was made 


of barley, During the greateſt part of James's 
reign, the beſt wool was at thirty-three ſhillings a 
| 


Fifteenths and ſubſidies having been frequently 
mentioned in this hiſtory, and Fog of our ſub- 
ſcriber# deſiring of the writer an explanation of the 
ſame, he here takes this opportunity of complying 
with their requeſt. The tax called a fiftcenth, 
originally correſponded to the name, and was the 
value of a fifteenth- part of moveables, But a 
valuation made in the reign of Edward III. being 
always adhered to, each town conſtantly paid a 
articular ſum, aſſeſſed by the inhabitants them- 
clves., The ſame tax, in corporate towns, was 
called a tenth, becauſe there it was a tenth of the 
moveables : but both together were conciſely terms 
ed a fifteenth: when the produce of the whole 
was mentioned, and throughout the kingdom, it 
amounted to about twenty- nine thouſand pounds. 
A ſubſidy was not invariable, like a fifteenth : for, 
in the eighth of - Elizabeth, 'a ſubſidy amounted to 
a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ; ES 


ff 


| 3 e e e es ⁊ „ 
ſottieth of the ſame reign, e ps Footy: | death, in her ſeventy-ſecond year, left her mortal 
eight thouſand; it, ate 8 IC f e even ous ff remains, till by Chrift's word they ſhall riſe-again Wo 
fand, and was continually « egfeaung⸗ 95 4 Nh ON | to immortality, to. be depoſited. in this famous 
owing to the method of levying it. One.lubſidy I} church, by her repaired and re-eſtabliſhed. 


as originally given for four ſhillings in the pound ff © py e 
1 land, and two ſhillings and eight=pence on move- Gen „ 
7 755 throughout the counties; which, when the %%% MP s: 
nation was enriched by trade, would have amounted | She died the twenty-fourth of March, in the year 


= ſiderable tax, had. it been ſtrictly levied ; I of ſalvation 1602, in the forty-fiſth year of her 
| we NN lag.the reign of James, the twentieth part I} , 7!8n, and the ſeventy-ſecond of her age. 
of that lum was not paid. The tax was ſo far per- II 5 4 | „ 

| ſonal, that a man paid only in the county where he | The ſame Englifh monarch, foon after his ac- 


| h he poſſeſſed eſtates in other counties; eeſſion, erected a magnificent tomb for Mary, 
ou 19 Ae a looſe eſtimation of his pro- || queen of Scots, in the ſouth aiſſe of Henry VIII“ 
perty, and rating him accordingly. However, ro J Chapel, over a vault to which her body had been 
 prelarve ſome rule in the eſtimation, it appears to [| **Moved from the cathedtal of Peterborough, 
have been the practice to keep an eye to former 1 as we have obſerved, it Was firſt interred. 
zllellments, apd to rate every man according to t is raiſed in the form of a triumphal arch, ſup- 
his anceſtors, or according to what men of ſuch ported by eight Corinthian pillars, under which 
eſtimated property were accuſtomed to Pay. This lies her portraiture In ro al robes, The freeze is 
was a ſufficient reaſon why ſubſidies could not en- adorned with the arms of ſeveral marriages of the 
creaſe, notwithſtanding the encreaſe of money, and J kings of Scotland, and the top crowned with her 
the rüe of rents. In ſhort, ſubſidies at laſt became | atchievements. On ſeveral tablatures of marble 
ſo unequal and uncertain, that the parliament was round the tomb are epitaphs, which give a brief 
obliged to change them into a land- tax. account of her royal deſcent and relations; the 
James, ſucceſſor of Elizabeth, erected a magni- exquiſite endowments of her body and mind; the 
ficent monument to her memory, in the eaſt end troubles of her life; her conſtancy in feligion, and 
of the north aiſle of her grandfather Henry VII's reſolution n death, The inſcriptions on the plate 
chapel. It is an arch of white marble, ſupported [| en Engliſh. „ l 
by len Corinthian pillars of black marble; under J The fir ſt part of her epitaph 18 upon the ſouth 
which lies her effigies, in royal robes. The freeze ſide of her tomb, in Roman capitals. 1 
is adorned with the arms of all the royal marriages || 5 


from Edward the Conſeſſor, and with empalements | D. O. M. Ci 
of ſeveral ' branches of the royal family. On the || Sacred to the memory, of Mary Stuart, queen of 

| tablature over the cornice, at the head of the tomb, || Scotland, and dowager of France; daughter and 

is this inſcription, which Speed in his chronicle, fole heireſs of James V. king of Scotland, and 


grand - daughter of Margaret, eldeſt daughter 
. 3 I of Henry VII. by Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
For an eternal memorial Edward IV. (kings of England) wife of Francis 
8 II. king of France, whilſt ſhe lived, certain and 
undoubted heireſs to the crown of England, 
and mother of the moſt potent James, monarch 
of Great-Britain. She was deſcended from a 
truly royal and moſt antient line, nearly allied 
by deſcent and conſanguinity to all the greateſt 
princes of Europe, and was abundantly adorned 
with the moſt excellent endowments of body and 
mind: but as all human affairs have their viciſſi- 


thus tranſlates ; 


Unto Elizabeth, queen of . France, and | 

Ireland, daughter of king Henry VIII. grand- 
child to king Henry VII. and great-grandchild 
to king Edward IV. The mother of her country; 

| the patroneſs and nurſe of religion and learning; 
u princeſs, for all the endowments of body and 
mind, and more eſpecially for her royal virtues. 
above her ſex, 3 8 ; 


INCOMPARABLE. tudes, after a confinement of above twenty years, 
5 „ 5 and having ſtruggled with reſolution and forti- 
James; king of Great. Britain, France, and Ireland, || tude (though ineffectually) with the malignity 
heir both of her throne and virtues, hath piouſly of calumniators, the jealouſy of the fearful, and 
/ erected this monument to a princeſs ſo worthy of || the ſnares of capital enemies, ſhe was at length 
commemoration. ob, an unprecedented, unheard of example with 


kings, brought to the block ; where, with con- 


On the baſement at the top are theſe words: _ tempt of this world, tripmphant in death, and 
ha - | 855 „ _. fearleſs of the executioner; recommending her 
The ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, who poſſeſſed the |} foul to Chriſt her Saviour, her hopes of empire 

ſame throne, are companions in the grave, and | and poſterity to her ſon James, and the example 


here ſleep in hopes of a reſurrection, of 2. patience to all the ſpectators of ſo bloody 
4 3 35 and mournfut a ſcene, ſhe' piouſly, patiently, 
„ the e the feet is . and intrepidly ſubmitted her 5 al wt to the 
„ = 1925 accurſed axe, and exchanged this tranſitory life 
Religion to its primitive purity reſtored; peace | for a bleſſed eternity in heaven, on the eighth 
ellabliſhed ; money reduced to its juſt value; of February, in the year of our Lord 1587, aged 
domeſtic rebellion quelled; France relieved when forty-ſix. * „„ 
involved in inteſtine diviſions; the Netherlands | 
ſupported; the Spaniſh Armada overthrown ; 
Ireland, almoſt loſt by rebellion, retrieved by 
defeating the Spaniards ;z the revenue of both 


The other part of. the epitaph is on the north 
ſide of the monument, in hexameter and pentameter⸗ 
or elegiac verſes. In Engliſn: of = ogg any 


— 


Univerſities much enlarged by a law of proviſions; || If birth illuſtrious, -or if beauty's pride, No 
and laſtly, all England enriched. - - 5 A guiltleſs mind, and faith ſeverely tryd : 
5 DEN tes | If wiſdom, 1 «0 29 55K . * 
Tf. | 12 And hope in Him who comforts the diſtreſt; 
PD Ole - 5 3 | 1 If probity of heart, with patience mild 
uring forty-five years a moſt wiſe governor, a To. bear injurious bonds,' to be revil'd; 
. 0 lous and triumphant queen, moſt ſtrictiy |} If goodneſs, majeſty, a lib'ral will 5 
ren glous: moſt bappy, by a calm and reſigned |} Ts raiſe the wreiched, and the poor to fill, 
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Could ſcape blind fortune's thunders, that alike || fancy, and puerile fondneſs. He had not th, 
On good and bad, on low and lofty, ſtrike , ſmalleſt idea of that manly ſcience which ennob] 
Thou hadſt not early fall'n by being great, 1 ſociety; which regulates the paſſions of men "2 

Nor thy ſad image ſcem'd to weep thy fate. free ſtate ; and which animates, direQs, and fr l 

Scotland by right, by marriage France was thine; pletes the purpoſes of public ſpirit. He was rp 

| To theſe well founded hope did England join; of all conception of the difference between libert 

By triple right a triple crown ſhe wears, M; and licentiouſneſs; and endeavoured to ere 10 

But dim its luſtre to a crown of ſtars, _ ' himſelf, in the minds of the people, as ſtrong 1 

Happ „ too happy if, the ſtorm allay'd, opinion of his infallibility, both in religion and 
Tho late, the neighb'ring realm had her obey d. politics, as ever the church of Rome had thought 

But ſee! ſhe falls to triumph in the grave, to eſtabliſh over her deluded votaries. James, 


New vigour thence, and fruits her branches have. || more of a caſuiſt than a politician, was greatly 
Conquer d, ſhe conquers; free, tho' cloſe confin d; diſtreſſed, whenever his ſubjects dared diſpute or 
Not dead, tho' ſlain; the fates her chains unbind. . reaſon upon matters which might lead them toa 
So the prun'd vine ſhoots forth with fertile ſprays, ſenſe of their true intereſt as a people; and nothi 
And the cut gem reflects its purple in N gave him greater pleaſure, than to hear and decide 

So genial ſeeds, committed to the earth, [| on the uſeleſs f. eculative points of ſchool diyi. 

Riſe from the fruirful ſoil a brighter birth. nity: but he ſeldom advanced a min of merit to 

With blood, God's covenant with man was made; I preferment, While king of Scotlahd, his beha. 

With blood, the patriarchs his wrath allay d; I Viour was, in many points, unexceptionable ; but 

With blood, thg firſt-born'ſcap'd the general doom; || the ridiculous, and even profane flattery, he re. 

Blood ſtain'd the land which now is her's become, ceived from the Engliſh nobility, intoxicated his 


* 
— 


Oh ſtay thy pig pp heaven, for mercy's fake; brain, and filled him with ſelf-conceit. Ceci} 
That fatal day be ever mark'd with black; || who ſtood foremoſt among his n had 
To murder kings, abhorr'd for evermore, I the aſſurance to tell him, on his acceflion, that be 
NDoor Britain ſtain'd again with royal gore: | would find his Engliſh ſubjects like aſſes, on whom 
| Let the example periſh with the blow, II he might lay any 1 9 and ſhould need neither 
Accurs'd its author, and its actor too. . bit nor bridle, but their ears. Vain of his here. 
Since in her better part ſhe triumphs ſtill, ditary title; a bigot to the doctrines of divine 
Dumb be her fate, and filent every ill. right and paſſive obedience, he aimed to imitate 
Such was her courſe as heav'n thought fit to ſteer, |] the example of the princes of the Tudor line, 
She had her joys, ſhe knew her ſorrows here. who had made great breaches in the Engliſh _ 
Early to life the royal James ſhe gave, conſtitution, But he never reflected on the dif. 
Whom ev'ry kinder pow'r in keeping have. | ference between their ſituation and his own, 
By nuptials great, by birth ſtill greater known, The ignorance, and conſcquently the timidity of 
And greateſt in her iſſue, ſuch a ſon! the Engliſh, was now vaniſhed ; they were reſolved 
Here Mary lies, of whom we bghing ſing, to deſend with courage what they had acquired 
The daughter, wife, and mother of a king. by induſtry, The doctrine of reſiſlance vas 
Grant, heav'n, that to the lateſt times her race I preached from the pulpit, and underſtood in pat. 
Their happy hours without a cloud may paſs, liament, but with ſuch reſtrictions as left ſuffi. 
1 8 N. lamenting. cient room for a king of England to be at once _ 


nn =” : both great and happy. James ſtudied to preſerve 
Over the cornice of this tomb, at the head, is J| peace rather than tranquillity ; the ſhadow, rather 


art of the twenty-firſt verſe of 1 Peter, Chap. ii. | than the ſubſtance; becauſe the genuine baſis of 
Fn Engliſh: 1 | tranquillity is freedom. Though he held the 
« Chriſt alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an example || ſceptre without any ſenſible reverſe of fortune, 
that ye ſhoyld follow his ſteps.” yet the life of James was very uneven. No prince 


Over the cornice, alſo in Latin, at the ſeet, is || e learned more, or profited leſs by experience. 


the ryenty-third verſe of the ſame chapier, In || haf nor fuſtcient abilities 10 bold the reins o 


Engliſh : ' | ) | 
66 Who. when he was reviled, reviled not again; | government: the Scottiſh favourites were diſagree- 


| when he ſuffered, he threatened not; but com- able to the nation; and thoſe whom James truſted, 


. : i 15 wanted both capacity and honeſty to ſerve him. 
mitzed himlel?.to him that juogeth righteoully, His ee ered him thrive neceſſitous. 
Chara#ter. of James I, | 


One of his minions ſeeing a load of ſilver carrying 
3 to the Treaſury, ſaid to a petſon who ſtood near 

In his perſon he was of a middle ſtature, and him, © How happy would that money make me — 

of a fair complexion; jolly, but not corpulent. His The king deſired to know what he had been ſay ing, 
countenance was rather diſagreeable, his eyes being and immediately gave him the whole ſum, amount- 
large and rolling, his beard thin, and his tongue || ing to three thouſand pounds, You think your- 
too big for his mouth: he had an aukward air, || ſelf happy, ſaid he; but I am more ſo, in obliging 
and his gait was remarkably ungraceful, from a the man I cfteem. The commons took advantage 
weakneſs in his knees, which prevented his walking {| of his extravagance; and finding their aſſiſtance 

' without aſſiſtance: in his diet he was tolerably was abſolutely neceſſary, they made themſelves his 
temperate, but drank little elſe beſides rich and || maſters. In his youth, James gave ſeveral in- 

i ftrong wines. | | ſtances that he wanted neither ſpirit nor reſolution ; 
+. His mental beauties were as imperſect as his but his political cowardice had every characteriſtic 
perſonal accompliſhments; a mixture of virtues || of meanneſs; for he trembled moſt - when he 
and vices have admitted no ſtriking lights to ſet || boaſted loudeſt : but when feflection ſucceeded to 

| off or relieve the ſhades of his character. This || fear, his good natural ſenſe convinced him, that 
prince appears, on a ſlight view, to have poſſeſſed || his ſchemes were impracticable; though his pride 
. tome amiable qualities; but when theſe qualities. I always led him to drop them in ſuch a manner, 
were brought forth into action, we find them all || that his crown and government were expoſed to 4 
unhappily tainted.z and candour herſelf is com- much danger as if he had purſued them. Hence 
pelled to acknowledge, that his liberality dege- it happened, that among all the conceſſions he 

_ nerated into profuſion, his learning into pedantry, made to his parliament, not one was received witk 
his pacific diſpoſition into ſillanimity, his wiſdom | thankfulneſs; they were always conſidered wr 
into mein cunning, and his friendſhip into light | | reſult of preſent convenience, or the effects of * 
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unite in ſentiment with the ingenious || dantry which was eculiat to this reign, and which 

We gr pet catalogue of Royal and noble authors, | evidently ons.” bach in the choice of- ſubjects 
oe uns, ſcripture, * witticiſms, baths, JI and ſtile, of other eminent writers of that age. 
rogative, and. vanity, are the ingredients of all If the learning of James made him a caſuiſt, not a 
* cred majeſty's performances. James, conſt- | politician, a wrangling diſputant, but not a wiſe 
cJered as an author, has made a figure as a ſcholar. king, yet we cannot think it ſunk him into con- 
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He certainly had a more learned education than is JJ tempt as a man, Perhaps, in ſome future more 


commonly beſtowed on princes. His works, till } 


| re | 
. 5g Doron; The true Law of Free 


political and ſolid age than the pteſent, even the 
works of Mr. Walpole may appear equally ſingular, 


pedantic, and uſeteſs, with the immenſe erudition 


| and others in Howard's collection. 


NMonarchies: A Counterblaſt to Tobacco; A Treas 


tile on Witches and Apparitions; A Commentary | 


lations; An Encomium on Sir Philip 
. Verſes prefixed to Tycho Brahe's 
Works; and he began à Tranſlation of the Palms, 
Several other pieces are aſcribed to him, and many 
of his letters are FOR 1 " ol ly the 
1 others in manuſcript in the Briti uſeum, 
N Modern wits, 


and ſcholaſtic writings of James. 
leave further to obſerve, in behalf of this monarch, 
that if his reign was ignoble to himſelf, rendered 
ſo by the flatterers of his age, it was undoubtedly - 
| happy for his PRE who, by being bleſſed with 

by an extenſive commerce, and 
freed from the care of foreign affairs, had leiſure - 


peace, enriche 


to attend to their own concerns, and to fecure 


And we beg 


their liberties and privileges by many excellent 
and modern reviewers, may flile theſe productions I regulations, 1 | 5 e 


the pedantic learning of James; but it is a pe- 


7 
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eurreeds his father James on the throne of Great Britain, in the tawentysfifth year of his age Hirſt tranſaftions 
: after his Fara a of the Parliament—Impcachment of eee He, | 25 1 0 
an all of Parliament, hy various expedients—The emergency of the King's affairs obliges him to ſummon a 
Parliamen.— Their Remonſtrances, and Petition of Right-Death of Buckingham—Laud's Innovations in the 
Church—Money again raiſed by illegal methods— Arbitrary Proceedings in the Star-Chamber and High- 
Commiſſion Cour Ship Money, and the Trial of Hampden—Fpiſcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland=—Proceeding's 
of the Long ParliamentSirafford and Laud unpenched—Difſoluton of the Star-Chamber and High-Com- 
- miſſion Court—The King's Journey to Scotland A Maſſacre in Ireland—The arbitrary Conduct o Clarks 
toward ſeveral Members of the Houſe of Commons —Riots and Tumults — Preparation: for a Civil War, and 
its Commencement=Several Battles fought—Briſtol talen. — The Siege of Glouceſter The Battle of Newbury, 
and other Afions Invaſion of the Scots=—The Treaty of Uxbridge=—The Execution of” Laud—The deciſrve 
Batlle 7 Naſeby— Surrender of Briſtol—Conqueſt of the Weſt by Fairfax—The King flies to the Scots at 
Newark, and is by them delivered up— A Mutiny in the Army, who govern the Parliament—Charles eſcapes 


o the Iſle of Wight —Civil War renewed—The Treaty of Newport-—The King again ſcized by the Army— 
- N Cas ER | 


His Trial, Death and Character. 


F\HARLES I, ſon of james I. 
A, D. 1625, $ in the twenty-fifth Ly of his 
age, ſucceeded his father on the throne of Great- 
Britain, He began his reign by removing lord 
Baltimore from the office of ſecretary of ſtate ; 
granting a pardon to the carl of Middleſex ; re- 
calling by proclamation all Britiſh ſubjects from 
the Imperial, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh ſervices; iſſuin 
commiſſions for granting letters of repriſals again 
the Spaniards, as well as raiſing ten thouſand men 
for a naval expedition, and for the recovery of the 


Palatinate. The marriage of the king being ce- | 


lebrated at Paris by proxy, the duke of Bucking- 
ham was employed in conducting the queen to 
England, where ſhe arrived on the twelfth of 
June, when the king received her at Dover, and 
the nuptials were celebrated at Canterbury, The 


king and queen, on the ſigteenth of the ſame 


month, made their public entry into London, and 


on the eighteenth the parliament was aſſembled, | 


e commons, after mentioning ſome grievances 
not redreſſed, and demanding an account of the 
laſt money granted for the recovery of the Pala- 
tinate, being reſtrained from keeping together by 
the raging of the plague, and unwilling to give a 
total denial. to their young king, granted him two” 


ſubſidies, and petitioned for a receſs ; on which 


account. they were adjourned to meet on the firſt of 
Auguſt at 
the ſmallneſs of this ſupply, that parliament bad 
already entertained a ſtrong jealouſy of the preſent 
government, A trifling change had been made 


in the adminiſtration ſince the death of James: 


harles had the ſame favourite, the ſame mi- 
5 


xford. It appears very evident, from 


niſters, and all the offices of the kingdom, con- 
tinued in the hands of Buckingham creatures. 
His influence over Charles exceeded even that 
which he had acquired over the weakneſs of James; 
and every public meaſure was conducted by his 
advice and direction. He engroſſed the entire 
confidence of his maſter, and was himſelf poſſeſſed 


| of the moſt conſiderable offices of the crown. 


The hatred of the people had been ſuſpended, 


while the duke's conduct ſeemed to gratify their 
e but they now found that his zeal 


rang from a particular pique againſt Spain, and 


that an alliance had been contracted with a court” 


no leſs hated, A chapel had been built at Somerſet- 
houſe for the queen and her family, with conve- 
niences adjoining to it for the capuchin friars, 
who were 
Beſides, the extraordinary ſupplies granted to the 
crown by the laſt parliament, and the bad manage. 
ment of its firſt military attempt, convinced the 
commons. that the miniſtry were not to be truſted 
with ſo important a buſineſs as war; and the ſpeech 
of the lord-keeper, which repreſented that the ſub- 
ſidies were not only ſpent, but the revenue ih debt, 
did not a little contribute to confirm them in this 
opinion.. But, before the meeting of parliament, 
an incident happened which inflamed the reſentment 
of the Engliſh. The French miniſtry had cajoled 
James into a promiſe to furniſh Lewis with one 


ſhip of war, and ſeven armed merchant ſhips, to 
Buckingham 


be employed againſt the Genoeſe. 


prevailed on Charles to lend theſe ſhips, to be 


uſed againſt the proteſtants at the ſiege of Ro- 
chelle, where they were to be filled with French 
- Ws, ſoldiers 


* 


rmitted to walk abroad in their habits. 


* 
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ſoldiers and mariners, commanded by the duke de 
| This was no ſooner known than 
the whole crew mutinied. Vice-admiral Penning- 


Montmorency. 


ton declared, that he would rather be hanged in 
England for diſobedience, than fight againſt his 
brother proteſtants in France; and notwithſtanding 
the repeated menaces and promiſes of the French, 
he refuſed to deliver up the ſhips, and ſailed back 
to the Downs. They there received new orders 
from Buckingham, lord admiral, to -return to 
Dieppe. As the duke was ſenſible, that authority 
alone was not ſufficient to engage the commanders 
in an action ſo repugnant to-conſcience and honour, 
a rumour was ſpread that a peace had been con- 
cluded between the French ng es his proteſtant 
ſubjects, On their return. ro Dieppe, they found 
they had been deceived. The captains of the 
' merchants now maintained, that the king had no 
right to diſpoſe of their property, and er 
ſall away; but Pennington, who could no longer 
plead a miſunderſtanding of his orders, fired to 
8 them to; yet the brave Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who commanded one of the veſſels, broke 
through, and returned to England. The remaining 
ſhips were delivered to the French: but all the 
officers and ſeamen, notwithſtanding the great 
offers made them, immediately deſerted ; and not 
one individual, except a gunner, would ſerve againſt 
their diſtreſſed brethren, the French proteſtants, 
This tranſaction 'entirely prevented that popularity 
which every Engliſh monarch ſhould endeavour to 
obtain at the commencement of his reign. No 
| ſooner were theſe tranſactions known in parliament, 
than the commons ſhewed the ſame attachment 
with the ſailors for the proteſtant religion, They 
even carried their zeal to a height that rendered 
their deliberations at once ridiculous and unjuſt, 
Montague, one of the king's chaplains, publiſhed 
a book, which, contrary to the rigid tenets of the 
puritans, ſaved virtuous catholics, as well as other 


chriſtians, from eternal torments. It now became | 


evident that thoſe great men, ' who reaſoned ſo 
forcibly on the danger of the conſtitution of their 
country, from the increaſing power of the crown, 
could not, reaſon at all on the ſubject of religion. 
Montague was ordered to be profecuted, a com- 
mittee was appointed to confider of the proceedings 
againſt him, and the eccleſiaſtic, for having done 
an important ſervice to the church of England, by 
exploding the adopted errors of her antagoniſts, 
was ordered into cuſtody of the ſerjeant, and to give 
bail of two thouſand pourids for his appearing at 
the next ſeſſion. It is no wonder that Charles was 
. offended at theſe Pore ings, and that he often 

put them in mind that they had buſineſs of far 
greater concern to engage their attention, But 


nding all attempts were in vain, the king diſ- 


oo a parliament from which he had nothing to 
expect. | 
he favourite was now hated by Spain; he was 
feared by France; he was diſtruſted in Holland ; 
he was unpopular in England, The affections of the 
king, and his own aſcendancy in the cabinet, were 
all he had to truſt to, and he therefore determined 
to increaſe his power, by putting more of his friends 
into places of conſequence, All the diſſimulation 
of Williams could not remove Buckingham's 
hatred, He was deprived of the ſeals, and retired 
to his biſhopric with great dejection. Charles had 
aſterwards time ſufficient to regret the loſs of this 
able ſervant, when the heats that afterwards flamed 
out ſo fatally, and ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction 
of the kingdom, However, notwithſtanding Buck- 
ingham was an enemy to the perſon of Williams, 
he was in his heart a friend to his principles, and 
was daily more and more convinced how imprac- 
ticable it was ſor the government to 5 the 


0 
people's torrent of zeal againſt popery. The carl 
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| of Holland continued to be 


engaged, in plotting his deſtruction. 
determined to return to France, in qual 


- was obliged. to have recourſe t 
methods of raiſing money, 


vantages he gained by this tem 
more than balanced by the diſguſt it occaſioned. 


march down at the hea 
defence of his coaſt, 


4 f 
6 


his faithful correſpon. 
dent at the French court, and gave him intetj;; ns 
how deeply Blanville, the French ambaſſador, vi f 
The duke 
9 of am. 
incautiou: 
pobleman, 


baſſador; but the queen having Veen 
in her expreſſions of her paſſion for that 
Lewis abſolutely' refuſed to admit him into his tet. 
ritories. This highly exaſperated Buckingham | 
eſpecially as the court of France refuſed to {; 1 
ſecret treaty. againſt. the houſe of Auſtria, unleß 

Charles would employ his forces againſt the French 
Proteſtants, Charles, deſerted by, his parliament, 


0 unconſtitutional 
| | He ifſued Privy-leals 
in order, to obtain the neceſſary ſum; but the "8 


porary ſupply were 


By means, however, of this ſupply he was enabled 
to fit out a fleet of cighty fail, on board of 
which were ten thouſand. ſoldiers, Buckingham 
was very unfortunate in his choice of the ofticers, 
Sir Horace Vere had bcen created a baron of Eng. 
land, and was endowed with every talent requiſite 
for the command of this armament ; but he was no 
friend to the miniſter. Sir Edward Cecil, who had 
commanded under count Mansfeldt, was therefore 
choſen for that office, and immediately created 
viſcount Wimbledon. Buckingham could not have 
made a more unfortunate choice. Wimbledon, 
though a brave field officer, knew nothing of ſea- 
affairs. The public complained loudly. that Sir 
Robert Manſel was neglected ; but they ſhould 
have remembered that he was engaged in the party 
formed againſt the miniſter,” Nor was Buckingham 
more fortunate in his choice of the other officers, 


The carl of Eſſex. was appointed to command under 
Wimbledon, though there actually ſubfiſted ſo great 


an antipathy between them, that they would have 
more readily tought with each other than againſt 
the enemy. „ 1 

On the firſt of October the fleet ſailed, and a 
council of war was held off Cape St. Vincent, in 
order to form a plan for. their future operations, 
The earl of Eſſex naturally gave his voice for at- 
tacking Cadiz, the ſcene of his father's glory, and 
his propoſal being accepted, the whole fleet ſtood 
towards that port. But by this time all Spain was 
alarmed, and fo dreadful to the Spaniards was the 
remembrance of the Engliſh valour under queen 
Elizabeth, that their king was ready in perſon to 
of a royal army to the 


The Engliſh reached Cadiz, and found every 
thing in readineſs to give them a warm reception, 
and the attack of fort Puntal was given to the carl 
of Eſſex. He advanced with twenty Engliſh and 
five Dutch ſhips with ſuch impetuolity, that the 
Spaniſh ſhipping, which conſiſted of ſeventeen (tout 
ſhips and eight or ten gallies, fearing the fatal 5 
ſequence of that ſort's being taken, retired to Polt 
Real. The fort, however, made a noble defence; 
and it was found impradticable to take it on the 
fide where the attack was made. Upon this Sit John 
Burroughs, an old Engliſh officer, landed with his 
regiment, and driving ſome companies of Spaniſh 
infantry, who. had oppoſed his 9 (29 back. to 
the fort, the Spaniſh governor thought proper to 
ſurrender. The taking of this fort was, however, 
of no other conſequence than as it opened a paſlage 
to Cadiz itſelf, and commanded. a large extent of 
villages and country round; but the raw Engl 
ſoldiers could not reſiſt the temptation of the new 
Spaniſh wines; they drank to exceſs, and could | 
not be brought to act with that ſpiric and reſolution 
neceſſary for. rendering the expedition (ucceſsful. 
At the ſame time diſſentions prevailed among, the 


officers, and diſeaſes among the. ſoldiers; ſo iy 
' bs | | * An 


: 


| Put a ſtop, for ſome time, to the enquiry. 


Re 


ſtayv a ring fruitleſs, the troops were 
e ges fe put to ſea, with a reſo- 
ting for the Spaniſh galleons. But the 
» breaking out among the ſeamen and ſoldiers, 
pag! was obliged to return to England with infected 
Geer ſickly companies, a broken reputation, diſ- 
es officers, and national diſhonour. | 
* On the ſecond of February Charle 
A, D. 1626. yas crowned, and four days after the 
e barliament met at Weſtminſter, The ſeſſion 
2 ned by the new lord-keeper, Sir Thomas 
u 4 conciſe ſpeech, wherein he acquainted 


both ho 
ſhould be v 


any farth 
"embark | 
jution of wal 


: 


lord-keeper's ſpeech, began an enquiry into the 


national grievances, at the very poi 
0d leit off the laſt ſeſſion, as if the ſame men had 


peen every where elected, and no time had inter- 
vened between their laſt meeting, 


much better than he did with this parliament. For 
though he had loſt nothing of his arbitrary notions, 
yet the neceſſity of his affairs, and his cloſe engage- 


ments on the continent, where both his honour and 
reputation were at ſtake, would certainly have in. 
duced him to have made ſuch ſacrifices, as would 
have brought over to his intereſt that very ſmall 


number of members which gave the oppoſition the 


majority. But Charles was now governed in eecle- 
Gaſtical affairs by Laud, a furious churchman, who, 


rather than give up one point of uſeleſs ceremony, 
or immaterial doctrine, was determined to hazard 


the rights of monarchy, and the tranquillity of 


his country. The commons indeed voted a ſupply 


of three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, and afterwards | 


added another ſubſidy; but reſerved the paſſing that 


vote into a law till the end of the ſeſſion 3 ſo that 
if the king refuſed to grant them a ſufficient time 


to finiſh their enquiry into the national grievances, 


or refuſed to comply with their demands, he muſt Þ 


expect no ſupply, Very ſoon it appeared, that the 
whole ſtorm was intended - againſt Buckingham, 
who was conſidered as the ſource of all the national 
grievances, Charles-foreſaw the conſequence, and 
endeavoured to ſoften the enquiries of the commons, 
by orderin era 
letters to the judges, enjoining them to proceed 
with more vigour than ever againſt the popiſn re- 
cuſants. But all orders of that kind were miſtruſted 
by the commons ; and an embargo being at that 
time laid on all the Engliſh ſhipping in France, 


the commons ordered an enquiry to be made into 


the reaſon for ſuch ſtrange proceedings. In anſwer 
to this enquiry, it was ſaid that the French had 
impoſed it upon the Engliſh in order to indemnify 
themſelves for the enen of a ſhip belong - 
ing to Havre-de-Grace, called the St. Peter, even 


after an order had been iſſued by the king for her | 


releaſe, But, upon examination, it appeared that 
there was ſufficient reaſon for this detention, and 
the enquiry was laid aſide, At this time the earl 
of Briſtol, who had now taken his ſeat in parlia- 
ment, impeached Buckingham, his inveterate ene- 
my; and the commons ſent up another impeach- 
ment. But however odious the irregularities of the 
favourite had rendered him, they were not ſuch as 
would condemn him as a traitor. The commons, 
however, purſued their deſign with unwearied at- 


tention ; but the members of the council of war | 
eelining to give any anſwers to the queſtions put | 
proper to : 
| | II which they fhall preſent unto us in a dutiful and 
0 preſſed by his allies for fulfilling his | 
"ngagements, was very urgent with the parliament | 
The houſe of peers candidly | 
yet who deſire to find fault, we ſhall think him 


to them by the commons, it was thought 


havles, 


to finiſh the ſupplies, 
declared, 3 


90 t t was neceſſary to put the nation in 


= 


that as his majeſty intended the ſeſſion. 
A ſhorr, he oped they would make all 
;maginable diſpatch in granting the ſupplies, But 
the "mmons, without paying any regard to the 


nt where they 


Charles, had he 
deen left to himſelf, would probably have ſucceeded J 


Heath, the attorney-general, to ſend 


: | N 2 j a 
# f l . ö N , ; | 3 
enn n 


a poſture of defence both by ſea and land; ald hüt 
count Mansfeldt's army, and the king's allies ought 


ſupporting their charge againſt 


the ill government of the kingdom: 
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to be ſupported. Theſe reſolutions were commu⸗ 
nicated by the upper to the lower houſe; but the 
commons paid very little attention to them the 
Buckingham en. 
groſſed all their attention. In the courſe of this 
debate, Mr. Coke, fon to Sir Edward Coke, faid, 


It was better to die by an enemy than to ſuffer dt 


home ;” and Dr. Turner, a phyfician, propoſed the 
| „ 


following queſtions againſt Buckingham. 


Whether the duke, being admiral of England, 


de not the cauſe of the King's loſs of his royalty in 


the narrow ſeas? 
Whether the unreaſonable, exorbitant, and im- 


menſe gifts of money and lands, beſtowed on the. © 


duke and his relations, be not the cauſe of impair- 
ing the king's revenue, and impoyeriſhing the 
crown ? % #ry poet AY 
Whether the multiplicity of offices beſtowed on 
the duke and his dependents, be not the cauſe of 


Whether recuſants in general be not ſupported 
and encouraged by the duke's mother and father- 
m-Jaw, being Pegitn? HD EG 
Whether the {ile of honours, offices, places of 
judicature, eccleſiaſtical livings, and promotions, 
be not carried on by the duke? 
Whether the duke's ſtaying at home, though 
admiral of the fleet and general of the land army, 
was not the cauſe of the miſcarriage of the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz; and whether he gave proper ee. 
tions for executing the defign? © LE Ga 
In the midſt of this debate, the 
the following letter from the king: 
« Truſty and well-beloved, &c. W dV 
Having aſſembled the parliament early in the 
beginning of the year, for the more timely help and 
advice of our people in our great and important 
affairs; and having of late, not only by meſſage, 
but alſo of ourſelf, put our houſe of commons in 
mind of our preſſing occaſions, and of the preſent 
ſtate of Chriſtendom, wherein they have equal in- 


ſpeaker received 


tereſt with us, as well as in reſpe& to their own 


former engagements, as of the common cauſe ; we 


j ſhall not need to tell them with what care and pa- 


tience we have, in the midſt of our neceſſities, at- 
tended their reſolutions; but becauſe their unſea- 


 ſonable ſlowneſs may produce at home as ill effects 
Jas a denial, and hazard the whole eſtate of thin 


abroad, we have thought fit, by you, the ſpeaker, 
to let them know, that, without more loſs of time, 
we look for a full and perfect anſwer to what they 
will give for our ſupply, according to dar expecta- 
tion and their promiſes ; wherein, as we preſs for 
nothing beyond the preſent ſtate and condition of 
our ſubjects, ſo will we accept no leſs than is pro- 
portional to the greatneſs and goodneſs of the cauſe; 
neither do we preſs them to a preſent reſolution in 
this with a purpoſe to precipitate their counſels, 


much leſs to enter upon their privileges, but to 


ſhew that it js unfit to depend any longer upon un- 
certainties, whereby the whole weight of the affairs 
of Chriſtendom may break in ſuddenly upon us, to 
our diſhonour and the ſhame of this nation, And 
for the buſineſs at home, we command you to pro. 
miſe them, in our name, that after they have ſatisfied 
us in this reaſonable demand, we ſhall not only 
continue them together at this time ſo long as the 
ſeaſon will permit, but call them ſhortly again to 

rfe& thoſe neceſſary buſineſſes which will. be now 
eft undone; and now we ſhall. willingly apply fit 


and ſeaſonable remedies to ſuch juſt grievances 


mannerly. manner, without throwing an ill-odour 
upon our preſent government, or upon the govern» 
ment of our late bleſſed father; and if there be 


5 K the 


0 


— m — 1 . 
.- the, wiſeſt, reprehender of our errors paſt, who, with- 
cout reflecting. backward, can give us counſel how 
ta ſettle the preſent ſtate of things, and to provide 
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for the future ſafety and honour of the k ngdom.“ 


To enforce the intention of this letter, Sir Edward 


Veſlon, chancellor, of the exchequer, delivered to 


the houſe the following meſſage, 


victuals expended, the men muſt, of neceſſity, | be 
Ilſcherged, and their wages paid; otherwiſe a mu- 
tiny will be the conſequence, which may, at this 
time, prove dangerous. 


4 ; 


4. His mejeſſy hath fitted out about forty ſhips, 


for a ſecond attempt againſt the enemy: theſe } 
Want only. vituals and a,few men, but without a | 
preſent ſupply of money, cannot ſail, nor be kept I 


together. | 


. The army afſembled on the coaſts muſt ſoon | 
be diſbanded, if they be not ſupplied with victuals Þ 
and cloaths., . 


3 


bellion. 
paſt, if this month be neglectetc. 
Hi Fele thereſore commanded me to tell 
you, that a | 

what-ſupply vou will give him for theſe his preſent 


accordingly.” This meſſage contained ſuch ſirong 


reaſons, that, notwithſtanding all the arts of the op- 
poſition, and the unbounded aſcendancy the leaders 


TOS. 55 The ſeaſon for providing healthful victuals 
vil be 


41, His majeſty's fleet being returned, and the 


e defired to know, without farther delay, 


of it had acquired over the minds of the people, 


they thought proper to join very readily in the fol- 
lowing an{wer to Weſton's meſſage: 
_« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


humility, preſent unto Jour royal wiſdom this their 

| age which your majeſty was | 
leaſcd by the chancellor of your exchequer, to 
Fd dene them, deſiring to know, without any far- | 
ther deferring of time, what ſupply they would give 


loyal anſwer to the me 


4 


to your majeſty for your preſent and extraordinary 


occaſions, that you might form your courſes and I fuſion. Theſe different paſſions produced different 


counfels accordingly, Firſt of all, they moſt hum 


that no prince was ever dearer to his people than 


your majeſty ; no people more zealous to maintain | 


reatneſs of their king I} Having taken the king's meſſage into conſiders- 


and advance the honour and 
than they, which, as upon all occaſions they wi 


be ready to expreſs, ſo © ae in ſupport, of that | 
y and your allies arc joſlly | 


cauſe wi, n your maje 
engaged, And becauſe they cannot doubt but 


your majeſty, in your gieat wiſdom, even out of 


Juſtice, and according to the example of your famous 


predeceſſors, will be pleaſed graciouſly to accept 


the faithſul and neceſſary information and advice 


of your parliament, which can have no end but the 


ſervice of your majeſly, and the ſafety, of your 


realm, in diſcovering the cauſes, and propoſing the 


remedies of thoſe great evils, which have occaſioned 
our majeſly's wants, and your people's grief, 
They therefore, in confidence and full aſſurance 
of redreſs therein, do, with one conſent, propoſe, 
though, in ſormer time, ſuch courſe had been un- 
uled, that they really intend to aſſiſt and ſupply 
your majeſty in ſuch a way, and in ſo ample a man- 
ner, as may make you ſaſe at heme, and feared 
abroad z- for the diſpatch whereof, they will uſe ſuch 
diligence as your majeſty's preſſing occaſions ſhall 
I. „ 5 5 
ut the commons, notwithſtanding this anſwer, 
inſtead of immediately applying themſelves to finiſh 
the bill relative to the ſubſidies, ſtill purſued their, 
favourite projet againſt Buckingham; and having, 


+6 


„ Your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjefts, | 
the commons, now aſſembled in parliament, in all | 


| bly beſeech your majeſty to know, and reſt aſſured, | 


„ II falle, or both. But the duke's anſwer to theſ, 
; If the companies lately, ſent to Ireland 
be not provided. for, inſtead of defending : that 


they will become the authors of re- || ceiving that the commons were determined to pur. 


4 14 dition to them, otherwiſe they muſt expect to ſi 
occaſions, that he may frame his courſe and council 


1 


mon ſame was a ſufficient ground of accuſation d. 
the commons, proceeded to frame regular * 
againſt the miniſter, They accuſed him « f cls 
united many offices in his perſon; of having ha 
two of them; of neglecting to guard the og 
that many merchant-ſhips had fallen into the de lo 
of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the F andy 
king, in order to ferve againſt the Hagena 
being employed in the ſales of honours and off of 
of accepting extenſive grants from the ee 
procuring many titles of, honour for his Lina. of 
Jof adminiſtering phyſic to the late king 9, 
1 acquainting his phyſicians; of extorting a Suge 
ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India Com A b, 
and of confiſcating ſome goods belonging 12 
French merchants, under pretence of heir bein 
the property of the Spaniards,” Among all the 
1 accuſations, the two laſt only could be re "= 


cuſat ard 
of any importance: the reſt ſeem to be 12 575 


ticulars was ſo clear and ſatisſactory, that it ag 
poſſible to refuſe our aſſent to it. Charles, per. 


ſue their own meaſures, ordered the lord-keeper 
to forbid the houſe meddling any farther with his 
miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham; and oxdereg 
them io finiſh, in a few days, the bill they had 
begun for the ſubſidies; and to make ſome ad. 


no longer, 7 oP f 

This language, more proper ſor an eaſtern than 
an Engliſh monarch, tended to deſtroy the conſti. 
tution, and to reduce Britons to that abject ſtate of 
flavery known only in the moſt deſpotic kingdom. 
It deſtroyed all confidence between the king and 
his parliament, At the ſame time, he ſent to de- 


mand ſatisfaction of Mr. Coke, for the words he 


had ſpoken, and of Dr. Turner, for the queries 
he had preſented to the commons. The houſe was 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch procecdings; ſome were intimi-. 
dated with fear; ſome were filled with indignation; _ 
ſome with true patriotic zcal, for a coalition between 
| the king and his people; and others, inſtigated by 

a ſecret ambition, rejoiced at this language of the 
king, as it tended to throw every thing into con- 


effects; and ſo many left the committee, that the 
ſpeaker was obliged to reſume the chair, and it was 


ordered that no member ſhould depart the houſe 
without leave, . 


tion, they preſented a ſpirited remonſtrance, in 

hich they boldly juſtified their proceedings a ainſt 
Buckingkans, as being 2 upon precedents, 
and conſiſtent with every principle of natural liberty 
| and ſafety: and concluded with putting the King 
in mind how readily they had agreed to grant him 
a ſupply, and requeſted his majeſty not to be pre- 
judiced againſt their proceedings. But neither theſe 
| meſſages nor remonſtrances had any power to with- 
draw the attention of the commons from their ſa- 
vourite project, that of ſupporting their articles 
of impeachment againſt Buckingham ; though they 
muſt have known, that few of the articles exhibited 
apainſt him contained real crimes, and that theſe 
were impoſlible to be proved. It is, indeed, ſut- 
prizing, that men of ſuch remarkable abilities a8 
the leaders of the houſe of commons were, inveterate 
in their hatred, and keen in their purſuit of a fas 
vourite miniſter, young and giddy at his entrance 
into power, bold and inſolent in its exerciſe, unfor- 
tunate and diſappointed in his meaſures, ſhould find 
ſo fittle real matter againſt him, during the ſpace 
of almoſt fourteen years. The truth is, that Buck- 
ingham had always been faithful to his maſters; 
and had been ſometimes, to gratify their arbitralſ 
inclinations, forced upon meaſures his judgment 
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ling in vain againſt the tide of popular fury. 
” vita of 15 king, inſtead of diſſipati 40 N 
Nd the ſtorm. It was now agreed to demand 
11 lords that Buckingham ſhould be committed 
1 5 cuſtody. When this meſſage was delivered ||: 
o oper houſe, the duke addreſſed the lords in | 


to the Tower.” ſe piedct 
with the Hugonots, by the metiation of the Engliſh 


to the PP! 058 
me following manner: 


„ My lords, FETT 
1468 NG my peace, it will argue 'puilt ; if 1 


, 


* 


ſpeak it will argue boldneſs, whe! accuſed; of ſo \| 0 

'Y 5s ſce what complaints 4 
me by tlie houſe of commons. ſi] 
How well I ſtood in their o inion not long ſince, 


many crimes. | our lordſhi 


are made” againſt 

f lordſhips well know: what I have done ſince, 
to loſe their good opinion, I proteſt I am entirely 
ignorant. 
nocency', 


not brought my cauſe 


yould have been my own work: they have done 


me a favour, by delivering me out of their hands 
into thoſe of your lordſhips. ET 


] will not endeavour to throw an reflection on | 
thoſe who have taken pains to repreſent me in ſo | 
vile a light; it will be ſufficient for me to proteſt | 


my innocence, which 1 hope to prove, as the cauſe' 
is now before juſt judges: I deſire that my trial 


may be haſtened, that I may ſuffer no longer than | 
is abſolutely neceſſary ; and as my accuſers have 


not been content with my proteſs only, but to 
reſcribe to your lordſhips the manner of your 
udgment, and to puniſh me before I am heard, 
ſhall not give way to any of their unjuſt de- 
minds „ jj 

About this time the earl of Suffolk, chancellor 
of the univerſity of Cambridge, died; and Bucking- 
ham, though then under impeachment, was choſen 
in his place. The commons reſented, and loudly 
complained of this affront ; but the king was ſo far 
from regarding the cenſure of the commons, that 
he wrote a letter to the univerſity, extolling the 
duke, and giving them thanks for his election. 
Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir John Elliot, who had 


been employed as managers of the impeachment | 
uckingham, were ſent to the Tower. 
This highly exalperated the commons, who imme- 


againſt 


diately declared, that they would proceed no far- 


ther upon buſineſs till they had received ſatisfaction! | 


with regard to their privileges. Charles alledged, 
azarealon for this violent meaſure, certain ſeditious 


members in their accuſation of the duke. Upon 
enquiry, it appeared that no ſuch expreſſions had 


leaſed, 


The example of the houſe of commons was now 
imitated by the peers. They claimed liberty for the 
earl of Arundel, who had been lately ſent to the 
Tower. The king made ſeveral attempts to elude 
the demand of the lords, but was at laſt obliged to 
comply, and the earl was accordingly releaſed from 
his continement. -The king having complied with 
the demand of the commons, with regard to the 
diſcharge of their members; and even declared that 
he had been impoſed upon, there were no plauſible 
reaſons for with-holding the ſupplies. A great ma- 
wit, of the houſe would readily have paſſed the bill, 


t were oppoſed by other turbulent members, II jeſty for removing him trom his perſon and councils. 


To 


who intimated that they had ſome doubts whether 
the money would be properly applied, and whether 
there was any real intention of, lending out the fleet 
that year. Theſe infinuations were at once both 
groundleſs and malicious; yet many events con- 


= given them no ſatisfaction, nor even an ahſwer' 
their remonſtrance;-'' The houſe of 
refuſed to proceed 


admit that he againſt Buckingham, or even to 


might be criminal, by ſending him 
T 


I cannot ſo greatly diſtruſt my own in- 
and my heart, which abhors guilt, as to 
decline any courſe, or court of juſtice; and had they b 
before your lordſhips, it 


en uſed : upon which the members were re- 


— 


mo — Jt. 


curred to render' them poſſible. The king had as 


— CY 


ny 


In all Chriſtian kingdoms you know that parlia=- 
ments wete formerly in uſe, by which thoſe king⸗ 
doms were governed in a moſt flouriſhing manner } 


until the monarchs began to know their own 


ſtrength, and ſeeing the turbulent ſpirit of 'theit 
parliaments, at length they, by little and little, bez 
gan to ſtand on their prerogatives, and at laſt over- 


.threw the parliaments throughout Chriſtendom; 


except here only with us;—Let us be careful; then; 
to preſerve the king's — opinion of patliaments, 
which bringeth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and 
makes us envied of all others, while there is this 


- ſweetneſs between his majeſty and the commons; 


—— 


A: 


EP 


royal revenues. 
ceeded, muſt: have proved deciſive ;' and as they 
were not able to fix any legal crime upon Bucking- 


7 * e 


leſt we loſe the repute of à free people by our tut- 
bulence in parliament,” Theſe imprudent ſug. 
eſtions rather gave the commons warning of ths | 
eſigns formed againſt them, than ſtruck them with 
terror. They conſidered a precarious liberty, ot 
that preſerved by unlimited complaiſance, as no 


| liberty at all. They were determined to preſerve 


the ſubſtance, or loſe the ſhadow. Inſtead, theres 
fore, of paſſing the bill for the ſupplies, they res 
newed their enquiries into grievances; they ordered 
the houſe to be called over, and all abſent members 


to be puniſhed, They revived their attack on the 


revenues of the crown. They entered on a remon- 


' ſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without conſent of parliament. 


This article, to- 
2 with the new impoſitions laid on merchan- 

ze by James, conſtitured near one half of the 
This attack, therefore, had it ſuc- 


ham, they intended to preſent a petition ro his ma- 


preſerve, however, the appearance of modera- 
tion, the ſubſidy bill was again read, but kept in 
ſuch ſuſpence as ſufficiently indicated, that if all the 


grievances preſented by the commons were not re-' 
moved, the bill would never paſs into a law. The 
king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, determined to 
1- diffolve the parliament. 
peers had | 


Il 


| The lords endeavourcd' 
to diſſuade' him from this reſolution, but in vain; 


and when they petitioned him, that he would allow 
the parliament to ſit ſome. time longer, he anſwered, 
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in a very haſty, manner,“ Not a moment longer.” ] 


The commons. had Juſt finiſhed their remonſtrance, 
when the king carried his threats into execution, 


diſſolving the parliament, before they had com- 


b , 

pleted a ſingle act. e 
I heir remonſtrance began with a kind of recapi- 
tulation of the reaſons why the preſent and former 


parliament had been in a mannex abortive, and the 


whole blame thrown upon Buckingham. Among 


Edward Coke, and ſeveral other leading members 
ualify them from ſerving their country in parlia- 

| 3 and ſor ſendin Mir. Glanvill abroad, as ſe- 
cretary of the fleet, for the ſame purpoſe, They 
afterwards declared, ir was their firm reſolution to 
have ſignally ſupported his majeſty in the proſecu- 
tion 5 war, had not all their intention been 
blaſted by the enormities of Buckingham, whoſe 
crimes they ſum up in the following manner: We 
found, ſay they, that the moſt preſſing and com- 
prehenſive miſchief and grievance ſuffered by the 


ing ſuch by reaſon of his plurality of offices; ſome 


reſsly againſt the laws of your majeſty's realm 
is breach of truſt, in not guarding the ſeas; his 
high injuſtice in the Pry his extortion ; his 
Are over the ſhips of this kingdom into the 


hands of a foreign prince; his procuring the com- 
pulſory buying, of honour, for his own gain: his 


unexampled exhauſting of the treaſures and revenues 
of the kingdom; his tranſcendent preſumption of 
that unhappy application of phyſic to your royal 
father of bleſſed memory; ſome few days before his 
death; of theſe, and ſome other of- his offences, 
carefully examined by us, we made a parliamentary 
charge againſt him to the lords, by your majeſty 
aſſembled in parliament, there expecting ſome re- 
. medy, by a Ren proceqcing againſt him; but, may 
it pleaſe your mo 
ing the time of our examination of the matters and 
| oiſtnces of the ſaid charge, we were often interrupted 
and diverted by meſſages, procured, through miſ- 
information, from your majeſty, which with moſt 
humble duty and reverence we did ever receive; 


whence it firſt fell out that ſo, not only much time 


was . 750 among us, before the ſaid charge was 
8 ed, but alſo, within two days aſter the ſame 
charge was tranſmitted by us to the lords, two of 
cur members, Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir John 
Elliot, upon untrue and malicious informations, 
privately and againſt the privilege of parliaments, 
given to your majeſty of certain words, were by 
'your majeſty's command committed to cloſe im- 
priſonment in the Tower of London, their lodgings 
periently ſearched, and their papers taken away; 
! reaſon whereof not only our known privileges 
0 
in full hopes of ſpeedy courſe of juſtice againſt the 
ſaid duke, were n all dutiful affection 
to proceed to diſpatch the ſupply and other ſervices 
of your majeſty, were wholly, as the courſe and pri- 
vilege of parliament bind us, employed for ſeveral 
days in taking into conſideration the proper methods 


* 4 


to be purſued for the ratifying and preſerving the II by the practice of that party whom this duke ſup= 


ports; for your honour, which will be much ad- 


privileges ſo infringed.” They next complain of 
the inlolence of lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, 


who had ordered the meſſengers, who, by their | 
warrants, were to have apprehended the members | 
at their lodgings, to ſeize them in the very houle | 


they alſo charged upon | 


of commons, is outra 


the-duke, as they do all the interruptions they re- 
ceived, when they were well diſpoſed to grant the 


lupply. Nell next attack that nobleman for pro- 


curing: himſelt to be elected chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, becauſe, ſay they, the ſame 


| © with having ſcreened. Montague, 
other things, they charged him with appointing Sir 


| while Buckingham remained in poſſeſſi 
againſt him, ſheriffs of counties, in order to diſ- 


| they had exhibited againſt him. They tremble 


| jeſty's following new councils, as he had Intimated, 


excellent majeſty, not only dur- 


rliament were infringed, but we ourſelves, who | 


— 


— 


univerſity, having two burgeſſes in parle 
did, by the ſame e e, ſew wen e 
conſent with us in the charge againſt him, ſor Fs 
| ambition in procuring ſuch a plurality of offi id 
ſuch was his ambition to ſue for it; ſuch aa : 

his power to make them give it him, contra; ad 
what they had agreed in parliament with all“ 8 
commons of England. They next charge hin 


and deſpair of 


ublic ervice, 


: on of hig 
power, continued to abuſe the confidence of ba 
' majeſty, and enjoyed the arbitrary diſpoſal of te. 
wards and «puniſhments to all ranks of eople, 


They promiſe to reply to this anſwer to the articles 


LOTS to 
think of the conſequences that muſt attend his ma. 


being, able to do any thing for the 


if, by new councils, he meant to govern and raiſe 


money without conſent of parliament. They ad 
that they had reaſon to fear that this len 


his meaning, of perhaps that of his miniſter; the 
ate king, was ſundamentally-ſettled in the vaſt F| 


zower and enormous actions of the ſaid duke, be- 


rather, ſay they, becauſe the ſubſidjes of tonnage 
and poundage, which determined on the death 


Jof your moſt royal father, our late ſovereign, and 
procured by ambition, and ſome by money, ex- 


were never payable to any of your majeſty's an. 
ceſtors, but only by a ſpecial act 5 bee wo 
ought not to be levied without ſuch an act; yer 
ever ſince the beginning of your majeſty's ha py 
reign, over us, the ſaid ſubſidies have been levied þ 
| ſome of your majeſty's miniſters, as if they were till 
due; although one parliament. had ſince that time 
been held and diſſolved, by procurement of the ſaid 
duke, wherein no act pafſed for the ſame ſubſidies, 
Which example is ſo much againſt the conſtant uſe 
of former times, and the known. right and liberty 
of your ſubjects, that it is an apparent effect of ſome 
new counſels, given againſt the ancient ſettled 
courſe of government of this · your wajeſty's king. 
dom, and chiefly againſt the right of your com. 
mons, as if there might be any ſubſidy, tax, or aid 
levied upon them, without their conſent in parlia- 
ment, or contrary to the ſettled laws of the king. 
dom, But if any ſuch do ſo ill uſe an office, as by 
the miſrepreſentation of the ſtate and right of your 
majeſty's loyal ſubjects, adviſe any ſuch new coun 
ſels, as the levying any aid, tax, or ſubſidy, among 
your people, contrary to the ſettled laws of your 
kingdom, we cannot, moſt gracious ſovereign, but 
eſteem thoſe who ſhall adviſe, not only as vipers, 
but peſts to their king and commonwealth, and alſo 
capital enemies, as well to your crown and dignity, 


| as to the commonwealth, And we ſhall, for our 
parts, ſhew in parliament, as occaſion may require, 


and be ready to declare their offences of this kind 
ſuch as may be rewarded with the higheſt puniſh- 
ment your laws inflict on any offenders,” In the 


| concluſion of this remonſtrance, after laying before 


the king the dangers and miſeries which muſt attend 
his continuing to place his confidence in this fingle 
miniſter, they proceed in the following manner; 
« Give us then leave, moſt dear ſovereign, in the 
name of all the commons of this your kingdom, 

roſtrate at the feet of your ſacred majeity, moſt 
— to beſeech you, even for the honour of Al- 
mighty God, whoſe religion is directly undermined 


vanced, in the relieving your people in this their 

reat and general grievance ; for the honouf, 
afety, and welfare of your kingdom, which by this 
| means is threatened with almoſt unavoidable dan- 
gers; and for the love which your majeſty, 43 3 


| gaod and loving father, bears unto your 8 


people, to whom we profeſs, in the preſence ol Al- 
' mighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, you ate 48 


highly eſteemed and beloved. as ever any of your 
predecefſors, were, that you would be graciouſly 


plcale@ 


3 kingdom.“ 


eee. N 
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32 move this perſon from having acceſs 
pleaſed 1 ans, ava that you would not 
an this one man with all theſe things, and with 
0 have relation to this kingdom, chiefly 
5 his means. For we proteſt. to your majeſiy, 
b 4 to the whole world, that until this perſon be 
moved from intermeddling in the great affairs 


ol late, we are, out of hope of any good ſucceſs; | 


that whatever money we can or ſhall 
and e e his miſmanagement, be turned 
ice to the hurt and prejudice of this your King- 
Th than otherwiſe ; as, by lamentable experience, 
N have found in thoſe large ſupplies we have 
formerly and lately given. But no ſooner ſhall 
= receive redreſs and relief in this, which, of all 
3 is the moſt inſupportable grievance, but 


de ſhall forthwith proceed to accompliſh your 


„ges own deſire tor ſupply ; and likewiſe, with 
nels apply ourſelves to the perfecting 
of divers other great things, ſuch as we think no 
one parliament in one age can parallel, tending to 
the ability, wealth, ſtrength, and honour of this 

our kingdom, 
and allies abroad: and we doubt not but through 
God's bleſſing, as you are the beſt, ſo ſhall you 
be the beſt beloved, and the greateſt monarch 
that ever lat on the royal throne of this famous 


The commons intended to have preſented this 


remonſtrance to the, King; but being prevented 


from carrying their deſign into execution, they 
cauſed it to be diſperſed among the people, in 
jullification of their, conduct. Charles was no 
ſtranger to its contents, but determined not 10 
make the ſacrifice requeſted of him. He thought 
that the great guilt of Buckingham conſiſted in 
being his friend and fayourite. All the other 


complaints againſt him he conlidered as mere pre- 


tences. A tew months before he was the idol of 


the people; and no new crime had ſince been pre- 


tended to be diſcovered. After the moſt diligent 


enquiry, prompted by the greateſt malice, the. 


| ſmalleſt appearance of guilt could not be fixed 


upon him. What idea, he aſked, muſt all man- 


kind entertain of his honour, ſhould he ſacrifice 
his innocent friend to pecuniary conſiderations ? 
What farther authority would he entertain in this 
nation, were he capable, in the very beginning of 
his reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an inſtance, ſuch 


matter of triumph to his enemies, and diſcourage- 


ment to his friends? Indeed, the whole charge 
againſt Buckingham was ſo ks that it might 
have been thrown out againſt a virtuous as well as 
a wicked miniſter. It was equally abſurd in them 
to ſuppoſe, that the act of the two members for 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, was the act of the 
Univeiſity itſelf ; nor did the repreſentatives of 
that body, by agreeing or not agreeing to. the 
charge againſt the duke, make it more or leſs 
binding upon the Univerſity to approve or dif- 
approve of the ſame charge. The raiſing of 


tonnage. and poundage, without conſent of par- 


liament, was indeed a ſtropg avd an alarming cir- 
cumſtance, and laid, as it were, the axe to the 
root of liberty. An Engliſh houſe of commons 


could not, therefore, be 100 loud upon this head; 
they acted as true patriots, when, while ſuch an 


arbitrary meaſure was purſuing, they made the poſt 
of honour the place ot danger, and poured out the 
vials of public indignation againſt any miniſter, 


guilty or not guilty, who ſhould dare to ſerve a | 


| 517 that avowed ſuch. dangerous ' principles, 


Jay of anſwer, the government alſo diſperled a | 


cclaration, ſhewing the reaſons which induced the 
ng to diſſol ve the two laſt parliaments; but it is 
he weakeſt pieces ever publiſhed by any 

It contains nothing in reply to thoſe 


and the ſupport of your friends 


* 


g of the Chriſtian world, which do all ſuffer, | 


| 


| 4 


time entirely averſe to pacific counſels. 


ſtrong facts and principles which had been urged 
by the commons in their remonſtrances; it con- 
ſiſted of particulars which no body pietended to 
deny, namely, That the king, by the advice of his 


. parliament, had been engaged in a war with che 


houſe of Auſtria ; that this war had been attended 
with great expence; that he had called the -two 
laſt parliaments for furniſhing him with ſupplics 
for carrying on the war; that he had preſſed them 


again and again for that purpoſe ; and that being 


always diſappointed in his expectations, he had 
diſſolved them. "Theſe were facts never diſputed ; 
nor did the moſt violent oppoſers of the court 
ever deny, that the occaſions for ſtrengthening 
the hands of his majeſty were great and urgent, 
But the true queſtions were, whether the foreign 
war was of ſo much importance, as to interpoſe 
between them and every thing that ought to be 
dear to a free people? Whether they ought to 
ſupport a prince, who threw his favourite into 
one ſcale, as a counterpoiſe againſt his parliament 


in the otber? Whether this favourite, ſole and 


ſupreme as he was, might not, when poſſeſſed of 
money granted by the parliament, make uſe of it 
to rivet thoſe chains he was then forging, and to 
eſtabliſh the principles his maſter had avowed ? 
Charles, in all his papers and declarations, gave 
no conſtitutional farisfa:tion as to any one of thoſe 
doubts, and this ſilence admitted of the worſt con- 
ſtruction, Es | | 


"4 


lad Charles immediately made peace with 
| Spain, he might perhaps have found the neceſſary 


reſources to have ſupported the expences of his 
government. But, beſides the treaties and engage= 
ments which he had entered into with Holland 
and Denmark, the king's thoughts were at this 
He was 
determined to carry on the war, and to feed it 
by opening the ſluices of prerogative. He was 
always perſuaded that he had much leſs to fear 
from the papiſis than the puritans; and to take 
away the great objection which the latter urged 


for exclaiming againſt the violent part of the 


church of England, he iſſued a proclamation againſt 
preaching or diſputing either for or ain the 


religious tenets of Arminius. It was long before 


Buckingham could gain this point; and perhaps 
no prince ever committed more ſolly than James 
and Charles did, in fo long ſupporting the prin- 
ciples of the Anti-Arminians, contrary to their 


' own private opinions, and to the ſenſe of almoſt 


every man to whom they truſted for the advances 
ment of their meaſures. 

entirely engaged in forming meaſures for raiſing 
the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on the war; 1 
it was reſolved that the king might continue to 
levy all thoſe duties upon goods and merchandize, 


called by the ſeveral names of cuſtoms, ſubſicies, 


and impoſts, in the ſame manner as they had been 
levied during the late reign. The other proceed- 
ings of the government were of the ſame kind. 
It was well known that nothing could be more 
diſagreeable to the people of England, than the 
leaſt attempt to favour popery; yet the king 


Ben a commiſſion to the archbithop of Vork, 


ir John Saville, and others, To treat and make 
compolitions with the ſaid recuſants for all for- 
feitures in not going to church, under ſuch condi- 
tions and immunities as they thall ſee meet and 
convenient, according to ſuch inſtructions as Kis 
majeſty hath or ſhall give for that purpoſe; his 
majeſty rather deſiring their converſion than dex 


| ſtruction,” The king imagined, that he could not 


effect a more popular action, than to increale the 
ſtrength of the royal navy; and in the commiſſion. 
for compounding with* the recuſants, he had afs 


| ſigned the neceſſity of guarding the northern 
ports, as the reaſon for his appropriating the 
baby's" 11 1 4 $ ce 11 f EA | ; 4 4 15 C ; 
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compoſition-money to himſelf, Advantage was 
alſo taken of ſome precedents, by no means ap- 
plicable to the preſent times, for charging the ſea- 
ports with certain ſums of money for fitting out 
ſhips, This demand fell heavy upon the city of 
London, which was ordered to fit out twenty ſhips, 
But the king ſoon perceived that this meaſure 
would be attended with ſome difficulty, Not 
only the capital, but the deputy-licutenants and 
juſtices of Dorſerſhire, remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt 
this impoſition, which they conceived to be without 
precedent, This ſufficiently ſnewed that they were 
little converſant in Engliſh hiſtory, as many pre- 
cedents occur; though they were in themſelves 
either tyrannical, obſolcte, or warranted by imme- 


diate neceſſity, They were, however, to be found; 


and the council, conſidering them as ſufficient for 
their purpoſe, rejected all 7 0 and parti- 
cularly that of the city of London, to have this 
impoſition abated, They alſo, to increaſe the ap- 
pearances of neceſſity, augmented the wages of 
ſailors from ſourteen io twenty ſhillings a month; 
and publiſhed ſeveral proclamations, giving them 
other encouragements, Ar the lame time rigo- 
tous directions were iſſued for putting all the ſea- 
coaſts, and the principal fortreſſes of the king- 
dom, in a poſture of defence, as if 'an actual 
invalion or rebellion had already taken place. 
Nothing was ſeen throughout the kingdom but 
muſters and arrays of forces; and the military 
law, with all its terrors, was ſuſpended over the 
heads of the aſtoniſhed people. Charles had ſoon 
occaſion for all theſe precautions, though the event 
was not, perhaps, foreſeen, He had paid the 
king of Denmark large ſubſidies; and that prince, 
by his encouragement, having for ſome time acted 
as the patron of the Germanic liberty, had marched 
his army towards the Weſer, where he took Minden 
and Hamelin; but upon the approach of count 
Tilly, at the head of an army of veteran Impe- 
rialiſts, he retired towards Ferden, to wait the 
arrival of Mangsfeldt with twelve thouſand Engliſh 
and Dutch forces, While he remained in that 
- ſituation, he had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the Impe- 
rialiſts, who were ordered to keep him fully em- 
ployed, till the Emperor could place the crown of 

ungary on the head of his eldeſt ſon. This 
coronation exaſperated the famous Bethlem Gabor, 
a prince of Tranſylvania, who aſpired to the throne 
of Hungary, and propoſed to enter into the 
league formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, His 
offer was accepted; and it was agreed that he 
ſhould invade Hungary, and be joined by the 
troops under count Mansfeldr, as ſoon as he ar- 
rived in Sileſia, But, before this could be effected, 
the Emperor had aſſembled one army on the 
Weſer, another under the famous Wallenſtcin on 
the frontiers of Sileſia, and a third under count 
Tilly in Lower Saxony. This obliged the king 
of a to divide his army: which, by the 
junction of Mansfeldt and the German princes, 
was now increaſed - to ſixty thouſand men, into 
three bodies. The firſt, commanded by duke 
Chriſtian of Brunſwick, was to act upon the 
Weſer: the ſecond, by Mansfeldt, was to oppoſe 
Wallenſtein, and, if poſſible, .force a paſſage into 
Sileſia; and the third, commanded by the king 
of Denmark in perſon, was to act in the inter- 
mediate ſpace between the other two. The active 
count Mansfeldt, in his rout to Sileſia, made 
himſelf maſter of the whole province of Magde-. 
bourg, before Wallenſtein could come up to op- 
pole him; but helbg ſtopped by general Altringer 
at Deſſau upon the Elbe, Wallenſtein had time to 
march to the relief of the place; and falling upon 
his army, obliged Mansfelde to retire, with the 


loſs of the greater part of his infantry, baggage, | 
and artillery, into the marquiſate of Brandenbirgh: | 


Mansfeldt did not, however, abandon his 
cipal deſign, that of penetrating into Sileſia and 
gaining ſome marches upon Wallenſtein. He w 
ſo induſtrious, that he ſoon recruited his 3 
which now confiſted of twenty- five thouſand m 4 
and advanced at their head to join Bethlem Gabe, 
But that prince, upon the firſt news of Manefeldr; 
defeat, made peace with the Emperor. This bs 
hayiour ſo greatly diſguſted Mansfeldt, that h 
reſigned the command of his troops to hs 
Erneſt of Saxe Weimar, and. retired to Buds 
when he ſet out for Venice, but died on his 
Journey in an obſcure village of Dalmatia, About 
the ſame time, the brave duke Chriſtian of Brun 
wick, who commanded another diviſion of the 


Prin. 


Confederate army, paid the debt of nature; and 


ſoon after the duke of Saxe Weimar, Mansfeldt'g 
ſucceſſor, The loſs of thoſe three great general 
was irreparable to the confederates, whote hopeg 
now entirely centered in the king of Denmark 
Tilly, who had all this time watched the motion: 
of that prince, had now retaken Minden, and ſome 
other places; but was very near being ſurprized 
in his camp by the king of Denmark, at a time 
when he thought that prince was at thirty leagues 
diſtance, But Tilly, after making a maſterly re. 
treat, was reinforced by ſo great a body of veterang 
that the king of —— who had no great 
opinion of his own new-raiſed troops, would in 
his turn have gladly declined a battle; but this 
was impoſſible. The conteſt was very bloody, 
but ended in favour of the Imperial general; 
and the king was obliged to retire, with the loſs 
of his baggage and artillery, towards Holſtein, 
Three thouſand men of the confederate army were 
ſain on the field of battle, and three thouſand taken 

priſoners. Es | 5 m_— 
' This defeat of the king of Denmark redoubled 


the endeavours of Charles to obtain ſupplies. He 


had ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to lie at the mouth 
of the Elbe, to prevent the Spaniards from fur. 
niſhing themſelves with naval ſtores from that 
country, But this not only exaſperated the Ham- 
burghers, whoſe commerce was thereby greatly 
leſſened, but the attempt itſelf was ineffectual, be- 
cauſe the enemy was ſupplied from Lubec, and the 
paſſage of the Sound was left open. The ſquadron 
was therefore recalled, at the interceſſion of the 
Hamburgh merchants. The public did not fail 
to make their own reflections upon theſe incon- 
ſiſtent diſpoſitions of the court ; for either the 
deſtination of the ſquadron had been improper, 
or the recalling of it impolitic. The truth is, 
the object of Buckingham's reſentment was 
changed. Beſides his paffon for the youn ** 
of France, and his reſentment at the 9, al of 
Lewis to receive him as ambaſſador, he had the 
reateſt reaſons to watch the conduct of cardinal 
ichelicu, The proteſtants of France had ac- 


cepted the peace, under the guarantee of the king 


of England. By concluding this treaty, Charles 


committed a great political error. He gave peace 
to France, hoping that France would then join 
him againſt the Spaniards; but he was deceived. 
Inſtead of fulfilling their promiſes, they made uſe 
of this tranquillity as an argument for extorting 
advantageous terms from Spain. Richelieu, the 
better to conceal his real intentions from the allies 
during this negotiation, had procured the prince 
of Piedmont to be appointed lieutenant. general 
of the French armies in foreign parts: prepara” 
tions were made in eyery province of France; an 


* 


it was expected that the ſtorm, which had been 


| ſo. long gathering, would ſoon burſt upon the 


houſe” of Auſtria, But no ſach thing was un 

tended ; for, in a few days, it was publicly 

known, that a peace had been concluded Den 

France and Spain, This perfidious N oy 4 
| ic 


N 


rated ag 


manded 


king. 
vengeance © 
reaſons ſoreign 
againſt 


i. de Vendome, governor of Brittany, which 
ee e for a deſcent from England, he 

evailed upon 
dome to 


where he cauſed the duke of Ven- 


baflador in England from the duke of Savoy, a 


efileſs, intriguing miniſter, who hated Richelieu, 
and was now 


become very intimate with Bucking- 
ham. This 


Buckingham, and the duke of Soubiſe, who ma- 


naged the affairs of the French 'Hugonots in 


England, to inſpire Charles with a contemptible 
opinion of 


againſt the houſe of Auſtria, he ought to revive 
the antient policy of England, in preventing the 
total, ruin of the Hugonots. The abbot gave him 


the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his maſter's friendſhip | 
and aſſiſtance; and it was accordingly determined | 
to ſupport the proteſtants of France, But how to, 
effe& this was the point. Supplies were wanting | 
to pay both the fleet and the army; and the 
neceſſities of Charles increaſed, as his extenſive | 


engagements were augmented, It' was therefore 


which every man was to be aſſeſſed according to 
the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. 


ther he has been dealt with to deny or refuſe to | 
lend, or make any excuſe for not lending? Who | 
has dealt with him, and what ſpeeches or perſua- 


ſions were uſed for that purpoſe? And that they 
allo charge every ſuch perſon in his majeſty's 
name, upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe'to any 
one what his anſwer was. It is W that 
the king could be prevailed upon to ſuffer ſo 
impracticable an attempt to be made by his officers. 
A very little reflection would have been abundantly 


ficient to have convinced him, that the ſecrecy | 


he enjoined was impoſſible; and that ſo violent 
an 1nquifitorial power could not fail of exciting 
the indignation of his ſubjects. The principal 

ders in the late parliament, and others who had 
adopted their ſentiments, refuſed to ſubmit to an 


impoſition not agreed to by the legiſlature, Moſt 


them were thrown into prifon ; the gaols were 
filled with illuſtrious offenders. All who peti- 
tioned the clemency of the king were releaſed; 


but five gentler Sir Thor arnel, Sir Johi 
Corber emen, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John 


ſolicit the clemeney of his majeſty, bur boldly de- 


5 their releaſeinent, not as a favour from 
of the 


the miniſter than oo, 55 + 
eu e roſe ſuperior to all difficulties. Fear. 
i sf correſpondence between England and the 


Lewis to undertake a journey into. 


be arreſted. But the moſt active agent 
zeainſt Richelieu was the abbot of Scaglia, am- 


produced a ſecret correſpondence be- 
tween England, the court of Savoy, and the duke 
of Rohan, head of the French Hugonots, who: 
were now convinced that all the great preparations: 
jn France were intended againſt Rochelle, the 

incipal place in their poſſeſſion. It was eaſy 
for the abbot of Scaglia, by the aſſiſtance of 


the duplicity of the French court; ahd | 
to perſuade him, that having now loſt all hopes 
of prevailing upon Lewis to join in the alliance 


But this expedient | 
anſwered not the intentions of the miniſter : the | 
people refuſed- to ſubſcribe to the loan, and the 
whole country became a ſcene of confufion. F 
Among other articles of ſecret inſtruction, the || of the firſt peer and prelate of England, were 
commiſſioners appointed to levy theſe loans were 

enjoined, ** If any man ſhall refuſe to lend, and 
ſhall make delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in his 


obſlinacy, that they examine him upon oath, whe- [| conſidered by the public as a ſincere friend to the 


liberties of his country; but he could never be 


„Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heveningham, 
and Sir Edmund Hampden, not only refuſed to 


© court, but as a right derived from the laws 
weir country, The queſtion was at faſt ſo- 


lemnly argued in the court of King's-bench, when 


acts of parliament, 


laws and conſtitution of England. 


hw Je 


it appeared, beyond contradiction, that the per- 


ſonal liberty of the ſubje& had been ſecured againſt 


the arbitrary power of the crown by fix ſeveral 


Charter itſelf, the moſt ſacred” foundation of the 

| The judges, 
however, thought proper to remand the gentlemen 
to their priſons ; though they refuſed to enter a 


general judgment, that no bail could be granted 


But liberty loſes not her nature by confinement; . 


upon a commitment of the king or council. 


her voice was heard from all quarters of the 

kingdom. 1 . 
Impriſonment was not the only engine em- 

fibre by government to force the people to 


1 


ſubmit to the arbitrary orders of the court: re- 
courſe was alſo had to religious prejudices; the 


duty of unlimited obedience was preached from 
the pulpit. Manwaring, one of his majeſty's 


chaplains, diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this, occaſion. 


Among other curious paſſages in his elaborate 


| raſſed with perſecutions with regard 


diſcourſes, the ſollowing are remarkable: That 


the king is not bound to obſerve the laws of the 
realm, concerning the ſubjects rights and liber- 


ties; but that his royal will and command in 
impoſing loans and taxes, without the common 
conſent of parliament, is ſufficient to oblige. the 
conſcience of the ſubject, under pain of eternal 


damnation. That thoſe who refuſed to pay this 


loan, offended againſt the law of God, and the 
king's ſupreme authority, and became guilty. of 
impiety, diſloyalty, and rebellion. That the au- 
thority of parliament is not neceſſary for the raiſing 
of aids and ſubſidies; and that the flow proceed- 
ings of ſuch numerous aſſemblies are not fitted for 
the ſupply of the ſtate's urgent neceſſities, but 


would rather occaſion many impediments to the 
| juſt deſigns of princes,” 
divine that exerted all his abilities in recom- 
determined to have recourſe to a general loan, in II mending the ſame laviſh tenets, 
| biſhop of Canterbury, refuſed to licenſe theſe 

| ſermons.' This was conſidered as ſo heinous an 


Sibthorpe was another 
Abbot, arch+ 


| offence, that the prelate was ſuſpended from the 
exerciſe of his office, and confined to one of his 


country-ſeats. This ſequeſtration and confinement 


alarming monuments of Buckingham's,power over 


the mind of his maſter, The archbiſhop had al- 


ways acted with the greateſt. moderation, and was 


brought to offer incenſe to the favourite miniſter, 
and this marked him out as an object of diſgrace. 
Even indifference in the ſervice of deſpotic pur- 


poſes, was now conſidered as criminal by the go- 
| vernment. Sir Randal Carew was removed from 
| his poſt of lord chief juſtice of the King's-bench, 


for his coldneſs in promoting the loan; and Wil- 


liams, the late lord-keeper, whoſe great abilities 
had rendered him a favourite of the people, was 
not ſuffered to enjoy the retirement he had choſen. 
1 He was conſidered as an encourager of the. puri- 

| tans; for every perſon who favoured the cauſe of 
| liberty, whatever his religious tenets might be, 
| was branded with that epithet, and was conlidered 
| by the miniſter as an enemy to 


TREATS: * 


While the people were thus har- 1 D. 16 27. 


beſides an article of the Great 


tho. govern. 


to the loan, vigorous preparations were making 


for covering the ſeas with armaments, - The duke 


of Soubiſe, who was then in England, received a 


commiſhon from Charles for employing the ſhips | 


fitted our by the Hugonots in his ſervice; and tor. 


cruiſing on the Spaniards. This occaſioned: great 
confuſion, in the buſineſs of the Engliſh admitaliy, 


where it was difficult to diſtinguiſh between the 


4 prizes 


r A 
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| prizes made by the Engliſh, and thoſe taken by 
the French proteſtants. The French were in a 


very bad condition to ſupport a war againſt Eng- 


| land; but all the catholics in the kingdom were 
united, and deſirous of exerting all their power 
againſt the enemies cf their religion. On the other 


hand, the unpopularity of Buckingham, the high 


exertion of the prerogative, and the impriſonment || 
of ſome of the worthieſt men in England, rendered 
thefincereſt intentions of Charles diſtruſted: nothing 
could be expected from the efforts of a nation di- 
vided within itſelf, A fleet of one hundred ſuil, 
having on board an army of ſeven thouſand men, 
were fitted out for the invaſion of France; and both 
intruſted to the command of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, though he was wholly unacquainted both with | | 


the land and ſea ſervice, When the fleet appeared 


endeavoured to perſuade the people, that if the 


Engliſh were admitted into the town, they would, | 
by their great ſuperiority at ſea, ſeize the govern- | 
ment, and keep poſſeſſion of the place, in defiance | 
of the whole power of France. The latter, which | 
was headed by the mother and ſiſter of the dukes of 
Rohan and 'Soubiſe, oppoſed theſe aſſertions; de- 
claring that the Engliſh were their friends, and were | 
come to ſupport their religious privileges. The | 


French party, however, prevailed, and it was de- 


rermined not to admit the Engliſh. Buckingham, 
who was ſurprized that the gates were not opened, 
ſent Soubiſe and Sir William Bcecher aſhore, but 
it was not without difficulty they were permitted 


to enter the gates, The council was immediately 


their proffered aſſiſtance, under pretence that they 
could not determine on an affair of ſuch importance 


without conſulting the whole body of the Hugonots. | 
Exaſperated at this refuſal, Buckingham determined 
to make a deſcent on the iſland of Rhè. It had 
before been agreed between Soubife and Bucking- | 


ham, that the Engliſh ſhould land on Oleron, a : to retreat, with the loſs of five hundred men killed, 


fertile, and then defenceleſs iſland, where refreſh- 


ments of every kind might eaſily be,procured, and 
the troops in no danger of any attack from the | 
enemy. But the Engliſh general thought proper | 
to alter this plan of operations, and ſtood imme. | 
2 for the iſland of Rhe, then well garriſoned | 
ortified. Had the military abilities of Buck- '| 
ingham been equal to his perſonal courage, he | 


and 


mg have acquired immortal honour both to him- 
c 


the Engliſh were preparing to land, than he drew 


tion to that quarter, while the main body of the 


Engliſh army was landed at another, he thought it ö 


imprudent to attack them, till they were followed ]{ ſignificant guard of eighty horſe. When the Engliſh 


by renter numbers“ Thoyras now perceived his 
millake, and marched immediately to give them 


battle bur the Engliſh volunteers jumping aſhore, | 


and bd iran wonders in their own perfons, ſo 
animated the ſoldiers, that they preſſed ſotward 


with the utmoſt intrepidity, and put the enemy to 


flight, though far ſuperior in numbers, Soubiſe, | 


who was an excellent ſoldier, adviſed Buckingham 
to purſue his victory, and immediately attack the 
caſtle of St. Martin's. Had this prudent advice 
been followed, there is the greateſi reaſon to think 
that the attempt would have ſucceeded ; but Buck- 
ingham pretended that it would be imprudent to 
march his troops againſt that fortreſs, till intelligence 
' E141 4 4 164+ HIS 4 Ws een þ Se * 3 | 
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riſon into a ſurrender, he took ſo little 
beſore Rochelle, the inhabitants of that city were 
divided into two factions, one for the court of 
France, and the other for the Engliſh. The former 


and his country, Thoyras, the French general, || 
who commanded in the iſland, no ſooner perceived 


2 as 


OY” + 


| could be procured of the ſtrength of 3 


By this dilatory method of proceedin my. 
were loſt to the Engliſh, 55 that loſs ug Wh 

. trievable, He alfo neglected to take fort * 
| which was then but meanly garriſoned, and "Wk 
| ſituated on the ſhore, wonld have afforded an 05 
cellent retreat, in caſe of accident, to the En ih . 
On the twenty-ſeventh of July, he opened h 
| trenches before St. Martin's, and was ſo congg . 
of ſucceſs, that he aſſured the king by expreſ he 
.. would be maſter of the caſtle in eight days 1 0 
This occaſioned a ridiculous proclamation to b 
Publiſhed in England, for encouraging people 5 
tranſport themſelves and their families to the and 

of Rhe. But Buckingham was not born to ſhine 
in a camp. Though determined to ſtarve the gat. 
K | care to guard 

the ſeas, that the French found means to throy 
ammunition and proviſions into the place, It wa 
now perceived that the taking the caſtle would no 
be ſo eaſy a taſk as imagined ; he endeavoured there. 
fore to make himſelf maſter of fort Prie; but the 

garfiſon had been reinforced, and the attempt mil. 

carried. The French had now in the iſland an 
army, under the command of marſhal Schombery 

ſuperior in numbers to that of the Engliſh; and 

Buckingham determined to make an attack upon 

the place, in order to put an end to the ſiege by 

one deſperate attempt. He had been informed by 
ſome French deſerters, that there were no more than 

eight hundred ſoldiers in the caſtle, and that the 

curtain towards the fea was but poorly fortified, 

It was therefore reſolved to ſtorm the curtain, wich. 

| out attempting to make any breach in the wall, 


c N _—_— 


no hopes of ſucceſs. 


The army was accordingly divided into two bodies, 
aſſembled, and Soubiſe did every thing in his power 


to perſuade them of the friendly intentions of the 

Engliſh monarch, and that he had fitted this large 
and expenſive armament purely for their ſervice. 'f 
The council, however, thought proper to decline | 


one of which was to attack the caſtle on the land 
fide, and the other on the ſea. The latter was the 
principal attack; and it was propoſed to mount the 
curtain with their ſcaling ladders. But the mea- 
ſures were ſo improperly taken, thar there were 
he French immediately per- 
| ceived their intention, and ſuffered them to advance 
to the foot of the curtain, where the Engliſh ſoon 
perceived their, ladders were too ſhort for ſcaling 
the wall. They behaved, however, in both attacks 
with amazing intrepidity, but were at laſt obliged 


and fiſty taken priſoners. The French were, how- 
ever, convinced, by this ſpecimen of Britiſh valour, 
that it would be dangerous to attack them in the 
open field. Schomberg did not chuſe to prels 
cloſely ſo brave an enemy. After this miſcarriage 
it was ſufficiently evident that any farther attack 
upon the caſlle would be the height of imprudence; 
and Buckingham accordingly began his march in 
excellent order towards his ſhips, intending to pals 
through a hollow way, the only paſſage by which 
he could retreat, [The French army under marſhal 


ew || Schomberg followed him at a diſtance. Bucking- 
out his forces to oppoſe them; but imagining the I h 
firſt debarkation was only a feint to draw his atten- 


am perceived it, and offered the marſhal battle, 
which he declined, and the - Engliſh continued 
their march towards the hollow way, their Fcar, 
by ſome ſtrange neglect, conſiſting only of the in- 


had advanced a conſiderable diſtance in the hoilov 
| way, they were attacked by the French cavalry, 
who forced the Engliſh rear - guard to break the 
Tanks of their own men; and there being no room 
ſor the foremoſt battalions to form, a general four 
enſued. But they had no ſooner paſſed the hollow 
way, than they faced about, and once more offere 

the marſhal battle, notwithſtanding the great lols 
they had ſuſtained. Schomberg was too prudent te 
venture a general engagement; he retircd with his 
army, and Buckingham embarked his forces, after 
loſing near two-thirds of his army. Thus ende 
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in expedition which totally diſcredited Buckingham. 


Le: as an admiral and a ſoldier ; he e 
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iſe but that vulgar one of courage and perſonal 
very. If he was unpopular before, he was now 
teſted by the people; the enemy triumphed in the 
1555 ſeas, and inſulted the Engliſh in their own 
Marbours. The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had 
declared for the Engliſh, were now in the moſt 
Jreadſul ſituation. They were threatened with an 
immediate ſiege from their enraged maſter, and had 
aded great part of their proviſions in ſubſiſting 
Buckingham“ forces on the iſland of Rhe. The 
deputies from that city were loud in their com- 
lms ; but ſo greatly was Charles infatuated with 
Buckingham, that all their inſtances, joined with the 
eneral voice of his people, could not prevail upon 
him to cenſure his conduct. Something, however, 
muſt be done to filence the clamours of the people, 
They believed their liberties had been raviſhed 
from them, and 9 taxes extorted. They ſaw 
their commerce daily declining, and the military 
honours, tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, 
ſhamefully ſtained, by two ill-concerted and unſuc- 
ceſsful expeditions. They dread: d the calamities 
of a war carried on againſt two of the moſt powerful 
kingdoms in Europe, and feared for their domeſtic 
ſatery, from the general clamour excited in ever) 
part of the hation. Theſe evils were ſolely aſcribed 
to the obſtinacy of the king, in adhering to the 
counſels of Buckingham, whoſe abilities were far 
from deſerving ſuch implicit confidence, The only 
expedient that offered to relieve the government 
from this embarrafling ſituation, was that of calling 
a parliament. It was expected that the miſcarriage 
of the attempt upon Rhe would be ſeverely cen- 
ſured, and the duke's conduct made the ſubject of 
the cloſeſt ſcrutiny. Sir Robert Cotton therefore 
adviſed his.majeſty, that Buckingham ſhould make 


a motion in the council for aſſembling the parlia-. 


ment ; hoping that, by his appearing to favour a 

meaſure ſo highly agrecable to the people, his 

former faults would be forgotten. | 

| 2 On the ſeventeenth of March, the 
A. D. 1628. 


from the throne, in which the king very pathetically 
enumerated the neceſſities of the government, and 


parliament was opened by a ſpeech 


required the aſſiſtance of his parliament; but con- 


cluded with fairly telling the commons, that if 


they did not do their duty, in contributing to the 
neceſſities of the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of 


his conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God 


had put into his hands, in order to ſave that which 


the follies of a few particular men may otherwiſe | 


endanger, Take not this as a threatening, added he, 
for I ſcorn to threaten any but my equals; but as 


an admonition from him, who, by nature and duty, 


has moſt care of your preſervation and proſperity.” 
Having finiſhed his ſpeech, the lord-keeper, by 
the king's command, laid before the houſe the ſtate 


of affairs of Europe, and the motives which in- | 


duced the king to attempt the reduction of the dan- 
gerous power of the houſe of Auſtria, and to inter- 
poſe between the French king and his proteſtant 


ſubjects, He-obſerved, that the powers which uſed 


to balance the alarming greatneſs of the ' houſe 


of Auſtria, were now otherwiſe employed; the 
Turk in an Aſiatic war, and the Swede in a war | 
with Poland, fermented by Spain; that the king of | 


Denmark was already ſtripped of great part of his 
dominions, and the houſe of Auſtria on the point of 
being maſters of all the ſea-coaſts between Dant- 
2k and Embden ; that they were arming all the 

ips they can procure in the Baltic ſeas, and:en- 
deavouring to- engage the Hanſe Towns in their 
quarrel, in order to deprive the Engliſh of the Eaſt- 
land trade, and make themſelves maſters of the ſea, 

without ftriking a blow: that the-fleets of | France 
and: Spain were preparing in conjunction to ruin 
our fithery, and to render it dangerous for our 


Merchant ſhips to paſs from one. part of the king- 


dom to another; that a large armament was ming 
out at Liſhon, in order, as there is the 'greateſ! 


ment, and the liberties of the people. At the ſame 


country was at ſtake, and that every effort muſt 


{ people to deliver them from their grievances, and 


| providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and 


1 Why trouble ourſelves with diſputes about a con- 
Nizution, 1 property of goods, and the 


reaſon to fear, to make a deſcent either in Eng- 
land or Ireland. He then ſtrongly recommended 
unity, as the only means of diſappointing the in- 
tentions of the enemy, and preſſed them in the moſt 
earneſt manner to afliſt the government, as the moſt 
conſtitutional method of impoſing the neceſſary 
taxes. © This way of parliamentary ſupplies, added 
he, as his majeſty told you, he hath choſen, nor as 
the only way, but as the fitteſt; not "becauſe he is 
deſtitute of others, but becauſe it is moſt agreeable 
to the goodneſs of his moſt gracious diſpoſition, and 
to the defire and weal of his people. If this be 
deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy 
make way to others. Remember his majeſty's ad- 
monition, I ſay remember it.” Notwithſtanding the 
members of this parliament were men of the lame 
independent ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch large eſtates, that it was computed 
their riches ſurpaſſed thice times that of the houſe 
of peers ; though they were all inflamed with the 
love of liberty, and wany of them had ſuffered by 
the violent meaſures of the government; yet they en- 
tered upon buſineſs with great temper and decorum. 
They feared that the king, diſguſted with popular 
aſſemblies, wanted only a fair pretence, offered by 
any incident or undutifuk behaviour of the mem- 
hers, to govern alone with a deſpotic power ; and 
ſhould that ever happen, no remedy could be hoped 
tor, but from inſurrection and civil war, of which 
the event would be extremely uncertain, and muſt, 
at all events, prove infinitely diſtreſſing to the whole 
nation. Decency of conduct was therefore abſo. 
lutely neceſſary to carry on the great. work of re- 
formation in the government, and to paſs ſome 
laws which might ſecure the privileges of parlia- 


time they did not propoſe to ſuffer calmly the 
grievances under which the nation had lately 
groaned. They knew that the conſtitution of their 


be exerted in its defence. The cry of liberty was 
therefore ecchoed in the houſe of commons, as it 
had anciently been in the Roman ſenate. We 
are called here by his majeſty, ſaid Sir Francis 
Seymour, to give him faithful counſel, ſuch as may 
conduce to his honour and dignity, and we ought 
to do it without flattery, We arc ſent here by the 


we ought to do it without fear. Not to be diſ- 
poſed to part with life and fortune, when the in- 
tereſt of our king and country require the ſacrifice, - 
were not to be good ſubjects; but, on the other 
hand, to ſuffer our property to be taken from us, 
inconſiſtently with liberty, our anclination, and the 
laws of our country, this were to be ſlaves, While 
we oppoſe ſuch encroachments, we tread .only in 
the ſteps of our great anceſtors, who always pre- 
ferred the public to their private intereſt, nay; even 
to their very lives. It will be the higheſt injury to 
ourſelves, to our poſterity, to our conſciences, if we 
forego this claim and pretenlion:”” „I can live, ſaid 
Sir Rabert Philips, though another, wha has no 
right, be joined with me; nay, I can live, though 
burthened with impoſitions, beyond u hat at pre- 
ſent I labour under; but to have my liberty, which 
is the ſaul of my life, raviſhed from me; to have 
my perſon pent up in a gaol, without relief from 
law, and to be ſo adjudged, -O] improvident an- 
ceſtors l Ol unwiſe forefathers! to be ſo careful in 


the liberties of parliament; and, at the ſame time, | | 9 
to neglect our perſonal liberty, and ſuffer us to lie 4 

in priſon during lealure, without redreſs or re- 
.medyi! If this be law, why do we talk of liberties ? 


like? 


9 
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like? What,,may any man call his own, if not the 
liberty of his perſon 1 The ſame evil, added Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, affects the, king and the peo- 
ple, and the ſame remedy muſt heal it. We are to 
defend what?—any.new object no our ancient, 
our legitimate, our vital liberties ; we muſt con- 
firm the laus eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors; we muſt 
hut ſuch a. ſeal to them as no licentious ſpirit ſhell 
dare to break,” The whole houſe agreed in theſe 


noble and generous. ſentiments z even the court | 
uy themſelves did not pretend to offer any thing | 


ut the plea of neceſſity in defence of the late 


meaſures purſued by the miniſtry, and to which the 


king had been reduced by the obſlinacy of the two 
laſt parliaments, No oppoſition was therefore made 
to a vote againſt arbitrary impriſonments and forced 
loans. This being paſſed, the houſe unanimouſly 
voted. the king five ſubſidies. This ſupply, though 
not equal -to his wants, ſatisfied his majeſty, and 
even the tears of affection ſtarted from his eyes, 
when he was. inforined of this conceſſion in the 
commons, Let, though the ſupply was voted, the 
bill neceſſary to give it the force of a law was not 
yet paſſed, and the commons, in order to have time 
ſufficient to conſider the grievances of the nation, 
appointed a committee to prepare the model of ſo 
important a ſtatute, before any draught of it was 
laid before the houſe, .. Some of the commons were, 
indeed, for paſſing the ſubſidy bill with as much ex- 
pedition as the nature of the ſubject would admit, 

eſore the grievances of the kingdom were taken 
into conſideration; but this was oppoſed by others 
with all the enthuſiaſtic warmth of true patriotic 


zeal, Mr. Creſwell, a young gentleman of the Jaw, 


delivered his ſentiments in a very maſterly manner. 


„Give me leave, ſaid he, to reſemble juſtice to | 


Nebuchadnezzar's tree; for ſhe is ſo great that ſhe 


ſhades at once the palace of the prince; the houſe of 
the noble, and the cottage of the beggar. , If there- | 
ſore cither the. blaſts of indignation, or neceſſity, | 
the irreſiſtible violator of laws, hath ſo bruiſed any |] 


part of the branches of this tree, that either our 
perſons, ood, or poſſeſſions have not the ſame 
ſhelter as 

the root of this lovely plant; but rather uſe every 


poſſible endeavour to apply to it freſh and fertile 
mould, and to water it even with our tears, that 
theſe bruiſed. branches may be recovered, and the 


whole tree once more proſper and flouriſh. - 
% well know that kings, though they are only 


men before the Almighty, are gods among the | 
people; and therefore to my gracious and (dread 
ſovereign, whoſe virtues are ingenerate both in his 


tions; thoſe flowers of his princely crown and. dia- 
dem. But yet, in our Eden, in this garden of the 
commonwealth, as there are flowers of the-ſun 
which are too glorious 10 be touched by any but 
the hands of royal majeſty ; ſo are there alſo. ſome 
daiſies and wholeſome herbs, which every common 
hand that lives and labours in this garden may pick 


and gather up, may take comfort and repoſe in them. 
Among all theſe, this eye of day, this lovely ure. | 


is, perhaps, the principal. This ſhould be cult 


vated with the utmoſt care; nor ſhould any conſi- 


deration, not even the frowns of power, prevail up- 
on us to abandon its culture.“ A 
The ſpeeches of theſe patriots prevailed ; and a 
committee was appointed ro draw up the form of 
ſome ſtatute, which having obtained the force of a 


law, might form a ſuffieient barrier to their rights 
and liberties, ſo lately violated. Forced loans, be- 


nevolences, taxes without conſent of parliament, 
arbitrary impriſonments, billetting ſoldiers in pri- 


vate houſes, and the itnpoſition of martial Jaw, were 
the grievances complained of, and againſt theſe an | 
4 ö i 2 2 * : 
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adgment and nature, let my arm be cut off, nay, | 
1 not my ſoul ſurvive the day that I ſhall dare to 
lift up my hand to touch thoſe forbidden produc. 


, 


efore, let us not for that reaſon neglect | 
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principles upon, which the petition was 
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eternal remedy.wag to be provided, At erg 
mous petit ion of right was drawn up, and x e Jas 

to the loids for their concurtence; that h 
obtained the ſanction of, bath houſes, it e 
the force of an act of payliament, as ſoon 4 903 
ceived, the royal aſſenk. Charles uſed ever 1 
divert this fatal blow to an unlimited DD 5 9 
He repeated his meſſages to the Commpar Ren 
deavoured to gain over ſome by promiſes of fi 8 
and to terrify others by threats. All the ke Sat ur 


U 
uenc 
of the crown lawyers was exhauſted to dello the 


foupded 8 
a letter 10 


ing thus 
mig 
© 


and, as the laſt reſource, the king wrote 
the lords, . informing them, that he could not gi 
up the point of committing offenders 10 5 1 5 Ve 
matters of ſtate, without expreſſing the cauſes 1 
that method mult be often SL 
dangerous conſequences, ſuch delinquents being 
generally beyond the reach of the 01 | 
of judicature, He promiſed, however, 10 be yer 
tender of his people's privileges, and to 01 
none for the ſuture ſor reſuſing to lend money, and 
that the cauſes of all commitments ſhould he ex 
dreſſed, as ſoon as it could be done with ſafes, 
his letter, together with the influence of the 500 


party in the houſe of peers, had great eſlect on theit 


proccedings; and fix weeks were ſpent in heatin 

the pleadings of the King's council againſt, and the 
arguments of the, commons. for, the petition of 
right, During the whole time of the dependence 
of this petition, the; court party did every thing 
in their power to, diſconcert the commons in their 
proceedings; and, in a conference between the tuo 
houſes, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was ſin- 
cerely deſirous. of effecting an union between the 
king and the commons, propoſed, for the fake of 
peace, to throw the ſubſtance of the petition, into 
the form. of propoſitions, to be preſented by both 
houſes to the king, for his conſent, Thelc pio- 
politions were the following: | 


e, That his majeſty wauld be pleaſed graciouſly | 
to declare, that the good old law called Magna 
Charta, and the ſix ſtatutes conceived to be declara- 


tions, or explanations of that law, continue ſtill in 
force to all intents and purpoſes. 


4 2, That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly - 


to declare, that according to Magna Charta, and 
the ſtatutes aforeſaid, as alſo according to the moſt 


ancient cuſtoms and laws of this land, every free 


ſubject of this realm hath a fundamental property 
in his goods, ande a fundamental property in his 
perſon. ; , LY $4 14 


4 g. That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly 


to declare, that it Is his.royal pleaſure to ratify and 


confirm unto all, and eyery his faithful and loyal 
ſubjects, all their ancient, ſeveral juſt Hberurs, 
privileges. and rights, in as ample and beneficial « 
manner, to all intents and purpoſes, as their an- 
ceſtors did enjoy the fame, under the government 
of the beſt of his:moſt noble progenitors. 

4, That his majeſty would be pleaſed moſt gra- 
ciouſly:to-declare, for the good contentment of his 
loyal ſubjects, and for the ſecuring them from ſuture 
fears, that in all cauſes within the cognizance of the 
common law, and concerning the liberties of his 
ſubjects, his majeſty would proceed according to the 
laws eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, and in no other 
manner. e Fe. | 7 1 
. Abd as touching his majeſty's royal prero- 
gat ive, intrinſical to his ſovereignty, and intruſted 


him from God ad communem totius populi ſalutem, et | 


non ad aeftruftionem, his majeſty would reſolve not 
to uſe or divert the ſatne to the prejudice of any of 
luis loyal pcople, in the property of their goods, ot 


liberty of their perſons And in caſe, ſor the ſe- 


curity of his majeſty's perſon, the common ſafety 


of. his people, or the peaceuble government of his 
| Kingdom, bis R 


is majeſty ſhall find juſt cauſe to im- 


attended with the moſt 


dinary cours 


priſon. 


"on or reſtrain, any man's, perſon, his majeſty | 
ould graciouſly. declare, that, within a convenient 
we. de ſhall and, will expreſs the cauſe of his 
atmen or reſtraint, either general or ſpecial; 
nd, upon a cauſe ſo expreſſed, will leave him im- f 
150 be tried, according to the common 
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ediately to be a} 
juice of the kingdom. 


The commons made uſe of every reaſon in their | 
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er to convince the peers that theſe propoſitions ' 


were not” ſufficient to ſucure the liberty of the 
ſubject; a politive law only, in which the rights of 
co 
wy Es the intended purpoſe. reaſon 
at. laſt prevailed. The lords conſented to the peti- 
tion of right, but propoſed to ſubjoin to it the fol- 
jou ing clauſe: We humbly Preſent this petition 
ro your majeſty, not only with a care of preſerving 
our own liberties, but with due regard to leave en- 
tire that ſovereign power, with which your majeſty 
3s entruſted for the protection, ſafety, and happineſs 
of your people. It required not the penetration of 


the 


would be ſufficient to elude its whole force; and it 


Vas therefore unanimouſly rejected. * If, ſaid Sir 


Thomas Wentworth, we admit this addition, we 


(hall leave the ſubject in a worſe ſtate than we found 


him, and receive little thanks for our labour when 
we. return home. 
majeſty to puniſh malefactors ; but theſe laws are 
not acquainted with ſovereign power: we delire no 


new thing, nor do we offer io trench upon his 


majelty's prerogative; we may not recede from this 
petition, either in part or in whole.“ Another con- 


ſerence was therefore held with the lords, where 
theſe reaſons were thought ſatis factory: the petition, 
of right paſſed both houſes of parliament, and is as 


inn n 
Jo the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


[.* Huwbly ſhew to our ſovereign lord the king, | 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in 
_ parliament aſſembled, That whereas it is declared 


and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the reign of king 
Edward J. commonly called Statutem de tallagio non 


concedendo, that no tallage or aid thall be levied by 
the king, or his heirs, in this realm, without the 
good-will and afſent. of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


earls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other the free- 


men of the commonalty of this realm: and by au- 
thority of parliament holden in the five and twentieth 


year of the reign of king- Edward III. it is declared 


and enacted, J hat, from thenceforth, no perſon ſhall 
be compelled: to make any loans to the king againſt 


his will, beauſe-ſuch loans were againſt reaſon, and 


the franchiſe of the land: and, by other laws of this 


realm, it is provided, that none ſhould be charged 


by any charge or impolition called a benevolence, 
or by ſuch like charge: by which the ſtatutes before 


mentioned, and other the good laws and ſtatutes of 


this realm, your ſubjects have inherited this free- 
dom, that they ſhould not be compelled to any tax, 


tillage, aid, or other like charge, not ſet by common 
conſent in parliament. 


II. Vet, nevertheleſs, of late, divers commiſſions. 
directed to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, 
with inflructions, have iflued; by means whereof 


your people have been in divers places aſſembled, 
and requized to lend certain ſums of money unto 
your majeſty; and many of them, upon their refuſal 


H © do, have had an oath adminiſtercd to them 
not wWarrantable by the laws and ſtatutes of this 


calm; and have been conſtrained to become bound 
to maße appearance before your privy council, and 
py other places; and others. of them have been 
g e imprifoncd, confined, and ſundry other 
; 15 molelled and diſquieted: and divers other 
bs ges have been laid and levied upon your people, 
* «eral counties, by lord-hieurenants, deputy- 


leaders of the commons to percetve, that this 
cauſe, if ſuſfered to be added to the petition of right, 


Let us leave all power to his 


le were fully defined and ſtrongly aſſerted, | 
Their reaſons. 


* 


and'cexecuted.' fs! 
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lieutenants, commiſkoners: ſor muſters, zuſtices of 


peace, and others, by command or direction from 
your majeſiy, or your, privy=council, - againſt the 
laws and free cuſtöôms of this rcalin, . 

III. And whercas alſo, by the ſtatute called 
The Great Charter of the Liberties of England, it 


is declared and enacled, That no freeman may be 
taken or impriſencd, or be diffeizcd of his freehold 


or liberties, or his free cufloms, to be outlawed or 
exiled, or in any manner deftroycd, bur by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
And. + 1p i . 2 | 
IV.“ And in the eight and twentieth year of the 
reign of king Edward III. it was declared and 
enacted, by authority of parliament, That no man, 
of what ſtate or condition that he be, ſhould be 
put out of his lands or tenements, nor taken, 
nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor put to death, 
without being brought to anſwer by due proceſs 
of law. | +4 | 
V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid 
flatures, and other the good laws and ſtatutes of 
your realm, to that 'end provided, divers of your 
ſubjects have of late been impriſoned, without any 
cauſe ſhewed ; and when, for their deliverance, they 
were brought before juſtice, by your majeſty's writs 


of habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as 
the court ſhould order, and their keepers com- 


manded to certiſy the cauſes of their detainer, no 
cavſe was certified, but that they were detained 
by your majelty's ſpecial command, ſignified by the 
lords of your privy-counctl ; and yet were returned 
back to leveral priſons, without being charged with 
any thing to which they might make anſwer accord— 
ing to law. „ „ I 
VI. “ And whereas, of late, great companies of 


ſoldiers and mariners have been diſperſed in divers 


counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt 
their wills, have been compelled to receive them. 
into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to ſo- 


Journ, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, 


and, to the great grievance and vexation of the 
people. 1 5, 4. 5 | 
VII.“ And whereas alſo, by anthority of parlia- 
ment, in the five and twenticth year of the reign 
of king Edward III. it is deſited and enacted, 
That no man ſhould be forcjudged of life or limb 


againſt the form of rhe great charter and law of the 


land: and by the ſaid great charter, and other the 
laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought 


to be judged to death but by the laws eſtabliſhed 


in this your rca!m, either by the cuſtoms of rhe 
ſame realm, or by acts of parliament : and whereas 
no offender; of What kind ſoever, is exeinpted from 
the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be 


. Inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes ot this your realm: 


nevertheleſs, of late, divers commiſſions, under 
your majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued forth, by 
which certain perſons have been aſſigned and ap- 
pointed commillioners, wich power and authority, 
to proceed within the land, according to the juſtice 
of martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, 
or other diſſolute perſons joining with them, as 
ſhould commir any murther, robbery, felony, mu- 
tiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor whatloever, 
and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order 4s is agree- 
able to martial law, and as is nſed in armies in 
time of war, to proceed to the trial and condem- 


nation of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be 


executed and put to death according to the law 
martial. 1 | RT... 
VIII. “ By pretext whereof fome of your ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects have been, by ſome of the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, put to death, when and where, if, by 


the laws and ſtatutes of the realm, they had de- 
ſerved death, by the ſame Jaws and flatutes alſo they 
might, and by no other ought, to have been judged 


IX, © And 


o 
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IX, « And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by 11 


colour thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcaped 


the puniſhments due to them by the laws and ſta- 


tutes of this your realm, by reaſon that divers of 


your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly | 
refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offen- 

ders, according to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon | 
pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable } 


only by martial law, and- by authority of ſuch 
commiſſioners as aforeſaid ; which commiſſions, 


and all other of like nature, were wholly and di- | 


rely contrary to the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of your 
realm, 
X. © They do therefore humbly pray your moſt 
excellent majeſty, that no man hereafter be com- 
pelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or ſuch like charge, without common conſent, 
by act of parliament; and that none be called to 
make anſwer, cr take ſuch oath, or to give at- 


tendance, or be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted 


or diſquieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſal 
thereot : and that no freeman, in any ſuch manner 
as is before mentioned, be impriſoned or detained: 


and that your majeſty would be pleaſed to remove | 


the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and that your peo- 
ple may not be ſo burthenſome in time to come: 
and that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for proceeding 
by martial law, may be revoked and annulled : 
and that hereafter no commiſſions of like nature 
may iſſue forth, io any perſon or perſons whatſo- 
ever, to be executed as aforeſaid, leſt, by colour of 
them, any of your majeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed, 
or put to death, contrary to the laws and franchiſe 
ol the land. : 

XI. « All which they moſt humbly pray of your 
moſt excellent majeſty, as their rights and liber- 
tics, according to the laws and ſtatutes of this 
realm: and that your majeſty would alſo vouchſaſe 
to declare, That the awards, doings, and proceed- 
ings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the 
premiſſes, 5 
ſequence or example: and that your majeſty would 
alſo be pleaſed, for the further comfort and ſafety 
of your people, to declare your royal will and 
pleaſure, That, in the things aforeſaid, all your 


officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to. 


the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender 
the honour of your majeſty, and the proſperity of 
this v4, 419 | 
The king's aſſent only was now wanting, to 
ive this famous petition of right the force of a 
aw, To this end Charles came to the houſe of 
peers, and ſent for the commons; when, being 
ſeated on his throne, the petition was read to him ; 
but the king, inſtead of the uſual, conciſe, and clear 
form, by which a bill is either confirmed or rejected, 
ave this anſwer, * The king wilteth that right 
e done, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm; and the ſtatutes be put into execution, that 
his ſubjects may have no cauſe to complain of any 
wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt rights 
and libertics, to the preſervation whereof he holds 
himſelf in conſcience. as much obliged as of his 
own prerogative.” It is ſtrange that the king, after 
having excited the jealouſy of the commons, by his 
frequent evaſive meſſages in relation to this bill, 
could imagine that they would be ſatisſied with an 
anſwer ſo vague and undetermined. The commons 
returned to the houſe in a very ill humour. A 
loomy ſilence for ſome time prevailed, Several 
eading members burſt into tears. Their conſter- 
nation was increaſed, when Sir John Elliot deliver- 
ing his ſentiments, in his uſual manner, againſt the 
miniſter, was ſtopped by the ſpeaker, who declared 
that he was ordered to ſuffer no ſuch ſpeeches to be 
continued, Upon this the houſe came to the fol. 
lowing reſolution, * That every member of that 
houſe is free from any undutiſul ſpeech from the 


| cauſe of all our miſeries, and till the king be j 


all not be drawn hereafter into con- 


jects. 


government and miniſtry. 


beginning of parliament unto this day; and 
or ed, that no member prefums to 8 the 
houſe, on pain of being ſent to the Tower.“ The 
reſolution being paſſed, the ſpeaker, at his f 
veſt, was permitted to leave the houſe, and * 
ebate re- commenced in the committee with great e 
vigour than ever. Sir Edward Coke, after an * 
borate detail of the power and privileges of outta. 
ment, thus procceded : * What ſhall we do? "A 
us palliate no longer ; if we do, God will nor rof. 
per us, I think the duke of Buckingham i the 


in- 
bonour, 
rievance 


formed thereof we ſhall never go out with 
or ſit, with honour here : that man is the 

of grievances z let us ſet down the cauſes of ou 
difaſters, and all will reflect on him.” This ſpecs 
was received with loud applauſe, and every 
the houſe rang with approving acclamations. Mr 
Selden adviſed, that a declaration ſhould be diu 
up under four heads: 1, To expreſs the dutify] be. 
haviour of the houſe towards his majeſty, 2. 70 
repreſent that their liberties were violated, 3. J 
expreſs what was the real intention of the houſe 
4. That the duke of Buckingham, fearing leſt he 
might be queſtioned, interpoſed, and occaſioned this 
diſtraction. * All this time, continued he, we have 
caſt a mantle over what was done in the laſt parlia. 
ment; but being forced now again to look upon 
that man, let us proceed with what was then well 
begun, and let the charge be renewed that was made 
againſt him laſt parliament.” During theſe debates 
the ſpeaker was withthe king, informing him of the 
ſenſe and diſpoſition of the houſe, Charles was in 
the utmoſt perplexity how to behave in this alarm. 
ing criſis; but underſtanding by another meſſenger, 
that the commons were upon the point of naming 
Buckingham as the author of all their prievances 
he ſent back the ſpeaker, who obtained a reſpite of 
their proceedings till the next day, Charles ſpent 
the intermediate ſpace in meditating what anſwer 
he ſhould return to the joint addreſs of both houſes 
for a more ſatisfactory anſwer to their petition of 
right, Nothing gan more effectually juſtify the 
ſteadineſs of this parliament, in the ſupport of their 
natural rights, than the king's open encouragement 
and avowal of ſuch general principles, as were en- 
tirely inconſiſtent with a limited government. Dr. 
Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which upon 
enquiry had been found to be printed by the king's 
ſpecial command, though it contained doctrines 
ſubverſive of all civil liberty ; maintaining, that 
though property was commonly lodged with the 
ſubject, yer, whenever a ſupply was required, all 
property was transferred to the crown ; that the 
conſent of parliament was not neceſſary for the im- 
poſition of taxes; and that the divine laws required 
a compliance with every demand, how irregular 
ſoe ver, which the prince ſhould make upon his ſub» 
The commons impeached Manwaring for 
theſe doctrines; and the peers paſſed ſentence on 


that hireling, that he ſhould be impriſoned caring 


the pleaſure of the houſe; be fined a-thouſa 

pounds to the king; make acknowledgment and 
ſubmiſſion ſor his offence ; be ſuſpended during 
three years; be incapable of holding any ſecular 
office; and that his book be called in and burned. 


Let no ſooner was the ſeſſion ended, than this man, 


ſo juſtly obnoxious to both houſes, received a par- 
Non and was promoted to a living of conſiderable 
value. | 

When the commons met the next day, they 
proceeded to cenſure the conduct of Buckingham, 
whoſe name they had hitherto forborn to mention. 
In vain did the king ſend them a meſſage, to let 
them know that the ſeſſion was drawing near to 4 
concluſion, and to deſire them not to enter upon 
new buſineſs, nor. to caſt any aſperſions on his 
The commons reſume 
- | their 


part of 


4 


55 tended declaration; and the king, to 
Ae. ſtorm Which was impending over the 
(gh Jof the duke, thought proper, upon a joint 
he lication Of the lords and commons, to pive 


| tisſaction with regard to the petition of | 
w_ 1260 going to the houſe of peers, after the 
A eoh had been again read, the king confirmed 


it in due form, by ſaying, ſoit droit faite comme il 


| « Let it be law as is defired;” Upon 
gf def ave a general and loud 
applauſe; ahd a univerſal 3 DS through- | 
i whole nation. The ſubject of a ſupply was 
w | Eb Cdies 1 
which bad been formerly voted, immediately paſſed : 


which the commons 


now entered upon, and a bill for five 


been lately made on the liberties of the fubject; 


the following ſpeech from the throne. It may 


ſeem ſtrange, that I came fo ſuddenly to end this 


ſeſſion, before I give my aſſent to the bills; I will 
tell you the cauſe, though I muſt avow, that 1 
owe the account of my actions to God alone. It 
is known to every one, that a while ago the houſe 
of commons gave me a remonſtrance, how ac- 


ceptable every man may judge, and for the merit 


of it, I will not call that in queſtion for I am 
ſure no wiſe man can juſtify it. Now, ſince I am 
informed a ſecond remonſtrance is preparing for 
me, to take away the profit of my tonnage and 
poundage, one of the chief maintenances of my 

crown, by alledging I have given away my right 
\ thereto, by wy anſwer to your petition ; this is 
ſo prejudicial to me, that I am forced to end this 
ſeſſion ſome few hours before I meant, being not 
willing to receive any more remonſtrances to which 
I muft give an harſh anſwer. And ſince 1 ſee, 
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make falſe conſſ ructions of what I granted in your f | 
tition, leſt it be worſe interpreted in the country, ]' 


F vill now make a declaration concerning the true 


intent thereof. The profeflion of both houſes, in 1 
the time of forming this petition, was no way to 


trench upon my prerogative, ſaying, they had 


time been inveſted ; and it was apparent, by 
Richelieu's taking the ſiege upon himſelf, that he 
intended to extetminate the Hugonots, whoſe 


whole dependence was now upon the Engliſh. 


Lord Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, 


was ſent with a fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the 
line, and ſixty ſmalter veſſels, to ſuccour the be- 
ſieged, with a recruit of men and proviſions, In 
the beginning of May the Engliſh fleet anchored 
in the road of Rochelle. 


wind, got ſafe into the harbour, and carried the 
news of their arrival. Immediately the inhabi- 


| | 14 fants erected ſignals on the top of their towers, 
and particularly of the illegal power the king had 
aſſumed of exact ing tonnage and poundage, with- | 
out having received that grant from parliament. 
A remonſtrance on this ſubject was prepared; and 
while it was reading in the lower houſe, Charles 
came ſuddenly to the upper, and ſending for the 


commons, ended the ſeſſion by a prorogation, with fleet of the enemy. 


and diſcharged their cannon, to ſhew that they 
were ready to favour, by a diverſion, the entrance 
of the deſtined ſuccours. The Engliſh admiral 
found the harbour guarded' by a great number of 
French ſhips ; and promiſed the Rochellers that 
he would, upon rhe return of the tide, attack the 

During the night, a battery 
of nine pieces of cannon was rected at the mouth 
of the harbour, and played furiouſly on the Engliſh; 


and, before noon the next day, the French ſhips 


were filled with troops; an army of land forces 
was drawn up on the Mitre to oppoſe their landing, 
and all the neceſſary difpolitions were made for a 
vigorous defence, in caſe any attack ſhould - be 
made by the Engliſh. Theſe difficulties did not, 
however, intimidate Denbigh ; he prepared to 


14 relieve the place, and to fink the French ſhips that 
| guarded the paſſage into the harbour; bur the 
44 wind changing, he was obliged ro lay aſide his 


deſign. Three days after he attacked the French 


1 ſhips on one fide, while the Rochellers cannonaded 
| their land forces on the other, and brought up 
| four of their largeſt veſſels, which had been pur. 

poſely built to Faw as little water as poflible, in 
14 order to paſs the bar; but found the attempt im» 


| 14 practicable, not only for want of water, but alfo 
that even the houſe of commons begin already to 


from the diſpoſitions the French had made to de- 
fend the paſſage, Upon this miſcarriage a council 
of war was held, in which the majority of Engliſh 


J captains gave it as their opinion, that the Rochel- 


neither intention nor power to hurt it. Therefore 
it mult needs be conceived, that I have granted 
no new, but only confirmed the antient liberties of 


my ſubjects, Yet to ſhew the clearneſs of my in- 


tentions, that I neither repent, nor mean to recede 
from any thing I have promiſe you, 1 do here 
e 


declate myſelf, that tho 
done, whereby many have had ſome cauſe to 
expect the liberties of the ſubject to be trenched 


things which have been 


upon, which was indeed the firſt and true ground |} 
of the petition, ſhall not hereafter be drawn into 


example for your prejudice; and from time to J of the deputics from Rochelle, he refuſed, ro give 


time, on the word of a king, ye ſhall not have the 


lers had deceived them in their account of the faci- 


lity of the enterprize; but the vice-admiral, and 


another officer named Car, exclaimed againſt the 
backwardneſs of the reſt; and the French proteſ- 
tants in the fleet, whoſe whole force conſiſted only 


of twenty-two ſmall veſſels, offered, with the aſſiſt. 


ance of four merchant ſhips well armed, and three 
fire ſhips, to throw ſuccours into the place; and 


agreed to pay Tor all the Engliſh ſhips that might 


miſcarry in the attempt, Denbigh excuſed him- 


| ſelf, by pretending that it was impracticable ; and 


ke cauſe to complain, But as for tonnage and {| 
poundage, it is a thing I cannot want, and was 


never intended by you to aſk, nor meant by me, 1 J and cowardice, 


| 1] abortive. 
all that are here to take notice of what I have 


ken at this time, to be the true intent and 
meaning of what I granted you in your petition ; } 


am ſure, to grant. To conelude, I command you 


but eſperially you, my lord J 3, ou 
my lords, the judges, for to you F} 
only, under me, belongs the interpretation of laws; J 


r none of the houſes of parliament, either joint MH overwhelm him. 


or ſeparate (what new doctrine ſoever may be raiſed) : 


We any power either to make or declare a law, Þ; 
without my conſent,” - | 


he war carried on againſt France and Spain, 


affotded the 


nation a very melancholy proſpect. 


by inſiſting on rhe words of his commiſſion, which 
were not to fight, unleſs firſt attacked by the 
enemy: and notwithſtanding the tears and prayers 


any relief to that diſtreſſed town, and returned 


to England, where he was loaded with diſgrace, 
Thus, by a complication of treachery, ignorance, 


Buckingham, by this diſhonour, and the re- 


{ monſtrances of the commons againſt him, per- 


ceived plainly his dreadful ſituation; and found 
the wings of royal authority not ſufficient ta 


ſhelter him from the ſtorm which threatened to 


He faw that no efforts of his 
own, no conceſſions of his maſter, could recover 
his credit, and that nothing leſs than his blood 
could ſatisfy his enemies. He therefore threw 
aſide all other conſiderations, and reſolved, if 
poſſible, to ſignalize himſelf 


5 N | favour 


| On the 3th a ſhallop, 
| oy means of a high tide, and a ſtrong favourable 
the houſe ; after which the commons continued 


their ſcrutiny into the many innovations which had 


the expedition was rendered 


„ and recover the 


| 
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favour of the people, however he might ſtand 
with that of the . parliament, He accordingly 
cauſed, for the relief of Rochelle, ten ſhips of a 
particular form, and peculiarly adapted to pals 
the bar, to, be got ready with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, and made the neceſſary diſpatches for fail- 
ing to relieve that place, now reduced to the laſt 
extremity. But a fixed gloom was ſetiled on his 
countenance; he appear abroad with omens of 
misfortune in his aſpect; his unſteady motions ; 
his dark expreſſions ; his earneſtly recommending 
his wiſe and children to Charles; his frequent 
ſolitary entertainments with his mother; his re- 
Aections on the tender ties of nature, and the 
{oft endearments of life, which he was juſt going 
to. leave behind him, ſufficiently declared that he 
preſaged his approaching fate, The fleet being 
ready to fail, he repaired to Portſmouth, deter- 


' mined to relieve Rochelle, or periſh in the attempt. 


One Felton, a man of good family, but of a 
loomy, enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition, had ſerved in the 
be of licutenant under the duke, in his late 
attempt upon Rhe. His captain being. killed in 


the retreat, Felton applied to Buckingham for the 


company ; but being refuſed, he threw up his 
8 and retired diſcontonted from the 
army. The remonſtrance of the commons rouſed 
at once both his reſentment and enthuſiaſtic ſury: 
he was now convinced, that it would be a meri- 
torious ſervice in the ſight of heaven to murder 
Buckingham, whom the parliament had accufcd of 
all the misfortunes of his country. Filled with 
theſe ideas he repaired to Portſmouth, fully deter- 
mined to put his bloody deſign into execution, 
On the twenty-third of Auguſt, carly in the 
morning, Buckingham received information, that 
a ſmall convoy of proviſions had got ſafe into 
Rochelle, This intelligence he communicated to 


the duke of Soubiſe, and other French gentlemen. 


in his train, who inſiſted with great vehemence 
that the whole was falle, and calculated only to 
retard the ſailing of the fleet. During this con- 
vcrſation, the duke drew towards the door; and 
turning his head to give directions to, Sir Thomas 
Fryar, a colonel in the army, he received a mortal 
wound from an unſeen hand, which ſtruck a knife 
into his heart; and, without uttering any other 
words than, “ The villain has killed me,” he 


drew out the knife, and immediately expired in a 
deluge of his own blood, No one had ſeen the 


blow, nor the perſon who gave it; but in the 


confuſion every one made his own conjecture, and 


all agreed it was done by one of the French 
entlemen, whoſe angry tone of voice had been 
card, while their words were not underſtood, 
The duke's attendants inſtantly drew their ſwords, 
in order to diſpatch the foreigners ; but were ſtop- 
ped by ſome of more temper and judgment ; who 
though they had the ſame opinion of their guilt, 
thought proper to reſerve them for a judicial trial, 
In the midit of this confüſion, a hat was found 
near the door, in the inſide of which was ſewed a 
paper, containing a lew lines of that 1emonſtrance 
of the commons which declared Buckingham an 
enemy to the kingdom; under which was a ſhort 
cjaculution, It was concluded, that the owner of 
the hat muſt be the murderer ; but the difficult 
[till remained of knowing who that perſon was, 
and it was natural to believe that he had already 
Hed too far to be found, While they were in this 
perplexity, a wan without a hat was ſeen walking 
very compoſedly before the door; on which one 
ericd, “ Here is the fellow who killed the duke,” 
I:vety one ran, aſking, which is he? Felton 
anſwered, “ Jam the perfon who committed the 
uch Jet not the innocent ſuffer,” Immediately 
the moſt. furious ruſhed Upon him with drawn 
ſwords ; others, more deliberate, defended him; 


1 


{ 


— 


j chearfully expoſed his breaſt to the moſt enr, 


— 


Some gentlemen, deſirous of finding 1 05 
Felton had any accomplices, hinted, that Bu 48 
ingham, though dangerouſly wounded, way 23 
dead, and that there were great hopes of be 
recovery, Felton, ſmiling, replied to See 
words very expreſſive of his enthuſiaſm, « ] bs 0 
that he is dead, for I bad the force of fon, nos 
when I ſtruck the blow.” Being queſtioned hy 
regard to the perſons by whoſe inſtigationg he þ d 
performed the horrid deed, he toſd them My 
their enquiries were uſeleſs, that no perſon N 
earth had credit ſuſſicient with him to have lf 
poſed him to undertake ſuch an action; that ng 
man living was privy to his purpoſe; that 5 
reſolution procceded wholly from the Impulſe y 
his own conſcience; and that if his hat was 590 
his motives would ſufficiently appear; ſor, per. 
ſuaded that he ſhould die for, or might perili 0 


the attempt, he had taken care to explain them 


while he himſelf, with open arms 


that no innocent perſon might ſuffer on his ac 


count, Thus came to an untimely end Geor 0 


Villiers, duke of Buckingham, a nobleman of 


very ſlender abilities, conſidered either as a ſtateſ 
man or. a ſoldier, raiſed to the ſummit of min 
ſterial glory, to be the ſcourge of three kingdoms 
A man, whoſe extraordinary influence over tro 
ſucceflive princes, will ſerve as an eternal mony. 
ment of the contemptible government this nation 
muſt ſubmit to, who groan under the oppreſſive 
yoke of an arbitrary ſway, entruſted to the ca. 
price of rapacious, weak, and ambitious indivi. 
duals, | | : 

When the news was brought him of his fa. 
vourite's death, Charles was at church ; but he 
was lo earneſt in his devotions, that no diſcom. 
poſure appeared in his action, nor alteration in 
his countenance, The ſervice was, however, no 
ſooner concluded, than he retired to his chamber, 
and gave vent to his forrows in a flood of tears: 
and, during his whole life, expreſſed his regard 
for Buckingham by a ſeries of munificent adds 
towards his widow, his children, and his friends. 
Some of the council, and biſhop Laud in parti. 
cular, threatened Felton with the rack, if he did 
not diſcover his accomplices. But this had no 
effect upon the aſſaſſin : he calmly replied, “ That 
if he was put to the torture, he did not know 
whom he might name in the extremity of anguith, 
perhaps the biſhop himſelf,” The judges, how- 


Jever, being conſulted, declared, that though that 


practice had been formerly common, no man, by 
the laws of England, could be put to the torture. 
Reflection and confinement had more effect on the 
enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of Felton than all their threaten- 
ings. He ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to recover 
from his deluſion ; expreſſed remorſe for what he 
had done; and ſuffered death with compoſure and 
relignation, 4 

harles, notwithſtanding the death of his fa- 
vourite, was very deljrous of relieving Rochelle. 
He gave the command of the armament to the 
earl of Lindſay, and repaired in perſon to Port(- 
mouth, in order to haſten the ſailing of the fleet. 
His preſence had ſuch effect, that more was done 
in ten or twelve days, than in almoſt as many 
weeks before. It was, however, the eighth of 
September before the fleet ſailed from Portſmouth, 
when the vaſt genius of Richelicu had finiſhed a 
work thought impoſſible to be executed in ſo 
ſhort a ſpace of time: this was a mole of more 
than a mile in length, carried acroſs the mouth of 
the harbour, in that boiſterous ocean, and by means 
of which all relief by ſea was cut off. On the 
eighteenth of September the fleet reached the road 


| of Rochelle; but a calm coming 'on, it was the 


when 
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hen. a furious cannonade began, and continued 
, 1345 hours, without any great loſs on either 
3 Next day the cannonading continued, but 
h leſs vigour 3 though it was known, by a 
5 jeman who had found means to eſcape from 
ſoebell that the inhabitants, unleſs relieved in 
. muſt ſurrender. But even this intelli- 
1 5 produced no effect on the Engliſh captains, 
= pear to have been deſtitute of experience, 
= ſome of them of courage. The duke of 
Soubile offered to attempt the mole with the 
French ſhips, provided the Engliſh would promiſe 
to follow him; but this propoſal was rejected in 
1 council of war, by a majority of the Engliſh 
captains. The count Laval next propoſed, with 
the help of artificial mines, contrived in three 
ſhips, to attempt to blow up the mole; but this 
was alſo rejecte 2 and the time was ſpent in fruit- 
Jeſs cannonading. At laſt it was determined, in a 
council of war, to make one general and deciſive 
attack upon the mole; but before the defign could 
be carried into execution, the beſieged were obliged 
to capitulate. Of fifteen thouſand perſons who 
had been ſhut up in the town, four thouſand only 


ſurvived the fatigues and famine they had under 


gone, A more ſhocking ſcene of calamity was 


never beheld, than Rochelle preſented at the time 
of its ſurrender. The living were not ſufficient to 


bury the dead ; ſo that vermin and birds of prey 
devoured the uninterred bodjes in the ſtreets. 
Many carried their own coffins into the church- 
yards to lie down in them, never more to nile ; 
and the few inhabitants who ſurvived appeared 


rather as ſpectres and ſkeletons than men. This 


reduction of Rochelle was the firſt neceſſary ſtep 
towards the proſperity of France. F ene- 
mies, as well as domeſtic faftions, being deprived 
of that reſource, the kingdom began to ſhine out 
in its full ſplendor, and gradually to gain an 
aſcendant over the rival power of Spain. The 
French king, however, uſed his conqueſt with 
great moderation ; the Hugonots ſtill enjoyed a 


toleration, though every order of the ſtate, and 


every ſect, were obliged to pay ſubmiſſion to the 
lawful authority of the ſovereign, On the other 
hand, in England, the failure of the enterprize to 
Rochelle tended greatly to diminiſh the king's 
authority in the parliament during the approaching 
ſeſſion, Nor did his meaſures at home tend to 
raiſe the character of his government, He again 
revived the iniquitous opinions of the judges, 
and ſome oppreſſive practices in former times, to 
Juſtify the impoſition of twenty ſhillings a ton upon 
wines, and five ſhillings and ſix-pence a hundred 
Upon currants; he even declared, in full council, 
that the tax ſhould be levied with rigour, and ſuch 
merchants as refuſed to pay it exemplarily pu- 
niſhed, He was not inſenfible of -the ferment 
which theſe proceedings myſt occaſion in the 


kinodom, but took no pains to prevent it. His, 
collers were now full, and he could talk with his 


parliament upon more equal terms than before, 


U 

of the government upon this principle, that though 
his majeſty's predeceſſors had raiſed tonnage and 
poundage by aa of parliament, yet they had, in 
fact, levied it in the late reigns when no ſuch act 
ſubliſted: that if the parliament would agree to 
ps ſuch an act, and make it commence from the 
eginning of the king's reign, his majeſty's pro- 
ceeding would be juſtified under that act, and he 
would delilt from his claim of raiſing the tax by 
his prerogative ; but if no ſuch bill paſſed, his 


majeſty would be juſtified, becauſe he did no more. 


than had been done by his predeceſſors. Charles 
was confirmed in theſe reſolutions, by the late 
veceſs that had attended his endeavours to bring 
ober the kamous Sir Thomas Wentworth to his 


was therefore reſolved to juſtify the proceedings 


| 


| #5 indeed very 1caſonably, that he could 


intereſt, This gentleman, had been a. principal 
leader in the oppoſition, and was conſidered by all 
parties as one of the moſt able members of the 
Britiſh ſenate, On his embracing the meaſures. 
of the court, he was created viſcount Wentworth, 
and earl of Strafford, and placed at the head of. 
the miniſtry. Aſhamed at what the party he had 
abandoned termed apoſtacy, . Strafford, for ſome. 
ume, concealed his change of ſentiments ; but at 

laſt boldly juſtified it, by ſaying, that he had gone 
as far in the oppoſition as was conſiſtent with his 
conſcience, or the conſtitution of his country ; and 
thar he had not leſt his party till he perceived 
they had views of a very different nature from the 
redreſs of grievances, or an alteration of meaſures, 
Theſe excuſes were treatcd as chimerical by the 
heads of the party he had forſaken; and Mr. Pym 
in particular deſired Wentworth not to take any pains 
in juſtifying his conduct; but added, Though you 
have left us, we will not leave you, while your head 
is on your ſhoulders,” 1 | | 
On the tenth of January the par- | 
liament met, and Waben 9 85 A. D. 1629. 
ceeded to take into conſideration every thing that 
had been tranſacted againſt the liberty 05 the 
ſubject, in direct oppolition to the petition of 
right. Several complaints were immediately made 
to the houſe n whoſe goods had been 
ſeized in conſequence of their having refuſed to 
pay the duties of tonnage and poundage. While 
the members were employed in debating on this 
ſubject, the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
deſiring they would” procced no farther in that 
buſineſs, till he could ſpeak to both houſes in 
perſon at Whitehall. The lords and commons 
accordingly attended him the next day, when he 
endeavoured 1o juſtify his conduct on the prin- 
ciples already mentioned to have been laid down 


in his council. He blamed them for their general 


reſolution of cnquiring into all the infractions of 
the petition of right, and recommended to their 
diſpatch the bill ot tonnage and poundage, which, 


he ſaid, would have been paſſed laſt ſeſſion, had 


there been time ſufficient for that purpoſe, and it 
was upon that preſumption he had ordered his 
, officers to act in the manner they had done, But 
inſlead-of following his majeſty's directions, thoſe 
members, who were no ſtrangers to the effect of 
ſpeeches in popular aſſemblies, turned the atten- 
tion of the houſe io matters of religion; poured 
out the moſt inveterate invectives againſt Armi- 
nianiſm, which they termed the ſpawn of popery ; 
but in reality they meant nothing more by the 
term, than biſhop Laud and his party. An Ar- 
minian was ſaid to be as bad as a papiſt; and 
ſome declared, that they feared his ſucceſs more 
than a ſecond invaſion by a Spaniſh Armada, 
When the houſe was ſufficiently heated by decla- 
matory ſpecches, Mr. Pym moved to give religion. 
the precedency of all other matters. Ihe motion 
was agreed to, and a committee appointed ac. 
cordingly. This was a great point gained, eſpe- 
clally as under the head of religion they voted, 
« An enquiry into all eccleſiaſtical preferments ; 
into the ceſſation, of the execution of the laws 
againſt papiſts ; into the employments and en- 
couragements they had obtained; into the growth 
of ſuperſtitious ceremonies, of. which Couſins, a 
prebendary of Durham, was mentioned as the 
principal author; and into the growth of hereſies, 
falſe doctrines, and other opinions.“ The conſi- 
deration of ſo many ſubjects could not fail of 
employing the hoyle for a great length of time, 
The king ſaw the jntention of the commons, but 
thought it imprudent to break with them imme 
diately, merely becauſe they refuſed to proceed to 
the bill of tonnage and poundage; he thought, 
better 


juflify - 
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juſtify any violent meaſures he might aſterwards be 
obliged 10 take, if he allowed them to carry to the 
utmoſt extremity their attacks upon his government 
and prerogative. 
for the preſent with ſoliciting the houſe by meffages 
and ſpeeches, | 
ing to his ſolicitations, proceeded to carry their 
cenſorial ſcrutiny into his management of religion, 
the only grievance io which they had not as yet ap- 

lied a ſufficient remedy by rhe petition of right. 
Yer, while they pretended the, utmoſt regard for 
religion, their principal deſign was to wreſt from 
the king the duties of tonnage and poundage, in 


order to render him abſolutely dependent on the | 


parliament for ſupport. The right of ronnage and 
poundage on the importation and exportation of 
merchandize, though originally the mere gift of 
the people, had been ſo ſtrongly confirmed to the 
crown fince the reign of Henry IV. that the kings 
of England had always claimed it from the moment 
of their acceſſion, This right, which had been 
granted for life to former princes, was allowed to 
Charles only for one year, Finding that the inten- 
tion of the commons was to ſtrip him of it entirely, 
he ſent them a meſſage, importing, That he had 
never pretended to look upon it as a branch of the 
prerogative; that neceſſity alone had compelled him 
to levy it till that time, and, in order to terminate 


all diſputes upon the ſubject, requeſted that the 


commons would paſs the bill, that he might receive 
it as a free gift from his people.” This meſſage 
was viffegarded they continued to give the pre- 
ference to religion, and made ſome attempts to 


annul the conſecration of Montague, lately pro- 
moted to the ſee of Colcheſter, for certain com- 


laints that had been offered againſt him by one 
Jones, an obſcure perſon : but failing in this un- 
accountable attempt, they attacked the pardons that 
had been granted to Montague, Mainwaring, Sib- 
thorpe, and other divines of Laud's party, who had 
been cenſured by the commons. It was upon this 
occaſion that Oliver Cromwell, who had then a ſeat 


in the houſe, firſt diſtinguiſhed his zcal, by ſnewing 


how inſtrumental Neile, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
had been in procuring theſe pardons. Sir Robert 
Phillips called upon, the attorney-general to give 
an account by what authority he drew theſe par- 
dons, and a committee was appointed accordingly, 
Upon enquiry, it appeared that the warrants 25 


been brought to the attorney- general by the earl of 


Dorſet and the lord Carleton, and that the biſhop of 


Wincheſter had corrected them with his own hand, 


and inſerted the names of Couſins, Mainwaring and 
Sibthorpe. It alſo appeared, upon farther enquiry, 
that an information had been given upon oath 
againſt Couſins, for denying the king's ſupremacy 
in matters of religion, and that the attorney-general 
had, from a hint given him by the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, diſregarded the information, becaule it 
came from one king, whom the biſhop ſaid was a 
very empty fellow, and deferved no credit, Elliot, 
upon this diſcovery, was very fevere upon the attor- 
rey-general, whom he threatened with an impeach- 
ment for high treaſon for a neglect of duty. While 
the houſe was engaged in theſe religious diſputes, 
Mr. Rolls, one of the members, complained that he 
had the day before been ſerved with a ſubpœna to 
attend the court of ſtar-chamber, but that ar night 


| he received a letter from the attorney-general, inti- 


mating, that it had been done by miſtake of the 
meſſenger, and that the information ſhould be 
withdrawn, The houſe, however, voted the ſerv- 
ing of Rolls with a ſubpcena to be a breach of pri- 
vilege, They alſo proceeded to enquire into the 
rievances of other merchants, and to cenſure the 
officers whg had ſcized their goods, for refuſing to 
phy the duties of rohnage and poundage. Theſe 


proceedihgs alarmed the king, and a council was 


+ 


He therefore contented himſelf | | 
the goods upon their own account, Char 
But the commons, inſtead of liſten- F 


[| 


be purſued on this occafien, And as the 


| every particular, and therefore in this coul 


— 


ſummoned to confider the moſt proper method is 
commons had founded their reſolution nde 
opinion, that the cuſtom-houſe officers had . 
5 les thought 
proper to ſend a meſſage to the houſe, imponin 
% That what was formerly done by his farmers and 
officers of the cuſtoms, was done by his own dite. 
tion and command, being himſelf for the moſt in 
preſent in council; and if he had at any time he, 
abſent from the board, yet he was minutely acQuain. | 
ted with all their tranſactions, gave full directions in 
ſever the act of his officers from his OWN, nor inp | 
his officers ſuffer for it without the higheſt qiſ. 
honour to his majeſty.” The houſe was ſo high 
exaſperated at this meſſage, that aſter many bitter 
ſpeeches, the queſtion was propoſed to be put, iat 
the ſeizing Mr. Rolls's goods was a breach of pri- 
vilege; but the ſpeaker informed the houſe, that 
he was commanded by his majeſty not to put the 
queſtion, ' This threw the houſe into the utmoſt 
conſternation, and they adjourned themſelves for 
one day, When they met, the ſpeaker told them 
that he had the king's command for a farther ag. 
Journment, and to put no queſtion. Having made 
this declaration, he roſe and left the chair; bur 
was puſhed back again into it, and detained there 
by force, by Mr. Holles and Mr. Valentine, while Sir 
John Elliot read the following remonſtrance: 

1. * Whoever ſhalt make any innovations in re- 
ligion, or by favour or countenance ſeem to extend 
or introduce popery or Arminianiſm, or other opi- 
nions contrary to the truth and the orthodox church, 
ſhall be reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom 
and commonwealth. | | | 

2. Whoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking 
and levying the ſubſidies of ronnage and poundaye, 
not being granted by parliament, or ſha!l be an actor 
or inſtrument therein, ſhall be likewiſe reputed an 
innovator in the government, and a capital enemy 


to the kingdom and commonwealth, 


| parliament, he ſhall likewiſe be repure 


| 3; « If any merchant or other perſon whatſoever, 
ſhall voluntarily yield, or pay the ſaid ſubſidies of 
tonnage and poundare, not being gms by 

a betrayer 
ok the libertics of England, and an enemy to the 


4 ſame.” 


This remonſtrance was paſſed by acclamation, 
rather than by vote, while many of the members, 
thinking the leaders had gone too far in their op- 
polition, expreſſed their diſlike of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and the greateſt indecencies, even to blows, 


were committed. The king ſent the gentleman- 
uſher of the houſe of lords, but the doors were 


| locked, and he could obtain no admittance till the 
| remonſtrance was finiſhed. 
| was opened, he, by the king's order, took the mace 


As ſoon as the doot 


from the table, which put an end to their pro» 


| ccedings; and a few days after the parliament 48 
1 diffolved, 2 


This rupture between the king and his parlia- 


ment alarmed the nation; but Charles took no care 


to make uſe of lenient meaſures, which might, per- 
haps, have effected a reconciliation, On the con- 
trary he inflamed the diſcontents of the people, by 


a ſeverity which he wanted power, perhaps inclima- 


tion, to carry to extremity. He committed Denzil 
Holles, Eſq; Sir John Elliot, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir 
Peter Hayman, John Selden, Eſq; William Coriton, 
Walter Long, William Shoude, and Benjamin Va- 
lentine, to priſon, on account of the late tumul- 
tuous proceedings in the houſe, which were termed 
ſeditious. Elliot, Holles, and Valentine, were 
brought to their trial in the court of king's bench: 
but refuſing to anſwer before an inferior court for 
their conduct as members of a ſuperior, they were 


condeinned to be imprifoned during the king? 


pleaſure, 


5 
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aug to de Bed, the two former a thouſand pounds 


piece, and the latter five hundred. Sir John Elliot 


gieg = for. the liberties of England, The king, 
a he might no longer be ha rraſſed with the tur- 
b lence of the commons, made pcace with France, 
. the Hugonots to the mercy of Lewis 
VIII. and ſoon after concluded a treaty with the 


Spaniards, from whom he obtained nothing more 


than a general promiſe of their uſing their good 


offices in reſtoring the Elecior Palatine, Being 
thus at peace with the neighbouring powers, caſed 
of a burthen too heavy for him, inſtructed by ex- 
erience, no longer a ſlave to the pernicious coun- 
ſels of Buckingham, and bleſt with an able miniſter 
in Wentworth, carl of Stafford, it was natural to 
think that the troubies of his reign were over, and 


that a ſeries of tranquillity would ſucceed the ſtorms 


of popular contention. But this was not the caſe, 
New difficulties, new cauſes of diſtruſt, aroſe among 
che people, Obi | 
0 felicity over the kingdom. 

| | Charles was as equally zealous to 
A. PD. 1630. maintain his ſyſtem of religion, as to 
ſupport the prerogative of his crown. Unfortu- 
nately for him, and unſortunately for the peace of 
the kingdom, the king honoured with his confi- 


dence Laud, biſhop of London, a prelate whoſe | 
ſuperſtitious prejudices, obſtinate zeal, enterpriſing 


ſpirit, and inflexible firmneſs, in oppoſition to the 
ſpirit of the nation, threatened the greateſt misfor- 
tunes to the ſtate. | | ag 
yancing the power of the prieſthood, and of multi- 
plying church! ceremonies ; ſeveral of which he in- 
troduced, and moſt of them very ſimilar to thoſe of 
the Roman church. The puritans beheld with hor- 
tor theſe preludes to popery. The communion-table 
railed in, the miniſters dteſſed in hoops to admi- 
niſter the ſacrament, the communicants obliged to 
receive it kneeling, the crucifix and other images 
laced in the churches, were, in their eyes, ſo many 
candalous attributes of Antichriſt, The court of 
Rome itſelf entertained hopes of regaining its au- 
thority in this iſland; and in order to forward 
Laud's good intentions, an offer was twice made 
him, in private, of a cardinal's hat, which he de- 
clined accepting. The general cry, however, was, 
that the bithop of London was endeavouring to re- 
ſtore popery. One of the daughters of the earl of 
Devonſhire having turned catholic, was aſked by 
Laud the reaſon ot her converſion. “ It is princi. 
pally, replied ſhe, becauſe I hate to travel ina crowd: 
for perceiving that you and numbers more are 
making preparations tor Rome, I thought it more 
convenient to ſet out before you, that I might not 
be joſtled in the multitude.” While the biſhops and 
their partizans carried the ſpiritual juriſdiction too 
bigh on one hand, and thereby incurred the hatred 
ol the people, they did not fail on the other to preach 
up the moſt implicit obedience to the royal autho- 
' Nity, the ſure means of obtaining the favour of his 
| majeſty, Laud was accordingly advanced to the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, which empowered 
him to exerciſe a kind of deſpotiſm with vigour in 
the church, Diſtreſſed for money, not withl anding 
the firicteſt exconomy, Charles began to make a 
leer uſe of his authority, Illegal as the collection 
of tonhage and poundage was, the council preſſed 
t with the utmoſt violence. This induced the 
Beat merchants to enquire more than ever into its 
legality, and were ſoon convinced that the principle 
on Which it was founded ſtruck at the root of li- 
erty, This alarmed the whole 
Chants ; and their ;tcars were greatly increaſed by, 


Aa Publication of the tollowing reſolution of the 
Ci 


66 


* 
. ” 


That Warrants ſhould be directed to the officers 


to 6nd ſureties for their good behaviour, 


cuſtody, and was univerſally conſidered as 


and the olive wand of peace diffuſed not 


Laud was very deſirous of ad- 


fraternity of mer- 


2 


Iu 


of the cuſtoms in the port of London, and elſe- 
where, to ſeize and detain the goods of any perſon, 
who ſhould attempt to land them without Warrant, 
e en /// 


% That ſuch merchants goods as. remained on 


ſhip-board, ſhould be removed into flore-houſes on 
the cuſtom-houſe quay ; and fer want of room into 
the Tower, there to remain till his majeſty's duties, 
and the freight due ro ſhip-mallers, were latisfied. | 
And whereas attempts were made by replevin, 
directed to the ſheriff af London, to obtain thoſe 
goods out of the king's ſtgre-houſes, the meſſengers 
of the council were ordered to detain them in their 


cuſtody, and to apprehend all perſons who ſhould . 


preſume to make reſiſtance.“ 
Strict orders were ſent to the officers and ma- 
giſtrates of the chief ports of the kingdom, to 


aſſiſt the officers of the cuſtoms, in caſe any oppo- 5 


ſition ſhould be made by reſractory perſons. Sir 


Francis Cottingham was authorized to call before 


him ſuch merchants as had been truſted by the col- 
lectors for ſums now due by cuſtoms, and who had 
protracted the payment; and to require them to 
pay the ſeveral ſums they owed his majeſty without 
delay, Warrants were alſo iſſued from the council, 
. their meſſengers to enter, any ſhip, 
veſſel, houſe, warehouſe, or cellar; to break an 

bulk whatever, and ſeize the goods, in default of 


paying the accuſtomed duties; and to apprehend 
all perſons who ſhall publiſh ſcandalous peeches 


againſt his majeſty and his government, or cauſe 


any diſturbance, 


Theſe were not the only methods taken by the 


king for raiſing money on his ſubjects without the 


conſent of parliament, He publiſhed a procla- 
mation,“ declaring his majeſty's royal pleaſure to 
confirm to his ſubjects their detective titles, eſtates 


and poſſeſſions, by his commiſſion lately granted and 


renewed for that 

the ſpecious title © 
in general conſidered it only as an expedient to 
raiſe money without the conſent of parliament ; and 


Pee . But notwithſlanding 


this increaſed the alarming diſcontent already diſ- 


ſeminated in every part of the nation. But this was 
trifling, when compared with the ſpirit raiſed by 
another proclamation, publiſhed on the thirteenth 


of July, © for the caſe of the ſubjects, in making 


their compoſitions for not receiving the order of 
knighthood, according 10 law.” The reader may 
recollect, that, in the former part of this hiſtory, 
many inſtances have been given of ſubjects veſted 
with a certain degree, of property being obliged to 
take upon them the order of Bux, Buy This 
property was very fluctuating in different reigns ; 
and there was an oblolete, though unrepealed ſta- 
tute, called, S/atutum de militibus, paſſed in the 


reign of Edward II. which obliged all ſubjects poſ- 


ſeſſed of fifteen pounds a year in land to take upon 
them the order of knighthood, provided they were 
fir for that duty. The order was generally conferred 
at the coronation ; and Charles, on account of the 


plague's raging in London at the time when he 


received the crown, had diſpenſed with the atten» 
dance of ſuch ſubjects as were qualified to be 


knights. But being now diſtreſſed for money, this 
4 diſpenſation was conſidered only as a matter of con- 


venience. It was pretended, that the right of im- 
poſing the honour, which was attended with a large 
expence of feeg, remained {tjll-with the crown; and 
that the king was at liberty to oblige all perſons, 
properly qualified, either to be knighted, or pay 
gompalition money to certain commullianers ap- 
pointed to receive it: the qualification was fixed at 
forty pounds a year. It is not caly to conceive a 
project more abſurd, more unreaſonable, and mor 

unjuſt, than this. As the whole ſyſlem of feudal 
ſervices in perſon, during war, was now aboliſhed, 
there was G5 the leaſt pretence of reviving this dar 

9 + ; Ss, | u 


this proclamation, the people 
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but a ſtatute which had been made when theſe ſer- 
vices were in full force, Add to this, that if fifteen 
pounds a year was, in the time of Edward II. a 
proper qualification, two hundred poun 
at leaſt, ovght to have been the qualification under 
Charles I, The king, while any hopes remained of 
obtaining ſupplies from his parliament, had deſiſted 
from collecting ſo invidious a tax; but it was now 
revived with fo much rigour, that many were put 
to great expences in the exchequer and ſtar-cham- 
ber, for refuſing ro pay the compolition - money, 
which was required to be one third and a half of 
what the perſons fo compounding were found rated 
in the ſubſidy, Theſe proceedings intimidated fo 
many perſons, that the king received above one 
hundred thouſand pounds compolition-money. Be- 
ſides theſe, Charles granted oppreſſive patents, and 
monopolies, among which thoſe on ſoap and ſtarch 
were particularly complained of as very burdenſome 


to the lower claſs of people. It is ſurpriſing with 


what patience theſe impoſitions were borne by the 
nation; they occaſioned no diſturbances in any part 
of the kingdom. | 
The king was much better pleaſed to govern by 
his prerogative alone, than in conjunction with his 
parliament; and leſt the hopes of relief or protection 
from the commons might encourage oppoſition, 
he ifſued a proclamation, in which he declared, 
« That whercas, for ſeveral ill ends, the calling 
again of a parliament is divulged ; though his ma- 
jeſty has ſhewn, by frequent meeting with his people, 
is love to the uſe of parliaments; yet the late abuſe 
having, for the preſent, driven him unwillingly out 
of that courſe; he will account it preſumption in 
any one to preſcribe to him any time for the calling 

that aſſembly.” This was generally conſidered as a 
declaration, that, during this reign, no more par- 
liaments were intended to be ſummoned, 

The thoughts of the Engliſh were now turned 
towards the queen of Bohemia; and the king was 
very defirous of procuring ſome relief for his un- 
fortunate ſiſter, and her family. He joined his 
good offices with thoſe of France, and mediated a 

eace between the kings of Poland and Sweden, in 
10pcs of engaging the latter to undertake the pro- 
rection of the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the empire, 

'This was the famous Guſtavus Adolphus, whoſe 
heroic genius, ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, ren- 
dered him, in a few years, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
"monarch of the age. Charles, to encourage and 


aſliſt him in his 98 85 75 invaſion of Germany, 


agreed to furniſh him with ſix thouſand men; but 
in order to maintain the appearance of neutrality, 
he made uſe of the marquis of Hamilton's name, 


a nobleman nearly allied to the crown, Hamilton 


accordingly entered into an engagement with Guſ- 
ravus j and enliſting theſe troops in England and 
Scotland, at the king's expence, he landed them 
at the mouth of the Elbe. Guſtavus was greatl 
pleaſed when he heard the Engliſh were landed, 
and promiſed to join them as ſoon as poſſible, with 
the ſtipulated number of forces deſtined ro conquer 


Sileſia, The appearance of ſo fine a body of men 


was of great ſervice to the proteſtant cauſe. Their 
numbers were greatly exaggerated by their enemies 
through fear, and by their friends through deſign; 


and ſo great was the reputation of their valour, that 


the celebrated victory gained a few weeks after 

the Swediſh monarch over count Tilly at Leipſick, 
was, in a great meaſure, owing to their reputation, 
What remalined- of that hero's life, was one con- 
tinued ſeries of viclories, for which he was much 
leſs beholden to fortune than to thoſe perſonal en- 
gowments which he derived from nature, and from 
indultry. The veteran troops of Ferdinand, com- 
manded by the moſt celebrated: generals of the age, 
were foiled in every encounter, und all Germany 
Was over-tun in an inſtant by the victorious Swede; 


Pug a year, 
| 


. 


| total dependence. And thus the negotiation y 


the courts at "Weſtminſter ; but it ſoon appeared, 


= 


But, by this extraordinary and unexpected fu 
of his ally, Charles failed of the purſe hr 
he framed the alliance, Elated by proſperity 55 
no ſtranger to ambition, Guſtavus began to for 
extenſive plans; and after freeing Germany from 
the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce i 
under ſubjection to his own. Full of theſe ideas 
he refuſed to reſtore the Palatine to his principality. 
except on conditions that would have kept him 4 
protracted till the battle of Lutzen, where th 
Swediſh hero periſhed in the midſt of a complete 
victory which he obtained over his enemies, 
Wentworth was now made preſi- | 5 
dent of the council of York. This A, D, 1691, 
court had been erected, after a rebellion in the north, 


by a patent from Henry VIII, without any authority 


Jof parliament; and this exerciſe of power, like many 


others, was indulged by that -arbitrary monarch 
The council of York had long acted chiefly 1 1 
criminal court; but, beſides ſome innovations in. 
troduced by James, Charles thought proper, ſome 


time after Wentworth was made preſident, to extend 


its F and to give it a large civil juriſdiction 
and, in ſome meaſure, a diſcretionary power. Poſſi. 
bly the king's intention in this, was nothing more 
than to free the inhabitants of the northern counties 
from the troubſe, expence and fatigue of I 
that the inhabitants were, by this means, deprived 
of the protection of the ordinary law, and ſubjected 
to an arbitrary authority, And accordingly, ſome 
irregular n in that couit were now com. 
plained of, and tended to exaſperate the people ſtill 
more againſt the government. Wentworth was 
gained over to the court party, Sir Dudley Digges 
was made malter of the rolls, Noy attorney- general, 
and Littleton ſolicitor- general. All theſe were 
leading men in the houſe of commons, But the 
ſame abilities which are ſufficient ro perplex a court 
by their oppoſition, are not capable of effectually 
ſerving it by their compliance. Charles flattered 
himſelf, that by engaging thoſe eminent leaders in 
his ſervice, his government would meet with no 
more oppoſition, and that a calm tranquillity would 
be eſtabliſhed in this kingdom during the remainder 
of his reign ; but his miniſters fatally deceived him, 
Laud purſued the puritans with unremitting fury, 
and was fond of introducing new ceremonies into 
the church, and of carrying to the utmoſt height 
the power of prieſthood, 

The furious conduct of this im- 5 
perious churchman alarmed the mo- 43 5 
derate Engliſh, and ſtruck the Scottiſh preſbyterians 
with terror. They were, in general, men as violent 
for one extreme as Laud was for the other; and the 
dreadful ſhock, when both afterwards encountered, 
cruſhed the cburch, the monarchy, and the conſſi- 
tution. When Mary was driven from the throne of 
Scotland, the conſtitution of that kingdom became 
ſuch a confuſed mixture of monarchical, ariſtocra- 
tical, democratical, and eccleſiaſtical powers, that it 
hardly deſerved the name, The prudent government 
of James, while he continued in Scotland, and the 
unſucceſsful attempts of the bigotted zealots to 
eſtabliſh their favourite model of religion, gave 
the crown great advantages; ſo that about the year 
1621 epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland. James 
had been wiſely cautious in the promotion of his 
biſhops ; they were, in general, men of great mode- 
ration,” and well acquainted with the genius of the 
people; for which reaſon they ſtrongly oppoſed 
every attempt to bring the diſcipline and worſhip 
of the church of Scotland to a nearer conformity 
with that of England. The truth is, nothing in the 
principles of the firſt reformers, either in Scotland 
or foreign parts, were againſt' a ſubordination of 
eccleſiaſtical government. All of them, indeed, con- 
d 4 © « | curred, 
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—_ t the nopiſh biſhops ſhould be removed; arts of their conduct were ſeverely ſcrutinized, ; 
curred, that PET pin of ene nor 1 he Scots made not the leaſt oppoſition; bur under 

but neither ſo fixed as to enable them to agree || the pretence of faſts, and other religious exerciſes, ' 
10 0 1d facceed them, though, in general, they || they formed many ſecret reſolutions for ſtrength- 

1 6 11 c ſe who embraced the tenets of the re- | ening their party, Charles was ſo much impoſed = 
ſuffered tho retain both their revenues and appel- || upon by thefe appearances of acquieſcence, that he | 
foriparion 1”, what at firſt was no more than a mat- I thought he ſhould meet with nothing in that coun- 
N ee 80 ſoon became a point of princi- I try to oppoſe his pleaſure; and imagined that his 

ter of e of their great men were chiefly: |] preſence, the ſplendid appearance of his court, and 
le. 1 of the ſpoils of the church; and the the weight of his authority, would bear down the 
OE ak was, that the power of the crown was ||| ſinall remains of oppoſition. | 

mi f 


_— 


n ent theſe dilapidations. The With theſe pleaſing ideas, and de- 'T L . 
> e e the Belen poſſeſſors |} firous of being crowned in his ancient A. P. 1633. 
oe ph infinite advantage; but the circum- J kingdom, he ſet out for Scotland, attended by the 
av 


: li ts were held hole flower of the Engliſh nobility, who vied with 
1 55 W 10 ay juſt excep- ben other in the folendor of their equipages. Tt 
ere FHet the king touched not this jarring was the fifteenth of June before Charles reached 
1 ſiaſtical government, the parliament J Edinburgh; and on the eighteenth he was crowned 
firing of 1 5 e in as. full a manner as ] in that city, with the utmoſt pomp and magnifi- 
ſybmitre0-10 e Pr led ; but the landholders of cence. On the twentieth the parliament met, and 
|; baden Veen r ehe the utmoſt concern, || gave the king every thing he deſired.” Two acts, 
2 need of epiſcopal power, or any indeed, met with ſome oppoſition. The firſt, be- 
ee "th of their church with that of Eng- J] ſides eſtabliſhing the king's prerogative, gave him 
ny” RT Ne whole reign of James, the I power to preſcribe what habits he pleaſed to the 
land. tine 5 had been contented to act rather || ecclefiaſtics of Scotland; and by the ſecond, the 
1 15 ü their eccleſiaſtical meetings, than || alienations formerly made of tythes, and other 
1 f the church, in the common accepta- I eſtates of the clergy, were revoked, Such of the 
the Rs Totes. When a ſee happened to be |] Engliſh nobility who attended the king, and diſ- 
ene e lways ordered the biſhops to preſent | liked Laud and his principles, ſoon perceived the 
1 hp mats of ſuch men as they thought J Scots were far from approving the bill that gave 
pag er to fill it, and he generally pitched | | Charles the power of regulating the habits of the 
my beſt ualified. Hence the biſhops, in a I clergy. The dreadful ſurplice was before their 
upon ige 06.9 d one another, lived in harmony || eyes; and they apprehended, with ſome reaſon, that 
oil venfives and acted ſo moderately, that | under the ſanction of this law, it 'would ſoon be 
e, and great landholders in Scotland introduced among them. This 9 1 | 
e eee Happy wooks i tave beet fr J the Held. Rrenzth of” the eee 
boa i e 1 Fg ode te con- The courtiers had been at great pains to have 
ray 81 19 8959 al edt iy church || believed that the Scots, who had been ennobled 

= 6 and Charles would liſten to no advice |} and enriched by Charles and his father, were men 
bio Fad: Thar imperious church man re- [| of the. 9 N 1 wy x; N es 

; 1 , the dignity of the II country. ut the Tatlnood ON thele ſuggeſtions 

FT pil: he Ciſplayod 10 0 of mar- was 10 57 perceived by Charles's attendants : they 

9 18 had died in its defence : he called to his || ſaw the Scots in general treat with great contempt 

10 all the tyrants of the eaſtern empire who had J the royal 8 of ena 2 55 8 and 8 
| TP fl f quota- || foon convinced, that the perſons of the greate 

ja 1 A 3 called Fa fathers 1 the J weight and property there were in the country in- 

W and, upon the whole, ſucceeded in con- I tereſt. This diſcovery tended to leſſen the terror 

vincing Charles, that the N boat of 188 P er yo Ren 7 laid She BE So 8 i : 

: | rine, or the wor- 1 ; laid the ! 1 85 
either . 4 e en ſacred rights - eteleon between the principal perſons of the 
of 0 Nor was this all: Laud was of I two kingdoms, and which was not broken off till 
opinion, that the church of En land, as left by J both found themſelves engaged in a civil war. 

He was imperfect in its worthip. To prove [| After the king's return from Scotland, Juxon was 

15 5 produced lome opinions, which'in the twi- JI placed in the fee of London, and alſo made lord 

W the ol 260 ths how dee hag beck I ee mom de ee 

tween the old and the new religion, m : : * 

maintained in the convocation, and ſometimes in virtues could not procure No VE 1 of 5 

their writings. The authorities of the weakeſt of | 3 . e OE - We Pai nr 

Fo 755 * "i 55 5 ee d, Min 8 Ef | in Artur 10 bene him the hatred of thoſe 

that certain forms and ceremonies, things as indif- Þ irtue, | 5 

ferent in themſelves as Laud's own drearns, had been | | whoſe religion admitted not of the pre e 

formeily practiſed, and hence he inferred that they Charles was in the other extreme, and very de irous 

vere eſſentials in religion. Nevertheleſs Charles, II of introducing loppery into the national devotion, | 

however warm and ſerious in theſe matters, was I He renewed bis father's edi; for allowing ſports . 

perſuaded that theſe ceremonies had ſo near a re- and recreations on Sunday, after the ſervice wag 

emdlance to popery, that it would be imprudent II over, to ſuch as attended the public worſhip : and 

. loattempt their introduction, all at once, among [| ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be 
a people accuſtomed to, think on the oppoſite ex= I publicly read by the cler after ivine ſervice. 
teme. It was therefore determined, previouſly to I {Thoſe who were ſeriouſly af ected refuſed obedience, | 
new model the hierarchy, by introducing gradually IJ and were puniſhed by ſuſpenſion . or deprivation, 

a ſet of men of very different principles from 'thole [| This tended greatly to widen the breach between 
that now filled the ſees of Scotland, in order to re- |} the church and the diſſenters, and promote that ill 
ſtore authority and diſcipline to the church, and I humour and diſcontent already too redominant in 

ity and ſplendor to her worſhip. The vacant [| the nation; The queen, though trietiy virtuous, 
biſhoprics were accordingly filled with fuch'men'as was immoderately fond of pleaſure, particularly the 

x lther the virtues nor abilities neceſſary for || entertainments of the ſtage; and her example was 
5 "10g their ſtations, in a country where the minuteſt I followed by the whole court, and the gteateſt W 
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Tu NEW axv. COMPLETE HISTORY: or ENGLAND. 


in the nation. In the midft of this inconſiderate 
Nifiperion, W item Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's- 


inn, publiſhed a quatto of a thouſand pages, inti- 


tled, Hiſlorio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was 


to decry ſtage- plays, comedies, interludes, muſic, | 


dancing, and other diverſions of. that kind; but 
he allo took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, 

ublic 45 Cbriſtmas-kecping, bone fires, and 
„ e | The author tells us, in his preface, 
that he was excited to write againſt theſe enormities 


by obſerving that plays ſold better than the choiceſt 


4 


ſermons, and. that they were frequently printed on 


fitier piper than even the Bible itſelf. He main- 
tained that moſt of the players were papiſls, and all 
of them deſperately wicked ; that the play-houſes 


were Satan's chapels, the frequenters of them little 


better than devils incarnate, and every ſtep in a 
lance was a ſtep to hell; that the principal crime of 
ero was that of ſrequenting and acting of plays; 


and that thoſe who conſpired his death were chicfly 


excited to it by their indignation of that enormity. 


This publication gave ſo. much offence to the court, 


that Prynne was indicted before the ſtar-chamber, 


where, he was condemned to pay a fine of five thou- 
ſand pounds. to the king, to be put from the bar, 
and rendered incapable of his profeſſion ; to be ex- 


| cluded from the ſociety of Lincoln's-inn, and de- 


graded in Oxford, to ſtand on the pillory in Weſt- 
5 7 70 and Cheapſide, to loſe an car at each place, 
and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment, The cruel 
ſeverity. of this ſentence raiſed the government many 
enemies, and greatly augmented the numbers of the 


puritan party. It was ought extremely hard that 


an invective againſt plays ſhould merit .a_puniſh- 
ment proper only for the greateſt criminals, But 
it muſt. be remembered, that this ſatire againſt the 


| diverſions in Vague, though the pretende „Was not 
the real crime for. which Prynne was condemned. 


* 
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| 
| 


| 


le had ſeverely cenſured the practices of the new } 
hierarchy, and the ceremonies introduced by Laud ; | 


a crime not to be forgiven by that imperious | 
prelate. 


ee e time he Dutch were great | 
oh D; 1944: rivals in commerce to the Engliſh, ' 
A prince of Charles's principles was ſhocked at 
the independent pretenſions of that haughty re- 


public, which had been nurſed by the blood, and 


ted by the bounty of England nor had received 
any adequate ſatisfaction for the maſſacre of Am- 


boyna. 


ich, after various pretences, at laſt aſſerted they 


| James had made ſeveral attempts for 
| hindering the Dutch from fiſhing on the coaſt of 
England, but all his prohibitions were in vain; the 


had à right to fiſh 44 the Britiſh'coaſts, founded 1 
c 


on immemorial poſſeſſion, 


The States of Holland, 


however, diſavowed this plea of their commiſſioners; | 
but at the ſame time declared, that however unjuſt, | 


and however contrary, to the rights. of ſovercignty 1 


in the 'crown of England, their pradice of fiſhing 


knowledgment for it, leſt their propls 6h ge 
in open rebellion againſt them. Th 


Britiſh coaſts. To this end vigorous meaſures were 
begun in; ſeveral parts of the kingdom; but theſe 
could not be carried on without proportional re- 
venues, and thoſe of Charles were only barely ſuffi- 
cient for maintaining the ſplendor of the court, per- 


forming his engagements with foreign princes, ;and i 
defraying the negeſſaty expences of his government. 


Noy, the attorney - general, was | therefore com- 


3 — — nn aces A 


manded to; diſgover/ways and means for-fitting out | 

a fleet ſufficiently powerful to execute this, purpoſe. 
Noy fell: upon the. expedient ; of ſhip- money; 

grounding. it upon oblglete uſages and records, 


| 
i 


| 


| 


* 


| 


ſing and 


> 


which jullified a tax upon the people for Fs cg 
a,certain. number of ſhips for. the defence ef i 
ſeas; and writs Were iflued according] 5 


* 


Writs were accompanied. with inſtructions 3 Arg 


rections {cot the 1 65 of the council tor the affe. 
cyying. ſhip-woney. Inſtrucci 3 

1 to the kei of the level coun vl 
»y them it appears, that the ſhips.aflefled uban wn 
counties of Midatcles and Heitford Pe 
three thouſand pounds; and that thoſe who refuſed 
to pay their proportion, were to be diſtreſſed and 
their Wat ſold for Fe without any reſpec; 
of perſons. The. reſſ of theſe inſtructions 5 | 
the particular manner of levying the tax, and 115 
very arbitrary powers to the officers of the Ra 
The writ being ſerved upon the tord-mayor of 2 
don, he immediately ſummoned a common council 
where it was agreed to preſent the following petition 
C „„ 
To the king's moſt excellent wajeſy, 

The humble pctition of your faithful lubjedg, 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, of your cn 
of 5797 moſt humbly ſheu eth, 1 

That whereas your majeſty, by :writ bearin 
teſte 20 Octobris daf, ee e 3 A, 
at their own charge, to provide ſeven ſhips of war 
furniſhed with men, victuals, and all warlike pro. 
viſions to be at Portſmouth by the firſt of March 
next, and io continue ſrom that time during the 
ſpace of twenty-ſix weeks in your majeſty's lervice 
upon the. defence of the ſeas, and orher cauſes in 
the: Ta1d. writ cofitaineds Go oo 
our petitioncrs do, in all ſubmiſſive humble. 
neſs, and with, acknowledgments of your ſacred 
majeſty's favours, unto, your ſaid city, inform your 
majeſty, that they conceive, that by ancient privi- 
leges, grants, and acts of parliament, which they 
are ready humbly.to produce, they arc exempt and 
are to be freed from that charge. 
And do molt humbly pray, 

That your majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed, 
that the petitioners, with your /princely grace and 
favour, may enjoy the ſaid privileges and exemp- 
tions, and be freed from providing of the ſaid thips 
A | 

Notwithſtanding this oppoſition of the capital, 
Charles proceeded with as much violence as if thip- 
money had always been an'eltabliſhed-tax, and ns 
if he did not expect to meet With the leaft attempt 
to oppole his arbitrary proceedings. Noy, the at- 
torney- general, dy ing about this time, leſt the allait 
unfiniſhed ; but the neceſſities of Charles increaling, 
he reſolyed that ſhip- money mould be extended ty 
the inland as well as the maritime counties. But, 
in order to this, it was neceſſary to employ: proper 

erſons, and to invent plauſible pretences, Sir 
obert Heath, lord chief juſtice, had, in many te- 
ſpecta, been found untractable, and was accordingly 


„ * 


18 removed from his office, and his place ſupplicd by 
on the Britiſh coaſts might be, it was ſo abſolutely |} 

. neceſſary to the very exiſtence of their ſtate, that 
they dared not either give it up, or pay any ac- 


Sir John Finch, a lawyer of great eloquence, and 


a firm friend to the court; and Sir John Banks wis 
14 made attorney-gencral. It was, probably, owing 
| o the opinion of thoſe lawyers, who were fat in- 
This was an ar- 

gument not to be anſwered by renſon, and Charles 
was determined to drive them by force from the 


ferior in abilities to Noy, that Charles made ſhip- 
money a general tax; but even this attempt did not 
alarm the nation ſo much as was expected. The 


merchants, who generally take the lead on iheſe oc · 


calions, were too well acquainted with the advan- 
tages of commerce, to xiſque them by an oppoſition 
which might have given the court a-pretence for 


impoſing heavier. duties upon goods; and as the 


tax propoſed fell more heavy. on the landed than 
the trading intereſt of the kingdom; they did 9% 
for. ſome time, conſider it as à ſtretch of arbittal 
power. This acquieſcence gave the couft à per 
lecutity. Charles endeavoured to fill the kingdon 
with apprchenſions, that the Dutch and the Fren! 
having entered into a new alliance, would * — 


attempt 
KY Rommanding all Engliſh ſeamen and ſhip- 
liſhed, no in ſoreign ſervices, to return 


dude argedijately-- A: deceitful and fatal calm 


this. 


= 
the n 1 8 8 

ally with regard to ſhip- money. It was 
22 85 time that Edward Coke, the eminent 


lawyer and patriot, paid the debt of nature, in 


;ohty-third year of his age. But there were 
eee men who trod in his paths, and en- 


the prerogative would ſoon baniſh all law from the 
%%% ge Pf AS LS, | 
Theſe alarming. ſuggeſtions. had their weight; 
they occaſioned ſuch diſputes with- regard to the 
yment of ſhip- money, that no more than 
iwo hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand unds were 


Laud: he continued to exerciſe his eccleſiaſtical 
power with the greateſt ſeverity. He now at- 


tempted to oblige all foreigners ſettled in England } 


to conform to the eſtabliſhed church, notwith- 
ſtanding the privileges and indulgencies that had 
deen granted them by former princes, and the 
infinite advantages the nation acquired by their 
ſettling in this country. The French and Dutch 


churches, being joined by all the puritans in 


England, made a vigorous. oppoſition, and re- 


fuſed, on account of the exemptions and privi= | 


leges they had received from the crown, to pay 
any deference to Laud's authority. The primate, 
however, prevailed ſo far, that though all fo- 
reigners of the firſt deſcent were ſuffered to con- 


tinue their own: method of worſhip, yet . thoſe of | 


the ſecond deſcent, that is, thoſe who were born 


in England of foreign parents, were ordered by the | 


king to repair to their own pariſh churches, under 
the penalty of being proceeded againſt in the ſpi- 
ritualicourts..  . | Ez! My 


A. D. 1636. 


mand of the earl of Northumberland; and a pro- 
clamation iſſued, , ſtrictly forbidding all perſons, 
not the natural-born ſubjects of theſe . kingdoms, 
from fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſt, without proper 
licences from the king; who farther declared, 
that he intended always to =o a ſtrong ſquadron 
at ſea, in order to prevent all ſuch encroachments 
for the future, and to protect thoſe ſhips of his 
friends and allies. who -ſhould take out licences. 
The earl- of Northumberland failed in the month 
of May; and coming up with ſome of the Dutch 


A fleet of ſixty ail of large ſhips 


ſhips, he ſunk all that refuſed to leave the coaſts, _ 


and diſcontinue; their fiſhery, This ſpirited con- 
duct ſtruck a terror into all the maritime powers 
of Europe; even the haughty Richelieu himſelf, 
who had formed a deſign. of rendering the Dutch 


the rivals of the Engliſh on the ocean, was obliged : | 


to abandon his roject, - The Dutch themſelves. 
applied to Charles in the moſt carneſt manner; 
and at laſt conſented to pay thirty thouſand pounds 
for a licence to fiſh during the remainder of the 
ear, when it was hoped a proper regulation would 
made for fixing an annual tribute for the ne- 
eeſſary licences. But no advantages of commerce, 


reputation'or ſafety could prevail upon the people 
of ſnip - money. The 


= 


to pay the odious tax 
progreſs of the ſciences had increaſed their thirſt ; 
ſor Knowledge; and the excellent writings and 
ſpeeches on the conſtitution of England, Curing ; 
the late reign; were now purchaſed and read with 


hd 


was now fitted out, under the com- 


— > * 


3 


— r 2 
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to mae themſelves;;maſters of the narrow g 
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che greateſt avidity. But: particularly the plain in- 


conſiſtencies between the levying of that tax, and 


Ihe petition ef right, -were-evident to the moſt __ 
enger capacity; fo that neither the ſermons of 


l [4 ivines, the opinions of lawyers, the threats of 
The nation; ſtill continued to have the 


eg goinion of thoſe patriots, Who had, in a 
neden ce the king to paſs the petition of Þ 
0 and father acquieſced in, than approved of 


power, nor the arts of oourtiers, bad any effect: 


they | firmly, adhered' to the dictates. of common 
:fenſe,: and ſet all the ſaphiſtical arguments of the | 
artſul and the eloquent at defiance. - Such, 'how- 


ever, was their venoration for the government, 


| 


F 


deep learning, and 


: 


4 that. many paid the tax, though they were per- 


ſuaded, the law could not oblige them. des They - , 


knew that the judges had taken great pains to 
recommend it from the bench, and doubted not 
but an attempt would ſoon be made to render it 
deavoured to rouze: the public from their lethargy, 

ſhewing that the continual encroachments of | 


legal by a formal deciſion. Chambers, a merchant 


ot London, abſolutely refuſed to pay, and was 


ſent to priſon by Sir Edward Bromfield, lord- 


mayor, one of the commiſſioners for levying ſhip⸗ 

money. But Chambers was not to be intimidated 

by the hand of power: he brought his action 

againſt Bromfield for a treſpaſs and falſe impriſon- 

| : MENT, 
lected during the whole year-. This oppoſition, 

homevel, produced no change in the conduct of 


Sir Robert Berkley, one of the judges of 


the court, would not, however, ſuffer Chambers's 
-council to argue againſt the legality of ſhip- 
money, declaring. openly in court, „ That there 
Was a rule of law, and a rule of government; 
and that many things which might not be done 
by the rule of law, might be done by the rule of 
government.“ This was the: deteſtable doctrine 
which led Charles to thoſe dangerous precipices 
' from, whence he fell, to the ruin of - himſelf, and 
the ruin of his people. A regular diſtribution wass 
now drawn up of ſhips, adapted to the ſeveral 


ſhires of England and Wales, with their tonnage, 
number of men, and monthly expence z together 


with the ſums charged upon the reſpective: cor 


porate towns in each county. And Charles, that 


| he might. proceed with more ſafety, and remove 


the ſeveral objections that had been ſtarted againſt. 
paying the tax, procured the opinion of the judges; 
5+ That when the good and fafety of the kingdom 
in general is concerned, and the nation in danger, 
the king might lawfully levy a tax for fitting out 
ſuch a number of 'ſhips as. ſhall be neceſſary for 
the defence of the nation; and that his majeſty is 

the ſole judge both of the danger, and when and 
how it is to be prevented.” The king, though he 
now acted contrary to the laws, determined to 
puniſh, with the utmoſt ſeverity, all who ſhould, 
far the future, dare to oppoſe his royal pleaſure. 
It is amazing with what reluctauce the people paid 
this tax, though they were no ſtrangers to this 


proſtitvtion and perverſion of the laws of their 
country: their uſual aſylum, the courts of law, 


were ſhut againſt them, and there was no medium; 
they muſt either ſubmit, or have recourſe to vio- 
lence, an expedient which no wiſe man would 
chuſe. A choſen few, however, were ſtill in 


| reſerve; men who dared to think with juſtice, 
and act with intrepidity; who, armed with the 


principles of civil and natural liberty, were de- 
termined to ſupport the cauſe of their country, 


and not tamely ſubmit to the arbitrary power of 


the crown, Strong reaſonings, bold elocution, 


Peg igtentions,, were not, 
u 


however, ſufficient to ſuſtain this dreadful combat; 


a leader muſt be found, who, beſides all theſe 


accompliſhments, had intrepidity ſufficient to ſtand 
forth in the cauſe af his country. Such a man 


was John. Hampden, a gentleman poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable eſtate, and deſcended from an ancient 
family in Buckinghamſhire ; which, being an in- 


land county, afforded him the better pretence for 


reſuſing to pay the tax of ſip- money. His ſhare 


did nat amount to more than thirty ſbillings, yet 

he abſolutely reſuſed payment, and determined to 1 

venture a trial, the eyent. of which would clear, 
ff = 
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point out to the whole kingdom, whether arbitrary | 


poder was to prevail over juſtice, "14 
4. 0 1637 The caſe was argued, during 


'be. eaſily conceived, from the opinion of the 
judges, that the great queſtion in this cauſe was, 
Whether the kingdom was 'in ſuch imminent 


danger, that the king had a right to affeſs his | 


ſubjects,” without waiting for the neceſſary forms 
of parliamentary | 
on all hands, that both public and private dangers 
may be ſo great, that all property may ceaſe, 
while the parties are providing for their own 
ſafety, But none of the crown lawyers pretended, 
that the danger of the kingdom was then fo 
preſſing, as to give the king a right to the pro- 
erty of the ſubject ; and the ſmall portion of Mr. 

ampden's aſſeſſment was no argument for his 
- paying it, unleſs they could prove it to be ac- 


not, the ſole Judge of the. public neceſſity, was 
ſtrongly debated, but greatly to- the ane 
of the court; fince nothing could be more ob- 
. vious than this, that when public danger becomes 
ſo preſſing as to confound all property, the caſe 
will be notorious, and ſelf-preſervation becomes 
the common principle with both prince and people. 
It is true, the king may have reaſons, unknown to 
his ſubjects, to fear the attempts of ſome public 


or private enemy, and make the neceſſary prepa- 


_ rations to render the whole abortive; but nothing 
here occurred to convince any man of common 
underſtanding, that the danger, if indeed any was 


apprehended, might not have been prevented by 


regular parliamentary methods. With regard to 
the precedents brought by either ſide from former 
reigns, they were equally ſtrong for both parties, 


and therefore were of no weight in deciding this 


great national cauſe, The truth is, we have too 
many melancholy inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory 
of iniquity being eſtabliſhed, not only by pre- 
cedents, but by 

_rowed her gloom or luſtre from the vices or vir- 
tues that filled the throne, The lawyers, how- 
ever, that pleaded the cauſe of Hampden, or 
rather that of their country, had infinite advantage 
cover their antagoniſts, by unanſwerably provi 
the illegality of the tax from the poſitive an 
fundamental articles of the Great Charter, and 
other conſtitutional acts, which no practices, no 
prtecedents, ought to affect or deſtroy, And who- 
ever examines with attention the inſtances pro- 


duced on both ſides, will perceive that the cur- 


rent of precedents runs always ſtrongeſt for the 


people, in the moſt virtuous periods of govern- | 
ment; while thoſe for the crown {pring from the 
complaiſance, 


fear of arbitrary power, from ſlavi 
from immediate danger, from groſs ignorance, or 
from prevailing corruption. Yet, notwithſtanding 
the force of the arguments uſed by Hampden's 
counſel, the event was what had been long fore. 
ſeen, The prejudiced or proſtituted judges, four 
of them excepted, gave ſentence in favour of the 
crown, Hampden, however, obtained - by the 


F 


trial, the end for which he had ſo generouſly | 


ſacrificed his ſafety and his quiet; the people were 
_ rouzed ſrom their lethargy, and became fully ſen- 

ſible of the danger to which their liberty was ex- 
poſed. Theſe national queſtions were canvaſſed in 
every company; and the more they were examined, 
the more evidently it appeared to many that li- 
berty was totally ſubverted, and an. unuſual and 
arbitrary authority exerciſed over the 1 
- $laviſh principles, it was ſaid, concurred with ille- 


gal practices; cecleſiaſtical tyranny lent aſſiſtance | 


twelve days, in the Exchequer- 
chamber, before all the [judges of England; and | 
the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiery, | 
every circumſtance of this celebrated trial, It will 4 
and whoever refufed to ſubmit to his 
meaſures, was ſure to feel the weight of 


roceedings? It was confeſſed 
| dicted in the ftar-chamber, on very frivolous 


aw ; and that liberty often bor- 


to civil vfurparions ; iniquitous practiee 2 
ported by arbitrary puniſhments; and a ſup. 
| of the nation, tranfmitted through ſo m 


he tights 
ſecured by ſo many laws, and urchaſeq * ages, 
blood of ſo many heroes and Pant eg EY 1 
ſtrate at the feet of the monarch, | + ö pio. 

Laud proceeded in the ſame imperious manger | 
arbitrary 


of power. Among others, Williams, ee 
Lincoln, was ſingled out as a perfon who 0 ne 
the meaſures of the government, and was x "up 
to the puritanical party. He was Accordingly jn 
pre. 


tences; fined ren thouſand pounds; ſu 

from his office, and pints be to. the 8 — 
during the king's pleaſure. Williams, when de. 
prove of his poſt of lord-keeper, retixed to hi 
iſhopric, joined the country party, and became 
one of the chief leaders of thofe who oppoſed 
the government. This was a crime not 10 bo 


4 forgiven by Laud, though the primate hi 
"cording to law, Whether the king was, or was | had y P e. himſelt 


been indebted to Williams ſor his firſt pro- 
motion. But to fee a biſhop countenance pu- 
ritans; a creature of the court become its obſti. 


nate enemy, and oppoſe with great firmneſs and 


vigour all the meaſures of government; theſe were 


| circumſtances that excited indignation, and en- 
| gaged the miniſters to purſue him with the utmoſt 


1-2, on Men of more generous and more 
moderate principles beheld theſe tranſactions in a 
very different poins of light; they conſidered the 
proſecution of Williams as one of the moſt ini. 
quitous meaſures. purſued by the court during the 
time that the uſe of parliaments were ſuſpended, 
Burton, a miniſter, and Beſtie, a phyſician, were 
alſo tried. in the ſtar-chamber, for writing ſeditious 
and ſchiſmatical libels, and condemned to ſuffer 
the ſame puniſhment as had been inflicted on 
Prynne. Theſe writers had attacked with great 
ſeverity, and even intemperate zeal, the ceremo- 
nies, rites, and government of the church; crimes 
for which no pardon could be expected from the 
furious primate. The ſentence of the court was 
greatly condemned, as very unworthy men of their 
profeſſion ; and the patience, or rather the alacrity, 
with which they ſuffered the puniſhments inflicted 
on them, till farther increafed the indignation of 
the public, But notwithſtanding all theſe mea» 
ſures, there would have' been no danger of tne 
overnment's being overturned, if religious zeal, 
ronger than all human paſſions, had not armed 
the people againſt their king. Woe have already 
ſeen how delirous Charles was of eſtabliſhing in 
Scotland the diſcipline and. worſhip of the church 
of England. He was fond of epiſcopacy, avd 
inveſted the biſhops with an authority which he 
thought equally advantageous to religion and 
government, He loved church ceremonies, and 
wanted to have them received as eſſentials in 
divine ſervice ; without reflecting how much all 
men are attached to their particular modes of 
worſhip. Charles, confident of his own power, 


| now ſent down canons for the government of the 


church of Scotland, and a new liturgy ſor regus 
ny the manner of worſhip. - The people were 
far trom being diſpoſed to receive them, The 
J and the diſſenting clergy, were enemies 
to the hierarchy; and their univerſal hatred of the 
church of Rome made them abhor whatever. had 
the leaſt reſemblance to the method of its worſhip: 


| On the ſixteenth of July, public intimatians vere 
given ſrom the. pulpits, that on the following 


nday the new liturgy would be introduced into 
the principal churches. Both the biſhop and dean 


j of Edinburgh attended, to give the greater folem- 


nity to this new form of worſhip. The latte}, 
arelled in 3 ſurplice, began the fung * 1 4 
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not proceeded far in the ſervice, before the 
e cried cut? K pepe! = Pope! Hens him k. 
Fc bebe, however,” mounted the pulpit, and 
cempted' to appeaſe the tumult. But his endea- 
pn were. in vain: they threw a ſtool at his 


head, and it was with. the utmoſt difficulty that. | 


magiſtrates ſuffered a thouſand inſults. . The clergy 
declared with the utmoſt vehemence againſt in- 


novations; and compared the-populace to Balaam's. | 


als, whoſe mouth the Lord had opened. 5 Yet, 


norwirhſtanding theſe alarming tumults, no man 


- of any conſequence joined the people. The laws 
in Scotland were very ſevere againſt treaſon, and 
men ol property were cautious of truſting their 
lives and fortunes to the furious declarations of 
an incumſtant multitude. Charles was fatally de- 
ceived by this appearance of reſtraint, and attri- 
bated their filence to an approbat jon of his mea- 
ſures. He had Jong been deluded by pretenſions, 
and ta ſed ta the firſt, poſts in the miniſtry thoſe 


men who hated his perſon, his family, and his 


religion ; they flattered him the more abjectly, 
that om might ruin him the more ſecurely, 


obliged to puniſn. The ſpirit againſt the new 
liturgy daily increaſed among the common people; 
and the repeated commands of the court to intro- 


duce it, proved at once ineffectual and dangerous 
io the biſhops. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 


where theſe diſturbances chiefly prevailed, were, 


in ſecret, enemies to the liturgy, ; but, in public, | 


they expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of the riotous 


proceedings of the populace, and frequently al- 
ſembled, in order, as they pretended, to concert 


meaſures for putting a ſtop to theſe alarming at- 
tempts of the multitude, They even promiſed to 


all the king to the utmoſt of their power to 
appeaſe the tumultuoys populace, and introduce 


the new liturgy. But in the mean time a breach 


enſued between the biſhops and miniſters af Scot- | 


land; and loon after another between the biſhops 
and the nobility of that kingdom. The counlel 
of the moderate biſhops, who had always appoſed 
the violent methods of introducing the liturgy, 
was diſregarded by the new prelates promoted by 


Laud, and who were perſuaded that the intereſt 
of their patron with the king was abundantly ſuffi. | 
cient to ſupport them, This induced them to | 
diſregard, not only the advice of their mare mo- 


derate brethren, but alſo that of the nobility, who 


100k adyantage of this neglect to withdraw their 


countenance entirely from the proceedings of the 


clergy. The people, animated by the countenance. 


of their miniſters and the nobility, began to unite 


and ta encourage one another to appoſe the reli. | 
yious innovations inttaduced into the kingdom. 


Petitions to the council were ſigned and preſented 
by perſons of the higheſt quality ; the women, as 
s common in every N 6 

with great violence in the appolition ; the puritan 
miniſters declaimed vehemently againſt popery; 


and the pulpits reſaunded with the moſt violent 


invectives againſt antichriſt. 


A. D. 1638, Charles, reſolving to perſevere, 1 


ſeemed to deſpiſe the threats of the 
vulgar, and even the defection of the nobility. 


lhe primate of Scotland, a man of ow temper, | 
e 


wildom, and religian, always averſe to the in- 
zroducton of the new liturgy, repreſented to his 
mgjelty, in faithfyl colours, the ſtate of the 
nation, The earl of Traquair, lord-treaſurer, re- 


More: fully be ſoce the ki 
ſentations are in vain: 
| 55 : 


» But all their repre» 


Charles was inflexible, - 


iſturbange, joined | 
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He had, however, nothing to oppoſe to fo violent 
a combination of the whole nation but à procla- 
mation, wherein he promiſed pardon. ſor all paſt 
offences, and exhorted the people to be more 


obedient for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably 
to the uſe of the liturgy, © But this was ſo far 
from producing the deſited effect, that it was im- 
mediately oppoſed by a public proteſtgtion, pre- 
ſented by the earl of Hume and lord Lindeſay. 


This was the criſis of the oppoſition: the inſur- 


rection, which had been gathering by degrees, now 


broke out at once; the ſtandard of rebellion was 


diſplayed, and the ſword of civil diſcord: on the 


point of being ſheathed in the bowels of that 


unhappy country. No diforder, however, attended 


theſe . dreadful appearances; on the contrary, a 


new order, or rather a new adminiſtration, imme- 
diately took place ; a ſufficient indication that 


this diſturbance had been ſecretly fomented by 
4 perſons in a ſtation far exalted above the common 


people. Four tables, as they were called, were 
formed in Edinburgh: one conſiſted of nobility, 


another of (gentry, a third of miniſters, and a 
fourth of burgeſſes; and in the hands of theſe 
pour tables the whole authority of the government 
The whole cabinet council, indeed, was compoſed + 
of perſons who wiſhed well to the meaſures they 
ſeemed to oppoſe, and which they were ſometimes | 


was placed. One of their firſt, and, at the ſame 


time, the greateſt act they performed, was that of 


the Solemn League and Covenant. This celebrated 


compact conſiſted firſt of a renunciation of popery, 


formerly ſigned by James in his youth, Then 


followed a bond of union, by which the ſub. _ 


ſcribers bound themſelves to reſiſt all religious 
innovations, and to defend each other againſt all 
oppoſition wWhatſoever: and all this for the 
greater glory of God, and the greater honour 
and advantage of their king and country.“ It 


is aſtoniſhing with what eagerneſs all ranks of 


people flocked to ſign this covenant, conſidered 
by them as the bulwark of the Chriftian religion, 


which, according to their way of thinking, was 
| practiſed no where in its original purity but in 


Scotland. i | e 
Though a people connot be too jealous of their 
liberties, and though na government has a right ta 


attack, much leſs to deſtroy them; yet this jealouſy. 


ought ta have its. baunds in reaſon, in nature, and 
in duty. The firſt never warrants reſiſtance but 


under provacation; the ſecond makes ſelf-preſer- 


vation to be her primary law; and the latter, by 


ſupporting ſubordination in government, preſerves 


the peace, the happineſs, and the tranquillity of 


| human ſociety, But the voice of enthuſſaſm liſtens 


nat to the declarations of reaſon. - The Scottiſh 
preachers, determined to carry their point, though 
they involved the government of their country in 


confuſion; and recommendeg the firongeſt oppoſi- 
tion to the people. Charles was alarmed, and 


offered to ſuſpend the introduction of the liturgy, 


provided they would retract the covenant. Their 


anſwer was, that they would ſopner renounce their 


- baptiſm, He then relaxed in other matters, in 


order to preſerve epiſcopal government, and per- 
mitted. a general aſſembly to be ſummoned at 


|} Glaſgaw, By this unadviſed meaſure the whole 


. deſign was finiſhed. The laity, whom the Preſby- 


terians admitted, and who formed the ſtrongelt 


part, began with impeaching the biſhops, whom 
they chan indiſcriminately with all ſorts of 
crimes, They afterwards declared all afts, with 
regard to eccleſiaſtical matters, made ſince the ad- 
vancement af James to the crown of England, 


| noll and void. Thus the canons, the liturgy, the 


court of high commiſſion, and even epiſcopacy 


| itſelf, were aboliſhed in Scotland at one ſtroke, 


| - Meaſures like theſe could he ſupported only by 
paired to London, in order to lay the matter 3 2 3 


arms. They accordingly. prepared openly 
civil war; ſeized all places of oa we fortified 
the town of Leith; and ſo remarkable you 15 


3 
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her influence with the catholics, e 


of civil diſcord. 
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ing the fortifications; 
„ 11/5 "es 


reaſon, and ſubdue the 'refractory ſpirit of the 
Scots. By | his economy, he had ſaved two 
hundred thouſand ' pounds ; and” the queen, by 
ngaged them 
to grant the king a conſiderable ſupply. The 
Engliſh fleet was very formidable; and well pro. 


vided” with every neceſſary, Five thouſand land 


ſorces were embarked on board this ſquadron, the- 


command of which was given to the marquis of 
Hamilton; who had orders to fail to the Frith of 


Forth, and 'caufe a diverſion in the forces of the 


rebels; An army of near twenty thouſand: foot, 
and three thouſand horſe, was levied, and com- 
manded by the carl of Arundel, a nobleman 
of great family, but ſamous neither as a ſoldier 
nor a ſtateſman. The earl of Effex,: a nobleman 
extremely popular, and of great military abilities, 
was appointed licutenanr - general, and the carl 
of 'Holtand gene tal of the horſe. On the twenty- 
ninth o May the king himſelf ee the army, 
and Turtmoned all the peers of England to attend 


bim. Few diſregarded the fummons ; ſo that the 
Engliſh army reſembled rather the court of an 


eaſtern prinee, than a military expedition againſt 
an enemy. The forces of the mal- contents were 
little irfferior in numbers to that of the Engliſh, 
but almoſt deſtiture of cavalry. The infantry 


conſiſted, indeed, of an undiſciplined and ill- 


armed rabble, but animated with la religious fer- 


your, Which, in ſome meaſure, fupplied the want 
of diſcipline, and rendered them very formidable. 


The declamatlons of the clergy had greatly affiſted 
the officers in gaining recruns, by thundering out 
anathemas againſl « All who went not out to 


help the Lord againſt the mighty.” But the 


leaders of the mal» contents did not omit the 


more ſafe and prudent methods of negotiation. 
They knew that a defeat muſt be fatal: and how- | 


ever their troops might de inſpired with an en- 
thuſiaſtic fury, they were unable to ſtand the 
regular attacks of diſciplined forces, They there- 


fore immediately ſent very ſubmiſſive meſſages ro | 
the' king! begged leave to be admitted to a | 
treaty, in order to reſtore tranquillity to their 


native country, and ſheath the deſtructive ſword 
Severul conferences were ac- 
cordingly held; but ſo many difficulties occurred, 
that it was ſome time before even any preliminary 
articles could be eſtabliſhed. At laſt, however, 
a pacification was agreed to, on the following 
terms: [1 FO EL LEE LNG „ NN £61 | 

* 1. The forces of Scotland to be: diſbanded 


and diſſolved, within eight-and-forty hours after | 


the publication of his majeſty's declaration being 
agreed upon. V 
« 2, His majeſty ' caſtles, forts, ammunition of 
all forts, and: royal honours, to be delivered after 
the ſaid publication, ſo foon as his majeſty can ſend 


to receive them. 


4. His majeſty's ſhips to depart preſently aſter 


1 


| c ſuch' as re warranted by act of par- 
6 we Bo robo noon aa I Bok FTLION 
6. The works on all fortifieations'to be aban- 


4 


| defire of completing the work, that u amen of [1 
their ſhoulders the materials neceſſary for the erect- 


(egy began to raiſe troops | 
A. D. 1639. % reduce dis vebellious fubjects ro 


cauſe to be reſtored all owes ods, and ſhips, Þ| 
CNN 0 arreſted” ſince the firſt of November 


„ majeſty's of crowning all his noble exploits in war, by 4 

N victory over the fleet of Spain, under the protection 

$1 of the Engliſh, and, perhaps, actually aſſiſted by 

Weir ſhips,” © He added, “ Thar ſuch an och 
: DF 1 


greatly alarmed bot 
extraordinary efforts were made to put their fleets 
o ſea, in order, if poſſible, to render any attempt 
| of the Spaniards abortive, A ſmall ſquadron of 
| the Dutch, then at ſea, fell in with and attacked 


them, in that condition, to the mercy of 


of the aſſembly at Glaſgow, had been fi 


doned, and the places themſelves to be 49h | 
up to his majeſty, 5 . 17 . c Celivereg | 
%% J. To reſtore to every one of his main... 
ſubjects their liberties, lands, houſes, goods : 


all other particulars whatſoever, taken or det 
| from them fince the above term ed 


The Scottiſn deputies were at a loſs how 
appeaſe their principals: with regard to theſe articles | 
which: fell. far ſhort of what their ſanguine hg,” 
had taught them to expect. Accordingly the earl 
of Caſſils, and ſeveral» other noblemen and heag 
of the mak-contents, | loudly exclaimed apainſt - 
pacification, which was to diſarm them, and leave 


15 * the c rt. 5 
No abolition of epiſcopacy, nor acknowledgment | 


| u 
as they had been made to believe; the 7 — 
of ſhips taken fince the firſt of November, was 
but a poor, conſideration, in compariſon of the 
common cauſe ; and the drawing off the Engliſh 
fleet from the coaſt was of little Importance, be- 


| Cauſe the ſhips might return whenever his ma; 
- pleaſed; Add to theſe. conſiderations, that Chat! 


ju one of the anſwers he had given to the deputies 
had actually diſowned the affembly at Glaſgos, 


nor would he conſent to any thing farther than to 
| refer civil mattersto a partiament, and eccleſiaſtical 


affairs to a general. aſſembly ;' both of which he 
could call or diſſolve at pleaſure. Nor was the 


peace more agreeable to the Engliſh : they ex- 


claimed aga inſt it as loudly as the Scots; and there 


| ſeemed very little hopes that it would be of any 
long continuance : the ſeeds of diſaffection were 


ſown in Scotland, and it was no eaſy taſk to prevent 
their growth. „ OD 

During theſe tranſactions, an incident hap- 
pened on the coaſt of England, which ſeemed to 
threaten alarming conſequences, The firmneſs of 
Charles, in ſteadily preſerving his neutrality, diſ. 
concerted Richelicu's plan for attacking the ſea- 
coaſt of Flanders; and the count d'Eftrades was 
ſent to conclude a new treaty of ſublidy with the 


prince of Orange, in order to enable the Dutch to 


attack Antwerp, while the French were to beſi 
St. Omer's. The ſucceſs of thoſe attempts are 


{ foreign to this hiſtory, It will be ſufficient to 
| obſerve, that theſe diſpoſitions induced the court 
of Spain to fit out a ſtrong ſquadron at Corunna, 


conſiſting of fifty ſhips, under the command of 
Don Antonio Doguendo, a celebrated ſea officer, 


{| Twelve thouſand foot were embarked on board 
| this ſquadron, which was deſigned to join another 


fleet of Spaniſh ſhips at Dunkirk. Richelieu gave 
Immediate notice of the ſailing of this fleet to the 
prince of Orange, who ſoon after diſcovered that 
the Spaniſh admiral was ordered not to fight, if 
he could poſſibly avoid it; but put himſelf under 


the protection of the Engliſh, and landed his men 


upon the coaſt of Flanders. This armament, and 
the fear of its ng Joined -by the Engliſh fleet, 
the French and Dutch ; and 


the Spaniſh fleet, but with confiderable loſs to 
the delivery ot the caſtles, with the tirſt fair wind, 


and in the mean time to cauſe no interruption either 
J freve'br hl. nt 190 6. wt 3h es repo 


4. His majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to H ambitious Richeljeu had no regard to the rights 


themſelves. + Soon after, the Spaniſh admiral came 
to an anchor near Dover, where he thought himſelf 


$1 fafe under the protection of the Engliſh. But the 


of neutrality, when they. oppoſed his views. - 


| ordered d Errades to lay before the prince of 
4 8 I Orange, The glory that would attend his de- 
1. That there ſhall be wAgeiny treatings, Þ 

"confultations, or conhvocitions, of | 


feating the meaſures of two great monarchs, an 


- 


Wanner 
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lg infallibly lay Flanders open to the united 
vw of France and Holland,” ce 
Orange was ſtartled at the thoughts of committing 
ſo groſs an inſult on the Engliſh flag; and aſked 
d'Eſtrades, with ſome emotion,“ Whether Riche- 
ſieu was in earneſt?“ D'ſtrades aſſuring him he 
75 the prince ſent orders to Van 
barals the enemy with a kind of flying ſquadron; 
but not to venture a general engagement, till he 
was joined. Þy admiral Evertſon. As ſoon as this 
junction was perſormed, Tromp was ordered to 
ſend a meſſage to the Engliſh admiral, acquainting 
him, that having received orders from his maſters 
10 800 k their enemies wherever he found them, 
0 ſquadron, becauſe he was commanded not 
oy attack them, unleſs they aſſiſted the enemy, and 
in that caſe his orders were to attack both without 
diſtinction. Charles was in the utmoſt perplexity 
| how to behave on this alarming occaſion, The 
haughty republicans were now at the height of their 

wer: their fleet, when united, conſiſted of one 
hundred and fifty fail of ſhips of war, commanded 
by the beſt ſea officers in the world ; they were 
highly exaſperated againſt Charles, for refuſing them 
the liberty of fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſts, and 
wiſhed for an opportunity of revenging the affront, 
by deſtroying his fleet. At the ſame time, the pub- 
ic were periuaded, that the Spaniſh fleet was either 
intended to conquer England, or aſſiſt the king in 
ſubduing his rebellious ſubjects. Charles therefore 
knew that he could not truſt to the fidelity of his 
ſeamen, even if the Dutch ſhould violate their 
neutrality, At the ſame time, he knew that the 
Spaniſh fleet, which conſiſted of fixty-ſeven large 
ſhips, was in want both of cannon and ammunition; 
while the Dutch were liberally ſupplied with both 
from Calais, and other ſea-port towns in France. 
It was ſome time before the whole Dutch fleet ap- 
peared, and made the proper diſpoſitions for attack- 
jng the enemy, During this interval, the Spaniſh 
miniſter preſented repeated memorials to Charles, 


for his protecting the Spaniſh fleet, which was now 


riding at anchor under the guns of the. Engliſh 
caſtles near the. South Foreland ; while the Dutch 
temonſtrated ſtrongly againſt any Engliſh ſhip 
being employed in the Spaniſh ſervice, Charles 
knew not how to behave in this critical conjunc- 
ture, but at laſt determined to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
tralityz and immediately iſſued orders, that no 
Engliſh ſhip ſhould take any Spaniards on board, 
or paſs from London below Graveſend without a 
licence, At the ſame time, he acquainted the 
Dutch ambaſſador, that he could not, without the 
higheſt diſhonour, refuſe the Spaniards that pro- 
tection on his coaſts they had a right to demand 
from the law of nations; and that he had ſent or- 
ders to Sir John Pennington, who lay in the Downs 
With thirty - four ſail of Engliſh men of war, to 
join that fleet which ſhould be firſt attacked, This 
declaration leſſened the ardour of the Dutch; and 
the Spaniſh admiral found means to ſend twelve 
large ſhips, and four thouſand men, to Dunkirk. 
Charles was, however, fearful of the conſequences ; 
and ſent the earl of Arundel to perſuade the-Spaniſh 
admizal to ſlip away the firſt fair wind, as he could 
not be anſwerable for the ſucceſs of an engagement, 
if the Spaniards were attacked by the Dutch. Do- 

vendo would gladly have followcd this advice, 

ut could nor, on account of contrary winds: and 
the Dutch fleet being now completely reinforced, 
Van Tromp ſent a letter to Pennington, demand- 
ing the benefit of his neutrality, under pretence of 
the Spaniards having violated their privilege of 
protection, by firing on the Dutch admiral's barge, 
and killing one of his men. Tromp accordingly 
- Kacked the Spaniſh fleet with the utmoſt fury, 

lorced them to cut their cables, drove twenty-three 


The prince of | 


romp. to 


veſted that the Engliſh ſhips might leave the | 


| 


F 


| underſtood to have been 


—_ 


ſunk, The Thereſa, mounted with a hundred braſs 
guns, was burnt, ſixteen were taken, and ſent to 


' Fluſhing, with four. thouſand five hundred pri- 
ſoners, and fourteen ſhips were loſt near Bologne ; 
the Dunkirk ſquadron, under Doguendo, only 
The victory was complete on the ſide 
of the Dutch, though it was not obtained without 
ſome loſs, ten of their ſhips periſhing in the action. 


eſcaping. 


The king did not fail to repreſent this conduct of 
the Dutch as an inſult upon the Britiſh flag; and 
made uſe of it as an argument for enforcing the 
PREM of ſhip-money, in order to be able to keep 
a ſuſhcient fleet at ſea to curb the inſolence of thoſe 
republicans, New writs were accordingly. iſſued, 
and ſent to all the counties of England and Wales, 
for collecting the tax. About this time the lord- 
keeper Coventry, who had the good fortune to hold 
the great ſeal many years, died in poſſeſſion of that 
high office, Every day now increaſed the obſtinacy 
of Charles, when it ought rather to have increaſed 
his caution, He determined to ſeize by violence 
that power which would enable him to govern the 
nation without controul, and to exerciſe it with 
prudence and equity, or, at leaſt, with ſomething 
which Laud and his own conſcience termed equity. 
The great ſeal was given to Finch, a man. fit for pro- 


moting every arbitrary purpoſe. Though the odious 


tax of ſhip-money was raiſed with great ſeverity, 
and other acts of deſpotic power were daily exerciſed, 


the people diſcovered no remarkable uneaſineſs at 


the neglect of parliaments, and the unconſtitutional 
meaſures of the government, Peace and plenty 


reigned in the kingdom, and the wars that raged 


in the other nations of Europe made England the 
repoſitory of. riches from every part of the world. 
This greatly contributed to render the people al- 
moſt paſſive in their preſent ſituation, They knew 
indeed their rights ; they murmured at their being 
violated; they publicly proclaimed their grievances; 
they proteſted againſt illegal exactions; but a par- 
liament was *wanting to give their complaints 
ſtrength and conſiſtency, „ 
The conduct of Charles in Scotland anſwered the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of the warmeſt patriots; and 


the diſpoſitions of the Scots were equally favourable 


for bringing matters to the criſis they deſired. The 
nobility, and perſons of conſequence in that king- 
dom, were perſuaded they had ſufficiently guarded 


| againſt all reſumptions of church revenues, by ex- 


acting a promiſe from Charles to call a free parlia- 
ment, and an aſſembly of the clergy. They would 


willingly have waited the reſult of both ; and that 


great point, the only one they dreaded, being gained, 
they would willingly have concurred and acquieſced 
in every dutiful meaſure towards the crown, But 
they found the people untractable: they refuſed to 
ſtop till epiſcopacy was totally abrogated, and the 
principles of civil liberty founded on a more ſolid 
baſis than at preſent, This ſcheme might have 
anſwered the juſt expectations of men of property, 


and at the ſame time, if not have fully ſatisfied their 


withes, have calmed the ſpirit of the people; but 
the whole was defeated. through a want of modera- 
tion on the part of government, The marquis of 


Hamilton laid before Charles the deſtructive con- 
, ſequences that muſt attend his not acting with ſin- 


cerity, by leaving the approaching parliament and 
aſſembly in Scotland at free liberty to gratify the 
people with regard to every thing that had been 
granted by the late pacifi- 
cation. By this he meant the total abolition of the 
epiſcopal order, both in church and ſtate; but he 

erceived, by the manner in which the king received 
his repreſentations, that this would not be granted. 
He therefore reſigned the office of high-commiſſioner 


in Scotland, and that invidious poſt was given to 


the earl of Traquaire, 


5 © The 


ö 


ſhips a-ſhore, of which three were burnt, and two 
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The moderate part of the Scottiſh nobility would 
have been content with ſome reſtraints being laid 
on epiſcopal power in parliament, The marquis of 
Hamilton was entirely of this opinion, and fairly 
laid all his rcafons before the king, who had con- 
tinued fome time at Berwick, Charles was aſto- 
niſhed, and ordered fourteen of the chief covenant- 
ing lords to attend him, in order to conſult the 


roper meaſures for ſettling the affairs of Scotland. | 


he people were alarmed at this meſſage; and 
openly declared, that it had been propoſed by their 
own leaders, in order to elude the force of the co- 
venant, This ſo greatly intimidated the noblemen, 
that three only of the fourteen lords could be pre- 
vailed upon to obey his majeſty's orders. Montroſe, 
Loudon, and Lothian, were the perſons who deſpiſed 
the ſury of the populace, when it tended to prevent 
their obedience to the king. The buſineſs. of 
Charles was ſerious and important: he was deſirous 
of learning the whole delign of the covenanters, 
and what they intended to demand in the approach- 
ing partiament and aſſembly, Montroſe was one 
of thoſe noblemen who thought the king had done 
enough to ſatisfy all his Scottiſh ſubjects. 
companions, particularly the earl of Loudon, were 
of the ſame opinion; but wiſhed to have ſecurity for 
the performance; and this they thought could only 
be effected by ſome additional bulwarks to the li- 
berties of their country, eſtabliſhed in a full and 
free parliament, They therefore laid fairly before 

Charles what they expected from the next parlia- 
ment, In the firlt place, the currency of the coin 
in that country was not very large; but its value 
might be raiſed or lowered by the crown in fo ar- 
bicrary a manner, that all property, in a great mea- 
ſure, depended upon the king, and, at beſt, was 
very uncertain, | 
been exerciſed in England, and proved an intoler- 
able grievance ; but it carried with it its own re- 
medy, when commerce enlarged, For foreigners, 
without regarding the orders of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, always proportioned the price of their 
commodities to the intrinfic, not the nominal value 
of the coin, This conduct at laſt obliged the 
crown to lay aſide thoſe deſtructive practices, 
which could ſerve only fome mercenary immediate 
ends, and the Engliſh mint had been, for ſome time, 
under excellent regulations, But Scotland had not 
the ſame remedy againſt this alarming oppreſſion, 
becauſe the commerce of that kingdom was more 
\ reſtrained, and money of much greater value than 
in England. It was therefore juitly thought, that 
the ſubject ought to have ſome {ſecurity againſt this 
grievance; and that the king ſhould declare,“ that 


the coin ſhould not be meddled with, but by ad- 
vice of parliament,” The ſecond grievance enu- 


merated by the Scots, was that of the command 
of their garriſons being given to ſtrangers. Both 
James and Charles has, indeed, to uſe their own 
expreſſions, broken down the partition. wall between 
the tuo kingdoms ; and the Scots had poured by 
multitudes into England, where they enjoyed a 

reat number of offices both eccleſiaſtical and mi- 
hes But the wiſeſt men in both nations con- 
demned this partiality in favour of the native country 
of their prince; and even the generality of the Scots 
themſelves were diſſatisfied with the encouragement 
many of their great men met with in England, which 
induced them to ſpend both their money and eſtates 
in that country, The Engliſh, a great and power- 
ful people, had far leſs to apprehend from the Scots 
than the Scots from them. The caſtles of Edin- 


The ſame power had formerly 


His two 


burgh and Dumbarton were already garriſoned by 


the Engliſh; and it was always caſy for their navy 
to deſtroy the commerce of Scotland. The Scots, 
therefore, ned it reaſonable, that no ſtranger 
ſhould be intruſted with the government of any of 


their caſtles, unleſs by the advice of the ſtates, The 


| epiſcopacy. 


Charles 


plexed to diſcover neceſſary ways and means for 


heritable juriſditions of Scotland were thay” 
even by the natives themſelves, to be dane 
becauſe they created too great a dependence of he 
inferior people on particular families. The 5 
manded, therefore, that no commiſſion of juſt. 5 
or lieutenancy might be granted, but for 7 limited 
time, Laſtly, they excepted againſt the precedent 
of the lord treaſurer and lord privy-ſeal, as not bd 
ing warranted by any poſitive law. This exce 115 
Was, probably, intended to prevent arbitrary” at, 
motions, which might eclipſe the luſtre of Hoke ba. 
tient nobility, and create too powerful an influenc. 
of the crown in parliament. Such 'were the Fa 
mands intended by the Scots to be made in the 52 
ſuing parliament; and, poſſibly, if Charles had ated 
with ſincerity, they had ſtopped there; but he could 
not be prevailed upon to conſent to the abolition of 
The covenanters faw this, and were 
convinced that all conceſſions made by the kin 
muſt be forced, and that he would retract them the 
firſt favourable opportunity. Their chiefs, there. 
fore, thought they had no ſafety but in uniting more 
cloſely than ever, and openly oppoſing the power 
of the crown itſelf. Though their army had ſepa« 
rated on the concluſion of the late treaty, they con. 
tinued (till in large bodies; the fortifications of _ 
Leith were continued ; they iſſued commiſſions for 
purchaſing large quantities of arms and ammuni. 
tion abroad; and Leſley ſti!} kept up the character 
and title of general. When Traquaire had received 
his commiſſion, he returned to Edinburgh, where 
both a parliament and an aſſembly were held, 
They immediately paſſed a bill for aboliſhing epiſ- 
copacy, and another for removing the grievances 
already mentioned. The king was greatly exaſpe- 
rated at theſe precipitate proceedings, and Tra- 
quaire received ordets to prorogue both the parlia. 
ment and aſſembly; but his authority was diſre. 
garded ; they continued their ſeſſion, and ſent the 


| bill they had paſſed to Charles for the royal aſſent, 
| pretending that no prorogation ſhould take place 


without the conſent of the eſtates of the kingdom 
in parliament, The aſſembly proceeded with equal 
violence; and all that Charles could obtain was an 
explanation of the famous covenant, in the follow- 
ing terms: © We do ſwear, not only our mutual 


| concurrence and aſſiſtance for the cauſe of religion, 


and to the utmoſt of our power, with our means 
and lives, to ſtand to the defence of our dread 
ſovereign, and his authority, in the preſervation and 
defence of the ſaid true religion, liberties, and laws 
of this kirk and kingdom; but alſo in every cauſe 
which may concern his majeſty's honour, we ſhall, 
according to the laws of this kingdom, and the 
duties of good ſubjects, concur with our friends 
and' followers, in quiet manner, or in arms, as we 
ſhall be required of his majeſty's council, or any 
having his authority,” Charles was not contented 
with this explanation, though it was more than 
could have been expected from perſons of their 
diſpoſition, The aſſembly paid not due deference 
to the king's prepoſſeſſions, though they gave the 
utmoſt indulgence to their own. They voted epil⸗- 
copacy to be unlawful in the church of Scotland; 
the king was willing to allow it, contrary to the 
conſtitutions of that church. They Mligmatized 
the liturgy and'canons as popiſh: he agreed ſimply 


| to their being aboliſhed, They denominated the 
| high-commiſſion tyranny : he was willing to ſet it 
j aſide. Both were determined to perſevere; and on 


this account recourſe was again had to arms, and 
it was now ſuppoſed the ſword alone mult decide 
1 . 

On ſigning the late pacification, , ; 
ad diſbanded bis army; 8 . 
very conſiderable ſum of money was neceſſary for 
railing another, and the council was greatly pet- 


that 


* , 


1. 8 


rpoſe. In 
Re Ok a patliament, Was thought a dangerous 


enk; but the neceſſities of the crown were 

ex moe that it was determined to ſummon that 
| 5 bh 65 It was, however, thought that there was 
ace ſor ſtriking ſome bold, ſpeedy, and 
15 4ual blow, to intimidate. the rebels; and that 
of arliamentary ſupplies would be too ſlow and 
On to anſwer. the purpoſe, The earl of 
Strafford therefore propoſed a ſubſcription, and 
generouſly opened it with twenty thouſand pounds. 
by e young. duke of Richmond followed his example, 


and ſubſcribed the ſame ſum. Their examples in- 


| many of the nobility and clergy ; ſo that 
1 wh ſoon ſubſcribed, in order to enable 
the king to oppoſe his rebellious ſubjects. 

The parliament met at Weſtminſter, on the 
thirteenth of April; and were informed by the lord 
keeper, Finch, that the king had been able to 
| aſſemble and ſupport his army, not by any revenue 

he poſſeſſed, but by means of a large debt, amount- 
ing to three hundred thouſand pounds, which he 
had contracted, and for which he had given ſe- 
curity upon the crown lands, He repreſented, that 
it was neceſſary to grant ſupplies for the urgent de- 
mands of his military armaments : that the ſeaſon 
was far advanced, the time precious, and that none 
of it muſt be loſt in deliberations : that though his 
coffers were empty, they had not been exhauſted 
by unneceſſary pomp, ſumptuous buildings, or any 
other kind of magnificence : that whatever ſupplies 
had been levied from his ſubje&s, had been em- 

loyed for their advantage and preſervation, and, 
ke vapours ariſing out of the earth and gathered 
into a cloud, had fallen in ſweet. and refreſhing 
ſhowers on the ſame fields from which they had at 
firlt been exhaled ; that though the king deſired 
ſuch immediate aſſiſtance, as might, for the time, 


The only conſtitutional method, by 


prevent a total diſorder in the government, he was 


far from any intention of precluding them of their 


right to enquire into the ſtate of the kingdom, and 
to offer him petitions for the relief of their griev- 
ances: that as much as was poſſible of this ſeaſon 
thould be allowed them for that purpoſe : that as he 
| expected only ſuch ſupplies at preſent as the current 
fervice abſolutely required, it would be neceſſary to 
allemble them again next winter, when they ſhould 
have full leiſure to conclude whatever buſineſs had 
been leſt imperfect and unfiniſhed : that the par- 
lament of Ireland had twice put ſuch truſt in his 
good intentions, as to grant him, in the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, a very large ſupply, and had always 
experienced good effects from the confidence re- 
poled in him; and that in every circumſtance his 
people ſhould find his conduct ſuitable to a juſt, 
pou and - gracious king, and ſuch as was calcu- 
ated to promote an entire harmony between prince 
and parlament. | | 


Theſe topics, however plauſible, produced not 


the defired effect. The leaders of the diſcontented 


party began to foreſee the conſequences of the 


Fcottiſh inſurrection, and to hope that the time ſo 
'ong wiſhed for was at hand, when royal authority 
muſt become wholly ſubordinate to popular aſſem- 
blies, and when public liberty muſt acquire the full 
aſeendant. A reaſonable compliance with the mea- 
ſures of the court, was now. conſidered as laviſh 
dependence; a regard for the king, ſervile flattery ; 


a confidence in his promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution. | 


It was hoped, that by reducing the crown. to ne- 
ceſſities, the king would be puſhed into violent 
meaſures, which could not fail of ſerving their pur- 
E and that, by multiplying theſe neceſſities, 
re: prerogative, undermined on all ſides, muſt at laſt 


overthrown, and rendered no longer dangerous 


to the privileges of the people. Full of theſe 


miments, every meaſure. that had a tendency to | 
Prelerve. the, government. in its preſent form, was | 
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zealouſly oppoſed by the popular leaders; who, in- 


ſtead of noticing the king's complaints againft his 
Scottiſh ſubjects, or his applications for a ſupply, 


entered immediately upon grievances, and a fpeech 
made b | 
attended to than the harangue delivered by the 
lord-keeper in the name of their ſovereign, Nor 


were the Scotriſh covenanters idle. The noblemen 


and gentry of that party ſtripped © themſelves of 
every luxury, the ladies of their jewels and orna- 
ments, to ſupport the neceſſary expences of what 
they termed a holy war. Some of the fortifications 
of Edinburgh having fallen down, the covenanters 


not only refuſed to ſuffer them to be rebuilt, 


but openly oppoſed an order ſent by the king for 
throwing in ſtores, proviſions and ſoldiers, to rein- 
force that, fortreſs : but men, women, and children 
worked with amazing alacrity on the fortifications 
of Leith; and the covenanters having demanded 
that the caſtle of Edinburgh ſhould be delivered 
Into their hands, declared Ruthven, the governor, 
a traitor, for refuſing their demand, In the mean 


time the Engliſh houſe of commons had ordered, 
| that the records and proceedings in the ſtar- 


chamber and king's - bench, concerning ſeveral 


| members of the houſe, in the laſt parliament, 


ſhould be immediately ſent for, and a ſelect com- 


mittee appointed on the violation of the privileges 


of parliament; and that the records, enrolments, 
Judgments, and proceedings in the exchequer, 


and all other courts, concerning ſhip-money, ſhould 


alſo be ſent for: they then began with examining 


the behaviour of the ſpeaker, the laſt day of the 


former parliament, when he refuſed, on account of 
the king's command, to put the queſtion, and they 
declared it a breach of privilege, ' pd le Logs 

They next proceeded to enquire into the impri- 
ſonment and proſecution of Sir John Elliot, Holles, 
and Valentine; after which, they regularly clafſed 


the grievances under three heads; innovations in 


religion, the property of the ſubject, and privileges 
of parliament. Each of theſe branches was re- 
ferred toa ſeparate committee; and it was reſolved 
not to grant any ſupplies till theſe grievances ſnould 
be removed. This ſteady behaviour in the repre- 


ſentatives of the people excited the indignation of 


Charles, He came to the houſe of peers; and 
having ſent for the commons, told them; «Thar 
the cauſe of his coming was to put them in mind of 


what had been delivered, in his name, by the lord» 


keeper, at the opening of the ſeſſion, That, con- 
trary to his expectations, the houſe of commons 
had held conſultations with regard to religion, 
property, and privileges: that they had voted ſome 


things on each of thoſe heads, and given them pre- 


cedence to the matter of his ſupply: that his neceſ- 


ities were ſo preſſing as not ro bear delay; but if 


his commons would truſt him, whatever had been 
promiſed in his name by the lord-keeper ſhould be 
faithfully performed. That, with regard to religion, 


his heart and conſcience went together with that 


eſtabliſhed in the church of England; and he would 


iſſue ſtrict orders to his archbiſhops and biſhops, - _ 


that no innovations might be made. That as to 


ſhip-money, he never made, nor intended to make 
any profit of it himſelf, but had levied it merely to 


preſerve the dominion of the ſeas, which was ne- 


ceſſary; that without it the kingdom would nor 


ſubſiſt ; that as for property of goods, and liberty of 


rliament, he always deſired his people ſhould en- 


Joy them, and conſidered no monarch ſo great as he 
who governed a rich and free people; that if the 
commons refuſed to truſt him, the affairs of govern 


ment muſt be diſordered, and the preſent oppor- 


tunity of retrieving them irrecoverably loſt: that 


though they truſted him in part at firſt, yet before 


the concluſion of parliament he muſt totally truſt 


to them, and they, at laſt, wholly confide in him 


Pym upon that ſubject was much more 
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ſor the execution of every thing paſſed in the 
preſent aſſembly i that ſince there was nothing more 
than who ſhould be firſt truſted, and that the truſt 
in him was bur a truſt in part, he defired the lords 
to take into their ſerious conſideration his and their 


own honour, the ſafety and welfare of the kingdom, | 


and the great danger with which it was now 


threatened ; and that they would endeavour, by 


their advice, to diſpoſe the commons to give his 
ſupply the precedence to grievances, - The peers 
voted, that the ſupply ſhould have the precedency, 
and that there ſhould be a conference with the 
commons to diſpoſe them to it. 


peculiar privilege; and the advice of the lords was 
no ſooner known, and reported to them, than they 
unanimouſly, voted ſo . an interpo- 
ſiion to be a high breach of privilege ; and that 


they could not proceed upon any other matter, till 


they had firſt received ſatisſaction from the upper 


houſe. The Jords ſcemed at firſt determined to | 


reſent the free expoſtulations of the commons ; but 
became at length ſenſible of their error, acknow- 
jedged the privileges of the commons, and de- 
fired them to proceed on the important affairs 
of the kingdom after their oun manner. Charles, 
with a'view of bringing the matter of ſupply to a 
concluſion, ſent a meſſage to the houſe; and know- 
ing that ſhip- money was the chief obſtacle, he 
offered to aboliſh it entirely, by any law which the 
commons ſhould afterwards think proper to preſent 
to him; but firſt demanded a ſupply of twelve ſub- 
ſidies, about ſix hundred thouſard 

in three years, demanding at the ſame time a poſitive 
anſwer, his affairs being in ſuch a ſtate as could 
endure no longer delay, The majority was againſt 
complying with this, meaſure; yet the king had 
many fricnds in the, houſe, and the debate was 
carried on for two days on both ſides with equal 
zeal and warmth. The partizans of the court 


- urged, that the happieſt occaſion was now offered 


for removing all diſguſſs and jealouſies between the 
king and people, and ſor reconciling the ſovereign 
for ever to the uſe of parliaments : that to repoſe a 
reaſonable confidence in the king, and generouſly to 
ſupply his preſent wants, would be an effectual 
means of gaining on his genercus nature, and ex- 
torting, by a gentle violence, ſuch conceflions as 
were requiſite tor the eſtabliſhment of public order. 
On the other hand, it was urged, that the court had 
diſcovered but few ſymptoms of that mutual truſt 


and confidence to which they now ſo kindly in- 


vited the commons : that eleven years intermiſſion 
of parliaments, the longeſt that was to be ſound 
in the Engliſh annals, was a ſufficient indication 
of the jcalouſy entertained againſt the people; or 
rather for deſigns formed for the ſuppreſſion of all 
their liberties and privileges; that if the ſame 
grievances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under which 
this nation itſelf laboured, had puſhed the Scots 
to extremities, it was not neceſſary that the gs 

1em 


ſhould forge their own chains, by impoſing t 


on their unhappy neighbours : that the antient 


practice of parliament was, to give grievances the 


recedency of ſupplies; and that this order, ſo care- 
tolly obſerved by their anceſtors, was founded on 
a jealouſy inherent in the conſtitution, and was 
never interpreted as any peculiar diffidence of the 
preſent ſovereign : that ſcarcely any argument more 
unfavourable could be pleaded for a ſupply, than 
an offer to aboliſh ſhip-money ; a taxation the moſt 
illegal, and the moſt dangerous, that had ever been 


impoſeqd on the nation: and that by bargaining ſor | 


the remiſſion of that duty, the commons would, in a 
manner, ratify the authority by which it had been 


levied 1 or, at leaſt, give encouragement for ad- 
Vaneing new pretenſions of a like nature, in hopes 
o religning them on like advantageous conditions. 


The commons 
had always claimed the granting of ſupplies, as their 


pounds, payable | 


1 
1 


authorized to ſay, that the king wobl 
| nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidics, as 


1 high-commiſſion court! and 


While the houſe was thus divided ih Opinions a 
Henry Vane ſtood up, and told theth, that he 0 

nt wag 
d accept of 


a x 
tion for the abolition of ſhip. money. Ve 


the houſe aroſe, This ill-timed ſpeech 
whole houſe into a flame, and they Fed i 
journed to the next day. Charles was highly 5 
voked, eſpecially when Vane informed him mg ha 
commons intended to aboliſh not only ſhip-mon F 
and other illegal branches of the revenue, bur ik! ; 
wiſe to declare their diſapprobation of the intendeg 
war againſt the Scots, Determined, therefore 
prevent any attempts of this kind, the king "A 
to the houſe next morning, and having ſent For th 
commons, diſſolved the parliament, 

The reſentment. of the people was natural 
cited by this haſty meaſure, who ſaw all their 
blaſted, while none of their pri 


0 ex. 
ievances had ben 


| dreſſed; and the king, as if they had no real ground; 


of complaint, perſeveted obſtinately in thoſe dan. 
erous, uripopular councils, which, from experience 
e muſt have known, could only ſerve to inflame 
their minds. The ſtudies, and even the pockets of 
the earl of Warwick and lord Broke, were ſearched 
before the expiration of privilege, in expectation of 
finding treaſonable papers. Henry Bellaſis, knight 
of the ſhire for rhe county of York, and Sir John 
Hotham, were ſummoned before the council; and 
not making ſatisfactory anſwers td interrogative, 
concerning paſſages in the late parliament, were 


committed to the Fleet. All the petitions and 


complaints, which had been ſent to the com- 
mittee of religion, were demanded from Carey, 
chairman of that committee, and on his refuſing to 
deliver them, and thus ſcreening from diſcovery the 
names of thoſe who complained of innovations in 
religion, and the proceedings of the high-com- 
mifſion court, he was committed cloſe priſoner to 
the Tower: which acts of arbitrary power were 
juſtly interpreted by the people as invaſions of the 
privileges of parliament, Contrary to undeniable 
cuſtom, the convocation continued to fit, and not 


| only exerciſed a very dangerous independency, by 


granting the king a benevolence, without the ſanc- 
tion of parliament, of four ſhillings in the pound for 
ſix years; but made canons, in which all ſedaries 
were made ſubject ro the ſame penalties as thoſe 
againſt popiſh recuſants; approved the new cere- 
monies of placing the communion-table, and bov- 


| ing, towards the eaſt; rendered thoſe ſubject to 


excommunication who ſhould write, import, print, 
publiſh, or diſperſe any book or writing againlt 
the dilcipline and government of the church; and 
framed an oath, by which the clergy and graduates 
in the univerſities were to ſwear, that they approved 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England, 
and would maihtain its government by archbiſhops, 
biſhops, &c. All theſe canons were eſteemed ille- 


gal, becauſe not ratified by conſent of parliament; 


while the oath was looked upon with abhorrence, 


| by thoſe who did not approve of the doctrine and 


diſcipline of the church ; and beſides, nothing could 
afford a more apt ſubject for ridicule, than an oath 
which contained an cetera in the middle of it. 
The convocation being generally as much deteſted 
by the people as the parliament was revered, they 


could ſcarcely be reſtrained from inſulting and 


abuſing that aſſembly; whereupon, the king . 


| pointed them guards for their protection: never- 
| theleſs, a of two thouſand people forced their 


way into St. Paul's cathedral, where the high-com- 
miſſion court then ſat, crying, No biſhops | No 

pulled down thc 
benches, ' Alſo a great number of apprentices, W. 
others of the loweſt claſs, beſet the archbiſhop! 


"houſe at Lambeth, when one of them being taken, 


was tried for treaſon, and being condemned, n | 
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wn and quartered, and his limbs ſet up on Lon- f| country. - Their army was ſooner ready thin the „ 
/ 25 . 5 II King's, and. after having taken Edinburgh. V 


on- bridge. . majeſty had diſſolved the parlia- ; 


As ſoon as his 1 Imarched towards the borders of England, under 
. he became convinced of his error. Ele] the command of general Leſſey. The, royal amy 
10 ö 10 precipitate conduct, and Was defirous, F conſiſt ed of twenty.thouſand foot; and two thou ane! | 


hen too late, to retrieve it; he therefore was || horſe. The carl of Northumberland was appointed 
of 1 ed to have recourſe to his able counſellor J general, the earl of Strafford (Who was now recalled 
2 for ways and means adequate to the exi- | from Ireland) lieutcnant- general, and-lord Conway 6 
ples of; ch ſtate. - Strafford had for ſome time |]: general of the horſe. According ro the original 
en made lord-deputy of Ireland, and in that ca- plan of this campaign, an army of twenty. thouſand | 
city experienced the mis fortune, Which attends : foot, with the two thouſand. horſe, was deſigned to 
Fery prince or miniſter, who attempts to humanize J act on the borders of Scotland; near Berwick ; ten 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe were to be 


a ferocious people, that of being forced to employ t ande t | 0 
ryerities, Which in 4 well regulated government ] landed from Ireland, and to take poſſeſſion of the 
everitics; 13 5 td „ 
town of Aire in Scotland; ten thouſand: foot and 


de unſuſtifiable. Many great men in Ireland, ſand Fg 
would de u | five hundred horſe nete to be len ino he Frith of. 


friends to the Engliſh. adminiſtration, ' could not e hundred | into the Frith o 
bear that impartial rigour which Strafford continu. Þ Forth; but the ſums of money raiſed by the king, 
were not ſufficient to execute this well laid plan: 


ally exerted.” But his ſervices for his maſter were nt to | 11 laid plan: 
yery conſpicuous. Charles drew.upwards of an hun- The Scots ſtill: preſerved the moſt. ſubmiſſive lan- 
| guage, and declared, in their manifeſtos, that they 


dred thouſand 85 a year, clear revenue; from | . manifeſto 
that kingdom. ts manufactures flouriſhed, the peo- || entered England with no other view, than to obtain 
aceeſs to the king's preſence; and to lay their hum- 


ple proſpered; the parliament was re the army | | | 
regular and powerful. Strafford imagined theſe ble petitions: at his feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, 


rticulars ſpoke ſo ſtrongly in his favour, that || they were oppoſed by a derachment of five thouſand 
the voice of calumny would not be heard: he |} foot, and two hundred. horſe, 'undex Conway, who 
thought his public conduct ſtood in no need of ſeemed reſolved to diſpute the paſſage of the river. 
-private management, either to vindicate or recom- The Scots firſt intreated them in a civil manner, nor. 
mend it. He had alſo the merit of adviſing Charles I to ſtop their march; but meeting with a refuſal, at- 
to call the laſt parliament, a fact not only publicly. || tacked them with great. bravery, killed ſeveral, and 
known, / but mentioned with big hrs by both J chaſed" the reſt from their ground. Such a. panic 
houſes ; yet, it muſt be confeſſed he complied too || ſeized the whole Engliſn army, that the forces at 
much with the tyrannical principles and practices I Newcaſtle fled to Durham; yet not thinking them 
of his maſter, which in the end terminated in the {{ ſelves ſafe, they deſerted that town, and retreated 
deſtruction of both. But, notwithſtanding all the || into Lorkſhi᷑re. . 
efforts of Charles and his miniſter in raiſing ne- 
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The Scots took 

ceſſary ſupplies, rip e was -now. every where 
diſputed; and the ſheriffs were not only thteatened 
by the council; but the attorney- general was re- 
quired to ſend for the ſheriffs of the counties of 
puny rat Middleſex, | Eſſex, Surry, ' Vork, Berks, | 
Northampton, and Leiceſter; and was ordered to 
proceed againſt them as he ſhould find cauſe. - The 
eccleſtaſtical lubſidies amounted! to an hundred and | 
twenty: thouſand pounds; and three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds were raiſed by ſubſeriptions; but theſe 
ſums not being ſufficient to defray the expence of 
the great preparations which were making againſt | 
the Scots, Charles attempted to compel the city of 

London to lend him two hundred thouſand | 


zok poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle, with ' 
the king's magazines of powder, ammunition, and 

|| - proviſion ; but preſerved an exact diſcipline, paid 
for every thing they had, and diſpatched meſſen- 
gers to the king, who was arrived at Lork, re- 
doubling their expreſſions of loyalty, and deplor- 
ing the neceſſity of their being obliged to med 
the blood of their Engliſh brethren... At the ſame _ 
time, they treated the priſoners they had taken with 
ſuch civility, that they brought them over to their 
fide; and their reports were afterwards of infinite 
ſervice to them. Charles. was now in the utmoſt _ .- 
| diſtreſs : his army was diſcouraged. and diſcontent= 
ed]; he was ſerved by officers whom. be could not © 
unds. || employ ; ſurrounded by counſellors whom he dared 
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The riſing ſpirit of liberty, however, repelled this | 


attack, and he was obliged to be ſatisfied with the 


for refuſing to collect the names of - thoſe who were 


able to contribute towards raiſing this ſum; and 
with proſecuting in the ſtar- chamber, the lord 
mayor and aldermen, for not diſtraining citizens, 


not truſt: his treaſury was exhauſted.; his ſpirits 


| were low, his general diſliked, and his cauſe. re- 
dangerous revenge of impriſoning three 'aldermen, || 


probated by the public. When he mentioned war 


and chaſtiting the Scots, he met with coldneſs in 


every look of his peers, more expreſſive of diſap- 


probation than the moſt violent debate. He aſked 


-counſel of Strafford. Strafford confeſſed frankly he 


who had not paid ſhip- money. At the ſame time, 
the bullion in the Tower was ſeized, and forty 
thouſand pounds extorted from the merchants to 


was for fighting; but the marquis of Hamilton ſtill ' 
retained his pacific ſentiments, . He recommended, 
| | to || carneſtly.this opinion, and was fo well ſeconded by _ 
redeem the reſt, | All the pepper was bought of the J the reſt of the council, that the king agreeing to a 
Eaſt India Company upon credit, and fold at a great || treaty, appointed ſixteen Engliſh noblemen.to meet 
diſcount for ready money: coat and conduct money I eleven: Scotch commiſſioners at Ripon, This was 
for the ſoldiery, were again levied, and a ſcheme for || followed by the arrival of a petition of the city of 
coining two or three hundred thouſand” pounds of [|| London for a parliameat.; and by another to the 
le money, in which was to be only a fourth part ſame purpoſe, preſented by twelve noblemen; but 
ol ſilver, and the reſt of copper; but this laſt ex- || the king thought fit to ſummon. a: great council of 
de was, with difficulty, ſet aſide, by a ſpirited J the peers at ork; a meaſure which had formerly 7 
icourſe of Sir Thomas Rowe, in which he ſtrongly JI been taken on a ſudden emergency, but which could 
repreſented the many fatal conſequences which ſuch. J be of little ſervice in the preſent eircumſtances c 
Proceedings Wal naturally. cee, 1 the Rate. inn nd ]? ?“?][L 
v while the king and his miniſters were em- The parliament met on the third of November, 
d dhe Scots in the mean time raiſed a more nu- and ſuch was the ſpirit of the times, that the houſe 
3 body of troops than they wete able to bring | of commons was almoſt full at the very opening of 
| 8 0 e field the la J for which purpoſe they || the ſeſſion. The king, in his ſpeech 10 both houſes, 
xacted a tenth penny throughout that Kingdom; | recommended, with ſome warrath, the chafing the 
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their juſt grievances ; and recommended to them to 
provide for the payment of his army, which muſt 


otherwiſe be diſbanded, while that of the rebels 
was kept on foot; but when the commons entered 
upon buſineſs, committees were appointed for pri- 


vileges, elections, religion, grievances, courts of 
Juſtice, trade, and Iriſh aftairs. Such a multipli- 
city of complaints now poured upon them, that 
theſe large committees were ſubdivided into forty 
leſſer ones, Every hour eo freſh proofs of the 
_ diſcontent of the nation; beſides petitions in favour 
of Leighton, Prynne, Burton, Baſtwick, Lilbowin, 


and other private ſufferers ; and there was not 4 


county which did not ſend up a long liſt of griev- 
ances by their ſeveral repreſentatives. Theſe were 
diſplayed by eminent ſpeakers with great ſpirit and | 
eloquence; and an Iriſh gentleman drew ſuch a a 
lively picture of the tyrannical adminiſtration of the 
kingdom of Ireland, as increaſed the prejudice of 
the houſe againſt Strafford, who by his behaviour in 
every other reſpect had rendered himſelf extremely 
unpopular, 
known, Mr. Pym enumerated, in a long ſpeech, all 
the grievances under which the nation laboured; 


and inferred from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, 


that a deliberate plan had been laid for changing en- 
tirely the form of government, and ſubverting the 
ancient laws and'liberties of the kingdom. Could 
any thing, ſaid he, increaſe our indignation againſt 
fo enormous and criminal a project, it would be to 
find, that, during the reign of the beſt of princes, 
the conſtitution has been endangered by the worſt 
of miniſters ; and that the virtues of the king have 
been ſeduced. by wicked and pernicious councils. 


We muſt enquire from what fountains theſe waters | 
,_ of bitterneſs flow; and though, doubtleſs, many | 


evil counſellors will be found to contribute their 
endeavours, yet there is one who challenges the in- 
| famayus pre-eminence, and who, by his courage, 
. enterprizes, and capacity, is entitled to the firſt 
place among the betrayers of his country : I mean 


the earl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, and pre- 
ſident of the council of York, who, in both places, | 


and in all other provinces, where he has been in- 
truſted with ery, has raiſed ample monuments. 
of tyranny, and will a 

actions, to have been the chief promoter of every 
arbitrary meaſure.” He procceded to enumerate 


provide a remedy proportioned to the diſeaſe, and 


to prevent further miſchiefs ; which might other. | 
wiſe be juſtly apprehended, from the influence he | 
had acquired over the counſels of their ſovereign.” | 
Sir John Hotham, and others, ſpoke to the ſame | 
effect ; and after many hours ſpent on the ſame ſub. ] 
Jeet, while the doors were previouſly locked, to | 
prevent a diſcovery of their purpoſe, it*was ſud- | 
- denly moved, that the earl of Strafford ſhould be | 


immediately impeached of high treaſon. This mo- 
tion was received with univerſal applauſe ; nor was 
there a fingle perſon who ſpoke in his favour, 


Lord Falkland alone, though known to be his ene. | 


o 
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hen his arrival in London was | 


my, deſired the houſe to conſider, whether it would 


not be more conformable to the gravity of their | 


proceedings, firſt to digeſt by a committee, many 
of thole particulars that had been mentioned, be- 
fore they ventured to ſend an accuſation againſt him 
to the lords ; but this was over-ruled; and after ſame 


debate, the impeachment was voted, and Mr, Pym | 


; Choſen to carry it up to the lords; and to ſhew their 
unanimity on this ſubjeR, moſt of the houſe necom- 
Strafford was nom in the houſe of peers, and 
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into fate cuſtody. Mr. Pym then retirin 


| houſes, who were thought to have held a co... 
ſpondence with the Scots. He found het” 
in a debate, which took them up a conſid 6 
time; and while he was waiting for an 0 
nity to addreſs them, Mr. Pym appeared at 
and in the names of all the commons of 
impeached him of high treaſon, and de 
he might be ſequeſtered from all council 


crable 
5 
e bar 
England, 
ſired that 
O08 put 
was e to the uſher of the black h 5 
remain under his care, until the charges apaing l. 
were ſpecified, | po Pots * 
Thus ſucceſsful, the Houſe of Commons. N 
ceeded to conſider more particularly Public 4 5 
ances, which they reduced under the. heads I | 
vilege of parliament; prejudice of religion; liber, 
ty of the. ſubject. Under the firſt general head 
were reckoned, reſtraining the membtrs of parlia. 
ment from ſpeaking ; forbidding the ſpeaker to put 
the queſtion; impriſoning divers members ſor mat. 
ters done in parliament; proceeding againſt them 
in inferior courts ; enjoining their good ' behaviour. 
and continuing them in priſon even until death; 
and abrupt diſſolutions of parliament. Under the 
ſecond general head of religion were placed, 
the ſuſpenſion of the laws againſt perſons profeſſing 


TO R 
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it is conjectured, that he intended that K. | 


the popiſh religion; their places of truſt; and ho. 
nour; their free reſort to London, and to the court, | 
and their being permitted to have a nuncio, to ex. 
ecute the orders of the pope. Under innovations 
of religion were enumerated, maintenance of popiſh 
tenets in books, ſermons, and diſputes; practices of 
popiſh ceremonies countenanced and enjoined, as 
alrars, crucifixes, and images ; diſcouragements of 
proteſtants by rigid proſecutions of the ſcrupulous, 
for things indifferent; and encroachment of eccle- 


| fiaſtical juriſdiction, Under the third general 


head was an enumeration of grievances. 1, Ton. 
nage and poundage unduly taken. a. Compoſition 
for knighthood. g. The unparalleled one of ſhip- 
money. 4. Enlargement of the foreſts beyond due 
bounds. 6. Selling of nuiſanees by compounding 
for them. 6. Commiſſion for building. 7. The 
commiſſion for deputation. 8. Unlawful military 


| charges, by warrant of the king, letters of the 
ppear, from a ſurvey of his 


council, and orders of the lieutenants of the ceun- 
ties, and their deputies. g. Extra- judicial decla- 


| rations of the judges, without hearing counſel or 
ſome particulars, and then entered on a perſonal | 
attack on that miniſter, and endeavoured to expoſe [| 
his whole character and manners. He concluded | 
with obſerving, © that it belonged.to that houſe to | 


arguments. 10. Monopoliſts countenanced by the 
council-board, and juſtices of the peace required to 
aſſiſt them. 11. The ſtar-chamber court, 12. The 
king's edicts and proclamations lately uſed for 
maintaining monopolies. 13. The ambitious and 
corrupt clergy preaching divine authority and abſo- 
lute power in kings to act as they pleaſe. 14. The 
intermiſſion of parliament. Theſe heads of enquiry 
ſufficiently indicated, that a total alteration of the 
conſtitution was intended, and this intention was 
ſupported by ſpeeches enforced by all the eloquence 
and learning of that age. The houſe of lords were 
not backward in encouraging this ſpirit of the 
commons. i „„ 5 

Sir Thomas Rowe having made a report con- 
cerning the treaty with the Scots, it appeared, 
that a contribution of eight hundred and filty 
pounds a day had, for a conſiderable time, been 
levied on the inhabitants of the north, and that 
they had petitioned his majeſty for relicf in the 
moſt affecting terme; and it was known that the 
Scots had declared, they ſhould conſider the ceſſa, 
tion of pug as an infraction of the treaty ; a” 
ſhould be ar liberty to paſs the river Tees, and 3 F 

ance farther into the heart of England. The lor 

keeper, in a conference between the two houſes en- 
deavoured to prove, that as the lord commiſſoners 
were the firſt who adviſed a, ceſſation of arms, - | 
miſeries of the country, in conſequence of that 


aan Sy, ane" ther "Srombers aun "maaſure, could. not be artc{bured To the king. a» 
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E remiſed, he admitted the neceſſity of pro- f majeſty in the laſt ſynod, do not bind either the 
4 Sing for the - Scotiſh army; but at the ſame JJ clergy or laity of this kingdom. That. theſe 
vi 


ed on the abſurdity of ſuffering that 


iime enla rge to ſtarve, or be diſbanded. The | 


of the king's” 
| Scottl 


ed. that the buſineſs of the Scotch 

=: ſoon erer n, rather to concert meaſures with 
om” dy chan to finiſh the treaty. The great 
ee. the popular leaders was to protract it; 
15 h that could not be effected, but at the enor- 
= expence of maintaining at leaſt forty thou. 


ſand men in a country which was now in the utmoſt 


want. 


any of its vigour, till the parliament had teſtified, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, its diſapprobation of the 
late arbitrary meaſures, and inflicted ſome ſignal 
infumy or puniſhment upon the principal authors. 
A committee Was choſen to conſider of the ſtate 


of the nation; and the members were to be di- 


zected in their proceedings by the petitjons againſt | 


ievances, ſent up by different counties. Reli- 
don was one of the principal ingredients in the 
compoſition of the remonſtrance intended to be 
drawn up by this committee, and it was reſolved 


had conferred on prieſts and papiſts. Windebank 
faw their intention ; but affected ſuch a firmneſs 
of reſolution, that the commons imagined he would 
make a ſtand againſt all the power of their indig- 
nation; but being interrupted by a meſſage! from 
the lords, when they were on the point of de- 


elaring him a traitor to his country, he took the 
opportunity of leaving the houſe and fled to France 


for ſhelter. © | 


The uſurpations of the clergy were now bit- | 
terly tailed at; and it was reſolved to purge the 
army of papiſts, to preſent the names of recu- 
ſants, to examine the high commiſſion courts of | 


Canterbury -and York, and to enquire into the 


proceedings of the late convocation, or as the | 
clergy themſelves had termed ir, the holy and || | 
ſacred ſynod. Theſe reſolutions ' were "hardly || diſcretion, which had eſcaped him without mature 
finiſhed, when alderman Pennington preſented to || deliberation ; but the peers were ſo little favour- 


able to his cauſe, that they refuſed to grant him 


the houſe, a petition ſubſcribed by above - fifteen 


hundred perſons in the city of London, againſt | 
ide hierarchy and government of the church of | 


England, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and 


archdeacons, praying the houſe, “ That the ſaid | 


7ernment, with all its dependencies, roots, and 
branches, might be aboliſhed ; and all laws in 
their behalf made null and void.” A ſchedule 
was annexed to this petition, confiſting of twenty- 


ey, whether founded on the pretended unlawful. 
neſs of the order itſelf, or the abuſes and vices 


of thoſe who compoſed it. Thus was launched the | 
t which had been "owe preparing againſt the | 
a 


Church, and which, at laft, together with the 
church, deſtroyed the conſtitution of Englanf. 
he. length of the. ſchedule annexed to this 
petition, required time for deliberation; and it 


vas ordered that members only ſhould have a copy 


of either, Four days after the petition was deli- 
Ms, the houſe came to the following reſolu- 
non: That the clergy of England, convened in 
any convocation, or ſynod, or otherwiſe, have no 
Power to make any conſtitutions, canons, or acts 


whatſoever, in matter of doctrine, diſcipline, or 


Aherviſe, to bind the clergy or laity of this land, 


* the common conſent of parliament. That 


Palled with the conſent and approbation of his 


a commiſſioners were by this time arrived in 
' London where they were received as the guardian 
, * 2 9 . . 
gels and liberties of the people. 
| angels of the rights' a peop 
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Wer 95 the ſpirit of oppoſition ſhould loſe | 


| commons of Eng 


canons and conſtitutions, eccleſiaſtical, eſtabliſhed 
with the king's conſent in the laſt ſy nod, contain 
in them many matters contrary to the king's pre- 
rogative, to the fundamental laws and "ſtatutes of 
this realm, to the rights of parliaments, and to 
the property and liberty of the ſubject; and alſo 
matters tending to ſeditious and dangerous conſe- 
quence. That the ſeveral grants of the benevo- 
lence, or contribution, granted by his majeſty by 
the laſt ſynod, are contrary. to the laws, and ought 
not to bind the clergy.“ Theſe reſolutions were 
followed by ſeveral bitter ſpeeches againſt Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, particularly one by Mr. 
Grimſtone. He accuſed the primate of having 
introduced the earl of Strafford to his majeſty, 


and of procuring the poſt of ſecretary for Winde- 
bank, whom he: termed «© The very broker and 


pander of the whore of Babylon.“ He upbraid- 
ed him for having advanced Montague, Man- 
waring, and other prelates, ſuſpected of popery; 


and laſtly, he accuſed him of being the main 


ſpring and promoter of all the deteſtable pro- 

Jets and monopolies, that had proved ſo oppreſſive 
to the ſubject. Several others ſpoke nearly to 

the ſame purpoſe; and it was at laſt voted, that 


Mr. Hollis ſhould go up to the lords with a meſ- : 
to accuſe Windebank of high-treaſon, for the many 
ſervices and favours. which he, as ſecretary of ſtate, 


tage, « To ;accuſe William Laud, - archbiſhop. of 
Canterbury, of. high-treaſon, in the name eK the 
0 | 484 and to deſire he might be 
immediately ſequeſtered from parliament, and com- 
mitred ; and that the houſe in a convenient 
time, will offer particular accuſations againſt him.” 


| The primate was ordered to withdraw, but he 


requeſted to be heard a few words in his place. 
This being complied with, he began with proteſt. | 
ing his innocency; and added, that he was per- 
ſuaded there was not a member in the houſe of 
commons, who believed in his heart that he was 


| a traitor. He was called to order for that ex» 


preſſion by the earl of Eſſex, who obſeryed, that 
the primate had ſeverely reflected on the houſe of 


commons, by affirming they had brought him in 


* 
of — — 


11 
e ſeveral conſtitutions, and canons eccleſiaſtical, 


guilty of a charge, which they themſelves did not 
believe. Laud was deſirous of retracting. this in- 


even this ſmall indulgence. He was immediately 
ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed to 
cuſtody. j gr ow 
This commitment of Laud was  accompa- 
nied with the releaſe of biſhop Williams from 
the Tower. The maxims and conduct of that 


able prelate were remembered to his honour by all 
parties. His ſufferings had rendered him popular; 
eight articles, in which were contained all the | 


common. place objections to the epiſcopal hierar- him the only perſon whoſe counſels and prudence 


and every wiſe and moderate Engliſhman, thought 


could give ſuch weight to the epiſcopal character, 
as would enable it to ſtem the torrent by which 
it was now oppoſed. During all his ſufferings 
he had þchaved towards his country like a genuine 
patriot, and towards the church as a worthy 
prelate. Thoſe who formed the oppoſition to the 


he had received could not fail of having rendered 
him an implacable enemy to the court; but the 
friends of Charles knew too much of his private 


character to believe, that his reſentments would 


ever influence him to join with thoſe who aimed 
at the deſtruction both of church and ſtate. Hie 
had made ſeveral dutiful applications to the ki 
to be reſtored to his ſeat in parliament; but oft 
his attempts were defeated by the violent oppoſition - 

of Laud, notwithſtanding the queen herſelf had _ 


interpoſed in his favour. This was now publicly 


N 
14 
[| 
1 
* 


known, and a motion was made and carried in 


king were perſuaded; that the many provocations 105 
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the houſe of peets, for reſtoring Williams to his || 
' ſeat in parliament, The king readily gave his 
' conſent, and he was, with great pomp, introduced 
into the houſe of lords, where he omitted nothing 
conſiſtent with his duty as a churchman, to con- 
ciliate the friendſhip and good opinion of the 
ROUTE , ets 009: pro IR 
© The grand cauſe of ſhip-money now came to be 
| heard” before the commons, and ſeveral animated 
ſpeeches were made on the occaſion; and it was 
reſolved, * That the charge impoſed upon the ſub- 
jeects of this kingdom, for the providing and fur- 


hiſhing of ſhips, and the aſſeſſments for raiſing of 


money. for that purpoſe, commonly called ſhip- 
money, are againſt the laws of the realm, the ſub- 
jects right of property, and contrary to former re- 
ſolutions in parliament, and to the petition of 
right,” This reſolution was followed by others 
which condemned the, extra-judicial determination 
of the judges Wor ſhip-money, publiſhed in the 
. Nar-chamber; all writs iſſued for levying it; and 
the judgment in the Exchequer againſt Mr. 
Hampden, It ſhould be remembered, that all 
theſe reſolutions paſſed in the houſe without ' one 
diſſenting voice; though the members conſiſted 
of ſeveral gentlemen, who afterwards ruined their 
families, and loſt their lives in defence of his 
Notwithſtanding theſe' precautions, it was fear- | 
ed that ſome rapacious miniſter might prevail |! 
upon the king to diſſolve the parliament, cruſh 
. their proceedings in the bud, and attempt to 
reduce England to a deſpotic government. To 
prevent ſo dreadful a calamity, no meaſure was 
- thought ſo. proper as ſome poſitive, conſtitutional 
act, which might render the calling of parlia« | 
ments leſs precarious, and more frequent. Many 
8 arguments, beſides thoſe drawn from 
the circumſtances' of this important criſis, were 
urged with great force and eloquence. Par- 
Uaments, in former times, regularly met once a 
_ Year; and it could not be any unreaſonable coh- 
ceſſion in the crown to bring the conſtitution” ſo 
far back to its firſt principles, as to paſs an act 
for triennial parliaments. This bill was ſtrongly 
ſupported by lord Digby, ſon to the - earl of 
Briſtol. He appealed for the truth of what he 
urged to the violations of the petition of right, 
Which had happened through the diſeontinuance of 
parliaments. * Let his majeſty (faid he) hear | 
our complaints ever ſo compaſſionately; let him 
purge away our grievances ever ſo efficaciouſſy; 
Fir im ' puniſh and expel ill miniſters ever ſo 
exemplarily; let him make choice of good ones 
ever ſo exactly; if there be not a way ſettled to 
preſerve and keep them good, the miſchiefs will 
all grow again like Sampſon's locks, and pull 
down the houſe upon our heads. The people of 


3 
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mouths, or their purſes, to his majeſty, but in 
parliament. We can neither hear him, acknow- 
edge, nor give, but there. This bill, Mr. 
Speaker, is W ſole key that can open the way 
to thoſe reciprocal endearments, which muſt make 
and perpetuate the happineſs ' of the king and 
Kingdom. Let no man object any derogation. 
from the king's prerogative by it: we only preſent 
the bill; it muſt be made a law by our ſovereign; | 
his honour and his power will -be as conſpicuous | 
in commanding at once that a parliament ſhall 
aſſemble every third year, as in commanding a | 
*parliament to aſſemble this or that year: there is 
more of majeſty in ordaining primary and uni- 
_ "'Verſal cauſes, than in the actuating of ſubordinate | 
Effects. Il do not doubt but that the glorious 
King Edward III. when he made thoſe laws for 


is, the kings of England are never! 
| taxes? Where is the power of reſtorin 


the king, Mr. Speaker, but how? In the 
| circled and environed by his patliamen 15 


ing our ſun, our ſovereign, in his vertical, 
day luſtre.“ Such were the ſentiments 
| who afterwards loſt his life and fortune i 


to the houſe of commons, in which ſhe 


| majeſty, conjuring him to 


"the yearly calling of parliaments, did it with a. | 
right ſenſe of his dignity and honour: the truth | 


4 : 


My UT 30 


don, 


2 5 | IS n their 
their ſplendor; their majeſtic ſover 0 
| ut in 


n i eignt 
parliament... Where is the power 97 . 


capacities? Where is the legiſlative aur from in. 


parliament the king has only a limited pole 
cumſeribed juriſdiction ; but, waited on by hi 
liament, no monarch of the eaſt is ſo ablolo f 1 
diſpelling grievances. In chaſing away bad 1 
ſters, we do nothing more than diſſipate clouds th 
may gather again; but in voting this bill, we ll 1 
contribute, as far as is in our power, to the ee 
in his noon, 
of a man 


| | n the royal 
cauſe. He thought the ſentiments of bert g 


not all incompatible with thoſe of loyalty; that z 
king of England could be great only by ruling owe? 


„ a cir. 


a free people; and that the people could be ng 


longer free than the king was great. . But he be. 


| lieved, and believed with reaſon, that Charles had 

imbibed falſe notions of royal greatneſs, and that he 
ſought to make that perſonal, which was on 
political. That a king of England can do no ill, 


was an allowed maxim in the conſtitution ; but 
that his miniſters may, and that they may be 
puniſhed for it, was . equally allowed. Charles 
while he was able to keep the feat of power, ſup, 
ported the firſt of theſe maxims, but. was willing 


| to evade the latter, Hyg endeavoured to ſcreen hi 
miniſters; and by this prepoſterous conduct he 


at laſt received, in his own breaſt, thoſe darts of 
popular reſentment, which were originally aimed 
only at them. Charles ordered both houſes of 


|} parliament to attend him at Whitehall, where he 


complained ſtrongly of their ſlow proceedings, 
and recommended to them the better ſupport of 
the two armies, the. forts and the navy. He pro- 


| fefſed, in very earneſt terms, his deſire of their 
| perfecting the reformation they had begun; but, 
at the ſame time, wiſhed. them not to make any 


alteration in the eſtabliſhed government. © You 


have (ſaid he) taken the whole machine of govern- 


ment in pieces; a practice frequent with ſkilful 


| artiſts, when they deſire to clear the wheels from 
| any ruſt which may have grown upon them, The 
engine may again be reſtored to its former uſe and 
motions, provided it be put up entire, ſo that not 


a pin be wanting.” But this was far from the 


| intention of the commons; they were perſuaded 
chat the machine was incumbered. with many wheels 
and ſprings which both croſſed its operations, and 
retarded its utility. Happy would it have been for 


themſelves, and happy for the kingdom, had they 
proceeded with' more moderation and leſs caget- 


neſs. 5 - 
England cannot open their ears, their hearts, their || 


One Can, a Scotchman, and afterwards Roſetti. 
an Italian, had for ſome years openly reſided x 
London, and frequented the court, as perſons 
veſted with a commiſſion from the pope The 
queen's zeal and authority with her huſband had 
been the cauſe of this imprudence, ſo offenſive 


to the nation. But the ſpirit of bigotry-now 19% 


too high to permit any longer ſuch indulgencles. 
Informed that the commons were greatly exalperat- 
ed at theſe proceedings, and deſirous of 9 | 
every cauſe of complaint, the queen ſent a menage 
obſerved, 
« That the had been always ready to uſe ber bel 
endeavours for removing all miſunderſtanding! 
between the king and his ſubjets ; that, at y « 
requeſt of the lords, who petitioned the King bis 
calling a parliament, ſhe wrote expreſly' to hi 

' have recourſe to {0 
had ſince been mo 


power 
between 


ſalutary a method; that ſhe f 
willing to do every good office in her 
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n tte king and his people, a circumſtance. | 
W 40 ſeveral in the houſe of lords; and 
prox the would continue to purſue the ſame in- 
that from à full perſuaſion of it's being the 
only method of procuring happineſs to the king, 

page and to_ the kingdom; that it was her 
earneſt defire chat all things might be juſtly ſettled 
between the king and his people, and all cauſes of 

miſunderſtanding taken away ag moe chat 
her majeſty; being "informed chat the perſon” ſent | 
to her from the pope js obnoxious to che kingdom, | 
be is defirous of giving all the fatifaRtion in her 
power; and will, within a. convenient time, te. 
move him obt of England: chat ' underſtanding 
en e ae deen ren en the en "reſort 
'of people do her chapel at Denmark-houſe, her 
majeſty will be careful_not de exceed une de col. 
venient. and neceſſary for the erer ciſe ot her re- 
ligion': that as the parliament is not ſatisfied with 
the method ſne purſued for raiſing money on che 
catholics' for aſſiſting the king in his late Journey |} 
to the north, ſhe deſires it may be obſerved, that 
ſhe was moved to it merely by her dear and tender 


tention, 


to herſelf, 


Aion for the king, and the example of many 
hers me his majeſty's ſubjects. If, therefore, 
any thing in her proceedings be illegal, ſne hopes 


it will be remembered, that ſhe was ignorant of 


any! laws to the contrary, and carried away by her 
great deſire of aſſiſting the King on ſo” preſſing 
an occaſion; but promiſes to be more cautious for 


the future, not to do any thing contrary” to the 


eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom: that being 
deſirous of employing her own power to unite 
the king and his people, ſhe wiſhes the parliament 
would look forward, and paſs over ſuch errors 
and miſtakes as her ſervants may formerly have 


committed; and promiſes to repay this inſtance 


of reſpe& with all the good offices ſhe can do the 
houſe ; and that they ſhall experience the real 


quired, Y 8 1 : 9855 1 | | ; ''s . g E., Ie, P 15 35 
hey now brought in à bill for giving the king 
the duties of tonnage and poundage for a limited 
time; but the utmoſt care was taken by the 


commons, in the preamble, to aſſert their own | 


right of beſtowing this gift, and to diveſt the 
crown of all independent title of aſſuming it. 
And that they might increaſe, or rather finally 
fix, the entire dependence and ſubjection of thie 
king, they voted theſe duties only for two months; 
and afterwards renewed their grant from time to 
ume, by very ſhort periods. Charles ' paſſed this 


With an intention to ſhew; that he entertained not 
the leaſt intention of ever attempting to govern 
vithout a parliament again. 
1 At this time, the triennial bill was 

_* offered to the king, under the title 
of ® An ect for preventing the inconveniencies 


happening from the long intermiſſion of par- 


ents 3” and, at the fame time, the commons 


preſented à bill for the relief of his majeſty's / 


amy, and” the northern of the kingdom, 
and both received the 11 75 A ſine No 5 that 
lad ever paſſed, ſeemed better calculated ſor pre- 
22 the liberties of the ſubject, than the bill 
i menmual 'parliaments ; for it provided,” „ That 
m caſe the king ſhould refuſe to ſummon a par- 
lament at the time therein limited, the chancellor 
ra keeper ' of the great ſeal might iſſue writs 'for 

moning the peers, and for the election of the 
commons and if the chancellor or keeper ſhould 
2 to do it, any twelve of the peers might 
. liament; and if the peers ſhould 
| 852 to iſſue the neceſſary ſummonſes, the 

cri of the counties, and other magiſtrates 
"peQively, were empowered to proceed to the 


important bill without any heſitation; probably 


» 
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lery, in which che kin 
during the - whole trial. 


on a kind of agcumulative or conſtructive 


* 


election; and mould the ſheriffs refuſe; the free- 


| holders of each county might ele& their members; 


and the members ſo choſen were obliged to attend 
under ſevere penalties.” Charles ſcems to have 
been by this time ſenſible of the many miſchief 
ariſing from the too long intermiſſion of parlia- 
ments, and to have reſolved to communicate his 
ſentiments by that method, more freely to his 
ſubjects; and bis giving ſo readily his aſſent to 
this bill. was highly plealing to the people in 

neral, who every Where expreſſed their ſatiſ- 

ion by bonfires and other marks of public 
rejoieings: both houſes alſo waited on the king at 
Whitehall, with an addreſs of thanks on the oc. 
eaſion. The king ſeems now to have had nothing 
elſe in view than tlie regaining the confidence 4 
his people, by Robe ts. to ſatisfy his parlia- 


ment, and -ſmnooth/ his meafures. In order to this, 
| he agreed" to make "ſeveral conſiderable alterations 


in his court. He admitted into his council the 


earls of Hertford,” Eſſex, Bedford, Briſtol and 
Warwick, the lords Say, Seville, and Kimbolton. 
| Juxon,' biſhop of London, who had never deſired 
the kreaſurer's ſtaff, now requeſted to reſign it, that 
he might apply himſelf entirely) to the govern- 


: 


E ; 


ment of that turbulent dioceſe committed to his 
cate. The king gave his aſſent; and it is re- 
markable, that, durin 

carried on againſt mitte 


all the ſevere enquiries 
ers and prelites, the mild 
and prudent virtues of this man, who bore both 
theſe 'invidious charafters, remained unmoleſted. 


| The earl of Bedford, © a popular [nobleman of great 
authority, wiſdom, and moderation, was intended 
to ſucectd Juxon; but unfortunately both for king 
4 1 n T ._. E 
and people, he died about this very time. The 
1; Kitg alſo intended to make ſeveral other promo 
tions: St. John was created ſolicitor-general; 


|| Hollis was to be made ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
| room of Windebank, who had fled the kingdom; 
good effects of her interpoſition, whenever re- 


Pym chancellor of the Exchequer, in the place 
of jord Cottington, who had reſigned; Lord Say, 
maſter of the wards, in the place of the ſame noble- 
man; the earl of Eſſex governor, and Hampden 
tutor t the prince. Charles at 'firft imagined, 
that by making this remarkable conceſſion, he 


ſhould be able to fave Strafford's life; but he was 
|: greatly miſtaken. His impeachment was puſhed 
on with the utmoſt vigour ; and after long and 
ſolemn preparations, it was brought to a final iſſue. 
On this" occaſion, Weſtminſter-hall was formed into 
a ſpacious court of judicature. The earl of Arun- 


del prefided as high-ſteward; the peers ſat in their 


cuſers; and therefore it was determined that the 


1 


impeachment ſhould be managed by commoners. 
Accordingly, George lord Dich | 
John Hampden, John Pym, Oliver St. John, Sir 
Walter Earle, Geoffrey Palmer, John Maynard, 
and John Glynn, were appointed a committee for 
this important office, and ' Whitlock was choſen 
their chairman. The biſhops, agreeable to the 
ptecepts of the canon law, which | forbid their 


y, an Inſh Peer, 


aſſiſting at any trial for life, withdrew, At the 


upper end of the hall was 'a chair and cloth of 


The trial began of the twenty-ſeoond of March, 
when the accuſations were inforced, ſupported by 
the united efforts of the three kingdoms. © The 


accuſation and defence laſted . e days; and 
Strafford, in his replies, was obj | 
reſpect for his, moſt! implacable enemies, the Scoriſh 


iged to preſerve 4 
nation, and the Iriſh parligment. Nothing had 


hitherto app OE, to juſtify the charge 
of ' treaſon. Indeed, che charge itſelf was fo 
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means of introducing a precedent 
BY ha 


by, which many actions, either totally innocent in 
themſelyes, or criminal in à leſs inferior degree, 


ſhould, when united, ſubject the perſon to the 
higheſt penalties inflicted he lay 
ſar} Strafford, in the concluſion of his | ſpeech, 


has this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long buried dur- 


ing ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke! ſhould ap- 
pear,, till it burſt, out at once to conſume me and 
my children? Better it were to live under no Jaw 
at all, and by maxims of cautious prudence, to 
conform ourſelyes, the beſt. we can, to the arbitrary 
wil of a maſter ; than fancy we have 4 law on 
which we can rely, and find, at: laſt, that this law 
ſhall inflict a puniſhment. precedent to the promul- 
gation,. and try us by maxims unheard of, till the 
ery, moment of the proſecution, If I. fail on the 

hames, and ſplit my veſſel, on an anchor, in caſe 


there be no buoy to give me warning, the party 


all, pay me damages; but it the, anchor, be 
marked out, then 18 the ſtriking on it at my own 


eril, Where, is the mark; ſet upon this crime,? 


here is, the token by yhich I. ſhould diſcover 


man prudence, no human, innocence, could. ſave, me 
from. the deſtruction, with, which I am at.,preſent 
threatened..,, It is now full two, hundred and farty 
years ſince treaſons were defined; and ſo long has 
it been, ſince, any man was touched to, this extent, 
upon this crime, . before myſelt. We haye lived, 


my Jordh, le to, ourſelves at home; we have 
ab 


lived, glorious abroad to the world: let us be cog. 
tent with hat our fathers have left; us; let not 
our ambition carry us to be more learned than 


they were, in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. 
Great wiſdom it will b 


e in your. lordſhips, and juſt 
providence for yourſelves, for your poſterities, for 
the whole „e to caſt from you into the fire 
theſe bloody and myſterious: volumes, of arbitrary 
and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive Chriſtians 
did their books of curious arts; and betake, your- 
ſelyes to the plain letter of the ſtatute, which whe 
you. where the crime is, and points out to you, the 
path by which you may avoid it. Let us not, to, 


by raking up a company of old recofde, which 
have lain for ſo many ages by the wall, neglected 
and forgotten. Te all, my afflictions 4 , p08 
this, my lords, the moſt fevere of any; chat 1, 
for my other ſins, not for my treaſons, be the 

ſo pernicious to 
laws. and ſiberties of my native country. 
However, theſe gentlemen, at the bar ſay, they 
ſpeak for the common- wealth, and. they believe 
ſo ; yet, under favour, it is I, who in this par- 
ticular, ſpeak for the common- wealth. Precedents 
like thoſe; endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed againlt 
me, mult draw along with * ſuch inconve- 
niencies and miſeries, that in a few. years the king- 
dom will be in the condition expreſſed. in a ſtatute 


% Henry IV. and no man ſhall know by what 
c 


o govern, his words and actions. Impoſe not, 


m 

of ſtate ; nor diſable them . for ſervi 
fulneſs, their, King and country. 
8 and , under ſuch. ſevere penalties, by every 
gran, 8 weight, the ſcrutiny will be 
ago 1 lo Ill 7 himfel ſuch 
or fortune to loſe, will ever engage himfelt in ſuc 
dreadful, ſuch unknown peri. My lords, I have 


now troubled your lordſhips much longer than. I 
ſhould have 250g _- - a 


with  cheer- 


of theſe pledges, which a ſaint in heaven left me, 
I ſhould * . Here he pointed to his chil- | 
dren, a his him. What I forfeit 


0 
for myſelf ie nothing ; 5p I confeſs, that my in- 


diſcretions ſhould. forfeit for them, it wounds me 
very. greatly, . You, will be pleased to pardan my | 


1 14 
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Were it not ſor che intereſt 
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nt? It has lain concealed. unden water, and no hu. 


extreme vanity of all temporary enjoym 


by 


our own deſtruction, awake thoſe ſlecping lions, 


trial of Strafford 


„ I RG.) — —_— nc” > 


i} to Which the ancient, conſtitution of 


no wiſe man, Who hag any honour, |} fa 


Stra 
my, partly from th 

partly from an averſion to the parliament, had form- 
ed a plan for engaging; che | | 
| troops under their command, With this view they 


being conveyed, to the king, 


iv 
TUI NEW any COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. . 
| infirmities. Something I ſhould have fad, 3 
ſee. I ſhall not be able; and therefore 1 ſhall. 1 1 
it. And now, my lords, 1 thank God 1 e 
| lt now, my; lords, 1 thank God I hir 
the law.“ Where,” been, by his bleſſing, ſafficiently inſtru ted 4A e 


NEnts, com. 


| pared, to the importance of our eternal duratic 
And ſo, my lords, even ſo, with all: tr: 
of mind, 1 | ſubmit, clearly and freely to. 50 

| judgment z/ and whether that righteous doom th 


ranquilicy 


be to life,, or death, I ſhall repoſe | myſelf, ll 


1 gratitude; and confidence, in che arms of the great 


Author of my exiſtence,” .. 


- 


Th death of Strafford was conſidered of ;. : 
great importance to be leſt unaccompliſhed. Ab 
of attainden was therefore, introduced into the Joy. 
er houſe, immediately after the concluſicn of this 
pleading, which paſſed the houſe, on the twenty füſt 


of, April, after very warm debates, fifty nine votes 


only diſſenting, and was immediately ſent up to the 


lords, Qn,.the firſt of May the king wem to the 
houſe, e and ia a ſpeech, earneſtly requeſted 
both houſes that they would not carry their proſe. 

eutions againſt the earl, of, Strafford to the utinoſt 
extremity ; declaring upon his conſcience, that he 


could not eondemn him, of high treaſon; but af. 


{ured;- them, that for his miſdemeanors he ſhoulg 
never ſerve; him, or the kingdom, in any place of 
truſt, no not ſo much. as a conſtable. This 
ſpeech was highly gffenſive; and the commons 
voted it a breach of privilege for the king to take 
notice of any bill depending before the houſe. 

At the fame, time emiſſaries were employed 


without doors, to diſperſe, in different parts of 


London, papers, containing the names of the fifty- 


nine members who voted againſt the bill of attain- 

der. Thoſe, names were alſo. fixed up at public 

| baer under the denomination of Straffordians and 
ay 


xetrayers of their country; and. thus, expoſed to 
the. fury of the . multitude, , who, were arrived to 


' ſuch a pitch, of madneſs, that, on the third of 


May, great numbers from the city appeared at 
Weſtminſter, | armed with words and cudgels, cry- 
ing out for, juſtice, againſt, the carl of Strafford; 
and ſuch as were ſuppoſed to be the friends of 
that, unfortunate nobleman, were afraid to appear in 
puplic, Eighty peers had conſtantly attended the 


d; but ſo much were they intimi- 


| dated, by che popular tumpults, that only forty- nine 
Were in the houſe of. lords when che bill of at- 
tainder was introduced; yet even nigeteen of theſe 


d the courage to vote againſt it. About this time 

a diſcovery. was which heightened. the fury of 
the people, and haſtened the fate of the, devoted 
ord. Some ' principal... officers of the king's ar- 

eir attachment to the crown, and 


king's ſervice, the 


entered into an aſſociation, bound themſelves by an 


oath ot ſecrecy, and maintained a cloſe: correſpond- 


| | ence with the king's ſervants, - The form of a petition 
y lords, difficulties unſurmountable on, miniſters || 


to the king and parliament was drawn up, to which 


. they reſolved to procure the ſubſcription of the army. 
If you examine 


In this petition, after repreſenting the OY danger 

the kingdom 
was ſubject, by the inſolent proceedings of ceftain 
achous and turbulent ſpirits, the Yr offered to 


come up and protect his majeſty and che paria- 


ment. ( So ſhall the nation, as they expteſs 


themſelves in the concluſion, not only be Vin 
dicated from precedent innovations, but be ſe⸗ 
cured: from the future. Which are threatened, and 
which are likely to produce more dangerous effects 

than the former.“ The draught of chis petition 
he was, unha ih, | 


vailed on to, counterſign, ity as a mark d 
| : 
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i rgthing che affair could not long remain a l 
Goring imagihing the agent could not long. remain 4 
Goring, img ed the'whole' to the lords Newport and 


ſecret, diſcove 


' 1 
1 


arted it to the houſe, This diſcovery could not fail 


1: chey mn who immedi ere Av NID 10 STR ee 
Dungarvon, and they to Pym, ho immediately ill him. The carl was at firſt ſomewhat, moved, but 
| 


to excite the moſt violent wy nga e eee 1 11 
oe; It Was now "reported, t at 4 f erne was Con- a 
P ed between the court and the army, to cut 20 
cer of the parliament, and 'bf a tote ang food || 
| op for thit liberties. To convey more ſpeedily their | 
error and Halen ut, this Rot; The commons voted, 
thx ebenen woe be. Tenel by the met 1 
bers, to maintain the proteſtant religion "againſt Popery,! |} | 
w defend the King's Perſon, the power of parharnept,! 
1nd the rights and liberties "of "the ſubject.” "This 


+ 
þ 


YDSO MOBGLES BEATS 4 A e ne tus. #549 k "O64 0% 
proteſtation was ſent up to the lords, and ſipritd by Leven à delay of the death of this noble crimmal 


"1 of them, except Southamption at Roberts; and; || | 
then the | YE at oa) gs any | 1 Aa. 
orders that it ſhould! be ſigned: by the: 1 "nation. 


* 


» # 


Arms were every day given bf new confpitacie 
and theſe of fuch A nature 45 to keep 'up dhe r e: 
of che miſguided "multitude," and afticmate them In 
their demands of juſtice againſt "the unfortunate Sifat-. 


144 1 2 


x 
« 


' houſe for continuing the parliament, which ſhould not 
be prorogued, adjourned or diffolved, without che 
conſent ot both houſes, until the grievances ſhould be 
redrefſed, The ſame day the commons ſent to the 
king, deſiring acceſs to him, which being granted, 
they: attended in the banquetting-houſe, Where they 
preſented to him the bill of attainder "againſt Straf. 
ford; and that for the continuance of ' parliament, | 
Charles told them they might —_— his anſwer on 
the Monday following, and fo difmiſſed them. He 
came to the houſe of lords according to his pro- 
mile, and aſſured them of his firm reſolution, fur || 
which he offered them, any i never again to || 
employ Strafford in any public affairs; but at the 
ſame time owned himſelf entirely diffatisfied with re- 
gard to the circumſtances of "treaſon, and on that 
account declared his difficulty in giving his aſſent to || 
the bill of attainder, © The commons, not content with 
this declaration of the king's, voted it a breach of 
rivilege for him to take notice of any bill depending 
fore the houſe. The nation was now in ſuch a J] 
ferment as threatened ſome great and violent conyul- 
ion. Wherever the king turned his eyes he ſaw no 


remedy or relief, He had not a fervant about him, || 


Juxon excepted, who would peak his mind, or in-] 
terpoſe, by his advice, between' him. and parliament. 
The, queen, terrified with the appearance of fo || 
Fre a danger, with tears conjured him to ſatisfy | || 
s people in this demand, which ſhe flattered her- 
ſelf would appeaſe them. But Juxon, whoſe 
courage was equal to his other - virtues, adviſed the 
king, if in his conſcience he thought the bill unjuſt, 
no means to give his afſent to it. The devoted || 
Strafford, informed of the great perplexity bis 
royal maſter ſuffered, carried his loyalty to an ex- 
taordinary height. 
wherein he be ought him, for the fake of public 
ace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however 
anocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous people, 
by granting them a requeſt for which they were ſo 
Mxious. c In this, ſaid he, my. conſent will more 
Kult. you to God than all the world can do be- 
des. To a willing man there is no injury. 
And as for God's grace, I forgive all the world 
with à calmneſs and meckneſs, of infinite content- | | 
ment to. my diſladging foul ; fo, Sir, to you, 1 can 
relign the "life of this world with all imaginable 
Cheerfulneſs, - in the juſt acknowledgement. 0 your 
many and exceeding favours.” After the moſt 
walent doubt and anxiety, the king at laſt granted | 
*commilſion” to four noblemen to 
ment, in his name, to the bill, and likewiſe to, that | || 
Mn rendered the parliament perpetual. Charles 


1 8 


1 


* 


, 


* 


colt mos, by their” ſole aurhbriry, ited) ||| 


7 . "and intreated the alfiſtance of his 52 
Wo 8 

| FA N 
ſordd. 4 7 8 5 5 ke: rt 1 2 . 1 8· 
On the fifth of May a bill was brought into the“ 


65 . { Net 7 \ * 4 1940 4 r | 
ed him, His diſcourſe, on the ſcaffold, was full of 
F decency and courage. He 89 «he feared. that the 


1 


ve the royal |]. 


Strafford's ſehtence, or at \leaſt a mort delay; _ but 


4 1 


ſed, and a committee 


ment, ſoon after his death, remitted to his childre 
the molt ſevere. part of the ſentence, as if conſcious 
of the violence with which the proſecution. had . been 
e e ee e e 
Thus by the death; of the earl of. Strafford, the 
great obſtacle to the reformation, of the ſtate be- 
ing removed, the commons /progeeded to proſecute 
the projected plan, with the _ utmoſt induſtry. and 
vigour. . All the taxes which the king had impoſed, 
the ſtar-chamber, and Fg, court, the 
extenſion of the foreſts, and the practice of impri- 
ſoning thoſe who, refuſed to comply with ſuch im- 


He wrote a letter to him, |] "poſitions, were yoted contrary , to law; and the 


1 part of the monopolies were ſuppreſſed, 
The judges had hitherto enjoyed their patents only 
during his ' majeſty's pleaſure: the commons now 
petitioned the king to grant them patents during 
their good behaviour; and, Charles Was, 3 
to comply with their requeſt, The marſhal's court 
which took cognizance of offenſive words, and Was 
extremely arbitrary in its proceedings, was fup- 
preſſed. The ftannary court, which exerciſed ju- 
riſdiction over the miners. of Cornwall, being 
liable to a like objection, ſuffered the ſame fate. 
The council in the north, and that in Wales, were 
both aboliſhed from ſimilar reaſons. The authority 
of the clerk of the market, who had a right to in- 
ſpect the weights and meaſures. throughout the 
kingdom, was transferred to the mayors, hcl 
and ordinary magiſtrates, Ia a, word, If we "RUE ; 
1 4 | : the 
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kingdom of Scotland, demanded a conference with 


eliſpandec before his departure, which the king, at 
their requeſt, poſtponed till the twenty-fifth of 
Auguſt. Both armies were accordingly diſbanded ' 
at the ſame time, and the Scots returned, to their own | 
country, very well ſatisfied with their expeditio . ' 
This being finiſhed, the king ſet out on his journey; 
but their diſtruſt (till ſubſiſting, the parliament pro- 
poſed. that a committee of both houſes ſhould at- 

tend the king into Scotland, under pretence of con- 


ninth of September to the twentieth of October was 


the country; and ſome of the more rigid preſby- 


tion in the book of common prayer; but the liturgy 


This vote produced a conference between the houſes, 
The commons deſired the lords to concur with 


took place. 
duke of Lenox, lately honoured with the additional 


ton, and lord Willoughby, ſet out for Scotland. He 
was received at Edinburgh with great demonſtra- 


ws thus vouſly employed in compoſing the 
w in J pioy poung 


ch. 


— 


„ | 
"When the treaty with the Scots was brought to a 
concluſion, Charles allowed the parliament of that 


kingdom to aſſemble, and declared his intention of 


aſſiſting at it in perſon, The commons ſuſpecting 


that he deſigned to put himſelf at the head of his“ 


army 1n the north, under pretence of viſiting his 


the lords; and propoſed that both armies ſhould be 


ferring with the Scotiſh parliament, but in reality. - 


of bein = upon his majeſty's conduct. Lord | 
of Eſcrick was, however, the only mem- | 
ber of the upper houſe, who undertook. that jour- 


Howar 


* 


] 
N but the committee of the commons conſiſted: | 
of Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William Armye, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, and John Hampden, The commons nil 
continued fitting, and took ſeveral grievances into 
conſideration ; after which an adjournment from the 


reſolved. | 1 | 
Several members of both houſes now. retired into 


terians took this opportunity to propoſe an altera- | 


was ſo vigorouſly defended by Mr. Hyde, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon, that no ſtep was taken with 
regard to this ſubje&, During this diſpute in the 
lower houſe, the lords voted, that the book of com- 
mon- prayer ſhould ſtill 'be uſed without any alteration, 


them in publiſhing a declaration for ſuppreſſing all 
the late innovations in the church, and all diver- 
fions on the Lord's day, On the other hand, the 
lords demanded the concurrence of the commons 
in publiſhing an order of their houſe, prohibiting 
all change in divine worſhip, as eſtabliſhed by law. 
The lower houſe abſolutely rejected this propoſal, 
and ordered their declaration to be printed, and diſ. 
perſed through the whole kingdom. At the ſame 
time they appointed a committee of forty-three mem- 
bers to manage all affairs of importance during the 
interval of their 3 9 0 The lords eſtabſiſhed 
another for their houſe ; and then the adjournment 


On the eighth of Auguſt, the king attended by the 1 


title of duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hamil- 


tions of affection by the people; and in return for 
this reception, he not only confirmed the articles of 
the treaty between the two 5 by act of 
parliament, but likewiſe all his former conceſſions, 
4180 with all the particulars that had been tranſ- 

ed in their general aſſembly. At the ſame time, 
to gain more effeQually their eſteem, he conferred 
titles of honour and dignity on fome, and places of 
truſt and profit on others. Among the former, 
the marquis of Hamilton was created a duke; and 
general Leſley, earl of Leven, While the king 


ir he received intelligence, that 
a rebellon was broke out in Ireland. The ca- 


2 
— — 


1 # 


a... 
ſources of the greateſt, actions, hurried the, Wo 


of winter, that the ſending troops from Bo 


7. Catch. 


ſiderable ſupply. of men and money; and mary f. 
officers ha. given the ſtron elt e "oh 
they would heartily concur. with their catholic bre. 
thren as ſoon as any inſutrection appeared, he 
deſign upon the. caſtle of Dublin, which was to jug. 
been carried into execution on the twenty-third 
of October, was prevented by a timely diſcovery 
of the plot to two, of the lords juſtices the very 
night before; and thus the capital Was preſery. 
ed. The bloody part of the conſpiracy was 
however | paſt prevention, for the conſpirators were 
in arms early in the morning of the day appointeg 
and actually maſſacred forty thouſand defenceles, 
* No ages no. ſex, no condition was 
ſpared. The wife weeping for her butchered 
_ huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, wa 
Acre with them and periſhed by the ſame ſtroke, 
The old, the young, the vigorous and the infirm, 
underwent the fame fare, and were blended in one 
common ruin. In vain did flight ſave from the 


| firſt aſſault : deſtruction was every where let looſe, 


and met the hunted victims at every turn, In vain 
was recourſe had to relations, to companions, to 
friends: all connections were diſſolved, and death 
was dealt by that hand, from which protection was 
implored and expected. Without provocation, 
without oppoſition, the aſtoniſbed Engliſh, living 
in profound peace, and full ſecurity, were maſu- 
cred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom they 
had long maintained a continued intercourſe of 
kindneſs and good offices, Nay even death was 
the ſlighteſt puniſhment inflicted by theſe monſters 
in. human form: all the tortures which wanton 
cruelty could invent, all the lingering pains of body, 
the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, couid. 

not ſatiate revenge excited without injury, and 
cruelty derived from no cauſe. Humanity forbids 
a particular enumeration. Such enormities, though 
atteſted by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt in- 
credible, Depraved nature, even perverted re) 
gion, though encouraged by the utmoſt licence, 
cannot reach to ſuch a pitch of ferocity. Even the 
weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to their 
own ſufferings, and - compaſſionate to thoſo of 
others, here emulated their robuſt companions, 
in the practice of every. cruelty, The vey 
children, taught by example, and encouraged b) 
the exhortations of their parents, dealt their feeble 
blows on the dead carcaſes or defenceleſs children 
of the Engliſh. Nor was the ayarice of thc Iii 
a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruelty. Such was 
their frenzy, that the cattle they had ſeized, and by 
rapine had made their own, were, becauſe they 
bore the name of Engliſh, wantonly ſlaughterc%, | 
or, when covered with wounds, turned looſe into 


the woods, there to periſh by low and lingering 
ha 


torments. The commodious habitations of the 7 
ters, as if upbraiding the ſloth and jgnorance 0 oe 
natives, were laid in aſhes, or levelled with dle 
ground; and where theſe wretched owners had ſhut 
themſelves up in houſes, and were preparing 17 I 
fence, they, together with their Wes and children, 
periſhed in the flames, Cos tut od 
The king received intelligence of this hee 
inſurrection by a meſſenger ſent from the 65 
Ireland, and immediately laid the diſpatches 


tholice of that kingdom were perſuaded, that they 
N & | 3 | 


the Scotiſh parliament, demanding immediate ſüc⸗ 
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e the ſuppreſſion of the rebels. But the Scots 
ed the buſineſs to the Engliſh: parliament, 
Aled ring that Ireland depended upon England, 
5 5 upon Scotland. Diſappointed in this at- 
to procure aſſiſtance, Charles haſtened to 
and, after . nnd e 15 
ved of this ſavage maſſacre, preſſed to ſen 
er the . Engliſh ſettled in 
9 the reſult of any raſh enterprize, but 
of a conſpiracy long formed againſt the crown of 
England. * To your care and wiſdom,” continued 
he, © I commit the conduct and proſecution of the 
ar; which, in a cauſe ſo important to national and 
religious intereſts, muſt of neceſſity be immediately 
entered upon and vigorouſly purſued.” But the 
commons determined to make this event contribute 
to the attainment of their favourite purpoſe, and 
therefore to proceed in a very cautious manner. 
They had conſtantly encouraged a horror againſt 


the papiſts, however innocent; they had endea- 


voured to excite a terror againſt the conſpiracies of 
that ſect, however improbable. Ir is therefore no 


wonder that the whole nation was aſtoniſhed to hear 


of a rebellion, at once both dreadful and unex- 
pected : a rebellion attended with the moſt deteſt- 


able circumſtances ever recorded. The guilt pecu- - 


liar to the Iriſh papiſts was eaſily, in the preſent 
diſpoſition of men's minds, attributed to that whole 
ſect, who were ſo much already the object of ge- 
neral abhorrence. 
latical party with the papiſts, the people imme- 


diately ſuppoſed this inſurrection to be the reſult 


of their united councils; and ſeveral artful aſſer- 
tions by the Iriſh rebels ſeemed to confirm this 
unjuſt ſuſpicion, 1 | 

It being ſuppoſed, that Charles was concerned 
in the Iriſh rebellion, the Houſe of Commons 


ſent but very ſlender ſupplies of men and mo- 


ney to that Kingdom ; and, at the ſame time re- 
fuming their former diſpoſitions, they ſufficiently 
| theved, in every vote, their determined reſolution 


abridging the power of the ſovereign. In order to 
this they embraced every opportunity of exaſperat- 
ing the people againſt the government. Accord- 
ingly, they preſented to him, at Hampton-Court, 


at famous remonſtrance, which was ſoon produc-. | 


uve of the moſt important conſequences, It was 
not addreſſed to the king, but plainly declared to 
be an appeal to the people; and the ſeverity of the 
matter was exceeded only by the ſeverity of the 
Ryle. It was indeed a recapitulation of all the 
wrong meaſures which Charles had purſued ever 
ſince the commencement of his reign, and for which 
be had ſo ſeverely atoned by the conceſſions he had 


undergone. In many other particulars they were 


remarkably ſevere againſt the popiſh lords and the 
Bliſh prelates in the houſe of peers, to whom they 
atributed all the oppoſition they had met with 


om the upper houle in all their popular meaſures, 


They concluded with petitioning the king, for lay- 


ng on the papiſts and their favourers farther re- 


ſtraints and puniſhments; and concluded with de- 
claring, that unleſs he made uſe of ſuch miniſters, 
doth at home and abroad, as they could confide 
in, they would give him no ſupport. They even 

t his majeſty know, that he might eaſily gueſs 
their meaning, though they neither named or im- 


peached perſons ; and that it was ſufficient to dif. 


qualify any perſon if they diſtruſted him, or if he 
bad ever been known to countenance or defend any 
Who had been queſtioned in parliament. Had the 


oppreſſions here complained of ſtill exiſted, this 


remonſtrance had been a wiſe meaſure : but as all 
thoſe grievances had been already redreſſed: as the 
land- marks of the conſtitution had now been re- 


bed; as Charles had been as liberal in grant- 
No. 41. 5 5 | 


Accuſtomed to join the pre- 


[| 


—_ —_ 


his majeſty's perſon. 


| 


La 


ing as his ſubjects had been in aſking : what could 
any unprejudiced perſon imagine the parliament 
meant by this remonſtrance? the anſwer is ob- 
vious. They intended to inflame the people againſt 
the government, and throw the whole ſtate into 
confuſion. It is therefore no wonder that an ap- 
peal of ſuch an invidious and malignant nature 
ſhould meet with a ſtrong oppoſition in the houſe 
of commons, where it paſſed by only a majority of 
eleven. One hundred and fifty-nine being for, and 
one hundred and forty-eight againſt the motion. It 


| was indeed now too evident that thoſe who only 


deſired the reformation of the government, muſt 
now divide from thoſe, who were determined to 
aboliſh monarchy itſelf. The proceedings of the 


oppoſition were very diſagreeable to many of their 


own friends in the houſe, who began more and more 


to diſtruſt their intentions. Mr. Capel, member 


for Hertfordſhire, a perſon of great integrity and au- 
thority in parliament, had been very warm in the 
oppoſition, and as forward as any member in the 
houſe for removing the real grievances of his coun- 
try. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords Falkland 
and Digby, Sir John Culpepper, Mr. Hyde and 
many others, whoſe concurrence againſt the mea- 
ſures purſued by the court, had given great credit 
to the oppoſition. But they now thought the king 
had gone as far as in prudence, and perhaps farther 
than in duty they could require, and that therefore 
oppoſition ought to ceaſe. They made no ſecret of 
theſe ſentiments, and Mr. Capel had been called. 
up to the houſe of peers. Treaties were alſo now 
begun with many other gentlemen, who were quite 
wearied out by the encroachment of the puritanical 


| party in the lower houſe, though none had yet the 


courage to break with the violent 
commons, lord Digby excepred. 5 

The king received the remonſtrance with ſome 
impatience, hut great civility and politeneſs; and 
it is remarkable, that it was carried to the king by 


party among the 


Sir Ralph Hopton, who afterwards became ſo ſtre- 


nuous an advocate for that prince. 
of extending their own authority, and proportionally | 


In the mean 
time the leaders of the oppoſition took care to ſtir 


up the populace againſt the biſhops, who were ſo 


odious to the puritan party. The whole city was 
filled with ſedition, and the populace aſſembling in 
great multitudes before the houſe of lords, ex- 
claimed, «© No biſhops! No biſhops!” Twelve 
prelates, intimidated by theſe riotous proceedings, 
reſolved to retire, and proteſted againſt all laws, 
votes, and reſolutions which ſhould be made in 
their abſence. The lords, upon receiving this pro- 
teſt, ſent them to the Tower; and the reſt of the 
biſhops, dreading the ſame fate, retired from the 
houſe. Tumults now became every day more out- 
rageous; and ſome reduced officers and gentlemen 
of the inns of court, offered their ſervices to guard 
They accordingly appeared 
as guards at Whitehall, and frequent ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened between them and the people. By way of re- 
proach, thoſe gentlemen who ſupported the royal 


| cauſe, ſtigmatized their antagoniſts with the appel- 


lation of roundbeads, on account of their having 
their hair round and ſhort ; and theſe, in return gave 
the others the name of cavaliers. Thus the nation 
was provided with party names, under which the op- 
poſite leaders might range their adherents, and ſig- 


nalize their mutual hatred and reſentments. The 
| countenance given by the king to the cavalicrs 


proved fatal to that prince, as it furniſhed the com- 
mons with the plauſible reaſon for demanding of the 
king a guard for defending the parliament ; and on 
his refuſal, a committee was appointed, under pro- 
tection of the citizens, to ſit at Guildhall. - 

Some ſhort time after, the king commit. 
ted a more fatal indiſcretion. Lord Pighy, who 
was of a warm paſſionate diſpoſition, repreſented 
to Charles, that if he exerted the authority of a 

5 T * monarch, 
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monarch, his jnſolent ſubjects would ſhrink from 
him. The queen and ſeveral of the courtiers en- 
forced this advice, and the king, who was weak 
and haſty, yielded to the importunity of his raſh 
- counſellors. It was propoſed. to give a finiſhing 


ſtroke, at 'one blow, to the oppoſition, by producing 


undeniable proots of their having invited the Scots 
to invade England. Herbert, the attorney-general, 
with this view, appeared in the houſe of peers, on 
the third of January, and in his majeſty's name, 


entered an accuſation of high treaſon againſt lord 


Kimbolton, a member of that houſe; and five com- 


moners, namely, Mr, John Pym, Sir Arthur Ha- 


ſlerig, Denzil Holles, John Hampden, and Mr. 
William Strode, The following extraordinary 
articles of high treaſon were exhibited againſt them. 
1. That they had traiterouſly endeavourcd to ſub- 
vert the fundamental laws and government of the 
kingdom ; to depriye the king of his royal power; 
and to place in the ſubjects an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical power over the laws and liberties of his ma- 
jeſty's liege people. 


majeſty and his government, to alienate the affec- 


tions of his people, and to make his majeſty odious 


to them. g. Ihat they had endeavoured to draw 
his majeſty's late army to difobedience, and to tide 


with-them in their traiterous deſigns. 4. That they 


had invited and encouraged a foreign power to in- 
vade his majeſty's kingdom of England, 5. That 

they had endeavoured to ſubvert the rights, and 
very being of parliament. 6. That for completing 
their deſigns, they had endeavoured, fo far as in 
them lay, by force and terror, to compel the par- 
liament to join with them, and to that end had 
actually levied war againſt the king. The 


lords were ſeized with amazement, on hearing 


both houſes accuſed: of high treaſon; every act 
which. had been made ta ſecure the people from any 
future attempt, condemned, as extorted by vio- 
lence ; and themſelves requeſted tai perform ſo un- 
conſtitutianal an act, as to commit five members of 
the los er houte, aver whom they had no power. 


But their aſtoniſnment vas beyond deſcription, 


when informed, that a meſſenger had been ſent to 
the houſe of commons, and in his majeſty's name, 
_ demanded the perſons of the five members; but was 
ſent back without any poſitive anſwer, 
mean time, Sir William Fleming, Sir William Killi- 


ew, anck others, were at Mr, Holles's and Mr. Pym's, 


ealing up their trunks, papers, chambers, and doors. 
- Theſe proceedings being reported to the commons, 
they came to the following teſolutions: “ That the 


ſerjeant at arms be ordered to apprehend and bring 


hither, as delinquents, the perſons who have ſcaled 


up the trunks or doors, or (ſeized the keys of Mr. 


Pym, Mr. Holles, or. any other member of this 


houſe : and that the ſerjeant ſhall, have power to ||. 
break open the doors, and to break the ſeals off from: || 


the trunks, That if any perſon. whatſoever ſhall 


yo. ta the lodgings of any members of this houſe, 
and there offer to ſeal the trunks, papers, &c. of 
y members, or to ſeize upon their perſons, that 


ſuch members (hall require the aid of the conſtable, 
to keep ſuch offenders in ſafe cuſtody, till this 
houſe give farther order; and this houſe doth de- 
clare, that if any perſon whatſoever ſhall offer to 
arreſt, or detain, the perſon of any member, with 
out firſt 3 as, this houſe therewith, and re- 
cetving farther order, that it is lawful for ſuch 
member, or any one aſſiſting him, to ſtand upon 
his or their defence, and to make reſiſtance accord» 
ing to; the proteſtation taken to defend the pri- 
vilege of parliament," EO. 
Exaſperated at theſe proceedings, the king had 
recourſe to the moſt extravagant reſolution ever 
formed by any monarch of England: he deter- 


mined by the advice of his ſycophants, to ſup. 


2. That they had traiterouſly | 
endeavoured, by many foul aſperſions upon his 


In the 


— 


port what he had begun by one vigorous fry. 
of authority ; forgetting that this was a Pop a 


. thority to any new affront. But the ki 


majeſty's intention. 


followers, to the houſe of commons, 


in which he ought not to have expoſed chat ay 


ſign was not kept ſufficiently ſecrer to * 
b The counteſs of Carliſle fl. 
ter to the earl of Northumberland, diſcovered 8 
and ſent intelligence to the five members, ſo that 
they had time to withdraw a few minutes before 
Charles arrived. He went the next day, attendeg 
by his ordinary retinue, and a train of five hundred 
in order to ſeize 
the perſons he had accuſed. Leaving his retinue in 
the lobby, and the door being immediately thrown 
open, he advanced to the chair, while all the mem. 


bers roſe up to receive him. Charles looked care. 


fully round, but not ſeeing 
made the following ſpeech: 


the accuſed members, he 
« Gentlemen, i 


A am ſorry for this occaſion of coming to you, 


Yeſterday I ſent a meſſage to demand ſome, who 
by my order, were accuſed of high treaſon. Inſtead 
of obedience, I received a meſſage. 1 muſt here 
declare to you, that though no king that ever was 
in England could be more careful of your privileges 
than 1 ſhall be, yet, in caſes of treaſon, no perſon 
nas privilege. Therefore I am come to tell you, 


that I muſt have theſe men whereſoever 1 can find 


- 


them. Well, fince I ſec all the birds are flown, 
I do expect you will fend them to me as ſoon as 


| they return. But I aſſure you, on the word of a 
king, I never did intend any force, but ſhall pro- 


ceed againſt them in a fair and legal way; for 1 
never. want any other. And now, ſince 1 ſee 1 


cannot do what I came for, I think this no unfit oc. 
caſion to repeat what I have ſaid formerly, that 


— — 5 


whatever I have done in favour, and to the good of 


my ſubjects, I do intend to maintain it.” The fury 


into which the houſe was thrown by this unguarded 
action of the king, is impoſſible to be deſcribed. 


| Before the king reached the door, ſome of the 


| members called aloud, „Privilege! Privilege!” 
| Immediately after his departure the houſe ad- 


journed till the next day; and the five accuſed 
members retired for protection into the city. The 
guards at the gates were immediately doubled, and 
the greater part of the citizens continued the whole 
night under arms, while reports of various kinds 


were raiſed, that the cavaliers and papiſts were 
coming to fire the city, with the king at their head. 


The next morning Charles diſpatched a meſſenger 


to the lord mayor, ordering him to call a com- 
mon-council immediately. His commands were 
obeyed ; and about ten o'clock, the king, attended 


only by three ar four lords, repaired to Guildhall, 


where he delivered the 


following ſpeech to the com- 
mon- council: 1 Vf. . 
„ Sentſee ,, 8 
« Iam come to demand ſuch perſons as I have 


already accuſed of high treaſon, and do believe ate 


concealed in the city. I hope no good man will 


keep them from me: their offences being treaſons 


and miſdemeanors of a very high nature. I deſite 
your loving aſſiſtance herein, that they may be 
| brought to a legal trial. And whereas divers ſuſ- 


picions are raiſed, that I am a favourer of the 


| popiſh religion, I do profeſs in the name of a king, 
that 1 did, and ever will, to the utmoſt of my power, 
be a proſecutor: of all ſuch as ſhall in any ways 


: oppoſe the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, either 


| papiſts or. ſeparatiſts; and not only ſo, but 1 will 


maintain and defend the true proteſtant religion 
which my father profeſſed, and will continue in t 
during life.“ The lord mayor and aldermen be- 
haved with great civility, and attended the king te 
Temple-bar; but he could not eſcape the inſults on 
the populace; the cry of * privilege of parliament 


| reſounded from all quarters; and one of the mob, 
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= daring than the reſt, advanced near to the 


| and called. aloud, To your tents, O 
coach eech fed by the Iſraelites, when they 
3 the ty rannical Rehoboam 
. next day a proclamation was iffued for appre- 

ending the five members, forbidding all perſons to 
ty: them; and: the articles againſt them were 
har ted and diſperſed. | The' houſe of commons only 
3 19 5 vote, that the king had violated the privi- 
met of parliament, and adjourning themſelves for 
5 days, appointed a committee to ſit at Guild- 
7 to conſider of every thing for the good and 
Nei of the city and kingdom, and how to ſecure 
the privileges of parliament. This committee had 
alſo the direction of the Iriſh-affairs ; and the king 
had ſcarcely left the city, when they drew up a de- 
| clanation, with regard to the late attempt on the 
privilege of parliament, which was afterwards con- 
frmed to the houſe. It was conceived in the follow- 
ing terms: Whereas his majeſty, in his royal 

ron, came yeſterday to the houſe of commons, 
with a great multitude of men, armed in a warlike 
manner, with halberts, ſwords, and piſtols, who 
tame up to the very door of this houſe, and placed 
themſelves there, and in other places and paſſages 
near to the houſe, to the great terror and diſturb- 


- 


ance of the members thereof then ſitting, and, ac- | 


cording to their duty, in'an orderly manner, treat- 
ing of the reat affairs of both kingdoms of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland; and his majeſty having placed 
himſelf in the ſpeaker's chair, did demand the per- 
ſons of divers members of that houſe to be delivered 
to him lt is this day declared by the houſe of 
commons, that the ſame is a high breach of the 
rights and liberties of parliament, and inconſiſtent 
with the freedom thereof; and therefore the houſe 
doth conceive, that they cannot, with ſafety of their 
own perſons, or the indemnities of the rights and 
privileges of parliament, fir here any longer, with. 
out a full vindication of ſo high a breach of pri- 


vilege, and a fufficient guard wherein they may | 
confide, for which both houſes jointly, and this 


houſe by itſelf, have been humble ſuitors to his 


majeſty, and cannot yet obtain.“ This committee 


was treated in the city with the greateſt reſpect, 
having a guard of ſubſtantial citizens to attend 


them. Nothing was now talked of but declara- 


tions, votes and remonſtrances, againſt the late 
flagrant breach of privilege ; and ſeveral addreſſes 
vere preſented to the king, requeſting him to name | 
the perſons u ho had adviſed him to purſue ſuch 
alarming meafures. Petitions were alſo feat up 
from different parts of the kingdom, and among 
others, the lord mayor, aldermen, and common. 
council of London, repreſented to his majeſty, 


* That trade was decayed, to the ruin of the pro- 


teſtant religion, and the lives and liberties of the 
ſubjects, by the deſigns of papiſts; more parti- 
cularly by their fomenting the Iriſh. rebellion, . by 
changing the conſtable of the Towet, by fortitying 
Whitehall, and his majeſty's late invaſion, of the 
ſe of commons. They theretore-prayed, that by 
the parliament's advice, the proteſtants of Ireland 
might be relieved; the Tower put-into the hands of 
perſons of truſt ; a guard appointed for the ſafety 
of parliament; and that the five members might not 
be reſtrained, nor proceeded againſt, hut by the 
Privilege of parliament.” Charles thought proper 
to feturn an anſwer to this petition, in which he 
Obſerved ; © that merely to ſatisfy the city, he had 


in the Tower; and chat the late tumults had 


 Ipprehend thoſe 


1 800 them any otherwiſe than by legal methods 
only.“ e | 2 | 


Charles, either apprehenſive of danger from the 


| enraged multitude, 'or unable to bear the-triumph 


of his enemies, contrary to the advice of his friends; 
retired to Hampton-court before the meeting of 
parliament... The committee, with the accuſed 
members, were now conducted to Weſtminſter, with 
great ſtate and ſolemnity, in a triumphant proceſſion 
of the city trainbands: the Thames was, at the 


ſame time, covered with boats and other veſſels, - 


adorned with flags and ſtreamers, in which were 
ſmall pieces of ordnance ; alſo drums, trumpets, 
and all-other kinds of martial muſic. When the 
news of the parliament being aſſembled was de. 
clared to the multitude, they expreſſed their joy by 


the ſound of trumpets, the beat of drum, the dif- 
charge of ordnance on the water, and muſketry on 


the land, intermixed with loud ſhouts and congra- 
tulations. The houſe of commons now confirmed 
all the acts of their committee; The lord Kim- 
bolton entreated the lords not to permit him to lie 
under a charge, in which his life, his eſtate, and his 


honour were concerned: but to allow the attorney- 


general to proſecute the accuſation againſt him: 
but the next day his majeſty ſent to inform the 
lords, that he was pleaſed to wave his former pro- 
ceedings; and that when the, minds of people were 


eompoſed, he intended to proceed in an unqueſtion- 


able manner; and aſſured his parliament, that he 
would be as careful of their privileges as his own. 
He afterwards, by ſucceſſive meſſages, offered a 
pardon to the members; propoſed to concur in any 
law that ſhould acquit or ſecure them, and to make 


reparation for the breach of privilege, of which he 


acknowledged they had reaſon to complain. They, 


| however, reſolved not to accept of any ſatisfaction, 


unleſs the king would diſcover his adviſers in that 
illegal meaſure; but this he poſitively | refuſed. 
Diftruſt, fear, and jealouſy, not only poſſeſſed the 
minds of both houſes, but of all the people. A 
petition from the county of Buckingham:was pre- 
ſented to the houſe of commons by fix thouſand 


men, who promiſed to live and die in defence of 


the privileges of parliament. The city of London, 


the counties of Eſſex, Surry, Hertford; and Berks, 


did the like. A'petition from. the apprentices was 
alſo received; and the porters, whoſe number, they 
faid, amounted to fifteen thouſand, preſented theirs, 
containing the ſame articles with all the others: 
the privileges of parliament, the danger of religion, 
the rebellion in Ireland; and the decay of trade. 
Another petition was preſented in the name of many 
thouſands of the poor. The very women peti- 
tioned; and a brewer's wife, attended by feyeral 
thouſands: of her ſex, preſented à petition to the 
houſe, in which they expreſſed their terror of the 
papiſts and prelates, and their dread of the like 


] maffacres, rapes, and outrages which their ſex had 
| ſuffered in Ireland. It was now ſufficiently evident 


from the proceedings of both ſides in this remark. 
able conteſt for power, that the ſword alone could 

ecide it. Charles, ſeemingly deſirous of averting 
the horrors of a civil war, ſent a meſſage to the par- 


| liament, defiring, „that they would digeſt into ohe 


body all the grievances of the kingdom, and to 
ſend them to him, promiſing his favourable aſſent 


to thoſe - means which | ſhould be thought moſt 


effectual for redreſs. This requeſt was refuſed;: the 


commons win engaged in matters of far greater 
removed a very worthy perſon from his command {|| conſequence. In 

| | cible a diſtruſt of Charles, that they put no confi - 
rendered: it abſolutely neceſſary for him to fortify | 

Meh for the ſecurity of his own perſon-: || nothing leſs than wreſting all power from his hand 
iat his going to the houſe of commons was to | 

"Pros five members for high treaſon, | 
„ which the privilege of parliament, could not 


tend; but that he never intended to proceed |. 


ſhort; their leaders had fo invin- 
dence in his promiſes; and were perſuaded that 


would be ſufficient for their ſafety. By the deſpon- 
dency of the king's party, their opponents every 


where ohtained an undiſputed authority; and the bills 


| ſent up by the commons, which had hitherto ſtopped 


with 


„5 | 5 
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without the advice of parliament, 
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with the peers, now paſſed, and were preſented for 4 
the royal aſſent. Theſe were the pre ing bills, and 


the bill againſt che votes of the biſhops in parlia- 
ment. The king's power was, by his miſconduQ, 
reduced to the ſoweſt ebb; and the queen being 
threatened with an impeachment, ind finding no 


reſource in his protection, was eee ts retire 


into Holland: the rage of the people being le- 


velled at her, on account of the advice ſhe gave 


the king: and ſhe being deſirous to facilitate her 
eſcape From, England, prevailed on his majeſty to 
paſs theſe bills, in hopes of appeaſing for a time 
the rage of the people. | 
The commons knowing well that the king would 
take every opportunity to regain the power of which 
they had deprived him, reſolved to prevent him by 
every method their wiſdom could ſuggeſt. The arms 
and ammunition of the late army had been, by the 
king's command, laid up in the town of Hull, 
Previous to the attempt of ſeizing the five members, 
he had ſent the earl of Newcaſtle to be governor, 
and to draw into the town as many of the militia 
as he could, This alarming the commons, they 
diſpatched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman 
of conſiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and 
gave him the authority of governor, They ſent 


orders to Goring, governor of Portſmouth, to obey | 


no commands, without the king's authority, ſigni- 


fed to him by the lords and commons; and never 


ceaſed ſoliciting the king, till he had given the 
command of the Tower to Sir John Conyers, in 
whom alone they ſaid they could confide. At the 
ſame time both houſes preſented a petition, that 
the forts and militia of the kingdom might be put 
into their hands, To this the king anſwered, that 
when he ſhould be informed of the extent of the 
power intended to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons 


to whom the parliament deſired to entruſt | the 
command of the militia, and how long he was to 


be debarred from exerciſing his power over it 


e would then 
put in ſuch perſons as the parliament ſhould ap- 


8 provided he had no objeQtions to them. 


The parliament, perceiving that the king's ſole 


deſign was to gain time, paſſed an ordinance; | 
which-reſtored to the lieutenants and deputies the 


ſame authority they had formerly exerciſed, with 


- he to employ the militia in England and Wales, 


or the ſuppreſſion of infurreQions and invaſions. 
The names of the perſons who had been inveſted 
with this authority, were inſerted in the ordinance 
they were to be accountable to parliament, and 
their authority to continue during the pleaſure of 
that aſſembly, When this demand was made, the 
king was at Dover, attending the queen and the 
princeſs Mary in their embarkation ; and he re- 
plied, that he had not now leiſure to conſider a 
matter of ſuch importance, and muſt, therefore, 
defer his anſwer till his return. 
inſtantly diſpatched another meſſage to him, ex- 


preſling their grief at his majeſty's anſwer to their 


juſt and neceſſary petition; repreſenting, that any 


delay during ſuch preſſing dangers and diſtraQions, 


was not leſs unſatisfactory and deſtruftive, than an 
abſolute denial. In return, he deſired, if the mi- 


_ Hitary authority was defeRive, it ſhould firſt be 


conferred on the crown; and promiſed to beſtow 


. commiſſions, but revokable at pleaſure, on the 
fame perſons the parliament had mentioned in the 
bill. To this they inſtantly replied, that the dan- 


gers and diſorders of the nation could endure no 


longer N £ and unleſs the king ſpeedily com- 


plied with their requeſt, they ſhould be forced, for 


'the' ſafety of the prince and people, to diſpoſe of 
the militia by the authority of the two houſes, 
and were reſolved to do it without delay; at the 
ſame time they invited him to fix his reſidence in 
London. On the receipt of this meſſage, Charles 
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| juſtice or reaſon they ſhould aſk, or he, 


| wiſhed it might, be ſafe and honoura 


peremptorily replied, that, for the m 


ilitia, ho.” 
ſo aſſured that his anſwer was agreeab 1 


e 1 
le 0 whatin 
in honour 
1 point; 3. 
liament, he 

; 5 ble, and th 
he had no' cauſe to abſent himſelf from W hiteh f 
* What would you have?” (ſaid the king in 1 
reply.) „ Have I violated your laws? "Hay ls 
denicd to pals any bill for the caſe and ſecurit $1 
my ſubjects ? I do not aſk what you have 3 
me. Have any of my people heen tranſported 
with fears and apprehenſions ? I offer as free and 
generous a pardon as you yourſelyes can deviſe, 


All this conſidered, there is a judgment of heaven 


grant, that he ſhould not alter it in an 
touching his reſidence near the par 


upon this nation, if theſe diſtradions continue. 
0 


God ſo deal with me and mine, as all my thou ty 
and intentions are upright for the maintenance of 
the proteſtant religion, and for the obſervance and 
reſervation of the laws; and 1 hope Gt vil 
_ bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my preſervation.“ 
This poſitive refuſal produced in the commons the 
following reſolutions : That the kingdom ſhould 
be forthwith put in a poſture of deſence, in the way 
already agreed on by 80 houſes; and that a com. 
mittee ſhould'be appointed to prepare a declaration 
to free the houſe from ſuſpicions, and to lay doyn 
the juſt cauſes of the fears and jealouſies on which 
they proceeded,” ? | | . 
It was ſuppoſed by the earl of Clarendon, that if 
the king had returned to the parliament immediate] 
after the queen's departure, and the two houſes 
had been convinced that he was no longer governed 
by her dictates, matters would have been compo. 
ſed by very moderate conceſſions on his part: 
but when it was known that his majeſty intended to 
viſit the northern parts of his kingdom, and to 
make the city of York the place of his reſidence, 
and to take the prince with him, they fell into 
their uſual heats and debates on their juſt cauſes 
of jealouſy and diſtruſt, When the king reached 
Huntingdon, he ſent a meſſage to the commons. 
upbraiding them for their conduQ with regard 
to the affairs of Ireland, and informing them, 
© That he expected an equal tenderneſs in them 
with regard to his known privileges, among which 
he is ſure it'is a fundamental one, that his ſub- 
jeas cannot be obliged to obey any act, order, 
or injunction, to which his majeſty had not given 
his conſent; and therefore he thinks it neceflary 
to publiſh, that he expetts and hereby requires 
obedience from all his loving ſubjetts to the laws 
eſtabliſhed, and that they preſume not, on any 
pretence of order or ordinance, to which his 
majeſty is no party, concerning the militia, or 
any other things, . to do or execute what 1s not 
warranted by thoſe laws, his majeſty being te- 
ſolved to keep the laws himſelf, and to require 
obedience to them from all his fubje&ts.” Many 
were the declarations and meſſages which paſſed 
between the king and parliament during his 
| journey. The king endeavoured to perſuade the 
prone that, to give the parliament ſatisfattion, 
e had granted every thing he ought; while the 
parliament, by commenting on his conduR, ſtrove 
to convince the nation, that at the very time 
when they, in a manner, forced his aſſent to theit 
neceſſary demands, he had been, and was nov, 
contriving the means to invalidate thoſe cob, 
cefſions. When Charles reached York, he at firſt 
found the people cautious in offering their ſervice; 
and the diſpoſitions of men in general not ſo 
favourable as he expeRted in the counties more 
remote from the cypital ; this induced him to in. 
form the parliament, that he was reſolved to 89 
in perſon to ſuppreſs the rebellion in Ireland, 4 
intended to raiſe in the counties near Cheſter à 
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® 4.-4 horſe, to be armed from his magazine at 
19 15 that the officers and common foldiers 
wald all rake te oath. of allegiance and ſopre- 
macy-. But both houſes were unanimouſly. of opi- 
weve that it would be dangerous. and unſafe to 
0 105 to his majeſty's going into Ireland; for 


de would place himſelf at the head of the two 


—ofite armies, that under Ormond, and that of 


'he rebels, who pretended that he allowed of their 
oceedings. .| They therefore drew up a petition 


' againſt it; to which they added a reſolution, de- || and, tending. to à diſſolution of the government; 


claring thoſe enemies to the ſtate, who. ſhould en- 
deavour to raiſe forces for Ireland without the 


conſent. of parliament. Manifeſtoes, and all the 


both ſides. Several papers were publiſhed in de- 


fence of the king. In theſe, the Engliſh conſti- 
tution was defined with great preciſion; the three 
ſpecies of government, monarchical, axiſtocratical, | | 
and democratical, were diſtinguiſhed ; and the go- | tion, which they required; every member to _ſub- 
vernment of England ſhewn to be a compound of 


the whole; each tempering the other. The authors 
of theſe papers were Lord Falkland, ſecretary of 
fate; and Mr. Hyde, aſterwards Lord Clarendon. 
The king, diſappointed in his Iriſh ſcheme, no- 
turned his thoughts towards getting poſſeſſion of their enliſting under Effex; for during ten days 
| the important fortreſs of Hull, where the arms 
| of all the forces levied: againſt. the Scots had been | 
depoſited, The parliament, jealous of his near 
neighbourhood ta this place, had ſent orders to 


Sir John Hotham to introduce into the town eight 


hundred of the Yorkſhire militia ; and though this 
reinforcewerit was fufficient to repel any force the 
bing could bring againſt it, yet fearing treachery, 
| they petitioned the king to permit the removal 


of the magazine to the Tower of London, where 
the ſtores were much exhauſted. This being de- 
_ nied, the parliament ſent ardets to prepare hips, 
and removed the magazine to London. But Charles 
hoped before this arder could be executed, to be 


with a letter, to inform him, he intended to viſit | 
his town of Hull, and the magazine; and ordered 
him to provide for himſelf and train. Sir John, || they were willing to come 10 an agreement. Their 
m great confuſion, called the chief magiſtrates of | 17 n 


JJV 
Han. That the officers of the crown, the mi- 


the town, and officers of the garriſon, ta a council, 
in which it being reſolved not to admit the king, 


oach the bridge was drawn up, and the garriſon 
ood to their arms, Charles, with a loud voice, 
demanded entrance; when Sir John kneeling, 


pleaded: his having received his truſt from par. | 


lament, and with much civility. of language; gave 
the king an abfolute refuſal Charles 8 | 
peated bis demand, and offered to reduce his train 
to twenty perſons... This was alſo. denied. He 

then deſired the governor to come out to him, pro- 


miſing that he ſhould: return in ſafrty. The go- 


vernor excuſed his non- obedience; but readily con. I ſecular. prieſts, and in general agginſt all papifts, 


| I Mall be ſtrictly put in execution: without any 1 5 
reſt of his friends, ſhould leave the town. Charles : 15 


ſented to the demand, that the king's ſon, and the 


2 at this diſappointment; proc laimed Ho- 
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guard for themſelves, had attempted. to ſeize, ts ; N 


tended to make war againſt his parliament, who, 
their fears were alarmed at the apprehenfjons, that 


* 4 


g 


rr 


| ſeldom conſiſted of more than ſixteen members; 
himſelf maſter of Hull. To chis end he ſent his || and even ſome. of thoſe, were of the royal party, 
ſon, the duke of York, the elector Palatine, and J and gonflantly. oppoſed the meaſures of the com- 
ſome of thoſe nobles who had followed his fortune | 

to the town, where they were received with great over the kingdom ; but che execution of them 
civiliy. The next day, which was the twenty- |} was votet kresſonable by the parliament. They 
ſecond of April, he advanced with three hundred {|| -v 


horſe; and ſent a meſſenger to Sir John Hotham, 


1] niſters of Rate, and the governors; of all the ports 
a reſpeckſul meſſage was ſent, entreating him o 


forbear his intended viſit; and on his ncarer ap- | 
in the intervals ef parliament.” 3. That no places 


g 75 a | N A 12 / nnn Ore ST iy 3: 
| parliament, | though they bad already levied... a 


whole military power, the navy, and all the farts 
of the kingdom; | yet they immediately. voted, + 
“ That the king, ſeduced by wicked counſels, in- 


in all their conſultations and actions, had propoſed Þ— 
no other end but the care of his. kingdoms, and _ 
the performance of all duty and 1dyalty to his 
perfon: that this attempt was a breach of the truſt 
repoſed in him by his people, cantrary to his oath; . 


and that whoever ſhould, aſſiſt him in ſuch a war, 

ma ti aitors, by the fundamental laws. of the king? 
% PVC 

The patliament appointed the earl of Eſſex 

general of their forces; and the ardour was ſq 

great among the people in the capital, that noa 

| leſs than four thouſand, men inliſted in one day. 
At the ſanie time the parliament. voted, a declara- 


| ſcribe; that they would live, and die with their ge- 
neral. Orders wete iſſued for bringing in loans af 

money, in order to maintain the e . 

defend the parliament: and the zeal of the peo. _ 
ple was, in this particular, more remarkable, than 


the throng was ſo great, that the perſons appointed 
to receive the offerings of the populace, had nei- 
ther time nor room ſufficient for the purpoſe; 
many of them were therefore obliged to carry baek 
their treaſures till a more convenient opportunity; 
when the commiſſioners would be at leiſure to re- 
cetve them. 145 1 e 5 1 
The parliament, however, were totally eclipſed by 
the ſplendid appearance of the nobility, wha flock. 
ed to the king at Lork. Above forty peers k 
the higheſt rank in the kingdom attended upon 
Charles, among whom was the lord-keeper:Littels 
tom While the houſe of lords at Weſtminſter 


— 


monk | The king iſſued commiſſians of array all 


were, however, greatly aſtoniſhed and alarmed, 


when they perceived ſo ah and reſpectable a 
art of. the kingdom had declared for the kings 
his produced à new ſet of propoſitions, on Whien 1 85 


demands were. 
| » } p 


and forts of the kingdom, ſhould he choſen and | 
approved of by the two, houſes, or by the council 


| ſhall, be given ſex life; but that thoſe on whom _ 
dag dene be heſtowed may hold them no. longer 
than they diſcharge thein quty well. 3. That the 
two hauſes, and; the council; ſhall name the perſon 
unto whom the Co ARAB Ben of the 
king's. children ſhall be committed. 4. That ng 
N marriage Mall he concluded, or weated, for any 
of the. king's.childgen, without the conſent of pag. 


| liarwent. 5, That the laws, againſt jeſyits, and other 


leration or diſpenſation whatſpever. G. That the 


tam a- traitor; by two heralds at arma, and then 


N to Beverley, having ſtaid but ße hours | 


fore Hull, - 


: 


Ide parliament were greatly alarmed at the in- 


Fo, inclinations of the inhabitants of Yorkſhire 
der the royal cauſe, who had raiſed a guard of fix. 


| popiſh lotds be expelled from the houſe af p 
and their children taken from them, in orde 


| their being brought up in the proteſfant religion. 

7. That fuch a re for mation be made oh the liturgy 5 3 
and chureh government, ag both houſes of parliaj- 

ment, with the advice of, divines, ſhall agviſes. 

8. That the king ſhall reſt ſatisfied with the method 


hundred men for his perſan, and ſeemed determined [ 
bim ta the utmoſt of their power. The 


do aſſiſt 
0, 42, 


{© 


taken by the parliament for | ſettling the . militia. 
9. That 3 9 alliance be entered into en e 5 
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uz NEW _avp COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, | 


bouring princes and ſtates of the proteſtant religion, 
againſt the pope and his adhetents. 10. That 
the ive impeached members be cleared by act of 
parliament, and reſtored to their rights, that future 
parliaments may be ſecured from the conſequence 
of that bad example. 11. That peers made here- 
in par- 
liament, without the conſent of both houſes. 12: 
That the military forces now attending the king 
be diſcharged. 13. That the lords and others of 


the privy council, and others in offices and em- 


200 er be removed, except ſuch only as ſhall 
e approved of by both houſes of parliament ; and 
that the perſons made choice of to fill their places 
and employments, may be approved of by both 
houſes of parliament; and that the privy counſel- 
lors ſhall take an oath for the due execution of 
their places, in ſuch form as ſhall be approved of 
by the parliament. 14. That the great affairs of 
the kingdom ſhall not be ' concluded nor tranſacted 
by the advice of private men, 'or by any unknown 
or unſworn counſellors ; but that ſuch matters as 


concern the public, and are proper for the high 
court of parliament, ſhall be debated, reſolved, 
and tranſacted only in parliament; and ſuch as 
ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary, ſhall | | 
| rived fafely to the king, who now prevailed: with 
| the nobility of Vork to ſign a paper, in which 


be reſerved to the cenſure and judgment of parlia- 
ment; and ſuch other matters of ſtare as are pro- 
per for the privy council, ſhall be debated and 
concluded by ſuch of the nobility and others as 
ſhall, from time to time, be choſen to fill that 


board, by approbation of both houſes of parlia- 


ment; and that no public act, concerning the 
affairs of the kingdom, which is proper for the 
privy: council, ſhall be eſteemed of any validity, 
as proceeding from the royal authority, unleſs it 
be done with the advice and conſent of the major 
part of the council, atteſted under their hands; 
that the council ſhall be limited to a certain num- 
ber, not exceeding twenty-five, nor under fiſteen; 
and if any obne res place happen to be vacant, 


it ſhall not be ſupplied without the aſſent of the 


major part of the council, which choice ſhall be 
confirmed at the next ſitting of parliament; or elſe 
be void. 15. That the lord high ſteward of Eng- 
land, the lord high conſtable," the lord chancellor, 
or keeper of 'the'great ſeal, the lord treaſurer, the 
lord privy ſeal,' the earl marſhal, the lord admiral, 
the warden of the cinque ports, the chief goyernor 


maſter of the wards, the ſeveral ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the two chief juſtices and chief baron, ſhall always 


parliamene; and in the-intervils of parliament, by 
the aſſent of the major part of the council, in the 
ſame manner as is before expreſſed in the choice of 
counfellors-. 16. That ſuch members of either 
houſe of parliament, as, during this hin parlia- 
ment, have been put out of any 

ſhall” either be reſtored, or otherwiſe have ſatisfac. 
tion, upon the petition of ſuch houſe of which they 
are members. 17. That all privy-counſellors and 
Judges ſhall take an oath, the form whereof ſhall 
be agreed! upon and ſettled by act of parliament; 
for maintaining the petition of right, and of cer- 


_ rain ſtatutes made by this parliament, which ſhall | 
4 to draw oft his forces. 


be mentioned by both houſes ; and that an enquiry 
of all breaches and violations of thoſe! laws ſhall 


be given in charge by the juſtices of the king's. | 
| having profeſſed the moſt ſtrict attachment to the 
| parliament, declared for the king. The 2 


bench every term, and by e of aſſize in 
their circuits, and juſtices of the peace at the 
ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed according to 
18. That the juſtice of parliament ſhall paſs 
upon all delinquents, whether they be within the 
kingdom or in foreign pats ; and that all perſons, 

ited by either houſe of parliament, ſhall appear, 
K abide the «cenſure of parliament. 19. That a 


ſtates of the United Provinces, and other neigh- 


ace' or office, 


— 


1 have infuſed ſo much/of a republican 
| as to have left the king little more than the hay 
| of royalty, and deprived him of every 

| pernicious to good government; but in 


| to ſuch an abridgment of his royal 


general pardon ſhall be granted, with ſy 


tions as ſhall be adviſed by both houſes 5 wh 


| ment,” It muſt be acknowledged that theſe 70 
| * 


ſitions new modelled the conſtitution, and would 


ſpirit into It, 
OW 
Prerogatiye 
his preſent 
to Conſent 
Should I grant theſe demands,” ſaid 8 f 1 
ply, * I may be waited on bare- headed; I may hays 
my hand kiſſed ; the title of majeſty continued tg 
me; and the king's authority ſignified by both houſe, | 


circumſtances, he was not in a diſpoſition 


| of parliament, may be ſtill the ſtile of your com. 
mands: I may have ſwords and maces'tarried before 


me, and pleaſe myſelf with the ſight of a crown 


and ſceptre; but even theſe twigs would not lon 


flouriſh, when the ſtock upon which they grew was 


dead]; but as to true and real power, I ſhould remain 
| but the ourſide, but the picture, but the ſign of a 


r . 

About this time the queen, by diſpoſing of the 
crown jewels in Holland, had been enabled to 
purchaſe a conſiderable quantity of arms and am. 
munition; and a ſmall veſſel laden with part of 
theſe, after having eſcaped many ' dangers, ar- 


they engaged to defend his perſon, crown, and 


| dignity, and to iſſue out commiſſions of array; at 
the ſame time declaring, that his intentions were 


not to make war againſt the parliament, but againſt 


a few malignant ſpirits whom he was determined to 


bring to juſtice. The commiſſion of array was an 
antiquated prerogative, founded on a ſtatute of Henry 


IV. which had been repealed, and therefore gave 


great offence, E | 
The parliament having received advice from 


Holland, that veſſels had ſailed from thence 


laden with arms, with prince Rupert, prince 
Maurice, and other officers on board, who in- 
tended to ſerve in the royal army, that ſome of 


the troops raiſed hy the commiſſion of array had 


begun hoſtilities on the militia, and had attempted 
to ſeize a magazine of arms in Leiceſterſhire, 
guarded by the carl of Stamford; that the carl 
and his followers were declared traitors; that troops 


were ſent into Lincolnſhire, and horſes ſeized by 
force; that a garriſon was put into Newcaſtle; that 
of Ireland, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 


fortifications were erected on the river Tyne, to 
interrupt the conveyance of coal; that ſeveral 


| commiſſions had been delivered out to raiſe volun- 
be choſen With the approbation of both houſes of r the kun 
declaration was made againſt the proceedings ol 
both houſes; they teſolved to put themſelves in a 


teers for the king's ſervice; and that à threatening 


poſture! of defence, and paſſed a vote for raiſing 


an army, of which che carl of Eſſex ſhould be 


general, and the carl! of Bedford commander of 
the horſe, At the ſame. time a» votes was paſſed 
ſor petitioning the king to come'to an agreement 


with his parliament. Their propoſals, however, 


were rejected. Charles proceeded to attempt the 


reduction of Hull; but the carb of Lindſey, after 
| making a few impotent attacks with a-ſmall body 


of raw, undiſciplined::troops; amounting to tuo 
thouſand five hundred horſe-and foot, was obliged 
However; this repulſe was 
fully compenſated: by the conduct of Goring, 
governor of Portſmouth, who, notwithſtanding his 


tion of ſuch an important ſea-port town clated 


Charles to ſuch a degree, that he immediately pub- 
liſhed a declaration, in. which he recapitulated all 
thoſe actions, which he termed inſolent and rebel- 
| lious in the two houſes; and at the ſame time 


| publiſhed a proclamation, requiring all men who 


cou 


4 — {AF «> 


2 bear arm to repair to his ſtandard, which I field, that Sir Jacob Aſtley, ſerjeant-major-general 
coul be erected at Nottin ham, on the twenty- of his army, told him, that he could not give 
was to him any affurance that he might not be taken out 


lowing. It ſhould be remem- 

fifth of An clue 15 the tranſactions of this 
bered, a 11 thoſe who would candidly inveſtigate 
7 0 150 motives, that the nation had at that 
e higheſt veneration for parliaments. - The 
time! 5 reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption 
vk n unknown and the houſe of commons 
ſidered in no other light than as the re- 
es of the people, whoſe intereſt was the 
{ame with that of the public, who were the eternal 
we dians of law and liberty, and whom no motive 
al ever engage but the neceſſary defence of the 
295 in an oppoſition to the crown. Hence 
po torrent of general affection ran to the parlia- 
‚ ent, who, actuated by a generous love of free- 
pak and ineited by the fear of again falling into 
__ ſlavery. from which they had glorioufly re- 
deemed themſelves and their country, were now 
excited by every conſideration of public and 
vate intereſt, to defend themſelves againſt a 
rince, who for the ſpace of twelve years had 
jevelled the boundaries of law, and thrown down 
the bulwarks of civil and religious liberty.: that 
ſuch a prince, in his adverſe ſtate, ſhould find a 
rty to eſpouſe his broken fortunes; that he ſhould 
be able to perſuade men to lift their impious 
bands againſt the authors of freedom, and drench' 
their country in blood, to fupporr a power he had 


was the 
was con 
reſentativ 


abuſed, are cireumſtances which exhibit a melan- 


choly proof of the extreme weakneſs and depra- 


vity of the human mind. The injuries which, the 


Engliſh had ſuffered under the family of the Stuarts, 
had, in appearance, rouſed an univerſal ſpirit of 
oppoſition ; yet, when the indefeafible power of 


the people was oppoſed to the claims of monarchy, 


the king found among men of fortune and family 


4 numerous party, who priding themſelves on their 


deſcent from opulent anceſtors, fancied: they had 
a right to tyrannize over their. fellow citizens; and 


growing ſick of the new broached doctrines, which 


aſſerted, that all men had a right to equal liberty, 


deſerted the cauſe which oppreſſion had engaged 
them to abet, and ranged themſelves on the ſide 
of the crown. | Thus the greater weight of the 
landed intereſt fell on the fide of the king, Who 
had alſo all the catholics, and thoſe who were ſu- 
perſtitiouſly attached to the hierarchy. But theſe 
advantages were more than balanced by the popu-' 
Jarity of the parliament ; and by the love of li- 


berty, which was diffuſed among the active, the 


mduſtrious, and-the commercial part of the nation. 
The king had” a particular diſadvantage! atifing' 


from the duplicity of his conduct: he had: fre- 
quently violated his engagements with his peo- 
ple; and now; notwithſtanding © all his aſſer- 
tions to the contrary, they in general believed, 
that he had an averſion to the free govern- 
ment of the country; that he had conſented” to 
all the laws in favour of liberty with reluctance; 
that neither his oaths nor promiſes could be de- 
pended on; and that he would reſume all his for- 


mer arbitrary meaſures as ſoon as he had obtained' 


ſufficient power and a proper opportunity. 


The royal ſtandard was erected at Nottingham 


on the day appointed; but to the ſurprize and 
mortification of the king, the people did not at 


firſt reſort to it, in obedience to his proclamation. 
His artillery, far from numerous, had been left at 


York, for want of horſes ; and, beſides the trained 
bands of the country, raiſed by Sir John Digby, 
the ſheriff, he had not got together above three 
hundred infantry, His cavalry, which did not 
_ Exceed eight hundred, and were very ill provided 

with arms, was commanded by prince Rupert, 
and lay at Leiceſter; and his force was ſo much 
anferior to what the parliament had now in the 

| 5 


ag 5 


| of his bed, ſhould the rebels attempt it. While 
the king and his friends were ruminating on che 


danger of their ſituation, they received the mor- 


titying advice, that Portſmouth being beſieged 
both by ſea and land by the parliament's forces, 


would be reduced in a few days. Charles, in his 
way to Nottingham, had propoſed to enter Co- 
ventry; but the citizens ſhut” their gates, fired at 


his men, and obliged him to retire. The anxiety 
of mind occafioned by theſe alarming circum- 

| ſtances, was heightened by ſuperſtitious appte-' 

| henſtons, ariſing from his ſtandard having been 
blown down by a high wind. Theſe incidents in. 
|. duced the nobility to preſs the king to ſend an 
immediate meſſage to the parliament with over. 
| tures of peace; but this he abſolutely refuſed, and 
| haſtily broke up the council. However, the earl 
| of Southampton the next day urging the fame 
| advice, it was liſtened to with more coolneſs and 
| deliberation'; and, by the unanimous defire of the 


| counſellors, he was prevailed with to embrace 


Southampton's advice; and that nobleman, - with 
Sir John Colepepper, and Sir William Uvedale, 


were diſpatched to London, with offers of a treaty 


| to the following purport : that the king had, with 
| unſpeakable grief of heart, beheld the diſtractions 


of the kingdom; and to prevent the miſeries ready 
to overwhelm the nation by a civil War, propoſed 


to the parliament to e ae et treat with a 
like number authoriſed by him; and he concluded 
4. with! aſſuring them, that this motion was ſolely 
| owing to his Chriſtian and pious care to prevent 


him ; and he concluded. 


the effuſion of blood; his proviſion of men, arms, 


* a66 4 


and money, being ſufficient to ſecure him from 
violence, till it pleaſed God to open the eyes of 
his people. The parliament waſted no time in un- 
neceſfary diſputes; but two days after they had 

received this propoſal, diſpatched a meſſage to the 
king, in Which they told him, that till he ſhould. 


n 


recall his proclamations, by which the earl of Eſſex 


— 


Fray 


not, conſiſtently with che public truſt” repoſed in 
| them, or the good 'and ſafety of the kingdom, 
give any änſwer to his propoſal. This ſudden 
determination ſo alarmed the royalifts, that they 


adviſed the king to lay aſide all thoughts of con- 


r — 
we SR 


4 
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| queſt, to haſte to London, and "Pp 


ment before they had ati ftem of his intention. 
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This feaſonable advice was rejected with diſdain: 
but the parliament having ſent their principal offi- 


cers to their army, which lay at Northampton, 
with orders to prepare for their march, it was 
thought neceſſary to amuſe them With another 
meſſage, in which the King promiſed to recall his 


| proclamations, provided they would recall theirs, 


in which his adherents were declared traitors, | The 
. parliament perceiving the king's aim, immediately 


| 
' diſpatched' the meſſenger with an anſwer, in which 
|. they charged the king with duplicity of conduct, 


in ſending hoſtile inſtructions to his commiſſioners 


|. of array, fince his pacific profeſſions ; and entreated 


him to diſband his forces and return to his par- 
liament, where, they ſaid, he would find ſuch ex- 


aſſure him that his ſafety, honour, and 'greatneſs, 
could only be found in the affections of his people, 


the King's levies, and other warlike preparations, 


carl of Effex joined the army, it amounted to 
' fifteen thouſand men; and the king found it 
neceſſary to decamp from Nottingham, and retire 
into the weſt, It would have been extremely eaſy, 


1 


/ 


and both houſes of parliament, with choſe. who 
|; obeyed their" commands, were declared traitors; 
and till his ſtandard was taken down, they could 


car in parlia- 


preſſions of their fidelity and duty, as ſhould 


and in their ſincere councils. From this period 


were carried on with great expedition. When the 


white | 


— 
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while he lay at Nottingham, or in his retreat 
from thence, for the parliament's forces to have 
diſperſcd the fmall handful of his followers, and 
either to have taken him priſoner, or obliged him 
to quit the kingdom: but this opportunity was 


miſſed, by the too cautious Giſpeſition of the carl of | 


Eſſex, who had not yet received his inſtructions. 
A neglect, occafioned by the fanguine hopes of 
the parliamentary leaders, who, depending on 
the king's unpopular character, and judging the 
fentiments of the fickle vulgar by the liberal 
warmth of, their own feelings, conſidered it as 
impoſſible for him to raiſe a force fuſficient to 
encounter their army; they thought that the 
nobility and gentry would ſoon be weary of main- 
raining the troops already on foot, and that they 
thould thus accompliſh their deſigns, without 
ſpilling the blood of their countrymen. Charles 
was therefore permitted to retreat to Shrewſbury 
without moleſtation. t 

At Wellington, Charlcs' made a rendezvous. of all 
his forccs, and cauſed his military orders to be 
read at the head of cach regiment, and. that he 
might bind himſelf by reciprocal ties, he folemaly 
made the following proteſtation before the whole 
army. | 
« do promiſe in the preſence of Almighty God, 
that as I hope for his bleſſing and protection, that J 


will, to the utmoſt of my power defend and maintain 


the true reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed. in 


the church of England, and, by the grace of God, | 
in the ſame will live and die. 


„ defire that the laws may ever be the meaſure 
of my ede and that the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubject may be preſerved by them with 
the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And if it 


. pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on this army, raiſed 


tor my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me; from the 


preſent rebellion, I do ſolemnly and faithfully | 
promiſe, in the ſight of God, to maintain tha juſt 


privileges and freedom of parliament, and to 
overn to the utmoſt of my power, by the known. 
ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the Kingdom, and, parti- 
eularly, to obſerve inviolably the laws to. which I 
have given my conſent this parliament. Mean- 
while, if this emergence, and the pred neceſſity to 
which I am driven, beget any violation of law, I 
hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man to the 
authors of this war; not to me, who have fo 
earneſtly laboured to 
kingdam. When 1 willingly fail in theſe parti- 
culars, 1 ſhall expect no aid or relief from man, 
nor any protection from above. But in this reſo. 
lution, I hope for the cheerful aſſiſtance of all 


good men, and am confident of the bleſſing of | 


heaven.“ 


At the commencement of che troubles in England, 
the princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons to the un- 


happy Palatine, had made a tender of their ſervice 


to the king, and the former at this time commanded. || 
a body of horſe, which had been ſent to Warceſter, | 


in order to watch the motions. of Eſſex, who was 
marching towards that city. No ſooner had the 
pringe arrived, than he ſaw ſome cavalry of the 
enemy, commanded by colonel Sandys, approach. 
ing the gates. He, and his company, with ad- 
mirable courage and preſence of mind, attacked 
and totally routed them. Sandys and thirty of his 
men, were killed on the ſpot, and a number of the 
olficers taken priſoners. . This trifling ſkirmiſh 
greatly elated the ſpirits of the royaliſts, and im- 


_ preſſed the enemy with a terror of prince Rupert, 


who had given ſuch an early proof of his Extra» 
ordinary courage and 8 After this en- 
gagement the prince threw himſelf into Worceſter; 


but hearing that Eſſex was marching thither with 

his whole army, he quitted it, and retired to Lud- 

low, Charles, on muſtering his army, found he 
| 4 
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relcrve the peace of the | 


rn. * 
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had about ten thouſand men. The earl 
| was general; prince Rupert commangeg ty 


the twenty-ſecond of October the two a 


of .Lingf, 

horſe; Sir Jacob Aſtley the foot; Sir Arthur Al 

the dragoons; and Sir John Heydon the arti}] M 
The lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of at cry. 
of guards, and their ſervants, under the ay, 

of Sir William Killigrew, made another hn 
and always marched with their maſters, Abe 
middle of October the king left Shrewſhury, ane 
directed his march towards London, Tyo d bo 
after his departure Efſex quitted Worceſter, and 5 


rmies were 
The King havin 


within 11x miles of each other, 


received. intelligence that Eflex had advanced % 


Kempton, on the borders of Warwickſhire, drew v 


his army on Edge-hill, about two miles from the 


enemy, and on Sunday the twenty-third gave the 
earl battle. This engagement, which was carried 
on with great bravery on both ſides, laſted til 


night, when both parties claimed the victory. They 


lay under arms all night, but in the mornin 


neither ſide ſeemed inclined to renew the battle. 
Eſſex firſt drew off, and retired to Warwick, and 


the king returned to his former quarters. Five 
thouſand men are ſaid to have been found dead on 


the field of battle; and the loſs of the two armies 


was ſuppoſed to be nearly equal: The carl of 


' Lindley was carried to a barn, and expired before 


his wounds could be dreſſed. The lord Aubigney, 


brother to the duke of Richmond, and Sir Edward 
Verney, the king's ſtandard-bearer, were likewiſe 
killed, as were ſeveral other officers, but none of 


diſtinction, Lord Willoughby, ſon to the earl of 
Lindſey, Sir Thomas Lundsford, Sir Edward 
Stradling, and Sir William Vavaſer, were taken 
priſoners. On the ſide of the parliament the lord 


St. John and colonel Eſſex were killed; and Sir 
William Eſſex, father to the colonel was taken 
priſoner. 


A party of Eſſex's horſe, who had been 
drove off the field in the beginning of the action, 


alarmed the city and parliament with the news of a 
total defeat; but ſoon after expreſſes; arriving from 


the army, aſſured them that their cauſe had received 


but a ſlight check; upon which they aſſumed. the 
merit of a victory, and ordered public thankſgivings 
for the ſame. Charles alſo, on his part, took care 


to diſplay his advantages; though he had few marks 
of victory to boaſt, except the taking of Banbury 
ſome. days after; from whence he continued his 
march, and took. poſſeſſion of Oxford. The royal 
army was again put into motion, and a party of horie 
advanced to Reading, of which Martin had been 
appointed governor by the parliament; at their ap- 
proach. the governor was ſeized. with a ſudden 
panic, and the garriſon ſollowing his example, they 
fled. ta London. Charles, imagining that every 
thing would now yield to him, conducted his whole 
army to Reading, and in a few days advanced to 
Colnbrook. The parliament were alarmed at the 
near. approach of the royaliſts, while their own 
forces lay at a diſtance; and voted an addreſs for a 
treaty. They difpatched the earls of Northumber- 


land and Pembroke, with three. commoners, re- 


queſting his majeſty to fix on ſome convenient 
place for his reſidence near London, till com- 


miſſioners ſhould attend him, with propoſals. for 
healing the preſent unhappy breach between him 
and his parliament. The king named. Windlor, 
and demanded that the garriſon ſhould be with- 
drawn, and his own troops received. into the caſtle. 
In the mean time Ellex, advancing by halty 
marches, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Windſor, Hamp- 
ton, and Acton, and Charles received intelligence 
that he was fortifying himſelf at Brentford. 

council of war being called, it was agreed that 
prince Rupert ſhould attack the parliament's army 
and works at Brentford, which he did with ſuch 


irreſiſtible fury, that notwithſtanding the noble, 


reſiſtance 
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<ttance that was made by the regiryent of Flolles, I was ſo ſtrong, as rendered the deſign abortiys : and 
they were all either drowned, wounded, | or taken on the twenty-ſeventh of April, Fielding was obliged 
"—-ifoners, and prince. Rupert remained maſter of ro ſurrender ;{ but on condition that he ſhould bring 
ie town. The parliament had ſent orders to for- i off all the garriſon with the honours of war, and 
bir all hoſtilities, and had expected the ſame com- 


Rn Mien . in return he was to deliver up all the deſerters. 

tagce kant dde bine; though, no, Ripularions ie (This Jaſt condicion was thoughs ſo ignominjous and 
Ft purpole had been mentione® Hy, their, com- | of ſuch prejudice to the king's intereſt, that Field- 
aiffoncrs; , Loud complaints therefore, were railed 1] ing way, irie by council of war, aud condemned 
K pei 1 a, breach of the treaty then ne- mitteqd this ſentence which was, judged too ſevero. 


Valdes.  Inflamed with reſentmeng, [ Excluſive of the operations hetween the principal 
ind anxious for its on defence, the city marched J armies, which; lay in the centre of Bygland ;--each 
the trained bands in excellent, order, to, reinfaree county, ach, ton nay almoſt; each. family, Was 

E divided Within. 18f ell. and the moſt violent commo- 


17111 


r 


0% dounting (h ypwards of rwenty- four thouſang J ions. agitated the whole, Kingdom. Thraughost 
Ne A Lahe een "Charles was /af this || the winter continual effarin ac den fmadgs by: cagh | 
time preparing. o march,” rowards ae ; bur || party, to. ſux hount its antagonit, . and the royalifts 

of the, eng | rc Fe mor Parts, victorigus,, Ini the north the 
di 00, He chought jt moſt prudent yo rere 1] Jang, Fairtax, commanAegefor Ithecparliamens, and 
| | | oh FF l, of, ewcaſtle- fox the king. The latter 
hee 16 Reading, where he, Kft, 2, good, garr $1] e e eee 
and chen marched with, his army ro %%% "Cumberlande) , 
j6yaliſts im elle north, were, by this time, become || Durhain, and. ſome time alter engaged other 
very” conſſdetable. The, earls. of Newcaſtle, and || counties, ig the fame, affociation.;i.,Figding that 
Curdbirladid' having joined; each. other with dein Farrſzx/anc Horham e making great progre(s.jn 
troops) *cdmpoſed 4 ſmall Amy of eight houfand || the Jourhern parts of. Xorkſhive, be, advanced, with 

Ofc and ber hich were daily inere 15215 57 of Jo! of. four thouſand, men. 3nd.twok, inoſſetſon 

th6fe who corhrhanded' for rhe parliame 7 thole || of York, He attacked the, parliamens's; forces at 
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0 Tork. 
bärts were Unable to cope with, them, elpecigliy ] Tadcaſter, and diſodged them , but his Victory 
after the airival 'of colonel Göring at Neweaſtſe, [| was nat deciſſve. He obtained ſeyeral other in- 
who btought” a füpply of two hundred meu, god 4 conſiderable advantages; the chief, benefit reſulting 
Wantity ot ad munition From, Elolländ. The gart from which. was the eſtabliſhment, of the king 
laden now found means to engage the counties || authority; in all the northern provinces; All chis 
of Norfolk, Saffolk, Eſſex, Cambridge, add che gity, | time the two capital ;armies lay inactive, that, under 
of Norwich, in an affociation, to ſtand by them with ce. king, abou Oxtard and Abington, anda that 
their lives and fortuges; Afcd ehe lord Grey'of Werk, [| under Ellex, about Reading..." The latter, uns about 
received a commiſſion from, Effex, and being autho., this time (Ries by. Six William Waller ; who had 
rized to raiſe forées, was appointed commander jn, [|| taken Wincheſter and Chicheſter, after which. he 
chief in thofe parts. | advanced rowards Glouceſter, which was in à man- 
Ab döcg. The queen having procured a confi 
tale derable ſuppl of artillery, arms and 


1 
1 


— 


|, ner, blockaded by lord Herbert. who; hady levied | 

1 + +: 3 2 os. 

„ derable 1 | e prog gn Wales for the toyal party. 
zmmunition, landed at Burlington-bay from Hol- While Waller, attached the, Welſh en one ſide, a 
land in February, and very ſoon after, ſer, gut fally from Glouceſter made impreſſioa on the other, 
gain in queſt of new, ſuccoyrs, , About this time, Herbert, was - defeated, five: hundred of his; men 
FSſt Hugh ez "who. had the government of, [| killed, a. thouſand, taken priſoners, and he himſelf, 
S$arborough' for the parliament, declared for the I with great difficulty, eſcaped to Oxford. Hereſbrd, 
bing, with türke hundred men of his garriſon; ||| which was a; ſtrong place, and deſended by a con- 
and prince Rupert took the town of Cirenceſter, by. [| ſiderable garriſon, through the cowaxdice,of Price, 
ſtorm ; cut in pieces a whole regiment of the part J the governor, ſurrendered to Waller. . Tewkſbury 
liament's forces, took eleven hundred priſoners, ||| ſhared the ſame fate; and after, theſe, victories he 

about four rbduſand ftand of arms, and the whole, [ made, an attempt upon Worceſter, Which proved 
magazine of che ehemy. The king now hoped - to || unſucceſsful, - Buckinghamſhire. being diſpoſed in 

reſieve the calamities of his people, and recover his [|| favour of the king, Efſex fixed his hegd quarters at ' 

own diſtreſſec fortune by an, equitable peace; for ||| Thamg,, as, he could from thence, gver-awe that 
this purpoſe he propoſed à treaty to the parliament ;, ] county. While be, lay here, ; colonel; Wrrey, a 
to which they conſented; and the earl of Nor. [|| Scotſman, eſerted from the parliament's/Army to 


thumberland, with four members of the lower, [| the king. He informed prince Rupert of xhe diſ- 
houſe came, as commiſſioners, to Oxford. Put the || poſition of the enemy, and perſuaded him to beat 
propoſitions of peace were dictated in ſuch ſtile, SE up their quarters. To convince him of che prado- 
Charles, e nothing could be done to compoſe ticability of this exploit, he offened to go firſt with 
the reigning diſorders, without abſolutely ſacrificing || a. detachment ; which being conſented to, he con- 
his kingly' character, difmiſſed the commiſſioners; [| dugied, ee to part of theſe quarters, where he 
upon which the earl of Effex was ordered, to ad- ||, defeated ſome regiments, and brought a great 
vance with his army to befiege Reading, the gar- [| number, of priſoners; to Oxford. The prince, en- 
rifon of the king which lay neareſt London, 15 at |] couraged by his ſucceſs, complied with his advice 
that time eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength. || in attacking; that part of the army which, lay! at 
He accordingly ſat down before this place, on the ' Thame. | They took à ſtrong., body; of, horſe, with 
fifcenth of April, with an army of eighteen thou- them from, Oxford, and marching all night, by 
and men. The engineers ſeemed very little ac. || break of day. arrived, at Wickham, where they cut. 
quainted with the buſineſs of ſieges. They had, || in pieces two regiments of the enemy and at- 
ever, ſuch advantages by the ſituation of the || tacked another quarter with the ſame ſucceſs, By 
plate, that their cannon played directly into the, [| this time Eſſex had taken the alarm, and detached 
town. Sir Arthur Aſton, the governor, being || part of, his cavalry to engage, the prince till he 
wanded, colonel Fielding ſucceeded to the com- could come up with the infantry. On their 
mand, "and ſoon after the towh was found to be no [| arrival, the prince charged; them with ſuch; im- 
G in a condition of defence, and though IJ petuoſity, that they betook themſelves to flight, 
E ole approached with an intention of obliging I after having loſt ſome Gab beſt officers, among 
| John 


te raiſe the ſiege, the diſpoſition of. the enemy | whom * the celebrated: ampden, ee 
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nt 6f the war, had' äcted as 
colonel of a regiment, and proved in {many en- 
coders; that his courage wus equal to his other 
extraordinary endowments-. . e 2 victory 


br 
tpoke' in ſüch high terms of the 6800 


effect (helr 1 0. Alarmed at theſe proceedings, 


at fone dſtunce with a cohfſde fable ſupply.” Ruth- 


y 


bictory el Which de hald already affuret" hinhſete. 
115 leit to brig the/ffair 


armies met at Bra- 


when” that town was taken, tie, With great difficulty, | 
aud almoſt atone, eſctiped to Plymouth.” Stämfpfd | 


retire8;. and diftribured” his” forties into Plymouth 
and Exeter; till about the middle of May, when 
having aſlembled a don ech of near ſeyen 
thoufand men, well ſupplied” W provi- 
flons, und ammunition, he advanced”. upon the 
royaliſto, who were not half his number, and were 


* 


oppreſſed by every kind of” neceffiry.”” He en- 


eamped'or the top of à hill near Stratton, and de- 
tached Sir George Chudleigh, with twelve Hundred 
cavalry, to ſurprire the ſheriff” of the county at 
Bodmin ! The Corniſh loyaliſts reſolved to attack 
the fave # in four diviſions, "One was commanded 

y lord Mohut and Sir Ralph Hopton; another by 

r evil Granville and Sir John Berkley; a rhird 


Baſſet aud Goclolphin. They preſſed as many 


different ways up the hill with the utmoſt vigour, ||| that the aſſailants were repulſed with conſiderable 


which their enemies as ohſtinately defended. The 
battle continued with very deubtful ſucceſs, till word 
was brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh 
army, that their ammunition was ſpent to four 
harrels of powder. They then agreed to advance 
without firing till they ſhould reach the top of the 
hill. The courage of the officers Way ſo well ſe. 
conded by the ſoldiers, that they forced the enemy 
on all ſides to give way; and major general Chud- 
leigh being taken priſoner, the parliamentatians 
were ſoon put to the rout, and the royaliſts took 
poſſeſſion ob their canhon and camp. The carl of 
Stamford retired with precipitation to Exeter, and 
Fir George Chudleigh took the ſame route from 


Bodmin; as fooh as he was informed of the eurl's 
N oo at or Dragent 
The weſt being the moſt important ſcene of ac- 
tion, now drew the attention of both Charles 
and che patliament. The marquis of Hertford 
prince Maurice, were ſent by the king with: 


1 


[| the garriſon confiſted'of tw thi 
foot, one regiment of horſe, and another of dra» 
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whom he camel ts relieve, attacked Walle 
| ory victory, 


* 
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ſkirmiſſes the to armies met on the TI 
| at" Lanfdown” near Bath, and fought a ©: July 
battle, with great loss an boch ſides, bur gc. ÞObed 
neither“ It was' now reſolved that 17 * 
| prince Maurice ſhould march ip Oxford uit de 
cavalry,” procure a. Fein forvettidne | from the he 
and returh' immediately to the relief of hg fg 
by Which means they would be enable ic h 
lad agitnit Waller, who having received fete 
tdditivns tc His army, much ſurpalſed the royal | 
| it. nabe, No ſooner were they gone. ien 
Wallet, confident of taking their infant ry, 1 an 
the parliament, that their work was done, and Fa 
his next letter ſhould inform them of the numb! 


| But before Hertford 
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2 


and quality of the priſoners. 
and the prince could. reach Oxford, th | 


EE uw | k | + » 
Which his army in the weſt. was reduced, and 4 


ced, and dif 

pitched à confiderible* My of hoe ebb 
otrimaid of 16rd "Wilmot, to.” their, ale 
Wallet drew up on Roundway-down, and advanced 
with his horſe 10 efigage Wilmor, and prevent his 
joining, the infantry. He was receiyed with great 
Valor by the, royalifts,, who, alter. a ſharp cogage. 
wet, put the parhamentariarfs to the rout; and 
Waller, with a 110 horſe, eſcaped to Briſtol, Wil. 
mot then, ſeizing their cannon, joined the: frienk 
Land i, 75A lern in- 
fatitry With redoubled courage, and obtained a com- 
At this time the queen returned 10 


f 


— 
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a. 


*ngtand With a freſh ſupply of men and money; of 
| wn Bite received intelligence, left Thain, 
| Ayleſbuty, where he had hitherto. lain, and marched 


to London. The, king, freed from this enemy, ſent 
bis army, under prince Rupert, weſtward ; and. by 


| | its conjunction with the Corniſh troops, a very for. 
nced upon the 


midabſe force, for numbers, as well as reputation 


| and: valour was compoſed. | Having reduced Bath, 
they now marched to form the liege of Briſtol, of 
1 which Fiennes, ſon to lord e 


vas governor, and 
uland five hundred 


; goons. *, It was reſolved by prince Rupert to ſtorm 


the city. Accordingly the Corniſh, men, in three 


| diviſions, attacked the welt-ſide' with amazing reſo- 


J lution.” The middle diviſion had already mounted 
by Slanning' and Trevannion; and the fourth by 


the wall, but ſo great was the diſadvantage of the 
ground, and fo brave the reſiſtance of, the bach 
= 

both of officers and private men. The aſſault on 
; the prince's ſide, was conducted with equal courage 
| and loſs, but with better ſucceſs. At length Waſh- 
ington, with a ſmall party,, finding, a place in the 
curtin weaker than the reſt, broke in, and ſoon 
made way for the horſe to follow, The, ſuburbs 
was now gained ; but the'entrance to the town was 
; ſtil more difficult, and by the loſs already ſuſtained, 
; as well as by the profpect of farther danger, every. 
one was extremely diſcouraged ; when to the great 
ſurprize and joy of the royaliſts, the city beat a parley, 
and ſurrendered, after obtaining leave to march out 
with their arms and baggage; but their cannon,. 


| ammunition, and colours, they were obliged to leave, 


behind them. Fiennes was aftcrwards tried by a 
court martial, found guilty of cowardice, and con- 
demned to loſe his head: this ſentence, was, how- 
ever, remitted, _ 80 | 


As yet the king had ſubſiſted his forces by con- 
tributions and aſleflinents, _ or by loans, and vo- 
luntary preſents from all parts of England; but the 

ſupplies, including thoſe brought him by the queen, 
were ſtill very diſproportionable to his preſſing ne- 
ceſſities. The acquiſition of Briſtol theretore was of 
the utmoſt advantage to him, for prince Rupert 
ſcized all the ſhips in which the moſt wealthy citl- 
zens of that place had embarked their riches, with 
a view of conveying them to London. The king 
went to Briſtol, where he received the news. of the 


ſurrender 


* 
8 


4 +4 the earl of Caernarvon: 
« of. Dorcheſter to the von: 
ſurrende or two after, Portland, Weymouth, and 


r likewiſe ſubmitted ;-'ſo that the royal 


ty, before the concluſion of the ſummer, were | 


7. N 115 4 | $94 7 
Mon: of all the weſtern counties, from the 
9 5 the moſt weſtern: point of Cornwall, 


except a few 

ked vp: N. 
jn any of the nort 
gers © 


the wo parties ; many of the wealthier and more 
creditable citizens favoured the king's cauſe; and 


| the entry, f f | Ry | 
= 10 der firſt appearance of the royal army, 'to 


theſe counties for the king. Theſe favourable | 
Ades indiented that the moſt ſpeedy method 


garriſoned places which were cloſely 
Nor was there any army in the field, 
hern counties, even to the bor- 
Scotland, to oppoſe that of the king. 
19 fates was at this time greatly divided between 


— i; 


in the aſfociated counties, were 


of putting an end to the civil war, was for Charles 


to march 


counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. But this/favour- 


able opportunity was loſt; from a reſolution of a 


council of war held at Briſtol, where it was deter- 


mined, that tHe weſtern army ſhould be ſent back | 
to protect the loyaliſts in their reſpective counties, 
and the ſiege of Glouceſter ſnould be undertaken 
king's affairs, than this reſolution. A few days 


after che ear! of *Newcaſtle fat down before Hull, 
where the lord Fairfax, alter ſeveral repeated de- 
feats, had taken refuge. He defended the place 
with great bravery and conduct for ſeveral weeks; 
though attacked with the gieateſt vigour. At laſt 


the beſieged made a furious ſally, and after à very 


obſtinate diſpute, drove the beſiegers from their 
trenches; and ſeized all their artillery. The ſame 
day another part of Newceaſtle's army, under the 
command of lord Widdrington, was routed at 
Horncaſtle, by the earl of Mancheſter, aſſiſted by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell. In the 
mean time the king marched to the fatal ſiege of 
Glouceſter, and on the tenth of Auguſt ſat down 
before that city with an army of eight thouſand 
horſe and ſoot. As ſoon as intelligence of this 
ſiege arrived in London, the conſternation of the 
inhabitants was as great as if the enemy was already 


at their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts 


threatened the parliament with immediate ſubjec- 
tion: the factions and diſcontents among themſelves 
in the city, and throughout the neighbouring 
counties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion, 
or inſurrection. A cry for peace was renewed, and 
with more violence than ever. Crowds of women, 
- with a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the 
kouſe, and were ſo clamorous and importunate, 
that orders were given to diſperſe them ; and ſome 
females were killed in the fray. Bedford, Holland, 


and Conway, had deſerted the parliament, and re- | 


ow to Oxford: Clare and Lovelace had followed 
m. 


non, and exhorted the parliament to make peace. 


e upper houſe accordingly ſent down terms of: || 


accommodation more moderate than had hitherto 
inſiſted on. It even paſſed by a majority 
among the commons, that theſe: propoſals ſhould 
tranſmitted to the king. The zealots were now 
alarmed ; a petition againſt peace was framed in the 
. ty, and preſented by Pennington' the mayor, 


Multitudes attended him, and renewed all rheir | 


former menaces againſt the moderate party. The: 
Pulpits thundered out anathemas againſt all who 
deſerted the' oh cauſe; and rumours were fpread, 
that twenty thouſand Iriſh had landed and deſigned 


to murder every proteſtant. The majority was 


again turned for war; and all thoughts of pacifica- 
tion being laid aſide, every preparation was made 


or reſiſtance,” and for the immediate relief of 


. 


— 


at the head of his army directly to London, 
and detach the earl of \ Newcaſtle 'to "ſecure the 


Northumberland had retired to his coun-' # 
try ſeat ; Eſſex himſelf ſhewed extreme difſatisfacs | 


| baffled every attempt of the royaliſts with courage 
and capacity. By continued {allies' he attacked 


conſiderable time longer againſt the enemy. The 


under his command, But they were principally 


were ordered to be ſhut, and every man expected, 
| with the utmoſt anxiety, the event of that impor. 


| Ayleſbury, where the general rendezvous was ap- 
and reinforcements from the aſſociated counties, 


he found himſelf at the head of eight thouſand in- 
| fantry, and about half chat number of horſe, With 


** 5 15 ht R 7 a 2 een ne 
Glouceſter, on which all the hopes of parliament 
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; he joined him the ſame day, In conſequence of 
' the advantages enjoyed by Charles, he muſt, had 
| he known how to preſerve them, have been vie- 


| a 


der his command the citizens and garriſon, all of 
them ambitious of acquiring the crown of ma rtyrdom, 


them in their trenches, and gained ſudden advati= 
tages over them.” By diſputing every inch Of 
glound: he tepreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their 
courage; elated by former fucceſſes. His garriſon, 
however,” was reduced to the laſt extremity, and he 
conſtantly, from time to time, informed the parlia- 
ment, that unleſs ſpeedily: relieved, it would be 
impoſſibſe for him in his extreme want of pro- 
viſions and ammunition, tö deſend the place for any 
patliament, in order to repair their declining con- 
dition, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence, 
now exertec their whole power and Authority. 
They voted that an army ſhould be levied under 
Sir William Wafer, whom, notwithſtanding his 
misfortunes, they loaded with extraordinary careſſes. 
Having aſſociated in their cauſe thè counties of 
Hertford, Effex, ' Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gabe the earl of 
Mancheſter a commiſſion to be general of the 
aſſociation, and appointed an army to be levied 


ſolicitous that the atimy of Eſſex, on hom their 
whole fortune depended, ſhould be put if a condt- 
tion of marching againſt the king. They engaged 
the city to ſend four regiments of its militia to the 
relief of Glouceſter In the mean time all the ſhops 


tant enterprize. On the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, 
Eſſex began his march from Hounſlow-heath to 


pointed; and being there joined by the lord Grey, 


this army he continued his march by Brackley, 
though conſiderably incommoded by a party 
of the king's horſe, detached on purpoſe to 
harraſs him with ſlight ſkirmiſhes. 'He, however, 
proceeded with great expedition, and the king's 
forces abandoning their works at his approach, he 
entered Glouceſter in triumph, when the garriſon 
was reduced to the laſt extremity. After ſupplying 
the city with proviſions and ammunition, and re- 
inforcing the garriſon, he marched to Tewkſbury, 
whence he made a ſudden motion to Cirenceſter; 
where he ſurprized two regiments of loyaliſts, and 
ſeized a large quantity of proviſions prepared -fot 
the king's army. He then took his route through 
the northern parts of Wiltſhire, and marched 
twenty miles before the King was informed of his 
motions. | Prince Rupert was immediately detached 
after-him in order to intercept / his march, till the 
king 'ſhould come up with the reſt of the army. 
This general overtook the carl as he was marching 
over Aubourn-chaſe, with an intention of reaching 
Newbury. A ſharp ſkirmiſh (enſued. Prince Ru- 
pert charged Eſſex with ſuch fury, that his army 
was put into great diſorder. Eſſex took up his 
quarters at Hungerford :. the marquis de la Vieu- 
ville, a French officer; who ſerved as a volunteer; 
being killed in this action, „ OT HOG F494: 

Prince Rupert continued his march towards New- 
bury, but found the king had prevented him by 
two · hours, and poſted himſelf near the town; where 


torious; but his officers had ſo great a/eontempr for 
| the 


* 
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A ecken he ſeems tO have dreaded the proſper- 
ous; ſuceſs In pe 
enemy z and among his intimate friends, often after 


a, deep ſilence, and frequent ſighs, he would, with 
a ſad accent reiterate the word peace. In excuſe | 


for the too free expoſing his perſon, which ſeemed 
incompatible with the office of ſecretary of ſtate, he 
alledged, that it became him to be more active than 


other men in all hazardous enterprizes, leſt his im- 
patience lor peace might be ſtigmatized with the 


name of cowardice or puſillanimity. He fell a vic- 
tim to the cauſe. he had undertaken to defend in the 
thixty-fitth year, of his age. Their troops were now 
ut into winter-quarters on account of the advanced 
caſon of the year, and particularly the loſs ſuſtained 
by both parties in the battle of Newbury. 
At this time count d' Harcourt, a prince of the 
houſe of Lorraine, and one of the greateſt gene- 
rals of the age, was ſent by the court of France, 
penetrated by the helpleſs ſituation of Charles, as 
ambaſſador to England, to offer the mediation. of 
France, for, compoſing the differences between the 
king and the parliament. He came firſt to London 


duct to the king, which | was. readily granted. On 
the eighteenth of October, they entered the city, of 


n. where the king then reſided, and three 
ays after had a public audience in the great hall | 
at Chriſt church, where the king and queen, re- |}. victories, 
ceived him with great ſtate and magniſicence. But || 


finding himſelf unable to effect a reconciliation, af- I king ordered: Ormond, who was entirely devoted 


ter ſtay ing a few months in England, he returned to 
France, 4 v8, 


It was now that the puritans, who bad acquired 


a. mqjority.an_both houſes, entered into a league 
F . 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


* 
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the city, and ſent to. Edinburgh, according to. an 


three months ſervice were alſo to be allowed thirt 


1 ſeek aſſiſtance from the- pr eſbyterians of, Scotland, 


| the, Engliſh, under lord, More, Sit» William St. 


n --_ 


their forces at home, while che proteſtant inbab 
tants were at full leiſure to repine at their fruitleſs 


after deſerted to the parliament. | At the ſame ume 


wisb, Scotland, and ſiened the famous covey.” 
of that people, By this covenant, . 
{cribers, bound ahemſelyes to ſupport: the ref 
religion in che three Kingdoms; to eftabliq, 
uniformity. of doctrine, and diſcipline; to erg 
e b Ogio. %% maintain the priyile 58 : 
the parliament and people; to defend, his mY el a 
perfon and authority, in the ;preferyation * 
fence of the true religion and liberty 3 
kingdom : to ſdiſeoyer and puniſh incendigries ,.. 
malignants : and to eſtabliſn a: firm peace yy 
union to all poſterity; to renounce neutrality 3 
ręſiſt zemptatjon: to repent of their ſing, Amend 
their lives, and ta vie with each other jn; the gro 
work hof reſarmation. The covenant itſelt 1 4 
read in St, Margaret's church at Weſtminſter i 
preſence of þpth, houſes, y whom is. was ſubſerip, 
ed, and the commons ordered it ſhould be acknow. 
ledged by all perſons living under their Juriſdiction; 
An hundred thouſand pounds were borrowed of 


agreement made. with, the Scots, who, after the fir 


thouſand pounds per month, while they were aflig. 
ing the parliament. nl 81 
Vhile theſe were indu 


| , OnFes bt 3 Ft; il 
ced by their, diſtreſſes to 


Charles had recourſe to the papiſts in Ireland, where 
the rebellion ſtill continued. In mny nencounters 


Leger, Sir Frederic Hamilton, and others, had 
routed the Iriſh and returned in triumph to Dublin, 
The rebels raiſed the, ſiege of. Drogheda, after the 
garriſon had made an; obſtinate dafence, Ormond 
had! obtained: two complete victories at Kilruſh and 
Raſs, and had brought relief, to all the .forts that 


| were: beſieged in different parts of the kingdom, 


Let the moſt common neceſſaries of liſe were 
wanted by the victotidus army; for the Lriſh, in 
their rage againſt the Britiſh planters, had laid waſte 
the whole kingdom; and even moſt of the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin had come to England, to eſcape 
ſtarving there. By the intereſt and authority of 
Ormond, the juſtices and council of Ireland were 
fallen into an entire dependente on the king. 
Parſons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, who ap- 
peared to be of the oppoſite party, had been re. 
moved, and Charles e thai places: by 
others better affected to his ſetvice. In obedience - 
to orders tranſmitted: fram the king, à committee 


of the Engliſh: houſe of commons, which had been 


ſent over 50 Ireland, in order to conduct the affairs 
of that kingdom, had been excluded the council. 


This, with the great difficulty under which the 


parliament. themſclves lahoured, rendered them- 
ſelves unwilling to ſend. ſupplies to an army, 
which, though engaged in a cauſe much favoured by 
them, was commanded. by their declared enemies. 


Charles, in arder to obtain ſupplies of men from 


that kingdom, ſent orders to Ormond and the 


juſtices, ro conclude, for a year, a ceſlation of 


hoſtilities, with the council; of Kilkenny, by whom 


the Iriſh papiſts were governed, and to leave both 


ſides in poſſeſſion of their preſent advantages. 
Thus the Iriſh rebels, who, on all ſides, had re- 


treated before the Engliſn troops, obtained free 


aud addreſſed! himſelf to bath houſes for a ſafe con- liberty to enjoy, with impunity, the habitations and 


4095 of the exiled proteſtants, to ſtrengthen them- 
elves by conſederacies abroad, and to increale | 


After the ceſſation of hoſtilities, there 
being little occaſion: for the army in Ireland, the 


to him, to ſend over conſiderable bodies of troops to 
England; but ſome of them having imbibed while 
in Ireland a reſentment, againſt the catholics, ſoon 


man 
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Du, Iciſh,papiſts being alſo brought over, joined {| ſtrong garriſon, N e the Tyne in order to 
rag al army in England, where they continued to I force the camp of the carl of Newcaſtle, who lay at 
| Durham, with an army of fourteen thouſand wen. 


WW; 


* 
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danmit the ſame. cruelties and diſorders to which 
0 * 1 


ney had been accuſtomed. This, ſome time after, I Newcaltie fearing, to be ſhut up between two armies, 
14 ed the parliament to paſs a vete, that no retired at their approach, and Leven, the Scotch 


ter ſhould be given them in battle. But. eneral, joined his troops to thoſe of lord Fairfax. 
We Rupert, by making ſame. repriſals, ſoon put |] This junction being completed, they inveſted York, 

15 to this. Charles, in order to prepare for the where the royal army had taken ſhelter,, But the 
f fling campaign, ſummoned all the members of || Scotiſh and parliamentary forces not being ſufficient 
2 \ houſe, who, adhered. to his intereſt, and thus J to beſiege in form ſo large a city, divided by a _riyer, 
engeavoured. 40 take advantage of the name of a || they contented themſelves with forming a kind of 
" lcaraenſ- His houſe of , peers was pretty full, I blockade; and affairs remained for ſome time ig a 
und contained twice as many members as voted at kind of ſuſpence between theſe oppoſite armies. 
Weſtminſter; but his houſe of commons did not ]] Nor were the other parts of the Kingdom free frem 
conſiſt of above one hundred and forty, which did [| the calamities of civil war; lord Hopton was, de- 
not exceed half of the other houſe of commons. || feated by general Waller, at Alresford, in Kent; 
Among the other evils naß wenn theſe domeſtic || arid, on the other hand, prince Rupert gained a 
wars, was the introduction of an exciſe. The par- ſignal victory over. the parliamentary, forces who 
lament at Weſtminſter having; voted an exciſe on || had formed the ſiege, of Newark, under the com- 

| | mand of lord Willoughby and Sir John Meldrum. 


By this victory the prince preſerved. a free commu- 


vine, beer, and other commodities'; that at Oxford 
ſollowed their example, and conferred à like reve- I By this \ preſer ved a tree commu 
Van! nication, between the northern and ſouthern coun- 
ties. After this the prince attacked Liverpool, and 


aue on the King. The parliament at Weſtminſter 
ſoon reduced the town. Here he received à letter 


paſſed an ordinance, commanding all the inhabi- 
tants.of Longon, and its vicinity, to retrench a meal 4 1o' uce town, Here he received a letter 
a week, and to pay the value of it for the ſupport of || from the, king, preſſing. him to relieve York, the | 
the public cauſe. On the other hand, the parlia- || ſiege of Which as now. began by the united forces 
ment at Oxford granted the king a hundred. thou. || of Leven, Fair ax, and Mancheſter. On the ap- 
ſand pounds, to be raiſed by loans from ſuch per- | proach of prince Rupert the parliamentary generals 

| . II raifed the ſiege, and drew up their forces on Mark-. 
„„ Ihe Earl of Eſſex having received || ton-moor, reſolving to prevent the junction of the 
Dien f | f EF x : revent .tne junction ot 
A, D. 194% a letter ſubſcribed by the prince of || royaliſts. But prince Rupert approached the town, 
Wales, the duke of York, and forty-three noble- || by marching on the other ſide of the Ouſe, and 
men, wherein he was intreated to uſe his beſt endea- || joined the troops under the command of the earl, 
yours for reſtoring, peace to the kingdom, and to || now created marquis of Newgaſtle. . Having com- 
promote that happy end with thoſe by whom he was || pleted this junction, the marquis endeavoured. to 
employed: this gentleman, though much diſſatisfied |] perſuade him, that he ought, to . be. ſatisfied with 
1 8. conduct of the parliament; though appre- || the preſent advantage, and leave the enemy, now. 
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ſons as lived, within his quarters. 


y their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual 


henſive of the extremes to which they were lahouring || preatly diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſcouraged 
to extend their meaſures; though willing to agree to | b 8, te 1 
any reaſonable accommodation; was yet more anxi- || diſſentions which had taken place among them. 
ous. to diſcharge the truſt repoſed in him. He || But the prince, whoſe martial diſpoſition was not 
therefore replied, . that as the paper ſent to him was J ſufficiently tempered with prudence, nor ſoftened by 
neither addreſſed, to the boulla of parliament, nor I politeneſs, pretending. a . poſitive order from the 
acknowledged the authority of that alſembly, he 1 5 without deigning to conſult with Newcaſtle, 
could not, by any means, lay it before them. Like ||| | whoſe great merit and ſervices deſerved much better 
propoſals were repeated by the king during the ſea- ||| treatment, gave immediate orders for a, general 
ſon of inaction; but al ways met with the ſame deni- I] battle, and drew out the army to Marſton-moor. 
al from Eflex. In order to make another attempt I The victory was obſtinately diſputed between the 
towards a treaty, the king ſent a letter to the lords moſt numerous armies that were ever engaged - 
and commons of parliament convened at Weſtmin- || during the whole courſe of theſe wars; nor were the 
ſer ; but as he 40 17 5 it, the lords and e reply different in N75 man Fifty 
commons convened at Oxford, and expreſſed. his de- || thouſand Britiſh troops were led to mutual ſlaugh- 
155 that all 15 bade e might een the 95 Ty long carried on n 9 
ale) meet in a free and full aſſembly; the parlia- || moſt, fury. upert, who commanded the right 
yea, Sing the concluſion he intended 0 draw || wing of the 10 falt was oppoſed to Cromwell, 45 
1 2] W TOI 95 1 x upon 55 er 25 Hh bade Froope of e 
e ee ee e ee 
W » would not acknowledge || animated by zeal, and confirmed by the moſt. rigid mn 
o houſes as a free parliament. During thele|]| diſcipline. After an obſtinate conteſt, the cavalty 
Foe we Peace the e Be. ud the {| of the royaliſts gave Way, and the ad ene 
nature. He was a perſon as much hated by next to them were borne down, and put to flight. 
1 party, as reſpected by the other. He was con- Neycaſtle's regiment alone, reſolute 10 conquer or 
17 55 8 as a victim to national liberty; II periſh, obſtinately kept their ground, and main 
RIAL 2 ra he was repreſented as the principal || tained, by the dead bodies of their fellow ſoldiers, 
art 32 wy the miſerics the nation had ſuffered || the ſame order into which they had at firſt been 
9 c 10 war : it was added, that his death was [| ranged. In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
pen de dee bee erm e 
1 ught themſelves obliged ' through the royaliſts, and trantported by the fury of 
10 dunn to pay the debts he had contracted, 128 1 1 ſoon reached bet victorious ſriends, and 
15 mare en crimes be what they may, it is cer- I alſo engaged in the purſuit of the enemy. But this 
18 255 8520 * once ſtudied to improve his own! [| 10 55 f dane 15 der who, commanged 
On the, nineteenth. of January the Scots eittered his 4 1 5 Bp apt . hg. g 3 
ngland. with, an army of cightten thouſand. fr, laments caraley, threw cham Taro libro. Fong 
and three che e.g, 04 Elgnteen thouſand K order, Puled | 
hundred. tach mud Norſe, and between five and e chem upon their, aun infarury, aud routed, the 
bruary, tk, agoons. On the twenty: ſecond of Fe- whole Wing. But when ready: to ſeige on their 
in Kana dre Nic e i e carriage and 1 50 1 be perceived Cromyell, ho 
de, 4 d en WHICH, Wap dftended R | 8 returned from, the purſuit, of the A 
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wing. Both ſides were not a little ſurprized to find 
that they muſt again renew the combat for that 
victory, which each of them thought they had al- 
ready obtained. The front of the battle was di- 


realy changed, catch atmy occupying the very 


round which had been poſſeſſed by the other at 
e beginning of the day. This ſecond onſet was 
i hs deſperate and furious at the beginning ; but | 
after the utmoſt efforts of courage exerted by both 
Parties, victory declared in favour of the parliament. ; 
[The prince's train of artiflery was taken, and his 
"whole army drove off the field of battle. Ihe 
royalifts loſt ſix thouſand men, half of whom fell 
in the battle. But this was not the only misfortune. | 
The marquis of Newcaſtle ſtill refenting the | 
havghty behaviour of prince Rupett, took ſhipping * 


at Scatborovgh, and retired to the continent, where 
be continued rill the reſtoration. ' Confotinded at 


his late defeat, prince Rupett, with the remains of 


his army, fetired into Lancaſhire, abandoning York | 
to its fate, 'Which was, a few days after, delivered up C 
(| the two houſes, ever Jealous of the king, thought 


to the parliament's forces by Glenham the deputy 
governor. Fairfax 0 vagal v4 entered the place, 
edle it with a ſtrohg gartiſo 

edi army in that quarter, then watching 


the Scoteh army marched to the northward to meet 


n, and detached a | 
thouſand horſe into Lancafhire, to reinforce the {|| engage them to demand the original from the 
ian | French agent. '*Nor did they conceive theniſelyes 

e motions of prince Rupert. At the ſame time ||| 


| Cropedy-bridge, and were divided only by i 
| narrow channel of the Charwell. The net gl le 
king marched towards Daventry ; and Walle de 
dered a large detachment to croſs the brid 4 _ 
attack the rear of the royaliſts ; but they 8 d 
pulſed, routed, and chaſed to a conſiderable gi 
tance. ' Diſcouraged by this blow, Waller, tr un 
; Fg deſert jp great numbers; and the Wa 
t ht he might fately leave them, and! 
attach Eflex, Raben fo the weftward. 1 
Ihe engagement at Cropedy- bridge being ove 
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the king drew up a meſſage for peace, addr 

both houſes of parliament, and cauſed Lee | 
to be ſent to the carl of Eſſex, by the marquis of 
1 Hertford, in order to be communicated to the parlia. 
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| commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to repair to 


there was ſome artifice toncealed in ſending them 


houſes of parſiament; and therefore imagined, that 


the eatl of Calender, then coming to join them with the king had reſerved to himſelf the power of de- 


ten thouſand additional forces. As ſoon as this 


ſduth. 
being compleated, the generals wete ordered to | 


march with their combined forces towards Oxford, 
and if the king ſhould have taken refuge in that city, ||, 


to inveſt it immediately, that they might finiſh the ' 


war at a ſingle blow. The, king, apprized of his 


danger, left the place, paſſed the parliament's forces 
'un;wticed, and directed his march towards Wor- 


ceſter. The condition of Charles was now con- q 


ſidered as deſperate, and would certainly have been 
To, had be not been preferved by rhe differences, 
which, fortunately for him, fubſiſted between Eſſex 
and Waller the former taking upon himſelf the ex- 
peditlon into the weft, which had been allotted to 
the latter. Waller complained loudly of Eſſex, for 
having thus uſurped his command, and produced. 
his orders from the committee of the parliament. | 
Dut Effex was abſolute, and even threatened to try 
Waller, by a council of war, if he did nor obey his 
orders, and purſue the king immediately. While 
this debate continued, Charles gained two days 
march, and reached Worceſter: dat fearing to de 
ſhit up in that city by Waller, who was now ad- 
vanced tb 'Eveſham, he retreated with his army to 
'Bewdly, under pretence of reaching 'Shrewſbury, 
\where it was practicable for him to have joined 
prince Rupert, Waller, 'who expected a conſider- 
able teinforcement, moved towards Broomſgrove 
and KNiddetminſter, extending his quarters to the 
eaſtward til} he got berween Chartes and Shrewſ⸗ 
"bury. This way the very thing the king deſired; 
he immediately returned to Worcelter and thence 
'to 1 reak ing down all the bridges as he 
paſſtd. By this means he left Waller two days 
niarch behind him, im a heavy country. Upon his 
; rein ths Eveſham, he puniſhed ſome of the ma- 
: 0 fort their ſo 'readily admitting 
that place; and mirched the ſame day towards 
* Camibden.' Ftom this town he wrote to His friends 
ut We for a reinforcement, and immediately 
murched pb Waller, hoping to be ſoon in a 
Condition of meeting him in the open field; and 
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nt dccordingly joined in a ſew hours, by his in- 
"fantry andartiltery from Oxford. June the twenty. 


| 


N 


| 


| 
| 


Waller into 


hinth,” the” two armies approached each other at 
ATOP OLE ; ; 


5 


junction was finiſhed, they attacked and took. by ||| 
ſtorm the town of Newcaftle. 3 || | . as 

The king's affairs wore a different aſpett in the 3 declared in the prbclamation he had pub. 
The two armies under Eſſex and Waller [! 


e Big did not acknowledge them for the true 


days after he gained another victory near Aber- 


: ; : directly into 
deen, took that city, and marched 1 5 15 an 


important ſervices, With a mere handful of meb, 
and very little aſſiſtance from England. parts 
good fortune of the 7 0 1070 aut 
more than balanced this ſucceſs © Monmouth 
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as ſurrendered to Sir John Meldrum, 

rliament having 
1 he Pn] Mancheſter and Cromwell to march 
with their recruited forces from che caſtern aſſo- 
wi don: and after joining their armies to thoſe 
i; Waller and Middleton, to offer the king battle. 
Acconliagly, after joining theſe different corps, 


y vigor 
e Chandra had poſted his forces; and by that 


ered; Ne 
wo vere ph of the Engliſh. Eſſex's 
ſoldiers, exhorting one another to repair their 
broken honour, 
withiel, made 


an,” impetuous aſſault upon the 


cannon loſt in Cornwall, he embraced; them with 
tears of joy. Though the king's troops defended 
themſelves wirh grrat  valour, they were over- 
| powered; | 
ir relief, and prevented a total overthrow. 

The king perceiving himſelf unable to renew the 
battle, leſt his cannon in Dennington caſtle, near 
Newbury, and retreated immediately to Walling+ 
ford, and from thence to Oxford. There prince 
Rupert, and the earl of Northampton, joined him 
vith conſiderable bodies of cavalry, Strengthened: 
by this reinforcement, he yentured to advance 


Newbury a ſecond time the ſcene | 


f 


: 
! 


armed again the forces of 
from intending to introduce popery, and to per- 
ſuade the peopſe to ſubmit to the ancient Aitieline 
of the church. He declared in the moſt: ſolemn. 
terms, that he had never been an enemy. to, the 
5 Inſtitution of parliament, though he could by no 
oufly attacked the king at Neybury. 


. 8 ge ||. virtues, but who had unfartunately ;imbibed!-prin. 
wyaliſts: and having recovered, fome of their bibed 
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h was taken by colonel Maſſey, and 1 preparations 


1 
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and revenge their diſgrace at: Leſt- 


country. He ſhewed himſelf unacquainted with 
the ſimplicity, charity, and meeleneſs of the Goſpel j - 
nor had he any other rule to judge of mans 
and the night came very ſeaſonably to 


underſtanding, than the follies of mingled pride 
and ſuperſtition. This prelate is the only individual 


towards the enemy, now employed in the ſiege of l 


Dennington caſtle. Eſſex, who had been detained: | 


by ſickneſs, had not joined the army ſince his 
misfortune in Cornwall. Mancheſter, who had 
now the command, though his forces were much 
ſuperior to thoſe of the king, declined an engage- 
ment, and rejected Cromwell's advice, who earneſtly 
preſſed him not to neglect ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity of finiſhing the war. The king's army 


therefore braught off their cannon from Denning- 
ton caſtle, in the face of the enemy; while Charles 


enjoyed the ſatisfaction of exciting between Man- 
cheſter and Cromwell the ſame animoſities which 
before exiſted between Waller and Eſſex. © ' 
This winter, Laud, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, 
was condemned and brought to the ſcaffold. The 
houſe of commons, engaged in enterprizes of 
greater importance, had for three years ſound 
no leiſure to finiſh his impeachment. He was 
accuſed of high treaſon in endeavouring to ſubvert 
the fundamental laws, and of other high [crimes 
and miſdemeanors. Prynne, the lawyer, who had 
been proſecuted by Laud with ſuch tyranny and 
Cruelty, was a member in this parliament, and 
carried on the proſecution - with great animoſity 
and bitterneſs; and Laud now experienced from 


this exaſperated ſufferer, the ſame rigour with | 


which he had "treated others; the. ſame unjuſt 
ſeizing of papers, not only to prove the fact of 
which he was already accuſed, but to frame others, 
and deprive him of the neceſſary materials of 
defence. His behaviour through this tedious trial, 
which laſted twenty days, did great honour to 
his temper, and his maſterly defence gave ſuffi- 
cient proof of his great abilities. Laud in vain 
ne the king's pardon ſent from Oxford. 
Both houſes declared it of no effect. Being con- 
demned to ſuffer as a common felon, he pleaded 
the ſanity of his character, his former / ſituation 
in life, the -offices he had held, and hoped he 
ſhould not be ſubjected to the ignominious puniſh- 
ment denounced againſt him. But ſuch: was the 
3 8 the commons againſt his paſt con. 
» NAT, his iti ; I | 

8105 petition was with great reluctance 
«1th of January, 3644-5, without any other fa- 
vour than to have one of his eftocilalhzcto attend 
im, in the company of two divines appointed by 
Parliamens, ,and to have his ſentence altered from 


He was ſentenced to ſuffer death on the 


"ging and quartering, into beheading. In his 


the martyr, who ever ſuffered death by the hands 
of the executioner. On the ſame day, when the 
lords concurred with the commons in the attainder 


the Common Prayer Book ſnould be laid aſide; 


2 


officers excepted, who were ſpecified in the bill, 


| that extenſi ve learning and abilities are not incom 
| patible with a narrow judgment; and that in all 


and for eſtabliſhing a directory of worſhip 


_ expoſing, with great freedom, the | licentiouſneſs 
and ill government of the army, the offieers of 


| houſe of commons. He then made a motion for 
taking into conſideration the new modelling the 
army; in which he was warmly ſeconded by Sir 
Harry Vane, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver 


dependents. In order to effect this ſcheme, it was 
propoſed, that the members of both houſes ſhould 


miſſioners of all departments, were members of the 


Jar for death he diſcovered great mag 
nanimity; and on the ſcaffold made a long ſpeech; 
or rather fermon, to vindicate the king and himſelf 


means give his approbation to every meaſure they 
purſued. He fervently called upon heaven, for 
forgiveneſs to his enemies, and then gave a ſignal 
to the executioner, Who at one ſtroke ſevered his 
head from dy. Thus fell archbiſhop: Laud, 
a prelate oi ννα learning, and poſſeſſing ſome 


ciples, by no means favourable to the liberty af bis 


deſerts, but as they were more or leſs attached to 
the power of the church. Upon the whale, his 
character feryes, as an eminent example, to ſhew,: 


the catalogue of human frailties, there are none 
which more corrupt the heart, or deprave the 


of that high office in the church, except Cranmer 


of the archbiſnop, they paſſed an ordinaneg that 

p, Which 
an aſſembly of divines ſhould framſ mee... 
London being now divided into ſeveral factions, 
iſſued forth many bitter complaints, that the par- 
liament had loaded the capital with the whole 
burden of the war, and at the ſame time greatly 
neglected the intereſt of the city. This circum- 
ſtance occaſioned warm debates in the houſe of 
commons; and Cromwell took the opportunity of 


which, he ſaid, could not eaſily be called to an 
account, as many of them were members of the 


St. John, ſolicitor- general, all of them furious in- 


reſign all their employments, civil and military. 
The greater part of the places of profit were 
polſelfedd by the members of one or the other 
houſe. The three generals of the parliament's 
army, the earls of Mancheſter and Eſſex, and lord 
Fairfax, were peers. The principal part of the 
colonels, majors, treaſurers, purveyors, and com- 


lower houſe. How improbable then did it appear, 
that ſo many perſons in power could be prevailed 
upon by the ſoothings of a religious cant, to reſign 
at once their poſts, their power, and their income. 
This was, however, effected in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time. The commons, in particular, dazzled 
with the proſpect of gaining an aſcendancy. over 
the minds of the people by this ſingular example 
of diſintereſtedneſa, paſſed rhe bill. The lords, 
indeed, at firſt refuſed to concur, but were ſoon 
overpowered by the commons: ſo that on tne 
nineteenth of December, [the famous act, called 
The ſelf-denying ordinance,” paſſed both houſes; 
whereby the members of parliament were excluded 
from all civil and military employment, a ſew 
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In conſequence of this act, Eſſex, Warwick, Man- 
cheſter, Denbigh; Waller, Brereton, and ſeveral 


others, reſigned their commands; and received the 
thanks of the parliament ſor their good ſervices : || 
the former received a! penſion: of gen thouſand b 
ee 4 2 0 5 colonel Windebank, who was trie 
4401 Both parties having ſuffered much | 
A. D, 645. by ee Fee it was 
mutually | deemed neceſſary to make a treaty of 
peace; * The deputies on both ſides accordingly: | 
met at Uxbridge. | | Charles's commiſſoners were 


1 * ” 
pounds! a/year, //'} . 
7 95 


ir, 


the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, 
the earls of Southampton, Kingſton, and Chi- 
cheſter; and eleven commoners; among whom was 
Sir Edward Hyde, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and afterwards earl of Clarendon. The parliament 

into twelve deputies, the principa 
were the earls of Northumberland and Pembroke, 


Saliſbury and Denbigh; lord | Louden, the mar- 
quis of Argyle, and others, being commiſſioned 


on part of the Scot, But however willing each 


of all the king's private and domeſtic concerns, 


which was no ſooner propoſed than rejected. 


Charles's deputies made the following propoſitions: 
that every perſon ſhould enjoy liberty of con- 
ſcience ; that no biſhop ſhould exerciſe: any kind 
of juriſdiction; that the management of the mi- 
litia thould' be veſted in the hands of twenty com- 
miſſioners, ten to be ap ointed by the king, and 
ten by parliament; but theſe propoſitions met with 
the diſapprobation of both parties, and thus ended 


the commiſſion. At this time two powerful parties 


began to break forth, the Preſbyterian and the Inde- 
pendent. The object of the Preſbyterians was the 
reſtriction of regal prerogative; the Independents 


aimed at the abolition: of: monarchy, and to intro- 


duce the democratic form. of government. The 
former renounced hierarchy, and the latter rejected 


all forms of the church government, totally con- 


demniag epiſcopal ordination; | granting to all 
perſons, without exemption, the liberty to teach, 
preach, and expound the ſcriptures, as directed by 
dibine inſpiration. Cromwell, Vane, Tate, and 


Haſlecig, were at the head of the Independent | 
party; who ſtooped te every art for the attain- 

3 Cromwell exhibited a 
complaint againſt the earl of Mancheſter, accuſing 
him of miſmanagement at the battle of Newbury. | 
The earl retorted, by declaring, that Cromwell | 


ment of popular a 


had, in a private conference, hinted to him, that 


il he would adhere to honeſt men, he might com- 


mand an army that would give law to both the 
parliament and king. Aſtoniſned at this decla- 


ration, both houſes debated on the propriety of | 
putting Cromwell under an arreſt; but à further 


diſcuſſion of this point was poſtponed, as matters 
of greater importance now claimed their attention. 
Fairfax was choſen by the Preſbyterian party for 
their general; but it being diſcovered that he 
had all along diſſembled, and was in reality at- 
tached to the intereſt of Cromwell, they altered 
their intentions. The army belonging: to. the 
parliament was - new | modelled, agreeable to the 
plan deviſed. by Cromwell; and all the members 
of parliament being excluded, and their adherents 
having thrown up their commiſſions, tho vacant 
places wii filled __ _ of Mango le 
rty, Who appeared in the double capacity 
iden * — officers. The e 


thulialny was now to be ſeen in both oſficers and 


common men, who proceeded: to battle chaunting 


divine hymne. Cromwell who was at the head 


oß this enthuſſaſtic army, und from whoſe example 


nnn ee e ane 


6 r 


of whom 


occur in reducing that place, and to re 


* Me nigh | not be able to reach 
ty might be te obtain peace, nothing like it? 
Coukd be effected..i1 The parliament, on their part, 
elaimed a right, not only to inſpect: all public 


affairs, but even of taking particular cognizance |F armies came wi 


| ſmall village of Naſeby. Charles commanded « 
body af reſerve; the right wing was headed by 


— TIE 


under the command of Goring, and two th 
| recruits lately taiſed in Wales by colonel 


Junction could be effected. Fairfax follo 


in 


o Pitcez 
chington 
zummons b 
vb e ee tried by a court; 
martial;: and ſhot for i cowardice, / Having t. ke 
the town of Leiceſter by aſſault, Charles cos gh 
his march towards Wales, in expectation of 6 6, 
ceiving a reinforcement of three thouſand caval 
houſkng 
Gerard. 
nton, to 
hat would 


A letter written by Goring from Tau 
inform the king of the little difficulty: 


the expediency of his 'majeſty's acting y ors 
defenſive, falling into the bande Df Ph, *, that 
general reſolced to hazard a büttle before a 
b wed the 
ebe ac that he ſhould 
Lieeſter without expoſing 
his rear to great danger, he refolved to meet the 
enemy, and abide the iſſue of an engagement. 
The king n his forces back, che contending 

thin ſight of each other near the 


royaliſts; and Charles 


prince Rupert; the leſt wing was under Sir Mar 


maduke Langdale; and the main body was com- 
manded by lord: Aſhley. The enemy were arranged 


in the order of battle on a hill of gentle aſtent, 
Skipton and Fairfax commanding the main body; 


Cromwell the right; and Ireton the left wing of 


the army. With his uſual intrepidity and ſucceſs, 


prince Rupert aſſaulted the left wing, whom he 


routed; and purſued to the village: but on his 


return, the prince waſted ſome time in unſucceſsſul 


endeavours to poſſeſs himſelf of the enemy's artil. 
lery. In the interim, Cromwell engaged Sir Mar. 
maduke Langdale, and after an obſtinate conteſt; 
threw his cavalry into diſorder; but the infantry 
on both ſides maintained the battle with aſtoniſh- 
g vigour. - At length, however, the battalions 
commanded- by Fairfax and Skipton retreating, 
Cromwell returned, and ſo furiouſly charged the 
king's infantry in flank, that, unable to reſiſt ſo 
powerful an attack, they were thrown into con- 
fuſion, and in 4 ſhort time completly: routed; 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of prince Rupert in 
the firſt aſſault, his utmoſt endeavours were not 
ſuffic ient to animate them to a ſecond attack; ſo 
intimidated were they by the formidable appear- 
ance of the enemy, who were now marſhalled in 
ſuch exact order as to be equally prepared. for at- 
tack or defence. The king was anxious to afſail 
the enemy at the head of his reſerve ; but he was 
prevented by the earl of Carnwath, who ſeizing 
the bridle of his majeſty's horſe, and turning the 
creature round, - exclaimed, «„ Will you ruſh on 
certain deſtruction?” This being obſerved by the 
royaliſts, they | wheeled” to the right, and were 
preſently in ſuch a ſtate of confuſion, that all 
efforts to rally them proved ineffectual. This 
afforded an advantage too fa vourabe to be diſ. 
regarded by the partiamentarians, who exefted 
themſelves with ſuch vigour; that they took up- 
wards” of - five thouſand priſoners, and a large 
quantity of ammunition and artillery.” . 
Charles and prince Rupert retreated with the 
cavalry: to Aſhby de la Zouch; whence the King 
purſued his route to Wales, with a view 


raiſing an army in that country x; and the prince 
directed his courſe towards Briſtol, in order 
put that place in à ſtate of defence. Fairfax” pfo- 
cecded 10 Leiceſter; which town ſorrendesen d 
| him on capitulation; and he den ſubdueg Brice 
After theſe ſueceſſel, 
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water, Sherborn, and Bath. 
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| ſhed Lord Goring at Lamport, and pro- 
lay ſiege to Briſtol, which place was 
fortified and plentifully ſupplied with 


„ 
e vanqul 
ceeded to 


ſtrongly 


ilitar : ; 
gene d, that on this occaſion prince Rupert 
f 


lay his uſual prowels, and defend fo 
_— 1 5 as Briſtol even to the laſt extre- 
"my but on the firſt ſummons of the enemy, he 
0 to ſurrender the place on terms of capitu- 
200 to the extreme aſtoniſhment of the public, 
The king was ſo exaſperated againſt Rupert for 
viz ſhameful ſurrender of Briſtol, that he diveſted 
that prince of his commiſſions, and commanded 
him to evacuate the kingdom. Having ſtationed 
a ſtrong garriſon in Briſtol, Fairfax ' marched into 
he weltern counties, committing great depredations 
in his way. Having ſubdued the Devizes, and 
ſeveral other places, he made himſelf maſter of 
Tiverton, and blocked up the city of Excter. 
Fairfax, upon gaining information that the prince 
of Wales, at the head of a powerful army, was 
marching from the county of Cornwall in order to 
give him battle, proceeded with all poſſible expe- 
dition to meet his royal highneſs ; and he attacked 
a part of his cavalry by ſurprize, and ſo diſcom- 
fired them, that the prince was under the neceſſity 
of returning to Cornwall. Lord Goring having 
fled to France, the prince of Wales promoted 
Hopton to the command that nobleman had held 
in the army, Upon his march to the relief of 
Exeter, Hopton was attacked by the enemy and 


capitulated, on condition that his'army ſhould be 
allowed to croſs the ſea, or return to their reſpective 
habitations. Their horſes and arms were ſurren- 


expreſſed a deſire of abandoning the kingdom; 
but he previouſly bound them by an oath never again 
to appear in arms, in oppoſition to the parliamen- 
tary intereſt, The treaty being concluded, the 
lords Hopton and Colepepper ſet out to join the 


falling into the power of Fairfax, had retired to 
the ille of Scilly. By the month of April the 
city of Exeter had ſurrendered to Fairfax ; and the 
king's troops had been ſo frequently routed, and 
were ſo diſpirited by a ſucceſſion of misfortunes, 
that his majeſty's ſituation appeared to be truly 
deſperate. Yet, notwithſtanding the great and 
repeated inſtances of ill ſucceſs he had experienced, 
the king's fortitude and courage ſuffered no re- 
| Taxation, To fo terrible a dilemma was he now 
reduced, that he reſolved to join Montroſe in 
Sotland, as the only probable means of retrieving 
his affairs. While in this diſpoſition of mind, 
his majeſty received information, that the enemy 
had ſtationed a ſtrong detachment of cavalry, under 
the command of Poyntz, between Hereford and 

orceſter; and therefore he determined to go 
to Cheſter by 


nd wan through Lancaſhire and Cumber- 
Underſtanding that the enemy had attacked Cheſ- 
ter by ſurprize, and that they had gained poſſeſſion 
of the outworks and ſuburbs of that city, he 
detached Sir Marmaduke Langdale over Holt- 
bridge, with orders to make an aſſault upon the 
rear of the beſiegers, intending, in the intetim, 
0 attempt a forcible entry into the city: Poyntz, 
Who had followed the king with great expedition, 
peared the next day; but Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
ale compelled him to retire. The aſſailants now 


ho bein 
the royaliſts 
of the 
Gerard, 
avalry, advanced to 
No. 4g. | 


routed ; and upon his troops being ſurrounded, he 


dered to Fairfax, who granted paſſports to ſuch as 


prince of Wales, who, from an apprehenſion of 


ſtores and proviſions. - It was univerſally 


the way of Wales, and to paſs | 


abandoned the luburbs, in order to join Poyntz, 

g thus conſiderably reinforced, attacked 
ts, and drove them to the very gates | 
city. The earl of Litchfield; and lord 
who commanded the king's guards and 
charge, and eompelled * 
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with reſpect to the 
- requeſt was granted, and the king publicly de- 
clared himſelt perfectly ſatisfied, that the prince 
had been guilty of no diſloyalty in any one inſtance. 
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the enemy to retire ; but their muſqueteers diſ- 
charged ſuch repeated vollies upon the king's 


] new raiſed forces, that they were thrown. into diſ- 


order, routed and diſperſed, many brave officers 
being among the number of the flain. His ma- 
jeſty retreated to Denbigh caſtle, where he was 
preſently joined by prince Maurice, with eight 


hundred cavalty; and after being reinforced by 


ſeveral ſmaller parties, he croſſed: the river Dee, 
and, gaining à march upomthe enemy, arrived at 
Bridgnorth, where intelligence was communicated 
to him, that Berkeley castle and the Devizes had 


fallen into the power of the parliamentarians. 


Lord Digby was now appointed lieutenant- general 
of all the troops raiſed or to be raiſed on the 
other ſide the river Trent, for the ſervice of his 
majeſty; who ordered him, in conjunction with 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, to haſten to Scotland 


with a body of fifteen hundred cavalry, to join 
Montroſe, whoſe army had lately been defeated 


by Leſley. The march was begun without delay, 


and this body of troops attacked and diſperſed a 
thouſand infantry raiſed in the neighbourhood of 


Doncaſter for the ſervice of parliament. They 


| afterwards encountered a body at Sherborn, under 


the command of colonel Copley, ho having com- 
pletely routed them, they fled to join Skippon: 
This party then proceeded to Dumfries; but 
gaining no intelligence there relating to Montroſe, 
they, after being joined by ſeveral Scotiſh noble 
men, embarked for Ireland. When Charles re- 
turned to Newark, prince Rupert ſolicited an 
audience, that he might vindicate his conduct 

3 of Briſtol. His 


Charles's ' ſituation now appeared to be truly 


deplorable: his moſt faithful friends and able 
. counſellors had either ſacrificed their lives in his 


ſervice, or been compelled to fly their country; 


of civil war in Holland ; the prince. of Wales was' 
a wretched exile among the rocks of Scilly; and 
his other children were continually in the moſt 


; imminent danger of falling into the power of his 
| moſt inveterate enemies: his military ſtrength was 
_ exhauſted; his ungrateful nephews, whom he had 
| reared with the utmoſt tenderneſs. of paternal 
| affection, had vilely deſerted his cauſe; and he was 
ſo embarraſſed by the contrivances of his enemies, 
that there appeared but little probability of his 
being able to elude the effects of their implacable 
reſentment: but though reduced to this deſperate 


and perplexing ſituation, he ſtill preſerved a calm- 
neſs of mind, a clearneſs of recollection, 'a quick- 
neſs of diſcernment, and an unremitting fortitude 
truly aſtoniſhing. Having diſpatched orders to the 
governor of Oxford, to 


evening, accompanied by three hundred horſe, 
and rode to Belvoir caſtle, at which place he 


Lucas was there teady to attend him further on 
the way; towards the evening, the king, very 
much fatigued, tetited to reſt at a village near 
Northampton. The next morning early he pro- 
ceeded on his march, and airived at Banbury 


ſafety to Oxford, after having been greatly har- 
raſſed, and eſcaped much danger in his march. 
Not thinking his fituation fecure, he held it ex. 
pedient to treat again with his enemies; he there- 
forte demanded of - parliament a fafe conduct for the 
duke of Richmond, the carl of Southampton, 


| offets of accommodation. 


and others, whom he 1. to e e 
aving ſignified his 


5 2 ; intentions 
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his queen had ſought a ſanctuary from the horrors 


| ation the horſe of the 
. garriſon at a ſtated time between Banbury and 
| Daventry, he departed from Newark late in the 


arrived at three in the morning. Sir Gervas . 


about noon, from whence he was conducted wich 
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intentions to grant the nonconformiſts liberty of 

conſcience, he propoſed, upon the diſmiſſion of | 
the armies, to join the two houſes; to adopt 
meaſures: for the ſettling! the debts. of the public, 
and to. place the militia in a ſtate that ſhould 


prove to the ſatisfaction of all parties; he de- 
manded/ a perſpnal: treaty, in which he manifeſted 
his ardent inclination. to ſtop the progreſs of the 
deſttuctive war. But parliament, having grown 
arrogant in conſequence of their ſucceſs. and 
power, wanted to impoſe ſuch conditions, as 


would have been degrading in, royalty to have 


accepted: they imputed to him the orime of 
having employed the forces of the nation in 
defence of arbitrary power, and with an äntention 
to make peace with the revolted catholics of Ire- 
land. While cheſe important concerns agitated: 
the mind «of the unfortunate king, France ſent 
over Montreuil, apparently to mediate à peace 
between Charles and the parliament; but his real 
errand was to effect, if practicable, a ſecret ac- 
commodation between his majeſty and the Scotiſh, 
army. The ambaſſadors met the Scottiſn com- 


miſſioners in London, and found them diſpoſed” | 


to effect a compromiſe: but they inſiſting, as the 
moſt indiſpenſible condition of the treaty, that 


the epiſcopacy ſhould be; aboliſhed; Charles de- | 


clined the negociation. While the French miniſter 


went to the Scotiſh army, to expoſtulate with 
them on the intemperance of their zeal, Fairfax 


led his troops towards Oxford, and the king was 
in great danger of being ſurrounded, Lord 
Aſhley, with about a thouſand men; ; marched to 
ſuccour his majeſty ; but being apprized of this 
deſign, Fairfax attacked Aſhley's troops, who were 


greatly fatigued, completely ; routed them, and 


made priſoners Aſhley; Sir Charles Lucas, and 
many other officers of diſtinction. + After this, 
Charles made no efforts to oppoſe his enemies by 


dint of arms; but he reſolved to put himſelf | 


under the ae of the Scots, hoping, that 
the implacable enmity they entertained againſt the 


| Independents, would urge them to exert their 


beſt endeavours in ſecuring his perſonal ſafety, 


A. D. 1646. Thus determined, the king depart- 


ed from Oxford on the twenty-ſeventh 
of April under the conduct of Sir John Aſh- 
burnham :and Dr. Hudſon, who had undertaken 
to guide him to a retreat by 55 ways. 
On the king's diſcovering himſelf to the earl 
of Leven, that general expreſſed great aſtoniſh- 
ment, but treated him with the reſpect due to his 
'The parliament had no ſooner 
gained information of the King's eſcape, than 
they .. publiſhed a proclamation, denouncing the 
ſentence of high treaſon againſt any perſons who 
ſhould thelter, or in any manner protect the ſove- 
reign, They determined, that Fairfax | ſhould 


abandon his enterprize againſt Oxford, and march. | 
ing had thrown himſelf | 


to Newark, Where the 
under the protection of; the Scotiſh army ; but this 
reſolution was declined in conſequence of a decla- 
ration by the Scotch commiſſioners, that the king's 
arrival was entirely. unexpected by the general, 
Being informed that Fairfax had received orders 
to direct his march northwards, the Scots retired 
with the king to Newcaſtle, where his majeſty was 
denied the liberty of holding any communication 
with Montreuil; and Aſhburnham, fearing he 
ſhould be taken into cuſtody, fled the kingdom. 
The Scotiſh preachers: expreſſed themſelves in; the 
pulpit in language groſsly affronting to his ma- 
jeſty, who was treated with coolneſs, reſerve, and 
ſometimes with the moſt mortifying diſreſpect, by 
the offiters of the Scotiſh army: he was adviſed 
to ſurrender all his garriſons. to the parliament, 
and he complied, ſeemingly with great compo- 
ſure. , Diſpatches. were tranſmitted to Dublin, 


hn Cn EE 


commanding Ormond: to ſurrender. that 


the other forts of Ireland, to the officers 50 and 
by arliament: and alter laing down bn 


at the comwand of the king, Montroſe on 
to, the; continent. Charles now: ſent. a RE 
the | houſes of parliament, requeſting, N 4 
religious controverſy might be ſubmitteg to 0 
arbitration of: able divines: he fignified jn 4 0 
ter to the city of London, an carneſt gelte t 
give the parliament every ſatisfaction they co » 
reaſonably! deſire; and in ſhort, waniſeſteg call 
poſſible. proof of an earneſt with to effect.) 
accommodation with parliament. The Scots nil 
rigidly adhered to their covenant,; proteſling 4s 

they abhorred all ſecret proceedings that mi 4, 
tend, to create; an | animoſity between the ty, 
kingdoms, Their general aſſembly wrote to the 
parlament of, England, the city of London 

and the eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, entreating them 10 
forward the work of reformation, according to the 


tenor of the covenant, The parliament now 


cauſed propoſals to be preſented to the king 
wherein they atrogated, to themſelves: the whole 
powers of the adminiſtration of the government. 
To theſe the king replied, that he could not 
diveſt himſelf of that which he inherited by 
birth, and the laws of the realm, yet, regard. 
leſs. of his own private intereſt, he would wil. 
lingly comply with any meaſures that might tend 
to. promote the general welfare of his tubjed, 
It being ſtipulated, that the Scotith army ſhould 
be withdrawn immediately after. the payment of 
their arrears, commiſſioners were nominated: to 
inſpect the accounts of the deputies ; who; after 
many warm debates, conſented to receive four 
hundred thouſand pounds in acquittal. of all ge. 
mands. In the beginning of September, the duke 
of Hamilton had been removed to St. Michael's 
Mount, in Cornwall; but upon the ſurrender of 
that place to the parliament, he recovered his 
liberty, and immediately repairing to the king at 
Newcaſtle, earneſtly. intreated him to conſent to the 
propoſitions made by the two houſes, Deſirous 
of putting a period to the horrid devaſtations of 
civil war, Charles propoſed, that the hierarchy 


| ſhould be limited to ſome particular dioceſe, and 


that preſbytery ſhould be eſtabliſhed in all other 
parts of the kingdom ; obſerving, that the liberty 
of acting according to the dictates of conſcience, 


| he entertained the reaſonable hope would not be 


denied to himſelf, ſceing he was willing to grant 


it to others. 


* 


The parliament nominated a committee about 
the middle of the ſame month, to hold a con- 
ference with the Scotiſh commiſſioners, as to the 
manner of diſpoſing of the perſon of the king. 
Equal pretenſions were ſet up by the Scots and the 
Engliſh ; but the controverſy at length terminated 
in favour of the latter. Charles repcatedly ſoli— 
cited, that he might be allowed to treat with the 
parliament in perſon, reminding them that it vas 
their lawful ſovereign who pleaded for this priv- 
lege; and, intimating, that had he denied the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects, the right he then demanded 
in his own behalf, he ſhould have juſtly incurred 
the . reproach of being unworthy to govern. a free 
people. A vote was now paſſed in | parliament, 

urporting, that his majeſty | ſhould reſide At 
Holmby, in Northamptonſhire, and be treated 
with the reſpect and deference due to the ſovereign 
dignity. Parliament then appointed a committee 
to receive the king from the / Scotiſh army, who 


| ſurrendered his majeſty. on the thirteenth of April, 
| and the ſame day they marched. on their return 1 


Scotland. On his way to Holmby, the King 00 
attended by an immenſe concourſe. of people 
whom curioſity had brought together to beho 


| their ſovereign, reduced to. a. ſtate of the mat 
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ow ſiliation; and thele people expreſſed great 
DL ok his unhappy fate, and fervently prayed 
4 heaven for his protection. 7 


Seyeral contentions now aroſe be- 
A. D. 1647: tween the independents and preſbyte- 


jans deſtructive of the union they had ſo long main- |] - 
ſr 


he operations of the independents were 
ined: 1 diverted by Cromwell, a man of great 
2 boundleſs ambition, and deeply verſed in 
70 . diſſimulation- Having obtained an en⸗ 
b re intereſt over general Fairfax, Cromwell procur- 
jr onntments in the army for Raintborough, Fleet- 
; "Lambert, Harriſon, and a vaſt number of his 
"her dependents and creatures.  Percetving, that“ 
5 majority of the perſons who compoſed the parlia- 
ment, from an apprehenſion of the increaſi 5 power 
of the general officers,” were defirous of di anding 
he army, Cromwell affected to approve the plan, 
profeſſed himſelf attached to the doctrine of preſby- 
rianiſm, frequently introduced quotations from 


ſcripture; and declared, that the glory of God, and 


the advancement of 'true religion, were the grand 
motives that influenced his conduct. But at the 


{me time emiſſaries were employed by Cromwell | 


to ſtir up a ſpirit of mutiny among the ſoldiery. 
The thought of returning ro their former employ- 
ments was exceedingly diſagreeable to the officers, 


who, from long uſe, had become enamoured of a 


military life: however, the commons voted that 
the army thould be diſbanded, each ſoldier to re- 
ceive fix weeks pay on his diſcharge: but the vote 
for ſuch a ſudden diflolution, cauſed great mur- 
murings among the troops. Directions were given 
to Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, -and Skippon, to 
acquaint the army, that the parliament intended to 
paſs votes in its favour; whereupon the private 
foldiers deputed perſons to deliberate on their con- 
eerns, and communicate their reſolution to a coun- 
cil of the principal officers. By theſe tools, whoſe 
recommendation conſiſted in their reputed ſanctity, 
and their talents in preaching and praying, Crom- 
well and his partizans effected their purpoſes. 


diſbanding all the troops except thoſe ifitended for 
Ireland, and deliberated on what ſteps ſhould: be 
taken in the affair. A petition was now preſented 
to the general by the ſoldiers, ſtating the injuſtice 


of this deſign, and praying that the diviſions of the 


army might be aſſembled, to deliberate on the mode 
of redreſſing the grievance ; and hinting that dif. 
agreeable conſequences to parliament might enſue, 
il their petition was not attended to. Whereupon a 
council of war was ſummoned, in which it was re- 
ſolved to repreſent to parliament, that meaſures 
muſt be immediately taken to appeaſe the army, or 
the worſt conſequences might be expected. To 
avert the impending danger, the parliament reſolved, 


if poſſible, to divide the collective body of the | 


troops; they made- conceſſions: to the army; but 
thoſe who had the direction of its operations, took 
effectual care that it ſhould not be diſbanded ; and 


the army now ſomewhat reſembled a republic, in | 


which the vote of a private man was as valied as 
that of an officer. 
thought himſelf” at liberty to carry his own ſchemes. 
into execution. Some of the regiments of horſe 
having ſormed the reſolution of ſcizing the per- 
on of the king, one Joyce, a cornet, who had 


plan into execution. On the third of June at break 


of day, the cornet arrived at Holmby, with a de- 


tachment of fifty horſe ; and he and three ſoldiers 
going up ſtairs, Knocked at the door of the king's 
"partment. The door being opened, Joyce and 
the others advanced uncovered, but with piſtols 


in their hands, and told the king he muſt attend | 


them to the army. Charles enquiring by what 


...!. 8 


About this time the city of Londo 


Ulhotity, Joyce pointed to his piſtols, and ſaid, | 
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« By this ;” and defired that he would be expe- 


{ ditious. Charles now directed one of his attend- 


ants to call the committee of the two houſes, who 
had taken charge of his perſon; and theſe aſking 
Joyce, if the parliament had commiſſioned” bim to 
act as he was now doing, he owned they had not, 


at the ſame time holding up his piſtol. ' They then 


ſaid they would write, to demand the pleaſure of 
parliament: he ſaid they might do ſo, but the 


king "muſt go with him inſtantly; and Charles 


was obliged to ſubmit, as his guards ſeemed un“ 
willing to reſiſt, and he departed with Joyce, thougbo 


under the apprehenſion of being aſſaſſinated on the 


r N {4-71 ne 

The king lodged at colonel Montague's, near 
Cambridge; and on the following day reached 
Newmarket, where the officers of the army ſhewed 
him much reſpe&. The regiments preſented a 


petition to the general, exhibiting complaints of the 


parliament; and then ſubſcribed a writing which 
they called « the engagement,” by which they had 


conſented to be diſbanded, on the redreſs of ſuch 


of their grievances as ſhould be deemed worthy of 
redreſs by a council to be compoſed of the generals, 
two officers, and two ſoldiers of each regiment; 


and reſolved that they would adhere to the terms 


of this engagement. The army had now advanced 
to St. Alban's, when the general ſent a meſſage to 


both houſes, requeſting that "the demands ot the 
troops might be inſtantly ſatisfieece. 
n was em- 


powered by parliament to raiſe a body of cavalry; 


and ten thouſand pounds were ordered to be paid to 


ſuch of the ſoldiers as ſhould quit the army, and 


engage in the expedition to Ireland. The army 
preſented a remonſtrance to both houſes, demanding 


the diſmiſſion of ſuch members as had been unduly 


elected, or had been guilty of corrupt practices; 
that the public accounts ſhould be ſettled; that 
juſtice ſhould be done on delinquents, and then an 
act of general amneſty ſhould be paſſed; they like- 
| wiſe impeached eleven members of the preſbyterian 
However the parliament continued its intentions of || party, requiring that they ſhould be removed from 
the houſe, alledging that they had obſtructed the 

uſual courſe of juſtice. They then retreated from 


the metropolis to their head quarters at Reading, 


taking the king with them; and his majeſty was 
now treated with greater kindneſs than he had ex- 


perienced at Holmby; his friends were permitted 
to viſit him, nor was he denied the liberty of cor- 


reſponding with his queen; his children being no 


longer denied acceſs to him, they paſſed ſome days 


at Caverſham, where the king then reſided; his 


chaplains were reſtored, and he was allowed the uſe 


of the liturgy. Before they had obtained a com- 
plete victory over the parliament, Cromwell, Ireton, 
and other leading men of the independent party, 
continued to amuſe the king with vain hopes: but 
| they afterwards treated him with the utmoſt harſh- 
| neſs and arrogance, abridging him of the liberty 
| of holding any private converſation with either 
his friends or domeſtics, and ordered him to be 


| ſtri&tly guarded, and the moſt exact obſervation to 
Indeed, ” almoſt every one 


be made upon the whole tenor of his conduct. 


This treatment convinced the king, that he had 
been made a dupe to the conſummate art of Crom- 
| well; and he was alarmed by the ſuſpicion, that 


| meaſures were concerting-for depriving him of life. 
ormerly been a taylor, was fixed on to carry their || 


Theſe ſuſpicions were confirmed to him by major 


Huntington, whom Cromwell had employed in 
carrying private meſſages to the king; for he in- 


formed his majeſty, that if meaſures were not 


ſpeedily purſued for counteracting the machinations 
of Oliver, he would certainly ſucceed in the plot he 
had projected for depriving the king of his crown 
and life. Charles was now confined at Hampton- 
court, under a very ſtrong guard: but having 
formed a plan for effecting an eſcape from this. 


place, 
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place, he retired to his apartment at an early hour 


in the evening, under the pretence of indiſpoſition; 
and an hour after midnight, his majeſty, accom- 


panied by Aſhburnham and Legge, two of the | 
entlemen of his bed-chamber, 
| ok ſtairs, and ag to the garden, at the 


elcended by the 


ate whereof Sir John Berkeley was waiting with 
orſes, The king and his attendants directed thetr 
courſe towards Hampſhire, and riding all night 


through the foreſt, they, on the following day, 


arrived at Titchfield, the ſcat of the counteſs 
dowager of Southampton, where his majeſty took 
up his refidence, being firmly perfuaded that he 
could ſafely rely on the fidelity of the counteſs. 
Before his arrival at the above place, the King had 
gone to the ſca- coaſt in ſearch of a veſſel which he 
expected to be waiting to receive him; but being 
diſappointed of the thip, his companions adviſed 
him to ſeck 3 — in the Ifle of Wight, nothwith- 
ſtanding that place was under the government of 
Hammond, a known creature of the aſpiring 
Cromwell. Accordingly Charles difpatched Aſh- 
burnham and Berkeley to the Iſle of Wight, under 
a ſtrict injunction not to reveal to Hammond the 
lace of his retreat, till he ſhould have given a ſo- 
emn promiſe. that he would not betray his ma- 


. jeſty to his enemies; but Aſhburnham violated the 


confidence Charles had repoſed in him, and brought 
Hammond to Titchficld; in conſequence of which, 
the king was under the neceſſity of ſurrendering 
himſelf to the governor, and of accompanying him 


to Cariſbrook-caſtle in the Iſle of Wight, The 


king was at firſt inclined to ſuſpe& the fidelity of 
Aſhburnham : but being convinced that raſhneſs 
and preſumption had led him to apprize Hammond 
of the place of his reſidence, he fully acquitted him 
of any treaſonable deſign, and reſtored him to fa- 
vour. The king's perſon being ſecured, and the 


parliament entirely ſubjected to the will of Crom- 


well, that aſpiring adventurer privately ſummoned 
a mecting of ſome of the principal officers under 
government, to be held at Windſor, for the purpeſe 
of forming a reſolution as to the mode of ſettling 
the nation, and what meaſures ſhould be purſued 
with regard ta his Majeſty. 

As ſaon as the king retired from the camp, he in- 


tended to carry on, in ſome place of ſecurity, two | 
fite treaties, into which he had entered, the one | 


with his Scotch fubjects, and the other with the ge- 
neral officers of the army. In purſuance of this 
plan, letters were ſent by Sir John Berkeley to Fair- 
tax, Cromwell, and Ireton, Hammond, who had 


treated his priſoner with the utmolt counteſy and 
humanity, accompanied the king's diſpatches with. | 


others of his own, to Ireton and Cromwell, in 
which he uſed many arguments and entreatiey 
to perſuade them to agree ſpeedily with the king. 
Berkeley, on his way to the camp, heard that the 
agitators had dropped ſomething concerning bring- 
ing the King to a trial, When he arrived at the 
general's quarters and had delivered his compli- 
ments and letters, he had the mortification to be 
told 
full aſſembly of officers, that the army was the par- 
liament's, and therefore they muſt refer the king's 
motion for peace to their principals, to whom th 

would ſend the letters, Berkeley looked round for 


comfort on his old friends, Cromwell and Ireton, II 


who not only treated him coldly, but appeared dif. 
plcafed at the letters delivered them from Ham- 
mond. Berkeley, filled with melancholy appre- 
henſions, retired to his lodging; and at twelve at 
night met, in an unſufpected place, Watſon, the 


' ſcout-maſter general, who told him, that the army | 
had. reſolved to bring the king to a trial; that the | 


officers were obliged to ſubmit to the ſenſe of the 
utineers.; that Cromwell being fully informed 
t this was the reſolution of the majority, bad 
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humble himſelf, and to deſire the pr 


| laid aſide his former oppoſition; and ack, 

that his eyes had been ſo dazzled b "lg 
of the world, as not to ſee clearly the great wore 
the Lord was doing ; and declared his refolution © 

a f 

ſaints, that God would be pleaſed to "eg 
his ſelf-ſecking ; and that with theſe bypocritica 
arts, and the aſſiſtance of Hugh Peters, a Fc 
independent miniſter, he had made a full "rug 
with the party he had offended. Berkeley lolt 8 
time in acquainting the king of his danger and 
| earneſtly intreated him to lay aſide all ſchemes bue 
that of his immediate eſcape; but Charles thinkin 

| the danger not ſo great as he repreſented it, 2e 
newed his offers to the two houſes for a perſonal 
| treaty, and accompanied them with propoſals for 3 
peace. Notwithſtanding the king's former denial 
the parliament had, before his removal from thc 
army, voted to addreſs him once more gn this ſub. 
ject; and it was now reſolved to addrefs the king 
to a perſonal treaty, on condition of his giving hi 
| aſſent to four preliminary articles: firſt, that the 
parliament fhould have the militia under their 
wer during twenty years; the ſecond, that the 
ing ſhould recal al} his proclamations. againſt his 
parliament; and acknowledge that they had taken 
arms for their juſt and neceſſary defence: the third, 
that he ſhould annul all the acts and patents of 
| Peerage, which had paſſed the great ſeal, ſince its 
being conveyed from London by chancellor Lyttle. 
ton; and the fourth, that he ſhould give the houſes 
power to adjourn when they thought fit. This re. 
ſolution of the parliament to renew their, offers of 
agreement with the king, was diſagreeable to the 
majority of the republicans ; both as it diſappointed 
their ſchemes, and as they juſtly concluded, that if 
Charles was reſtored to any part of his former 
| power, it would enable him to recover the rc. 
mainder, whereby he would be enabled to gratify 
his own party, and to take revenge on them. The 
Scotch commiſſioners, for different reaſons, pro- 
telted againſt the four preliminary articles: but 
both houſes adhering to the reſolution, the Scotch 


AG 


222 


commiſſioners attended the committee appointed to 
wait upon the king, and were ſo fucceſsful in their 


private inſinuations and promiſes, that the unhappy 
Charles returned a delle to the offers of parlia- 
ment; and thus rejected his laſt opportunity of pro- 
viding for his ſafety and ſecurity. The king had 


been told by Sir John Berkeley, that his ſending an 


| abſolute negative, would occaſion his being ſo 
| ſtrictly confined, as to render it impoſſible for him 


to eſcape. To this Charles aſſented; yet depended 


—— 


on the ſucceſs: of delivering his anſwer ſcaled up lo 
the parliament's. commiſſioners. But they, on te- 
ceiving it, refuſed to take it ſealed, and on their 
opening it, and peruſing the contents, abruptly de. 


| parted. Hammond, who, till now, had indulged 
the king in riding about the iſland at his pleaſure, 


and had been io ſucceſsſul in his expoſtulations 10 
the parliament, as to procure him the attendance of 


his own ſervants, with the company of his friends, 
. ee with a ſtern look, in the midſt of a 


now perceiving that he had cloſed with the Scots, in 
oppoſition to the intereſts of England, doubled the 
| guards round the caſtle, the gates were double barred, 
and the king's attendants being ſent out of the 
| ifland, every poſſible means of eſcape were prevented. 
Both houſes were put into a flame on , P. 1648. 


1 


receiving the King's denial ; and the _ 

[| republicans now advanced thoſe opinions which had 

| hitherto only tranſpired. in their private councils. 

| Sir Thomas Wroth propoſed, that articles of im. 

| peachment ſhould be drawn up againſt, him; 30 
be ſhould he ſet aſide, and the kingdom ſettle 


without him. Commiſſary Ireton aſſerted, that the 
| king, by rejecting the four bills, Had denied ſafeh 
| and, protection. to. his people. Subjection to à 
| fovercign, he obſerved, was but a return for Pive 
| 1 of tection: 
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tection ; and that being denied by the king, ſub- [| tirely neglected his perſon; time, aſſiſted by a con- 


lion aug be 70. 
laſt in the 1 . 
3 the valour, good atfetions: and godlineſs 


. ſaid, it was now expected, that the I 
of oi: Bedi govern and detend the kingdom 
b 
ex 


their own. power, and not teach the people to 


pect ſafety and protection from a man wWhoſe 


heart God hu hardened; obferving, that thoſe who! 


had defended them from ſo many dangers; at tha 


enpence of their blood, would defend them in this 
with fidelity and courage, againſt all oppoſition. 


mons declare, that they will make no farther appli- 

cation to the king, the vote paſſed in the affirma- 
tive, by a hundred and forty-one voices againſt 
ninety-tuo: and the parliament to-refrefh the me- 
mory of the public, with reſpect to the provocations: 
and reaſons which had excited them to make uſe of 


theſe (everities; publiſhed-a Jong declaration, in which 
all the errors of the king's adminiſtration were care-- 


BHD 17 143i! £5 gy 007 Gnas), 
There were three political parties at this time in 
Scotland. One party was diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 

lation of the royaliſts; and theſe contended for a 


full re- eſtabliſnment of the king's authority, with- 


out, regard to the opinions entertained by the 
different religious ſects; though he was / abſent; 
Montroſe was conſidered as the head of this party. 
The rigid pteſbyterians were reſolved to introduce 
an exact uniformity. in religious worſhip, and were 


averſe to affording the king any kind of aſſiſtance 
ull he ſhould ſubſcribe the covenant : and Argyle 


was the chief of this faction. The third party, 


under the direction of the two brothers Hamilton 
and Laneric, was compoſed of the moderate preſ-— 


byterians, and their view was to regoncile the con- 
tending intereſts of religion and the crown; and, 
wich the followers of preſbyterianiſm in England, 
to obtain an aſcendancy over the independent 
army, and re-eſtabliſh both the king and parliament 
in their conſtitutional authority, privileges and free- 
dom. Upon an enquiry into the ſtate of the na- 
tion, the committee appointed to conduct that bu- 
ſineſs declared, that there was a neceſſity for levy- 
ing an army of forty thouſand men, for the public 
defence, The duke of Hamilton was appointed 
general, but he was not able to raiſe fourteen thou- 
land recruits; and theſe, being wholly ignorant of. 
military diſcipline, were not in à condition to 
march for England till the beginning of July, 
While theſe preparations were making in Scotland, 
Langhorne, Poyer, and Powell, officers who had 
ſerved in the parliamentary army, revolted to the 
royaliſts, ſecured . the caſtle of Pembroke, and in- 
fluenced a majority of the inhabitants of South 
ales to declare in favour of the king. In the 
mean time young Hales, and the earl of Norwich, 
excited commotions in the county of Kent; Sir 
Charles Lucas, Sir George Liſle, Sir Bernard Gaſ- 
coyne, in conjunction with colonel Farr, who had 
cen in the ſervice of parliament, collected an army 
of three thouſand men, and made themſelves maſters 
of Colcheſter ; where they intended to remain till 
they ſhould have an opportunity of joining the 
otiſn army: but Fairfax inveſted the town, and, 


deprived the inhabitants of all relief, And a fleet, 
under the 


ordered to 
volted to tl 


removed from the metropolis, the ſpirit and inde- 
pendency of parliament gradually revived; and, in a 

ot time, they ſent commiſſioners to the Iſle of 
2 2 to propoſe the terms of :a treaty, with the 


lfected the commiſſioners, ſo melancholy an altera- 


be with-held. Ctomwell, who. | 
debate, after declaiming ſome 


command of the carl of Warwick, was | 
oppoſe the ſeventeen ſhips that had re- 
ie prince of Wales. The. army being 


e appearance of his majeſty greatly 
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ſtant ſucceſſion of 'misfortunes, had changed his 
hair grey, and in a diſhevelled ſtate it ſhaded his 
face, which was ſtrongly expreſſive of adverſity and 
deſpair. But, notwithſtanding this unfavourable 
change in the appearance of the king, his mental 
powers retained their former vigour; His diſ- 
paſſionate: and nervous arguments gave the earl of 
Saliſbury occaſion to obſerve, that „the king's 
faculties had greatly improved.“ Upon which Sir 
Philip Warwick replied, „No, he was always thus; 


I but you are now convinced of the ſtrength of his 
On calling the queſtion, That the lords and com- 


majeſty's/ mind.“ Hereupon Sir Henry: Vane ob- 
lerved; that ſince the king poſſeſſed. ſuch ſtrong ſa- 
culties, it became neceſſary to be more cautious and 
rigid in the terms of accommodation. Charles, 


now,; without any appearance of relùctance, con- 
| ſented: that his proclamations againſt the parlia- 


ment ſhould be reſcinded; and he agteed to re- 
linquiſh in favour of the two houſes the power of 
regulating the militia during the ſpace of twenty 


| years, or for a longer term, if that conceſſion ſhould; 


be judged neceſſary for the welfare of the public. 
But he declared, that he could not, conſiſtently 
with the dictates of his conſcience, | conſent to the 
abolition of the epiſcopacy;; and with reſpect to the 
ſale of the church lands, his majeſty ſaid, he conceived 
that he could not give his ſanction to that meaſure 
without committing ſacrilege, and violating his co- 
ronation oath, by which he was ſolemnly bound to 
maintain the rights and pri ileges of the clergy: 
but to manifeſt; the ſincerity of his deſires for ter. 
minating thoſe diſſatisfactions which had ſo fatally 
diſturbed the peace of his reign, he was willing that 

the epiſcopacy ; ſhould be reduced to its original 
eſtabliſnment; that archbiſhops, deans and chapters 
ſhould be aboliſhed; that the preſbyterian mode of 
worſhip. ſhould be authorized for the ſpace of three 


years g in the courſe of which time the king and 
| parliament, with the advice and concurrence of the 


eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, and other divines, nominated 
by his mazeſty, ſhould adopt ſome ſalutary plan of 


church government. In ſhort; Charles made ſuch 
conceſſions; as, had they been accepted, would have 
proved ſubverſive of the conſtitution. Though the 


king thus far ſubmitted to the terms of parliament; 
both houſes, after deliberating on his propoſitions, 
rejected them as inſuſſicient and unſatisfactory, with 


relpect to the ſale of church lands and the epiſcopacy: 


An incurſion into England being now made by 
Hamilton at the head of à numerous but irregular 


body of forces, a junction was intended to be form- 
ed with the troops under the command of Langdale; 


but the duke was fearful of attempting to effect this, 
becauſe the Engliſh royaliſts declined a ſubſcription 


to the covenant, and the Scotiſh' preſbyterians could 
not be prevailed on to incorporate with them on any 
other conditions. The two armies, amounting to- 


gether to about twenty thouſand men, began their 


march at the ſame time, but they kept regularly a 


little ſpace apart. Cromwell's army was not half 


ſo numerous as that of the enemy; but notwith- 
ſtanding. this diſadyanitage, he boldly advanced to 
give them battle. He attacked Langdale by ſur- 


prize, near Preſton, in Lancaſhite, and put him to 


the rout with great ſlaughter, though the royaliſts 
fought with ſingular bravery. He then attacked 
Hamilton, and having defeated the troops under 
his command, and chaced them to Utoxeter, he 
directed his march to Scotland, and being rein- 
forced by Argyle, he ſubdued Laneric and Munro, 
and then returned to England. At the ſame time, 
after maintaining a- vigorous defence, the garriſon 
of Colcheſter was reduced to the neceſſity of capitu- 
lating ; and Fairfax, yielding to the perfuaſions of 
Ireton, reſolved to ſacrifice. the lives of Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Sir George Liſle,. whom he had mage, 
priſoners, to the reſentment of the army. The pri- 
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ſoners unanimouſly cenſured the determination with 
reſpect to Lucas and Liſle; and lord Capel, regard- 
leſs of his perſonal ſafety, ſeverely reproached 
Ireton, at the ſame time challenging him to inflict 
a ſimilar puniſhment upon all the priſoners... Sir 
Charles Lucas was firſt ſhot ; and he gave the word 
« fire,” with as firm a reſolution, as if he had been 
pronouncing the word of command at the head of his 
troops. Having embraced the body of his deceaſed 
friend, Sir George Liſle deſired the ſoldiers appointed 
to fire at him to approach nearer; upon which one of 
the men ſaid, « Doubt not, Sir, but our balls will 


flrike you; to which Sir George, with a ſmile upon 
his countenance, replied, “ I have been nearer you, 


my friends, when you have miſſod me.“ Immegiately 
after. pronouncing theſe words, he received their 


ſhot and fell breathleſs upon the earth. A remon- 
ſtrance was now drawu up by a general council of 


officers, and preſented to the parliament, wherein 


they condemned the treaty with the king, inſiſted 


on the neceſſity of ſubjecting him to exemplary 
puniſhment; on account of the great effuſion of 
blood during the war; demanding a diflolution of 
the parliament ; repreſenting, that though they were 
{crvants, they had a right to interfere in theſe im- 
portant concerns, and to remonſtrate to their em- 
ployers, who were no more than ſervants to the 
public. The military commanders led their forces 


to Windſor, whence they diſpatched colonel Ewer 


with orders to ſeize the king, and conduct him to 
Hurſt-caſtle, The commons voted that the King's 
removal had. been effected without their conſent, 
and then came to a reſolution, that the conceſſions 
made by his majeſty were ſufficient to ſerve as the 
| of an accommodation. On the following 


ay, colonel Pride ſurrounded the houſe with two 


regiments, and with the aſſiſtance of lord Grey of 


Groby, arreſted forty- one of the members, as they officers of the army, moſt of them of very mean 


birth, together with ſome of the lower houſe, and 


were paſſing through the avenues, and put them into 
confinement in the neighbourhood. The moſt; 
deſperate of the Independent party, amounting to 


near ſixty, ware alone permitted to enter the houſe, || 


about an hundred and fixty members being exclud- the king could not, according to the laws and con- 


ed, This remnant. of the commons paſſed a vote 
of thanks. to Cromwell, for the great -public ſer- 
vices he had performed. A committee was then 
appointed to draw up a charge againſt the king: and 
colonel Harriſon received orders from the houſe, 


to conduct Charles ro London under a ſtrong 


uard. At Windſor, the duke of Hamilton, who 


ad been ſome time a priſoner there, was admitted 
into the prefence of his majeſty; and falling upon 


his knees, he pathetically exclaimed, “„ My dear 
maſter!“ and then grief choaked his voice, Here- 
upon the kin 
tears guſhed from his eyes, faid, „“ I have; indeed, 
been a dear matter to you.“ His majeſty was then 


tears, predicted, that he ſhould never more behold 
his ſovereign, Soon after the king's arrival at 
Windſor, an order was iffued from the council of 
war, that he ſhould no longer be confidered in the 


character of a ſovereign; and in conſequence hereof, 


he was diveſted of the externals of royalty, and 
treated without the leaſt reſpect or ceremony, * 
A. D. 1648 Throughout the whole courſe of 
+ #+ 194% Þ: the civil war, the lords had poſſeſſed 
very little authority or influence; ſince the king's 
impriſonment, the upper houſe had been wholly in- 
ſignificant, and moſt of the members, aſhamed of 
the public Fw, declined giving their at. 
rendancei however happened that day, to be 
more full than uſual, and they were afſembled'to 
the number of ſixteen, when the ordnance was pre- 
ſenred, ' They, without the leaſt hefitation, unani- 
moully-rejected the vote of the commons, and imme- 
diately adjourned themſelves for ten days; hoping, 
by'this' meaty; to- reſtrain the furious proceedings 
N * 3 


* % 


of the commons. So ſmall an obſtacle was ye,, 
ſuſhcient to divert the. Independents: from * 
purpoſe. They voted to proceed in trying the ki ar 
and eſtabliſhing. all other meaſures, without 4 
| concurrence of the lords: and accordingly paſſed 
| the following votes, which: ſufficiently! indicate the 
purpoſes for which they were intende. 
| © 5 Reſolved; that the commons of England by 
| parliament aſſembled, are, under God; the ori gp 
of all juſtpower. 16 01 2 2s {bg Bt 
Alſo, “ That the commons of England, in parlia. 
ment aſſembled, being choſen by, and repreſentino 
the people, have the ſupreme power in this nation.” 
Alſo, That whatever is enacted or declared for | 
them by. the commons, in parliament aſſembled, has 
the force of a law; and all the people of this nation, 


_ 


are included thereby, although the conſent or concur. 
rence of the houſe of peers be not had thereunto. 
Alſo, That all members, and others, appoint. 
ed to act in any ordinance with the peers; were em. 
powered and enjoined to ſit, act, and execute, not. 
| withſtanding the peers joined not therein,” © | 
; They now changed the ordinance for the king', 
trial into an act of the commons, which was order. 
ed to be engroſſed. Two days after, proclamation 
| was made in Weſtminſter-hall, Cheapſide, and the 
Old Exchange, for witneſſes to come in againſt him: 
while commiſſioners were appointed for trying him 
at che ſame tim: 9D ef i 
One hundred and thirty-three perſons, as named 
by the eommons, formed this court, but there 
neuer met above ſeventy; ſo difficult was it found, 
| notwithſtanding the blindneſs of prejudice, and the 
allurements of intereſt, to engage perſons of any 
name or character, in a meaſure ſo criminal and re- 
pugnant to all forms of law and juſtice, Cromwell, 
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Ireton, Harriſon, and a few more of the principal 


a few citizens of London, were the members. 
The twelve judges were among the parties in- 
rolled to form the court; but upon their declaring 


- 


1! ſtirution/of England, be tried for treaſon, as all pro- 
ſecutions for offences of that nature muſt be con- 
| ducted under the ſanction of the royal authority, 
their names were expunged. The court aſſembled 
in Weſtminſter-hall, Bradſhaw, a lawyer, being 
elected preſident; Coke acting in the capacity of 
1 ſolicitor general, and Doriſlaus, Steele, and Aſke, 
attending as aſſiſtants in the proſecution. When, 
among the names of the perſons who were to com- 


* * 


poſe the court, the criers pronounced that of lord 


1 Fairfax, a female voice was heard to exclaim from 
tenderly embraced him, and while 


the gallery,“ he has more wit than to be here.” 


| And upon theſe words of the impeachment being 
read, “In the name of all the good people of Eng- 
abruptly hurried away; and the duke, diſſolved in I land,” the ſame voice ſaid; “ No, nor the twen- 
| tieth part of them; where are all the people, or 
their repreſentatives ? Oliver Cromwell is a villain 


= _— ” 


and a traitor,” One of the officers ordered a file of 
|. muſqueteers to fire towards that part from whence 
|: the voice proceeded; but it was preſently diſcovered, 
that the ſpeaker was the wife of Fairfax; and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty, that the lady was pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw. 8 | 
| The king was brought before this high-court of 
; juſtice, on the 20th of January, 1649, having been 
| ere from St. James's thither by colonel 
| Hacker, with thirty officers armed. The depott- 
ment of the king, though long uſed to be à pl 
; ſoner, was before this court, very majeſtic. 7c 
| looked undauntedly on the array of troops that 
attended him, and the pageantry of the court; and 
without moving his hat, or en the ſmalle! 
mark of reverence; he ſeated” himſelf in a cha 
of eriwſon velvet, prepared for him within the bal. 


The ſolicitor- general, in the name of rhe on 
a | - mons, 
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traitor, 


The impeachment being concluded, the preſidem | 
«he court informed the King, that it was expected 
5 a would then declare what he had to offer in 


+ (tification of his proceeding. ” Charles diſavowed 
vibe authority of the court, declaring that he would 
Not {bmit to their aſurped juriſdictions : and his 
whole deporrment and behaviour on this ſolemn oe. 
ellon, were expreſſive of calmneis of temper, ſtrong 


"ſence of mind, fortitude, and dignity. The pre- 


1ident aſſerted, that.the dignity of the court was ſu- 

«rior to that of the priſoner, as it derived its au- 
thoriry from that community of which even Kings 
were no more chan the ſervants; and therefore he in- 
Sſted, that te priſoner was nor juſtifiable in refuſing 
to acknowledge the authority of his Jud es. Charles 
objected, that born the King and houſe of lords, 
were neceſſary to conſtitute a parliament :. that he 
had a truſt committed to him by 


1 


law ful deſcent; and that there was no juriſdiction | 
on earth could try a king; the authority of obe- 


dience to kings being clearly and ftrictly com- 


manded in the Old and New Teſtament: his”? i | 
denied, he was ready inſtantly to prove; © where the | 


word of a king is, there is power, and who may lay 
unto him, What doſt thou?“ He owned, that a 
facred truſt had been committed to him by God, 


the liberty of his people, which he would not be. 


tray, by acknowledging a power founded on vio- 
Jence and uſurpation. He had taken arms, and 
frequently expoſed his life in defence of public 
liberty, of the conſtitution, of the fundamental lais 
of the kingdom, and was now willing to ſeal with 
his blood, thoſe precious rights for which he had ſo 
long, in vain, contended. To this the preſident 
anſwered, How great a friend, Sir, you have been 
to the laws and liberties of, the people, let all Eng- 
land, and the world judge: your actions have ſuffi- 
cently declared it, and your meaning has been 
written in bloody characters throughout the king. 
dom. Charles returned, that the laws of England 
determine, that“ The king can do no wrong ;” 
he was however able, he added, to juſtify his con- 
duct by the moſt ſatis factory reaſons : but he muſt 
forego his reaſons, leſt he fhould ratify an au- 
thority, no better founded than that of pirates and 
robbers. Having been thrice called before the 
court, Charles perſiſted in denying their right of 
jurildiction ; but on his fourth appearance, finding 
it impoſſible to ſhake his conſtancy, the court hav- 
ing conſtrued his ſilence into confeſſion, the preſi- 
dent pronounced the following ſentence: 
That he Charles Stuart, king of England, 
having been convicted and. attainted as a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, and public enemy, ſhould be put 
to death, by ſevering his hcad from his body.” 
This ſentence was ſigned by the whole court, nine 
members excepted. . 
Ide king upon his return to Whitehall, deſired 
that his children might be permitted to viſit him, 
and that he might be attended in his private devo- 
tons by Dr. 0 85 the late biſhop of London: 
theſe requeſts were complied with. RE rag gs 
. The different European princes were now inſpired 


with horror and aſtoniſhment at a king's being thus | 
lubjected to trial before a court of judicature, conſti- 
duted of his own ſubjects: accordingly the French 
and Dutch miniſters- intereſted themſelves in the 


King's behalf; the Scots remonſtrated on the indig- 
My and injuſtice offered to his majeſty, and the queen 


ened the proſecution; | repreſenting that {j 
uart,' admitted king of England, and in- li 
waſted with limited powers of ſovereignty, from || 
' wicked defign of introducing an arbitrary and | 


God, by old and 
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John Barkſtead. 
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repearedly wrote to the parliament, in the moſt pa- 


thetic ſtyle, in favour of her royal conſort. But 
the duke of Richmond, the carls of Hert ford, 


Southampton, and Lindſay, voluntarily offered to 


yield u their lives as a ſacrifice to his preſervation. 
Only three days were allowed this royal ſufferer 


between his fentence and execution, during which 


the following authentic warrant was ſigned for 
the latter | by parliamentary Independents; & c. 


, ö 4:2 13 k. 9 „ nie, 51% - HER 1 1914 
cc At the high court of juſtice for the tryinge and 


Jjudginge of Charles Steuart, king of England, 


dg, January 29, Anno Dom, 1648-9, . 1h 
© © Whereas Charles Steuart, king of England, is, 


4 * & 


and ftandeth convicted, attaynted, and condemned 


of high''treafon, and other high crimes : and ſen- 
tence, upon Saturday laft, was pronothced againſt 
him by this court, to be put to death,” by the ſever. 
inge of his head from his body; of which ſentenet 
execution remaineth yet to! be done: Theſe are 
therefore to will and require you to ſee the ſaid 


1] ſentence executed in the open ſtreets, before 


Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the thirtieth 
day of this inſtante month of January, between the 


hours of tenn in the morninge, and fle in the 


ſo doing this ſhall be your ſufficient warrant.” And 


theſe are to require all officers, and ſoldiers, and 
þeople of this nation of England, 
zunto you in the 

FI $35 


Directed to colonel Francis Hacket, &c. “ 
The following are the names of thoſe who. ſigned 


to be aſiſtyny 


and ſealed the above-mentioned warrant: 
| John Bradſhaw, preſident. Valentine Wauton. 


John Liſlle. Ihomas Harriſon. 
William Say. Edward Whalley, 
Oliver Cromwell. „ Thomas Pride. Et. 
Henry lreton. lIfuac Ewers, 
Sir Hardneſs Waller, Knt. Tho. lord Grey of Groby. 
Sir John Bourchier, Kut. Sir John Danvers. 
William Heveningham. Sir Thomas Maltrever. 
Iſaac Pennington. 
Henry Martin. John Alvred, 
William FPurefoy yr. © Henry Smit. 
Humphrey Edwards. 
Matthew Thomlinſon. Gregory Clement. 
John Blackiſton. Thomas Wogan. 
Gilbert Millington, - Sir Gregory Norton. 
Sir Wm. Conſtable, Bart. Edmund Harvey. 
Edmund Ludlow. John Venn. 

John Hutchinſon. Ihomas Scott. 
Sir Michael Liveſey, Bart. Thomas Andrews. 
Robert Tichbourne: +: George Fleetwood. 


Owen Rer. © + Symon Mayne, 
Robert Lilbourn; James Temple. 
Adrian Scroope. William Cawley, 
Richard Dean. Anthony Stapeley. 
John Okey. ' John Downs, 
John Hewſon. Thomas Horton. 
William Goffe. Thomas Hammond. 
Cornelius Holland. Nicholas Love, 
John Carew. Vincent Potter. 
John Jones. Auguſtine Garland. 
Miles Corbet. John Dixwell. 
Francis Allen. Peter Temple. 
Peregrine Pelham. © Thomas Waite, | 


Daniel Blagrave. 1 ” 
The now humbled and wretched monarch em. 
ployed the ſhort and awful interval between his 
ſentence and execution, in reading and devorion ; 
and from the time when his intended fare was 
made known to him, to his laſt moment, he pre- 
ſerved a perfect tranquillity and compoſure ; not 
can his bittereſt enemies deny, that he demeaned 
his character, either as a prince of as a man. Even 
under the'dfeadful apprehenfions of death, bis foul 
without 
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without effort or affectation, maintained a calm he- 
noical frame, and ſeemed to look down ith contempt 
on the triumph of his conquerors. All his family 


hat remained in England were allowed acceſs to 


him. Theſe only conſiſted of the princeſs Eliza- | 
beth, and the duke of Glouceſter,, who was little 
more, than an infant. The princeſs Elizabeth, not- 
withſtanding her tender years, deeply felt the | 
calamities of her family. The king, after giving l 


her his advice and conſolation, charged her to te 


Hfe hethad never once, even in thought; failed in 


his fidelity towards her. Then taking the young 
duke of. Glouceſter on his knee, he ſaid, “ Now || 
they will cut off thy father's head.“ At this the 
child looked very ſtedfaſtly on him; and he added, 


Mark, child, what 1 ſay, they will cut off my 
head, and perhaps make thee a king; but thou 
muſt not be a king as long as thy brothers Charles 


or James are alive. They will cut off thy brothers | 
heads when they can catch them; and thy head | 


they will, cut off at laſt; and therefore 1 charge 
thee, . do not be made a king by them!“ The 
duke. ſighing, replied, „I will. be torn in pieces 


firſt.“ This, anſwer, from one of , ſuch tender | 


ventz, is ſaid, to have, filled. the king's eyes with 


tears of jo and admiration. , Fairfax, overwhelmed 


with griel uſed all the intereſt which he yet re- 


rained, to prevent the execution of the fatal ſen- | 
tence ; and even employed perſugſion with his own | 
regiment, though none elſe ſhould: follow, him, to 
1 85 the king. Cromwell and Ireton being in- 


formed of this intention, endeavoured to convince 


him, that'God had rejected the king; and exhorted 
him to ſeek by prayer ſome direction from heaven on 


this important occaſion. Harriſon was appointed to 
Join in prayer with the unſuſpecting general, who was 


es the death warrant had been ſigned: 
t 


is man prolonged his ſpiritual exerciſes, till intel- 
ligence arrived, that the finiſhing period was put to 
the awful tragedy ; then, riſing from his knees, he 
told Fairfax, that this event was certainly a miracu- 
lous and providential anſwer, which their devou 
ſupplications received from heaven. 

The thirtieth of January being the day.appointed 


in conſequence of the above warrant for his exe- 


cutian, the king roſe carly in the morning, and 
calling Herbert, ordered him to employ more 
than uſual care in dreſſing him, ſor what he thought 


a joyful ſolemnity. He then received the ſacra- 


ment from the hands of biſhop Juxon, and con- 
tinued in his devotions till noon, at which time he 
drank a glaſs of wine, and ate a bit of bread, 
when, having walked from St. James's, where he 


lay (therefore could not have had his reſt diſturbed 


by the noiſe of the workmen employed in erecting 
his ſcatfold, as ſome aſſert) acroſs the Park, he 
was carried from thence in a coach to the ſtreet 
before the Banqueting-houſe, Whitehall, the place 
deſtined for exhibiting this his laſt tragic ſcene. 
On his coming upon the ſcaffold, he found it ſur- 
rounded with foldiers, ſo that he could not hope to 
be heard, He eyed the apparatus of death wich 
great compoſure, and aſked if there was not a 
higher, block _ then addreſſing himſelf io the 
colonels Tomlinſon, Hacket, and ſome other 

erſons who were on the ſcaffold, he attempted to 
Juſtify his, innocence with reſpect to the civil war, 
and averred, that he had no other object in his 
military operations, than to preſerve entire that 
authority Which had been tranſmitted to him by 
his unceſtors. He inſiſted on his perfect innocence 
towards. his people, but acknowledged the equity 
of his execution in the eye of his Maker; ob- 
ſerving, that the unjuſt ſentence now inflicted on 
him, was an cquitable return for that which he 
had ſuffered to be inflicted on Strafford. He ex- 
preſſed his forgiveneſs of his enemies; and ex- 
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Thus fell, after an unt reign of twenty.three 


a chaplet of Paget On the other hand, bigots 
of a different perluaſion have applauded his fate, 
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have done honour to the beſt cauſe. But the im- 
partiality required in hiſtory, renders it neceſſary 
to ſcrutinize, with exactneſs, his principles, con- 
duct, and character; fince, from the falfe colourings 
Which have been thrown on theſe, many pernicious 
ideas have been entertained deſtructive to liberty, 
and the welfare of ſociety, CE En 
Charles being now executed, the duke of Rich- 
mond, the marquis of Hertford, and the earls of 
Southampton and , Lindſay, were, at their expreſs 
deſire, permitted to pay their laſt duty to their mal- 
ter, who, by the appointment of parliament, Was 
decently, but without pomp, interred at Windsor. 
His body was put into a coffin, covered with black 


velvet, and removed to an apartment in Whitehall, 


where it was embalmed, and then expoſed for ſe⸗ 
veral days at St. James's, But colonet Witchco!, 
overnor of Windfor caſtle, had the narrownels o 
Pur to deny the uſe of the burial ſervice of the 

church of England, as ordained.  _, 
The king had, by his queen Henrietta, nine chil- 
dren; four ſons and five 90 hters; namely, Charles 
James, who died an infant; Charles, prince of Wales, 
born in 1630, who ſucceeded to the throne of 5 3 
6 ä : e land; 
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. James, duke of Vork, born 1633, who alſo 
wah ad the throne; and Henry, duke of Glou- 
aſcen born 1641; who died after the reſtoration. 
ceſter, ee Mary, born 1631, who married Wil- 
N. Pt Naſſau, prince of Orange; Elizabeth, 
mn 10 „ ho died in Cariſbrook caſtle; Anna 
ans carne ve died in their infancy ; and 
oy rietta Maria, married to Philip, duke of 
Anjou and Orleans, born in 1644: 1 0 

paixciriEs, CONDUCT, and CHARACTER of 

"Kino CnaRLEs the FinsrT, 


lic caſt, yet expreſſive of a benevolent mind. His 


:ntelleftual powers were naturally good, and ſo im- 


roved by continual exerciſe, that though, in the | 
beginning of his reign he ſpoke with heſitation, 

towards the cloſe of his life, he diſcovered in his 
diſcourſe elocution, and quickneſs of conception. 

He excelled in As an, had a good taſte, 
particularly in painting, and*was even ſkilled in 
ſeveral of the polite arts: but though a proficient 

in ſome branches of literature, he was far from 

encouraging uſeful learning, and. patronized none 
but thoſe who 4 11 cb to prove the divine 

jicht of kings and bios. ( 

"Io 45 poſſeſſed, not only of good 

natural talents, but alſo of many excellent guali- 
ties, ſuch as temperance, fortitude, and perſqnal 

bravery : but his diſſimulation or want of integrity, 

is manifeſt in every part of his condutt; and this 

loſing him the faireſt opportunities of reinſtating 
him in the throne, appears to have been the prin- 

cipal vice for which he paid the tribute of his life. 
Yet, there have been thoſe who tell us, Charles 


** 


vas the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt friend, the 
beſt maſter, the beſt father, the beſt huſband, and 


— 


the beſt Chriſtian of the age in which he lived. 
But theſe ſtrokes conſtitute no patt"of the outlines 
of the preſent ſubject, which we wiſh faithfully to 
pourtray, A prince may govern his own family 
well; he may have ſome perſonal excellencies} yet 
he may be poſſeſſed of neither abilities nor virtues 
ſufficient to govern à nation; and he may be the 
contrary. Oliver Cromwell was a conſummate 
ſtateſman; but, if we judge right, a very bad | 
man: and the reverſe. will hold good with reſpect“ 
to a king“ We have had many examples, in the 
courle' of this hiſtory, of princes whoſe private 
vutues have heen very ſplendid, but ſhaded with. 
chat ambition and thirſt of power, Which have 
fred an intolerable; load of miſery on tie people., 
To form a riglit judgment; af: thei e . of, 
printes, it will be ahſolutely neceſſary to ſeparate, 
in dur ideas, the king from the man. It is a diffl- 
eylt matter for ſübjekts to gain a true knowledge. 
of the private virtües of a prince; but his public) 
attions ſpeak;plainlyito;the underſtanding! of; every) 
one: and people of the loweſt capacities can; 
know, whether, | under the reigni-of their loves. . 
reign, they are well or ill governed; or} in other 
words, happy ot miſerable: and happy had it bern 
doth for Charles und his people, had is' public 
conduct deſerved as much commendation, as his 
Private character. TL ine oe e $65 
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It has been a queſtion, productive of violent de- 


dates, whether the people have, in any caſe, a 
1 8 to depoſe and puniſh kings. On the one ide, 
the ſufferings of Charles, ſtiled the royal martyr, 
ave been compared to thoſe of Chriſt; and the 
crueiſſers of their God were, in the works and ſer- 
ez of ſeveral churchmen, regarded as leſs wor- 
yl of deteſtation, than the murderers of their 
n r been repreſented as a form of 
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kings, as his ſacred. vicegerents, whom to reſiſt is 
impious, to depoſe damnable, and/to puniſh atro⸗ 
ciouſſy criminal, beyond u the hope of mercy. It: 
has been alledged, that a parliament from which 
moſt of it's members are detained by forde, can. 
perform no conſtitutional act; nor can even 
the joint powers of both houſes extend tothe“ 
making war againft, or dethroning" their king, 
much leſs putting bim to death. On tlie other: 
hand, the e e maintain, that kings 
are appointed for the good of the people; and 
when they degenerate into tyrants, forfeit their 
Tight to government ; that oaths of allegiance are 
to be underſtood as conſtitutionally binding; ace 
cording to the obſervance of the oaths kings make 
to their people: that to ſay a king is accountable to 
none bur God, is neither founded on reaſon nor 
precept: that to ſay a king has as good a right to 
his crown, as another man has to his inheritance, 
is to make his ſubjeQs no better than ſlaves; and 
that weak atid wicked princes may be reſiſted, de- 
poſed, and flain, Theſe and many other argu- 
ments have been uſed-both for and againſt this ex- 
. traordinary tranſaction; but we will venture to af- 
firm, moſt of them have very little to do with the 
preſent ſubject. 099! - 5 | 
To ſorm juſt ſentiments of the real character of 
Charles, and the legality of the parliament's pro- 
ceedings, we ought to go not one ſtep farther than 
the commencement of the civil war. What will it 
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| avail, ſaid Pompey, talking of laws to me, who 


bave a [word in my hand!? And, whep this is onge 
drawn, law and conſtitution depend entirely on the 


| will of the conqueror. The character of Charles 


is ſtrongly marked in the firſt part of his reign; and 
every impartial judge will allow, that aiming at 
more power than the conſtitution allowed, Was the 
firſt cauſe of his misfortunes. Paſſion for power, 
and a ſtrong attachment to his regal prerogative, 
vere bis governing principle. The prelates of the 
church paid him the groſſeſt fattery, inculeating 
a ſlaviſh dependence on his authority alone; and 
his ſuffering the cruel rigours of the ſtarechamber 
ſhew, that neither clemency, humanity, nor equity, 
made any: ;part of his puhlie character. He ſubs 
mitted; to the guidance of dounſellors, Who wefe 
not only inferior tog bimſelf in expkrience and 
judgment, but, generally proud a partial, and ob- 
ſtinate: and from an exealszof conugal: atfethion, . 
he paid $00 much deferenge to tbewadvice of his 
queen Who was ſuperſtitiguſly devoted to the 
Roman church, and impattuned him; inceffantly'; 
in favour. of it's votarieg. ) The exerciſe of arbi- 
trary powen and the genius of an incenſed people, 
which ran Iſtrongly in ifavour;of liberty, were the, 
prime cauſes Which brought him to an unexampled 
endſi yet} though dead, he, ſtill maybe ſaid to 
' ſpeak ta his ſuceeſſors on a) throne, warning, them 
nat to ehdeayour toſſubſtitute their own Wills in 
the place offaw, not; te ad ag if the people were 
only made tobe. ſubſgrviapt to their caprice; hu- 
; mour,:and; perhaps, ungoverned paſſions: for they, 
may be aſſured when me bord of tyranny, is 
ſtretched 10 it's utmoſt lengthy a time ſhall,cqme, 
eben the, ,@pprefied will greſiſt and tryiheir 
ſtrength. Inſtances of this abound: not only in, 
free ſtates, but in the molſt arbitrary forms, of 
government. In Aſia, the head of a grand, 
Viſier has often been ſtruck: off to appeaſe a po- 
4 plans inſurrection: in Holland, a prime miniſter 


4 


and in England, a king has loſt his crown, and, 


in one melancholy inſtance, his life, for attempts 
to overturn; the conſtitution. Indeed, when a 
king, by enlarging the limits of that power with 
which be is inveſted for. the proteftion! of the 


people, weakens the authority, of laws, and con- | 
0 | {equently, 


#8 


has been torn in pieces Was she multitude;: 


N ft. is | 
| bition, not only the crown andfee-farm rents were 
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| ſequently, the ſecurity of the people, when, by | 


breach of truſt, he, as in oppoſition to the juſt 


ends far which government was inſtituted, his 


truſt and right to government from that period are 
forfeited, the tie of allegiance is diſſolyed, and the 
law and conſtitution being rendered incapable of 
affording the lubjeti protettion, they way juſtly, 
by the right of ſelf preſeryation, take every proba- 
hle: means to ſecure themſelyes from the Jawleſs 
power and enterprizes of a tyrant, On theſe 
grounds the parliament are to be. defended in their 


nd 


: 


proceedings againſt Charles, and on theſe grounds 
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Monarchy and the legiſlative pouer of the lards.aboliſhed—+A. comman-wealth eſtabliſhed by the, commons, under the, 
| title of the parliament nd Capel's magnanimity—The. prince's. ſituationr--State | of, affairs. in Ireland 
Mont roſe defeated, taken priſoner, and executed. Charles 


| 


Battle o/ Dunbar Carles takes the, cauenant, and 15,c 


- battle of. Worceſter Charles is compelled, to 


£74 FC (447% \* 8 ? : LEES THI S- o Wy 15 
AFTER the untimely death of Charles, the 
X chrone peing rendered vacant; the commons 
proceeded toſynte the government; and; under the 
title of the. parllament, iſſued a praclamation, for- 
bidding all perſans, on pain of high treaſon, to ac 
Knowledge or declare, Charles Stuart, commonly 
called 'prinev/of Wales, to be King of /Rngland: 
They afterwards decreed; that the mation ſhHould be 
governed bythe repreſontatives of the people fitting 
in the hguſe! of commons, under the form of à re- 
public In conſequenee of their procecllings, the 
royal titles were eraſed out of che public writings; 
the royal arms were taken down“ from all public 
offices and courts of juſtice 1 the wachs of allegi- 
ance” and ' ſupremacy” were aboliſhed; and ea new. 
great ſeal was made, bearing this inſeription, The 
zreat Seal'of England! On one fide were engraven 
the arms of England, and on the reverſeithehouſe 
of commons, with theſe words; In the firſt: Year of 
Freedom, by God's Bleſſing reſtored; 1648“ The 
impreſſion of che national coin had, bn one ſide, - 
the Englim arms, with the inſeription, The 
Commonwealth of England; and on the reverſe; | 
the croſs! and harp,” with this motto, God with us. 
That there might remain no objects to excite am- 


3 


put up to ſale, but alſo the regalia, the rich fur- 
niture of the royal palaces, che jewels and paint- 
ings belonging to the late king, with all the ex- 
penſive maghtheence of royalty. The houſe of 
cers was abvliſhed ; and the commons käking 
both the legiſſative and the executive powers of 


government into their own” hands, altered. their 


* k 


| loyalty (uninterrupted on either ſide) flouriſh lon 


even the army (if we may credit their SLORY 
, endeayoured to ſupport their pretenſions. 11 * 
the end, eonſtitutional forms being laid 1 in 
monarch fell a ſacrifice at the ſhrine of lb? the 
the ſecurity of the contending parties, Me 
lar circumſtances never happen, at leaſt 10 * 
land; but may the king enjoy his Prerogatiy®” 
and the people their legal rights ; way liberty 5 


among us, and be productive of mutual tranquillity 


| fly1; and;eſtapes into France Scotland reduced A Dutch 

\toar-—Cromwell is declared Lord Proteflor by the, parliament, 25575 da ſalves itſal A neu parliamen— d war 

with, SPanttrr The crown offered to Cromwell, which. lie ed His deatlu character, principles, and conguit., 
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and encreaſing proſperity. 
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IRD PROTECTOR of the COMMON-IWEALTH, 
nor THE UNITED REALMS OF | 
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ſens theiterms preſented! to him by the Scotiſſi committee 
wed: king o, , Scotland-— Enters. England witſi an army 


ſtile from that of the houſe! of commong; to the 
pärliament of the common-wealth of England; 
and conferred the whole executive power of govern 
ment on a council of ſtate; who! were to. act and 
proceed according to the inſtructions they ſhould, 
from time to time, give/them.-! This oouh⁰ril was: 
compoſed of' thirty-nine perſons; and the com- 
mons, whom at firſt poſſeſſed rhe ſupreme authority 
| of the nation, amouuted only to ninety; but their 
number was ſoon after indreaſedu Anothenchigh 
tourt ofquſtice was now ere ted to try ſome noble- 
men who remained in cuſtody, and! Bradſhaw was: 
| again choſen preſident. © The perſons whole» fate: 
| was to be decided by this tribunal, were the! duke' 
of Hamilton, the: earl of Holland, the lord” 
Goting, lately! created; earl of. Norwich, lord 
; Capel, and Sir John Owen; alt| of them acouſed: 
| oft having carried arms againſt the parliament. 
| Aſtor a "ſhort trial, they were all convitted and 
condemned to the block. The duke of Hamilton, 
on his trial, cqmplained: bitterly of the ſentence” 
by which he: fülfereg dealt, alledging, that he 
alted «by, virtubtof a commiſffion from dhe parlia- 
ment of his own country. The earl of Holland, 
being oppreſſed with age and infirmities, made 
little cr no defence; Sir John Owen on hearing 
the ſentence, tHanked the! court for adjudging bim 
to {5 honourable: a death; and ſwore he War 
afraid they would have cauſed him to be hangee' 
us a: felon. This gentleman,” however, and ibo 
earl of Norwieh, were reprieved the other three 
were immediately executed. Lord Capel, in his 
laſt moments, behaved with great - dignit and 
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"ſolution, extolling the virtues of his late ſove- 


| ting the people to acknowledge his | 
ian, and exhottigg the people to acknowledge his | 
wh prince of Wales. This nobleman diſplayed 


the « 4 1 0 10 ei % ; 
0 magnanimity at his Geaths „ . 
G The prince, helpleſs and forlorn, living ſometimes 


. : 


in Holland, ſometimes in France, and ſometimes 


in ſerley, confoled himſelf, amidlt all his diſtreſſes 
1 the hopes of better fortune. The warquis of 
wit and nd ſooner heard of the tragical death 
of his ſovereign, than he inſtantly Wi Over i 
Treland levied an army of fixteen thouſand men, 
170 which he retook from the parliament the 
wien % Dundalk, Newry, Trim, and Drogheda, 


0 ſolved to undertake the ſiege of Dublin. 


and was le 


To this kingdom Charles determined to repair; 
but his deſign was ſuſpended in conſequence of the 


intelligence he received from Scotland. The par- 
liament of that kingdom iſſued a proclamation, 
zcknowledging Charles II. as their lawful and 
hereditary {overcign, on the following conditions; 
that he ſhould give proper ſatisfaction to the king- 
dom touching the ſecurity of religion, the union 
between the two nations, and the peace of Scot- 
land, according to the national and ſolemn league 
ol the covenant. For this purpoſe deputies were 
ſent to the Hague, to ſignify their intentions to 


the young prince, who in a few days after their 


arrival was viſited by the marquis of Montroſe, 


Mon- 


and the earls of Lanerk and Lauderdale. 


PO J EE 1 ; 
young king a renewal of his commiſſion as captain- 


5555 of Scotland. Charles had no ſolid foun- 


power and unanimity, averſe to their auſterity, and 
therefore: waved their invitation. Inſtead of ſub- 


Z 4 4s 


par. 
e catho- 


liſtening to 5 ä the 
ly 


| ho 


been educated. He aſked them, if they had power 
to relax in any demand; or to treat about the 
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aſſiſtance he might expebt from t 
reſtoring bim to the crown of, 


* CR e „ 


B eee by 

5 Scots towards 
rexoring him to the crown of, England; they 
anlwered Im in the negative. Prince Charles, 


though highly dilpleaſed at their impoſition, found 
it necellary to, temporize and protract the nego- 


* d.a#/ aa 179) MF! J | | ' 
tiation, until he ſhould receive ſome.intelligence 


” 


from Montroſe, on whole ſucceſs all his hopes were 


founded, That intrepid nobleman, having re- 


inforced his handfa] of men with. a few recruits 
which be raiſed | 
Caithneſs, hoping the general afteftion to the royal 
caule, and the fame of his former atchievements, 
would allure the people to his ſtandard. But the 
nation was now fatigued with continual wars, 
many of his former adherents. had been appre- 
hended and puniſhed, and no hopes of ſucceſs re- 
mained againſt ſo great a force as was now deſtined 
to oppoſe him, Leſley and Holborne being ordered 
to advance againſt him with an army-of four thou- 
ſand men. Strachan was ſent before with a body 
of cavalry, in order to Toy his progreſs. This 
general ſuddenly attacked Montroſe; the royaliſts 
were defeated; all of them either ſlain or taken 


| priſoners ; and Montroſe himſelf being ſoon after 
ſeized, was condutted to Edinburgh; where, not- 


withſtanding the king's commiſſion, he was con- 
demned to death; which, after having been ex- 
poſed to the utmoſt ignominy, he ſuffered with the 
ſame intrepidity with which he had formerly braved 
it in the feld. Charles, being deprived by this 
event of all hopes ci prevailing by force, was 
under a neceflity to ſign the terms which the. 
Scotiſh committee had preſented to him. In con- 
ſequence of this agreement he immediately ſet fail 
for Scotland, and arrived in the Firth of Cro- 
marty.. The parliament recalled Cromwell from 


F 


Ireland, which by this time was almoſt reduced. | 
That general, having conſtituted Ireton, his ſon 


in-law, deputy-leutenant, returned: to England, 


according to the ſummons of the parliament. 
When returned to London, he took his ſeat in the 


houſe, and received the thanks of the commons 
for the ſignal ſervices he had done the common- 
wealth. They then, deſired to know whether Fair- 
fax would undertake, the command of the troops 


it on Cromwell, , Without delay he put his troops 


in motion, and entered, Scotland with an army; of 
ſixteen thouſand men.) The command of the 
Scotiſh army was conferred, on Lelley, an able 


officer, who, laid a, very proper plan for, defence. 
; He, ſecured himſelf in a fortified/ camp between 
Edinburgh and Leith; and whateverichuld tend to 
the ſupport of the Engliſh, army was carefully re- 


1 


moyed from the ſouthern; countries. 


i o . „ 


Cromwell approached the Scotiſ camp, and 


attempted, by every, expedient, to provoke: 
Leſley to battle; but that general knew that the 


Engliſh army as much;excelled the Seotch in dif. 


| cipline and experience, as it fell ſnort in point of 


numbers; and therefore prudenthy kept withinthis 
intrenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and petty rencoun- 


ters he endeavoured to animate his ſoldiers, and 


was generally ſucceſsful in theſe enterprizes. His 
army became every day more numerous, and more 
dextrous, and expert in their exereiſe. Cromwell 


| made,/ another, motion, in hopes of drawing the 
Scotiſh general from his entrenghments; but all his 
efforts proved ineffectual. After the to armies 
| had remained ſeveral weeks in ſight of each other, 
| Cromwell found himſelf obliged: to retire, being 


quite deſtitute of proviſions. He therefore with 
drew to Dunbar: Leſley followed him; and en- 
camped on a hill oppoſite the town, aſſured hitmſelf 


| | of putting an end © the war, by the deſtruction ob 
the whole Engliſh army. Cromwell was almoſt de- 


prived of every reſource, He had even onde en- 
tertained the thoughts of embarking all his foot 
| | and 


* * 


in the Orkneys, paſſed, over to 


deſtined for Scotland and on his refuſal beſtowed 
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and artillery, and of forcing his ay at the head, of 


his cavalry; But the folly of the Scotiſh clergy 
effeftually faved him from that diſhopour, The 
diſputes which at that time agitated the two nations, 


being more of 'a religious than of a civil nature, 


1 


the clergy in both Kingdoms had acquireda conſider- 
able influence in all public deliberations; and the 


Scotiſh miniſters in great numbers now attended 


dence (which they firmly believed eſpouſed. their 


Lord had delivered their enemies into their hands, 


In vain did the general remonſtrate againſt the im- 


prudence of fuch a meaſure'; the private men bein 


engagement with the Enghſh army. Cromwell too 
in his turn declared, that he had received from hea- 


ven a revelation, that the Lord had delivered his 


enemies into his hands, and indeed sit ſoon ap- 


pes that his revelation, though doubtlefs as il! 


ounded' as that of the Scots, was attended with 
much better ſucceſs,” The latter being ray and 
undiſciplined, were not able to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
ſuch hardy and experienced veterans as the Engliſh. 
Though double in number to the enemy, they were 
inſtantly routed with great ſlaughter, and purſued 
to a conſiderable diſtance, Three thouſand were 
ſlain on the ſpot, and about nine thouſand taken 
priloners.” The Engliſh general then took poſſeſ- 


fion of Leith and Edinburgh, but the caſtle did not 


ſurrender till the latter end of December. Hum- 
bled by their late defeat, the Scotiſh parliament be- 

an to relax in their ſeverity towards the king, his 
ends were ſuffered to approach him, and his co- 
ronation was performed with great ſolemnity at 
Stone. © His ſituation, however, though ſomewhat 
amended, was far from being eaſy or agteeable. 
Of a'gay diſpoſition,” he could but ill digeſt the 
rigid auſterities to which be was confined by the 
elergy, or the (tifl more ſlaviſn fubmiſfion in which 
he was held by Argyle and His party. Diſguſted 
at theſe and many other etreumſtantes, he deter- 
mined to attempt the recovery of his liberty. Ge 
neral Middleton being proſeribed by the covenant, 
had retired with a party of royaliſts to the moun⸗ 
tains, where he waited an opportunity of ſerving 
his maſter. This gentleman the king determi bs 
to join, and having found means to elbpe' from: 
Saen fled direttiy towards the Highlands. 
Colonel] Montgomery, with a troop of horſe," Has 
ſent iu purſuit of bim. The king was not & little 
mortified at his difappointment, in being obliged'to: 
return but this attempt to eſcape had a good efſe& 
in his favour, The committee and Argyle were 
now alarmed with the apprehenſion, that the ſe- 
verity with which' chey had treated bim, might 
force him to join the cavaliers, and ſo involve 'the 
nation in a civil war, They therefore abated their 
rigdur,-and even admitted him to a mall ſhare in 


the adminiſtration. Charles finding that Argyle 
was an inſtrument” indiſpenfibly irequifite* for the 


attainment ' of his "deſires; treated tat nobleman 
with uncommon' affability and eſteem, and even 
hinted a deſire of eſpouſing his daughter. Argyle, 
well acquainted with his majeſty's principles, kept 
at a diſtance ; but his ſor, ths lord Lorn, attached' 
himſelf to thei King, and ſafchfully executed bis 

rivate commiſſſons. Levies throughout the whole 
Linydotn were now fet 'on-'fo6t; and an army of 


eixhteen thouſand men was ready to täke the field [| 


before the beginning of une 


Early in the ſpring the Scotiſh army was aſſem- now no longer brook” ſubjeftion to a republic de- 
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bed under. Hamilton, and Dayid,,, © © 
[| Leſley, and encamped at Tor- A D. 161. 


s i 
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the camp. Theſe men relying ſo much ce | 


q 
, 
1 
| 
| 
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cauſe), wholly! negletted human means, and incel- 
ſantly importuned their unfortunate general to at- 
tack the Engliſh, aſſuring him, that they had re- 


ceived from heaven the cleareſt revelation, that the |] He was oppoled by Holborne and B 


| Cromwell, bein 


| 105 By the e 
I! intiabited by one Päpgereſl a farmer. This man 


1: many difguifes, and paſſed through ſe 
LON RINSE or 8 
I be ambitious and aſpiring Cromwell, who was 
|| <qually' bold and faccefsful in his ations, could 


N , 


wood in the _neighbourhood of Stirling. qy: 
king. himſelf was preſent in the army and pf 
generals. determined to act with prüdence and 
caution. "The town of Stirling lay at, his ba 0 
and the northern, counties ſupplied bim 0 
| proviſions, His front was ſecured by Aton h 

wenchments; and it was in Vain that Crone 
uſed every expedient to tempt him to an en 105 
ment. Alter conſuming. much time, the Eno 
| general ſent Lambert over the Frith into Fife, in 
| order to , intercept the proviſions of the arm, 


— * 
2» — 


; / { Yo ; U f | 3rown, Who 
commanded a party of the, Scots; but theſe wer, 
defeated with great ſlaughter, 


n 


I 4 3 * ; : "LL $4.47 5 m. 
ſelf in the rear of the king, rendered it impoſſidle 
for him to remain any longer in his preſent fityz.. 
tion. Thus reduced to extremity, he came to a 
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day was ſolemnly proclaimed: In che mean time 


+7 


10 
An An incredible 0 Neo 
{ little "oppoſition, except from Hamilton and Mid- 


| ſtreets of the, eit) Were bed with the carcaſes 


| with än army of f6tty:toufand men. This place 
W 


ſafely at Fefcamp in Normandy, having "aſſamed 


1 J t t Cromwell allo 

being JI paſſed over with his whole army, and placing bim 

entirely guided by the clergy ; Leſley, therefore, 

after taking every precaution, though ſtrongly ap- 
rehenſive of the fatal conſequence, was at length | 

obliged to deſcend into the plain, and come to an 


1 


bl 


eral 'dilfi- 


„„ 
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ending. on bis influence,” and ſupported! by bis 


Such was his reputation and intereſt, 
1 7 the reſolutions. of Fe Heer houſe were 
directed by him as well as the.; Ys, and he was. in 
> chick of che xepublic, At 1 7 time the Eng- 
l ſh p arliament. paſſed an act abo ing the royal ly 
of labs, empowering it however to ſend a cer- 
uin number. of „ to 
ment. All cauſes jo, both kingdoms; were deter- 
mined by a mixture of Engliſh: and Scoriſh, judges ; 
jullice was adminiſtered. impartially, and peace an 5 
er were in BY: the | ol of gener 
Monk, who commanded the forces in. Se} 
The people being ſecured in their property, app 
enen to the manual arts; and they enjoyed 
note plenty and ſatis faction than ever was known 
to their. anceſtors. Blake, a, 1250 of un 1855 
courage, was appointed admiral an though, h 
itherto, been accuſtomed 70 8 to land hy he 
boon raiſed the naval glory of the-nation | $a IN is 
itch than it ad ever before attained. Prince 
rt being. rhe to. quit. Kinfale with Ny Rec: 
Reered, to ortugal ; 5 t ither he was oth 9 77 
Blake, who. ge hardly. be prevente: re 
moriſtrances of his et 8 , 1 Aly 
cking him even in län af, ſbon,, Theo face 
ts throu e of 8 hat, mgnarch, lire ed, 
is cdur ta. he, W nd 15 Where his ro 15 
prince Mauric was Wipp eck ed in a ſtorm. 
pert, after undergoing many Hargfbing, and, 1 7 
it impoſſible. to do any effectual. fer ens to the et 
cauſe, returned 10 Fränce, where he diſpoſed gf the 
few ſhips. which remained, enen with, all; his 
prizes. All the ſertlements in America, except 
Ney England, which had been. planted. entirely y 
the Puritanz, coftinued, th. W he, "royal 
worth en Þ 5 ns eſtab Far 5 5 of the c 
monwea 5 7 Sir George A yicu e Was apa 


he he Britiſh parlia- 


2 


ion.“ Bermudas, Antigua, and} 
1125 reliſtanc 5 Barba 5 5 7 1 705 


Yu 1 ſquadron in order to red we, themito. ſub 
irginia,, made 

ar 
Willoughby of Farham, held out for a Sa 


14 70 555 at length bed to follow Es exame, | 


the other plantations. Jerſey, 
5 and the Ille of Nan ap 8 10 
e 


br 


1 


4 of the 1 whoſe 1 Was much lament. | 
,and the reſt of the republicans; 
1 D. 15e As foon as the parliament had leiſure 
to attend to their concerns in ſoreigi 
countries, they were determined to chaſtiſe the 
Dutch. Accordingly they paſſed an act of navigation, 
prohibiting all nations to import any merchandize 
into England, but what. was the produce: of. the 
country to which the ſhips belonged: The States 


neral alarmed at theſe meaſures, ſent ambaſſadors [| 


to London, to ſolicit a repeal of the act of ,Naviga= 
owl but the oe, pajtlermeys far from complying with 
their requeſt; demanded ſatisfaction for the. maſſacre 
at Amboyna, the murder of Doriſlaus, the correſpon. 
b 56h which during the civil war, the Datch ar am- 

had maintained with the late kin ; claim- 


105 alſo tw e of money for the. olles they 


Th, tained by the 1 1 5 ra in the Ea = 1185 | 
es fore (ing the aaa equipped a flect of | 
n ade Fifty ſail; but were ee as 


* 
ma . 


— O LIVE R 0 . W. E. I. 1 


— — 


] than he en eavoured 


| anot ler., 


the Stütes Wie fleet of forty -fiVe fail, in bfrder to 


ith, 31 an thirty 


to the Downs, and höiſted a broom: 


* * 
4. L 


the countil” With that atmaſnent. 197 TS 
brave and experienced admiral, was difparcticd by 


ſecure, the Dutch havigatioh Rot the F Eggli cor- 
fairs, He no ſooner obſerved the Fngtiſh 1 
to retire, withodt ftrikim 
uſual. Blake fired a blank Mot 1 in order 1 to ret 
him of that .cuſtomiry e ment.” Ttöm alt 
no notice of theſe warnings, Blake fired a hg 100 
Tromp, returned it with a broadſide. © NotYith- 
ſtanding. rhe great diſparity of. number Blake 
maintained. the fight, with 9 refotution, 
for vs! hours, ſunk one ſhip of the ener 75 and too 
According ro che 1 hiſtorians, 
17 oh, Blake's ſhips, received any damage us 
the Dutch alledge that the re were {ix funk. The 
populace, of Sn Were hight iticenſed, ah 
whale have, affaulted the Dutch ambaffadofs, ha 
not been furniſhed Wich a guard, for the ſafety 
981 their. Perſons, Van Tromp! then Hailg' rolards 
the, e in ider to enga e rear admit Ayſeue, 
who lay at anchor with patt of ene Engliſh fleet; 
9075 e intelligence of Blake's s bein 
Ache, norttiward With forty ſhips, to deft 
Tp 19 5 on the coaſt of 'Sherland; he bee 
him with a ver) 'numefous, ak arhenr. "The | rwo 
fleers.. came in ight ; 110 each other near. Newcaſtle, 
but 2. . ſtorm. arl uk; as 1545 were ready 0 
engage, ſcatts the Dü ch fleet in; uch 4 anner, 
that bor above thirty fail returnec t. MH . 
the ugl th, 55 A few bets the teſt arrive in 7 * Texel. 
f the Aixteenth Gay 


mg 


jp pet” WA 100 4 A 1 
erchant-men ander_ his com and, 10 
90 Wee Ayſcue off Plymouth Who ths 

5 in n 1 he ery, he raged ti Fay 
liangly untl Put, an 2 e ation.” & 
5 before 1 55 ime. had d defeared' comm 

Badily i in the e 0 victor 10 


18. life in the battle. After Uiſt 0 
0 de Ruyter, met: t the e 1 5 Blake, 
whoſe fee, was inferior to theirs,” though' he Was 
ever theleſs $ ory *q to come to Action. In'this 
DMs the Dutch had the advantage; Blake himſelf 
was wounded ; 135 ſhips, were taken, two burned 
and one, ſunk, Elated with this vickory, 151 lle retired 
t his maſh 
top-maſt head, as a'fighal that he would ſweep! the 


| 35 clear off the Channel. " 


reat preparations, now were ma king AD. © 6 995 


| in ngland. fo. retrieve this, misfortune; 


| convey. 


mak their miniſters at London to acquaint | 
Fa, 


A fleet of. fourſcore ul 6 5 gulpf 0 under the : 
cane, together with 


command, 'of Blake, aſſiſt ed by 
tg Ig had, nth i Th, cotland' for 
urpo Wie fey lay off Portland, they 
5 1 0 5 the 55 ekt 0 aeg -fix fail, having 
Je: thre ondred eteiant Kita under che 
he Englith bote down to! give battle. 
1 daſs was the, eh zagement continued with the 
invincible obſtinzcy ;" and Rate, who" was 
5 0 gained not. more, honour thah Van Tromp 
who was vanquiſhed: The Dutch: Adthiral matie'ati 
excellent. retreat, and ſaved all tlie merchant-m 
I e Eleven of nis ſhipd of Wit were taken 
e 4 — thouſk 
40 ut. 1 Kindred! made prifoners.” "The Eng 
li h, though many of \hitir. i $ Were on das 
maged, bad bur' 99s fk; 'but the nun of thei 
5070 ald that of the en 90 3 nearly equal. 
The war had io, bg Uh of ſreſtec the States, chit 
they, now applied to the pafliamentor Eiigland to 


| app point a place in which: Fo "treat a b but be⸗ 
or 


c dy thing g out be done in the b finefs, 4 Jr 
100 Lf as. any 
31% Ahe 


cumſt ance; en as: extraordina 
carded, in the anhals of thiskKih 


lumon off t acti cting "2 recalls ro 1155 wiſhes The po oy 


mel a d. | EOpferente with" 19h 
1 0 officers, 1155 piefefted a petitlon td the fs 
demanding 
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or filled 


uguft ad 1144.46 Ruy 95 


d; chen were lein, and 
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emanding payment of their arrears, when the par- | cided the fate of the day; and the Dutch omg 
enn j , ; ti ”* Hg THI © of heir t &1 Hh tbo 4 ſter h 1 Nt hun ed to 
jament cenſured them for the freedom of their heir harbours, after having ſuſtained conſiderah), 

addreſs; Cromwell,” now finding matters ripe for loſs. Heartily tired of the war, the ſtates of Hol. 
the e of his views, afſembled a coun- IJ land now became earneſt in their folicitations f. 


AED LA 


* 


cil of officers, for the profeſſed purpoſe of 'delibe- | peace, which Cromwell at length ranted, on hy 
' rating reſpecting the ſettlement of the nation. I following conditions: “ A defenfive le e 


While they were in conference, colonel Ingoldſby || concluded between the two republics: hey va Shin 
entered, and informed Cromwell, that“ the par- I each of them to baniſh the enemies of the 4 49 
lament bad met, and were come to a reſolution not || thoſe concerned in the maffacre of Amboyns we. 
to diſſolve themſelyes, but to ſupply the vacancies || to be rey pugiſneg; the honour of the flap wh 
by. new. elections.“ _ Hereupon Cromwell took || to be yielded to the Engliſh :' eighty.five thoufany 
with bim three hundred. ſoldiers, and haſtening to hip were to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt India com. 

#1 the houſe, and poſting them at the different aver I pany, as an indemnification for the toffes which i ; 
nh  Hues, he addreſſed, himſelf to his friend St. John, I Engliſh company had ſuffered; and the illang 
| and told bim,“ he was come to do that, which to J Foferop in the Eaft Indies, was to be ceded th the 
his. grear &ief, che Lord , , 7 Ot 0 0D Be 
nl After liſtening a, conſiderable time to the debares, || * By this time Cromwell's parliamentary pouer 


* 


il! bo aroſe ai accuſed the, members 'of ryranny,, op [| had iticreaſed ro ſüch a degree, that the memben 

Ul preſſion, and robbery of the ,. to reign tharWithory whe 

uy | ing with, his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſol- they found ir impoſſible to enforce; and ate 

=_ ers to enter, the place was ſoon crowded. with || they repaired ro Whitehall, Where they Ublivere 
| | | them. He then addreſſed himſelf to the men bers, the inſtrument” of government into kh "hands it 
'Þ 


[1 faying, “ Get you, gone; gie place to honeſter | Cromwell. In a"councit'of feld officers"held" aj 
1 men ;, you ate no longer e parliament ;, 1 tell zou, ] Whitehall, rhe” wilting of refignarivh was” pry. 
1 you are no longer a parliament, the Lord nas done ]] duced, and another: Jeheme ol governitiene pr. 
it with you.” Sir Harry Vane riſing to remonſtrate || poſed by Lambert, for tempefing che liberty of tha 


, by” veſting "he "{upteme poly 1 
%s one” petſon, Wh6!'thould Pe, ſtiled protector; t 


h , hb, Thould 'be''f 
Vape! the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” |} commiiicated the contetits of an inftrnmeiy already 
Then ſeizing Martin by, the cloak, he ſaid, © Thoy || prepared of fach| 4 plan ol goverimhent: e 
art a-whoremaſter,” Another he called a drupkard, 0 5 Nee e it Was“ immediate 
a, third an adulterer, and a, fourth an Extortiones, |} voted, that Cromwell ſhould be decläted plötector. 
#6 16, y60, 1019 he, that, have Given, ine, 06, This, | 1} M5 wie iþ, evjoy bis ofice e 3 i 2 
date 'ſopght the. Lend Miet and day, that he |} death "the" coungil were ic Fupply” His" plite im: 
ould. rachet Nay jne, than put me.on this work,” [| mediptely,” gh 0 omar ans 09 op nn 
Pointing to the mace, he crjed,”* Take away that ot Bein 'Thus/taifed! to*fupreme' dignit by the moſt 
auble. ) Then cauſing the ſoldiers to clear the [| viotent"and' itregular means, Cromwell was, on the 
all, he ordered the door to be locked, and purtjng || fixteehth, of "December, inaugurated into the office 
e key in his,pocket, he retired to Whiteball. Thug, ot bord protector of the'liftired tealms'of "England! 
by a fiogle effort of daring reſolution, was the white ]] Scotland ang Ireland, with all the parade of royit 
power, civil and military, veſted in Cromwell, wha |} pageantry. He ſet dur from Whirchi to the court! 
now received, congratulations from the fleet, the || of Fhancery, preceded” by the lords partner 
army, and Po diffrent bodies of people: but this || the great ſeal of England, the judges and Varons of 
| 1 was too cautious ether to be driven on || the feveral benches in their robes, the council of 
Ig y.their exhortations, or ſeduced by their praife. [the commonwealth, the lord. mayor and'aldetmen 


— 


The moſt Jiftinguithed feature in his character, [| of London; the recorder, towni-clerk, and "ſword: 
| was the art of managing all parties, Though he had || oh cg: the cap'of maintenance, and Tyord, but 
= aſſumed the ſypreme authority, “ he thought Pro-] not'erefted; Cromwell followed'in his own couch, 
'Þ per to en rea with the appearance of a'com-' | with his Ufe- guard, attended by ſeveral gentlemen, 


| monwealth, He firſt juſtified his conduct in dif- bare- headed, and' ſeveral of the chief offſcers of the 
{ny lolying the paxliament, by a deClarition ſubſctibed || army; with" heir 'hjts"vn;”” In, the court, of chan. 
if | | RA W ders of the fleet and army. || cety was placed à rich ch ix of ſtate, wir carpets 
He then propoſed a parliament, conſiſting of one || on the floor“ The lords ”commiſſioners* ranged 
'} bundred and 'forty-four, perſons, in whom, | with J themſelves on each ſide öf the ehair'; ryund ir fat 
| their conſent, he would yeſt the ſupreme power.” || the judges and council of ſtate! t e lord mor and 
1 He choſe his members from among thoſe in the  aldermen' on the right ſide of « e ecurtf and the 
middling and lower ranks of life, as the moſt likely |} chief offers ö the an en the" left, all bar 
1 to reſign, without murmutring, that buſineſs they || headed. ThE co pan) being ptöperhy © ranged, 
"rt i | g* 7 4 15 | ; 18 fs 5Y r 2 1122 7 75 1 j? 142884 the diſſo- 
| | might find themſelves unable to conduct. + Theſe ma or-general Lambert, after declaring the dil 
i * agents „ aboliſhed the clergy, the tythes, ide uni- lution. of the parliament, and the'extgencies of the 


14 verſities, the court of chancery, and rhe common || rimes, defired the lord-general, in the name of the 
1 : , | | | | £1 # bk 24 #41. 2 $ Sk = 4% a | 2 , T ne 74% 4 

1 law, in the room of Which they intended to ſubſti- army and the three nations, to accept of the pro- 

1 tute the Mofaical inſtitution,” © l] tectorſhip. Cromwell, with feeming ' rehiCtance, 
1 On the third of June, Van Tromp, with a hundred giving his conſent, the inſtrument of government 
"© 4 ; 


'1 ' ſhips under his command, falling in with the Eng- was tend aloud } after which the form of an oath was 
© | liſh fleet, commanded by Monk, Dean, Penn, and || admiyiſtered to the protector, to preſerve inviolate 


Lawſon, .a deſperate: engagement enſued off the | the articles contained in the inſtrument, and in all 
: (= Flemiſh coaſt, ; which, laſting till night obliged: the {| other reſpects to govern the nations according, '9 
18 parties. to def. Admiral Dean was 11 ut on || their las, cuſtoms and ſtatutes. During the rend 
1 the following day the Engliſh renewed the battle, [| ing of this 'oath, Cromwell 1 eyes to 
and being joined We Blake with eighteen {| heaven, with the appearance of great ſolemnity and 
ſhips, they obtained the victory, ſinking ſix of the J devotion, and then publicly ſubſcribed it. This 
enemy's. beſt ſhips, blowing dp two others, and [| ceremony over, Lambert preſented him, on his 
_ taking eleven. 2 few days afterwards Van Tromp 1; knees, with a ſword in a ſcabbard, reprefentivg the 
ſailed, with a reſolution to tevenge bis late loſß, or | civil vey” ihle Be eng and'pur off his oun, 
loſe his liſe. Falling in with Monk a 19 en- fo intimare that he was no longer ruled by the wii 
\gagement, enſued, In Which, a muſket ba A 1] tary one. He was then invited by the 0 5 17 
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7, Oliver Cromwell, 2 order (11 /rodun „ eee, 22 3 
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A lord. Dorote | 
ene 11 b hien he ſat down, in it, with his 
oy” covered, while. the cqurt continued bare. 
05 WAN commiſſioners, then, delivered; up the 
The, uad ele and the lord-wayor the fword ; and 
e being delivered back, the court broke up, aud, 
the ned in the following order to, Whitehall : firſt 
tat dermen and members of the council; after 
de a age judges 3 then the , commiſſioners of the 
Face {cal who. were followed by the life guards 
ioc four, ſerjeants at arms, carrying the maces be, 
longing to the court of Chancery, the council, and 
VN ent The  lord-mayor went, immediately 


— 


betore the protector with the ſword, and the officers 


{ the army were about his perſon. At Weſt- 
""inſter-hall ate they took coach, when the lord- 


are headed. At the banqueting- 
houſe, Whitehall, Lochier, Cromwell's chaplain, 
made an exhortation to the company, which being 
ended, the ſoldiers fired three times, and then took 
Finns Cromwell's adminiſtration was now 
A. D. 1654, much commended by having con- 
cluded a peace with the Dutch. Moſt of the powers 
in dune ſent ambaſſadors to court his alliance; and 


mayor rode 


an accident which happened about this time, gave 
a convincing proof of his firm reſolution to govern 
with ſpirit, and to maintain the dignity of the Eng- 
ib nation. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to the 
Portugueſe ambaſſador, and joined with him in the 
ſame commiſſion, 1 1 an affront which he ima- 
ined had been offered upon the New Exchange, 
by ordering his ſervants to his aſſiſtance, and after 
vounding ſeveral; Engliſh gentlemen, he, by mil- 
take, fell upon a perſon named Greenaway, hom 
he took for the man who had given the offence, 
and having butchered him with many wounds, he, 
and all his accomplices, took ſhelter, in the hou ſe of 
the Portugueſe ambaſſador, which they threatened 
to defend againſt all attempts to take them. But 
finding that the houſe was beſet by colonel Whalley, 
_ and a party, of horſe, the ambaſſador, ordered his 
ſervants to arm, and ſent to complain to Cromwell 
of a breach of the law of nations. The lord prv- 
tector ſent him for anſwer, that juſtice muſt be 
done, and that blood muſt; be ſatisfied with blood. 
All the foreign ambaſſadors, then at London, in- 


a + P28 


ſtrance made to Cromwell was ineffectual, and Don 


tried, condemned, and 


and the ambaſſador ſoon after ſigned with the pro- | 
tector a treaty. of peace and alliaqce, which was 


pr 


. 


| e went in great ſtate and opened it with a ſpeech, 
n 


taken for modelling the new government ; 


them of his upright intentions; recapitulated what 
he had done for t 


e nation, told them he had con- 
Mes a free parliament, and that he did not pre- 


aſſuring 


o be their maſter, but their fellow labourer, | 


e parliament, having with great attention liſtened 
6 his ſpeech, which laſted near three hours, and, 


fy Cromwell's recommendation, chuſing Lenthall 
oP 80 ſpeaker, immediately entered into a diſ- 
On 


19087 of the inſtrument of government, and of 


unt authority which Cromwell, under the title of 
ay NO aſſumed over the nation. They 
an ned his new dignity with the greateſt freedom, 
even his perſonal character and conduct did not 
h The protector, enraged at | 
ſpirit in the parliament, ſent for them | 
chamber, and with an air of great | 


eſcape without cenſure. 
Ws refractory n 
ig the painted 
#167 | 


Pantaleon, to, the admiration; of the world, was | 
| | ublicly executed on Tower- | 
hill, The ſituation of Portugal at this time was | 
luch, that they could not reſent this tranſaction ; | 


advantageous, to the Engliſh commerce. The | 
lament met on the third of September, accord. | 


ing to writs iſſued by Cromwell for that purpoſe. | to foreign affairs. The, new, republic was ſo much 


re ed || dreaded by the French, king, that though his fleet 
which he informed them of the ſteps he had | 


N 


4 


tereſted themſelves in this affair, but every remon- 


Teer of the army, Jo take poſſeſſion, of the chair J authority, inveighed againſt their proceedings, 
offers 0 . or of England, Scotland, and 


telling them, that nothing could be more abſurd 


than for them to diſpute his title; ſince the ſame 


inſtrument of government, which made them a par- 


liament, had inveſted, him with the protectorſhip; 
that ſome points in the new, conſtitution were, ſup- 


poſed to be fundamentals, and were not, on any 


pretence, to be altered or diſputed; that among 
theſe were the government of the natjon by one 
perſon and a parliament, their joint authority over 
the army and militia, the ſucceſſion of new parlia- 
ments, and liberty of conſcience; and that with re- 
gard to theſe particulars, there was reſer ved to him a 


negative voice, to which in the other circumſtances of 


ann he confeſſed bhimſelf in no wiſe entitled. 

Vhen the members returned, to the, houſe, they 
found a guard at the door, which would, not. ſuffer 

any one to enter till he had ſigned a recognition, 
by which he promiſed to be fajthful to the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
that he would never conſent to a change in the go- 


vernment eſſabliſned under a protector and parlia- 


ment. Moſt of the members, after ſome heſitation, 


ſubmitted. to this condition, but retained the ſame 
refractory ſpirit, which they, had diſcovered in, their 
firſt debates. The inſtrument, of government was 


examined one, article after, another, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous accuracy. Very free topics, were ad- 


vanced with the general approbation of the houſe; 
and during the whole courſe of their tranſactions, 
they neither ſent up one law. to the, protector, nor 
took any notice of him. Several members engaged 
in a conſpiracy; formed chiefly: by, the cavaliers, a 


name at this time given to the royal party; to take 


arms in different parts of the kingdom. But 
Cromwell, having, received intelligence of this 
ſcheme. from his ſpjes, haſtengd to the diſſolution of 
ſo dangetous an, aſſembly, eleven days before the ex- 
piration of the time fixed by the act of government ; 


and he gave them to, underſtand, at parting, that 


be knew, ſeveral. of them, were engaged in a plot 
againſt his power. 1 0 
A plan was now. concluded by 
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cayaliers for a general inſurrection, in 5. 1655 


favour of Charles; but the protedtor's ſpies inſorm- 
ing kim what was in agitation, he cauſed ſome: of 


the conſpirators to be thrown into priſon; the conſe- 


quence of which was, that moſt of the reſt remained 
quiet; but in the weſt of , England; Penruddock, 


1] Grove, Jones, and other gentlemen, raiſed two hun- 
dred horſe, and entering.Saliſbury during: the aſſizes, 


took poſſeſſion of the gates and market- place, and 


proclaimed the king but their friends not joining 
them, they left the city, and wandered through the 


country till, their numbers were ſo leſſened, that 
they were ſuppreſſed by one troop: of horſe. The 
leaders of the party being condemned and executed, 
and others tranſported, Cromwell began to attend 


ſailing to the relief of Dunkirk, had been attacked 
by the fleet of England, yet the French court, ſo far 
from reſenting the affront, ſent ambaſſadors to 
England, to, ſolicit. their friendſhip, ,, Soon after 
Cromwell had entered on the protectorſhip, he difs 
patched admiral Blake with a fleet to the Medi- 


terranean, to chaſtize the inſolence of the Algerine 


corſairs, which had committed great depredations 


on the Engliſh, trading veſſels: and admiral Penn 
ſailed to the Weſt Indies, with a fleet carrying five 
thouſand ſoldiers under the command of general 
Venables. The admiral, by his private orders, 


to be opened in a certain latitude, ound that he 


was to attack St. Domingo, the capital of Hiſ- 


paniola. On the approach of the Engliſh, the 
Spaniards, fled; to the woods; but when Venables 
had landed ſome of his ſorces, they returned, and 
made preparationg, t9 defend zhemſelves. The 
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Engliſh had been greatly fatigued by a forced 
march immediately after landing, and the heat of 
the climate had ſuch an effect on them, that the 
Spaniards, after killing fix hundred of their men, 
compelled them to retire to their ſhips, This mis- 
fortune, ſo unfavourable in appearance, turned out 
highly advantageous to the Engliſh intereſt, and 
was productive: of a very happy event; for our 
commanders failing immediately to Jamaica, that 


valuable iſland ſurrendered to them without the 


leaſt reſiſtance, on the ſeventeenth of May; and has 
been in our poſſeſſion from that period to the pre- 
ſent time; yet“ ſo little was thought of the im- 
portance of this conqueſt, that upon their return 
from the expedition, Penn and Venables were ſent 
to the Tower, for their failure in the principal ob- 
ject of their expedition.“ It appears, however, 
that they were ſoon reſtored to liberty, 
A. D. 16.6 Montague having joined Blake in 
. ess, the Mediterranean, they cruized off 
Cadiz, with the view to imercept the Spaniſh 
fleet from the Weſt Indies; but, being in want 
of water, they failed to the coaſt of Portugal for 
a ſupply. Guvikin Stayner, whom Blake had left 
on the ſtation, with ſeven ſhips, ſoon deſcried the 
lleons, and immediately gave chace. The 
Spanich admiral, and two of his captains, ran 
their veſſels'aſhore ; but two ſhips, richly laden, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, and two were ſet on 
fire, - The 'treaſure was brought from Portſmouth 
in waggons, and carried in triumph through the 
city of London. A fubſequent action with the 
Spaniards, was productive of great honour to this 
brave adniifal and to his cbuntry. Having re- 
ceived intelligence, that ſixteen Spaniſh ſhips un- 
der the command of Don Diego Diagues, were at 
the Canaries, he failed thither, and finding them in 
the bay bf Santa Cruz, attacked them with ſuch 
impetuous fury, that the Spaniards quirted their 
_ ſhips, to which Blake immediately ſer fire, and de- 
ſtroyod them with all their valuable contents. Blake 
died on his return to England, after he was within 
ſight, of his native country ; and Cromwell, ro ſhew 
his reſpect to the 3 of ſo gallant a commander, 
cauſed him to be buried in great pomp, at his own 
expence, in the chapel of Henry VII. It is re- 
corded of: Blake, that though he fought under 
Oliver; whom he deemed an uſurper, he was a 
zealous republican in principle; and that he would 
ſay to his ſeamen, It is our duty to fight for 


the protector with ſix beautiful Frieſſand horſes, he 
attempred to amuſe himſelf with driving them in 
Hyde Park, his ſecretary Thurloe being in the 
coach: but the horſes taking 4 tte An high- 
_ neſs out of the box, and in his fall one of his 
pocket piſtols went off; notwithſtanding which, he 
received neither wound nor broken bones. On the 
ſeventeenth of September, a parliament ſummoned 
by Cromwell, met, the members of which were co 


be 
ſou 


have leave to ſit: and by this means near a 


hundred were excluded, who publiſhed a ſevere re- 


monſtrance againſt this violence: and now the 
ſitting members procceded according to the wiſhes 
of Oliver. ws > | | | 25 

„„ It was Cromwell's peculiar ſtudy to 
A.D. 1667. engage the affections of the people by 
an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. The benches 
were filled with judges of incorruptible- integrity, 
and he laid aſide his major. generals, who by this 
time had incurred the k 
the whole nation. By ſuch means he flatrered him. 
ſelf that he had eftabliſhed his authotity on a 
firm foundation, and that in order to make it as 
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| the conſent of 'a national aſſembly ; be the 


tector's perſon, and the continuance of the 
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oved by his highneſs's council, before they | 


2 


convoked a patliament; but as he had me cb 
confidence in the good will of the people, . 88 
ployed every art ro influence the cledtojs, 30 
fill the houfe with his own dependents, by Wo 
he feeured an undiſputed majority, and Fully "he 
gined he ſhould now be able to accomplich all hig 
views. The parliament being | afferbied,” th, 
voted a renunciarion of all title in Charles Shag! 
or any of his family; and this was the firſt 3 8 
dignified with the appearance of national conſent 
which ever had that tendency. An act was 1g. 
paſſed for the fecuring his highnefs the lord 5, 
nation 
in ſecurity and peace. This act was betüſſoge 12 


- 
22 


the diſcovery of two plots, Which had been entered 


into, ſome time before, to depoſe Cromwell, This 
parliament likewiſe approved of the war with Spain 
and granted large ſums of money for carrying i 
on; and after they had ſat ſome months, a format 
motion was made by Pack, one of the city mem. 
bers, for inveſting the protector with the dipnity of 


| king. This motion occaſioned great diſorders, and 


threw the houſe into parties. The thief oppoſition 
proceeded from the major-generals, and fych 
officers as were attached to their intereſt. But 
Lambert, a may of great'interefts in the Army, had 


| entertained the ambitious views of ſucceeding 


Cromwell in the protectorſnip, Which he fordſay 
would be impoſſible if the monarchy ſhould be re. 


| ſtored, as hereditaty right would then likewiſe'be 


eſtabliſned; he therefore, With ' Deſborough, and 
other officers, openly declared, that if Fg 


accepted the crown; they would inſtantly reſign 


their commiſſions ; yet notwithſtanding all theit 
oppoſition, the motion Was approved by a great 
majority; and à bill was brought in and pate fot 
that purpoſe. But this refractoty ſpirit in Lan- 


bert and the other officers,” gave Cromwell much 


* 


uncaſineſs. ' 555 
The protector was now waĩted on by a committee 


| of the houſe, beſerching him to accept the crown; 
| when he returned them the following ambiguolt 


anſwer, hardly reducible to the fules of plain 
Engliſh, or common ſenſe. “1 conſeſs, fot it 


| behoves me to deal plainly with you, 1 mult 
conſeſs, I would fay T hope I may be underſtood 


in this; for indetd 1 muſt be tender what I would 


1] ſay to ſuch an audience as this; I ſay I would be 
| underſtood, that, in this argument, 1 do not make 
our country, into whatever hands the government | 
may fall.“ The duke of Holſtein having preſented | 


a parallel between men of a different mind, and 4 
parliament which ſhall have their defires. 1 know 


| there is no comparifon ; nor can it be urged upon 
me that my words have the leaſt colour that way, 


becauſe the patliament ſeems to me to give liberty 


| to me to ſay any thing to you. As that is 4, tendet 


of my humble reafons and judgment, and opinion 
to them, and if 1 think they are ſuch, and will be 


| ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants, and vil 


be ſo to the ſupreme authority and rhe legiſlative, 
whereſoever it is. If 1 fay I ſhould not tell you 
knowing their minds to be ſo, 1 ſhould not be 
faithful if J ſhould not tell you ſo, tc the end chat 
you may report it to patliament.“ Herecupon 4 


| ſecond committee was appointed to reaſon with 
the protector, and to overcome thoſe ſcruples which 
| he pretended againſt accepting ſo liberal an offer, 
| The conference lafted for ſeveral days; which, at 
| there is no doubt but that Cromwell was deſirous 
| of obtaining the crown, could only be done wit 
| a view of bringing the army to approve of ide 
who gave thelr deciſions withour reſpect of perfons, | 


deſign, which being found impoſſible, on the 


| eighth of May the protector, with great ſeeming 
atred and reſentment of | 


humility, told the parliament, that he could not 


| undertake the government wich the title of Kh 
| Thus they found themſelves obliged” ro retain kj 
name of à commonwealth}; | but” inſtead. of ide 
laſting as it was extenſive, it wanted nothing but 


inſtrument of government, "Which had been the 
| wok 
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jt of the general officers alone, an humble 

worn | 

petigion Ak U | Th; 
rotector by the parllament. is Was repre. 


| the great baſis of the republican eſtabliſh- 
ſented by in the authority of the protector was in 


ment; 


ticulars enlarged, and in others conliderably | 
eee Cromwell having obtained this ſanction 


of his authority, reſolved to conſecrate his title by a 


„inauguration, Which was performed the twenty 
new n Weſtminſter-hall, with all the pomp . 


— in enge of a coronation ; after which the 


liament adjourned itſelf to the twentieth of 
January: Cromwell now deprived Lambert of all 
his commiſſions, in lieu of which, as a bribe for 
his future peaceable deportment, he allowed him a 
enſion of two thouſand pounds a year. 
turned his thoughts towards the eſtabliſhment of 
his family- He ſent for Richard his eldeſt ſon 
out of the country, | | lite, 
bring him acquainted with a court, and to initiate 
him. into the knowledge of public affairs. Soon 
after his arrival, he prevailed on the univerſity of 
Oxford to elect him their chancellor, in which 
honour he was ſolemnly inſtalled at Whitehall, 
His ſecond ſon Henry he made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland; and having two daughters. unmarried, he 


matched one of them to the lord Falconbridge, 
and the other to Mr. Rich, grandſon and heir to. 


his great friend the carl of Warwick. France ſent 
this year to demand auxiliary forces from England, 
to aſſiſt it in its war with the Spaniards; which. 
requeſt was readily granted by the prorector, and 
ſix thouſand foot were accordingly ſent, under the 
command of Sir John Reynolds. The arrival of 
theſe forces enabled the French to make themſelves 


maſters of Montmedi and St. Venant, two very 


important places in the Spaniſh. Netherlands; and 
ſoon after of the ſtrong fort of Mardyke, which 
opened them an eaſy paſſage to the conqueſt of 
Duokick, an event thai ſoon after happened. 
Charles, in his turn, entered into a treaty with 
the court of Spain, by which he was allowed to 
reſide privately at Bruſſels, with a penſion of ſix 
thouſand livres a month, and half as much for his 
brother the duke of Glouceſter, '' They alſo en- 
gaged to furniſh him with fix thouſand men, as 
ſoon as he ſhould be poſſeſſed of a good port in 
England. About this ume there was a plot laid. 
lor an inſurrection in England in favour. of the 
king, and the marquis of Ormond came over to 
London to forward the deſign; but the protector 
having notice of it, publiſhed a proclamation for 


form a body. The marquis narrowly eſcaped. 
Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry Slingtby, Mr. Mordaunt, 
and ſeveral others concerned in the plot, were 
ſeized, and the two former being tried by a high 
court of juſtice, were condemned and executed, 
according to their ſentence. mer; The ag n <p 
A. D. 1658. On the twentieth of January, the 
TY parliament was again aſſembled, con- 
biting,” as in the times of monarchy, of two 
houſes, the commons, and the other houſe. This 
Fare occaſioned Cromwell great uneaſineſs. 
n the firſt place, all the members who! had been 
excluded the houſe of commons the laſt ſeſſions, 
Vere now admitted to their ſeats, in conſequence 
of a clauſe in the Humble Petition and Advice, 
That the perſons who are legally choſen, by a 
ree election of the people, to ſerye in parliament, 
may not be excluded from doing their duties, but 
y the. conſeat of the houſe whereof they are 
members.“ The next thing which proved pre- 
Judicial to his views, was the erecting this new 
allembly, diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Other 
ouſe. It conſiſted of ſixty members, amon 


whom were five or {ix ancient pcers, ſeveral gentle- | 
men of fortune and diſtinction, and ſome officers, | 


44- 


and advice was framed, and offered to 


He next 
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where he led a private life, to 
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caſion has, been 
fifth of June, | 
agreement, delivered to Cromwell. He committed 
' the government ot 
were in great eſtimation. 
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cution. 
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| | who had riſen from the meaneſt profeſſions. None 
of the ancient peers, however, would deign to 

accept of a ſeat which they were to ſhare with ſuch 

cCompanions as were aſſigned them, . By bringing 


' ſo great a number of his friends and adherents into _ 


the other houſe, Cromwell Joſt his majority among 


the national repreſentatives, and Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, and ſome others, whom the protector 


had created lords, choſe rather to take their ſeats 


with the commons, in order by their preſence to 


ſtrengthen their own party, by which means an 


unconteſtable majority appeared againſt Cromwell, 
and the commons refuſed to acknowledge the 
authority of his other houſe, Even the legality of 
the humble petition and advice was queſtioned, as - 
being voted by a parliament which lay under force; 


and which was deprived of a conſiderable number of 


its members by military violence. 


Cromwell, apprehenſive of combinations between 


the parliament, and the malcontents of the army, 
uas refolved to allow no time for forming a conſpi- 
racy againſt him; and accordingly, without conſult- 


ing any one, on the fourth of February he went to 


the houſe, and ſent for the commons into the Painted 


Chamber, where, after reproaching them with their 


factious ſpirit, and charging them with being privy . 


to conſpiracies againſt his authority, he ſaid, * Since 
ſuch are your proceedings, I think it high time to put 
an end to your fitting. I therefore declare this par- 


liament diſſolved: and God be judge between me 


and you.“ © Amen,” replied the members, with as 
great vehemence as the protector. But theſe diſtrac- 
tions at home were not able to take off Cromwell's 
attention from forcign affairs. On the third of June, 


| marſhal Turenne, who commanded the French army, 


undertook the ſiege of Dunkirk; which was but very 
ill provided for a defence. Don John of Auſtria, 
governor. of the Spaniſh Netherlands, drew 'toges 
ther all his troops, and amongſt the reſt the Britiſh | 
and Iriſh under the duke of York, to relieve it. 
After the ſiege had continued about, twelve days, 


intelligence came that Don John and the Spaniſh 
generals were coming to its relief, It was reſolved 
to attack them, and the Spaniards were totally 


defeated, The valour of the Engliſh. on this oc- 


Jultly celebrates. On the twenty 
unkirk ſurrendered, and was, by 


ment of it to Lockart, whoſe abilities 
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The protector, howeve 


r, reaped little ſatisfaction 


for || from the. ſucceſs of his arms abroad; the ſitua- 
apprehending the conſpirators before they could | 


tion of his affairs at hoine, kept him in per- 
petual inquietude, His military enterprizes, and 


| ſecret intelligence, had exhauſted bis revenue, 
and involved him in a conſiderable debt. The 
' royaliſts (as we have, before hinted) having 


concerted... meaſures for, a general ' inſurrection, 
rmond came over in order to carry it into exe- 
n. Lord Fairfix, Sir William Waller, and 
many, of the heads. of the Preſbyterians, had ſe- 
cretly entered imo the engagement; and even the 
army was infected with a general ſpirit of dif- 
content. The conſpiracy. was cruſhed by Willis, 
who. diſcovered the whole to the protector; upbn 
which Ormond was obliged, to fly, and thought 
himſelf happy in haying, efcaped ſo vigilane an 
adminiſtration. Many of the conſplrators were 
thrown into. priſon; and a high court of 114 
was crected. 10 r the trial of thoſe whoſe' puilt was 
moſt | apparent... Sir Hepry Slingſby,” and Dr. 
Hewet, were condemned and beheaded ;' Aſton, 
Storey, and Beſtley, were hanged in different 
ſtreets of the city; and Mordaunt, brother to the 
carl of Peterborough, narrowly efcaped, the num- 
bers for his condemnation and acquittal being 
equal, The republicans, thoup h they, bene 


with dag abe views and principles of the r aliſts 
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continually denounced vengeance againſt Crom- 
well, and entered into cabals ro derhrone him. 


Sindercome had undertaken. to murder him, and 


had often been prevented by the moſt unaccount- 
able accidents, from executing his bloody purpole : 
but though his deſign was diſcovered, the pro- 
tector could never find the bottom of his enter- 
prize, nor detect any of his accomplices ; and not- 
withſtanding the clear and full proof of his guilt, 


the jury was, with difficulty, brought to condemn. 


him. When- every thing was prepared for his 
execution, he was found dead in his bed from 


' poilon, which it is ſuppoſed he had taken. The 


protector might have better ſupported his fears and 
apprehenſions, had he enjoyed any domeſtic fatis- 
faction; but Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law, offended 
at Cromwell's ambition, had eſtranged himſelf 
from him. Cromwell's eldeſt daughter, who was 
Fleetwood's wife, had adopred republican prin- 
ciples, and could not, with patience, behold 
power lodged in a ſingle perſon, though that 


_ perſon was cven an indulgent father. His other 


daughters were as much prejudiced in favour of 
the royal cauſe, But above all, the ſickneſs of 
Mrs. Claypole, Cromwell's favourite daughter, a 
lady endowed with many virtues and amiable ac- 
compliſhments, depreſſed his mind. She had en- 
tertained a high regard for Dr. Hewet, lately exe- 
cuted; and being refuſed his pardon, had tenderly 


urged her father to repent of the crimes into which 
he had been betrayed by his fatal ambition; and her 


death, which followed ſoon after, rendered her late 
exhortations more forcible _ 05 By 
Cromwell now ſaw that his high elevation 
ahd 
quillity which virtue and moderation can alone 
beſtow. Overwhelmed with the load of public 
affairs, and ſeeing nothing around him but 
treacherous friends, and enraged enemies, he 


found his power to depend on ſo delicate a poize 


of factions and intereſt, as the ſmalleſt event was 
able to deſtroy, Though he had, with ſuch ſignal 
intrepidity,. braved death in the field, it was now 
his utmoſt care to avoid receiving it from the 
poniards of aſſaſſins; he never moved a ſtep with- 
out his guards; he wore armour under his clothes, 
and always carried a ſword and piſtol, He ſeldom 
ſlept above three nights together in the ſame 
chamber ; and never let it be known before hand, 
what chamber he intended to chuſe; nor truſted 
himſelf in any one which was not provided with 


back doors, at which centinels were carefully placed. 


While in this ſituation of mind, he was ſeized with 
a flow fever, which changed into a tertian ague; 
but in the intervals of his fits he was able to walk 
abroad. At length the fever increaſed, and he 
began to conlider the near approach of death. 
He aſked Dr. Goodwin, one of his preachers, if 
the doctrine were true, that the elect could never 
fall, or ſuffer a final. reprobation. The miniſter 
anſwered, ** Nothing is more certain.“ „ Then,” 
ſaid Cromwell, « 1 am ſafe; for 1 am fure that 1 


: 


Vas once in a ſtate of ach His chaplains, by 
e 


their prayers and revelations ſo, buoyed up his 
hopes, that he began to believe his life out of 
danger ; and with confidence ſaid to his phyſicians, 
„ [| tell you I ſhall not die of this diſtemper; 1 
am well aſſured of my recovery. It is promiſed 
by the Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but to 
thoſe. of men who hold a ſtricter commerce, and 
more intimate correſpondence with'him. Ye may 
have. ſkill in your profeſſion ; but nature can do 
more than all the phyſicians in the world, and God 
is far above nature.” | 85 

Very ſodn however theſe ſymptoms began to wear 
a more fatal aſpe&; and the phyſicians declared, that 
he could not ſurvive the next fit. The council 


o 


being alarmed, ſent a deputation to know his will, 


J 
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randeur could not enſure him that tran- 


*, 


| jointure 
J eſtate. 


| daughters, 
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with regard to his ſucceſſor. They e 5 

whether he did not intend that Richard, his ag 

| ſon, ſhould ſucceed him in the protectorſnip, mu 
» Dot 


his ſenſes being nearly gone, he could not 


his intentions. A ſimple 'affirmative only the | 
[| ſeemed:to.be extorted ſrom him. He died 
third of September, a day he had always r 


Was, Or 


as auſpicious, and on which he had gained fi ted 


ſignal victories of Dunbar and Worceſter, aged fif 
nine years and ſour months. His death was folloy F 
by a violent tempeſt of thunder and lightening, þ 
his partizans and enemies weakly drew colichifign 
from this event, which they interpreted accordine 
to their different prejudices, His remains were 0 
parently interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, with more | 


than regal magnificence ; but ſome writers aſſert 
| that the body was wrapped in lead, and thrown into | 
the Thames below London- bridge; and others vith 


as little reaſon affirm poſitively, that it was ſecretl 
[depoſited in Naſeby-ftield, By Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir James Bouchier, he had two ſons and four 
Richard his ſucceſſor, married the 
eldeft daughter of Richard Major, Eſq; and Hen 
married a daughter of Sir Francis Ruſlel, of Chip. 
8 in Cambridgeſhire. His daughters were 
ridget, married to commiſſary-general Ireton 
afterwards to lieutenant-general Fleetwood; Eli. 
zabeth, the wife of John Claypole, Eſq; Mary, 
married to lord viſcount Falconbridge; and Frances 
wife to Mr. Rich, grandſon. to the earl of War. 
wick ; and afterwards to Sir John Ruſſel of Chip. 
penhari;/ 1535 567.46 Fong "$6 Us 
 Prrxererss, ConDuct, and CHARACTER of 
ER OLIVIR CrkoMWELL. - 


' Fhis great ſtateſman and brave general was 
born at Huntingdon, of Welſh extraction, and 
the family name was originally Williams: but one 
of his anceſtors having married a ſiſter of the 
renowned Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. a ſon by that marriage 
took that name, and tranſmitted it to poſterity, 
Oliver, being the ſon of a ſecond brother, inhe- 
rited but a ſmall eſtate, His father died when he 
was young; but his mother, whoſe name was 
Stuart, and by ſome authors ſuppoſed to be re- 
motely allied to the royal family, lived till after 


he was protector. In his perſon he was of a robuſt 


frame of body, and of a manly aſpect, ſtrongly 


| marked with good ſenſe, but with ſtriking lines of 


ſeverity. He ſtudied for ſome time at Sidney 
college in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he 
was admitted a fellow-commoner, and in which 
library there is now his portrait, reckoned the moſt 
ſtriking likeneſs now exiſting. Though he difli- 
pated 'part of his patrimony in gaming and drink- 
Ing in this ſeminary of learning, yet while in college 
he was eſleemed a man of ſhining abilities. Being 
ſuddenly ſeized with a ſpirit of reformation, he mar- 
ried ; behaved with great gravity; reſtored whatever 
ſums he had won by gaming; and entered with zeal 
into the principles and views of the puritanical 
party. His mother could never be perſuaded, 
that either his power or his perſon were in ſafety; 
and at every noiſe ſne heard, exclaimed, that her 
fon was murdered. ' By her frugality and induſtry 
ſhe raiſed and educated a numerous family upon a 
ſmall fortune. She had even been obliged to ſet 
up a brewery at Huntipgdon: hence Cromwell 


| has been ſtigmatized with the name of the Brewer; 


and Ludlow, 'by way of inſult, takes notice of the 
great acceſſion he would receive to his royal re- 
venues upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed 

of ſixty pounds à year upon bis 


* 


Me may find the character of | Cromwell drawn in 


| quite oppoſite features by different hiſtorians, ac- 


cording - 
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oechng to their various Principles and prejudices. 
0 Amal Mazarine was wont to call him & a fortu- 
= madman ;.”" father Orleans ſtiles him “ a judi- 
cious villain;“ lord Clarendon, « a brave, wicked 
man,” | Abuſive. epithets, or terms of reproach, 
are beneath the gravity of a thinking hiſtorian ; 
and, when uſed, deſtroy, 5 105 inſtant, both his 
impartiality and credit. It is certain, the memory 


"Ia. 


of this extraordinary genius has been celebrated 


by the fineſt pens of his 'age. The verſes of Mr. 


Waller, Dryden, and Sprat, afterwards biſhop. of 


Rocheſter, are well known. Tuckney, maſter of 
Sr, John's college, Dr. Wichcot, Horton, Min- 
ſhul, Scaman, and others, alſo wrote poems in his 
raiſe, © What can be more extraordinary,” ſays 
Cowley, © than that a perſon of private birth and 
education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of 
body, nor ſhining talents of mind, ſhould have 
the courage to attempt, and the abilities to execute 
ſo great a defign, as the ſubverting one of the 


moſt ancient and beſt eſtabliſhed monarchies in the 


world ? That he ſhould have the ' boldneſs and 
power to put his prince and maſter to an open 


and infamous death ? Should baniſh that numerous 
and ſtrongly allied family? Cover all theſe teme 


rities under a ſeeming obedience to a parliament, 


in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retained? 
Trample too upon that parliament, and ſcornfull) 
expel them as ſoon as they gave him ground of 


diſſatisfaction? Overcome all his enemies by arms, 
and aſterwrds all his friends by artifice ? Serve all 
parties patiently for a while, and command them 
victoriouſly at laſt? Be feared and courted by all 
foreign princes? Call together parliaments with a 
ſtroke of his pen, and ſcatter them again with a 
word of his mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a 


warlike and diſcontented nation, by means of a 


mutinous army? Command a mutinous army by 
ſeditious and factious officers? Be humbly and 
daily petitioned, that he would be pleaſed, at the 
rate of millions a year, to be hired as maſter- of 
thoſe who had hired him before to be their ſervant ? 
Have the eſtates and lives of three nations as much 
_ at his diſpoſal, as was once the little inheritance of 
his father, and be as liberal and noble in the 
ſpending of them? And laſtly (for there is no 
end of enumerating every particular of his glory) 
with one word, bequeath all this 
ſplendor to his poſterity ?. Die poſſeſſed of peace 
at home, and triumph abroad? Be buried among 


kings? And leave a name behind him not to be 


extinguiſhed but with the whole world, which as 
it was too little for his praiſe, ſo might it have 
been for his conqueſts, - if the ſhort line of his 


mortal life' could have ſtretched our to the extent. 
his immortal deſigns.” Hyperbolical as this 


of 


character may appear, it is, in a great meaſure, 
founded in nk 0 is iicnithing that a man of 
ſuperficial knowledge, by the ſtrength of natural 
talents, ſhould conceive the moſt daring projects 
which 'were ever formed by the human mind. 
hat he ſhould be as artful in exploring the pur- 
es of others, as he was ſagacious in diſſembling 
is own deſigns; that he ſhould be ſo verſed in 
the knowledge of mankind, as to be able by the 
le principle of an hypocritical enthuſiaſm, to 


oO 


power and 


an 


\ 
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to follow his directions. 
illegally to priſon; cauſed them to be tried before 


many private and public virtues which were 


* 


render all factions ſubſervient to his ambitious, 


views. Such was his courage and reſolution, that 


in the accompliſhment of his deſigns he overlooked 
all danger, and ſaw no difficulty; and, on being 
raiſed from a very private ſtation, to the power of 
the greateſt monarch, it is really amazing, that he 


could behave with a dignity ſuitable to that power, 
and ſupport, with all ſtrangers, that high idea 


wich which they had been impreſſed by his great 
exploits and uncommon policy; eſpecially if we 
conſider he made no figure in the awful tragedy, 
till the breaking out of the civil war; and he was 
not leſs than torty-three years of age, when he 
firſt embraced the military profeſſion... Notwith- 
ſtanding the gravity of his manners, and his reli- 


gious cant, upon many occaſions he could relax 
himſelf in trifling, jeſting, and making verſes. 


among his intimate friends, without lowering him 
ſelf in their eſteem; whereby he took the oppor- 
tuntty of diving into their weakneſſes; and would 


ſometimes induce them by an indulgence in wine, 


to open to him the moſt ſecret receſſes of theite 
hearts. However, great regularity of manners was 
always maintained in his court; and notwithſtand- 
ing his fondneſs. for ſportive frolics in private, he 


took care to give no. offence to the moſt rigid and 


devout. -, He upheld ſome flate, but with little 
expence, and without oſtentatious ſplendor. Every 
thing was managed with great frugality, yer he 
was generous to thoſe who ſerved him. He knew. 
how. to find out and engage in his intereſt, every 
man poſſeſſed of thoſe, talents which every parti. ' 
cular employment demanded ; and all his generals, 
admirals, judges, and ambaſſadors, were perſons 
who, in their ſeveral ſpheres, contributed to the. 
honour of the nation, and his own: ſecurity. He, 
ſought every where for men of abilities, in order, 
properly to employ them. He favoured learning, 
and was munificent to ſuch as excelled in ſcience: 
nor did he fail, in ſeveral reſpects, to conciliate 
the affections of his enemies to his perſon and 
government. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, Crom- 
well knew as well how to play the tyrant, as to act 


the ſaint. His edict againſt the epiſcopal clergy was 


to the laſt decree unjuſt and cruel. The cavaliers 
had hard meaſure. from: him, as they were, almoſt 


without exception, rendered ſubject to heavy taxes, 
and other inconveniences, upon account of the 
' raſhneſs and imprudence of ſome of their party. 
He alſo, on particular. occaſions, made, uſe of 


packed juries, and diſplaced judges for refuſing 
He committed men 


new. created, tribunals; and adjudged to death. 


without the verdict of a jury: if to. this we add 
the violation of the privileges of parliament, we 
muſt acknowledge his actions were, in many in- 
ſtances, arbitrary, illegal, and tyrannical. On 
other hand, his enemies allow, that in private life, 
as a ſon, a huſband, a father, and a friend, he de- 
ſerves. applauſe; and his government, though ar- 


On the 


bitrary, and ſupported by military force, was, in 

many inſtances, worthy of praiſe. In ſhort, he had 
eclipſed | 

by his ambition and hypocriſy, /c 
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fecluded members recover their ſeals— A new 


A $ ſoon as the death of Cromwell was aſcertain- 
"L cd, Richard, his eldeſt ſon, was proclaimed 
rote&tor in London by the council, and by Monk 
in Scotland; and Aenry, Richard's brother, who 
governed Ireland with popularity, undertook for 
the obedience of that kingdom. Both the army 
and fleet acknowledged his title, Upwards of 
ninety addreſſes from the counties and moſt conſi- 
derable corporations, congratulated: Richard on his 
acceſſion, in terms of dutiful allegiance ; and the 
foreign minifters were particularly attentive in pay- 
ing Lim the uſual compliments. Thus Richard, a 
young man of no experience, accuſtomed to a 
retired liſe in the country, unacquainted with the 
officers of the army, and recommended by no 
military exploits, was tempted to accept of ſo rich 
an inheritance, though his want of ambition would 
never have . him to contend for this honour. 
A I. ales. he parſiament, which conſiſted of 
J. 1069. % houſes like the former, was now 
aſſembled. There were a great many republicans 
in the houſe of commons, who! had long debates 
about the other houſe, and likewiſe about the 
humble petition and advice}; and after great op- 
ofition, and many vehement difputes, it was at 
aſt, with much diffieulty, carried by the court 
party to confirm it, Before the meeting of this 
aſſembly, feveral cabals had been ſet on foot by 
diſcontented perſons, againſt the government of 
the new protector. His uncle Detborough was a 
republican, and Fleetwood, his brother-in-law, a 
violent fanatic, and of conſequence both averſe to 
the government of a ſingle perſon. Lambert and 
Ludlow, with many othey officers whom Oliver 
had'deprived of their commiſſions, now came forth 


from their retreats, and joined: the eouncil againſt | 


Richard. Some of thefe, pretending great friend. 
ſhip for him, adviſed him to call up to London 
as many officers as could be ſpared from the 
regiments quartered in different parts of the 
country, in cate that if the parliament ſhould prove 
refractory, he might thereby be the better able to 
ſupport his authority. FAV e EUs 
Ihe new protector, who did not poſſeſs much pe- 
netration, fell into the ſnare, and w 
repaired to London, they eſtabliſhed their mcetings 


\ ford-houſe, the party were known by the name of 


wh oy Ra E n 


n theſe officers bet; but there was no one in whoſe vigilance 


and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence; he was' 
therefore ſent about the beginning of Auguſt againſt 


COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
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name of all the officers, he inſiſted on an 
diate diſſolution of the parliament. Richard 1 
7 
jected, recourſe would be had to coerciv 


other gentlemen, conſpired to take poſſeſſion of. 


of his loyal ſubjects, as ſoon as a favourable op- 
portunity offered. This combination was, how. 


| ſpiracy to Thurloe, the fecretary of ſtate. The 
| parliament, alarmed at their dangtr, cauſed all the 
| horſes in and about London to be ſeized ; the ave- 


kingdom. They had many officers whoſe fidelity 


4 
anded 


demanded an audience of the protector. In the. 
imme. 


fuſed to comply with their demands; but 
Deſborough threatening, that if entreaties were 1. 
| | e means 
the protector declared that the parliament ſhoulg 
be diſſolved. A diſſolution of parliament ſoon 
after taking place, it was generally conſidered that 
the protector was depoſed; at laſt he formally re. 
ſigned his authority in a few days after, Bll 
"There was now intelligence of ſeveral conſpi. 
racies, which were forming by the ropaliſts, in 
conjunction with the Preſbyterians, in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom; and in many counties a reſolu. 
tion was taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willough 1 
of Parham, and Sir Horatio Townſhend, under. 
took to ſecure Lynn; general Maſſey engaged to 
ſeize Glouceſter ;: lord Newport, Littleton, ang 


Shrewſbury ; Sir George Booth of Cheſter; Sir. 
Thomas Middleton of North Wales; and Arundel, 
Pollard, Granville, and Trelawney, of Plymouth 
and Exeter. A day. was appointed for all theſe 
enterprizes; and the king, attended by his brother 
the duke of York, had arrived ſecretly. at Calais, 
with a reſolution of putting himſelf at the head 


ever, diſconcerted by the treachery of Sir Richard 
Willis, who, being in great confidence' with the 
king and his little court, was intruſted by them. 
with all their cabinet ſecrets. This man had been 
' bribed by Oliver, and from that time had con- 
tinually betrayed all the refolves of Charles and 
his friends, and now ſent intelligence of this con- 


nes of the city to be guarded; and ſeveral de- 
tachments of | horſe and foot to be placed in the 
roads from the weſt and north-weſt parts of the 


they could more depend upon than that of Lam- 


of the great council of the army, and preſented a 
petition to the protector, wherein they demanded; 
« That no member of the army ſhould be ſubject 
to the civil magiſtrate ; and that the officers ſhoutd 
enjoy the privilege of chufing their oun general.“ 
Richard ſoon perceived that their defign was to 
render themfelyes independent of him, therefore, 
alarmed at their preſumption; he rejected their 
petition, und even threatened to diſmiſs them from 
is ſervice, ſhould they make ſuch extravagant 
ropoſals for the future. But this ſeeming firmneſ⸗ 
a-Kichard had. na effe on the Wallingford cabal, 
who now preſented a petition to the parliament, 
praying that Fleetwood might be appointed general 
of the army ; but Richard gave an unfavourable 
anſwer, and commanded the officers immediately 
to return to their reſpective quarters. The council 
of officers now denied the authority of Richard, 
and came to the reſolution of eſtabliſhing a form of 
overnment in which he ſhould. have no concern. 
hey led their troops to Whitehall, and having 
ſtationed parties of men in all the avenues of that 


building, Deſborough, attended by a ſtrong guard, [| and ſurrender to him the garriſons in their 2 


„ * 


| | Bootli and his party, whole intent of taking Cheſter 
the Wallingford cabal. They now affumed the title || was the only part of the conſpiracy which had ſuc- 
|. ceeded; The carl of Derby, lard. Herbert of 
Cherbury, Mr. Lee, and colonel Morgan, took 
part in this enterprize. He was alſo. joined by Sir 
William Middleton with ſome trobps from North 
| Wales, by which means his party became ſtrong! 
enough to ſubdue all in that neighbourhood who 
bad courage enough to oppoſe them. 
Lambort left London, his army did not conſiſt of 
| above fiftcen hundred men; but on his march he 
was joined by three - regiments, which the parlia- 
ment had orderett from Dunkirk, and by colonel 


in 
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When 


Zauchy with his own regiment of horle, and a 
regiment of foot, amounting in all to about five 
thouſand. Booth, whoſe party did not conſiſt of 
half that number, having intelligence of Lainbert's 
approach, thought to have got a day's march 
he fore him into Lancaſhire, where he hoped to in- 
creaſe it; and to gain time, he ſent a trumpeter, 
with two miniſters, to ſhew the reaſon for their 
raiſing an army, and deſired a treaty, to ſave the 
.effulion of blood. This propoſal Lambert con- 
ſented to, if they would firſt Jay down their arme, 
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No anſwer Pe Wen, an engagement enſued, in 
| all 


e the FOY 
Mädleton mad 
17 ied o the Tower. This ſucceſs 
and ed me rain of the parhament, Lambert, con- 
haſten of his ſtrength, and of their extreme weak- 
Tight: as no leſs | HPO to them than Booth. 
zelt aleo pounds, which, they voted him as a re- 
10 0 for bis feryice, he 


wal under bis coltivand, ohe an fwore 10 be 
19 0 kim. At his inſtigatjöp they drew up a 


by the council ol, Wallin a at ; that they 
Hold eſtabliſh Fleetwoo } C01 d, a 
0 5 Lambert major-general, «Deſborough hneute- 
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| But Monk was indefatighble in carrying bis deſigns 


into execution: All the officefs in bis army, of 
whom he entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion, he 
caſhiered,” He drew together the ſeveral. ſcattered 
regiments. He ſummoned an aſſembly ſome what 
reſembling a convention of eſtates in Scotland; and 
having communteated bis intention of marching 


| "> 4 +4 wth Cons; , 335 
into England, he received from them a ſmall but 


ſeaſonable ſuppty of money. Clarges and Talbot 
being arrived in Scotland, were well received by 

Monk; who, by their advice; and in order to gain 
time, conſented" to a negociation, and ſent Wilkes, 
Cloberry, and Knight, three of his olfficers, to treat 
with the committee. Tbey met Lambert at Vork, 
with a bödy of forces to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Monk. He told them he was ee au- 


thortzed to treat with them; but upon thelr de- 
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nant-general of the hor ſe, and Monk, major-gener al manding the reſtoration_of the parliament, he ac- 
"rhe foot ; and that no officer ſhould'be diſmiſſed: | knowledged: he had no inſtructions on that head, and 
rom his command but by a court-märtial. This | they proceeded to London; where the ſame demand 


ito bethy prefented Was to EET ES Confibehs; 
tion by the houſe, who at laſt'voted, '*'that to have 
aber officers than thoſe appointed by parliament, 
would be uſeleſs "chirgeable and dangerous to the 
commonyealth,” Ar the lane time, alarmed at 
Ferry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelley, and Cobbet; re. 
voked Fleetwosd's commiſſion, and appointed 


EW 


commiſſioners to govern the army for a limited 


ime, © The army paid, no, relpett 1o their act or 
| reſolutions. Lambert drew ſome*trovps together, 
| 5h, order io decide the controverly. ' Mos and 
Morley brought their regiments into Palace-yard, 
reſolute 10 oppoſe the violence of Lambert: but he 


had no intention of iving them ſo much trouble; 


be had an eaſier method of fubduing.'them,'' He 
placed his ſoldiers in ſuch. a manner as to ſecure all 


the avenues to Weſtminſter-hall ; and when the 


ſpeaker arrived in bis coach, he brdered the horſes 


to be turned, and with great politeneſs condutted 
him home, The other members Were by the ſame 


ſtratagem prevented from meeting, and the two 


regiments in Paldce-yard finding themſelves expoſed” 
to the deriſion of the people, departed quietly to 
their quarters. Thus, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, 
five months after, it had been reſtored, was the 


q 


rump arliament again il ak by the army; and 


the officers. found themſelves apain inveſted with 
ſupreme authority. Out of their own body they 
appointed a council of ten perſons, who were to 
take upon them the management of ſuch affairs as 
were moſt preſſing. They then declared Fleetwood 
their general, Lambert their lieutenant-general, and 
Deſborough commiſſary-general of the horſe. At 
all they elefted a committee of twenty-three per- 


ſons, of whom ſeven were officers. © Theſe being 
tiled a committee of ſafety, they pretended to inveſt 


wich ſovereign authority. 


, * * 


The conduft of Monk 


would embrace. But he no ſooner heard of Lam- 


bert's proceedings in London, than he marched” 


out of Scotland, with the beſt of his troops, firmly 
relolved-to_ reſtore the rump parhament, This. 
"meaſure rendered him ſuſpected of having formed 
ſome deep deſigns either in his own favour, or that 
of the king; but his profound ſecrecy and diſfmu- 
lation prevented any thing certain from tranſpiring. 
Ie wrote letters to Fleetwood and Lambert, 
wherein he complained of their violation of faith 


to the parliament, and declared his reſolution of | 
endeavouring to reſtore them to their power, againſt | 


all oppoſition whatſoever.” Fleetwood and Lam- 
bert were aſtoniſhed at this reſolution. They im- 


mediately ordered colonel Talbot and Clarges,” | 


brother-in-law to Monk, to go into Scotland, and, 

if poſſible, prevail with the general to enter into a 

WAY, which might prevent the effuſion of blood, 
0: 44. ; 
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was at this time ſo impe- 
netrable, that it remained a doubt which party he 
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being made to the committee, they immediately 
aſſented to it.“ On the fifteenth of November a 
treaty was ſigned, by which both fides intended to 
att 'vigoroufly' againſt Charles. 
The enemy was now reduced to the'gteateſt ex- 
tremity by the non-payment of taxes, and the na- 
tioh ita Rate of perfect anarchy. While ILam- 
bert was collecting his forces at Newcaſtle, Haſelrig 
and Morley entered Portſmouth; and deelared for 


. 


|! the'parliatmens.”” A party; fent to quell the. inſur- 
| reftion} were induced, by their commander; to em- 


brace the lame intereſt. The city apprentices roſe 


| in a body, and inſiſted on a free parliament: and 
| though they were ſuppreſſed by colonel Hewſon, a 


man who:was once'a cobler, but now enjoyed a 
conſiderable rank in the army, the city ſtill retained 


its oppoſition, anddifcovered marks of the higheſt 
diſſatisfaction. The! magiſtrates even eretcted a 
kind of ſeparate government, and exerciſed the ſu- 
preme authority within their walls. About the 
lame time admiral Lawſon entered the river with 
his fleet, and declared for the parliament; Alarmed 


at theſe events, Haſelrig and Morley left Portſ. 
mouth, and baſte ned towards London. The regi- 
ments quartered in the neighbourbood of that city, 


were perfuaded'by their oſd officers, who had been 
diſmillec by the committee of ſafety, to eſpouſe, 


once more, the cauſe of the porliament. Deſbo⸗ 
rough's regime ht, Which had been ſent to. Lambert, 
to aſſiſt his friends, no ſooner reached 8t. Albans, 
than that officer declared for the ſame aſſembly. 
Lenthall the fpeaker, at the deſire of the officers, 


reſumed his former authority, and on the twenty⸗ 
' ſixth of December, aſſembled the parliament, which 
had, with ſy much contempt, and ignominy, been 
twice expelled. On their meeting they annulled 
the act againſt the payment of the exciſe and cuſ. 
toms; they next choſe commiſſioners for aſſigning 


quarters to the ſoldiers; and without taking the 
leaſt notice of Lambert, they enjoined the forces 


| under his command,” to repair directly to/the gar- 
| rifons allotted for them. The'ſituation' of this ge- 


neral was now deſperate; his army rendered en- 


tirely uſeleſs to him, and what was ſtill worſe, the 
| few troops that remained wich him, thinking to 
make their court to thoſe in power, or perhaps to 


gratify ſome pique of iheir oon, put their general 


was committed a prifoner'to the Tower. 
On the ſecond of January Monk en- 1 6885 
tered England, having received a ſup- A. P. 1660. 
ply of thirty thouſand pounds from the Scots, and 
taken proper precautſons for maintaining the peace 
of that kingdom. During his march he received 
information of the diſpanding of the army, and alſo 


| under an afreft, and ſett him to London, where he 


| that lord Fairfax, ich ſome of the-- principal 


6857 in Yorkſhire; were in arme demänding a 
ree parlament. This vs going a ſep farther 
6 E g , than 
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than Monk had yet propoſed. He was, however, 


teceived with open arms by the lord Fairfax and 


all his friends, ho had taken poſſeſſion of the city 
of Vork. The rump parliament. now became 

realer obje(ts of deteſtation than the army had 
| tone before x and every ſtep which Monk advanced 
towards the capital, occaſioned ſome freſh declara- 
tions, or aſſociations of the counties for a free par- 
liament. The rump now began to think they had 
made the breach between themſelves and the Wal- 
lingford officers, too-irreconcileable./ They began 
to apprehend that Monk had ſomething; more in 
view than the reſtoring them, and would have been 
beiter pleaſed had he continued in Scotland. They, 
bowever, ſent him a letter, informing him, that 
they were re-aſſembled, and attributed the reſtitu- 
tion of their authority wholly to his fidelity, care, 
and courage. This meſſage was ſo far from being 
pleaſing to the general, that he conſidered it as one 
of the moſt unfortunate events that could have at- 
tended him. He vas under a thouſand perplexities 
how to act; for by the parliament's precipitate re- 
ſumption of their power, aſſiſted by a numerous 


army newly returned to their obedience, he deſpaired 


of being able to compaſs his deſigns, and thought 
it prudent not to continue any longer in, arms, 
than a favourable opportunity ſhould offer for lay- 
ing them down; for he had been perſuaded that 
they would hot have; thought themſelves ſafe till 
his arrival in London with the Oe WON he in- 
tended to reſtore all the other members with them, 
without pay ing the leaſt regard to their difference 
of opinions. He, however, continued his march, 
and in alb the counties which he paſſed through, the 
Chief people flocked to him with addfeſles, wherein, 
they exproſſed their earneſt deſire, that he would do 


his utmoſt to reſtore the nation to peace and tran- 


quillity, and to the enjoyment of thoſe, liberties, of 
which they had been, for ſuch a number. of years, 
fo unhappily deprived. . At Lancaſter, he was met 
by a deputation from London with an addreſs, 
raying a reſtoration. of the members who ha 
Gen exeluded in 1648. The preſbyterians ſeem, to 
have had the principal ſhare in all theſe addreſſes, 
for the ſecluded. members were moſtly of that per- 
ſuaſion. The parliament perceiving it was not in 


their power toprevent the progreſs of Monk, thought 


it moſt prudent to conſent to it, and accordingly on 
the twelfth of January an act was voted to yuſtif 
Monk's march into England; and on the ſixteent 
they voted a thouſand pounds a year to be ſettled 
on him. Scot and Robinſon, two of their mem- 
bers, were ſent under pretence of complimenting 
him on the road, but in reality as ſpies on his con- 
duc. The city diſpatched four of their chief per- 
ſons to perform like compliments ; and at the ſame 
time to confirm the general in his inclination to a 
free parliament, When Monk came to St, Al- 
bans, he ſent a letter to the parliament, wherein he 
deſired they would remove from London thoſe re- 
giments, who, though they now profeſſed to return 
to their duty, had ſo lately offered violence to that 
aſſembly. The parliament thought proper to com- 
ply with this requeſt, Lambert was now in the 
'ower, and Fleetwood, with the other ſuperior 
officers, tamely obeyed the orders they received for 
leaving London ; but the common men were more 
refraftory ; about four thouſand of them mutinied ; 
one regiment in particular, which was quartered in 
Somerſet-houſe, refuſed to yield their place to the 
northern army, but they were obliged at laſt quiet- 
ly to ſubmit for want of leaders. | 
Onthefourth of February Monk entered London, 
The next day he was introduced to the houſe, and 
thanks were given him, in the name of the mem- 
bers, by Lenthall their ſpeaker, for the eminent 
ſervices he had done his country. Monk returned 
an anſwer in ſuch ambiguous terms, as {till} kept 
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the nation to remain long in this doubtful 


An "_ 


every one in ſufpence. - But it was . : 
| A 
ſituation: 


and the people, as well as parliament, were q 


ö 


Il of bringing matters to ſomedeterminedifſue. . 


the late diſtractions, the payment of taxes ha Abele 
interrupted; and though the parliament, ag db 
they were reſtored, had given orders for all cn. 


tions and impolitions, yet ſo little authoriy d 


| they poſſeſs in the, nation, that the people o eyed 


their commands very ſlowly and with great te. 


| luttance., The common council of London abſ 
lutely refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment re in 


: ll g zen uired 
| them; and declared, that until a free and 15 . 


liament impoſed taxes, they never ſhould think; 

their duty to make any payment, This peremj 05 
' denial gave theparliament a fair pretence mitn | 
| a.trial of their on power, and the peners)! 

fidelity. Accordingly, on the ninth ede 
| Monk received orders to march into the city, i 
| ſeize twelve perſons the moſt obnoxious to the par 

liament, to remove the poſts and chains from al 
the fireets, and to take down and deſtroy the port, 
culliſes and gates of the city. , Thele orders Moni 
| complied, with, in, part only, and, after ſome ſeęfet 
conferences with the gitizens, he began to tho 


He ſenta 


| letter, o the parliament, acquainting. them with 
| what he had done, and | 


d begging they would mitigate 
% I , * : g : z . 4 g , | 
the ſeverity of their order; which they refuſing to 


|| do, he made many, public apologies to the city for 


4 


his condult in the affair, declaring it to have been 


entirely in compliance with the orders of the rump, 
|| whom he now found to be a ſet of mercileſs unre. 


lenting tyrants. He then wrote 4 letter to the 
houſe, reproaching them with ſome new cabals they 
had formed with Vane and Lambert, and alſo with 


the encouragement given to, a fanatical petition, 


preſented by, Praiſe-god Barebone, wherein he de. 
fired, that every individual of the kingdom ſhould. 
be compelled to take the oa+h of abjuration, He 
then required them in the name of. the citizens, 
ſoldiers, and whole commonwealth, to iſſue writs 
within a week for filling their houſe, and to fix the 


| time for their own diſſolution and the aſſembling of 
a new parliament. He now declared his reſolution. 


to the city, and deſired that they would join their 
endeavours with his for the happineſs and ſettle- 
ment of the commonwealth. The joy which this 
declaration occaſioned in the city, was teſtified by 
the ringing of bells, bonfires, and illuminations. 
The parliament foreſaw the approaching ſtorm, 


but reſolved to make one more effort for the'reco- 


very of their dominion. They diſpatched a com- 
mittee to the general, to endeavour by every per- 
ſuaſion to bring him over to their intereſt ; and 
even went fo far as to offer him the ſupreme au- 
thority. But Monk refuſed to hear them except in 
the preſence of ſome of the ſecluded members, He 
then marched into the city, where he formed a new 


| militia; this done he returned with his army to 


Weſtminſter, and purſued every proper meaſure for 
the ſettlement of the nation, ſtill concealing his 
real deſigns under the appearance of republican 
principles. On the twenty-firſt of February the ſe- 
cluded members attended him in a body to White- 
hall; from whence, after receiving their promiſe to 


| call a free parliament, and then diſſolve themſelves, 
| he gave them a guard to the parliament-houle, 


where they took their ſeats. The leaders of the in- 


dependent and republican party, amazed at the 


ſudden appearance oi the excluded members among 
them, retired from the houſe, The reſtored mem- 
bers then repealed all the orders by which they had 
been excluded. They gave Sir George Booth and 
all his party their liberty and eſtates, They re- 


| newed and enlarged the general's commiſſion. 
| They fixed an afſeſſment for the ſupport of the fleet. 


| and army, And having paſled theſe votes for the 


© preſent 
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"ſent compoſure of the kingdom, they on the 
Fteenth of March, diſfolved themſelves, and gave 
ers for the 1 | 
lat In the mean time a council of ſtate was 
fabliſhed, compoſed of men of dignity.and mode- 
elne The militia of the kingdom was intruſted 
 fach hands as would promote order and ſettle- 
e when joined with Monk's army, 
10 eſteemed a ſufficient check on the diſperſed 
un, which was mere numerous, and of whoſe in- 
«linations there was ſtill great reaſon to be diſhdent. 
But before the new parliament met, Lambert 
d out of the Tower, This accident alarmed 


1515 and the council of ſtate, who knew Lam- 

hert's great popularity in the army. Colonel In- 

goldlby was immediately diſpatched after him, and 
overtook him at Daventr 7, while he had yet aſſem- 
bled but four troops of horſe; two of which de- 
lerted him; and he, endeavouring to make his 
eſcape, was ſeized by In e | and again com- 
mitted to the Tower. Monk did not openly de- 
clare that he had adopted the king's intereſt; ' and h 
Morrice, a near relation of His, was the only wan 

with whom he intruſted the important ſectet. Sir 
lohn Grenville, being at this time ſent to Monk by 
Charles, applied to Morrice for admiſſion to the 
general, but received for anſwer, that the general 

defired he would communicate his buſineſs to 
Morrice; this he refuſed to do, and Monk pleaſed” 
with bis ſecrecy, admitted him to his preſence. 
After hearing what he had to ſay, he opened to him 

his. whole intentions, and commiſſioned him to 
aſſure the king of his attachment to his intereſt ; as 
a preſent proof of which, he defired he would in- 
ſtantly leave Spain, and retire to Holland, as he 
had received ſecret information, that Spain in- 
tended to retain him as a pledge for the recovery of 
Dunkirk and Jamaica. This intelligence was com- 


"+ 


municated to Charles but juſt in time; for he very 
narrowly eſcaped to Breda ; and had he delayed his 
journey, even for a few hours, he had certainly 
been arreſted by the Spaniards under pretence of 
JJ 4 oO te dorm a nn a ri 

On the twenty-fifth of April, the parliament 
aſſembled in two houſes, that of lords and that of 
commons. The commons choſe Sir Harbottle 
Grimſtone, for their ſpeaker. This gentleman, 
with many others, had gone great lengths in con- 
tributing to the ruin of the late king, but ſtopped 
when his death was under conſideration. ' On the 
firſt day of their meeting, the commons received s 
meſſage from che lords; and on the ſecond, Grimſtone, 
by order of the houſe, returned thanks to Monk 
for ſubduing all their, and the nations enemies 
| vithout the effuſion of blood. They then ad- 
Journed till the firſt day of May. When the houſe 

re-aſſembled, the great dangers incurred during the 
former uſurpations, and the extreme caution of the 
1 kept every one in awe; and no one dared 
or ſome days to make any mention of the king. 
But Monk, finding by their bitter inveRives againſt 
the mEmary of Cromwell, 'and execrations upon 
thoſe who had murdered their late ſovereign, that 
17 were diſpoſed as he could wiſh, ordered An- 
neſſey, preſident of the council, to acquaint them, 


» 


that one Sir John Grenville, a ſervant of the king's, [| 


had been ſent to England by his majeſty, and was 


now at the door with a letter to the commons. He 


Was immediately called in, and preſented the letter, 
together with a declaration, which he had received 
rom the king, Without one moment's delay, or a 
contradiftory vote, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an anſwer; and on the cighth of May both 


ouſes attended, while the king was with great ſo- 


emnity proclaimed in Palace-yard, at Whitehall, 


[ 


mmediate aſſembling of a new par- 
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| pounds were at the ſame time given to the duke of 
Vork, and five thouſand to the duke of Glouceſter; 


and a committee of lords and commons was dif- 
patched to invite his majeſty to return and take 
poſſeſſion of his dominions. This ſubmiſſion of the 
king's ſubjetts was ſoon ſutceeded by the reſpe& of 
foreign powers. Spain invited him to return to 
the Low Countries and embark in ſome of their 
maritime towns, and France offered Calais for the 
ſame purpoſe. But Charles accepted a third invi- 
tation, Which he received from the States-General, 
and going to Holland, where every mark of mag- 


board the Engliſh fleet, which lay ready to receive 
him, under the command of admiral Montague. 


twenty-ninth of May, which was alſo his birth-day; 
and aſcended the throne of his anceſtors; without 
making any conditions with the people. It may be 


tions of the protector, that Richard Cromwell died 
at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, July 13, 1712, aged 

eighty-ſix. William Cromwell, Eſq. and great 
grandſon of the protector, died in Kirby-ſtreer, 

Hatton- garden, unmarried, on july 9, 1772, aged 
eighbty- five. Mr. Thomas Cromwell, lately in the 
Eaſt Indies, and Mr. Thomas Cromwell, an attor- 
ney at Million Bank, late refident of Budge-row, 


| Watling-ſtreet, ſons of Mr. Thomas Cromwell, of 


Snow,-hill, and the eee great grandſons, were 
the laſt ſurvivors of his male line. 
The induſtry and commerce of England were ex- 


Charles the Firſt's reign. The Engliſh poſſeſſed al- 


pieces of cloth were annually ſent to Turky; and 
the trade to Guinea and the Eaſt Indies became con- 
ſiderable. Commerce received ſome check from 
the civil wars; but ſoon recovered afterthe eſtabliſn- 


ment of the commonwealth. The war with the 


Dutch greatly promoted the trade of England; but 


valence of the principles of liberty, which brought 
mankind more upon a level, engaged the country 
gentlemen to bind their ſons apprentices to mer- 
chants, and commerce has been ever ſince more 
honourable in England, than in any other kingdom 
in Europe. The excluſive companies, by which 
trade had been confined by royal charters, were 
never, during the commonwealth, expreſsly aboliſhed 


being paid to the prerogative whence thoſe charters 
were derived, theſe monopolies were gradually in- 
vaded; and commerce increaſed with the increaſe 


1650, intereſt was reduced to fix per cent. From 
1619 to 1638, there had been coined- fix million, 
nine hundred thouſand and forty-two pounds, and 
from 1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted to ſeven 
million ſeven hundred and thirty-three thouſand 
five hundred and twenty-one pounds. 

The Poſt-houſewasfarmedat tenthouſand pounds 


Ja year in 1653, which was eſteemed a conſiderable 


ſum for the three kingdoms: but letters paid the 
only about half the preſent poſtage. 13 
About the year 1660, chocolate, tea, and coffee 
were alſo introduced; and about the ſame time aſpa- 
ragus, cauliflowers, artichokes, and a variety of ſal- 


lads, were introduced into England. 


In this reign alſo the colony of Ne England 
was founded by the puritans, whofled thuther from 
the rigorous perſecutions of Land, | 
| ſon the catholics, who afterwards found themſelves 
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nificent reſpe&' was ſhewn' him, he embarked on 


He made his public entry into London on the 


proper here to obſerve of the deſcendants and rela- 


tremely increafed during the peaceable part of 


moſt the ſole trade with Spain; twenty thouſand” 


37373 


that with Spain was equally prejudicial. The pre- 


by any ordinance of parliament: but no regard 


of liberty. Money became more plentiful; and in 


Fora like rea- 


expoſed to many hardſhips, went over in great 
numbers to America, and ſettled ihe colony of Ma- 
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705 at Lemple-bar. As a convincing proof of 
mer affeftion for his majeſty, the commons voted | 
nim a preſent of fifty thouſand pounds, ten thouſand 


ryland. i 7 | | 
Previous to the civil wars, both learning and the 
| fine arts were fayoured at court, and a good taſte be- 
| $ „ man 


gan 10 prev eil in, the nation, Charles J. loyed 
Aures was a judge of ee ee ſometimes 
ndled the pencil himſelf. The pieces of foreign. 


the emulation between Charles I. and Philip IV. 


Many. eminent walters ſetiled in England, and 
Mete encouraged at court, , Architefture alla: 
flouriſhed and -loigo- Jones vas maſter. of the. 
king's i builgipgs, Notwithſtanding the narrow! 
revenue of, Charles I. he; lived in ſuch magnifi- 
cence, ihat he poſſeſſed, twepty-four. palaces, all of 
inem elegantly and complgatly furniſhed, ,, Charles 
was, however, far from engouraging men; of letters. 
As givil, wars, founded on principles of liberty, 
proſent noble and intereſting objects to the mind, 
they amply compenſate for that tranguilliy of, 
which they bereaye thoimuſes, Hence the ſpeeches, 
of the pafliamentary orators are much ſuperior to 
what: any: former. age had produced in, England; 
ahd the ſorce and cnpaſe of the Fngliſh language, 
N pa put to trial. 4 And hence this; period. 
abounds with the maſt. admmable; authors. 
John Milton, who: was horn on the ninth of De- 
cember, 16089 was diſtinguiſhed. by being the moſt 
ſablime poet wha wrote) either in our own, or in, 
auy other language; Homer and Taſſo not ex- 
ceptedsnhlis Paradiſe Lok, not only ſurpaſſed all, 
the perlonmapces of his ohtemporaries, though 
its was wrote during a Rate. of blindneſs, danger, 
and old age, but is till, aq mited as an inimitable 
effort of the human mind. His, I. Allegro and I! 
Penſeroſo, and alſo his Comus, are extremely heau- 


Moſt af his proſe works are in Latin, and are 


arguments. 1 e 1 £3 £1) Tas ' 
The other poets of theſe times are not entitled to 
the ſame praile ;: Waller, the firſt refiner of the Eng- 
liſh tongue, is indeed, diſtinguiſhed. by his gaiety, 
wit, and ingenuity; but bis. performances abound 
with many faults, and contain but feehle beauties, 
: Cawley, ' whoſe works were more praiſed and ad- 
mired during his life time; and more celebrated 
alter his death, than thoſe of the great Milton, had 
little car for harmony and bis verſes are only 
known to be ſuch by the rhyme which terminates 


ape ſometimes apparen. 
Sir John 8 is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by his 
Cooper's hill, his principal, performance, which has 
a, Joſtineſs and vigour, ſuperior to that of any; poet 
who wrote before bim in rhyme; but he 100 is 
much-inferior.to the poets who ſucceeded him. 
' /\ In reſpe& to the proſe writers, none was. more 
celebrated;both:abxoad and at home than Hobbes. 
Clearneſs and propriety of ſtile are the chief excel- 
lencies of his writings: but being an enemy to re- 


ny, and his ethics to encourage licentiouſueſs. 
Harvey, an admirable phylician and anatomiſt, 
made a' capital diſcovery in one of the moſt impor- 
tant branches of ſcience ;- and had the happineſs of 


blood, upon proofs the moſt ſolid and convineing. 
Among the reſt, the works of Nevil, Sydney, and 
Harrington, are performances which.excel even the 


Andrew Marvel, are allowed to be united, in an 
ealted degree, the patriot, che legiſlator, and the 
In the courſe of the reign of Charles I. and in 
the hiſtory of the commonwealth, we have ſpoke 
largely: of che ſeveral religious ſetts which at that 
time diſtinguiſhed themſelves; particularly the 
preſbyterians. About the beginning of this cen- 
wry, ond Brown, a puritan miniſter, having had a 
* 2 8 a 1 % 


$9 


* 


diſtinguiſhed by the energy and clearneſs of his, 


them. His numbers are rugged and untuneable; 
however, great ingenuity and vigour of thought 
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maſterß were-bought up at a vaſt price: and from, | 


of, Spain, the yalug.of pictures doubled in Europe, 


: 


tiful,, andihis other pyems abound with heauties. 


ligion, his politics are only, fitted to promote iyran- 


eſtabliſhing his theory on the circulation of the, [| 


ancient claſſics on policy and in the character of || 


| 


' quarrel wich ſome of his breihren, left them 
the perſecution in England againſt theſe. Na 
being violent, Brown went over to Holland wig 
he formed a mew feb, ſince. called indepenge..” 
|| becauſe that each, congregation refuſes ta haye,.” 
dependence either on biſhops or preſhyteries, 50 
|| the. quakers being enemies ta war, made no fel 
in public tranſattions, and were therefore not ment 
tioned: hut being too conſiderable, and too fin tl 
|. a ſet, to be omitted, we ſhall give an impartial a. 


|| count of them, here, and ſhall be more particular a; 
V Miſrepre. 


; the generality of liſtoriang have ſtrange 
ſented them ml 


[ Tt HOT! 7 17 VVV 
[| _ George, Fox was the ſounger of this ſe, why in 
the reign of, king Charles I. preached with ſuch 
feryour againſt, Ne rien of the times, that hi: 
bearers frequently, burſt intq, tears, and trembled 
whence they in deriſion were called guakers, bu 
they, as 2; term, of mutual love, ſliled themſelye, 
Friends, As to their religious ſentiments, they ſay 
that reaſon is the gift of Cod to man, as a light and 
direktion fo bim in this world ; that. the Old and 
| New Teſtament contain areyelation.of the will gf 
God to man, through the iptlyence. of the Spirit of- 
truth, 91675 diretted the penman in the writing of 
it, W a, ray of the ſame light or Spirit of 
truth, | is We true Chriſtian of every 
denomination, as A, witneſs, to bis mipd of cheſe 
truths, and a guide into all eſſential truths; and tha, 
thefe three evidences of the ſupreme Being, right 
reaſon, eternal reveſation, and, the Spirit of truth, 
or the inward witneſs, cannot polſibly, in the nature, 
of things, be-at all conwadictory to each other, all 
ſpringing from one and the ſame ünchangeable 
fountain, God himſelf, 9 do not deny the Tri- 
nity; but believe, that the Father, the Word, and 
Spirit are truly and properly one; but they are yer 
tender of quitting: ſcripture terms for thoſe of the 
ſchoolmen, judging, that a curious enquiry into 
this ſubjett tends little to Keane and leſs to peace. 
They bave no regular elergy, but permit ſuch as 
are approved of by the body Er their piety, to ad- 
miniſter advice to the people without reſpettto ſex 
or circumſtances, whether acquainted. with human 
literature or not, and that without any fee or reward 
whatſoever, but what ariſes from an honeſt con- 
ſcientious diſcharge of their duty: for they are per- 
ſuaded, that purity of heart, and humility of mind, 
are far more eſſential qualifications. for that holy 
office, than the, higheſt attainments in human liters. 
ture, or the moſt extenſive. acquaintance with arts 


| 


EFD po 


* 


and ſciences. 8 


As to women's preaching, they believe it to be 


: 


the practice of the primitive times, from the ad- 
vice of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xi. 6. Where he ſays, 
„Every woman that prayeth or propheſieth with 
| her. head uncovered, diſhonoureth her head.” 
In which epiſtle alſo the apoſtle gives direc- 
tions to the women how to behave . when they 
proheſied; and what he means by propheſying, be 
' him(elf explains in the ſame epiſtle, where, be lailh, 
He, that propheſieth, ſpeaketh unto men to edili- 
cation, and exhbortation and comfort, and he that 
. propheſieth, edifieth the church.“ 

} Contrary to the general opinion of Chriſtians, 
| | 5 believe neither baptiſm nor the Lord's-ſuppef, 
1 to be of perpetual- obligation ; but that, they were 
intended only for the infancy of the. church, when 
the myſteries of truth lay concealed in figures an 
| ſhadows, and obſerve, that it is ſufficient to them 
with reſpe& to water baptiſm, that Jeſus never uſe 
it, and that it was no part of St. Paul's commiſſion. 
Hence they alledge, that truly ſeeling in them- 
ſelves, the very thing ſignified by; outward water, 
bread and, wine, they leave them off, as fulfilled in 
Chriſt, who. is in them the hope of their glory: and 
henceforth they have but one Lord, one faith, one 
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| baptiſm, one bread, and but one cup of bleſſing : 
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nd that is the new Wine of the kingdom 55 8 
J ESE hu oo, gd 
1 11 1 fink thoſe words of Chriſt, „ Swear not 


ur all,” amount to à prohibition of ſolemn, as well” | 
% 


as profane ſwearing ; and the government, accept- 


| * 2 their ſolemn affirrnation inſtead of an oath, | 
. — readily ſubmit to the ſame puniſhment that is | 


due by law to perjury, in caſe of untruth. , 
They 


conſiſtent with the goſpel diſpenſation, though this 
frequently expoſes them to very vexatious and ex- 
penſive proſecutions. However, when the miniſter 


or ochers ſeize for theſe dues, they make no op- 


oſition. . „ 
They are zealous advocates for liberty of con- 


ſcience in thoſe who differ ever ſo widely in opinion 
from themſelves, and are enemies to all perſecution 
for religion, agreeable to the fourteenth propoſition 


in Barclay's Apology, which affirms, that “ the 


wer of the civil magiſtrate doth not extend to 
matters purely religious, and pertaining to con- 
ſcience.” . 19 5 | 

They object to war, as inconſiſtent with the 
nature and perfection of the Chriſtian religion, 
which moſt eminently conſiſts in peace, love, and 


the forgiveneſs of our enemies, believing that | 
Chriſt, the bleſſed ſhepherd” of his flock, will ever 


preſerve the diſciples of his peaceable and forgiv- 


ing doctrine, and faithful followers of his meek- || 


nels, ee 

In order to prevent prid 
the quakers think it beſt to keep nearly to one 
plain, neat, and decent habit, in their apparel: 


thinking that a deſire after gaiety and new faſhions, 


leads to the neglect of what is more valuable, © the 
inward adorning of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which, 
in the ſight of God, is of great price.“ They alſo. 
look upon mourning habits as no better than diſ- 
uiſed pride, frequently uſed where there is no real 
55 eſteeming the moſt certain token of reſpect 
towards their departed friends, is to love and 
cheriſh thoſe whom they loved, and by their whole 
deportment to demonſtrate, that they really revere 
their memory. For the like reaſons, they diſap- 
prove of all coſtly furniture of houſes, luxurious 
tables, ſports, plays, and drinking healths; which 
laſt has an evident tendency to inebriety and ani- 
molity, | : 

They believe magiſtracy to be an ordinance of 
God, and that he that ruleth well is worthy of double 
honour, and deſerves to be much valued and eſteem- 
ed; and though they do not pull off their hats, or 
uſe forms of ſalutation, they treat their ſuperiors with 
a modeſt and awful diſtance, and all men with ſeri. 
ouſneſs and gentleneſs. This, they ſay, is truly ho- 
nouring of government and governors, other cere- 
monies being mere empty titles, ſervile cringing 
and unmeaning forms of ſalutation, which they 
deſpiſe. | 

As a proof that they love order and good govern- 
ment, they carefully practiſe it amongſt themſelves. 
Their monthly meetings in the country are often 
compoſed of ſeveral ſingle congregations, called 
particular meetings : theſe particular meetings ſend 
repreſentatives to the monthly meeting, who are to 
report the ſtate and exigencies of their meetings, 
and bring back inſtructions to their next prepa- 
rative meeting, as it is called, from their preparing, 
collecting, and putting the affairs of each parti- 
cular meeting in fit order to be laid before the 
next monthly meeting. In every particular meet- 
ing, two or more of the moſt elderly, ſenſible, and 
exemplary men, are generally appointed to overſee 
the flock, to admoniſn and reprove, on occaſion, who 
ae therefore called elders. Before they enter upon 
uſineſs at the monthly meetings, they commonly 
t ſome time in ſolemn meditation, and ſometimes | 


diſapprove of paying of tithes, and church | 
rates, which they conſider as unſcriptural, and in- 


ride and extravagance; | 
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meeting is called upon, to declare their particular 


* of 


mma 


one or more of their miniſters have a ſeaſonalbe . 


word of exhortation to the congregation, When 
worſhtp is concluded, after the minutes of the laſt. 
monthly meeting are conſidered, even; particular 


exigeneies, which are alſo duly conſidered. The 


| tificates; &c. & 


at the capital of the countyi 


general heads of the buſineſs of monthly meetings, 
are the poor, orderly walking, integrity to their 


* 


profeſſion, births, marriages, burials, ſufferings, cer- 


1 


They generally hold their quatterly meetings 


the repreſentatives from their ſeveral monthly meet- 


ings, who are to give an account of the ſtate of 


| meeting is compoſed of the country repreſentatives 
ſent from the quarterly meetings, city: and country .. 


thoſe meetings; after which the exigencies ot 


every monthly meeting are duly conſidered, and 


proper expedients provided. The yearly + meet= 
ing is always held at London in Whitſun-week, 


for no other reaſon, than becauſe it is a well 


known and ſuftable time of the year for the 
brethren to come together from all parts. This 


Theſe conſiſt f 


correſpondents and miniſtets, with deputies from 
Ireland and Scotland. Here the reports of the re- 


— 


the meeting the 
cluſion of their worſhip; and copies thereof diſ- 
perſed, as the occafion may require, that the public 


preſentatives ſhew the ſtate of the ſociety throughout 
the world, and proper meaſures are concerted for 


every emergency. This is eſteemed a moſt edify- 


ing time, becauſe it generally brings to the city their 


| moſt eminent. miniſters and elders from all parts. 


Their meeting is concluded with a printed epiſtle, 
ſetting forth the ſtate of the ſociety, with ſome ſea- 
ſonable advice; the general paragraphs of which 


are, parents and maſters to excite their families to 
the diligent reading of the Holy ſcriptures; that they 
| diligently attend the meetings for worſhip; that 
they wait upon the Lord in ſilence, in order to have 
a a true reliſſi and ſavour of the miniſtry of thoſe who 
are rightly concerned by the fame ſpirit, to labour 
in word and doctrine amongſt them; that they main- 
tain their Chriſtian. teſtimony againſt tithes, and 
forced maintenance of miniſters; that they be care- 
ful not to defraud the king of his cuſtoms, duties, 
or exciſe, and to avoid dealing in goods ſuſpected 
to be run; that a ſpirit of love and humility may. 


more and more diffuſe itſelf amonſt them, and in- 


fluence the hearts of all; they are exhorted to peace, 


and mutual forgiveneſs, and right conduct towards 
Diſorderly walkers and backfliders are 


others; | 
dealt with according to the nature of- the caſe. 
If neither private admonition, nor the admonition 


of the particular meeting, has the defired effect, to 
reclaim the offender, he is complained of to the 


monthly meeting, where again he is intreated in 
love to mend his ways. But if no ſufficient tokens 
of amendment appear in ſome months after, or that 


the offence be groſs, the particular meeting he be- 


longs to, is uſually directed to draw up a teſtimony 


Det, 


of denial againſt him, and preſent it to the next 


monthly meeting; which, when approved of, is 
generally ſigned by the clerk in behalf of the 
meeting. - Theſe rs of denial are to be read in 

Lp aulter belongs to, at the con- 


may be ſatisfied, that the ſociety by no means ap- 
proves of the conduct of ſuch unworthy men. The 
following is a copy of one againſt a perſon for de- 
frauding his Treditors :. “ Since this moral precept 


of our Lord, to do by others as we would be done 


unto, is ſuch a main part of Chriſtianity, as without 


the due obſervation thereof, all the moſt ſpecious 


ſhew of religion will avail: us nothing: it becomes 
the indiſpenſible duty of Chriſtians, in all ages, as 


much as in them lles, to ſee that their aſſemblies 
are compoſed of ſuch men, whoſe upright cartiage, 


in their outward dealings, demonſtrates, that they - 
Ag HCO pay ples of Jeſus Chriſt, And inaſmuc 


1 


* 


. © The prince of | 
* | parliament's diſtruſt of bim —Tbe marriage 
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as we find, on due enquiry and examination, that 
M. N. has been diſregardful of this plain and 


: aer law of our divine lawgiver, by not de- 
i 


vering up his effects amongſt his creditors in due 
time, to their great injury, and very great diſ- 
content, as the wafte of his fabſtance was entirely 
owing to careleffneſs and- extravagancy Wh. ow 
conduct he perfectly knew was alſo quite contrary 
to the ood alone and wholeſome diſcipline, 
ſo piouſly and wiſely recommended and ſettled by 
our worthy elders now at reſt. We, therefore, 
from a juſt abhorrence of ſuch unrighteouſnefs, 
hereby declare, that henceforth we do not account 
him a member of our Chriſtian church, until he 
ſhew ſuch tokens of repentance, as ſhall bear 
due proportion to his offence, which we fincerely 


e.“ | | 
wy th the monthly meeting to the quarterly 
meeting, there lies an appeal, and from this to the 


' yearly meeting; for if a man be denied by a 


monthly meeting, either for diſorderly walking, or 
on civil caſes, or not ſubmitting matters in diffe- 
rence with another to arbitration; but will, with. 
out conſent of the meeting, go to law, or, if an 


award be made, and one of the parties will nor 


abide by it, in fuch like cafes the perſon who thinks 
himſelf aggrieved by the judgment of the ſub. 
ordinate meetings, has a right to appeal to the 
early meeting at London, where the caſe comes 
efore a committee of twelve, which is always a 


changeable committee, and in which all the coun- 

ties take their turn; the repreſentatives of that | 

county, _— whom an appeal lies, being ex- 
If 


cluded. If either party intimate a diſſatisfaction 
with what the committee has done, the caſe is 
again conſidered either before a large committee, 


or the whole meeting, whoſe judgment makes the | 


final deciſion. | 5 

As ſoon as two perſons declare their intentions of 
marriage before a monthly meeting, theſe queſtions 
are put: © Are you clear of all others, and have 
you the conſent of your parents or friends con- 
cerned?“ To which, if they cannot anſwer in the 
affirmative, an entire ſtop is put to their proceed- 
ings. And, however full in the affirmative their 
anſwer thay be, their parents muſt either perſonally, 
or by a duty witneſfed certificate, confirm their 
anſwer. And the meeting alfo 9 appoints 
two men and two women, to make due enquiry 
concerning their clearneſs from all others, and 
make report thereof to the next monthly meeting, 


when, if no ſufficient reaſon appears to the con- 


trary, they have conſent to proceed, by appointing 


1 * td. the th. * * r r 
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a meeting for the ſolemnization of their marr; 

when they pleaſe ; and two perſons are 90 
to attend it, to ſee that good order be ke ir 
make report to the next monthly meeting 5 . 
particular. „ oY 

The, day of marriage being appoi 

uſually fit in the een bon piep plan 

meeting, with their relations and friends "av 2 
them. Aﬀer ſome time for ſolemn. meditation f 
the important contract they are going to enter iu 
with each other, and, perhaps, after a ſeaſonabj 
exhortation and prayer by one or more of their 100 
niſters, they ſtand up, and taking each other b om 
hand, in a folemn manner the man audibly 55 

clares to this purpoſe : © Friends, in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the preſence of this aſſembly Which 
I deſire to be my witneſſes, I take this my friend 
M. N. to be my wife, promiſing, through divine 
aſſiſtance, to be unto her a loving and faithful huſ- 
band, till death ſeparate us.” Then the Woman 
makes the like declaration. After which one audi 
bly reads a certificate, ſetting forth the aforeſaid 
orderly proceedings of this couple at the monthly 
meetings, and the ſolemn words of the marriage 
contract; to which the new married people ſer their 
hands firſt, and then (as witneſſes) their near rela. 
tions and friends, with as many of the congrega- 


tion as pleaſe. The original belongs to the bride 


and bridegroom ; but a true copy is to be regiſter. 
ed in the monthly meeting books. Parents name 
their own children; and, at London, they have 3 
printed certificate, ſetting forth the names of the 
parents and child, with the time of its birth, which 
in ſigned by the midwife, and ſome of the company 


preſent; which certificate is filed in the proper 


meeting, and alfo a fair copy entered into the book 
of births. Their burials are alſo regiſtered with 
ſimilar exactneſs. | 

It is cuſtomary in conducting a funeral, except 
the inconvenience be too great, to convey the body 
to a meeting houſe, where probably ſome of their 
miniſters preach to the congregation. After which 
the corpſe, which is always laid in a*plain coffin, 
is generally carried to the grave, by ſuch as come 
to pay their laſt office of love to their departed 
friend. At the ground, the corpſe being ſet down 
by the grave-ſide, in ſolemn filence they pauſe 
a while before they inter it, that the minds of the 


" ſpectators may be the more deeply touched with a 
1 ſenſe of their approaching exit, and their future 


ſtate : ſometimes a miniſter takes this opportunity 
of repeating his exhortrations, and giving the au- 
ditory ſome ſeaſonable advice. 
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N the twenty-ninth of May 1660, Charles 
() I. aſcended the throne, in the thirtieth year 
© his age, amidſt an exceſs of joy that Introduced 
0 almoſt univerſal difſoluteneſs of manners, which 
bean encouraged by the example of the king 
nd his courtiers, rapidly led from the fanaticiſm 
of former times, to the oppoſite extreme of li- 
"entiouſneſt and immorality. | Being accuſtomed, 
during his exile, to live among his courtiers 
rather like a compänion than a ſovereign prince, 
he retained the ſame open affability while on the 
throne; and appearing totally void of reſentment, 
from the natural careleſſneſs of his temper, he 
ſeemed to enſure ardon to his bitter enemies; 
and to allow thofe who had moſt violently op- 
poſed him, to hope for favour. His firſt care 
was to ſelect a council, partly from the leaders 
of the Preſbyterian party, and partly from among 
the royaliſts. The earl of Mancheſter was ap- 
pointed lord chamberlain ; 

ivy-ſeal; Anneſley was cteated earl of An- 
gleſea; Athley Cowper, and Denzil Hollis, were 


advanced to the dignity of barons; general Monk 


was created earl of Albemarle, and admiral Mon- 
rague, earl of Sandwich. Theſe were deemed 


leaders of the Preſbyterian party; and of the 


royaliſts, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Sir William 
Maurice, were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
Sir Edward Hyde, who was advanced to the dignity 
of the carldom of Clarendon, received the office of 
chancellor, | þ 17805 

Charles had been reſtored by an aſſembly, which 
had been ſummoned by a writ, when the govern- 
ment was under the form of a commonwealth ; 
and this ſummons ran in the name of the 
« Keepers of the liberties of England.” After the 
arrival of Charles, it aſſumed the name of a con- 
vention; but the king going to the houſe, pave 
his aſſent to an act for changin 
into a parliament, An act o 


: i Judges of the late king, and others, who 
a 
Twenty-five of thoſe perſons were dead, whoſe 
eſtates were confiſcated ; nineteen had made their 
elcape (of whom Ludlow was one) who wete after- 
wards attainted ; ſeven were thought worthy of the 
ing's mercy; and twenty-nine were tried in 


Ctober, and condemned to die; but of theſe, 
nineteen, *who had ſurrendered themſelves, were 


ſpared as to life, but reſerved for other puniſh- 


ments, as impriſonment, baniſhment, and confiſ- 


cation of eſtate; ſo that only ten were executed at 
this time, namely, major-general Harriſon Carew, 


Cook, Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, and Hugh 


ters, at Charing-croſs, and Hacker and. Axtel at 
yburn; all juſtifying what they had done to the 
alt, and locking upon themſelves as martyrs. 
ome time after, Corbet, Okey, and Barkſtead, 
ho had made their eſcape, were brought from 
Holland to England and executed. Sir Henry 
2 was likewiſe tried, condemned, and be- 
caded 
lit dewgec at the ſame time, was impriſoned for 
de in the iſland of Guernſey. When the above 
ö of indemnity was paſſed, the king gave the 
oyal alſent to an act for a perpetual anttiverſary 
— 'giving, on the twenty-ninch of May; and 


3 


lord Say had the 


the convention 
indemnity and 
oblivion being depending, Charles went in perſon | 
to the houſe of lords to haſten the paſſing it, 
agreeable to a declaration he had made at Breda. | 
his bill received the royal aſſent on the twenty- | 
| ninth of Auguſt ; but there were excepted out of | 


been materially concerned in his death. 


on Tower. hill; but Lambert, Who was 


wards the commons voted one million 


q 


| 


the parliament was diſſolved, when the kin 


two hundred ' thouſand” pounds for the ordinary 
expences of government. At this time died of 
the - ſmall-pox, Henry, duke of © Glouceſter!” a 
young prince, of whoſe abilities and virtues the 
higheſt expectations had been formed:'' Inime. 
diately after the adjournment of parliament, the 


king iſſued a proclamation, commiſſioning! a num- 


ber of learned divines to review and alter the 
liturgy; and by the ſame proclamation, the biſhops 
were directed to exerciſe their ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
in the ſame manner as formerly uſed in the church 


of England: nine biſhops' who were ſtill living, 


were reſtored ; and Reynolds, Calamy, Baxter, 
Manton, Bates, and Bowles, all Preſbyterian mi- 
niſters of eminence, wete offered biſhoprics and 
deaneries; but they had all ſpirit enough to refuſe 
the temptation except Reynolds, who was made 
biſhop of Norwich. In October, the 'princeſs 
dowager of Orange came to England, to congra- 
tulate her brother on his reſtoration; and in the 
following month arrived the queen- mother, who 
brought with her the princeſs Henrietta, het 
youngeſt daughter, who was married to the duke 
of Orleans by the king's conſent: In December 
made 
very grateful acknowledgments for their affection- 
ate regard to his intereſt ; and the chancellor made 
a ſpeech, recommending the ſettlement of the 


militia ; hinting, that a conſpiracy had been form- 


ed for ſeizing Windſor, Whitehall, and the Tower 
of London; and he aſhrmed, that “ Many dif. 
banded" officers and republicans were concerned in 
this deſign; and that their intention was to raiſe. 
an inſutrrection in the weſt, with general Ludlow 


as their leader.“ 


At this time a Thomas Venner, an A D 66 | 
etithufiaſt, and one of thoſe diſtinguiſh. © ** 2997». 
ed by the name of fifih- monarchy- men, who expe&- 
ed the perſonal reign of Chriſt upon earth, being 
attended by about ſixty perſons of his own per- 
ſuafion, ruſhed. into the ſtreet, and fought deſ- 
perately with the city trained-bands ; nor did they 
yield, till a party of horſe and foot were ſent 
againſt them, and ſeveral had been Killed on both 
ſides. Venner, and fixteen of his aſſociates, were 
apprehended, tried, and executed ; declaring, that 
if they were deceive, they were deceived by the 


Charles now took the affairs of Scotland into 


conſideration, and orders were given to difband 
the troops, and demoliſh the forts in that king- 


dom. Epiſcopacy was likewiſe reſtored in that 


kingdom; and the Scots parliament being de- 
voted to the intereſt of the court,“ Abrogated 
the ſolemn league and covenant, that idol of the 
majority of the Scots nation, and made ſeveral 
other acts in fayour of the king, and againſt the 
Preſbyterians. On the twenty-third of April his 
majeſty was crowned with great magmficence, and 
on the meeting of parliament, he recommended 
two bills for confirming the act of indemnity: he 
likewiſe acquainted the houſe with his intention of 
marrying the Infanta of Portugal, the match. 
having been already determined on by the advice 
of his council. Sir Edward Turner being choſen 
ſpeaker, the houſe paſſed ah * AR for the fe- 
curity of the Wop perfon and government ;”” by 
which it was conſtituted “ High treafon, to in- 
tend ot deviſe his impriſonment or dethronement: 
to call him a J or to engeavout by ſpeech or 
writing, to 

ſubjects, was declated 
from all offices, eccleh 


unifhable 
ical, civ 


with excluſion 
, of military. 
Ibis 
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This parliament annulled | the act for excluding 
biſhops from. ſitting in the houſe, and declared 


that the power-of the militia. was veſted in the 


king alone, They likewiſe empowered. his majeſty 
to diſpoſe of all the land forces, and then both 


houſes. were adjourned, after receiving the King's 
thanks. for their zeal and loyalty. 


he cavaliers 
now made great complaints, that Charles had left 
them unprovided for, while the act of indemnity 


allowed the quiet poſſeſſion of all their wealth to 


thoſe, who had proſecuted the royaliſts with the 
utmoſt. rigour. To counteract the effects of theſe 
complaints, the miniſtry cauſed it to be reported, 
that plots and conſpiracies were formed againſt the 
king and government. This was done to inflame 
the public againſt the nonconformiſts, the alledged 
authors of the pretended conſpiracies. [The king, 
the carl of Clarendon, and |a majority of both 
houſe; were enemies to. theſe diflenters from the 
eſtabliſhed church, and defirous to humble them 


by every, means in their power. The parliament 


having. aſſembled in November, , petitioned the 


king to iſſue his proclamation, that all reduced 


officers and ſoldiers. ſhould. depart to the diſtance 


of twenty miles from London: and the prayer of 


this petition being complied with, a vote paſſed 
for granting twelve hundred thouſand pounds for 
the immediate uſe of his Majeſt 


A. P. 1663. On the firſt of March the king [ 


3 ſent for the commons to attend him 
at Whitehall, where he charged them with having 
been neglectful in the adjuſtment of the revenue: 
he hinted, that a republican. party ſtill ſubſiſted ; 
declared his warm attachment to the church of 
England; and gave his aſſent to an “ Act for 
e Pliſhing uniformity in public worſhip, and in 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament.” The mar- 
riage of Charles with Catherine, Infanta of Por- 
tugal, was celebrated on the twenty-firſt of May, 
in a moſt ſplendid manner. This was generally 
conſidered as a mere match of convenience, for the 


lady had not any perſonal charms to attract the 


notice of Charles; but ſhe poſſeſſed what he 
deemed a full equivalent, a fortune. of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, excluſive of the fortreſs 


_ of Tangier in Africa, and Bombay in the Eaft 


Indies. About this time Vane was indicted for 


aſſiſting Cromwell in obtaining the Camo aptls, 


after the death of the late king. He made an 
mirable defence, pleading, that he had only acted 


in obedience to an eſtabliſhed. authority; and that 
if he was guilty the whole kingdom muſt be in- 


volved in his crime. He called to the recollection 
of the court, the violent perſecution he had 
ſuffered for his firſt oppoſition to Cromwell; and 
laid, that“ Though. it had been in his power to 


eſcape from. his enemies at the reſtoration, he 


choſe rather to ſtay, and give teſtimony to the 
cauſe of liberty, which he had eſpouſed,” His 
oratory, however, had no effect; he was ſen. 


tenced to death, according to the ſtrict letter of 


the law. When conducted to. the ſcaffold, he 
began to addreſs the ſurrounding multitude, but 


his voice was drowned, by the clangor of drums 


and trumpets ;. and though he was by nature of a 
timid diſpoſition, yet he ſubmitted to his fate with 
a fortitude, that id honour to thoſe ſentiments of 
liberty by which he had been inſpired. Lambert 
alſo was condemned, but reprieved. He was ſen- 
tenced to ſpend the remainder. of his days in the 
iſland of Guernſey, where he lived in a degree of 
content that did honour to his good ſenſe and 
philoſophy; * forgetting his former ſchemes. of 
ambition, as well as forgotten by the world.“ He 
ſurvived his condemnation. fix and thirty years. 
The clergy being obliged, by the act of unifor- 
mity, to lubſcrihe to the: articles 'of the church, 
or reſign their livings, on St, Bartholomew's day 
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no leſs than two thouſand miniſters, mon 


of the Preſbyterizn perſuaſion, actually * 
their livings, and facrificed their intereſts 7 50 
religious principles. e 155 
Theſe miniſters preſented a petition 

to the king in councih, praying an ex- A. D. 1663. 
emption from the penalties inſerted in that act. 
king complied with their requeſt, but at the . 
time granted a ſimilar indulgence to the . 
catholics. The earl of Briſtol, who, qurin 5 
exile, had embraced the Roman catholic. reli ay 
became now the declared opponent of the = 12 
Clarendon, whom he ridiculed in the Ab 
degree, and did every thing, in his power to rende 
that miniſter obnoxious to the king; and 1 
were, others equally ready to traduce the eat. 
among the reif, the ducheſs of Cleveland 10 
king's favourite miſtreſs, exerted all her influcnce 
to ruin Clarendon in the king's opinion, becauſe 
the earl had refuſed to gratify her ambition, or ;, 
flatter her vanity. Secretary Nicholas, the nam 
friend of Clarendon, was diſplaced, and his office 
filled by Sir Henry Bennet, who was generally 
deemed, a. Roman (catholic. It is a ſtain on the 
reputation of Charles, that he was remarkably un. 
grateful to thoſe who had been moſt zealous in the 
ſervice of his father and himſelf, many of whom 
had been reduced to beggary by their attachment 
to the royal cauſe: there are, however, ſome ex. 


ceptions in his. favour; for he granted a fey 


penſions to the family of Penderell, to Mrs, Land, 
and others, who had aſſiſted in preſerving him 
after the battle of Worceſter ; ſtill, however, the 
majority. of the | royaliſts were much diſtreſlcd, 
while their wretched circumſtances were rendered 
more diſagreeable, by obſerving, that almoſt all 
places of power and profit were in poſſeſſion ot the 
oppoſite party. The revenue of Charles was not 
very conſiderable, and his .extravagance kept him 
always poor; for notwithſtanding the frequent 
ſupplies that were voted him, his treaſury was 


ſtill empty, and his debts were continually in- 


creaſing, ſo that Charles at length ſol Dunkick 
to the French for five millions of livres; a cir- 
cumſlance ſeverely reflected on at the time, and 
which has entailed diſhonour on his memory. 
The earl of Clarendon had, in a conſiderable 
degree, loſt his ſovereign's eſteem and confidence; 
but Charles, in gratitude for the ſervices he had 


received from that nobleman, continued him in 


the chancellorſhip, and conferred upon him ſome 


flight favours; in conſequence of which the 


papiſts became apprehenſive that he would be 
reſtored to that reputation and power, of which 
he had been ſo lately deprived through their con- 
trivances and intrigues. The carl of. Briſtol im- 
peached the chancellor of high treaſon ; and the 
ill founded and inconſiſtent accuſation alledged 
againſt him ſpecified, that he had endeavoured to 
fix the imputation of popery upon the king; pro- 
miſed to exert his influence in aboliſhing the penal 
laws. againſt papiſts; vilified the ſacred character 
of his majeſty ;. adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk ; ſear- 
dalized the parliament ; and embezzled the public 
treaſure. This accuſation the lords treated with 
the contempt it merited; and lord Briſtol was lo 


ſenſible of the iniquity of his conduct in this affair, 


that for ſome time he was aſhamed to make a pub- 
lic appearance. „%% te 4 
During the receſs, the parliament 4 P. 1664. 
being now prorogued to the ſixteenth © 
of March, the king and queen made a tour through 
the weſtern. counties, and they were entertainc 
with, great pomp and magnificence by the univerſi) 
of Oxford. In. the king's: abſence, the miniſt!) 
diſcovered, that another conſpiracy had been pro” 


' jected, and that it was intended to ſurprize ſever 


Towns in the north, and foment an univerſal T 
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" Moure fanatics and diſbanded ſoldiers, thirty of 
88 condemned and executed. The idle 


ber trienniaf parliaments. In a ſpeech to both | 


was expoſed to continual dangers, from the machi- 
nations of a number of diſaffected people; who 
claimed the right of aſſembling for the purpoſe of a 
des election, under the pretenccthat the parliament | 
vas diſſolved by virtue of the triennal act; and 
hence the houſes were induced to comply with the 
| king's requiſition. They alſo paſſed a vote pur- | 
poning, that the indignities offered to the Engliſh” 
by the ſub) cts of the United Provinces, had greatly 
interrupted the commerce of the Kingdom, and an | 
immediate war againſt the Dutch was how univer= 
fally approved. Whereupon Downing, the Engliſh 
redent in Holland, preſented a memorial to the 
States, particularizing the depredations the Hol- 
landers bad committed upon the Engliſh; and in 
the mean time Charles diſpatched a fleet of two and 
twenty ſail, under the commandot dir Robert Holmes, | 
to the coaſt of Africa. The Admiral compelled the 
Dutch, who had oppoſed the attempts of the Afri- 
can company to eſtabliſh ſettlements on the coaſt | 
of Guinea, to evacuate Cape Corfe, and took pol- 
ſeſſion of Cape Verde, and the'ifland of Goree; to- 
gether with three veſſels trading on that coaſt. A 


ing of the hoſtilities committed by the Engliſh, 


Holmes's enterprize; and in order to amuſe the 
States, he committed the admiral to the Tower, but 
in a ſhort time he was reſtored to freedom. Judg- 
ing that the Engliſh court was not diſpoſed to yield 
to their applications fot redreſs,” the States ſent pri- 
vate orders to de Ruyter, to fail to the coaſt of 
Guinea, and make repriſuls upon the Engliſh; 
De Ruyter recovered all the places that had been 


and, after Teizing ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, directed his 
courſe towards the Weſt Indies, in the hope of be- 
ing able to ſubdue Batbadoes ; but this enterptire 
proved very Unſusees fall... 30gths, 
No Harry from the parliament being now re- 
ceived for proſecuting the war, the king by his 
own intereſt and credit, equipped a fleet; and by 
viſiting the dock. yards, and giving every poſſible 
encouragement to the workmen, the maritime power 
of England was ſoon in à very formidable ſtate. 
The city of London granted tlie king a loan of a 
hundred thouſand pounds, and the parliament, 
which aſſembled on the twenty-fourth öf Novetn- | 
ber, granted him a ſubſidy of two millions and 4 


this Charles publiſhed à declafatlon, enjoining his 
ſubjects to make re riſals upon all Hips belonging 
to the States of Hollind. EE 
* D. 1668. the Engliſh fleet was compoſed of one 
hundred and' fourteen ſuil, of which the duke of 
ork was admiral, and prince Rupett, and the 

lant earl of Sandwich had commiſſions undet | 
Im. The Durch armament, which was nearly of 
qual force, was under the command of Opdam, | 
no received expreſs orders to give battle to the 
rg In the heat of the action, while Opdath, ' 
= the duke 'of Vork were engaged, the thip of 
| 1 former blew up, and be, with all his crew pe- 
5 d. This circumſtance decided the fottune of 
by day; for the Dutch; whoſe fpirits were depreſſed 
” the loſs of their commander, broke the line, 
ba ſtrered toward their own coaſt : their retreat 
gs favoured by Van, Tromp, ſon of the admiral 
1 at name, who fyr ſome time ſuſtajned the fight 

* In this engagement the Engliſh loſt only 


n 


oject of theſe infignificant people, furniſhed the | 
— with a plea ſot demanding a repeal of the act 


houſes, his majeſty affirmed, chat the government |] who was beſmeared with the blood and brains of 


| thoſe 


Charles pretended ' to be entirely ignorant of | 


half, to be raiſed by quarterly payments; 1 


This conſpiracy was ſet on foot by a number 
N 
q 


a 


temonſtrance being ſent from Holland, complain- 


lately ſeized by the enemy, except Cape Corſe; 


0. 46. 


Is ſhip, but the Dutch had "nineteen tunk: and 
taken. 


During the whole action, the duke of York 
behaved with lingular bravery and fill. In the 
heat of ' rhe action, the eatl of Falmouth, lord Muſk. 
kerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ball, 
while they were ſtanding by the ſide of the duke, 


gallant officers; but, notwithſtanding this, 
he ſtill kept his ſtation, and delivered his orders 
with his uſual calmneſs. Ihe duke now becume 
the object of univerſal admiration and eſteem'; and 
as it was not expected that Charles would have 


iſſue by his queen, towards whom he had for ſomt 


time behaved with the moſt perfect indifference; he 


was conſidered as the preſumptive heir to the 


throne. It having been reſolved by the king and 
council, that the duke ſhould not expoſe himſelf to 
the danger of 'a fecond engagement, the command 


of the navy was given to the earl of Sandwich. 
Upon receiving information that a fleet of Dutch 
merchantmen were laying at anchor at Berghen, the 


king commanded Sandwich to fail chither; but he 
diſpatched a part of his fleet for that ſervice, undet 


the command of Sir Thomas Tiddeman, who at- 
tacked the enemy with remarkable bravery; but he 
vas fo reſolutely oppoſed, that he was obliged to 


retreat, after ſuſtaining conſiderable damage. In- 
cenſed againſt the earl for having neglected to con- 
duct this unſucceſsful expednion in perſon, the king 
revoked his commiſſion, and "ſent him on an ems 
baſſy to the court of Spain. At this time the 
plague raged for ſeveral weeks with great violence 
in London, where upwards of one hundred thou- 
ſand perſons fell ſacrifices to that dreadful ma- 
lady. To avoid the contagion, the king reitred 
to Hampton-court, and proceeded from thence co 
Saliſbury ; but finding 
reached: that city, he made Oxford his rerreat, © 
Ah inſurrection againſt 'the States of the United 


Provinces, was now fomented by Barnard Vaa 


Galen, 'Biſhop: of Munſter, in conſideration of A 


large ſubſidy from the -Engliſk court. An army 


of twenty thouſand men being collected by this 
turbulent -prelate, he made an incurſion inte the 


| province 6f Overyſſel, and reduced ſeveral places; 


but finding the ſublidy from England Was not re- 
gularly paid; and that the Dutch had reeeived-con- 
{iderable reififorcements from the king of France, 


and the duke of Lanenburgh, he deemed it ads 


viſeable to effect a compfomiſe. The" parliament 
which afſembled at Ox ford, allotted twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds to the ſupport of the war, and ohr 
hundfed thouſand to the duke of York; as àn acknow- 


ledgment for the eminent ſervices he had rendered 


the ſtate. A proclamation was now iſſued by his ma- 
jeſty, commänding all nonjuring 


command would have praved extremely afflicting 


55 | to them, had not the munificence of their friends 
Beſides fireſhips and bombeketches, 


increaſed 'in proportion to the government's Ie. 
verity.” . J%%%%%%%%%%%à%%CC%%V egy apes pt. ; 


War was now declared againſt France A. D. 1666. 


about the beginning of February, in 
conſequence of that power having eſpouſed tne cauſe 
of the Dutch: Prince Rupert and the duke of Albe. 


marle commanded the Engliſh fleet, as did de 


Ruyter and Van Tromp that of Holland. Not. 
withſtanding they were greatly inferior in palnt of 
ſtrength, the Engliſh bote down to give battle to 


| the enemy, who upon their approach; eur theit ca- 


bles and made preparations for engaging. The 


battle was maintained with aſtoniſhing füry on both 
ſities'; and both de Ruyter and Van Tromp were 
under the neceſſity of 'hviſting cheir flags on board 
other ſhips, their on having ſuſtained ſach injury, 
that it was momentarily expected they would fink. 


One of the Dutch ſhips was blown up, and admiral 
* 88 


Evertzen 


that the infection had 


miniſters to re- 
move, with their families, to the diſtance-of twenty 
miles froth their uſual” places of reſidenee. This 


„ 


* 
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Exertzen was killed by a cannon- ball. The van 


of the Engliſh, which was commanded by Sir 
William Berkeley, engaged the thickeſt of the 


of the Engliſh ſhips were loſt, notwithſtanding 


Albemarle exerted every poſſible endeavour to pre- 
|| two hundred dwelling houſes, and cove 
of ground meaſuring four hundred and thin 
| acres, The ſeaſon was remarkably dry whe 
| fire happened, and an: caſt-wind blew with 


ſerve them; and, in ſhort, throughout the whole 
action, the duke diſplayed a degree of J 
perſeverance and activity, that were truly aſtoniſh- 


ing at his advanced period of life. Night coming 


on, the battle was ſuſpended, but on the following 
morning it was renewed with more impetuous fury. 
Tromp being in the moſt imminent danger, de 
Ruyter ſeaſonably came to his relief, and prevented 
bis being taken by the enemy. During this action, 
the Dutch received a reinforeement of ſixteen ſhips ; 
in conſequence of which Albemarle judged it pru- 
dent to retreat towards the coaſt of England, and he 
was followed by the triumphant enemy. On the 
third day, the duke ſent the diſabled ſhips a-head, 
remaining. himſelf in the rear with eight and 


twenty, ſhips, keeping ſuch a poſition. as enabled 
him occaſionally to form a line a-ſtern, for the pur- 


poſe of annoying the enemy. At two in the afer- 


noon, Rupert's ſquadron coming within ſight of the 


duke, that commander, who was at that time within 
un- ſhot of the enemy, bore up before the wind to 
orm a; junction with the reinforcement. In the 
morning of the fourth day the two fleets united, 


and bore down towards the enemy. A terrible 


battle enſued, which was maintained with aſtoniſh- 
ing vigour on both ſides, till the deciſion of victory 
wag interrupted by a remarkably thick fog. The 
Engliſh firſt retreated. into their harbours, and both 
rties erected a claim to conqueſt. Candour, 
owever, muſt acknowledge, that the Dutch had a 
conſiderable advantage in this conteſt, though the 
Engliſh were not in any reſpect inferior to them 
either in point of bravery or ſkill. Ruyter having 


reſſtted his ſhips, that commander took his ſtation 
at the mouth of the Thames, in order that he might 


effect an eaſy junction with the French admiral, who 
was preparing to enter the channel, Albemarle and 
Rupert obſerving the motions of de Ruyter, they 
bore towards: him, and an obſtinate battle. enſued. 


Sir Thomas Allen, at the head of the white ſqua- 


dron, attacked the Dutch van, which he. entirely 
defeated, after the three admirals who commanded 
it had been ſlain. Van Tromp and Sir Jeremy 


Smith, being engaged, the former, in the greateſt 
heat of the action, N e ſeparated from de 
dy of the fleet; but by 


Ruyter and the main, | 
what means this happened cannot be, aſcertained. 


However, de Ruyter continued with uncommon | 
reſolution and dexterity to fight the main body of | 
the Engliſh till night interrupted the conteſt, Per- 
ceiving on the following day that the fleet com- 
manded by Van Tromp vas diſperſed, de.Ruyter | 


is 


for leveral 


courage and go d couduct. . 


„ 


portunity of committing. depredations. upon the 
enemy; and he accordingly burnt in the river Ulye 
un hundred merchantmen, with two large men of 

Var, under the convoy of which they were to ſail. 
Aſter this eie Ha made a deſcent upon 
Schelling, and ſet fire to the town of 
Brandaris, which was ſoon reduced to aſhes. On 
the ſecond of September, a moſt dreadful fire broke 
out at a baker's near London-bridge, about one 
in the morning, and the flames continued to rage 


the iſland of Sc 


” 


| 


1 


judged it prudent to retreat. Ihe Engliſh hung 
urs upon the rear of the Dutch fleet, 

which, however, reached the ports of Holland; and 
this was entirely owing to the French admiral's 


PR GEO " 


3 


three nights. This terrible conflagratio 
from the bridge along the river to ih 
enemy, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, his ſhip was 
taken; and the [gallant commander flain. Two 


near 


| become hoſtile to the Engliſh. And 


"7 — 
. 


8 and 
n Proceedeg 
C Temple. 
te as far as 


with mercileſs fury for the ſpace of three 57 


church, and from the north. eaſt ga 
Holborn- bridge, and it conſumed eighty.nj 

churches, Guildhall, the city gates, a. great LE 
ber of other public ſtructures, and thirteen thouſun; 


red a track 
Y-lix 
n the 


violence, ſo that the progreſs, of the flames = 


not be. interrupted; but by means of blowing u 
ſeveral houſes. Few believed this dreadful fire 10 
have .happened accidentally ; and many lu. 
ſtances concurred to ſupport a contrary opinion. 


| Some. were of opinion, that the republicans were 


the authors of this terrible calamity : bur the mog 
univerſal idea was, that the city was flred by the 
papiſts ; and they were accuſed of the erime, in the 
in pennen the monument, which was erected 

ear London- bridge, in commemoration of the fire. 
James II. cauſed the inſcription to be expungeg, 
but after the revolution it was reſtored, The city 
was rebuilt with all poſſible expedition, the, ney 
ſtreets were made wider than thoſe deſtroyed, where: 


| by the metropolis. was rendered not only handlomer 
than before, but much more healthy. 


Neither the miſeries his ſubjects had experienced 
from this dreadful accident, nor the preceding ca. 
lamity of the plague, could make any impreſſion on 
the mind of Charles, or divert him from the proſe. 
cution of the ruinous war in which he had engaged 
the nation, Accordingly, when the parliament re. 
aſſembled, the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, 


| magnified the happy ſucceſs, of his arms as if he had 


always been victorious ;. and concluded with af. 
ſuring the commons, that the money granted for 
carrying on the war had proved deficient, and 
ſolicited a farther ſupply. The commons, who 


ſtill retained their liberal diſpoſitions, readily voted 
him one million eight hundred: thouſand {8h 


But at the ſame time the lower houſe, miſtruſting 
that the king was not ſo firmly attached to the 
proteſtant religion as they could wiſh, preſented an 
addreſs, pray ing that the laws againſt jeſuits and 
popiſh,. pricits might be ie into execution. 
Charles, in return for. the liberal ſupplies they 
had granted him, publiſhed a. proclamation for 
banihing all popiſh. prieſts. and, jeſuirs out of the 
kingdom. But this proclamation, like thoſe of 


” 


| his father and grandfather on the ſame ſubject, was 


ſhamefully eluded. by the connivance of the king 
and, his, courtiers, This conduct convinced the 
people, that the king had ſome ſecret attachment 
to popery, which. he Was either aſhamed. or afraid 


| to. own. Whether . theſe ſuſpicions, had, leſſened 
| the king's popularity, is uncertain; but the com- 


mons were very dilatory in paſſing the money bill 
which did not receive the royal aſſent till the cloſe 
of the year; notwithſtanding the king ſent ſeveral 


"meſſages. to the commons, requeſting them to finiſh 


| that buſineſs with the utmoſt expedition. 
Though unaſſiſted, the Dutch defend- , N 
gh unaſſiſtec | A. D. 1667. 
| cd themlelves with great vigour, and | 
| were every day improving in their military (kill - 
nd Preparations Notwithſtanding their trade 
| ha | 
enabled them to leyy prodigious ſums : and while 


ffered extremely, yet, their extenſive credit 


the Engliſh ſeamen loudly complained for want 


of pay, the Dutch mariners were regularly ſup- 
| plied with every thing. As two powerful kings 


now ſupported them, every place, from the ex- 

tremity of Norway to the coaſt of Bayonne, was 

"E Charles, 

neither fond of action, nor animated by 4a" 

violent ambition, gladly ſought for means ol 

reſtoring tranquillity to bis people, ww l 
| . 8 ca 
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D, ruſted with a war, which, joined with 
8 heartily 1 70 fire, had proved at once fo fruitleſs 
rhe ock. Charles therefore intimated to 
7 States, his deſire of peace, upon reaſonable 
dem ie ſentiments. After ſome meflages had 
wi between the belligerent powers, the con. 
ago were opened at Breda, and the ſeveral 


parties 
niaries. 
hoſtilities 


The Engliſh propoſed that a ceſſation of 
ſhould immediately take place, and con- 


inue till the ſeveral points of diſpute ſhould 'be | 


happily determined. But this offer was rejected by 


it. 
0 Me a deſign of ſtriking a 
Ways countrymen, than all the arguments that 
could be urged in the congreſs. De Wit, informed 
that Charles, depending on the ſucceſs of the 
conferences, and perſuaded that he had nothing 
to fear from the Dutch, had unmanned his fleet, 
and laid up all his large ſhips, ordered De Ruyter 
to ſail with a fleet of fifty men of war, in order to 
furprize the Engliſh while Julled in their dangerous 
ſecurity. De Ruyter executed his commiſſion with 
equal conduct and ſucceſs. On the eighth | of 
june he entered the mouth of the Thames, and 
lilled the capital with terror and confuſion. He 
then diſpatched his vice-admiral Van Ghent with 
ſome ſhips into the river Medway, who, by the 
favour of a freſh eaſterly wind, broke the chain 
which defended the entrance of that harbour, and 
burnt three large ſhips, called the Matthias, the 
Uricy, and Charles the Fifth, all of them taken 


low, which he 


from the Dutch during the preſent war. He alſo 


ſeized the hull of the Royal Charles, and pro- 
ceeding as far as Upnor caſtle, burnt the Royal 
Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James, all 
capital ſhips. After this, falling down the Med- 
way, he joined De Ruyter, who ſtill lay at the 


Nore, Nothing leſs was now expected in London, 


than that the enemy, in order to improve their 
ſucceſs, would fail up the river Thames, and 
deſtroy all the merchant ſhips in that port, if not 
inſult the city itſelf, To prevent theſe misfortunes, 
thirteen ſhjps were immediately ſunk at Woolwich, 
and four at Blackwall. Platforms of cannon were 
raiſed on the banks of the river, and every poſſible 
precaution taken to prevent the threatened aſſault, 
But De Ruyter, not chuſing to run too great riſks, 
weighed anchor, and failing to the. weltward, at- 

tempted to deſtray the ſhips in the harbours of 
Portſmouth and Plymouth ; at both which places 
he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The wind 


now changing to the weſtward, the Dutch admiral 


returned, and again entering the Thames, ad- 
vanced as high as Tilbury fort, but ſoon found 
the Engliſh were now too well prepared for him 


to hope ſor any ſucceſs. He therefore ſtood im- 


mediately to ſea ; but kept the coaſts of England 
in perpetual alarms, till he reccived intelligence 
that the peace was concluded. By this treaty 
Acadia was ceded to the French king, who agreed 
to reſtore St. Chriſtopher's, and ſome other iſlands 


he had taken in the Weſt Indies; while the two 


principal contracting parties retained the acquiſi- 
tons they had made during the hoſtilities. The 
colony of New. York was the only advantage the 


ngliſh acquired from a war, in which the national 


Character of bravery had ſhone. with the greateſt 

uſtre, but where the miſconduct of the government 
had been equally ſtriking. 13 AR HY 

The king, as if born only for himſelf, being now 
freed from the troubles of the var, gave into every 
kind of licenttouſnels, regardleſs of the ſufferings 
or cries of his people. His courtiers following his 
ckample, ſeemed to vie with each other in liberti- 
niſm and debauchery, Irreligious wit, and obſcene 


concerned ſent thither their plenipoten- 


That ſagacious and e miniſter 


-ſuaded would have a greater effect in favour 


i _ * 3 


| 


her having 


Rid AA 


| raillery, triumphed in broad day; while decency, 
virtue, and morality,” were obliged to hide their 
| heads, One perſon only was teft: about the court, 


| hole noble and virtuous qualities, added to his 
4 their anſwer was filled with the ſame }} 


great authority, was ſtill: a check upon the growing 


evil, and him they took care to remove. This 


was the great earl of Clarendon, lord high chan- 
cellor of England, the moſt diſcerning and upright 
magiſtrate ; the moſt. capable and faithful miniſter 


England had for a long time ſeen. The wide 


difference between the principles and practices 


of this great man, compared with thoſe of the 
ſovereign and his followers, ſoon brought him into 
diſgrace; but they did not dare to attack him 
openly, till they had poiſon'd the minds of the 
people by baſe inſinuations againſt him; the ſale 
of Dunkirk; the bad payment of the ſeamen; 
even the diſgrace at Chatham, and the ſhameful 
concluſion of the war, were, by their emiſſiaries, 
imputed to the chancellor. Buckingham, a man 
of- profligate morals, happy in his talent of ridi- 
cule, but expoſed in his own conduct to all the 
ridicule he threw on others, ſtill made the chan- 
cellor the object of his raillery, and gradually 


leſſened in the king that regard which he bore to 


his' miniſter; When any difficulties aroſe, either 
for want of power or money, the blame was always 


| caſt on him, whom it was believed had, at the 
| reſtoration, checked all laviſh conceſſions to the 


king. But what perhaps touched Charles ſtill 
more was, his finding that Clarendon was an 
obſtacle to his pleaſure, as well as his ambition. 
Diſguſted with the perſon of the queen, and 
deſirous of having children, Charles had liſtened 
to propoſals for obtaining a divorce, on pretence 
either of her being pre-engaged to another, or of 
made a vow of chaſtity before her 
marriage. At the ſame time he vas ſtimulated 
by his paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter to a 
Scotch gentleman, a lady of great beauty, and 
whoſe virtue he had hitherto found impregnable: 
but Clarendon, | fearful of the conſequences at- 


tending a diſputed title, and perhaps anxious for 


the ſucceſſion of his grand children, engaged the 
duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and by 
that means put a final period to the king's hopes. 
Charles was ſo highly offended at this action, that 
it is ſaid he never forgave the chancellor. Every 


|. thing being now ready for attacking the miniſter, 
and the parliament meeting on the tenth of Otto. 


ber, the commons ſent up an impeachment againſt 
him to the houſe of lords, in which, almoſt the 
only article that could admit of proof, was that 


of adviſing the ſale of Dunkirk ; and even that 


meazure, though the moſt exceptionable of all his 
counſels, was rather owing to a miſtake in judg- 
ment, than. to any malignity of intention. It is, 
therefore, no wonder, that the peers, when the 
charge was preſented them, refuſed to commit 


him to cuſtody. This highly exaſperated the 


commons, and ſeveral conferences were held be, 


| tween the two houſes ; but the lords perſevered, 


and the commons voted their conduct an abſtruction 
to public juſtice, and a precedent of ;jevil and 
dangerous conſequences. Clarendon, perceiving 
that the popular torrent, united to the violence 
of power, ran with great impetuoſity againſt him, 
thought proper to retire. into Normandy. The 
French, more judicious and more humane. than 
his own countrymen, knew the worth-of the per- 


ſon, and received him with open arms; and every 


mark of N He ſurvived his exile ſomething 
more than ſix years, and employed his leiſure hours 
in reducing into order the hiſtory of the civil wars, 
for which he had before collected materials; a 
performance that has done the greateſt honqur 
to his memory. He died at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, leaving behind bim the character of a 

* nmnobleman 


; 


. 


— ates. ates * 
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nobleman of unblemiſhed virtue, an incorruptible 
judge, and an able miniſter, whoſe attachment and 


* 


and even threatened Spain with a War in c. 


refuſal. The plenipotentiaries of all the 


ae were highly commendable. l] met at Aix-la-Chapelle. Temple was ade 
As ſoon as Clarendon withdrew, the ſeals were | for England; Van Beringhen for Holland . 
iven to Orlando Bridgeman, now created lord- I d' Hona for Sweden. At laſt Spain, predſed on a1 


teper; and a bill paſſed both houſes for baniſhing I hands, accepted of the alternative offered. 


the late chancellor. Southampton, lord-treaſurer, 
the only faithful counſellor now remaining, ſoon af- 
ter paid the debt of nature. By the removal of Cla- 
rendon, and the death of Southampton, every obfta. 
cle to the torrent of lewdneſs which ſoon after de- 
luged the court, was removed. Sir Richard Clit- 
ford was made one of the commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury; and Sir Henry Bennet, created lord Arling- 
ton, made ſeerctary of ſtate; the former was a pro- 
felled, and the latter a concealed papiſt. Buck: 
ingham, famous at once for his humour and 
abandoned courſe of life; and Wilmot, earl of 
Rocheſter, a ſhining wit, and the moſt lewd and 
| licentious poet of his age, were the king's prin- 
cipal favourites, and the miniſters of his Seal 

ith theſe, and his miſtreſſes, Charles ſpent the 


greateſt part of his time; nor were there any 
ous but papiſts, or men of no religion, that 
an 


d any credit at court, At the ſame time the 
Engliſh monarch was thus purſuing pleaſures that 
diſgraced his exalted ſtation, Lewis the Fourteenth 
was aſſiduouſly purſuing the extenſive defign he 
had formed, Philip the Fourth of Spain was 
lately dead: and Lewis, when he married the In- 
fanta of Spain, daughter to the deceaſed - monarch, 


renounced all title to the ſucceſſion of any part of | 


the Spaniſh monarchy. But Philip was no ſooner 
dead than he retracted his renunciation, and made 
the neceſſary preparations for recovering, by. force 
of arms, what he called his natural rights to the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and the Franche Compté. 
Alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the French, the 
States- general endeavoured to form an alliance with 
England and Sweden, in order to check the am- 
bitious deſigns of Lewis. The plan of this con- 
fedderacy, afterwards ſo famous under the name 


of the triple alliance, was purſued with the utmoſt 


e ſecrecy, Charles, in liſtening to 
theſe" overtures, and aſterwurds agreeing to the 
propoſed union, performed u very meritorious 
action, as it was productive of the happineſs! of 


Europe in general, and of his own kingdom in 
particular; |! By this treaty Lewis retalned the 
rights of Kranche Comté, Aire, Cambtay, and St. 


Wenne In conſequenceof ſuch proceedings, | 
A. h. 4868. not only bounds were ſet to his ambi- 


tion, but a barrier was alſo raiſed which.ſeemed for 
ever impregnable. And though his own offer was 
made the 


cluding it. The! 


apparently unjuſt; and even theſe claims urged 


with ſueh violence und /haughtineſs, infpired! the 
higheſt diſguſt “ Often did the Spaniſh" miniſters * 
| abundon the Low Countries, rather 
than ſubmit to ſo eruel u mortifcation; and en- 
deavoured dy theſe menaces, to terrify! the me. 


threaten 


2 powers into more 'vi 
their fv 


as a bond of connection with the other 


ſhould 


the pretenſton of France could be . 
there ſore fin urged the terms of the triple league, 
Fi 3 4 


even in her compliance, ſhe exhibired ſtrong ſymp 


the | honours of the Spaniſh monarchy, had b 
anxious only for their own ſecurity; and. 
vided they could remove the army of Lewis 
their own: frontiers, - were very indifferent with 

regard to the progreſs' he might make in other 


than they were, at preſent, willing to enter into 
Franche Comte, by a vigorous and well-concented 


urges. | 


ns. lie. oe, 


extending his conqueſt in that quarter, which lay 


„ 


confederacy. As Spain about this time, under 
the mediat ion of Charles, made peace on equal 


ndation of the treaty, he had pre- 
ſcribed ſo ſhort à time for the acceptance of that 
offer, that he ſtill expected, from the delays and 
reluctance of Spain, to find ſome opportunity of 

F - cours ” Madrid ſhewed equal 
diſpleaſure. To be obliged to give up. any part 
20 Spanich provine F e e e 


3 


8 


[| other religious ſects; The epiſcopal divines ſhewed 
rous meaſures for | 
pport. But the Eugliſh miniſter Sir Wil. 
nam Temple, and De Wir, were better acquainted 
with he real” views and intereſts of Spain. They 
knew that ſhe muſt ſtilt retain the Low Countries, I which was at laſt adjuſted by the conſent of both 
wers 
of Europe, dy whom alone, if her young eke! 
& without iſfue, her e U. 
They 


l 


N 1 


me archbiſhop of Canterbury reſolved to oppo 


tomy of ill-humour' and diſcontent, It way ; 

rent that the Hollanders, | by entirely neglecting 
been 
pro. 
from 


places. Convinced of this, the queen-regent of - 
Spain reſolved till to keep them in anxiety, which 


might, in time, prove the foundation of an union, 


plan of the French king, had been conquered in 
fifteen days, during a rigorous ſeaſon, and in the 
depth of winter. The queen, therefore, deter. 
mined: to' recover this province, and to: abandon 
all the towns conquered. in Flanders during the 
laſt campaign. By this means, Lewis was enabled 
to extend his garriſons into the heart of the Loy 
Countries; ſo that only a very feeble barrier 
remained to the Spaniſh provinces. But notwith. 
ſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, the French 
monarch could entertain very little hopes of ever 


the moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his 
acquiſitions were of moſt importance. The triple 
league guaranteed the remaining provinces to Spain; 
and the emperor, together with other powers of 
Germany, whoſe intereſts ſeemed to be ſtrongly 
concerned, were invited to enter into the ſame 


terms, with Portugal, it might be expected the 
would exert more vigour in oppoſition' to her \ 
haughty and triumphant rival. The / prodigious - 
ſatis faction expreſſed in England, on account of 
the meaſures now embraced by the court, pro. 
miſed a hearty concurrence in parliament of 
every ſcheme which could be propoſed in oppo- 
ſition to the grandeur of France; and thus all 
Europe ſeemed to repoſe with ſecurity, under the 
tans of that powerful confederacy, which had 
n ſo happily formed for her future proſperity and 
en de Jͤ THO k CORO Dau 
The king became anxious to gain 4 h 40. 
the rel renn who were now Fs A. D. 166g 
tremely numerous, over to his intereſts; and at 
the ſame time to attach the papiſts more ſtrongly 
to him, by procuring à remiſſion of the ſevere 
reſtrictions! they labbured under. To effect this, 
he propoſed to incorporate the preſbyterians with 
the church of England, and obtain a general 
toleration for all the other ſects of nonconformiſts. 
The lord keeper was accordingly directed to pro- 
eure a conference between ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent of the epiſcopalian and preſbyterian miniſters; 
and to make them propoſals” fora comprehenſion 
of ſuch diſſenters, as could be brought into com- 
munion with the church of England 3 and for 
procuring''s toleration for the independents and 


reat compliance” on this oecafſon, and even made 
arge condeſſions; and hothing remained to put 
the finiſhing ſtroke to un accommodation, but the 
point of re- ordination of the preſbyterian miniſters, 


parties. Affairs being in this fituation, the lord 
chief juſtice Hales undertook to draw up A bill 
of comprehenſion, which the lord-keeper engage 
to ſupport in parliament with all his intereſt. Bat 
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theſe meaſures; and for this 557 he wrote a 


| **cular leitet to all the ſuffragan. ſhops, enjoin- 


zue them to make exatt enquiry into the conven- 
ved with the necefſary informations, he went to 
the king, and, obtained, from him a proclamation 
56, pit. the N n conyenticles into ane 
tion, and particularly the act for reſtraining the 
'nonconformiſts. from inhabjting, in corporations. 
But the king rendered. this proclamation of no 
fect; for about two months after, he gave. orders 
at che noncÞaformilt, miniſters ſhould be told 
1 5 him, that he was dehrous to make them, eaſy ; 
aa be favourably regeived. A,pRtition was ACrs 
cordingly drawn up, and preſented to his majeſty, 
who, received it very graciouſly ; and in his an- 
ſyer aſſured. them, “ That he would do his ut- 
wot to get them comprehended with the public 
«ftabliſhment.”. This ſeſſion a violent diſpute bap- 

ned between the two houſes, Skinner, a rich 
merchant in London, having met with ſome inju- 
ries from the Eaſt India company, laid the affair 
before he houſe. of lords, by whom, he Was fer 
heved in coſts and damages to the amount of five 


ticles 


| | 4 Iraq 7 I AEN 
thouſand pounds. The commons voted, that the 


lords, in taking, cognizance of this buſineſs, ori 
ipally, without any appeal from inferior courts, 
Fad afted in a manner contrary, to the laws of che 
land, apd tending to; deprive. the ſubjett of the ad- 
baute of thoſe laws; and that Skimmer, in pros 
ſecuting the ſuit, had infringed the privileges of 
the commons; for, which, offence they ordered 
bim to be taken into the cuſtody pt the ſerjeant 
at. ärmz. The lords, in the conferences which 
Sen bepigen the hayſys, were tenacioua gf ther 
right of judicature and affirmed, that the method 
in which they had exerciſed jt, was quite regular, 
This exaſperated the commons, who immediately 
voted, that, © Whoever , ſhould be aiding, or 
aſſiſting in putting in execution the order of 
ſentence of the houſe of lords, in the caſe 
of Skinner againſt the Eaſt; India company, 
ſhall be deemed a betrayer of the rights and 
liberties of the commons of England, and; an 
infringer of the privileges of the houſe of com- 
. FV 

On that day the parliament, which had been 
prorogued to the nineteenth of Oftober, met, and 
voted an addreſs. of thanks to the king for his 
proclamation againſt conventicles. They then ap- 
pointed a committee to make exact enquiries con- 
cerning the; conduct of the nonconformiſts; and 
baving received intelligence that ou conven- 
ticles were held in the neighbourhood of the par- 
lament, they publiſhed a declaration, importing, 
„That they would adhere to his majeſty for the 
lupport of the government in church and ſtate, 


* 


againſt all forts of adyerſarjes,” The quarrel be- 


tween the two houſes was , now. revived .z, and 
a5 the commons had voted only four hundred.thou- 
land, pounds, with which Charles was far from 
being ſatisfied; he thought proper, before they, 
had carried their vote into a * rorogut 
them to the fpurteenth of February. About this, 
ume died in France, queen Henrietta Maria, the, 
king's mother; and in England, the famous 
George Monk, duke of Albemarle, the renowned 
author of r , oa 
A. D. 1670. „ The two houſes met according to ad- 

journment on the! 14th of February, 
and having reſumed the buſineſs of ſupply, grant= 
ed the king an additional, duty, during eight 
years, of twelve pounds on each ton of Spaniſh; 
wine, and eight on each ton of French.. They, 

0 pate an' aft, authorizing his majeſty to 
pole of his quit-rents and fee-farms, by which; 
expedient his preſent neceſſities were ſupplied; but 


No. 46. 


* 


4 „ 
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Being thus pro- 
; 


—̃ — WF 2 Ge nr — * 


thought proper to petition. him, they 


to prorogue 


þ 
, 


—_— 


Pr 


fully perſuaded of his gil 


. | Bupkipgbam to 19 0 
| pretext of 'candoling with ide duke ör Ofleln, 


nne . 
— — — ———k“, 


himſelf and ſucceſfors 


oy Hitherte the 
reſpects laudable, and in moft excufable; but we 
now come td à period; wherein his councils; being 


e oo e advice of Clifford 
ngham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, a fdiitb 


ſituation ; that his kinfinlh,; the King of France, 


if propetly applied to, would enter into“ fuch 


gharchy. Abour” this 


them favourably. dif « ed towards forming an 
| y ' Q ) | V.. 1 34 8 | 40 4 
x „ ri c | 


whom: the king had no fooher. ſeer, 


uerouallles, 
b 


ſhe e ee 


1 » : 


illneſs, being ſeized with the diſtenper u 


between her and Lewis 


her diſpoſition, and. Fre: ha that 
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but in reality to finiſh the ſecret alliance. On 
dhe twenty-fourth of Oktober the parliament meet- 
ing, he king, addreſſed them in a ſhort ſpeech, 
„and left th 8 f re 
keeper, That miniſter repreſented - the preſent 
exigencies of the ſtate, and the abſolute neceſſity 


: 


* Y f 


| 
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e buſineſs. to be explained by the lord- 


of an immediate ſupply ; the augmentation of the 


naval power of France; the remarkable decay of || 


the ngliſh nayy ;. and the ſeveral r 
into which the kin had entered with the different 
e Chriſtendom. The commons, dazzled 
by. the great alliance Charles had made for the 


honour and advantage of the nation, began to pre- 


crime, This, law was occaſioned by. an, Rutrage | 
0: e. 


”. 


0 l , f 


d affetionate reception from the king his 


wer, hou 


Aiverſion. Sir John Coventry then aſked, whether 
bis majeſty's pleaſure lay among the male or female 
players? This ſarcaſm was evidently leyelled at | 


Charles, who then maintained as concubints two 


areſſes, Davis, and Nell 


Gwin. 


Monmouth, incenſed at. the familiarity with which 


| gaged Sands, 


Coventry had uſed, his majeſty, reſolyed to make 


im 4 pubs example: "208 this purp de er. 
brien, and ſeveral officers of the 


uards to ſet upon, him, as, he ſhould return to 


3 i Joo glngs. jÞ the evening, He made a brave 
and bf 


inate reſiſtance; and after wounding ſeveral 


of the aſſailants, was with great difficulty over- 
powered, They flit his noſe with a Knife, in 
order, as they ſaid, to teach him for the future, to 


treat his majeſty with greater reſpeft. The com- 


mons, exaſperated at the aſſault, immediately 
ehatted the law above-mentioned, and added a 
clauſe, importing, that thoſe who had attacked 


* 


Sir John Coventry, ſhould not be intitled to a 


pardon from the crown. 


In the month of March'the duke of York loſt his 


ducheſs, Anne Hyde, daughter of earl Claren- 


don, by whom he had Mary, afterwards princeſs of 
Orange, and Anne, who lived to ſway the ſceptre of 


England, The ducheſs, on her death-bed, openly 


profeſſed the Romiſh religion, and ended her life in 


that communion, 


ome have thought that ſhe had 


been perſuaded, contrary to her conſcience, to ſign 


per containing the grounds of her converſion. 


4 | 

The death and converſion of his ducheſs, put an 
end to the diſguiſe which'the duke of York had 
hitherto worn, and he now openly avoyed his at- 
tachment to the church” of Rome, which circum- 
ſtance; tended ſtill farther to alarm and diſguſt the 
whole 0 005 The attention of che cabal was at 


this juaQure em 
far 
yeying lady Temple from Holland, ſhould demand 


Are ploygd in concerting meaſures for 
wax, with Holland'; and finding ſome pretence 
commencing hoſdilities, chey at laſt reſolved, 
t the captain of che veſſel employed in con- 


n apþedicnce' ts be paid'to the” Engli flag from 


e bee Dutch, fleet, aud on their refufal, to fire 


non meh Mo er Wl er he had received 
STO Re MASTER on Board bis Veſſel, 


| aud | > 3 Fh 2 


The duke of 
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failed through a ſquadron commanded b. 5; 
. Ghent, and as they did not ſtrike their tg 


it. The captain replied, he had ated 


1 


Van 
diſcharged a broad-ſide at them without belt 
The Dutch admiral, aſtoniſhed at ſuch ech 40 
ſent an officer to remonſtrate with him concerning 
1 4 F ac cordi 
to his orders. Van Ghent told him, that 0 


the States-general had by treat engaged ts . 
the 1 to the Britiſh flag, he could he 
expekt t 


BOP 
that a large fleet, comimand&d by an d. 
miral, would ſtrike their top-fails to a ſingle veſſy 
which was not even a ſhip of war, but a private 
boat for pleaſure or diſpatch. The captain te. 
parted without further diſpute, and no ſooner 
arrived in England than he was impriſobeq, ſor 


| not having ſufficiently aſſerted the libnour of hi 
$EZ B28 3 Aw && 6 Ef IE 18 


o . 

At this time lived an infamous deſperado, named 
Blood, whoſe daring enterprizes have 'tranfmitieg 
his name to poſterity. This man was a difbanded 
officer of the protector's, and had been concerned 
in a plot for exciting a rebellion in Lrelabd; fh 
which he himſelf was attainted, and ſome of Higcoj. 
federates capitally puniſned, While the duke of 
Ormond was viceroy of that kingdom, he had un. 
dertaken to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin; but fall. 
ing in this enterprize, determined to attempt the life 
of the duke. For this purpoſe he followed him ip- 
to England ; and one night, accompanied by eight 
of his confederates, he aſſaulted his coach in $t, 
5 and made himſelf maſter of his pet. 
on, He then ſet him on horſeback behind one of 
the gang, in order to convey him to Tyburn, and 
put him to an ignominions death. He himſelf rode 
on, and actually fixed a rope to the gallows, The 
other accomplices had got as far as Berkley, now 


' Devonſhire houſe ; When the duke endeavouring to 


diſengage himſelf fell from the horſe, together with 
the tufflan to whom he had been faſtened, and while 
they lay ſtruggling on the ground together, Or- 
mond's ſervants came to his affiſtance; Blood by 
this time had returned; but finding it impoſſible to 
accompliſh his deſign, ordered his confederates 
to fire at the duke, which done, they eſcaped 
through favour of the night. This reſolute villain 
laid a ſcheme for carrying off the regalia from the 
Tower, and had well-nigh ſucceeded. in the at- 
tempt. He had bound and wounded Edwards, 
the keeper of the jewel office, and got out of the 
Tower with his prey, but was apprehended in 
the ſtreets with ſome of his accomplices. One of 
them was known to have been concerned in the 
attempt upon the duke of Ormond, and Blood 
was ſuppoſed to be the ring-leader, When queſ⸗ 
tioned on the ſubje&, he boldly acknowledged 
the fakt, but refuſed to diſcover his confederates, 


_ declaring, that“ The fear of death ſhould never 


induce him either to deny a crime, or to betray a 
friend.” The king, prompted by curioſity to ſee 
and converſe with this extraordinary perſon, Blood 
was introduced to his majeſty, and | confeſſed his 
having once entertained a deſign on his life, on ac- 


count of Mo towards the godly ; but his 
75 


| gen was fo dampe 
t 


| y the fight of his mage. 
at he relented, and his reſolution failed. He 


' obſeryed,; that he was ſenſible of the danger, to 


which, by his confeſſion, he had expoſed himſelf; 


but at the ſame time warned the king of ahe con- 


| ſequences that might attend his execution, aſſuring 


i 
1 
j 
/ 


| his majeſty that his aſſociates had bound-themſelves 
| by the ſtrifteſt oaths, to revenge the death of any 
0 


the confederacy, Charles, ſtruck with adm- 
ration, or awed by fear, not only pardoned the 
malefadtor, but gratified him with an eſtate of five 


hundred pounds a year in Ireland, and diſtinguiſhe 
him by many marks of perſonal regard, At this 


period died the famous earl of Mancheſter, and 


ord Fairfax, who though they bad been general 
a . LEA 2 N i | , agaiuft 
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5 reſtoring his ſon to the crown. | 


The French king, the elefor of | 


A; D. 1672, Cologne, and the biſhop of Munſter, 
: teed to invelt the territories of the States General, 
| ile the combined fleets of England and France 
ſhould fall upon their ſhipping and interrupt their 

| commerce. Charles having by his profuſion 
laviſhed away two millions five hundred thouſand 

unds, granted by parliament; besides ſeven 
FE ared thouſand livres received by ſtipulation 


from 1 king of France; ſtill found himſelf in great 


neceſſity. He therefore gave the miniſtry to un- 


derſtand; that it would be impoſſible to begin the | 
var without a farther ſupply of five bundred thou- 
fand pounds; but as he could not think of obtain⸗“ 


ing it from parliament, propoſed to, confer the 
office of treaſurer on him who ſhould deviſe the 


means of furniſhing the, preſent demand. Shaftſ- JJ age. De Wit, a,conſummate ſtateſman, who pre. 
bury dropped a hint to Clifford, which the latter im- 


: 


mediately communicated to the king, who beſtowed ; 
on him the promiſed reward, together wich a 


peerage, This device was the ſhutting uf the ex- 
ehequer, and retaining all the ſums which ſhould 
de paid into it. Such a deſperate meaſure ſpread 
à conſternation through the city, and was attended 


with the ruin of many. The bankers ſtopped pay | 


ment: the merchants could anſwer no bills; diff 
dence and jealouſy every where prevailed, together 
with an interruption of commerce, by whic | the 
trading part of the nation were reduced to extreme 
indigence, and men were univerſally exaſperated at 
thoſe myſterious councils, from which the parlia- 


ment and all men of honour were excluded, and | 


which began with the deſtruQtion of public credit, 
and open violation of the moſt ſacred engagements 
both foreign and domeſtic, The next meaſure of 
the court was ſtrongly expreſſive of thoſe arbitrary 
deſigns, which the king and his miniſtry had 
adopted. A proclamation was publiſhed, ſuſpend- 
ing the penal laws, which had been made againſt 
nonconformiſts, and granting to proteſtant diſſen- 
ters the public exerciſe of their religion; and to 
catholicks, the exerciſe of it in their own houſes. 
About the fame time the act of navigation was 
ſuſpended, and a proclamation iſſued for impreffing 
ſailors, puniſhing all thoſe who ſhould dare to ar- 
raign his majeſty's meaſures; martial law was alſo 
eſtabliſhed for the regulation of the army. Lord- 
keeper Bridgman Was deprived of the ſeals, for re- 
bow, to impreſs the declaration for ſuſpending the 

enal laws, and the chancellorſhip was veſted in the 


ands of the earl of Shaftſhury, Thus another 


member of the cabal received the reward of his | 


iniquity, The direction of foreign affairs was per- 
ſelly conſiſtent with theſe domeſtic tranſaQtions. 
A perfidious attempt was made upon the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet before the declaration of war. Sir 
Robert Holmes who was ſent on this expedition, 
fell in with a ſquadron from the Mediterranean, 
under the command 'of admiral Sprague, and'if 
re- inforced by this officer, he would doubtleſs have 
ſueceeded in his deſign; but being deſirous of en- 
Rete the honour and profit of the enterprize to 
imſelf, he concealed his orders and permitted 
prague to continue his voyage. When Holmes 
approached, he aſſumed a friendly appearance, and 
mvited the Dutch admiral, Van Neſs, 'who con- 
utted the convoy, to come on board; one of his 
chaplaing ſent a lik inſidious meſſage to the rear 
admiral, But theſe officers had been previouſly in- 
formed of the deſign of the Engliſh; and had alread 
Prepared for defence. Three times were they vi- 


gorouſly attacked by the Engliſh, and as often did 


ney bravely repel the aſſailants. In the third, one 


0 the Dutch ſhips was taken, t ogether with thr 4 6. 


our of their: ſmalleſt -merchantmen, but the reſt 
under favour of a thick fog, continued their courſe, 
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and ſafely arrived in Holland. The States extlaimed 
againſt this piratical attempt with great virulence ; 
the people of England condemned it as an infamous 
enterprize, and the king himſelf was aſhamed of 
having' given his aſſent to ſuch proceedings. 
— Utter deſtruttion now ſeemed bovering round 
the States General. Lewis, king of France, was 
at the head of an army, conſiſting of one hundred 
and eighty thouſand men, commanded by the ableſt 
officers in Europe; his. ſubjeQs were enriched by 
commerce, and his finances managed with the 
greateſt cxconomy,. while the Dutch were diſtrated 
between two powerful factions. In this, ſituation 
of affairs, the States conſented to honour the Eng 
liſh flag in whatſoever manner Charles ſhould think 
proper, and appointed bis nephew, the prince of 


#4 | 
. 


Orange captain general and admiral, though he 


had not yet reached the twenty-third year of his 


ſided in the council of the United Provinces, had 
made the neceſſary Wee the threatened 


invaſion, and now reſolyed to make a powerful 


9 . 


ed in levying troops, and re-eſtabliſhing the dif- 
cipline, of the army. De Ruyter was ſent to ſea 
with a fleet of ninety fail, beſides, forty-five ſhips; _ 
Cornelius de Wit, acting on board, as deputy from 

the States. De Ruyter's intention was to have pre- 
vented. the junction of the French and Engliſh 
fleets, but they were already joined and lay at an- 
chor at Solebay, to the number of one hundred and 
thirty ſhips of the line. The duke of York com- 

manded in chief, and the earl of Sandwich adted as 
admiral, of the blue; mareſchal d'Etrees com- 
manded the French ſquadron, The Engliſh fleet 
rode at anchor in ſuch diſorder, that the earl of 
Sandwich, a brave and experienced officer, ap- 
prized the duke of the danger; but the anſwer 
given him ſeemed to imply a luſpicion of bis 
courage. On the approach of tbe enemy, every 
one flew to his poſt with, the utmoſt precipitation, 
and many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables in 
order to prepare for the action. Sandwich com- 
manded in the van, and though reſolved to conquer 

or to die, he yet behaved with ſo much prigence, 
that to him Loh ſafety. of the whole fleet was. viſi- 


effort by ſea, while the prince of Orange was employ- 


bly owing. He hurried. out of the bay, and by 


this wiſe . meaſure, afforded time to the duke o 


Vork, who' conducted the main body, and to 


mareſchal d'Etrees, admiral of the rear, to get out 
to open ſea. The carl ſuſtained a moſt furious 
attack from the enemy: he repulſed the ſhip of 


van Ghent, after that admiral had been killed in 
the engagement; he ſunk another ſhip which at- 


tempted to board him, together with three fire ſhips 


| which came full againſt him; and though his ſhip 
4 was ſhattered, and ſix hundred of his men ſlain, he 
continued to ply his artillery without intermiſſion, 


until another fire ſhip grappled him on the quarter. 
He might have eſcaped the danger; but he dif- 
dained to ſurvive the diſgrace, which the duke's 


[| injurious 'exprefſion he imagined had caſt upon 


him; ſo that himſelf, and all his crew that remained 
were buried in the general ruin; and thus Was de- 


ſtroyed one of the moſt | gallant officers that ever 


England produced, by the inſolent reflection of a 


| young admiral, who preſuming on his elevated ſta- 

tion, m Y 

de Ruyter was engaged in cloſe combat with the 

duke of York; and the fight was maintained for 

two hours with great obſtinacy on both ſides. The 

duke was oblig her ſhip, 

Nee . 
and his own divifion was in danger of being over- 
;powered, N 

Sandwich, came ta his aſſiſtance. The battle con- 
tinued till ni ht, when'the Dutch ſheered off, but 

: were not uric by the enemy. It was generally . - 


ad treated him with indignity. Meanwhile 


to ſhift his Hag to another ſhip, . 


oſeph Jordan, who, ſucceeded 


ſuppoſed that mareſchal d'Etrfes, as he entered not 
e „„ into 
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into any part of the action, had received private or- 
ders to keep aloof, that the two maritime powers 


might deſtroy each other- , 


The French king had invaded the territories of 
the States General, on the {ide of Germany, taking | 


and deſtroying every thing before him, almoſt with- 
out oppoſition, , In theſe circumſtances, the magi- 


ſtrates of Amſterdam obliged the burgelſes to keep 


watch and ward; the other towns followed their ex- 
ample, and having opened all, the fluices, the whole 
province of Holland was laid under water. The 
French monarch perceiving a ſtop put to his con- 
queſts by the inundation of Holland, left the com- 
mand of. the army to the duke of Luxemburgh-at 
Utrecht, and marched into Flanders, from whence 
he went to Paris, which he entered amid the accla- 


mations of the 55 7 The paſſage of the Rhine, 
t 


which he effected with much eaſe and expedition, 


was celebrated'by the bards of France, as ap, exploit. 
equal to that of Alexander in paſſing the,Granichs, 
and the ſurname of © Great“ beſtowed on him by 


is flattering ſubjeAs, Theſe alarming ſucceſſes 
induced: the 7 50 and ſeveral other Germap 
princes to aiÞiſt t were in 
danger of being utterly de 


obliged to aſſemble on account of his neceſſities. , 


7 63 | 77 { | 
A. P. 1673. Charles, on the fourth of February, 


%sventured to ſummon a parliament; 
and to this parliament, Britain, perhaps, owes the 
iberty it now enjoys.” Charles opened the ſeſſion, 


by poſerving, in high terms, that he would not be 


contradifted in his reſolutions to maintain his grant 
of indulgence; and that, inſtead of diminiſhing, he 


| Intendedincreafinghisarmy: adeclarationwhichdil- 


covered, that he thought he had a right to make the 
Jaws depend upon his will, and to oBlatn his will by 


conſented. But the houfe of commons, with a true 
Engliſh ſpirit remonſtrated, in an addreſs, that the 
diſpenſing power he had aſſerted in his declaration, 
did not belong to the crown. Charles gave an am- 
biguous anſwer, and in a ſecond addreſs, they in- 


e Dutch, who were in imminent 

ltroyed, Of all their al- 
lies, there was none on whom they ſo much depend- | 
ed, as the Engliſh parliament ;-which the king was 


kſted'on one more explicit; In another, they preſ-. 


ſed him to diſmiſs the popiſh officers in his army; 
and in a fourth, to diſband the army itſelf, as 
ſoon as the peace ſhould be concluded, They 
zaſſed the teſt act againſt popery, which ſtruck the 
Raf of lord high treaſurer. from the hand of lord 


Clifford, and that of lord high admiral from the hand 


| 
of the king's brother. Charles, now declining a 
conteſt with his parliament, relinquiſhed his, pre- 


tenſions to a dif] conng power, N with his, | 
a 


own hands the ſeal affixed to the declaration of 
indulgence ; and declared his inclination to give 
ſatisfaftion to his people, and leave his new mi- 


niſters to their vengeance. Jo eſcape that ven- 


zeance, the cabal made the ſame ſudden turn with. 
heir maſter, Shafteſbury, the chancellor, ſaying 
aloud, “ that the prince who forſook himſelf, de- 
ſerved to be forſaken,” Then putting himſelf at 
the head of the oppoſition, he urged the revoking 


thoſe conſtitutional meaſures, which he himſelf had 


adviſed; and Buckingham prepared to follaw his 
example. Arlington, who had been diſobliged, by 


married to a Dutch woman, privately paid his court 


to the prince of Orange, and joined the Wd yt 
f 


arty in parliament. The furious Clifford, filled with 


. Clifford's being appointed treaſurer, and who was 


dignation, retired into the country ; and Lauder-. 
dale alone adhering to Charles, preſſed him, in 


- vain, to march the Scotch 1 into England; but 
1 55 being able to e Jo 
com t 


inte againſt CA the national 
plaints againſt * 


} 


e duke. 


by 
. , 
W/+ 4 n 0 % 


ecvbt, to e the king for his conceſſions, 
granted him a ſupply, and ran wi general, 
e ne 13 Ld Mie | F ters ebf be 


| miniſters from all further enquiry. Charles Nite 


* 


ſolved to perſevere in his alliance with Franc 33 
in the Dutch war, and the money granted 110 
parliament enabled him to equip a fleet, the 904 
mand of which he gave to prince Rupert, unde, 
whom commanded the earl of Oflory, and Sir Ea. 
ward Sprague, who being joined Þy a French flee 
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an army, to whoſe eſtabliſhment parliament had not 


"oY 


| n their making a deſcent on 


action, as in the former, de Ruyter, and under him 


commanded by d Etrées, they ſet fail to 


* 


coaſt of Holland, and came to an Ce Ga 
the Dutch; in which the loſs fell. chiefly on the 
French, whom, the Engliſh, difident of their "a 
tentions, took care to expoſe to all the fire of the 
enemy: but the event was not deciſive, ang boy 
ſides claimed the vidtory. In a week the Dutch 


: 


were refitted, and again preſented themſelyes ta the 
combined fleets ; upon which a new aftion enſue 
not more deciſive than the 1 It was ſufficient 
glory. to de Ruyter, that with a fleet much inferior, 
he could fight them without $03 Brent loſs, and 
Sven aut | & g's iy ealand, which 
had it taken place, would at this time have endan, 
gered the exiſtence of the Dutch . commonyeal 
A few, weeks after prince Rupert was again reſfitted, 
and putting to ſea, the hoſtile fleets met at th 
mouth of the Texel, and fought the laſt bail 
ſince which, during the courſe of a century, theſe 
neighbouring powers, (though ſince unhappily at 
variance) have not ſo far forgot their mutual, in- 
tereſts, as to contend. with each other. In this 


Tromp, commanded the Dutch, De Ruyter Was 
oppoſed to prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague, and 
Brankert to d'Etrées. This laſt admiral, with all 
he French fleet, except rear admiral Martel, kept 
at a diſtance ; and Brankert, inſtead, of attacking 
them, bore down to the aſliſtance of de Ruyter, 
who was engaged in a furious combat with Rupert, 
This prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery; 
and having diſengaged himſelf from the numerous 
enemies with which his ſquadron was ſurrounded, 
and joining Sir John Chicheley, his rear admira), 
who had been ſeparated from him, haſted to the 
relief of Sprague, who was hard preſſed by Tromp. 
The Royal Prince, in which Sprague firſt engaged, 
being diſabled, he hoiſted, his flag on board the St. 
George; while Tromp was obliged. to quit the, 
Golden Lion, and go on, board the Comet. The 
fight was then renewed with the utmoſt fury, by 
| theſe brave rivals, and by the rear admirals their 

ſeconds. Oſſory, Sprague's rear admiral, was pre- 

paring to board Tromp, when he ſaw the St. George 


|| they. negleQed his ſignal, and that moſt of his ſhips 
vere in no condition to Keep at ſea, he provided 


terribly ſhattered and. diſabled. Sprague leſt her, 
in order to hoiſt his flag an board a, third ſhip, and 
return to the charge: when a ſhot, which had paſſed 
through the St. George, ſunk the boat in which he 
was, and that brave admiral. was drowned to the 
great regret even of Tromp himſelf, who generoully 
| beſtowed on him the praiſes due to his great merit. 
Prince Rupert found moſt of the ſhips in Sprague's 
| ſquadron. diſabled ; yet renewing, the, engagement, 
| it became very cloſe and bloody. He threw the 
enemy into diſorder; and. to increaſe; it, he {ent 
among them two fire ſhips ;. making a ſignal at the 
ſame time to the French to bear down; but ſeeing 


— 


for their ſafety, by making eaſy fail. towards the 
coaſt of England. In“ this battle, the victory was 
| as doubtful as in all the other engagements. In 
the mean time, the, prince of Orange, who was 
joined by the forces of the emperor, under Monte 
culi, had greater ſucceſs. by land: took ſeveral 
places; us having cut off the communication be- 
tween, France and the, United Provinces, obliged 
Lewis to recall his forces, and to abandon his con- 
queſts. -, The taking of, Maeſtricht was the only 
| adyantage he: obtained during this campaign. The 


| 
| 


1 
* 


Engliſh, parliament, near the end af Oftober, wet 
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it Weſtminſter, where the debates were carried on || all poſſeſſions were reſtored to the ſame condition | 
with great violence during nine days, hen they as before the war; apd the Englith planters in Suri- 
were again prorogued but before the uſher of the nam were allowed to remove at pleaſure. This 
plack rod could enter the houſe, the door was ſhut, [| peace, which was proclaimed on the fourth of Fe- 
Wi he following reſolutions were paſſed : that the | bruary, was near bringing on an alliance offenſive 
alliance with, France is a grievance : that the evil and defenſive, between the States General and the 
"ounſcllors about the king are a grievance : that the Engliſh court, againſt the king of France. It was 
ks of Lauderdale is a grievance, and unworthy || warmly ſolicited by moſt of the European powers. 
his employment. 4 33 The two houſes-of parliament ſupported theſe. re- 
of On the ſeventh! of February, the J monſtrances with all their power. Their hatred 
A, D. 1674. king's neceſſities obliged him to aſ- towards the French was ſo great, that they would 
{emble the parliament again: when they proceeded gladly have relinquiſhed the enjoy ments of the new 
with till greater ſpirit. They began with addreſf- |] peace for a time, to fee their king armed againſt 
ing the king for a general faſt, by which they ſuffi- the common diſturber of the tranquillity of Europe; 
ciently intimated that the nation was in a very de- nor would they have thought any ſupplies 100 great, 
ſorable condition: and the commons paſſed a reſo- that tended to promote the welfare and happineſs 
en to grant no more ſupplies till the grievances of their country. Charles, however, diſregarded 
they enumerated were actually redreſſed ; and their || their” remonſtrances; prompted equally by his 
liberties, properties, and religion fully ſecured, || hatred to the Dutch, and the hopes of ſtill receiving 
They took ſome ſteps towards eſtabliſhing a new || 2 powerful aſſiſtance from France, he refuſed to la- 
and more rigorous teſt againſt popery ; and, what crifice his ally 'to the refentment of his enemies. 
| chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack ee e. remained the friend of Lewis, 
| on the members of the cabal, to whoſe pernicious [} while his ſubjects more and more eſpouſed the inte- 
counſels they juſtly impured all the preſent griev= || reſt of the ſtadtholder. * 
ances. Both houſes voted, by a great majority, to A further examination of grievances” ſtill em- 
addreſs the king for the removal of the duke of ployed the parliament, who, in the courſe of their 
Lauderdale from all his employments, and from his |} enquiries attacked the court with fo much vigour, 
majeſty's preſence and councils for ever. Clifford [| that Charles, apprehenſive of their going danger- 
was dead; Shaftſbury, as we have before obſerved, | ous lengths, rendered their meaſures ineffectual by 
had made his peace with the country party, and [| an immediate prorogation. And having thus freed 
was become their leader: Buckingham was en- himſelf. from all foreign and domeſtic diſputes, he 
deavouring to imitate Shaftſbury, but very few || reſumed his former courſe of indoletice and de- 
were as yet acquainted with his intentions; and a bauchery.“ In the courſe of this yeat, two famous 
motion was accordingly made for his impeachment. || men paid the debt of nature; John Milton, one of 
He deſired to be heard at the bar, but expreſſed the greateſt poets the world ever ſaw; and the earl of 
himſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous'a manner, || Clarendon,” who died at Rouen in Normandy, aged 
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that he gave very little ſatisfaction. He was there. ſixty-ſeven. £08; 
fore requeſted to anſwer nt to certain queries, Notwithſtanding the king was oblig- A D 16 . 
which they propoſed to him. In theſe queries the || ed to make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill , 

following is remarkable: by whoſe advice was the kept up his connections with the French king; apo 

army brought up to over-awe the debates of the [ logized for deſerting him, by repreſenting the diffi- 

houſe of commons? From this queſtion it is ap- || culties under which he laboured : and Lewis, with 
parent that the lower houſe had carried their fuſpi- || great eomplaiſance, admitted the validity of his 

cions to a very great length. As Buckingham's || excuſes. As Charles was now at peace with all the 
anſwers gave no ſatisfaction to the houſe, they voted || world, and almoſt the only prince in Euroge in 

an addreſs for his removal. Arlington was next || that agreeable ſituation, he offered his mediation to 

examined; but he found means to clear up his con- || the contending powers, but without effect; and in 

duct in fo ſatisfactory a manner, that though an || the mean time the war was carried on in Flanders 
impeachment had been prepared againſt him, they || and Alſace by the prince of Orange, aſſiſted by tbe 

thought proper to drop the proſecution. ' Charles || emperor, againſt the forces of France, commanded 

finding it would be impoſſible to continue a war fo || by the prinee of Condé and Turenne. About this 
diſagreeable to the "parliament, and the nation in || time "confiderable alterations were made in the 

eneral, without the ſupplies which the former re- Engliſh miniſtry. ' Sir Joſeph Williamſon who had ; 

led, began to liſten ta terms propoſed: by the || been plenipotentiary at the eourt of 'Cologne;'was i 
States General for a ſeparate peace. In vain did || appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the room of the car! 

the marquis de Rouyigny, the French ambaſſador, || of Arlington, who became lord high chamberlain. 

make him the maſt tempting offers to keep him || Soon after "which the _ moſt rancorous ahimoſey 
firm to his engagements ; in vain did he threaten || broke out between the 'chamberlain and the trea- 


him with the ſtoppage of the yearly ſtipend of one |Þ ſuter Danby, each "exerting. his utmoſt power to 
' accompliſh''the ruin of the other, The duke of 


hundred thouſand pounds, Which ewis had been ;OMplun | | 1 
Poll! to oH\ nd C Buckingham loſt the dignity of chancellor of the 
to receive, for aſſiſting that ambitious prince in his 
% 
reconci 
of which the earl of Arlington was one, were wr | ency to all his extravagant deſigns. | He Was, how. 
4 


| | univerfity of Cambridge, and was ſucceeded in 
projects for unjverlal power. Promiſes and threats 
e himſelf to his parliament and his 15 now becom the idaF'of the people. Lauderdale 
an 
pointed to confer with an equal number ſent by t | ever, ſo greatly intimidated” by the vote that had 
! 


= ho ? 


* 
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were e Charles choſe rather to who Hadfigaalized himſelf in France, and ho was 
to truſt to the ſupport of France. Six commiſſioners, tion to the King's paſſions, and devored ſubſervi- 


polite enough to give, and Charles mean enough 

that honourable ſtation by the duke of Monmouth, 
by agreeing to a peace they ſo greatly deſired, t ſtill kept his poſts, by the moſt aſſiduous applica- 
uten of Flollang, and in fiftcen days the treaty [| been paſſed againſt bim in the houſe of commons. 


Was concluded. It was a renewal of the treaty of || that he affected openly to renounce Ml tlie mea- 
Breda, with the following additions; that the Dutch || fures' of the cabal. He profeſſed" an uncommon 
ſhould pay the compliment of ſtriking their flag to zeal for "the proteſtant religion: "appeared con- 
that of the Engliſh, whether in large flects or ih a || ſtantiy at church, vas punQual' in receiving! the. 
ſingle veſſel; and pay about three hundred thouſand |] ſacranent, and adviſed" the king to proſecute the 
pounds, towards defray ing the expence of the king's, || catholics' with the ürmoſt tigoür. Bet theſe arts 
umament. A regulation of trade was agreed to; || were far "from being ſuffelent to appeaſe the 
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' reſentment of the commons, for at their meet- 


ing on the thirteenth of April, after a receſs of 
fourteen months, the firſt buſineſs they reſumed, 
was a bill to prevent the growth of popery ; wherein 
it was declared, that the ſaying mais ſhould be a 


ſullicient evidence to convict a-perſon of being | 


1 77 PICK and puniſhments were ordered to be 
inflicted on all who attended the popiſh ſexvice. 
This bill being finiſhed, they drew up an addreſs 
againſt the duke. of Lauderdale, whoſe private con- 
verſation had been betrayed to them by doctor 


Burnet, once a creature of that nobleman. In this 


addreſs they charged the duke with having adviſed 


| his majeſty, to deprive his ſubjects of their rights 


and liberties; for ſaying in council, that his ma- 
jeſty's edicts were equal to the laws: and with 


having procured acts of parliament in Scotland for 


eſtabliſhing. a militia in that kingdom of twenty 


thouſand men, who were obliged to march into 


England and perform there any ſervices his ma- 
jeſty ſhould think fit to command, and to obey 
ſuch orders as they ſhould from time to time re- 
ceive from the privy council: by theſe general 
words they conceived this realm was liable to be 
invaded, on any pretence whatever; and therefore 
they begged his majeſty to remove the ſaid duke 


from his employ ments and preſence, as a perſon 


dangerous to the government. But Charles did 
not think proper to grant this requeſt, and gave 
ſome reaſons for his refuſal, 
fatisfactory to the commons, they now reſolved to 


prepare a remonſtrance againſt the duke, In the 


mean time they ordered an enquiry to be made into 


the conduct of the lord treaſurer, the earl of Danby ;. | 
but finding themſelves deficient in proofs: againſt | 
that miniſter, they thought proper to drop the pro- 
They, however, determined to intimate 


ſecution. 
to the king, how little they depended upon his 
wyal word; and in order to this, they drew up an 
addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to recall the Engliſh 
forces in the I'rench ſervice, and. forbidding all 
the king's ſubjects, from engaging in the army of 
Lewis tor the future. The king | anſwered, he 
would take care to prevent, any more of his ſub. 


jects trom engaging in the French troops; but that 


he could: not recall thoſe already engaged without 
prejudice to his honour, and the peace of the, King- 
dom. The commons finding nothing. was to be 
expected from addreſles, framed a bill, declaring. it 


' treaſon to levy money without the conſent of par- 


liament ; another for vacating the ſeats of thoſe, who 
had accepted, of paſts or employ ments; and another 
for ſecuring the liberty ot the ſubjects; and prevent- 
ing their being tranſported to diſtant iſlands, | Theſe 
and other bills were rendered abortive, by a diſpute 
which happened between the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, Doctor Shirley being caſt in a,Jaw. ſuit, be- 
ſore the chancellor, by Sir John Fagg, a member of 
the houſe ot commons, preferred a petition of ap- 
peal before the houſe of peers. , The lords received 
the appeal, and cited Fagg.to appear before them, 
He complained: to the lower houſe, who eſpouled 
his cauſeg they not only maintained that no mem- 
ber of their houſe, could be ſummoned before the 
peers, and tor this claim oy could plead prece- 
dent ; but alſo aſſerted, that the upper houſe could 
receive no yppeal from courts of equity; a preten- 
ſon which greatly abridged the jutiſdiction of the 

cers, and Which wag contrary to the practice which 
uud prevailed. during the preſent century. The 
commons ſent Shirley to priſon ; the lords aſſerted 
their power ; conferences were tried; but no ac- 


commedation. enſued. Four lawyers were ſent to | 
the Tower for tranſgreſſing the orders of the houſe, | 
and pleading in this cauſe before the peers, .. The] 


lords voted this arbitrary, commitment, a breach 
of the great charter, and ſent. orders to the 


.  heutenany of the Tower to releaſe the priſoners. 


The lieutenant refuſed obedience. e lords 


4 


Theſe not being 


| 


A. 


— 


14 applied to the king, defiring kim to 
0 


ſending for the commons, he reproached 


putting an end to the ſeſſion, and accordin 


lieutenant for his contempt. Alarmed Katy by 
putes, and dreading the conſequences they Gil. 
occaſion, the king came to the houfe of MET BY 
for carry ing their differences to. ſuch 9 <4 
length, told them, he found there. was ng 8 0 
of preſerving the peace of the kingdom, but b 
rogued the parliament to the month of 4 105 
On the thirteenth, the king opened the lten, 
ſeſſion of this parliament, with a very ſhort ſpeech, 
in which, after recommending union and harm | 
to both houſes, and the intereſt of the church 9. 
England, he demanded a ſupply ſufficient for build | 
ing a number of new ſhips, and liquidating the 4g 
ticipation of his revenue. The commons abo. 
lutely. refuſed to grant any money for Paying of 
the debts of the crown ; but voted three hundred 
thouſand pounds for defraying the expence of byilq. 
ing twenty ſhips of war; and appropriating the 
tonnage and poundage to the ſupport of the nayy 
Theſe votes being paſſed, they took into conſidera. 
tion, the difadvantages the nation lay under 
with regard to the trade of France; and it an. 
\ peared that the filk and linen manufactures mg 
| annually imported from France, amounted to aboye 
eight hundied thouſand pounds: and that the ma. 
nufactures of wool and filk exported to I'rance, did 
not amount to eighty-five thouſand pounds; while 
all the other commodities of the manufacture of 
England, 'exportcd- to France, did not amount to 
ninety thouland pounds. Whereas, the wines, 
brandies, and other commodities of the produce and 
manufacture of France imported hither, amounted 
to above three hundred thouſand pounds, excluſive 
of an incredible ſum paid for toys, point lace, &c. 


-_ 


So that our imports exceeded our exports thither, 


at leaſt a million ſterling, annually. The commons 
now thought it neceſſary to ſet, a diſtinguiſhing | 


mark on all ſ uch of their members, who, preferring 
their own private intereſt to the public, had fold 


themſelves as penſioners to the court; and were ready 

on any occaſion, to throw their votes into the ſcale 
of miniſterial influence. With this view, the houſe 
prepared a declaration or teſt for every member to 
take, by which they proteſted before God and that 


' aſſembly, that they had not, either directly or in- 


directly, recetved any ſum, gratuity, place, or pen- 
ſton ; or the promiſe of any, from the court or any 
foreign miniſter, ſince the firſt of January, 1672, 


except what they then delivered in writing to the 


| houſe; nor did they know of any ſuit, gift, grant or 
' promiſe, but what they had declared in writing; 
nor given a vote in parliament for any reward ot 
; promiſe whatſoeyes. At the lame time the duke ol 
uckingham propoſed in the houſe of peers, a bill 


| r the caſe of the proteſtant diſſenters: but this, 


and all the other bills were ſuſpended, by a, revival 
of the diſpute between the two houſes with regard 


| to. the cale of Shirley, and Fagg. The commons 


| were.as reſolute as ever in ſupporting their preju- 
dices. The earl of Shaftſbury, who ever ſihce his 
_ defection from the court had acted the part of an 
| incendiary between the king and the parliament, en- 
| deavoured to ſpirit up the houſe of peers, by 3 
violent ſpeech, which had ſuch an effect on his au- 
ditors, that it was moved to addrefs his majeſty, to 
| diſſolve the preſent parliament. The motion was, 
| however, carried in the negative, though, by only a 


| majarity of two votes. The king now, proroguc 


the parliament for fifteen months, perceiving chat 
no buſineſs could be done while the diviſions ſubſiſt- 


ed between the two houſes. 


, . 


During the laft campaign, the fuc- \,* # 5 
ceſles of the allies had been conſidera- A. D. 2670 


| ble, yet the Spaniards and Imperialiſts well knew that 
France was not ſufficiently humbled, nor willin 


| , 


to 
ſubmit to the terms they were deſirous of * 
i 1 oe | 
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u n her. , | | | 7 | 
ences at Nimeguen. The Spaniſh towns, 
Wn and ſtill 7365 defended; made but 
uw {ceble oppoſition to Lewis, who, by laying up 
ma azines during x bes h | | 
the field early in the ſpring, before t c neceſſary 
cunntity of forage could be found in the open 
1 try. In the month of April he laid ſiege to 
8228 and, after four days, took it by ſtorm. 


Having ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege Bou. [ 


beine, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he poſted 
dimſelk ſo. advantageouſly. with his main army, as to 
hinder the confederates from relieving the place, 


> ld ts. 


except by fighting with the greateſt diſadvantage. || 


In ſpite of all rhe diffculties of the ſeaſon, and 
the want of proviſions, the prince of Orange came 
in fight of the French army ; but his inguſtry ſerved 
no other purpoſe than to render him a ſpectator of 
the ſurrender of Bouchaine: Both armies ſtood in | 
awe of each other, and were equally unwilling to | 
hazard an action which might be attended with the 
moſt important conſequences. Lewis, though not 
deficient in perſonal courage, was very little enter- 


* PID 


prizing in the field; and being reſolved to reſt con- 


rented with the advantages he had acquired, he left 
the command of his army to marſhal Schomberg, 
and retired himſelf to Verſailles. He was no ſooner 
departed than the prince of Orange laid ſiege to 
Maeſtricht; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, he was obliged, on the approach of Schom- 
berg, to raiſe the ſiege. Though the prince was 
incapable of yielding to adverſity, or bending un- 
der misfortunes; yet he began to foreſee, that by 
the negligence and errors of his allies, the war in 
Flanders: muſt neceſſarily have a very unfortunate 
iſſue, On the Upper Rhine, Philipſburgh was 
taken by the Imperialiſts: in Pomerania, the 
Swedes were ſo unfucceſsful againſt the Danes and 
Brandenburgers, that they ſeemed: tòô be loſing 
apuce all thoſe poſſeſſions, . which, by valour and 
od fortune they had acquired in Germany, 
Near the end of the campaign, the congreſs at 


a 


tiaries of the emperor and Spain, at laſt appeared. 
The Dutch had threatened, if they delayed any 
longer, they would proceed to a ſeparate treaty with 
Frances. In the conferences and negociations, the 
diſpoſitions of the different parties became every 
dy more apparent. The States. general, loaded 
with debts, and harraſſed with taxes, were deſirous 
of putting a period to a. war, in which, befides 
the inconveniences attending all leagues, the weak 
nels of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays of 
ide Germans, prognoſticated nothing bit diſgrace 
and misfortunes. Commerce. languiſhed';. and, 
what gave them till greater anxiety; the trade of 
England, by reaſon of her - neutrality, flouriſhed 
extremely, and they were apprehenſive, that ad- 
Yantages once loſt, would never be thoroughly 


regained. They had themſclves no farther motives | 


for continuing the war, than to procure a good 
frontier to Flanders. .. Gratitude to their allies, 


however, {till induced them to try, whether another | 


campaign might procure a peace, which muſt 


give general ſatisfa&tion. The prince of Orange, 


molity- againſt France, endeavbured to keep the 
States ſteady to this reſolution. The Spaniards 
were diſtracted. between the parties of the queen- 
regent and Don John, natural brother to their 
Joung foyereign. Though unable of themſelves 
to defend Flanders, they were determined not to 
conclude a peace which would leave that country 


expoſed to every aſſault or inroad ; and while they | 


made the- moſt magnificent promiſes to the States, 
their real truſt was in the protection of England, 

faw- that if England was once ſubdued by: 
France, the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a 


the winter, was enabled to take | 


* e * 
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Accordingly no progreſs was made in 11 


| t — AE aac 1 eee 
by fubmiſſion, to ward off that deſtruction; to 
which a war, in the very heart of the ſtate, muſt 
neceſſarily expoſe them. They were perſuaded 


that Lewis, ſenſible how much greater advantages 


he might reap from the alliance, than from the 
ſubjection of the republic, which mult ſeatter the 


| people, and depreſs, if not annihilate its com- 


merce, would be contented with very moderate 
conditions, and turn his arms againſt his other 
neighbours. ' They therefore thought it impoſſible 
but the Engliſh | parliament, foreſeeing 'theſe ob... 


| vious conſequences, muſt, at laſt, force the king 

to take part in che affairs of the contineWt; | i + 
which their, intereſts were ſo deeply concerned, 

they even truſted that Charles himſelf, from the 


approach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, 
and ſacrifice the favour of France, to'the ſafety of 
his own kingdoms., Charles, however, found him- 
ſelf ſo entangled in ſuch oppofite motives and en. 
gagements, that he was totally embarraſſed; he. 
wanted patience to weigh and unravel the former; 


and reſolution to break the latter. On one hand 


he always regarded this alliance with France as 
a ſure reſource in caſe of any commotions among 


| his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes he had 
formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the 
f that nation alone he could 


religion, it was fro | 
expect aſſiſtance, . He dreaded leſt the parliament 
ſhould treat him as they had formerly done his 
father: and after they had engaged him in a war 
on the continent, ſhould take advantage of his 


| neceſſities, and make him purchaſe his ſupplies 'by 


_ miniſters. 


Europe, to take part with the allies. 


applied to its proper purpoſe. 


the fifteenth of February, the king * 


- Power, muſt fall into dependence, and endeavour, [ 


— 


ſacrificing his prerogatives, and abandoning his 
On the other hand, the cries of his 
people and parliament, ſeconded by Danby; Ar- 
lington, and moſt of his miniſters, ineited him, in 
order to correct the unequal balance of power in 


The parliament having met on 15.3 


677 
profeſſed his readineſs to give all poſſible ſecurity 


| and ſupport to the proteſtant religion, and the 
Nimeguen was pretty full, and the e e | 


liberties. and properties of his ſubjects. He made 
the cuſtomary declaration of his neceſſities; and 
begged, and was granted, a ſupply for the navy. 
Their proceedings ſeemed likely to be interrupted 
by a declaration againſt the legality of their meet- 
ing. By a ſtatute of Edward III. it was enadted; 
that parliaments ſhould be ſummoned once a year; 
or oftener, as occaſion ſhould require. The laſt 


prorogation had been more than a year; and being 


therefore conſidered as illegal, it was ſuppoſed 
to be equal to a diſſolution. This objection had 
ſo much weight, that Shafteſbury, Wharton; 
Buckingham, and Saliſbury, zealoufly contended 
in the houſe of peers, that the parliament was il- 


legal, and that in conſequence there could be 


no validity in its 5 In conſequence of 
this refractory behaviour, they were committed to 
the Tower during the pleaſure of the king. ' Bucks 


ingham, Saliſbury, and Wharton, making ſome 


conceſſions, they were reſtored to liberty; but 
Shafteſbury, being ambitious of popularity, had 


| recourſe to the law for redreſs. Being condemned 
by the judges, he ſaw no probability of obtaining 
urged by motives of honour, ambition, and ani- II hi 
to which 


his freedom, but by mak ing proper conceſſions: 
e at length ſubmitted, after being a 
year impribned. The: commons were careful that 


the ſum of five hundred and eighty thouſand 


pounds, which they had lately | Aron ſhould' be 

In order io gratify 
the king, they voted à continuation of the addi. 
tional exciſe for the ſpace of three years; and 
there Was now every appearance of a perfect una- 


| nimity between the king and the parliament. In 


the ſpring, the king of France inveſted Valen- 
ciennes, Which, in a' ſew days, he fubdued by 


| affault. He then inveſted; Cambray and St. Omers. 
The prince of Orange collected 


an army, and 


1 | march 


nn | 
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matched to the relief of the latter place, and the || in lieu thereof, Charles conſented to accept of tue 
duke of Orleans and marſhal Luxemburgh were millions of. livres, at the inſtigation of the French 
detached to oppoſe him. By an artful manceuvre || miniſter at London. „„ 


of the marſhal,, the prince was ſurprized and de- 
ſested; apd both Cambray and St. Omers were 
in 4 ſhort time conquered, Theſe important 


' events. engroſfed the attention of parliament, who, | 
alarmed. at the rapid progreſs. of the arms of 


France, preſented an addreſs to the king, repre- 


ſenting the danger that threatened the kingdom, 
and ſoliciting that he would purſue meaſures for 


the ſecurity of his own dominions, and the Spaniſh 
Netherlands. In his reply to this addreſs, Charles 


complained of their having infringed upon his 


prerogative, by inſiſting on his Engaging in alliance 
with any power whatever; and he prorogued the 
parliament to the tenth of July. | . 
Sir William Temple now prevailed upon the 
carl of Danby. to propoſe a matrimonial alliance 
between the prince of Orange and the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of York. By 
the expreſs order of the king, Mary and her ſiſter 
Anne, had been educated. according to the prin- 
_ Ciples of the opens religion; and thg. proſpect 
of the match appeared to be perfectly agrecable 
to the princeſs, - Upon the concluſion of the cam- 
paign, the prince obtained permiſſion to depart for 
England, -and on' his arrival he demanded Mary 
in marriage: but the duke of ; York, who. was 
averle to the propoſed alliance, treated him with 
gre:t diſreſpect. But the king , expreſſed himſelf 
deſirous of concluding terms of pacification pre- 
vious to his conſenting. to the marriage, The 
prince objected to this, declaring that he would 
nat treat of peace till after the ſolemnization of the 
nuptials. The King finding him reſolute in his 
purpoſe, acceded thereto; and the marriage arti- 
cles were immediately drawn, according to which 
it was ſtipulated, that the portion of the princeſs 
ſhould be forty . thouſand pounds. The marriage 
was foleninized on the fourth of November; and 
on this occaſion there were great rejoicings among 
all ranks! of penple. Both Charles and the prince 
how directed their attention to the eee rag 
of the propoſed plan of pacification. It was agreed 
that the King of France ſhould reſtore all he had 
obtained from the emperot and the duke of Lor- 
wine; that there ſhould be 'a mutual reſtitution 
between France and Holland; and that Spain 


ſhould be re.eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of the 


Netherlands, formerly annexed to the ſovereignty 
of that kingdom, Charles undertook to prevail 
bpon the French monarch to agree to theſe con- 
dations';/ and the prince engaged to obtain the 
vohcurrence of the States,general. Having re- 
ceived the ftrongeſt | aſſurances from Charles that 
he would not abandon this plan, the prince, ac- 
evinpanied by his bride, embarked for | Holland. 
M. de Duras, afterwards earl of Feverſham, made 
u notification of the above agreement to the king 
of France: who; though averſe to the terms of 
accommodation, received the intelligence with ap- 
arent indifference. He obſerved, however, that 
ngland had ver to command a peace; but 
that he conſidered; it extremely ſevere upon him 
to be compelled to ſurrender thoſe poſſeſſions in 
Flanders, in fortifying - which: he had expended 
large ſums ; he hoped, therefore, that a few towns 
would. not-create n diſagreement between the king 
of England and himſelf and he concluded with 
fiiying, he would inſtruct his ambaſſadors at London 
to treat on the ſubject. ' The king now ſet on foot 
à negociation of 'a very different nature, in which, 
nat withſtanding all the remonſtrances of parlia- 
nfent,. he engaged not to declare in favour of the 
allies.. Iwo hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
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during the continuance of, the war, were de- 


manded by the Engliſh 'ambaſſadors 


OY 3 - 


at Paris; but, 


In January the parliament met again, . | 
when the king informed them that he A. D. 1678, 
had concluded an alliance with the Dutch; and | 
the ſame time obſerved, that unleſs an army of tir 
ty thouſand men was maintained, and ninety thi.” 
of war were kept in commiſſion, the nation could 
not be deemed to be in a ſtate of ſecurity, After 
mentioning the marriage of his niece with the prince 


1] of Orange, he requeſted a ſupply proportioned to 


the exigencies of government, But the palia. 
ment, not ſatisfied with the conduct of Charles 
petitioned, that he would not engage in any treaty | 
with France, till that kingdom ſhould be reduced 
to a ſituatibn equal to that in which ſhe way 


| when the peace of the Pyrenees was concluded: 
| informing him, that when | he ſhould be pleased 


to communicate to them the nature of his alliance, 
they would enable him to ſupport hoſtilities yith 
vigour, or to conclude peace on honourable and 
advantageous terms. In the interim, the king of 
France reduced Ghent and Ypres, which ſo alarmed 
the ſtates of Holland, that they determined to con. 
clude a ſeparate peace. Availing himſelf of the 
advantages he had gained over England, Lewis 
inſiſted. upon terms very different from thoſe 
which, as the ground of a paciſication, he had be. 
fore accepted. 1 . 
Ihe king ſent his chancellor to requeſt the advice 
of the two houſes of parliament, as to the meaſures 
that would be moſt eligible for him to purſue, 
The commons ſtrongly recommended him to de. 
clare war againſt France, and voted that the al- 
liance with Holland had no conſiderable tendency 
towards the national ſafety. They afterwards re: 
queſted, that he would pay more than his cuſto- 
mary attention to their addreſſes, and that he 


would remove the duke of Lauderdale from his 


councils. | The king pretended to be aſtoniſhed at 
this procedure of parliament, and refuſed at that 
time to give any anſwer to their requeſt. At the 


ſame time, orders were iſſued for collecting an 


army of thirty thouſand men; and the recruiters 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that the troops were raiſed in 
ſix weeks. The duke of Monmouth, with an 
army of three thouſand men, was ſent to Oſtend; 
ſome regiments in the ſervice of France were re. 
called; a powerful fleet was equipped with all 
poſſible expedition; and every neceſſary meaſure 
was taken for commencing hoſtilities againſt France. 
Through the agency of their ambaffadors at the 
court of England, the States-general averred, that 
it Charles would immediately declare war againſt 
France, they would violate their treaty with, and 


act vigorouſly againſt that power. Charles replied, 


that ſince the States had declared ithemſelves ready 
to comply with the conditions preſeribed by the 
court of France, and Lewis had propoſed to pur- 
chaſe /a peace, he conceived that he ſhould be 


juſtiſiable in accepting the gratuity. He even 
| .requeſted Sir William Temple to treat with the 


French ambaſſador on this ſubject; but he de- 
clined taking any part in a negociation of ſo ſcans 
dalous a nature. Other perſons, however, were 
ſoon found, who engaged in this bufineſs without 
reluctance, and the ſum was agreed dn. Alter 
this, the French miniſter informed his majeſty, the 
money would not be paid but on the condition-of 
his binding himſelf in a ſecret article, that the 
forces in his three kingdoms ſhould not excced 


| eight thouland men. Hereupon the king ex- 


claimed, „ Cod's fin does my brother of France 
think to. ſerve me thus? Are all his promiſes 16 
make me abſolute maſter. of my ſubjects come 
to this? Or does he think it a thing to be done 
with eight thouſand men?“ Charles could — 0 
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0 "at this. time, Pmpire, of de kings of Eu- J that Charles Stuart wWas tor a lawful king, nor the 85 
e if his ambition reached fo. far, or that he 


ha j formed any. ideas of impor tance, the Nc 


jon of which he could have performed with 12 | 
ton 57 W . 2 e e 


cility. 


In May the parliament. met, and Charles ac- 


ainted. the houſes, that. the French king had | 


offered à truce: till the twenty-ſecond of July, 


id it would be highly imprudent to dif and | 
W yl after the expiration of that term; 


commons voted, that all the troops levied 
der ſhould be diſcharged. In June 


the king. told his parliament, that France, Spain, 


and Holland, were on the point of concluding: a 


ce, and therefore it would be neceſſary to keep | 


a powerful fleet at ſea, He begged an augmen- 
tation of three hundred thouſand pounds to his 
revenue, fifty thouſand pounds of which to be 
annually appropriated to the ſupport of the fleet 
and arcillery ; he: likewiſe deſired the houſe te 
conſider, that his honour was engaged for | the 
ayment of the fortune of the princeſs of Orange, 


the half of which. was due, and had been de- 


manded by the prince, The commons refuſed to 
comply with the king's requeſt ſor the increaſe of 
his revenue, but granted fix thouſand pounds for 
paying: what was due to the army, that it might be 
diſbanded, as there was no proſpect of its being ad- 
vantageouſly employed againſt France. On the fif- 
teenth of July an act was paſſed, decreeing, that in 
future the dead ſhould be buried in woollen; a law 
wiſely intended for the benefit of that manufacture. 
This being done, the parliament was prorogued. 


By this time all differences were accommodated be- 


tween France and Spain, and throughout Europe 

there was every appearance of a general peace. 
At this time a very extraordinary affair engaged 

the attention of the whole kingdom. One Kirby, 

| at the inſtigation of Dr. Iſrael Tongue, a clergy- 
man of London, on the twelfth of Auguſt, ap- 


toaching his majeſty in St. James's- park, ſaid to 


im, „ Sir, keep within your company; your 
enemies have a deſign upon your b. The 
king deſired Kirby to bring Tongue to him at 
eight o'clock that evening. He was accordingly 
Introduced to his majeſty, with a bundle of papers 
relating to this conſpiracy, and referred to | lord 


treaſurer Danby. He ſaid, that the papers were | 


thruſt under his door without his knowledge: but 
unagined, that it was done by a perſon who had 


often entertained; him with ſtories: of the like 
nature. The improbability of the ſtory induced 
his majeſty to look upon the whole as à fiction, 


and he requeſted that it might be kept a ſecret; in 
fear of the conſequences it might produce among 
his ſubjects. In order to clear the jeſuits from all 
icing of being concerned in this affair, the 
duke of York inſiſted on a proper enquiry being 


made before the privy-council. Kirby and Tongue | 


vere now fent for, the latter of whom declared, 
that he received his intelligence from one Titus 
Oates, . who had been Dea clergyman of the 
church of England, had afterwards embraced the 
catholic religion, lived ſome time in the Engliſh 
ſeminary at St. Omers, had been ſent from thence 
on an errand to Spain, had finally abjuted the 
Komiſh faith, and lately arrived in his native 
country, The ſubſtance: of Oates's evidence, us 

delivered before the council, was, © That he had 
een employed by ſeveral. jeſuits to carry letters 
to father Suima, an Iriſh jeſuit. at Madrid; that in 
the courſe. of his journey  thither, he bad broke 
open letters, and diſcovered a deſign of exciting a 
rebellion. in Scotland: that he ſaw ſeveral Enpliſh 
ſtudents at Valladolid, who were obliged by the 
Jeluits of the college to renounce their allegiance 
_ © the king of Great Britain; that one of then; 


in N 55 to the ſtudents, preſumed to affirm, 


/ 
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|| ward of five hundred 


ſon of Oharles the Firſt, but of a black Scotch- 

man; that open his return to England, where he. 
made farther diſcoveries, he was ſent to St. Omers, 

with other letters to the fame purport as the 

4 former; that in April he“ came over from St. 
Omers with Teveral jeſuits, to aſſiſt at the grand 

conſult which was held by about fifty jeſuits at che 

White-Horſe tavern in the Strand, where they 

| ſigned; an agreement to kül the king; that in 

June following he became privy to the treaty with 
Wakeman, the "queen's phyſician; to poiſon, and 

Grove and Pickering to ſhoot his majeſty; that he 

heard a jeſuit aſſert in a ſermon, * that proteſtant 

and other heretical princes wete, 19% 12 de- 

poſed; and that it was as lawful to deftroy them 

as Oliver Cromwell, or any other uſurper.“ This 

affair appeared of ſuch importance to the council, 

|. that they re-examined Tongue and Oates, and 

| employed the latter to ſeize the perſons and papers 

of the ſuppoſed conſpirators; the council likęewiſe 

fat twice a weck to obtain all the evidence poſſible, 

In conſequence of Oates's depoſition, Sir George 

Wakeman, Edward Coleman, ſecretaty to the duke 

of York, with eight prieſts and jefuits, were taken 

into cuſtody, which induced the public in general 

to believe, that the catholics were the (contrivers 

| of the plot; and in this belief they were con= 

| firmed by a circumſtance that happened but a few 

| days afterwards, and which is very curious in all 

| its particulars, Sir Edtnundbury Godfrey, a juftice 
of che peace, who had taken 'Oates's' depoſition, - 

having been miſfing for a few days, was found 

murdered in a ditch bet\yeen Pancras and Hamp- 

ſtead. The coroner's' jury ſat on the body, and 

gave in a verdict of Wilful murder by perſons 

unknown,” The King itnmediately red a re- 

N anne with a free pardon, 

to any one who world" difcover the murderers. 

In the mean time che Hbuſe of peers informed the 

commons of what they had learnt reſpectin 

] the plot, and both houſes ſar till night on ſeveral 

days to examine evidence. Oates "they recom- 

mended to the king ;' aſſigned him à guard for 

the protection of his" perſon; and accommodated 

him with a penſion of twelve hundred pounds. 

| Immediately a bill was . into the houſe of 
commons, to expel all opith recuſants. from the 

| kingdom ; and after ates” had been examined 

| feveral hours before both houfes, they voted, 

| © That the lords and commons ate of ile 

that there hath been, and Mill is, a damgable and 

bellich plot, cohtrived and, cartied on by popiſh 
recuſants, for affaſſinating and mu rdering the king, 

| for ſubverting the government, and Hap, pk 

and deſtroying the ptoteſtant religion.“ Many 

| Perſons againſt"whot Oites had yorn, were now 
apprehended by order of the houfe of commons; 

and ameng the reft, the lords Powis, Stafford, 

Arundel of Wardour, Petre, and” Bellaſis, were 

committed to the Tower, on a charge of hig 


the exiſtence of the plot, ſwore, that two jeſults, 
hamed' Walſh and le Phaite, Tho, be laid, Were 
concerned in the müfder of God bad tald 
bim the nkmes of the tobledial who had keien ud 
arms, and of Prepatatlons that Veit -making, in 
Flanders and Spam, He averred,” that, all the 
catholies of diſtinckien wete apptized of the: plot, 
and ready to concht in cattying it into exe- 
| curion; and that „ hitm{rlt” being well as 
quainted with all ' the publie apd private roads 
in Englahd and Wales, was appointed to catry in- 


Nn 3 VVV 
Seeing the depofitions of Oates were in ſome de- 
gree confirmed, the public diſſatisfaction arolt.to 


1 6 K ; __ Ming 


* 


treaſon. William Bedloe being examined to prove 


ſtructions and intelligence from one army to the 


vel a height, that the king was undet'a hecefſity.of = 
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u NEW ANU COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


iſſuing a proclamation, directing that popiſh recu- 
ſants ſhould not go to a greater diſtance than five 


miles from their own houſes ; at the ſame time | 


another proclamation was . publiſhed, “ Offering 
a reward to any one who ſhould diſcover or appre- 
hend a Romiſh prieſt or jeſuit;“ and the king 
ave his aſſent to the bill for diſqualifying papiſts 

| A ſitting in parliament. Coleman, xhe duke of 

- York's ſecretary, having been executed on the 
evidence of Oates and Bedloe, the other partſes 
, were ſoon afterwards brought to trial. In De- 
cember, two prieſts, named Ireland and Pickering, 
with Grove, a lay-brother, Whitebread, /provin- 
cial of the jeſuits, with Fenwick, a member of 
the ſame ſociety, were brought to trial at the Old 
Bailey, when the two latter were diſmiſſed. for the 
preſent in defect of evidence, and the others tried, 
convicted, and hanged, drawn and quartered, ' , 
en One Miles Prance, a catholic, hav- 

Be ing been taken into cuſtody on ſuſ- 
icion of having, been concerned in the murder of 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, was carried before the 
committee of the houſe of lords, to whom he 
made the moſt ſolemn declaration of his inno- 
cence; but Bedloe affirming. that he was one of 
the men. he ſaw. in Somerſet-gardens with the 
dead body, he was immediately conveyed to'New- 
gate, and confined in the condemned hole. Be- 
ing carried before the earl of Shafteſbury, he dil- 
covered ſome particulars, and promiſed. to make 
a more full confeſſion; if he could be aſſured of 


4 © 


exening; as he was retyrningr home by the water- 
ly, and Berry, another 


Soho-fields; where Hill waited with a horſe, upon 
which it was mounted before him, and that they 
left it in, a ditch near, Primroſe-hill, A trial fol- 
lowed this depoſition, and Green, Hill, and Berry, 
were convicted, W ſeveral of the witneſſes 
cn cach other ; and it remains 

his day a doubt, whether the parties were guilty 
of the crime for, which they ſuffered. The duke of 

York now retired to Bruſſels with. the princeſs, in 

conſequence of a written order which he receiv- 

„ ar bt ban gee 

.- ne 3 having met, the king was ear- 
neſtly deſirous that Sir Thomas Meers might be 
elected ſpeaker ; but the houſe re- choſe Seymour, 
whom the king fefuſed to approve, and com- 
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Choice. This produced a violent co 


obliged to aſſign any reaſon for, ſo doing. 


the government.“ In this vote the peers 
curred with the commons, and a day was ap 


obedience to the orders he had received; but he 


withſtanding the royal interpoſition in his favour; 


- pave the way for ſlavery; but in Scotland ſlavery 


ſurrender within a certain day, on pain of being 
| proceeded againſt 'by an act "of 'attainider: The 


being thus critically; ſituated; the king aſked the 


country party, as the king did not honour him with 


| alteration in the miniſtry; they paſſed/ an unatt- 
mous vote, that The: duke of York,” being 3 


| was the chief encouragement to the deſigns and 


liament, importing, that The death of: a king, 


but pious and learned proteſtunts; that no members 
| of the privy- council, or zudges, ſhould be ap- 
pointed or diſplaced, but by the authority of par- 


his office, but by order of parliament.“ The 


manded that the commons ſhould: make 1 l 


3 ſiſt d that he K We at Melt, the 
commons 1hnned that the King's approbation 151 


matter of mere form; andethe king maintaining: 
that, as he had, the power of rejecting, he Was 15 
1 the affair was compromiſed by the elec; 

of Mr. Gregory, a gentleman of the law, to er 
the king made no objection, Articles Ay wg 
peachment were now prepared againſt lord Danby. 
and Tongue, ' Oates, Bedloe, and Everarg (a nen 
witneſs} were ſummoned to the bar of the houſe 
ta give evidence: reſpecting the plot. A yg 
paſſed, * That an horrible conſpiracy bad been 
contrived: and carried on for aſſaſſinating the Kino 
deſtroying: the proteſtant religion, and lubventin 


Con. 
point. 
Chafles 
„our ok 
voted in 


ed for public taſting and humiliation, 
was urgent with the houſe of lords in fa 
the earl of Danby, u ho, he alledged, had 


promiſed that he would remove him {rom his 
preſence, and deprive him of all his employments, 
in order to give their  tordſhips' ſatisfaction: bid 
the oppoſition againſt Danby was very violent, hot. 


Lord Shafteſbury reviled the- adminiſtration in the 
moſt, pointed terms, affirming, among other things, 


that, „ In England popery would firſt enter, to 


had entered, and popery would foltow.“ | Aﬀer « 
much debate a bill was paſſed, to oblige Danby to 


earl was committed .priſoner to the Tower, on his 
ſurrender to the uſher of the blackzrod. Affllirs 


opinion of Sir William Temple, Who adviſcd him 
to admit into his council the leading men in (the. 
oppoſition: whereupon the earl of Eſſex was 
created lord treaſurer in the roomof Danby; lord 
Sunderland was made ſecretary of ſtate; lord Hali- 
fax was ſworn of the privy<council; and theſe noble- 
men, with Sir William Temple, were conſulted'on 
all buſineſs of importance, Shafteſbury, though pre- 
ſident of the council, adhered to what was called the 


his | confidence. ' Ihe people in generaliwere great- 
ly- elevated, in the hope and expectation that this 
change of men would naturally induce a change of 
meaſures; but the commons did not ſee things in 
ſo flattering: a light; and notwithſtanding the late 


catholic; and the preſumptive heir to the crown, 


plots of the papiſts againſt the king, and the pro- 
%%% VJ 

It was now generally ſuppoſed that a bill would 
be framed for excluding the duke of Vork from 
the ſucceſſion; and the king, in order to prevent 


ſuch a meaſure, made ſome propoſitions to par- 


if his ſucceſſor vas a catholic, ſhould: not diſſolve 1 
the parliament : that during the u hole coufſe of 
his reign, he ſhould not be allowed to confer ec- 
cleſiaſtical beneſices, or ſpiritual offices, upon any 


liament';. that all juſtices of the 12755 mould be 
proteſtants; and that with regard to the militia, 
no lieutenant of a county ſhould be deprived 


commons, diſſatisfied: with this offer, proceeded 
with au bill to preveſit. the danger that might 
ariſe from popery, as well in the teign of Charles, 


"I. 


* 
an" 


770. his! ſucceſſor. They likewiſe ordered in 
a_ bill, fo 


ſhould accept of any employment under the crown. 


« ames, 
ſnould be 


zngland, { don 
7 or reſignation of the king, the ſovereignty of 


exerciſed" by 
theſe gominons, he fnould be | deemed 


ſhould be puniſhed as rebels and traitors.“ A 
this Important bill, which immediately paſſed the 
houſe of commons. The houſe; then proceeded to 


from the court, eighteen of whom were diſcovered. 
The ſtanding army and the guards were voted to 
be illegal; and that great bulwark of Engliſh free 
dom; the Habeas Corpus Act, was now brought 
in, whereby it was enacted, that the- judges, under 
ſevere penalties, ſhould. grant writs, at the re; 
quiſition of priſoners, authorizing. the gaolers to 
roduce them in court, and certify the cauſe of 
their impriſonment. : The king learning that the 
commons intended to draw up a remonſtrance 
reſpocting the redreſs of grievances, he prorogued 
the | parliament. from the twenty-ſeventh of May 


* 
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hy the evidence of Oates, Dugdale, 
Bedloe, the jeſuits, Whitebread, the provincial, 
Harcourt, Gavan, and Turner, were convicted; 
but ſentence was poſtponed till, after the trial of 
Langhorn the lawyer, whom -the ſame witneſſes 
had accuſed as a principal agent in the conſpiracy. 
Langhorn repreſented them as miſcreant infor- 
mers, who had received pardon and gratuities for 
betraying their fellow-ſubjects ; urging, therefore, 
that no credit ought to be given to their teſtimeny. 
However, ſentence. of death was pronounced againſt 
Langhorn, as well as the above- mentioned jeſuits; 
and to the laſt moment of their lives, they all 
ſolemnly declared themſelves to be innocent of 
the charges alledged againſt them. Whitebread 
in particular, renounced the maxim believed by 


election of new members, without the advice of 


j 


poſe and aſſaſſinate princes. On the eighteenth 
of June, Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyſi- 
clan, was brought for trial before chief juſtice 
Seroggs. On his firſt examination, Oates had 
declared that he knew nothing but from common 
report againſt Sir George; but he now depoſed 
that he had ſeen a letter written by him to Aſhby 
the jeſuit, adviſing him to uſe a milk diet and the 
waters at Bath, and intimating his approbation of 
the conſpiracy againſt the king and government. 
n his defence, Wakeman remarked on the in- 
conſitteney of the informer's allegations; and by 
the evidence of one of his own domeſtics, and an 
othecary at Bath, he proved that he did not 
write, but dictate the letter to Aſhby, and pointed 
out the abſurdity of preſcribing} together à milk 
diet and the uſe of the Bath waters: the evidence 
of Bedloe alſo being deliyered with prevarication 
and inconſiſtenty, Wakeman was acquitted, as 
vere two Benedicti | 
on ſimilar accuſations. On the trial of the above 
Perſons, the chief juſtice conducted himſelf with a 


Kane his character; the witneſſes accuſed him of 
dune 0 finding that their own credit was entirely 


. 


ad bill was introduced, importing, that 
Another ' duke» of Vork, Albany, and (Ulſter, 


jn ſuccelſion to the duke that all acts of royalty 


deemed treaſonable; that if he entered any of 
guilty! of 
high treaſon; and that all Who ſupported his title, 
majority of ſeventy- nine voices was in favour of 


an enquiry as to the members who received penftons * 


to the fourteenth of Auguſt. This parliament | 
was alterwards diſſolved, and writs iſſued for the 


Prance, and 


many of the jeſuits, that it was lawful to de- 


ine monks tried at the ſame time 


tee of moderation that reflected great honour 


_ 


| 
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parliament opened, when the king 


of men were ſeized with amazement, which wass 


mouth, in an unguarded tranſport, reproached the 


king with concealing from him the invitation he 
had given. 


Charles ordered him into baniſhment. 
Monmouth, in haughty terms, refuſed; obedience. 


But the next day the two dukes agreed, that in 


order to prevent civil diſtord, both ſhould retire 
abroad. Monmouth fixed his reſidence in Hol- 
land, where he profeſſed his attachment to the 
prince of Orange. The duke of Lork returned to 
Bruſſels; and in a few months after came to Eng- 
land, and then moved his court into Scotland. 
At this time what has been called the Meal-Tubs 
Plot, was contrived: between one Dangerfield, and a. 
woman named Collier. Dangerfield intimated, that 
a plan was in agitation to depoſe the king, and in- 
troduce a new form of government, and upon 
this information he was ſupplied with money, in 
order io encourage him to detect the conſpirators. 
Having concealed ſome papers of a ſeditious na- 
ture in the houſe of colonel Manſell, he con- 
ducted ſome officers of the cuſtoms to the; dwel- 
ling, where he pretended that they would diſ- 
cover a large quantity of ſmuggled goods, Upon 
the houſe being ſearched, the ſeditigus papers 
treacherouſly concealed there were, found; and 
upon the matter being inveſtigated in the council 
it was concluded, that they were forged: by Dan 
gerfjeld, who was ordered into cuſtody; and the 
houſe of his female accomplice, who practiſed 
midwifery for. a livelihood, being, ſearched, the 
written particulars of the whole conſpiracy were 


found concealed in a mealitub. Upon his exami+ 


nation, Dangerfield acknowledged, the forgery, aſs 
ſerting, at the ſame time, that the plot was gon- 
trived by the earl of Caſtlemain, the counteſs of 


- Powis, and the five, lords confined in{ithe Tower. 


The earl and the counteſs were committed tothe 
Tower. The information and the conſeſſion were 


utterly diſbelieved by the people in general: but 
the king countenanced the impoſture, He was 
nov repeatedly urged by the earls of H 


alifax and 
Eſſex, to aſſemble the parliament ;,. but as he re- 
fuſed to yield to their ſolicitations, Eſſex reſigned 


his treaſurex's ſtaff, which was given, to Laurence 
Hyde, who, with Sunderland and Godolphin, ob- 


tained a diſtinguiſhed place in the king's favour. 
Lord Ruſſel relinquiſhed his place at the council- 
board; Sir William Temple retired into the coun- 
try; and ſome expreſſions uſed by Shafteſbury, 
being interpreted as inſults to the king, he was 


diſmiſſed the council, where he was ſucceeded by 


the earl of Radnor. Shafteſbury, | exaſperated by 
his removal, prevailed upon the duke of Mon- 


mouth to return to England without the king's 


permiſſion; and accompanying him on a tour 
through many parts of the kingdom, procured ad- 
dreſſes from his friends and dependents, demand- 
ing a parliament to be immediately convened ; and 


ſuch a ſpirit, of diſcontent did he excite; againſt 


the government, that an inſurrection was naturally 


' dreaded;::: | 


In January the ſeſſton of the new A. D. 168 
repreſenting} to them that the ſtate of national 
| To affairs 
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Ppreſumptiob, inſiſted, that his | 
ire to Scotland, and there remain till the popular 


_ was oppo 
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affairs indiſpenſibly required an intermiſſion, pro- 
rbgued them to: the fifteenth of April. His ma- 
jelly then informed the council, that he had com- 


manded the duke of ' York: to return to court; ob- 


ſerving, that he concelved his preſence to be ne- 
ceſſary at a juncture when matters were under con- 
ſideratlon, in which his intereſt was materially con- 


cerned. In February the prince arrived in Eng- 


land; and the king received him in the moſt affec. 
tionate manner. The court. party now retorted upon 
their antagoniſts, by preſenting addreſſes to the 
king, wherein they expreſſed their abhorrence of 
the licentious proceedings of thoſe perſons who had 
preſumed to demand a parliament. Shafteſbury, 
who was conſidered as the leader of the country- 
party, determined to exert. his utmoſt endeavours 
to effect the deſtruction of the duke of York, and 
for this purpoſe. he ſtrenuguſly ſupported the you 
tenſions of the duke of Monmouth. le purſued 


every poſſible meaſure to acquire popularity, and 


cauſed a report to be circulated; purporting, that a 


marriage had been actually ſolemnized between the | 
_ King and Mrs. Waters, the duke of Monmouth's 
mother. Hereupon the king diſavowed in council, 


his having been either married or contracted to any 
but queen Catharine. 
Collier the midwife, were put on their trial, on the 
charge of having been concerned in the meal-rub 


plot ; but there being no evidence adduced to cri- 


minate them, they were acquitted ;' and the grand 
jury rejected the bill of indictment againft the 


counteſs of Powis. Bedloc, the informer, died in | 
Auguſt; but a ſhort time previous to his deceaſe, 
he declared that the queen and the duke of York 
Were the 


the principals in the defign of introducin 
the popiſh'religion, and that the evidence he ha 
advanced againſt the jeſuits, was, in every particu» 


har, ſtrictiy authentic. The oppoſition exerted | 


every effort to increaſe their popularity; and in this 
they were ſo daring, that the king, alarmed at their 
ther ſhould re- 


rumults ſhould ſubſide. His majeſty having 
afſured the duke, that he would never abandon 
his intereſts, he, though reluctantly, acquieſced in 
the royal command. When the parliament met, 
Charles informed them, that he had concluded an 
alliance with the court of Spain; and pledged his 
word, that he 'was heartily inclined to co-operate 
with them in all reaſonable meaſures for ſecuring the 
proteſtant religion againſt the innovations of po- 
pery ; he exhorted them to purſue the enquiry into 
the conſpiracy ; requeſted a ſubſidy for the ſupport 


of Tangier : and repreſented a ſtrict union between 


the parliament and himſelf, as the moſt certain 
means of promoting the public welfare. The 
commons now preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, 
requeſting him to remove Sir George Jefferies, 
recorder of London, and firſt judge of Chetter, from 
all public. employments. The lords Ruſſel and 
Capel enumerated the grievances of the nation, and 
were ſeconded by a great number of members, 
ſame of whom ſpoke of the duke of York in terms 
of great ſeverity. The houſe at length renewed 
the votes paſſed againſt him in a former parlia- 
ment; and lord Ruſſel moved for the appointment 


of a committee, to prepare a bill for excluding the 


duke of York from the ſueceſſion. This bill pro- 
duced violent debates among the commons. 


Thoſe who ſpoke: in favour of it were lord Ruſſel, 


Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir 
Henry Capel, Sir William Poulteney, colonel 
Titus, ! Th gry and Montague; and it 


ſtate ; Sir 5 Erneley, chancellor of the exche- 
r Sir William Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. 
IKE contended by the former party, that the 


king, lord and commons, were inveſted with ff 


The earl of Caſtlemain and | 


Sir Leoline | Jenkins, ſecretary of | 


| 


1 — 


\ Engliſh conſtitution ; that the lineal ſu 


| timacy of his connections with catholic 


part of | the 


0 
the throne had been legally ſet aſide; this 15 5 


pedient had been adopted when it had become“; 
diſpenſibly neceſſary, in conſequence of the dul 1 
zealous attachment to the popiſh religion, the 0 
rinces 
his arbitrary diſpoſition, whereby the: 5 5 
popery, the perſecution of the proteſtants hy 
numberleſs other dreadful calamities were to be a 
prehended. It was argued by the other Sg 
that the right of ſucceflion had never been == 
liſhed but by abſolute tyranny, or ſucceſsful ſur, 
pation; that unleſs the nation unanimouſly con. 
Eurred in deſiring a change, violent convulſions in | 
the ſtate muſt enſue; that a legiſlature which ge. 
viates from the fundamental rules of the conſtitu. 
tion, ſubvorts the principles of authority on which 
even itfelf is ſounded; and that ſince it was known 
that the king would not tamely rebnquiſh his right 
of ſucceſſion, it would be impolitic and dangerous 
to drive; him ta extremity. |. The bill, however 
aſſed. the commons by a conſiderable majority; 
t it had a very different reception in the upper 


ef to introduce alterations in any 


| houſe, where. the whole, bench of biſhops, except 


three, declared againſt it as a dangerous innova. 
tion; and, after a warm debate, which was con. 
tinued till eleven o'clock at night, it was rejected 
by a majority of thirty-three. This ſpirited con- 
duct of the lords, increaſed the diſguſt of the com. 
mons, Who, when the king ſent them à meſſage, 
requeſting that they would uſe diſpatch in the en. 
quiry relating to the conſpiracy, and proceed to the 
trial of the lords confined in the Tower, replied, 
that the delay was wholly occaſioned by the per. 
nicious councils of thoſe perſons, who had per- 
ſuaded his majeſty to diſſolve the late, and pro. 
rogue the preſent parliament. After this they pre- 
ſented: a remonſtrance to the king, wherein it was 
inſinuated, that his majeſty was himſelf concerned 
in the conſpiracy. for ruining the cauſe of the pro- 
teſtants;: and curſory remarks, added on the great 
danger to which this partiality to the papiſts expoſed 
„7 ß 
At this time the impeachment of the catholic lords 
in the tower was revived; and it was determined to 
make lord viſcount Stafford the firſt victim. The 
clamour and outrage of the populace during the trial 
were very violent. The priſoner, ancient, infirm, and 
of a narrow capacity, made a better defence'than was 
expected either by his friends or his enemies. He 
repreſented that during a courſe of forty years, from 
the very commencement: of the civil wars, he had 
maintained his loyalty. With a ſimplicity more per- 
fuaſive than the greateſt oratory, he made proteſta- 
tions of his innocence, and frequently expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe at the abſurdities, contradictions, and auda- 
city of his accuſers; yet, notwithſtanding the ſtrength 
of the evidence produced in his defence, he was con- 
victed of treaſon, upon the depoſitions of thoſe hirc- 
lings of a deſperate party, Dugdale, Oates, and Tu- 
berville, Hearing the verdict pronounced, he ex- 
claimed, “ God's holy name be praiſed.“ Being 
brought to the ſcaſtold on the twenty-ninth of De- 


» 


cember, in the maſt ſolemn manner he declared him- 


felf to be entire) innocent; and there was ſomething 
fo pathetic in the refignation of this unfortunate 
nobteman, that the populace enclaimed, “ We be⸗ 
lieve you, my lord! God bleſs you, my lord!“ Even 
the executioner was not proof againſt a ſympathi2- | 
ing ſorrow: he performed his affice with maniteſt 
heſication and telüctauce; and he was obſerved to 
| tremble when be held up the head, crying,“ This! 
the bead of a traitor.“ Not a ſign of aſſent was 


expreſſed among the numerous ſpectators. 2” 
died the earl of Stafford on the twenty-ninth o 
December; and this was / the laſt. blood! ſhed 
on account of à popiſh plot, which, betten 

3 Et ſounde 
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Top des in reality, or imagination, cannot be al- 
n, ere to ide bill ob ex 
A. D. 1681. cſuſion, requeſted of the commons 
that they would take under ſerious conſideration, 
1 5 on 0 al lo the ſtate of the nation. Pre- 
1 us to this a bill had paſſed both houſes, for ex- 
ph ting proteſtant nonconkormiſts from the penal- 
tis impoſed by an act in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth : but when the king came to the houſe of lords 
to give the royal aſſent, the bill had been conceal- 
ed by the clerk of the crown, in conſequence of his 
majeſty's orders. The commons now reſolved that 
the act of excluſion was the only ſulfictent ſecurity 
for the king's life, the proteſtant religion, and the 
fafety of the government ; that till the att was 
aſſed, they could not, without endangering, the 
ling life, and the eſtabliſhed religion, grant any 


further fupplies ; which meaſure, under the preſent . 


circumſtances, would be to betray the confidence 
repoled in them by their conſtituents ; that all thoſe 


who had adviſed his majeſty to reſiſt the bill of ex- 


cluſion, had given pernicious council, and were 
enemies to their king and country. A vote was 
alſo paſſed, purporting, that whoever ſhould lend 


money, or promote loans to his majeſty, upon the 


cuſtoms, exciſe, or any other taxes, or accept or pur- 
chaſe tallies, or anticipations upon any of his ma- 
jelty's revenues, ſhould be liable to proſecution, as 
an enemy to parliament. Having heard that the 
king had determined, rather than his brother ſhould 


ſuſtain any injury, to prorogue the parliament, the | 


houſe of commons voted, that whoever ſhould ad- 
viſe his majeſty to prorogue the parliament, ſhould 
be deemed a traitor to the crown of England, and a 
dependent upon, and a promoter of the interelts of 
the court of France. Exaſperated by theſe pro- 
ceedings, Charles diffolved the aſſembly, and at the 
ſame time convoked a new parliament to meet at 
Oxford on the twenty-firſt of March. . 
On the meeting of the parliament at Oxford, the 


members appeared in arms, and were attended by 


their friends and partizans, as if an immediate 
rupture had been expected. A number of horſemen 
ſurrounded the repreſentatives for London, ' wear- 
ing ribbons inferibed, « No popery, no flavery!“ 
Charles complained of the proceedings of the laſt 
bouſe of commons, and ſaid, that as he did-not 
mean © to exerciſe arbitrary power over others, ſo 
be would not ſuffer it to be exerciſed over him- 
ſelf.“ He expreffed his wiſhes, that moderation 
would be. ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe ani- 
mofities which had formerly prevailed, and that the 
coolneſs of deliberation would mark their conduct. 
lle laid, he was anxious, that all reaſonable fears 
reſpecting the poſſibility of a papiſt ſucceeding to 
the throne might be obviated, and declared his 
readineſs to agree to any ſcheme for veſting in pro- 
teſtant hands, the power of governing, during the 
life of any king profeſſing popery. The commons 
baving r le e ineir former ſpeaker, gave orders 
mat their votes, ſhould be daily printed, that the 
public might be informed of their proceedings; 
alter which they took the king's ſpeech into con- 
hderation, and deliberated on the expedients which 


his majeſty had offered in lieu of the bill of ex- 
cluſion, It was propoſed, that the duke ſhould be 
baniſhed during life, to the diſtance of ſive hundred 


ble methods for the ſecurity of the pro- 


miles from a y part of the Britiſh dominions ; that 


thi 


range; and ih caſe of her death, devolve to her 
lſter Anne: that ſhould the duke of York have a 
ſon, educated in the proteſtant religion, the ſaid 
Tcgent ſhould ad during his minority: that though 
the kingdom ſhould be governed in the name of 
James II. no man Should take arms for him, or by 


No, 46. 


the government ſhould be veſted in a regent ; that 
s office ſhould be conferred upon the princeſs of 
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virtue of his commiſſion, on pain of capital pu- 
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niſhment; and that thoſe ſhould incur the fame 
penalty, who fhould affirm that the fimple title of 


king takes away all defeAs mentioned in this 


act, or in any degree ciudes the obligation of it: 
that all officers civil and military, ſhould bind 
themſelves by oath to the obſervance of this 
ſtatute : that acts of the lame nature ſhould paſs 
in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland; that 


if the duke of York ſhould enter either of the 


three kingdoms, he ſhould be excluded, ipfo fatto, 
and the ſovereignty devolve on the regent; that 


| all papiſts of any confideration ſhould be baniſhed 


by name, and their children educated in the pro- 
teſtant religion. Theſe propoſals were rejefted by 
the commons, by whom the bill of exclufion was 
reſumed; and an order had been made for its be- 
ing read a ſecond time, when the king unexpetcted- 


iy diffolved the parliament, and went to Windſor 


whence he haſtened to London, where he publiſh. 


ed a proclamation, containing his reaſons for dif- 


folving both the laſt and preceding parliaments. 
The king received addreffes from every part of 
the kingdom, expreffive of loyalty, and applauſe of 
his conduct in diſſolving the parliament. Thus 
flattered, Charles became more arbitrary in bis 
proceedings. He looked on the earl of Shaftef.. 
bury as his greateſt enemy, and cauſed him to be 


| fent to the Tower on a charge of high treaſon: 


feveral other perfons who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves againft the meaſures of the court, were like- 
wiſe impriſoned. Titus Oates was diſcharged from 
his lodgings at Whitehall, by an order of council, 
and endeavours were uſed to make the whole 
popiſh plot a matter of ridicule. A bill of indidt- 
ment againſt Shafteibury was preferred to the grand 
jury of London, but it was thrown out, as the wit= 
neſſes examined were perſons of the moſt infamous 


characters, and ſwore to circumſtances altogether 


improbable. A draught of an affociation waz 
found among the earl's papers, but it was not of his 
writing; nor could it be proved that he had com- 
municated it to any perſon, or even ſignified his 


| approbation of it. On the bill being thrown out 


by the grand jury, bonfires were made, and there 
were the greateſt rejoicings throughout the city. 
The court- party obtained a conſiderable ſhare of 
influence in Scotland.. In July, the duke of York, 
as king's commiſſioner, aſſembled the parliament 
of that kingdom; and an att was paſſed, purport- 
ing, that the crown of Scotland had, according to 


the fundamental laws of the monarchy, regularly 


deſcended to the heir of blood, and that the eſta- 


bliſned mode of ſueceſſion could not admit of any 


alteration whatever, An add was alſo paſſed for 
impoſing a teſt-oath upon all perſons holding 
public employments, whereby they were to ac- 
knowledge the ſupremacy of the king, renounce 
the covenant, and eſpouſe the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience. The oath being tendered to the earl 
of Argyle, he ſaid he would adhere to, it as far ag 
it was conſiſtent with itſelf, and the ſafety of 'the 


proteſtant religion; deelaring at the fame time, that 


e did not mean to bind himſelf up from endea- 


| vouring, by fuch means as were conſiſtent with his 


loyalty, and the dictates of his conſcience, to effett- 


fach alterations as ſhould promiſe to be advan- 


tageous to the church or ſtate. In conſequence of 
this declaration, he was committed to pAſon, and 


| being brought to trial, was convicted of perjury, 


and ſentenced to ſuffer death, An order being 
given for execution to be ſuſpended till the king's 
further pleaſure ſhould be known, the earl effected 


an efcape, and took refuge under the protection of 


the States General. The adherents of the- duke 


pretended, that he entertained no deſign againſt the 


life of Argyle, bat was only deſirous of ſuppreſſing 
that extenſive hereditary juriſdiction by which he 
6 J. maintained 
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of his deſign. 
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maintained a dangerous authority in the Highlands. 
The king having conquered all oppoſition, the 


duke repaired to London, and obtained ſo great an 
influence over his brother, that he had attually. | 
under his direction the government of England, | 


Scotland, and Ireland, 


A. D. 4688.',, Scotland in the beginning of the 
year, and the veſſel in which he embarked, ſtriking 
on a ſand bank in the paſſage, was loſt, The duke 
ſaved himſelf in the long boat, with a few perſons, 


whom he named for admittance. Orr this occaſton | 


it is recorded to his eternal infamy, that he ſaved 
ſome "obſcure prieſts, and a number of favourite 
dogs, while many perſons of diſtinction were left 
to periſh, Diſguſted by the teſt-oath, the impoſi- 
tion of which was the cauſe of very ſevere op- 
pteffion, the people of Scotland reſolved to retire 
to ſome other country, where they might enjoy that 
liberty of conſcience which was denied them at 
home. In purſuance of this deſign, they diſpatched 


agents to London to treat with the proprietor of 


Carolina, on the ſubjett of their ſettling in that co- 
lony.' The duke being apprized of their intention, 


- found means to conciliate the affettions of the no- 


bility and clergy; and the latter wrote to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, highly extolling the equity 
and mildnefs of the duke's adminiſtration in ge- 


_neral, and in particular commending the pious zeal 


with which he endeavourcd to promote the intereſt 
of the church. The king having eſtabliſhed him- 
felf in the poſſeſſion of abfolute power, reſolved to 
humble the preſbyterians, and had recourſe to the 
moſt unjuſtiflable meafures for the accompliſhment 
The animoſity that had long pre- 
vailed betwcen the two parties, was increaſed to 
a violent and rancorous ated, the king deelared 
himſelf the head of a fadion. The independency 
of the city of London was ftill preſerved ; and the 
ſheriff had ſufficient inlluence over the grand jury, 
to protect the preſbyterians reſident in the metro- 
polis from oppreſſion. Charles contrived to at- 
tach'to his intereſt Sir John Moor, the lord mayor 
of London; and nominated two perſons for ſheriffs, 
who, he was conſcious, would prove fubſervient to 
the meaſures of adminiſtration; and a citizen. of 


equal pliancy was found to ſucceed Moor, upon the | 
So alarmed was the 


expiration of his mayoralty, 
carl of Shafteſbury by theſe circumſtances, that in 
order to provide for his perſonal ſafety, he preci- 
pitately retreated to Holland, and ſurvived only a 


few Mays after his arrival in the dominions of the 


States Ceneral. | 
tins The king apprehended a formidable 
As N. 400g: oppoſition at the approaching election, 
and that his meaſures would be annually conteſted 
in London, and all che other corporations under 
the influence of the preſbytery ; he therefore ſug- 
geſted means for eſtabliſhing deſpotic ſway over all 


the corporations of the kingdom.  The-firſt mea- 


{ure he adopted for this purpoſe, was the. iſſuing a 
writ of Quv warranio againſt the city 
which preſcribed an enquiry into the validity of the 
city charter, which he pretended had, in two in- 
ſtances, been forfeited, The firſt was, their having 
impoſed a toll for defraying the expence of rebuild- 
ing cheir magkets ; the other, their having in a late 
addreſs, reffeQed on the king and government, 
The cauſe being brought to trial in the court of 
King's Bench, the council in behalf of the city 
proved, that all corporations were inveſted with the 
er of eſtabliſhing bye- laws; that the people 
had an unalienable right to petition the ſovereign; 
that the addreſs contained no refleRion upon the 
king, though it conveyed a cenſure againſt thoſe 
pp) wa > (WH who had adviſed him to prorogue 
the parliament; and likewiſe inſiſted, that if the 
-magiſtrates. were guilty of the fats alledged againſt 


* „ 


The duke made another voyage | 


of London, 


mmm n * * 


| 


them, they were liable to puniſhment as individu. 
but that their delinquency could not be unde 
| q ae Not e underſtogy 

by the court, as a ground for annihilating the « 
poration, Cogent as theſe arguments were in 1 : 
vour of the city, the judges who were entire] _ 
der the influence of the miniſtry, decreed, 15 10 h 
privileges of the city were forfeited, and that the 
charter was now entirely at the dilpolal of the Tang 
but it was determined, that this judgment houl 
not be entered upon record, till his majeſty! plea 
ſure ſhould be known. A common council beine 
lummoned, the majority agreed quietly to ſubmi 
to the ſentence, before it ſhould be recorded \ 
and an addrels being preſented expreſſive of thei, 
acquieſcence, his majeſty propoſed to reſtore the 
charter on the, following conditions; That no 
mayor, or other ollicer of the corporation, ſhoulg 
exerciſe his authority, until his election ſhould be 
confirmed under the 1 5 ſign manual; that if hi; 
majeſty ſhould not approve of their choice of , 
mayor and ſherills, a new election ſhould take 
place; and provided the ſecond choice ſhould 
prove diſagrecable to the king, he ſhould have the 
power of appointing perſons to ſupply the vacant 
places; that the mayor and court of aldermen ſhould 
be empowered to diſplace any alderman, with the 
approbation of the king; that ſhould any alderman 
be deemed unqualified by the court of aldermen, 
the ward ſhould proceed to elett another officer in 
his room; and in cafe of the ſecond not meeting 
the approbation of the court, a third ſhould be 
choſen by the court itſelf; and that the juſtices of 
the peace in London, ſhould att by virtue only 
of the king's commiſſion. Theſe rigorous termy 
being reported to the common council, they 
were accepted, there being a majority of cighteen 
voices in their ſavour, The fate of the city of 
London. proved exccedingly alarming to many 
other corporations, who, ſurrendering up their char- 
ters to the king, were under the neceſſity of pay- 
ing for their redemption a very enormous price. 

Previous to his departure for Holland, the earl 
of Shafteſbury had engaged the duke of Monmouth, 
and the lords Ruſſel and Grey, to take up arms in 
order to oppoſe the ſucceſſion of the duke of York, 
upon the demiſe of king Charles, and with theſe - 
noblemen the earls of Eſſex and Saliſbury after- 
wards, aſlociated themſelves. The remaining 
leaders of the conſpirators were, the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the earl of Effex, the lords Ruſſel and 
Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, 
grandſon to the patriot of that name, Theſe per- 
ſons held a correſpondence with Argyle and the 
mal-contents in Scotland, who perſevered in the 
reſolution. of fomenting an ee he but it 
ſhould be obſerved, that though engaged in one 
cauſe, they were actuated by different motives. 
Sidney entertained republican principles; the view 
of Howard was to gratify his own ambition: Eſſex 
was deſirous of introducing a republican govern- 
ment; Ruſlet and Hampden were for excluding the 
duke of York, and redreſling all public grievances; 
and the duke of Monmouth aſpired to the polſel- 
on of the ſceptre of England. A ſecond fubor- 
dinate conſpiracy was formed, by colonel Rumley, 
lieutenant colonel Walcot, and others, who pro- 


| —— to allaſſinate the king on bis return from 


ewmarket. A farm on the Newmarket road. 
called the Rye-houſe, was in the poſſeſſion of one 
of the conſpirators named Rumbald ; and hence 


| the conſpiracy was denominated the“ Rye-houle 


lot.“ It was agreed, that by overturning a cart 


in the highway, adjacent to Rumbald's farm, the 


king's coach would be Ropped, and that his ma- 


| jefly ſhould be ſhot by ſome of the. conſpirators 
| concealed behind the hedges; and it was further 


reſolved, that while Rumfey ſhould be employed 
in making preparations for the murder, the king N 
„ „ guards 
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Ws d be attacked by a company of forty | 
gry the command of W alot, While 
horie 1 jrators were engaged in the above deli. 
the on the palace in which the king reſided at 
herat] arket took fire; in conſequence of which, 
1 ſet out for London before the time ap- 
1 8 ſor his departure; and by that means, the 
0 confirutted for his deſtruQtion was entirely 
SAY Keiling, who had been engaged in the 
5 ſpiracy, apprehending a proſecution, on account 
joe having arreſted the lord mayor, diſcovered 
4 articulars of the plot to the miniſtry, under 
15 expektation of obtaining a pardon. Upon 
Darrin that Keiling had betrayed them, colonel 


Rumſey, and Weſt, a lawyer, ſurrendered them- | 


ſelves as evidences for the crown, in the hope of 
eſerving their own lives. Warrants being iſſued 
for apprehending the conſpirators, the duke of 
Monmouth abſconded ; Grey was arreſted, but he 
eſcaped from the meſſenger, who had him in 
cullody; Ruſſe} was taken and committed to pri- 
fon, and many others were alſo ſecured ; but 
Howard obtained a pardon by infamouſly betray- 
ing his friends, the earl of Effex, Sidney, and 
Hampden, who were apprehended in conſequence 
of his information. By the evidence of Rumſey 
and Weſt, Walcot, Hone, and Rouſe, were tried 
and convicted. They met their fate with com- 
poſure and reſignation, acknowledging the juſtice 
of their ſentence. The ſame evidences were pro- 
duced againſt lord Ruſſel, whom, however, it was 
evident, that they accuſed with great reluctance. 
Lord Howard depoſed, that Ruſſel was concerned 
in the deſign of creating an inſurrection; but all 
the witneſſes concurred in giving teſtimony, that he 
was in no manner engaged in, or privy to, the plan 
concerted for deſtroying the king. Lord Ruffel 
was highly eſteemed by the people in general, and 
his virtues and many amiable qualities, extorted 
veneration even from his enemies. He had a ſpirit 
| too high, to permit him to diſavow having been 
concerned in the conſpiracy : but the laws againſt 
treaſon were ſtrained to produce his conviction, 
After ſentence had been pronounced. upon him, 
very powerful intereſt was made in his behalf. His 
ancient father, the earl of Bedford, offered the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth an hundred thouſand 
ponds, on condition of her procuring a. pardon, 
The unhappy culprit's wife, daughter of the earl of 
Southampton, threw herſelf at the feet of the king, 
and in the moſt pathetic. manner, pleaded in behalf 
of her huſband, urging the merits of her father in 
behalf of her condemned conſort. But Charles 
dreaded the popularity Ruſſel had acquired, and 
the independent. principles he entertained, Re- 
membering that he had refuſed to acknowledge 
that they had authority to remit the barbarous 
part of the ſentence pronounced ' againſt lord 
Stafford, and that he oppoſed him vigorouſly 
a the late.. parliament, he was now  jnexor- 
.. „„ 5 
Accordingly ſentence was pronounced againſt 
Ruſſel; he was to. ſuffer on the gallows; but the 
king commanded that he ſhould be beheaded, ſay- 


n 


** 


of that prerogative which he thought fit. to deny me 


ſhip with Ruſſel, propoſed to favour his eſcape, b 
changing apparel with him, and ſubmitting to. all 


room ; and the duke of Monmouth ſent him a 
meſſage, declaring, that he would willingly ſur- 
render himſelf, if there was the leaſt reaſon to 
Imagine that meaſure would operate towards ſaving 
his life. Theſe generous propoſals Ruſſel nobly de- 
lined, obſerving with the fortitude that peculiarly | 


ts 


marked his character, that he foreſaw, and was fully | 
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| it as an injury done, only to himſelf; but. 
| interrupting, him, while he was urging a plea, he 
| cried out, Then I appeal to G0 | 

| 1 am not heard;” and refuſed to defend himfelf 
| any, longer. When ſentence, was paſſed he made 
| this paihgye! e Then, O God! O 
| God! beſeech t IC 

| and impute not my blood to my country, nor to 
| this city, through which, I am to be carried to 
death. Let no Inquiſition be made for it: but if 
| any ſhall be made, and the. ſhedding of innocent 
| blood-muſt be revenged, let the weight of it fall on 
ing,“ My lord Ruſſel ſhall find that I am poſſeſſed | 


| one of the judges, gave him the lie, he bu felt | 


— 
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prepared to meet his fate. At his laſt interview. 
with his lady, fo careful was ſhe not to interrupt the 
tranquillity he maintained, though the period of 
his diſſolution was fo nearly approaching, that ſhe 
refolutely contended with the keen anguiſh that 


| wrung her heart, and ſo far ſucceeded, as not to 


thed a tear. Having parted with his lady, he ex- 
claimed, Now the bitterneſs of death is paſſed 105 
and from that moment he betrayed no ſymptom of 
diſcompoſure, Immediately before being condutted 
to the place of execution, he wound up his watch, 
ſaying, while his countenance indicated the moſt 
perfect tranquillity of mind, © I have now. done. 
with time, and muſt! henceforth think only of 
eternity.“ In order to render the triumph of the 
court more. conſpicuous; the noble priſoner, was 
conveyed through the City, and the ſcaffold ereQed 
in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. He was brought from 
the Tower to the place of execution in à coach, 
being attended by Tillotfon and Burnet, with whom 
he joined in fervent prayer. As he paſſed through 
the ſtreets, the populace lamented the fate of a 
man, for whoſe virtues they entertained the higheſt 
veneration. Having aſcended the ſcaffold, he pre- 
ſented to the ſheriffs a paper, expreſlive of his ab- 
horrence of popery, and aſſerting, that he was en- 
tirely innocent of any deſign againſt the life of the 
king. Having fervently prayed, that the Almighty 
would preferve his majeſty and the proteſtant re- 
ligion, he laid his neck upon the block, and 
ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke with unſhaken ſorti- 
ZZV „5 
This trial was immediately ſucceeded by that of 
Algernon Sidney. The only evidence who appear- 
ed in ſupport of the profecution was lord Howard;; 
but ſome manuſcripts on the ſubje& of government, 
found among his papers; were produced in court, 
and theſe were affirmed to be as ſubſtantial evidence 
as that of living witneſſes. The papers were written 
in defence of liberty, maintaining the original con- 
tract upon which government was founded, and 
from which all power was derived; the lawfulnefs 
of reſiſting all ty rannical and oppreſſive meaſures; 
and the max im of preferring a republican to a mo- 
narchical government. N proof was, adduced 
of the papers having been actually written by the 
priſoner, or that he had expoſed them to any per- 
fon whatever; nor did they contain. a_ ſingle cir- 
cumſtance of a treaſonable nature. Lord Ruſſel's 
fate had been determined in two days, but Sidney 
prolonged his trial three weeks. When Withers, 


effries 


and the world ; 


I beſeech thee ſanRify theſe ſufferings to me, 


— 


thoſewho.maliciouſ]yperſecute me for righteouſneſs 


| fake.” Jeffries, ſtarting from his ſeat, exclaimed, 
in the caſe of lord Stafford. Lord Cavendiſh, who | 


had long lived in terms of the moſt intimate friend- || calmly ſtretched, out bis arm, and defired him to 


that the priſoner's reaſon. was affected; but Sidney 


fec} it his pulſe did not beat at its ordinary rate. 


| This great man went to his death on the ſeventeenth 
the conſequences of remaining in. priſon in bis 


of December. He walked with a firm ſtep; 'aſked 
no friend to attend him; and only borrowed two 
of his brother's footmen to walk behind him. When 
he had aſcended the ſcaffold; being aſked, if he 
had any thing to fay to the people, he cried, © 1 
have made my peace with God, and have nothin 


to ſay. to. man,” Then after a moment's pauſe 
added, © I am ready to die, and will give you no 
6 farther 
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farther trouble,” ITheſe were the only words he 
uttered in public: but he left his aſt thoughts be- 
hind him, in writing, with his friends; wherein were 
laid down -thofe great and generous prineiples of 
olitical ſociety, Which were afterwards made the 
Joundution of the revolution. Great pains' were 
taken to ſupprefs them. 9 
Hampden's liſe was probably faved by the un- 
popularity which Sidney's trial brought upon go- 
yvernment, Howard being the only witnels againſt 
him, he was tried for a miſdemeanor; but was 
' fined in the exorbitant ſum of forty thouſand 
ounds, Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who had made 
þis efcape, had been out-lawed, but was ſeized 
abroad, aud brought to England before the' ex- 
piration altowed by law for a ſurrender. Jeffries 
refufed a trial to Armſtrong, He deſtred that his 
counſel might be heard upon the plea of his right 
to a trial. This requeſt was refuſed; and on his 
faying, that he only aſked the common benefit of the 
law, he was anſwered by Jeffries, “ You mall have 
that indeed, the full benefit of the law; for by the 
grace of God, you ſhall be executed on Friday 
next.“ FF „ 
There was à correſpondence maintained between 
the duke of Monmouth and Argyle, through whoſe 
means the duke hoped to be joined by the cove- 
nanters in Scotland. Argyle who-was then refi- 
dent in Holland, engaged to ſupply the covenanters 


with arms, provided that Monmouth would furniſh, / 


him with eight thoufand pounds, Bailie, of Jerviſ- 
wood, to whofe management this buſineſs was in a 

reat meaſure inttuſted, being apprehended among 
favefal perſons concerned in the late conſpiracy, 
the miniſtry, as they could not find evidence fufhi- 
cient to convit him, inſiſted that he ſhould excul- 
pate himſelf uponoath, of all ſuſpicion of havingbeen 


engaged in the Rye-houſe plot. He remonffrated | 


againſt this procedure as tyrannical'and inhuman, 


and refuſed to anſwer interrogatories upon oath ; 
in conſequence of which he was committed to pri- 


fon; and fined ina penalty of fix thouſand pounds. 
Thinking the puniſhment inflifted on Bailie not 


18 3 


ſufficiently ſevere, the duke of Vork diretted the 


miniftry to Tearch for effectual evidence againſt 
him; ank they had recourſe to the moſt iniquitous 
means for gratifying the enmity of the duke. The 
eart of Tarras, who had himfelf been impriſoned 
on actount of the conſpiracy, and Murray, of 
Philiphaughy/ were prevailed upon by threats and 
promiſes, to depoſe upon oath, that' Bailie had 


tamperec with them, evidently with 'a deſign of 


n 8 


2 


rr 
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exeſting an inlurrection. On the falſe evidence 


of tele aden witneſſes, ine unhappy man was 


convitted of treaſon. Being already reduced to the 
brink of the grave by iſnel 

by ſevere treatment, the inhuman' judge, appre- 
\ending that death would difappornt the duke of 
his revenge, ordered Baillie to be executed imme. 
dlately after ſentence had been pronounced igainft 


which was increafed: 


. ein  Proeeiss t r 


R 


im; and in his laſt moments, he denied having 


arboured any defign injur{ous 
every 


The king now exerted effort in His power 


to the king's ſafety, | 


to ingratikte the eſteem of his ſubjes ? and con- 
{cious that the feſpicton of his attachment to the 
71955 117 Was the principal cauſe of his un- 


opularity, 
| Mani 
Anne; and 


Anne; and prince George, fon of the king 
mark, which ing 


accortiingly took place. 


"At this time the duke of York had ſo greatly in. 


creaſed hispowerand reputation, that he was become 
terrible even to the mini 
Ila“ determined to leſſen his influence, by op 


5 taten refuge, he prevailed u 
10 the King in a fie of humihation;. and theſe ad- 


4 


£3 


formed the reſolution of propoſing a 
alliance between his niece, the princefs | 
en- 


Areſſes having revived his majeſty's pater nal 
tion, he permitted Monmouth to return 
and endeavoured to effect a reconciliation 


aſſec. 


a | be 
him and the duke of York. The king — 


vened an extraordinary council, purnoſcl, 
quaint the members of Pars Gas ry 8 18 
ance; and a paper declaratory of the reconciliat” 
was printed in the London Gazette. But Gindin, 
that he had incurred difgrace by his conſeſſo 
Monmouth, immediately after he had obtained : 
pardon, under'the uſual formalities, denied that he 
had made any conceſſions whatever, This du 1 
eity of condutt fo incenſed the king, that he 0 
niſhed the duke from court, and foon after com. 
manded him to leave the kingdom, Retiring 5 | 
Holland, Monmouth experienced a cordial.rece 
tion from the prince of Orange, and he "i Wat 
afterwards helda correſpondence by letter with the 
king his father: but this circumſtance was coneeg.. 
ed from the duke of York with great care. 
Tranquil as the king ſeemed to he in .. | 
appearance, he was far from being lo A. D. 1684, 
in reality. Whether he found himſelf ſtraitened 
for want of money, or dreaded the conſequences 
of his prefent unpopular meaſures, it is hard to 
determine. | 1:4 e 
He that as it may, it is aſfirmed by ſome 
writers, that he was meditating! a change of gg. 
vernment, and had refolved to fend: the duke of 
York beyond fea; to recall Monmouth; to con- 
voke a parliament; to difcard his unpopular mi. 
niſters, and to throw himſelf entirely on the good 
will and affection of his ſubjects. If he really en- 
tertained this Jaudable deſign, death anticipated. it's 
execution; he was ſeized with a ſudden lit, which 
reſembled an apoplexy, after which he languiſhed 
a few days, and he expired on the ſixth day of Fe- 
bruary, in the fifty-fiſth year of his age and twenty- 
fifth of his reign. | During his illnefs, he received 
the ſherament according to' the rites of the Romiſh 
church, and died in that communion,” Two papers 


„ 8 


1 a 88 
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| written with his. own. hand; in defence of the ca- 


tholic religion, were found in his cloſet, and the 
duke 'imprudently cauſed them to be publiſhed; 
which tended to ſtigmatize the memory of his bro- 
ther, and to convinee the world of his own ſuper- 
ſtition and bigotry. 14464 IT 
Charles hade no kegitimate offspring, but he had 
x great many children by ſeveral of his eoncubines. 
By Mrs. Lucy Walters, he had James, duke of 
Monmouth; by Mrs. 'Killtgrew, created viſcountels 
Shannon, Charltotte-Pemima-Henrietta- Maria; by 


1 
b 0 


1 


wentwater. 


Mrs. Catharine Peg, Charles Fitz-Charles, carl of 
Plymouth; by Mrs. Barbara'Viltiers, created lady 
Nonſuch, counteſs of Southampton, and duchels of 
Cleveland, Charles Fitz-Roy, duke of Southamp- 
ton, Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, George 


$ Fitz-Roy, duke of Northumberland, and three 
e eee e Gwyn, Charles Beau- 


elerk, duke of St. Albans, and James Beauclerk; 
by Louiſa de Querouaille (a native of France) 


| diichefs of Portfinouth; Charles Lenox, duke of 


Richmond; by Mrs, Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, 
married to Francis lord Radeliffe, ear] of Der- 

Commerce and manufuctures flouriſhed more in 
this reign, than in any other period of the Englill 
monarchy: the arts and fciences were cultivated 
with good ſucceſs. In the firſt year, a few philoſo- 


11 Wren, Wallis, Barrow, and Ward, all 


phers procured a patent; and Having enlarged their 
number, were called the Royal Society. This in- 


Kitution began to ſoften the manners, by improv- 
{try ; and the earl of Ha- 

K Gere! 1 of... 
iug to it that of the duke of Monmouth. Har- | 
ing diſcovered the retreat where Monmouth had 
on him to write twice 


ing the underſtandings of mem though without le- 
celving any bounty from the ſovereign, There 
axoſe alſo ſome individuals of fuperior genius, who 
drew on themſelves, and on their native county, 
the attention of all Europe. Beſſdes Wilkins, 
eminent 
mathe- 
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"aricians; Hook, an accurate obſerver by | 
85 Ind Sydenham, the reſtorer of the 
oe LAY f phyſic, there flouriſhed. During 
eriod, we find a Boyle and a Newton, men, 
bac with cautious, and therefore the moſt ſe- 
cure ſteps, purſued the only 
philoſophy- 
ig ious experiment on the air, as well as on 
ies. 2 
5 0 acquainted with that art; and his hy- 
Ir tatics contain a mixture of reaſoning and in- 
od with many important experiments. 
Non this iſland may boaſt of having produced 


the molt penetrating genius that aroſe for the 


d inſtruction of mankind. Cautious 

1 Pie no principles but ſuch as were 
added on experiments; but reſolute to a- 
dopt every principle of that kind, however new 
or unuſual; from modeſty, ignorant of his ſu- 
riority above the reſt of mankind; and thence 
leſs careful of adapting his reaſons to com- 


mon apprehenſions; more anxious to merit than 


acquire fame, he was for theſe cauſes long un- 


known to the world: but his reputation at laſt | 


with a luſtre, which ſcarce any writer, 
di own life time, had ever before ac- 
Peliogfieet, Patrick, Tenniſon, Tillotſon, and 
- Lloyd, were ſhining lights in ' divinity. The 
Belles Lettres were making daily advances to per- 
fection, Dryden filled the chief ſeat in poetry; but 
his writings are juſtly cenſurable for that vein 
of licentiouſneſs which runs through the whole. 
The depravity of the public taſte, and the preſſing 
neceſſities of the writer, may indeed be pleaded 


in excuſe for theſe faults. - His Ode on St, Ceci- 


lia's day, ſtands unrivalled in the Engliſh lan- 
zuage. Wicherley in his comedies, and Otway in 
is tragedies, have both great merit. The latter, 
however, received ſo little encouragement, that he 
died almoſt in want of the common neceſfartes 
of life. The love of literature in this period in- 
ſpired the breaſts even of the higheſt perſonages. 
The court itſelf became emulous of the bays. 
The duke of Buckingham's rehearſal ſtill ſtands 
diſtinguiſhed in the rank of comic ſatire. The 


earl of Rocheſter, vicious as his ideas were, poſ- 


ſeſſed ſo ſtrange a power of pleaſing, that while 
we condetrih his morals, we cannot help being 
delighted with the muſic of his numbers. The 
earls of Dorſet, Roſcommon, and Mulgrave, wtote 
with eaſe and ſpirit, and with that pleaſing negli- 
gence peculiar to the gentleman. The marquis 
of Halifax is juſtly diſtinguiſhed” for his refined 
genius, and had he not been a principal perſon in 
the ſtate, he would have claimed the firſt rank in 
literature ; but his affiduous application to buſineſs 
poiled his literature. 5 

Sir William Temple is almoſt the 
who kept himſelf unpolluted by that inundation of 
ee and licentiouſneſs which deluged the nation. 


and even mixed with foreign idioms, is very agree 
able and intoreſting. That mixture of vanity which 
Ppears in His works, is rather an advantage than 


a fault: for by that means we enter into the cha. 


 atter of the author, full of honout and humanity, 
and delieve ourſelves engaged in converfation with 
» Companion, rather than in the peruſal of a vo- 

e. 95 

The Hudibras of Butler abounds with more 
'rokes of genuine wit, than any other compoſition; 
and it is ſurpriſing how much erudition Butler has 
Introduced with ſo good a grace, into a work of 
pleaſantry and humour, The advantage which 
"me" royal cauſe received from this poem was pro- 
digious. The king was highly pleaſed with its 

No. 5 | VV FE 
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In | 


only author 


g |} juſt-poignancy, 


he ſtile of this writer, though extremely negligent, | 


| 


1 


merit, carried it frequently in his pocket, and cquld 
even repeat a great part of it; yet he ſuffered the 
ingenious author, who was alſo a man of probity 
and virtue, to live in obſcurity and die in want. 
Such the liberality—ſuch the gratitude of the Stu- 
art family! . e 1 
CHARACTER, PRINCIPLES, Sc. of CnARLES the 
| Stcoxp. : | 


The character of this king has been claborately 
delineated by four cotemporary writers, the duke of 
Buckingham, the marquis of Halifax, biſhop Bur- 
net, and Dr. Wellwood, by each of whom he is 
drawn in colours moſt expreſſive of their particular 
principles and prejudices. The duke has cettainly 
diſcovered want of candour, in comparing Charles, 
with reſpect to his deceit and cruelty, to the Roman 
emperor Tiberius; and the other three are partial 
in the oppoſite extreme, by palliating his vices, ex- 
aggerating his good qualities, and aſcribing to him 
virtues which were never his, HOY | 
In his perſon Charles was tall. and ſwarthy, 
having a countenance marked with ſtrong, harſh 
lineaments; and in his manners, gay, ſprightly, 
polite, and affable. He was caſy of acceſs, and an 
agreeable companion. His love of raillery, which 
was always tempered with good breeding, was 
never offenſive; and his propenſity to ſatire was ſo 
checked by diſcretion, that his friends were under 
no apprehenſion of becoming the objects of it. 
He was fond of laying aſide the formalities of ſtate, 
and of playing the merry, and at times, the pro- 
fligate debauchee ; or, as Churchill obſerves, with 


% Another Charles ſucceeded; in the ſchool _ 
« Of Trowel he had learn'd to play the fool; 

« Arid like pett pupils with dull tutors ſent, 

« To ſhame their country on the continent. 
« From love of England by lon abſence wean'd, 

® From every court he every folly glean'd; 
« And was, ſo cloſe do evil habits cling, 


« *Tillcrown'd a beggar, andwhencrown'd noking.“ 


— As a king, Charles had not a ſingle quality 


worthy of imitation. Ambitious of power, yec 
deſtitute, of reſolution and. perſeverance ;- deſirous: 
of popularity, yet without the addreſs, neceſſary 
to conciliate the ' affections of his ſubjects; ſuf. 
ficiently penetrating, yet diſqualified, by an exceſſive 

love of caſe and luxurious pleaſure, his ruling paſ- 


ſions, from elaborate diſquiſitions of government, 
and a ſerious inyeſtigation of the maxims of policy. 
Wholly addicted to ſenſual gratifications, or un- 
profitable diverſions, he would ſacrifice to them 


4 


might fink or ſwim, at he could but gratify 
his darling inclinations, Hence, in his public 
meaſures, he acted either from the influence of 
caprice, the impulſe of neceſſity,.or the ſuggeſtions - 
mercenary and wicked: miniſters, . Though he 
embraced the popiſh religion abroad, in hopes of 
having the aid of the catholic, Princes towards his 
reſtoration, yet he was. quite indifferent to all reli- 


the intereſt and glory 3 his kingdoms, which 
ot 


1 


eſtabliſhed religion, ſo that . 


gions; and it N wy to him whether popery or 


roteſtantiſm were the 


he might have an ee e er his beloved plea- 
ſures. Thou h mſe | 
| greſs in mechanics and chemiſtry, yet he was ſo 


he himſelf, made a trifling pro- 
beſet by miſtreſſes and craving courtiers, that he 
had neither money nor attention for literary merit. 
He brought with him to England the ealy mans 
ners of 105 French, with the faſhions of that court, 
without its politeneſs; inſtead of which reign- 
ed wanton revelry, riot, and profaneneſs. He. 
was 4 cold and uncomplaiſant huſband, and had 
no real regard for any .one. beſides his children, 
6 M „„ his 
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his brother, and his miſtreſſes, He married merely 
for convenience ſake, nor could the queen, who was 
a 


nonconformiſts in England, notwithſtanding hi 
claration at Breda, ſhew that he was deſtitute wo 
princeſs of virtue, either by the graces. of her ſenſe of honour, He was not only negli all 
fort or diſpoſition, render herſelf agreeable, to the || intereſt, of the nation, careleſs of its 
ng. 


| | % 
; He was incapable of friendſhip ; and never || of its treaſures, and jealous of its übe ik 
attached himſelf to any of his courtiers, miniſters, 


or companions with a ſincere affection, He judged |} deprived his ſubjects of their molt invaluable 
of them, and of all his fubjects, from his own || vileges, and endeavoured to render them 2 Lok 
heart ; and believed all mankind falſe, perfidious, II of ſlaves. _ Placed as he was in the higheſt "a 
and intereſted, Hence, when his ſervants and moſt Pere 


liſied, he 
of neigh. 
ſubjects, 
author of 


intimate friends were attacked by the popular party, 
he made no difficutty in giving them up, and of 
| ſigning the warrant for their execution. With all 
f his appearance of good nature, ke was often cruel, || Privilege, a poem: | 
H frequently unjuſt ; and when compliant, not from | 
rinciple, but becauſe his attention was diverted 
_ from examining into the merit of cauſes. The 
treatment of the duke of Argyle, the profecution 
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« To realms long panting for the ſweets of reſt 
« The ſun invited flew : the changing realm 
Caught at a ſtroke the vices of the helm; 


118 Auch execution of many innocent ſufferers, particu- || © In pleaſures round the giddy ſubjects ro ve, 
== hrly of the great Ruſſel, and of the noble patriot “ A land of licence, ridicule, and love; 

| | Sidney, who faved his life; his ordering Gordon I A dupe to folly, and to whims a ſlave, 

41 of Earlſtone to be put to the torture when under 


— ——, 


Calm he receiv'd the joke he freely gave, 
His ſcoff religion, glory was his hate, 

“ Careleſs of right, and thoughtleſs of the ſtate. 
% Foes were regarded, but his friends unknown, 

« Thoſe very friends who rais'd him to the throne,” 


[ 
& . — — — 


FRY 


ſentence of death, evince that he had no regard to |] 

_ . Juſtice, nor any of the generous, tender feelings | 
of humanity. His treatment of the Scots, though 
he had fworn to obſerve the covenant, and of the 
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His public declarations and oppoſite condutI—Argyle and Monmouth, their defeat and execul ion Kirk and Jeſferiel, 
their horrid cruelties in the Wit—High court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion—An embaſſy Io Rome Ie pope's nun- 
cio arrives in England— Impriſonment, trial, and acquittal of the biſhops—Birth of a prince of Wales, ftiled after- 
wards the Pretender — Tbe prince of Orange, his declaration—Sails for England, but is driven back by a ſlorm— 
Lands in England at Torbay, on the fifth of November Is joined by many of bath parties, particularly by prince 
George and the princeſs Ann—The king flies—ls ſeized at Feverham— And afterwards retires into Hrance— 
Interregnum—Prince and princeſs of Orange proclaimed king and queen of Exuglaud-—Charatler of James 11. 
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4. D. 168 eee or in the leaſt mo- 1 But the thinking part of the nation were not to 
8 | leſted, James now aſcended the || be impoſed upon by ſpecious affurances. It was 
throne of England. In order to allay all ferments J indeed a kind of infatuation to ſuppoſe, that he 
in the minds of his ſubjects, he thought it moſt |] really entertained the ſentiments he profeſſed. 
prudent to affemble'the privy council, and to ha- They had known him, while duke of York, to be 
rangue them with a flattering ſpeech, filled with || a bigot to the Romiſh religion, and a zealous op- 
promiſes which he never intended to perform. [| poſer of the reformation : they had been often 
Accordingly when the council aſſembled, he told J witnefles chat his diſpoſition was mercileſs and 
them, after beſtowing ſome praiſes on the memory [| cruel ; and that he totally diſregarded the liberties 
af his predeceſſor, that it was his determined re- || of the people, and the. eſtabliſhed form of govern- 

_ ſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government || ment. They knew he was the principal adviſer 
both in church and ſtate: that, though he had || and promoter of all, the unpopular and arbitrary 
been reported to have imbibed very arbitrary prin- || meaſures purſued by his brother during the latter 
ciples, he well knew that the laws of England || part of his reign, and that he himſelf was the 
were abundantly ſufficient to render him as great a || ſworn friend of Lewis the Fourteenth, whoſe am- 
monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was determined || bition all, Europe dreaded ; and, like that monareh, 
never to depart from them. He added, that as he || a ſworn enemy to all whom the Romiſh church 
had many times ventured his life in the defence of || ſtiled heretics. It was not therefore reaſonable to 
the nation, he would tilt go as far as any man || ſuppoſe, that he would entirely alter his fentiments 

in ſupport of its juſt” rights and privileges; and || when he came to the throne. James was ſenſible, 

| that he would exert: his utmoſt power and abilities [J penetrating and enterprizing ; but he was devoid 
1 to maintain the balance of power in Europe, and II of judgment, and withal headſtrong, violent, 
it to free the nation from that ſtate of dependence, ff.. eo „ 
1 or rather vaſſulage, in which it had for ſome time || The people's ſuſpicions were ſoon verified : for the 
| | been held by its ambitious neighbours. ' A ſpeech, [| very firſt Sunday after his acceſſion, he. went pub- 
. tilled wien ſuch noble ſentiments, was received || licly to hear maſs, with all the enſigns of royalty, 
| with Ml applauſe both of the privy council || which the laws of the kingdom had declared to be 
it and the nation in general. Addreſſes came from || criminal. The duke of Norfolk, who carried the 
ö all quarters, full of duty, and many of them con- || ſword of ſtate, ſtopped at. the door of the chapel: 
ceived in terms of the moſt ſervile adulation. || the king paſſing him, ſaid, My lord, your. 
1 Every one haſtened to pay his duty to the new || father would have gone farther.” The duke 
it monarch ; and James had reaſon to think, that, || anſwered, “ Your majeſty's father would not have 
i] notwithſtanding the violent efforts made by the one fo far,” About the ſame time, James ſent 
1 country party for his excluſton, no monarch in ryt to Rome, in order to make ſubmiſſions to 
WL Europe ſat firmer on his throne than himfelf, | the pope, and to pave the way for a re-admilion | 
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ent the Eleventh, who then filled the papal 

thr yay prudently advifed the king not 10 be | 
C7 recipitate in his meaſures, nor raſhly attempt 
1 repeated experience might convince him was 
"vfolutely impracticable. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
allo, Knowing the tranquillity of England 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed 
the freedom of making the ſame remonſtrances, 
He obſerved how buſy the prieſts appeared at 
court, and adviſed the King not to liſten with too 
eat facility to their dangerous councils. © Is it 
not cuſtomary in Spain,“ replied James, “for 
the king to conſult his confeſſor?“ 10 ee 
turned the ambaſſador, “ And it is for that rcaſon 
our affairs ſucceed ſo ill.“ However, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's prejudices, the principal offices 
of the crown. ſtill continued in the poſſeſſion 


ok proteſtants; nor did he as yet think proper to 


ſhew much partiality to thoſe of his own commu- 
nion: but his reſentment againſt the witneſfes for 
the popiſh plot, he did not think proper to conceal, 
Titus Oates was tried for perjury on two indict- 


ments; one for ſwearing that he was preſent at a 


conſultation of jeſuits in London, on the twenty- 
fourth of April, 1679 ; another for ſwearing that 
father Ireland was in London between the eighth 
of Auguſt and the beginning of September in 
the ſame year. Being fully convicted, he was ſen- 
tenced to be fified a thouſand marks on each in- 
dictment; to be whipped on two different days 
from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate to 
Tyburn; to be impriſoned during life, and to 
ſtand on the pillory five times evety year, He 
made folemn appeals to heaven, and the ſtrongeſt 
proteſtations of the veracity" of his teſtimony: 
though the whipping was ſo cruel, that he ſwooned 
away ſeveral times, and it was evidently the deſign 
of the court to put him to death by that 
ment, he was, however, enabled, by the care of 
his friends, to recover; and he lived till William 
mounted the Engliſh throne, when he was not 
only releaſed from his confinement, but received 
a penſion of one hundred pounds a year. 5 
On the twenty- third of April, the coronation 
ef James was performed; when the crown, not be- 
ing properly fitted to his head, tottered. Henry 
Sidney, keeper of the robes, kept it from falling 
off, ſaying with pleaſantry, „This is not the firſt 


time our family has ſupported the crown.“ This 


circymſtance was remarked and much talked of, 
James, whatever diſlike he had to an Engliſh par- 
liament, found it neceſſary to ſummon one. On 
the nineteenth of May the king opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech from the throne, in which, after ſo- 
lemnly repeating the 'ptomiſe he had made be- 

re the privy-council of governing according to 
the laws, and of preſerving the proteſtant religion, 
he plainly told them, he expected they would ſet- 
tle his revenue during his life, 'as they had 'done 


that of his brother. * I might,” ſaid he, uſe | 


many arguments to inforce this demand; the be- 
nefit of trade; the ſupport of the navy; the ne- 
ceſſities of the crown; and the well-being of the 
government itſelf, which I muſt not ſuffer to be 
precarious. But I am confident that your own 


conſideration, and your ſenſe of what is juſt and | 
reaſonable, will ſufficiently ſuggeſt to you what= || 


ever on this oecaſion might be enlarged upon. 

ere 1s, indeed, one popular -argument, which 
may be urged againſt complying with my demand. 
ien may think, that by feeding me from time to 
4 Als ſupplies, as they ſee convenient, they. 
but as this is the firſt time 1 have ſpoken to 
You from the throne, I muſt | plainly tell you, 
that ſuch an expedient would be very improper 


2 


io employ with me : and that the beſt way 10 Il plot for taking away the life of the king R lub 


/ 
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tter ſecure ſrequent meetings of parliament: || the nation from the deſpotiſm of the duke of York, 


whom he accuſed as the author of the dreadful 
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engage me to meet you often,” is always to uſe me 


well.“ The meaning ofithis ſpeech was very eyi- 


gent; and had the country party formed the ma- 


jdrity in the lower houſe, his demands Would cer- 


— 


tainly have been rejected. But they were now too 
weak to ſtem the tortent of power; ' they wiſely 
therefore ſubmitted to the times, and voted the 
king all he defired. This gave James the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, and he began to hope for a peaceful 
and happy reign. V 
But this interval of tranquillity did not laſt long: 
the eart of Argyle, who had been obliged to By 
from Scotland during the late reign, on an accu. 
ſation of having been concerned in à ſcheme 


formed by the duke of Monmouth for exciting 
a rebellion in that kingdom, flattered himſelf 


that the time was now come, when he might 


| fueceſsfully ſtir up his country men againſt james, 


whom he conſidered as the ſole author of his diſ- 
tace and misfortunes. He imparted his deſign to 
onmotith, who was then an exile alſo in Hol 
land; and that prince immediately conſented to 
the project. They hired a few ſhips of the Dutch, 
and got together about two or three hundred of 
the Engliſh exiles in Flanders, men of deſperate 
fortunes, and who had no means of retrieving their 
affairs but by a change of government at home: 
This was the whole force the duke and earl had to 


depend upon, except their hopes of being joined 


by a formidable number of thè whig party, in caſe 


they could effect a fucceſsful landing either in 
England or Scotland. The earl of Argyle, at the 
head of a ſmall company, but with arms ſufficient 
for five thouſand men, failed from Holland in the 
beginning of May, and made à deſeent on the 


| coaſt” of Scotland. But he ſoon found himſelf 


deceived in the hope he had entertained of being 


joined by a great number of his friends. He was, 


puniſn- || indeed, fortunate” enough to collect About two 


| thouſand men, chtefly belonging to his own clan 


in the Highlands. But the government having 
received advice of his intended enterprize, were 


ptepared for his reception. A Conſiderable body 


of troops were ſent againſt him foon after his land- 
| ing; while he, by the help of his ſhips, tranſported 
his men from place to place, till two or three of 


the king's ſhips arrived in thoſe parts, when he 
' was compelled to quit the ſea-eoaſts and march 


into the countty, where he was inceſſantly purſued 


by the royal army. His followers,” perceiving” 
that oppoſition was in vain, abandoned their maf- 


— 
— 


— 


ter, and he himſelf was ſoon after ſeiaed and con- 


veyed to Edinburgh, where he was publicly exe- 


cuted. Rumbuld, the contriver of the Rye-houſe 
plot, and ſome others who had fled from juſtice; 


— 
4> 


and returned with Argyle, were alſo taken and exe- 
| cuted. The carl's father had on a ſim 


: 


ilar oecaſion 


+ ſuffered the ſame fate. 


Monmouth was equally unfortunate in his at- 


tempt. He ſaſled from the Texel on the twenty- 
fourth of May; and after ee for nine 


teen days by contrary winds, I. 
Dorſetſnire, with about eighty followers, but with 
arms for a much greater number. Some of his 
officers diſperſed themſelves about the country in 


— 


order to prevail on the people to join them; in 


which they ſo far ſucceeded, that the duke's little 


party was increaſed to two thouſand men, moſtly 


from the adjacent counties. On his firſt landing 
he publiſhed a manifeſto, in which ho eigne 


the cauſe of his landing in England, the recovery 


of his natural rights, aſſerting the validity of the 


late king's marriage with his mother, and to free 


conflagration, by which the gteater part of the city 
of London was laid in aſhes; of the late if 
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5 verting the proteſtant religion; of the murder of the 
earl of Eſſex in the Tower, and of having poiſoned 
the king his brother. 
ſwaying the ſceptre of England, which could never 
hope for peace or ſafety while a papiſt and a tyrant 


ſat upon the throne. This declaration produced 
very little effect in the duke's favour; few perſons 


of any diſtinction. joined his ſtandard, ſo that his 


army conſiſted chiefly of a rude and undiſciplined 


rabble. With theſe, however, he marched from 


Lyme to, Taunton, where he took upon him the 


title of king, Here he met with ſome reinforce- 
ments, by which means his army amounted to 
about ſix thouſand men: but inſtead of marching 
directly to Briſtol, the taking of which place woulc 


have been of infinite ſervice to his cauſe, he waſted 
his time in the ridiculous pageantry of his procla- 


mation; while the king employed himſelf in mak- - 


ing preparations to oppoſe him. Six regiments of 

itiſh troops were called over from Holland: the 
rmy was. conſiderably augmented ; and. regular 
orces, to the number of three thouſand men, were 
diſpatched under the command, of Feverſham and 
Churchill, in order to check the progreſs of the 
rebels. Monmouth now perceived, that he. muſt 
either conquer or periſh. He therefore ſet forward 
ro mect the king's forces, and hoped to find. them 


a 


unprepared for an attack. But when he came 


within ſight of the r9yaliſts, he found them drawn 


up in excellent order at Sedgley-moor, near Bridge. 


water, The battle began early the next morning, 
when Monmouth's horſe fled. at the firſt. charge, 


which circumſtance was imputed, either to the in- 
eachery of their com- 
mander, lord Gray. The foot was not ſo ,cafily | 


experience, cowardice, or 


ſubdued ; they maintained their ground with amaz- 
ing courage for ſome time; but 
moſt terrible fire from the enemy's artillery, they 
at length gave way, after which a moſt dreadful 
ſlaughter enſued among them; three hundred were 
| Killed on the ſpat, one thouſand in the purſuit, and, 
as many made priſoners. Monmouth had fled 
about twenty miles from the field of battle, when 
his horfe ſunk under him. He was then obliged to 
ſue his way on foot. Coming to a little cottage, 

e changed cloaths with the peaſant who occu- 
pied it. In this diſguiſe he continued his flight, 


till unable to walk any farther, he laid himſelf | 


down in à ditch thick covered with fern, But a 


party of the king's forces paſſing by the cottage 


the next day, knew the duke's cloaths which the 
countryman had on. They immediately obliged 
the poor man to tell them which road the duke Fad 
taken; and after a ſtrict ſearch they found him in 
his hiding place, from whence th 

to London,' where he was lodge 
He now wrote'to the king, humbly imploring. his 
pardon, and giving him the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, 
if he would gracl pleaſe. to overlook. his former 
errors, that he W 
duct to render himſelf worthy of 


deſpondency in the. unhappy. priſoner, 
him to his. preſence, in bopes of extorting a diſ- 


covery of his accomplices: but Monmouth would || 


not . purchaſe life at the price of ſo much infamy. 


He, therefore, reſigned himſelf to his fate with a I 
his rank and character. On the 
ſteenth of July he was brought ro the ſcaffold, }} 


ſpirit becomi 


attended by the tears of the multitude. He warned 


the executioner not to fall into the error which he 
had committed in beheading Ruſſel, where he was 


obliged to redouble the blow. But this precaution 
had not the deſired effect, for it fo intimidated the 
man, that he could ſtrike only a feeble blow on the 


neck of Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the | 


5 C5 
„ 
4 


looked him in the face, as if xeproach- 


At the ſame time he repre- 
ſented that his very religion incapacitated him from 


ing expoſed to a | 


4; conducted him || 
in the Tower. 


ould endeavour by his future con- || 
great a-favour. | 
James, finding ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion and: || 
admitted, | 


n his head 
ut without 
lared him. 
ffice. The 
he attempt, 
vered from 
Monmouth 


ing him for his failure, he again laid dow 
and the executioner ſtruck him twice b 
effect. Throwing away the axe, he dec 
ſelf incapable of finiſhing the bloody o 
| ſheriff, however, obliged him to renewt 
and at two blows more the head was ſe 
the body. Thus fell James, duke of 
whoſe character in many reſpe&s, was truly amis. 
| ble; he was brave, generous, and ſincere, © ag 
open to flattery, and too warmly addicted to a 
ſure; he was the darling of the people, the conſe 
quence of which, added to the allurements of , 8 
| bition, had engaged him in an enterprize for whe 
he was, of all men, the leaſt qualified; and which 
proved fatal to him in the end. . | 
The ſucceſs now obtained over Monmouth was 
proſecuted with the moſt unrelenting cruelty, Fe 
| verſham hanged above twenty priſoners; and Jef. 
feries, the lord chief juſtice, was ſent into the wet 
to try the unhappy perſons, who had been con. 
cerned in the late raſh, and ill-concerted rebellion 
Colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, who had lons 
ſerved at Tangiers, and, from his intercourſe with 
the Moors, had, contracted a diſpoſition more in. 
human than any known in Europe, attended hin 
with a body of troops to keep the people in awe, 
The bare recital of the barbarities committed by 
theſe two fiends, in human ſhape, muſt fill every 
reader with horror. They hanged up numbers of 
perſons, in the moſt inſulting manner, and man 
without any form of trial. Kirke cauſed thirty of 
theſe poor wretches to be executed at one time, in 
the ſight of himſelf. and his officers, while they ar 
at dinner. By way of experiment, he ordered one 
man to be hung up three ſeveral times, queſtioning 
him at, every interyal, whether he repented of his 
crime; but the man obſtinately aſſerting, that not- 
| withſtanding all that had paſſed, he would willingly 
engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be 
hung in chains. One ſtory told of him is memor- 
able for the treachery, as well as the barbarity 
which attended it. 
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toſs than two hundred and ninety-two received ſen- 
.nce of death ar Dorcheſter, and eighty of them 
” « executed. The next ſtage of this inhuman 
" ly was Exeter. Two hundred and forty-three 
wr chere tried, and many of them condemned and 
: to death. From Exeter he paſſed to Taunton 
Phy Wells, carrying terror and aftonithment with 
wr The juries were fo intimidated with his me- 
aces, that they gave their verdicts with fo much 
recipitation, that many innocent perſons were in- 
bed with the guilty. So that upon the whole, 
heſides thoſe butchered by the military commanders, 
two hundred and fifty-one were computed to have 
fallen by the hand of proſtituted juſtice. The whole 
-ountry was ſtrewed with the heads and limbs of the 
ſulferers. Almoſt every village beheld the carcaſe of 


ſome wretched inhabirant ; and all the rigours of | 
cruelty were fully dif layed without the leaſt mix- 

The moſt remarkable trial was | 
that of the lady Liſle, widow of one of the regi- | 


ture of clemency. 
cides, but herſelf a royaliſt, and now very old. She 


one of Monmouth's party; though not one of the 
parties mentioned in the proclamation. The jury 


thrice refuſed to find a verdict againſt her, and were | 


is often ſent back with reproaches by the inhuman 


ſefferies ; ſo that they were at laſt obliged to bring 


her in guilty. Thefe inftances of feverny ſo recom- 
ended the lord chief juſtice, that he was ſoon 
alter rewarded with the office of lord high chan. 


cellor. Beſides theſe inſtances of - ſavage cruelty | 


inflicted on the weſtern rebels, a great many more 
were Exerciſed in London, and different parts of 
the kingdom, on the proteſtant party; under pre- 
tence, either of their having been concerned in the 
Rye-houſe plor, or of favouring Monmouth's at- 
tempt. Theſe mtaſures were equally influenced by 
revenge, and the favourite defign of eſtabliſhing po- 
pery in theſt kingdoms. This ſcheme had been 
long ſince formed by James while duke of Vork; 
but never openly attempted till now, when being 
freed from Monmouth's rebellion, the King thought 
himſelf capable of carrying it ſpeedily into execu- 
tion. He accordingly began in Ireland, where he 
diſſolved the privy- council, appointed a new one, 
and took care that the majority of the members 
ſhould be papiſts. The proteftanrs im that king- 
dom were every where diſarmed, while means were 
found to keep on foot a ſtanding army of catholics. 
Colonel Talbot, afterwards earl of Tyrconnel, by 
caſhiering ſuch officers and foldiers as he thought 
proper, and filling their places with others, foon 
modelled the army to the purpoſes it was intended 
to ſerve, Paſſive obedience and non reſiſtance were 
inculcated as articles in the Engliſh creed ; while the 
foreign ſtates were vying with each other in courting 
the favour of a monarch who confeſſedly held the 
balance of Europe in his hands. 

The king now perſuaded he had no longer any 
occaſion for diſguiſing his ſentiments or ſuffering 
any reſtraint in his aCtions, began to diſcover his 
eligns in a manner too plain to be miſtaken. He 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the ninth of No- 
vember, with a ſpeech, in which, after congratulating 
them on the happy ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion, 
he obſerved, that the great reinforcements the rebels 
had received before they were quelled, had been 
entirely owing to the want of a regular force to 
Uiſperſe them at the firſt breaking out of the inſur- 
rection, He added, that the houſe muſt be very 
ſenſible, that the militia was very inſufficient for 
the defence of the Kingdom in ſuch exigencics, and 
therefore plainly told them, that he was deter. 
mined to ſupport the regular troops he had raiſed, 
"mounting to fifteen thouſand men; and demanded a 
upply for their maintenance. At the ſame time, 
* deſired the parliament not to take exception at 
his havitig admitted ſome catholic officers into the 
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army, and diſpenſed with the teſt act in their favour 
„They are, continued he, well known, and have 
ſerved me faithfully during the late commotions: 
and I will deal plainly with you, that having res 
ceived the benefit of their ſervices at a time of fo 
much danger, I will neither expoſe them to dif- 
grace, nor myſelf to the want of them.” This 
complaiſant, this ſubmiſſive parliament, ſtill rememi@ 
bered, that there was ſuch a thing as liberty en- 
tailed on the people of this happy land ; and that 
they were the {worn conſervators of that ineſtimable 
treaſure in the behalf of the people. They would. 
have gone any decent lengths rather than ebme to 
a rupture with the King, or incur his dilpleaſure: 
but this open declaration on his part to govern 
without the laws, and even to act repugnant to 
them, rouſed them from their lethargy; and ſome 
who had been the warmeſt oppoſers of the excluſion 
bill, began to be alarmed at the large ſtrides the king 
had made towards eftabliſhing arbitrary power. 


| | The motion for an addreſs of thanks to the king 
was indicted for harbouring a preſbyterian miniſter, [| 


for his ſpeech, mer with great oppoſition in the 
houfe of lords; and though it pafled by a fmall 
majority, the houſe reſolved to take the ſpeech into 
farther conſideration. But it was different in the 


| houſe of commons; for when lord Middleton, ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, made a motion for thanking the 
king tor his ſpeech from the throne, ſeveral of the 
members refuſed it; and a motion being ſnade for 


an addreſs to the king againſt employing popifh' 


officers in the army, contrary to the known laws of 
the land, it was carried in the iffitthative, and the 


* 


addreſs was accordingly % at which his 


majefty was highly offended. Büt before the addreſs: 
was preſented, the commons voted him a ſupply'6f 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. James, Addever, 
ſent them a ſharp reprimand, for rhe liberty they 
had taken in their addreſs; and abſolutely told 
them that he was fixed in his refolution both with 
regard to keeping up a ftanding army and etnploy-' 
ing catholic officets. Terrified by this haughty 
' meſſage, the commons conſented to ir def he 
officers already employed; and to paſs 4 few a& 
for qualifying a certain number whom the king 
ſhould name. But fo imperious was the king 
temper ; ſo fofty the idea he had entertainec of his 
own authority, ſo violent the ſchemes ſuggeſtedl by 
his own bigotry and that of his prieſts, that without” 
any delay or waiting for any farther provocation, he 
immediately prorogued the parliament; by which 
he loft the ſupplies voted by the commons. He 
continued the parliament, by four more proroga-' 
tions, a year and a half longer; but having, in 
vain, tried every experittieht, to break the' obfti- 


nacy of the leading members, that aſſembly was ac. 


cordingly diſſolve * 
Almoſt all places, civil and mili- A. D. 1686. 


| tary, were now in poffeffion of the ca- 


tholics; ſo that the proteſtants had little to hope, 
and almoſt every thing to fear ; they even dreaded 
a renewal of the ancient maſſacres, and mal per- 
ſons came to England, Where they inſpired their 
fellow-fubjects with dreadful ideas of the expected 
outrages. James, impetuous and 7 in viola 
ne aſtical com- 
miſſion court, compoſed of ſeven members, ſecular 
as well as clerical ; amon the former were lord 
chancellor Jefferies, and the earls of Rocheſter and 
Sunderland. Upon Which he directed 4 circular 
letter to be ſent to the biſhops, to emjoin them to 
direct the inferior clergy not to preach on contro- 
verted points; but this order was little regarded; 
the divines of the church of England continued to 
exert their talents to the ith P and 
Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Teanifon, Patfick, Sharp, 
and others, were greatly diſtingviſhed by their 


guſt of the public was increaſed by the king's en- 
„„ | 9 55 
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camping an army of fiſtecen thouſand men, under 
the command of the carl of Feverſham, on Houn- 


ſlow- heath; and a chapel was erected in the camp, | 


where maſs was publicly ſaid daily ; a plain indica- 


tion of the king's. intention of making converts to 


his faith. Sunderland ſacrificed his religion to his 
intereſt, though he would not publicly abjure the 
doctrine of popery. The earl of Rocheſter agreed 
to hold a conference with ſome of the Romiſh 
clergy, but he declared himſelf diſſatisfied with 
thcir arguments, and refuſed to change his religion. 
He was deprived of the office of treaſurer, which 
was put in commiſſion; but he was gratified with 
a conſiderable penſion. The privy-ſcal was now 
taken from Clarendon, and delivered to lord Arun. 
del. At this time the king meanly condeſcended 
to. aſk Kirke to become a papiſt, when the latter 
told him he was pre-engaged, Raving promiſed the 
emperor. of Morocco, that “ he would turn Muſſul- 
man, if ever he changed his religion.” 
A. D. 1687. The king now pretended to become 
5 7˙ the friend of toleration, and the deter- 
mined enemy of all kind of perſecution, though 
there is not the leaſt doubt but that his view was 
to eſtabliſh popery on the ruins of the proteſtant 
en, He aſſumed the power of publiſhing a 
declaration of general indulgence, and of ſuſpend- 
ing all thoſe penal ſtatutes, which required con- 
formity in public worſhip. This afforded a tem- 
porary ſatisfaction to the diſſenters, who thought 
themlelves happy in an opportunity of worſhipping 
God according to the dictates of their own hearts, 
though they had diſcernment enough to ſee that this 
happineſs would be but of ſhort continuance. 
James to, make himſelf appear as ridiculous abroad 
as he already did at home, ſent the earl of Caſtle- 
main to Rome, as his ambaſſador extraordinary, 
« to make his. ſubmiſſion to the pope, and to re- 
concile his three kingdoms to the holy ſee, frem 
which they had unhappily fallen by hereſy.” But 
the pope, who had more ſenſe than James, ſeeing 
the impracticability of his undertaking, and having 
alſo 4 quarrel, with the French king, who was in 
cloſe friendſhip with the king of England, re- 
ceived the, ambaſſador with the , moſt mortifying 


indifference. , Whenever he was to have an au- 


dicnce, the pope. was ſeized with a fit of coughing, 
ſo. that the, carl's ſpeech was interrupted, and he 
was obliged to retire; and this happened fo fre- 
quently, that Caſtlemain ſaw the contempt with 
which he was treated, and threatencd to return; in 
anſwer to which the pope only ſent him word, that 
« ſince he was diſpoſed to go, he would adviſe him 
to ſet out early in the morning, and reſt at noon, be- 
cauſe, it was dangerous travelling in that country in 
the heat of the day.“ The only proof of complai- 
ſance from his holineſs the king received, was that of 
ſending a nuncio into England, in return for the 
embaſly ; to whom the king, ſo little regard did he 
pay to the laws, re a ſolemn and public reception 
at Windſor. The nuncio reſided publicly in Lon- 
don, during the remainder of this reign ; and the 
popiſh clergy appeared in the habits of their reſpec- 
tive orders at court, | 

James having granted the Roman Catholics 
a large ſharc in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, 
now formed a deſign of introducing them into the 
church. A Benedictine monk, named Allen 
Francis, was recommended, by the royal mandate, 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, to be admitted to 
the degree of maſter of arts, without taking the 
oaths : but the univerſity refuſing to admit him, 
the vice-chancellor was deprived of his office, by 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ; but this had not 


the deſired effet ; for the univerſity choſe a perſon. 


to the office, of principles totally different from the 
arty nominated” by the king. This attempt to 


impoſe a papiſt on the people of Cambridge failing, 


ting the prince of Orange at 


Holland. And to manifeſt his contempt for wry 


the next was made on Oxford, where the preſid 
ſhip of Magdalen-college being vacant, the uh ” 
ſent his mandate to the vice-preſident and fel : 
in favour of Anthony Farmer, a man of Y 
who had promiſed to declare himſelf a catholic 
The fellows of the college petitioned the kin 7 
revoke the mandate; but before an anſwer wo 4 
ceived, the day arrived on which, by their 1 85 
they were bound to proceed to election; . 
upon they made choice of Dr. Hough, a man of 
Firn learning and unblemiſhed integrity. 7h, 

ing was incenſed by the above inſtance of gi; 
obedience to his command, and the vice.preſigey, 
and fellows of the college were ſummoned to 
pear in the eccleſiaſtical court; but they 07 
by the moſt inconteſtible evidence, that Farmer wa, 
in no reſpect, qualified to ſupply the office then va. 
cant. 

After this a mandate was iſſued in favour of 
Parker, lately advanced to the ſee of Oxford, who 
was of a character not leſs abandoned than the 
other ; but the fellbws of the college abſolutely 
refuſed to comply with this injunction, Exaſpe- 
rated by their refractory behaviour, the king te. 


; WS, 
ill fame 


„ 


palred to Oxford, and ſummoning the fellows to ap- 


pear in his preſence, he reproached them with great 
virulence for their preſumption and arrogance, and 
inſiſted that they ſhould elect the biſhop of Oxford, 
threatening them that they ſhould feel the effects of 
his moſt violent diſpleaſure, in caſe of their per. 
ſevering to oppoſe his command. His menaces 
and requiſitions being equally diſregarded by the 
collegians, the king returned to London, heartily 
aſhamed of having engaged in an expedition which 
had been productive only of contempt to himſelf, 
In revenge the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners expelled 
the preſident, and all the fellows of the college, ex- 
cept two, who complied with his majeſty's demand. 


Parker was eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion of the office, 


and papiſts only were admitted into the college. 


This illegal and outrageous meaſure was alone ſufſi- 


cient to convince the people of the arbitrary views 


of the king. 


One Stuart, who was the intimate A. D. 1688. 


friend of the penſionary Fagel, was em- 


ployed by James to write to that counſellor, repre- 
ſenting that the mutual intereſt of England and the 
prince of Orange rendered an abolition of the teſt 
and penal laws neceſſary, By the direction of the 
prince, Fagel wrote in reply, ſignifying that the 
prince and princeſs would readily agree to indulge 
the catholics with liberty of conſcience ; that they 
ardently wiſhed the proteſtant diſſenters to be 
nu the free excerciſe of their religion; but that 
they could not ſuppoſe themſelves juſtifiable in 
conſenting to the abolition of the teſt and penal 
laws, which had been enacted expreſsly for the 
purpoſe of protecting the proteſtant religion from 
innovation, by difaolifving catholics from ſitting in 
parliament, and holding any public offices, 
There being now a proclamation, announcing the 
ere of the queen, and appointing a day of ſo- 
emn thankſgiving on the occaſion, the concern ex- 
ene by the Roman catholics in conſequence o 
agel's reply was partly diſſipated. The miniſterial 
emiſſaries employed themſelves ſo induſtriouſly, that 
congratulatory addreſſes were preſented to James from 
all parts of the kingdom, on occaſion of the pregnan- 
cy of his conſort. The king appeared to be greatly 
elated by the hope of having male iſſue: and ſet- 
; 11 he diſclaimed 
the correſpondence between Fagel and Stuart: per. 
mitting the Algerine pirates to make captures 0 
the ſhipping belonging to Holland, recalled thc 
{ix regiments in the ſervice of the States General, 
augmented his naval force, and from his whole 
conduct ſeemed deſirous of engaging in a war with 


mal- 
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Lcontents, the king publiſhed a declaration, 
mai- 


. liberty of conſcience to his ſubjeas; and 
granting e joined an order, that the biſhops 
10 U 1 cauſe it to be read in all the churches wich- 
wi ir reſpective dioceſes. Hereupon the prelates 
int eg to the palace at Lambeth, to conſult the 
1 te on the ſubjekt of the king's command. 
be matter having been ſeriouſly deliberated, it 


was unanimouſly reſolved, that the clergy could 


not C 
their coun 


comply wit 


try, and the diftates of their conſciences, 
h the king's order reſpetting the de- 
They, in conſequence, in a petition to 

1 Sdjelty, 9 that though hey were ex- 
tremely defirous of affording every legal ſatisfac- 
tion to the proteſtant deſſenters, yet, as the decla- 
ration of indulgence was founded on an authority 
formerly pronounced illegal by parliament, they 
could not, without a breach of prudence, and a vio- 

| lation of honour and conſcience, conſent to be- 
come acceſſaries in diſtributing it through the king- 
dom; and therefore they implored his majeſty, to 

' relieve them from the neceſſity of publicly reading 
the declaration, Hereupon the biſhops were ſum- 
moned before the council, who reſolved to proceed 
arainſt them with the utmoſt rigour. Being aſked, 


| if they acknowledged the petition, the archbiſhop | 


of Canterbury ſaid, it was written with his own 
hand; and the other prelates confeſſed that they 
had ſigned it. The chancellor aſking them if they 


would give bail to appear in the court of King's 
| Bench, to anſwer ſuch accuſations as might be ex- 


hibited againſt them, they refuſed, urging, that their 
quality, as peers of the realm, the intereſts of the 
11 1 and the oath by which they were bound, 
to oppoſe all innovations upon the eſtabliſhed re- 


igion, ſecured them from the neceſſity of compli- 


ance, Hereupon the chancellor ſaid, that unleſs 
they would retratt their aſſertions, and withdraw 
their petition, he would commit them to the Tower. 
They declared, in reply, that they were ready to 
go wherever his majeſty ſhould pleaſe ; but that 
fince they had afted in ſtrict obedience to the laws 
of the land, they were not to be terrified by threats, 
which could affect only the guilty. Upon this 
1 orderedthe attorney- general to proſecute the 

ſhops, for writing and publiſhing a ſeditious libel 
againſt the government; and an order was made 
for their commitment to the Tower, whither it was 


determined that they ſhould be conveyed by water, | 


on account of the alarm and tumult that prevailed 
in the city. Being informed of the deſtination of 
the reverend prelates, immenſe multitudes of the 
people repaired to the banks of the Thames, and 
as the venerable men paſſed, the populace fell on 
their knees, and many of them even ran into the 
water, fervently praying heaven to protect them 
ſrom injury, and exhorting them to ſuffer nobly in 
defence of their religion. The pious and ſubmiſ- 
five deportment of the biſhops, increaſed the ve- 
neration of the people, whom they conjured to fear 
God, and honour the king, 

The birth of a prince was announced on the 
tenth of June, to the extreme joy of the papiſts ; 
but the proteſtants did not believe the child, who 
received the name of James, to be the iſſue of the 
queen, The matter has been the ſubje& of much 
controverſy ; but the queſtion ſtill remains involv- 
ed in uncertainty, which indeed is not much to be 
regretted, ſince it is but a matter of mere curioſity ; 
lor admitting the legitimacy of the child, it muſt 

© acknowledged, that a prince educated in, and 
profeſſin the Roman catholic religion, could not 
he eligible to the ſovereignty of this country, The 
leven biſhops, who had been diſcharged from the 
Lower on their own recognizances, were tried at 
he bar of the King's Bench, for a libel againſt the 
ing, as their petition was denominated, Wright 


[ 


onſiſtent with their duty towards God and 


„ Call 


| difficulty reſtrained, 
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and Allibone, two of the judges, delivered their 
opinion that it was a libel; while Holloway and 
Powel, the other two, declared it was not. The 
jury were ſeveral hours in deliberating on the ver- 
dict, but at length they acquitted them. The ver- 
dict of © not guilty,” was no ſooner heard, than 
Weltminſter-hall reſounded with the loudeſt accla- 
mations, and a general joy ſpread throughout the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, and thence 
through every part of the kingdom, at this defeat 
of the machinations of a tyrant. When the news 
reached the camp at Hounſlow-heath, the ſoldiers 


made loud rejoicings even in the hearing of the 


king, who was at dinner in lord Feverſham's tent. 

James inſtantly ſent an officer to enquire the cauſe 

of the exultation, who on his return told him, that. 
it was nothing but the ſoldiers rejoicing on the ac« 
quittal of the biſhops; to which the king ſaid, 
you that nothing! but ſo much the worſe 
for them.“ This, added to ſome other mortifica- 
tions, induced the king to doubt the fidelity of his 
ſoldiers, which he determined to put to th@proof, 
and this proof was produttive of Nil greater mor- 
tification. Beginning with lord Litchfield's regi- 
ment, he ordered them to take their arms; and com- 
manded ſuch officers and ſoldiers as would not con- 


tribute to the repeal of the penal laws and teſt, to 


lay them down ; which they all did, except two cap- 
tains, and a few popiſh ſoldiers ; at which he was ſo 
aſtoniſhed, that he ſtood ſpeechleſs for a while, and 
then bade them take up their arms again, adding, 
with a ſullen air, that he would not hereafter do 
them the honour to aſk: their advice. This only 
ſerved to increaſe that contempt which the army 
had already conceived for the king; nor was the 
fleet better diſpoſed to ſecond James's views than 
the army. Vice admiral Strickland attempting to 
have maſs ſaid on board his ſhip, it occaſioned ſuch 
diſturbance among the ſailors, that they attempted 
to throw the prieſts overboard, and were with ſome 


The nation ſoon became ſenſible, that the king 


was fully determined to ſubvert the conſtitution 


both in church and ſtate; and all perſons, whe- 
ther whigs or tories ſeemed in earneſt to think 
of ſome method of preſerving their religion and 
liberties from utter deſtruction; for the birth of 
the prince of Wales, (whether real or pretended) 


\ threatened a continuation of is £22 and arbi- 


trary power, even after the death of the king. 
The eyes of the public, therefore, were naturally 
turned towards Holland, and meaſures were taken, 
both by the clergy and laity, for inviting over 
the prince of Orange, to head the majority of the 
nation againſt the king. Admiral Hubert, who 
was beloved by the ſeamen, reſigned his commiſ- 
ſion, and retired to the Hague, where he aſſured 
the prince of a general diſſaffection in the navy, 
This was confirmed by admiral Ruſſel, who paſſed 
frequently between England and Holland, and 
ſerved to keep up a conſtant e gre. be= 
tween the prince and the Engliſh proteſtants. 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, went over. 
to the Hague, under pretext of going to Spa 
for his health, and had frequent conferences with 
the ſtadtholder. Zuyleſtien, who had been ſent 
over to congratulate the king on the birth of his 
ſon, brought back to the prince a formal invita- 
tion from moſt of the great men in England. The 
biſhop of London, the duke of Norfolk, the mar- 
quis of Halifax, the earls of Dorſet, Devonſhire, 
Nottingham, and Danby ; the lords Lovelace, De- 
lamere, Paulet, Eland, with many gentlemen of 
great intereſt, and a great number of ſubſtantial 
citizens, joined in application to the prince, 
engaging with their lives and fortunes, to ſupport 
him in his endeavours to recover their civil and 
religious liberties. Lord Mordaunt, who lived 
at 


* 
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at the Hague, did every thing in his power to ad- 
vance this great deſign. Lord Wharton, who was an 
old man, ſorgetting his age and infirmities, paid a 
viſit to the prince on this occaſion; and the carl of 
Shrewſbury, who was a man of great popularity, 
gave up the command of his One and mort. 
gaged his eſtate for ' forty thouſand pounds, which 


with the additional tender of his perſonal ſervices, 


he offered to the prince of Orange. 

The prince thus encouraged and ſupported, could 
not hefltate how to proceed. He began his ope- 
rations when the people were fo. much incenſed by 
the impriſonment of the biſhops ; and he ſhewed 
equal prudence and policy in conducting his pre- 
parations: under various pretences he took care to 
fit out a large flect, and to levy a number of ad- 
ditional troops. But ſuch preparations could not 
be long kept ſecret ; the French ambaſſador ac- 
quainted his maſter of what was paſſing, and he 
gave Jamcs timely notice of his danger, and, as it 
is aſſerted, offered him thirty thouſand men, which 
Te wan weak enough to refuſe, In the interim 


to prefent a memorial to the States, to demand 
the deſtination of; the extraordinary armament they 
had lately fitted out. The anſwer was, © that 
they only imitated the king of England, who had 
lately equipped & powerful fleet, and aſſembled 
a numerous army, without explaining his inten- 
tions ;”” and they deſired to know the nature of 
the alliance which had been formed with France 
by the king of England, In conſequence of this 
gnſwer James ordered his fleet to be manned and 
prepared for-ſea ; gave directions for raiſing recruits 
for the army, and ordered ſeveral. regiments from 
Ireland. , He. likewiſe appointed lord Feverſham 
general, of the land forces, and entruſted the com- 
mand of the navy, to the earl of Dartmouth. Hav- 
wg. received intelligence from the Hague, that 
there were great numbers of Engliſh ſubjects at that 
place, waiting to embark in the expedition with the 
prince of Orange, James and his council were ſo 
glarmed with the news; that the king it mediately 
demanded the advice and aſſiſtance of the biſhops 
' Wincheſter, Chicheſter Rocheſter, Peterborough, 
Ely, Bath and Wells. The prelates having con- 
ferred with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, they all 
waited on the king, and delivered the roſult of their 
deliberations in ten articles of advice, to the fol- 
lowing purport :. * They counſelled his majeſty to 
ut the government of. the different counties, into 
the hands of perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
and qualified 55 the laws o the land; to aboliſh 
the eccleſiaſtical court; to recall all the diſpenſa- 
tions, by virtue of which diſqualified perſons had 
been admitted into civil and eccleſiaſtical employ- 
ment; to revoke all the licences, by which catholics 
were permitted to open public foals; to deſiſt 
from all pretenſions to a diſpenſing power; to refer 
it entirely to the deciſion of parliament ; to forbid 
the four apoſtolic vicars to continue invading the 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which belonged to the 
Engliſh church; to fill up the vacant biſhoprics 
with men of learning and piety; to reſtore the 
charters Which had been taken from corpora. 
tions; to aſſemble a free 1 3 and conſent 
that the biſhops ſhould offer ſuch reaſons as might 
7 0 his majeſty to the church of Eng- 
an 93 
James nov alarmed at his ſituation, gave his aſ- 
ſent to all theſe propoſals, and appeared thankful 
for the adyice given him; ſo that all his ſchemes 
for the eſtabliſhment of popery, ſeemed to be at 
once fruſtrated. In dread of the fury of the people, 
orders were given for ſhutting up the popith cha- 
pels, and many prieſts made a precipitate retreat in 
Irder to ſecure their perſons. | 
In the, mcan time the prince of Orange ap- 
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ames commiſſioned his ambaſſador in Holland, 
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claration were ſent over to Engl 


| lated; and the procuring a free and general parlia 


| Other 


| flag with Engliſh colours, and the arms of the ke. 
public of 
| © The proteſtant religion, and the liberties of Eng- 
land; and under it, Fe maintien drat : that is, J 
will maintain.” Before the fleet had failed many 
| leagues, the wind ſhifted to the weſt, and blew a 
hurricane, which continued two days and nights, 
and diſperſed the ſhips, ſo that it was a week before 


muſt be poſtponed till the ſpring. 
time the damage ſuſtained by the fe 


1 third, the Engliſh fleet under lord Dartmouth lying 


| firſt perſon who joined the prince was major Bar- 


plied himſelf, with the greateſt aſſiduity, 
plete his armament ;*and as ſoon as every thi 
finiſhed, he publiſhed a manifeſto, explain be 
true motives for his expedition. , Copies of the 5 
75 | and, and careful, 
diſperſed through every part of the nation, II, 
ſolemnly diſclaimed all thoughts of conqueſt, or d. 
glving his father-in-law any diſturbance In 505 " 
Joyment of his ſovereignty ; declaring that hi, i 
intention was nothing moreThan that of nina 
the proteſtant religion, the laws and liberties & 
theſe kingdoms ; which had been ſo openly Fa 


ment, which might at once ſettle all the rights of 
the ſubject, and the. prerogatives of the crow; OY 
firm and a permanent baſis. He added, that 0 
had undertaken this neceſſary and difficult taſk ; 
the invitation of many lords both eccleſiaſtical 5 | 
civil, and by numbers of gentlemen and other fub- 
jects of all ranks. The prince's meaſures were l, 
well concerted, that in three days, above four 
hundred tranſports were hired, with artillery 
ſtores, horſes, and above fourteen thouſand 
forces. The Engliſh nobility and gentry in Hol 
land embarked with William, together with count 
Naſſau, the count de Solmes, M. Bentinck, and 
erſons of rank. The van was led by ad. 
miral Hubert, and the rear conducted by Evertſen. 
The prince commanded in the center, carrying a 


arms, 


land 


olland, ſurrounded with this motto, 


they could meet at their appointed rendezvous, 
They had ſuſtained very little damage; but with a 
view to lull James to ſecurity, orders were given to 
fill the Dutch Gazettes with exaggerated accounts 
of their loſs, and declarations that the expedition 

g. In the mean 
cattered fleet was 
| ſo inconſiderable, that the prince, putting to ſea on 
the firſt of November, entered the channel on the 


ill, and letting the Dutch fleet paſs by. The 
prince landed with his whole army on the fifth, at 
Torbay, without oppoſition ; and the troops were 
diſembarked at the village of Broxholme. The 
Dutch army marched immediately to Exeter, and 
there the prince's. declaration was publiſhed. But 
the whole country had been ſo terrificd at the dreadful 
executions which followed Monmouth's rebellion, 
that no perſons of any conſequence for ſeveral days 
Joined the prince, The biſhop of Exeter fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation to London, and carried to 
court the firlt intelligence of this invaſion. The 
king was ſo pleafed with this inſtance of zeal, that 
he rewarded the prelate with the archbiſhopric of 
Vork, which had long been kept vacant, with an 
intention of beſtowing it on ſome catholic. The 


; rington, who was ſoon followed by the gentry of 
the counties of Devon and Somerſet. Sir Edward 
' Seymore made propoſals for an aſſociation, which 
every one ſigned. By degrees, the earl of Abing- 
don, Mr. Ruffel, fon to the earl of Bedford, Meſlrs. 
Wharton, Godfrey, and Howe, came to Exeter: 
the whole kingdom was in commotion. Lord 


| Delamere took arms ih Cheſhire : the cat] of Danby 


' ſeized York; the earl of Bath, governor of Fly- 
mouth, declared for the prince: and the earl of De- 
vonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. The no- 
' bility and rd of Nottingham embraced the fame 
| cauſe; and every day diſcovered ſome effeck of that 


univerſal combination, ints which the Kingdom 


ha 
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1 entered againſt the meaſures of James. Even 
1a 


noſe who did not take the field againſt him, were 


rraſs and confound his councils. A 
able = 1 free parliament was ſigned by twenty- 
Os and peers of the greateſt diſtintion, 
1 -eſented to the king ; who returned for an- 
an FL there was nothing he more earneſtly de- 
we than a free parliament, and that the moment 
105 prince of Orange had quitted the kingdom, he 


would grant their requeſt with the greateſt diſpatch; | 


hut could not think of ſummoning that aſſembly, 


hile an enemy continued in the heart of the 
kingdom, and could command ſo many members 


de returned. But the moſt alarming ſymptom 
3 the diſſaffection which, from the general ſpirit 


le, not from any particular reaſon, had 
of 1 The officers all ſeemed to | 


| crept into the army. ers | 
preler the intereſt of their country and of their 
religion, before thoſe principles which are eſteemed 
the moſt ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion. 
Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, was 
the firſt officer who deſerted to the prince ; but 
he was followed only by a few of his troops. Lord 
Loveleſs made a like effort, but was intercepted 
by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and 


taken priſoner. Lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of 


Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful : he attempted to 
carry over three regiments of cavalry, and aQtually 
brought a very conſiderable part of them to the 
prince's quarteys. Several officers of diſtinction 
informed Feverſham their general], that they could 
not, in conſcience, fight againſt the prince of 


Orange, Lord Churchill, afterwards the famous | 


duke of Marlborough, carried with him the duke 
of Grafton, natural ſon to the late king, colonel 
Berkley, and ſome troops of dragoons. This con- 


duft was a ſignal ſacrifice of every duty in private | 


life to his country's proſperity. | 

The king received this fatal news on his arrival 
at Saliſbury, the head-quarters of his army. There 
remained none about his perſon in whom he could 
confide, The whole army had diſcovered ſymp- 


toms of diſcontent, whence he concluded it to be | 


full of treachery; and being deſerted by thoſe 
whom he had moſt favoured and obliged, he no 


longer expected that others would hazard their | 


lives in his ſervice. Diſtracted and perplexed at 
theſe alarming circumſtances, he ſuddenly took 
the reſolution of returning to London ; a meaſure 
which could have no other tendency than that of 
9 his fears, and provoking farther miſ- 
chief, 8 | 
The firſt ſtage of his majeſty's retreat towards 
London was Andover ; there prince George, to- 
gether with the young duke of Ormond ; Sir 
George Huet, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, deſerted him in the night, and retired to 
the camp of the prince of Orange. As ſoon as 
the news reached London, the princeſs of Den- 
mark, pretending to dread the king's diſpleaſure, 
withdrew herſelf in company with the biſhop of 
London and lady Churchill. She fled to Notting- 
ham, where the earl of Dorſet received her with 
the greateſt reſpeQ; and the gentry of the county 
ſoon formed a troop for her lafety. 
Thus forſaken and diſtreſſed, the king was no 
vays prepared for this aſtoniſhing event. He burſt 
into tears, when the firſt intelligence was conveyed 
to him. In this incident, he doubtleſs foreſaw the 
total expiration of his royal authority. But the 
nearer and more intimate concern of a parent ſeized 
bis heart, when he found himſelf utterly abandoned 
y a virtuous child, whom he had always regarded 
with the moſt tender affection. © God help me,” 
cried he, in the extremity of his agony, © my own 
children have forſaken me!“ But ſo great were the 
bees which then prevailed, that this wretched 
ather, who had been deſerted by his favourite 
No, 47. 45 . f 
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put her to death; ar 
| duced the moſt fatal 
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child, was believed, on her diſappearance, to have 


truth been immediately diſcovered: for the popu- 


lace, and even the king's guards themſelves, ſeemed 
determined to revenge the death of the princeſs, 
by a general maſſacre of the prieſts and catholics. 
The prince of Orange advance 
Sherborn, and thence to Saliſbury, which he en- 


tered in triumph, the king's forces having ſome _ 
days before retired to Reading. Surrounded with 


diſtreſs, and having no truſty friend, the kin 
aſſembled all the proteſtant peers in town, 1 


deſired their advice. He particularly addreſſed 


himſelf to the earl of Bedford in the following 
manner: “ My lord, you are a good man; have 
great influence; and can do me ſignal ſervice,” 


| © Alas!” replied' the earl, © I am a feeble old 


man, very incapable of performing any conſider- 
able ſervice ; but I had a ſon,” added he, with a 
ligh, © who, if now alive, could ſerve your majeſty 
in a more effectual manner ;” alluding to che lord 
Ruſſel, who, towards the end of the late reign, 
had fallen a ſacrifice to the vengeance of the 
king, then duke of York. James was ſo thunder- 
ſtruck with this anſwer, that he remained, for 
ſome time, ſpeechleſs; but having recovered his 
ſpirits, it was propoſed to call a free parliament, 
and to ſend commiſſioners to treat with the prince. 
This the king readily complied with, and the lord 


chancellor was diredted to iſſue the neceſſary | 


writs for that purpoſe. The catholics were re- 
moved from the poſts and offices they held about 


the court; Sir Edward Hales, a perſon of that 


communion, and conſtable of the Tower, was 
removed from his poſt, and ſucceeded by Sir Bevel 
Skelton. Father Peters, the king's conſeſſor, ſee- 
ing the ſtorm riſe to ſuch an alarming height, wiſe- 
ly conſulted his own ſafety by eſcaping into France. 
The marquis of Halifax, the earl of Northampton, 


and the lord Godolphin, were ſent to treat wich 


the prince, who delivered to them a paper con- 
taining certain propoſals. The chief articles were, 
that a free parliament ſhould be called; that all 
papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and deprived of all the 
offices they enjoyed ; that all proclamations againſt 
himſelf ſhould be recalled ; that the command of 
the Tower ſhould be put into the hands of the lord 


mayor; that if the king ſhould think proper to 


reſide in London during the ſeſſion of parliament, 
the prince ſhould alſo reſide near the ſame place, 
with an equal number of guards ; or, that the king 
and himſelf ſhould reſide at an equal diſtance from 
London; that both armies ſhould be removed thirty 
miles from the city ; that no new forces ſhould be 
brought into the kingdom ; that Tilbury-fort ſhould 
be put into the hands of the city magiſtrates; that 
till the parliament met, part of the revenue ſhould 
be appropriated to the maintenance of the prince's 
army ; and, in order to prevent an invaſion from 


| abroad, Portſmouth ſhould be committed to the 
care of ſome perſon, equally agreeable to the king 


and the prince. When theſe. propoſals were pre- 
ſented to James, he affected to think them as mo- 
derate, or even more ſo, than he could have ex- 
peed in the preſent poſture of affairs; but, in all 
probability, his real ſentiments were otherwiſe. 
Finding himſelf attacked and purſued by one of 
his ſons-in-law, abandoned by the other, deſerted 
by his own daughters and boſom friends, and hated 


| by his ſubjefts, he conſidered his fortune as deſpe- 


rate. The queen, obſerving the fury of the peo- 


| ple, and knowing how much ſhe was the objeR of 


general abhorrence, was ſtruck with the deepeſt 


terror, and began to apprehend a parliamentary 


impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, the 


| queens of England were not exempt. The popiſh 


courtiers, and particularly the prieſts, were deſirous 


umour that might have pro- 
conſequences, had not the 


d with his army to 
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of carrying the king with them, whofe preſence 
they knew would be ſome reſource and protection 
to them ina foreign country, and whoſe reſtoration, 
if it ever happened, 1 55 again reinſtate them in 
power and authority. The general deſection of 
the proteftants, induced the king to conſider the 

catholics as the only fubjects on whoſe counſel he 
could rely; while the fatal cataſtrophe of his father 
afforded them a plauſible reaſon for making him 
apprehenſive of a ſimilar fate, Prudence gave 
way to danger, and ſelf-preſervation became the 
principal object of regard. In the mcan time 
the news which arrived from all quarters helped to 


continue the panic into which the king was fallen, 


and which his enemies endeavoured to improve to 
their own advantage. | Colonel} Capel, deputy- 

overnor of Hull, made himſelf mafter of that 
important forcreſs, and threw lord Langdale, the 
governor, into priſon, together with lord Mont- 
gomery, both of them catholics, - The town of 
Newcaſtle received the lord Lumley, and declared 
for a free parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord- 
lieutenant of the county of that name, engaged the 
ſhire in the fame meaſures, The prince's decla- 
ration was read at Oxford by the duke of Ormond, 
and was received with great applauſe by that loyal 
univerſity, who, at the fame time, made an offer 
of their plate to the prince. Every day ſome 
perſon of quality or diſtintion, and, among the 
reſt, the duke of Somerſet, went over to the 
enemy. A very violent declaration was diſperſed 
in the prince's name, but not with his participa- 


tion; in which every one was commanded to ſeize | 


and puniſh all papiſts, who 8 to carry arms, 
or exerciſe any atts of authority contrary to law. 
On the twelfth of December, while the prince 
was marching leiſurely to London, the king dil- 
appeared in the night-time, accompanied by Sir 


Edward Hales, a new convert, and haſtened to a |. 


ſhip which waited for him at the mouth of the 
river. The king's diſappearance was produttive 
of conſternation and confuſion, as al govern- 


ment ſeemed to be ſuſpended. The citizens of 


London, however, reſolved to adhere to the 
prince of Orange, and ſent a deputation to him, 
with an addreſs cravin 
treating him to honour the city with his preſence. 
By this temporary dillolution of government, the 
ee abſolute maſters, and plundercd, 
urned, and demoliſhed all the Romiſh chapels. 
Jefferies the chancellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf 
in order to facilitate his eſcape, was ſeized by the 


his protettion, and in- 


4 


| 
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his unhappy fate, and influenced by 


| lingered a few days at Rocheſter, and ſeemed to 


| 


| continent, news arrived that he had been 


parties into confuſion. The prince ſent 


| reſuming the reins of government, which he had 


conference for fettling the affairs of the nation, that 


a paſſport; the Dutch guards were ordered to take 


| Shrewſbury, and Delamere, were ſent by the prince 


proper for him to retire to Ham-houle near Rich. 


| 


mob, and treated with ſuch ſeverity that e 4: 

in a little time aſterwards. While 6g, dic 

imagined that the king had aftualh. led », Fey 
the 


ſeized 5 


the populace at Feverfham, while he was mak: 
q Inv 


his eſcape in difgniſe ; that he had heey e 
treated till he was known; but the e i 
then interpofed and ſecured him A's bad 
though they would by no means conſent 15 
leaving the kingdom. This intelligence threy 1 
to the king, commanding him to pe 
nearer than Rocheſter; but the meſlage ye 1 
too late. He had already returned 16 nba 
where the populace, touched with compaſſion 1 
levity, had received him with a 
Joy. But while James reſided at Whiteha]! bs 
regard was ſhewed him by the nobility A Ki 
perſon of diſtinftion. He bimfelf dienen 
not the leaſt'fign of ſpirit, nor any intention of 


relinquiſhed. Nothing therefore remained f 
the ruling powers, but to conſult the moſt in 
per means of diſpoſing of bis perſon; bh 
after fome deliberation it was reſolved to puſh hin 
into that mealure, which of himſelf he "ip 
willing to embrace. The king having ſent lor 
Feverſham on a meſſage to the prince, defiring a 


nobleman was arreſted under pretext of his wanting 
U 


poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the king then re. 
ſided, and to turn out the Engliſh ; and Halifax, 


at midnight to acquaint the king, that it would he 


mond. He begged permiſſion, which he eaſily ob. 
tained, to withdraw to Rocheſter, a town ncar the 
ſea-coaſt, Accordingly the next day he ſet out 
for that place, accompanied by the carls of Ayleſ. 
bury, Litchfield, Arran, and Dumbarton, and at- 
tended by a detachment of Dutch guards. He 


wiſh that he might be invited to keep poſſeſſion of 
the throne ; but finding that the whole nation con- 
curred in abandoning him to his own councils, he 
. to his melancholy fate; and being prefled 
y private letters from his queen, privately em- 
barked in a frigate he had beſpoke, and arrived ai 
Ambleteuſe in Picardy, from whence he repaited 
to St, Germains, and was well received by Lewis. 


— Cem pr——_—_ 


ABEL NT RARE GNM. 
During JAMESs ABDICATION. 
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leſt a paper behind him, containing his reaſons 
for withdrawing a ſecond time; wherein he ob- 
ſerved, that it would he ſtrange if the world 
{hould blame his conduQ, after the prince of 
Orange had made the earl of Feverſham priſoner, 
whom he had ſent to procure a friendly conſer- 
ence, and commanding his own guards to take 
polleſſion of Whitehall after eleven at night, with- 
out acquainting him with it, and even ſending 
him an order, after he was in bed, commanding 
him to leave the palace. Aſter ſuch conduct, he 
had very little to hope from a perſon who had 
invaded his kingdom, and called the legitimacy 
of his ſon in queſtion, At the ſame time he ap- 
pealed to all that knew him, and even to the 
prince himſelf, ik they could believe him guilty of 
ſo unnatural a villainy, He added, that being 
born free, he was defirous of preſerving his inde- 


Jie when he abdicated the 
e 


throne by quitting his kingdom, 


— 


| 


pendenee, and for that reaſon had again withdrawn 
imſelf, though not for ever; for whenever the 
nation ſhould. be convinced, that. they had been 
abuſed and impoſed upon by the ſpecious pretences 
of religion and property, he would be ready to aſſiſt 
them, and break the chains forged by ambitious 
men. In the mean time the prince of Orange had 
arrived at Windſor, to ſettle the affairs of the nation 
with the lords, by whom he was expe&ed. Not- 
withſtanding the prince of Orange had expelled 
from his throne and kingdom a powerful prince, 
once ſupported by a formidable fleet, and a nume- 
rous army; ſtill the more difficult taſk remained, that 
of obtaining for himſelf the crown, which his father- 


| in-law had abdicated. To this end he re ſolved to 


leave the lords, who: had aſſumed the power of go” 
vernment, to their own guidance and direktion. 
About ninety peers and biſhops drew up an addreſs, 
wherein they defired the prince that he would 


pleaſed to take the adminiſtration into his hands; 
| mumanage 
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7 e the revenue; ſettle the affairs of Ireland; 
yin! * ſue ſuch other meaſures as ſhould appear 
7 dient for the public weal, till the eſtates of the 
A ſhould be convened. In a ſecond ad- 
LR they ſolicited the prince to iſſue. letters to 
10 "ties, counties, and boroughs, directing to 
"let members to repreſent them in parliament, 
bin the ſpace of ten days from the date of thoſe 
tells. The lords alſo publiſhed. an order, com- 
undiog all papiſts to depart ten miles from the 
gi of London, and to remove above five miles 
rom their places of reſidence in the country. In 
conſequence of a ſummons to meet the prince of 
Orange at St. James's, the members who had 
ſerved in parliament in the reign of Charles II. the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, 
London, allembled there on the twenty-fixth of 
September, and adjourning to the houſe of com- 
mons, they, alter the example of the lords, ad- 
drefſed prince William, requeſting that he would 
appoint the convention to be held on the twenty- 
ſecond day of January, and in the mean time take 
upon himſelf the adminiſtration of government. 


Thus was the prince ſupported by all the legal 


authority which could poſſibly be obtained at this 
junfture. The fleet obeyed his commands. The 
umy allowed him to new model them, without 
murmur or oppoſition, 
with a loan of two hundred thouſand pounds: 
in a word, his adminiſtration was ſubmitted to, as 
if he had ſucceeded in the moſt regular manner 
to the vacant throne; and throughout England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, a profound tranquillity pre- 
vailed, ; | 
The convention being aſſembled on the twenty- 
ſecond of January, the lords choſe the marquis 
of Halifax their ſpeaker, and the commons Mr. 
powle. A letter from the prince, addreſſed to 
both houſes, was read, purporting, that now he 
had complied with their defires in re-eſtabliſhing 
the peace and public ſafety of the nation, it be- 
came their duty to exert their utmoſt efforts to 
ſecure their religion, laws, and liberties, upon a 
firm baſis; that the ſtate of affairs in Ireland re- 
quired their immediate attention, as a delay might 
prove injurious to their foreign connections; and 
that he was perſuaded they were heartily diſ- 
poſed to aſſiſt the Dutch, who had expreſſed ſuch 


England, Hereupon they Jointly. preſented an 
addreſs to the prince, acknowledging, that, under 
the Almighty, the nation was indebted to him 
lor deliverance ; and that they entirely approved 
of his adminiſtration, . which they requeſted he 
| would continue. They then appointed a day of 
general thankſgiving for their happy deliverance, 
and ordered that a prayer 8 be read for 
the prince of Orange in particular. After this, 
the following memorable vote paſſed in the houſe 
of commons, © That king James II. having en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the 


kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 


tween king and people; and by the advice, of 
the jeſuits and other wicked perſons, having vio- 


lated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn him- 


{elf out of the kingdom, hath abdicated the 
| Rovernment, and that the throne is thereby be- 
come vacant.” But this vote was warmly op- 
poſed by the lords, among whom was a ſtrong 
party in favour of a regency, at the head of which 
Vas the earl of Nottingham. After a very ſpirit- 


ed debate, the queſtion was carried for inſerting 


| the word deſerted in the room of abdicated, and to 


k Punge the clauſe reſpetting the throne having 
But at a conference held be- 


become vacant, 
een the two houſes, the lords relinquiſhed their 
amendments, and concurred in the vote of the com- 
mons. In the whole courſe of theſe tranſaQtions, th 
„ | 


and common-council of | 


The city ſupplied him | 
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thought her duty to the prince. 
and other friends wrote her an account of their 


* 


. 516 
behaviour of prince William was highly merito- 
rious, and diſcovered: great moderation and mag- - 
nanimity. He entered into no intrigues with the 
leaders of parties, but kept a profound filence. . 
At length he thought proper to expreſs, though in 
a private manner, his ſentiments, He called to- 
gether Halifax, Danby, Shrewſbury, and ſome 
others; when he obſerved, that having been in- 
vited over to reſtore liberty, he had engaged 
in this enterprize, and, at laſt, effected his pur- 
poſe: that it belonged to the parliament, now 
choſen with freedom, to concert meaſures for the 
public ſettlement, and he pretended not to inter- 
poſe in their determinations; that he had heard of 
ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the go- 
vernment, ſome having inſiſted on a regent ; others 


| were for beſtowing the crown on the princeſs. It 


was their concern alone to chuſe that plan of ad- 
miniſtration, which was moſt agreeable or ad- 
vantageous ; that if they reſolved in favour of a 
regent, he had no objeQion; he only thought it 


incumbent on him to inform them, that he vas 


determined not to be that regent, nor even engage 
in any ſcheme which he well knew would be at- 


| tended with inſuperable difficulties: that no man 
| could have a deeper and juſter ſenſe of the merits 


of the ptinceſs than himſelf; but he would rather 
remain a private perfon, than enjoy a crown, which 
muſt depend on the will or the life of another; 


and that they muſt remember, if they were in- 


clined to purſue either of theſe plans of ſettlement, 
that it would be totally out of his power to aſſiſt 
them in carrying it into execution. The princeſs 
Mary ſeconded theſe reaſons and views of her 


huſband, who, among the many virtues ſhe poſ- 


ſeſſed, was a very ſenſible and obedient wife. All 
conſiderations, therefore, were neglected, when ſhe 
conceived they came in competition with what ſhe 
When Danby 


proceedings, ſhe expreſſed the greateſt diſpleaſure; 
and tranſmitted their letters to her huſband, as a 


ſacrifice to conjugal fidelity, The princeſs Anne 


alſo concurred with her in ſentiment; and being 


| promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to be 


poſtponed in her ſucceſſion to the crown. This 
unanimity and acquieſcence with the determination 


| of the prince, put an end to the ſchemes formed 
ardour for the preſervation of the conſtitution of 


by different. parties; and the convention paſſed a 
bill, by which they ſettled the crown on the prince 
and princeſs of Orange; the ſole adminiſtration 
to remain in the prince. The princeſs of Den- 
mark was to ſucceed to the prince and princeſs of 


Orange; her poſterity to that of the princeſs 


Mary ; but before thoſe of the prince by any 
other wife. | 
James II. had fourteen children by his two 
wives, Anne Hyde, daughter to the earl of Claren- 
don, and Maria d'Eſte, daughter to the duke of 
Modena, out of which three only ſurvived him; 
namely, Mary, his eldeſt daughter, born the thirtieth 
of April, 1662, and married to William Henry of 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, afterwards king of Eng- 


| land; Anne, his fecond daughter (both by his 


firſt wife) born the ſixth of February 1664, and 
married to George, prince of Denmark, afterwards 


| queen of England. James Francis Edward, com- 


monly known by the name of the Chevalier de St. 
George, which ſon was by his ſecond wife, reſided 
at Rome, where he died in the year 1766, aged 
ſeventy eight. Ne 8 . 
The reader has already been informed of the 
reat luminaries which ſhone forth in the orbit of 
WE lene en amidſt the bigotry and licentioufneſs 
which ſeemed to threaten the nation with inevi- 
table deſtruction: but it migut be thought a capital 
overſight, were we to omit the name of Locke, who 
inveſtigated the human mind, improved the powers 
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of reaſoning, by diſtinguiſhing truth from error, 
removed the clouds of ſophiſtry, and the idle 
diſtinctions in logic and metaphyſics. He ex- 
plained alſo the nature and foundation of govern- 
ment by unanſwerable arguments; and in a ſmall 
treatiſe on toleration, this great Chriſtian- philoſo- 
pher vindicated the rights of religious liberty with 
more exactneſs/ and preciſion, than any, author in 
this or any other country ever yet diſplayed. 
About one million two hundred thouſand pounds 
was the ordinary revenue of Charles II. That of 
James II. was raiſed by. the parliament to about 
one million eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; 
and his income as duke of York being added, made 
the whole amount to two millions a year, The na- 
tional debt at the revolution amounted to one mill. 
lian fifty-four thouſand, nine hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, The increaſe of coinage during theſe 
two reigns was ten millions two hundred and ſixty- 
one thouſand pounds ſterling. . 
The Engliſh colonies acquired conſiderable 
ſtrength and ſecurity by the recovery or conqueſt 


of New York and the Jerſeys; and the ſettlement | 
of Pennſylvania and Carolina, during the reign of | 
Charles II. without any aſſiſtance from the crown, | 
extended the Engliſh empire in America. The | 


proſecution of the diſſenters peopled the colonies. 
According to Dr. Davenant, the ſhipping in- 
creaſed more than double during the two preced- 
ing reigns. | 

, Holy 0 manufactures were in this period eſtabliſh. 
ed in iron, braſs, paper, ſilk, and hats. The duke 
of Buckingham introduced from Venice the manu- 


ſacture of glaſs and cryſtal ; and prince Rupert, an | 


encourager of uſeful arts, is ſaid to have heen the 


inventor of etching. One Brewer brought from 


the Low Countries the. art of dying woollen cloth. 
In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was re- 
pealed, on account of the continual dread the na- 
tion was under of popery being again introduced. 


Cnaractir, PRINCIPLES, Ofc. of Jamts the Second. 


james II. was of an active, violent, and vin- 
dictive temper. . Obſtinacy and bigotry were the 


ruling motives of his actions; nay, ſuch a thorough | 


bigot to popery was James, that he would ſtick at 
nothing to have it eſtabliſhed ; to which end he 
lahoured to extend the regal prerogative, and to 
eſtabliſh a deſpotic government. Some good qua- 
lities, it muſt be acknowledged, he poſſeſſed; 
being remarkable for his frugality of public money, 


ttt. ** ———_ _ * 
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| fined all power, encouragement, 


, je 
faction, and blindly adopting their Naviſh 


* 


| 


Who is in 


ſubjects, 


his induſtry, his application to naval 
is encouragement of trade; but 
much in praiſe of, or join in ſenti 
who have extolled his ſincerity; for his wh 
reign was a continued violation of his reiter oy 
promiſes of preſerving inviolate the liberties 1 
religion of his people. Theſe, in his loft yy 
of regal authority, had no right to ider ye 
what might, be dependent on his ſovereign with 1 
pleaſure. Upon this fallacious prejudice he NN 
in defiance of the fundamental laws and confi. 
tion of the realm; burſt in ſunder all thoſe ti, 
which unite ſubjects to their ſovereign, [He "or 
| and favour to the 
catholics; and ſacrificed. every conſideration of 
juſtice and prudence to a falſe zeal, This hurried - 
him into meaſures which rendered his government 
intolerable to a free and generous people; and 
made it. neceſſary for them not to ſubmir an 


affairs, and 
We cannot ſa 


| longer to the yoke of an arbitrary tyrant, guided 


ſolely by the violent councils of a popiſh 


* 
ſtition. He allo proſecuted his deſign with fich 
vehemence, as excited the fears of his free. born 

s, and made them unite in defence of every 
thing moſt dear and valuable. The. reſult was to 
them a glorious revolution; to him diſyrace and 
Juſt depoſition. We. ſay a juſt and legal depoſi. 
tion. If, indeed, the people were created only for 


the advantage and the pleaſure of kings; if they 
have a divine right to be tyrants, and ſubjects are 
appointed by heaven to be ſlaves, James had reaſon 


to complain; and we may add, his people had 
reaſon to rejoice, that a favourable opportunity 
occurred for ſtripping him of the. power of ren. 
dering millions unhappy at his pleaſure. But, on 
the other hand, if people have a right to the 


Poſſeſſion of their own property, till they part with 


it by their own conſent, or by that of their repre.. 


| ſentatives ; if they have a right to the bleſſings of 


civil and religious liberty, and kings were only 
appointed for the purpoſe of defending them; the 
people of England had a right from nature, from 
reaſon, and the calls of duty, to expel a weak, ob- 
ſtinate prince, who made it his buſineſs to deſtroy 
what he was bound to defend. By ſuch conduct 
he was rendered wholly incapable of diſcharging 
the important truſt of goverment and hence a 


free people may learn, how dangerous it is to al- 


low any prince to fill the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
| the leaſt infected with the Romiſh ſuper- 


ſtition. 
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Embarraſſments— The convention changed into a free parliament—William and Mary proclaimed king and queen of 
England—The bill of rigbis His attempts in favour of liberty—Procures for proteſtant diſſenters an at? of tolt- 


ratton-—Thbe flege of 
. Clergy refuſe to take the oaths of allegiance, 
ing an union between the church of 
and Dutch defeated—Baitle of the 


Death of queen Mary — A plot to 


Londonderry Naval 175 of Banty 

ence called | 
England and the diſſenters —He ſails with an army to Ireland — Ibe Engl 
Boyne—The earl of Marlborough's expedilion—Battle of Aghrim— Limeric 
faken— Maſſacre of Glenco—The vittory of La Hogne—Baitle 


bay—Baltle of Killicranky in Scotland Mam & (he 
onjurors—The king diſappointed in his deſign of proc: 


of Slenkirk— Bembow bombards St. Maloes— 


aſſaſſmate king William— Death of the duke of Glouceſter —Succeeded 7 that of 


the king—Chara#er of king William III. and of his queen, Mary Il. 


A. D. 1689. WI III. aſcended the 


throne .in. conſequence of an 


4 


were intent upon the choice he would make of bl 


miniſtry ; and for that reaſon he was embarraſſeo- 


expreſs - capitulation with the people. All eyes [ To mix whigs and tories rogether, even ſuſpecte 
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o 


1 ſpectin b hating and hated by each other, 
ue wo difficulties, To truſt his ſervice to the 


many of whom ſeemed averſe to his 
le, appeared dangerous. To truſt it to the 
Is alone, was to declare himſelf the head of a 
2 7 and to give countenance to a ſuſpicion, that 


he intended to govern by thoſe who had chiefly 


| 564 him to the government. The fear of ap. 
. ungrateful prevailed; he threw almoſt all 


e power into the hands of the whigs, lord Not- 


tingham being almoſt the only one of the tories 
who was brought into adminiſtration. He and 
lord Shrewſbury were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury was put upon the 
liſt of the privy-council, leſs from attention to 
him than to his order. The privy-ſeal was reſtored 
to Halifax, and lord Danby was placed at the head 
of the council-board, arrangements which pleaſed 
neither whigs nor tories. Danby, who wiſhed for 
his old ſtaff of lord-treaſurer, thought his ſervices 
ill requited ; and to make him reparation, he was 
created marquis of Caermarthen. In order to 
make room for ſuch perſons as had real merit in 
promoting the revolution, the treaſury, the admi- 
ralty, and even the chancery were put into com- 
miſſion, Burnet, who had been proſcribed by the 
late king, was made a biſhop; Sir Patience Ward 
was choſen one of the repreſentatives in parliament 


for London; and Pilkington, lord-mayor of that, | 


city; in which one had been pilloried, and the 
other fined one hundred thouſand pounds for an 
offence againſt the duke of York, Military 
ferments were beſtowed on lord Churchill, but they 
were not ſuited to his ambition; and no notice was 
taken of his lady, who continued as uſual in the 


family of the princeſs Anne. Bur though Notting- | 


ham, Shrewſbury, Halifax and Danby, appeared 


oſtenſible miniſters, the king, in ſecret, but his 


real confidence in Mr. Sidney, and in Bentinck, a 
native of Holland, the firſt of whom was created 


lord Sidney, and the laſt lord Portland. But what | 
gave univerſal ſatisfaction, was the nomination of ' 


the judges. Each privy-counſellor was directed to 


bring ina liſt of twelve; and the judges were ſe- 


le&ed from theſe liſts. | 7 

The new council made it now their firſt care 
to convert the convention into a parliament, that 
the new ſettlement might be ſtrengthened by a 
legal ſanQtion, which was ſuppoſed to be wanting, 
as the aſſembly had not been convoked by the 
| king's writ of ſummons. The experiment of a 
new election being thought too hazardous, 1t was 
reſolved in council that the king ſhould, by virtue 
of his own authority, change the convention into a 
| Parliament, by going to the houſe of peers with 

the uſual ſtate of a ſovereign, and pronouncing a 
ſpeech from the throne to both houſes. This ex- 
pedient was accordingly practiſed. The king 
aſſured them, that he ſhould take the utmoſt care 
| loretain their good opinion of his integrity; that 
Holland was in ſuch a ſituation as required their 
immediate aid ; that the poſture of affairs at home, 
likewiſe demanded their ſcrious attention; that a 
good ſettlement was equally neceſſary for the eſta- 
liſhment of domeſtic peace, and the ſupport of 
the proteſtant intereſt abroad; that the affairs of 
reland were too critically ſituated to admit of the 
leaſt delay in their deliberations; he therefore 
begged they would be ſpeedy and effectual in con- 
certing ſuch meaſures as ſhould be judged indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary for the good of the nation. 

© commons, on their return to their own houſe, 
paſſed a vote of thanks to his majeſty, and made 
in order that his ſpecch ſhould be taken into con- 
eration. | h | 

The ceremony of the coronation was performed 
oy the biſhop of London, the coronation oath be. 


1 1 altered and explained. He officiated 
0. 48. 


pre- 


> — 


| 


ment ought to be free. 


rights: 


at the King's deſire in the room of the metropolitan, 
who was a malcontent; and the next day the com- 
mons in a body waited on the king and queen at 
Whitehall with an addreſs of congratulation. Wil- 
liam, in order to conciliate the eſteem of his new 
ſubjects, ſignified, in a ſolemn meſſage to the houſe 
of commons, his readineſs to acquieſce in any mea- 
ſure they ſhould think proper to take for a new re- 
gulation, or total ſuppreſſion of the hearth- money; 
and this tax was afterwards aboliſhed. We muſt 
here obſerve, that previous to their coronation on the 
thirteenth of February, the prince and princeſs of 
Orange being ſeated on two large chairs in the 
Banqueting-houſe, both houſes of the convention 
waited on them in a body, when the clerk of the 
crown read, in the names of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and the commons aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, the following “ declaration of their 


THE MEMORABLE BILL OF RIGHTS, 


Being the FounpaTion and SrANDARD of ExdLISH 
- ETBERTY, © | 


I. That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws, 
or the execution ot laws, by royal authority, without 


the conlent of parliament, is illegal, 


II. That the pretended power of diſpenſing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
as it hath been aſſumed, or exerciſed of late, is il- 
E 1 

41. That the commiſſion for erecting the late 
court of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and 
all other commiſſions and courts of like nature, are 
illegal and pernicious. 

IV. That levying money for the uſe of the crown 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of par- 
liament for a longer time, or in any other manner 


than the ſame is or ſhall be granted, is illegal. 


V. That it is the right of the ſubject to petition 
the king; and all commitments and proſecutions for 
ſuch petitioning, are illegal. . 

VI. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army 
within the kingdom, in time of peace, unleſs it 


| be with the conſent of parliament, is contrary. to 


law. ol, 
VII. That the ſubjects, who are proteſtants, may 
keep arms for their defence, ſuitable to their con- 
dition, and as allowed by law. 
VIII. That all elections of members of parlia- 


IX. That the freedom of ſpeech, or debates in 


| parliament, ought not to be impeached or queſtion- 


ed in any court or place out of parliament. 
X. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, 


nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel nor unuſual 


puniſhments inflicted. 

XI. That jurors ought to be duly impannelled 
and returned ; and jurors who paſs upon men in 
trials of high treaſon, ought to be frecholders. 

XII. That all grants of fines and forfeitures of 
particular perſons, before conviction, are illegal and 


Void. 


XIII. And that, for the redreſs of all grievances, 
and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerv- 
ing of the laws, parliaments ought frequently to be 
held. | | 

And they do claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all 
and ſingular the premiſes, as their undoubted rights 
and liberties: and no declarations, judgments, 
doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice of the 
people, in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought, on any 
account, <0 be drawn hereafter into conſequence ot 
example. 


Theſe articles being enumerated, the declara- 
tion concluded in the following manner: “ Having 


therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid high- 


"neſs 


th. 


518 Tur NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


— 


neſs the prince of Orange, will perfect a delive- 
rance ſo far advanced by him, and ſtill preſerve 
them from a violation of their rights, which they 
have here aſſerted, and from all other attempts 
upon their religion, rights, and liberties, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, do reſolve, that William and Mary, 
prince and princeſs of Orange, be declared king 
and queen of England, France, and Ireland, and 
all the dominions thereunto belonging; to hold 


and dominions to them the ſaid prince and princeſs 
during their lives, and the life of the ſurvivor of 
them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of the 
royal power be only in, and executed by the ſaid 
prince of Orange, in the names of the ſaid prince 
and princeſs during their joint lives; and after their 


the crown and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms | 


deceaſe, the ſaid crown and royal dignity of the ſaid 


kingdoms to be to the iſſue of the body of the ſaid 


princeſs; and in default of ſuch iſſue, to the prin- 


ceſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; 


and in default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body 


of the ſaid prince of Orange.” 


When this declaration was read, the marquis of | 


Halifax, as ſpeaker of the upper houſe, made a 


| ſolemn tender of the crown to their highneſſes, in 


the name of the peers and commons of England ; 
and the offer was accepted by their highneſſes in the 
moſt obliging manner. 

The coronation being over, the king received an 


addreſs of thanks from the commons, couched in the 
warmeſt expreſſions of duty, gratitude, and affec- 
tion; and declaring, that they would take ſuch | 


meaſures in ſupport of his crown, as would con- 
vince the world that he reigned in the hearts of his 
ſubjects, The ſum total of the money expended 
by the States-general in William's expedition, a- 


mounted to ſeven millions of gilders ; and the com- 


mons granted ſix hundred thouſand pounds for the 
diſcharge of this debt. The next object that en- 
gaged their attention, was the ſettlement of a re- 
venue for the ſupport of government. Heretofore 
there had been no diſtinction of what was al- 
lotted for the king's uſe, and what was aſſigned for 
the ſervice of the ſtate, ſo that the ſovereign was 
abſolute maſter of the whole ſupply. As the re- 
venue in the late reigns had been often embezzled 


and rs Hy it was now reſolved that a certain 


ſum ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of the 
king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity 
(called at this time the civil liſt) and that the reſt 
of the public money ſhould be employed under the 
inſpection of parliament. Accordingly, ſince this 


period, the commons have appropriated the annual 


ſupplies to certain ſpecified purpoſes; and an ac- 
count of the application has conſtantly been ſubmit. 
ted to the inſpection of both houſes. 

Through the communication of Nottingham, 
the tories made proffers of ſervice to his ma- 
jelty ; but complained at the ſame time, that as 
they were in danger of being proſecuted, they could 
not, without an act of indemnity, exert themſelves 
in favour of the crown, The king, wrought on 
by their remonſtrances, ſent a meſſage to the houſe 
by Mr. Hampden, recommending a bill of in- 
demnity as the moſt effectual means of putting an 
end to all ſources of diſcord. He defired it might 
be drawn up with all convenient expedition, with 
ſuch exceptions only as ſhould appear neceſſary for 
the maintenance of public juſtice, the ſafety of 
himſelf and the queen, and the welfare of the na- 
tion. But the whigs proceeded ſo ſlow in the 
Sill, that it could not be brought to maturity before 
the end of the ſeſſion, It being now neceſſary to 
paſs an act for aſcertaining the ſucceſſion of the 


crown, a bill for this purpoſe was brought jnto the 


lower houſe, with a clauſe diſabling papiſts from 


ſucceeding to the crown; to this the lords added, 


-— 


this time the princeſs Anne brought forth , he 10 


to join this confederacy as 5 of England, and 


be ſufficient to reduce the French king to ſuch a 


| ture, the king declared war againſt the French mo. 


drawn up by the maſterly hand of Somers, afterwards 


open violation of the treaties concluded under the 


derry, declared for William and Mary. Tyrcon- 


« or ſuch who ſhall marry papiſts,” abſolvin, 
ſubjef in that caſe from their allegiance 


) who 


was baptized by the name of William, and created 


duke of Glouceſter afterwards. 
It was well known by William, who waz equal 
moſt princes in political abilities, that the moſt g. 
fectual way of preſerving peace at home, was to 5 
his new ſubjects employment abroad. The 1 
ſcheme he had formed, when only Stadtholg 0 
a confederacy againſt France, began about this 
time to take effect. He was ſtrongly importuned 


found no great difficulty in perſuading the Engj; 

to draw 55 ſword againſt their old e | 
rivals. After the proper ſteps for that Purpoſe were 
taken, both houſes joined in a dutiful addreſs to his 
majeſty, deſiring him to take ſuch meaſures as would 


condition, as to render him incapable of diſturbin 
the peace of Europe, or prejudicing the trade and 
proſperity of England, aſſuring his majeſty that 
he might depend on his parliament for every afſit. 
ance that was neceſſary. 


Agreeable to the requeſt of both houſes of legiſla· 
narch on the ſeventh of May. This declaration was 


lord chancellor, Lewis was charged with having 
unjuſtly invaded the territories of the emperor, and 
denounced war againſt the allies of England, in 


guarantee of the Engliſh crown; of having en- 
croaghed on the fiſhery of Newfoundland; in- 
vaded the Caribbee Iſlands; forcibly ſeized the 
provinces of New York and Hudſon's Bay : coun. 
tenanced the ſeizure of Engliſh ſhips by French 
privateers; prohibited the importation of Engliſh 
manufactures ; diſputed the right of the flag; per- 
ſecuted many Engliſh ſubjects on pretence of reli. 
gion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the law of 
nations ; and ſent an army into Ireland to ſupport 
the rebels in that kingdom. Ireland was far from 
imitating the examples of England and Scotland, 
in acknowledging William's title to the crown; 
and it was more than two years before that king- 
dom was entirely reduced. The earl of Tyrcon- 
nel, on the firſt news of James's retreat from 
England, ſecured the moſt iinportant places in 
Ireland of which he was governor; and joining 
his natural hatred of the proteſtants to what he 
thought motives of policy and prudence, he treated 
them in ſo rigorous a manner, that they were forced 
to retire to their brethren in the north, who ſeizing 
on Kilmore, Coleraine, Iniſkilling, and London- 


nel, perceiving the ill effects of his cruelty, thought 
proper to temporize with William; yet he conti- 
nued to ſolicit James by letter, to tranſport himſelf 
over to Ireland with a powerful body of troops; 
aſſuring him that ſuch a ſtep would effecually 
ſecure his intereſt in that kingdom; whereas i 
neglect or delay in following this advice, muſt 
entirely ruin his affairs. On receiving theſe letters, 
James ſent them to Lewis, and preſſed him for bis 
aſſiſtance. Neither the French monarch nor hs 
miniſters had any great expectations from this ex- 
pedition : but as his honour was concerned in fup” 
porting his unfortunate gueſt, it was reſolved to 
furniſh him with five thouſand forces, under thc 
command of M. de Lauſun. This army was em- 
barked on board the fleet then lying at Breſt, con- 
ſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line, ſix frigat® 
three fire-ſhips, and a proper number of tranſpo'® 
Lewis alſo ſupplicd Ha with arms for forty 
thouſand men, in order to equip his friends in 
Ireland; preſented him with a large ſum of mon)" 
ſuperb equipages, plate, and every thing neceſſary 


for 


WI 7; 
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am_ 


for the 
braced 


camp and houſhold. At parting he em- 
him with great affection, making uſe of this 
remarkable expreſſion: „ Farewell brother! the 
beſt thing I can wiſh you, 1s, that I may never ſee 
you again.” = | 

On the fourteenth of March James failed from 
Breſt, attended by the count d' Avaux, in quality 
of ambaſſador, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. After eight days fail, he arrived ſafely at 
Kingſale in Ireland, whence he repaired in a few 
days to Cork ; where he was received by the carl of 
Tyrconnel, who. had collected an army of thirty 
thouſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe, for his 
ſervice, But adverſity had' not yet taught James 
wiſdom and precaution: he acted with as little 
prudence, as he could have done, had he no oppo- 
ſition to encounter; and was ſo far from endeavour- 
ing to conciliate the affections of the proteſtants, 
which in common reaſon and common policy he 
ought to have done, that he gave repeated proofs 
of his thorough hatred, and frequently puniſhed 
them with death on the moſt trifling occaſions. 
One of the magiſtrates of Cork was executed by his 
orders, for having declared for the prince of 
Orange. In ſhort, inſtead of endeavouring to win 
over his adverſaries by mildneſs and popularity, he 
only exaſperated them the more, by his cruelty and 
arrogance : and thus, by his own imprudent con- 
duct effectually ruined his affairs, at the very time 
when he flattered himſelf with their being in the 
moſt proſperous ſituation. Having refreſhed his 
forces, he marched for Dublin, and entered the city 
in triumph. He was met at the caſtle gate by a 
proceſſion of popiſh biſhops and prieſts, in their 
pontificals, bearing the hoſt, before which he 
kneeled down in public. He publiſhed ſome pro- 
clamations, 
teſtant ſubjects, who ſhould preſerve their loyalty: 


but theſe placed ſo little confidence in his promiſes, 
that they determined to ſtand in their own defence. 


Soon after he publiſhed another proclamation for 


the meeting of the parliament, on the ſeventh of 


May at Dublin; created Tyrconnel a duke, and 
Dorrington, in the room of the duke of Ormond, 
received the royal regiment. 

Dorrington's firſt expedition was againſt Kilmore, 


where the noble defence made by the proteſtants ſo 


exaſperated James, that he determined to uſe them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity; and was warmly ſeconded 
in this reſolution by Tyrconnel, who ſeemed to thirſt 


for the blood of theſe poor unfortunate people. 


Alarmed by this cruel uſage, and the report of a 
general maſſacre, intended to be perpetrated on all 
the proteſtants, they ſhut themſelves up in London- 

rry, the capital of the county of the ſame name, 


and ſent immediately to England for aſliſtance. 


dome arms and ammunition were accordingly ſent 
them, but no conſiderable reinforcements till the 
middle of April, when two regiments arrived at 
ughfoyle, under the command of the colonels 
unningham and Richards. By this time James 
had reached the neighbourhood of the town, at 
the head of an army of twenty thouſand men; but 
ie met with an oppoſition little expected; and 
Which was chiefly owing to the bravery and reſolu- 
ion of one man, a proteſtant clergyman of Donagh- 
I who had raiſed a regiment for the defence of 
1 and his brethren. This clergyman gave 
On, the governor of Londonderry, the firſt no- 
455 og the approach of James. 
e ſummoned a council of war, at which Cun- 
Ane = and Richards, the two commanders lately 
; Yon from England aſſiſted, and who, either from 
1 17 to the ſervice they were ſent upon, or igno- 
8 As the ſituation of the town and the diſpoſition 
e inhabitants, gave it as their opinion, that the 
Place was not tena 


to land the regiments; and that the principal 


5 


romiſing protection to all his pro- 


Lundy imme 


le, that it would be imprudent 


| 


officers ſhould retire from the town, in order that 
the inhabitants might obtain more favourable con- 
ditions. A meſſenger, in conſequence. of this 
opinion, was diſpatched to James, with propoſals 
for opening a negociation; and lieutenant-general 
Hamilton, who commanded in that prince's ſervice, 


undertook, that the army ſhould nor, during the 


continuance of the treaty, advance nearer than four 
miles of the city. Mr. Walker, the clergyman 
already mentioned, had, in vain, uſed all his rhe- 
toric to perſuade the governor to take the field, 
and come to a general engagement. | He was 
deaf to all his arguments, and liſtened only to his 
own puſillanimous apprehenſions ; which were 
greatly heightened, when he found that James, dif. 


regarding the promiſe his general had made, was 


advancing at the head of his troops to the town 
walls. The inhabitants and ſoldiers in the place, 
were ſo exaſperated at the cowardice of their gover- 
nor, and the two colonels, that they flew to arms, 
and would have made their lives pay the forfeit of 


| their perfidy, had not the former kept himſelf. con- 


cealed in his chamber, and the other two found 
means to eſcape on board their ſhips. In the mean 
time, major Baker, their deputy governor, fired 
ſo warmly from the walls upon James's troops, 
that they were obliged to retreat to St. John's 
town in ſome diſorder. Walker and Baker made 
uſe of this reſpite, to preſs Lundy to exert himſelf 
as became a loyal ſubject and a good ſoldier, and 
to undertake the defence of the place: but ſuch was 
the governor's cowardice or treachery, that he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to have any thing to do with the 
government, and ſoon after made his eſcape in diſ- 
guiſe. He was, however, ſeized in Scotland, ſent 
thence to London, together with Cunningham. and 
Richards, where they were all ignominiouſly dii- 
miſſed from the ſervice. 

The inhabitants now unanimouſly agreed to beſtow | 
the government of the place on Mr. Walker, and ma- 
jor Baker, who immediately prepared for a vigorous 
defence; determining to bury themſelves under the 
ruins of the place, rather than ſurrender to the ene- 
my. Accordingly they formed the citizens, amount- 
ing to ſeven thouſand men, into different regiments, 
taught them the proper management of arms, firing 
of cannon, and all the other mancœuvres neceſſary 
for their own defence, or the annoyance of the 
enemy. On the twentieth of April, James's army 
opened the trenches, and their batteries began to 
play on the town, which was but poorly fortified, 
with only twenty pieces of cannon on the walls, 
and thoſe wretchedly mounted. The beſieged. 
however, animated by the example and ſpirited ha- 
rangues of Mr, Walker, held out with aſtoniſhing 
reſolution, againſt a. force, far ſuperior, employed 
to reduce them. James being obliged to return 


to Dublin, to meet the parliament he had convened, 


left the command of the army to the marquis de 
Roſane, one of the French generals, a man of more 
than ſavage haughtineſs and cruelty of diſpoſition. 
Incenſed with the oppoſition he met with from an 
handful of half ſtarved peaſants, as he contemptu- 
ouſly called them, vented his rage in the molt in- 


| human manner, and informed the beſieged, that 


unleſs they inſtantly ſubmitted themſelves to their 
lawful ſovereign, he would not leave one ſtone upon 
another in the town, nor a ſingle perſon alive to 
carry the news of their deſtruction. It is a mark of 
true courage to look upon the threatenings of arro- 
gance and vanity with contempt. The governor 
and garriſon anſwered his threats only by doubling 
their reſiſtance, though their proviſions were now 
all expended, and they were reduced to the dread- 


| ful neceſſity of ſupporting life by eating the fleſh of 


horſes, dogs, cats, and every other kind uf loath- 
ſome food. They, however, ſupported. their 
courage, and a proclamation was publiſhed, pro- 

. | hibiting, 


barian. 
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hibiting, under pain of death, any perſon to talk of 
Wrede ig erceiving that menaces had no 
effect, the French general formed a deſign for 
forcing them to comply, which ſeemed to be rather 
the dictates of a fiend than of a human being. He 
ſent detachments of his ſoldiers through the adja- 
cent country, with orders to ſeize all the proteſtants 
they could find, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
ſtrip them naked, and drive them in that condition, 
under the walls of Londonderry. This order was 


executed with a brutality equal to that of the giver 


of it. Upwards of four thouſand of theſe miſerable 
objects were thus expoſed to the view of the be- 
ſieged; who, from their ramparts, beheld, with an 
horror not. to be deſcribed, the forlorn condition of 
their fellow proteſtants, many of whom were every 
moment expiring with fatigue, cold, hunger and 
the cruel uſage they had received from their bloody 
perſecutors. This ſight, however, had a very dif- 
ferent effect upon the garriſon, from what Roſane 
expected, They felt the deepeſt compaſſion for the 
diſtreſs of their brethren; but their compaſſion 
was mingled with fuch indignation againſt the 
author of that infernal action, and ſuch apprehen- 


k 


ſions of what would be their own fate, if they ſhould | 


fall into his power, that they unanimouſly deter- 
mined to periſh rather than ſubmit to ſuch a bar- 
They now thought themſelves excuſed 
from obſerving the ſtrict rules of war, which had 
been ſo flagitiouſly broken by the enemy: and ac- 
cordingly erected a gibbet on their walls, and ſent to 
acquaint the French general, that unleſs he im- 


mediately ſet at liberty the proteſtants he had 
driven under their ramparts, they would immedi- 


ately hang up every priſoner they had taken in 
their ſallies during the ſiege. Convinced by their 
whole behaviour, that they would certainly carry 
their threats into execution, Roſane ordered the 
proteſtants to be releaſed, after they had been de- 
tained three days, without taſting any kind of food. 
Numbers of them [periſhed by famime and fatigue 
in their return to their houſes, and many of thoſe 
who ſurvived, had the additional misfortune to find 
their habitations and effects deſtroyed, by the rov- 
ing parties about the country ; ſo that the greater 
pe of thoſe unfortunate people fell victims to the 
nfernal malie of a popiſh foe. It is reported that 
James was requeſted 'by the biſhop of Meath to 
countermand this order, but without effect. At 


this time the intrepid garriſon of Londonderry was 


reduced from ſeven thouſand, to five thouſand ſe. 
ven hundred men; and theſe were driven to ſuch 


extremity of diſtreſs, that they began to talk of | 


rey ing upon one another. But before this dread- 
ful reſource for prolonging life was attempted, the 
long wiſhed for ſuccour arrived. Major general 
Kirk, who had rendered himſelf fo infamous in 
England, during James's reign, and who had ſince 
abandoned his former maſter, and ſerved under 
king William, arrived in the Lough with a rein- 
forcement of nine thouſand men; and being or- 
dered to relieve the garrifon at all events, he ſent 
three ſhips up the river, laden with proviſions, 
under the protection of the Dartmouth frigate. 'But 


the enemy, to prevent any ſhips from ſailing up to 


the town, had erected ſtrong batteries on both ſides 
of the ſtream, and thrown a ſtrong boom acroſs the 


channel. One of the ſhips, however, taking the 


opportunity of a ſtrong gale of wind in her favour, 
advanced with full ſail, broke the enemy's boom, 
and the other veſſels following her, they all an- 
chored in ſafety-before the town. James now de- 
ſpaired of ſucceeding in his enterprize, and raiſed 
the, ſiege that very night, after loſing near eight 
thouſand men in this fruitleſs attempt. Kirk 
landed at the town, and Walker, at the earneſt re- 
queſt of the inhabitants, paſſed over to England, to 
return their grateful thanks to their majeſties for 


3 
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| juſtly due to his diſtinguiſhed valour, 
tants of Iniſkilling, on receiving intellig 


| of his party: and having raiſed a regimen 
| companies, they ſhut their gates, and appointed Gy 

| queen Mary. The lord Gilmoy, who had declared 
| they made, obliged to raiſe the ſiege, which, on 


| their refuſal to capitulate, he had undertaken, Nor 


Butler ; killing near three thouſand of the enemy, 


| liament met at Dublin, and was opened by that 


| France, diſplayed towards himſelf, his queen, and 


enabled him to viſit one part of his realm in perſon, 
| his ſubjects, full liberty of conſcience, which he 


their happineſs, as well as his own, looking upon 
| himſelf as the common parent of all his people. 


ber of that religion among the commons; it is not 


been declared contrary to the king's pleaſure. He 
commons came to a reſolution of preſenting an ad- 


dreſs of thanks, and of deſiring the count d'Avaus 
to offer their moſt grateful acknowledgements 10 


and treaſonable conduct of the Engliſh. This ad- 
dreſs being preſented to James, he publiſhed a de- 


ture, take no ſtep without the concurrence al 


— 


their generous ſuccour. He was received h th 
king and queen with that honour and reſped 0 


The inhabi. 
ence that 
Y garriſon 
t Of twelve 


Londonderry had denied entrance to the 
James's ſervice, reſolved not to admit an 


tavus Hamilton their governor. He was a zealg,, 
proteſtant, and an officer of known courage and con 
duct. Having thus determined to oppoſe the popiſh 
army of James, they proclaimed king William and 


tor James, appeared before their walls and ſummoneg 
them to ſurrender ; but was, by the noble reſiſtance 


was this the whole; for the day before Londonderr 
was relieved, the brave Iniſkillingers advanced, with 
their handful of men, againſt fix thouſand Iriſh 
and totally defeated them at a place called Newton 


having only twenty killed, and about fifty wounded 
of their own men. | 


Purſuant to James's proclamation, the Iriſh par. 


prince with a ſpeech from the throne, He fir 
thanked them for their zeal and loyalty ; laviſhed 
the higheſt encomiums on the humanity and ge- 
neroſity of his good brother and ally, the king of 


his ſon, in affording them an aſylum, after being 
expelled their lawful dominions, and in having noy 


He then declared his fixed reſolution to grant to all 


conſidered as the only certain method of ſecuring 


He concluded with aſſuring both houſes of his 
hearty concurrence with them, in enacting. ſuch 
laws, as might tend to the tranquillity and ſettle. 
ment of his dominions. Every method havin 

been uſed to fill the houſe of lords with popi 

peers, ſo that there were only ſeven or eight pro- 
teſtant lords ſent to parliament ; and hardly a mem- 


at all ſurprizing to find that parliament openly pro- 
feſſed itſelf a flave to the king's pleaſure, That 
man was looked upon as factious or rebelliouſly 
inclined, who.dared to move any thing after it had 


had therefore no ſooner left the houſe, than the 


the French king, for the friendly aſſiſtance he had 
given to their ſovereign. They next ordered a bill 
to be brought into the houſe for recognizing James 
title, and to expreſs their abhorrence of the prince 
of Orange's uſurpation, as well as of the diſloyalt) 


claration to all his loving ſubjects in the kingdom 
of England ; promiſing that he would, for the fu- 


conſent of his parliament ; offering a free pardon'0 
all who ſhould abandon his enemies, and Join him 
in twenty-four days after this declaration Was pw 
liſhed; and charged all the blood that might f 

ſpilt in this conteſt, upon thoſe who ſhould per hy 
ve;e in rebellion, Had the people not been — 
acquainted with the little dependence that _ 
to be placed on his promiſes, James now gave! : 
a convincing proof, that they were never inten . 
to be kept any longer than they anſwered bis co 

venience; for a bill of attainder was paſſed aga" 


all thoſe who were abſent from the kingdom, 2 
| refule 


; 
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2 nowledge the authority of king James, 
e e prin e with the Se wk -- Or 
wh had any ways aſſiſted the prince of Orange, fince 
7 rst of Auguſt laſt. By this act no leſs than 
m thouſahd proteſtants were attainted by name, 
fen Ba earls, ſeven counteſſes, as many biſhops, 
Ireen barons, thirty-three baronets, fiſty-one 
55 hes, and eighty-three clergymen, all of whom 
1 declared puniſhable by death and forfeiture, 
A bloody proſcription which has not its parallel in 
the records of the moſt tyrannical government; 
eſpecially when it is remembered that all the pro- 
ſcribed were excluded from all hopes of pardon, 
and all benefit of appeal, unleſs enrolled -by the 
king's order, before the firſt day of the enſuing 
month of December. Ireland was declared inde- 

ndent of England by another act..0 - 

In the mean time William Was | buſy. in his pre- 

rations for the relief of his proteſtant ſubjects, 
ere informed that another ſtrong fleet, as a con- 
voy. to. ſome. tranſporta laden with arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. was ſoon 0 ſail from France, to Ireland; 

and therefore the king detached admiral Herbert 
from Spithead, with twelve ſhips. of the line, one 
freſhip, and four tenders, in order to intercept the 
enemy. The Engliſn admiral having for ſome time 
been blown about with contrary winds, reached at 
length the Iriſh coaſt, and on the firſt of May diſ- 
covered the French fleet, conſiſting of no leſs than 
twenty-eight ſhips of the line, moſt; of them from 
- ſixty to ſeventy guns, and five. fire-ſhips, lying at 
anchor in Bantry-bay. The French admiral no 
ſooner ſaw the Engliſh fleet, than he immediately 
gave orders for getting under fail, and giving the 
enemy battle, Herbert having for ſome. time en- 


|  deavoured to gain the weather-gage of the French, 


and finding it impoſſible to ſucceed, thought it 
highly imprudent to fight the enemy ſo ſuperior in 
force, while he laboured under ſo particular a diſ- 
advantage. He therefore ſtood off to ſea, and main- 
tained a running fight, till the evening began to 
approach, when the enemy tacked about, and re- 
turned to Bantry bay. This trifling ſkirmiſh was, 
by the French, repreſented as a ſignal victory, 
though with all their ſuperiority of ſtrength, they 


neither took nor ſunk a ſingle veſſel. William, | 
however, was ſo ſatisfied with the behaviour of his 


admiral on this occaſion, that when the latter re- 
turned to Portſmouth, his majeſty, in an excurſion 
he made thither, to haſten the naval preparations then 
carrying on in that port, dined on board Herbert's 


ſhip, and declared his intention of creating him an | 


carl in conſideration of his ſervices. At the ſame 
time he conferred the honour of knighthood on cap- 
tain Cloudeſly Shovel, another ſea officer, who had 
ſerved in this expedition, and beſtowed a gratuity 
of ten ſhillings on every private ſailor. Yet with all 
the aſſiduity of the king in haſtening the nayal and 
military preparations, James had been ſix months in 
Ireland before the army was embarked for that king- 
dom, At length eighteen regiments of foot, and 
five of dragoons being ready, together with a ſuit- 
able train of artillery, they were embarked for that 
kingdom, under the command of the duke of 

homberg ; and on the thirteenth of Augyſt, were 
landed near Carrick-Fergus. Their firſt attempt 
Was againſt Belfaſt, which they took poſſeſſion of 
with very little oppoſition ; the eneniy retiring at 


chomberg's approach, to Carrick-Fergus, which | 
they determined to defend. But the intrepidity of l 
the Engliſh was too powerful to be reſiſted for any [| | 
| the princeſs of Denmark was ſettled, which had been 
| left unfiniſhed the preceeding ſeſſion. On the 
| twentieth. of 1475 the new parliament met at 


length of time ; and accordingly the place was ſur. 

rendered in four days. This was followed by a 

ſeries of other ſucceſſes. Ewry, Dundalk, and 

ſeveral other places, yielded at the firſt ſummons : 

the general's progreſs would have been much 

more 8 not he been diſappointed in receiy- 
0. 48. ; WF, | 


| 


hom were the two archbiſhops, one duke, 


—— 


the houſe of lords, on the ſeventeent 


"Y 


Ing the remainder of his forces and train of ar- 
tillery which he had left behind him in England. 
James having aſſembled his forces, advanced to- 
wards Schomberg, who was encamped near Drog- 
heda, and on the twenty- third of September arrived 
within, bi 199 F 
ut the duke, finding his army every day dimi- 
niſhing by ſickneſs, which dad rie off many 
brave officers, and great numbers of ſoldiers, while 
the enemy who were at leaſt double his number, 
were in perfect health, and their troops much better 
diſciplined than his, prudently declined an engage 
ment; while James, not chuſing to attack the duke 
in his trenches, grew off his forces; and both armies 
reg into winter quarters on the approach of that 
ca On. * £24 | | | 


Thel earl of Torrington, late admiral. Herbert, 
having again ſailed for Ireland, with, the combined 
fleets of England and Holland, attempted to ſur- 
Prize, the city of Cork: but being deceived by 


falſe intelligence, that James with his whole army 


was encamped in the neighbourhood, he did not 
think it prygent to land his forces; and after con- 
tinuing, a, ſhort time on the coaſt, returned to Eng- 
land, and anchored in Torbay ;, hig men being very 
lickly., There was indeed the , reateſt realon to 
aſcribe this misfortune to the F880 of thoſe in- 
truſted with the care of victualling the, navy ; for 
the Dutch ſeamen were in perfect health during the 
whole cruiſe. The French, though they did not 
dare to ſend out a fleet, did infinite damage to the 
Engliſh, trade, by their privateęrs, which warmed 


in the channel; and the Dartmouth ſhip of war had 


the misfortune to fall into their power. 
On che, nineteenth of October the Engliſh par- 
liament met, when the king explained the neceſ- 
lity of a preſent; ſupply to carry on the war; deſired 
they would be ſpeedy in their determinations on 
that ſubject, .as they wauld have the greateſt in- 
Hluence on the princes and ſtates. concerned in the 
alliance 0 France, as a general meeting was 


appointed to he held at the Hague in the month of 
November. The houſes were then prorogued for 


four days, when they again aſſembled; and the 
commons taking the king's, ſpeech; into conſidera. 
tion, unanimouſly reſolyed to aſſiſt his majeſty 
in reducing Ireland, and joinin his allies abroad, 
for à vigorous proſecution of the war againſt 
France, Accordingly they voted a ſupply of 


two millions, to be raiſed by a land-tax of 


three ſhillings in the pound, and additional duties 
upon coffee, tea, and chocolate. Several motions 
with regard to grievances having been made 


in the houſe of commons, the marquis of Hali- 


fax, who thought himſelf particularly aimed at, 
determined to retire from court, and quit the 
adminiſtration. Accordingly he reſigned the privy 
ſeal, reconciled himſelf to the tories, and became 
the chief patron and protector of that party: while 
the whigs laboured to prevent their obtaining any 
Fc prefermens ts wi = 
n hopes of finjſhing the war, Wil- 
liam . a reſolution of going A. P. 1690. 
over to Ireland in perſon. r he came to 
1 of January, 
declared his intention, and prorogued the parlia- 


ment till the tyenty-ſecond of April; but on the 


ſixth of February he diſſolved it, and iſſued writs 
for calling a new one to meet on the twenty-fixth of 


March. During this ſeſſion of parliament, the bill 


of rights already mentioned was paſſed into a law; 
together with the act of ſettlement. The revenue of 


Weſtminſter, and the king opened the ſeſſion by a 


ſpeech from the throne, in which he gave them to 
| hand that he ſtill perſiſted in M refplucion of . 
„ WW going 


of the Engliſh intrenchments. 
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going in perſon to Ireland; deſired they would 
ſettle his revenue on him as they had done on his 


predeceſſors ; or at leaſt eſtabliſh it on a fund of 


credit, on which he might raiſe the neceſſary ſums, 
for ſupplying his preſent occaſions. He told them 
he would ſend them an act of grace, with ſome few 
exceptions ; being deſirous of taking from his ſub- 
jects every ſhadow of pretence of raiſing diſturbances 
during his abſence. He adviſed them to avoid diſ- 
ſentions ; recommended to their conſideration an 


union with Scotland; and declared he ſhould leave 


the adminiſtration in the hands of the queen during 
his abſence; and therefore defired they would pro- 
vide an act for that purpoſe, if it Was thought ne- 
ceſſary. The commons proceeded to ſettle the re- 
venue, and make it a fund of credit for the ſupplies 
that were ſtill wanting for the enſuing campaign. 
They began with voting a ſupply of oe million 
two hundred thouſand pounds, between” rhat time 
and Michaelmaz. But William could not” prevail 
on them to lettle his revenue for life. The parlia- 
ment being ſenſible how deſirous the king was to 
ſet out for Ireland, diſpatched the buſſtrels before 


them with tlie gtegteſt facility and the royal aſſent 


being given to ſeveral money bills, the act of in- 
demaity, and ſome other acts of a ſimilar nature, 
together with a bil} for inveſting the queen with 
the adminiſtration of the government during the 
king's abſehce, his majeſty, With a ſhore ſpeech from 
the throne, put an end to the ſeſſio mm. 

All due preparations bene tha, the king em. 
barked on the foutth of Jüffe, at HighAake near 
Cheſter, and landed on the fourteenth at Carrick- 
Fergus, attended by prince George of Denmark, the 
duke of Ormond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough 
and Mancheſter, and many other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. He repaired immediately to Belfaſt; where he 
was met by the duke of Schomberg, the prince of 
Wirtemberg, 4 5 general Kirke, and other'prin- 
cipal officers. On his arrival in Ireland the whole 
face of affairs was immediately changed. The mi- 
litary operations had been for ſome time ſuſpended 
by the addreſs of the duke of Schomberg, who' care- 
fully avoided coming to an engagement with the 
enemy, before bis 'majeſty's arrival to head his 


troops in perſon. James, wearied with a perpetual | 


ſtate of uncertainty, ſeemed deſirous to determine 
his fate by one deciſive action. William was 
equally willing to put a final period to all conteſt 
for the crown of England. Thus determined, the 
two rivals, with their whole forces, moved towards 
each other, to decide at once the quarrel that had 
long divided the kingdom, and deſtroyed ſo many 
of the innocent inhabitants, 
freſhing his troops a few days at Belfaſt, marched 
ro Liſburn, where the duke of Schomberg had 
fixed his head-quarters, and thence to Hilſborough, 
ordering the whole army to encamp'at Loughbrillen, 
Here he reviewed his forces, and found the 
' amounted to thirty-ſix thouſand effective men, well 
armed, and equipped with every particular. In 
the mean time, James committed the care of 
guarding Dublin to a body of militia, under the 
command of Lutterel, and joined his army, now 
nearly equal to the Engliſh in number, excluſive 
of about fifteen thouſand men, left in different 
garriſons. Having advanced to the banks of the 
river Boyne, he' pitched his camp in a very ad- 
vantageous ſituation. 
that 15 and rapid river, ariſing ground and deep 
moraſs ; ſo that the Engliſh could not attack him 

withcut 8 themſelves to the moſt imminent 
danger, 


preſſing with James, not to venture an engage- 


ment; but rather reinforce his garriſons, withdraw 


to the Shannon, and wait the event of the naval 
preparations then making in France for attackin 
the Engliſh, and ſending ſuccours ro Ireland, 


But James, determining to decide the conteſt by 


gagement. King William was equally 
| receive him; bur thought proper, before the bart] 
began, to reconnoitre the ſituation of th 


| the river, where, being. ſingled out by 
| they brought down two field pieces by a hollow 


i. A... ts. * 


William, after re- 


His front was defended by | 


* 


ater 


— 


general battle, refuſed theſe ſalutary counſels. As 
made the neceſſary preparations for a decifive en 


Accordingly he advanced to the 6 fr 


the enemy, 


way, and planted them agatnſt his perſon. 

firſt ſhot killed a man by) two ay _ 1 
ſide; and the ſecond rebounding from the groung 
gtazed his right ſhoulder, and produced a conſider. 
able contuſion- William dic not betray the lag 
emotion on this oecafion; but aſter cauſing eh 
wound to be bound up, he: remounted his * 
and kept on his ſormer pace, only ſaying, «Ther? 
was no neceſſity: for che bullet to come heaker. 
This accident, however, though of no great tho. 
ment in itſelf; octaſloned ſome confuſton amo 
his majeſty st attendants; whioh' being obſerved lf 


| the enemy, and they no longer! ſeeing the king 
horſebac k, concluded that their walls u ate 


the intended purpoſe, and that William was killed. 


Tpbey therefsre c gave a general ſhout, which was 


echoed through the camp. The neus was even 
ſpread to Dublin, whence it was Tent to Paris, 


1 


where, contrary to the! cuſtom of the French count 
the people wefe ſuffered to expreſs their joy by bon. 
fires and illuminations. When the ſlüght wound 
he had received was dreſſed, the king returned to 
ſhew himſelf to his army, in order to quiet their 
apprehenſions. About nine o'clock at night, Wil. 
liam called a council of war, and declared his in. 
tention of croſſing the river, and giving battle to 
the enemy. Schombeig ſtrongly oppoſed this mea. 
ſure; but the king being abſolutely determined, 
his plan was adopted by the majority of the coun- 


| cil.” Schomberg therefore acquieſoed, and pro- 


2 15 that part of the army, horſe and foot; ſhould 
e ſent that night to Slane- bridge in order to pals 
the Boyne, and poſt themſelves between the enemy 


and the paſs at Duleck. ' This advice, Which if 


purſued muſt have aſſured the Engliſh of ſucceſs, 
was objected to, and over-ruled by the Dutch 
officers ; at which the duke was ſo diſguſted that he 
retired to his tent, whither the order of battle, 
after being ſettled in the council, was ſent to him, 


This he conſidered as an additional aftront : but 


the reſpect he owed his ſovereign, kept him from 
complaining. He only ſaid, with ſome marks of 
diſcontent, that jt was the firſt order of that kind 
he had ever received. It was reſolved, that next 
morning lieutenant-general Douglas, with the right 


wing of the infantry, and Munhardr, count Schom- 


berg, the duke's ſon, ſhould paſs the river at Slane- 
bridge, in order to poſt themſelves between the 
enemy's camp and Drogheda; while a body of foot 
were to force a paſſage over the ford at Old bridge. 
A council of war was alſo called by James, where 
it was propoſed by lieutenant-general Hamilton, to 
fend a ſtrong party of dragoons to take poſſeſſion of 
a ford, a little below. the rown of Drogheda, the. 
ſecuring of which was of the greateſt importance. 
James, however, by an obſtinate perverſeneſs, would 
have only ſixty dragoons on that ſervice, The can- 
nonade, which had continued pretty warmly ever 
ſince the two armies had come in ſight of each other, 
ceaſed towards the cloſe of the evening. William 


rode through the whole army by torch light, and 
' retired to his tent, after having given the neceſſary 


| | | orders for the proper diſpoſitions, and directed his 
he og officers therefore were very [| 


ſoldiers to wear green boughs in their hats during the 
enſuing action, to diſtinguiſh'them from thoſe of 


the enemy, who wore in theirs pieces of white paper 
| Near ſix the next morning, being the firſt of July, 


general Douglas, with young Schomberg, the 


carl of Portland, and Overkirk, marched to Slane- 
| bridge, 


„ — 
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N On their gaining the oppoſite bank, 
3 | perceived a conſiderable body of the enemy, 
F T i into two lines behind a deep moraſs, which 
3 their front. Douglas, on reconnoitring 
Ny diſpoſition; thought it adviſeable to halt for 
the coming up of a freſh reinforcement, which he 
da were on their march to join him; and on 


heir arrival, he ordered the infantry! to move 


towards the morals between them and the enemy, 


\hile count Schomberg with his cavalry, who 
could not poſſibly march that way, was ſent round | 
ic in order to attack the-Irifh in flank. The enemy 


no ſooner: perceived the motions made by the 
Engliſh, than they wheeled abour, and retreated 
towards the paſs of Duleck; but being cloſely 
purſued by the cavalry | under young Schomberg. 
| A ers of them were cut to pieces in their retreat, 
or rather flight. In the mean time William, who 

was. ignorant of what had paſſed between this part 


of the army and the enemy, but ſuppofed:that his 


men had, by this time, effected their paſſage over 


| the river, ordered his main body, compoſed of the 


Dutch guards, the French proteſtant regiment, the 


Inniſkilling foot, and four battalions of Engliſh, I proach, and beingracquainted that it was his majeſty 
to pals the river at the Old bridge ford, and attack 

the enemy. They accordingly forded the river, 
though the waters were breaſt high; and having 
gained the oppoſite bank, notwithſtanding a body 
of muſqueteers ſent to oppoſe them, they drew || charge; and the enemy, after an hour's bloody 
| up into files, and attacked the Iriſh with ſuch. fury, 


that unable to ſupport the charge, they abandoned J In this ation, 'lieutenant-general Hamilton, who 


their intrenchments and retreated. James had im- 


prudently removed his artillery from the bank of | 


« 


the river, which greatly facilitated the landin 


| form, they were charged with great impetuoſity by 
general Hamilton, at the head of a conſiderable 
body of horſe and foot, and the diſpute was, for 


ſome time, very obſtinate. At laſt the Iriſh foot, 
who that day behaved very ill, gave way, leaving 


their horſe to ſuſtain the whole fury of the combat. 


In the firſt attack, La Caillemote, the friend and 


inſeparable companion of the intrepid duke Schom- 
berg, received a mortal wound, at the head of the 
French proteſtants ; and, as he was carrying back 
by four ſoldiers to the Engliſh-.camp, he encouraged 
| his countrymen, who were till croſſing the river, 

by calling out to them, „To glory, my good 
lads, to glory.” Schomberg paſſed the ſtream 
with ſo much hurry, that he could not be perſuaded 
to put on his arms. Having reached the oppoſite 
bank, he rode full ſpeed to the French proteſtants, 
and after putting himſelf at their head, called out, 
ay of animating them, * Follow me, gentle- 
men; theſe are your perſecutors :” pointing, at the 

| lame time, to the French papiſts in the enemy's 


army. Theſe words were hardly pronounced; when | 


te duke found himſelf ſuddenly attacked by a 
party,of James's guards, who, after being routed, 


| bere returning on a full gallop to the main body | 


oftheir army. The French refugees miſtaking them 
or ſome of their own troops, ſuffered them to paſs; 
den ſome of them riding up to the duke, ſur- 
rounded him, and gave him two deſperate wounds 
en the head. Perceiving their error, and eager to 
we their general, the French proteſtants made ſuch 
an indiſcreet fire, that they ſhot the duke dead 
upon the ſpot. . The ſmall part of the enemy's 


guards were immediately cut to 17 but this 
8 


WM a poor recompence for the loſs of ſo conſum- 
ae a general, who. thus fell in the field of 
mil at the age of eighty-two, crowned with 
liſcon? glory. At the ſame time this accident ſo 
n the Engliſh troops, that they ſeemed 
Mabe ime to have loſt all their courage; their arms 
| whi nued inactive; they gave ground apace; 
© the enemy, elated with this advantage, re- 

53 4 


d paſſed the river with very little op- | 


* * 


of the Engliſh ; but before all the; battalions could | 
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covered freſh ſpirits, and returned to the charge 
with an order that ſeemed to inſure them 'the 
victory. They were juſt ready to fall upon the 
center, when William, who during the whole of 
the action might be ſaid to be every where, direct- 
ing the whole by his conduct, paſſed the river at 
this critical juncturè at the head of the left wing; 
| conſiſting of the Daniſn, Dutch, and Inniſkilling 
horſe, and advanced on a full trot to attack the 
enemy on their! right, who were by this time within 
muſquet ſhot of the center of the Engliſh infantry. 
The ſight of William advancing” in that regular 
| and undaunted manner to attack them in'flank, ſo 
| diſconcerted the iIriſh; that they made à ſudden 
| halt, faced about, and retired to a ſmall: village 
called Dunmore, about half a mile from the paſs; 
| where they i made.rifo vigorous a ſtand, that the 
Dutch and Daniſh hopfe;'! though headed by the 


King in perſony unable)'ro ſuſtain their terrible fire, 


gave way; and even the Imifkillingers themſelves 

ſhewed a backwardheſs> to advance. | Shooked at 
this timidity, William rode up to the latter, and 
aſked, in aiſharp tone, if this was the behaviour he 
| ought to expect from them] Stung by this re- 


that now headed them) they inſtantly reſumed theis 
| wonted courage, and returhed to the charge with 
| redoubled vigour. At the ſame” time the Dutch 
horſe, rallying their ſeparated men, returned to the 


conflict, were beaten back with conſiderable loſs. 


| had been the principal ſupport of tie Iriſh during 
the whole engagement, was taken priſoner.” This 


accident ſo diſpirited them, that they abandoned 


the field with great precipitation; but the French 
and. Swiſs guards retreated in good order, William 
not thinking it prudent to puſh the purſuit beyond 
the field of battle. In the mean time young 
Schomberg, having been informed of his father's 
death, was inſpired with ſo much ardour to revenge 
his fate; that nothing could oppoſe the fury of his 
arm. Animated at once with w juſt reſentment, 
and a noble thirſt for honour, he drove the enemy 
| ſeveral times beyond the village of Duleck, ſtrew- 
ing the ground with their dead bodies. Nor could 
any thing reſtrain his fury, till he received poſitive: 
. orders from the. king to put a' ſtop to'the ſhughter, 
and return to the ſpot where the foot had halted, 
and where during night they continued under 
arms, „ e RAE , rIG 
In this manner the famous battle of the Boyne 
concluded, in which the loſs of James amounted to 
about fifteen hundred men, among whom were the 
lords Dongan and Carlingford; Sir Neal O'Neal, the 
marquis of d' Hocquincourt; befidesfeveral priſoners, 
the chief of whom was lieutenant- general Hamilton. 
The Engliſh loſt about five hundred men; an in- 
conſiderable number for the acquiſition of ſo im- 
portant · a battle, had not the famous duke Schom- 
berg, the moſt conſummate general in Europe, 
been one of the number. William himſelf had 
nearly ſuffered the ſame fate; for a cannon ball 
| carried away part of his boot. All hiſtorians unite 
in giving William the higheſt praiſe for the admi- 
rable conduct, courage, reſolution, and preſence of 
mind he diſplayed, during the whole courſe of this 
memorable action. On the ſucceſs of this, every 
thing dear to James as a king, or a man of honour, 
depended ; yet he remained an idle ſpectator during 
the whole engagement, with a few ſquadrons of 
horſe on the ful of Dunmore, till the count de 


Lauzun, after the retreat of the French and Swiſs 
guards, came up to him, and, repreſenting the 
danger of his being furrounded, defred him to 
think of a retreat. This advice was readily fol- 
lowed: James went firſt to Dublin, where he' re- 
| figned all his authority in that city, and next to 
| Waterford. 
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Waterford, James having unguardedly ſaid, while 
he haſtened through Dablin, that he would never 
more truſt his fate to an Iriſh army, his ſoldiers, 
upon hearing it, exclaimed, that complaints of 
cowardice came ill from the mouth of one, who 
had been the firſt to fly from the battle, and the 
only perſon, not of foreign birth, who had fled 
from the kingdom; and that if the Engliſh would 
change kings with them, they would fight the battle 
over again. The day after the battle, William 
made himſelf maſter of Drogheda, and a few days 
after entered Dublin. But the puſillanimous James 
embarked on board a veſſel, which he had ordered 


to be kept in readineſs for him; and arriving 


ſafely in France, choſe St. Germains for his reſi- 
dence. A af e ; { hp 


ſhe ſtood: in need of all her prudence and authority; 
and ſhe behaved with a reſolution very uncommon 
to her ſex. Advice having been received that a 
French fleet was ready at Breſt for making a 
deſcent on the Engliſn coaſt, admiral Herbert, 
earl of Torrington, who lay in the Downs, had 
orders to fail directly for mech and go in 
queſt of the enemy. The admiral ſailed imme- 
wliatcly to St. Helen's; but while he lay there, 
advice arrived from; Weymauth that the French 
fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy-eight ſhips of the line 
and two fire-ſhips, had entered the Engliſn channel. 
Torrington, though joined by a Dutch ſquadron, 
did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to give the 


French battle, as the whole af the combined fleet | 


did not amount to more than: fiſty-ſix ſail. But 
having received -expreſs orders from the queen to 
'hazard an engagement at all events, he imme- 
diately put to ſea with the combined fleet in order 
to intercept the enemy, ſhould they attempt to ſail 
up the channel. On the thirtieth of June the two 


fleets engaged near Beachy-head. The Dutch 
ſquadron, which compoſed the van, began the en- 
gagement about nine in the morning: but their 


courage exceeded their prudence; and they ad- 


vanced too far out of the line. The blue ſquadron 


of the ,Engliſh alfo engaged with great bravery; 


fight at a diſtance, 
the Dutch had advanced far out of the line, col- 


lected all their force and totally ſurrounded them. | 


The Dutch exerted their uſual valour; but the 


enemy being ſo far ſuperior in number, they muſt | 


undoubtedly have fallen a ſacrifice to their:raſh- 
nels, had not their admiral Callenbourgh ordered 
them to drop their anchors without lowering their 
ſails, there being then but very little wind. This 
ſtratagem had the deſired effect. 


away by the tide, while the others lay ſtill. By 


which means'the Dutch were ſoon out of danger, | 


aſter having loſt Dick and Brackel, their two rear. 
admirals, and being obliged to ſink ſeveral of their 
ſhips, to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. In this action the Eng 

two captains, and about four hundred men. The 


Engliſh admiral retreated, without much oppoſi- 
tion, to the mouth of the Thames; while the 
French, after ſtaying about flve weeks in the 
channel, inſulted our coaſts, and burnt the ſmall 


town of Tinmouth in Devonſhire, with ſeveral 


a priſoner. 

In ſpite of this untoward event, the queen 
bad the pleaſure of finding her wife meaſures ap- 
proved by the majority of the nation; and af re- 
ceiving addreſſes from the city of London, and 


many other reſpectable corporations and counties 
x 
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government. 


pleaſure of ſeeing their adverſarie 
| fied; 19 75 | Tors 8 g 3% | 


He now undertook the ſiege of ' Limeric 
. 8 vilotie II ſtrongly fortified, and defended by the 
5 During the abſence of the king, Mary found that part of James's army. General Douglas, Who had 
in vain purſued them, and made an unſucceſ;fy 
attempt upon Athlone, joined the king; and on 
the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, the tenth day after 
| the trenches were opened, he ordered a penery 
ſtorm at a breach twelve yards wide. 
advanced boldly, carried the counterſcarp, mounted 
| the breach; and ſome of them entered the toyy. 
| but the inhabitants animating the garriſon, and 


try, after a» diſpute of three hours, during which 
| the being loſt five hundred of his Engliſh troops, 
| and. upwards of a thouſand foreigners, he wa 
4 obliged to defiſt. „„ 


ber landed at Pill near Briſtol. 
ſet out for Windſor, where he was 
| by the queen and his ſubjects with the higbeſt 


month, the earl of Marlborough, with five thou. 
| ſand Engliſh troops, diſembarked in the neigh- 


being opened, the batteries played with ſuch fury, 
but Torrington kept his ſtation, and continued to | 
The French obſerving that 


| & The French, | 
having no ſuſpicion of the deception, were hurried 


liſn loſt two ſhips, | 


f of Ireland and France. 
merchant ſhips, and then retired to their own 


ports. Torrington, on his arrival, was ſent ſor 
mmediately ypito London, when he was deprived 
of his command, and committed to the Tower as 


— . 


in the kingdom, all declaring unanimo 

they would ſpend the laſt top of their been 
defending her, her royal conſort, and the pr * 
At the ſame time, the agi Freſent 
the people were greatly Se abe by t 
complete victory gained by his majeſty on 

of the Boyne. "The friends of tha r eaten bank 
the late defeat at ſea, enjoyed, in 


William, having received letters from the quee 
and council, informing him that his victory a . 
Boyne had produced the moſt ſalutary effect, de. 


termined to continue in Ireland ſome time longe, 


, a town 
Principal 


The troops 


more troops pouring into the town from the coun. 


His army being now put into winter quarters 
William embarked: at Waterford with prince 
George of Denmark, and on the ſixth of Septem. | 
He immediately 
received 


expreſſions of joy. Towards the latter end of this 


bourhood of Cork, and he was joined by the duke 
of Wirtemberg. The object of theſe forces was 
the inveſtment of Cork and Kinſale. Preparations 
were mage for beſieging Cork ; and the trenches 


that a breach was effected in a very ſhort time. 
Colonel Mackillicut, governor of Cork, demand- 
ing a parly, hoſtages were ee but as he 
rejected the propoſitions of the Engliſh general, 
hoſtilities were renewed with additional fury; and 
in one of the attacks, the duke of Grafton, 2 
young nobleman diftinguiſhed by his intrepidity, 
and many other qualifications, who ſerved 3s 1 
volunteer under Marlborough, was mortally wound- 
ed. But upon the Engliſh general making pre- 
parations for a general affault, the garriſon of 
Cork ſurrendered; and after taking poſſeſſion of 
the place, the earl detached brigadier Villiers with 
a party of horſe and dragoons, to ſummon the 
town and forts of Kinſale to ſurrender ; and he fol 
lowed the brigadier at the head of the remaining 
part of his army. The old fort was immeduatel 
taken by ſtorm ; but the other, which was unde 
the command of Sir Edward Scot, ſuſtained a ſiegr 
for the ſpace of ten days, at the expiration of which 
time Sir Edward capitulated on honourabe condi- 
tions. The reduction of theſe maritime places 
intercepted all communication between that quart" 
The -carl of Marlboroup 
having atchieved theſe important enterprizes in 5 
ſpace of thirty days, he embarked with his priſone! 
ſor England, where he received the congratulations 
of the public on occafion of the rapid ſuccels 
his expedition. On the other hand, count Lau!) 
commander of the French troops, remained ny 
ſtate of total inactivity in the neighbourhood ; 
Galway ; and hetranſmirted tothe court of Franc 
ſuch deplorable accqunts of his ſituation, * 


Ew were ſent to convey his yn 


W 
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ng with them, left the command 


barki 
mbatki 
Lauzun - s to the duke of Berwick, who 


of the Iriſh troo 
| was ſome time after NM. 
Von the arrival of Lauzun at Verſailles, he was 
ni raced for having negletted to att in conjunttion 

1 the Iriſh troops. Tyrconnel, who had ac- 
oompanied him in his 1 applied to the court 
of France for a ſupply of officers, arms, ammu- 
aten cloaths, and accoutrements; urging, that 
if his requeſt was complied with, the Iriſh army 
would continue reſolutely to ſupport the ' cauſe of 
mes. In the mean time, the Iriſh troops formed 
'hemſelves into parties of free-booters, and under 
he denomination of Rapparees, committed great 
levaſtations in the country. Thus were the miſe- 
cable people of Ireland harraſſed and diſtreſſed 
beyond al poſſible explanation. 

The parliament having met on the ſecond day of 
Oftober, his majeſty's ſpeech imported, that he 
had exerted his utmoſt endeavours for reducing 
the Iriſh to obedience ; that his troops had highly 
merited his approbation ; that much injury would 
reſult to the nation on account of the war not 
having been proſecuted with ſufficient vigour ; 
that the ſupplies had not been adequate to the 


anavoidable expences of the nation; that without | 
| unanimity in the councils of the kingdom, ſucceſs | 


was not to be expected; and that theſe important 


ſobjekts would be only diſregarded by the enemies | 


of their king and country. The rumour of a 
conſpiracy among the Jacobites; the late attempt 
of the French to land on the coaſt of England; 
the ſingular intrepidity that the king had mani- 
feſted in Ireland; and the puſillanimity of James, 
contributed to animate the reſentment of the nation 


againſt the adherents to the abdicated monarch. 


The houſes of parliament therefore preſented ad- 
dreſſes reſpectively to the king and queen, ex- 


olling bis bravery and prudence in war, and her 


wiſdom and fortitude in the adminiſtration of 
government, amidſt all the dangers that prevailed 
during the abſence of her conſort, The commons 
voted a ſupply of four millions for the ſupport of 
the army and navy, On the fifteenth of January 


| the parliament was adjourned to the thirty-firſt of 
| March, | 


n. 69 fetinue, embarked at Graveſend, on 
the ſixteenth, and ſailed for Holland under a 


convoy of twelve ſhips of war, commanded by 
admiral Rooke, 


| league and a half of Goree, his majeſty. quitted 

bis yacht, and went into an open boat, ba ac- 
| Companied by the duke of Ormond and ſeveral 

oiders of the nobility, with a deſign of landing 
immediately, However, they were unable to reach 
the ſhore; and, night coming on, they loſt fight 
of the leet. The ſea ran ſo high, that his majeſty 
| nd all his attendants were ſeveral times covered 
the wayes: for eighteen hours they were ex- 
| poſed to the inclemency of the contending elements, 


and the danger of being taken by the enemy, | 
Upon hearing ſome of the ſailors expreſs their ap- 


prehenfions, his majeſty exclaimed, © What, are 
you alraid to die in my company?“ At day-break 
the king landed upon the iſland of Goree; and 
aving received ſome refreſhment he returned to 

e boat, and in the afternoon arrived in the neigh- 
erhood of Maefland-fluice. He was met at 
s ounſlar-dyke by a deputation of the States; and 
Pb the evening he reached the Hague, 
a ere he received the congratulations of the States- 
3 the States of Holland, the council of ſtate, 
me colleges, and all the foreign miniſters. Atthe 


interce 21 ; | | 
13 ion ol the magiſtrates, the king made a 


9.4 . 


ſucceeded by M. St. Ruth. 


The king, attended by a numerous 


zol magnificent public entry; and his arrival was 
be bra by illuminations, bonfires, and other 


| 


7 On the following day, being | 
informed by. a fiſherman that he was within a | 
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| demonſtrations of joy. The confederates againſt | 


the court of France having reſolved upon holding 


a a ſolemn congreſs at the Hague, king William 


gttended that auguſt aſſembly; to whom he re- 
preſented the dangers to which the ſeveral princes 
and ſtates were expoſed from the growing power 
and exorbitant ambition of France; he declared 
that he would neither ſpare his credit, his troops, 
or his perſon, in concurring with ſuch meaſures as 
they ſhould deem expedient; and ſtrongly enforced 
the neceſſity of acting with vigour and diſpatch ; 
concluding with an affurance that, in the ſpring, 
he would come at the head of his forces to fulfil 
his engagements, The former delay in their 
councils, and the jarring of their particular in- 
tereſts, had given great advantage to the common 
enemy; but the addreſs of king William animated 
them to a perfect unanimity r uumenk, and their 
plan of operations was ſpeedily concluded, accord- 
ing to which- two hundred and twenty-two thou- 
ſand men were to a againſt France the enſuing 
campaign. Soon after the king embarked for Eng- 


| land, where he arrived in the month of April. He 


next turned his attention to the intended campaign 
in Ireland, the plan of operations for which being 
adjuſted, his majeſty returned to Holland, and 
prepared to take the field. Luxemburgh afted 
with ſuch caution, as to prevent the allied army 
taking any advantage of him, though their numbers 
were greatly ſuperior to his own. The king, find- 
ing that he could not 'bring the enemy to an en- 
agement, gave the command of the army to prince 

aldeck ; and then returning to the Hague em- 


| barked for England, where he landed in OQtober, 


by which time the war ig Ireland was almoſt at an 
end, though the French had juſt ſent the catholics 
a ſupply of ammunition, cloaths, and proviſions, 
under the command of M. St. Ruth, a brave and 
experienced general. „„ | | 
On the other hand, general Ginckle, who com- 
manded the Engliſh forces, took the field, and in- 
veſted the town of Ballymore, which was defended 
by a thouſand men under colonel Bourke. The 
batteries ſoon made a large breach in the walls of a 
place of no great ftrength, ſo that nothing re- 
mained but to give a general aſſault, But the gar- 
riſon ſaved the Engliſh that trouble, by ſubmitting 


| at diſcretion. Seven hundred and eighty men, be- 


ſides four field officers, and near three hundred of 
the rapparees, or Iriſh freebooters, were made 
priſoners of war. Ginckle, after putting the place 
in a poſture of defence, marched to Ballymore 
paſs, where he was joined by the ince of Wir- 
temberg. Thus reinforced, it was determined to 
advance towards Athlone, a town ſituated on the 
other ſide of the Shannon, and 'defended by the 
French and Iriſh army, encamped in it's neighbour- 
hood. The Engliſh town, ſituated on this ſide of 
the river, was taken in two days: many of the 
Iriſh were ſlain in the attack; and more of them 
periſhed by falling into the river, in their haſty 
retreat over the bridge to the Old town. Thus 
puſhed on by fucceſs, batteries were erefted againſt 


the Iriſh town, and did ſuch execution, that the 


caſtle and other ſtrong places were ſoon reduced 
to heaps of ruins, The garriſon, however, made 
ſo ſtouta reſiſtance, that the Engliſh general thought 


proper to call a council of war, to conſider whether 


it was adviſeable to continue the attack, or abandon 
the ſiege. The duke of Wirtemberg, the generals 
Mackay, Talmarſh, Ravigny, and Tettreau, de- 
clared themſelves ſtrongly for continuing the ſiege ; 
and propoſed to paſs the Shannon in order to 
ck the enemy, offering to condutt the attempt 


in perſon. Their opinions prevailed, and a detach- 
ment was ſent to paſs the ftream, at a ford a little 
below the town. The rivet was deep and rapid, 
ſlippery and full of large ſtones 
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and the paſs defended 1 a battery erefied for 
that purpoſe : but notwithſtanding all theſe diffi- 
culties, the Engliſh troops, whoſe courage and 
intrepidity always increaſe with dangers and difhy 
culties, regardleſs of every thing but glory, threw 
themſelves into the Shannon, and paſſed the river 
through the thickeſt of the enemy's fire. Having 
reached the oppolite bank, they threw in their hand 
grenades, and then diſcharged ſuch a volley of 
{mall ſhot, that the enemy, unable to ſuſtain the 
charge, abandoned their works, In the mean time, 
a reinforcement was ſent to this brave detachment, 
and the Engliſh, in leſs than an hour, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the town, with the loſs of about 
liſty men. The French general, from a propenlity 
to that vanity and preſumption ſo. common to his 
countrymen, treated the attempt of the Engliſh to 
force the paſſage of the Shannon, with a contempt 
that did little credit to that prudence and circum- 
ſpettion for which he had been hitherto diſtinguiſh- 
ed. In vain did Sarsfield, the Iriſh general, prels 
him to ſend ſuccours to the town; he laughed at 
that officer's apprehenſions; nor was he convinced, 
till too late, that Engliſh courage was equal to the 
molt arduous enterprize, When they had taken 
polleſſion of the town, St. Ruth ordered ſome de- 
tachments to march and drive the Engliſh from 
their conqueſt ; but the thunder of the cannon 
from the ramparts, which was now turned againſt 
the French, ſoon convinced him of his error, and 


that his own ſafety depended upon a precipitate de- | 


campment, Ginckle, as ſoon as the fortifications 
of Athlone were repaired, marched in purſuit of 
the French and Iriſh army, which made a ſtand 
near. Aghrim, a ſmall town about ten miles from 
Athlone, Here the French general encamped in 
a ver neee lituation ;, and having, by 
3 from different garriſons, increaſed his 
army to twenty-five thouſand men, while the 
Engliſh, under general Ginckle, did not exceed 
eighteen thouſand, reſolved to hazard a general 
engagement, Ginckle, notwithſtanding his infe.. 
riority in numbers, reſolved alſo to fight the enemy. 
The morning for the attack proved ſo foggy, that 
it was obliged to be poſtponed till noon, when the 
' Engliſh crofled the river Sue, oppoſite the enemy's 
camp. The center of the French and Iriſh was 
poſted on a rifing ground, uneven in many places, 
and interſeQcd with banks and ditches, lined with 
infantry, and ſecured in front by a large bog, al- 
moſt impaſſable : their right was defended by en- 
trenchments, and two Daniſh forts; and their leſt 
by the caſtle Aghrim. When the Engliſh had 
effeted their landing, they marched up to the 
edge of the great bog, and endeavoured to force 
the only two places by which it was paſſable, in 
order to gain the ground on the other ſide, The 
enemy made a very furious reſiſtance, and repulſed 
the Engliſh horſe ſeveral times; but at laſt, the 
troops on the right ſucceeded in their attempt by 
means of ſome field pieces properly placed, and 
excellently ſerved, So much time, however, was 
unavoidably ſpent in theſe mancuvres, that the 
general was deſirous of deferring the battle till 
the next morning; but the confuſion he obſerved 
in the enemy's camp, convinced him that ſome. 
thing extraordinary was in agitation, and made 
him apprehenſive that they intended to retreat 
during the night. He therefore changed his opi- 
nion, and ordered his troops to prepare for the 
charge. At five in the evening, the Engliſh at- 
tacked the right wing of the Iriſh, from whom 
they met with ſo warm a reception, that it required 
the utmoſt efforts of their courage and 5 
to make them give ground, The Iriſh infantry 
that lined the ditches, were well ſupported by the 
horſe poſted behind them, and maintained their 


poll wich the moſt intrepid obſtinacy ; nor would | 


and even then, by their lines of e 
they immediately took poſt in tl 


—_ 
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in favour of the Engliſh. 
| diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his diligence, courage, 


they ſtir from one fide of the ditch, till the $ 
preſented the muzzles of their pieces on % ali 

er; 
ommunication 


N 1e next ditch 
where they continued to make the ſame © 
| e 


defence. St. Ruth perceiving that hi 

in danger of being . Pl wa 
inforced them from his center and left Pg 
Mackey, perceiving this motion, inſtantly order | 
two regiments to march round the bog, and al o 
the enemy's left wing, weakened by the late 5 
tachments; and, at the ſame time, for the cen a 
to advance through the middle of the bog dae 
up to the waſte in mud and water. After gainin 

with unſpeakable dilliculty, the other fide he 
found themſelves obliged to aſcend a rugged bill 
interſetted with ditches and hedges, lined with 
muſqueteers, ſuſtained at proper diſtances With 
{quadrons of horſe ; there the enemy made ſuch a 
reſolute ſtand, and fought with ſuch perſeverance 
that they puſhed the aſſailants into the middle of 
the bog; which St. Ruth perceiving, cried out in 
a bravado, “ That he now had the Engliſh at his 
mercy, and would drive them back to the very 
gates of Dublin.“ General Talmarſh haſtencd, 4 
this critical moment to their relief, with a ref; 
body of forces, and gaye orders for the broken 


| regiments to halt and face about, which orders 


were immediately obeyed with unparalleled alacrity 


"and een. The Engliſh now attacked in their 


turn the Iriſh, who.had advanced upon them into 
the, middle of the bog, with ſuch fury, that three 
hundred of them were killed before. they could 
gain the firm land; and marching forward gained 
the old ſpot, from whence they had been precipi- 
tately driven. In the interim, Ravigny's regimentof 
Frenchproteſtanthorle, and Sir ] ohn Lanier's, being 
poſted on the right, moved to the left, and did the 


utmoſt fervice, The Engliſh cavalry was hkeviſe 


expoſed, to a dreadful fire from the enemy's dra- 
goons poſted under a cover, and obliged to preſ 
through a very dangerous paſs; but all theſe diſh 
culties were not ſufficient to repreſs their ardour: 
they ſurmounted every difficulty, and at laſt lodged 
themſelves in a dry ditch in the hotteſt of the 
enemy's fire from Aghrim caſtle, and ſome old 
walls and houſes adjoining. At this time the 
battle ſeemed doubtful; but major-general Mackey, 
having timely reinforced the left wing with a body 
of horſe and dragoons, at laſt turned the balance 
Ravigny, who had 


and activity during the whole aktion, putting hin- 
ſelf at the head of his own regiment of horle, 
ſcoured the ſide of the bog, bearivg down all 
before him. St. Ruth perceiving the execution ol 
this body of horſe, determined to attack Ravigny 
in a hollow way, through which he knew he mul 
paſs in his return to ſuſtain the center. Ae— 
cordingly, he ordered a brigade of his own horle 
ſrom the right wing to march to the left; and 
putting himſelf at their head, began to deſcend the 
hill towards the place which he ſaw the Engliſh en. 
deavouring to paſs. When he came near the ſpot 
where the hotteſt part of the battle was fought, be 
was killed by a cannon ball. This incident de- 
cided the fate of the day, The French and [iſh 


were ſo much diſcouraged by the death of theit 


general, that Sarsfield, who was ſecond in com. 
mand, endeavoured, in vain, to recover them from 
their diſorder. Ravigny, obſerving their confuſion, 
reſſed boldly forward, and falling upon then 
word in band drove them, with very little refill 
ance, to the top of the hill, where they bad at fr 
pitched their camp : but their whole line blau 
way at once, they threw down their arms, ww 
betook themſelves to flight. The Engliſh purſue 


them cloſely for three miles, and made a m 
3 dreadful 
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. ughter: but night coming on, attended 
e ſly rain, prevented the Engliſh from 
_ off the fugitives from taking ſhelter in an 
on antageous Poſt between them and Loughbreak. 
It was, however, computed, that no leſs than ſeven 
nw 4 of the Iriſh fell in the aktion; while the 
iſh loſt no more than fix hundred killed, and 
Lag hundred and ſixty wounded, Ginckle having 
20 few days. for the refreſhment of his 
arched to Galway, one of the moſt con- 
rear places left in the hands of the Iriſh; 
and immediately ſummoned the lord Dillon, the 
vernor, to ſurrender the place. He, at firſt, 
refuſed to comply ; but ſeeing part of the En- 
lin army paſs the river, and ſeize a fort the 
Iriſh were rebuilding, he changed his reſolution, 
and having ſafely condutted his garriſon to Li- 


merick, ſurrendered the place on advantageous 


W 0 twenty-fifth of Auguſt general Ginckle 


took into conſideration the now critical affairs of 
the Iriſh. The next day the Engliſh made them- 
ſelves maſters of Ireton's and Cromwell's forts, 
now called Mackey's and Naſſau's, from their 
being taken by theſe commanders, Two days 
after, Caſtle Connel, and Caſtle Garrick, two ſmall 
forts ſtanding on the Shannon a few miles below 
the town, were taken, and the garriſons of both 


made priſoners of war. Theſe forts being taken, 
the batteries againſt the town were opened, and the 


attack carried on with the utmoſt vigour. till the 
ſeventeenth of September. But the reſiſtance of 
the enemy was ſo obſtinate, and the place ſo well 


fortified, that a council of war was held in the 
| Engliſh camp, to conſider whether it would not be 
| more eligible to paſs the river, and cut off the 


my's forage and proviſions, and turn the ſiege 
ow : Mode: * to hazard the lives of ſo 
many brave men in fruitleſs attacks. The former 
expedient was preferred, and ſome ſteps taken for 
putting it in practice. This inſpired the Iriſh with 
the moſt flattering hopes, taking it for granted 


ſrom perceiving theſe motions in the Engliſh camp, 


that they were preparing to raiſe the ſiege. But 
theſe ſlattering appearances were of ſhort duration; 
for on a ſecond conſultation of the Engliſh, it was 
reſolved to preſs the ſiege, and, at all events, make 
themſelves maſters of the town. Accordingly, 
the Engliſh, on the night of the eighteenth, threw 


| abridge over the river, about a mile above the 


camp, and a ſtrong party of horſe and foot were 
ſent over it. This ſudden movement ſtruck the 


enemy who guarded the oppoſite fide of the river 
| vith ſuch a panic, that they threw down their arms 


and ſought their ſafety in flight. On the twenty- 
ſecond, general Ginckle himſelf paſſed the Shan- 


pieces of cannon; leaving Wirtemberg, Mackey, 
and Talmarſh, to command the troops on the 


hither ſide of the Shannon. Theſe meaſures being 
taken, the ſiege was preſſed with redoubled vigour, 
| andthe batteries played againſt the town with great 


ſary. In a few days, the Engliſh made themſelves 
maſters of ſeveral out-forts, and made a lodgment 


on the twenty-ninth of September. 


exerciſe of their religion, which they poſſeſſed in 
They were admitted to 


ne oath of ſupremacy ; and not only the French, 


| but as man of the Iriſh as choſe to go over to | 
France, had free liberty to follow their inclinations. 


4 


Py 4 


Sa. 


| non, at the head of a ſtrong party of horſe, and | 
dragoons, ten battalions of foot, and fourteen | 


| it the foot of Thomond bridge ; the Iriſh finding | 
| themſelves cut off from all hopes of relief, deter- 
mined to capitulate, which they accordingly did | 
By theſe arti- | 
cles, called the treaty of Limerick, the Iriſh were | 
ndemnified and reſtored to the enjoyment of the | 


— 
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| 


by the city of London. 
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the hands of the Engliſh on 
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On the other hand, Limerick, and all other towns; 
forts, and caſtles, which yet remained in the hands 
of the catholics, were to be delivered up within a 
limited time. Accordingly, the place was put into 
| | the fifth; the French 
and many of the Iriſh were ſent away 1n tranſport 
veſſels; while the remainder of the army in the 
field ſubmitted to be included in the amneſty. By 
this train of ſucceſſes, Ireland was entirely ſubjected 
to the crown of England, and a ſolid peace eſta. 
bliſhed between the two kingdoms, which has fub=. 
liſted to the preſent time without the leaſt inters 
ruption. On Ginckle's return to England, he was 
received with the higheſt applauſe, and, together 
with all his general officers, elegantly entertained 
The commons'alfo, at the 
meeting of parliament, preſented to the general, 
as a token of the important ſervices he had per- 
formed for the ſtate, the thanks'of their houſe; 
Soon after his majeſty created him earl of Athlone; 
and baron of Aghrim, that he might'convey to his 
poſterity the honour of his glorious atchievements. 


At the ſame time, he was preſented with lands int 


Ireland to a very large amount, in order to enable 
him to ſupport his new dignities . 

About the middle of Odober, both houfes 
of parliament met for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the 
throne, wherein his majeſty told the two houſes, 
that he hoped the ſucceſs his forces had met with 
in Ireland, would be a great encouragement to 


| them to affiſt him with freſh ſupplies he recom 


mended to them the neceſſity of eben! ſtrong 
fleet at ſea, and an army of ſixty-five thouſand land 
forces, that they might annoy the enemy in the 
moſt ſenſible part ; adding, that they had now an 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing the future quiet and 
proſperity of the nation; and which, if now loſt” 


might never more be recovered. Both houſes pre- 


| ſented addreſſes of congratulation'to the king on 


his happy return, and alſo on the ſucceſs of his 
arms in Ireland; promiſing to aſſiſt him in carrying 
on a vigorous war againſt France, in order'to pro- 
cure an honourable peace for his own 'dominions, 
and ſecure his friends from the ambitious! defighs 
of the common oppreſſor. A proclamation was al ſo 
publiſhed for a public thankſgiving on the twenty- 
fixth of November. Addreſſes were alſo preſented 
to the queen, acknowledging her prudent care in 
the adminiſtration of affairs during the abſence of 
the king. 05 %%%VVCCCVVVV TW 5, 
It was however ſoon evident, notwithſtanding 
theſe expreſſions of gratitude, that a ſtrong party 
was formed by the tories againſt the government, 
who could not approve of the maxims or conduct bf 
the king. They inveighed both in public and pri- 
vate againſt the folly and extravagance of keeping 
on foot aſtanding army; they infiſted that England” 
ought only to aſſiſt the allies with a certain quota 
of auxiliary troops; and that the management of 
affairs at ſea, were chiefly to be regarded. To this 
the advocates of the court replied, that without the 
interpoſition of England, the grand alliance would 
never have taken place; nor could a ſtop have been 
put to the ee, conqueſts of Lewis, who would 
ſoon have reduced both Flanders and Holland, and 
conſequently have deſtroyed the commerce, andeven 
the liberties of England. The arguments againſt 
continental connettions were ſo well adapted to the 
taſte of the public, that the preſent government 
was, in general, greatly cenſured. Another cauſe 
of murmurs was the evident 'partiality. the king 
ſhewed to the Dutch over the Engliſh ; and it was 
almoſt univerſally aſſerted, that the former were the 
only perſons favoured and truſted, while the Engliſnh 
were wholly overlooked. It muſt, indeed, be con- 
feſſed, that William took too little pains to remove 
the general diſguſt which ſpread itſelf among wm 
| the 
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the Engliſh officers and nobility, or to gain the 


affeRions of his Britiſh ſubjects. He continued in 
bis cloſet the greater part of the day, with one or 
two of his particular friends, who were his own 
countrymen ; while the ſullen filence he generally 
oblerved when any of the Engliſh. nobility were 
admitted to an audience, was nearly-as diſguſting 
as an abſolute denial, The earl of Marlborough, 
thinking his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, 
began to ſpeak the language of diſcontent, How+ 
ever the commons, on the ninth of November, 
voted upwards of a million and a half for the ſervice 


of the navy. and ordinance, and above two millions | 


for the Jand forces during the enſuing year; beſides 
the ſupplies voted the preceding ſeſſion for the civil 
liſt, and other contingencies; ſo that about five mil- 
lions were raiſed this year. 


which his majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
thanking them for their reſolution of ſupporting 
him; but preſſed them to haſten the remainder of 
the ſupplies, that the enemy might not take the 


field before him, as they had done the laſt campaign. 


But this diſpatch, ſo greatly defired by the king, 
was ae by ſeveral incidental affairs to which 
the houſe was obliged to attenc. 
A D. 1000 As ſoon as the funds for the enſu- 
9, ing campaign were: ſettled, the king 
came to the hoyſe of peers on the twenty-fourth 
of FORFUBTY and gave the royal aſſent to the 
money, and ſeveral other bills, after which he 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he 
thanked, his parliament for the zeal and attachment 
they had ſhewn to his government, and the liberality 
ki diſpatch with which they had provided for the 


reſolution of repairing ſpeedily to the continent, 
The moſt remarkable tranſaion which bappened 


during this ſeſſion, was the diſgrace of the earl of 


a rag the king cauſed to be informed 
y the ſecretary of ſtate, that having no farther oe- 
caſion for 1 he muſt reſign all his com- 
miſſions. His counteſs was alſo forbid the court 
and the princeſs of Denmark was defired to diſmiſs 
ber from her family, which ſhe e comply 
with, it occaſioned a quarrel between her and the 

ueen, ſoon aſter which her royal highneſs removed 
=o court to Sion- houſe, which the duke of So- 
merſet had lent her. . Hh 

Lewis entered into a correſpondence with the 
jacobite party in England, by whoſe aſſiſtance he 
hoped ta make an invaſian on the coaſt of Suſſex. 
Wich this. view he drew together a great number of 
tranſports,,and a conſiderable body of forces, both 
Which were in perfect readineſs before aur court 
received the leaſt intimation of it. The fleet of 
tranſports, which: conſiſted. of three hundred ſail, 
was, amply provided with every thing neceſſary for 
the invaſion. Count d'Etrees, with a ſquadron of 
twelve men of war, was to eſcort the embarkation ; 
while Tourville cruized in the channel with the 
grand fleet, which was ready to put to ſea, but de- 
tained by contrary winds. Previous to theſe pre- 
narations, James had ſent over colonel Parker, and 
{ame other agents of his, to inform his friends in 
England of bis motions. Theſe perſons employed 
themſelves, with the utmoſt privacy, in inliſting men 
in the counties of York and Lancaſter, and the 
biſhopric of, Durham, In the mean time Mr. James 
Fountaine, lieutenant-calonel. to the lord Mont- 
gomery, and colonel: Holman, were forming two 
regimenta of horſe in London, who were to join 
James on his landing. 
trayed them; for having, from ſome: ſlight cauſe, 
imagined thatrearadmiral Carter was diſaſſeded to 
„ eee of king William, they opened the 
whole ſcheme to him. He vas no ſooner poſſeſſed 


5 * 


The king, on the 
twenty - fourth of December, came to the houſe of | 


peers, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts; after | 


But their violent zeal be- 
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| to ſea, and fall upon the Engl 


| proclamation, requiring all papiſts to quit the eit 

|} of Londonand Weſtminſter; a feen aſſembling 
| both houſes of parliament; and a third for appre. 

hending the earls of Scarſdale, Litchfield, Ney. 


| and Forbes; Sir John Fenwicke, Sir Theophilus 
| and on the ſixth of May, the earls of Huntingdon 


| Ridley, Mr. Knevitt, Mr. Haſtings, and Mr. Ro. 
bert Ferguſon, to Newgate, on violent ſuſpicion 


j Ruſlel, then lying at St. Helen's, to haſten to ſea; 
: | and the queen in perſan reviewed the trained bands 
neceſhties of the ſtate, and informed them of bis 


11 ten thouſand men, 


| 


of this important ſecret, than he divulged AY 
queen and council, who ordered him to e the 
the deception, which he did fo effeQually "ogg 
credulous conſpirators gave into the ſnare - 2 

deſtruttion of their plot and fleet. They wy | 
diately ſent an {expreſs to James, to acquaint ki” 
with their having corrupted Carter; and at a 
lame time ſent a liſt of the ſhips which comnof 

the Engliſh fleet, and deſired that Lewis would 4 
expreſs orders to Tourville 5 4 


to attack the 
they could be joined by the Dutch ng Te 
Holland. The French king, elated with ſuch fa. 


vourable appearances, commanded Tourvill 


a e to put 
U 11h fleet, without 
waiting for the ſquadron under count d' Etreet 


James now went to La Hogue on the coaſt of Nor 
mandy, where he held himſelf in readineſs to "net 

bark with his army. When queen Mary received 

intelligence of theſe proceedings, ſhe publiſhed ; 


burgh,. Middleton, and Dunmore; the lords Griff 


Oglethorpe, Sir Andrew Farreſter, and ſeveral 
others, who were ſuppoſed to be in James's intereſt; 


and Marlborough, with the lords Brudenell and 
Fanſhaw, were ſent to the Tower; and Mr. Edward 


of high treaſon in abetting and adhering to their 
majeſties enemies. Orders were ſent to admiral 


of London and Weſtminſter, amounting to about 
| Immediately on his arrival at 

Holland, William had haſtened the naval prepara- 
tions there with unuſual diligence, ſa that the 
Dutch fleet was ſoon ready to put to ſea; and thitty- 
fix fail, under admiral Allemonde, joined our fleet 
at St. Helen's about the middle of May, which was 
ſoon aſter further reinforced by the ſquadron under 
Sir Ralph Delaval from the Mediterranean, and ad- 
miral Carter from the channel. Admiral Ruſſel im- 
mediately weighed anchor, and ſteered over to the . 
coaſt of France, On the ninetcenth of May, about 
three o'clock in the morning, the ſcouts to the veſt- 
ward of the fleet made the fignal for diſcovering the 
enemy. The admiral immediately gave orders for 
forming the line of battle, which by eight was in 
good order; the Dutch ſquadron, being in the van, 
our red ſquadron in the center, and the blue in the 
rear. Tourville was aſtoniſhed at the ſight of the 
combined ſquadrons, and might eaſily have avoided 
an engagement; but having received poſitive orders 
to fight, he reſolved to obey them at all events, 
and bore down upon our leet with great reſolution, 
About half an hour after eleven, Tourville, in 4 

| firſt rate ſhip called the Riſing Sun, carrying one 
| bundred bow four guns, broughyto, and began the 
p ght with admiral Ruſſel in leſs than muſket ſhot. 


In this poſture the French admiral continued about 
| an hour and a half, plying his guns very briſkly; 


but then began to tow off in great diſorder, his 
rigging, fails, and topſail-yard, being greatly da- 


maged. The wind about noon ſhifted to the north- 
| weſt, ſo that five of the enemy's blue ſquadron 
poſted themſelves two a-head and three altern of 
' their admiral, where they continued a very briſk fire 
till after three. The e and his two ſeconds 
| captain Churchill and captain Aylmer, had all theſe 
thips to contend with. About four, the fog became 
fo thick, that the enemy could not be feen; and, 3 
ſoon as it cleared up, the French admiral was cl 
| covered tawing away to the northward. Adme | 
| Rufſel immediately crowded fail after him, pros 
| 
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ſigna 
had got to 
than before, 


1100 55 their flying admiral, while the Engliſh 


ſhips, bore away for Conquet-road. In this ſhort 
action, admiral. Carter was mortally wounded ; 


was eight o'clock before the Engliſh diſcovered the 


enemy's fleet; when a general chaſe began, the | 


French crowding away to the weſtward. Both fleets 


came to an anchor near cape La Hogue about four 


in the afternoon. 5 
The Engliſh reſumed the chaſe the next morning 


with all the ſucceſs they could deſire, About eleven, 


the French admiral ran the Riſing Sun aſhore, near 
Cherbourg, where ſhe was burnt, together with 
the Admirable, a ſhip of one hundred and two 
guns, the Conquerant, of eighty, and three others 
of leſſer force, by Sir Ralph Delaval. Eighteen 
ſhips of the French fleet took ſhelter in La Hogue; 
where thirteen of, them were burnt by admiral 
Rooke, who, at the ſame time deſtroyed a great 
many tranſports, loaded with ammunition ; amidſt 
a terrible fire from their forts, and in ſight of king 
James's camp. In the mean time Sir Joby Aſhby, 
with the blue ſquadron, and ſeveral 

purſued the reſt of the French fleet, which endea- 


among ſuch rocks and ſhoals, that the Engliſh 
could not venture to follow them without the moſt 
imminent danger of being daſhed to pieces. Be- 
ſides the Riſing Sun, of one hundred and four guns, 
the French loſt another ſhip of one hundred and 


two, one of ninety, two of eighty, four of ſeventy- | 


fix, four of ſixty, and two of fifty guns. 
Sir John Aſhby have come up with that 
the enemy's fleet which took ſhelter in St. 


Could 
ppt of 
alo's, 


it would, in a great meaſure, have annihilated the 
French power at ſea. It muſt, however, be con- | 
 fidered as a very ſignal victory, and has accord- 


ingly rendered the memories of the great men who 
achieved it, immortal. From this period to the 
concluſion of the peace, the French did not any 
more attempt to engage the Engliſh at ſea; con- 
tenting themſelves with diſtreſſing our trade with 
their privateers and ſmall veſſels _ 

Sir John Aſhby being ordered by admiral Ruſſel 
to ſcour the French coaſt as far as Havre de Grace, 


returned to England to refit his ſhips, none of | 


which were loſt in the late glorious engagement, 


and ſupply the fleet with proviſions. The news of 


the fleets being come to an anchor at Spithead no 
looner arrived in London, than the queen ſent down 
thirty thouſand pounds to be diſtributed among 
the ſailors, and gold medals for the officers, to ex- 


preſs the ſenſe ſhe entertained of their courage and | 
delity. She alſo gave orders that the bodies of 


admiral Carter and Captain Haſtings of the Sand- 
10 80 the only two officers of note who loſt their 
'ves in the engagement, ſhould at the charge of the 


crown be honourably interred. 


s to the reſt of the fleet to chaſe. While this 
ifſed between the admirals, Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel | 
f the windward of Tourville's ſquadron, | 
eu” engaged them; but the fog becoming thicker | 
they were obliged to come to an an- 
the weather ſoon after clearing up, the French | 


1 oe _ 


utch ſhips, | 


n the fourth of November the parliament met, 


Tk the king in his ſpeech to both houſes, thanked 
x for their laſt ſupply, congratulated them on 
tne late victory obtained at ſea, condoled with 


them on the bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign on the 


continent ; and obſerved, that the diligence of the 
IT in augmenting their forces, was ſo remark- 
0 ; 0, 49. 


felt 4 ſhould take place. 
voured to eſcape through the race of Alderney, | 


able, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to Have as 
great a force to et them, He intimated a de- 
lign of making a deſcent upon Frahce, and dertianded 
5 ſupplies for proſecuting the war with due 
Several noblemen, among Whom was Marlborou h, 


having been committed to prifon, and admitted t 

urſued them with all the ſail they could ſet. Soon 0 priſon, and admitted to 
aſter the blue ſquadron of the Engliſh fell in again | 
with the enemy, engaged them about three quar- | 
ters of an hour; when the latter, after loſing four |, 


bail by the court of King's Bench, the peers declared 
their reſolution of afferting their violated rights. 
The judges were ſummoned to attend the hvuſe, and 
upon witneſſes being examined, touching the evi= 


| dence againſt the commitment of the lords, who 
had been remanded to the Tower, a vehement de- 
but on his leaving the deck, requeſted his lieu- 
tenant to fight the ſhip, as long as ſhe was able to || | 
D, TO ESO CAT committee of the whole houſe, who paſſed a reſolu- 

The ſucceeding day being dark and foggy, it 


bate took 70 70 and the opinion of the judges 
proving unſatisfactory, the matter was referred to a 


tion, purporting, that in purſuance of the Habeas 
Corpus act, it was the duty of the judges, on gaol 
delivery, to diſcharge the priſoner on bail, if com- 
mitted for high treaſon, unleſs it be made appear, 
upon oath, that there are two witneſſes againſt the 
ſaid priſoner, who cannot be produced until the 
ſeſſions or goal delivery. A warm debate then took 
place, as to the manner of reſtoring the lords to 
liberty; and the controverſy being maintained with 
great vehemence, the fears of the courtiers dictated 
an expedient, which was productive of the deſtred 
effect. The houſe being purpoſely adjourned to 
the ſeventeenth day of the month, the king re- 
leaſed the. noblemen from priſon; and both houſes 
were made acquainted with the late proceedings. 
After another ſpirited debate, a formal entry was 
made in the journals, purporting, that the houſe 
being informed of his majeſty's having given or- 
ders for the diſcharge of the lords under bail in 
the King's Bench, no further debate. on the ſubject 
The reſentment of the. peers 
being thus appeaſed, they proceeded to the con- 
ſideration of his majeſty's ſpeech. Having paſſed 
a bill for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon 
the commons preſented addreſſes to the king and 
queen, wherein gh acknowledged the goodneſs of 
the Almighty in reſtoring the King to his people; 
congratulated his majeſty upon his happy delivery 
from the machinations of his enemies, profeſſed and 
ſecret, and aſſured him, that they would, on all occa- 
ſions, exert their utmoſt endeavours in ſupport of 
his government. It was hence expected, that the 
ſupplies would be the next matter taken under the 
conſideration of parliament ; but the houſe, inſtead 
of procceding upon this buſineſs, inſiſted upon ex- 
amining the treaties, public accounts, and eſtl- 
mates, that they might be better qualified to affiſt 
his majeſty with their advice. Complaihts were 
likewiſe made, by ſome members, reſpecting the 
partiality ſhewn to foreign generals, and they ſeverely 
animadverted on the miſcondu@ of count Solmes, 
and his behaviour at the battle of Steenkirk. Af. 
ter warm altercations and debates, which had more 
the appearance of rude obſtinacy than genuine 
patriotiſm, it was reſolved, that a 10 55 ſhould _ 
be preſented to the king, praying him to appoitt 
a native of England to the command of the Engliſh 
army, and to beſtow ſuch vacant commiſſions as 
might happen among general officers, "only upon 
Engliſhmen. Two millions of motiey wefe then 
voted to diſcharge the ſubſidies of the electors of 
Hanover and Saxony, to defray the expences in- 
curred by the continental war, and for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the land forces. With reſpect to the above 
parliamentary complaints, the king anſwered in 
general terms, that Whatever Was amiſs ſhould be 
re&ified as foon as poſſible, © 
On the fourteenth of March, the ASD 60 
king put an end to the feſſion, duf- OOO 98+ 


ing the courſe of which, lord otiun was in- 


dicted and tried by his peers, as an accomplice in 
the murder of Montford, a celebrated mae ; 
„ | the 
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TE NEW aD COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


the marquis of Caermarthen acting as lord ſteward 1 
The judges having been con- 


upon this occaſion. 
ſulted, the peers procceded to give their judgments 
ſeriatin, and Mohun was acquitted by a great ma- 
Jjority, Admiral Ruſſel was now created treaſurer 
of the houſhold, but the command of the fleet was 
veſted in the hands of Killigrew, Delaval, and 
Shovel, William having viſited the fleet and for- 
tifications of Portſmouth, gave inſtructions for 
annoying the enemy by ſea and land, and left the 
adminiſtration in the hands of the queen, embarked 


on the laſt day of March near Graveſend, and ar- 
Lewis had 


rived in Holland on the third of April. 
by this time taken the field, attended by madame 
de Maintenon, and other miniſters of pleaſure ; but 


after having gratified his vanity, by reviewing his 


army, he committed the command of his forces to 
the duke of Luxemburgh. This general, conſcious 
of his ſuperiority over the confederate forces, and 
knowing that William's army muſt be greatly 
weakened, reſolved to attack the king in his camp, 
or at leaſt to fall upon his rear in his retreat. Ac- 
cordingly he made a motion towards Liege, as if 
he intended to inveſt that place, pitching his camp 
at Heidelſhaim, about ſeven leagues from that of 
the confederates, On the twenty-ninth of July, he 
began his march in four columns, and paſſed the 
The king had left his 
camp a few days before to relieve Huy, which the 
French had inveſted. But on his march he was 
informed that Huy had ſurrendered, and that the 
van of the Engliſh enemy's army was advancing to- 
wards him. William, on this intelligence, changed 
his march; directing his rout to the neighbour. 
hood of Heſpen, near Landen, where he halted, to 
procure more certain accounts of the intention of 
the enemy, And being informed that the whole 
French army was advancing againſt him, he re. 
ſolved to keep his ground, and immediately drew 
up his forces in order of battle. But his diſpoſi- 
tion was ſo erroneous, that Luxemburgh cried out 
on obſerving it, © Now I believe that Waldeck is 
| dead;” alluding to that general's known ſagacity 
in chuſing his ground for an engagement. Early 
the next morning, the French appeared on the 
high ground, and ſoon after deſcended in good 
98 into the plain; though the cannon of the 
allied army played on them very furiouſly the 
whole time. About eight they attacked the vil. 
lages of Lare, and Neer-winden with great impe- 
tuoſity. Luxemburgh and the princes of France, 
at the head of the houſhold troops, carried the 
latter village ſword in hand two different times; 
but the inſtant the marſhal turned another way, the 
allies recovered it. At length, the French out- 
n the confederates, preſſed on with reſiſt- 
leſs fury, freſh men till ſupplying the ranks that 
were broken by the well-ſerved artillery of the 
king's camp. The battle now increaſed and con- 
tinued till near ſun-ſet, when Luxemburgh having 
carried the village of Neer-winden a third time, 
and the confederates being wearied out with the 
heat of the day, the enemy with great difficulty and 
loſs forced their camp with their horſe. William, 
who through, the whole day ſignalized himſelf by 
the greateſt efforts of courage, ſeeing all loſt, and 
fearing he ſhould be ſurrounded by the French 
troops, drew off his army, and retreated in as * 
order as ſo being a ſituation would admit. The 
enemy had little reaſon. to boaſt of a victory ſo 
dearly obtained, having loſt eight thouſand common 
men, and two thouſand officers, either killed or 
mortally wounded, On the ſide of the allies 
twelve thouſand men were killed, the duke of Or- 
inond, after receiving ſeveral wounds, was taken 
1 the count de Solmes had his leg ſhot off 

y. a cannon ball, of which he died in a few hours; 


and they loſt ſixty pieces of cannon and nine mor. 


a 


tars, The French were ſo much weakened b. 
engagement, that they either were not able i thi 
not think it prudent” to. purſue the confedern” 


while William having ſent orders to the 
Wirtemburgh to join him, and the diſperſed ſoldier, - 
returning to their colours, the army way ſo Pp 
recruited, that in a few days the king again Mel 
the field, and offered the enemy battle, Which Fg 
did not think proper to accept. Nothing rem 15 
able happened during the remainder of this MW 
paign, except the reduction of Chatleroy, which 15 
rendered to the enemy on honourable terms 17 5 
ſuſtaining a ſiege of twenty-ſix days. er 
The Engliſh met with the ſame ill fortune þ 
ſea this year, as the allies did by land. About 0 
middle of May, the fleet aſſembled at St. Helen“ 
and were ſoon after joined by the Dutch. 1; 55 | 
reſolved that Sir George Rooke ſhould convoy the 
merchant fleet going to the Mediterranean, © bang 
ing in all to above four hundred fail, belongin, 
to England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Han 
burgh and Flanders; but ſuch was the indolence 
either of the admirals or the higher powers, that 
this fleet did not fail till the beginning of june: 
when it was agreed that the combined fleets ſhoulg 
accompany the trading veſſels fifty leagues to the 
weſtward of Uſhant, where they were to leave Sir 
George Rooke, with a ſquadron of twenty-three 
ſhips of war, to proceed with them to their deſtined 
ports. The admirals, having received no intelli. 
gence of the enemy's motions, reſolved at random 
to purſue a plan without conſidering the event, 
Admiral Rooke had no ſooner arrived off Cape St. 


Vincent, on the coaſt of Portugal, than he diſco. 


vered the French fleet, under the command of the 
counts de Tourville and d'Etrees, amounting to 
eighty ſail, In this exigence, a council of war 
being called, it was reſolved that orders ſhould be 
ſent to the ſmall ſhips that were near the land, and 
therefore not likely to keep up with the fleet, to 
endeavour in the night to flip inco the neighbour 


7 


ing ports of Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz, while the 


admiral ſhould ſtand off to ſea with an eaſy fail, for 
the protection of the reſt. About fix in the even- 
ing the French admiral came up with the leeward 
and ſternmoſt ſhips of the confederate fleet; theſe 
were Dutch men of war, commanded by the captains 
Schrijver and Vander Poel, who finding it impoſſible 
to avoid an engagement, ſtood in tor the ſhore, 


and therefore drew the enemy after them, which 


ſaved the reſt of the fleet. The Dutch captains, 
however, made a very obſtinate defence, and for 
five hours together bravely fought firſt eleven, and 
afterwards ſeven of the enemy's ſhips; till being 
at length overpowered with numbers, they were 
obliged to ſubmit. In the mean time admiral 
Rooke ſtood. off all night with a freſh gale, and 
the next morning had the pleaſure of ſceing filty- 
four ſhips of the convoy about him. At the ſame 
time he diſcovered five fail of the enemy's fleet to 
leeward, and one to windward ; the laſt continued 
to follow him all the next day. On the nineteenth, 
the admiral made a ſignal for the captains of the 
men of war and merchant men to come on board 
his ſhip, in order to procure an account of the con- 
dition they were in, and concert proper meaſures for 
their ſecurity. The reſult was, the admiral bore 


away for the Madeiras, where he hoped to met 


with a part of his ſcattered fleet, and having ſup· 
plied himſelf with wood, water, and other necei- 
ries, he ſet ſail for Ireland, and arrived on the thi 

of Auguſt at Cork with about fifty ſail, including 
ſhips of war and trading veſſels. The trade of the 
Engliſh and Dutch ſuſtained a ſevere loſs ; ſeven 
large Smyrna ſhips were taken, excluſiyc of four 
which were burnt or ſunk at Gibraltar: and M. 
Tourville and the count d'Etrees took two Dutc 
men of war, burnt a rich pinnace and an Rage” 
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EO of war; they alſo took twenty- nine merchant. 
man | { 


nen, and deſtroyed about fifty more. The value 


theſe ſhips and their cargoes was computed at a 
of theſ 


len ſterling: but had the French admirals 
ay Rook properly, the loſs to the confe- 
7 es muſt have been four millions at leaſt. The 


French admiral ſtood away for Cadiz, in order to 


make an attempt upon, that place, but found it 


en ccdicable. They then bombarded Gibraltar, 
nent nne merchants ſunk their ſhips to prevent 
Nie falling into the hands of the enemy. From 


vraltar they entered the Streights, and. proceeded 
OY Wo ouſt of Spain ; burnt ſeveral Engliſh and 


Dutch ſhips at Malaga and Alicant; and about the 


d of September returned to Toulon. 
Ager fome f paſt the trade of England had 
ſuffered very ſeverely from the privateers of St. 
Malo's. Never did one port ſend out ſo great 


1 number of thoſe, or even acquire in ſo ſhort a 


ſpace of time, ſo much wealth, without engag- 


ing in any branch of commerce. The ſea was 


covered with their ſhips from the Channel to the 
Mediterranean ; and their very names were become 
1 terror to the merchants of London, Amſterdam, 
and Cadiz. The repeated complaints of the ſuf- 
ſerers by this depredatory war, ſo alarmed the Eng- 
liſh government, that* a reſolution was taken to 
geſtroy St. Malo's, the port of theſe formidable 
enemies to the trade of the confederates. Purſuant 
to this reſolution, commodore Benbow, and captain 
Philips a famous engincer, were appointed com- 


manders of this expedition, Every thing being | 


ready, they put to ſea, with a ſquadron of twelve 
men of war, four bomb-ketches and other veſlels, 
and arrived before St. Malo's on the ſixteenth of 
November. After bombarding the town for three 
| days, they took the advantage of a freſh gale of 
wind, a ſtrong tide, and very dark weather, on the 


of a particular conſtruction, with a deſign to lay the 


whole town in aſhes. This would undoubtedly have 


been the conſequence, had not the effect been pre- 
vented by an accident; for when ſhe had arrived 


within piſtol ſhot of the town where they intended 


to have moored her, a ſudden guſt of wind drove 
her upon a rock, where ſhe continued immoveable. 
At laſt, the engineer who was on board perceiving 


ber ſides beginning to open, and Ari ſhe might ||. 
link, ſet fire to her. The exploſion was fo terrible, as | 


to ſhake the whole town like an earthquake. The 
inhabitants were ſtruck with ſuch conſternation, 
that a ſmall body of troops might have taken the 
place; but the miniſtry, by an effect of their uſual 
nattention, occaſioned, perhaps, ſomewhat worſe, 
had ſent out this ſquadron, without a ſingle ſoldier 
on board. Sir George Rooke's ſquadron was by this 
ume arrived in England, and laid up: and with 
Benbow's expedition ended the naval tranſactions 
of this year; as little to the honour of the Engliſh 
a any during the whole courſe of the war, 
continued ſeries of misfortunes, threw the whole 
nation into confuſion : every individual in the king- 
dom exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, and even open- 
ly accuſed them of treachery to their country. The 
weight of this accuſation fell chiefly on the earls of 
Nottingham, Killegrew, and Delaval; two of the 
admirals, the marquis of Caermarthen, and the earl 
of Rocheſter. But whether they were guilty or not 
of the charge is uncertain ; they were at leaſt known 
to have been firmly attached to the late king, and 
dot yet thoroughly reconciled to the preſent go- 
vernment, though they poſſeſſed ſome of the moſt 
lucrative and 0a poſts in the ſtate. While 
the Enpliſh were thus repining under their loſſes, 
3 rench were ſtarving amidſt their victories. 
L 7 laboured under a moſt dreadful 

mine, which ſwept away many thouſands, and 
reduced the whole nation to poverty and diſtreſs. 
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In this alarming conjuncture, Lewis thought it in- 

cumbent on him to free his country, it poſſible, 
from that deſtructiye war, which his own unbound 
ed ambition had occaſioned. In order to this, e 
attempted to make a ſeparate peace with ſome of 

the allies; but as his demands were ſtill ſo exor- 
bitant as to afford the confederates no proſpect of 


a juſt and honourable peace, they rejected his 


About the latter end of October William re- 
turned to England; when his firſt care was that ß 
ſilencing the murmurs of his people, by making a 
thorough change in his miniſtry, The earl of Not- 
tingham was now laid aſide, and his place ſupplied 
by the earl of Shrewſbury. The command of the 
fleet was taken from the hands of the commiſſioners, 
and committed ſolely to the care of the intrepid 
admiral Ruſſel. In a word, the tory party were 


| obliged to make way for their antagoniſts the 


whigs ; thoſe only who were known to be firm 
friends to the revolution being continued in office. 
Theſe meaſures were chiefly owing to the repre- 
ſentations of the earl of Sunderland, who had ac- 


| quired a conſiderable influence with his majeſty, 


and found means to perſuade him that the Whigs 
only were his true friends : while the tories, under 
the maſk of pretended loyalty, were in their hearts 


devoted to the intereſt of their late ſovereign. 


The parliament, on the ſeventeenth of November, 
met at Weſtminſter ; when the ſeſſion was opened 
by a ſpeech from the throne, in which his, majeſty 
took notice of ſeveral diſadvantages. the allics had 
ſuſtained, and alſo of our own milcarriages at ſea. 
The former, he obſerved, were occaſioned by the 
ſuperior number of the enemy, in all places; and 
with regard to the latter, he declared he would: 
make them the object of a particular and ſtrict en- 


| quiry ; promiſed to inflict the ſtricteſt juſtice on all 


night of the nineteenth, when they ſent in a fireſhip }| who ſhould, after a fair trial, appear to have been: 


wanting in their duty ; and alſo uſe his-utmoſt en- 
deavours to appoint ſuch perſons who ſhould, for 


the future, conduct the naval affairs in the moſt 
| beneficial manner. He recommended to the par- 
| liament the . increaſing the Engliſh. forces both by 
| ſea and land, the allies having takea the ſame re- 
| ſolution ; and concluded with requeſting the com- 


mons to take ſuch early reſolutions, that their ſup- 
plies might be effectual, and the preparations in ſuch 
forwardneſs, as could not fail of inſuring the ſafety 
and honour of the nation. The commons, in 
anſwer to this ſpeech, unanimouſly reſolved, “ That 
they would ſupport their majeſties and their govern- 
ment, and grant a ſufficient ſupply for a vigorous 
proſecution of the war.” But before they pro- 

ceeded on that ſubject, they thought proper to 
make a ſtrict enquiry into the cauſes that occaſioned 
the mifearriages of the fleet laſt ſummer. This 
enquiry took up a conſiderable ſpace of time. 
Great exceptions were made againſt 'the many 

delays, by which the houſe ſuſpected a train was 
laid to prevent the Smyrna fleet from 97 out of 
the Engliſh harbours, till the French had ſufficient 


notice of the deſign, in order to be ready to inter- 


cept them. Our want of intelligence was much 
complained of; the inſtructions which the admirals 
who commanded the fleet had received from the 
cabinet=council, were conſidered as badly drawn 
up, and worſe executed. The orders appeared 
ambiguous and defective ; nor had the commanders 
ſhewed any zeal to do any thing more than ſtrictly 
to obey them, which they had done with, the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention; they had uſed no methods to 
procure certain intelligence concerning the French 
fleet, whether it, was at ſea, or ſtill in Breſt harbour, 
Inſtead of which, they had truſted to general and 
uncertain reports, though a fleet of the utmoſt 
conſequence. to the nation was intruſted to their 


care; nor had they failed far enqugh with Rooke 
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to ſee him paſt danger. To theſe charges they 
anſwered ; but though their reaſons were thought 
far from being ſufficient to juſtify the meaſures they 
had purſued, yet, as they had obeyed their orders, 
they could not be puniſhed; and accordingly a vote 
paſſed in their favour. On the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember the commons proceeded to take into con- 
ſideration the eſtimates and ſupplics for the enſuin 

year; when they voted five hundred thouſand pounds 
to pay the arrears due to the ſeamen ; two millions 
for the ſervice of the fleet; and two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds for the army, which it 
was reſolved to augment to the number of eighty- 
three thouſand one hundred and cighty-one effective 
men, officers included; and there appearing a de- 
ficiency of one hundred and eighteen thouſand 
pounds in the late annuity act, the ſum was agreed 
to be made good by enlarging the time for paying 
in the ſum of one million, intended to be raiſed by 
that act; and towards raiſing the money for tlie 
maintenance of the fleet, it was agreed, that any 
perſon might add a ſecond life to that already 
named in the annuity act, upon paying in the ad- 
ditional ſum of thirty-five pounds per cent. and a 


third life for the farther ſum of twenty pounds per 


cent. | | 
, During this year the nation ſuſtain- 
A. P. 16 91- ed another mlifsttüne by the lofs 
of Sir Francis Wheeler, with a number of ſhips 
under his convoy, He had received inſtructions 


to eſcort the merchant ſhips, bound to Turky, 


Spain, and Italy; to cruiſe thirty days in a cer. 
tain latitude for the protection of the homeward- 
bound Spaniſh fleet; to leave part of his ſquadron 
at Cadiz, as convoy to the trade for England; 
to proceed with the reſt to the Mediterranean; to 
form, a junction with the Spaniſh fleet on his re- 
turn, and to act in concert with them, till he ſhould 
be joined by the fleet from Turky and the 
Streights, which he was to convoy home. In 
January, Sir Francis arrived at Cadiz, and leaving 
admiral Hopſon there, he ſailed for the Mediterra- 
nean. While he was in the Bay of Bifcay, a vio- 
lent tempeſt aroſe, in which many of his ſhips 
were driven on ſhore or ſunk; the admiral's ſhjp 
foundered, and all his crew, except two negroes, 

riſhed. The remaining part of the fleet ſuſtained 
fo much damage, that they were under the neceſſity 
of returning to Cadiz to be refitted ; and they were 
in a ſhort time, put into a condition that appeared 
formidable to the enemy. On the twenty-ſ1xth of 
April the king came to the houſe of peers, and 
aſter giving the royal aſſent to the bills that were 
ready, put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he thanked the commons 
for the large ſupplies they had given him; and as 
the poſture of affairs rendered his preſence neceſſary 
abroad, he recommended to both houſes to do every 


thing in their power to preſerve the public peace 


during his abſcence. Affairs in England being 
fle his majeſty embarked for Holland on the 
fixth of May; and after a very ſhart paſſage 
ſafely reached the Brill, and immediately ſet out for 
the Hague, where, after preſiding at an affembly of 
the States he repaired ta Loo, continuing there till 
the opening of the campaign. Lewis IV. had, in 
order to relieve his ſubjects from the miferics they 
ſuffered, offered the Spaniards a ſeparate peace, 
provided they would declare the duke of Anjou, 
grandſons, heir to their crown. But 

theſe overtures being rejected, Lewis propoſed both 
by ſen and land, to invade the kingdom. 
Previous information of the enemy's deſign on 


Barcelona being received, William reſolved to fend 


a ſtrong fleet up the Mediterranean, at once to aſſiſt 


the Spaniards, and prevent the French ſquadrons 
ſrom coming into the ocean, By an extraordinary 


difpatch, Ruſſel ſaited from St. Helen's on the third 


of May with the combined ſquadrons, conſiſting of 
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ed them by 


numbers: but the dauphin of France, who com- 
manded in perſon, declared that he had orders not 


tinued inactive, waiting to take ſome advantage 


ment, gave orders 


fifty-two Engliſh, and forty-one Dutch ſhips of 
line, beſides ' frigates, fircſhips, and ot Phe 
veſſels, On his arrival o Breſt, he 00 
Tourville, with his ſquadron, had already gut 
that harbour; and Ruſſel determined to dull nue 
But being informed by the captain of a Sec 
ſhip, that there was a fleet of merchantmen! thy 
in a harbour near Conquet-bay, he detached ca 78 
Pritchard in the Monmouth, with the Rocky 
and Reſolution fire-ſhips, to attempt the takin 1 
deſtroy ing them. This ſervice Pritchard perfor i 
ed ſo effectually, that out of fifty-five ſail, he B 
or ſunk thirty-five, and drove the man of ny 
which was kee to convoy them, on th 
rocks, where ſhe was loſt. Admiral Ruſſel not 
having been able to find the Breſt fleet, returned 
to St. Helen's; but ſoon received orders to po. 
ceed to the Mediterranean with the principal FA 
of his fleet. On his arrival off the rock of Liſbon 
he was joined by rear-admiral Neville from Cadiz 
and the Dutch. vice-admirals Callemberg and Evert. 
zen, with ſixteen ſhips of the line. By this addi. 
tional reinforcement, the ſhips under his com. 
mand amounted to ſixty-three. Ruſſel now made 
the beſt of his way to Barcelona, in order to fave 
that city, together with the whole province of (a. 
talonia, from falling into the hands of the enem 
who had by this time blocked it up both by land 
and ſea, On his appearing before the town, the 
French admirals, who were in no condition to with. 
ſtand ſo powerful a fleet, returned with great pre. 
cipitation into the harbour of Toulon, and Noailles 
abandoned his enterprize. Thus the Spaniſh do. 
minions were freed from the danger that threaten. 
| this well-timed expedition, and the 
French fleet, which had ſo arrogantly boaſted of 
being able to give laws to all the military power 
of Europe, was blocked up cloſely in the harbour 
of Toulon. 

The confederate army, commanded by the king 
of England in perſon, took the field, and encamp- 
ed at Mont St. André, It conſiſted of thiriy- 
one thouſand horſe and dragoons, and fifty. one 
thouſand foot, all veteran troops, beſides a body 
of ſeven thouſand men under count Thian, near 
Ghent. The French were not greatly inferior in 


to ſtir out of his camp, while the allies continued 
in theirs; ſo that theſe two powerful armies con- 


of each other, till near the end of the campaign, 
when William attempted. to. paſs the Schelde and 
force the enemy to a battle, but was prevented by 
an almoſt incredible march of the enemy, wiv 
thereby defeated the deſign formed by the allies 
of penetrating into French Flanders. William 
having in vain, by marches and*counter marches, 
endeavoured to bring the French to an ah 6 
Dr beſieging Huy, and thc 
place was accordingly inveſted by count Tilly 
in the beginning of September; and after a de- 
fence of ten days ſurrendered to the allies, who 
put a ſtrong garriſon in the place. This con- 
queſt ſecured the biſhopric of Liege from the in- 
curſions of the French; and the ſeaſon for putting 
an end to the campaign. now advancing, both 
armies retired into winter quarters. Soon after 
admiral Ruſſel ſailed for the Mediterranean; the 
Lord Berkley, with thirty fail of men of war and 
tranſports, having on board between ſix and ſeven 
thouland ſoldiers under general Talmarſh, was ol 
dered to make a deſcent at Camaret-bay near Breſt, 
in order to deſtroy the harbour, or, at leaſt, to 
render it unfit for the French ſervice. 5 
Lord Berkley, general Talmarſh, the marquis 
of Caermarthen, lord Cutts, and ſeveral other ex- 
erienced commanders, arrived on board the flee! 


efore this place on the ſeventh of June. It - 
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33 reſented to general Talmarſh b 

e ce en what diſadvantages muſt a . 
oy an attempt upon a place ſo well prepared for 
gi ance as well as defence, and they warmly ad- 
led him not to expoſe himſelf or his men. But 
Talmarſh, firm in his reſolution, told them, that 
-heir advice came too late; that the honour of the 
Engliſh nation was at ſtake, for which reaſon he 


muſt, and would land. The marquis of Caernar- 


von, with the utmoſt intrepidity now ſtood in with 
el nt men of war, and came to an anchor very 
near the ſhore, in order to cover the deſcent of the 
troops. He ſoon found his ſhips expoſed to the 
fre of ſeveral batteries, which till then they had not 
diſcovered. But he, not at all daunted by the 
| danger of his ſituation, returned the fire of the 
enemy very briſkly. Eight hundred men under 
the command of Talmarſh, got ſafe to ſhore ; but 


they were no ſooner Janded, than the general found | 


- the enterprize impracticable, and made a ſignal to 
retreat, This command came too late; for it being 
ebb tide, the boats ſtuck faſt upon the mud. The 
men were now expoſed to the fire from the batteries, 
by which fix hundred of them were killed; and a 


ſquadron'of the French coming down to the ſhore, | 


obliged thoſe that were left alive to lay down their 
arms, and demand quarter. 
boat, which brought him back to his ſhip; but that 


brave officer had received a wound in his thigh by a 
The |] 


ball, and died before he reached England. 
ſhips that covered the deſcent were now in a terrible 
ſituation, having loſt a great number of their men, 
and had moſt of their maſts and rigging cut in 
pieces by the batteries; notwirWſtanding which the 
marquis, with infinite hazard and difficulty, brought 
them all off, a Dutch frigate of thirty guns excepted, 
which fell into the hands of the enemy. A council 
of war was now called, wherein it was reſol ved to 
return immediately to Spithead, where on the fif. 
teenth of June they arrived. e UTE 
William having ſettlec the affairs of the con- 
ſederacy at che Hague, and the campaign being now 
cloſed, embarked on the eighth of November at 
Helvoetſluys, and the next day landed at Margate. 
On the twelfth the parliament met, and the king 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeeth, wherein he ob- 
ſerved, that the deſigns of the French had begn diſ- 
appointed by ſending a fleet: into the Mediterranean, 
and this year a ſtop had been put to the progreſs of 


their arms; and earneſtly recommended the pro- 
viding ſupplies to proſecute the war with vigour, | 


u the only effectual means to procure an honourable 
peace. He reminded them, that the act for tonnage 


and poundage, given for the civil liſt, would expire 
at Chriſtmas ; and hoped they would continue that 
revenue to the crown, and alſo take care for dif. | 
charging the debt for the tranſport ſhips employed | 
in the reduction of Ireland, which ſtill remained 
unpaid. Upon which the ſupplies, which amounted 
to near five millions, were granted this ſeſſion with- 


out oppoſition. In order to raiſe this ſum, the 
land. tax of four ſhillings in the pound was conti- 


nued; the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage re- 
newed for five years; and certain rates and duties 
were impoſed upon marriages, births and burials, / 
bachelars and widows. An act was paſſed for lay- 
ng additional duties upon tea, coffee, and choco. 
te, towards diſcharging the debt for the tranſport 


ps; and another, impoſing duties upon glaſs 
wares, tone and carthen bottles, coals and culm. 
Nor did the commons, while they were thus ſhew- 


— their loyalty to their ſovereign, forget what they 


ed upon as their own intereſt and that of the 


—— the triennial bill was now again inſiſted on; 


nd the king, unable to reſiſt the repeated applica- 
tons of his ſubjects, or unwilli 5 Ax 


went chat appeared in ſuch a 
No, 49. 


{avourable diſpoſition, 


Talmarſh eſcaped to a 


ng to ruffle a parlia- 
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the king and queen, and by the nation in 


gave the royal aſſent to this bill. It enacted, that 


|| 2 new parliament ſhould be ſummoned every third 


year; and that the preſent parliament ſhoul 
and determine before the firſt day of Janu 
unleſs their majeſties ſhould think proper 
it ſooner. 

paſſing this 


d ceaſe, 
ary 1696, 
to diſſolve 
The people expreſſed great joy on 
act: for they fondly imagined that the 


door was now effeQually thut againſt all thoſe me- 


thods of corruption, which had hitherto flowed 


from long parliaments; but they ſoon found them- 


ſelves deceived : the candidates had ſtill the ſame - 


| ends to anſwer : minifters ſtill had ſome favourite 
| Points to carry; and as the time was now ſo greatly 
| abridged, the latter, in order to obt 
were obliged to bid higher. 


ain a majority, 


At this time, Dr. John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, was feized with a fit of the dead 


palſy, in the chapel at Whitehall, and died on the 
twenty-ſecond of November, deeply regretted by 


ge- 
neral, who eſteemed him as a prelate poſſeſſed 


of every amiable quality, and engaging virtue. A 


ſolid judgment, a ſincere piety, an univerſal phi- 


lanthropy, diſtinguiſhed his life, and ſtrongly cha- 


racterize his ſermons, which nothwithſtanding the 


obloquy of frantic enthuſiaſts, may juſtly be con- 


ſidered as perfect models of ſacred compoſition. 
So generous and charitable had he been in a poſt, 
from which his predeceſſor Sancroft had raiſed an 
eſtate, that he died poor, and had not the kin 

forgiven his firſt fruits, his creditors coul 

not have been indemnified. He was ſucceeded 
in the archiepiſcopal ſee by Dr. Teniſon, biſhop 
of Lincoln, who was indulged with the privi- 
lege of recommending Dr. Gardner as his ſuc= 
ceſſor. , 55 
Her majeſty did not long ſurvive this favourite 

prelate; in about a month after his deceaſe, ſne was 
ſeized with the ſmall pox, and the ſymptoms ap- 
pearing dangerous, ſhe prepared herſelf for death 
with great compoſure, She fpent her time in ex- 
ereiſes of devotion; ſhe received the i ſacrament 
with all the biſhops who were in attendance, and 
expired on the twenty-eighth of December, in the 
thirty-third year of her age, and in the ſixth of her 
reign. The king was ſo afflicted with her death, 


| that for ſeveral days after the melancholy event; 
| he could neither ſee company, nor attend to the 
| buſineſs of the ſtate. Her obſequies were per- 


formed with great magnificence; the body was 
attended from Whitehall to Weſtminſter-abbey, 
by all the judges, ' ſerjeants at law, the lard 
mayor, and aldermen of the city of London, and 
both houſes of parliament. The common coun- 
eil of London alſo came to a refolytion to erect 
her ſtatue, with that of the king, in the Royal 
Exchange. The princeſs Anne, hearing of the 
queen's indiſpoſition, ſent a lady of her bed- 
chamber, to beg the favonr to be admitted to 
her preſence; but the requeſt was refuſed on pre- 


| tence, that the phyficians had directed, that her 


majefty ſhould be kept as quiet as poſſible,” Hows 
ever, before her death fhe ſent a forgiving meſ- 
fage to her ſiſter, and after her deceaſe, the earl 
of Sunderland effected a reconciliation between 
the. king and the princeſs, who viſited him at 
Kenſington, ' where ſhe was received with un- 
common ' civility. He [aſſigned her St. | James's 
palace for her reſidence, and as an additional mark 
of his reſpect, preſented her with the greater part of 
the queen's jewels. But a mutual jealouſy and diſ- 
uſt ſubſiſted under theſe exterior appearances of 
riendſhip and eſteem. 209 apy admitted hes 

into no ſhare of buſineſs, nor did he order his mi- 

niſters to attend her, or give her the leaſt inſorma- 
tion of publie affairs. | Ft TOs 
Aſſured that his majeſty's intereſt was en- 
0x tremely _ 
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tremely weakened by the queen's death, both houſes 
of parliament attended him with the following 
addreſs: | : 


« We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament 
aſſembled, do with inexpreſſible grief, humbly 
aſſure your majeſty of the deep ſenſe we have of the 
loſs your majeſty and the whole kingdom doth 
ſuſtain by the death of that excellent princeſs, our 


late ſovereign lady the queen; moſt humbly be- 


ſeeching your majeſty, that you would not indulge 
your grief on this ſad occaſion, to the prejudice of 


the health of your royal perſon, in whoſe preſerva- | 


tion, not only the welfare of your own ſubjects but 
all Europe is ſo much concerned. We farther beg 
leave, on this ſad occaſion, humbly to renew to 
your majeſty, the hearty and ſincere aſſurances, of 
out utmoſt aſſiſtance, againſt all your enemies 
both at home and abroad, and of all other demon- 
ſtrations of duty and. affection, that can poſſibly 
be paid by the moſt fathful ſubjects.“ 


This addreſs was received by his Majeſty with 
the utmoſt pleaſure ; he returned them his ſincere 


thanks for their kind expreſſions 'and aſſurances, | 


eſpecially their tender concern for the great loſs he 
had ſuſtained, which he aſſured them was inex- 

The example of the two houſes was followed by 
the whole nation, and his majeſty was preſented 
with ſeveral conſolatory — * 3 


* 


CHARACTER of Mary the Stconb, QuEen of ENG- 
| LAND, 


Mary II. was in her perſon tall and well pro- 
portioned, with an oval viſage, lively eyes, agree- 
able features, a mild aſpect, and a natural majeſtic 
mein, that commanded reſpect, adorned with an 
affable diſpoſition. Her apprehenſion was clear, 
her memory retentive, her judgment ſolid ; equall 
formed to bear adverſity and proſperity ; and wit 
the courage of the other ſex, ſhe poſſeſſed all the 
ſoftneſs of her own. Her excellent goodneſs in 
a uniform tenor of life, and her beneficent ac- 
tions, illuſtriouſly viſible, afford a more effectual 
amplification of her worth and praiſe than the 
molt lively and graceful colours of language can 
impart. 
heart was ſo firmly attached to the path of pure re- 
ligion, that ſhe was neither ſeduced nor terrified 
from it, in a court deeply affected with ſuperſtition, 
and ever watchful to propagate it, The diſpoſal 
of her in marriage to a prince of the proteſtant 
religion, appears an act of divine providence, to 
bring about the miraculous deliverance of this na- 


tion from popery, and its conſtant attendant, | 


ſlavery. In the public worſhip of God, and a re- 
gular daily exerciſe of private devotion, this queen 
was a bright example of unaftected piety, When 
her reſidence was at the Hague, a lady of quality 
coming to the court, to pay her a viſit on a Sa- 
turday in the afternoon, ſhe was told, the princeſs 
was retired from all company, and kept a faſt, in 
preparation for receiving the ſacrament the next 
day. The lady ſtaying till five o'clock, the 
princeſs came out, and contented . herſelf with a 
lender ſupper, it being incongruous to conclude 
a faſt with a feaſt, But her religion was not con- 


fined to either the chapel or the cloſet ; it was in- 
fluential on her practice. She was not ſettered with 
ſuperſtitious ſcruples, but her clear judgment and 
free ſpirit were for union of Chriſtians in things 
eſſential to Chriſtianity, Her boſom was like = 


Pacific ſea, that ſeldom ſuffers or is diſturbed by a 


She was a zealous proteſtant, and her 


| acquainted the peers with his in- 


durſt approach her 


charity, that celeſtial grace, was like the ſun, 


| were to be accounted for. 


| time of her life. 


ſtorm. She was ſo exempt from the 3 
angry paſſions, that we Los have 5 the 
of the felicity of the ſtate of unſtained ing re 
of which one ray was ſo powerful. She Ks a, 
mote from ſenſual paſſions, that nothing 15 58 
| reſence. She was a Tonk 

potter of conjugal affection, the will of her buſh ng 
cing the ſole rule of her actions, redoubl rr 


comforts and dividing his cares. Her d Ing hi 
was becoming the cPortment 


ignity and dearneſs 

lation. Ot this the 0 gave 3 5 
flowing tears after her death; and by declar : 
that in all her converſation he diſcovered no fu 
She had an excellent underſtanding that qualified 
her for government. Of this her preſiding + 
council, in times of danger, and preſerving 5 
rranquillity of the kingdom, by her pruden , 
active meaſures, are convincing proofs, HM, 
thing within her circuit was hid from its refreſhin; 
heat. A lord propoſed to her a very good wor 
that was chargeable : ſhe ordered that a hundred 
pounds ſhould be paid towards it. Some time in 
terpoſing before the receipt of the money, he waited 
upon the queen, and pleaſantly told her, that in. 
tereſt was due for delay of payment ; ſhe ordered 
that fifty pounds more ſhould be given, which was 
done accordingly; yet her benevolence lies under 
the imputation of two defects; her aſcending the 
throne of her father without any ſeeming compunc. 
tion, and treating her ſiſter as a ſtranger, With 

ſpect to the firſt, candour will ſuggeſt, that her con. 
nection with her father, was far inferior to her con- 
ugal and religious obligations; with reſpect to the 
atter, it my obſerved, in extenuation, that fa. 
mily connections are of all others the moſt delicate, 
and are frequently influenced by ſuch a variety of 
minute and unknown circumſtances, that an in- 
different perſon cannot aſcertain which party is 
juſtly cenſurable. As an inſtance of her impartial 
regard to merit of character, we ſhall cite her re. 
ply to one of her courtiers, who happened to in- 
veigh e the ſeverity of hiſtorians, who had 
treated the memory of ſome princes with great ri- 
gour : „ that if theſe princes were ſuch as hiſtorians 
repreſented them, they richly deſerved the treat- 
ment they had received; and that thoſe who trod 
in their ſteps, might naturally expect the ſame fate; 
for truth, though it might be for ſome time ſup- 
preſſed, would moſt certainly in the end prevail.” 
Her redemption of time was the effect of a con- 
{cientious principle. She conſidered her glaſs was 
continually running, and all the particles of ſand 
In her ſickneſs patience 
had its perfect work. She had no fearful appre- 


| henſions about her future ſtate; becauſe her care 


had been to prepare for her letter end in the beſt 


This mixed cordial drops in the 
bitterneſs of death : and when this king of terrors 


| drew near, among other things ſhe was heard to 


ſay, „I believe I ſhall now ſoon die, and I thank 
God, I have from my youth learned a true doctrine, 


that repentance is not to be put off to a death bed,” 


In the month of May, William , p. 1695, 
tention of proroguing the parliament till the 
cighteenth of June; and ſending for the com- 
mons, the king cloſed the ſeſſion with the following 
ſpeech from the throne : © My lords and gentlemen 
Tam come to give you thanks for the ſupplies pro- 
vided for carrying on the war, in which we are en- 
gaged; and at the ſame time, to conclude this 


| ſeſſion, which cannot be continued any longer, 
| without manifeſt injury to the ends for which the 


der- 


ſupplies were given; che ſeaſon of the year ren = 


FIRE | 


WILLIAM 
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s abſolutely neceſſary for me to be abroad; and 
un ag be hed our buſineſs at-home would have 
135 d me to have been there ſooner. I will take 
ik to place the adminiſtration of affairs, during 
my abſence, in ſuch perſons, on whoſe care and 
delity 1 can entirely depend; and I doubt not, my 
bod and gentlemen, but every. one of you, in 

our ſeveral ſtations, will be aſſiſting to them. 


ublic peace.” The lord keeper having pro- 


jogued the parliament, the -archbithop of Canter. 


bury, and other perſons of high rank, were a 
ointed to compoſe. a regency. 


In a few days 
after, the 


vere obliged to act on the defenſive during the 
whole campaign, owing to the ſuperior numbers of 


the allies; and to add to their mortification, they | 


loſt their commander, the duke of Luxemburg, 


who was ſuccecded by the marſhal Villeroy, and | 


Boufflers commanded under him. Conſcious of 
their own inferiority, they. drew a line between Lys 
and the Scheld, for ſecuring their late conqueſts; 
and made a diſpoſition for covering Dunkirk, 
Tournay and Namur, which they apprehended 
might be attacked by the allied army, In the 
mean time the confederates formed two large armies 
in the Netherlands, one of which was commanded 
by the king in perſon, the other by the elector of 
Bavaria, who had under him the duke of Holſtein. 
Ploen, the earl of Athlone, and many other officers 
of {kill and experience, 


confines of Flanders, ſuddenly gave orders, that forty 
ſquadrons from the elector of Bavaria's camp, ſhould 
inveſt Namur, which ſervice was performed on the 


third of July. This place was ſtrong by art and na- | 


ture, before it fell into the hands of the enemy; ſince 
which it had received ſuch additional fortifications, 
that it was now ſuppoſed to be altogether impreg- 
nable, On the eleventh of July the trenches were 
opened, and on the following day the batteries be- 
gan to play with incredible fury. Equal reſolu- 
tion ſeemed to inſpire thoſe who beſieged, and thoſe 
who reſiſted their attack. Lord Cutts, and major- 
general Ramſay, on the eighteenth, made an aſſault 
on the advanced works of the enemy. Six Engliſh 
battalions, eight foreign regiments, and nine thou- 


land pioneers, ſuſtained them in this conteſt, which 


continued for two hours; but at length the enemy 


| Vas repulſed, and driven to the gates of the town. 
illiam, a hero of the firſt rank, was ſo | 


King 
tranſported with the magnanimous behaviour of the 
Britiſh troops, that laying his hand on the elector 
of Bavaria's ſhoulder, he exclaimed in an ecſtacy of 
| Joy, See my brave Engliſh!” On the twenty. 
ſeventh, the counterſcarp was attacked by the 
Engliſh and Scotch, under the command of Ram- 
lay and Hamilton, when the beſieged party made 
an obſtinate reſiſtance; but the beſiegers, being 
uſtained by the Dutch, made. a lodgment on the 
foremoſt covered way, before the gate of St. Ni- 
cholas, as alſo upon that part of the counter-guard, 
he valour of the enemy, on this occaſion, could 
only be exceeded by that of the aſſailants, Their 
oucers in particular, behaved with amazing reſo- 
ion, Mr. Godfrey, deputy governor of the 
ank of England, who came to the camp to confer 
Vith his majeſty about remitting money for the 
Payment of the army, was killed in the trenches, 
"ogether with ſeveral other perſons. On the thir- 
1 of Auguſt count Horn ſummoned the be- 
N to ſurrender, and informed count de Lamot, 
vil the garriſon could not expect relief, as marſhal 
leroy had retreated towards the Mehaign. No 
given, the elector deter- 


mine ate anſwer bein 
ined to make a general aſſault. In this action two 


king embarked at Graveſend, and re- 
paired to the allied army in Flanders. The French 


By ſeveral well-concerted | 
movements, William having drawn the enemy to the | 


| ſand. 


TY n r 


thouſand men were killed or wounded the courage 

of the elector of Bavaria. was ſignalized in a moſt. 
extraordinary manner; he rode through the hotteſt 
of the enemy's fire, encouraging the ſoldiers by . 
preſents of money, and the officers by promiſe of 


preferment. The garriſon of Namur, now havin 


loſt all hopes of being relieved, count Guiſcard de- 


| ſired to ſpeak with the elector of Bavaria. His high- 
That is what I require of you; and that you will | 


be more than commonly diligent in preſerving the 


neſs complied with his requeſt, and the governor. 
offered to ſurrender the fort of Cohorn; but the 

elector replied, that if he intended to capitulate, he 
might treat for the whole. Boufflers being made 


p- || acquainted with this anſwer, before night tlie capi- 


tulation was ſigned. 
When Villeroy was informed that Namur had ſur. 


rendered, he paſſed the Sambre near Charleroy, with _. 


great precipitation, and retreated towards Mons, 
having in his way reinforced the garriſon of Di. 
nant. The French garriſon, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, marched out of the caſtle, conſiſting of only 
five thouſand. five hundred and eighty-three men, 
though its original number had been fifteen thou. 
Boufflers was arreſted in the name of the 
king of England, by way of repriſal for the gar- 
riſons of Dixmunde and Denſe, which had been 
detained by the French king, in violation of the 
cartel eſtabliſhed between the two nations; but a 


; meſſenger arriving from the court of France, pro- 


| miſing that the garriſon ſhould be reſtored, Boufflers 


was ſet at liberty. King William now reſigned the 
whole command to the elector of Bavaria, and re- 
tired to Loo with the higheſt military character; 
ſoon after which the armies ſeparated, and the cam- 
paign ended. During the ſummer of this year, the 

Engliſh fleet was ſo ſuperior to that of the enemy, 
that the ſhips of war remained inactive in their 
harbours ; however they fitred out a number of pri- 
vateers, which had great ſucceſs in cruiſing againſt _ 
our trading veſſels. They took ſeveral merchant 
ſhips bound from Barbadoes, and five Eaſt India- 
men, valued at a million of money. William hav- 
ing adjuſted with his allies the plan of operations. . 
for the enſuing year, embarked for England, where 
his people hailed him as a conqueror, with the 


| loudeſt acclamations of joy. He inſtantly ſum- 


moned a council at Kenſington, in which it was 
determined that a new parliament ſhould be ſpeedily 
convoked. . "Th 

On the eleventh of October a proclamation was 
accordingly iſſued for aſſembling a new parlia- 
ment on the twenty-ſecond day of November, 
which having met, the commons choſe Paul Foley, 
Eſq; for their ſpeaker, While the people were 
buſted in elections, the king was prevailed on tor 


conciliate the affections of his ſubjects by a more 


| bridge. 


familiar and complacent behaviour, With this 
view he honoured the diverſions of Newmarket 
with his preſence, and there received a compli- 
ment of congratulation from the univerſity of Cam- 
Then he viſited, at their reſpective ſeats, 
the carls of Sunderland, Northampton, and Mon- 
tague ; the duke of Newcaſtle, the lord Brooke, 
and the duke of Shrewſbury ; and afterwards made 
a public entry into Oxford, having been met at 
ſome diſtance from the city by the duke of Ormond, 
chancellor of the univerſity, the vice-chancellor, 


the doctors, and the magiſtrates, in their forma. 


lities. He proceeded directly to the theatre, where 
he was welcomed in an elegant Latin ſpeech ; and 
received from the chancellor, on his knees, the 
uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible, and Book of 
Common-Prayer, with the cuts of, the univerſity, 
and a pair of gold fringed gloves. The conduits 
ran with wine, and a magnificent banquet was pre- 
pared ; but the duke of Ormond having communi. 
cated to his majeſty an anonymous letter, import. 
ing, that there was a deſign to poiſon him, he 
departed immediately for Windſor. The uni- 


verſity, 
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maviour, choſe Sir William Trumbul, fecretary 
f Mate, for one of their vepreſentatives in parlia- 


ment. ja. 
Though the two Hhoufes prefented addreſſes 


to his majeſty, offering to Tupply him with the 


neceſſary ſums for proſecuting the war with vi- 
our; yet the public were exceedingly diſguſted 
by a ſyſtem of politics, in the purſuit of which'the 
nation had incurred a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure, and they now complained loudly of the 
enormous weight of taxes with which they were 
burdened. The commons, either from principle, 
or motives of reſentment, reſolved, that the king 
ſhould grant ſome conceſſions in favour of the 
4 n conſideration of the ſupplies, and there- 
fore they introduced that long conteſted bill for re- 
gulating trials in caſes of high treaſon and miſ- 
priſion of treaſon; and at fo oritical a juncture, 
the court 
this and 


arty thought it imprudent to oppoſe 
ler acts of popularity. They then pro- 6 | 
vetted to an examination of the public accounts 


erſit owe znſtendd of reſenting this abrupt conſpirators being fecured, the kin ; 
— . wh 1 :exatninarion, in a ſpeech to both have, 
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und eſtimates; and for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, voted a ſupply of above five millions. The 


> of the coin, which had been ſhamefully dimi- ; 
miſhed by the ' clippers, was the wat ect of 
confideration ; and a new coinage was ſpeedily de- 


termined. 
A. D. 1696. 


period thereto, he reſolved, in concert with the 
Englim jacobites, to reſtore, If poſſible, James, his 


. friend and ally, to the government of England. 
the eighteenth of February James ſet out for 
Calais, when the troops, artillery, and ſtores, were 
ordered to be put immediately on board the proper 
veſſels; and the ſcheme of an invaſion, and the 
deſign of taking off the king, were publicly men- 
tioned in France fo early as the beginning of this 
month. The principal contrivers of the aſſaſſina- 
tlon-plot, were the earl of Ayleſbury, lord Mont- 

omery, ſon to the marquis of Powis, Sir John | 
4 captain Porter, captain Charnock, and 
Sir John Friend. The duke of Berwick came pri- 
vately to England, in order to haſten the prepara- 
tions of the conſpirators, and to confirm them in 
He informed them, that James 
was ready to make a deſcent upon England at the 
head of a large body of French troops, diſtributed {| 
commiſſions, and gave them inſtructions for pro- 


their reſolution. 


curing men, arms, and horſes, to join him on his 
arrival. Upon his return to France, he found that 
all neceſſary meaſures had been purſued for the in- 
tended expedition, James had repaired to'Calais ; 
and monlieur Gabaret was advancing with a naval 
force, which was to be joined by a conſiderable 
number of tranſports then lying at Dunkirk. After 
divers conſultations, it was determined to attack 
and murder the king in a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham-Green, on his return from Rich- 
mond, where he uſually hunted on Saturdays. But 


dergraſs; an Iriſh officer, whole evidence was con- 
lirmed by captain Fiſher, captain Porter, and La 
Rue, 'a Frenchman, At firſt, che king diſbelieved 
the report of the conſpiracy ; but finding it authen- 
ticated by different witneſſes, he admittetl Pender- 


. into his preſence, and preualled upon him to 


deliver a liſt of his accomplices. James, upon re- 
ceiving intelligence of the failure of the aſſaſſmat ion- 


plot, and that admiral Ruſſel was diſpatched: to the 
coalt of France withia'fleet conſiſting of a hundred 


and-fifty ſail of theiline, welinquiſhetl” his deſign of 
invading England; and, diſembarking with his 
troops, | returned to St. Germain's. Moſt of the 


5 | 


By this time Lewis was heartily 
; weary of the war, after having almoſt 7 
depopulated his country; but before he put a final 
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| | 'oared che nature of the conſpiracy againſt hi 
Ji as well as the deſign of a forcign invaſion 


declared, that in caſe his majeſty ſhould co 
violent death, they would revenge it upon 
ij verfaries and their adherents. 
1 [pleaſed with this warm addreſs, and aſfured them, 
in his turn, he would take all opportunities of k. 
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after their 
commun 


8 life 


Ii] Heſſed his reliance on their good will and ama e- 
and hoped they would take ſuch . 


ſteps for their 


common ſafety, as ſhould appear to them moſt et 


pedient. That very evening the two houſes wa; 
uponchim at Kenſington with an affection 


ate addreſz, 
of the exe. 
againſt hig 


in which they expreſſed their deteſtation 
crable deſign which had been ſormed 
ſacred perſon, of which they 'beſought him to 11. 
extraordinary care. They aſſured . * 
defend his life, and maintain his government, againſt 
the late king James, and all other enemies; and 
me to a 


55 his ad. 
he king was high 


commending himſelf to the continuance of their 


loyalty and affection. They next proceeded to con. 
Cider of ways and means for railing the ſupplies, 


A new bank was eſtabliſhed, commonly called the 
Land- bank, becauſe founded upon land ſecurities, 
This ſcheme, ſuppoſed to have been projected by 
the famous doctor Chamberlain, was chiefly ma. 


'naged hy Foley and Harley, and was generally be. 


eved to be a tory plan, intended to ruin the bank 


of England. The company of the latter petitioned 


againſt the bill, and were heard by their counſel; 


but their repreſentation had no effect, and the bill 
having paſſed both houſes, at laſt received the royal 


aſſent, On the 'twenty-ſeventh of April the kini 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort but gracious ſpeech, 
and the parliament was prorogued to the ſixteenth 
day of June. Before this period, many of the 
conſpirators, upon the evidence of Pendergraſs, Por. 
ter, and others, were brought to condign puniſh. 
ment. 1 7 1 
It was reſolved by'the allied army to make an 
immediate retaliation upon the French, for their baſe 
deſign upon the life of king William. Lewis had 
been ſo confident of the ſucceſs of the expedition, 
that he had even regulated his military operations in 
Flanders upon that ſuppoſition, and had eſtabliſhed 
a vaſt magazine at Givet, with a view of ſtriking 
ſome ſtroke of importance early in the campaign, 
while the allies ſhould be weakened by the abſence 
of the Britiſh troops. Upon this magazine the con- 
federates determined to wreak their vengeance ; and 
with this view the earl 'of Athlone, and lieutenant- 
pts Cochorn, ſet out from Namur with forty 
quadrons, thirty battalions, fifteen pieces of can- 
non, and ſix mortars. Athlone, with part of his 
body, inveſted Dinant; while Cochorn, with the 
remainder, advanced to Givet. He forthwith began 
to bombard the town, which in three hours was on 
fire, and by four in the afternoon wholly deſtroyed, 
with the great magazine it contained. Then the 
two generals, joining their forces, returned to Namur 


without interruption. The king having appointed 
on the day preceding that appointed for 'the-perpe- | 
tration of the horrid . deed, the particulars of the 
plot were diſcovered to brigadier*Leviſon by Pen- 


the ſame regency as governed the kingdom during 
his laſt abſence, embar ed at Margate on the ſeventh 
of May, and arrived that ſame evening at Orange- 
Polder, from Whence he repaired immediately to 
the Hague. The French had taken the field carl) 
in the ſpring; but no enterprize of importance Wi 
artempted in the courſe of this campaign. Lew! 
was obligech to act on the defenſive; white the active 

ns of William were defeated by want of moge). 
All the funds of this year proved defective; the 
land:bank (failed, wirheut having produced ac) 
other effect than that of injuring the credit of tbe 
national bank by irs oppoſition. Lewis having &- 
hauſted ithe wealth and patience of his ſubjects, 
began to be ſenſible of his utter inability to con 
tinue the war, and therefore reſolved to . 
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attention towards effetting an immediate peace. || ſingular utility to the government, the parliament 
With this view he ſent an ambaſſador to the States- |} reſolved to ſupport the credit of that inſtitution. 
veneral; but the Dutch refuſed to enter into any || It was accordingly agreed to ingraft upon the ca- 


conferences on the ſubjett, until they had obtained 


nt of king William and the allies. Lewis, 
th 11 55 edits this negotiation, purſued offen- 
906 meaſures in Catalonia, where his general, the 
duke de Vendome, attacked and worſted the Spa- 
niards in their camp near Oſtalric, though the action 
s not ; 
vigorous efforts againſt 
was obliged to retreat, 
No naval#uſineſs of conſequence had been 
ately atchieved; the Engliſh nevertheleſs rode ma- 
ters of the ſea. In the month of June, lord Berkley 
ſet ſail for Uſhant, in order to annoy the French 
-oaft, He pillaged and burned the villages on the 
illands Guoy, Horeal, and Heydic ; made prize 
ok about twenty veſſels; bombarded St. Martin's 


their intrenchments, he 


on the iſle of Rhee; and treated the town of | 


Olonne in the ſame manner. Theſe enterprizes, 


however inconſiderable, kept the whole coaſt of 


France in perpetual alarm. Rear-admiral Bembow 
was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron to block up Du Bart 
in the harbour of Dunkirk ; but that bold adven- 
turer found means to eſcape in a fog, and failing 


towards the Baltic, fell in with the Dutch fleet, 
Theſe he took, to- 


under convoy of fx frigates, 
gether with half the trading veſſels; but falling in 
with the outward-bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen 
ſhips of the line, he was obliged to burn four of 
the frigates, turn two adrift, and part with all his 

rizes but fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk. 
The king, being tired of an inactive campaign, 
embarked for England on the fourth of October, 


and on the fixth arrived at Margate, from whence 


he repaired immediately to Kenſington. The par- 
liament meeting on the twentieth of the ſame 
month, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he obſerved, that propoſals had been made 
for a negotiation ; but that the beſt way of treating 
with France would be ſword in hand; that he 
hoped they would be expeditious in raiſing ſupplies 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year; that the civil 
liſt could not be ſupported without their aſſiſtance ; 
that he flattered himſelf they would contrive ſome 
means for the recovery of the national credit; and 
that unanimity and diſpatch were now more than 
ever neceſſary for the honour, ſafety, and advantage 
of the kingdom. The commons having taken this 
ſpeech into conſideration, reſolved, that they would 
ſupport his majeſty's government, and effettually 
alhſt him in the proſecution of the war, They 
likewiſe preſented a ſpirited addreſs, in which they 
declared, that, notwithſtanding the blood and 
treaſure which had been already expended, they 


would not be divertcd from their reſolution of ob- 


taining by a war, a ſafe and honourable peace ; 
and that therefore they would continue to ſu port 
his majeſty againſt all his enemies both at home 
and abroad. They then deliberated upon the eſti- 
mates, and granted above fix millions for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year. They paſſed a bill for 
temedying the ill ſtate of the coin; and another, 
explaining an att of the preceding ſeſſion, for lay- 
Ing duties on low wines, and ſpirits of the firſt ex- 
traction. In order to raiſe the ſupplies of the year, 
they reſolved to tax all perſons according to the 
true value of their real and perſonal eſtates, their 
dek upon land and in trade, or their income by 
ollices, penſions, and profeſſions. A duty of one 
penny per week for one year was levied upon all 
Perions not receiving alms. Without ſpeciſying 
any further particulars, it will be ſufficient to ob- 


= that in the general charge, the command did 
8 exempt one member of the commonwealth, 
g it could be ſuppoſed able to bear any part of the 

Bank of England having been of 


urtheh. The 
No. 49. 


deciſive; for notwithſtanding he had made 


pital the ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds 


by new ſubſcriptions, at the rate of eight per cent. 
intereſt, to be paid by tallies and Bank notes. In 
a few days, a million was ſubſcribed and paid in 
that manner; and from this time the credit of the 
Bank recovered fo rapidly, that in a few weeks 
their notes, that bore no intereſt, were equal to 
money, and their bills, that bore intereſt, were in 
higher eſtimation. 1 1 
Thus public credit being reſtored, and the bills 
paſſed for the ſupplies of the enſuing year, the 
attention of the parliament was next engaged by the 
caſe of Sir John Fenwick, one of the conſpirators 
who had been apprehended at New Romney, while 
he was making his eſcape to. France. He had, 
when taken, written a letter to his lady by one 
Webber who attended him; but this man being 
ſeized, the letter was found to contain fuch circum- 
ſtances as plainly proved him guilty. The affair 
was now ſubmitted to parliament; and the com- 


| mons having deliberated on the whole matter, 


brought in a bill of attainder againſt him, which, 


though not without aviolent oppoſition, was aktually 


carried through both houſes, and at laſt received _ 


| the royal aſſent. This had no ſooner paſſed, than 


Fenwick exerted his utmoſt efforts to procure a 
reprieve from his majeſty ; but all his applications 
5 185 ineffectual, he began to prepare himſelf 
or his approaching fate. He was indulged with 
the axe, in conſideration of his rank and alliance 
wich the houſe of Howard, and ſuffered on Tower- 
hill, wich ſeeming compoſure and reſignation. 
He owned his loyalty to king James, and prayed 
for his reſtoration ; but mentioned with abhorrence 
the deſign upon the life of king William, which he 
juſtly termed a molt villainous projet. The king, 
on the ſixteenth day of April, cloſed the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, in which he thanked the parliament for 
the liberal ſupplies they had granted him, and ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction with the meaſures, they had 
taken for the retrieval of the public credit. About 
this time the earl-of Dorſet reſigned the office of 
lord-chamberlain, which he had enjoyed ever ſince 
the revolution. He was ſevere and poignant in his 
writings; but humane and generous in his private 
conduct. He was ſucceeded by the earl of Sun- 
derland, whoſe popularity became as great as be- 
fore. „ 
On the twenty-ſixth day of April 


William embarked for Holland, in Ba D. 1697. 


order to be preſent at the negotiation for a general 


peace. The plenipotentiaries met in congreſs on 
the tenth day of February, and the conference was 
opened by the French miniſter Callieres, who in 
his maſter's name agreed to the following prelimi- 
naries; that the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nime- 
guen, ſhould be the baſis of the preſent negotia- 
tion; that Straſhurgh ſhould be reſtored to the 
emperor, and Luxemburgh to the A toge- 
ther with Mons, Charleroy, and all the places taken 
by the French in Catalonia ſince the treaty of Nime- 
guen; that Dinant ſhould be ceded to the biſhop 
of Liege, and all re-unions ſince the treaty of 
Nimeguen be made void; that Lorraine ſhould be 
reſtored according to the conditions of that treaty ; 
and, that upon the concluſion of the peace, Lewis 
ſhould acknowledge :he prince of Orange as King 
of Great Britain, without feſtriction, limitation, or 
reſerve. In the interim, the French king, fearing 
that the houſe of Auſtria would inſiſt on the treaty 
of the Pyrenees, reſolved to thake his laſt efforts 
in Flanders and Catalonia, and reduce the Spa- 
niards to his own terms. The campaigh was opened 
wich the ſiege of Aeth, which ſurrendered in a few 
days. In Catalonia, the duke of Vendome inveſted 
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Barcelona, which after having been gallantly. de- 
fended for the ſpace of nine, weeks, fell into the 
hands of the French; and the Spaniards, after the 
loſs of this important place, became as eager for 
peace, as they had been averſe to a negociation. 
But the claims of the powers were ſo numerous and 


complicated, that the negociation was protratted to 


the twentieth day of September, when the articles 
were ſubſcribed by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniſh, 
and French ambaſſadors, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the Imperial, and other German 
miniſters, who {till refuſed to accept of the terms 
which France had offered. The treaty between 
England and France imported, that Lewis ſhould 
not diſturb or diſquiet the king of Great Britain in 
the poſſeſſion of his crown or government, nor 
aſſiſt his enemies, nor favour conſpiracies againſt 
his perſon ; that king William ſhould pay a yearly 
penſion to queen Mary D'Eſte of fifty thouſand 


e which, during her reſidence in England, 


ad been ſettled as her jointure; that a free com- 


merce ſhould be reſtored between the two king- 
doms ; that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to 
meet at London, to determine the pretenſions of 


each crown to Hudſon's Bay, taken by the French 
during the late peace, and retaken by the Engliſh 
in the courſe of the war; and to fix the limits of 
places to be reſtored, as well as the proportion of 
exchanges to be made; that in caſe of a freſh war, 
fix months ſhould be allowed to the ſubjedts of each 


crown for removing their effects; that the ſeparate 


article of the treaty of Nimeguen, relating to the 


principality of Orange, ſhould be fully executed; 
and that the ratifications ſhould be exchanged in 


three weeks from the day of ſigning. William 
having finiſhed this important affair, returned to 
England, and was received in London amidſt the 
ſhouts and acclamations of the people, ina kind of 
triumph, | | 
When the parliament met in December, he gave 
them to underſtand, that there was a conſiderable 
debt on account of the fleet and army, and that the 
revenues of the crown had been anticipated; he ex- 
preſſed his hope, that they would provide for him 


during his life in ſuch a manner, as would conduce 


to his honour and their ry he recommended 
the maintenance of a 9 le fleet and ſtanding 
army, as eſſentially neceſſary for the ſafety of Eng- 
land; and finally aſſured them, that, as he had 
reſcued their religion, laws, and liberties, when 


they were in the extremeſt danger; ſo he ſhould 


lace the glory of his reign in preſerving and leav- 
ing them entire to lateſt poſterity. The parliament, 
after congratulating his mazeſty on the concluſion 
of the peace, and aſſuring him they would be ever 
ready to ſupport his government, proceeded to con- 
ider that part of his ſpeech which related to the 


maintenance of a ſtanding army, a pratice to 


which they were inveterately averſe, and the re- 
commendation of which from the throne, they could 
by no means approve. This point was debated 
with great vehemence; but at length the king, 
finding all his remonſtrances ineffetual, ſubmitted 
with his uſual prudence to this, as he had formerly 
done to other diſappointments, and affected to ac- 
quieſce in a very conſiderable reduttion of the 
army. To compenſate for this diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtance, they voted a ſupply of two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, 40 b 

ſuch officers and ſoldiers as ſhould be diſbanded ; 
and alſo granted the annual ſum of ſeven hundred 
thoulaud pounds for the maintenance of the king's 
houſhold, to be continued during his life, Of this 
ſum, one hundred thouſand pounds were intended 
to enable his majeſty to pay the jointure of queen 


Mary D'Eſte, and to maintain a court for the duke | 


of Glouceſter, now in the ninth year of bis age; 
but it is alfirmed by ſome, that the jointure was 


. 1 


e diſtributed amongſt 


| 


cording to appointment, 
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never paid, and that the king woul 
more than fifteen thouſand pounds a 
duke, to whom biſhop Burnet was p 


A 3H ary of Dublin(whoſe name 
was William Molyneux), having pub. A.D. 1658, 
liſhed a pamphlet, in which he endeavour 
that Ireland was independent of the pa 
England, a committee was appointed to enquire ig 
the nature and tendency of this performance, Un. 
the report of the commiitee it was re ſolved, tha; 0 
book was of dangerous conſequence, as it tended 5 
leſſen the dependence of Ireland upon England D 
the imperial crown of which it was unaltergh| 9 
nexed. They therefore preſented an addre f 
majeſiy, beſeeching him to give eſlectual o 
preventing any ſuch encroachments for th 
as well as the pernicious conſequences of what wy, 
paſt, by puniſhing and diſcountenancing thoſe uli 
had been guilty of ſuch pernicious attempts, Thi, 
addreſs was graciouſly received, and the King pro. 
miled to comply with their requeſt, About thi, 
time a ſociety for the reformation of manners, un. 
formed under the king's countenance and encou. 
ragement. Conſiderable collections were made for 
maintaining clergymen to read prayers at certain 


ed to prove 
rliament of 


ls to his 
rders lor 
C future, | 


| hours in places of public worſhip, and adminiſter 


the ſacrament every Sunday. On the third of ju 

the king prorogued the parliament, after haying 
thanked them in a ſhort ſpeech ſor the many tefj. 
monies of their favour he had received; and in two 


| days after the prorogation it was diſſolved, In the 


latter end of July king William embarked for 
Holland, on pretence of enjoying a receſs from 
buſineſs; but in reality to treat with the French 
king, remote from the obſervation of thoſe who 
might have penetrated into the nature of his nego. 
ciation, He had appointed a regency.to govern 
the kingdom in his abſence ; and as one of the 
number, nominated the earl of Marlborough, who 
had regained his favour, and been appointed go- 
vernor to the duke of Glouceſter. His wajeſty at 
his departure left ſealed orders with the minillry, 
direCting, that ſixteen thouſand men ſhould be re- 
tained in the ſervice, notwithſtanding the vote of 
the commons, by which the ſtanding army was li- 
mited to ten thouſand, He alledged, that the ap- 
prehenſion of freſh troubles, which might ariſe at 


the death of his catholic majeſty, induced him to 


tranſgreſs this limitation, and hoped that the ne 
parliament would be more. favourable. His ene— 
mies, however, availed themſelves of this opportu- 
nity to depreciate his character by malicious inſi- 
nuations. Having aſſiſted at the aſſembly of the 
States-gencral, and given audience to divers am- 


baſſadors at the Hague, William repaired to his 


alace at Loo, where he was viſited by count Tal- 
ard the French miniſter, who had inſtructions to 
negociate the treaty concerning the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion. The carl of Portland, by his majelly's 
orders, had communicated to ſecretary Vernon the 
rincipal conditions that Lewis propoſed ; he him- 
Felf wrote a letter to lord chancellor Somers, de- 


firing his advice with regard to the propoſitions, 
and full power under the great ſcal, with , 


lanks to 
be filled up occaſionally, that he might immediately 
begin the treaty with count Tallard. The purport 
of Portland's letter was imparted to the duke e 
Shrewſbury and Mr. Montague, who conſulted 
with the chancellor and ſecretary upon the ſubjett; 
and the chancellor wrote a letter to the king, con- 


| taining the iſſue of their joint deliberation : but 


before it reached his majeſty, the firſt partition vas 
ſigned by the earl of Portland, and Sir Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon. Lewis, who had made a prattice of la- 
crificing honour and conſcience to his pride and 
ambizion, foreſaw that he ſhould never be able to 


| accompliſh his deſigns upon Spain; while William 
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vas left at liberty to form another confederacy | 


,oainſt him. He therefore determined to amuſe 
6 5 wich a treaty, in which he ſhould ſeem to act 
et re in the concerns of Europe. The plan 
ſucceeded! the king of England lent a willing 
ear to his propoſals, : | 
ſor diſmembering a kingdom, .1n deſpite of the 
natives, and in violation of every human and divine 
1 the third day of December William arrived 
in England, where a new parliament had been 
choſen and prorogued on account of his majeſty's 


abſence. Though the majority of members were 


attached to the new eſtabliſhment, many of them 
had imbibed ſuch jealouſy of the court during the 
former unpopular reign, that they ſeemed not to 
have been much devoted to the perſon of their 
ſovereign; yet their choice of Sir Thomas Lyttleton 
for their ſpeaker, ſeemed to preſage a peaceable 


ſeſſion. On the tenth of December the two houſes | 


being convened, the king in his ſpeech obſerved, 
that the ſafety, honour, ang happineſs of the king- 
dom, would in a. great meaſure depend on the 
ſtrength which they ſhould reſolve to maintain by 


ſea aud land. The members of the preſent parlia- 


ment were ſo provoked at the king's preſuming to 
tranſgreſs an akt, to which he had given the royal 
aſſent, that they inſtantly reſolved that all the forces 
of England, in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven thou- 
ſand men, ſhould. be diſbanded; as alſo thoſe in 
Ireland, exceeding twelve thouſand; and that thoſe 
retained ſhould be natives of theſe kingdoms, As 
| this vote deprived the king not only of his Dutch 
uards, to whom he was remarkably attached, but 
likewiſe the regiments of French refugees, who had 
ſerved him with- uncommon fidelity; he was ſo 
ſenlibly affected with it, that he threatened to aban- 
don the government, and had even compoſed a 
ſpeech, which he intended to have e on the 
occaſion; but was diverted from his purpoſe by his 
miniſtry and confidents, and reſolved to paſs the 
bill by which he had been ſo much offended. Ac- 
cordingly, when it was ready for the royal aſſent, 
he went to the houſe of peers, where, having ſent 
lor the commons, he told them, that though he 
might juſtly complain of the harſh treatment in 
being deprived of his, guards which had attended 
him in all his fortunes; yet as he believed nothing 


could be more fatal to the nation than any diſtruſt | 


or jealouſy between him and his parliament, he 
was come to paſs the bill according to their deſire, 
At the ſame time, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed 
in him, he declared it as his opinion, that the 
nation was left too much expoſed, and that it was 
incumbent upon them to provide ſuch a ſtrength 
as might be neceſſary for the ſafety of the king- 
dom. They were ſo mollified by this inſtance of 


condeſcenſion, that they preſented an addreſs, in | 


which they thanked him for this freſh mark of his 
 Toyal goodneſs, and ſolemnly aſſured him, that they 
would defend his perſon and government at the 


hazard of their lives and fortunes. Theſe aſſurances | 


induced him to make another effort in favour of 
the Dutch guards, but it proved ineffectual; he 
was obliged to acquieſce, and they were tranſported 
to Holland, 

A diſſolution of the army being thus effeQed, 
the commons voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen, and a 


Proportionable fleet for the ſecurity of the king- | 


om; and granted one million four hundred and 
*lghty-four thouſand pounds for the ſervices of the 
year, to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the 


pound upon lands, perſonal eſtates, penſioners and | 


5 EN. But the members of this parliament ſeem 


have been aQuated by a peeviſh and malicious 
Dirt, which nothing could ſatisfy. The perſon 
*gainſt whom their reſentment was at preſent le- 
velled, was the earl of Oxford, who now aQted as 


4 


and engaged in a ſcheme | 


on the ſecond of 


| | 
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treaſurer to the navy, and one of the commiſſioners 
of che admiralty. The commons drew up an ad- 
dreſs, complaining of ſome important articles of 
miſmanagement in the conduct of the navy; and 
the earl, by a reſignation of his employments, was 
wiſe enough to avoid further proſecution. 

On the Pusan of May, king Wil- 
liam cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech; * N. 
hinting diſſatisfadtion at their having neglegted to 
conſider ſome points which he had recommended 
to their attention; and the parliament was pro- 
rogued to the firſt of June. In a little time after 
the prorogation the king appointed a regency, and 

June. embarked for Holland: 
Here he enjoyed himſelf at Loo; where he was 
viſited by the duke of Zell, with whom he had 


* 


long intimately correſponded. During his reſidence 


in this place, the earl of Portland, and the grand 
penſionary of Holland, frequently conferred with 
the French ambaſſador count Tallard, upon the 
{ubje&t of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; but no alteration 
was at this time made in the late treaty of parti- 
tion. His majeſty, having fettled with the States- 
general the number and ſtrength of the Dutch fleet, 
embarked for England on the fixteenth of October, 
and next day arrived at Margate, from whence he 
immediately bi ron to Kenſington, The parlia- _ 
ment meeting about the middle of November, the 

king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, adviſed a further 
proviſion for the ſafety of the kingdom by ſea and 
land, and the repair of ſhips and fortifications; ex- 
horted the commons to make good the deficiencies 


| of the funds, diſcharge the national debt, and pro- 


vide the neceſſary ſupplies. He aſſured them of his 
reſolution to encourage virtue, and punifh, vice; 
and that he would decline no difficulties nor dangers 
where the happineſs of his people might be con- 
cerned. He then concluded with theſe words : 
“Since, therefore, our aims are only for the ge- 


. neral good, let us at with confidenee in one 


another, which will not fail, with the bleſſing of 
God, to make me a happy king, and you a great 
and flouriſhing people.“ But this parliament, in- 
ſtead of an addreſs of thanks, according to the 
uſual cuſtom, preſented a remonſtrance, importing, 
that a jealouſy and diſguſt had been raiſed of their 
duty and affettion, and that they deſired he would 
ſhew marks of high diſpleaſure towards all perſons 
who had preſumed to mifrepreſenttheir proceedings, 

and that if any ſhould attempt to impoſe upon him 
by ſuch calumnies, he would conſider and treat 
them as his moſt inveterate enemies. The next 
object which engaged the attention bf the commons, 
was an enquiry into the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, 
which the king had diſtributed according to his 
pleaſure. The-commiſſioners appointed to examine 
this affair, were Anneſley, Hamilton, Trenchard, 
Langford, the earl of Drogheda, Sir Francis Brew- 
ler, and Sir Richard Leving. The firſt four were 
actuated by all the virulence of faction; the other 
three were ſecretly guided by miniſterial influence. 
They began their enquiry in Ireland, and proceeded 
with ſuch ſeverity, as ſeemed to flow rather from 
relentment to the court, than from a love of juſtice 
and abhorrence oſ corruption. They in particular 
ſcrutinized a grant of an eſtate which the king had 


made to Mrs. Villiers, now counteſs of Orkney, ſo 


as to expoſe his majeſty's partiality for that favourite, 
and ſubje& him to an additional load of popular 

odium and indignation. | 
A bill of reſumption being now framed, finiſhed, 
and paſſed, the commons ordered an account of 
the whole tranſaQtion- to be printed and publiſhed 
for their vindication ; and reſolved, that the pro- 
curing or paſſing exorbitant grants by any member 
now of the privy-council, or by any other that had 
been a privy-counſellor, in this or any former reign, 
to his @wn uſe and benefit, was a high crime and 
T miſdemes nor. 
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miſdemeanor. As the members of the lower houſe 


- were apprehenſive that this bill would be ſtrongly 
oppoſed by thoſe. of the upper, they tacked it to 
the money bill; ſo that the one could not be re- 
jected, without defeating the other. The lords pro- 


poſed ſome alterations; the commons refuſed to 
give their conſem, and ordered a liſt of the privy- 
Wales. 
king arrived in England; and ſoon afte 


council to be laid before them. They now ordered 
their houſe to be cleared of ſtrangers, and the doors 


to be ſhut, that no member might go forth; they | 


then took into conſideration the report of the Irith 
forſeitures, with a liſt of the privy-counſellors; 


and a motion was made to addreſs his majeſty, to 
remove lord-chancellor Somers from his preſence [| without iſſue, or inherit the crown of Fr 
| ordered that Spain ſhould devolve to the 
Berry; in default of him and his children, t 
|] archduke Charles and his heirs; and in fail; 
tive, an inſult on his perſon, and an injury to his. | 


and councils for ever. This was, however, carried 
in the negative by 'a great majority. The king 
conſidered this bill as an invaſion of his preroga- 


friends and ſervants, and at firſt determined to 


hazard the conſequences of refuſing the royal aſſent; : 


but was diverted from his purpoſe by the remon- 
ſtrances of thoſe in whom, he chiefly confided; 
nevertheleſs he could not diſſemble his reſentment ; 


he became moroſe and peeviſh ; and his enemies | 


laid hold of this circumſtance, to brand his cha- 
rafter with the utmoſt infamy. Though the motion 


againſt the chancellor had miſcarried, the commons 
reſolved to addreſs his majeſty, that no perſon, who 


was not a native ofhis dominions, except his royal 
highneſs prince George of Denmark, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into his majeſty's councils in England or Ire- 
land, This reſolution was levelled againſt the 
eſtates of Portland, Albemarle, and Gals: but 
before the addreſſes could be preſented, the king 
came to the houſe of peers, and having paſſed 
. ſuch bills as were ready for his aſſent, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued to May the twenty-third. 
1535 bill for the more effectual ſup- 
5.170. preſſion of piracy was brought in by 
the commons, which paſled into a law; and under- 
ſtanding afterwards that Kidd, the pirate, was 
brought over to England, they alſo preſented an 
addreſs to the king, deſiring that he might not be 
tried, diſcharged, or pardoned, till the next ſeſſion 
of parliament ; and his majeſty complicd with their 


requeſt, A bill was alſo brought in, that no per- 


| fon born after the twenty-fifth day of March next 
enſuing, being a uo ſhould be capable of inhe- 
riting any title of honour or eſtate within the king- 
dom of Lagland dominion of Wales, or town of 
Berwick upon Tweed ; and that no papiſt ſhould 
be capable of purchaſing any lands or tenements, 
either in his own, or in the name of any other per- 
ſon in truſt for him. 
oppoſed in the houſe of lords; notwithſtanding 
which, it was finally carried by a great majority, 
and at laſt received the royal ſanQion ; but after 
all; it was defictent in neceffary clauſes to enforce 
execution, ſo that in the fequel the law was very 
little regarded. | 11 
In the beginning of July, William embarked 
for Holland, after having appointed a regency to 
manage the government. On the twenty=ninth of 
the fame month, the young duke of Glouceſter, 
the only remaining child of ſeventeen, whom the 
rinceſs Anne had borne, died of a malignant fever, 
in the eleventh year of his age. His death was 
muth lamented by the greater part of the Engliſh 
nation, not only on account of his promiſing talents 
and aftable diſpoſition, but alſo as it left the ſuc- 
ceſſion undetermined, and might create diſputes of 


fatal conſequences to the nation. Indeed, the pre- 


ſent ſtate of affairs in England afforded but an un- 
comfortable proſpect. The nature of the partition- 
treaty was no ſooner known, than condemned b 

the moſt intelligent part of the nation. They ar 
of all complained, that ſuch an important affair 
ſhould have been concluded without the advice of 


This bill was vehemently | 


| 5 


my conſent. 


| their exceptions were diffuſed by the male 


By his laſt will, Charles had declared 


ey 


parliament, They obſerved, that th 


C — 
8 | e {che 
unjuſt, and the execution of it ha me way 


Zardous, 

ontontz, 
murmurz 
began to 
[ucceſſion of 
; che prince 
Such was the ſituation of affairs when % 


; | Y r he received 
advice, that the king,of Spain was aQtually des 
the duke of 
| fole heir of the 
In caſe this prince ſhould die 
ance, he 
duke of 
0 the 
re of 


them, to the duke of Savoy and his poſterity, I. 


ſo that the whole kingdom echoed with 
and clamours ; while the tory faction 
think in earneſt of eſtabliſhing the 
the Engliſh crown upon the perſon of 


Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin, 
Spaniſh monarchy, 


| remains to this day a doubt, whether this will wa, 


ſigned by the king of Spain, or was only a forgery; 
thus much is certain, that when the teſtament, real 


[| or pretended, was notified. by the French court, it 


afforded a new ſcene of hypocriſy and diſſimula. 
tion. The whole tranſaftion had been concerted 
and executed by the intrigues and policy of the 
artful Lewis; and he was now determined to con. 
clude the cheat, with the ſame dexterity with which 
it was begun. After the will was accepted, Levis 
cloſetted the duke of Anjou, to whom he ſaid, in 


the preſence of the marquis de Rias, * Sir, the 


king of Spain has made you a king. The prandees 
demand you; the people wiſh for you; and I give 
Remember only you are a prince of 
France. I recommend you to love your people; 


to gain their affettion by the lenity of your govern. 
ment; and render yourſelf worthy of the throne 


you are about to aſcend,” The new monarch was 
congratulated on his elevation by all the princes of 
the blood; neverthelcſs, the duke of Orleans and 
his ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the arch- 
duke was placed next in ſucceſſion to the duke of 
Berry, in bar of their right as deſcendants of Anne 
of Auſtria, The emperor exclaimed loudly againſt 
the will, as being more 1niquitous than the treaty 
of partition, and threatened to da himſelf jultice 
by force of arms. The Spaniards, conſcious of 
their own inability to defend their dominions, re- 
ſigned themſelves entirely to the protection of the 
French monarch. William's real motive in affett- 
ing an indifference, was to conceal his reſentment 


until he ſhould have ſounded the opinions of other 


powers in Europe, and ſeen how far he could rely 
on his new miniſtry. His chief favourite was the 
earl of Rocheſter, who had undertaken for the 
tories, and was declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Godolphin was appointed firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury; lord Tankerville keeper of the privy- 
feal.; and Sir Charles Hedges ſecretary of- ſtate: 
but the management was entruſted to Mr. Robert 
Harley, who had hitherto oppoſed the meaſures of 
the'court with equal ability and virulence. T heſe 


new miniſters, knowing they had intereſt ſufficient 


to procure a majority, prevailed on the king to 
diſſolve the preſent a by proclamation, 
and iſſue writs to convene a 'new one, which was 
accordingly complied with, 

On the fixth of February the new , 15 1701, 
parliament having met, according to 
appointment, was prorogued to the tenth day of 
the ſame month, when Mr. Harley was choſen 
ſpeaker by a great majority. The condu@t of this 
parliament is ſtrongly marked with fattion an 

ejudice, and diſcovers a total diſregard to the 
ntereſt of England, and the general liberties © 

Europe. On the thirtieth of March, the king ac- 

vainted the commons with the declaration of the 

rehch monarch, “ that he would grant no other 


ſecurity than a renewal of the peace of Ryſwick 5 


] 


_ themſelves 
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| ſo that the negociation ſremed to be at an end. 


php ommunicat=d two reſolutions of the 
willed en requeſting. that the ſtipulated ſuc. 
_— hr be immediately ſent. D*'Avaux, the 
er a 45 baſſador, employed every artifice to per- 
e's the States of the cordial kindneſs of his 
r, towards them. But the Dutch had too 
yi experienced the French monarch's pretended 
1 - their republic, to be eaſily perſuaded of the 
wh. of his profeſſions ; and therefore wiſely exerted 
wy in providing for their own ſecurity, by 
einforcing their garriſons, and ſoliciting ſuccours 
1955 foreign powers. At the ſame time they wrote 
a letter to king William, wherein they 5 , the 
moſt ſincere zeal for the intereſt of England, and 
earneſtly preſſed that the ſtipulated number of troops 
ſhould be immediately ſent to their aſſiſtance. Ac- 
cordingly the three Scottiſh regiments, which the 
king had retained in his own pay, were directly ſent 
them from Scotland. 
the letter of the States-general to the houſe of com- 
mons, who, having taken it into conſideration, 
came to the following reſolution; “ That they 
would effectually aſſiſt his majeſty to ſupport his 
allies in maintaining the liberties of Europe, and 
immediately provide the ſtipulated ſuccours for the 
States-general.” The addreſs from the houſe of 
peers On the ſame occaſion, manifeſted the ſame 
warmth and affection. © VVV 
The king was fo well pleaſed with this diſpoſi- 
tion in both houſes to ſupport him in his views, 
that he expreſſed his ſatisfaCtion in an anſwer he ſent 


do each houſe ſeparately. Notwithſtanding theſe ap- 


nces of friendſhip and union, the commons 
were proſecuting their favourite project of revenge 
againſt their antagoniſts. They had appointed a 
committee to examine the journals of the houſe of 
lords with regard to the partition-treaty, and to re- 
port their proceedings to the houſe. Sir Edward 
Seymour, a violent tory, was appointed chairman 
of this committee; and on his report the commons 
voted, „That William, earl of Portland, by ne. 
gociating and concluding the treaty of partition, 
which was deſtructive of the trade of this kingdom, 
and dangerous to the peace of Europe, was guilty, 
and ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors,” Purſuant to this reſolution, Sir John 
Leviſon Gower was ſent up to impeach. the earl at 
the bar of the houſe of lords, and at the ſame time 
to aſſure them, that the commons would, in due 


| time, exhibit articles againſt him. They alſo re- 


ſolved to impeach lord Somers, which he being in- 
formed of, defired to be heard before that houſe, 
This was granted, and he made a defence ; wherein 
he obſerved, that he had only acted in compliance 
with the king's commands, which it was certainly 
his duty to do. When his lordſhip withdrew, the 
houſe fell into a long and warm debate upon the 
Juſtification he had offered, but the tory party rs 
vailed, and a reſolution paſſed, « That Jos: ord 
Somers, by adviſing his majeſty to conclude the 


+ 


treaty of partition, was guilty of a high crime and | 


miſdemeanor,” The commons then paſſed votes to 
the like effe& againſt the earl of Orford and lord 
Halifax, and on the fifteenth of April a general 
impeachment was brought up againſt all three to 
the houſe of lords. A few days after the impeach- 
ment, they drew up an addreſs to the king, wherein 
they requeſted he would be pleaſed to remove John 
lord Somers, Edward earl of Orford, and Charles 
lord Halifax, from his council and preſence for 
ever; as alſo William earl of Portland, who had 
tranſacted theſe treaties. The lords were highly 
meenſed at this ſtep of the commons, which they 
Conſidered not only as an inſult upon their tribunal, 


ut alſo a. violation of common juſtice ; and they |] 
Preſented a counter addreſs, wherein they entreated | 
11 king not to paſs any cenſure on thoſe lords, 


No. 50, | 


The king communicated | 


" 


ſend up an addreſs. 
reflections on the houſe of commons, and was ſigned 


until they were' tried upon the impeachments the 
commons had preferred againſt them. The latter, 


| fearing that they might Yall into diſgrace with the 


nation for having preferred impeachments which 
they could not properly ſupport, uſed every art to 
delay the trials of theſe noblemen; and when a day,. 
was at laſt appointed, they laid hold of ſome frivo⸗ 
lous pretence to abſent themſelves from the trial, ſo 
that the four lords were acquitted, and the impeach. 
ments diſmiſſed, there being no proſecutors againſt 


. them. 5 


Still conſtant in their endeavours were the whig 


party to villify and depreciate their adverſaries in the 


minds of the: people. They openly charged them 


| with being penſioners to the French king ; 'enemies 
to the preſent government; and that all their views 
and actions tended to the reſtoration of James and 
bis family. They tried to procure petitions from 


London and the principal counties in England; but 
the county of Kent alone could be prevalled on to 
It contained the moſt indecent 


by the deputy-lieutenant of the county, ſeveral 
Juſtices of the peace and others, and was boldly 
delivered to the houſe by five gentlemen of the 
county, who, upon' being called in and queſtioned 
at the bar of the houſe, owned the petition and 
their hands to ir. The houſe then took it into 
conſideration, and voted it to be a ſcandalous; in- 
ſolent, and ſeditious libel, tending to deſtroy the 


, conſtitution of parliaments, and to ſubvert the 
| eſtabliſhed government of ' theſe realms ; and or- 


dered the five perſons who had preſented it to be 
taken into cuſtody as promoters of the ſaid petition, 
Their confinement added fuel to the flame which 


had been blown up among the people; and ſoon 
after a paper came out, entitled a memorial from 


the gentlemen, freeholders, and inhabitants of the 
county of in behalf of themſelves, and many 


thouſands of the good people of England. Herein 


they charged the commons with breach of faith in 
not paying the public debts; with impriſoning gen- 
tlemen who were none of their members; blamed 
them for voting the partition-treaty fatal; mention- 
ed a new clauſe of rights; admoniſhed the com- 
mons to act according to'their duty ; and concluded 


with obſerving, that Engliſhmen are no more to be 


ſlaves to parliaments than to kings.“ 

His majeſty came to the houſe on the 12th of 
June, and gave the royal aſſent to the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion, intitled, an act for the farther limitation of 
the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject, On this occaſion he made a 
ſpeech, wherein he expreſſed his warm acknow- 
ledgments to both houſes, for the care they had 


taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 


proteſtant line, and for their repeated aſſurances of 
ſupporting him in ſuch alliances as ſhould be for 
the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and the 
ſecurity of England and Holland. He then told 
them that the ſeaſon of the year 8 his pre- 
ſence abroad, and recommended diſpatch in the 
buſineſs before them. Notwithſtanding the com- 
mons were exceedingly chagrined by the remon- 
ſtrance lately preſented them, they thought it be- 
neath their dignity to take notice of it in the houſe; 
but in order to guard againſt its conſequences, 
they drew up an addreſs, wherein they repreſented 
to his majeſty, . That ſeveral diſaffected and evil- 
minded perſons have gone about to raiſe tumults 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to diſturb the 
public tranquillity, they therefore humbly beſought 
his majeſty to provide for the public peace and 
ſecurity.” They likewiſe preſented an addreſs in 
anſwer to the king's ſpeech, wherein they thanked 
him for having approyed of their proceedings; de- 
clared they would ſupport him to the utmoſt; and 
deſired him to engage in ſuch new alliances you 
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the emperor, and other ſtates, as he ſhould deem 

neceſſary; for  bridling the exorbitant power of 

France, and maintaining the independency of 

Europe. They next proceeded upon the buſineſs 

of ſupplies, and Kue the ſum of a million and 
1 


a half for the public expences. They voted thirty 
thouſand: ſeamen, and reſolved that ten thouſand 
troops ſhould be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the States- 
general. They paſſed a bill ſor taking away all 
_ privilege of parliament in legal proſecutions during 
the intermediate prorogations; and introduced an- 


other for appointing commiſſioners to examine | 
and ſtate the public accounts. On the twenty» | 
fourth of June, after his majeſty had given the royal | 


aſſent to ſeveral acts, he cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
3 wherein he returned both houſes thanks for 
the great zeal they had expreſſed for the public 
ſervice, and their ready compliance with what he 
recommended to them at the opening of the parlia- 
ment; and particularly thanked the commons for 
the ſupplies, and for the encouragement they had 
given him to enter into alliances for the preſerva- 
tion of his country., - bat Tout | 

On the firſt of July, having given the command 
of the ten thouſand auxiliaries, voted: by the com- 
mons for the ſervice of the States-general, to the 


earl of Marlborough; placed the carl of Pembroke | 
. at the head of the admiralty ; appointed Sir George | 


Rooke to command the flect; ſettled the regency, 
and other matters relating to domeſtic govern- 
ment, William embarked. for Holland. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at the Hague, he aſſiſted at 
an aſſembly of the States-general, whom he ad- 


dreſſed in a moſt affectionate ſpeech. He now ſpent. | 


ſome time in reviewing the frontier garriſons of the 


States, and gave ſuch orders as he judged neceſſary | 


for the better defence and ſecurity of the country. 
When he returned to the Hague, he was informed 


that the count D'Avaux, the French ambaſſador, || 


had delivered a letter from Lewis to the States, ac- 
companied with a memorial of his own, to notify 


his being called home by his maſter ; and wherein 


he obſerved, “ That the ties between their High 
Mightineſſes and the king of England were too 
ſtrict, and they had too well made known their 
blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments of that monarch; 
and no doubt but that they had already taken a re- 
ſolution to make the ſame declaration to the moſt 


chriſtian king's ambaſſador,” A very ſpirited an- | 


ſwer to this memorial, was returned by the States- 
general on the firſt of Auguſt. | 
A new war between France and Holland ap- 
* now to be inevitable. The latter there- 
ore exerted all their endeavours in making pre- 
pouring for their own defence; they repaired their 
ortifications, augmented their army, and hired 
auxiliaries from various quarters. The king of 
Denmark engaged to furniſh three thouſand horſe, 
one thouſand dragoons, and eight thouſand foot, in 
conſideration of necejving a ſobſidy of three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns a year during the war, The 
emperor, who was the perſon moſt affected by the 
acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, aſſembled an army, the command of which 
he beſtowed on prince Eugene, who was then eſteem- 
ed one of the greateſt and moſt fortunate generals. 
William applied his principal attention in putting 
his navy on the moſt reſpectable footing, ſenſible 
of the fatal conſequences that flowed from the want 
of this precaution at the beginning of the laſt-war. 
Accordingly, by the latter end of July, the Engliſh 
had a fleet of forty-eight ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, fire-ſhips, and malt veſſels, at Spithead, 
_ for the ſea, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke. That admiral cruifing up and down the 
hannel, over-awed the French during the re- 
mainder of the ſeaſon, About the latter end of 
Auguſt, vice-admiral Bembow.was ſent with a ſtrong 


| ſquadron to the Weſt Indies. The F 


rancan; and in order to confirm them j 


recovering the Spaniſh monarchy to the hoy 


+ 


peed that this fleet was deſtined to the Mey” 


a a in thi 
lief, and cover its true deſign, William 2 


demanded a free uſe of the Spaniſh harbours, 
| demand was, however, civilly evaded, t 


hough the. 
French ſhips had free admittance. . The * 100 


projected the grand alliance between the empero 
Leopold, England and Holland, againſt France, fo 
Auſtria, and for the ſecurity of England 3 
land, in point of commerce and navigation, and of 
the houſe of Hanover's ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Great Britain, and to procure a ſufficient barrier for 
the Dutch. This triple alliance was framed in the 
nature of - propoſals, upon which ' France might 
come in; and accordingly it was communicated to 
the French ambaſſadar, and on their being rejected. 
it was determined to have recourſe. to arms. The 
death of that weak and unfortunate. prince, James 
the Second, which happened at this time, brought 
affairs much ſooner to a criſis than perhaps they 
would otherwiſe have been. He was ſeized with , 
vomiting of blood, and died at St. Germaing on 
the ſixteenth of September, in the fixty-eighth year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his exile, On 
this event it was conſidered in the French council, 
what ſteps ſhould be taken with regard to his ſon, 
Lewis was inclined to give him the ſame titles his 
father had borne ; but the miniſtry adviſed their 
maſter to remain paſſive, and ſuffer him to aſſume 
what title he pleaſed. © They enforced their advice 
with ſuch reaſons of ſound policy, that Lewis re. 


ſolved not to acknowldge the ſon of James the 


Second: as king. The ſame day, however, Mary 
of Modena, widow to the deceaſed king, went to 
Madam de Maintenon's apartment, to ſpeak to the 
French king. She found him there; and with a 
flood of tears, conjured him not to treat her ſon, 
herſelf, and the memory of a king he had pro. 
tected, with ſo much indignity as to refule a title, 
the only remains of their former greatneſs. She 
obſerved, that as her ſon always received the honours 
of prince of Wales, he ought to be treated as king 
after the death of his father; and that even William 
himſelf could not complain of this, provided he 
was left to enjoy the throne of which. he had de- 
prived him. She then obſerved, that whether he 
acknowledged the ſon of James or not, the Engliſh | 
would, nevertheleſs, declare war againſt France, 
and that he would only feel the regret of raving 
ſacrificed the moſt noble ſentiments to a fruitlels 
precaution. The entreatics of the royal widow were 

owerfully ſeconded by Madame de Maintenon. 

ewis reſumed his former ſentiments, and James's 
ſon was proclaimed king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, by the title of James III. which title the 
king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, and the pope, 


" likewiſe acknowledged. 


As ſoon as William was informed of this tranl- 
action, he diſpatched a courier to the king of 
Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick, to 
complain of this manifeſt violation of that treat). 
At the ſame time he recalled his ambaſſador, thc 
earl of Mancheſter, from Paris, with orders 10 
return without taking leave; and M. Pouſſin, the 
French reſident, was told to depart the kingdom. 
Lewis, in a manifeſto which he publiſhed and dil- 


perſed throughout Europe, endeavoured to vindi- 


cate his own conduct. He pretended to aſſert, that 


| there was nothing in what he had done contrary te 


the treaty of Ryſwick; affirming, that he did 175 
intend to aſſiſt king James the Third, as he 8 
the pretender, in recovering his crown during the 
liſe of his preſent majeſty 8 William. Having 
concluded alliances with ſeveral foreign prince: 
againſt France, particularly that with the empeſot 


and Holland, the king began to prepare ye 55 


i 


ann 


mad 


1 755 his bad ſtate of health, and partly in con- 
a meaſures with the States for attacking the 


certin tp IA 
ntiers the next campaign, he did not 
8 15 65 fifth of November. The firſt thing 


aged his attention and that of the council 
1 the preſent parliament ſhould be diſ- 
hed and a new one called. After 
latter meaſure Was E 1 — 

The parliament met on the thir- 

A. D. 1792+ teenth of December, and the commons 

having choſen Mr. Harley for their ſpeaker, the 
king opened the ſeſſion with a moſt gracious and 

triotic ſpeech. In anſwer. to which the two 
houſes preſented ſeparate addreſſes to his majeſty, 

which were moſt graciouſly received by him, and 


at the ſame time he gave them aſſurances of the | 


reat ſatisfaction he conceived of their duty and 
afection. Forty thouſand men were appointed for 
the naval ſervice, and the like number for the land. 
In order to raiſe his majeſty a preſent ſum of money 
for thoſe purpoſes, the commons reſolved, that 
whoever ſhould advance or lend the ſum of ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the fleet, 
and fifty thouſand pounds for the preſent ſubſiſtence 
of the land forces, ſhould be repaid with intereſt at 
ſix per cent. out of the firſt aids. It was alſo unani- 
mouſly reſolved by both houſes, to preſent an addreſs 
to his majeſty, beſeeching him to inſert an article 
in all his treaties of alliance, importing, that no 

ace ſhould be made with France, until his ma- 
jeſty and the nation had reparation for the great 
indignity offered by the French king, in owning 
and declaring the pretended prince of Wales, king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A bill for attaint- 
ing the pretended prince of Wales, was brought 
into the houſe of commons, which being carried 
up to the other ' houſe, paſſed with the additional 
clauſe of attainder againſt the late king, James's 
queen; but when the bill was ſent back to the com- 
mons, they excepted to the amendment, as irregular, 
and propoſed that the queen ſhould be attainted 
in a ſeparate bill, to which the lords aſſented. 
The commons then took into conſideration the 


conduct of the Kentiſh petitioners, who inſulted 


| the laſt parliament ;; when they reſolved that Tho- 
mas Colepepper, Eſq; had promoted that ſcanda- 
| Jous and ſeditious petition in the houſe of com- 
mons, commonly called the Kentiſh petition, con- 
taining groundleſs reflections on that houſe, for 
which he ſhould be committed to Newgate, and 
me attorney. general ſhould proſecute him for that 
{ crime, and likewiſe for being guilty of corrupt, 


ſeandalous and indecent practices, in endeavouring 


to procure himſelf elected burgeſs for the town of 
Maidſtone in Kent. But while the houſe was thus 
maintaining its own dignity, care was taken that 
the rights and privileges of the ſubjects ſhould not 
de injured; and for this purpoſe it was reſolved by 
a conſiderable majority, that it was the undoubted 
right of the people of England, to petition or ad- 
dreſs the king for the calling, ſitting, or diſſolving 
of parliaments, and for the redreſſing of grievances; 
and that every ſubject under an accuſation, either 
y impeachment or otherwiſe, had a right to be 
drought to a ſpeedy trial. 5 
Before his return from Holland the king had 
engaged in a negociation with the prince of Heſſe 
VArmſtadt, who aſſured him, that if he would lay 
ege to and take Cadiz, the admiral of Caſtile, and 
ſeveral other grandees of Spain, would declare for 
the houſe of Auſtria. The emperor and the Dutch 
| determined upon the ſiege of  Keyſerwaert, 
yok the elector of Cologne had delivered into the 
ands of the Freach. The elector of Hanover had 
reſolved to diſarm the prince of Wolfenbuttle and 
xcgotha; the king of the Romans and prince 
| bs of Baden 177 Boe to inveſt Landav, and: 


ſome debate the 


. 
England, but being detained in Holland, | | 


| mitted into the royal preſence. 


— 


he ſat in his bed. 


84 


the emperor promiſed to ſend a powerful reinforce. 


ment to prince Eugene in Savoy. William alſo 


ſuggeſted a plan for effectually reducing the exor- 
1 bitant power, and chaſtizing the inſolence of France. 


Thus every thing ſeemed to be in train to humble 


the pride of a treacherous enemy; but his majeſty 


did not live to attempt this important enterprize ; 
yet, though his conſtitution was greatly impaired, 
he endeavoured to conceal the effects of his malady, 
and to recruit his ſtrength by regular exerciſe. But 
on the twenty-firſt of February, as his majeſty was 
riding from Kenſington to Hampton court, his 
horſe fell, by which accident his collar bone was 
broke. Being conveyed to Hampton court, the 
fracture was reduced by Ronjat, his ſurgeon. In 
the evening his majeſty returned to his palace ar 
Kenſington, where he had no ſooner arrived, than 
it was found, that the motion of the carriage had 
cauſed the ends of the fractured bone to ſeparate; 
but they were ſoon replaced under the inſpection of 


Bidloo, his phyſician. The king appeared to be in 


a fair way of recovery, till the firſt of March, when 


lymptoms of an inflammation were diſcovered on his 


knee, which cauſed great weakneſs, and exquiſite 
pain. On the following day the bill of attainder 
againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and a bill 
enacting, that the ſolemn affirmation of the people 
called quakers, ſhould be accepted in the courts of 
law and equity, inſtead of an oath, received the 
royal aſſent by commiſſion. On the ſeventh of this 
month, the king's lameneſs was. ſo far abated, thar 


he was able to walk ſome time in the gallery of his 


palace at Kenſington ; but ſeating himſelf on a 
couch, he fell aſleep, and was ſeized, upon his 


waking, with a ſhivering fit, which was preſently 


followed by a fever and diarrhœa. Sir Richard - 
Blackmore, and other celebrated phyſicians, at- 
tended his majeſty, but all their endeavours to 


afford him relief proved ineffectual. On the eighth 
he granted a commiſſion for paſſing the malt tax 
bill, and the bill of abjuration; bu 


t he was ſo 
weak, as to be incapable of ſubſcribing the com- 


miſſion, and therefore affixed to it a ſtamp prepared 


for the purpoſe, in the preſence of the lord keeper, 


and the clerks of parliament. During the inter- 
vals of his fits, the king ſent for ſeveral noblemen, 
and ſpake to them about private affairs. Upon 
the arrival of the earl of Albemarle, he was ad- 
His majeſty ſaid 
to him, with unuſual coolneſs, © I draw towards 
my end.” In the evening he thanked Dr. Bidloo | 


for his tenderneſs and care, ſaying, © I am con- 


vinced that you, and the other learned phyſicians, 
have done every thing that the art of man could 
effect, for procuring me relief; but finding all your 
efforts muſt prove fruitleſs, I ſubmit to my fate 
without reluctance,” Early in the morning of the 
tenth, his majeſty had received the holy ſacrament 
from the hands of Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and continued in prayer with that prelate and 
Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, till about eight 
o'elock, when he was ſeized with the agonies af 
death, The king thanked lord Overkirk for the 
zeal and fidelity with which he had. promoted his 
intereſts, during a ſeries of ſeveral years, and de- 
livered the keys of his cloſet and eſcritoir to lord 


| Albemarle, telling that nobleman, he was worthy 


to be intruſted with them. The earl of Portland, 
after whom his majeſty had made repeated enqui- 
ries, did not arrive till he had entirely loſt his fa- 
culty of ſpeech, and therefore he could only expreſs 
his friendſhip ſor that nobleman, by graſping his 
hand, and ardently preſſing it to his boſom. Soon 
aſter he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewel, one of 
the pages of the back ſtairs, who ſupported him as 
| Thus died, on the tenth of 
March, William III. in the fifty-ſecond year of his 
age, and the fourteenth of his reign. The lords 
Fe 3 ko 21 offs | Lexington 8 


they ordered Ronjat to take off from his left arm a 
. black ribband, which bound next to his ſkin a gold 


locket, containing ſome hair of the late queen, ex- 


preſſing the tender regard he had for her memory. 


The royal corpſe, after having been opened and em- 


balmed, lay in ſtate at Kenſington; and on the twelfth 


of April was depoſited in a vault of Henry the VIIth's 
chapel, in Weſtminſter abbey. In the beginning of | 
May, a will which he had intruſted with monſieur 


Schuylemburg was opened at the Hague; in which it 
eee, that he had declared his couſin, the prince 
Friſon of Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friſland, his ſole and 


univerſal heir, and appointed the ſtates — his 
t 


executors, By a codicil, he bequeathed the lordſhip 
of Breevert to the earl of Albemarle, and a legacy 
of two hundred thouſand guilders. | | 


i An TMeaRTIaL CHARACTER of King WILLIAM the | 


THIRD, 


This prince was of a middle ſtature, ſlender, and, 
by reaſon. of an immature birth, of a delicate con- 
ſtitution; being ſubject, from his infancy, to a cough 
and aſthma, fle had an aquiline noſe, a high fore- 


head, ſparkling eyes, and a grave, ſolemn aſpect. 


But by the aids of temperance and exerciſe, he under- 
went much fatigue both in the field and in the cabi- 
net. He was endowed with a retentive memory and 


a ſolid judgment; in conſequence of which his plans, 
though ſeldom remarkably ſucceſsful, were never | 


ineffectual. ' He was temperate, juſt, ſincere, religi- 
ous, and a ſtranger to violent tranſports of paſſion. 


He was very reſerved, ſpoke but little, and wanted 


in his manners that pleaſing addreſs, which among 


'the admirers of Charles II. atoned for a number of 
his vices, He likewiſe was a ſtranger to that king's 


inſincerity, and never 5. 00 delighted with thoſe 
he deſpiled. The defects of literary ſcience were in 


him ſupplied by natural ſagacity ; and there were 


a ſimplicity, an elevation, an utility, in all the ac- 
tions of his life. The laſt treaty which William 
ſigned was the grand alliance; the laſt a& of parlia- 
ment he paſſed, was one which completed the ſecurity 
of the Hanover ſucceſſion; and the laſt meſſage he 
ſent to parliament, while he was in a manner expir- 


ng, was to recommend an union between two parts 


of the iſland which had been long divided. In for- 
titude and equanimity he rivalled the moſt renowned 
heroes of antiquity, Being a predeſtinarian, he be- 


lieved every bullet had its commiſſion ; yet in battle 


his ſpirit was conſtantly reſtrained from acts of raſh- 


'neſs, by a deliberate judgment, and a remarkable 
e was a zealous aſſerter of 


Preſence of mind. 


Lexington and Scarborough, who were then in wait- II the reformed religion, recommending a 


ing, no ſooner perceived that the king was.dead, than 


by the growing power of France; that this. 


thereto by his own exemplary conduct. gemi 
tained invariably a regard for the natural er RN 
liberties of mankind as rational, ſocial POPs, cop and 
fluenced by this benevolent principle, he ex — In. 
moſt heroic efforts in the deliverance of a the 
tors from the bondage of ſlavery; and comm net. 
champion 'of the general liberties of Euro * 
cauſe of reaſon, of nature, of God, and of m Pe, the 


the Seven United Provinces did not loſe their ben 


did not ſink into the moſt abject ſlavery; en 
Proteſtant religion was not aboliſhed by law in eye 
country in Europe, appears under God, to be owin 
to him. To him it was owing, that mankind no 
ſee the ſingular ſpectacle of a monarchy, in which th 
ſovereign derives a degree'of greatneſs and ſecurity 
from the liberty of his people, which treaſures 1 
arms have not been able to beſtow upon other princes 
In a few words, William III. was a happy inſtrumen; 
ip the hand of Providence, a good man, an illuſtrious 
ſovereign; and will ever hold a place among the 
reateſt princes recorded in the annals of time, 
The character of this prince (a too common prac. 


| tice with former hiſtorians) has been ſet in Lite 


oppoſite lights, ſome having beſtowed on him the 
moſt exalted encomiums, and others the moſt inyete. 
rate obloquy. In ſuch inſtances, which too fre. 
quently and ſhamefully occur, it has been our con. 
ſtant endeavour to perſevere in the middle yay, 
Having pledged ourſelves to give the public both an 
impartial and complete hiſtory of England; we reſt 
ſatisfied with the full perſuaſion of having pundlu- 
ally hitherto fulfilled our engagements. We haye 
been ſufficiently diffuſe, and upon a candid compara. 
tive view of our labours with ſimilar works, (whoſe 
limits and ſize being too confined, contain not even 
half the whole hiſtory of England) we flatter our. 
ſelves, our readers will find we have brought tope. 
ther all the moſt remarkable tranſactions, memorable 
events, and ſingular occurrences, into a ſtriking point 
of view. At the ſame time we can aver, that ſcarce 
a number has been publiſhed, that has not contained 
either in the matter or the embelliſhments, much 
intereſting information, which may with ſtrict truth 
be ſtiled new-and entertaining, and which is not to be 


found in any work of the like kind hitherto pub. 


liſhed, or now publiſhing, by thoſe whoſe only deſign 
in oppoſition, is to anſwer pecuniary and ſelf. inte- 
reſted purpoſes. Having thus, by labour and al. 
ſiduity, eſtabliſhed what was our only ambition, an 
honeſt reputation, we ſhall ſtill adhere to that ul 
ſhaken truth and honeſt impartiality, which can alone 


| render a hiſtory complete and entertaining. 
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SECOND DAUGHTER OF JAMES IL 


Queen Anne proſecutes the way againſt France—The duke of Marlborough appointed commander in” chief— Adm a 
 Bemibow's fatal engagement—Thbe ſucceſs of the allies, and of the French in Italy Fhe archauke Charles n 
nugland — Tbe queen's bounty. to the clergy—Thbe victory of Blenbeim Gibraltar taken by admiral Rooke—4 — 

. ehgagement—Tht victory of Ramellits, and conqueſt of almoſt all the Spaniſh Netherlands — The union of Scotland wit 

England —Battle of Oudenarde—Lifle taken—Sardinia and Minorca conquered—Death of prince George— Tourndy 

5 taten — Baile of 1 Duke of Marlborough undermined by the tories—Sacheverel tried in preſence of lle 


queen General Stan 


ope and bis troops, after the battle of Saragoſſa, made priſoners of war—The govermmen 


debolſy in the bands of the torien— Marl borvugb deprived of his poſt, which is given to Ormond—Peace of Ul rech 
Oxford removed from the trraſury Queen Anne's death, charatter, &c, „„ | 


A. D. ot { ceeded. to the throne by vir- 
tue of an act of ſettlement made in the preceding 


reign ; and was proclaimed queen on the tenth ol 


March, when in the thirty-eighth year of her 48k. 


Her firſt act of ſovereignty was to convene the pr, 
7 - counc!) 
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council to whom ſhe declared her concern for the 
29 


loſs the nation had ſuſtained in the death of his late 


; her regard for the religion and liberties 
1 55 er deſire to maintain the ſucceſſion 
of T. oi oreſtant line; and the government in 
in ich and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſned; and laſtly, 
2 6xed reſolution to curb the inſolence of France, 
m purſue the intereſt of England, together with 


that of the confederates, for the ſupport of the com- 


aufe. As by an act paſſed in the late reign 
ee 00 ſitting, even after "he 
1 % death; both houfes unanimouſly voted an 
77 of condolence and congratulation. The 
| tards and commons then aſſured her majeſty, that 
alliadces, and the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, 
- the eleventh of March, the queen went to the 
* houſe of peers, where, with the uſual ſolemnity, ſhe 
delivered her firſt ſpeech to parliament, in which 
ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfaction at their unanimous 
concurrence with her in opinion, that too much 
could not be done to reduce the exorbitant power 
of France; and deſired at the ſame time, they would 
conſider of proper methods for forming an union 
detween England and Scotland. She declared it 
would be her conſtant endeavour to make the beſt 
return for their duty and affection; and as ſhe knew 
her heart to be entirely Engliſh, ſhe could very ſin- 
cerely aſſure them, that there was not any thing 
they could expect or deſire from her, which ſhe 
ſhould not always be ready to do for the proſperity 
and happineſs of England, and that they ſhould 
find her-a religious obſerver of her word. Theſe 
afſurances were highly pleaſing to all parties; and 
addreſſes were preſented by the clergy of London, 
dy the diſſtnters in and about that city, and by all 
| thecities, towns, and-corporations of England. In 
| return; ſhe declared her attachment to the church; 
promiſed protection to the diſſenters, and engaged 


all het ſubſocts affections by the affability with which 


ſhe received their: compliments. 5 7 
When the news of William's death was publiſhed, 
the States immediately aſſembled: and for ſome time 
gazed at each other in ſilent aſtoniſhment. They 
wept ; interchanged embraces, and vowed that they 
would act with unanimity, and expend their pre- 
cious blood in. defence of their country. Soon af- 
ter penſionary Fagel imparted a letter which he 
| had received from the earl of Marlborough, con- 
taining aſſurances in the queen's name, of union 
and aſſiſtance. But what chiefly revived the ſpirits 
of the Dutch, was the arrival of the carl of Marl- 
| borough, whom her majeſty had appointed gene- 
| raliſimo and ambaſſador extraordinary. The earl 
ſucceeded in every part of his negociation, and 
having concerted meaſures for the enſuing . cam- 


| In the mean time the commons having voted the 
queen the ſame revenue for life, which had been 
enjoyed by king William, ſhe came to the parlia- 
ment on the thirtieth of March, and generouſly in- 

formed them, that ſhe would give one hundred 
thouſand pounds for the public ſervice. Her ma- 

Jeſty was crowned on the twenty-third of April, and 
| about the ſame time, the couricil ordered the 
princeſs Sophia to be publicly prayed for. On the 
lourth of May war was declared againſt France; 
and in this proclamation, the French king was 
Charged with having taken poſſeſſion of great part 


the liberties of Europe; and with having offered an 
| mult to the queen and her throne, by preſuming 

o declare the pretended prince of Wales king of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The deſign of 
"Ms war was to reſtore the balance of Europe, by 
| "king the Spaniſh dominions out of the hands of 
the Tek monarch, and placing the archduke 

6 £00 | 


they firmly reſolved to enable her to maintain her 


effectually ſupport the credit of the nation. 


falt. embarked for England on the third of April. 


| of the Spaniſh dominions; with defigning to invade 
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Charles, the fecond fon of the emperor Leopold, 
on the throne of Spain, whom the allies acknow- 
tedged as King, in oppoſition to the duke of Anjou. 
This was the ſcope of the grand alliance which 
William had formed with the emperor and the 
States General, and to which acceded the kings of 
Portugal and Pruffia, the duke of Savoy, Holland, 
and other powers. After war was declared, the 
queen appointed lord Godolphin high-treaſurer, 
prince George'of Denmark, her royal confort, lord- 
high-admiral, and Sir George Rooke, vice-admital_ 
of England. On the ſecond of July the parliament 
was difſolyed, as it muſt have expired by the act fix 
months after the death of the king. By his time 
the campaign had been opened in Germany. The 
confederates began with the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert 
a ſtrong town on the Rhine, which the elector of 
Cologne had put into the hands of the French, an 
notwithſtanding a vigorous defence, the place ſur.. 
rendered about the beginning of June. In the 
mean time the French prevailed in the Netherlands; 
but the States having put their forces under th 
command of the carl of Marlborough, he aſſemble 
the confederate troops about the beginning of July, 
and marched againſt the enemy, who retired before 


him, till they had entirely abandoned Spaniſh Guel= 
| derland. Not being able to bring them to an en- 


gagement, the earl took Venlo on the twenty-fifth 
of September, Ruremond on the ſixth of October, 
and Liege about the end of that month. In No-. 
vember the army breaking up, Marlborough re- 
paired to Maeſtricht, from wherice he propoſed to 
return to the Hague by water. He 1 em- 
barked in a large boat with twenty-five ſoldiers, 


| under the command of a lieutehant. But in the 


night a French partizan, with thirty-flve men from 
Gueldres, lurking among the ruſhes, in expectation 
of prey, ſeizing the rope by which the boat was 
drawn, hauled it aſhore; they then ruſhed into the 
veſſel, and ſecured the ſoldiers before they. could 


put themſelves in a poſture of defence, Thus the 


earl of Marlborough, with general Opdam, and 
Gueldermalſen, one of the deputies of the” States, 
were taken priſoners. Theſe laſt were happily pro- 
vided with paſſports. The earl had neglected this 
ptecaution, and it appeared as if nothing could ſave 
him: but repo He had an old paſſport for 
his brother, genetal Churchill, in his pocket, he, 

with admirable preſence of mind, produced it as his 
own; and the French being ih ſuch confuſion as to 
neglect examining the date, were ſatisfied with rifling 
their baggage, and carrying off the guard as pri- 


ſoners. The governor of Venlo being informed that 


Marlborough had been ſurprized, and conyeyed to 
Gueldres, immediately marched with his whole gar- 
riſon to inveſt that town. The ſame imperfect 
account being carried to Holland, the whole pro- 
vitice was filled with conſternation ; and the States 
immediately aſſembling, reſolved, that all their forces 
ſhould inſtantly march to Gueldfes to his relief: but 
before theſe orders could be diſpatched, the earl ar. 
rived at the Hague, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 

people. e 

The public expectations were much diſappointed 

in reſpect to the operations of the combined fleets. 

The late king, juſt before his death, had formed a de- 

ſign of reducing Cadiz, and the queen determined to 
put this project in execution. The fleet conſiſted 

of fifty ſail of the line, commanded by Sir George 
Rooke, and the duke of Ormond was appointed 
general of the land forces. Toward the latter end 
of June the fleet ſailed from St. Helen's, and on the 
twelfth of Auguſt anchored at the diſtance of two 
leagues from Cadiz. On the fifteenth the duke 
of Ormond landed his troops in the bay of Bulls, 
and repulſed a body of Spaniſh infantry. He then 


{ ſummioned the governor of St, Catharine to ſur. 


render, and received for anſwer, that they were pre- 
| 6 Y pared 
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pared for his reception. A battery n now raiſed 


againſt Montagorda fort, eppoſite to the Puntal; 
but the attempt miſcarried, and the troops were re- 
imbarked. On his return. to England, Rooke re- 
ceived advice, that the galleons from the Welt 


Indies had put into Vigo, under convoy of a French 


ſquadron, He therefore reſolved to ſail thither 
and attack them, The paſſage into the harbour 
was well ſecured and defended, As the firſt and 
ſecond rates of the combined fleet were too large to 
enter, the admirals ſhifted their flags to ſmaller 
ſhips. To favour the attack Ormond landed with 
twenty-five hundred men, and took by aſſault a 
fort and platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the 
entrance of the harbour. No ſooner was the Britiſh 
. enſign diſplayed at the top of the fort, than the 
ſhips advanced to the attack. Vice-admiral Hop- 
ſon, in the Torbay, crowding all his fail, ran 
directly againſt the boom, which was broke by the 
firſt Work and the whole ſquadron entered the 


harbour, through a. terrible fire from the enemies 


ſhips and batteries. Theſe laſt however were 
ſtormed and taken by the grenadiers, who had been 
landed. The French, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
finding themſelves unable to contend with ſuch an 
adverſary, reſolved to ſet fire to their galleons and 
ſhips of war, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the victors. They accordingly burned and ran 
aſhore eight ſhips, and as many advice boats; but 
ten ſhips and eleven galleons were taken. 
they had ſecured the beſt part of their effects, be- 
fore the combined fleets arrived, yet the value of 
fourteen millions of pieces of eight, in plate and 
rich commodities, were 1 in ſix galleons 
that periſhed; and about half that value was 
brought off by the conquerors ; ſo that this victory 
proved a dreadful ſtroke to the enemy, and a valu- 


able acquiſition to the allies. Sir George Rooke, 
bein 


England. But the Engliſh were not ſo ſucceſsful 
in America as in Europe, By the death of admiral 
Bembow, England was deprived of one of the braveſt 
ſea officers the ever produced. This great man 
having received information that M. de Cale, with 
a French ſquadron, was expected at Hiſpaniola, re- 
ſolved to go in queſt of him. On the nineteenth 
of Auguſt he came up with the French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of ten ſail, viz. four of ſeventy guns, one 
of forty, and the reſt ſmall frigates. Bembow had 
only ſeven ſhips with him, viz. the Breda of ſeventy 

uns, the Defiance of ſixty-four, the Ruby of fifty- 
four, and the Pendennis, Greenwich, Windſor, and 
Falmouth, of fifty each. The admiral in the Breda, 
with the Falmouth. and Ruby, began the attack, 
but the other four ſhips fell aſtern, and ſcarce fired 
a ſhot ; notwithſtanding which the admiral purſued 
the enemy, and maintained a running fight for five 


days, when one of the enemy's principal ſhips bps | 
y 


peared quite diſabled. But the French having 
this time diſcovered that Bembow was not ſeconded 
by the reſt of his captains, came down furiouſly 


upon him, and in the height of the engagement, he | 
had the misfortune to. have his eg attered to | 
by 


pieces by a chain-ſhot. Undaunt this acci- 
dent he ordered his cradle to be brought upon deck, 
and {till continued the fight, till the captains, who 
had ſo baſely deſerted him, came on board, and 
9 him to deſiſt, alledging the enemy was too 
{frong. 
Hig conduct, that it he withſtood their impor- 
runitics they might go over to the French, returned 
to Jamaica, Enraged at the baſe behaviour of his 
captains, he immediately iſſued a cotnmiſſion to rear 
admiral Whetſtone, and other officers, to hold a court- 
martial, and try them for cowardice, Hudſon of the 
Fendennis, died before the trial; Kirby of the De- 


was caſhiered and impriſoned; Vincent 
| haved gallantly in the action, the court onl 
in the Briſtol, and, upon their arrival 


deeply affected by this miſcarriage, that he became 


to his exiſtence. 


Though 
nour and glory of the Engliſh nation.“ The word re- 


joined ſoon after by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
left this officer to bring home the prizes, and deſtroy 
the fortifications, while he returned in triumph to | 


The admiral, apprehenſive from their. 


| ber, and even addreſſed her majeſty to order thc 4, 


fiance, and Wade of the Greenwich were cony 
and ſentenced io be ſhot; Conſtable of the Wing" 
of 
mouth, and Fogg, the admiral's own ca A gk 
convicted of having ſigned a paper, that they you: 
not fight on the preſent occaſion; but as they had 8 
y inſlicteg 
nor was that 
5 ral's pleaſure 
irby were ſent home 
at Plymouth, 
{ rant for their 
| w_ lain there for ſome 
In the mean time admiral Bembow was ſo 


on them the puniſhment of ſuſpenſion, 
to take place till the lord high admi 
ſhould be known. Wade and 


ſhot on board the ſhip; a dead war 
immediate execution 
time, 


melancholy, and his grief having augmented the 
fever, occaſioned by his wound, ſoon put a period. 
Ihe queen, on the ſecond of July, iſſued writs fo; 
calling another parliament; it met on the twentieth 
of October, when the commons choſe Mr, Robert 
Harley for their ſpeaker. In an addreſs of thanks 
returned by the lords to the ſpeech, they congraty. 
lated her nel on the ſucceſs of her arms under 
the earl of Marlborough in general terms, But the 
commons were more particular, for in their addreſ; 
they caſt ſeveral invidious reflections on the late reign, 
and among other things obſerved, * that the wonder. 
ful progreſs of her majeſty's arms, under the earl of 
Marlborough, had ſignally retrieved the ancient ho. 


trieved, occaſioned ſeveral warm debates in the houſe, 
ſome affirming, that it evidently implied a reflection 
on the memory of the late king, as if the honour of 
the nation had been loſt, or had greatly ſuffered in his 
reign, and the word eas was Propoſed to be 
inſerted in its room. But the tories who introduced 
and ſupported the firſt expreſſion, gained their point, 
and upon a diviſion, retrieved was carried by a great 
majority. November the twenty-firſt, the queen ſent 
a meſſage to the houſe of commons, by Mr. ſecretary 
Hedges, informing them, “ that her majeſty, con- 
ſidering there was but a very ſlender proviſion made 
fer the prince her huſband, if he ſhould ſurvive her; 
and that ſhe was reſtrained from increaſing the ſame 
by the late act of parliament, for ſettling the reve- 
nue, thought it neceſſary to recommend the making 
a further proviſion for the prince to their conſide- 
ration.” In conſequence of this meſſage the com- 
mons unanimouſly reſolved, - that the yearly ſum 
of one hundred thouſand: pounds be ſettled upon 
his royal highneſs, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her 
majeſty.” The earl of Marlborough now received 
the thanks of both houſes for his ſignal ſervices; 
and on the ſecond of December her majeſty de: 
clared in the committee of council, that ſhe was {0 
ſatisfied with the eminent ſervices of lord Marl- 
borough to the public and herſelf, both in the com- 
mand of the army, and the entire confidence he had 
ſettled between her majeſty and her allies, thc 
States General, that ſhe intended to create hin 1 
duke, and alſo to grant him a penſion of five thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, upon the revenue of tht 
oſt. office, for the ſupport of his honour during ide 
ife of her majeſty. | | | 
By order. of the houſe of commons, commil- 
ſioners for ſtating the public accounts, having * 
amined thoſe of the earl of Ranelagh, 225 : 
the army, laid them before the houſe, with th! 
own obſervations, in which they bore very ha 
upon the earl; and the commons, after a full beat, 
ing of all parties, came to ſeveral reſolutions ag" 
that nobleman, who, to avoid any farther enquine 
into his management, reſigned his place: but 
was not ſufficient' to appeaſe the commons; for ef 
expelled him their houſe, of which he was a mei- 


torney-general to proſecute him, but the quee? a 
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dot think proper to comply with their requeſt. {| repriſal, commanded ſeveral French officers that 


Violent animoſities were produced between the two 


houſes, by this enquiry ; and the queen being in- 


formed thereof, ſent a meſſage to the lords, deſiring 


iſpatch the buſineſs in which they were 

be Rake quarrel berween the two Pane 

(ill continuing with a warmth that left lictle hopes 

f an accommodation, the queen reſolved to put an 
"do the ſeſſion with all convenient ſpeed. - 

Fo Hler majeſty informed the com- 


A. D. 1708. mons, that the States General had preſſ- 


ed her to augment her forces, as the only means to 


render ineffectual the great and early preparations | 


of the enemy. The commons immediately reſolv- 
ed, that ten thouſand men ſhould be hired as an 
a mentation of the forces to act in conjunction with 
the allies; but at the ſame time they intreated her 
majeſty to make it a point with the States General, 


that they ſhould put an immediate ſtop to all com- 


merce and correſpondence with France and Spain; 


and on the twenty-ſeventh of February, her majeſty 
came to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal 


aſſent to ſeveral acts; after which the lord-keeper | 


prorogued the parliament by her majeſty's com- 


nd. | | 
et the middle of April Marlborough having 
croſſed the ſea, iminediately aſſembled the allied 
army, and opened the campaign in Flanders with 
dime fiege of Bonne, which place was attacked in 
| three different quarters at once. The garriſon made 
a very vigorous defence, but at laſt, the fort having 


been taken by aſſault, and the breaches being prac- | 


_ ticable, the marquis d' Alegre, the governor, or- 
dered a parley to be beat ; hoſtages were imme- 


diately exchanged, and two days after the garriſon - 


marched out, and were ſent to Luxemburgh. The 
duke now advanced towards the French army with 
an intent to give them battle; but upon his ap- 


— Valleroy thought proper to retire within the 
ines 


, having firſt blown up the works about Ton- 
eren. It was next reſolved to attack the French 
ines; which ſervice was effectually performed by 
general Cochorn and baron Sparre, though not 
without conſiderable loſs in the attack. The duke 

of Marlborough finding it impoſſible to bring the 


French to an engagement, ſat down before Huy, of 


which he made himſelf maſter in about ten days. 
On the tenth of September, the confederates in- |} 


| veſted Limburgh, which ſurrendered on the twenty- 


eighth, and put an end to the campaign in Flanders. || name of our queen. On the ſecond of November 


his majeſty arrived at the Hague, where he repre. 


On the thirtieth of October, the duke of Marl- 
borough returned to England. The command of 
the grand fleet was this year given io Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, Sir George Rooke being ill at Bath. It 
conſiſted of thirty-five ſhips of the line, and the 


admiral had under him Sir Stafford Fairborne, 


vice-admiral. of the red; Sir George Byng, rear- 


admiral of the red; and Sir John Leake, vice-ad- 
iral of the blue. While this fleet was at ſea, in- 
telligence was brought to the lord high-admiral's 
council, that a conſiderable fleet of French mer- 
chant ſhips, with their convoy, were in Concalle 
bay, on the coaſt of Normandy. Orders were im- 


mediately given to admiral Dilkes to fail in purſuit | 


of them, which he did on the twenty-ſecond of 
July, and executed his commiſſion with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that upwards of forty ſail, three of which were 
equipped as men of war, he took, burat, and ſunk. 

Still Lewis was able to make head againſt the 
united efforts of the grand alliance; it was there- 
fore reſolved to weaken him by detaching from his 
tereſt two of his principal allies. The project 
ſucceeded; and Lewis with amazement heard, that 
the duke of Savoy was in actual treaty with the 
emperor, He immediately ſent-orders to the duke 
of Vendoſme to ſeize and diſarm the troops of 

voy, that were in his ſervice, to the number of 
twenty-two thouſand men. The duke, by way of 


the duke publiſhed a manifeſto, 


wt 


| 


were in Turin, and the French ambaſſador himſelf, 


to be put under arreſt. This proceeding produced 
a ſecond order Peace PrOueee 


doſme, to invade Savoy immediately. In return, 


iſne ſetting forth the 
neceſſity and juſtice of his proceedings, and ſent 

expreſſes to the confederated' powers to ſolicit their 
aſſiſtance againſt the impending ſtorm. The queen 
aſſured him of her protection, and both ſhe and the 

States ſent ambaſſadors to the court of Turin. In 

the mean time the duke concluded a treaty with the 
court of Vienna, who promiſed him all that France 
and Spain had refuſed him, viz. Monſerrat, Man- 
tua, Alexandria, Valencia, and the countries be- 
tween the Po and the Tanaro, with more money 


than he received from France in ſubſidies. The _ 
money was to be furniſhed by England, for the 


emperor had ſcarcely ſufficient to pay his troops. 
In return, the duke of Savoy acknowledged the 


archduke Charles as king of Spain, and prepared 


for the, event. France had ſcarce received in- 
telligence that ſhe had loſt this ally, but ſhe alſo 
heard that Portugal had deſerted her. Mr. Me- 
thuen, our ambaſſador at that court, had ſpared no 
pains to detach his moſt Faithful majeſty from his 
unnatural connections with the grand monarch. 
His arguments had their full weight with his Por- 
tugueſe majeſty, who was moreover allured by the 
proſpect of a match between rhe infanta his daughter 
and the archduke Charles, to whom the emperor 
and the king of the Romans, ſhould transfer all 
their pretenſions to the crown of Spain. A treaty 
was now ſet on foot and ſoon concluded at Liſbon, 
between the emperor, the queen of Great Britain, 
the king of Portugal, and the States General. In 
this treaty it was ſtipulated, that king Charles 


ſhould be conveyed to Portugal by a powerful fleet, 


having on board twelve thouſand ſoldiers, with a 
great ſupply of arms and ammunition, and that 
twenty-eight thouſand Portugueſe ſhould : be ready 
to join him immediately at Liſbon. About the 
middle of September king Charles ſet out from 
Vienna for Holland, and paſſing through the terri- 
tories of the elector of Hanover, was met by that 
prince, who complimented him on his acceſſion. 
At Duſſeldorp he was viſited by the elector Palatine 
and the duke of Marlborough, the latter of whom 
made him compliments of congratulation in the 


belonged to him as king of Spain, and deſir 
might have the civil government thereof; which 
the States complying with, his majeſty appointed 
count Zinzendorf to take poſſeſſion of the town 
and province of Limburgh in his name. Havin 
aid his viſit at the Hague, the archduke arrive 
in England, where he was royally entertained by 
the queen and prince George at Windſor, for three 
days; and in the following year he failed with the 
combined | fleets for Portugal. The parliament 
meeting on the ninth of November, the queen 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, wherein ſhe took 
notice of the declaration by the duke of Savoy, and 
the treaty of Portugal, as circumſtances very ad- 
vantageous to the allies. The treaty with Portugal 
being now laid before the lower houſe, and duly 
conſidered, they voted forty thouſand men, including 
five thouſand marines, for the ſea ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year; the like number of land forces to act 


ſented to the States, that the province of Gen be 
d' he 


in conjunction with the allies, beſides the additional 


ten thouſand ; and they reſolved that the proportion 
to be employed in Portugal ſhould amount to eight 
thouſand, For the maintenance of theſe arma- 
ments, -as well as for the diſcharge of the ſubſidies, 
payable to her majeſty's allies, they granted the ſum 
of three millions eight hundred and eighty one 
5 DL thouſand 


from Lewis to the duke of Ven- 
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thouſand ſx pounds; fifteen ſhillings. They like- - 


' wile preſented an addreſs to the queen, in which 
they aſſured her, that they would provide for the 
ſupport of ſuch. alliances as ſhe had made or ſhould 
mals with the duke of Savoy. 

On the twenty-ſixth of September, about eleven 
olclock at night, there aroſe the moſt dreadful temp- 
eft that had ever been known in the memory of man, 


attended with ſuch flaſhes of lightening and peals of 
thunder as filled every mind with the utmoſt terror 


and conſternation, The houſes in London ſhook 


— — 
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from their foundations, and ſeveral of them falling, 


overwhelmed the inhabitants in their ruins. The 
Thames overflowed ſeveral ſtreets, and roſe to a 
conſiderable height in Weſtminſter hall. London 


bridge was almoſt choaked up with the wreck of | 
and all the lords were ſummoned to attend 


veſſels that were beat to pieces in the river. The 
loſs ſuſtained by the capital alone was computed at 
near two millions, and the city of Briſtol ſuffered to 
the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds: but 


the greateſt loſs fell upon the navy, of which there 


periſhed no leſs than thirteen ſhips, upwards of 


* * 


ſifteen hundred ſeamen were drowned, among whom 


was Beaumont, rear admiral of the blue; who had 
been employed all this year in obſerving the Dun- 
kirk ſquadron. Theſe loſſes, however, though they 
affected us greatly at home, ſerved in ſome mea- 


— 


ſure to raiſe our reputation abroad; for orders 


were immediately iſſued for building a greater | 


number of ſhips than deſtroyed; and the queen, 
by gracious bounties, gave ſuch ſpeedy relief to 
thoſe ſeamen who eſcaped with their lives, and to 
the diſtreſſed widows of ſuch as were drowned, 
* gained her both popular eſteem and univerſal 
ove. | 
About this time Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, and 
two other perſons, were ſent over from St. Ger- 
mains to Scotland, with inſtructions to learn the 
ſtrength and ſentiments of the clans, and endeavour 
to perſuade ſome of the nobility and leading men to 
enter into a deſign the French had formed of reſtor. 
ing the pretender to the crown of that kingdom. 
Sir John Maclean, who had lately come over from 
France to England, had been apprehended at Folk- 
ſtone in Kent, from whence he was brought to Lon- 
don in cuſtody of the queen's meſſengers. A per- 
ſon named Keith was apprehended at the fame 
time, as was Mr. Lindſey, who had been under ſe. 
cretary to ny James and the pretender. James 
Boucher, who had been aid de camp to the duke of 
Berwick, was taken on the coaſt of Suſſex, comin 
over from France, Such a number of rebels a 
outlaws coming over at this time, tended to confirm 
the truth of a conſpiracy being in agitation, though 
they made uſe of the ſpecious pretence, that their 
only deſign was to live peaceably at home, under 
her majeſty's government for the future. 
ro ite plot, came in voluntarily and declared, that 
razer had been employed by the duke of Queenſ- 
| berry, to draw ſome perſons' whom that nobleman 
had a diſlike to, into a plot, but that there was in 
reality no ſuch thing in agitation. Theſe aſſurances, 
however, gained little credit, and the houſe of 
lords, taking theſe matters into conſideration, re- 
ſolved that a committee ſhould he appointed to ex- 
amine into the particulars, and ordered that Sir 
John Maclean and the other emiſſaries, ſhould be 
taken into the cuſtody of the black rod, and no per- 
ſon admitted to ſpeak to them. This ſtep greatly 
oltended her majeſty, ſhe thinking it too officious 
an interpoſition to take them out of the hands of 
her meſſengers, informed the lords, „ that ſhe 
thought it would be inconvenient to change the 
method of examination already begun, and, that ſhe 


would, in a ſhort time, inform the houſe of the 


whole affair.” 


But one 
Ferguſon, who had been concerned in almoſt every 
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lords proceeded in their examinations A. D. 1704. 
of the Scottiſh plot; and the earl of 


manded him to lay before them the acco 


aroſe, from not ſettling the ſucceſſion of the croyn 


having finiſhed the examinations, voted, that there 


On the twenty-ninth of January te 


ham acquainted them, that the queen dad ant 


an | unt, con. 
taining all the papers hitherto diſcovered in Wide 


to that affair; but that there was one circumſta 

that could not be properly communicated e 
running a riſk of preventing a diſcovery of "Hh i 
greater importance: but the lords not ſatisfied vic 
this reſerve, preſented an addreſs, deſiring that al. 
the ipapers, without diſtinction, might be ſubmitted 
to their inſpection, in order to enable them to e 
netrate to the bottom of this conſpiracy before the 
concluſion of the ſeſſion. Upon this the Queen, 3 
few days after, ſent the papers ſealed to the houſe, 
eighth of February, that they might then be r 
and peruſed, The houſe accordingly met, and 


had been dangerous plots between ſome perſens in 
Scotland and the courts of France and St. Ger. 
mains; and that the encouragement for this plottin 


in the houſe of Hanover. Theſe votes were ſigni. 
fied to the queen in an addreſs, and the lords pro- 
miſed, that when this ſucceſſion ſhould be once 
ſettled, they would endeavour to promote the union 
of the two, kingdoms upon juſt and honourable 
terms. Her majeſty in the mean time performed 
an act of generoſity which greatly endeared her to 
her ſubjects, and was a convincing proof of the 
great regard ſhe had for religion, by conferring on 
the poor clergy a more extenſive and magnificent 
bounty than any of her predeceſſors cver had done: 
and which at this day amounts to above twenty 
thouſand a year, and is till increaſing. On the 
twenty-ſeventh of February, her majeſty ſent a 
meſſage to the commons, importing, © what having 
maturely conſidered the mean and inſignificant 
maintenance appointed for the clergy : in various 
parts of the kingdom, ſhe had remitted the arrears 
of 'the firſt fruits and tenths, tothe ſaid poor clergy: 
that ſhe would grant her whole revenue ariſing out 
of this fund, as far as it ſhould become hes Thom 
incumbrances, towards an augmentation: of their 
maintenance; and that if the houſe of commons 
could diſcover any method by which her good in- 
tentions towards the clergy could be rendered more 
effectual, it would be at once a great advantage to 
the public, and very acceptable to herſelf.“ Hav- 
ing received this meſſage, the commons voted an 
addreſs to the queen, in which they expreſſed their 
thanks for her pious concern for increaſing the 
maintenance of the poor clergy out of her own te- 
venue, and aſſured her majeſty they would exert 
their utmoſt endeavours to render her intentions 
more effectual; and a bill was brought in, for ena- 
bling her majeſty to grant in perpetuity the revenue 
of the firſt fruits and tenths, for the maintenance of 
the poor clergy, At the ſame time they repealed 
the ſtatute of Mortmain, ſo far as it might be free 
to all men, either by deed or their laſt wills, to ge 
what they thought proper, towards the augmenti- 
tion of benefices. This was oppoſed with great 
warmth by ſome of the lords, who alledged, it 
would be opening a door for the clergy to practiſe 
upon the weakneſs of dying men: but after a de- 
bate of ſeveral hours, it was carried in the affirmative 
by a great majority; and paſſed into a law ſoon after. 
At this time the emperor's affairs were in the moſt 
age, ſituation; and the houſe of Auſtria ſaw 
itſelf on the brink of ruin, without a timely an 
powerful aſſiſtance. The elector of Bavaria Mas 
maſter of Paſſau; thirty thouſand French under the 


command of marſhal Marſin, who had 0 
| Ry | ! 
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55 1 
now propoſed very advantageous terms of peace to 
the elector, on condition of his abandoning the + 
French, and his ſubjects preſſed him to comply, 
rather than expoſe his country to ruin and deſola- 
tion. A negociation was therefore begun; dut 
when he appeared ready to ſign the articles, hearing 
that marſhal Tallard was marching with a great 
body of forces to join him, he declared, that he 
thought himſelf obliged in honour to continue firm 

in his alliance. The allies exaſperated at this dil. 
appointment, ravaged Bavaria, The duke ſoon 
after removing his camp, the elector of Bavaria 
marched to Biberach, where he was joined by count 
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Villars over- run the country on the other ſide the | 
_ e, ſeveral flying parties were in Auſtria: | 
Rm itſelf was threatened, on one ſide by the | 
Crengh and Bavarians, and on the other by prince | 
55 otſki, at the head of the mutinous Hungarians, 
5 for their liberty, and aſſiſted with money by 
ud French and Turks. In this forlorn condition, 
Leopold had no other reſource than that of implor- 
ing the aſſiſtance of her Pritannic majeſty. He 
3 about the beginning of April, ordered 
Wratiſlaw, the Imperial envoy at London, to preſent 
a memorial to the queen, diſplaying the imminent 
danger that threatened Germany, and earneſtly im- 


— 


ing her relief. This memorial was ſtrongly ſup- || Tallard, and they paſſing the Danube, encamped at 
rt ” by the duke of Marlborough, who repre- || Blenheim. The duke of Marlborough and aber 
5 neceſſity of ſpeedily ſuccour- 


e abſolute 
3 . The queen, who was entirely 
1 . by that general, returned a favourable anſwer 
ro the emperor's memorial ; and the duke embarking 
fr Holland, arrived at the Hague, about the be- 
ginning of May, where he had a conference with the 


Srates General; and the Dutch readily agreed to 


ſend immediately a body of troops to the relief of the 


Eugene having alſo joined their ſorces, marehed up 
to the enemy, whom they found advantageouſly 
poſted on a hill near Hochſtet. On the twelfth of 
Auguſt the confederate generals went out to take a 
view of the enemy, and diſcovered by their glaſſes 
that their whole army was in motion, the quarter- 


maſters having marked out a camp from Blenheim 


to Lutzingen. About four in the afternoon they 


emperor. Having obtained every thing he wiſhed, 
the duke purſued his rout into the heart of the em- 
pire, and by forced marches, arrived on the banks 
of the Danube near Donawert, oppoſite to the Ba- 
Varian lines, where about eight thouſand French, 
and as many Bavarians, lay intrenched. On the firſt 
of July the duke of Marlborough encamped with 
his right at Amerdghem, and his left at Onderingen. 
The elector of Bavaria immediately ſent a detach- 
ment of his belt troops to reinforce count d'Arco, 
who was poſted at Schellenburg, ſituated on a riſing 
ground on the Danube, where, for ſeveral days he 
had been raiſing intrenchments, it being a poſt of 
vaſt importance. Marlborough, however, know. 
ing that the works were not completed, reſolved to 
attempt driving the enemy from their poſts. Ac. 
cordingly, on the ſecond of July, he advanced, with | 
a detachment of ſix hundred foot, thirty ſquadrons 
of Engliſh and Dutch, and three battalions of | 
Engliſh grenadiers, the reſt of the army following 
him with all imaginable diligence. By unavoidable 
accidents it was near three in the afternoon before 
the duke could paſs the river Werimitz, which runs 
by Donawert, with the artillery. At length the 
attack was begun with unparalleled courage by the 
Engliſh and Dutch; the Imperialiſts not being yet 
arrived, The enemy made a moſt vigorous defence, 
but after an engagement of about an hour and an 
half, in which time the Imperialiſts came up, the 
intrenchments were forced, and the allies made a | 
terrible ſlaughter of the enemy, who with the utmoſt | 
precipitation ran towards Donawert and the Da- 
nube, and upon being cloſely purſued, the greateſt 
part followed the example of their generals, who 
twam over that river, Our loſs amounted to about 
ix thouſand men, among whom were many brave 
officers. That of the enemy was computed at about | 
eight thouſand. We took ſixteen pieces of can- 


non and thirteen colours and ſtandards. The day || petuofity, and ſo terribly galled in flank by the 
after this action the army took poſſeſſion of Do- | 


troops poſted at Blenheim, that they fell into dif. 
nawert; the Bavarian garriſon. quitted it upon 


| order, and part of them repaſſed the river; but a 
their approach ; having firſt broken down all the || reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the French 


bridges, but wanted time to fulfil the orders they || cavalry were, in their turn, broken, and driven to 
had received for deſtroying the ammunition and || the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. The 
proviſions, I! left wing of the confederates being now formed, 
The elector of Bavaria paſſed the Danube, to pre- aſcended the hill in a firm compact body, and 
vent the victors cutting off his retreat into his own || charged the enemy's horſe with ſuch fury, that 
country, The confederates having croſſed the river || though they rallied ſeveral times, they could not 
on ſeveral bridges of pontoons, a detachment was || ſtand their ground, but fled with precipitation. 
to take poſt in the country of the elector, who || Tallard now ordered ten battalions to fill up the 
had retired under the cannon of Augſburg. The || intervals of his cavalry, which the duke obſerving, 
allies advanced within a league of that city, bur || ſent three battalions to the troops of Zell, to ſup- 
nding the enemy too ſecurely poſted, to be at- || port his horſe. Nevertheleſs the line was diſor- 
tacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs, they encamped dered from the fire of the French infantry, and was 
in ſuch a manner as to cut off all communication || obliged to recoil ; but advancing to the charge with 
een him and his dominions. Marlborough I redoubled ardour, they routed the French cavalry, 


diſcerned plainly the enemy's tents pitched, and that 
| they were very advantageouſly poſted ; their right 
being covered by the Danube, and the village of 
Blenheim ; their left by a wood and the village of 
Lutzingen; and their front by a rivulet, the banks 
whereof were ſteep and marſhy. The confederate 
generals perceived the difficulties which would 
attend an attack of the enemy in this ſituation; but 
they ſaw alſo the danger of being inactive in their 
camp, till their forage might be. conſumed and 
their proviſions exhauſted : they, therefore, on the 
thirteenth advanced into the plain, 'and ranged 
their forces in the order of battle. All neceſſary 
diſpoſitions having been made, and orders commu- 
| nicated to general officers, the cannonading began 
about nine in the morning, and continued on both 
ſides till one in the afternoon. The French and 
Bavarians amounted to about ſixty thouſand, with 
one hundred pieces of cannon. On their right were 
ſted the marſhal Tallard, and the French troops 
e brought with him; and on the left the elector 
with his Bavarians, and the French troops under 
the command of marſhal Marſin. The number of 
the confederates did not exceed fifty-five thouſand. 
Their right was commanded by prince Eugene; 
their left by the lord Cutts, Orkney, and the ge- 
nerals Churchill, Lumley, and Ingoldfby ; and the 
duke of Marlborough as commander in chief, rook 
his ſtation in the centre. The action was begun at 
noon by major general Wilkes, with a body of 
Engliſh and Heſſians, who having with great diffi. 
| culty paſſed a rivulet, attacked the village of Blen- 
heim with great bravery ; but were repulſed after 
three ſucceſſive attempts. Meanwhile the troops 
in the centre and part of the right wing paſſed the 
rivulet in different places; and formed on the other 
ſide without moleſtation. They were, however, at 
length, charged by the French horſe with ſuch im- 
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Whoſe battalions, being thus deſerted, were cut to 
pieces, Tallard rallied the remains of his broken 
cavalry, behind ſome tents that were ſtill ſtanding); 
but they. being vigorouſly attacked in flank, were 
totally routed. Part of them endeavoured to gain 
a bridge they had thrown over the Danube between 
Hochſtet and Blenheim ; but were ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued, that thoſe, who eſcaped the ſlaughter threw 


themſelves into the river, where they were drowned, 
Tallard, being ſurrounded, was taken priſoner, to- 


gether with the marquis de Montperoux, three 
majar-generals, and many other officers of diſtinc- 
tion. While the left wing of the allies was thus 
victorious, the centre, overpowered by numbers, 
was. repulſed ; but the duke of Marlborough 

brought up ſome freſh ſquadrons from the body. 
reſerve, and obliged the enemy to retire. He had 
'no, ſooner defeated the right wing, than he pre- 


pared to reinforce prince Eugene, when he under... 


ſtood his highneſs had no occaſion for his aſſiſtance, 
he having put the enemy to flight. The rout now 
became general in the French army; every one fled 
with the greateſt precipitation ; and ſo extreme was 
the terror and confuſion, that officers and ſoldiers 
ran headlong into the Danube. The confederates, 
being now maſters of the field of battle, ſurrounded 


the village of Blenheim, in which were poſted | 


twenty-ſeven battalions, and twelve ſquadrons. 
Theſe, being cut off from all communications with 
the reſt of the army, laid down their arms, and 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. Such was the event 
of the celebrated battle of Blenheim, or, as the 
French call it, the battle of Hochſtet ; where the 
allies gained one of the moſt glorious and complete 


victories that was ever acquired in any war, or by 


any general. The French and Bavarians left ten 
thouſand dead on the field of battle; the greateſt 


part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe. and dragoons 


periſhed in the Danube; thirteen thouſand were 
made priſoners ; one hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken, with twenty-four mortars; one hundred 
and twenty-nine colours; one hundred and ſeventy- 


one ſtandards ; ſeventeen pair of kettle-drums; 


three thouſand fix hundred tents; thirty-four 
coaches; fifteen barrels and eight caſks filled with 
ſilver, and three hundred loaded mules. Of the 
allies, about four thouſand five hundred were ſlain, 
and about eight thouſand wounded or taken. After 
this memorable victory, Ulm, Landau, and Taer- 
bach were taken, and all Bavaria ſubmitted to the 
conquerors. 


Nottingham, where they remained ſome years. 
The queen ſettled the manor of Woodſtock upon 
the duke of Marlborough, where Blenheim-houſe 


Was erected for him at her majeſty's expence, as | 


monument of this glorious victory, The emperor 


wrote him a letter with his own hand, expreſſing | 


his obligations to him, and offering to create him a 
prince of the empire. The duke, however, de- 
clined that honour, till he had obtained the conſent 
of the queen, which being obtained, he was ad- 
vanced to that high dignity, and Mildenheim was 
beſtowed upon him as his principality : but the 
name of Marlborough being the nobleſt title he 


could bear, he was never known by any other. 
Nothing extraordinary occurred during this cam- 
paign in Flanders; but in Italy the French were 


reatly ſuperior to the duke of Savoy, who was ob- 
ged to continue on the defenſive, and ſee Vendoſme 
reduce Vercelle and Ivrea, Soon after the French 
made themſelves maſters of the valley of Aoſta, 
whereby the duke's communication with Germany 


was entirely cut off. On the fourteenth of October | 
Vendoſme laid ſiege to Verrua, a ſtrong fortreſs ſi- 
tuated on the other ſide of the Po, betwen Caſal and ||/ 
Turin. This place held out five months againſt all. | 


the efforts of the French general: the duke of Savoy, 
having poſted his little army on the other ſide of the 
ate 5 5 8 


Count Tallard, and ſeveral other 
officers were brought to England, and ſent to 


i 
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Po, at Creſcentino, where he had a bridg 
nication, by which he ſupplied the place 
with freſh proviſions. But the communicatio 

ing at length cut off, the duke retired to Chivas be. 
Verrua ſurtrendered to the enemy. The qux 17 
Savoy complained greatly of his allies having gg 
occaſion abandoned him. ES this 
Equal ſucceſs attended the arms of En 

ſea. Admiral Rooke, who was mae e 
Charles III. to Portugal, having landed that 115 | 
at Liſbon, cruiſed for ſome time on the coa 15 
on the twenty-firſt of May the fleet ſtecred Gs th 
ifles of Hieres. In their paſſage” they ſaw the Bret 
ſquadron failing towards Toulon. Sir Goorge im 
mediately gave chace ; but the French ſhips hag 
greatly the advantage of his, being all clean, þ 
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| which means they got ſafe into Toulon, and Sir 


George proceeded to Liſbon in order to wait for , 
reinforcement. On the ſixteenth of June he vag 


| joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with his ſquadron, 


and a council of war being called, it was reſolved 


to ſtecr up the Mediterranean in queſt of the French 
fleet; and after cruiſing for near a month without 


being able to meet with it, a ſecond council of war 
was held, wherein it was reſolved to make a ſudden 
attempt upon Gibraltar. The fleet arrived ſafe in 


| that bay, and about three o'clock in the afternoon, 


one thouſand eight hundred Engliſh and Dutch, 


with the prince of Heſſe at their head, were landed 


to the northward of the town. His highneſs had 
no ſooner ſecured this poſt, than he ſent a ſummon 
to the governor to ſurrender the place; but he re. 
turned for anſwer, That he would defend it to 
the laſt extremity,” Next day the admiral gaye 
the ſignal for cannonading the town, which was per. 
formed with ſuch vigour, that fifteen thouſand ſhot 
were expended in five hours. In the mean time cap. 
tain Whitaker was ſent in with ſome boats, and burnt 
a French privateer of twelve guns in the Old Mole. 
By this time the admiral, perceiving that the enemy 
were driven from their fortifications at the fouth 
Mole- head, by the fire from our ſhips ; and confi. 
dering that if he could poſſeſs himſelf of theſe 
works the town muſt unavoidably be taken, he or- 
dered all the boats of the fleet ro be manned and 
armed, and gave the command of them to captain 
Whitaker, with orders, if poſſible, to make himſelt 
maſter of theſe works; but while captain Whitaker 


was preparing to execute theſe orders, captain Hicks 


of the Yarmouth, and captain Jumper, who lay next 
the Mole, puſhed on ſhore in their pinnaces, and 
ſome other boats; whereupon the Spaniards imme- 
diately ſprung a mine, which blew up all the fortif- 


| cations upon the Mole, killed two lieutenants, with 


about forty men, and wounded ſixty. The ſeamen, 
however, kept poſſeſſion of the platform, till cap- 
tain Whitaker and his men landed. They ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of the redoubt between 
the Mole and the town, and turned the cannon they 
found therein againſt the enemy. The admiral 
then ſent a letter to the governor, and a meſlage 0 


the prince of Heſſe, deſiring him to ſend a pe- 


remptory ſummons, which his highneſs accordingly 
did; in conſequence of which on the twenty-foutth 
in the morning, the governor capitulated, and the 
prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the place; and 
the fleet, having left as many men with that general 
as could be ſpared, failed ro Tetuan to take in wood, 
water, and proviſions. This was no ſooner ac- 
compliſhed than the admiral again put to ſea, and, 
on the eleventh of Auguſt, got ſight of the French 


fleet, which be purſued with all the fail he could 


make. On the thirteenth he came within three 
leagues of them to the weſtward: of Cape Ma- 


| laga, where they brought ro, formed their line, 


and lay ready to receive him. Their line conſill 
of fifty-two ſhips, and twenty-four gallies; tbeſ 
were very ſlrong in the center, and weaker in the 


van and rear; to ſupply which moſt of the ge 
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0 Jed into thoſe quarters. Our line conſiſted J 
715 ſnips; Sir George Rooke, with the 


Admirals Byng and Dilkes being in the center; 
1 9 Shovel and Sir John Leake led Ke 
. and the Dutch formed the rear. The action 
1 an about ten in the morning, when our van and 
immediately preſſed forward to a cloſe engage- 
ment, and ſoon obliged that part of the French 
line with which they were engaged to give way; | 
yur the center of the French bore extremely hard 
\non_ Rooke's diviſion : the fight was, however, 
maintained with great obſtinacy till night, when the 
French bore away to leeward with their diſabled 
ſhips, rowed by their gallies. The wind ſhifting 


rear 


in the night, the enemy got the weather-gage ; but 


their fleet and our's lay by all the day within three 
leagues of each other repairing their damages, and 
at night they again made fail to the northward. 
The two following days Sir George endeavoured 
to renew the fight, but the French as carefully 
evaded it; and at laſt, crowding all the fail they 
fibly could, actually ran away from the com- 
bined ſquadrons. Sir George failed to Gibraltar to 
refit; and leaving a ſquadron of eighteen ſhips un- 
der Sir John Leake, ſer fail for England, where he 
arrived in the month of September, when her ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to confer the honour of knight- 
hood on George Byng and Thomas Dilkes, Eſqrs. 
and captain Jennings, commander of the St. George. 
The reduction of Gibraltar no ſooner reached the 
court of Spain, than Philip, the reigning king, 
ſent the marquis of Villadartas with an army to re- 
| takeit, He accordingly inveſted the place on the 
twenty-fourth of October. During the ſiege, which 
laſted four months, the prince of Heſſe gave every 
proof of his great capacity as a general, in its de- 
fence, The garriſon was ſupplied with men and 
roviſions from the ſquadron under Sir John Leake; 
ba that admiral being obliged to fail to Liſbon for 
| freſh ſuccours, M. de Pointis, the French admiral, 
| came out of Cadiz with thirteen men of war, and 
blocked up Gibraltar on that ſide next the ſea, 
| whereby the town was reduced to the laſt extremity: 
but Sir John returning ſooner than the enemy ex- 
pected, ſurprized de Pointis, took three of his ſhips, 


and ran two others on ſhore, which the enemy burnt. | 


| The beſiegers, having now loſt the beſt part of their 
| army by ſickneſs and the ſword, thought proper to 
raiſe the ſiege on the tenth of March, leaving onl 
adetachment of their forces at ſome diſtance to bloc 
up the pee - | 
| On the twenty-fourth of October the parliament 
| met, The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from 
the throne, and both houſes waited on her majeſty 
the next day, with ſeparate addreſſes of thanks, 
| The lords bee, her on the great and glori- 
0us ſucceſs of her arms under the command of the 
duke of Marlborough, without mentioning Sir 
| George Rooke; but the commons congratulated 
her majeſty, « as well upon the victory obtained 
| by Sir George Rooke, as upon that obtained by 
the duke of Marlborough.” The houſe then deli- 
erated upon the different articles of the national 
expence, and ſhewed ſuch zeal and application in 
lupporting the war by neceſſary ſupplies, that thoſe 
| Tequiſite for maintaining both the army and navy, 
"re voted before the end of November; and on the 
ninth of December the bills for the ſame received 
the royal aſſent, when the queen, in a ſhort ſpeech, 
thanked the eommons for their diſpatch, which, ſhe 
hid, ſhe conſidered as à ſure pledge of their actec- 
don towards her. i 
A. D. 170 Doctor Delany, vice- chancellor of 
5, Oxford, accompanied by the principal 
members of the univerſity, attended the queen with 
|"? addreſs of congratulation upon the ſucceſs of 


= arms in Germany, under the admirable conduct 
a Invincible courage of the duke of Marlbo- 


rough; 


and at ſea, under that brave and faithful 


and whoſe wife had alienated 
tories; her majeſty, therefore, returned a cool an- 


- ſon. 


. Abou, ee 


admiral Sir George Rooke. Thee latter part of this 4 


addreſs gave umbrage to the queen, as it ſeemed 
to raiſe the admiral upon a level with the general, 
whoſe great victories had captivated her admiration, 


her affection from the 


[wer to the addreſs;' and ſoon after Sir George 
Rooke was diſmiſſed from his command, without 
the leaſt regard for his long and faithful ſervices. 
He was ſucceeded by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who 
was then declared rear-admiral of England. The 
commons now took into conſideration the treaty 
which the duke of Marlborough had concluded with 

the king of Pruſſia, for taking eight thouſand of 
his troops into Engliſh pay, which were to ſerve in 
Savoy. They alſo took notice how very deficient 
the allies were in furniſhing their reſpective quo. 
tas towards carrying on the war, as well by ſea as 
land; and beſought her majeſty to uſe her intereſt 
with them, that next year they might furniſh their 
complete proportion, according to their reſpective 
treaties; to all which the queen returned favourable 
anſwers; and, after giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral 


bills ſhe diſſolved the parliament, and a proclama- 


tion was iſſued for calling another. In the begin- 
ning of May count Gallas, envoy extraordinary 
from the Imperial court, received advice of the death 
of his maſter, the emperor Leopold V. who was 
ſucceeded by Joſeph, king of the Romans, his eldeſt 
The envoy had alſo orders to aſſure her ma- 
jeſty, that the new emperor would not only obſerve 
all the treaties concluded with his predeceſſor, but 
alſo do every thing in his power to render thoſe 
alliances more permanent. 3 

Ever ſince the battle of Blenheim, Marlborough 
had employed his thoughts in forming a plan for 
improving the advantage he had gained by that 
action; and, after the moſt mature deliberation, 
none 1 ſo rational as that of making an 
impreſſion on the frontiers of France. Accordingly 
the Moſelle was pitched upon as the ſcene of action, 
and large magazines were formed at Triers. As 
forage was very ſcarce in that part of the country, 


and therefore impoſſible for the allied army to ſubſiſt 


prevailed. 


long between the Moſelle and the Saar, Marl 
borough ſent repeated remonſtrances to quicken 
the march of the Imperialiſts: but neither his re- 
monſtrances, nor thoſe of the deputies of the States, 


The French in the interim did not fail to puſh 


their ſuperiority in the Netherlands. They inveſted 


Huy; and carried on their attack with ſuch vigour, 
that in leſs than fourteen days the garriſon were 


obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 


This diſagreeable news no ſooner reached the allied 


army, than the deputies of the States repreſented 


to the duke of 


arlborough, “ That it was im- 
poſſible to ſubſiſt the army any longer in their 
preſent ſituation ; that the Germans, by their de- 
lays had rendered the beſieging Saar-Louis im- 
practicable, and defeated the whole ſcheme for a 
campaign on the Moſelle ; that it was to no pur- 
poſe to continue in theſe parts, when their forces 
might be better 8 0 in the Netherlands in 
ſtopping the progreſs of the enemy.“ The duke 
was ſufficiently perſuaded of the truth of theſe re- 
preſentations ; but being willing to remain till the 
laſt extremity, he did not decamp till the ſeven- 


teenth of June, when he found all his hopes of 


| penetrating into the bowels of France rendered 
abortive. 


He therefore marched for the Nether- 
lands by the ſhorteſt way ; while the Imperial troops, 
the Pruſſians, and the Wirtemburgers, moved to- 
wards the Upper Rhine. The duke proſecuted 
his march with ſuch expedition, that he ſaved 
Liege; the enemy having, on receiving advice of 
his approach, ſent back their artillery to Namur, 
and retired with great precipitation to Tongeren. 
On the other Rag: the duke continuing his mw 

| | march, 


— — 
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march, retook Huy, and drove the enemy behind 
their lines, which Marlborough reſolved to force. 
The French, conſiſting of near one hundred bat- 

talions, and one hundred and forty-ſix ſquadrons, 
were poſted behind their lines. The force of the 
allies was nearly equal, their army conſiſting of 


ninety- five battalions, and one hundred and fifty- 


nine ſquadrons. In order to divide the forces of 
the enemy, it was reſolved to make a falſe motion; 
and accordingly the army under M. d'Auverquerque 


decamped from Vignamont at five in the morning,. 


and marched towards Burdine on the other fide of 
the Mehaigne. At the ſame time the duke made a 
motion, as if he intended to ſupport Auverquerque, 


in attacking the lines near Meſſeline, that being 


the weakeſt part, This feint was attended with the 
defired ſucceſs : The French ſent off large detach- 
ments to thoſe parts where they expected the greateſt 
danger; and conſequently left thoſe parts, on which 
the duke had a real deſign, in a very weak condi- 
tion, Marlborough ſaw with pleaſure the French 
running into the ſnare he had prepared for them ; 


and the ſame night marched at the head of his 


army, which was joined by that of M, d'Auver- 
querque, his army having repaſſed the Mehaigne; 
and the combined army proceeded with all poſſible 
expedition to ſupport a detachment, ſent to attack 
the enemy's lines in the neighbourhood of Hey. 
liſnem. The 

carried into execution, that the enemy had not the 
| leaſt thought of it; eſpecially as this was the ſtrongeſt 
part of their lines, and therefore leſs ſuſpected than 
any other. 
very little oppoſition, but were afterwards attacked 


by twenty-four ſquadrons of Bavarian horſe, and 


twenty battalions. This occaſioned a ſharp action, 
but they / were ſoon defeated and put to flight, 
leaving their ſtandards, colours, and artillery be. 
hind them, The warquis d'Alegre, and the count 
de Horne, lieutenant-generals, were taken pri- 
ſoners, together with one major-general, two bri- 


the morning of the ſame day, the army marched 
to Eirlemont; the French, in the mean time, de- 
camping and breaking down their bridges with 
ſuch precipitation, as 10 leave near fifteen hundred 
men on this ſide, who were taken priſoners, toge- 
ther with a battalion of Montlue in Tirlemont. 
Nothing farther of moment happened in Flanders 
during the preſent campaign. The duke put his 
army into winter quarters; and after concerting 
the operations of the next campaign with the em- 
pre and the States-general, embarked for Eng- 
land, and on the thirtieth of December arrived at 
St, James's, | 
Nothing of any conſequence occurred during 
the campaign upon the Rhine, but the naval 
operations of the allies were conducted with equal 
ſpirit and ſucceſs, The moſt remarkable atchieve- 
ment was the reduction of Barcelona by the earl 


of Peterborough, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who, 


in the latter end of May, failed from St. Helen's 
with the Engliſh fleet, and on the twentieth of 
June landed at Liſbon, where they were reinforced 
by Sir John Leake, and the Dutch admiral Alle. 
monde, On the twenty-ſecond, they arrived in 
the bay of Barcelona; the troops diſembarked 
to the caſtward of the city, where they poſſeſſed 
themſclves of, a ſtrong camp, and were well re. 
ceived by the country people. On the twenty- 
eighth, king Charles land 
tions of an infivite multitude from the neighbour. 


ing towns and villages, who threw themſelves at 


his feet, exclaiming with tranſport, Long live 
the king,” The inhabitants of Barcelona were 


ſtrongly attached to the houſe of Auſtria, but were 
over-Awed wi a 
* 


garriſon of five thouſand men, 
he duke of Popoli, Velaſco, and 


commanded 


amidſt the acclama- 


The confederates paſſed the lines with 


gadier-generals, and ſeventy-four other officers. In | 


5 d ances r 
dered the attempt apparently hazardous a 
propoſed by the prince of Heſſe d'Armſtagi ng 

Who 


deſign was ſo ſecret, and ſo ſuddenly | 


Dutch, under the command of admiral Waſſenaer, 


| higheſt encomiums on her ſubjects, particularly the 


| and two Dutch 4 ja at Barcelona, to attend king 
y 


| Baltic fleet, homeward bound, with their convoy 
| of three ſhips of war, which were taken by the Dun- 


| after the death of Dubart. | 


n 


ſe of kin 


other officers, who had eſpouſed the cau 
Philip. Notwithſtanding. theſe circumſt 


ſerved in this expedition as a volunteer, and 
by the earl of Peterborough, and Sir 

Shovel. It was thought expedient t 
the caſtle of Montjuic, to effect which 
ſary preparations were made; and at fix cle 
in the evening a detachment of one thouſand 0 
was ordered to march by the way of Serria 15 8 
thouſand more followed at midnight to ſu a 
them if there ſhould be occaſion. The out. 0 k 
were carried by aſſault, but with the loſs of 4s 
gallant prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot through th 
head, and expired in a few moments, The carl 
then bombarded the fort; and a ſhell happenin 

to fall into the magazine of powder bley it up = | 
gether with the governor, and ſome of the princi 
pal officers; an accident which fo alarmed the gar. 
riſon, that they ſurrendered without further reliſ. 
ance. Poſſeſſed of this important poſt, the Engliſh 
general erected his batteries againſt the town and 
the bomb-ketches fired with ſuch expedition, that 
in a few days the governor capitulated, and on the 
fourth of October, Charles entered in triumph. Al 
the other places in Catalonia, except Roſeas, de. 
clared for him; ſo that the largeſt and richeſt pro. 
vince of Spain was conquered by an army ſcarce 
double in number to the garriſon of Barcelona, 
Charles wrote with his own hand a letter to queen 
Anne, containing a circumſtantial detail of his af. 
fairs, the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, and the 


approveg 
Cloudeſtey 
0 ſurprize 


carl of Peterborough. The ſeaſon of the year re. 
uiring the fleet to return home, king Charles re. 
olved to continue in Catalonia, for rhe encourage. 
ment of the people of that province, together with 
the earl of Peterborough, and the land forces, as 
well as all the marines that could be ſpared on 
board the fleet. Admiral Shovel failed for England 
leaving twenty-five ſail of Engliſh ſhips, com. 
manded by admiral Leake, and fifteen fail of 


to winter at Liſbon. He alſo. left four Engliſh 


Charles, The only misfortune which attended the 
arms of England this year, was the capture of the 


kirk ſquadron, under the command of the count de 
St, Paul, who was killed in the action. When an 
account of this event was communicated to the 
French King, he replied with a ſigh, Very wel}; 
I wiſh the ſhips were ſafe again in any Engliſh 

rt, provided the count could be reſtored to life,” 

his officer was reputed the beſt ſeaman in France 


The Engliſh became now wholly attentive to 
the election of members for a new parliament; 
and after a violent oppoſition, a majority of whig 
| was returned. The parliament meeting on the 
twenty-firſt of October, a warm conteſt aroſe about 
the choice of a ſpeaker. Mr. Bromley was propoſed 
by the tories, and Mr. John Smith by the whigs; 
the latter of whom was elected by a conſiderable 
ew 0 The queen, as uſual, made a ſpeech; 
and both houſes preſented addreſſes in the warmeſſ 
terms of duty and affection. On the ſixth of De- 
cember was held that famous debate in the houſe 
of lords, concerning the danger of the church. 
On that day the queen repaired to the houſe, in 
order to hear the debates. They were opened b) 
the earl of Rocheſter; and the reaſons he aſſigned 
in ſupport of his opinion, that the church was in 
danger, were, the ſecurity act in Scotland; the ab- 
ſence of the heir to the crown; and the parliament 


not paſſing the occaſional bill. He was mw 
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. Halifax, who aſſerted, that the ſecurity act 
5 merely of a political nature, was foreign to 
| be ſtical affairs, and unavoidably paſſed to 
i an immediate rebellion. He ſlighted the 
nd reaſon as trivial; and with reſpeck to the 
1 d obſerved, that the matter had been ſufficiently 
e and the houſe had given their opinion 
th already. The biſhop of London alledged, 
1 the church was in danger from the profane- 
wn irreligion, and licentiouſneſs of the times, 
= well as the pernicious tendency of ſeveral ſer- 
pots which had been lately preached, in which re- 
bellion was countenanced, and reſiſtance to the 
higher power encouraged. Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, 
anſwered him ; and affirmed, that extraordinary care 
had been taken of late in promoting religion, erect. 
ing ſchools for the inſtruction of youth, and giving 
| away books to excite plety ; in which uſeful works, 
done thouſand two hundred pounds had been ex- 
pended the laſt year. The archbiſhop of York de- 
clared, that he apprehended danger from the in- 
creaſe of Diſſenters, particularly from the many 
academics they had erected ; to which lord Wharton 
anſwered, by complaining of the ſchools and ſemi- 
narics held by nonjurors. The biſhop of Ely com- 
lained of the heat and violence in the univerſities. 
The biſhop of Lichfield  alledged the abuſive lan- 
guage uſed againſt the biſhops. The biſhop of 


Bath and Wells the invidious terms of high church 


and low church. Lord Somers cloſed the debates 
by a healing ſpeech.” The queſtion, whether the 
church was in danger? being put, it was carried 
in the negative by a great majority, The houſe 
then reſolved, © That the church of England, as 
by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from immi- 
nent danger by king William III. of glorious me- 
mory, is now, by God's blefling, under the au- 
ſpicious reign of her majeſty, in a moſt fafe and 
flouriſhing condition; and that whoever went about 
to inſinuate to the contrary, was an enemy to the 
queen, the church, and the kingdom.” This vote 
being communicated to the commons, 'and their 
concurrence deſired therein, it was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of forty voices; where- 
upon both houſes joined in addreſſes to the queen, 
exhibiting the ſaid reſolution, and defiring her ma- 
jeſty to make it public; and a proclamation was 
publiſhed to this intent. | 
A. D. 1506. At this time the credit of the 
700. duke of Marlborough was very high; 
| for the emperor having propoſed a loan of five 
hundred thouſand pounds on a branch of his reve- 
nues in Sileſia, the whole ſum, by the intereſt of 


| the duke, was immediately ſubſcribed by the 


| merchants of London. Indeed, at this juncture, 
| Public credit was in great repute; the kingdom 
| Vas bleſſed with plenty; the forces were well paid, 
| notwithſtanding the great quantity of coin exported 

for the maintenance of the war, the paper cur- 
rency ſupplying the deficiency ſo well, that few 
| Murmurs were heard in the kingdom. All the 

funds being eſtabliſhed, her majeſty came to thè 
houſe of peers on the nineteenth of March, and 


after giving the royal aſſent to ſuch bills as were 


ready, ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes ; after 
| Which the parliament was prorogued till the firſt of 
| "ay following. On the fixtecnth, commiſſioners 
| *Ppointed for forming a union of England and 
W ><otland, met at the Cockpit, and their commiſſions 

ng opened and read by their reſpective ſecre- 
Pd namely, Mr, George Doddington for the 
="gliſh, and Sir David Nairn for the Scots, and 
ny ſpeeches delivered by the lord-keeper 
H England, and the lord-chanceltor of Scotland, 

das agreed, that copies of the ſeveral commiſſions 
: _ be prepared and ſigned by the ſecretaries, 
ad interchanged; after which the commiſſioners 


| Wy a, to the twenty-ſecond of April, on which 
St | 


. 


| 


—̃ 


— 


| 


g 
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day they again aſſembled, and the lord-keeper, in 
the names of the lords-commiſſioners for England, 


delivered to the board four preliminary articles, the 


ſubſtance of which was as follows: 
poſals made by either ſide ſhould be in writing; 

and every point, when agreed, reduced into writing; 
that no point, though agreed upon, ſhould be Me | 
ligatory, till all matters ſhould be adjuſted in ſuch 
a manner as would be proper to be laid before the 
queen, and the parliament of each nation, for their 
approbation; that a committee ſhould be appointed 
from each commiſſion, to reviſe the minutes which 

might paſs, before they ſhould be inſerted in the 
books by the reſpeCtive ſecretaries; and, that all 
the proceedings during the treaty ſhould be kept 
ſecret. A fœderal union was propoſed by the Scots, 
in the nature of that ſubſiſting between the Dutch 
united provinces, or the cantons of Switzerland; 
but the Engliſh would hear of nothing leſs than an 
incorporating union, ſo as effectually to take from 


that all pro- 


any future Scotiſh parliament, the power of repeal. . 


ing the articles of this treaty ; and, on the twenty. 
fourth of April, the lord-keeper of England pro- 


| poſed, © That the two kingdoms of England and 


Scotland ſhould be for ever iinited into one nation, 
by the name of Great-Britain ; that it ſhould be 
repreſented by one and the ſame parliament ; and 
that the ſucceſſion to this monarchy, in failure of 
heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould be ſubje& to 
the limitations mentioned in an act of parliament 
made in England in the twelfth and thirteenth 
years of the reign of the late king William III. 
entitled, An act for the farther limitation of the 
crown,” &c. | WY 
Theſe preliminaries were agreed to by the com- 
miſſioners for Scotland, with this proviſo only, 
« That all the ſubjects of the united kingdom of 
Great-Britain, ſhould have full freedom and inter- 
courſe of trade and navigation, to or from any part 
or place within the ſaid united kingdoms, and plan- 
tations thereunto belonging, and that there may 
be a communication of all other privileges and 
advantages which do or may belong to the ſubjects 
of either kingdom.“ To this the commiſſioners of - 
England acquieſced, under ſuch terms as, in the 
further progreſs of this treaty, ſhould be found for 
the common advantage of both kingdoms. Theſe 
general preliminaries being agreed upon, the com- 
miſſioners proceeded to particulars ; and'at length 
articles were ratified by both parliaments, though 
not without great oppoſition on the part of that of 
Scotland. This celebrated treaty imported, that 
England and Scotland ſhould, from the firſt of 
May one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, be 
united into one kingdom, by the name of Great- 


| Britain; that the ſucceſſion ſhould be veſted in the 


princeſs Sophia and her heirs; that all papiſts, or 
perſons that marry papiſts, ſhould be for ever ex- 
cluded from inheriting the crown ; that the united 
kingdom ſhould be repreſented by one parliament ; 
that all ſubjects of Great- Britain ſhould enjoy a 
communication of rights, and all advantages, and 
be under the ſame reſtrictions and regulations; 
that Scotland ſhould be exempt from the tempo-. . 
rary duties on ſome commodities ; that the ſum of 
three hundred ninety-eight thouſand and eighty.. 
five pounds ten ſhillings, ſhould be granted to the 
Scots as an equivalent for ſuch part of the cuſtoms 
and exciſe, charged upon that kingdom in conſe. 
quence of the union, as ſhould be applicable to 
the payment of the debts of England, according to 
the proportion which the cuſtoms and exciſe of 
Scotland bore to thoſe of England ; that as the 
revenue of Scotland might increaſe, a further equi- 
valent ſhould be allowed for fuch proportion of the 
ſaid increaſe, as ſhould be applicable to the pays 
ment of the debts of England that the ſum to be 
paid at preſent, as well as the money ariſing from 
„%%% 4» | the 
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| the future equivalents, ſhould be employed in re- 


ducing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and 
value of the Engliſh coin: in paying off the capital 
ſtock and intereſt due to the proprietors of the 
African company, which ſhould be immediately 
diſſolved ; in diſcharging all the public debts of 
the kingdom of Scotland ; and in promoting ma- 
nufactures and fiſheries, under the direction of 
commiſſioners appointed by her majeſty, and ac- 


countable to the parliament of Great Britain; that 


the laws concerning public right, policy, and civil 

overnment, ſhbuld be the ſame throughout the 
Kin dom; but that no alteration ſhould be made 
in laws which referred to private property, except 
for evident utility of the ſubjects within Scotland; 
that the court of ſeſſion, and all courts of judica- 


ture in Scotland, ſhould remain as then conſtituted | 


by the laws of that kingdom, with the ſame autho- 
rity and privileges as before the union, ſubject how- 
ever to ſuch regulations as ſhould be made by the 
parliament of Great Britain; that the rights and 
privileges of the royal boroughs of Scotland, 
ſhould remain entire after the union; that Scot- 
land ſhould be repreſented in the parliament of 
Great Britain by ſixteen peers, and forty-five com- 
moners, to be elected in ſuch a manner as fhould 
be ſettled by the preſent parliament of Scotland; 


that all the peers in Scotland, and the ſucceſſors to 


their honours and dignities, ſhould, from and after 
the union, be peers of Great Britain, and ſhould 
have rank and precedency immediately after the 
Engliſh peers of the like orders and degrees, who 
might he created after the union ; that they ſhould 
be tried as peers of Great Britain, and enjoy all the 
privileges of peers, as fully as enjoyed by the peers 
of England, except the right and privilege of 
ſitting in the houſe of lords, and particularly the 
right of ſitting on the trials of peers ; that the 
crown, ſceptre, and ſword of ſtate, the records of 
parliament, and all other records, rolls, and re- 
giſters whatſoever, ſhould remain as they were 
within that part of the united kingdoms called 
Scotland ; and that all laws'and ſtatutes in either 
kingdom, ſo far as they might be inconſiſtent with 
the terms of theſe articles, ſhould ceaſe, and be 
declared void by the reſpective parliaments of 
the two kingdoms. Such was the ſubſtance. of 
that famous treaty which was ſoon after concluded, 


and which under the ſame monarchy happily unit- 


ed the different parts of this iſland. 

Towards the latter end of April the duke of 
Marlborough repaired to Holland, and having con- 
ferred with the States-general, aſſembled the allied 
army, which amounted to ſeventy-four battalions of 
foot, and a hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons of 
horſe and dragoons, well ſupplied with artillery and 
pontoons. The court of France being informed 
that the Daniſh and Pruſſian troops had not yet 
joined the confederates, ordered the elector of Ba- 
varia, and the marſhal de Villeroy, to attack them 
before the junction might be effeted. In pur. 
ſuance of this order, they poſted themſelves at 
Tirelemont, being much ſuperior in number to the 
allied army. About the beginning of May, the 


duke gf Bavaria, and the marſhal Villars decamped, 


and paſſing the Dyle, marched directly towards the 
confederate army. The duke of Marlborough was 
ſeldom ſurprized for want of intelligence; and no 
ſooner was he informed of this movement, than he 
diſpatched an expreſs to the Dutch troops to join 
him, who arrived within a league of his camp. 
On Whitſunday, about four in the morning, the 


duke of Marlborough advanced with the army in | 


eight columns towards the village of Ramillies, 
he being by this time joined by the Danes. The 
next day, the French general perceiving the allics 
ſo near, took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, with the 
village of Ramillies nearly in the center. The 


3 e 


| confederate army was poſted near Folbz, wi 
' morals in their front, and their left drawn up 
the village of Franqueine upon the M 


which the duke of Marlborough perceiving, ſuf. 


rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, in order that 


remeunting, a cannon ball carried off the head of 


while he held his ſtirrup. The duke now ordered 
lioutenant-general Schultz to attack the village of 


| mainder began to retreat in good order, under 


The elector of Bavaria, and the marſhal de Ville- 


| The confederates took the enemy's baggage and 


the moſt finiſhed fortification in the Low Countries; 


— 


th a 


near 


where the duke alſo placed the Daniſh boerse $5 


ſeeing the ſtreſs of the action would lay the 

The confederate army being drawn up in order by 
battle, about three in the afternoon, four batt 
lions of the left wing began the attack againſt the a 
enemy's brigade of foot, which they drove fro f 
their poſt on the Mehaigne; while Monſieur 
d'Auverquerque charged with the horſe of that 
wing. The ſucceſs was for ſome time doubtfy}. 


tained them with the body of reſerve, and ſome 
ſquadrons drawn from the right. The duke then 


they might renew the charge, when his horſe 
falling, he was ſurrounded by the enemy, and muſt 
have been killed or made priſoner, had not a body 
of infantry came ſeaſonably to his relief. On his 


colonel Brienfield, his gentleman of the horſe, 


Ramillies with twelve battalions of foot, and twenty 
pieces of cannon; while veldt-marſhal Oyerkirk 
on the left, ordered colonel Wertnuller, with four 
battalions, and two pieces of cannon, to diſlodge 
the enemy's infantry from the hedges of the village 
of Franqueine ; both which orders were ſucceſsfully 
executed, By this time the right of the enemy's 
horſe being entirely defeated, the Dutch and Daniſh 
horſe of the left wing of the allied army fell upon 
the right of the enemy's infantry, and cut in pieces 
no leſs than twenty battalions, making themſelves 
maſters of their colours and cannon. The re- 


cover of the cavalry of their left wing ; but the 
Engliſh horſe having croſſed the rivulet which di- 
vided them from the enemy, fell upon them with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they abandoned their foot, 
and were terribly ſlaughtered in the village of An- 
derkirk. The French king's own regiment begged 
for quarter, and delivered up their arms and colours 
to the victors. The French now gave way on all 
ſides, their cavalry flying three different ways; but 
were fo cloſely purſued, that very few eſcaped. 


roy, ſaved themſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. 
Several waggons belonging to the enemy's van- 
guard breaking down in a narrow pals, obſtructed 
the way ſo much that the baggage and artillery 
could not proceed; nor could their troops defile in 
order. The victorious horſe being informed of 
this accident, preſſed on them with ſuch rapidity, 
that great numbers threw down their arms and ſub- 
mitted. The purſuit was continued five Jeagues 
from the field of battle, and laſted till two in the 
morning. Never was a victory more complete, 


artillery, a very few pieces excepted ; about one 
hundred and twenty colours and ſtandards, fix 
hundred officers, ſix thouſand private ſoldiers, and 
about eight thouſand were killed or wounded. 
Among the ſlain, were prince Maximilian and prince 
Montbaſon. The loſt of the allies did not exceed 
three thouſand men, including prince Lewis 0 
Heſſe and M. Bentinck, who were both ſlain 
during the action. This victory was attended with 
the immediate conqueſt of almoſt all the Span! 
Netherlands; the cities of Louvaine, Mechlin, 
Brufſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmitted 
without reſiſtance, and acknowledged king Charles. 
Oſtend, though it had a ſtrong parriſon, ſurren- 
dered after a ſiege of ten days. enin, eſteem 


and though garriſoned by ſix thouſand men, ſub- 


mitted to the ſame fate, The garriſon of . 
| ; SG mon 
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wands ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war; and 


Aeth on the ſame' conditions ſubmitted. | 
About the ſame time Barcelona was blocked up 
by the French fleet under the count of Toulouſe, 


ile Philip beſieged it by land. The inhabitants, 


animated by the preſence of king Charles, made a 
vigorous defence; but were ſo. hard preſſed, that 
he was in danger of falling into the enemy's hands; 
but Sir John Leake ſailing to his relief, the French 
admiral no ſooner received intelligence of his ap- 
roach, than he retired with precipitation ; and the 
earl of Peterborough arriving with a body of troops, 
Philip abandoned the ſiege, and retired in great 
diſorder, leaving behind his tents, with the ſick 
and - wounded. On the fide of Portugal, the ear] 
of Galloway, with an army of twenty thouſand 
men, undertook the ſiege of Alcantara; and in 
three days the garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand 
men, were made priſoners of war. He afterwards 
took ſeveral other places, and advanced even to 
Madrid, which ſubmitting to king Charles, he was 
proclaimed there. But that prince loitering away 
his time in Barcelona, his competitor recovered his 
ſpirits ; and his army, under the duke of Berwick, 
received ſuch reinforcements as enabled him to re- 
turn to Madrid, upon which the allies were obliged 
to retire. from that city with as much haſte as they 
had entered it. | | X 
The allies in Italy were as ſucceſsful as thoſe in 
Flanders. The duke of Savoy had been reduced 
to the utmoſt extremity, and Turin, his capital, 
had been beſieged by the French. The city was 
reduced to great diſtreſs; moſt of the ammunition 
being ſpent, and the French having made a lodg- 
ment on the counterſcarp. In this dangerous ſitua- 
tion, the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene ſaw 
\ themſelves under a neceſſity of marching imme. 
diately to the defence of the place. Accordingly 
they paſſed the Doria on the ſixth of September, 
and encamped on its banks. The next morning at 
break of day, the army moved towards the enemy, 
Never perhaps was. a bolder march than the allied 
army made on this occaſion; having a continual 
fire to ſuſtain from forty pieces of cannon, which 


the enemy had pointed to gall them. The duke of | 


Orleans perceiving that all their efforts were not 
ſuſicient to ſtop the intrepidity with which the duke 
and the prince marched towards him, propoſed to 
quit the intrenchments, and give them battle. He 


was joined in this propoſal by the greater part of | 


the general officers in the French army: but marſhal 
Marſin producing a written order from Lewis, which 


leſt every thing to his deciſion in caſe of an action; 


and giving his opinion to remain in the lines, the 
duke of Orleans was forced to acquieſce, When 
the confederate army came within half cannon ſhot 
of the French line, they drew up. in order of battle, 
and began the attack with their artillery. On this 
the whole army moved in a moment; the infantry 
marched up with their muſkets to the foot-of the 


intrenchments; and prince Eugene putting himſelf | 


at the head of the left wing, began the charge, 
Which was made with ſuch aſtoniſhing vigour and 

wity, that in leſs than two hours he carried the 
enemy's line. The ſame was done by the duke of 

voy in the center and on the right; ſo that by 
noon the allies were maſters of the French camp, 
and the defeat of the army was become general. 

e duke of Orleans behaved with great preſence 
of mind, and received ſeveral wounds in the action. 
b arſhal Marſin was taken priſoner, after having 
8 thigh ſhattered by a cannon ball, and died in a 
ew hours after the amputation. The French 
2 in the action near ſeven thouſand men, beſides 
fee hundred officers, and about eight thouſand 
Private men taken priſoners; two hundred and fifty 
paces of cannon, one hundred and eight mortars, 


den thouſand eight hundred bombs, thirty-two 
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balls, four thouſand cheſts of muſket balls, eighty- 


fix barrels of gunpowder, all their tents and baggage, 


five thouſand beaſts of burden, ten thouſand horſes 
belonging to thirteen regiments of dragoons, and 


the mules of the commiſſary, all fell into the hands 


of the victors. The mules were fo richly laden, 


that this part only of the booty was valued at near 


one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. 
The loſs of the confederates did not amount to 
three thouſand men, killed, wounded, or diſabled 


in the attack, excluſive of two thouſand of the | 


garriſon of Turin, who during the courſe of the ſiege 
had fallen. | | 

It is here neceſſary to record an action, which 
muſt appear the more extraordinary, and entitle the 
author of it to the greater praiſe, as his birth and 
education were but mean, and conſequently not cal- 
culated to produce thoſe ambitious views, to which 
ſo many daring and heroic actions owe their origin. 
During the above ſiege, the enemy had broke into 


one of the largeſt ſubterraneous galleries belonging 


to the citadel, and the French engineer was 're- 
warded with two hundred Louis d'ors for making 
the diſcovery, The French now concluded they 


| ſhould make their way into the citadel by means of 


this ſecret paſſage, and accordingly poſted two hun- 
dred grenadiers there. One Micha, a Piedmonteſe 
peaſant, who ſerved as a pioneer, and who, by his 


good natural parts and long practice, had acquired 
ſuch a ſkill in his profeſſion as to be made a cor- 


poral of that corps, was then working near the ſpot 
with about twenty men, in order to complete a 


| mine; but hearing the French buſy over his head 


in ſecuring their poſt in the gallery, he immediately 


perceived that his work was become uſeleſs, and that 


the enemy was poſſeſſed of a poſt that would be of 


infinite advantage to them: at the ſame time he 


was convinced, that it would coſt him his life: to 


prevent them, his mine having no ſauciſſon, by 


which he might ſpring it with leſs danger. There 


was, however, no time for deliberation, and he in- 


ſtantly formed a ſcheme that would have done ho- 
nour to the greateſt hero. He ordered his com- 
panions to withdraw out of the mine, and to fire 
a muſket as a ſignal when they reached a place of 
ſafety ; at the ſame time requeſting them to ac- 
quaint the duke, his maſter, that Micha implored 
aſſiſtance for his wife and children, His com- 


panions immediately retired; and on this intrepid 
ploneer's 1 their ſignal, he ſet fire to the 


mine, and thus ſacrificed his own life to the ſervice 
of his country. The two hundred French grenadiers 
were blown up into the air, and the ſecret paſſage, 


on which the enemy had placed ſuch flattering 


hopes, was totally obliterated. His | companions 
faithfully delivered his meſſage to the duke, who not 
only provided for his widow and children, but ſet- 
tled a perpetual annuity of fix hundred livres a year 
upon the deſcendants of this valuable man. 

Now the duke of Savoy entered his capital in 


| triumph; and the duke of Orleans retired into Dau- 
| phiny, having found it impoſſible to procure ſub- 


ſiſtence for his troops. bg} Age ee 

At this time Lewis was humbled to ſuch a degree 
as might have excited even the compaſſion of his 
enemies. He employed the elector of Bavaria to 
write letters in his name to the duke of Marl- 
borough, and the deputies of the States General, 
containing propoſals for opening a congreſs, He 


had already tampered with the Dutch, in a me- 


morial, preſented by the marquis d' Alegre. He 
offered to cede either Spain and the Weſt Indies, or 


Milan, Naples and Sicily to king Charles, to give 


up a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands, and 
to indemnify the duke of Savoy. for the ravages 
which had been committed in his dominions. The 
powers that formed the confederacy were fired 5 
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thouſand hand grenades, forty-eight thouſand cannon 
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the ambition of making conqueſts; and England 


in particular thought herſelf entitled to an indem- 
nification for the immenſe ſums ſhe had expended. 

Animated by theſe concurring conſiderations, queen 
Anne and the States General rejected the offers of 


France, declaring they would not enter into any 


negociations for a peace, but in concert with their 


allies. The parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 
| ſecond of December, where her majcſty opened the 


ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, Both houſes. 


preſented an addreſs to the queen for her gracious 


ſpeech, and congratulated her on the glorious ſuc- | 
ceſs obtained by the duke of Marlborough ; voting 


at the ſame time an addreſs of thanks to that gene- 


ral, for his many eminent ſervices to her majeſty, | 


and the kingdom, They then immediately granted 
the ſupplies for the enſuing year, beſides which 
they voted ſupplies for the equivalent granted by 
England to the Scots, purſuant to the treaty of 
union. 55% · ts 

On the twenty- eighth day of January 


A. P. 1707. ner majeſty went to the houſe of lords 


and paſſed ſeveral public and private acts, and then | 


made a ſpeech, acquainting them, -that the union 
being pertected by the parliament of Scotland, ſhe 
had ordered the ſame to. be laid before them, for 
their concurrence in it. She 
Scotland being to have an equivalent for what that 
kingdom is obliged to contribute towards the debts 
of England: ſhe defired them to make proviſions 
for the payment thereof. In the houſe of lords, 
previous to the entering upon conſideration of the 
articles of the union, a bill was ordered to be 


brought in for the ſecurity of the church of England; 


an act for the ſecuring Preſbytery in Scotland, || public, and integrity in his 


aſſed there before the articles of the | 


having 


union. The purport was, that the act of unifor- 


mity ſhould be in force for ever; that every king 
or queen hercaſter, at their coronation, ſhould take | | 

to preſerve the ſettlement of the church, || recited, the carl of Galloway loſt the battle of Al. 
and the doctrine and diſcipline thereof; and that | 


an oath to 


this act ſhould be held a fundamental and eſſential 
part of the union of the two Kingdoms, and their 
mutual tranquillity, 


The ſiege of Toulon was now the grand deſign | 


of the allies, for which every thing elſe was neglected, 


except Naples. The latter end of June the duke | 


of Savoy, and prince Eugene, began their march 


thither, with an army of between forty and fifty 


thouſand men; Sir Cloudefley Shovel, with the 
combined fleet and. tranſports, having taken on 
board their heavy cannon, with the proviſions and 
ammunition neceſſary for the undertaking, On the 
eleventh of July the army paſſed the Var, with very 
little oppoſition; here the duke of Savoy made 
a halt to refreſh his troops, and in order to be 
joined by his cavalry, which was not yet arrived; 
and to this delay the miſcarriage of that enterprize 
has been attributed; for the intention of the. allics 
to beſiege Toulon being now no longer doubted, 
the enemy drew their troops thither from all parts; 
and not only repaired and augmented the fortifica- 
tions of the town, but perfectly covered it by a for- 
"tified camp, in which they had no leſs than forty 
battalions. The confederate army being arrived be- 
fore the place, prince Eugene obſerved the diſpo- 
ſition of the enemy ; and finding he muſt fight an 
army intrenched in the outworks, and on the heights 
that ſurrounded the place, and which were fur. 
niſhed with an infinite number of guns, was for re- 
treating forthwith, But the duke of Savoy was 
paſiive in his opinion for carrying on the enter- 
prize, and accordingly the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
were made for attacking the hill of St. Catharine, 
which the enemy had fortified; and in this firſt at- 
tempt the allies were. ſucceſsful. They alſo at- 
tacked and carried two ſmall forts near the harbour; 
but by the ſixteenth of Auguſt the enemy's forces 


5 


She alſo intimated, that 


During the ſummer, whil 
| Proſper in every quarter, fortune ſeemed to favour 


| againſt a much ſuperior force. Marſhal Villars 


be upon their guard againſt thoſe who endeavoured 


n 


were ſo increaſed, that they ventured to attack thei 
camp, and recovered the hill of St. Catharine 7 
length the duke of Savoy, being convinced of - 
impoſſibility of taking Toulon; and receiving ; 4 
telligence that the enemy had now ſixty battalion 
in their intrenchments, beſides a numerous cavalr i 
agreed to deſiſt from the enterprize. However by 
way of retaliation for the ruin of his capital city of 
Turin, he gave directions for the bombarding of 
Toulon both by ſea and land; and both himſelt and 
prince Eugene advariced to an eminence to behold 
the dreadful conflagration. 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with fiftcen fail of men of 
war, ſet ſail for England; and on the twenty-firſt of 
October arrived in ſoundings; but by miſtake ſteer. 
ing a wrong courſe, his own ſhip, the Aſſociation: 
ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, wherein periſhed 
himſelf and every foul on board. Such alſo was 
the unhappy fate of the Eagle and Romney, The 
Firebrand was daſhed in pieces on the rocks, but 
the captain and twenty-four of his men ſaved them. 
ſelves in his boat ; the Phoenix ran aground, but the 
crew ſaved themſelves, Sir George Byng, in the 
Royal Anne, by ſkilful ſteerage changed her courſe 
in a moment, and ſaved the ſhip when in the mot 
imminent danger of ſtriking. The admiral's body 
being caſt a-thore was taken up by ſome countty 
people, ſtripped, and afterwards buried in the ſands; 
but, upon enquiry, was found and brought into Ply. 
mouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, 
and interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where her ma. 
jeſty erected a monument for him at her own ex. 
pence. Sir Cloudefley was born of obſcure parentage 
in the county of Suffolk, but by his aſſiduity in his 
private capacity, ac= 
quired no little renown. | 


. 


e the allies ſeemed to 
the enemy; for beſides the miſcarriages already 
manza in Spain, in which he too haſtily engaged 


made himſelf maſter of the German lines at Biehl 
and Stolhoffen, and would have proceeded farther, 
had not the elector of Hanover, with the Imperial 
| forces, ſtopped his progreſs. In the Netherlands, 
the duke of Marlborough was unable to bring the 
French, under the duke of Vendome, to an engage- 
ment, and both ſides only preſerved what they had 
in poſſeſſion at the campaign's commencement. 
The firſt parliament of Great Britain aſſembled 
| at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-third day of Octo- 
ber, when the queen, in a ſpecch to both houſes, 
| mitigated the miſcarriages in Provence and Spain, 
| repreſenting the neceſſity of making further effort 
againſt the common enemy; and exhorting them to 


| to ſow jealoufies in the commonwealth. The com- 
| mons, in their addreſs, expreſſed their continuance 
| of their former zeal and devotion towards her ma- 
jeſty's government; but in the houſe of lords, the 
earl of Wharton expatiated upon the ſcarcity of 
money, the decay of trade, and the miſmanagement 
| of the navy. He was ſeconded by the lord Somers, 
and all the leaders of the tory party, who N 

that previous to every meaſure, they ſhoul conſider 
the ſtate of the nation. The deſign of Wharton 
and Somers was to raiſe the earl of Orford once 
more to the head of the admiralty; and the folie“ 
who did not perceive their drift, hoped in the 
courſe of the enquiry to fix the blame of all miſ- 
management upon the whig miniſters. A day be. 
ing fixed for this examination, the houſe received 1 
petition from the ſheriffs and merchants of 2 
don, complaining of great loſſes by ſea, for want © 
cruizers and convoys; and theſe complaints wet 
proved by witneſſes. The commons made ſome 


rogreſs in an enquiry of the ſame nature, an 
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bill f ( ing the trade J his admiral to venture out of the harbour: Sir 
of the kingdom; and at the ſame time cheerfully | core Bag being informed that the French- had 
| | 


* Te ee 


lies far the ſervice of the enſuing 


th | nſuing || left Dunkirk, immediately failed in purſuit of th 
ganted e, ally. refolyed, that there ſhob1d be bur || and ar the ſame fime'the forces were. embarked at 
year 1157 council in the kingdom of Great Britain, Oſtend, and contoyed to England by -admiral 
oy: he militia of Scotland ſhould be put on the | Baker. Theſe forces, together with ſeveral regiments 
ne ſooting with that of England; that the powers J of horſe, marched for Scotland with all expedition. | = 
19 e juſtices of the peace ſhould be the fame J In the mean time Sir George Byng had, by his = 
0 | ho ty J Vigilance, rendered theſe prècautions unneceſſary, _ | 
arriving at the Frith of Edinburgh almoſt as ſoon 1 
| as the enemy, whereupon they took the advantage 
of a land-breeze Which ſprung up in the night, and 
"ecurns made in the ſame manner as practiſed in g bore away with all'the'fail they could poſſibly carry. 
England. When the queen paſſed theſe bills, ſhe. |] As ſoon as the day appeared the combined fleet 
ommendedd an augmentakion in the aids and JJ gave chace, but were out-ſailed, and, except the 
milares granted to the king of Spain and the || Saliſbury, a man of war, formerly taken from the 
Juke of Savoy. At the ſame time, William Gregg, | Engliſh, all the French ſhips eſcaped, and got back 
ce tk in Mr. ſecretary Harley's office, was com- to Dunkirk in a moſt ſhattered condition. Lord 
miued to Newgate for high-treaſon, in correſpond- ] Clermont, lord Griffin, Mr. Middleton a lieutenant 
ing with the enemy, and on the ninetcentn_of ] general, his aid-de-camp, a colonel, two lieutenant 
January, he was brougbt to his trial at the Old J colonels, five captains, and two lieutenants, Freneh 


A 
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its twice a year, an 

i Scotland, ſhould go circuits twict ear, ANC 
17 e writs for electing Scottiſh members to ſerve 
1 the houſe of commons, ſhould be directed, and 


4 


deen the whole iland; that the lords juſticiary 


Bailey, and confeſſed the indictments. It was ſup- I officers; fiftcen' Triſh officers, five companies of 
poſed by many, that the ſecretary would have been ||. French infantry, two hundred and fifcy ſeamen, and 
ſound to 08 had a ſhare in that correſpondence, I all the officers of the ſhip were taken priſoners in 
but Gregg, with his laſt breath, honourably acquitted || the Saliſpury. The lords Griffin and Clermont; with 
him. JV 3 || moſt of the other principal perſons, were ſent up to 
Towards the latter end of January, || London, and committed to the Tower; as were alſo 
A. D. 1708. his royal highneſs, the lord high || the duke of Hamilton, lord Belhaven, and ſeverab of 
admiral, thought fit to make theſe ſeveral promo- the Scottiſh hobility and gentry, on ſuſpicion of car. 
| tions of ſea ;: Hay Sir John Leake was nominat- xying on a corteſpotidence' with the court of St. Ger- 
ed admiral of the white ſquadron, and admiral in I mains; but moſt of the latter were ſoon after ad- 
| chief of her majeſty's fleet; Sir George Byng ad- || mitted to bail. On the firſt of April, the queen went 
miral of the blue; Sir John Norris, vice-admital of || to the houſe and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills; 
the white; Sir John, Jennings, vice-admiral'of the after Which ſſie prorogued the parliament; and on 
red; lord Durſſey, vice. admiral of the blue; Sir || "the fifteenth diſſolyed it by proclamation. At the 
Edward Whitaker, rear-admiral of the red; and I ſame time new writs were ifſued for calling another, 
John Baker, Eſq, rear-admiral of the white. Mr. ||| and a proclamation was publiſhed, commanding all 
Harley reſigned his office of ſecretary of ſtate, and J the peers of North Britain to meet on the ſeven- 
was ſucceded by the right honourable. Henry Boyle, 1] teenth of June, at Holyrood-houſe, in Edinburgh, 
| chancellor of the exchequer: Sit Thomas Manſell, in order to elect fixteen peers, purſuant to the 
| comptroller of the houſhold; Sir Simon Harcourt, twenty. ſecond article of the treaty of union, to re- 


| attorney-general,, and Mr. St. John, ſecretaty off || preſent them it tile enſuing Britiſh parliament.” 
war, allo. reſigned their places. About this time || As it was agreed on at the Hague, that prince 


| Lewis nen ing revenge for the invaſion of his || Eugene, and the Duke of Marlborough ſhould 
kingdom, an het ing a place of ſuch conſequence; || unite their forces, and act jointly in the Low 
| to him as that, o 


Toulon, determined to retaliate JJ Countries, apts this campaign; they took the 
the injury, ang.,conyince, others of the diſtraRtion, 
which an inroad produces. He was Invited to 


: 


| make the experiment by the general diſcontent of 


| field in the middle of May, and marched to the 
157 5 rendezvous, having left no other troops at 
1 hent, and Bruges, than the county militia. Theſe 
the Scots, occaſioned by the union ; and which gave |f places on the appearance of a detachment of French 
the pretended prince of Wales reaſon to believe he || troops, ſurrendered to them without oppoſition. 
| ſhould, not he an unwelcome gueſt in that kingdom. {| The enemy advanced as far as Dutch Flanders, and 
| . Lewis determined. not to, omit, ſo fair an opportu- || laid the whole country under contribution. The 
nity, and it was accordingly reſolved to offer the |} dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the chevaliet de 
chevalier de St. George very powerful aſſiſtance if I St. George, who this year took the field with the duke 
he would undertake to ake England the ſeat of war, || of Vendome, finding their ſtrength ſo much ſuperior 
Ibis offer being , readily embraced, a fleet of men || to the confederates, reſolved: upon the ſiege of 
of war ang tr n{ports was ex editioully fitted out at || Oudenarde, and accordingly inveſted that place on 
d | q and forces, with many I the ninth of July, which occaſioned a battle two 


—— 
1 


«Dunkirk, and ten t fan | . 
| | officers, à great quantity gf ammunition, attillery, | days after. Marlborough, being apprized of the 
|. and arms, were, embarked. Major general Cado- enemies deſign, was immediately in motion, and 
gan, her majeſty s envoy in Holland, gave im [| marched with amazing expedition to the relief of 
mediate notice of thoſe preparations ; and then || that place. He had been joined by the elector of 
went to rufſels, and concerted matters in ſuch a I Hanover in marching towards the Moſelle. At 
manner with M. d Auyerquefque, that ten bat. J the 1 of the confederates, the French raiſed 
ballons of the Engliſh forces in. Flanders were 1551 the fiege, and paſſed the Scheld at Gavre; which 
Wy drawn..down to. the coaſt, ready to the r and being determined to bring 
lent to 9180 At the ſame time the Engliſh || them to a battle, detached general Cadogan in the 
_ Amiralty uſed ſuch diligence in fitting out a fleet, [| night with ſixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons, 
that three and twenty fail of men of war, under the II to take poſt on the other fide the Scheld, near 
command. of Sir, George Byng, and the lord Durſley, || Oudenarde, and to lay bridges neceſſary for the 
| ippeared before, Dunkick on the twenty-ſeventh of [| paſſage of the reſt of the army, which began to 
A 'uary, when the enemy thought it impoſſible II march about 5 0 in the morning, and proceeded 
| 1 gland to have any fleet at ſea. On the ninth J with ſuch expedition, that by two in the afternoon 
"March the pretender arrived at Dunkirk : but J] the horſe had reached the bridges, and ſqon after 
| tet of the Engliſh fleet induced the French [| the Whele army began to pals ; but the enemy per- 
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* miral M. Fourbin, to ſe q to court for freſh in- || ceiving the deſign of the allies, ſtruck off to the 
OUR... But Lewis ſent peremptary orders to If right towards "Ghent, General Cadogan, however, 
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Tux NEW any COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. —— 


* we; r ene . 


fell upon ſeven battalions of foot, which the enemy 
had thrown into the hedges, and into the village of 
Heynim ; and being afterwards. reinforced by the | 


faot, the attack was made with ſo much vigour and 
ſucceſs, that the enemy was ſoon driven out of che 
village, and being cloſely purſued, a whole brigade 
threw down their arms and ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners, . The event of this ſkirmiſh! convinced 


—— 


8 


the duke of Burgundy that it would be impoſſible 


to avoid a battle: he therefore endeavoured to diſ- 


through which they were marching, in order to 
bring them into the plain, where they might be 


. engage his troops from the hollow ways and defiles, 


properly formed; but the confederate enerals were 


too well acquainted with the art of war to give 


them time to effect this purpoſe. The allied army 


was immediately formed, and advanced in order of 


battle to the charge. Hereupon the enemy faced 
about and formed, but in great diſorder. The 
battle began about three in the afternoon, but could 
not be deemed a general engagement till ſeven in 
the evening, when the action became very furious 
and doubtful on both ſides, for the French being 


continually reinforced, they continued the fight 


with great vigour and reſolution for ſome time; at 
length the confederates drove the enemy from one 
poſt to another, till darkneſs put an end to the 
combat. The engagement was chiefly between the 
infantry ; while the horſe, who, by reaſon of the 


broken ground, could not act, were detached to the 


wings, and advanced ſo far, that they attacked the 
enemy in flank and rear, which throwing them into 
the utmoſt confuſion, occaſioned a general rout. 
Part of them retired with the baggage and artillery 
towards Deynſe and Ghent, and another part by the 
road to  Courtray, About nine in the morning 
they reached Ghent, and marching through that 


city, they: encamped at Lovendegen on the canal. 


In this action three thouſand of the French were 


ſlain on the field of battle, two thouſand deſerted, 


and ſeven thouſand were taken priſoners, including 


a great number of officers, together with ten pieces 
of cannon, above a hundred ſtandards and colours, 
and four thouſand horſes, while the loſs of the allies 
did not amount to two thoufand men. The elec- 
toral prince of Hanover, in this engagement, charg- 


ed at the head of Bulan's dragoons with great intre. 


idity : his horſe was ſhot under him, and colonel | 


Luſky killed by the ſide of him, 


The French lines being thus levelled, on the 
- thirteenth of Auguſt, the confederate forces in- 


veſted Lille. This was not only the ſtrongeſt 
town in Flanders, but was provided with all ne- 
cellarics, and with ſtores of ammunition, while 


the garriſon was reinforced by twenty-one- bat. 


talions of the beſt troops of France, commanded 
by marſhal de Boufflers in perſon. Prince Eugene 
commanded at the ſiege, and the duke of Marl- 
borough covered it with the reſt of the army. The 
dukes of Burgundy and Vendome being now joined 


by the duke of Berwick, reſolved, if poſſible, to re- 
lieve the place, and made ſeveral marches and 


counter-marches for that purpoſe. Marlborough 


being apprized of their intention, marched out of 


his lines to give them battle; but the enemy de- 
clined an engagement, and the allies returned to 


their camp, which they fortified with an intrench. 


ment. On the ſeventh of September, the beſiegers 
took the countericarp of Liſle by an aſſault, after an 
obſtinate conteſt, in which they loſt one thouſand 
men. The Irench generals continued to hover 


about the camp of the confederates, which they even 
-— Cannonaded. Marlborough again 'offered them 
= battle in vain. On the twenty-third of September 
the tenaille was ſtormed, and a lodgment made 
n covered way, On the twenty-third of 

r the. town ſurrendered, and marſhal de 
Boufflers retired into the citadel with the remainder 


4 


| guarded a convoy from Oſtend. 
by the count de la Motte with ab 


"4 


killed; but the loſs of the allies did 


this glorious victory Ghent and Bruges we 


Denmark, who died of an aſthma, on the twenty. 


age. He was a prince poſſeſſed of many amiable 


_ tenderneſs, The queen having conſented to an 


reduced to ſuch a ſtate of humiliation, A. D. 1709 
that he made overtures bf peace, in conſequence 


a large ſum of money for his intereſt in procuring 


cordingly prince Eugene and the duke of Mal 


| by the method of ſap; their miners frequently e 


” . A . . * 1 [ ' 
| big with ruin and deſtruction. Sometimes 5 


— 


of his garriſon ;. but on the tenth of De 

citadel ſurrendered, What facilitated 3 
was the famous battle of Wynendale, fou he A 
major-general Webb, who, with ſix thoufang Ne 


He was attackeq 
out twenty. tuo 
m action, Which 
retire in the ut. 
thouſand men 
did not exceed ni 
hundred and twelve officers and ſoldiers. After 
re re. 
no leſg 
Fl, the 


thouſand ; when Webb, after a war 
laſted two hours, obliged them to 
moſt confuſion, after leaving ſix 


covered, The campaign in Catalonia was 
ſucceſsful. Sir John Leake took Caglia 
10 ry of Sardinia, upon which the whole iſland 
ſubmitted, Afterwards general Stanhope, with 

body of land forces, aſſiſted by a fleet commanded 
by Sir John Leake, inveſted Port Mahon, Which in 
three days capitulated ; and the whole iſland of 
Minorca ſubmitted - to the ' Engliſh government 
While the arms of Great Britain were thus attengeq 
with a train of ſucceſſive good fortune, the People 
were afflicted with the loſs of prince George of 


eighth day of October, in the fifty-ſixth year of his 


and engaging qualities, but deſtitute of great talents, 
and little qualified for making a figure in the 
world. He had always lived in great harmony 
with the queen ; who furing the whole courſe of 
their marriage, and eſpecially in his laſt illneſs, 
approved herſelf a pattern of conjugal fidelity and 


act of grace, wherein all treaſons were pardoned, 
except ſuch as were committed on the high ſeas; 
the lord chancellor, on the twenty-firſt day of April, 
made a ſpeech, in her majeſty's name, and the par- 
liament was then prorogued. 

By this time the French king was 


of which a treaty was begun at the Hague, and 
forty preliminary articles were agreed upon; but as 
by one of them king Philip was to quit the Spaniſh 
dominions, the French court refuſed their conſent ; 
and after having offered the duke of Marlborough 


a peace, which he generouſly rejected, the treaty 
came to nothing, and the confederates reſolved to 
open the campaign without further delay. Ac- 


borough proceeded to Flanders, and towards the 
end of Jie. the allied army encamped in the plai 
of Liſle, to the number of one hundred and ten 
thouſand fighting men. At the ſame time tht 
marſhal Villars, accounted one of the moſt for- 
tunate generals in France, aſſembled the French 
forces on, the plain of Lens, where he began de 
throw up intrenchments. The confederate general 
having obſerved his ſituation, and finding ibeſ 
could not attack him without incurring great 5 
ger, reſolved to inveſt Tournay, the garriſon © 
which Villars had imprudently weakened. To con- 
ceal their deſign they made a motion towards Iptes 
and while the attention of the enemy Was dee 
diverted to that quarter, they ſuddenly laid 1 ; 
Tournay, The town itſelf was eaſily taken; 7 
the citadel was ſo ſtrong by nature and aft, 2“ 
lieutenant de Surville the governor ſuch an ** 
lent officer, that though he had only a weak Un 
riſon, he ſuſtained the ſiege for the ſpace of © Jaan" 
with incredible valour. As the beſiegers proce 


with thoſe of the enemy, under ground, and bie 
with bayonet and piſtol. The volunteers 0 = 
ſides preſented themſelves to theſe ſubrere 
combats, in the midſt of mines and counter® 


newed the attack with 


ry 
- 


now ſeemed inacceſſible. 
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1 
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dere kindled by accident, and ſometimes ſprung 
Why ſo that great numbers of theſe brave 


ſign; | 
1 AIR ſtifled below; and above four hundred 
mp confederates were blown up by one explo- 
fan The beſiegers at length having effected a 
breach, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a 
eneral aſſault, 


aailles; but Lewis refuſed to ratify them, except 
on condition that there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of 
arms in the Netherlands till the fifth of November. 
This condition being rejected, hoſtilities were re- 
newed and proſecuted with great ardour and ani- 
moſity. Surville being now reduced to extremity, 
deſired to capitulate, and ſent certain articles to the 
guke of Marlborough; but he received for anſwer, 
that no terms were to be expected, and he muſt there- 


fore ſurrender at diſcretion. Soon after, the provi- 
ſions in the citadel being exhauſted, Surville and 


his garriſon ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war, Tournay being thus reduced, the confederates, 
with a reſolution to inveſt the city of Mons, paſled 
el. | | 

The allies came ſo near the enemy, on the ninth 
of September, that the two armies cannonaded 
each other. The French army, amounting to one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, were poſted 
behind the woods of La Merte and Frainciere in 
the neighbourhood of Malplaquet. The confede- 
rates, nearly of the ſame number, encamped with 
the right towards Sart and Bleron, and the left on 


the edge of Lagniere; the head-quarters being at 


Blaregnies. The enemy, inſtead of attacking the 
allies, fortified their camp with triple intrench- 
ments, inſomuch that being naturally ſtrong, it 


But on the eleventh, the 
confederates, favoured by a thick fog, erected bat- 


teries in the center and on each wing, and the 
neather clearing up, began the attack about eleven | 
o'clock with the utmoſt fury, Eighty-ſix battalions 


on the right, commanded by general Shuylemburg, 
the duke of Argyle, and other generals, and ſup- 
rted by two and twenty battalions under count 
ttum, attacked the left of the enemy with ſuch 
vigour, that in leſs than an hour they were driven 


from their intrenchments into the woods of Sart 
and Trainiere. 


The prince of Orange, with ſix 
and thirty Dutch battalions, advanced againſt the 
right of the enemy poſted in the wood of La 
erte, and covered with three intrenchments. Both 
ſides fought with the moſt intrepid reſolution: the 
Dutch compelled the French to quit the firſt in- 
trenchments; but were repulſed from the ſecond 
with great ſlaughter. The prince of Orange re- 
reat fury; and the enemy 
at laſt ſeeing their lines forced, their left and center 
Aying way, and Villars, their general, dangerouſly 
wounded, retreated towards Bavay, under the con- 
quct of Boufflers. The confederates took forty 
colours and ſtandards, ſixteen pieces of artillery, 
and a great number of priſoners, but purchaſed the 
victory at the price of twenty thouſand of their 
belt troops killed in the action. Lottum, general 
Tottau, count Oxienſtern, and the marquis of Tul- 
libardine, were killed. Prince Eugene was ſlight] 
wounded on the head; and lieutenant-general Web 


keceived a ſhot in the groin. The prince of Orange 


had two horſes ſhot under him, but eſcaped un- 
hurt; as did likewiſe the duke of Argyle, though 
everal muſket balls penetrated through his cloaths, 
a, and perriwig. The French being thus drove 
from the neighbourhood of Mons, the allies were 
left at liberty to beſiege that city, which capitulated 
on the twenty-ſixth of October, when both armies 
retired into winter quarters. On the Rhine, nothing 
of importance happened, except one ſharp action 

tween a detachment of the French army, and a 


body of Germans, in which the lattex were de- 


the governor offered to ſurrender. 
Articles were drawn up and tranſmitted to Ver- 


of the hou 


* 


his conqueſts in Flanders, 


| 599. 
feated, and afterwards obliged to repaſs the river. 
While the brave Marlborough was 119 purſui 5 
and ſupporting the glory 
5 8 a party was ſecretly forming 
againſt him at home, chiefly by Harley and St. 
John. Harley had, by means of Mrs. Hill, after- 
wards Mrs. Marſham, private acceſs to the queen; 
and by her, and his own intrigues, gave her majeſty 
an ill opinion of the whigs, particularly of the duke 
and ducheſs of Marlborough, in order to put a 
ſtop to the progreſs of his glory, and to the hu 
miliation of France. Mrs. Marſham was related 
to the ducheſs, who .had introduced her into the 
queen's ſeryice; and ſhe, by Harley's inſtructions, 
ſupplanted her benefactreſs. Thus, by undermin- 
ing the brave Marlborough and his friends, the way 
was paved for Harley and his aſſociates to advance 
pen -: oo; 6, „ 1 

The parliament being aſſembled, on the fifteenth 
day of November, Mr. Dolben, ſon to the late 
archbiſhop of Vork, complained to the houſe of 
commons, of two ſermons preached and publiſhed 
by Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, as containing ſeveral dangerous poſi- 
tions. Sacheverel was poſſeſſed of little gentus or 
learning, but much bigotry and intemperate zeal, 
which he evinced in a flagrant degree againſt the 
diſſenters. The complaint of Mr. Dolben was fe- 
conded by Sir Peter King, and the ſermons were 
voted ſcandalous and ſeditious libels; in purſuance 
of which reſolution, the doctor, and Henry Cle. 
ments, his . were ordered to attend the bar 

e. Accordingly, on the fourteenth of De- 

cember, Sacheverel was brought to the bar, where 
he acknowledged himſelf the author of both the 
ſermons, and declared that he had received encou- 
ragement from the lord- mayor, to print that intit- 
led, „ The perils of falſe brethren.” The lotd- 
mayor denied that he had ever given ſuch encou- 
ragement ; upon. which the commons ordered Mr. 
Dolben to impeach the doctor at the bar of the houſe 
of lords, in the name of all the commons of England, 
appointed a committee to draw' up articles againſt 
him, and commanded the uſher of the black rod to 
take him into cuſtody, On the ſeventeenth, he peti- 
tioned the houſe that he might be admitted to bail; 
but this indulgence was refuſed, and the commons 
ſeemed determined to carry on, with great rigour, 
the proſecution. ark gs 

Three weeks were employed with thi 
extraordinary trial, 12 55 which all A. N. e. 
other buſineſs was ſuſpended; and the queen her- 
ſelf was every day preſent, though in quality of a 
private ſpectator. The invectives contained in the 
ſermons againſt the revolution, the toleration, the 
union, the diſſenters, and the adminiſtration, were 
ſo explicit, and the doctor's acknowledgment ot 
himſelf as author ſo frank, that there was no need 
of further proof on that ſubject. At laſt, after 
violent debates, Sacheverel was found guilty by a 
majority of ſeventeen voices, and four and thirty 
peers entered a proteſt againſt this deciſion. He 
was prohibited from preaching for the ſpace of three 
years, and his two ſermons were ordered to be 


of the Britiſh arms, 


| burned by the hands of the common. hangman, in 


reſence of the lord-mayor and the two ſheriffs of 
ndon. The tories conſidered the lenity of this 
ſentence as a victory obtained over the oppoſite 
party; and they celebrated their triumph with bon. 
fires, illuminations, and other demonſtrations of joy. 
During theſe tranſactions, the French king made 
freſh offers of peace; but theſe, like the former, 
appear to have been only deſigned to amuſe and di- 
vide the allies. Meanwhile the confederates did not 
retard the operations of the campaign; for the duke 


| of Marlborough took Doway, Bethune, Aire, and 


St. Venant, oy | 
In Spain, the horſe and dragoons in the army of 


king 


a 


other party. On the twenty-fifth of November the 


antimonarchical and n principles. 
queen begap to expreſs 

by mortiſying the duke 
- intereſt: was not now even ſufficient to prevent the 
diſmiſſion of his ſon-in-law, the carl of Sunder- 


there was not one wh * 
except the duke of 
would have reſigned his command, had not his 


+ reſt of his country. 
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king Charles, commanded by general Stanhope, at- 


tacked the whole cavalry of the enemy at Almen- 


nara. . Stanhope charged in perſon, and with his 
own hand ſlew general Ameſſaga, who commanded 
the guards of. Philip, The Spaniſh horſe were 
routed, together with nine battalions that eſcaped 
by favour of the darkneſs; and the main body of 


totall 

killed, ſeven thouſand taken, with all their artil- 
lery, and a great number of colours and. ſtandards. 
King Charles entered Saragoſſa in triumph, and 
then proceeded to Madrid; but in a little time was 


the army retired to Lerida. General Staremberg 
purſued them to Saragoſſa; and an engagement 
enſuing on the ninth of Auguſt, the enemy were 
defeated: five thouſand of their men were | 


_ obliged to retire from thence, his riya] becoming 


neral Stanhope, with eight Engliſh battalions, and | 
as many ſquadrons, being quartered in the little 
town of Brihuega, was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the 


near Villavicioſa. Six thouſand of the enemy were 
killed on the ſpot; but the allies had ſuffered fo 
Aeverely, that Staremberg, ordering his cannon to 
be nailed up, marched to Saragoſſa, and retired into 
Catalonia from thence. . ' 9 

Ihe tories in England began to execute the 
ſchemes they had formed for effecting the ruin of 


the whig miniſtry. A popular ſpirit of averſion to 
_ . thoſe who favoured the diſſenters, had been excited 
by Sacheverel's trial. Addreſſes were preſented to 


her majeſty from all parts, aſſerting in the ſtrongeſt 
terms,' her hereditary right, and condemning all 
reſiſtance as a rebellious doctrine, founded upon 
he 
ier partiality to this party, 

of Marlborough, whoſe 


— 


land, from the office of ſecretary of ſtate, in which 


he was ſucceeded by the lord Dartmouth; and the 
office of. lord-chamberlain was transferred from the 
duke of Kent, to the duke of Shrewſbury. 
_ - the eighteenth of Auguſt the earl of Godolphin 


On 


was deprived of his office, and the treaſury put into 
commiſſion,” under the. direction of Mr, Harley, 


appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, and under. 


treaſurer, The carl of Rocheſter was made preſi- 


dent of the council, in the room of lord Somers; 
Henry St. John, ſecretary of ſtate, inſtead of Mr. 
Boyle; the lord-chancellor hayin | 
great ſeal, it was put into commiſſion, and after. 


— 


reſigned the 


wards given to Sir Simon Harcourt; the earl of 


Wharton ſurrendered his commiſſion of lord. lieute- 


nant of Ireland, which the queen conferred on the 


Mr. Robert Walpole; the command of the forces 
in Wop. if was conferred on the earl of Portmore; 
and the duke of Hamilton appointed lord. lieutenant 
of the county- palatine of Lancaſter. In a word, 
ig left in any office of ſtate, 

arlborough; and even h 


particular friends repreſented to him, that ſuch a 

tep could not fail of being prejudicial to the inte- 
The  whig parliament, was 
alſo diſſolved ; and ſuch precautions. taken, as ſyf- 


w parliament met, when Mr. Bromley was choſen' 
peaker without oppoſition. The commons diſco- 


\. - vered the ſpirit by which they were actuated ; oþ 7 
exhorted her majeſty to diſcountenance all ſach. 


5 


ſuperior by freſh reinforcements. After this, ge- 


whole Spaniſh army under the duke of Vendome, | 
and, after a ſhort but vigorous reſiſtance, was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf and his troops priſoners | 
of war. This was followed by an obſtinate battle 


duke of Ormond; the earl of Orford retired from | 
the board of admiralty, and Mr. George Granville 
Was appointed. ſecretary of war, in the room of 


— CM 


| French forces in the neighbourhood o 


| the other. Such difficulties required all the 


- Riciently influenced the electors in ſayour of the || 


— 


had been granted for the buildi 
finiſhed and complete. . 


principles and meaſures as had lately thre 
royal crown and dignity. Soon after, Meredith 
Macartney, and Honeywood, were deprived + 
their regiments, becauſe they had drank confuf ud 
to the enemies of the duke of Marlborough whil, 
in a ſtate of intoxication. | 0 

Both houſes of parliament, in an 
addreſs to the queen, declared that 
Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majeſty, and zeal fo 
her ſervice, had, in their opinion, drawn upon hi f 
the hatred of all the ahettors of popery and fc. 
tion. They intreated her to take all poſſible "A 
of her ſacred perſon, and for that purpoſe to give 
directions for cauſing all papiſts to be removed 
from the cities of London and Weſtminſter, ky 
compliance with this requeſt, a proclamation was 
publiſhed, ordering the laws. to be ſtrictly Put in 
execution againſt papiſts. The earl of Rocheſter 
dying about this time, Harley became ſole miniſter 
was created baron of Wigmore, and raiſed to the 


on TORY 
atened her 


A, D. 1711. 


rank of earl, by the antient titles of Oxford and Mor. 


timer. He was ſoon after appointed lord, treaſurer 
and had the ſole direction of aſtairs. About this 


time the emperor Joſeph died of the ſmall.pox 


without male iſſue, ſo that king Charles's imme. 
diate aim was to ſucceed his brother on the Impe. 
rial throne. At the ſame time the houſe of com. 
mons paſſed a bill for building fifty new churches 
in the ſuburbs of London! and Weſtminſter, and 
allotted for this purpoſe the duty upon coals, which 
ng of St. Paul's, now 


* 


On the eighteenth of February the duke of Marl 
borough, who was continued in the command of 
the army, ſet out for Holland, the queen havin 
aſſured him that the payment of the troops ſhould 
be duly remitted. About the middle of April he 
aſſembled an army at Orchier, between Liſle and 
Douay ; and mareſchal Villars drew together the 

5 Cambray 
and Arras, and encamped behind the river Sanſet, 


in ſuch an advantageous poſt, that it could not be 


attacked without the moſt imminent danger, The 
duke therefore paſſed the Scarpe, and pitched his 
camp between Douay and Bouchain, His intention 
was to reduce Bouchain, which was judged im- 
practicable, inaſmuch as it was. ſituated in the 
middle of a moraſs ſtrongly fortified, defended by 
a numerous garriſon, and in the neighbourhood of 
an army ſuperior to that of the allies, - who were 
likewiſe expoſed to the excurſions of Valenciennes 


and Conde. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, and 


the diſſuaſions of his particular friends, he reſolved 
to undertake the ſiege; and accordingly, on the 
tenth day of Auguſt, the place was regularly in- 
veſted. - Mareſchal Villars had taken every precau- 


tion his ſkill and experience could ſugge (0 


bale the attempts of Marlborough: he had rein- 
forced the garriſon with ſix thouſand choſen me", 


| commanded by officers of approved courage and 
ability; he made ſeveral attempts to raiſe the ſiege, 


but they were rendered ineffectual by the ſuperior 
prudence and capacity of the Engliſh gener 
erhaps a more difficult enterprize was never ul. 


' dertaken than the fiege of Bouchain ; Marlboroug' 


was obliged to caſt up lines, erect forts, raiſe batte- 
ries, throw bridges over a river, form a cauſes 
through a deep moraſs, and provide for the ſecurit) 
of convoys againſt a numerous army on one ide. 
and the garriſons of Conde and Valenciennes g 
and experience of a conſummate general, and a 
the valour and intrepidity of the confederate'arm) 
who had perhaps never exhibited ſuch amaz'" 


| proofs of courage on any other occaſion; ſot i 
e 


trenches were opened, vs 
ſurrender themſelves' Pf 
tary atchiele, 

ment 


twenty days after t 
3 was obliged to 
oners of war. This was the laſt mili 


. 
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alter the taking of Bouchain returned to the Hague, 


of the Engliſh nation were, or affetted:to be, blind 


allies laid not under the ſame prejudices. They 


frankly acknowledged, that their many valuable 


acquiſitions were in a great meaſure owing to the 


In the mean time a negociation for peace was 


carried on between the court of France and the new 


miniſtry, who were determined at all events to put a 
riod to a war, which they were equally unwilling 
and incapable to continue. The earl of ſerſey ſent 


a private meſſage to the court of France, intimating 


thie queen's ſincere deſire of a peace; and intreating 


that Lewis would propoſe to the Dutch a renewal of 
the conferences, in which cafe the Engliſh pleni- 
potentiaries ſhould have ſuch inſtruttions, as would 


render abortive all the endeavours of the States 
General to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. 


"This meſſage was extremely agreeable to the French 


court, who. returned a letter of compliment with 
aſſurances of their king's pacific diſpoſition, though 
he wasaverſe to a renewal of the conferences with 
the States General. The ſtates of Holland were 


greatly alarmed at this procedure, and ſent over 
Buys, as envoy-extraordinary, to intercede with the 
queen, that ſhe would alter her reſolutions; but all 
his endeavours had no effect; ſhe retained her re- places with which ſhe had entruſted him. This 
ſolutions; and the earl of Strafford; ambaſſador | 


in Holland, declared in the queen's name, that 
any delay in the States to concur with her majeſty, 
would be conſidered as an abſolute refuſal. 


andthe queen appointed Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol, 
and the earl of Strafford, her plenipotentiaries at 
the congreſs. The miniſtry, conſcious of the un- 


mercenary writers to vindicate their meaſures. 
This produced a paper war between the whig' and 
tory parties; and ſuch a torrent of falſhood, ſcur- 


nlity, and abuſe, was poured forth on both ſides, 


as ſeemed to bid defiance to truth, decency; and 
good manners. The miniſtry, as is generally the 
eaſe, would not allow the ſame liberty to their an- 
agoniſts which they allumed to themſelves. ' They 
cauſed fourteen bookſellers, printers, and publiſhers, 
to be apprehended and profecuted ; though at the 
requeſt of the attorney-general, a man of ſenſe and 
candor, they were bound over on their recogni- 


zances to the laſt day of term. Some individuals 


of the tory: party themſelves were diſpleaſed with 

e preliminaries, and certain peers joined with the 
vhigs/in remonſtrating againſt! them. The court 
deing informed of this deſign,” prorogued the par- 
liament to the ſeventh of December, hoping that 
the arrival of the Scottiſh peers would be ſufficient 
io turn the balance in their fayour.” When the 
parliament, according to prorogation, met, the 
_ opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 

e obſerved, that notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe 
vho delighted in var, both the place and time were 


pointed for opening the treaty of a general peace; | 


and that the States General had expreſſed their en- 
ne confidence in her management. 

The queen bein retired, a motion was made in 
he houfe of lords br returning her majeſty thanks 


. pouch und the earl of Nottingham pro- 


ment of the immortal Marlborough ; who ſoon 
„ 
1d arrived in England about the middle of No- 
| Though the miniſtry, and a great part 


6 


5 © — 


— 


Inti- |þ 
midated by this declaration, they agreed to —_ [| aſſembly, perſuaded the queen to venture on a mea- 
the general conferences at Utrecht on the firſt of | 


January, granted paſſports to the French miniſters; ||} tempted: This was the creating of no leſs than twelve 


. 


_— 


OO — — 


- 


; 
| 


' 


| 


| 


| 


poſed that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the ad- 
dreſs, “ That no peace could he ſafe or hondurable 
to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain or the Weſt 
Indies were allotted to any branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon.“ This motion occaſioned a violent de- 
bate, in the courſe of which the earl of Angleſey 
repreſented, the neceſſity of eaſin tion of 
the burthens incurred by an expenſive war; The 
duke of Marlborough; at whom this reflection was 


| levelled, made a long ſpeech in his'own vindica- 


tion; he appealed to the queen, who-was then in 
the houſe incognito, whether he did not, on all 


| occaſions, inform her and her council of all the 


- propoſals offered by the enemy for a peace, and 
had not deſired inſtruftions for his conduR on that 


{| fubjea? He declared upon his conſcience, that he 
| was deſirous of a fafe, hondurable, and laſting 
peace; and very far from entertaining any deſign 


of prolonging the war for his private emolument, 
as had been falſely inſinuated by his enemies. At 
laſt, the queſtion being repeated which the earl of 
Nottingham propoſed, it was carried in'the affirma- 
tive by a majority of ſix voices. The ſame clauſe 
was propoſed to be inſerted in the addreſs of the 
commons, but rejected by a great majority. 


The commiſſioners for | examining the public ac- 


counts, having diſcovered that the duke of Marl- 
borough had;;received an annual penſion of five 


or ſix thouſand pounds from the contraftors for 


bread to the army, the queen declared in coun- 
eil, that ſhe. thought proper to diſmifs him from 


all his employments, that the matter might be 
| irialy and impartially examined; and accord- 


ingly on the thirty-firſt of December, her pes 
ſent his grace a letter written with her own hand, 
ſignifying her royal pleaſure to reſume all the 
diſgrace of the duke of Marlborough, inſtead of 
weakening, ſervedratherto ſtrengthenthe oppoſition 
in the upper houſe; and the miniſtry being deter- 
mined at all events to procure a majority in that 
ſure which no Engliſh prince bad ever before at- 


new. peers ;-a proſtitution of honours which reflects 


equal diſgrace on the queen who beſtowed: them, 
| and thoſe who received them from her majeſty, ' 
popularity of their conduct, employed a number of a, 


The duke of Marlborough being 


thus diſgraced, the duke of Or- &. P. 471. 


mond was made commander in chief of her ma- 


jeſty's forces; the duke of Northumberland ap- 
pointed captain of the ſecond troop of horſe. 


guards; the earl of Rivers maſter of the ordnance; 


and the duke of Beaufort captain of the band of 

enſioners, in the room of the duke of St. Alban's; 
driqadier Hill, brother to the lady Maſham, was 
made / lieutenant ''of the Tower, in the room of 
lieutenant-general Cadogan; the duke of Somerſet 
was removed from his poſt as maſter of the horſe, 
and the counteſs of Sunderland, and lady Rialton, 
two of the duke of Marlborough's daughters, re- 
Ggned their places as ladies of the queen's.,bed- 
chamber. On the ſeventeenth of January, her 


| majeſty being greatly indiſpoſed, fent a meſſage to 


both houſes, importing, that the u rt ate 
were arrived at Utrecht, and employe 

meaſures for procuring ſatisfaQion to all their allies; 
that the terms of peace ſhould be leid before the 
parliament before they were finally concluded; 


eparations for an early campaign, and therefore 
| hoped/that the commons would grant the neceffary 
ſupplies for that purpoſe.” . 
on the affairs of the duke of Marl 
conß deration; When after a long debate, it was 
teſolyed by two hundred and ſeventy vbices againſt 
one hundred and*fixty-five; * That the taking ſe⸗ 


a 


g the nation of 


in forming | 


that, in the mean time, ſhe was reſolved to make 


roceeded to 
orough ipto 


veral Tome annvally by te duke of 'Mariborough 
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from the contraſtors, for furniſhing the bread and 


"bread-waggons for the army in the Low Countries, 
vas unwarrantable and illegal.“ Itwasalſorefolred. 
„That the two and a half pet eent. dedutted from 


17 


the ſoreign troops in her majeſty's pay, was public 
money, and ought to be accounted for; and that the 


ſaid reſolution ſhould be laid before her majeſty by 


the whole houſe.“ This being accordingly done on 
the twenty-ſixth, the queen gave orders to her at- 
torney- general, to proſecute the duke for the money 
that was dedutted in the above manner. | 
About the beginning of April the duke of Or- 
mond went over to Holland, and, on the twenty-firſt 


of May, he, in concert with prince Eugene, aſſem- 
bled the army between Douay and Marchiennes, 


which, upon a review, was found to confiſt of two 


hundred and ninety-five ſquadrons, and one hun- 


dred and forty-three battalions. With this force 


the two generals marched towards the enemy; and 


paſſing the Schelde, encamped at Solemnes, and 
Neufville. But prince Eugene propoling to attack 
the French army under marſhal Villars, or to invelt 
the town of Queſnoy, the duke of Ormond, who 


had by this time received freſh» orders, from Mr. 


ſecretary St. John, gave the prince and the depu- 
ties of the States to underſtand, that her Britannic 


majeſty, having a proſpett that the negociations for 


peace would prove ſueceſs ful, had given him orders 
not. to act offenſively againſt the enemy. Surprized 
at this declaration, the deputies of the States imme- 


diately tranſmitted advice thereof to the Hague; | 
and the Dutch plenipotentiaries at Utrecht received 


orders to complain to the biſhop of Briſtol, in the 


- 


their envoy at London to deliver it into her own 


name of their maſters, againſt the orders which had 
been 
turne 


ing a ſalutary peace, they ought not to be ſurprized 
if ſhe now thought herſelf at liberty to procure that 
convenience for herſelf.“ The plenipotentiaries of 
the States chen remonſtrating, that ſuch a ſtep would 
he contrary to all the alliances between the queen 


and the States General ; the biſhop ſaid, his in- 
ftruftions further, imported, © that, conſidering the 


condutt of che States towards her majeſty, ſhe 


thought herſelf diſengaged from all alliances and | 


engagements with their high mightineſſes.““ The || being broke by the weight of the - baggage, the 


States now wrote a letter to the queen, and ordered 


hand, affirming, that all the difference between her 
mazelty and them was the diſparity of ſentiments; 
Ae if for ſuch a cauſe, KA A Fo united by the 
ſtrongeſt ties, might quit their engagements, no en- 
gagementscould berelied on for the time to come.“ 
Ihe envoy preſented this letter to her majeſty, and, 
according to private orders he had received from 
the States, copies of it were inſerted in the public 
papers, by which means it was diſperſed throughout 
the kingdom. dum whe 1 4; if” bes ted] 
+, Her majeſty on the fifth of June went to the 
houſe, and communicated; the plan of peace to her 
parliament. As ſoon as the queen was retired, the 
commons voted an addreſs of thanks and approba- 
tion. But a violent debate enſued in the houſe of 
lords upon their taking the ſpeech. into conſidera- 
tion, The majority, however, agreed to an addreſs, 
in which they thanked the queen for her great con- 
deſcenſion. in communieaing, theſe conditions to 
ber parliament, and e an entire ſatisfaQtion 
in ber condud. On the twenty-firſt of June, the 
jueen by a ſpeech from the throne, put àn end to 
Geenen. {4 * is; 1 Y 1 11 90 ; 1 N. Nein | 8 
9 I n. the mean time, the trenches were Open- 
ed before, Queſnoy, and the ſiege carried on with 


W 


bncommon vigour; under cover of he duke of 


Ormond's forags,, Hut on the twenty-fourth i of 


eil 


* 


os to the Engliſh general, That prelatere- | 
for anſwer, * That he was inſtructed to in- 
timate to the States General, that as their high || 
mightineſſes had not thought proper to concur with || 
her majeſty inthe meaſures ſhe had taken for procur- 


U 
— 
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| 
| 


"I" I 


| 
7 
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” 
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| d the 
Y, thut he 


June, the duke declared to prince Eugene, an 
deputies of the States attending the army, 
had received orders from the queer his miſtreſz 

publiſh, wich in three days, a ſuſpenlion of oP 
for two months between his army and that of: * 
French, and to make a detachment to take voſſer. 
Hon of Dunkirk, which the king of France would 
deliver up to the Engliſh as a ſecurity for the per 
formance of his promiſes.” He alſo propoſe tha 
the like ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be publiſhed in 
the confederate army; adding, that if they perliſteg 
in their operations againſt Queſnoy, they muſt take 
care to oppole the attempts of the enemy, as he 
could no longer cover the fiege. The deputies 
deſired he would delay his march five days, that 
they might have time to conſult their principal. 
Accordingly-the duke waited till the twenty=cighth 
of june, when he fent his adjutant with a written 
order to the generals of the foreign troops in the 
Britiſh pay, to hold their forces in readineſ; " 
march; but to his unſpeakable ſurprize, they at 
refuſed: to obey his orders, four ſquadrons and a 
battalion of the troops of Holſtein Gottorp, and a 
regiment of dragoons of the troops of Liege ex. 


cepted. As a reaſon for this refuſal, they alledged, 


| 
Li 


A 


* 


that being commanded to aft againſt the French, 


they could not ſeparate from the confederacy with. 
out expreſs directions from their maſters. On the 
third of July, the towrr of Que ſnoy ſurrendered, and 
the garriſon were ſent to Holland, being made pri. 
RARR——SAS Ed 71 5; | 
When the Britiſh forces had departed, Villar 
left, his camp at Chateau Cambreſis, and having 
divided his army into eight columns, he paſſed 
the Schelde at Sourche and Neufville. As ſoon as 
prince Eugene, who at this time had beſieged Lan- 
drecy, received intelligence of the enemy's motions, 
he marched to Denain, viewed the intrenchments, 
and reinforced a body commanded by lord Albe. 
marle, with fix battalions.. In the mean time the 
enemy advanced, in one clofe column, very near the 
works, then filed off, ſeemingly to attack them 
in front; and feveral feints were afterwards made 
as.if they intended to retreat; but at laſt they began 
the attack with ſo much fury, that, after one dil- 
charge, the intrenchment was abandoned. The 
allies having made a vigorous but vain reſiſtance, 
retired towards the bridge on the Schelde ;' which 


greateſt part of thoſe who attempted to pals it 
periſhed in the river. The thirteen battalions who 


defended the intrenchments, were all killedor taken 


priſoners. Among the latter were lord Albemarle, 
five princes of the houſe of Naſſau, the prince of 
Holſtein Gottorp, the prince of Anhalt, and all the 
officers of the detachment. The French found in 
the camp twelve braſs cannon, a number of horſes 
and a very conſiderable booty. Villars immediately 
inveſted Marchiennes, where the principal ſtores 
of the allies were lodged. The place ſurrendered 
upon the laſt day of July, and the garriſon, con- 
ſiting of five: thouſand men, were ſent priſoners 
to Valenciennes. Ile then undertook the ſiege 
of Douay; and prince Eugene, in order to pre- 
vent his ſucceeding in this attempt, raiſed the 
fiege of Landrecy, and marched towards the enemy, 
fully determined to give them battle. In this, 
however, he was prevented by the States, whv 
thought it too hazardous an undertaking: and the - 

rince had the mortification of ſeeing Douay fall 
into the hands of the French: nor could he prevent 
their retaking Queſnoy and Bouchain, though be 
did every thing in the power of an able and ex- 
perienced general to prevent it. - While theſe mill- 
tary tranſattions were going on, che Britiſlyminiſters 
at the congreſs, continued their inſtances to the 
Dutch, and other allies, to join in the, ſuſpe®- 
lion of arms ; but they rejected the propoſal, and 
„** conünued 
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continued their preparations for profecuting the war || crown of Spain in the parliameht of Paris, to 
in vigour.” But the Portugueſe who had hitherto | which renunciation the duke of Shrewſbury and 
continued obſtinately to refuſe their concurrence {|| Mr. Prior, her Britannic majeſty's miniſters; and 
© the pacific meaſures then carrying on, thought | 


droper now to agree to a ceſſation of arms; and ac- 


Utrecht between their miniſters and thoſe of France 


on the ſeventh of November, which terminated the 
var on that ſide. About the ſame time the duke 
of Argyle was ſent from England to take poſſeſſion | 
of Port Mahon, and the iſland of Minorca, for her 


pritannic majeſty; and the duke of Ormond re- 


turned to London, having put his troops into win- 


ter quarters. 


Ty | Spain, were witneſſes. 
-ordingly a treaty for that purpoſe was ſigned at | 


| firſt who ſigned; then the miniſters of che duke 


of Portugal: then the F of the 


— * - 


the duke d'Offuna, miniſter from the court of 
| | On' the twelfth of April | 
the treaty of peace was figned at Utrecht, The 
earl of Strafford and the' biſhop 'of Briſtol were the 


of Savoy, who were followed by thoſe of the king 


king of Pruſſia; and, laſt of all, thoſe of the 
States General. When the bufrneſs was completed, 

the miniſters withdrew, and having notified this 
tranſattion, immediately difpatched expreffes to 


Now party diſputes were carried on in England, | 
wich more acrimony than ever. The tories threw | 
out many ſevere reſtettions againſt the duke of | 
Marlborough, whom they repreſented as a perſon 


their reſpective courts. ' | 
The French king by this treaty © acknowledged 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion of tYe houſe of Hanover to 


—— 9 


that omitted no opportunity of fomenting the ani- 
moſities between the two factions. Marlborough 


therefore perceiving his enemies growing every day 


more and more implacable, thought proper to re- 
tire to the continent. 
friend the earl of Godolphin, the late treaſurer, 
who died in September, and left behind him a moſt 
amiable and upright character. 1 

Still the States of Holland refuſed to join in a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. At laſt the earl of Strafford 
preſented a new plan of peace, in which the queen 
promiſed to inſiſt, that the city of Tournay and 
ſeveral other places, ſhould be ceded to the States. 
Their high mightineſſes having conſidered the new 
plan, and ſenſible of the circumſtances to which 
they had reduced themſelves by haughtily con- 
temning all former propoſitions made them by her 
genes determined now to ſubmit themſelves to 
her will, Ht. TIS! 


. ; $ x ; z F - ; ; 1 
e A new treaty of barrier and fuc- F| 
718, ceflion was figned at the Hague on 


the nineteenth of January, and ſent over to Eng- 
land to be ratihed, By this treaty the States en- 


the crown of Great Britain, and engaged for him- 
| Telf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, not to ſuffer the pre- 


way ſuccour or aſfitance. | 


He had already loſt his 


| ſhonld never be united under any pretence what- 
Revert is rin pi Td Hi. We 97 


fuſtained, © 


| only hereafter pofſeſſed by the Engliſh, and alſo 


to have huts to dry their fiſh, and liberty to fiſh 


tender to return into France, nor give him in any 


That the crowns of France and Spain ſhould - 
never be united under one head, and renunciations 
made on both ſides in due form; and that they 


„That the trade between France and Spain 
ſhall be on the fame footing as in Charles II's time. 
That the fortifications of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up never to be 
repaired. That the queen and kingdom ſhould be 
fully reſtored to the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, 
and ſatisfaction made to that company for damages 


bat the whole ifand of St. Chriſtopher be 


Nova Scotia or Acadia, with the port now called 
Annapolis Royal. L529 Ea od oe: ts 


That the iſland of Newfoundland ſhould be- 
long of right wholly to Great Britain; the'French 


gaged, * to aſſiſt and defend the ſucceſſion of the 
crown of Great Britain, according to the act of 
ſcttlement, againſt all oppoſers:“ and her majeſty 
ſtipulated and agreed, © that the States ſhould gar- 


from cape Bonaviſta to the northern point of that 
- iſland, and fo down to the weſtern ſide as far as 
Port Riche ; and they were to retain Cape Breton 
and the other iſlands in the mouth of the river St. 


P nö 
2 : 


I _ 


riſon Furnes, Fort Knocque, Ypres, Menin, the Laurene. 

teen and citadel of Tournay, Mons, Charleroy, ff}. ' The French in Canada not to moleſt the five 
the town and caſtle of Namur, the caftle of Ghent, ||. nations of the Indians fubje& to Great Britain; and 
he forts La Perle, Philip, and Damme: that fort | 45 5 


Rodenhugſen near Ghent ſhould! be deſtroyed, 
and that the revenues of thoſe towns' which had 
been taken from France, over and above what was 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the civil government, 


$ their garriſons: that a million of florins yeafly, or 


an hundred thouſand crowns every three months, 


| ſhould be paid alſo to the States, out of the cleareſt 

and moſt certain revenues of the Spaniſh Low 
Countries which the late king Charles was in poſ- 

flion of at the time of his death, towards the ex- 
| pence of the other garriſons: © That the Engliſh 
ind Dutch fleet ſhould be upon the ſame foot in 
pot ok trade in the Netherlands. That England 
all aſſiſt the Dutch with ten thouſand men, and 
twenty men of war, in caſe they ſhould he attacked: 
and the States ſhould aſſiſt the Engliſh with! ſix 


ouſand men and twenty men of war; and if this“ 


'hould not be ſufficient, they ſhall aſſiſt each other 


with their whole forces: This treaty ſeems to have 
ad a confidetable influence upon the other pow 


ers. | 


Ming to Catalonia and Italy were executed, and 
on the fo 


England to do the ſame by them. . 
| marque, to be annulled. 


| 2 0 | family concerning the dutchy of Chatteleraut ; to 
ſhould belong to the States, for the maintenance of 
as he had to make in France; and to Charles 
Douglas, concerning certain lands to be reclaimed 
byhmm Ooty Cres EE 
At the ſame time a treaty of navigation and com- 
|. merce was concluded ; whereby a free trade was 
eſtabliſned according to the tariff of 1664, except 
in a few commodities, which in 1699 were 'ſub- 
|; jefted to new regulations, It was agreed that the 
duties impoſed upon the produttions of France im- 
ported into England ſhould not exceed thoſe: laid 
on the ſame commodities from other countries; 


_ 


' adjuſt all matters telating to commerce. | 
| likewiſe ſtipulated, that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs. 

the kingdom of Naples, and the duchy of Milan in 
the Spaniſh Nether L 

ſhould enjoy Sicily with the title of king: that the 


or even the emperor's plenipotentiaries talked: | a 
ſame title with the ifland of Sardinia ſhould be 


in more mode rate terms; and the plenipotentiaries 
1 Great Britain adted as mediators for the reſt of 
d allies. On the firſt: of March the inſtruments 


urth' of the ſame month the dukes of 


-« Alt letters of reprizal, marque, and counter- 


% That juſtice ſhould be done to the Hamilton 


the duke of Richmond, concerning ſuch requeſts 


1 


and that commiſſioners ſhould meet at London to 
It was 


ands: that the duke of Savoy 


iven to the eleQor of Bavaria, to indemnify him 


| for the loſſes he had ſuſtained: that the States Ge- 
| neral ſhould reſtore Liſle and its dependencies; and 
that Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburgh, Ypres, and 


a 


ny and Orleans renounced !their right to th 


43 
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| Newport ſhould be added te the other places they 
. þ , | already 


/ 
/ 


/ 


84 


Pruſſià ſhould have Upper Guelders in exchange for 


Orange, and the other eſtates belonging to that 


family in Franche Comté. The king of Portugal 


declared himſelf ſatisfied with the treaty, and, as | 
has already been obſerved, the emperor on the firſt | 
'— | 


of 1109 was to give his anſwer, 


n the ninth of April the parliament met, when 
the queen in her ſpeech, informed both, houſes, that | 
the treaty. of peace was figned, and that in a few | 
days the ratifications would be exchanged: ſhe ex- his ol 
preſſed her hopes that what ſhe had done for the || objettion, he was reſolved to come over, and in all 
|] probability would be landed before the writ va; 
ſubſiſted between her and the houſe of Hanover, | | 
might convince ſuch who wiſhed well to both, and | 


proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the perfect friendſhip that 


| had the quiet and ſafety of their country at heart, 
how-yain all attempts were to divide them. 
dreſſes of thanks and congratulation were imme- 
diately preſented by both houſes of partiament, and 
their example was followed by the houſes of conyo- 
cation, and all the principal corporations in the 
kingdom, The ratifications of the treaty being ex- 
changed, on the fifth day of May the peace was pro- 
claimed with the uſual ſolemnities, in the cities of 
- London and Welkminfier, - {56 
The treaty being laid before the parliament, after 
| ſeveral violent debates, it was approved, and a pub- 
lic thankſgiving appointed, which was celebrated 
with great ſolemnity; and on the ſixteenth of July, 
by her majeſty's command, the lord chancellor pro- 
rogued the parliament to the twenty-cighth of 
Auguſt; but it never ſat more; for on the eighth of 
Auguſt, a proclamation was iſſued for diſſolving the 
preſent parliament, and declaring her majeſty's in- 


tention of calling a new one, Accordingly, on the | 


eighteenth of the ſame month, writs were iſſued in 
due form, and the new parliament appointed to meet 
on November the twelfth. FEES 0 T6] 
The queen, who tilt continued in 


A. P. 1714. à bad ſtate of health, was on the and 


| of March carried in a ſedan to the houſe of. lords, | 


when ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes ; © I: have 
done, ſaid ſhe, and ſhall continue to do my beſt for 
the good of my ſubjeQs. Let it be your, endea- 


not by relaxing from the ſtrifteſt adherence to our 
conſtitution in chureh and ſtate, but by obſerving 
the laws yourſelves, and inforeing a due obedience. 


in others.“ The people were now greatly alarmed: 


by a total removal of the whige from all employ- 
ments civil and military, and their poſts filled by 
profeſſed tories, ſome of whom were ſuppoſed to be 


attached to the pretender, - Theſe ſteps threw the 
whigs into a violent commotion, apprehending that; | | treaſurer and lord Bolingbroke, in her prefence, 


| 8 ſome meaſure the cauſe of her death; for 


a deſign! was formed to ſecure the pretender's.ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of Great Britain. Baron 


Schutz, the Hanoverian reſident, held ſecret con- 


ſultations with the chieſs of the whig party, and 
communicated their obſervations to the elector. 
They alſo dende fel, ae, . with the. 
duke of Marlborough, and the health of the queen 
being now ſo much impaired; that every day was 
believed to be the laſt of her life, they concerted 


meaſures. for oppoſing all efforts that might be 
made. againſt the proteſtant ſucceſſion on the death. 


of her majeſty; and at the ſume time they employed 
all their arts to excite and encourage: the ſears and 


ſenloulies of the people. The houſe of lords re- 


ſounded with debates on the danger that threatened 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the; archbiſhop of 
York, wich the eart of: Angleſey, joined che oppo- 
mMion to the ministry. The latter affirmed, that 
the honour of his ſovereign and the good of his, 
country were the only rules by which he regulated 
his condi; and when truth and juſtice bore wie- 
neſs to his adios, he ſhould not be intimidated 
tom putſuipg a «inked miniſter. from ahe queen 


9 0 


cloſet: to the Tower, and from the Tower t 


_— 


| queen put an en 
| the throne;; and the parliament was prorogued to 
| the tenth of Auguſt. | 

vour, as it ſhall, be mine, to unite our differences; 


Dr TD 


earl of Oxford was diveſted of all his emp 
and removed from the treaſury ; upon which he fe- 
tired meditating new projects for his future re-elta- 
 bliſhment, His fall was ſo ſudden, that no plan had 


Tut NEW an» COMPLETE HISTORY os ENGLAND © 
already poſſeſſed in Flanders: that the king of 


unn 
* 


ſcaffold. About this time baron Schutz ee 
of the lord chancellor a writ for the eleftora] 
of Hanover to ſit in the houſe of peers as duke + 
Cambridge. The chancellor anſwered, that 5 
would immediately acquaint, ber majeſly with thi, 


requeſt, but it required ſome conſideration to make 


| out writs for peers who did not refide in the kit 


dom. The envoy replied, in a menacing tone that 
he doubted not but his lordſhip knew the nature of 
his office, but, if the prince's abſence was the on! 


made out. The queen being informed of thi. 
tranſaction, was ſo offended with the baron for a». 


| plying to the chancellor before he had ſignified hi; 
Ad- 


intention to her, that ſhe forbad him the court: 
wrote a leiter to the princeſs Sophia; and another 
to the electoral prince, complaining of his havin 


formed ſuch a reſolution without knowing her ſen. 


timents on the ſubjett; and aſſuring him, that no. 
thing could be more dangerous to the tranquillity 
of her dominjons, and the right of ſucceſſion in hi; 
line, and conſequenily more diſagteeable o her, 
than fuch a proceeding at this juntture, ' Both 
theſe letters were printed and publiſhed in 
England with a view to inform the friends of the 
Hanoverian family, why the duke of Cambridge 


had laid afide his deſign of reſiding in Great 


Britain, This ſtep the queen conſidered ag a per. 
ſonal inſult, and alſo as an attempt to prejudice her 
in the.opmionsof her ſubjects; ſhe therefore ordered 


| thepublifherto be taken into cuſtody, Theprinceſs 


Sophia did not long ſurvive this event, for on 
the eighth of June ſhe was ſeized with an apopleRic 
fit, as ſhe was walking in the gardens of Heren- 
hauſen, and died in the arms of the eleQoral 
princeſs, before any aſſiſtance could be procured, 
She was the fourth and youngeſt daughter of Fre- 
deric king. of Bohemia, and Elizabeth his conſort, 
daughter of king e ng On the ninth of July the 

to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 


The queen's conſtitution was now entire} de- 


ſtroyed, the anxiety of her mind having completed 
che ruin of her health. The diſſenſions amopg ber 
miniſters were arrived to ſuch a height, that forget- 
ting their duty to her, or regard for their country, 
[] they. ſeemed to meet in council merely, with a view 


of oppoſing each other; and to ſuch an extravagant 


height did their animoſities arrive at laſt, that It is 
| believed a quarrel which happened between the 


e was heard to declare, that ſhe ſhould never out- 
live it. In the mean time lord Bolingbroke's att 
prevailed, and on the twenty-ſeventh of July the 

oy ments, 


been formed for fupplying the vacancy occaſioned 


by his diſgrace. The court was in the utmoſt confu- 


ſion, and her majeſty no longer able to ſupport tht 
burden of government, ſunk into a ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility, and thus found a refuge from her anxiety in 


lethargic ſlumbers.. Every method was tried that 


the att of healing could beſtow, but in vain. He! 


diſorder gained ground ſo faſt that her phyſician" 


defpaired of her liſe. The privy- council aſſembled, 


when the dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, being lw. 


formed of the deſperate ſtate in which ſhe Jay, en- 
tered the council-chamber without having bet" 
ſummoned. 'The members were we cm at 
appearance, but the duke of Shrew 4 
them for: their readineſs to give their aſſiſtance 


ury thanking 


ſuch 
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ſuch a critical juncture, deſired them to take their 
aces. Some of the lords now recommended the 
duke of Shrewſbury as the fitreft perſon to fill the 
important office of lord high treaſurer : when this 
ooinion was ſignified to the queen, ſhe expreſſed her 
4 probation, DE : 
bidding him ule it for the good of her people. He 
would have reſigned the lord chamberlain's ſtaff, but 
ſhe deſired him to keep them both: ſo that he was 


at one time poſſeſſed of three of the greateſt poſts in 


the kingdom, thoſe of lord treaſurer, lord chamber. 


Jain, and lord-lieutenant of Ireland. This advance- 


ment of Shrewſbury produced an entire alceration in 
the face of affairs: it baffled the deſigns of Boling- 
broke, extinguiſhed the hopes of the Jacobites, and 
revived the ſpirits of all who wiſhed well to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion. The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle 

ropoſed, that all privy-counſellors, in and about 


London, ſhould be invited to attend, without diſtinc- 
tion of party. The motion was approved, and the | 
ford Somers, with many other friends of the houſe | 


of Hanover, repaired to Kenſington. 
Their firſt conſideration was to provide for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom. Orders were diſpatehed to 


four.regiments of horſe and dragoons, quartercd in | 
remote counties, to march up to the neighbourhood || 


of London and Weſtminſter. Seven of the ten Britiſh 


battalions in the Netherlands, were directed to em- 


bark at Oſtend for England; an embargo. was laid 
upon all ſhipping; and directions were given for 
equipping all the ſhips of war, that were in a condi- 
tion for immediate ſervice. Nor was the elector of 
Brunſwick forgot. A letter was ſent to that prince, 
acquainting him with the meaſures that had been 
taken, and requeſting of him to repair, with all con- 
venient ſpeed, to Holland, where he ſhould be at- 
tended by a Britiſh ſquadron to convoy him to 


England, in caſe of her majeſty's death. At the 


ſame time inſtructions were tranſmitted to the earl 
of Strafford, to require the, States General to prepare 
ior performing their guaranty of the proteſtant ſuc. 
ceſſion. Meaſures were likewiſe taken to ſecure the 
ſca ports, and over-awe the Jacobites in Scotland: 
the command of the fleet was beſtowed. upon the 


ever a vacancy of the throne took place. 
Thus, while all neceſſary precautions were taken 
for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 
the queen, on the thirtieth of July appearing ſome- 
what better, role from her bed about eight in the 
morning; and walking a little about her chamber, 
caſt her eyes on the clock, and continued to gaze 
upon it for ſome time. One of her ladies in waiting 
begged to know, what ſhe ſaw there more than uſual, 
to which her majeſty only anſwered, by turning her 
eyes upon her with a dying look. Soon after ſhe was 
, leized with a fit of an apoplexy; from which ſhe was 
lomewhat relieved by the aſſiſtance, of Dr. Mead. 
She continued all night in a ſtate of ſtupefaction; 
but gave ſome ſigns of life between twelve and one 
clock, and expired a little after ſeven in the morn- 
ing, on Sunday the firſt of Auguſt 1714. 
Queen Anne had lived forty-nine. years, five 
months, and fix days, and reigned twelve years and 
live months wanting a week. There had been a 
new vault made on the ſouth ſide, and towards the 
calt end, of Henry VII's chapel, to depoſit. the body 
of king Charles II. in which that prince, queen Mary, 
King William III. and prince George of Denmark, 
as laid, Here the remains of queen Anne were 
ikewiſe depoſited, and there being no more room 
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but lived only to be baptized; and George, who alſo 


hege eee 
+ 


left, the vault was cloſed up with brick-work. She 
had been married to his royal highneſs prince George, 


| brother to the then king bf Denmark, July twenty- 
eighth, 168g, by whom the had ſix children; a daugh- 


ter, ſtt]].-born, the twelfth of May, 1684. Lady Mary, 
born the ſecond of June, 1685, and who died in Fe- 
bruary, 1690. Anne Sophia, born May the twelfth, _ 
1686, and dled February following. William, duke 
of Glouceſter, born July the twenty-fourth, 1689, and 
700. The lady Mary, born in October, 1690, 


died ſoon after he was born. Prince George, her 
huſband, died October the twenty-eighth, 1710. 


IMPARTIAL CHARACTER of QUEEN ANNE. 


This queen, in her perſon, was of the middle fize, 


and well proportioned, . Her face was rather round 


than oval, her hair of a dark brown, her features 
regular, her complexion ruddy, her aſpect rather 
comely than majeſtic, but her preſence very engag- 


Ing. Her voice was clear and melodious, which ap- 
; peared particularly in the graceful delivery of her 


ſpeeches to parliament. Her capacity and learning 
were not remarkable, but ſhe. was a virtuous, juſt, and 


| pious princeſs. In domeſtic life ſhe was a pattern 
of conjugal fidelity and affection; in ſocial, ſhe ap- 
proved herſelf a ſincere friend, and munificent pa- 
| tron, She was a tender mother, an indulgent mil- 
treſs, a mild and merciful princeſs, During hor reign, 
both the church and ſtate experienced a. profuſion of 
royal bounty. While her ſubjects laboured under the 
burthen of an expenſive war, ſhe generouſly aſſiſted 


them with a conſiderable part of het revenue. She 
applied the firſt fruits and tenths, belonging to the 
crown, to the maintenance of the poor clergy. . She 


| promoted the deſign of erecting churches; and gave 


every encouragement to charity ſchools ſor the edu- 


cation and ſupport of indigent. youth. Her poli. 
| tical character is ſufficiently marked by the tranfac- 

tions of her reign, The greateſt part of this was 
|. glorious ; and while her huſband, the prince of Den- 
mark, lived, the influence of his ſteadineſs made it 
earl of Berkeley, and the heralds at arms were kept | 


; ſhine with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, | The ſame ſplendor 
in readineſs to proclaim the new king, as: ſoon as 


| might have continued to its cloſe, had ſhe not evinced 
the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions in favour of the tories, - 
* whom ſhe was taught by her favourites to regard as 
her true ſriends, yet who. made an ill uſe of her con- 


fidence, and, at her death, were reviving the perſe- 
cutions of former reigns, and throwing every thing 
into confuſion. At the ſame time this queen im- 
bibed moſt incurable prejudices againſt the whigs, 
whom ſhe conſidered as the avowed enemies both of 
the church and monarchy, ; To, thele. falſe notions 


was owing, her unhappy conduct in reſigning herſelf 


into the hands of the former party, during ſhe laſt 
four years of her reign, whereby a moſt ſucceſsful 
war was . terminated by a moſt inglorious peace. 
Upon the whole, had this queen purſued, unin- 
fluenced, her own good intentions, ſhe might Have 
been ranked among the, belt af ſovereigns. She was 
the glory and happineſs of her people, and famqus 
for her piety and charity, which was unlimited. Her 
reign may indeed be called bloodleſs, not one perſon 
having been executed, at loaſt beheaded for treaſon, 
during the whole courſe of it, which cannot be: {aid 
of any other reign fince the time of Edward I. who 
died in 1307. In queen Anne the line of Stuarts 
terminated, whoſe misfortunes and miſconduct ſtand 


recorded as awful leſſons. of inſtruction to alk their 


| ſucceſſors, and the people in gener. 
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CT" On TE T1 
George's arrival in England—He is proclaimed king —The diſgrace of the tories, and their excluſion from the royal 
favour—The impeachment of Bolingbroke and Ormond, who leave the kingdom—The firſt rebelli 


ion in favour 9 


the Pretender — Battles of Preſton and Dumblain— Tbe Pretender obliged to fly back to France — Tbe earl of A 
ford arraigned and acquitted—The Quadruple alliance victory obtained over the Spaniſh fleet—Vigo taken 
South-fea juggle—Gibraller- befieged—The king viſits his German dominions—1s taken ill on the road 10 Linden 


His death, charatter, Cc. 


George I. elector of Brunſwick, a 
prince of the houſe of Hanover, not through heredi- 
tary right, but the election of a free and brave peo- 
ple; a title more honourable to a ſovereign than all 


conqueſt, The right of this family to the throne 
is founded on that liberty they were choſen to pre- 
ſerve; on that liberty which is the undoubted right 
of every ſubject: and while the ſovereign glories in 
being its protector, his throne will be fixed on the 
moſt ſolid foundation.  'The death of the queen, in 
a moment baffled all the expectations of the Jaco- 
bites; and their confuſion was completed by the 
diligence and activity of the lords juſtices, who had 


been appointed expreſsly by act of parliament, to J 
adminiſter the government till the arrival of the ſuc-' ] 


ceſſor. Hence they found themſelves without any J have a particular regard. My beſt endeavours 


| | ſhall never be wanting to repair this loſs to the na. 
force to their councils. Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop: | 


leader able to give conſiſtency to their deſigns, and 


of Canterbury, no ſooner heard of the queen's 
death, than he went to the privy-council, and pro- 
duced on inſtrument, wherein the following lords 


had been nominated by his electoral highneſs to the 
regency :' the dukes of Shrewſbury,” Somerſet, Bol- 


ton, Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Montroſe and Rox- 


borough; the carls of Pembroke, Angleſca, Car- 


liſle, Nottingham, Abingdon, Scarborough and Ox- 
ford ; lord: viſcount 'Townſend, lord Hallifax, and' 
lord Cowper. Upon this orders were imme- 
diately iflued for proclaiming king George in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; which was per- 
formed the ſame day in London and Weſtminſter. 
The regency then appointed the earl of Dorſet to ſet 
out for Hanover with the news of his majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion, and to attend him in his journey to Eng- 
land. They ſent the general officers in whom they 
could confide to their reſpective 8 
the garriſon of Portſmouth; an e. Mr. 
Addiſon their ſecretary, in the room of Bolingbroke, 
who was obliged to ſtand at the door of the council- 
chamber with his bag of papers, and underwent 


various kinds of mortificatien, Every thing con- 
tributed to ſecure the ſucceſſion pu uant to act of 


parliament ;' and the duke of Marlborough's arrival 
in England on the day of the queen's death; gave 
teal Jo to all the friends of the proteſtant ſuceeſſion, 


The 5 being continued after the queen's | 


demiſe, agreeable to an act for that purpole, met in 


' the afternoon of the day ſhe died, though it was 


Sunday ; and four days after the lord chancellor, in 
the name of the regents, made a ſpeech to both 
houſey, informing them what ſteps they had taken 


Na their new ſovereign, whereuppn both 
 Noules 


agreed to addreſſes of condolence, and con- 


4 


A. D. 1714 th Bd crown was now allotted to {| 


gratulation; promiſing to ſupport his undoubted 
right to the crown, againſt the Pretender, and al! 

other perſons whatſoever, and deſiring the king's 
ſpeedy preſence among them. Theſe addreſſes be. 


ing preſented to his majeſty, he returned the follow. 
the pride of royal anceſtry, or the boaſted claims of | 


Ing anſwer to the lords, and a ſimilar one to the 


commons: I take this firſt opportunity to return 


you my hearty thanks for your addreſs, and the 


| aſſurances you have given me therein. The zeal 


and unanimity you have ſhewn upon my acceſſion 
to the crown, are great encouragements to me, and 
I ſhall always eſteem the continuance of them as one 


of the greateſt bleſſings of my reign. No one can 
| be more truly ſenſible than I am of the loſs ſuf. 


tained by the death of the late queen, whoſe extra- 
ordinary piety and virtues ſo much endeared her 
to her people, and for whoſe memory 1 ſhall always 


tion. Iwill make it my conſtant care to preſerve 
your religion, laws, and liberties inviolable, and to 
advance the honour and proſperity of my kingdoms. 
I am haſtening to you according to your deſite, ſo 
affectionately expreſſed in your addreſs.” On the 

twenty-firſt of Auguſt the lords of the regency gave 
the royal aſſent to the bill, for the ſupport of his 
majeſty's houſhold, and the dignity of the crown,” 
and to ſuch other bills as were ready; the houſes 
| then adjourned to the twenty-fifth, when they were 


further adjourned to the twenty-third of September, 


by command of the king. On the twenty-fourth 
of Auguſt, the remains of the late queen were mag- 

nificently interred in the chapel of Henry VII. in 
| the ſame” vault with thoſe of her late huſband, 
prince George of Denmark. On the twenty-eighth 
Mr. Murray arrived from Hanover, with orders 
for the council, particularly one for removing 
viſcount Bolingbroke from his poſt of ſecretary of 
ſtate; | which was done on the thirty-fitſt, not with- 
out ſome marks of diſpleaſure; the ſeals having 
been taken from him by the dukes of Shrewſbury 
and Somerſet, and the lord Cowper, three of the 
lords regents, and all the doors of his office ſealed 


— 


and ſecured. | TOR 

The king embarked for England on the ſixtcenih 
of September, and arrived the next day at the 1 
On the eighteenth his majeſty and the prince landed 
at Greenwich in the evening, where the lords of 
the regency, and the earl of Northumberland, cap- 
tain of the life-guards, received them. They walke 
to the king's houſe in tke park, attended by many 
of the nobility, and immenſe crowds of rejoicing 
ſpectators; and on the twentieth of the month, the 
king made his public entry into London, with 


great magnificence, more than two hundred (ne 


as 
4 bd 
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I, gobility and gentry, each with ſix horſes pre- 
of the won No £4 — A total change was now 
9491 in the ſeveral departments of the ſtate, The 
eff ſeal was intruſted to lord Cowper, the privy- 
in. the earl of Wharton, and the government of 
as q to the earl of Sunderland. Lord Townſend 
Ire "Mr. Stanhope were appointed ſecretaries of 
the duke of Marlborough was made gene- 


mliſſimo, and the duke of Devonſhire ſteward of 


be king's houſhold ; Mr. Poulteney was appointed 
8 at War, and Mr. Walpole pay-maſter to 
1705 army and Chelſea hoſpital; the treaſury and 
"I iralty were put into commiſſion, a new privy- 
k uncil was appointed, and the prince royal was de- 
9 red prince of Wales. All the corporations and the 
: "univerſities preſented addreſſes of congratulation 
Ry majeſty, who expreſſed great ſatisfaction upon 
1 theſe inſtances of attachment to his per- 
on and government. He declared in council, that 
he was determined to. maintain the churches of 
England and Scotland according to their eſtabliſh- 
ment by law; and this he conceived might be done, 
vithout abridging the proteſtant diſſenters of the 
indulgences they e under the toleration act; 
and further ſaid, that he would exert his utmoſt 
endeavours, effectually to ſecure the property of his 
75 In the beginning of October the princeſs 
ales, 
Ng and Amelia, arrived in England; and on the 
twentieth of the ſame month, the king was crowned 
with great pomp and magnificence. Upon this 
occaſion, there were great demonſtrations of joy 


the tories, on their being deprived of their places, 
ſoon ſhewed itſelf, by their reviving the clamour of 
the church's danger, and great tumults were raiſed 


was, (Down with the whigs ! Sacheverel for ever!“ 


meeting houſes, ; were again practiſed, as at the 
beginning of Sacheverel's mobs. During theſe 
commotions, the Pretender ſent a printed manifeſto 


and many other noblemen. In a pamphlet written 
by Dr. Poland, the abſurdity of the allegations con- 
| tained in the manifeſto was clearly expoſed. The 
copies of the repreſentation being delivered to the 


to the marquis de Lamberti, miniſter from the duke 


| of Lorrain, being convinced that his | maſter had: | 


countenanced the above proceeding. . 182 
| On the ſeventeenth of March the new parlia- 
ment met, wherein the king complained, that 
ſome men diſſaffected to his ſucceſſion, had repre- 
| ſented his principles and the general tenor of his 
| conduct, in a manner highly injurious; he ad- 
| Verted to the perplexed ſtate of public affairs, 

the interruption of commerce, and the enormous 
| National debt: and expreſſed an earneſt hope, that 

ſuch perſons might be elected into parliament as 


| had already proved themſelves zealouſly attached 


to the proteſtant religion, becauſe they would be 
the moſt likely to reſcue the ſtate; from the em- 
| vrrallments in which it was then plunged. | - 
A. D. 171 The king on the twenty-firſt of 
1 7 5. March came to the houſe of peers, and 
delivered to the chancellor a written addreſs to 
both houſes, which was read to the following effect: 
his majeſty thanked his faithful ſubjects for the zeal 
they had manifeſted in defence of the proteſtant 

| lheceſſion.: ſome conditions of the peace he ob- 
ſerved, were not fully. executed, and that the whole 


| might, therefore, be conſidered as precarious till the | 
preſent treaties could be guarantied by defenſive: || 


alliances, he obſerved, that the Pretender threatened 


an to interrupt the tranquillity of his dominions; 


1 3 
/ , 
7 . 


/ 


with her two daughters, the princeſſes | 


throughout the kingdom; but the diſſatis faction of 


in different parts of the kingdom, where the cry 


Hence breaking of windows, and pulling down of | 


| Dover, and embarked for Calais. 


| mittee was formed for conſidering the ſeveral pa- 
to the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlbotough, Argyle, | 


the Tower, | . 
more frequent, an act was paſſed, declaring, that if 
any perſons to the number of twelve, unlawfully 
aflembled, ſhould continue together one hour after 
being required to diſperſe by a juſtice of the peace, 
or other officer, and hearing the proclamation 


not ſpeedily repaired, the deſtruction of the navi- 


| gation and manufactures of England muſt enſue; _ 


and that ſince the ceſſation of arms, a very great ad- 
dition had been made to the public debts. He then 
informed the commons, that the revenues formerly 


granted were ſo incumbered and alienated, that the 


produce of the funds was not equal to the ſupport 


of the civil government; and that ſince his people 


were ſo happy as to have a prince of Wales, an ex- 
pence would be neceſſarily incurred, to which the 
nation had not been accuſtomed for many years ; 
and theſe circumſtances, his majeſty hoped, would 
be taken under the ſerious conſideration of his 
faithful commons. He obſerved, that this being 
the firſt ſeſſion in his reign, all the ſtates of Europe 
impatiently waited for the reſult of the parliamentary 


| deliberations; exhorted them not to permit party 


contentions and animoſities, to divert their attention 
from the common intereſt of their country; and 


concluded with aſſuring them, that the civil and 


religious conſtitution of church and ſtate, and the 
happineſs and proſperity of his people, ſhould be 
the invariable rule of his e and the prin- 


cipal care of his whole life. | 


On the twenty-ſecond of April, in the morning, 
was a total eclipſe of the ſun, which had not hap- 


pened in this kingdom for ſome centuries. The 


darkneſs was for a ſhort time ſo complete, that ſe- 
veral ſtars appeared, and birds betook themſelves to 
rooſt, The eaſtern limb of the ſun was no ſeoner 


covered, than the total darkneſs came on inſtan- 
| taneouſly, as did the light in the ſame manner re- 


turn, when the moon left its weſtern limb. Obſer- 


vations were made on this extraordinary phæno- 


| menon by Mr. Whiſton, and other aſtronomers of 
equal eminence. | 


Soon after the ſitting of parliament they began 
to call the late miniſters of queen Anne to an account; 


which ſo alarmed lord Bolingbroke, who had taken 


his ſeat in the houſe of peers, that he rode poſt to 
A ſecret com- 


pers relating to the negociations of peace, of which 
Walpole was made chairman. On the report of 


this committee being laid before the houſe, Boling- 
broke and Oxford were impeached of high treaſon, 
and the earl of Strafford, one of the plenipotentiaries 
| ſecretaries of ſtate, his majeſty refuſed an audience |] for the peace of Utrecht, of high crimes and miſ- 
{ demeanors. It was thought Ormond's name be- 
ing uſed as a ſignal for mobs and riots, contributed 
to haſten his impeachment; « High church and 


Ormond for ever!“ being then as much the cry of 


the Jacobites and tory-mobs, as High church and 
Sacheverel had been before. It was, however, be- 
lieved, that had he ſtaid he would have found 


| favour ; but taking the advice of his tory friends, 


he left the kingdom, and followed lord Bolingbroke 


| to France. Upon this they were both attainted of 
| high-treaſon, and a bill paſſed againſt them. The 
earl of Oxford, however, did not fly, but was com- 


mitted to the cuſtody of the black rod, and then to 
Mobs and tumults becoming now 


againſt riots read in public, they ſhould be deemed 
guilty of felony, without benefit of the clergy. 


{ This act ſtill remains in force under the title of the 
{ riot act. % 11: od 31061 


1 1 


His Majeſty having acquainted the parliament with 


the deſigns carried on in favour of the Pretender 


abroad and at home, addreſſes, expreſſive of loyalty 


and affection, were preſented by both houſes, the 
common. council of London, and the counties and 
great part of the trade of the nation was already corporations of England: The habeas corpus acc 


rendered impracticable, and that if the evil was. 


was ſuſpended by parliament- for ſix months. 200”, | 
20 duke 
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duke of Powis, the earl of Jerſey, the lords Lanſ- | 
down and Dunbar, and other ſuſpicious perſons, 
were apprehended ; the coaſts were ſtrictly guarded, | 
and an expreſs ſent to the States general for diſ- 


patching their forces agreeable to their engage- 
ment. The earl of Mar, who, at the deceaſe of 
queen Anne, was ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 


and was one of the firſt who made profeſſions of | 


loyalty to king George, expecting to be powerfully 
reinforced from England, began to act openly in 
North Britain. But being diſappointed of the en- 
couragement and ſupport that had been promiſed 
him, he retired in diſguſt to the place of his nati- 
vity, and urged by ambition and reſentment, re- 
ſolved to take an active part in the Pretender's in- 
tereſts. With ſuch unabating perſeverance did he 
proſecute his deſign, that on the ſixth of September 
the adventurer's ſtandard was erected in Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Perth, and ſeveral other towns; and about 
{ix thouſand. men appeared in arms, determined to 
ſupport his claim, 


burgh ; but by the prudence of colonel Stuart, go- 
vernor of the fortreſs, they were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. About this time died Lewis XIV. 
king of France; and this event proved fo alarming 
to the rebels, that great numbess of them were 
defirous of poſtponing all further meaſures till the 
Pretender ſhould have landed in England; but en- 
couraged by the hope that an inſurrection would be 
fomented in their favour in England, it was de- 
cided by a majority, that at all hazards the enter- 
prize ſhould be attempted, The dukes of Argyle 
and Roxborough, the carl of Sunderland, the mar- 
quiſſes of Annandale and Tweedale, and ſeveral 
other Scottiſh noblemen, repaircd to the north, in 
order to collect their vaſſals, and exert their utmoſt 

intereſt to oppoſe the Pretender; and the duke of 
Argyle was appointed commander in chief of all 
the forces in Scotland, The earl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. Forſter, with about two hundred and fifty 
more rebels, rendezvouzed at Plainfield, adjacent 
to Rothbury,, where in a_ ſhort, time they were 
Joined by about thirty horſemen under lord Wid- 


drington, and another party of horſemen from Scot- | 
land; they proclaimed the Pretender at Warkworth, 


Morpeth; and Hexham, with the uſual formalities ; 


but upon the approach of general Carpenter, at the 


head of ſeveral regiments of cavalry and infantry, 
the enemy was thrown into ſuch conſternation, that 
they debated whether it would be moſt prudent, to 
maintain their ground, or avoid an engagement. 
The former mealure was ſtrongly recommended by 
Mr, Mackintoſh, who urged, that the longer the 
battle was poſtponed, the more formidable would 
. 4 ay the power they had to encounter; but 
vorſter, their general, and the other principal offi- 
cers, were ſor deferring the battle all they ſhould 
be joined by a ſtrong body of horſe : and therefore 
they marched to Longhoolm, Brampton, 'Penrith, 
Appleby, Kendal, Kirby, Dounſdale, and Lan- 
caſter, and in moſt of theſe towns proclaimed the 
Pretender in the uſual manner. They were now, 
in their march towards Preſton, joined by about 
fiſteen hundred men from Lancaſhire. Upon their 


arrival at Preſton, they endeavoured to fortify them... | 


ſelves in the town, being apprized of the approach 
of the king's forces under the command of general 
Wills, Upon the arrival of the royaliſts, the proper 


diſpoſitions were made for ſeeuring the ſeveral ave. 


nues to the town, and an attack was made. in re. 
gular form. At firſt, the King's troops were greatly 
annoyed by the enemy's ſhot from the. windows 
and. tops of houſes, and other buildings; but the 


the town, and received a conſiderable reinforce. 


ment, the rebels were ſo diſpirited, that they ſoli- 


cited a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 


and preſently after 
5 
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A ſtrong party of the rebels 
made an attempt to ſurprize the caſtle of Edin- | 


frozen over, was covered with booths. 


ſubmirred at diſcretion, The royaliſts fuß 
laſs - oo a hundred and ay ment de 
number of ſlain on the f Tebell, 7; de 
known. | 1 bak = rebels, is no 
We muſt obſerve, that on Sunday the 
of November, the very day when the r 
ſubdued at Preſton, the duke of Arpyle, with ab 
four thouſand men, engaged the rebel arm u Fol 
the earl of Mar, conſiſting of about nine + ouſ; 1 
at Sheriffmuir, or Sheriff. moor, near Dumb 0 
about four miles from Stirling. Various becom 
are given of the battle, which was obſtinate We 
bloody; and both fides claimed the victory, 7 7 
however, certain, that the duke of A rgyle, with by 
right of his army, ſoon routed the left of 0 
enemy; but while he was purſuing them two mil ; 
with great ſlaughter, the right of the rebels 95 
feated the left of the royal army; ſo that genera 
Witham, their commander, flying full Tpeed 
Stirling, gave out that all was loſt. The duke Sy 
his return from the purſuit of the rebels, with Wh 
part of the army which had been victorious in- 
ſtantly perceived his imprudence. Both armies con 
tinued to gaze at each other, neither of them 
caring to engage; and towards evening both fides 
drew off, The earl of Mar retreated to Per 
The ear] of Ilay, the duke of Argyle's brother 
was in the action; he behaved with great intrepi. 
dity, and was wounded in the arm and fide. 
About eight hundred of the rebels were killed 
and many made priſoners, among whom were ſe. 
veral gentlemen. The caſtle of Inverneſs, which 
had been in the poſſeſſion of Mar, was delivered 
up by lord Lovat, who had hitherto appeared in 
the intereſt of the Pretender. The marquis of 
Tullibardine left the earl to defend his own coun- 
try; and many of the clans ſeeing no likelihood of 
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their ſoon coming to a ſecond engagement, returned 
home. The Pretender had now the greateſt feaſon 


to be convinced of the vanity of his expectations, 


in imagining the whole country would riſe in his 
|. cauſe, yet, though his affairs were deſperate, he 
| was ſo infatuated as to reſolve to hazard his per- 


ſon among his friends in Scotland. Paſſing there. 
fore through France in diſguiſe, and embarking 
in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he landed at Peter- 
head on the twenty-ſecond of September, hay. 
ing in his train the marquis of Nido ſon 
of the duke of Berwick, and five other gentle- 
men. Thence he haſtened to Fetteroſſe, where the 
earl of Mar, and ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen 
met him. 3 Mel gr dT el 


This year terminated with a very ſevere froſt, 


which began towards the end of November, and 
continued till February; when the Thames, being 
Two whole 
oxen were roaſted upon it; and it abſolutely, from 


| the number of people who reſorted thither, reſem- 


| bled a fair. | 
The Pretender marched to Perth, 


| on the ninth of January, where he A. D. 1716. 
| reviewed the forces that had been raiſed for his ſer- 
vice, and expreſſed great ſatis faction at the High- 


land dreſs, which he had never before ſeen. Thence 
he proceeded to Scoon, where he publiſhed ſeveral 
proclamations, articularly one for a convention of 
the ſtates, and another for his coronation, and 
aſſumed other adts of royalty, which ended almoſt 
as ſoon- as they commenced ; for towards the end 
of the month, the duke of Argyle, aſſiſted by 
lieutenant-general Cadogan, and other general off- 
cers who were ſent down to him, and reinforced by 


| a good train of artillery, and the Dutch troops 


lately landed, marched from Stirlin 
* having ſet fire to the houſes at each end | ö tun 


to attack t 


| rebels at Perth, who no longer expected aſſiſtance 
from France; upon his approach they abandoned 
Pretender to 25 5 

they 


the place, and retired with t 


and from thence to Montroſe; where, finding 


were 
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"re. cloſely purſued by the k 
of Mar and Melfart, the lord Drummond, and 
ſme other chiefs, found means to make their eſcape 
in a French ſhip which Jay there; ſoon after which 
1 rebels diſperſed, ſome were taken priſoners, and 
others ſurrendered. | Ee: 


E In order to avoid the Engliſh cruizers, the Pre- 


| tender ſteered for the coaſt of Norway, and in five | 


days time landed at Gravelin; and the chief of the 
rebel priſoners being; conducted to London, the 
houſe of commons began to think of the moſt ef- 


ſektual method of proſecuting the offenders. They 


frſt expelled Mr. Forſter the houſe, and then im- 


ached the carls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, | 


Carnwath, and Wintoun, and the lords Widdring- 
fon, Nairn, and Kenmutr. Theſe noblemen being 
brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, heard the 
articles of impeachment read on the tenth of Ja- 


nuary, and were ordered to put in their anſwers on 


the üxteenth. The impeachments being lodged, 
the lower houſe ordered a bill to be brought in to 
continue the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, 
6x months longer; then they prepared another to 
attaint lord John Drummond, the earls of Mar and 
|  Linlithgow, and the marquis of Tullibardine. All 
the lords pleaded guilty except Widdrington, who 
deſired farther time to prepare for his defence; and 
the reſt received ſentence of death on the ninth of 


February. Orders were iſſued for the execution of | 


Derwentwater, Kenmuir, and Nithiſdale ; but his 
majbſty was pleaſed to grant a reſpite to the others 
till the ſeventh of March. Nithiſdale effected an 
eſcape in the apparel of a woman, his mother hav- 
ing contrived to ſupply him with the diſguiſe. On 


the twenty-fourth of February, Kenmuir and Der- 


wentwater were beheaded upon Tower hill. The 
earl of Wintoun was brought to trial, and being 
found guilty, received ſentence of death. Of the 
remaining priſoners, a conſiderable number were 
found guilty, hanged, drawn, and quartered; and 
among theſe was William Paul, a clergyman, who 
in a ſpeech to the-populace at the place of execu- 
tion, declared himſelf. ! A fincere and true member 
of the church of England, but not of the revolu- 
tion, ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops had aban- 
doned the king, and ſhamefully given up their ec- 
cleſiaſtical rights, by ſubmitting to the unlawful, 
invalid, lay deprivations authorized by the prince 
of Orange ;'' yet it appears, that this man's fear of 
death got the better of his reſolution ; for he pre- 
ſented a petition, wherein he begged pardon of 
Cod, his king, and his country, and declared great 
forrow for his crime. e 89799 


Apprehenſive that the approaching general elec- 


uon might give too much power to the ſacobites 
and tories the miniſtry had recourſe to a very extra- 
ordinary expedient to fruſtrate their views. The 
duke of Devonſhite repreſented to the houſe of 


peers, That triennial elections ſerved to keep J 


up party diviſions ; to raiſe and foment feuds in 
private families; to produce ruinous expences, and 
give occaſion to the cabals and intrigues of foreign 
princes; that it became the wiſdom of ſuch an 
auzuſt aſſembly, to apply a remedy to an evil which 


ing's forces, on Fe- 
bruary the fourteenth, the Pretender, with the earls 
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Wight be attended with che moſt dangerous conſe- | 


ences, eſpecially; in the preſent temper of the 
nation, while the ſpirit! of rebellion ſtill remained 
unconquered, and feemed- only to wait for a freſh 
opportunity to diſplay itſelf with more uncontrouled 
violence than ever: that as the eleſtion of a new 
Parliament, which by che triennial act was faſt ap- 
broaching, vas the moſt ſavourable junQure t 
Jacobites could expeft, he thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to deprive chem of that reſource ;' and 
kat for this purpoſe he begged leave to propoſe a 


— 


| Townſend, and other 


"og e <f 


MN 


rend. He was ſeconded; by the carls of Dorfot = 


and, Rockingham, the duke of Argyle; the lord 

leaders of the whig party; 
but the motion was appoſed by the tories, particu, 
larly by the earls. of Abingdon, Nottingham, and 
Paulet. Many arguments were. uſed on. both ſides 
of the queſtion, which: at length, being put, the bil 


paſſed, and it obtained the royal aſſent, ' Soon 


alter, the clauſe in the act of ſettlement, by which 
the ſovereign was not to leaye the kingdom without 


conſent of parliament, was repealed ;; and his ma- 
jeſty having conſtituted the prince of Wales guar. 


dian of the realm during his abſence, on the ſe- 


venth of July fet out for his German domipions. 


Notwithſtanding the rebellionwashappilycruſhed, 


the ſpirit of it till remained, and diſcovered itſelf in 


licentious mobs and tumults, in which the diſorderly. 
multitude readily engaged. To ſtem the torrent of 
thoſe riots, the whigs, and ſuch who were well 
affected to the Hanoyerian ſucceſſion, began even 
in the laſt reign to form themſelves into clubs, 


which met at ſeveral public houſes in the city and 
| ſuburbs, then called Mug-bouſes, from the veſſels 


uſed there. After his majeſty's acceſſion, theſe 
clubs were not only kept up but increaſed. One 


of the molt famous of the mug-houſes was the Roe... 
buck in Cheapſide; and that in Saliſbury. court 


became ſo from the following incident. The com- 
pany there, upon ſome occaſion having given ex- 
traordinary demonſtrations of their loyalty, the Ja- 


cobite mob were ſo enraged, that they attacked 


* 


the mug-houſe, which was kept by one Mr. Read, 


and would have demoliſhed it, bad not the com- 


| Pany ſent for a reinforcement from the mug-houſe 


him, he put his threats in execution, and kille 
| Vaughan on the ſpot; for which he was afterwards 


in Taviſtock-ftreet, 
was put to flight; but on the twenty- third, ons 


Vaughan perſuaded the mob to attack the mug- 


bouſe again, in order to revenge their late affront. 
They-agreed, and followed him with loud huzzas 
of high church and Ormond, and down with the 
mug-houſes. Read ordered them to keep off, or 
he would fire. among them'; but they e 


their outrages, a party of the guards were ſent for, 
Five of the rioters were taken, who being tried and 


found guilty, were hanged at the end of Saliſbury 


court; and this put an end to thoſe tumults, which 
had for'a conſiderable time thrown the capital into 
the utmoſt confuſion and 8 5 Fig nn 
During his majeſty's abſence, the , n „ 
triple alliance was ee between in = 1 1 8 
Great Britain, France, and the United Provinces. 
The king returned in January; and ſoon after the 
nation was alarmed with an intended invaſion by 
Charles XII, of Sweden in favour of the Pretender, 
which his majeſty communicated to the council; 
but Charles being ſoon after ſhot by a cannon. ball 
before Frederick-ſhall, an end was put to all the 
deſigns: of the Swedes againſt England, In tbe 
mean time, his majeſty ſunt to demand of the com- 
mons an extraordinary ſupply, the better to enable 
him to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the danger with 


which they were threatened from Sweden ; and 


aſter long and warm deba tes, two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds were granted for this purpoſe; but 
it waz carried only by a majority of four voices. 
On che coneluſion of this debate, there was almoſt 
a total change in the miniſtry. Mr. Stanhope was 
raiſed to the office of firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer; the earl of Sunder» 
land and Mr. Addiſon were appointed ſecretaries 
of ſtate: the office of ſecretary at war was given to 
Mr. Craggs the earl of Berkeley was appointed 
firſt: lord of the | admiralty, on the-refignation. of 
the carl of Orford; the viceroyſhip' of Ireland was 
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took place, befote the clole of the next year. 
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Newcaflle ſucceeded in his office of lord-chamber- 
lain. Proceedings had been already begun with 
regard to a reduftion of the national debt, which 
was comprehended under the two heads of redecm- 
able and irredeemable incumbrances. The firſt had 
been contraſted with à redeemable intereſt, and 
theſe the public had a right to diſcharge; the others 


| conſiſted of longer and ſhorter annuitics, granted 


for a greater or leſs number of years, which' could 
not be altered without the conſent of the pro- 


prietors, Mr. Robert Walpole, when at the head | 


of the treaſury, had projetted a ſcheme for leſſening 
the intereſt, and paying the capital of theſe na- 
tional debts, He propoſed in the houſe of com- 


mons to reduce the intereſt of the redeemable | 


funds, and offer an alternative to the proprietors of 


annuities, © This'plan had met with approbation; | 


but when he reſigned, ſome alterations were made 
which were diſpleaſing to him; and when a debate 
enſued; Mr. . Stanhope and Mr, Walpole endea- 
voured to criminate each other; by which it ſeemed 


evident, that they had praQtiſed the ſelling places 
and reverſions. This di 

have imagined ſhould have cauſed ſuch an enquiry | 
as might have ended in the puniſhment of both the 
parties, had a very different effeA; the houſe ſeemed | 


ſcovery, which one would 


anxious that the whole matter ſhould be buried in 
oblivion ; and the geptlemen “ gave their word 
and honour to the ſpeaker, that their reſentment 


ſhould be carried no farther,” 5 
A petition from the earl of Oxford, who had | 


been now confined near two years in the Tower, 
was preſented to the houſe of lords, © praying chat 
his impriſonment might not be indefinite.” The 
tory lords aſſerted, that the impeachment was de- 
termined, and all proceedings againſt him ended 
by the prorogation of ' parliament ; but this being 


put to the vote, was carried in the negative, Weſft- | 
minſter hall being prepared for his trial, and the 
tord-chancellor Cowper being appointed lord high- | 


ſteward; the priſoner, on June the twenty-fourth, 
py brought from the Tower by water, and con- 

aQted to the bar; when Mr. Hampden, one of the 
managers far the commons, recapitulated the charge 
dgainſ the carl in a long ſpeech, Sir Joſeph Jekyll 


was proceeding to make good the firlt article ; but 


lord Harcourt having made à motion previous | 


thereto, that the commons be not permitted to 
proceed, in order to make good the articles againſt 


the carl of Oxford for high crimes and miſdemea- 


nors, till judgment be firſt given upon the articles 


for high treaſon; which after a long debate, was 


carried in the affirmative; there aroſe upon this a 
difference between the two houſes, the commons 
being reſolved to proceed in their own way, and 
the lords as ſtrenuouſſy adhering to theirs. At laſt, 
in the beginning of July, the lords proceeded to 
the trial; and three proclamations were made for 
the accufers of the earl of Oxford to appear, and 
make good the articles of impeachment. againſt 
him; but nobody appearing, his lordſhip was, b 

the unanimous advice of all the peers preſent, dil. 


charged of the bigh crimes and miſdemeanors, as 


well as of higb-treaſon. However, the commons 
addreſſed the king to except the carl of Oxford out 
of che act of grace, with which his majeſty com- 
lied. This act being ready, the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and having given his aſſent to ſe- 
veral bills, eloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 
which, among other things, he expreſſed his hope, 


that thoſe of his ſubjeQs who ſhould be reſtored to 


their liberty by the act of grace, would make a 


proper uſe of the indulgence for their own and the 


zublic advantage. After ſome diſputes between 
the northern powers, conferences were opened be- 
tween the emperor France; and Holland ;\ in con- 
ſequence of Which the famous quadruple alliance 


* 5 


afterwards, the king and the duke of N 


— 


November the ſecond, the princeſs of Wits, 
was brought to-bed of a prince, who was "obs 


tized on the twenty-cighth: of the ſam bes! 
by the name of George“ William, and dle oo 


being godfathers, and the ducheſs of gi. Alban 


godmother. By ſome circumſtahce or other 2. 
the chriſtening was over, his royal nice 
prince of Wales fell under his majeſty's diſpteaſy 4 
inſomuch that he was ordered to leave St. ſame 105 
which he did, and went and reſided at Lies: 
houſe, with the princeſs his conſort. The "om 
princeſſes,” and the young prince, remattied e 4 
James's with his majeſty; orders having been given 
that her royal highneſs might come and fee th : 
often as ſhe would. The prince retired with "+ 
princeſs to a houſe belonging to the earl 00 
Grantham ; and notice was given to all peers 
peereſſes, privy-counſellors and their wives, that if 
they viſited the prince and princeſs, they ſhould 
forbear coming into his majeſty's preſence,” Th. 
conſequence was, that thoſe who held offices under 
the king or prince, were left to their choice; and 
St, James's of courſe was ſeldom viſited by the 
prince's ſervants. e 
As ſoon as the king met his parliament in No. 
vember, he informed them, that ſince the beginning 


of the laſt ſeſſion, he had reduced his army to nearly 


the half of its number at the commencement of the 
former ſeſſion, High debates aroſe in the houſe of 
commons, on the number of troops that ought to 
be ſupplied. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Shippen 
and Mr. Walpole, contended that twelve thouſand 
men were ſufficient; While Mr. Craggs and others 


were for voting ſixteen thouſand, At this period 


lord- chancellor Cowper, who had been promoted 
to the dignity of an earl, reſigned the great ſeal; 
which after being put in commiſſion for ſome time, 
was given to lord Parker, The ear] of Sunderland 
Was , nes preſident of the council, and firl 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, The earl of Holder- 
neſſe was placed at the head of che board of trade. 
The lord Stanhope and Mr. Craggs were appointed 
ſecretaries of ſtate; and the lords Stanhope and 


Cadogan were advanced to the peerage ſhortly aſter 


the above changes. a | 
Philip, the Spaniſh monarch, con- , 

tinued his warlike preparations, and A, Dank 
equipped a formidable fleet, which early in the 
month of July ſailed from Barcelona towards Itah, 
but the deſtination of this armament was kept a 
profound ſecret. -- On the other hand, the king of 
England having fitted out à powerful ſquadron, 
the marquis de Monteleone, the Spaniſh ambiſſ» 
dor, preſented a memorial to the miniſtry, import- 
ing, that ſo powerful an armament in a time of 


| peace, could not but give offence to the king hs 


maſter, and tend 10 diſturb the harmony that ſub- 
ſiſted between the crowns of Spain and England, 
In reply to this memorial, the Engliſh monarcl 
obſerved that he did not wiſh to conceal the deſign 
wich which he had fitted out a fleet; and declared 
that his intention was to ſend a powerful ſquadron 
into the Mediterranean under the command of 
admiral Byng, in order to protect the neutrality 


| of Italy. In the mean time, the negociations 


the miniſters of France and Spain, brought about 


che quadruple alliance between Great- Britain, 
| France, the emperor; and the States- general, | 
J was ſtipulated by this famous treaty, that the king 


of Spain ſhould reſtore to the emperor, within tue 
months after the ratification of the articles, tht 


| kingdom of Sardinia, and relinquiſh all claim i 
| that iſland, as well as the dominions of the em- 
| peror in Italy and the Netherlands; that he ſhould 


conſent to the emperor's being put in poſſeſſion 
of Sicily, and renounce:all:clainy to the reverſion 
of that kingdom in favour of the crown-of Spain, 


l 


er ſtipulated, that as 


| acknowle 


, of his dominions in Italy; that if the terms pro- 


as fertled þ 

however, © 

7 % all pretenſions to any territories, of which, 

ö the treaty of Utrecht, the king 'of Spain was | 
dged rightful poſſeſſor; that he ſhould re- 

Philip as lawful king of Spain and the 


nize ap . 
ions that the duchies of Parma, Tuſcany, and 


placentia, 98 | 
ire; and, that, in default of male heirs, they 
mould devolve to the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon; 
but it was provided, that neither of the above 
duchies ſttould ever be poſſeſſed by a prince in 
aftual poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh crown; and that 
me king of Spain ſhould not aſſume the guardian- | 
ſhip of the prince, to whom the duchies were to 
end that within two months after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, the King of Sicily ſhould reſtore 
that kingdom to the emperor ; but that in return, 
the emperor ſhould give the king of Sicily poſſeſſion | 
of the iſland of Sardinia, which he ſhould enjoy 
with the title of king, on condition that in default 
of male heirs, the right of reverſion ſhould be re- 
ſerved to the crown of Spain; that the kings of 


by the treaty of Utrecht; conditionally, 
f having Sardinia in exchange; that the 


| Spain and Sicily ſhould be allowed three months to 
determine, whether they would accede to the arti- 


cles ofthe treaty ; but that if, in oppoſition to the 
neral wiſhes of Europe, they ſhould continue.re- 
lader the mediating powers ſhould unite their 


of the mediators ſhould be attacked on account of 


the ſuccours lent to the emperor, the others ſhould | 


declare war againſt the aſſailant, and not lay down 
their arms till the emperor ſhould be putin poſſeſſion 
of Sicily, and firmly eſtabliſhed in the enjoyment 


* * "otro 


— 


poled by the allies ſhould be accepted by either of 
the kings, he ſhould unite with the mediators in 
order toenforce the compliance of the other; and 
to prove that juſtice and the peace of Europe were | 
the only objects of the 


— Mal 


oon as the emperor ſhould 
e put in poſſeſſion of Sicily, he ſhould relinquiſh 


all pretenſion to Spain and the Indies, whether king | 
Philip aceeded or not, inaſmuch as the guarantee of 
the mediatorial powers, would be, to his Imperial 
majeſty, a ſecurity for Sicily, the Netherlands, and | | 
to be attacked by the Engliſh that followed, and 


the Italian dominions, equal to the renunciations 


Remonſtrance and intreaty proving equally | 0 
letter on the eighteenth from Captain Walton, men- 


ineffectual, the king of Great Britain reſolved to 


el the Spaniſh monarch to comply with the 


com 
condition of the treaty. | On the fourth of June 
Sir George Byng failed from Spithead, with an ar- 


mament conſiſting of twenty ſhips of the line, two. | 
fre- ſnips, and two bomb- veſſels. - On the thirtieth | 


of the ſame month he arrived at St. Vincent's. 
Paſſing by Gibraltar, he was joined by vice-admiral 
Cornwall, with the Argyle and Charles galley. He 


then ſailed for Minorca, and relieved the garriſon | 


of Port Mahon. After this, he dire&ed his courſe | 


towards Naples, where he arrived on the brſt of 
F} of: Sardinia in behalf of the duke, who engaged to 


. gh and the Neapolitans, who were under the 
molt 
hailed him as their deliverer. The admiral had an 


Mterview with count Daun, the viceroy, who treated 


portant intelligence : that a Spaniſh army, amount- | 


ing to thirty thouſand men, under the, command of 


E 


Sicily, reduced Palermo and Meſſina, and was then 
employed in beſieging the laſt mentioned eit; 
that unleſs ſpeedy relief was afforded, the Pied- 
monteſe gartiſon would be under the neceſſity of 


furrendering, that an alliance was negociating be- 
ente the emperor and the king of Sicily; an 
das latter had folicited the aſiſtance of the Imperial | 


5 
14 


\ 


ITE 


ror ſhould for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, | 


ſhould be conſidered as male fiefs of the | 


T3 0 2 * 


pip treaty, .it was ex- 


— 2 


W Peng * 


terrible apprehenſions of a Spaniſh invaſion, || 


im in a moſt honourable and reſpeaful manner, | 
communicated to him the following very im- 


the marquis de Lede, had effected a landing in 


| that ; 
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| the convoy of two men of war. 


army, offering the citadel. of ;Meflina for their re- 
ception. Having received this information, Sir 


George departed from Naples with all poſſible ex, 
pedition, taking with him two thouſand German 
troops, under the command of, general Wetzel, as 
a reinforcement to the citadel; and he arrived 
within fight of the Faro, off Meſſina, on the ninth 
of Auguſt. 9 R „ * , | ws. | 
The day previous to the, arrival of the Engliſh. 
ſquadron, the Spaniſh fleet had ſailed from the har- 
bour of Meflina; and Byng (imagining they bad 


| retired to Malta, proceeded towards Meſſina, in 


order to. encourage and reinforce the garriſon in 
the citadel ; but in doubling the Faro, he deſcried 
two Spaniſh ſcouts, and learnt from the people of 
a felucca ſrom the Calabrian ſhore, that they had 
ſeen the Spaniſh fleet laying to in the order of 
battle. Upon this the admiral detached: general 
Wetzel, with the German troops, to Reggio, under 
Paſſing through 
the Faro, the admiral failed in purſuit of the Spaniſh 
ſcouts; and before noon he deſcried the main fleet, 
conſiſting of twenty-ſeven fail, excluſive of two 
fire-ſhips, four bomb-veſſels, and ſeven gallies, 
drawn up in line of battle. Don Antonio de Caſta- 
neta had the chief command of the Spaniſh fleet, 


in which were the four rear-admirals, Mari, Chacon, 
| Guevara, and Cammock. Upon the appearance of 
| the Engliſh fleet, the enemy ſtood away large, but 
firength to compel their ſubmiſſion; that if any one | 


continued to preſerve the order of battle; and they 
were purſued. till evening. The next morning, 
rear-admiral Mari, with {1x men of war, the fire 
and ſtore-ſhips, bomb-ketches-and gallies, ſeparated + 
from the main fleet, and ſteered for the coaſt of 
Sicily. Captain Walton, with fix ſhips, was diſ- 
patched in purſuit of Mari, with whom he ſoon 
engaged. The | Engliſh; admiral purſued. the main 
fleet, and the battle commenced about ten.o'clock. 
The Spaniards made a running fight; and though 
the admirals behaved with great reſolution, they, 
were all taken except Cammock, who eſcaped to 
Malta with three ſhips of war and three frigates. 
In this action, captain Haddock, of the Grafton, 
diſplayed repeated inſtances of good condutt an 
bravery. His ſhip being a remarkably quick ſailer, 
he made it a point to attack the headmoſt of the 
enemy. When he had diſabled one ſhip, he left it 


then directed his force againſt; another headmoſt 
veſſel in the enemy's line. Sir George received a 


tioning, that he had made capture of four Spaniſh 
men of war, a bomb-ketch; and a veſſel laden with 


arms, and that he had burnt four ſhips of war, a 


'bomb-veſſel, and a fire-ſhip,, Notwithſtanding this 


defeat, the Spaniards continued to proſecute the 


ſiege of Meſſina with ſuch! vigour, that on the 
twenty-ninth of September the governor capitu- 
lated, and the garriſon was tranſported to Syracuſe 
and Reggio. The emperor and the duke of Savoy 
now concluded a treaty at Vienna, according to 
which they were to form an army for the conqueſt 


evacuate. Sicily; but it was, ſtipulated that, until 
his forces could be removed from that iſland, they 
ſhould act in conjunction with the German troope 
againſt the common enemy. . The Engliſh admiral 
continued to aſſiſt the imperial forces in Sieily, 
during the greateſt part of the winter, by clearing 
the ſeas of the Spaniards, and preſerving a com- 
munication between the German troops and the 
Calabrian ſhore, from whence: they were ſupplied 
with proviſions... Having held a conference with 
the viceroy of Naples, and the other Imperial 
general, reſpecting the operations of the enſuing 
campaign, Sir George ſailed for Mahon in order 
10 xefit his ſhips, intending to take the ſea early 
in the ſpring: “ The admira“s ſon, remained. at 
f. | Nails 
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Naples to tranſaft buſineſs with the viceroy, and | 
tranſmit to England accounts of all matters of con- 


ſequence. „ N 

Onthe eleventh of December the parliament hav- 
ing met, earl Stanhope offered to the houſe of lords 
a bill for ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, by 
repealing the acts againſt occaſional conformity, 
and the fchiſm bills which had been enaQed at the 
end of the laſt reign, The tory lords were aſtoniſhed 
at this motion, for which they were unprepared. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury repreſented thoſe 
aQs as the main bulwarks of the Engliſh church, 
and that it was needleſs to repeal them, ſince they 


hat not been put in force: but Dr. Hoadly, biſhop | 


of Bangor, proved, that they were 3 laws; 
and that the arguments in juſtification of them, 
would ſupport all the perfecutions maintained by 
the heathens, and even the popiſh inquiſition. 
ſhort, this bil}, after long debates, pafſed both 
houſes, and received the royal aſſent the year 
ater, © | | | | 
A.D Alberoni now concerted a plan 

+ 2% 1719+ for invading England; the duke 
of Ormond going to Madrid, had feveral con- 
ferences with the Spaniſh miniſter on this ſubjeck. 
In the mean time the Pretender quitted Rome, and 


arrived at Madrid, where he was treated as king of | 


Great Britain, Ten ſhips of war and ſeveral 
tranſports, were prepared, and took on board ſix 
thouland troops, and arms for twelve thouſand men. 
'This fleet was commanded by the duke of Ormond, 

is moſt Catholie majeſty ; and was furniſhed with 
a declaration in the name of that monarch, import- 
ing, that, for many good reaſons, he had ſent part 
of his land and ſea forces into England and Scot- 
land, to act as auxiliaries to king james: that what 
had induced him to take this ſtep, was the certain 
intelligence he had received that many inhabitants 
of the two kingdoms, notwithſtanding their ſtrong 
inclination to acknowledge that prince for their 
ſovereign, durſt not 17100 declare for him, be- 
cauſe they did not ſee him ſupported by any of the 
ſtates of Europe, that had either the will or power 


to aſſiſt him: that in order to remove this difficulty, | 


he had declared he was determined to exert his 
utmoſt endeavours for his reſtoration to the throne 


of a kingdom, which he ſaid belonged to him by 


undoubred right: that he hoped Providence would 


favour fo jult a cauſe; but that the fear of ill ſucceſs 


might-not deter any perſon from openly efpouſing 
his intereſt, he promiſed a fafe retreat in his do- 
minions, to all ſuch as, by their concern in this 


affair, might be obliged to leave their native | 


country. Advice of this intended invaſion being 
tranſmitted from France to England, meaſures were 
taken to defeat the ſcheme, 
roclamation, 'offering a reward for the apprehen- 
on of the duke of Ormond, or any gentleman 'em- | 
barked in the expedition. A ſtrong fleet was fitted 
out to oppoſe the invaſion; two thouſand men were 
demanded of the States General, and troops were 
aflembled in the northern and weſtern parts of the 
kingdom. Parliament promiſed to ſupport the 
king againſt all his enemies, and aſſured him, that 
they wauld vote the neceſſary ſums for the payment 


of an additional force by fea and land. The regent 


of France offered twenty battalions; but theſe were 


not accepted, as the Dutch had ſent two'thouſand | 


men, and fix battalions of Iniperialifts were landed | 
from the Auſtrian Netherlands. The duke of Or- 
mohd failed from Cadiz, but a violent ſtorm Gif. | 
perling his fleet, the boaſted expeditioh was fruf. | 
trated ; yet two frigates from Port-paſſage, - with | 


the earls Mariſchal and Seaforth, the marquis of || 


Tullibardine, ſeveral officets, with three hundred 
Spanidrds, and arms for two 'thoufaitl men, made 


_— 
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In 


ho had the title of captain- general of the forces of | 


The king iffued a | 
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the toaſt of Scotfanq, and took poſſeſllon of Dohah, 


* 


driven from one eminence to another, they hb 


| which places, they found ſome braſs artillery, ſmall 
arms and military ſtores, with which they returned 


induced them to wiſh for peace; and the king of 
| Spain was at laſt contented to ſign the Quadruple 


| his ſagacity could ſuggeſt, for ſecuring himſelf in 
| the poſleflion of the crown, the parliament turned 
| to an objett of great importance ; that of ſecuring 


che houſe of lords in England; and they having 


againſt them, for attempting to diminiſh their juſt 


| 3 the right of final juriſdiction. 


Hanover for ever; and at the ſame time the king 


— 


when they were joined by about fixtcen 
rar pray They 9 0 oppoled by a 0 8 
of forces from Inverneſs, under the command ö 
general Wightman, They gained poſſeſſion of th 
paſs at Glenſhiel; but upon the approach of the 
royaliſts, they retired to the paſs at Strache]] 5 
they determined to defend themſelves. Bein a 
peatedly attacked in the courſe of the 4 bf 
entirely.hopelefs, and wholly diſperſed in the 6 | 
andon the following day, the Spaniards furgendor 
themfelves as priſoners of war. The earl; c 
Marifchal and Seaforth, the marquis of Tullibar 
dine, and ſome other officers, retired to one of the 
weſtern 1ſtes, where they waited for an opportunity of 
eſcaping tothe continent with the utmoſt impatience 
To eompenlute this inſult, an expedition was un. 
dertaken againſt Spain, in which the lord Cob 
with the land forces, and vice-admiral Mi 
with the fleet, took Vigo, and Pont a-Vedr 


ham, 
ghels, 
e; in 


to England, The ill ſucceſs of the Spaniards noy 


alliance. The king having thus, with equal de. 
Uberation and vigour, uſed every precaution which 


the dependency of the Iriſh parliament upon thar of 
Great Britain. Maurice Annefley had appealed 
from a decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland, to 


reverſed the appeal, the. Britiſh peers ordered the 
barons of the exchequer in Ireland to put Mr, An- 
neſley in poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by the 
decree in that kingdom. This order the barons 
obeyed : but the Iriſh houſe of lords paſſed a vote 


privileges, and ordered the barons to be taken un- 
der the cuſtody of the Black rod, The houſe of 
peers in England, on the other hand reſolyed, that 
the barons of the exchequer in Ireland, had be- 
haved with courage and fidelity, and a bill was pre- 
pared, by which the Iriſh houſe of lords was de- 
| 'This was, 

owever, oppoſed in both houſes. In the lower 
houſe Mr. Pitt maintained, that it would increaſe 
the power of the Engliſh pcers, already too great, 
and Mr. Hungerford proved, that the Iriſh lords 
had always exerciſed their power of finally deciding 
cauſes. The duke of Leeds alſo exerted himfcl: 
againſt the bill; but notwithſtanding all oppoſition, 
it was carried by a great majority, and received the 
royal aſſent. About'this time his majeſty went to 
Hanover, and concluded a treaty of peace with 
Ulrica, queen of Sweden, by which the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden were ceded to the houſe of 


mediated a peace between Sweden, Denmark, Rullu 
and Poland. The Czar, however, reje&ed this me- 
diation, ſo anxious was he to purſue his ſchemes of 
conqueſt. He ſent a fleet, and landed fifteen 
thouſand men in Sweden, who committed horrid 
devaſtations; but Sir John Norris commanding 
the Britiſh ſquadron in the Swediſh ſeas, the Cza! 
recalled his fleet, in fear of fatal conſequences. 
In November, John Matthews, a printer, was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, for printing and publiſhing 4 
treaſohable libel, entitled, Vox populi, vox Des, 
which aſſerted the Pretender's right to the crown 0 
theſe 'realms. 

Aboutthis time England ſuffered afe- 0, 

| 85 A. D. 47? 
vere blow from the mean ſpirit of ava- 
rice/and'chicanery, with which all ranks of people 
were affe ted by the South Sea ſcheme, though jul 
before France had heen deluded by another at's 
n 
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nary reſembledit; where/John Lays, 4 Seorchman, II which abtidged hls tay is Germany, and rived 
had erected the ' Mifſifippt company, which at firſt '}] in England in November. G nne ting ö 
omiſed the people immenſe wealth, but ended in | | 


their diſt 
ſcheme in F. | 
plain ; this in as 


the revo 
from di 
the reſt 
vernment Was 1 


ndebted to them about nine millions 


and a half, for which an intereſt of ſix per cent. was 


id. As this was not the only company to which 
the government was debtor, and paid large annual 


intereſt, Sir Robert Walpole formed the deſign of 
lefſening theſe national debts, by giving the ſeveral 


companies the alternative either of accepting five 
per cent. for their money, or of being paid their 


principal. * The ſeveral companies choſe rather to 
accept of this diminiſhed intereſt than any of their 
capital; and the South Sea company having made 
up their debt to the government ten millions, annu- 


ally received, inſtead of fix hundred thouſand 
as uſual, only five hundred thouſand. F 
While things were in this ſituation, Sir John 
Blount, who had been bred a ſcrivener, and was 


a man of great art, propoſed to the miniſtry, in the 
name of the South Sea company, to purchaſe all 


the debts of the different companies, and thus be- 
come the principal creditor of the ſtate, upon terms | 
extremely advantageous to government. | 
liament' met, ſoon after the king returned from 

Hanover, and they had not fat long, when the | 


South Sea company laid before them their projected 


plan. After much debate and conteſt, it was de- 


termined in favour of the South Sea ſcheme, and 


their propoſals were accepted on the firſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1719-20. 


An act afterwards paſſed both 


houſes for that purpoſe, which received the royal 
aſſent in April following. However honeſtly the 
abovementioned ſcheme might have been deſigned 
by ſome, the execution of it was attended with 
amazing and fatal conſequences, to the enriching of 
a few, and the impoveriſhing of thouſands; for it 
became a mere bubble and decoy for artful and 
cunning men to catch the unwary, but covetous 
adventurers. . The infatuation was general, and no- 
thing was now minded but the buſineſs of ſtock- 
jobbing. Exchange-alley, where theſe affairs were 
tranſacted, was in a continual hurry, where crowds 
of all ranks and qualities daily reſorted. The de- 
ſperate, who ventured firſt, were generally gainers; 
whilſt the wiſer and more ſedate, who came in later, 


were many of them great ſufferers. 


Stock roſe 


gradually to a prodigious height; to three hundred 
and ten pounds for one hundred pounds, before the 
bill had the royal aſſent, and in a few days to three 
hundred and forty, then to four hundred, and be- 


fore the end of May to five hundred. 


In ſhort, 


what by the artifices of the managers, and the cre- 
qulity of the people, through the eagerneſs of in- 


creaſing their fortunes, by the ſecond of June it got 
ht hundred and ninety, and continued 
falling, till it amounted to above a thou- 
nd. A ſpirit of gambling thus prevailing in the 


up to eig 
riſing an 


ſa 


nation, many projects were ſet on foot, ſome whim- 
ical enough, which were deſervedly called bubbles, 
and grew up from the corruption of the grand 


bubble, or South Sea ſtock. 


'They were near one 


undred in number, and it was reckoned, that al- 
rnoſt a million and a half was won or loſt in them. 
ring the greater part of theſe tranſactions, the 


Ing Was at Hanover. 


Such a number of opulent 


amilies had been reduced, that public credit re- 
ceived a ſevere ſhock : complaints and murmurings 
vere every where heard, ſo that the whole nation 


Was in a ferment, 
ine kj 


O. 52, 


Repeated expreſſes were ſent to 


ing, requeſting his return; in conſequence of 


reſs and the ruin of many. The South Sea 
England was no leſs fatal. In order to ex- 
conciſe a manner as poſſible, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the government, ever ſince 
lution, were conſtrained to borrow money 
fferent companies of merchants, and among 
from the South Sea company. In 1716, go- 


_ 


pounds, 


The par- | 


| which rhe foot- guards began to do 
| ceſter-houſe. 


parliament,” he acquainted the houſe With his nego- 
ciations on the continent ; lamented that the public 
credit at home had been ſo greatly injured" in his 
abſence, and intreated them, * to tonfider of the 
moſt effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore and 
ſecure the credit of the nation.” Upon this an en- 
quiry was made into the fraudulent execution of 
the South Sea act; and while this matter was in 
agitation, Mr. Knight, treaſurer of the company, 
and Sir John Blounr, who had been principally con- 
cerned in the ſcheme, quitted the kingdom. u the 
end, the parliament applied to the relief of the ſuf- 
ferers the eſtates of the ſub-governor, deputy- 
governor, directors, &c. only allowing each ſuch 
part as they thought proper; and John Aiſlabie, 
Eſq; chancellor of the exchequer, met with the 
ſame fate. They were alſo incapacitated from ſit- 
ting or voting in either houſe of parliament, or 
from holding any office or place of truſt under his 
majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors. The act againſt 
the directors received the royal aſſent on the twenty- 
ninth of July, and on the tenth of Auguſt the king 
paſſed the bill for reſtoring the public credit, and 
prorogued the parliament. The hand Mr. Robert 
Walpole had in ſettling this diſtracted affair, and 
reſtoring the credit of the nation, brought him 
into full favour again. He was made chancellor 
of the exchequer, and firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. About two years afterwards, he was made 
knight of the Bath, and then of the Garter, and 
continued prime miniſter to the end of this reign 
and fifteen ſucceeding years. „C ang 
Happily now a reconciliation between , P. 1521. 
the royal family was effected, in conſe. *** 1721, 
quence of which the prince of Wales attended at St. 
late and held a conference with the king, and 
on his return was attended by a party of the yeo- 
men of the guards, and of the horſe-guards, after 
duty at Let- 
On the fifteenth of April the prin- 
ceſs of Wales was delivered of a ſon, who was bap- 
tized by the name of William Auguſtus, and was 


| afterwards created duke of Cumberland, whoſe name 


will be long dear to Engliſhmen. In the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion a bill had been debated in the houſe of lords, 
for the more effectual ſuppreſſing of blaſphemy and 
profaneneſs. There was certainly too much occa- 
ſion for ſuch a bill: but as it chiefly rended to ſet 
up a kind of inquiſition on men's conſciences with 
regard to ſome ſpeculative points, wherein Chriſtians 
differ, it met with ſuch a rational oppoſition that it 
fell to the ground. | | | 
His majeſty informed both houſes, P. 170 1 
that a conſpiracy was carrying on inn 
favour of the Pretender, which had threatened the 
utmoſt danger to his kingdoms: he therefore hoped 
that the members would exert themſelves with more 
than ordinary zeal and vigour; for that a perfect 
union among all who wiſhed well to the' preſent. 
eſtabliſhment, was become abſolutely neceſſary. 
This ſpeech was anſwered by addreſſes, expreſſive 


of zeal and loyalty; and a bill was brought in and 
| paſſed, ſor the ſuſpenſion of the Habcas 


orpus act 
for a year. As a proof of the reality of the above. 
mentioned conſpiracy, the king ſent to the houſe 
of peers, the original and printed copy of a decla- 
ration, dated at Lucca on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, and ſigned by the Pretender. In this paper 

the Pretender, who thought proper to aſſume the 
title of king James, affected to talk of the late 
violation of the freedom of elections; conſpiracies 


invented to give a colour to new oppreſſions; in- 


famous informers; and the ſtate of the proſerip- 
tion in which he ſuppoſed every honeſt man to be. 
He then very gravely propoſed, that if king George 
would reſign to him the throne of Great ON 
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he would in return, beſtow upon him the title of 
king in his native dominions, and invite all other 
ſtates to confirm it. He likewiſe. promiſed to ſe- 
cure the crown of England to king George, or his | 
deſcendants, whenever it ſhould come to them by 
hereditary right. The lords came to. a reſolution, 
that the aboye-mentioned declaration was a falſe, 


ſcandalous, and. traiterous libel, and ordered it to 
be burnt at the Royal, Excha in 1 
Jutjon the commons concurred ; and both houſes 
Joined in an addreſs, expreſſive of their aſtoniſhment 
at the inſolence of the Pretender, and their readi- 
neſs to ſupport the king with their lives and for- 
tunes. 
raiſing one hundred thouſand pounds on the real 


and perſonal eſtates of Papiſts, towards defray ing 


the expences incident on the late rebellion. The 


friends of the Roman catholics oppoſed this bill as 
a ſpecies of perſecution ; but it paſſed both houſes, | 
and reccived the royal aſſent; as did likewiſe a bill | 
to oblige perſons to regiſter their names and real 
eſtates, who refuſed to take the oaths appointed | 
for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and govern- 


ment, „„ 
On the twenty-firſt of November, Chriſtopher 


„ and in this reſo... 


he commons now prepared a. bill for | 


Layer, Eſq; a counſellor of the Temple, was brought 
to his trial in the court of King's Bench, and being 


convicted of having enliſted men for the Pretender's | 


ſervice, in order to ſtir up a rebellion, received ſen- 
rence of death. He was repeatedly reprieved, and 
examined by a committee of the houſe of commons, 
in expectation that he would have made a diſ- 


covery ; but he was at length executed at Tyburn, 


mons, reported, that, from the examination of Layer 


and others, it had appeared, that a deſign had 


been formed by perſons of figure and diſtinction at 
home, for | 

that his firſt intention was to have procured a body 
of foreign troops, to invade the 4 8 ke at the 
time of the late elections; but the conſpirators be- 
ing diſappointed in this expectation, reſolved to 
make an attempt at the time when it was generally 
believed the King intended to go to Hanover, 


b 
the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could aſh 


into England unobſerved from abroad, under the 
command of the late duke of Ormond, who was to 
have landed in the river with a great quantity of 
arms, provided in Spain for that purpoſe ; at which 
time the Tower was to have been ſeized; that this 
ſcheme being defeated by the vigorous meaſures of 
the government, they deferred their enterprize till 
the breaking up of the camp; and in the mean 
time, employed their agents to corrupt and ſeduce 
the officers and ſoldiers of the army ; that the late 
duke of Ormond, the duke of Norfolk, the carl of 
Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, were concerned -in this conſpiracy : 
that their agents were Chriſtopher Layer and John 


lacing the Pretender on the throne: 


—— — 6 


n 


Plunket, (who travelled with him to Rome) Dennis 


Kelly, George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, a non- 
juring en Neynoe, an Iriſh prieſt, and 
others.“ e commons on the reading the report, 
reſolved, that * a deteſtable and orie conſpiracy 
had been formed and carried on by perſons of 
diſtinftion at homie, and their agents and inſtru- 
ments, in Ca! mage with traitors abroad, for 
raiſing a rebellion, ſeizing the;Jower and city of 
London, laying violent hands o the perſon ok, his 
moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince of Wales, and 
to place a popiſh Pretender on the throne, with a 


Nate.” Hereupon the parliament paſſed bills, for 
inflicting pains and penalties on biſhop Atterbury, 
Kelly, and Plunket; in conſequence of which, the 

| firſt was baniſhed, and the two others impriſoned 


tor life. Neynoe was drowned in attempting to 


| ſecretaries. of ſtate, ſet out for his domini 
Germany. | 


Thames. The ſon, of Sir Robert Walpole wa, n 
created a peer in conſideration of the ſervice... 
his father; the biſhop of Rocheſter was ſent 4 


F 
nn 


make his eſcape from: the houſe of the king's 
ſenger, which was ſituated on the banks of. 8 


. 7 Fa | t 
continent, and the king, having appointed a xe #Ve 


accompanied by the lords Carteret and Tappen 


ons in 
About this time Ireland was a little diſturbeg 
an incident. which ſeems to have been miſunderſtoog 
by the people of that kingdom. William Wood 
had obtained, a patent for furniſhing Irelang with 
copper coin, in which it was deficient, When thi, 
money came to be circulated, a violent clamoyr Was 
raiſed againſt it. The parliament of that kin dom 
which met on the fifth day of September, re olved, 
that the importing and uttering copper half. pence 
and farthings by virtue of Wood's patent, would be 
prejudicial to the revenue, deſtructive of trade, ang 
of dangerous conſequence to the rights of the ſub. 
ject: that the ſtate of the nation had been miſrepte. 
ſented, in order to obtain the patent: that the half. 


-|| pence wanted weight; that, even if the patent had 


been complied with, there would have been a loſs to 
the nation of a hundred and fifty per cent: and that 
panting/the power of coinage to a private perſon 
had ever been highly prejudicial to the kingdom, 


and would, at all times, be of dangerous conſequence, 
| Addreſſes from both houſes were prefented to the 
| king on this ſubject, This affair was referred to the 
| lords of the privy-council of England, who declared, 


| that, from the report of Sir Iſaac Newton, and 
and his head fixed on Temple-bar. Mr, Pulteney, | 


chairman of the committee of the houſe of com- 


others of the mint, who had made the aflay and 
trial of the half-pence, the conduct of the patentee 
was altogether unblameable; and that the terms of 
the patent had been exactly fulfilled: that Wood's 
currency, in goodneſs, fineneſs, and value of metal, 
exceeded all the copper money, which had been 
coined for Ireland, in the reigns of Charles Il. 
James II. king William and queen Mary : that his 


majeſty's predeceſſors had always exerciſed the un- 


—— 


doubted prerogative of granting patents for copper 


coinage in Ireland to private perſons: that none 


of thoſe patents had been ſo beneficial to the king- 
dom as this granted to William Wood, who had 
not obtained it clandeſtinely, or in an unprece- 
dented manner, but after a reference to the attor- 
ney and ſolicitor-general, and after Sir Iſaac Nev- 
ton had been conſulted in every particular; and 
finally that it appeared, by a great number of wit 
neſſes, that there was a real want of ſuch money 
in Ireland; which ſhewed the neceſſtty of granting 
a patent. Notwithſtanding this deciſion the cla- 
mour of the Iriſh nation was induſtriouſly kept up 
by papers, pamphlets, and lampoons written by dean 
Swift and others; but Wood having voluntarily te- 
duced his coinage from one hundred thouſand to 
forty thouſand pounds, the noiſe was 1n a great 
meaſure ſilenced. The parliament of Ireland paſſed 
an act for accepting the affirmation of quakers in. 
ſtead of an eh by and granted three hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds towards diſcharging ihe 
national debt, which was three hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds more. 

The worthy Lord Cowper died on 


the tenth of October. This noble . D. 1723. 


Feen had twice diſcharged the office of 


ord chancellor, with equal Jug zment and ability. 
This year was likewiſe remarkable for the death of 


the duke of Orleans, regent of France, who Wis 


| carried off by an apoplexy, in the fifticth year ol 
view to ſubvert the eſtabliſhment in church and 


his age, after having nominated the duke af Bout- 
bon as prime miniſter. King George immed!- 
ately received aſſurances of the goad diſpoſition a 
the French court, to cultivate and improve the bat- 
mony ſo happily eſtabliſhed between the ivo king 
doms. e On 
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On the nineteenth day of Decem- 
A. D. 1724. her, the . in London; and 
inth of January the parliament was aſſem- 
123 "His wn 55 in his ſpeech, congtatulated 
: 0 on the ſucceſs of their endeavours during the 
ut ſeſſion to promote the ſafety, intereſt, and ho- 
a of the kingdom. He recommended to the 
e, ee the care of the public debts; and ex- 
ed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the ſinking fund 
pr roved-and augmented, ſo as to put the debt of 
756 nation into a method of being ſpeedily and 
fectually diſcharged. - Addreſſes of thanks having 
deen preſented by both houſes, the commons pro- 
ceded to ms the 1 = the _— 
hey voted ten thouſand ſeamen; and the 
m—_ wocgh not without violent oppoſition, 
agreed to maintain four thouſand additional troops, 
which had been raiſed in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding ſummer; the whole number of effective men, 
amounting to eighteen ang ns ie ways ee | 
The expence was defrayed by a land-tax | 
1 Rillen ie the pound, together with the 
malt-tax. The nation having long and loudly 
complained of the injuſtice of protections granted 
by foreign miniſters, peers, and members of par- 
lament, the commons reſolved, that all protections 
granted by members of that houſe ſhould be de- 
clared void, and immediately withdrawn; that none 
ſnould be granted for the future; and that if any 
member ſhould 0 contravene this pine, 
de ſhould make ſatisfaction to the party injured, 
and be liable to the cenſure. of We The 
lords made a declaration to the ſame purpoſe, with 
an exception 1 er - e and thoſe 75 0 
farily employed about the eſtates of peers. The 
public poſineſs being finiſhed, the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech on the twenty-fourth day of 
April, The parliament aſſembling on the twelſth 
day of November, continued the former eſtabliſh. 
ment of the land and ſea forces, and readily granted 
the neceſſary ſupplies.” The chief object, which 
engaged their attention during the ſeſſion, was the 
trial of the earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor of 
England, This nobleman, by cenniving at certain 
venal practices touching the ſale of places, and the 
2 of 2 depoſited with the maſters of 
chancery, had incurred ſuch a load of odium, that 
he found it neceſſary about the beginning of January 
to reſign the great ſeal. _ 
AD: 1725. enn was OSes by my Ne 
mons on the twentieth o ri 
the lord Finch, in behalf of Henry "cs (#5 
late viſcount Bolingbroke, praying that the execu- 
non of the law might be ſupended with reſpect to 
1 e as a pardon had ſuſpended it 1 5 
reipect to his life. Mr. Walpole informed the 
houſe, that ſeven years before, he etitioner had 
made his humble ſubmiſſion to the king, with the 
moſt ſolemn aſſurances of fidelity and allegiance; and 
that from his ſubſequent behaviour, he had proved 
van $0 be , proper object of the royal mercy, 
Ach had induced his majeſty to conſent to his 
Me ens the 5 The gs 17 read, 
T. Walpole ſaid, he was perfectly ſatisfied, that 
nc petitioner had made 6 for 
11s paſt offences, and was therefore deſerving the 
hor of the houſe, to enable 2 75 to enjoy 
family inheritance; which, according to the 
Opinion of the moſt learned in the . could 
33 the King's 22 70 n BY 
parliament for reſtoring his eſtates. ter 
this matter had been fully diſcuſſed, a bill was pre- 
W and having paſſed both houſes, it receive 
Al aſſent a few days after. 
1 n the death of Lewis, the young king of Spain, 
ch happened a ſhort time after his advance- | 
ent to the throne, his father Philip reſumed | 


— 


© powers of government; which, however, | 


l 


3 


he exerciſed entirely under the influence of the 
queen, who was a woman of an intriguing and am- 
bitious temper. Such a ſtrong averſion did Lewis 
XV. of France conceive againſt his conſort, the in- 
fanta of Spain, that he perſevered in a' reſolution 
never to conſummate his nuptials. The whole 
kingdom of France being greatly alarmed with the 
apprehenſion of a. civil war, in caſe of the king dy- 
ing without male iſſue, he determined, with the 


advice of his council, to ſend her back to Madrid ; 


whither ſhe was accordingly conducted by the 
marquis de Monteleone, and Patrick Lawleſs, agent 
to the Pretender. The queen of Spain was ſo ex- 
aſperated by the inſult offered to her daughter, that 
ſhe diſmiſſed madamoiſelle de Beaujolouis, one of 
the daughters of the regent, who had been con- 
tracted to her ſon Don Carlos; and farther to gra- 


tity her reſentment, ſne reſolved, that the French 
ſhould in future have no concerns in the affairs of 


Spain. The congreſs of Cambray having proved 
wholly ineffectual, the queen propoſed to compro- 
miſe her differences with the emperor, under t he 


| ſole mediation of Great Britain. But the king of 


England being ſatisfied that the emperor was by na 
means diſpoſed to abide hy his determination, de- 
clined the honour offered him by the queen of 
Spain. Upon receiving this refuſal, her Catholic 


majeſty propaſed a private inegociation to the court 


of Vienna, which was readily accepted. Hereupon 
the conferences were immediately opened; and 
they were conducted under the direction of the 
baron de Ripperda, a native of Holland, who had 

renounced proteſtantiſm, and engaged in the ſer- 
vice of Spain. A treaty of peace was ſigned at 
Vienna on the thirteenth of April, whereby the em- 
peror acknowledged Philp as king of Spain and the 
Indies, and engaged not to diſpute his right ta 
thoſe poſſeſſions which had been ſecured to him by 
the treaty of Utrecht. By the ſame treaty, Philip 
relinquiſned all claim to the territories in Italy and 


the Netherlands, which by the treaty of London, 


concluded in 1722, had been adjudged to the em- 
peror. Charles granted the inveſtiture of the duke. 
doms of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to the 
eldeſt ſon of the queen of Spain, in default of heirs 
in the preſent. poſſeſſors, as male fiefs of the em- 
peror. The Auſtrian ſucceſſion was guarantied by 


| Spain, according to the pragmatic ſanction, whereby 


the dominions of that houſe were ſettled on the 
cmperor's heirs of either ſex, and declared to be a 
perpetual, indiviſible, and inſeparable feoffment of 
the primogeniture. No part of the above treaty 
was calculated; to excite. the diſpleaſure of the 
European powers: but the caſe was very different 
with reſpect to the treaty of commerce, by which 
the Auſtrian ſubjects were entitled to advantages in 
trade with Spain, from which all other nations were 
excluded, Philip propoſed to guaranty the Oſtend 
Eaſt-India company, and to pay- the emperor an 
annual ſubſidy of four millions of pieces of eight. 
Different ſums were remitted to Vienna, amounting 
in the whole to one million ſterling ; the Imperial 
forces were augmented by a body of ſixty thouſand 
men, and other powers were invited to engage in 
this alliance, but the court of Ruſſia only complied. 
Excluſive of theſe public engagements, there were 
ſeveral articles of a private nature, and a much 
more dangerous: tendency, which proved highly 
alarming to the court of England, By theſe private 
articles, the contracting powers were ſaid to have 
bound themſelves to procure to Spain the reſtitu- 
tion of Gibraltar and Port Mahon; to effect a dou- 
ble marriage between the two inſants of Spain, and 
the two archducheſſes of Auſtria; and to exert their 
utmoſt endeavours, for eſtabliſning the Pretender 
on the Engliſh throne. | | 
To diſappoint the deſigns, of the new allies, 
the Engliſh monarch ſuggeſted a a treaty 

etween 
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between England, France, and Pruſſia; and in the 


following September, this alliance, which was to con- 


tinue for the ſpace of 
Hanover. | | wes 1 Ys 

The order of the knights of the Bath was re- 
vived/in December; | they were thirty-eight in num- 


fifteen years, was concluded at 


ber, including the ſovereign, William Bateman was 


created baron of Calmore in Ireland, and viſcount 
Bateman; and Sir Robert Walpole, one of the re- 
vived knights of the Bath, was honoured with the 
order of the Garte. x TY 

The duke of Wharton, having diſſipated his for- 
tune by an extravagant courſe of life; repaired to 
the court of Vienna, from whence he proceeded to 
Rome, and offered his ſervice to the Pretender; 
in conſequence of which he received the order of 
the Garter, and the title of duke of Northumber- 
land. | He was diſpatched by the Pretender with 
credentials to the court of Madrid; and the king 
of England being apprized of his arrival at the 
court of Spain, ſent a meſſenger with a letter under 


the great ſeal, commanding him, upon his alle- 


iance, to return immediately to England. The 

ing's letter being delivered to him as he was riding 
through the ſtreets of Madrid in his carriage, he 
vehemently exclaimed againſt the meſſenger, who 
had preſumed to execute à ſummons upon him 
within fight of the palace of his moſt catholic 
majeſty; and he even threatened to preſent a me- 
morial to the court of Spain, demanding juſtice 

ainſt the meſſenger for the indignity he had offered 
him; but Philip declared that he would not inter- 
fere in this matter. In a ſhort time after this, the 
duke rendunced the proteſtant religion; and was 
appointed à colonel in the Spaniſh army, having 
eſpouſed one of the ladies of the queen of Spain's 


bed- chamber. | | E 

y „His majeſty ſet out on his return for 
A, D. 17 26. England embarked at Helvoetſluys 
on the firſt day of January; and after having en- 
countered a moſt furious ſtorm, was landed with 
—— difficulty at Rye, from whence he proceeded 


y land to London. The parliament being aſ- 


ſembled on the twentieth day of the ſame month, 
the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, informed 
them, that the diſtreſſed condition of ſome of their 
proteſtant breth#n abroad, and the negociations 
and engagements contracted by ſome foreign 
powers, which ſeemed 'to have laid the founda- 
tions of new troubles and diſturbances in Europe, 
and to threaten his ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral 
of the moſt advantageous branches of their trade, 
had obliged him to concert, with other powers, 
ſuch meaſures as might give a check to the ambi- 
tious 'view of thoſe who were endeavouring to 
render themſelves formidable, and put a ſtop to the 
further progrels of ſuch dangerous deſigns ; that, 
with this view, he had entered into a defenſive 
alliance with the kings of France and Pruſſia, to 
which ſeveral other powers, and particularly the 
States-general, had been invited to accede; and he 
had no reaſon to doubt, but they would readily 
ive their concurrence : that by theſe means, and 
57 their ſupport and aſſiſtance, he hoped he ſhould 
be.able, not only to ſecure to his own ſubjects the 
enjoyment” of many valuable rights and privileges 
long ſince acquired for them by the moſt ſoleinn 
treaties, but effectually to preſerve the balance of 
power in Europe, which was the chief of all his 
The: houſe of commons having taken into con- 
ſideration the treaties -of- Vienna and Hanover, Ho- 
ratio Walpole 
ſtudied ſpeech, in which he gave a detail of the af- 
fairs of Europe ſince the treaty of Utrecht. He 
recapitulated the ſubſtance of the barrier treaty; 
the convention 'for* executing that treaty; the de- 


tenſive alliance / with- the emperor; another with 


n. } 
$85 as 5 


—_ the debate with a long and 
n 


— — A 


— 


in the town; whereupon the captain, finding relit- 


the lords juſticiary, and acquitted. 


ful encroachments; and if the preſent ener 
ment, the religion, liberties, and properties 0 * 
proteſtant people, were any longer conſideration 


the regular guard- room, and ſecreted the key. To. 


-town, we will cut them'to pieces.” 


body of troops, and, in conjunction with Dun- 


„9 „ 9 


the moſt Chriſtian king and tho States. generz i 
ſubſequent convention; the quadru ple alllane e 
congreſs at Cambray; the treaty of ee the 
that of Hanover. On the other hand, the, wy 
bers in the oppoſition alledged; that the oy, 
Hanover would n nation in oY 8 
for the defence of the king's German Gomin pn 
contrary to an expreſs proviſion made in th X 
limitation. They were anſwered by Mr. 
who moved for an addreſs to his: majeſty, 
the alliance he had concluded at Hanove 
to obviate and diſappoint the dangerous views and 
conſequences of the treaty of peace between h 
emperor and the king of Spain; and promiſin 5 
ſupport him againſt all inſults and attacks — 
ſnould be made upon any of his territories, though 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain. he 
addreſs was accordingly voted and preſented; and 
the houſe of lords in a body delivered one of the 
ſame tendency, © 29111 i e gr 
There being a tax impoſed on malt in Scotland 
the maltſters of Glaſgow threatened the lives of the 
exciſemen, if they ſhould preſume to enter their 
houſes; in conſequence of which, major. general 
Wade, who then commanded the forces in Scot. 
land, being applied to by the commiſſioners, diſ. 
patched two companies of foot to Glaſgow, under 
the command of captain Buſhell. On their entrance 
into the town, the mob pelted them with ſtones, 
and the captain was obliged to hire an alehouſe ag 
a guard-room, the populace having locked up 


05 
L act of 
Pelbam, 
approvin 

7, in order 


8 
\ 


wards. midnight, the rabble broke into the*houſe 
of Mr. Campbell, member for the city, and either 
carried off or deſtroyed moſt of the furniture, In 
the afternoon of the following day (the captain 
having in the mean time got poffeſſion of the guard. 
room) the mob re- aſſembled, and made head againſt 
the ſoldiers, exclaiming, Drive the dogs out of 
It was in vain 
that the captain remonſtrated with the enraged mul- 
titude, and told them that his men muſt fire, if they 
did not deſiſt. They continued to preſs forward in 
tumultuous numbers, and wounded ſeveral of the 
ſoldiers; who at length fired over their heads, in 
the hope to terrify them into ſubmiſſion, Still, 
however, they perſiſted in their attack on the ſol- 
diers, whom they pelted with ſtones, till they were 
compelled to fire, and three or four perſons were 
killed, and ſeveral wounded, The populace, now 
incenſed, ſeized all the arms that could be found 


ance vain, retreated to Dumbarton, towards which 
he was purſued ſix miles, General Wade being 
informed of theſe proceedings, got together a large 


can Forbes, the lord-advocate, took poſſeſſion of 
Glaſgow, the magiſtrates of which were ſent pri- 
ſoners to Edinburgh, where they were tried by 
Of the lower 
rank, ſeveral were puniſhed by whipping, and four 
tranſported. In March, the king ſent a meſſage 
to the houſe of commons, requeſting their aſſiſtance 
« to diſcharge the obligations he had already in- 
curred, and to enter into ſuch other engagements 4 
might be neceſſary.” This requiſition, after ſom 
debate, was complicd with, and the parliament pre- 
rogued immediately after. NE. 

The parliament of Great Britain ; 
having met on the ſeventeenth day of 1 
January, the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, ob. 
lerved, that, „If the preſerving a due balance e 
power in Europe; if defending the poſſeſſions of the 
crown of Great Britain, of infinite advantage [0 her 
trade and commerce, againſt dangerous and unlav- 


worth! 


e 


CE, ORG 81. 


— care and attention of a Britiſh parliament, 
wor 


ed ſay no MOrE tO incite them to exert their 
„ abilities in defence of them.” Both houſes 
be 


ſented addreſſes of thanks, replete with approba- 
relente© 


uon of . and the commons voted a land-tax 
of 75 F ſhillings in the pound, to defray the 
bil 05 of ſupporting twenty thouſand ſeamen, and 
een thouſand three hundred and eighty-three 
o_ 2 the land ſervice. © There were high debates 
m 


he king's proceedings to defeat the deſigns 


his ſeſſion in the houſe of lords, on the letters and 
1 


emorials which had paſſed between the miniſters 
m 


of Great Britain, France, and Spain, and the papers 


7 he treaty of Hanover. Art lenpth it 
ere that the meaſures his 8 89 19 had 
. ed it expedient to purſue, were both juſt and 
a Fable; and highly neceſſary for defeating the 
1. erous deſigns meditated in favour of the Pre- 
10 2h for preſerving the dominions belonging to 
x crown of Great Britain by ſolemn treaties; and 
111 ſecuring to his ſubjects their moſt valuable rights 
and privileges of commerce, and preſerving the tran- 
aillity of Europe. But this reſolution was pro- 
teſted againſt by ſeveral of the peers. 


The oppoſition, in the houſe of commons, con- 


icfly in making motions for addreſſes on 
das, one of theſe was for a copy of a 
memorial preſented to the king of Sweden by Mr. 
Poyntz, and for the ſecret offenſive artiele between 
the courts of Vienna and Madrid; another was for 
the declaration, letters, and engagements, reſpect- 
ing the reſtitution of Gibraltar, for which the court 
ol Spain pretended a poſitive promiſe had been 


given; a third was for copies of ſuch memorials 


and repreſentations to his majeſty, as had induced 
him, in the courſe of the preceding year, to ſend 
a-ſquadron into the Baltic; a fourth was for an ac- 
count of the diſtribution of one hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand pounds, charged in the ſtate of money 
granted for the ſervice of the laſt year, in general 
terms, as iſſued out for other engagements and 
expences, over and above ſuch as were ſpecified, 
But theſe motions were negatived,; and an addreſs 
of thanks to his majeſty was voted by a conſider- 
able majority, in which the houſe expreſſed the 


| moſt perfect ſatisfaction in the meaſures already pur- 


ſued, and promiſed to ſupport his majeſty in ſuch 
proceedings as he ſhould deem neceſſary for the 
public welfare. | | 

His majeſty's [ſpeech was the ſubject of much 
criticiſm, both at home, and in foreign countries. 
Some expreſſions therein were ſo diſpleaſing to the 
court of Vienna, that Mr. Palms, the Imperial 
reſident at London, was directed to preſent a ſpi- 
rited memorial to his majeſty, and afterwards to 
publiſh it, as an appeal to the people from the 
declarations of their ſovereign from the throne. 
In this inſolent paper, the king was accuſed of 
having averred from the throne, as certain and in- 
controvertible facts, divers miſrepreſentations and 
talfities, The memorial aſſerted, that the treaty 
of Vienna was founded on the quadruple alliance, 
and could not, therefore, reaſonably give offence 
to the king or people; of England: that the treaty 
of commerce was calculated to promote the mutual 
advantage of both parties, agrecable to the laws,of 


nations, and that it could in no reſpect operate to 


the diſadvantage of Great Britain; that there was 
no offenſive alliance concluded between the two 


crowns; and that the ſuppoſed article reſpecting 
the Pretender, was an abſolute deception: and the 


memorialiſt further ſaid, that the hoſtilities com- 


menced in the Weſt Indies, and elſewhere, againſt 


the king of Spain, in direct violation of the moſt 
ſolemn treaties, afforded that monarch a ſufficlent 


Pretence for having laid fiege to Gibraltar; but 
With Nw to the inſinuation, that his maſter had 
o. 53. 


| 


and , reſtoring the public , tranquillity. ; 
conteſt was the reſult of the above motion ; the 
[| ſupporters, of which aſſerted, that his majeſty was 


_ 


5 
ſt in the ſiege, it was wholly deſtitute 
n, the emperor having no other en- 


agreed to aſſi 
ot foundatio 


gagements with the court of Spain, than what was 


4 in the treaty communicated to the king of 
ngland. And the memorialiſt, in the name of the 
emperor, demanded reparation for the injury the 
honour of his Imperial majeſty had ſuftained by 
ſuch groundleſs imputations. This daring remon- 
ſtrance incenſed the people of England in the 
higheſt degree. Both houles of parliament jointly 
addreſſed his majeſty, expreſſin their indignation 
at the conduct of the Imperial 1 and aſſuring 
bim, that this audacious manner of appealing to 
his people, was a proceeding that excited their ut- 
moſt abhorrence and indignation; and the Imperial 
reſident was ordered immediately to quit the king- 
dom. Virulent memorials and declarations were 
preſented by the miniſters of the emperor, and the 
kings of Great Britain and France, to the diet of 


the empire at Ratiſbon; and ſuch ſevere perſonali- 


ties were thrown out by theſe potentates, that there 
was but little reaſon to expect a ſpeedy accommo- 
dation. To fortify himſelt againſt the impending 
ſtorm, King George engaged in a more ſtrict alliance 
with the French monarch. He prevailed upon the 
king of Sweden to accede to the treaty of Hanover; 
to ſupply, as a,party in that treaty, a body of five 
thouſand men; to keep ,double that number of 
troops in readineſs to act, in caſe of emergency, 
in conſideration of a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds 
for three years, to be remitted by equal inſtallments 


every 11x months. He alſo negociated a new treaty 


with the king of Denmark, who engaged to furniſh 
twenty-four thouſand auxiliaries, in conſideration 
of a ſubſidy of three hundred and fifty-thouſand rix- 
dollars, for the ſpace of four years, to be paid by 
the king of France. He made a convention with 
the prince of Heſſe- Caſſel, who promiſed to ſupply 
four thouſand cavalry, and double that number of 
land forces, in conſſqeration of immediately re- 


ceiving from Great Britain ſevepty-five thouſand 


pounds, for the ,purpoſe of levying and equipping 
theſe, forces; and an additional fifty thouſand, pounds, 
in caſe their ſervice ſhould be requiſite in the field, 
excluſive of the uſual allowance for their pay and 
maintenance; and while his , majeſty was nego- 
.ciating theſe treaties, he engaged four and twenty 
thouſand ſeamen, and equipped for the Baltic a 
powerful, fleet. 1 


Mr. Scope, ſecretary to the treaſury, now made 


a motion in the, houſe of commons, that a clauſe 


ſhould be inſerted in the malt-tax bill, empower- 
ing his majeſty to apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be 
neceſſary for defraying the expences incidental to 
ſuch engagements as, had been made, or ſhould be 
made, previous to the twenty-fifth, of the enſuiyg 


December, for the purpoſe of protecting and ſe- 


curing the trade and navigation of the kingdom 
A violent. 


ſo unwilling to involve the nation in any extraor- 
dinary , expence, that he, had, requeſted no greater 


ſupplies in, this ſeſſion, than, what hne deemed abſo.. 
lutely , neceſſary for the ſervice of the year; hut 
that, in the preſent; ſituation of public affairs, cir- 
cumſtances might occur to require an unforeſeen 
expence, for Which no eſtimates could be mage, 


becauſe ſome of the treaties in which his majeſty 
had judged it prudent to engage, were not yet 


completed; that therefore it was the duty of par- 
liament to enable him to anſwer ſuch contingencies 
as might ariſe; and more eſpecially, as he had in 
no inſtance abuſed the conſidence which the houſe 
had, repoſed in him, on former occaſions, On the 

other hand it was cantendenl, that to grant ſupplies 
without an eſtimate, was contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
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rules of parliament; that the clauſe propoſed was | 


inconſiſtent with that part of the bill, which forbad 


« j{ffuing the ſupplics granted to any other purpoſes | 
than thoſe ſpecified, and rendered ineffectual that 
diſpoſal of the public, money, which the wiſdom of | 


all parliaments thought a neceffary ſecurity againſt 


miſapplication ; that this embezzlement was the | 


more to be feared, as no proviſion was made to 
call any perſon to account for the money that ſhould 
be diſpoled of by virtue of this clauſe; that the 


parliament had already granted vaſt ſums, which || 
appeared ſufficient to anſwer any occaſions, as far || 
as their preſent views could extend; and, if there 


ſhould happen any unexpected emergency which 
might demand a farther fapply, it might be pro- 
vided in the uſual manner, when neceſſity required,” 


&c. It was farther ſaid, that “the repoſing a | 
confidence in the crown in the difpoſition of fuch || 
immenſe ſums of money, as, by the advice of pro- | 


fule miniſters may be ſquandered away, might be 


attended with great prejudice to the property of the 


ſubject, and great danger to the conſtitution.” 


Notwithſtanding theſe and other arguments the 


motion was carried, and the bill likewife paſſed the 


houſe of peers. On the following day Sir William 
Younge moved, that three hundred and ſeventy 
thouſind pounds towards the ſupply granted to the 


king, ſhould be raiſed by loans on Exchequer bills, - 


to be charged to the ſurplus of the duties on coal 


and culm, which was referved for the diſpoſal of | 


the parliament. This motion was oppoſed by Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pultney, but was at length 
carried without any conſiderable oppoſition. The 


ſoſſion was now cloſed by the king, who thanked 


his parliament for their zeal and liberality; and 
informed them, that the count de las Torres, with 


twenty thouſand men, prefſed the ſiege of Gibraltar. 
At this time the place was well defended, and the 


carl of Portmore, governor of that garrifon, failed 
with a reinforcement, under convoy of a fleet 
commanded by Sir Charles Wager. Five hundred 
men likewiſe went from Minorca; and a plenty of 
freſh proviſions being ſent from the coaft of Bar- 
bary, the efforts of the beſiegers were rendered in- 
effectual ; but-though the ſiege was ſuſpended upon 


preliminary articles for a general pacification being 


ſigned, it was not raiſed till ſome time after his ma- 
Jenny" date. 4 

The king not having viſited his German domi- 
nions for two years, declared in council his inten- 
tion of embracing the preſent opportunity to enjoy 
that pleaſure, On the third of Fa 


embarked on board the Carolina yacht for Holland, 
where he landed on the ſeventh. He lay at the 
little town of Vaert, and two days after arrived, 


between ten and eleven at night, at Delden, to ap- 
pearance in good health. Here he ſupped heartily, 


and eat part of a melon, which his ſtomach ſeemed 
not well to digeſt; for ſetting out the next morn. 
ing, he had not travelled far before he was troubled 
with gripings of the cholic; and, ordering the 
coach to ſtop, complained that he had loſt the uſe 
of one of his hands. Being come to Linden, he 


could not eat any thing at dinner; upon which it 


was judged adviſeable to open a vein, and he was 
blooded, but without any good effect. He was 
adviſed by his attendants to remain at Linden; but 
being anxious to reach his electoral dominions, his 
majeſty continued his journey, during which he fell 
into a kind of lethargic dozing. About ten at 
night the King arrived at the alhce of his brother, 
the biſhop of Oſnaburgh, where, his illneſs in- 


- creaſing, he expired about eleven o'clock the next 


morning, on Sunday the eleventh of June, leaving 


the crown of rh ago and his foreign dominions, 


to his only ſon the prince of Wales. This worthy 


ne the king ſet 
out for Hanover, and proceeding to Greenwich 


* 


——_— 
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monarch aſcended the throne in the fifty- fourth 
of his age, endowed with every quality necelf, 
for governing a great and powerful people a oe 
dicd in the 1ixty-eighth year of his age, and He 
thirteenth of his reign. His majeſty married 80 > 
Dorothy, daughter and heireſs of the duke of 2h » 
| whom wi born his only fon and ſucceſſor Geor 
and a daughter, mother of the preſent bin of 
| Pruffia, who died in 1757. The king's body \ 
conveyed to Hanover, and interred there amor wy 
anceftors. | n 
The principal writers who ftouriſhed in this an, 
the preceding reign, were Swift, Steel, Addiſon, 30. 
lingbroke, and Trenchard, in the political Th 
Prior, Cibber, Rowe, Garth, Addiſon, Philips, Gay 
Dryden, and Pope, as poets; Atterbury, Clarke ig 
Hoadley, as divines. : 


— 


IMPARTIAL CHARACTER of GLORGE be Frags, 


George I. was plain in his perſon, in his ad. 
dreſs ſimple; of a compoſed and grave depon. 


ment; but in his hours of relaxation, familiar 
* 


and at times ſacetious. Before he aſcended the 
throne of Great Britain, he had juſtly acquired the 
character of a wiſe politician, a courapeoug, cir. 
cumſpect general, a juſt and merciful elecor. 
The cſtabliſhmenr of the electoral dignity in his 
family was a work, which, though begun by his 
father, was reſerved for him finally to accompliſh, 
A large acceſſion of territory fell'to him by his ſuc. 
ceeding to the dukedom of Zell, by which he be. 
came one of the greateſt princes of Germany, 
The duchies of Bremen and Verden, and the biſhop. 
ric of Oſnaburgh, conſiderably ſtrengthened his 
Intereſt in the empire, and gave an additional 
weight to the proteſtant cauſe, He was, indeed, 
almoſt always attended with good fortune, which 
was chiefly owing to his prudence and aſſiduity. 
He aſcended the throne of England with a mind 
happily diſpoſed to govern his new ſubjects ac- 
cording to the maxims of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and the genius of the people. This he ever made 
the rule of his conduct; while he himſelf appeared 
intereſted in the liberty and happineſs of his ſub- 
jets. Naturally inclined to juſtice and equity, 
though abſolute and deſpotic in his hereditary do- 
minions, he ruled with all the lenity and mode- 
ration of a limited prince. He conſidered civil 
and religious liberty as the unalienable right of 
mankind ; and therefore he indulged it to a people, 
who pleaded no other claim than his known good- 
neſs and humanity. Poſſeſſed of thefe generous 
' ſentiments, though his acceſſion to the throne en- 
larged his ſphere of action, it did not alter his plan 
of conduct. This was uniformly and invariably 
the ſame, both before and after his advancement 
to regal dignity. Lefs tenacious of his own prero- 
| gative than the rights and privileges of his ſubjects, 
as he never made any attacks upon the latter, no 
encroachments were ever made upon the former. 
The love and affection of his people, he conſidered 
as the firmeſt ſupport and ſecurity of his throne- 
Conſcious that, under an arbitrary government, 
the property of the ſubject is not in more danger 
than the life of the ſovereign, he wiſely rejected 
the inſidious. advice of thoſe, who endeavoured to 
make their court to him by the profeſſion of an 
obedience which they could never practiſe, anc 
which has always proved fatal to ſuch kings as have 
put it to the trial. Thoſe he regarded as his bell 
friends, who honeſtly acquainted him with the true 
| 3 of the Britiſh conſtitution; and advik 
im to regulate his conduct 20 to its maxims. 
To their councils he prudently liſtened, and in- 
variably adhered through the whole courſe li 
| rei 
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u nas been ſaid, that he did not diſtinguiſh 
ane by patronizing the arts and ſciences ; yet 
biel 42 5 the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
e two profeſſorſhips, one of modern hiſtory, 
10 be other of modern languages. In a word, 


6 8 r 


| 


he loved his people; made their happineſs the rule 


of his ations ; and it may be affirmed, no prince 
was ever better qualified to ſway a ſcepter, nor did 
any one ever exerciſe the virtues of a, great and 
good king with more diſtinguiſhed ability, or more 
uninterrupted ſucceſs. In ſhort he was more an 
1 ornament to the crown, than the crown was to him. 
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P. II. 


declared heir and accordingly protlaimed and crowned— Ext raordinary rejoicings on the occaſion—Diſtinions of 
the court and country party—The ſalt tax revived—The exciſe ſcheme— Foreign affairs —A' breach in the royal 


family—Dealh of Queen Caroline—War declared againſt Spain Horio Bello laben Har in Germany—Sir No- 
bert Walpole made earl of Orford, and the miniſtry changed— Progreſs of the war The engagement of Malthewws 
and Leſtock with the combined fleet of France and Spain — Commodore Anſon returns from his voyage round the 
world—The Victory foundered at ſea—Marſhal de Belleiſie taten priſoner—The treaty of  Dre/den—Batlle of 
Fontenoy—Cape Breton taken by the Hngliſo— I he ſecond rebellion in favour of the young Prelender—The allied 
army defeated at Roucour— An expedi110n to the coaſt of Brit tany-—The treaty of Aix-la=Chapelle—Degath of Frede- 
rick, prince of Wales Mar declared againſt France—Minorca taken by the French—The action between. admiral 
Byng and M. de la Galafſionere—Progreſs of the war in Germany—The duke of Cumberland obliged to retire before 
the French, who take poſſeſſion of Hanover The convention of Cloſter Seven A great naval victory over the 
French — Deſcenis upon the coaſt of France-—Senegal, Gape Brelon, with the iſland of dt. Fobn, taken from the 
French Havre de Grace ſet on fire by admiral Rodney — De la Clue's ſquadron defeated. by admiral Boſcawen— 
The French fleet again defeated by Sir Edward Hawke—The iſland of Guadaloupe, Quebec, and ſeveral other places 
taken from the Prench—Succeſs of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies—Death and character ꝙ George II. with curſory 


Yemarks. 

333 N the fourteenth of June, when || 
e the deceaſe of the late king was 
notified in England, George II. received the 


. and many perſons of diſtinction at 


iceſter-houſe, who drew up an inſtrument for his 


proclamation, and the ceremony was performed. 


the next morning at the uſual places. The fyſtem 


of politics eſtabliſhed in the preceding reign, was | 
firmly adhered to, His majeſty declared in council, 
that he was firmly reſolved to maintain the religion, | 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom, and to adhere | 
to the alliances which. his father had contracted, | 


and which had contributed in a great meaſure to 
reſtore the tranquillity of Europe. Next day the 


| 
[1 


parliament met, in purſuance of the act of the fourth 


of queen Anne, but was prorogued by commiſſion 
to the twenty-ſeventh. At the opening of this 
ſeſſion, the king gave an early omen of that pater- 


nal care, which he ever after exerciſed for the wel-' 
fare of his people. After addreſſes of condolence 


and congratulation were preſented by the commons, 
dir Robert Walpole moved, that as the annual al- 
lowance of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, ſettled 


on the late king, had annually fallen ſhort of the 


ſums wanted; and that as his majeſty's expences 


were likely to increaſe, ©. the entire revenucs of 


the civil liſt, producing about eight hundred and 


thirty thouſand pounds, ſhould be ſettled on his 
majeſty during life.” This motion was ſtrenuouſly | 


oppoſed by 


the better ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold ; 


and the commons voted, that if the queen ſhould | 


ſurvive him, ſhe ſhould be allowed the annual ſum 


of one hundred thouſand pounds, with the lodge 
parliament 


and lands of Richmond old park: the 
Ws diſſolved a few days after this. 


r. Shippen- and other members, but 
nas at length agreed to, and a bill was ordered in 


In the interim, his majeſty proceeded to ſetile 


is miniſtry, his council and his houſhold; and 
's manner of filling up the ſeveral places in theſe 
creral departments, plainly ſhewed he was refolved 
bo give the preference to the friends of his family 
8 of publie liberty. The duke of Newcaſtle, and 
tne lord Townſend, were declared ſecretaries of 
©; Mr. Pelham, the duke's brother, was made 
retary at war; the duke of Rutland was conſti- 
Med chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter ; Sir 


2 


Robert Walpole retained the offices of chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and firſt lord of the treaſury ; 
and, by the union of theſe two great poſts in his 
perſon, was conſidered as prime miniſter. of ſtate: 
The other lords of the treaſury were Sir Charles 
Turner, Sir George Oxenden, Mr. Doddington; 
and Mr. Clayton. Lord Torrington was placed at 
the head of the board of admiralty, the other mem- 
bers of which were, the lord Malpas, Sir John 
Norris, Sir Charles Wager, Sir Thomas Littleton, 
Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. Molyneux. The earl of 
Cheſterfield was nominared ambaſſador to the States- 


I general; and the lord Carteret obtained the place of 


lord-lieutenant of Ireland. On the eleventh day 
of October, the coronation of the king and queen 
was performed at Weſtminſter with the uſual ſolem- 


| nity : the biſhop of Oxford preached on the occa- 


ſion, and the day was celebrated throughout every 
part of theſe dominions with the moſt extraordinary 
rejoicings, | " | po eh 

At firſt the miniſtry was divided between lord 
/Townſend, the carl of Cheſterfield, and Sir Robert 
-Walpole, the laſt of whom ſoon engroſſed the 
-greateſt ſhare of the adminiſtration. The houſe of 
commons, which in the preceding reign was diſtin= 
guiſhed into whigs and tories, underwent another 
change, and was divided into the court and coun- 
try parties. The former favoured all the fchemes 
of the miniſtry, and the meaſures of the crown: 
they conſidered foreign alliances as conducive to 


internal ſecurity; and paid ſubſidies to other princes 


for their promiſes of future aſſiſtance. Of theſe Sir 
Robert was the leader; and ſuch members as he 
could not convince by his eloquence, he under- 


took to bring over to the court party by places and 
penſions. The country party, Who were averſe to 


continental connections, complained that immenſe 
ſums were laviſhed on ſubſidies that could never be 
uſefu}; and that alliances were purchaſed with 
money, which ſhould only be rewarded by a reci- 
procation of good offices. As the court party gene- 
rally threatened the houſe of commons with ima- 
ginary dangers to the ſtate, the country party de- 
claimed againſt the encroachments of the preroga- 
tive: but the complaints of neither were founded 
in truth; the kingdom was in no danger from 
abroad; nor was internal liberty in the leaſt in- 

ds fringed 
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fringed by the crown. While the eoutt was partly 
headed by bay! omg the leaders on the other ſide 
were Mr. Pultüey, Sir William Wyndham, Mr. 
Shippen, and Mr. Hungerford, _ 5 
. His maßjeſty's eldeſt ſon, Prince 
Y. 1725 Frederick, who had been vepreſented 
by the Jacobites, and other enemies of the houſe of 


Hanover, as an ideot and a driveller, having arrived 


in England, was introduced into the privy-council, 
and created prince of Wales. At his appearance, 
the ſlanders paſſed upon him were fikenced, his 


abilities acknowledged, and his amiable qualities | 


ſoon engaged the people's affection. | 
On the twenty-third of January the new parlia- 


ment met, when Arthur. Onſlow, Eſq. was unani- | 
mouſly choſen by the commons for their ſpeaker. | 
His majeſty opened the ſeſſton with a ſpeech ; and 
both houſes preſented addreſſes filled with ex- | 


reſſions of loyalty and affection for his majeſty. 


The commons affured him they entirely approved 


of his tranſactions, and promiſed to ſupport him in 
all his undertakings; and declared they would 
cheerfully grant whatever ſupplies ſhould be wanted 
for public ſervice. During this ſeſſion, the parlia- 
ment were chiefly employed in examining copies | 
of ſeveral treaties and alliances which the king had | 
laid before them. They likewiſe made an attempt 
to amend the ſtatute of limitations, which in the 
ſequel, however, did not ſucceed. They paſſed the 


mutiny bill, together with thoſe relating to the . 
ublic ſupplies, and ſome others of a private nature. 


"Theſe having received the royal aſſent on the 
twenty-eighth day of May, his majeſty cloſed the 


| 


1 


ed 


ſeſſion, having thanked the commons ſor the effec- 
having empowered him to borrow five hundred 
thouſand pounds for the diſcharge of wages due to | 
the ſeamen employed in the navy. Previous to the | 
cloſe of this ſeſſion, his majeſty was pleaſed to raife | 
the following gentlemen to the degree of batons of 
this kingdom, Sir John Monſon, by the title of 


lord Monſon, Sir Thomas Wentworth, by that of 


lord Malton, Sir Thomas Coke, by that of lord 
Lovel, and Sir John Hobart by that of lord Ho- 
bart. 8 


parliament met, and was diſtinguiſh- if 
ed by its being wartnly 'employed In the caufe of | 


humanity. James 'Oglethorpe, a member of the 
houfe of commons, pay ing a viſit to a friend, who 
was a priſoner in the fleet, was convinced, that the 
unhappy perſons confined there wete treated with | 
the utmoſt cruelty ; and laying the affair before the 
houſe, many humane members concurred With: him, 
and promoted a motion for appointing a committee 
to enquire into the ſtate of the priſons in J 4 | 
dom; and this committee being appointed, Mr. 
Oglethorpe was choſen chairman. The committee 
began with viſiting the Fleet priſon in a body, 
where they found Sir William Rich, bart. loaded | 
with irons, by order of Bambridge, the warden, 
whom he hat offended; they were filed with horror 
at the diſcovery of many other inhuman barbarities 
committed by that ruffian; and detected the moſt 
iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, villainy, and extortion. 
7 nas making their report to the houſe, it was re- 
ſolved, that John Huggins, and Bambridge, the late 
and preſent wardens, with ſeveral of their agents, 
ſhould be committed cloſe prifoners to Newgate. An 
addreſs was preſented to the king, deſiring him to 
direct his attorney general 5 eſe per- 
ſons and their accomplices ; and a bill was brought) 
in to diſable Bambridge from executing the — 
of warden, and another for the better regulating the 
priſon of the Fleet. Huggins and Bambridge were 
tried, not only for many high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, but for murder, yet 'wete unexpectedly 


tual ſupplies they had raifed, and in particular for 


acquitted, One 


. 


he 


1 * 


Acton, clerk to the Marſhalſes, | 


proper regulations; and our unhappy 


had rendered their imprifonment 


1} ſtrained. 


1 M.A 


| 


plenipotentiary at the court of Madrid. 
treaty was ſigned on the ninth of November, and 


abſolute pence -with-'Spain, and thereby prevent 


was alſo tried for murder and acquitted. The ; 25 
of this affair was, that the jails were — 5 504 


fello ä 
jets ſtruggling under the preflure of me. 


delivered 'trom the inhuman gripe of villains, wh, 
” doubly painſal 
through the addition of miſery and extortion, 

In the mean time the Spaniards continued to com 
mit depredations on our ſhips and ſettlement, ;, 
America, which exaſperated the Engliſh to re p 
their inſults: bur the miniſtry who were s 
tirely devoted to peace, urged, that as ſomethin, 
deciſive muſt ſhortly happen, it was moſt eligib]* 
as the nation had waited ſo long, to wait 
longer, before jt broke out into open ho 
The Spaniards, about this time, having ſeiz 


a little 
[tilities, 
ed ſome 


| of our ſhips, engaged in a lawful trade, the indig. 


nation of the public could not be any longer re. 
Petitions were delivered to the commong 
by the merchants of London, Liverpool, and Brifts) 
complaining of the intertuption they had ſuffereq 
in their trade for ſeveral years, from the deprech. 
tions of the Spaniards in the Welt Indies. be 
houſe having conſidered theſe petitions, preſented 


an addrels to the king, requeſting his majeſty to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours for preventing ſuch depreda. 


tions, procuring Juſt and rcaſonable ſatisfactiog, 
and fecuring to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of 
commerce and navigation to and from the Britiſh 
colonies in America. His majeſty aſſured them, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting on his part to an. 


ſwer the deſires and expectations of his people, 
The complicated buſineſs of this ſeſſion, being ar 


laft concladed, his majeſty, on the fourteenth of 
May, went to the houſe of peers, and put an end to 
the ſeflion by a ſpeech, wherein he ſignified his in- 
tention of viſiting his German dominions; and ſet 
out for Hanover on the twentieth day of the ſame 


month. At this time colonel Stanhope was created 


earl of Harrington, and appointed ſecretary of ſtate 
in the room of Lord Townſend, who-refigned : the 
duke of Dorſet ſucceeded lord Carteret as lord lieu. 
tenant of Ireland: and, in order to congratulate 
Lewis XV. on the birth of a dauphin, the carl of 
Waldegrave was ſent ambaſſador to France. 

Jo all appearance the negociations at Soiſſons were 


at a ſtand: but at length-it was agreed to open con- 


ferences at Seville between the plenipotentiaries of 
England, France, and Spain. The earl of Har- 
phi 0 who, previous'to this had been appointed 
ambaſſador extraordinary to his Catholic, majeſty, 


had the -management of this treaty on the part of 


Great Britain, in conjunction with Mr. Keene, 5 
i 


in the acceſſion of the States General, which hap- 


pened in the ſame month, they were to furniſh only 


four thoufand foot and one thouſand horſe ; and on 


the part of the-other- allies, they were to guarant) 
the aboliſhing: the Oſtend Eaſt India company; and 


the Catholic king engaged that entire latisfaction 


ſhall be given the Dutch for their grievances, ® 


well in the Weſt Indies as in Europe, and to fe- 


eltabliſh their: commerce, agreeable to former tics: 


ties; and laſtly to grant them all the comme 


dial privileges which every other favoured nation 


enjoyed. | 
His majeſty, who had returned to Eng- A P. 170 
land, from his German dominions, the 
ſeſſion with 


beginning of September, .opened the 


a ſpeechion the third of January, in which he in- 


ſormed the parliament, that he had concluded 


the tmiſeries · and ealamities inſeparable from 3 cy 
He aſſured them that the peace was agreeable 


the. purport and intention of former ate 
calculated to render effectual the ſtipulat ions 0 


| quadruple alliance; that ſufficient proriſon 
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been made for the indemnification and future ſe- „ Walpole's, that the duties upon ſalt, ; which, about 
curity of the trading intereſt; and that he had glv- || two years ago had been aboliſhed, ſhould now be 
en orders for making an immediate reduttion of revived, and, granted for three years; though. to 
os land and fea forces. He then concluded with || ſweeten this ipropoſal, he declared, that the og? 


ecommending to their conſideration. the ſtate of 
"ublic credit, and the hardſhips of poor artificers 
ou. munufaQturers, Both houſes having preſented 
their addreſſes of thanks and congratulation to his 
majeſty, the lords took the treaty, of peace into 
conſideration, and ſeveral, ſevere animadverſions 
vere paſſed upon it by thoſe in the oppoſition. 
Lord Bathurſt then moved for the following reſo- 
Jution, © that the agreement 1n the treaty of Se- 
ville, to effect the introduction of Spaniſh troops | 
into Tuſcany and Parma, is a manifeſt, violation | 
of the firſt article of the quadruple alliance, tends | 
to. involve the nation in a dangerous and expenſive | 
var, and to deſtroy the balance of Europe: Two | 
other motions were alſo made, the one to reſolve, 
« that, Great Britain's right of ſovereignty; domi- | 
nion, poſſeſſion, and claim to Gibraltar and Mi- | 
norca, is not aſcertained: by the treaty of Seville, 


ſo as to extinguiſh the claims and pretenſions ſet 


up by the Spaniards, which were followed by amac- 


— - 


tual ſiege, ſince the ceſſion of thoſe valuable places 
by 1 treaty of Utrecht.“ And the other, „that 
the ſtipulations in the treaty of Seville, for repair- 
ing the loſſes of our merchants, are inſufficient and ! 


precarious.” | Theſe motions, however, all ſhared 


a imilar fate; for the- queſtion being put, it was 


carried: againſt them by a great majority. The 


lords in fayour of the miniſtry now propoſed to 


teſolve, “ that the treaty of peace concluded at, 


Seville, on the ninth: of November laſt, doth. con- 
tain all neceſſary ſtipulations for maintaining and 
ſecuring the honour, dignity, rights, and poſleſ- ||; 
ſions of the crown; and that all due care is taken 


therein ſor the ſupport of the trade of the kingdom, | 
and ſor repairing the loſſes ſuffered by the mer- 
chants,” After! long debates, the queſtion being | 


put, it was reſolved in the affirmative, upon which 
ſeyeral lords entered their proteſts: againſt it, with || 
their reaſons at large. A bill was brought into the || 
houſe of commons, to prohibit his majeſty's ſub- /[|. 
jefts to lend any ſum of money | to, any foreign 
prince, ſtate, or potentate, without licence firſt ||. 
obtained from his majeſty, under his privy-ſeal, or {|| 
ſome greater authority. This, however, was not to 


extend to prohibit any ſubſcription to the public 


funds or trading companies of foreign kingdoms. | 


This bill being read a ſecond time, Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney oppoſed it in ver 
Barnard poſitively declared h 


fundamental laws, and a grievous hardſhip on indi- 
viduals. He then propoſed an exception by which 
the prohibition ſhould be reſtri&ed to the emperor 
alone, without extending to other powers. But the 
bill, which was vindicated by Sir Robert Walpole, | 
Mr. Pelham, and Sir Philip Yorke, attorney-ge- 


neral, and ſupported by the whole weight of mi- | 
niſterial influence, not only paſſed through the 


oule, but was afterwards enacted into a law. Se- 
veral acts in favour of the ſubjetts were paſſed this 


eſſion, among which were the following: an act 
zo appropriating one million of the ſurpluſage ariſ- 
ng from the ſinking fund, towards the diſcharge | 
of the national debt. An alt for extinguiſhing the 
nes upon falt, A third, for the better regulation 
> juries; and a fourth, for explaining and amend- 


Wl an att made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, | 
Mitled; * An: ad for the relief of de 


majeſty went to the houſe of 


to the ſeſſion; on the 1 5th of May. 5, - 
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duced ſuch 


Ich that of Sir Robert 
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| e would never con- 
lent to a bill, which he deemed a violation of our 


rege att tors, with 
pect to the impriſonment of their perſons.“ His 
peers and put an end 


On the twenty firſt of January the 

parliament met. No motion pro- 

2 a warm conteſt, as 
No. 6g. e ; Ft Teapot een fn 
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tax for the enſuing year, ſhould be reduced to one 
ſhilling: in the pound. All che members of the 
country party were immediately in cammotion. 
They affirmed, that the revival of the tax would be 
grinding the faces of the poor, in order to eaſeſa 


| few rich men of the landed intereſt; but the prices 
of all neceſſaries being thus enhanced; the wages 


0 | d, the wages 
of tradeſmen and manufacturers muſt. he ancreaſed.; 
they alledged, that; the ſalt, tax particularly affected 
the poor, who: could not afford to eg Afeſh provi- 
ſions; yet the queſtion being putz the miniſter's 
motion was, carried in the affirmative; however, 
before the bill paſſed (ſeveral, 1 Re made, 


and additional:cJauſes propoſed hy the members, in 


the! oppoſition ;: new. debates were raiſed on every 


diſpute their ground by inches; but, they,at.la 

carried their point, and the lalt.duty-wgs,rgViyed; 
On the ſixteenth of May;ijthe ſecxet.,negpciation 
between: the courts of London and V jenna was 


new ohjection, and the courtiers were obliged. 7 


perfected into a treaty} It is ohſexyable that nęi- 


ther France nor Spain were included in this treaty.: 
the latter of theſe powers, aſter much difficulty, was 
brought to-accede to it, but che courtnof France 
was, fo far from, liſtening::to any ſolieitations on 
this ſubject, that its utmoſt endeavours werg exert- 
ed to prevent the; congurrence of Spain. It was 
exen-fuppoſed that their reſentment had prompted 
them to an immediate inyvaſion of , this. eh 


# 4&# % 


and their profeſſed intention was ta lend maney; at 
legal intereſt to che poor upon, ſmall pledges, and 
to perſons of better rank, upon an indubitable ſe- 


curity of goods. At firſt their capital, was, limited 
to thirty thauſand pounds, but had been increaſed 
by licences from the crown to ſixty thouſand. In 
the month of Odober George Rbbinſon, eſq; their 
caſhier, and John Thompſon, ; their warehouſe- 
keeper, diſappeared in one day. The proprictors, 
alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral, general 


courts, and . Sr a committee to examine the 
airs, 


ſtate of their a where it ſoon appeared that a 
moſt vile ſcene of villainy and corruption had been 
carried on, there being thirty thouſand pounds 
left, to anſwer a capital of ſixty thouſand, the re- 


| mainder having been embezzled by means which 
could not be diſcovered. Hereupon the propri- 


etors preſented a petition to the houſe of commons, 


repreſenting, that by the moſt notorious breach of 


truſt in ſeveral perſons, to whom they had committed 


the management of their affairs, the corporation had 


been defrauded of the greateſt part of their capital, 
and many of the proprietors were reduced to abſo- 
lute beggary; they therefore humbly prayed, that 
as they were unable to detełt the combinations of 


thoſe who had ruined them, or to bring the delin- 


quents to condign puniſhment, without, the aid 
and aſſiſtance of parliament, that houſe would be 


pleaſed to examine into the ſtate of the corporation, 
and the conduR of the managers, and give ſuch 


relief to the petitioners as the hoyſe ſhould think 
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proper. This petition was graciouſly received, and 
a ſecret committee appointed to proceed on the 
_ enquiry; They ſoon diſcovered a moſt iniquitous 
ſcene of fraud, which had been acted by Robinſon 
and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of the direc- 
tors, for embezzling the capital and cheating the 
proprietots. Many perſons of rank and quality 
were concerned in this infamous conſpiracy ; ſome 
of the firſt charaQters in the nation did not eſcape 
ſuſpicion and cenſure. R 

Archibald Grant, having had a conſiderable ſhare 
in thoſe fraudulent practices, were expelled the 


houſe : and a bill was brought in to reſtrain them, 


and other definquents, from alienating their effetis, 
or leavitig the Kingdom.” oo 0 1H 

The neceſſary ſupplies being granted by parli- 
- ament, his majeſty, on the firſt of June, gave the 
royal affent to the bills chat were ready, and in- 
formed both houſes, that the States General had 
acceded to the treaty of Vienna; that he had de- 


termined to viſit his German dominions, and to 


leave the queen regent in his abſence; aſter which 
he put an end to the ſeſſion, and in a few days aſ- 
ter ſet out for Hanover. This year the king grant- 
ed his perpetual charter, for erecting a-ſettlement 
at Georgia, ſituated to the ſouthward of Carolina 


this leheme on foot, embarked at Graveſend with | 


a number of poor families. 
A. 8 9 ene, inſtances the laws that had 
As . $733» been ena 


berty' of the people. Thoſe who had ſuffered by 


ſal, 
liament met, the king 


had been uſed to (prejudice the people againſt. his 
plan before it was known. / He affirmed, that the 


clamoufs occaſioned by, theſe prejudices owed their 
riſe originally to ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, 


who had enriched themſelves at the expence of the 


public; and that 'thoſe/ had found ſtrenuous ſup- 
porters in another ſet of men, fond of every oppor- | 


tunity to ſtir up the people to mutiny and ſedition. 


He expatiated on the frauds committed on that 


art of the revenue ariſing from the duties on to- 


bacco; upon the hardſhips to which the American: 


were ſubjeQed by the heavy duties paya- 


e on the importation as well as by the ill uſage | 
they received from their factors and correſpon- | 


dents in England, who, from being their ſervants, 
were now become their maſters: upon the injur 
donwto the fair trader, and upon the loſs ſuſtained 


by the public with reſpe& to the revenue. He aſ- 


ſerted that the ſcheme he was going to propoſe 
would remove all theſe inconveniences, prevent 


innumerable frauds, perjuries, and falſe entries, | 


and add two or three hundred thouſand pounds 
annually to the public revenue, He declared he 


had no intention to promote a general exciſe, and | 
endetvoured to obviate ſome objeQions that might | 


be Made to this plan, the nature of which he at 
length explained. He propoſed to join the laws of 


excile to thoſe of the cuſtoms : that the farther ſub- 


ſidy of three farthings Me 3 charged upon 
imported tobacco ſhould be ſtill levied as formerly 


-at the Cuſtom-houſe, and payable to his majeſty's | 
civil liſt; that then the tobacco ſhould: beilodged | 
in warehouſes to be appointed for that purpoſe by | 
the commiſſioners of exciſe; 'that the commiſſioner 

of each warchouſe, appointed likewiſe by the com- 


;miſioders, ſhould have one lock and key, and the 


Sir Robert Sutton and Sir 


„ 


ſhould be thus ſecured until the mer 


duty of four-pence per pound to a pr 


of the judge to be named by his majeſty; and in 


y || minſter, and the populace burned the miniſtry in 


* Ai. at 


* 1 


. 


1 


| circuit, Who ſhould hear and determine füeh 3 
| peals in the moſt ſummary manner without the fyr. 
| , arc |] mality.of proceedings in'the»+court of le or equiny 
in America; and, in order to plant chat colony, || This was the ſubſtance of the famous exviſe'/(chems 
Mr. Oglethorpe, the principal perſon who firſt ſet ]] the propoſing of which:occafioned à violent debate 
which was managed and maintained by-thes wol 
able eee both fides the queſtion; | 
tion was at length, however, carried by a major 
| ne ed for collecting the ex- ta eee ye 
cife, ſeemed to encroach on the property and li- . founded on the propoſal; and to theſe the Houſe 
| {| agreed, though not: without'a ſecond violent con. 
theſe laws, thought themſelves injured, and the | 
number of complaints increaſed ſo! faſt, that the 
clamour againſt exciſes was become almoſt univer- 
Such 'was the wry of che publie when par- 
Icing returned from Hano- I A motion was made that council ſhould be heard 
ver, and was opened on the ſixteenth of January. 
In this ſeſſion Sir Robert Walpole laid before the | 
houſe bis long proje ded ſcheme for à general ex- 
ciſe, He began, by taking notice of the arts which | 


'aldermen, and common council of London, a; 


and the petition was ordered to tay 
till the ſecond reading of the bill. The whole na- 
exciſe bill. The populace erouded around Welt- 


members who had voted for the miniſtry on this 


paſſed for ſettlin 
on the princeſs b 


month after. 


About the beginning of February Auguſtus died 


merchant importer another; and that the "TIEN 
chant "Np 
me conſump. 
tation ſhoulg 
harged of the 
Importation 
rouble: tha 
ption ſhouly. 
| 1 eper, be deli. 
upon his paying the inland 
appointed to receive it; by which N 8 
chant would be eaſed of the inconvenience of * 
ing the duty on importation, or of granting Work 
and finding ſecurity for the payment before he h 1 
found a market for the commodity; that all en F 
ties and forfeitures, ſo far as they formerly Weben 
ed to the crown; ſhould ſor the future be apple 
to the uſe of the public: that appeals in thi q 
well as in all other caſes relating to the 'dxcic 
ſhould be heard and determined byitwe or three 


vent for it, either by exportation or ho 
tion: that the part deſigned for expo 
be weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, diſc 
three farthings per pound at its firſt 
and then exported without farther't 
the portion deſtined for home cbnſum 
in the preſence of the warehouſe ke 
vered to the purchaſer, 


the country, by the judge of exeiſe upon the now 


The wo. 


of ſixty-one voices“ Several refolutions Were 


teſt, Theſe reſolutions produced a” bill, againk 
which petitions were preferred by the lord mayor, 
likewiſe by the towns of Coventry and Noitingham. 
for the city; but(it was rejected by the majority, 
upon the table 


tion was alarmed, and clamoured loudly againſt the | 


minſter-hall, blocked up all the avenues to the 
houfe of commons, inſulting the perſons of (hoſe 


occaſion, and Sir Robert began to be in fear of his 
life: he thought proper, therefore, to drop the 
deſign, by moving, that the ſecond reading of the 
bill, which was to have been on the eleventh of 
= 4 might be poſtponed tilt the twelfth of june. 
This motion, aſter ſome debates, being agreed to, 
the houſe unanimouſly reſolved to enquire into the 
frauds and abuſes of the cuſtoms; and a committee 
of twenty-one perſons. was choſen by ballot for 
this purpoſe, The miſcarriage of the bill was cel& 
brated with public rejoicings in London and Welt- 


effigy. | | 
His majeſty went to the houſe on the thirteenth 
of June, and put an end to the ſeſhon, after an att 
had been paſſed for granting eighty thouſand pound 
to the princeſs royal on her marriage with the 
p__ of Orange. On the ſeventh of November 
is highneſs arrived at Greenwich, and proceed 
in one of the king's: barges to the Tower, from 
whence'he went to Somerſet houſe. An att ws 
five thouſand pounds per annum 
or life; and on the fourteenth e 
March, in the following year, her marriage n 
his ſerene highneſs was celebrated with great maß 
nificence;; and they ſet ſail for Holland in about! 


Freſh calamities 8 befel Europe, through the 
vacancy which happened in the throne of Poland. 


Warſaw, which event threw the neighbouring 


powers into great commotion. Staniſlaus, whole 
| | . N daugbiet 


elektor 


ol ſuch ſervices as demanded their preſent and 


bong ticularly recommend to their care the debt of 


21 
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Inter the French king had married, and the 
daughter Saxony, ſon to the late king, declared 
candidates for the Poliſh throne. The 
ſormer was ſupported by Lewis XV. while the em- 
«ror, the czarina, and the king of Pruſſta eſpoul- 
1 the intereſt of the latter. The Imperial and 
Ruſſian troops encamped on the frontiers of Po- 
land, and the king of France ordered the duke of 
Berwick to aſſemble an army on the Rhine, in or- 
der to enter Germany in caſe the Imperial forces 
nade any attempt to diſturb the election at War- 
aw. On the twenty- fifth of June the diet was 
ened with the uſual ceremonies, and Staniſlaus, 
being unanimouſly choſen king, appeared in the 


themſelves 


eleftoral field, where he was received with the loud- | 
oft acclamations, The Saxon party, however, ſoon | 
inctealed to ten thouſand men, proteſted againſt the 
eledtion, and joined the Ruffian army, Staniſlaus, | 
finding himſelf unable to oppoſe ſuch powerful an- 


ugoniſte, retired to Dantzick, attended by the pri- 
mate and French amhaſſador i and ſoon after the elec- 
tor of Saxony LE 
the name of Augull | 
/ Aboot'this time ſeveral changes happened. The 
earl of Cheſterfield, diſguſted at the condutt of 


roclaimed king of Poland, under 
us III. by the biſnop of Cracow. | 


2 


the: miniſter, teſigned his place of ſteward of his 
wuſehold/ The duke of Montrofe re- 
Unguiſmed bis office of lord privy- feal of Scotland 
as 44 lord Clinton, one of the lords of his majefty's || 
bedchamber. The duke of Bolton and lord Cob- | 
bam were deprived of their poſts in the army. 
Mr. Talbot, ſolicitor-general; was conſtituted lord | 

high chancellor of Great Britain, and created ba- 


mzjeſty's'houſeh 


ron Talbot of Henſoll. Sir Philip Yorke, attorney- 
general, was advanded to the office of lord chief 
juſtice of the court of King's bench, and honoured 
wich s peerage by the title of lord Hardwick s the 
pr of 'folicitor-generat- was beſtowed on Mr. 
Dudl 
Mr. John Willes“ This year many perſons of diſ- 
tinguiſned rank paid the great debt of nature: 
George By ng, lord viſoount Torrington, died on 


the ſeventeenth of ſanuary, and was ſucceeded as | 


firſt lord of the admiratiy, by Sir Charles Wager; 
on the twenty- ſecond of the ſame month died the 
earl of Pembroke on the nineteenth of March lord 
Raymond, lord chief juſtice of the K ing's Bench; 
onthe ſeventh of May the earl of Cholmondeley ; 
and in O&ober, Henrietta, the young ducheſs of 
Marlborough; by which that title devolved to her 
liſter's ſos, the earl of Sunderland; and about the 
lame time the 'ducheſs of Ormond expired. 
„„ On the ſevenieenth day of January, 
AD, 1784, the parliament having met, the ** 
in his ſpeech to both houſes, told them, that 
though he was no way concerned in the war, which 
had broke out in Europe, except by the good of- 
ſices he had employed among the contending 
powers, he could not remain an idle ſpectator of the 
preſent events, or be indifferent about the conſe- 
quences of a war undertaken and ſupported by ſuch 
a powerful confederacy. He ſaid, he had thought 
pro 
on 


[IR 


_= 6 


8 


oth ſides, and to wait the reſult of the coun- 


eils of thofe powers, which were even more imme- 


diately intereſted in the conſequences of the rup- 
ure, He declared he would concert with his al- 


| 


ey Rider, and chat of attorney-general on 


IA. 


— TRE pur 


er to take time to examine the fats alledged | 


lies, more particularly with the States general of | 
the United Provinces, ſuch meaſures as ſhould be 


thought moſt adviſcable for their common ſafety, 
and for reſtoring the peace of Europe; that he 
ould order the eſtimates to be laid before thew, 


immediate care 


; that the augmentation, which 
vould be 


ropoſed for the ſea- ſervice, would be 


Wr erable but he was confident, they would | 


it reaſonable: and neceſſary : that he muſt 


Fa 


4 
: 


4 
* 


the N 6. which had eve 
them; but from the preſent circumſtances of the 


louſtes, and make it g e be 


7 
* 


18 
with the warmeſt acknowledgments of 


Tm 


rings Engens 
alents coul ] 


ieged; but lnding e 


a 


Eugene retired to He 
campaign enge, En CS. 
About the month of November an edi was pub- 
liſhed in Paris, which .commanded all the Britiſh 
ſubjects in France not aQually in, employment, 
from the age of eighteen to fifty, either to quit the 
kingdom in fifteen days, or enliſt in ſome of the 
Iriſh regiments, on pain of being ſent to the gallies. 
This ediQ, which was executed with the utmoſt 
rigour, filled the priſons of Paris with the ſubjetts | 
of England, who were denied all communication 
with their friends, and muſt have periſhed by cold 
and hunger, had they not been relieved by the cha- 
rity of the Janſeniſts. A ſpirited memorial from 
our court, on this occaſion, was delivered by lord 
Waldegrave, the Engliſh ambaſſador to the rench 
council; 'who thought proper to excuſe themſelves 
by alledging, they POL AA to execute their edi& 
againſt Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and ſuch as had 
no viſible livelihood, VV 7-1 
The affairs of Europe were at this 
period in a very critical ſituation, be  #* 
emperor complained loudly of the tame and pacific 
conduft of the Engliſh court, which, from the 
treaties ſubliſting between them, he expetted would 
have eſpouſed his cauſe. His Britannic majeſtyy. 
however, gave the world an inſtance about this 


Ie 


A. D. 7 786. 


time, that it was not from any perſonal diſlike to 


the emperor, that he took no part in his affairs, re- 


| lative to,the war now carrying on; for having re. 
| 


ad formed 


ceived certain advice, that the French h 
| 1 e a ſtrong 
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labourin 
againſt 


defign: and theſe miniſters lahoured ſo effectually, 


that the grand fignior was perſuaded to lay aſide all 


thoughts of attacking the emperor, Nor was it in 
this inſtance only, that the Engliſh court ated as a 
mediator, in order to maintain the balance of power, 
which was now in the utmoſt danger. A miſun- 
derſtanding had lately ariſen between the eourts of 
Spain and Portugal, occaſioned by affronts mu- 
_ tually'offered to their ambaſſadors at each court. 
Tis affair could not be amicably compromiſed ; 

d the king of Spain began to make preparations 
for a war with Portugal; which ſo alarmed his moſt 
Faithful majeſty, that he inſtantly made very preſ- 
ſing applications to the Britiſh court, for protection 
againſt the deſigns of his enemies. The king of 
Portugal was readily promiſed aſſiſtance; and it 
W reſolved, by a timely and powerful relief, to 

nder the defigns of the Spaniards abortive. Ae- 


with twenty-eight ſhips of the line, was diſpatched 


inhabitants of Liſbon, as their deliverer and potec- 

tor. an e vs M n, r , 
At this. time the belligerent powers on the con- 
Ef? ' $4 7 "4 A #4 a a 

tinent became heartily tired of the war, though 

neither cared to own their ſentiments, Conſer- 

ences for a peace had for ſome time been carried on 

J 


1 850 and” the States General! notwithſtanding! | 
the latter had renewed, for another year, their treaty" | 


— 


of teutrafity with France. Couriers were continually: | 
fees and repaſſing between London and Ver- 


illes ; and though the king of Great Britain could 


not claim the merit of having abſolutely completed || 


the deſired work of peace, yet he undoubted] 
ſmoothed the'way to it' by the plans he propoſed. 
But the two'courts of Verſailles and Vienna, the 


pegs powers, diſguſted by certain pro- | 
eeedings in the congreſs, aflembled to conſider of | 


_ theſe þ ans, fell upon a more effeAual method of 
cermir ate Dara ifferences: an armiſtice was pro- 
pofed by the emperor, and agreed to by the court 
of, France, which ſoon after terminated by certain 
xeliminary articles, by which France agreed to re- 
Note o the empire all the places ſhe had taken 
from it during the courſe of the late war, It was 
alſo Ripulated that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs, the 
Mantuan,, Parma, Placentia, and the Milanefe. 
Don Carlos was to be acknowledged king of Naples 
and Sicily; John Francis, duke of Lorraine, was 
declared grand duke of Tufcany, after the death of 
the reigning prince; when the duchy of Lorraine 
was to be annexed to the crown of France. Sta- 
niſlaus was to reuounce the crown of Poland, which 
be had twice obtained. He was, however, allowed 
to retain the title of king, and to be indemnified for 
his loſſes. Cardinal de Fleury, the French miniſter, 
who was at firſt ſatisfied that Staniſlaus ſhould be 
iven him by the duke of Lorraine, with a reverſion 
to the crown of France; nor was Lorraine to be 


Tuſcany: but the cardinal afterwards demanded the 


whole duchy of Lorraine, on the ſame conditions | 


as that of Bar, and eaſily obtained it, at the expence 
of an annual penſion of about fixteen thouſand 


pounds, granted to duke Francis, till he ſhould be 


poſſeſſed of Tuſcany. By this treaty Lorraine was 
For everannexed to the crown of France, after hav- 


ing been many times attempted without ſucceſs; a 
Xing of Poland was tranſplanted to Lorraine: the 


Second fon of the king of Spain was removed to 


Leghorn was to be declared a free port; F 


land, Holland, Portugal, Vienna, Spainand Sardinis. 


| juration and witchcraft; was repealed; K. D. 1736. 
and the famous att for laying a duty upon the re. 


gin act, was, after long and warm dehates, 
into a law. | 
Mortmain act, the Smuggling act; and, ang for 


ſter. On the feventeenth of April, his royal high. 
neſs Frederic prince of Wales, was married to her 
| ſerene highneſs Auguſta, princeſs of Saxe Gotha. 
This event was followed by extraordinary rejoic⸗ 
| ings, and congratulations from both houſes of par. 


þ this year, happened at Edinburgh, where John Por. 


' |þ while attending the executien fa ſmuggler, ſo far 
cordingly in the month of May, Sir John Norris, x 
| as to order his men, without, ſing the previous 
t6 che river Tagus; where he was received by the | 


þ crowd: by which inconfiderate action ſeyeral inno- 
| cent perſons were killed. Portegus was ipdified for 
| murder, convicted, and reeeivad ſentenoe'g] death; 
but her majeſty as; guardian of the kingdom, his 
majeſty being now / returned to Hanoyeri thought 
"ices for af | | proper to'grant.him-a'reprieve; ''This/lenity was ſo 
at the' Hague, under the mediation of his Britannic 


„!: — Ocr=—IC"" — * * 


_courfe of this year died at Vienna, in the / ſeyenty- 


* 


Staremberg, who ranked next! after the prince in 


the ſame time, the great debt of nature; and vas 


— 


I 


— 


| tion, with remarkable prudence and moderation, I! 


offered by proclamation, for the diſcovery of any 


15 ee of che diſtritt of Bar, which was to be | 


| joying any office or place, in the magiſtracy of that 
ceded, till the preſent duke was in full poſſeſſion of 


Naples: and the duke of Lorraine, by hs ary 
ment, became ſoon. after grand duke of I 


ange 
uſean g 
rance 


undertook to guaranty the Pragmatic Sangion: an 
the preſent convention was to be ſupported by Ene. 


The act of James I, againſt con- 


tailers of fpirituous liquors, commonly called the 


In: this ſeſſion was alſo: paths . 


building a bridge acroſs the Thames at Weſtmin. 


liament, the city of London and the two univerſities, 
But the moſt remarkable event that diſtinguiſheg 


teous who. commanded the guard of that city, waz, 
provoked by the inceſſant inſults of the. populace, 
formalities of the law, to fire with ſuots among the 


highly reſented by the common peopleathat they 
determined to execute] the ſentence; themlſelyes, on 
the very day the judges had fixed for,thatipurpoſe, 
Accordingly:about ten o'clock-at night, they aſſem. 
bled in different bodies lockedethe gates of he 
city to prevent the admiſſion of the traops quartered 
in the fuburbs, furprized- and diſarmed,.thg town 
ee. broke open the priſdangedragged Potieous 
rom thence to the place of execution, and leaving 
him hanging by the neck om aldyeris pole, quietly 
diſperſed to their reſpedtive habitations. “ In the 


fourth year of his agey (the: celebrated prinee Ku- 
gene, leaving behind hind th&-<haratter (of aw, in- 
vincible hero, and conſummate'politician,” Count 


military reputation, did riot-{long ſuryive. Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, univerſalh admired for his worth, 
probity, and acquired accompliſhments, paid about 


9 


of 'thaneellony dad en ee gid 
As the murder of Porteous was A 5.1757 
concerted and carried into execu r- 19 


ſucceeded by Lord Hard wick inhis important office 
Al 41 FF f 


was ſuſpected that ſome of the leading gitizens of 
Edinburgh had been concerned in that audacious 
riot; eſpecially as a reward of two hundred pounds 


erſon who had afted in that tragedy, had not 
W one man to juſtice. A bill was therefore 
brought into the houſe of lords to diſable Alexander 
Wilſon, eſq; lord provoſt of Edinburgh, from ei- 


city, or elſewhere in the dominions of Great Bil- 
tain; for imprifoning the ſaid Alexander Wilſon; 
for aboliſhing the guard of Edinburgh, and fo! 
taking away the gates of the nether bow port; ſo 33 
to open a communication between the city and the 
ſuburbs, where the king's troops are quartered. 
Some amendments and mitigations being made de 
this' bill, it paſſed both houſes and received the 
royal aſſent. Another bill was paſſed this ſeſſion 10 
limit the number of play-houſes; to ſubjett 
writings intended for the ſtage to the inſpektion 4 
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EET 4 chamberlain; and to compel the authors 
. out a licenſe for every production, before 
to knee could be publicly acted. About this 
the ole unhappily an open breach in the royal 
bovis The princeſs of Wales had advanced to 
ee laſt month of her pregnancy, before either 
vo king or queen Knew any thing of her ſituation. 
- was conveyed from Hampton-court to St. 
es's palace, 
Jones 355 were approaching, and was delivered of 
rinceſs in about two hours after her arrival. His 
11105 on being informed of this event, ſent a 
"ge to the prince, expreſſing his high diſplea- 
{ire at his inconſiderate conduct, as an indignity 
offered both to himſelf and the queen. The prince 
implored his majeſty's pardon, and begged the me- 
diation of the queen; tn | f 
intreaties; but all was ineffectual. His majeſty 
ave the prince to underſtand, that till he ſhould 
withdraw his confidence from thoſe, by whoſe inſti- 
ation and adyice he was directed and enouraged 
A his unwarrantable behaviour to himſelt and the 
ven, and return to his duty, he ſhould not re- 


Je in the palace; and added, that it was ex- 


pected he ſhould leave St. James's, with all his 
family, as ſoon as it could be done without preju- 
dice or inconvenience to the princeſs. Accordingly 
the prince, in obedience to this order, retired to 


| Kew, and made freſh efforts to be again reſtored to | 


his majeſty's favour ; but without effect, He was 
not even admitted into the preſence of the queen 


his mother, to expreſs his duty to her in her laſt 
moments; to implore her forgiveneſs, and receive | 


her bleſſing. | 


On the 2oth of November, Wilhelmina Carolina | 


queen conſort, died of a mortification in her 
bowels, in the fifty-fifth year of her age. She was 
regretted as a princeſs endowed with uncommon 
abilities, poſſeſſed of many amiable qualifications, 
and a pattern of conjugal fidelity, Her remains 
were interred, with | 
vault in Henry the Seventh's chapel, on the 17th 
of December. ES. | „„ 

A deputation of the merchants waited on his 
majeſty at Hampton court with a petition, com- 


plaining of the depredations of the Spaniards, and 


requeſting ſatisfaction for the loſſes they had ſul- 
tained, 
anſwer to this petition, and the ſecretary of ſtate 
ſent orders to Mr. Keene at Madrid, to repeat his 


inſtances at the court of Spain for their relief. In 
the mean time a committee of the privy council ſat 


at Whitehall, to receive proofs of the loſſes which 
| the merchants had ſuffered. The French alſo about 
| this time gave the miniſtry no ſmall umbrage, by 
their eager attempts to engroſs the whole commerce 
of the different quarters of the globe. On the 
north continent of America, they aſſiduouſly pur- 
ſued the plan of Lewis XIV. for forming a chain 
of forts and ſettlements from the mouth of the 
iſſiſſippi up to the province of Canada, in order 
to cut off the Engliſh ſettlements from having any 
commerce with the vaſt Indian countries to the 
veltward, and, in time, to obtain poſſeſſion of them 
all, For this purpoſe the ifland of Cape Breton, 
lituated near the mouth of the river St. Lawrence 
Vas ſtrongly fortified. | PRE, 
The Africans had now monopolized the gum 
trade near the river Senegal; they had alſo encroach- 
ed on the Engliſh ſettlements on the river Gambia, 
and greatly extended their ave-trade on that coaſt, 


for the encouragement of their Weſt Indian ſugar- 
Wands, which now furnithed amazing quantities of 
"gar, rum, indigo, cotton, ginger, and other com- 


modities produced in that country. They had alſo 
Planted a conſiderable colony on the coaſt of Guinea, 
Ying in South America ; encroaching on 

"IM » 53. | „ | R 
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when it was apprehended her la- 


the princeſs alſo joined her 


— 


great ſolemnity, in a ne- 


His majeſty returned a moſt gracious 


4 the territories both of the Dutch and Spaniards 0 
N 1 3 


that country. 


cluded with recommending the 


The affairs of Europe being thus | 


| fituated, his majeſty opened the ſeſ- A. D. 1738. 


ſion of parliament on the twenty-fourth of Ja- 
nuary. His ſpeech was remarkably ſhort, and cons 


diſpatch of public 
buſineſs with prudence and vie ez. Rene 


Preſented a warm addreſs of condolerice on the 


queen's death, with which the king appeared to be 
deeply affected. The depredations of che Spaniards 
ſtill continued, fo that the Engliſh merchants were 
exaſperated beyond all farther patience. His ma- 


| Jeſty had referred the examination of the merchants, 


to a committee of the privy-council , and the for. 
mer endeavoured to make good their allegations. 
Their cauſe was at once both ſpecious and popular; 
the public warmly eſpouſed their quarrel ; they were 


ſtrongly ſupported by the minority in both houſes, 


who were determined to force the miniſtry into a 
war with Spain if poſſible, _ | 

The lords were equally as buſy as the commons 
in enquiring into this ſubject, and in their reſolu- 
tions went far beyond them; for they not only 
aſſerted our undoubted right to navigate in the 
American ſeas, “ but allo to carry all ſorts of 
goods, merchandize, or effects, from any one part 
of his majeſty's dominions to another; and that no 
goods being ſo carried, are, by any treaty ſubſiſting 


| between the crowns, of Great Britain and Spain, to 


be deemed or taken as contraband or prohibited 
goods; and that the ſearching ſuch flips on the 


open ſeas, under pretence of their carrying contra- 
band or prohibited goods, is a violation and in- 


fraction of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns.“ | | 1 1 
Matters being thus concluded, the king, on the 
twentieth of May, put an end to the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, wherein he obſerved, © that, agrecable to - 
what had appeared to be the concurrent opinion 
of both houſes of parliament, he had given orders 
to repeat, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing man- 
ner, his inſtances at the court of Spain, for ob- 
taining ſatisfaction for the many injuries and loſſes 
ſuſtained by his trading ſubjects in America, and 


for effectually ſecuring their rights for the future; 


and he hoped from the juſtice and equity of the 
catholic king, to procure and eſtabliſh a free and 
uninterrupted exerciſe of trade between the ſubjects 
of the two crowns, agrecable to treaties and the 
law of nations.“ „ gs 
During theſe tranſactions, a ſpirit of riot and con- 
fuſion diſcovered itſelf among the lower claſs of peo- 
ple in different parts of the. kingdom, during the 
courſe of this year. The moſt dangerous of theſe 
tumults ha pened in the weſt of England, where 4 


number of journeymen weavers role in a riotous 


manner, and committed the moſt terrible outrages on 
the properties and perſons of ſeveral maſters in that 

branch of trade, from a perſuaſion that they had 
uſed them ill. At length the affair grew ſo ſerious, 
that the ggvernment was obliged to quarter bodies 
of troops in ſeveral of the borough and market- 
towns, to prevent the ſedition from ſpreading. 


Nor was the metropolis. itſelf free from tumults 
and diſorders: a moſt dangerous inſult was com- 
| mitted upon juſtice by a party of ſailors at Wap- 


ping, who cut down from the gibbet and brought 
to life one Buchanan, who had been condemned 
for murder; and notwithſtanding the atrocious. 
nature of the crime, and the danger of the example, 
the offenders were ſo highly favoured by the public, 
that not one of Den could ere, OO | 
On the firſt of February the ſel= , . 
ſion of parliament was opened, when A. P. 789. 
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the king inſormed both houſes in his ſpeech, that 
he had e 
x il. 


a convention with the king 


cnt# * 5 
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of Spain, who had obliged himfelf to make re- 
paration to his ſubjects for their lofſes, by certain 

bipulared payments; that e roma were ap- 
pointed for regulating the grievances and abuſes 
which had hitherto interrupted the commerce of 
Great Britain in the American ſeas ; and for ſettling 


all matters in difpute in ſuch a manner, as for the | 


future to prevent and remove all new cauſes of 
complaint, This convention alarmed the merchants 
. and traders of Great Britain, filled the people with 


indignation, and raiſed a general outcry againſt the | 


miniſter, The eyes of the whole kingdom were 
now turned upon the houſe of commons. The 
two contending parties ſummoned their whole 
ſtrength for the approaching diſpute, and on the 
day appointed for conſidering the convention, four 
hundred members had taken their ſeats by eight in 
the morning. Several days were employed in 
reading papers : at length, Horatio Walpole having 
launched out in praiſe of the convention, moved 
for an addreſs of ap 

houſe, upon a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs ; but 
when a motion was made for its being recommitred, 
the two parties renewed the engagement with re- 
doubled eagerneſs and impetuofity. Sir William 
Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, poured all the thun- 
der of their eloquence againſt the inſolence of 
Spain, and the conceſſions of the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Sir Robert Walpole exerted all his fortitude and 


addreſs were carried by a ſmall majority, To ſuch 
a degree of mutual animoſity were both ſides in- 
flamed, that the moſt eminent members of the mi- 
nority left the houſe, and returned no more to it 
during that ſeſſion. In the houſe of lords, the dif- 
pute was maintained with equal warmth, but ended 


alſo in the defeat of thoſe who ſtigmatized the | 


treaty ; and the houſe agreed to thank his majeſty 
for his gracious condeſcenſion in laying the con- 
vention before them ; and acknowledged his great 
prudence in bringing the demands of his ſubjects 
for their paſt loſſes to a final adjuſtment, - At the 
head of thoſe who vored againſt the addreſs, was 
the prince of Wales ; and his example was followed 


by fix dukes, twenty-two earls, four viſcounts, | 


eighteen barons, four biſhops, and ſixteen proxies ; 
and a ſpirited proteſt was entered and ſubſcribed 
by thirty-nine peers. But notwihſtanding the par- 
liamentary ſanction the convention had received, 
the rumour of a war with Spain began to revive. 
For the Spaniſh monarch not only ſuffered the four 
months to elapſe, during which interval he was to 
pay the ftipulated ſum of ninety-five thouſand 
unds, but ordered ſeizures to be made of the 
ſhips and merchandize of the Britiſh ſubjects in his 
dominions Wherever they could be found; and even 
commanded all the Britiſh ſubjects to leave his 
territories in a ſhorter time than was allowed by 
treaty, Theſe proceedings put a ſtop to the con- 
ferences carried on with that crown, and Mr. Keene 
reſented a ſpirited declaration to the court of 
adrid. This was followed with an order of 
council, dared July the tenth, for granting letters 


of marque and repriſals to our merchants. A re- 
ſolution was alſo formed for endeavouring to pre- 
clude the Spaniards from the reſources of their 


riches in the Weſt Indies and the South Seas. 


Admiral Vernon was ſent to the Weſt Indies to take |] 


upon himſelf the command of the ſquadron in thoſe II that France could no longer behold, with an eye 


ſettlements of | 
Vernon had rendered himſelf re- 


by condemning | 


'ſeas, and to deſtroy the trade an 
the Spaniards. 
markable in the houſe of commons 
the menſures of the miniſtry; and in a debate on 
the Spaniſh depredation he happened to affirm, 
that Porto Bello, a ſtrong port on the Spaniſh main, 
might be eaſily takefi;; and even offered to under- 


take the reduction of it with ſix ſhips only. The 
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robation to his majeſty. The 
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miniſter, deſirous of removing ſo troub 
cenſor from the houſe, ſent him to the 


Veſt Indi 
that he might have an opportunity of eee 
| ſcheme he had undertaken. A declaratio : 


. . N | 
againſt Spain was publiſhed on the twenty. tüing of 


October, in which his majeſty charges the k; 
Spain with breaking the ebene len Ge 
cluded, by not paying within the time appointes 
the ſtipulated ſum admitted to be due to the ſub. 
jects of Great Britain; and on the fifteenth of No 
vember the parliament met at Weſtminſter when 
the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the 6 
in which his majeſty informed both houſes, that he 
had augmented his forces both by land and ſea, 
The fourteenth of the ſame month 

| the committee of ſupplies reſolved A. D. 1746, 
to grant his majeſty two hundred thouſand Pounds 
on account of carrzing on the war, and nine 
thouſand five hundred for ſervices that year, not 
provided for by parliament ; which was agreed to 
by the houſe. A million was alſo granted out of 


_— 
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the ſinking fund, and two hundred thouſand 
pounds for the ordinary of the navy. The king hav. 


ing by a meſſage ſignified his intention of givin 
the princeſs Mary in marriage to prince Frederick 
of Heſſe, and expreſſed his hopes, that the com- 
mons would enable him to give him a ſuitable por. 
tion with his daughter, they unanimouſly agreed to 


| grant forty thouſand pounds for that purpole; the 
dexterity in defence of himſelf and his meaſures; | 5 


and the queſtion being put, the reſolutions of the 


alſo preſented an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty 
for having communicated this intended marriage to 
the houſe. On the twenty-ninth of April his ma- 
jeſty put an end to the ſeſſion, after thanking the 
commons for the liberal ſupplies they had granted; 
recommended unity and concord to both houſes; 
and expreſſed his hopes, that the preparations he 
was making for carrying on the war in the moſt 
vigorous and effectual manner, would be crowned 
with ſucceſs equal to the juſtice of his cauſe. This 
ſeſſion being concluded, his majeſty appointed a 
regency, and ſet out for Hanover in the beginning 
of May. During theſe tranſactions, a ſhip arrived 
from the Weſt Indies, diſpatched by admiral Vernon, 
with an account of his having taken Porto Bello 
with ſix ſhips only, and demoliſhed all the fortifi- 
cations. This event filled the whole nation with 
Joy; and both houſes of parliament joined in a 
congratulatory addreſs to his majeſty on this great 
ſucceſs, | | „„ 
During the whole ſummer admiral Haddock con. 
tinued cruizing in the Mediterranean, and had, for 
ſome time actually blocked up the mouth of that 
"nk of the harbour of Cadiz, where the Spaniſh 
eet was then lying; which induced admiral Pin- 
tado, who commanded another ſquadron, to make 
a feint of attacking the iſland of Minorca. The 
Engliſh admiral was deceived ; he left his ſtation in 
order to relieve that iſland; and the Cadiz fleet, 
- conſiſting of nine men of war and two frigates 
eſcaped, and joined another ſquadron at Ferrol- 
But the detention of the treaſures from New Spain, 
kept this combined fleet in that port, till the 
French thought proper to declare their real inten- 
tions, by ſending a ſtrong ſquadron from Breſt and 
Toulon under the command of the marquis d' Antin, 


5 
4 
; 
; 


to Martinico, one of their Weſt Indian ſettlements, 
| with ſecret orders, not only to act offenſively again 

the Britiſh ſubjects, but aſſo to conſult meaſures for 
attacking Jamaica; and at the ſame time declaring, 


indifference, the enterprizes which che Engliſh na- 
tion had formed in America, nor ſuffer them 10 
make any new eſtabliſhments in that country. Ni- 
niſtry were ſurprized at this unexpected behaviour 
from France, while the nation called loudly for 
proſecuting the war with the utmoſt vigour, in order 
to convince that court that we were not to be Int 


* 


— 


midated by their inſolent menaces. In 


| third of March. 
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"abs month of September a ſmall ſquadron was 

eg out under the command of commodore 
w_ conſiſting of five ſhips of war; the Cen- 
Auen the commodore's own ſhip, of ſixty guns 
ad four hundred men; the Glouceſter and Severn, 
- fifty guns and three hundred men each; the 
4 ir}, of forty guns and two hundred and fifty 
wr and the Wager, of twenty-eight guns and 


turion, 


(ail to the | | | 
colonies, and co-operate” occaſionally with admiral 


Vernon, acroſs the iſthmus of Darien, The ſqua- 
gon did not arrive at Madeira till the twenty. 
$fh of October, where they watered, and took in 
refreſhments of ſeveral kinds. On the fourth of 
November, Anſon iſſued orders to the captains, ap- 
minted their rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, at 
the iland of St. Catharine's, on the coaſt of Brazil, 
in South America; and the ſame day the ſquadron 
weighing anchor, ſteered their courſe for St. Catha- 


rine's, where they arrived on the twenty-firft of | 


December, having in their paſſage loſt a great num- 


| ber of their men by the intemperature of the warm 


climates. The commodore made all poſſible dif- 
parch for Cape Horn, but was detained by un- 
avoidable accidents till the eighreenth of January, 
when the ſquadron, after burying many of their 
men, and ſickneſs ſtill increaſing, left the iſland, 
and failed to port St. Julian, on the coaſt of Pata- 
onia, es | h 

About the latter end of February, admiral Vernon 
having equipped his ſquadron, and made every neceſ- 
| fary preparation which the nature of the ſervice re- 


red, failed from Port Royal, on board the Staf- | 


= ford, accompanied by the Princeſs Louifa, Windſor, 
Norwich, Falmouth, and Greenwich men of war, 
= and a proportionable number of fireſhips, bombs, 
a"d tenders, with a deſign to bombard Carthagena, 
and afterwards to annoy the Spaniards in Fort Cha- 


which lays a little to the ſouth-weſt of Porto | 


ge, | 
Belo After ſome difficulty he anchored in the bay 


a { of Playa Granda before Carthagena, and began a 


briſk bombardment againſt the town, which did con- 
| fiderable damage to ſome of the principal edifices. 
But not having ſtrength ſufficient to make himſelf 


maſter of the place, he thought proper to return to 


Porto Bello, from whence he -frequently detached 
cruiſers to lie off Fort Chagre, and in a little time 
ſailed in order to attack it in perſon, which he did, 
and obliged the garriſon to ſurrender on the twenty- 


This year was rendered remarkable by the death 
| Of three crowned heads: the king of Pruſſia, who 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Frederic, the reign- 


Ing king of that realm; Charles VI. emperor of 


ermany, who expired at Vienna on the ninth day 
October, and was ſucceeded in his hereditary 
dominions by his eldeſt daughter Maria Thereſa, 
married to the 


empreſs of Ruſſia, who by her will appointed prince 


lran, fon of duke Anthony Ulric of Brunſwic. 


\nenburgh. Bevern, and the princeſs” Ann of 
ccklenburgh, her ſucceſſors. 


empire, a iardian < 
Ro, nd guardian of the young czar, though 
vu ſoon turned out, and the czar's mother ſuc- 
cceded him in that truſt till her ſon was finally de- 
3 and the princeſs Elizabeth placed on the 
a tone of the Ruſſias. In England, the beginnit 
Ms year was diſtinguiſhed by a moſt intenſe 
he Which began on Chriftmas-day, and continued 
the latter end of February, The Thames was 


_— over, and a multitude of. people dwelled on. 
n tents. A great number of booths were erected 


for the ente 


. 


—— 


grand duke of Tuſcany; and the 


1 


| She, by the ſame | 
vill, named the duke of Courland regent of the | 


parents were living. The regent, however, | 


| harbour, and attacked Caſtillo Grande, which the 
enemy likewiſe. abandoned to the Engliſh. The 


rtainment 'of the populace. A kind of 
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| 


| full powers to act as opportunity directe. 
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fair was kept, and an ox roaſted whole upon the 
ice. The navigation being entirely ſtopped, the 
watermen and fiſhermen were deprived of the means 


| of ſubſiſtence ; and a ſtop was put to many kinds of 
| manufactures. ' The price of all ſorts of proviſions 


roſe to a grout height; even water was: ſold in ' the 
ſtreets of London; and the poor could neither ab- 
tain food, or ſupply themfelves with coals or other 
fuel, which advanced in proportion to the ſeverity 
and continuance of the froſt, In this. ſeaſon af 
diftreſs, many unhappy families muſt have periſhed 
by cold and es had not thoſe in eaſy circum- 
ſtances been inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of 
compaſſion and humanity. The ſtreets were crowded 
with beggars, who were relieved with a liberal hand; 
and, to the honour of the Engliſh nation, un- 
common pains were taken to diſcover and relieve 
thoſe ſtill more unhappy objects, who, from mo- 
tives of falſe pride, or .ingenuous ſhame, ſtrove to 
conceal their miſeries. The ſolitary habitations of 
the widow, the fatherleſs, and the unfortunate; were 
viſited by thoſe who felt for the woes of their fellow. 
creatures; and to ſuch who refuſed to receive a por. 
tion of public charity, the neceſſaries of life were 
privately conveyed, in à manner that delicacy could 
not be offended a. £560 non from 
About the beginning, of April his 1 . 
majeſty went to be houſe of des! and N. D. if 741. 
made the cuſtomary ſpeech; and on the twenty. 
fifth, the king cloſed the ſeſſion, when he warmly 
expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction of the conduct of 
his parliament. His majeſty, after appointing a 
regency, ſet out for his German dominions about 
the middle of May. Having collected his fleet, 
Sir Chaloner Ogle ſailed for Jamaica. His arrival 
reanimated admiral Vernon, who now ſaw himſelf 
at the head of a more formidable fleet and army 
than had ever before been ſeen in thoſe ſeas, with 


Admiral Vernon had long meditated an attack on 
Carthagena, a very ſtrong city ſituated on the 
Spaniſn main, and now determined to carry the 
deſign into execution. His plan, however, was no 
ſecret to the Spaniards, who had omitted nothing 
to put the city in the beſt poſture of defence. 
Admiral de Torres and Don Blas de Lezo, a ſea. 
officer of great experience and reputation, had al- 
ready reached Carthagena with the Ferrol ſquadron, 
and reinforced the garriſon, which now amounted 
to above four thouſand men. As ſoon as the ad- 
miral had received an account of the fortifications, 
&c. he directed Sir Chaloner Ogle to proceed with 
his whole diviſion of ſhips, conſiſting of four of 
eighty, ſix of ſixty, and one of fifty guns, beſides 
frigates and bomb veſſels, to demoliſh the forts and 
batteries, and to ſcour all the country, ſo as to ſe- 


cure a deſcent for the land forces. Sir Chaloner 


performed the ſervice he was entruſted with, in a 
very ſatisfactory manner; while general Wentworth 
landed his forces on Tierra Bomba iſland, near 
Bocca Chica caſtle, They immediately erected a 
battery; and having, with the aſſiſtance of the 
fleet, made a practical breach in the wall, they 
took the caſtle. by ſtorm on the twenty-fourth of 
February. About the ſame'time, the Spaniſh ſhips 
that lay athwart the harbour's mouth, were either 
taken or deſtroyed, the paſſage was opened, and 
admiral Vernon, with the whole fleet, entered the 


forces that were landed on Tierra Bomba were re- 
embarked, and ſet on ſhore again within a mile of 
the city. This unexpected ſucceſs ſo greatly-elated 
both the admiral and general, that the Spence Goop 
of war was diſpatched to England with letters to the 
ſecretary of ſtate, promiſing nothing leſs than the 
total reduction of the city of Carthagena. But 
they. ſhould have remembered, that the greateſt 
difficulty 
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difficulty ſtill remained, the taking of fort St. La- 
euro, which muſt be done before they could at- 


tack the city. And what was ſtill of more con- 


ſequence, a miſungerſtanding had by this time 


ariſen between the admiral and the general; and 


which ſoon grew to ſuch a height, that it impeded 


every operation for the advantage of their country. 
They had their ſeparate parties, and behaved to- 
wards each other with the coldeſt reſerve. The 
admiral accuſed the general of inaftivity, by which 


the enemy had time ſufficient to finiſh the fortifica- 


tions they had begun at the foot of the hill on which 
fort St. Lazaro ſtood. The general at the ſame 
time acculed the admiral of his dilatory proceed + 
inge with regard to the landing of the tents, 
ſtores, and artillery of the army. In ſhort, both 


had committed miſtakes; and inſtead of endeavour. | 


ing to repair them, employed their whole atten- 
tion to mortify each other. At laſt, Wentworth 


reſolved to do ſomething, at leaſt in appearance, | 
and accordingly made er ee for attacking | 


fort St. Lazaro on the eighth of March; but in- 
ſtead of beginning the attack in the * * as he 
ought” to have done, he waited till break of day, 
The guides alſo who were: provided to conduct the 
troops, were killed in the march; many of the ſol- 
diers miſtook their way, and advanced to the 
ſtrongeſt part of the fortifications, which they 
could not have mounted, had there been no enemy 


to oppoſe them. But notwithſtanding all theſe difh- 


culties, the Engliſh troops behaved with ſuch intre- 
pidity as was really aſtoniſhing: twelve hundred 
men, under the command of general Guiſe, paraded 
on the ſtrand, where they formed, and began the 
attack with the utmoſt ſury, amidſt an inceſſant 
ſhower of. bullets from the artillery and ſmall arms 
of the Spaniards. Colonel Grant, who commanded 
the grenadiers, was mortally wounded ; the ſcaling 
ladders were found too ſhort; and the officers were 
confuſed for want of proper directions. The ſol- 
diers, however, maintained their ground for ſeveral 
hours with the moſt heroic reſolution, till they were 
drawn off by the general's orders, with the loſs of 
ſix hundred men of the flower of the army. All 
hopes of taking the city of Carthagena now vaniſhed 
like a dream: the troops ſickened in ſo ſurprizing 
a manner, that no leſs than three thouſand four 
hundred and forty-five men periſhed in the ſpace of 
two days, among whom were many of the principal 
officers, It was therefore determined in a council 
of war to return immediately to Jamaica. Ac- 
cordingly, after entirely demoliſhing all the fortifi. 
cations the fleet ſer ſail, and arrived at Jamaica on 
the nineteenth of May, Thus ended an expedition 
that had alarmed all Europe, coſt the Engliſh na- 
tion an immenſe. ſum, and filled the minds of the 
people with the molt ſanguine expectations. But 
whenever leaders, inſtead of aſſiſting each other, 
form ſeparate intereſts and cabals, diſappointment 
and diſgrace will always be the natural conſequences. 
In the month of July the fleet, which, as well as 
the land forces were greatly reduced, many of the 
ſhips being rendered unſerviceable, failed again 
from Jamaica, in order to attack the city of St. 
Jago de Cuba, and anchored in Walthenham-bay, 
about twelve leagues to the windward of St. Jago. 
Here they had the pleaſure of finding themſelves 
in one of the moſt ſpacious and ſafe harbours in the 
world; the air perfectly pure and healthy, and their 
ſhips ſecure from all hurricanes. The admiral, 


pleaſed with this delightful bay, gave it the name | 


of Cumberland harbour, Here the troops were 
landed, but continued. totally inactive in their 
.camp till the month of November; when general 
Wentworth abſolutely declaring that he would not 
march to attack St. Jago, the ſoldiers were again 
embarked and carried back to Jamaica. In the 


* month of October the king returned to England, 


eighteenth of the next month. During the interya] 
Y 


| a coalition was propoſed between the diſcontented 


and on the firſt of December opened the ſeſſi 
parliament with a ſpecch fromthe throne, ks $3 
appeared how greatly the minifler's Part mh 
weakened, and thar Sir Robert was on the 5 4 * 
ruin. The cauſes of popular diſcontent, 4 1 
many other complaints which had long been tepe 0 
againſt the miniſter, and which were exaggerated , 
his enemies with unwearied induſtry, rendered hi 
at length univerſally contemptible, 
It yas well known io Sir Robert that Ret 
the majority of a ſingle vote would be A. P. 1941; 
ſufficient to ſend. him to the Tower; and he lik 
wiſe knew, that his ſafety could only be lecured 4, 
dividing the oppoſition, He however determines 
previoully to try his ſtrength in the houſe of com 
mons, with regard to the diſputed election of Chin. 
penham in Wiltſhire ; but had the mortification 10 
liad a majority of one voice againſt him, Irritateg 
at this proceeding, he declared he would never 
more ſit in that houſe; and accordingly the next 
day the. king adjourned the parliament to the 


Sir Robert was created earl of Orford, and reſigned 
his employ ments. He had now occaſion for all h 
art, to ward off the blow that threatened his de. 
ſtruction. He had recourſe to the plan he had 
already formed, of transferring the popular odium 
from himſelf to his adverſaries. In order to this, 


whigs, and thole,of the ſame denomination who 
acted under the miniſtry. Some were gratified 
with titles and places; and aſſurances given to all, 
that a new, ſyltem in the management of affairs 
would be adopted according to the plan they them. 
ſelves ſhould propoſe, Nor was there any thin 
required of them trom the court, but that of ſuffer. 
ipg the carl of Orford to eſcape with impunity, 
Mr. Sandys was appointed one of the lords of the 
trealury, and chancellor of the exchequer; lord 
Harrington was dignified with, the. title of cat, 
and declared preſident of the council; lord Carteret 
was made ſecretary of ſtate; and the earl of Wil. 
mington firſt lord of the treaſury ; the marquis of 
Tweedale was appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- 
land; Mr. Pultency was ſworn a member of the 
privy-council, and afterwards created earl of Bath; 
the carl of Wincheſter was placed at the head ot 
the admiralty in the room of Sir Charles Wager; 
and the carl of Stair appointed field-marſhal of all 
his majelty's forces, and ambaſſador extraordinary 
to the States-general. 97 80 

A reconciliation. between the king and prince of 
Wales was the firſt happy effect of this change in the 
miniſtry : the prince now waited on his many 
at St. James's, -attended by a great concourle of 
nobility, and other perſons of diſtinction: he was 
received in a very gracious manner, and a guard 
was immediately appointed to attend his royal 
highneſs at Carleton-houſe. On the eighteenth of 
February the parliament met at Weſtminſter pur- 
ſuant to their adjournment ; when the petitions that 
had been preſented by the merchants of London, 
Briſtol, Liverpool, Glaſgow, and many other trad- 
ng towns in the kingdom, complaining of the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained by the bad conduct of thc 
war, were taken into conſideration; and a number 
of ſmall. men of war were appointed to cruiſe in 
the channel, and along the enemy's coaſts, to ple- 
vent the Spaniſh privatcers from inſulting the mei- 
chant ſhips. . 1” 

It was hoped by the people in general that the 
late change in the miniſtry would eſtabliſh a pet 
manent unity and harmony among the nation: but 
alas! theſe hopes were quickly blaſted ; and it 54 
peared but too plainly, that thoſe who had de- 
claimed in the loudeſt manner for the liver 
of their country, had becn ſolely actuated b 


the moſt ſordid views of ſelf. intereſt. The ___ 
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at compoſed the long oppoſition were nor 


he late miniſters, and having gained over 
e e them, obtained a viſible aſcen- 
5 ey in the parliament; many of the leading to- 
15 8 neglected by the miniſtry the rage of 


in 
ay! ion ſoon appeared, Whigs and tories 
were andes together in ſuch confuſion from ſome 


being in, and others out of place, that it 
cult . make any diſtinction. 4 Every claſs 
" men expetted that the earl of Orford would be 
dalle to a very {tri account for the alarming mea- 
ſures purſued during his adminiſtration ; but they 
vere entirely diſappointed. The new miniſtry ne- 
ver intended any thing more, than to expoſe the 
miſcondutt of the earl of Orford. This being done, 
F deſigned to protect him from all dangers that 
might naturally be expected to reſult from the open 
"I declared vengeance of an enraged and unthink- 
ing multitude. They however 5 their en- 
uiry ſo far, as to render it evident that he had 
been concerned in many flagrant acts of fraud and 
| corruption in influencing elections; and by making 


aſe of the wealth, power, and places of the crown, | 


o introduce a criminal dependency in parliament, 
and conſequently, to ſap the very foundation of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, It appeared. that during the 
aſt ten years of his adminiſtration, no leſs than. 
one million, four hundred and fifty-three thouſand, 
four hundred pounds of the public money had 
paſſed through his hands for ſecret ſervices ; that 
above fifty thouſand pounds of this ſum had been 
paid to hireling writers; and that, on the very day 


above thirty thouſand pounds, on the revenues of 
| the civil hilt, . ay | 

In order to ſooth the reſentments of the,people, 
and, if poſſible, to conciliate their affections, the 
miniſtry paſſed a bill for excluding certain offi. 
cers from their ſeats in the houſe of commons. 
Another bill was paſſed for encouraging the linen 
manufatture ; on a third to prevent the marriage 
of lunatics. They voted forty thouſand ſeamen, 


and ſixty-two thouſand five hundred landmen, for 


the ſervice of the current year: they provided for 
the ſubſidies paid to Denmark and Heſſe-Caſſel; 


they granted the ſum of five hundred thouſand | 


pounds: and voted to ſend ſixteen thouſand three 


hundred and four effective men to the aſſiſtance of |] 
the queen of Hungary. The grants for this year | 
amounted to five millions, ſeven hundred, twenty- 


three thouſand and thirty-ſix pounds, for the raiſ- 


ing of which the committee of ſupplies provided a | 


land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound ; the malt- 
tax; one million from the ſinking fund; granted 
annuities upon it for eight hundred - thouſand 
wand and procured a loan of one million fix 
undred thouſand pounds from the Bank. The 
total produce of this amounted to ſix millions; ſo 
that there remained a ſurplus of three hundred 


ſerenty-fix thouſand four hundred and ſixty-three | 


pounds, Miniſtry, from the behaviour of the 
French commander to admiral Haddock with re- 
gard to his attacking the Spaniſh ſquadron, deter- 
mined to keep no farther meaſures with France, 
In the mean time admiral Haddock, partly from 
the fatigues of the ſervice, and partly from anxiety 
ot mind occaſioned by the numerous diſappoint- 
ments he had met with, found his conſtitution ſo 
much impaired, that he reſigned the command of 
the fleet in the Mediterranean to commodore 
ſtock, who lately arrived from the Weſt Indies, 
and Was ſent up the Streights with ten ſail of men 
of war, to reinforce admiral Haddock, and oppoſe 
the united fleets of France, and Spain. Leſtock 
uſed his utmoſt diligence in fitting his fleet for ſea; 
1 oe twelfth of April ſailed for Port Mahon, 
n 4. 93 12 


hoſe who were in power being joined by | 


began to kindle, and another formida- 


8 


08 


— * * 
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commanded by 


with a ſquadron of twenty-eight men of war, and 
ſoon after appeared before Toulon, which filled the 
inhabitants with the utmoſt conſternation ; the 


| whole adjacent country was alarmed by fires, bea- 


cons, Kc. But they ſoon found their fears had no 
foundation, the commodore having no intention of 

moleſting them. The united ſquadrons were indeed 
greatly ſuperior to that of England; the French, 

under admiral de Court, conſiſted of five ſhips of 

ſeventy, ſeven. of ſixty, two of fifty, two of thirty, 
and two of twenty guns; and the Spaniſh ſquadron 
Don Navarro, of one ſhip of one 
hundred and fourteen guns, four of ſeventy, fix of 
ſixty, and five of fifty ; in all, thirty-ſix men of war. 
Commodore Leſtock, therefore, after obſervingtheir 
ſituation, proceeded to Antibes on the coaſt of Italy. 
On the change of the miniſtry, Leſtock was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral of the white; 
but it being determined to attempt ſome bold 


| enterprize in the Mediterranean during the courſe 


of the ſummer, the ſupreme concern of the fleet 


was beſtowed upon Thomas Matthews, Eſq; vice- 


admiral of the red, who was at the ſame time in- 
veſted with the character of ambaſſador-extra- 


ordinary to the king of Sardinia, and the other 
princes and ſtates of Italy, Matthews left Eng- 


land in the month of April, and in his paſſage 
took ſeveral French and Spaniſh merchant ſhips, 


and at length ſafely joined rear admiral Leſtock 


paign. 


in the harbour of Villa Franca. Soon after admi- 
ral Matthews's arrival in the Mediterranean, he 


| detached captain Norris, in the Kingſton of fifty 


guns, and the Duke fireſhip, to burn five Spa- 


3 anc ] niſh gallies which had taken ſhelter in the bay of 
preceding his reſignation, he had ſigned orders for 


St. Tropez, a French port in the Mediterranean; 
this order was effectually executed. But no action 
of the admiral's proved ſo agreeable to the people 
of England, as that of ſending commodore Martin 


with a ſquadron of ſhips and bomb-veſſels to Naples, 


to demand from the king of the Two Sicilies a 
promiſe in writing, to withdraw his troops from 
acting in conjunttion with thoſe of Spain, and alſo 
not to give them for the future any kind of aſſiſt- 
ance. If this demand ſhould be refuſed, Martin, 
had oders to. bombard the city of Naples. The 
conſternation of the Neapolitans was incredible; 
and however his Sicilian majeſty might diſlike this 
inſult upon his dignity, his private reſentment was 
obliged to ſubmit to the intereſt of the ſtate, which 
was in no condition to defend itſelf, Accordingly, 
aſter ſeveral meſſages between the commodore and 
the duke de Montealegre, the Sicilian miniſter, the 
latter, in his maſter's'name, gaye a written promiſe 
that his troops ſhould be immediately withdrawn 
out of Lombardy, and that he would not in any 
manner whatſoever aid or aſſiſt thoſe of Spain any 
more during the preſent war in Italy. This pro- 


| miſe was inſtantly performed; the Neapolitan 


troops were forthwith recalled; by which means the 
Spaniſh army was ſo conſiderably weakened, that 
they were incapable of performing any action of 
importance during the remaining part of the cam 

By this old, but ſucceſsful ſtep of the 
Britiſh admiral, the queen of Hungary was ſaved 
from apparent deſtruction. Soon after this expedi- 


| tion to Naples, admiral Matthews, purſuing the 
' ſpirited meaſures he had ſo happily began, dif... 


patched the ſame embaſly to St. Remo, a ſea-port 


| town belonging to the Genoele, with orders to 


deſtroy ſome conſiderable magazines which the 
Spaniards had colletted. This ſervice alſo the 


commodore effettually performed; and in the be- 


ginning of September re-joined the vice-admiral, 


| who now took up his ſtation in Hieres bay, where 
bis ſhips Jay in an excellent road, and commanded 


every veſlel that might attempt to enter into, or 
come out of, the harbour of Toulon. The Britin 


| fleet being now joined by admiral Rowley, was 
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rather ſuperior to the united ſquadrons of France 
and Spain: the latter therefore kept clofe in Lou- 
lon harbour, | | 
' Every thing in America ſeemed to go backward, 
owing chiefly to the diffentions between the admiral 
and general, In the latter end of the preceding 
ear, they had received a reinforcement from Eng- 
and; upon the arrival of which a council of war 


was held, to concert in what manner the ſhips and 


forces might be moſt effectually employed for the 
advantage of the nation, and the annoyance of the 
enemy: when it was propoſed by the officers of the 


army to undertake an expedition againſt Panama, grant him ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found note”, 


by which a body of three hundred men, with hve 
hundred negroes, and four hundred muſquetos, 


to march over the Iſthmus of Darien to the ſaid 
town of Panama. This ſcheme being approved by 
Sir Chaloner Ogle and Mr, Vernon, Mr. Lowther 
was ſent aboard the Triton ſloop to the coaſt of 
Porto- Bello, in the charatter of a trader, with orders 

to obtain all the intelligence he could; and in the 
mean time the admires got the ſquadron ir read1- 
| neſs; but the land-officers were ſo dilatory in their 
motions, that it was the latter end of March before 
the fleet arrived at Porto-Bello. It confiſted of 
cight ſail of the line, with three fire-ſhips, two 
hoſpital ſhips, and about forty tranſports, 0 bn, on 
board three thouſand land-forces, and five hundred 
negroes raiſed by governor Trelawney, who at- 
tended this expedition in the rank of a colonel. 


Admiral Vernon entered the harbour of Porto- 
Bello without the leaſt N ; for the governor || 


no ſooner ſaw the Engliſh fleet ſtanding in for the 
harbour, than he quitted the town with the utmoſt 
precipitation, being attended in his flight by three 
companies of Spaniſh ſoldiers. Moft of the inha- 
bitants were preparing to follow, but the admiral 
immediately diſpatched an officer with'an interpre- 
ter, to deſire the natives would lay afide their ap- 


eee and continue peaceably in their poſſeſ- 


ſions, promiſing them the fulleſt protection in their 
lives and properties. 
a deputation from the magiſtrates was ſent on board 
the admiral, acknowledging his humanity, and 
readily putting themſelves under his proteQion. 
Lieutenant Lowther being returned, gave it as his 
opinion, that the deſign againſt Panama could not 


at that time be attempted with any hopes of ſucceſs, || 


on account of the rainy ſeaſon of the year, and the 


ſickneſs which, in confequence thereof, prevailed [| 


among the troops. This was adopted by all the 
land-officers, the general not excepted; and as they 
were greatly ſuperior in number to the ſea-officers, 
their opinions were always deciſive. At length a 
general council of war was held on board the Boyne, 
whercin it was agreed to wood and water the Küps 
and return to Jamaica, General Wentworth, how- 
ever, ſent a paper to the admiral, containing the 


jekted attempt againſt Panama. Nothing could 
exceed the vexation of admiral Vernon at finding 
this expedition likely to conclude fo ingloriouſly, 
He was convinced that two thouſand men would 
have been more than ſufficient for the taking of 
Panama and it is certain that the governor of that 
place deſpaired of its preſervation, | 
The fleet having returned from Porto- Bello, no- 
either by Vernon or Wentworth, except the taking 
the bay of Honduras, 
September, captain Fowke arrived at Port-Royal 
in Jamaica, with orders for the above officers to re- 
turn to England; the vice-admiral to leave the 
command of the fleet to Sir Chaloner Ogle, and the 
ee to ſupply it with what number of foldiers 
ould be demanded, to be under that admiral's 


4 


| of the diſadvantages attending a command 


| majeſty acquainted the houſe of commons 
| cular, * that he had ordered the proper eſti 


if fragal a manner as the nature of them would admit 


for the ſupport of the common cauſe, and adequate 
were to be landed at Porto-Bello, and from thence | 


by the diſguſted members, addreſſes were preſented 


probation of the meaſures he had taken in ſupport 


command, the government being now fully fenfibt 
Hvided 
Xteenth 
led, hig 


In parti. 


between the land and fea officers. On the f 
of November, the parliament being aſſemb 


the ſervice of the enſuing year to be laid een e 


and alſo the account of the expence of thoſe part 
cular ſervices which he had already mentioned ep 
which they would find to have been concerted jn ag 


He ſaid, he was perſuaded that they would readil 

for the fecurity and welfare of the nation, requiſite 
to the emergency.” After ſome oppoſition, raiſeg 
to his majeſty by both houſes, expreſſing their an. 


of the queen of Hungary, and the reſtoration of the 
balance of power in Europe. About this period a 
' treaty of mutual defence and guarantee was, ſigned 
at Whitehall, between his majeſty - and the king 
- 08 Prufha. ** | „ 
Towards the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, 
the new miniſtry had contratted for A. D. 1743, 
ſtxteen thonſand Hanoverians to be taken into 
HBritiſh pay, without the concurrence of parliament 
' whoſe approbation was expetted when they aſſem- 
bled again: but on a motion made in the houſe of 
commons to reſolve, that the ſum of two hundred 
and ſixty-five thouſand one hundred and ninety.one 
| 05 fix ſhillings and two-pence farthing, ſhould 
be granted to his majeſty for defraying the charges 
| of the aforeſaid troops, it was oppoſed with great 


teen thoufand one hundred pounds for the ſervice 
of the current year, and five hundred ninety=Ccight 
Encouraged by this meffage, [|| thouſand three hundred and eighty-two pounds for 
| a deficiency in the ſupplies granted for the preced- 
ing year, which together amount to the ſum of five 


millions nine hundred and twelve thouſand four 


vehemence: long and violent debates enſued, the 
| reſult of which were, however, that this meaſure was 
; approved by a majority in both houſes, and the mo- 
; ney granted. The total of the grants, this ſeſſion, 
| amounted to five millions three hundred and four. 


| ten pounds. To raife this ſum the land-tax at four 


one million, was to be borrowed at three per cent. 
and eight hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſed by 
a lottery; five hundred and eighteen thouſand fix 
hundred pounds were to be borrowed by a loan on 
reaſons of the land officers for laying afide the pro- the exciſe bills, and four hundred eighty-one thou- 


| ſand four hundred pounds, being the deficiencies on 


| hundred and eighty-two pounds, The committee 
of ways and means ſettled the fum of fix millions 
five hundred and fixty-twothouſand four hundredand 
| ninety-two pounds to anſwer the ſupplies; which was 


an exceeding of ſix hundred and fifty thouſand and 


2 


ſhillings in the pound, was computed to furniſh two 
million; the malt-tax ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 
land; one million was taken from the ſinking-fund; 


of Europe, or hinder the re- 


the pot-duty; befides twelve thouſand four hundred 
[| and ninety-two pounds overplus in the exchequer- 
On the twenty-firſt of April, his majeſty went to the 
| houſe; where after giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
acts, he made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein he 
1] obſerved, “ that, to the end that the Britiſh nation 
N o- and the common cauſe might reap the moſt bene- 
thing material was tranſatted in the Weſt Indies ||. ficial fruits from the vigorous reſolutions of this 
4 |: parliament, he had, at the requiſition of the queen 
1 of, and ſettling the ſmall iſland of Rattan, 

n 


of Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunction with 
On the twenty-third of [| 


the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the Rhine, as auxiliaries 
| to her Hungarian majeſty, to oppole any dangerous 


| meaſures that might affeU the balance and liberties 


eſtabliſhment of public 


rranquillity upon juſt and ſolid foundations.“ The 

| lord chancellor then, by his majeſty's order, pſ9” 
rogued the parliarhent ; and the king, immediate 
| Alter, 
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ſter, fet out for Germany, attended by the duke of 
Cumberland, and ſevera other perſons of diſtinc- 
on, in order to head, in perſon, his troops. 

: The forces which had been aſſembled by the king 
„Great Britain in the Netherlands, under the 
command of the earl of Stair, began their march 


ſor the Rhine, and in May they encamped near 


Hoech, on the river Mayne. Their intention was 


10 join the Auſtrian forces under prince Charles of 


Lorraine: and the F rench king, in order to pre- 
vent this junction, ordered marſhal Noailles to aſ- 
ſemble fixty thouſand men on the Mayne. After 
ſecuring the towns of Spire, Worms, and Oppen- 
heim, the marſhal paſſed the Rhine in the begin- 


ning of June, and poſted himſelf on the eaſt fide | 


of that river, above Frankfort. The earl of Stair 
advanced towards him, and encamped at Kilenbach, 
hetween the river Mayne and the foreſt of d' Arm- 


tadt ; from which place he made a motion to Al- 
chaſfenburgh, with an intention to fecure the na- 
vigation of the Upper Mayne 3 but the enemy, who 
lay on the other ſide of that river, had taken poſ- 


ſelnon of the poſts above, in ſuch a manner as to 
intercept all ſupplies. At the ſame time they found 
means to cut off the communication by water be- 
tween Frankfort and the confederates. On the 


at the camp, he had the mortification to find his ar- 
my, which conſiſted of forty thouſand men, in dan- 
ger of being ſtarved; but having received intelli- 
gence that twelve thouſand Hanoverians and Heſ- 


fans had reached Hanau, he determined to march 


thither in order to join thoſe! forces, and procure! 
proviſions for his army. Accordingly, on the twen- 
ty-fixth he decamped, but had hardly quitted Af. 


chaffenburgh before it was ſeized! by the French, 


and after marching abaut three leagues, he per- 
ceived the enemy to the number of thirty thouſand, 
had paſſed the river, and were drawn up in order of 
battle at the village of Dettingen, to diſpute his 
paſſage. He now found himſelf in a very dangerous 
ftuation; the enemy at Aſchaffenburgh prevented 
his retreat; his troops were confined in a narrow. 


and flanked on the left by the river Mayne, on the 
oppoſite ſide of which the French had eretted bat- 


drawn up at the end of a narrow paſs, having the 
village of Dettingen on theright, a wood on the left, 
and a moraſs in the center. Thus hemmed in on 
every ſide, the confederates muſt either have fought 


at a great diſadvantage, or ſurrendered themſelves || 


priſoners of war, had not the duke de Grammont, 
who commanded under his uncle the marſhal No- 
alles, atuated by a ſpirit of impatience, paſſed 
the dehile, upon which a battle immediately enſued. 
The French horſe charged with great impetuoſity, 
and threw ſome of the Britiſh regiments of cavalry 
Into diſorder; but the infantry of the allies behaved 


vith ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, as ſoon de- where the Spaniards had lately ereQted three faſcine 


termined the fortune of the day, The F rench were: | batteries, which extended a conſiderable length; ang, 


obliged to retreat and paſs the Mayne with great 
10 ra after loſing about five thouſand men, 
led, vounded, or taken priſoners. Had the allies 
purſued their advantage without giving the enemy 
ume to recover from their confukon, a total over- 

throw would, in all probability, bave been the 
conſequence. This meaſure was actually propoſed 
by che earl of Stair, but his advice was ſuperſeded. 
Three thouſand men were loſt in this action by the 
contederates, The generals Clayton and Monroy 
vere killed; the duke of Cumberland was ſhot 


through the calf of the leg; the earl of Albemarle, | vas now held, when it appearing that maſt of the. 
general Huſke, and ſeveral officers of diſtin&ion |: 


were wounded: the king himſelf expoſed his perſon 


to a very ſevere. fire of cannon and muſketry, for, 


ing the whole engagement, he rode up and:down. [| 


_ 


[| killed, and three hundred and eighty wounded. The, 


plain, bounded on the right by hills and woods, | Spaniards, however, had no great cauſe, of exulta- 


tion, as their town and ſortifications were almoſt de- 
ſtroy ed, be ſides the lo ſs ofſeven hundred men, Com 
teries to annoy the allies in their march; a conſider- || modore Knowles had no ſooner refitted his ſquadroꝝ 
able part of the French army was, at the ſame time, ||. than he put to ſea with a reſolution to make an ate; 


] tempt upon Porto Cavallo, off which place he cams, 


5 


NN 


* 


the Yanks, encouraging his troops to fight for th 
honour of England. Toward nd 
October, the: king of Great Britain returned, to 
Hanover, and the army. ſeparated; the troops in, 
the Britiſh pay marched back to the Netherlands, 
and the reſt took the route to their reſpeQive. coun- 
tries. In the month of September, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Worms, between bis Britannie majeſty, 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of Sardinia. 

During this time admiral Matthews continued at 


1 


it was ſuppoſed they would ſoon attempt; and Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, who was left in America on the re- 
turn of Vernon and Wentworth to England, was 
deterred from perſonally attempting any material 
enterprize, becauſe the Spaniſh ſquadron, under. 
admiral de Torres, and which was much ſuperior: 
to his own, ſtill continued: at the Havannah. In 


too greatly weaken his fleet. Accordingly. he or- 
dered captain Knowles of the Suffolk, a feyenty. 
gun ſhip, to take under him the Burford of ſeventy 
guns, the Aſſiſtance, Norwich and Advice of fifty, 


and to proceed to Antigua, where he was to he join 


| twenty. With this ſquadron he was to make an at- 
|. tempt upon la Gueira and Porto Cavallo, on the Ca- 


batteries, augmented the garriſons with a numergus, 
body of Indians, Mulattoes and Negroes; and pre- 
vailed on the Dutch goyernay of Curagoa, an iſland, 
of the leſſer Antilles, to ſupply him with a, conlider-: 
able quantity of ammunition; ſo that when Knowles. 


1. made an attack upon the place, he met with. ſuch 3 


' warn) reception, that he was obliged to abandon the. 
| enterprize, and ſailed immediately for the iſland of; 


| | Curacoa, in order to repair the damage he had ſuſ- 
1: tained, One lieutenant and ninety-two men were 


* 


to an anchor on the fiſteenth of April: when, tak 


ing a view of the ſituation, of the Spaniards, he. 


diſcerned twelve of their ſmalleſt ſhips, and three. 
gallies, hauled up to the head of the harbour gut o ö 


3 


go up the harbour, A ſhip was likeyiſe laid acroſs 


| the channel ready to be ſunk, if an entrance ſhould 
be attempted, a chain being fixed from the caltle to, 


her ſtern, and another from her bead; to the main, 


on the low point, called Punta Brava, were two other; 


2 4 


faſcine batteries, one of twelve guns, che other of 
ſeven: but the commodote perceiying they exe ill- 


deſigned and mighteaſily be flanked, reſolvedon tb 


attempt. Accordingly the next morning two ſhips. 
vere ordered to cannonade, and ſoon ſilenced both 
| thoſe batteries. In the evening the forces were, 
landed under the command of Major Lucas; but 
being ſeized with a ſudden panic they, fell into the 


greateſt confuſion, and retreated with precipitation 
to their ſhips. A general conſultation of officers: 


ſhips had ſpent the chief part of their ammunition, 
were all terribly ſhattered in their maſts and rigging, 


and quite unable to renew the attack, the commo- 
dore abandoned the enterprize, and having made 
' b | 72 1 an | 


the, latter end of 


the iſles of Hieres, to prevent the French and, 
Spaniſh fleets from coming out of Toulon, which 


the beginning of this year, however, he determined, 
on an attack againſt the Spaniards, which might not, 


vinth of June, when his Britannic majeſty arrived | | 


ed by the Eltham of forty guns and the Lively. of 


' racao coaſt; but the goycrnorof Caracao, having e- 
| ceived intelligence of this expedition, exected new 
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gun ſhot; and two large ones, one of ſixty, the other, 
ol forty guns, moored cloſe over to the other ſhore,, 
there not being depth of water ſuſhcient for them ꝙ 
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an exchange of priſoness with the governor of Por- 1 


to Cavallo, he returned to Jamaica. 


On the firſt of December the parliament. met, 


when an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to diſcon- 
tinue the Hanoverian troops in the pay of Great 
Britain, was moved for by lord Sandwich, but the 
motion was rejetted ; as was another made by Mr. 
| Grenville for an addreſs, requeſting his majeſty that 
he would not engage the Britiſh nation any farther 
in the war on the continent without the concur- 
rence of the States General, on certain ſtipulated 
proportions of force and expence, as formerly. 

A. D. 1744: 1 At this time cardinal de Tencin, who 


niſter of France, was perſuaded that a deſcent on 
England might be attended with ſucceſs, and place 
the chevalier de St. George on the Britiſh throne: 
but ſhould it miſcarry, it would at leaſt embarraſs 
his Britannic majeſty, who was the chief ſupport of 
the houſe of Aultria and all its allies, Preparations 
were therefore made for carrying the ſcheme into 
execution: count Saxe was appointed commander 
in chief; and the troops for this expedition, which 
amounted 'to'' fifteen thouſand men, began their 
march to Picardy, while a great number of veſlels 
were aſſembled for their embarkation at Dunkirk, 
Calais and Boulogne. It was determined they 
ſhould land in Kent, under convoy of a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron equipped at Breſt,” and commanded by M. de 
 Roquefeuille. 
tended by Charles Edward, the Pretender's eldeſt 
ſon, who, in the month of December, had paſſed 
through Italy, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, 
embarked at Final, and landed at Antibes, from 
whence a 7 ng his journey to Paris, and was 
indulged with a private audience of the French 
king. On the twenty-fixth of January, M. de 
Roquefeuille ſailed from Breſt, directing his courſe 
ul . Engliſh channel with twenty ſhips of the line. 
n the fiſteenth of Br, the king ſent a meſ- 
ſage' to both houles of parliament, intimating the 
arrival of the Pretender's ſon in France, the prepa- 
rations at Dunkirk, and the appearance of a French 
lleet in che Engliſh channel. In anſwer to this, 
both houſes joined in an addreſs, declaring their 
indignation and abhorrence of the deſign formed in 
favour of a Popiſh Pretender ; and aſſuring his ma- 
jeſty, that they would with the warmeſt zeal and 
unahimity, take ſuch meaſures as would enable him 
to fruſtrate and defeat ſo deſperate and inſolent an 
attempt. Addreſſes of the ſame kind were preſent- 
ed by the city of London, both univerſities, the 
principal towns of Great Britain, the clergy, the 


difſenting miniſters, the quakers, and almoſt all the | 


corporations and communities in the kingdom. 
The ſix thouſand auxiliaries which the States Gene- 
ral were by muy obliged to furniſh on ſuch occa- 
fions were now demanded and granted with great 
alacrity and expedition. Orders were alſo ſent to 
bring over fix thouſand of the Britiſh troops from 
Flanders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould aQtually take 
9 716 The habeas corpus act was ſuſpended ſor 
ix months. Several perſons of diſtinction were ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonabie practices. 
A proclamation was iſlued for putting the laws in 
execution againſt papiſts and nonjufors, who were 
commanded to retire ten miles from London; and 


tendeney to preſerve the public tranquillity, 
' Preparations were now carried on by the French 
with great diligence and expedition; ſeven thouſand 
men were-attually embarked, and M. de Roque- 


ſeuille, after detaching M. de Barreil with five ſhips: 1 


te haſten the embarkation at Dunkirk, ſailed up the 
channel as far as Dungeneſs, where he came to an 
anchor. On the twenty- fourth of February, he 
perceived the Britiſh fleet, under Sir John Norris, 
coffing round the South Foreland from the Downs; 

7 W 8 86. 


"| 


ad ſucceeded Fleury as prime-mi- | 


Theſe preparations were ſuperin-' | 


—_ 


3 


2 


the mean time, the tide being ſpent, the Engliſh 


| ward of the enemy. A few 
| "oh of wind ſpringing up at north-eaſt, the F "PR, 


| in defence of their liberties, 
end to the ſeſſion on the 15th of May. 


and, though the wind was againſt him, by the 1 
of the tide, gaining way 8 faſt. Wa en 

the ſuperiority of his enemy, Roquefeuille call * 
council of war, in which it was determined to 5 5 
an engagement, weigh anchor at ſun-ſet, and 440 
the heſt retreat they could to their own coaſts, " 


admiral was obliged to. anchor two leagues to lee 


hours after, a ſtron 


ips got under fail, but the wind increaſing ever 
minute, ſoon became a ſtorm that hurried ike. 
down the channel at the rate of ten miles an en 
This ſtorm, which in all probability ſaved thei. 
fleet from deſtruttion, utterly diſconcerted the de 
ſign of invading England. Many of their tranſ- 
ports were driven on ſhore and daſhed to pieces 
and the reſt ſo damaged that a very conſiderable 
time was neceſlary to repair them. This diſap. 
pointment ſo exaſperated the court of France, that 


the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given to underſtand 


that a declaration of war would immediately enſue 
z 


and accordingly, on the twentieth of March, this 


was attually publiſhed, and a. ſimilar declaration 


was made by the Engliſh againſt France, amidſt the 


acclamations of the people, on the 211t of the ſame 


month. 


On this occaſion the Dutch were to ſupply the 
Engliſh with twenty ſhips of war, but only vauchlafed 
to ſend five or fix, which being of no ſervice, might 
as well have continued at home. The cleQor of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, refuſed their 


. ſtipulated fuccours till we had an army formed in 
Hanover, ſufficient to protect them. 1 
alledged it was too late in the year to give us that 
aſſiſtance we had a right to demand. The king of 
Pruſſia inſiſted that we were the aggreſſors, and there- 
fore would ſend us no ſuccours. 


in the beginning of April, declared war againſt the 


The Ruſſians 


France, likewiſe, 


queen of Hungary, who returned a like declaration 
againſt that nation in the month of May. 


His majeſty went to the houſe of peers upon the 


third of April, and made a ſpeech to his parliament; 


to which both houſes returned the molt affectionate 
and loyal addreſſes, promiſing effe&ually to ſtand 
by and afhiſt his majeſty in proſecuting the war 
againlt France with the greateſt vigour, and to 


| furniſh whatever expences ſhould be found neceſſary 


for the ſame, as became a free and grateful people 
His majeſty put an 


During theſe tranſactions, an engagement hap- 


] pened in the Mediterranean between our fleet under 
the command of Matthews, and the combined 
| ſquadrons of France and Spain, which he had ſo 


long blocked up in the harbour of Toulon, On 
the ninth of February they were perceived ſtanding 


out of the road to the number of thirty-four (ail. 
| The Engliſh admiral immediately weighed from 


Hieres bay, and on the eleventh part of the fleet 


| were engaged. Matthews in the 4 0 and cap- 
tain Cornwall in the Marlborough, 


bore down to- 
gether upon Don Navarro; the Spaniſh admiral, 
and the Iſabella, and about half an hour paſt one 


the action began. Captain Forbes in the Norfolk, 


bore down and engaged the Conſtant ; while rear- 


| ; j admiral Rowley, ſingled out M. de Court, who com- 
in ſhort every precaution was taken that had any 


manded the French ſquadron. A few more of the 
Engliſlt captains followed the example of thei 
admiral; but vice-admiral Leſtock, with his whole 


| diviſion, remained at a great diſtance a-ſtern; an 


ſeveral captains who were under the eye of Mat- 
thews, behaved in fuch a manner as reflected dil- 


grace on their country. A conſtant fire was, how- 


ever, maintained by the Namur and Marlborough, 


and the Norfolk obliged the Conſtant, after an en- 
gagement of three 
away out of the line ſo diſabled, that ſhe never fe. 


uarters of an hour, to hear 


turne 
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N to the attack. The Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, 
de Real, was now ſo ſhattered that fhe lay like a 

reck upon the water. Matrhews therefore ſent 
4 Ann galley fire-ſhip to deſtroy her, but this ex- 
ent miſcarried: for the ſhip ordered to cover 
ine Ann galley did not obey the ſignal, ſo that the 
| captain was expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy; 

notwithſtanding which he continued to advance till 
he found his ſhip on the point of ſinking. Per. 
eeiving his deſtruction inevitable he determined at 
leaſt to revenge himſelf in the hour of his death, 
and hoping he ſhould yet be able to get along ſide 
of the Spaniſh admiral and blow her up along with 
himſelf, ſet fire to the train; but it was too late, his 


veſſel was on fire in an inſtant, and blew up within 


a few yards of the Real, whoſe deck was covered 
vith the wreck, but without receiving any damage 
fom this dreadful exploſion. A Spaniſh launch, 


however, ſhared the fate of the Ann galley. She 


had been manned with fifty ſailors to prevent the 
fire-ſhip from running on board the Real, and 
arriving cloſe under her ſtern at the inſtant ſhe 
blew up, periſhed in the conflagration. The Podea, 


ume Spaniſh ſhip, ſtruck to captain Hawke, who 


ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſſion of her: ſhe was 
afterwards retaken by the French ſquadron, but 


found ſo diſabled that they deſerted her, and ſhe - 


was, next day, burnt by order of admiral Matthews. 
Night now put an end to the action, and the ad- 
miral found his own ſhip ſo much damaged that he 
removed his flag to another. The combined fleet 


took this opportunity of towing all their ſhattered. 


(hips before the wind, and making the beſt of their 


way from the Britiſh fleet, who loſt ſight of them 


about ten o'clock, and there being but little wind 
Matthews brought to, that Leſtock and the ſtern- 
moſt ſhips might get up to him. Next day the 
enemy appeared. to leeward, and the admiral gave 
| Chace till night. They were obſerved again on the 
{ thirteenth at a conſiderable diſtance, and our fleet 
| E them till evening. On the morning of the 


ourteenth a great number of the ſhips of the com- 


bined fleets were ſeen diſtinctly from the maſt head, 
and a freſh gale ſpringing up, Leſtock gave chace to, 
and had conſiderably 5 on them by noon; but 
juſt as he came up with them, Matthews threw out a 
ſignal to leave off chace, and afterwards bore away 
for Port Mahon to refit; while the enemy continuing 
their courſe towatds the coaſt of Spain, M. de 
Court with his diviſion anchored in the road of 
Alicant, and Don Navarro failed into the harbour 
of Carthagena. When the Engliſh fleet reached 
the iſland of Minorca, Matthews ſuſpended Leftock, 
accuſed him of having miſbehaved in the battle off 
Toulon, and ſent him priſoner to England. Theſe 


two officers had long entertained a violent reſent- 


ment againſt each other, and to gratify this paſſion, 
ſtock betrayed the intereſt of his country. He 
might certainly have come up time enough to engage, 
and, in all probability, by his aſſiſtance the com. 
bined fleets of France and Spain would have been in 
a great meaſure deſtroyed, On the other hand Mat- 
ders ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment by calling 
ſtock from the chace of the enemy when they ap- 
peared diſabled; and when, had they been vigorouſly 
attacked, they muſt have fallen an eaſy prey to the 
Lngliſh, It is no wonder that a miſcarriage of ſuch 
importance ſhould be thought a ſubje& worthy the 
molt ſtrict enquiry. The community had ſuffered 
from the perſonal animoſity of individuals, and 
therefore the repreſentatives of that community 
undertook to puniſh thoſe who had betrayed their 
country. In an addreſs to the throne, the com- 
mons deſired that a court-martial might be ap- 
nted to try the delinquents ; for by this time 
5 had in his turn accuſed Matthews, who 
reſigned his command to Rowley, and returned 
to Nase, and all the captains in his diviſion that 
54. | 


the future in his majeſty's ſervice. It was 
| known that Leſtock kept aloof, and that Mathews 
ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the engagem 
| the former triumphed on his trial, and the latter 


593 
had miſbehaved in the day of battle. 


admiral Leſtock was honourably acquitted, and 
admiral Matthews rendered incapable Sf tory for 


ublicly 
ent, yet 


narrowly eſcaped the ſentence of death for cowardice 
and miſconduct. On the eleventh of May a treaty 
of alliance and union was concluded at Frankfort 


between his Imperial majeſty, the king of Pruſſia, the 


elector Palatine and the king of Sweden, as landgrave 
of Heſſe: by which they agreed, © To employ their 
good offices either to perſuade or compel the queen 


| of Hungaria to recognize the emperor's title, to re. 
ſtore his hereditary Bavarian dominions, and to give 


up the archives of the empire, which ſhe was in 


1 poſſeffion of.“ 
An army of one hundred and twenty thouſand 


men had been aſſembled by the French in the Ne- 
therlands, provided with a very formidable train of 
artillery, under the command of marſhal Saxe. In 
the month of May the allied forces, conſiſting of 


| twenty thouſand active men, aſſembled in the neigh. 
| bourhood of Bruſſels, whence they marched to Oude- 


narde, and placed themſelves behind the Schelde, 


not qi. able to meet the French in the field. 
e 


Saxe made himſelf maſter of Menin, Ypres, Fort 
Knocque, and Furnes ; Coigni and Seckendorf, at 
the head of a ſtrong body of troops, were advan- 


| tageouſly poſted for the defence of Alſace. Prince 


Charles of Lorrain, however, found means to paſs 
the Rhine, and obliged the French and Bavarian 
generals to retire in order to cover Straſburgh ; 


while the Auſtrians took Haguenau and Saverne, 
| ſecured the paſſes of Lorrain, and laid all the 


country of Lower Alſace under contribution. The 
French king immediately ordered a detachment of 


| er thouſand men from his army in Flanders to 


reinforce that under the command of the marſhal de 
Coigni. Lewis himſelf ſet out for the Rhine, in 
order to check the progreſs of the enemy, but was 
ſeized by a ſevere diſtemper at Metz in Lorrain. 
Prince Charles purſued his conqueſt with great ra- 
pidity, and would, in all probability, have rendered 
the Chemen of France in regard to the Netherlands 


_ abortive, had not the king of Pruſſia, at the head 


of a numerous army, entered the electorate of 


| Saxony, penetrated into Bohemia, and made him. 


ſelf maſter of Prague. This irruption obliged the 
queen of Hungary to recal prince Charles from 
Alſace : accordingly he paſſed the Rhine in the face 
of the French army, marched to the Danube, laid 
the Upper Palatinate under contribution, and 
joined the troops in Bohemia under the command 


of Borthinny and Merotitz. He was ſoon after re- 


inforced by twenty thouſand Saxon troops, which 


rendered the combined army ſuperior to that of his 


Pruſſian majeſty, who now abandoned all his con- 
queſts in Bohemia, and retired with precipitation 
into Sileſia. The retreat of prince Charles left the 


French at liberty to paſs the Rhine, which they did 
at Fort Louis, and inveſted the ſtrong and impor- 


tant city of Friburgh, defended by general Dam- 
nitz, at the head of nine thouſand veterans. On 


the eleventh of October the French king arrived in 


the camp, and after a ſiege of forty-five days, the 

arriſon was obliged to ſurrender, the place being 
fit reduced to a heap of ruins, and above fifteen 
thouſand of the beſiegers killed. But the generals 
who commanded the allied forces deſpiſed each 
other. Wade, the Engliſh commander, was vain 
and weak, and the duke d'Aremberg was proud and 
rapacious, and deſtitute both of talents and ſenti- 
ment: ſo that after having made a 


| This court= 
| martial was conſtituted and propeeded to trial. 
| Several commanders of ſhips were caſhiered ; vice- 


general forage 
without moleſtation, they retired to their former 
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quarters; Count Saxe having followed their ex- 


, 
#1 


n the: month of June, Commodore Anſon re- 
turned to England, having been abſent: three years 
and nine months, during which: time he had ſur- 
It has been 


rounded the whole: terraqueous globe, 


already obſerved that he ſailed for the South Sea, 


in order to diſtreſs the Spaniſh ſettlements of Chili 
It was the thirtieth of November before | 
he weathered Cape Horne, after ſurmounting moſt | 


and Peru. 


_ terrible. difficulties, and loſing fight of the Pearl 


and Severn, two of his largeſt ſhips; they having 


been unable to weather Cape Horne, returned to 
Europe. tren 
now reduced to a couple of ſhattered half-manned 


Upon doubling the Cape his little ſquadron was 


again ſhattered and diſperſed by a violent tempeſt, | 
and one half of the men periſhed aboard by an in- 


veterate ſcurvy. The commodore's ſhip being ſe- 

arated from the reſt, put into the ifland of Juan 
5 des on the ninth of June, where he was 
aſterwards joined by the Tryal ſloop, and the Glou- 


The commodore's whole ſtrength was 


ceſter, three of his own ſhips being yet miſſing. | 
The Anna Pink came in about the middle of Au- 


gals and the commodore ſent the Tryal ſloop to 


aſſa Fuera, about twenty-two leagues to the weſt 


of Juan Fernandez, in 
but without ſucceſs. 


SR the miſſing ſhips, | 
| he Wager, a twenty gun 
ſhip, commanded by captain Cheap, had come with 


the commodore into the South Seas, but had been 


ſeparated from him in one of thoſe dreadful ſtorms 
the ſquadron had encountered, and was unfortunately 
wrecked on the ifland of Socoro, but the crew, 
amounting to one hundred, were all ſaved: they, 
however, imagining that all ſubordination was at an 
end when the veſſel periſhed, began to mutiny, and 
having confined the captain, and converted the 
long- boat into a ſchooner, eighty of them ſet ſail for 
Rio Grande on the coaſt of Brazil, where, after 


their number had been more than one half | 


diminiſhed by ſickneſs, they at laſt arrived in the 
month of January, 1742. Captain Cheap, with the 
ſmall number who remained behind, found means 
to be conveyed to Chiloi, from thence to Valparaiſo, 
and afterwards to St. Jago, the capital of Chili, 
Here they remained above a year, till at length a 
cartel being ſettled between the two nations, they 
were permitted to return to their own country. 
There now remained with the commodore, the 


Centurion, the Glouceſter, the Tryal ſloop and the 


Anna Pink, which latter was loaded with proviſions. 
With theſe he put to ſea on the eighth of Septem- 
ber, and. took ſeveral conſiderable prizes near the 
iſland of Fernandez ; but having ſoon after ad- 
vanced towards the equator, he ventured to attack 
the city of Paita, where he had learned from ſome 
of the priſoners on board his prizes, that a large 
ſum of money was at that very time lodged in the 
cuſtom-houſe belonging to the Spaniſh merchants, 
and intended to be ſhipped on board a veſſel then 
in that port: in executing this bold and hazardous 
enterprize, he neither made uſe of his ſhips, nor of 
the land forces on board them, bur ſent fifty-cight 


of his own ſeamen, commanded by Mr. Brett, his | 


lieutenant. Theſe were ordered into boats, and, 
taking the advantage of the night, landed unper- 


ceived. On entering the town the ſailors ſet upa | 


loud ſhout, which inſpired the inhabitants with ſuch 


terror and confuſion, that, together with their go- | 


vernor, they abandoned the place with the utmoſt 
precipitation, imagining a conſiderable army was in 
purſuit of them; aſter which the ſailors carried off 


the treaſures which they found in the cuſtom-houſe | 
The 


and private dwellings without moleſtation. 
commodore then ordered the town to be ſet on fire, 
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camp at the Schelde, and ſoon after into winter | 


| 


| 


| Engliſh did not exceed forty thouſa 


which 'was ſoon deſtroyed. The lot which . 
Spaniards ſuſtained, was much greater than th 1 
vantage the Engliſh made, for it amounted to ne 
a million and a half of dollars, but the booty of he 
J | Tee nd pounds. 
nſon now prepared to fail with all expedition «, 
the ſouthern parts of California or to the ade 
coaſt of Mexico, there to cruiſe for the Manilh 
galleon, which he knew was then at ſea 901 
for the port of Acapulco. It was then about h 
middle of November, and the galleon did = 
uſually arrive at Acapulco till the end of 1 
nuary. By croſs winds and bad weather it wa, 
the nineteenth of February, 1742, before the Engliſh 
ſquadron arrived off that place, when they receive 


|]. the diſagreeable intelligence that the Manilla (1 
cruizers, and a ſloop ſo far diſabled that in many 
climates they would not have ventured out to ſea. 


had anchored in that harbour on the ninth day of 
January; that ſhe had converted her cargo into 
money, and was to have ſailed again on the four. 
teenth of March, but that upon a ſquadron havin 
been diſcovered by the Spaniards, the governor of 
Acapulco had countermanded her departure for that 
year. The commodore had now a moſt drear 
proſpect; the rainy ſeaſon approached, and he had 
nothing left but to croſs the Pacific ocean to the 
river Canton in China. The Tryal floop was 
grown ſo leaky, that ſhe was no longer able to 
{wim, and was there fore ſcuttled and ſunk, as were 
the prizes which had been taken, and the crews 
were put on board the Centurion and Glouceſter, 
With theſe two. only remaining ſhips, the Anna 
Pink having been diſcharged and ſent home, the 
commodore ftretched away for the river Canton, 
which he was in hopes of reaching in about two 
months, . but the winds continued againſt him, and - 
to add to his diſtreſs, the Glouceſter ſprung a leak, 
which obliged him to take her crew on board the 
Centurion and burn her. The commodore's ſhip 
was now the only one left of his whole ſquadron, 
and ſhe was in a moſt ſhattered condition. Incre. 
dible were the miſeries and hardſhips he and his 
people ſuffered from the leakineſs of the veſſel, and 
the ſcorbutic, diſorder. which raged amongſt them 
with the moſt alarming violence. At laſt, towards 
the end of Auguſt, they made one of the Marian or 
Ladrone iſlands, called Tinian, which at that time 
was quite uninhabited, and td this place the whole 
crew owed their preſervation. It was the middle 
of October before the commodore was in a condi- 
tion to put to ſea again, and on the twelfth of No- 
vember he arrived at Macao, where his ſhip was re- 
fitted, and the Chineſe furniſhed him with provi- 
ſions and ſtores to enable him to proceed to Eng- 
land. Having taken on board ſome Laſcars and 
Dutch ſailors, whom he thought might be uſeful 
to him, he failed on the fifteenth of April, with a 


| full determination to go in ſearch of the Manilla 


ſhip or Nh which he had reaſon to believe were, 
at this ſeaſon of the year returning from Acapulco. 
By the laſt of May the Centurion arrived off Cape 
Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland of Sammal, in the direct 
track of the Manilla ſhip; and upon the twentieth 
of June, the ſo much deſired object was deſcried. 
This ſhip, called the Noſtra Senhora de Cabadonga, 
was mounted with forty guns, and the treaſure with 
other effects on board amounted to three hundred 
and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling. The Cen- 
turion; though mounting ſixty guns, had but two 
hundred and twenty-ſeven men on board. An en- 
gagement, however, enſued, in which the reſolution 
and ſkill of the Engliſh overbalanced all the ſu- 
periority of the Spaniards; and the galleon, aſtet 
having ſixty-ſeven men killed and eighty-four 
wounded, ſtruck. The Centurion had only 19 
men killed, and one lieutenant and ſixteen hands 
wounded. The commodore returned with his fic 

prize to Canton, when after having refitted his ſip, 


and ſupplied himſelf with ſuch neceſſarles as " 
„ ee 


off the rock of Liſbon. 


VF 
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anted, he repared to return to his native coun- 
a but debe his departure from Canton he told 


| Io fl ulk of the galleon to the merchants of Macao. 


the 


od Hope; and, by favour of a fog, havin 
e to koimſelf run through a fleet of Fieneß 
mi „ he, as we have already oblerved, in the month 
Trl inc, arrived ſafe at Spithead, © 
&r Charles Hardy failed in April, with a ſqua- 
don of eleven ſhips of the line, and one bomb. 


lach, having under his convoy a conſiderable | 


number of veſſels laden with ſtores and proviſions 


vr the fleet in the Mediterranean. Sir Charles | 


conducted his convoy ſafe to Liſbon, where he was 
| drained a conſiderable time by a ſquadron of four- 
een (ail of the line and ſix frigates, commanded 
by M. Rochambault, and ſent from Breſt to cruize 
of the rock of Liſbon, and intercept Sir Charles 
it he offered tö put to ſea. The Britiſh miniſtry 


no ſooner received intelligence of this, than they | 


ardered Sir John Balchen, who commanded a large 


feet at Spithead, to ſail with the firſt favourable | 


uind, and proceed in queſt of the Breſt ſquadron. 
Before theſe orders could be put into execution, 
Fir John was reinforced by a Dutch ſquadron of 
rwenty men of war, commanded by admiral Bac- 
chereſt, which their high mightineſſes had at length 
conſented to ſend, agreeable to the treaty of 1697. 
On the ſeventh of Auguſt, the combined fleets 
failed from Spithead, conſiſting of twenty-one fail 
of the line, and on the ninth of September arrived 
M. Rochambault, finding 
this combined fleet ſo much ſuperior to him in force, 
WW thought proper to quit his ſtation, leaving Sir Charles 
= Hardy ac liberty to proceed according to his deſtina- 
Ws tion, and Sir John Balchen failed again for England; 
| but, on the third of October, he was overtaken in the 
Bay of Bifcay by a violent ſtorm of wind, in which 
| his own ſhip, the Victory, of one hundred and ten 
guns, was loſt on the rocks of Alderney, com- 
monly called the Caſkets, and this brave com- 
mander, with all his officers, volunteers, and crew, 
amounting to eleven hundred picked ſeamen, pe- 
riſhed, The reſt of rhe fleet with great difficulty 
| eſcaped the fury of the ſtorm, and got ſafe to Spit- 
head. On the fourth of October, the marſhal duke 
cc helleiſle, and his brother, halting in their way 
00 berlin, at a village in the foreſt of Hartz, depen- 
dent on the elector of Hanover, they were appre- 
bdended by the bailiff of the place, and brought to 
England. They reſided at Windſor till the follow- 
| Ing year, when they were releaſed, being allowed the 
benefit of a cartel. | 
Towards the cloſe of this year, another revolution 
happened in the Britiſh cabinet. Lord Carteret, 
who was now, in conſequence of his mother's death, 
earl of Granville, finding it impoſſible to withſtand 
m oppoſition formed againſt him in parliament, 
wlely avoided the impending ſtorm, by a voluntary 
relignation of his employments. The earl of Har- 
| Nington ſucceeded him as ſecretary of ſtate. The 
duke of Bedford was appointed firſt lord of the ad- 
| Miralty, and the earl of Cheſterfield lord-licutenant 


of Ireland. The lords Gower and Cobham were re- 


eſtabliſhed in the offices they had reſigned. Mr, 
88 was made a commiſſioner of the treaſury. 
r John Hynde Cotton accepted of a place at court; 


ind a ſeat at the board of trade and plantations was 
siven to Sir John Philli 
FP? D. 
wh 1745. houſes, and during this whole ſeſſion, 
bi began on the twenty-cighth of November, 
Th re was ſcarcely a diviſion heard of; and nothing 
un Wanting on the part of the new miniſtry to 


6 os his majeſty, that they were determined 
land 0 1 the war with vigour. New levies for 
u mil ea were ordered, and the commons voted 

ulions and a half for the ſervice of the current 


On the eleventh of March he arrived at the Cape | 


5 | 
Perfect kindly ſubſiſted in both | 


— 


| 


— — 


year, to be raiſed by the land, the malt, and alt 
taxes, the ſinking fund, and an additional duty on 
foreign wines. The king acquainted the parlia- 
ment, © That he had concluded a treaty of qua- 
druple alliance, in conjunction with the queen of 
Hungary and the States-general; and that the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, the republic of Poland, and all the 
other powers of Europe, ſhould be invited to accede 


to this treaty, which was to continue after the war 
was concluded.” March the twelfth, his royal high- 


neſs the duke of Cumberland was appointed captain- 
general and commander in chief of all his majeſty's 
forces; and in the ſame month died Robert earl 
of Orford, late prime miniſter, after having enjoyed 
for a very ſhort time a penſion of four thouſand 
pounds per annum from the crown, in confidera- 


tion of his paſt ſervices. This miniſter, though he 


had long directed the application of the public trea- 


ſute, was not remarkable for his riches; he was of 


a liberal diſpoſition, and had ſuch a number of rapa- 
clous dependents to gratify, 'that very little was 
left for himſelf. May the ſecond, the king went 
to the houſe of peers, and concluded the ſeſſion 
with a gracious ſpeech from the throne, acquaint- 
ing the two houſes with his intention of leaving 
the kingdom for a ſhort time; he then nominated. 


a regency to adminiſter the affairs of government 


during his abſence, and the next day embarked on 
board the Caroline yacht for Holland. On the 
twelfth he landed at Helvoetſluys, and from thence- 


| proceeded directly for Hanover. 


Owing to the death of the emperor Charles VII. 


affairs on the continent were now entirely changed. 


The grand duke of Tuſcany, conſort to the queen 


of Hungary, declared himſelf candidate for the Im- 


perial throne; but his election was warmly oppoſed” 
by the French king and his allies. A powerful 
army was aſſembled by the French in the neigh- 


bourhood of Frankfort, in order to influence the 


election; but the Auſtrian army, commanded by 


| the grand duke in perſon, marching thither from 


the Danube, the prince of Conti was obliged to 


repaſs the Rhine at Nordlingen. On the ſecond of 


September the grand duke was, by a majority of 
voices, declared king of the Romans, and emperor 
of Germany at Franckfort. Meanwhile the king 


of Pruſſia, after having made himſelf maſter of the 


capital of Saxony, concluded a treaty at Dreſden, 


| under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty. By 


this convention, the King of Pruſſia retained all the 


contributions he had levied in Saxony, and the elec- 
tor engaged to pay him a million of German crowns. 
at the next fair of Leipſic: he, and the elector pala- 
tine agreed to acknowledge the grand duke emperor 
| of Germany, and gvacuate the Saxon territories, 


This treaty reſtored the peace of Germany, and the 


king of Poland now enjoyed his hereditary domi- 


nions without any interruption. 
In vain France endeavoured to prevent the eleva- 
tion of the grand duke to the Imperial throne ; but 


Lewis reſolved to humble the houſe of Auſtria, by 


making a conqueſt of the Netherlands. Accordingly 
a prodigious army was afſembled there, under the 
auſpices of count Saxe; and his moſt Chriſtian 


majeſty, with the dauphin, arriving in the camp. 


they inveſted the ſtrong town of Tournay on the 
thirtieth of April. The garriſon conſiſted of eight 
thouſand Dutch, commanded by the old baron 


Dorth, who made a vigorous defence. The duke 


of Cumberland aſſembled the allied army, and 
aſſumed the chief command, being aſſiſted by the ad- 
vice of count Konigſegg, general of, the Auſtrians, 


|| and the prince of Waldeck, commander of the _ 
Dutch forces. Their army was greatly inferior to 
the enemy, notwithſtanding which they reſolved to - 


march to the relief of Tournay. Accordingly' 


they advanced to Leuſe, and on the twenty-eighth 
of April took poſt at Maulbre, in fight . thy 
y rene 
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French army, which was encamped on an emi- | 


nence, and extended from the village of Antoine to 
a large wood beyond Vazon, naving Fontenoy in 
their front. Next day was employed by the allics in 
driving the enemy from ſome out-poſts, and clear-- 
ing the defiles through which they were obliged 
to advance to the attack; while the French com- 


pleted their batteries, and made the moſt formidable 


preparations for their reception. On the thirtieth 
of April, about two o'clock in the morning, the 
duke of Cumberland began the attack; a briſk 
cannonade enſued, and about nine both armies were 
engaged, The Britiſh infantry drove the French 


beyond their lines; but the left wing of the allies 


failing in the attack on the village of Fontenoy, 
and ho cavalry forbearing to advance on the flanks, 
they meaſured back their ground in ſome diſorder, 
occaſioned by the prodigious fire of the French bat- 
teries. They rallied, however, and returning to 
the charge with re-doubled ardor, repulſed the 
enemy to their camp with great ſlaughter ; but be- 
ing wholly unſupported by the other wing, and ex- 
poſed both in front and flank to a dreadful fire, 


which did great execution, about three in the after- 
noon the duke was obliged to make the neceſſary | 


diſpoſitions for a retreat, which was effected in tole- 


rable order. The battle was fought with great obſti- 


nacy, and the ſlaughter on both ſides was very great. 
The allies loſt about twelve thouſand men, among 
whom were many officers, lieutenant-general Camp- 
bel, and major-general Ponſonby being two of 
them. The victory coſt the French almoſt an 
equal number of lives; and although the attack 
was judged raſh and precipitate, the Britiſh and 
Hanoverian troops fought with ſuch intrepidity and 
erſeverance, that, if they had been properly ſup- 
Sorted by the Dutch forces, and their flanks co- 


vered by the cavalry, the French, in all probabi- 


lity, muſt have abandoned the ſiege. The duke of 
Cumberland left his ſick and wounded to the huma- 
nity of the victors; and retiring to Aeth, encamped 


in an advantageous ſituation at Leſſines. The gar- 


riſon of Tournay, though now deprived of all hope 
of relief, maintained the place to the twenty-firſt 
of June, when the governor obtained an honour. 
able capitulation, The duke of Cumberland appre- 
hending the enemy had a deſign upon Ghent, ſent 
a detachment of four thouſand men to reinforce 
the garriſon of that city: but they fell into an am- 
buſcade at Pas-du-mele, when above one thouſand 
of them were killed or taken priſoners. That very 
night Ghent was ſurprized by a detachment of the 
French army. The conquerors next inveſted Oſtend, 
which though defended, by an Engliſh garriſon, 
and open to the ſea, was, after a ſhort ſiege, ſur- 
rendered by capitulation on the fourteenth of Au- 
guſt, Dendermonde, Oudenarde, Newport, and 
Aeth, ſhared the ſame fate, while the allied army 
lay intrenched beyond the canal of Antwerp: and 
the French king having ſubdued the 


he entered in triumph. On the twelfth of October, 


his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland returned | 


to England, and ſoon after the combined forces took 
up their winter quarters in Bruſſels, Mechlin, and 
Antwerp. - | | 

The Engliſh navy performed many ſignal ſer. 
- vices in the courſe of this year, Admiral Rowley, 
who ſucceeded Matthews as commander of the 
ficet in the Mediterranean, carried on his opera- 
tions with great ſpirit and ſucceſs. He bombarded 
Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, and Baſtia, the 
capital of Corſica i took ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips, but 
could not prevent the galleons from arriving ſafe at 
Corunna. In the Eaf Indies, commodore Barnet 
took ſeveral French ſhips richly laden; and com- 
modore Townſhend cruiſing near Mattinico, made 
Himſelf maſter of thirty merchant ſhips, under 


5 


* 
* 


\ ogg part 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, returned to Paris, which | 


| It was recommended by their general aſſem 


| tion, and patriotic exertions of the whole nation; ve 


claims of a young Pretender; but, in reality, ſet on 


— — 


convoy of four men of war, two of 
deſtroyed. Several valuable prizes were alſo 
by our privateers; but what crowned the ſuc oy 
this year was the conqueſt of Louiſpurah . * 
ſituated on the iſland of Cape Breton, f 
prodigious expence, and frequently ter 
kirk of _— America; a place of th 
portance to France, being the center an 

their fiſhery, The plan for taking oem 1 1 
ſaid to have been laid by Mr, Auchmuty EY s 
advocate of the court of admiralty in New 9 


our miniſtry here at home, and approved of Wl 
majeſty, who ſent inſtructions to commodore \ 8 
ren to ſail to Boſton, and aſſiſt the forces of 625 
England in this expedition. Mr. Pe wy 


12 Ppernel, a mer. 
chant of Piſcataway, of very extenſive infllthes 1 


that country, but utterly unacquainted With mi 
litary operations, was placed at the head of the 
American army, which conſiſted of fix thouſan 
men. Commodore Warren arrived at Canſo, yith 
ten ſhips of war, in the month of April, and the 
troops being embarked, in a few days after his a 
rival, on board tranſports provided for that Purpoſe 
the whole fleet failed for the iſland of Cape Rreton 
where they landed without oppoſition. The enemy 
ſoon abandoned their grand battery, by which th 
ſucceſs of the enterprize was greatly facilitated 
The commodore ſo effectually blocked up the place 
by ſea, that no ſuccours could be introduced: 
while the American forces, aſſiſted by eight hundred 
marines, carried on the approaches by land; and 
on the ſeventeenth of June, the town being confi. 
derably damaged by the bombs and bullets of the 
beſiegers, the governor, deſpairing of relief, thought 
proper to capitulate, by which Louiſburgh, and 
the whole iſland of Cape Breton, were ſurrendered 
to his Britannic majeſty, The garriſon and inha. 
bitants engaged not to bear arms againſt Great 
Britain or her allies for twelve months; and being 
embarked in fourteen cartel ſhips, they were con. 
veyed to Rochfort in France. A few days after the 
ſurrender of Louiſburgh, two French ſhips ſrom the 
Eaſt Indies, and a third from Peru, failed hither 


for protection, and the Engliſh ſquadron ſurprized 
and took them. RE 
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Our readers muſt now be apprized of a critical 
period, when a new ſcene engaged the earneſt atten- 


mean the riſe and progreſs of a ſecond rebellion, pto- 
jected in France, under pretence of ſupporting the 


toot with no other view, than that of throwing the 
nation into confuſion by a political diverſion, of 
which the French intended to take a proper ad- 
vantage, It is our deſign to give a faithful nat- 
ration of facts; marking, at the ſame time, each 
memorable event with proper date and circum- 
ſtances. We ſhall here purſue our uſual aſſiduity 
in the ſelection of choice materials, and ſhall pre- 
ſent our readers with a new ſuccinct account of 
this rebellion, with all its melancholy tranſactions 
not to be found in any other hiſtory of this coun- 
try. It is our peculiar pride, we hope à com- 
mendable quality in our favour, that we have not 
followed the example of our predeceſſors and com- 
petitors, by flaviſhly walking over the ſame ground. 
This we ſcorn, Others, who have diveſted them- 
ſelves of ſhame and remorſe, and who have neithet 
character nor reputation to loſe, may meanly el. 
deavour (though without ſucceſs) to imitate pal 
of our plan, and ſome of our embelliſhments, with 
a view of depriving our publiſher of thoſe {mal 
emoluments, which, we flatter ourſelves, a diſcer- 
ing public will pronounce a well earned, hone, 
and juſt reward of our induſtrious labours ; but de 


alſo ſcorn ſuch a conduct, which certainly mult b 


dete 
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een renn — 
Teſted by a generous and diſcerning public, We accounts were obtained of the force, diſpoſition, 
ag ups the juſtice of that public to decide upon ||| and deſign of the rebels, who began then to think 


im of ſuperiority in every reſpe@; nor ſhould 
our hed upon this delicate ſubject, but that 
we cbink it our incumbent duty to prevent their 
5 impoſed on, by what they will ſoon find to 
mw ſhameleſs deception and impoſition. We ſhall 


therefore without further preamble give a true ſtate | 


the facts. Tg 
of nee, the eldeſt ſon of the Chevalier de St. 


George, encouraged by the zealous partizans of 
his houſe in England, and flattered by France with 
z promiſe of powerful ſuccours, reſolved to make 
one more effort for aſcending the throne of theſe 
kingdoms. : t 
car, that preparations were privately making for 
in expedition into Scotland, a principal officer in 
the French navy having raiſed a company of one 
hundred men, under pretence for the Eaſt-India 
Company's ſervice, which were ſtiled Graſſins de 
Mer, and were handſomely clothed in blue faced 
with red. They were put on board a fmall frigate, 


carrying eighteen guns; and every thing being now 
ready, the young Pretender came privately from 
the houſe of the duke de Fitz. James to port La- 


ure in Britanny, where, on the fourteenth of June, 
he embarked with about fifty Scots and Iriſh, ac- 
co mpanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, and a few other Scotch adven- 


turers, with a view of failing round Ireland, and 


to land in the north-weſt of Scotland. This frigate 


of the Pretender's was joined off Belleifle by the | 
Elizabeth, a French ſhip of war of fixty guns, | 


taken from us by the French, and now extremely 
well manned for this ſervice. In their paſlage, ſhe 
fell in with a fleet of Englith merchantmen, under 
convoy of three men of war, one of which, the 
Lion, commanded by the gallant captain Brett, 
engaged the Elizabeth for nine hours; but the 
frigate bore away, and continued her intended 
voyage, The Elizabeth, when night came on, 
made the beſt of her way, and returned to Breſt 
quite diſabled, having had her captain and ſixty- 
four men killed, and one hundred and thirty dan- 
gerouſly wounded, She had on board a large ſum 
of money, and arms for ſeveral thouſand men, 
which were, no doubr, to be landed with the Pre- 
tender for the uſe of his adherents. As to the 
frigate, ſhe continued her courle; and having 
cruized for ſome days between the weſtern iſlands 
of Bara and Uyſt, at laſt ſtood in for the coaſt of 


Lochabar, where, between the iſlands of Mull and | 


Sie, the young chevalier, with his fellow adven- 
| urers landed, on the twenty-third of July. He 

vent firſt to the houſe of Mr. Macdonald Kenlock 
Moidant, where he remained for fome time before 
he ventured a public appearance. 


Being joined about the middle of Auguſt by 
| the Camerons of Lochiel, the Macdonals of Glen 


gary, che Stuarts of Appin, and others of the 


Clans, to the number of between fifteen hundred 
and two thouſand men, he reſolved to ſet up his 
ſtandard. This was accordingly done, and the 


motto he made choice of was Tandem Triumphans, 


"At length Triumphant.” About the middle of 
Auguſt he appeared with .his forces in the neigh- 
dourhood of Fort William, and about this time 
Publiſhed ſeveral of his father's manifeſtos, amon 

Witch one was dated in 1743, which plainly ſhewec 


mat an invaſion was then intended, another in this 


yer, declaring his ſon regent, and a third con- 
dining large promiſes to the people of Scotland. 
Fry after, two companies of St. Chair's regiment 
; 5 in with the rebels, whom they were ſent to re- 
tre, and were moſt of them taken priſoners, 
FAN ark Sweatnam of Guy's regiment was pre- 


4 was from this gentleman that the firſt diſtinct 
64. 


It was known in the ſummer of this 


Y after, but he was releaſed upon his parole; | 


—— 


| one half of theſe engaged. 


| diſpute, they were defeated, a conſiderable number 


themſelves 5 enough to march ſouthward, for 
which they very ſpeedily prepared. 0 
_ Lieutenant. general Sir John Cope, knight of the 
Bath, at this time commiander in chief of the king's 
forces in Scotland, drew together the troops then 
in that kingdom, armed the militia, and took ſuch 


| other precautions as he thought requiſite; and at 


length judged ir expedient to march northward in 
order to find out the enemy, ſuppoſing that they 
would either wait for him at the Chain, which is the 
name uſually given to the great road croſs the iſland 
from Inverneſs to Fort William, or endeavour to 
meet and fight him in his paſſage; but they did 
neither: for while the general made a long and 
fatiguing march to Inverneſs, the febels gave him 
the flip, and inſtead of marching through the paſs 
of Corryerroch, they took the way over the moun. 
tains; and the firſt news heard of them was, that 
they had taken poſſeſſion of Perth on the fourth of 
September, and on the fifth the Pretender was pub- 
licly proclaimed there. It was now known that 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction had declared for, and 
were in arms to aſſiſt the chevalier, particularly the 
perſon called duke of Perth, chief of the noble 
family of Drummond, and ſon to the earl of Perth, 
chancellor of Scotland, who followed the fortunes 
of the late king James, and was by him created a 
duke in France; the marquis of Tullibardine, now 
ſtiling himſelf duke of Athol, eldeſt ſon to the late 
duke, but attainted for the ſhare he had in the laſt 
rebellion; lord George Murray, his brother, and 
ſeveral others; by which their numbers ſo much 
increaſed, that on the eleventh they began their 
march towards the Forth, which river they paſſed 
at the Frews by fording it on the thirtcenth, and 
ſeemed to direct their rout towards Glaſgow, which 


city the young chevalier ſummoned ; but receiving 
no anſwer, they diverted their march eaſtward to- 
| wards Edinburgh on the 14th. „„ 


During this time Sir John Cope marched with 
all poſſible expedition from Inverneſs to Aberdeen, 
where he embarked his men, and on the fixteenth 
of September entered the harbour of Dumhar, 
where the next day the men landed, and on the 
cighteenth the artillery, They were ſcarce well 
aſhore, before they had advice of the city of Edin. 
burgh being in the hands of the rebels; but ge. 
neral Gueſt had retired into the caſtle with a ſmall 
number of regular troops, the Bank, and moſt of 
the public of | 
fortreſs before. Brigadier Fowke, with Gardiner's 
and Hamilton's dragoons, having joined Sir John 
Cope's army, they, on the nineteenth, marched 
from Dumbar, and encamped at night on the weſt 
ſide of Haddington; the next morning early they 
continued their march, and in the evening reached 
Prefton Pans, the highlanders appearing on the 
high grounds to the ſouth of them, ſo that they 
were very near each other, and during night ſome 


firing paſſed between them. 


It is impoſſible to aſcertain the number of men 
each army conſiſted of: the regiments that Sir 
John Cope had with him were colonel Gardiner, 
and major-general Hamilton's dragoons, lieute- 
nant general Guiſe's, colonel Lee's, colonel Mur- 
ray's, colonel Laſcelles's, and the earl of Loudon's 
regiments of foot; but of theſe there was only 
one complete. As for the rebels, the largeſt num. 
ber mentioned in any of our accounts was five thou- 
ſand, but they owned themſelves no more than 
three thouſand ; and it is agreed, that not above 
They attacked the 
king's troops about three in the morning ; and the 
dragoons breaking on the firſt fire, left the foot ex- 
poſed to the highlanders, by whom, after a ſhort 
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killed, and the beſt part of the reſt made priſoners, | 
the few field-pieces they had with them being like- | 


wiſe taken, The earls of Loudon and Hume hav- 


ing rallied the dragoons, retired with them to Lau- 


der, and from thence the next day to Berwick ; 
| Ah nj Fowke, and colonel Laſcelles came back 


to Dumbar, and Sir John Cope went to Berwick. 
This is, by ſome, called the battle of Preſton Pans; - 
by others, the battle of Seaton, from two little 
towns near which it was fought; but it is more 
properly ſtiled the battle of Glaideſmuir, ſince that 
was the field of battle, being a wide barren heath, 


about ſeven miles caſt from Edinburgh. 


The following is a liſt of the officers killed and 
wounded, Colonel Gardiner'sdragoons: colonel Gar- 
diner, killed; lieutenant-colonel Whitney, wounded. 
Hamilton's dragoons : lieutenant-colonel Wright, 


wounded ; major Bowles, wounded. Laſcelles's | 
foot: captain Steuart, killed; enſign Bell much 


wounded. Murray's: captain Leiſlie, light! 

wounded ; enſign Haldane, dangerouſly wounded. 
Guiſe's: captain Pointz, dangerouſly wounded ; 
captain Holwell, killed. Leigh's : captain Bromer, 


killed; captain Rogers, killed; licutenant-colonel 


Whiteford wounded, but not dangerouſly. 
This engagement being over, the rebels continued 


at Diddiſton and Muſſelburgh on the twenty-ſecond 


and twenty-third, and did not return to Edinburgh 
till rhe twenty-fourth, On the twenty-ninth in the 
evening, they began to take their meaſures for 
cutting off all communication between the caſtle 
of Edinburgh and the town; which, conſiderin 

that they wanted heavy artillery, and indeed all 
other requiſites for a ſiege, was a very needleſs and 
ſtrange attempt, and ſerved only to expoſe them- 
ſelves to conſiderable loſs, as appeared by the 
event. On the firſt of October 1455 opened their 
trenches on the caſtle hill, a little below the re- 


ſervoir, and by four in the aſternoon they aban- 


doned their works. The city of Glaſgow being 


ſummoned a ſecond time, and fifteen thouſand 


pounds being demanded by way of contribution, 
they were conſtrained to compound the matter for 
five thouſand guineas, which were immediately 
paid. On the ſeventh, the rebels demanded half a 
crown in the pound from the landlords of houſes 
in Edinburgh, under pain of military execution, 
About the middle of this month they were joined 
by conſiderable reinforcements, under the command 
of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, particularly old 
Gordon of Glenbucket, Forbes lord Pitſligo, the 
earl of Kilmarnock, and others. They likewiſe re- 
ceived from abroad conſiderable ſupplies of ammu- 
nition, military ſtores, ſmall arms, and ſome field. 

ieces, There was alſo one Mr. Boyer came over 
in one of theſe veſſels from France, as an agent, 
ro whom the title of ambaſſador was given. 


declare field-marſhal commander in chief 
of the army which was intended for the north. Our 
forces ſoon began to move that way, and the Dutch 
troops were landed at Newcaſtle, as alſo part of the 
Britiſh forces that were recalled from Flanders, 
under the command of the earl of Albemarle. 
The Tryal ſloop likewiſe brought into Briſtol a 
Spaniſh ſhip, on board of which were two thouſand 
five hundred fuſils with bayonets, and one hundred 
barrels of gunpowder, ſeven cheſts of money, &c. 
deſigned for the ſervice of the rebels, By this time 
likewiſe the militia in the northern counties were 
raiſed, and aſſociations and voluntary contributions 
ſet on foot in moſt parts of the kingdom. In the 
county of York, particularly, through the timely 
* and zeal of the archbiſhop, aſſiſted by the 
nobility and gentry, four new regiments were raiſed, 
cloathed, and diſciplined, at the expence of the 
county. There was likewiſe a conſiderable body of 
gentlemen volunteers on horſeback, who ſerved at 


their own expence, put in motion under th 
mand of major-general Oglethorpe, ſtiled th 


of fourteen thouſand men formed in t 


| Fort William, and other garriſons there, 


and lord Pitſligo had the command of the An 


| The rebel chiefs continuing firm in their firlt reſolu- 


un this his ar 75 had been pleaſed to 
e e 


fatigued, that if it had not been ſor the baue 


C 2 
Hunters. In Scotland, the lord pr © Royal 
court of ſeſſion, Duncan Forbes, e of t 
himſelf by his zcal and activity in diltribur. 0 
miſſions tor raiſing ſeveral independent com * 
in the north, which were to be put under my 
mand of the right honourable the earl of Trung 
ſo that by the end of the month, there tal, 


Was an arme 
he north L 
dy raiſed In 
of Inverneg, 


military preparations, joined to the loyal 100 
which ſhewed itſelf in all parts of the nation l 
more, particularly at London, very probably dif 
appointed the deſigns of the diſaffected, hindered 
many from joining the rebels, and even drew gg 
ſome who had gone to Edinburgh with that deter. 
mination. 

November the firſt the young chevalier came © 
the camp at Dalkeith, and cauſed the noble Pa 
lace there belonging to his grace the duke of 
Buccleugh, and which is reputed one of the ſing 
houſes in Scotland, to be prepared for his recen. 
tion, and there he fixed his head-quarters, On the 
fifth, their forces began their march ſouthwards in 
three columns, At this time the duke of Perth (u 
he ſtiled himſelf) had the title of general; Jord 
George Murray had the poſt of licutenant-general; 
lord Elcho, who is eldeſt ſon to the earl of Wenyz, 
commanded thoſe that were about the perſon of the 
young Pretender, and were ſtiled his life-guards; 
the carl of Kilmarnock, an elderly man, and cor. 
pulent in his perſon, acted as colonel of huſlars; 


England, and a very conſiderable bo 
the north of Scotland, for the ſecurity 


horſe. At the head of his councils was Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, an Iriſh gentleman of a middle age, and 
reputed a man of capacity; colonel Sullivan, who 
had been a little while in the French ſervice, and 
was ſomewhat of an engineer; general Macdonald, 
an Iriſh officer, who was his aid-de-camp ; Mr. 
Kelly, who was ſo long in the Tower on the affair 
of the late biſhop of Rocheſter; and Mr. Murray 
of Broughton, who acted all along as his ſecretary, 


tion, began to paſs the Tweed on the ſixth, and their 
advanced guards entered England on the fame 
day. | 
They came to Langton on the eighth and the ſuc- 
ceeding day appeared on a moor two miles from 
the city of Carliſle. The place in all probability 
might have made a defence; but the threats of the 
rebels had ſuch an effect, that the white flag was 
hung out, and the town capitulated on the fiftcenth, 
and the caſtle too was given up; but the governor 
took care to withdraw as diſliking the terms, and 
perſiſted in his firſt opinion, that the place might 
have been defended. Thus this city fell into he 
hands of the rebels, who immediately cauſed the Pre- 
tender to be proclaimed; and put a garriſon into the 
caſtle under the command of the duke of Perth, who 
was declared governor of Carliſle, and continued in 
that command all the time the rebels were in Eng- 
land. | 
Marſhal Wade having received intelligence # 
Newcaſtle of the rout which the rcbels had taken, 
reſolved, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the fe- 
ſon, to march from thence to the relief of Cat- 
liſle; and accordingly. on the ſixteenth the armſ 
began to move for that purpoſe; but having intel- 
ligence that Carliſle had ſurrendered, he reſolv 
to march back to Newcaſtle ; but the weather con- 
tinuing bad, and the roads being become in 1 
manner impaſſable, he did not arrive there with t 
army till the twenty- ſecond ; and even then, ” 
forces under his command were ſo exceſſive 
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PREY of them by the people of Newcaſtle, 158 1 TER: 5 * — = 
2 the utmoſt zeal and affection in providing 187 55 con 8 iefs roſe ſo high that they could 


chem quarters, they muſt certainly have ſunk under 

ir fatigue and oppreſſion. _. 3 

All the northern and weſtern parts of the kingdom 
deing by this invaſion of the rebels thrown into great 
confuſion, directions were given for ſorming another 
army in Lancaſhire. The city of Cheſter was alſo 

ut into a condition of defence, in a ſurpriſing 
tort ſpace of time, by the care and diligence of 
me right NoNOUT! 8 
Liverpool likewiſe, all neceſſary precautions were 
aken, and the inhabitants of that town diſplayed 
the greateſt reſolution and ſpirit. | 

The continuance of the rebels was not long at Car. 
life, They were at Wiggan and Lee on the twenty. 
eighth, and in the afternoon of the ſame day an ad- 


vanced party entered Mancheſter, where they be- 


diſtinction came in, which, without doubt, was a 


elves with the hopes of a conſiderable inſurrection 
in their favour. On the twenty-ninth the main 
body of their army moved towards Mancheſter, and 
about ten in the morning their horſe entered the 


fuch as had any public money in their hands to 
bring it in. About two in the afternoon the young 
Pretender, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
icked Highlanders, and in their dreſs, marched into 
Mancheſter and was proclaimed, In the evening 
the bellman was again ſent about to order the town 
to be illuminated, and at night the rear of their 
army arrived; but though they had demanded 
quarters for ten thouſand men, it was judged they 
never had in Mancheſter above half that number. 
It is very remarkable, that in their whole progreſs 


tended to take, becauſe they were never given out 
above an hour before their march began: and neither 
officers nor ſoldiers knew over night where they 
were to go, or what ſervice they were to perform 
the next morning: which ſecreſy in all probability 
preſerved them from ruin. 

At this time the duke of Cumberland's army was 
forming in Staffordſhire : for upon the approach of 
the rebels it was reſolved, that his royal highneſs 
ſhould be ſent down to command the forces in that 
— of the kingdom; and accordingly he arrived at 

tehfield on the twenty- eighth of November, his 
troops being at that time cantoned with a line of 
cavalry in the front, from Tamworth to Stafford, 
making a very fine appearance, and well furniſhed 
vith artillery and whatever elſe was requiſite for the 
ervice, As to the force of which his army con- 


lied, we can only ſay that the following was looked | 


upon at that time as the moſt authentic account 

mat could be procured : ſeven thouſand five hun- 
red veteran ſoldiers, three thouſand new raiſed ſol. 
lets, one thouſand four hundred veteran horſe, and 

eight hundred new raiſed horſe, being twelve thou. 
nd feven hundred men in the whole. 


he young Chevalier, with the main body of his | 


wes and all his artillery entered Macclesfield on 
me lirſt of December; and on the fourth in the 
wen, Derby, with near five hundred horſe, and 
: two thouſand foot. . In the evening the reſt 
b Meir forces, their artillery, and their baggage 
Tved there likewiſe; but with all. the precaution 
= Ible, to hinder any exact account from being 

en of their numbers, which was a point they la- 
= with the utmoſt diligence Guring ep whole 
— 8 On their firſt coming into Berby it was 
hn oth from the meaſures they took, and from 
foo aviour of their chiefs, that they were till 

poſed to march on. In the evening, however, 


held ſeveral councils of war, in which the diſ- | 


honourable the earl of Cholmondeley. At 


ee u ler been for they had flattered them- 


town, and the bellman was ſent about to require all | 


no diſcoveries could be made of the routs they in- 
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that night, except! 


as are not eaſily to be worn out. 


yet they agreed upon nothing 
Iht, e evying the public money, which 
they did with unuſual circumſtances of terror and 
violence. The next day they continued at Derby, 
and about noon another great council was held in 
the preſence of the young Pretender, in which, it 
was afterwards known, a final reſolution was taken 
of returning back into Scotland. Notwithſtanding 
all the artifices uſed to prevent it, there was a very 


true and curious calculation made of their numbers 


during the time they ſtaid at Derby ; which was the 
more eaſy, becauſe they remained there longer, and 
were more regularly quartered than in any other 


place during their whole march; it was made by 


the principal inhabitants of the town in all its pa- 
riſhes, and that it might be the more exact, it was 


| | taken both the firſt night and the ſecond, ſo that 
an to beat up for volunteers, but with much leſs | 


juccels than they expected; no one of any rank or || plainly ſhows how much they may be depended on, 


the ſmall difference between thoſe calculations 


ſince it is impoſſible that any conſiderable miſtake 
ſhould have happened therein, conſidering how near 
they approach cach other. | Fn, 


Firſt night. Pariſhes, Second night. 
1,590 St. Warburg's 1,641. 
2,979 All Saints 3,027. 
I,001 St. Peter's 1801. 
724 St. Michael's 724. 
714 St. Alcmund's 766 
7.008. 7,148. 


N. B. Women and boys excluded. 


It was during their ſtay at Derby that the rebels 
firſt began to ſhew that kind of ſpirit, which appeared 
afterwards ſo plainly, and the effects of which made 
ſuch deep impreſſions on the minds of the people, 
For having been 
informed during their ſtay here, that a ſubſcription 
had been ſet on foot in that town for the king's ſer- 
vice a little before their arrival, and that the money 


Vas paying in, they found means to pfocure a copy of 
this ſubſcription roll, and when they were thought 


to have quitted the place, ſent back a party to levy 


ſuch ſums as were mentioned in that roll, under pain - 


of military execution, They were very aſſiduous in 
providing themſelves with cloaths, ſtockings, ſhoes, 
and other neceſſaries, while at Derby, and it cannot 


be believed that ſuch cuſtomers would pay the full 


value for all they had, fo that the difference between 
their price and the juſt price of the commodities, 
and manufactures they took, might be conſidered as 
a ſecond contribution. They alſo endeavoured to 
levy men here, beating up publicly for that purpoſe, 
but with very little ſucceſs, ſince there were not 


above three who liſted in the town, and thoſe of 
the very loweſt of the people in point of morals 
as well as condition, which ſhews how low their 
credit was brought, and might poſſibly be amongſt 


the reaſons which altogether determined them no 
longer to delay their retreat. | 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, ar 
the head of the king's forces, encamped on the ſixth 


on Meriden Common, between Coles-hill and Co- 
| ventry. b 
| marſhal Wade, had marched the army under his 


In the mean time his excellency field. 


command to Wetherby, where he encamped on the 
fifth; and the ſame day orders were given for the 


| horſe and dragoons to proceed to Doncaſter whither 


the foot were to follow them. Theſe diſpoſitions 


' afforded ſufficient reaſon for the rebels to retreat. 


Yet in North Britain the flame of rebellion began 
again to ſpread itſelf, by the aſſiſtance of the 
rench; for lord John Drummond having landed 


with about five hundred men at Aberdeen, Peter- 
| head and Montroſe, he was very ſoon joined by = 
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the North, as well as by other of the diſaffected clans, 
ſuch as the Mackenzics, the Mackintoſhes, the Far- 


quharſons, and the Frazers, to the number of be- 


tween two and. three thouſand men; with which 


forces he drew down towards Perth; the young Pre- 


tender being at pork} about this time. 

As ſoon as the rebels had executed their purpoſe of 
raiſing money on the town of Derby, they returned 
to their reſolution of endeavouring to retire by the 


ſame road they came into Scotland: and accerd- 
ingly marched on, the ſixth, of December to Aſh- 
burn, from whence they moved the next day to 


Leek, deſttoying in their paſſage whatever they 
judged might be of uſe to the king's forces that 
were-in purſuit of them, and ſhewing a warm ſpirit 
of reſentment for the diſappointments they had met 


with. They carried with them a train of artillery, 
conſiſting of fifteen ſmall pieces of cannon and one 


mortar. On the eighth in the evening their van- 
„guard reached Mancheſter, and the next morning 


the young Chevalier and the main of his forces || 
where they were not received as | 


they had been before, but on the contrary, the | 


came thither, 


town's people, or at leaſt the mob, gave them ſome 
pretty viſible marks of their diſlike, which was pu- 
niſhed immediately by an order, or precept in the 
name of the Chevalier, and ſigned and ſealed by 
Mr. Murray his ſecretary, directed to the conſtables 
and collector of the land-tax for the towns of Man- 


theſter and Salford; requiring them to collect and 


levy, by the next day,at noon, the ſum of two thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds, to be paid to the ſaid 
Mr. Murray, with a promiſe of repayment, how- 
- ever, when the country ſhould be ſettled under his 


government. On the tenth they continued their 


march by Pendleton Pole, towards Leigh and Wig- 
gan, which laſt place they reached on the eleventh, 
and puſhed on from thence to Preſton, the next day; 
being extremely apprehenſive of — themſelves 
ſurrounded in that neighbourhood. On the thir. 
teenth in the morning they quitted Preſton, and 
continued their rout to Lancaſter; and on the four- 
teenth they moved from thence to Kendal, which 
they entered about ten in the morning, and where 
they met with a bad reception, for the town's peo. 
ple fired upon their Huſſars, killed one, and took 
two priſoners. Their van-guard continued their 
march from thence to Shap in their way to Penrith; 


_— 


but ſeeing the beacons on every fide lighted, and 


being informed that it was done to raiſe the coun- 
try, and that the people were diſpoſed to fall 
upon them on every ſide, they thought proper to 
return to Kendal, which they accordingly did about 


two in the py On the fifteenth the Pre. 
orce 


tender with all his s arrived there, and began 


to march from thence for Penrith on the ſixteenth | 


by break of day; lord George Murray, command. | 
bels were at Penrith, and ſo apprehenſive of being 


ing the rear.guard, as he had done during the whole 
march. They 
that night, but finding it impracticable, they thought 
fit to halt at Shap, where we ſhall leave them for 
the preſent, that our readers may have a full ac. 
count of che motions of the king's forces, and their 
fucceſs, 

When his mts field-marſhal Wade received 
certain intelligence of the proceedings of the re- 
bels, and of the ſituation of his mazeſty's forces un- 


intended to have reached Penrith 


> * 


Jer the command of his royal highneſs, he held on 


the eighth of December a great council of war at 


Ferry-bridge, to conſider of the moſt effectual 


means for cutting off the Highlanders in their re- 
treat ; and in this council of war it was reſolved, to 
march directly by Wakefield and Hallifax into Lan- 
_ caſhire, as the moſt likely way of intercepting the 
rebels. But arriving at Wakefield on the tenth, 


and having advice that the main body of the rebels. | 


were at Mancheſter, and their van-guard moving 
. | 


F 


body which lord Lewis Gordon had been raiſing in / 
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from thence towards Preſton, his excellene 6 
that it was now impoſſible to come ub vdr 
Judged it unneceſſary to fatigue the forces b them, 
marches; and therefore detaching major } dard 
Oglethorpe on the eleventh, with the caval; : 
his command, he began his march with 3, Wer 
his forces for Newcaſtle. On the thirteenth 1 
body of the horſe and dragoons that were oo 
mazor-general Oglethorpe arrived at Preſton P f 
ing marched a hundred miles in three days "I 
ſnow and ice, Which was a noble teſtimony OR 
and ſpirit eſpecially in the new raiſed 1 FP 
royal highneſs arrived about one at the ſame 1 , 
and immediately gave his orders for continui 1 
purſuit of the rebels with the utmoſt diligence* Ve 
the fourteenth, accordingly general Oglethor FO 
vanced towards Lancaſter, which place the d 4 
reached on the ſixteenth; general Oglethorpe oy « 
tinuing his purſuit at the heels of the rebels 3 
the ſeventeenth the major-general was at Shap, ang 
his royal highneſs entered Kendal, having now mo 
hopes of coming up. with, the enemy than at bo 
time during the march, and the diſpoſitions which 
were made by the duke for this purpoſe, were ſuch 


as ſhewed great military capacity and prof 
reat military ca] ofoun 
ration. Fin P dp es 


On the eighteenth of December, in the even. 


| ing, part of the cavalry with his royal high 
| came up with the rebels, after ten hours 2 


a little beyond Lowther-hall, which they had qui 

on the approach of the king's age 0k 
themſelves into the village of Clifton, about three 
miles from Penrith ; where they had great advan- 
tages from the ſituation, of the place, and from 
ſome decayed broken walls. His royal highnels 
however, cauſed the village to be immediately u- 
tacked, by the firſt forces that came up, which were 
the king's own regiment of dragoons, and part of 
the duke of Kingſton's horſe, who behaved ex. 


tremely well upon this occaſion; and in an hour's 


time drove them out of. the place, though 

ſtrong and defenſible poſt. The loſs of 5 ow 
could not be certainly known, becauſe it was quite 
dark before the affair was over. There were forty 
of the king's ſoldiers killed and wounded, and 


| amongſt them four officers, viz. colonel Honey- 


wood, captain Eaſt, cornet Owen and cornet Hamil. 
ton. On the ſide of the rebels, there was one 


| captain Hamilton taken priſoner, who was much 


wounded. It was ſo dark and the country ſo co- 
vered that it was impoſſible to purſue: them with 


| any probability of ſucceſs that night; and the 


next morning about ſeventy of the rebels were 
made priſoners ; the reſt having with the greateſt 
difficulty evaded their purſuers 9 the quickneſs of 
5 retreat. ä 

During the rear-guards ei ent with the 
King's forces at Clifron, the i Body of the te- 


overtaken, that at ten o'clock at night they ordered 


their artillery and baggage to advance towards Car- 
| liſle; and on the ninetcenth, in the morning, they 


entered that city, exceſſively fatigued and in much 


| confuſion. The rebels did not continue long there, 


but contented themſelves with putting a ſort of 
garriſon into the place, compoſed of between four 
and five hundred men, moſt of them being thoſe 
that had joined them in England, and which they 


| had formed into a corps, under the title of the 
Mancheſter regiment. The main body of their 


army continued their march towards Scotland, pal. 
ling the river Eſk, though very high, which 

many of them their lives: and on the twentieth and 
twenty-firſt, they again entered North Britain, leav- 
ing thoſe they had thrown into Carliſle to ſhiſt 


for themſelves as well as they could, and without 


any hopes of ſuccour. Theſe pretended at firſt that 
they would make an obſtinate defence; and I 


n 


* 
* 


— 
* 


their artillery with them, they mounted 
Ne took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, and 
id into it all the proviſions they could find, 
an the inhabitants little or none to ſuſtain 
2 5 that they were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
bing able to draw no relief from the adjacent 
country, e | | 
nt them, would be taken from them by 
ever I ” They did not however continue long 
the on deplorable condition, being relieved from it 
1 1 5 ſpeedy arrival of the king's forces, who ſoon 
by an end to the diſpute, and reſtored the people 
1 Carliſle to the king's protection. On the twenty- 
f zbout four in the morning, the whole army 
marched in four columns towards Carlifle, which was 
already inveſted, and in the evening they arrived 
deſore that city, and took up their quarters in the 
villages round it. Field marſhal Wade, having 
intelligence of what had paſſed at Clifton, detached 
1 conſiderable body of foot to join the duke's army, 
and gave ſuch other orders as were requiſite for hal- 
tening thither the artillery and ammunition that 
vere wanting for carrying on the ſiege. On the 
wenty-ſixth, part of the cannon expeted from 
Whitehaven, arrived, and the utmoſt diligence be- 
ing uſed, they began on the twenty-eighth to play 
with fix eighteen pounders upon the place. In the 
night of the twenty-ninth they raiſed a new batte- 
ry of three pieces of cannon that began to play in 
the morning, upon which the rebels hung out a 
white flag, and offered to capitulate ; but his royal 
highneſs would grant them no other terms than 
theſe, © that they ſhould not be put to the ſword 
but reſerved for his majeſty's pleaſure;” to which, 


moſt 


about three inthe afternoon, on the thirtiech, one 


ohn Hamilton, who tiled himſelf governor of 


arlife, agreed, and brigadier Bligh immediately 


took polleſſion of the town with a detachment of 
four hundred guards, ſeven hundred foot, and one 


hundred and twenty horſe. The rebel officers 


yielded themſelves priſoners immediately, and their 


men retired into the cathedral without arms, Where 


| her. hada guard ſet over them, till his royal high- 
' neſs ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of them. Such was 


becauſe the people were ſenſible that what- | 
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i e forces un- ö 
der his command, marching from Inverneſs, oblig- 


ed a body of the rebels to raiſe the blockade of 
Fort Auguſtus, which they had formed under the 


command of the ſon of lord Lovat; and at the 


ſame time the Macleods and Monroes ſconted all 


the north of the rebel parties as fa; ithi 
twelve miles of Aberdeen. Such were he b.. 


. 1 ; Such were the tranſ- 
actions in South and in North Britain to the cloſe. 


of this year, when the rebels having been obliged 
to fly out of England, began again to dae ren i 
in the weſt of Scotland and to reſume their deſign of 
atucklng Stirling caſtle. Having paſſed the river 
ey divided into two bodies; the leffer: 
conſiſting-of about two thouſand men, marched on 
the twentieth of December to Ecclefecan, and from 
thence the next day to Moffat, The larger body 
of about four thouſand proceeded to Annan, near 
the ſea-ſide, and on the twenty-firſt marched to 
Dumfries, where they continued all the next day, 


and about eight in the morning on the twenty- 


third, they moved northwards. At Dumfries they 
demanded two thouſand pounds immediately, and 
though this was remonſtrated againſt, as a thing not 


only hard, but imprałticable, yet it was peremptorily 


inſiſted on, and at laſt eleven hundred was accepted 
in ready money, andtwo gentlemen were taken away. 
as hoſtages for the other nine hundred. On the 
twenty- third they halted at Drumlanerig, and thence 
continued their march to Glaſgow, at which city 


they arrived on the twenty-fifth. In the mean time, 


the northern rebels were moving towards Perth un- 
der lord John Drummond, lord Lewis Gordon, and 
ſome other of their chiefs. This body had ſome ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and money with them, which 
had been landed from on board ſome Spaniſh priva- 


teers, and brought from the weſt coaſt to Perth, 
which they fortified for a place of arms; fitting out 
an armed ſloop there, as they did the Hazard which 


they had taken, and a ſtout privateer at Montroſe. 
It is not to be wondered at, that | 


the behaviour of the rebels at Glaſ- A, D. 1746. 


gow ſhould be rather worſe than in other places. 
They found themſelves in a very rich city, abound- 


the iſſue of this wild undertaking, and ſo ſoon 
were thoſe reduced to ſurrender the place and 
themſelves priſoners at diſcretion, who undertook 
to defend it to the laſt extremity. | 


ing in whatever they wanted, and therefore they 
conſidered it as a magazine, and began to furniſh 
themſelves immediately with broad-cloth, tartan, ' 
linen, ſhoes and ſtockings, to the amount of ten 


The following is a liſt of the rebel officers, &c. 


taken at Carliſle. Engliſh : One colonel, five cap- 


tains, five lieutenants, ſeven enſigns, one adjutant, 


and ninety-three non-commiſſioned officers, pri- 


vate men, &c. Scotch: The governor, one ſurge- 


on, ſix captains, ſeven lieutenants, three enſigns, 
and two. hundred and fifty-ſix non-commiſſioned 
officers, private men, &c. Beſides French: Three 
officers, one ſerjeant, four private men. In all three 
hundred and ninety-four. Artillery: Braſs one and 
a half pounders och ſix carriages, braſs oftagon with 

one carriage, braſs four pounders with three carri- 


| ages, four braſs cohorns, and two royals. In all 


lixteen, 


While all this time, lord John Drummond, lord 
Lewis Gordon, and the reſt of the rebel chiefs in 


Scotland were labouring with great diligence, as 
vell as much violence, to draw together a conſi- 


derable force in order to join the Pretender on his 


return into that country; the king's loyal ſubjetts 


there ſhewed the greateſt zeal and ſpirit, in exert- 


Ig their utmoſt force in order ts oppoſe them. 


The.city of Glaſgow particularly diſtinguiſhed it- 
on this occaſion, by levying fifteen companies 


by ſixty men each at their own expence, and hav- | 


Ing completed them by the beginning of the month 
December, they marched: from 'thence under 


the command of the right honourable the' earl of | 

Hume, far Stirling. The city of Edinburgh alſo | 
vIng received his majeſty's licence for that pur- | 

pole,” raiſed one thouſand men for the king's ſer- 


Na. 55, 


kv 


thouſand pounds ſterling ; ſo that by this means the 


Pretender in a manner new cloathed his army, 


which proved a great means of keeping them toge- 


ther, otherwiſe; in all probability, the greater part 


of them would have diſperſed, On the third of Ja- 


' nuary, having finiſhed their buſineſs at Glaſgow, 


and gleaned up what they could, it was judged high 
time to remove, and accordingly they marched that 
day to Kilſyth. The next day they proceeded to 
Banockbourne, and on the fifth, having now the' 


| beſt part of their forces together, they ſummoned ' 


the caſtle and town of Stirling to, ſurrender, Gene- 
ral Blakeney anſwered, that he would defend the 
place to the laſt extremity, and as he had lived he 
was determined to die a man of honour, The town, 


' which is indeed of no ſtrength, after ſome time ſpent 


form the army in the neighbourhoo 


| in treaty, ſurrendered, and the rebels entered'it wo 
on the eighth, when having again ſummoned the 
| Eaſtle to as little purpoſe as before, they took a final 
| reſolution of beſieging it in form with what artillery 
| they had, and ſo prepared to execute the reſolution. 


The king having thought fit to appoint lieute- 


| nant general Hawley commander in chief of his 


forces in North-Britain, and major general Huſke 
to command under him, the troops that were'to 
| of Edinburgh 


5 


marched thither with ſo much expedition, and vhat- 


ever vas requiſſte for their uſe, or cquld contribute to 


facilitate Meir motions, was ſo readily ſupplied to 
them on their gut, that by the tenth it was judged 
expedient tc 
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the relief of Stirling caſtle ; not that this fortreſs; 
which from its ſituation is of ſome importance, was 
in any danger, for in truth, the rebels were but 


bungling engineers, but becauſe it would have given 


ſome reputation to their arms, in caſe they had con- 
tinued this ſiege for any time without interruption. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, the field artillery or- 
dered out, and all the neceſſary precautions taken, 
it was reſolved to begin the operations by detach- 
ing part of the forces under major general Hulke, to 
diſlodge the earl of Kilmarnock from Falkirk, 
where he lay with moſt of the cavalry belonging to 
the rebel army. On the thirteenth, accordingly, 
the forces appointed for this ſervice began to move 
towards Linlithgow, which they entered in the e- 
vening at the very inſtant the earl of Kilmarnock 
was marching in on the ſide next Falkirk with ſome 
of his people; but having early intelligence of the 
general's purpoſe and nearneſs, he retired with ſome 
precipitation. After general Huſke had taken poſt 
at Linlithgow, lord Kilmarnock thought proper to 
decamp the next day from Falkirk, and to retire 


to the main body of the rebel army before Stirling. 
eneral Huſke, with the forces. 


On the ſixteenth, 
under his command, and the remains of Gardener's 
and Hamilton's dragoons, took poſſeſſion of Fal- 
kirk, and were followed thither ſoon after by gene- 
ral Hawley, and the reſt of the army. Lieutenant 
general Hawley having conſidered the ſituation of 
affairs, and the ſeveral accounts he had received, 
reſolved to defer the attacking the rebels until the 
next day, as well in regard to the foulneſs of the 
weather, as becauſe he was deſirous of obtaining 


ſuch intelligence as might enable him to make the 


moſt advantageous diſpoſitions for aCting againſt 
them with his artillery and men. _ 

A few dragoons that had been ſent to recon- 
noitre, returned about noon with intelligence, that 
the rebels were actually in motion, in order to at- 
tack the king's forces, and by one they were ſeen in 
two columns, about two miles diſtance, endeavour- 
ing to gain ſome riſing grounds near the moor of 
Falkirk. Upon this the king's forces got under 
arms, and formed as ſoon as the ſmall time they had 
would allow, and immediately marched to gain the 
ground which the rebels were endeavouring to 
reach on the left of their camp. This, though the 
ground was above a mile diſtant, they performed, 


but were ſcarce in poſſeſſion of it, before the enemy 


came down in order of battle, ee the 
king's forces in ſuch a manner, that the left of one 
army was oppoſite the center of the other. The 
king's army heing once formed, advanced in good 
order, the dragoons on the left, and the foot in two 
lines. As ſoon as they came within a hundred yards 
of the enemy, the dragoons were ordered to fall on 
{word in hand, and the two lines of infantry to ad- 
vance. They began to move in purſuance of theſe 
direQions, but before they could put them in exe- 
cution, the rebels made a very ſmart fire, which 
threw the dragoons into ſome diſorder, and they the 
foot, who made only one irregular fire, Barrel's and 
Ligonier's battalions only excepted, who were pre- 
{ently rallied by brigadier Cholmondeley, attacked 
afterwards by the. rebels, whom they repulſed, and 
at length drove them fairly out of the field, In the 
mean time, major general Huſke, with wonderful 

rudence and preſence of mind, drew together and 
ormed a body of foot in the rear of theſe two regi- 
ments, which the rebels ſeeing, did not venture to 
renew the attack. General Mordaunt taking ad- 
vantage of this . rallied and formed the reſt 
of the troops, and the officers, who. in general be- 
haved well, aſſiſted in ſo doin 


But ſeveral unforeſeen bow indeed inevitable | 


accidents contributed greatly to, or rather, might 
bo ſaid to have been the ſole occaſion of the re- 
bels gaining this great advantage; in the , firſt 


place, there was ſyme difficulty and gonſuſion in 
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forming the king's troops, which wa TE 
another 9 995 oth Some 5 9 ab 
lions fired without orders, which occaſioned 810 
confuſion among the dragoons. But the 5 rr 
fortune of all was, that juſt as the a hog mil. 
move, there came on a violent ſtorm of vin 5 
rain, which hindered the men from ſeein b N 
thera; and many of their firelocks were ſo ee 
it is thought ſcarce a fifth part of them wer e 
uſe; add to this, that they had no uſe at all cf 0, 
artillery, for the weather having been for two d a 
very wet, and there being a ſteep hill to climh 855 
could not get up time enough to do any ſervie 0 
the action; and the commander of the train . 
quitted it, moſt of the people who belonged to 0 
horſes, rode away with them; ſo chat when th. 
troops retired to their camp, they found it extrem 4 
ly hard to carry off their cannon. This difficulty. 
however, very plainly proves that they were Wh 
maſters of the field; for the grenadiers of” Barret! 
regiment brought off one piece of cannon, ang by 
horſes that were picked up at the town of Falkirk, 
drew away three more, which ſhews they had ie 
enough, and were not at all moleſted by the rebels, 
ſo far from it that it was once reſolved to remain in 
the camp, and brigadier Mordaunt had orders 10 
take poſt there; but the rain was ſo heavy, the 
tents ſo exceſſively wet, and ſo much of the am. 
munition ſpoiled, that it was judged altogether inc 
expedient to expoſe the men to the inclemency of. 
the 8 ugg therefore it was at laſt determined 
to march them back to Linlithgow, chieſly. 
ſake of ſhelter. | 1 5 19 3 
On the 18th in the afternoon the rebels returned 
to Stirling, and as it was viſible that lieutenant ge- 
neral Hawley's deſign of relieving that fortreſs was 
diſappointed, they had a mind to try what effet, 
another ſummons would have; but general Blake. 
ney was ſtill in the ſame tone, and contented himſelk. 
with repeating what he had before told them, that 
he had always been looked upon as a man of ho. 
nour, which character he would ſupport tohis death, 
When the king's army returned to Edinburgh, 
a very ſtrict enquiry was made into the loſs ſuſtain- 
ed by the late action, which appeared to be, officers 
exceped, very ſmall. What was moſt regretted was 
the death of Sir Robert Monroe, bart. 'colonel of a 
regiment of foot, who died of his wounds in the 
hands of the rebels; and his brother, Dr. Monroe, 
an eminent man in his profeſſion, and who, through 
fraternal affection, attended him to the field. 
There was no account of the killed and wounded 
publiſhed by authority, probably becauſe it was 
found difficult to collett ſuch an account, as many 
of the ſoldiers who were ſuppoſed either to have 
been flain or taken priſoners, came dropping in 
afterwards for ſeveral days. The oflicers, in ge- 


| neral, diſtinguiſhed themſelyes extremely, and ſome 


very particularly, ſuch as brigadier general Chol- 
mondeley, who was dangeroufly wounded, and con- 


| tratted a palſey, from the cold he caught in the 


field. Mayor general Huſke, by his great vigilance 
and preſence. of mind ſhewn on this occaſion, ac- 
quired the higheſt reputation ; and brigadier Mor- 
daunt was allowed to have done all that could be 


| expetted from the moſt knowing and aQtive officer; 


ö 
| 


nay, even in the battalions where the men did not 


| behave ſo well as might have been expetted, their 
officers ſhewed themſelves to great advantage, and 


| 


gave h examples of intrepidity, though they 
were but ill copied. It happened very luckily, 
| that as this ation proved fatal to ſo many officers, 


it proved as fortunate to a great many others; for 
the rebels having ſent moſt of the officers that were 
taken priſoners at Preſton Pans to Glames, Couper, 


and Liſlie, when they were drawing together their 
| forces about Stirling, the loyal inhabitants of Dun- 
dee, and other places, formed a deſign of reſcuing 
them, and conducting them back to Edinburgh 
1 | whic 
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"ich they executed with great ſpirit and diligence, 
15 arrived at that city on the nineteenth, the 
an 


next day after the army returned thither from | 
ye | * | | 


i Link 805 ol this battle having reached London, 
i was deemed neceſſary to provide for the immedi. 


ate extindtion of ſo dangerous a flame, by ſending 


"der the army in Scotland more formidable than 
I fe. but to increaſe its ſtrength to ſuch a degree, 
an” free the nation from any apprehenſions of its 

ſequences, in caſe the enemy ſhould grow more 
aur th or the French and Spaniards perſiſt in 
pe? deſign of - attempting an invaſion for their 
ſupport in any part of his majeſty's dominions. It 
vas with this view, that a reſolution was taken of 


embarking the Heſſian troops in Britiſh pay, then | 


in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, for Scotland; 
and jt was alſo thought convenient, that to reſtore 
the ſpirit of the ſoldiers, to oe ins all animoſi- 
lies, and encourage the well-affefted in North- 
Britain, his royal highneſs the duke ſhould imme- 
diately go down thither. On the thirtieth, in the 
| morning, to the great ſurprize and joy of the army, 
his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland arrived 
it Edinburgh, after a journey amazingly expedi- 
ious, conſidering the rigour of the ſeaſon. He 
vas received with all the teſtimonies of loyalty and 


looking upon his-preſence as a ſure omen of viftory, 
and all ranks and degrees of people being delighted 
at beholding a prince with whoſe reputation they 
were ſo well acquainted, and from whom they had 

jult reaſon to expect being reſtored to the peaceable 
| poſſeſſion of thoſe bleſſings, which, under the mild 


the breaking out of this rebellion, conſtantly en- 
joyed. The ſight of the duke baniſhed all remem- 
| brance of the late untoward accident; and the 
troops ſhewed uncommon ardour to be led, bad as 
| the weather was, again into the fiele. 


| ed the forces, and marched them in two columns, 
conſiſting of fourteen battalions, the Argyleſhire 
nen, together with Cobham's and Mark Ker's 
= dragoons, in puriuit of the rebels. The next 
= noring his royal highneſs made the neceſſary diſ- 
= potions for proſecuting his march, at which time 
ail the officers and ſoldiers expreſſed the greateſt 
eagerneſs and alacrity imaginable. The march was 


hardly begun, before advice was brought that the 
rebels, inſtead of Preparing: for an engagement, 


were actually repaſſing the Forth with all the dili- 
gence 1maginable;z and what gave credit to this, 


vas their adyanced guards retiring every where with | 
the utmoſt precipitation. This news was ſoon after 
put out of diſpute, by the noiſe they heard of two 


great reports like the blowing up of magazines; 


upon which brigadier Mordaunt was detached with 
the Argyleſhire men and the dragoons to harraſs the | 
rebels in their retreat. The brigadier, with the 


| troops under his command, arrived at Stirling late 
that evening, where they found the rebels had 
abandoned their camp, with all their artillery, and 


and ball in the church of St. Ninian, and that with 
lo little care or diſcretion, that ſeveral of the 
ome people were buried in the ruins. T hey 
likewiſe left behind them all the wounded men they 
ad made priſoners in the late action, and about 


twenty of their own ſick men; but it was ſo late 


When the king's forces arrived, that a continuance 


of the-purſuit was judged needleſs. 


is royal. highneſs having entered · Stirling on 


the ſecond of February, about one in the afternoon, 
3 che compliments of general Blakeney, and 
| Te officers of his garrifon, on that memorable oc- 


"alon; and at the ſame time, his royal higbneſs || 


va pleaſed to teſlify his entire ſatisfa&tion, with re- 


In the mean time, 


allellion that could poſſibly be expreſſed, che army | 


government of the king his father, they had, till 


On the ſucceeding day his royal highneſs review-' 


had blown up a great magazine th ey had of powder 


o 
— * 3 * — I 


ſpebt to the gallant defence the general had made, . 
by which a place of ſo much importance had been 
preſerved, and the deſigns of the enemy defeated. 


e, the rebels were occupied in 
making all the diſpatch. in their power, that the 
might be entirely out of reach before Stirling 
bridge could be repaired for the aſſage of the 
army. Part of them took the road by Tay bridge, 
towards the hills, the reſt conſiſting of lord Lewis 
Gordon's men, the remains of the French ; thoſe 
| commanded by lord Ogilvie, and the few horſe they 
had, got into Perth the very night that brigadier 
Mordaunt arrived at Stirling ; and though they had 
taken a great deal of pains in throwing up ſeveral 
works for the ſecurity of that place, yet they began 
to abandon it, and to continue their march north. 
wards the next morning; lord John Drummond, 
with the remains of the Scotch and Iriſh that came 
from France, made the beſt of their way towards 
Montroſe, and on the third of February the town 
of Perth was totally evacuated, They left behind 
them there thirteen pieces of iron cannon, eight 
and twelve pounders, nailed up, and threw a vaſt 
quantity of ammunition into the river, together 
with fourteen ſwivel guns that had been taken out 
of the Hazard ſloop; and ſet at liberty the ſailors 
that had been confined there from the time that 
veſſel was taken; but they thought fit to carry 
captain Hill, who commanded her, along ws 
them, and ſome few other priſoners of the better 
kind. | Pet : | 
On fix in the morning of the fourth, the bridge 
of Stirling was repaired, ſo that the army paſſed 
over it, and the advanced guard, conſiſting of the 
' Argyleſhire highlanders and the dragoons, marched 
that night as far as Crief; but the foot were can- 
toned in and about Dumblain, where the duke took. 


up his quarters that evening, and the next day the 


advanced guards took poſſeſſion of Perth. Scarce 
any hiſtory can ſhew a more illuſtrious inſtance of 
the: effetts of a general's reputation than this before 
us, ſince in the ſpace of a ſingle week, his royal 
highneſs quitted the court of the king his father, 
put himſelf at the head of the forces in Scotland, 

and ſaw, the enemy flying with precipitation before 


„ 


him. To endeavour to heighten this event by any 


4 * 


ſtrains of compliment or panegyric, would be to 
obſcure it; the bare recital of the matter of fact is 
the greateſt praiſe that can be given. 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
gave orders for the army to march by different 
roads (but in ſuch bodies as prevented all danger 

of ſurprize) to Aberdeen, where he propoſed to fix 
his head- quarters, to raiſe magazines, and to re- 


ceive ſuch ſuccours and ſupplies as from time to 


time might be requiſite by ſea from the ſouth... As 
the Heſſian troops were now in Scotland, his royal 
| highneſs took care to diſpoſe: of them and ſome 
other bodies of Engliſh troops at Perth, Dunkeld, 
the caſtle: of Blair, caſtle of | Menzies, and other 
places, by which he effettually ſecured the paſſage 
into the lowlands, and put it out of the power of 
the rebels to return that way into the ſouth. Ge- 
neral Campbell, with the Argyleſhire men, under- 
took the ſecurity of Fort William, a place at that 
time of infinite importance, as it ſecured another 
paſſage through the Weſt of Scotland, by which the 
rebels might again have made their way into 
England. Theſe precautions taken, his royal high- 
neſs ſet out in-perſon for Aberdeen, where he ar- 
rived on the twenty- eighth of February. The fne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions having been made for continuing 
the operations of the war, it was Judged expedient 
to make ſome examples of ſuch. as had miſbehaved, 
for the better-ſupport of diſcipline, at a time when 
it was ſa neceſſary for the ſecurity and reputation of 
the army; a court-martial was accordingly held at 


Montroſe, by which an officer in the artillery, who 
had deſerted che train in the aktion at Falkirk, was 
„„ 5 condemned 


The earl 5 
pol about fifteen hundred men, moſt of them haſtily | 
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Nl to have his ſword broke over his head 


by the provoſt, his ſaſh thrown on the ground, and 
himſelf turned out of the army, which was exe- 
cuted accordingly at the head of the 3 A 
lieutenant of Fleming's regiment was broke for diſ- 
ary er ders forſeiting his word, and prevari- 
catin 

deving the houſe of Mr. Oliphant of Gaſk, at that 
time with the rebels, fo little colour there was for 
the reports ſpread that 3 was connived 
at, if not allowed; though nothing could be more 
incompatible with the difcipline of a regular army, 


as well as the conſtitution of the country, in de- 


Fence of which that army was employed. EY 
The firſt care of the rebels, in proſecuting their 
deſigns, was to become maſters of Inverneſs, a 
town of pretty conſiderable trade on the eaſt fide 
of the highlands, with a good port, 
fortreſs, ſometimes called the caſtle of Inverneſs, 
but more properly Fort rho > 
of Loudon was then there, with a body 


raiſed for the ſervice of government, with whom, 
upon the approach of the rebels to within a very 
ſmall diſtance of the place, he marched out in order 
to act offenſively ; but finding that impracticable, 
and that the enemy were much ſtronger than he 
expetted, he judged it proper to retreat, which he 
did on the twenticth of February without the loſs 
of a man, leaving two independent companies un- 
der the command of major Grant in Fort George, 
with orders to defend it to the laſt extremity. But 
it ſeems theſe orders were but indiffcrently obeyed, 
for the place was ſoon after ſurrendered to the re- 
bels; upon which the Chevalier removed his quar- 
ters thither, having with him about four thouſand 
men. They next attacked Fort Auguſtus, a very 
ſmall place, and only important by its fituation 
between Inverneſs and Fort William, in which 
there was a very ſmall garrifon of no more than 
three companies of Guiſe's regiment, under the 
command of major Wentworth; ſo that it was 
ſpeedily reduced, and as ſpeedily demoliſhed, which 
was the fame fate that fort George had met with. 
As they were till incommoded e neighbour- 

hood of the earl of Loudon, who tay at their back, 
with only the Frith of Murray between them, the 
duke of Perth, the carl of Cromarty, and fome of 
the reſt of their ohief commandera, refolved to at- 
tempt dhe ſurpriſing that earl by the help of boats, 
Which they drew tegether on 
ter and taking the advantage of a fog, executed 
their ſcheme lo effectually, that falling upon the 
king's forces under the earl's command unexpe dt- 


edly, they cut off ſome, made a few officers pri- 


foners, and obliged lord Loudon toretire with the 


reſt out of Sutherland. But though theſe little 


advantages ſerved to make a noiſe, and to keep 
up the ſpirits of their party, yet they did them 
title real ſervice; and their money beginning 10 
run ſhort, and b both at home and abroad 
failing their expectations, altercations naturally 
took place. . 


Intelligence being received on the ſixteenth of 


March, that Roy 'Steuart, with about one thouſand 
foot, and ixty huſſars, were at Strathbogie, his roy- 


al highneſs ordered major-general Bland to drive | 


them from thence, and at the fame time ordered 
brigadier=general Mordaunt, with four: battalions, 
and as muny pieces of 'cannon, to march and ſup- 
ort the maſorogeneral, if there ſhould be occaſion. 
the ſeventeenth; the major- general advanced to 
Straihbogie, and was almoſt within fight of the 
place, 'before the rebels had any notice of his ap- 


proach i Vhich alarmed them to ſuchia degree, that 


ey qultteditheir poſt, and vetired with greut pre- 
_ elpitation.#owardy Keith; and though the evening 

was wet and hazy, yet the volunteers under the 
We Aan „ 65 Fr, T1 3:10, FD 
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efore the court-martial, in relation to plun- 


and a ſmall | 
to defend it. | 


ir ſide of the wa- 
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marquis of Granby, colonel Conwa 


| dark. But this ſucceſs was attended wit 


| trary to his direQions, ventured to 


| church-yard, and after an obſtinate 


all his forces in the neighbourhood of 


Halden, continued the purſuit till fe 
h ſome 1; 

tle check: for general' Bland hay; ame lit. 
captain of bleblandate-with: Kent 1 Ae a 
and thirty of Kingſton's horſe, with order, men, 
that place, and then rejoin the army, they 00 
that night, which gave the rebels . 
of ſurpriſing them; for returning from Foch "wn 
whither they had retired, they ſurrounded ky ns, 
lage of Keith in the night, entered it at both e wg 
attacked the Campbells who were quartered 10 
r 

moſt of them to pieces; but the eee - 
manded Kingſton's horſe, retired with ſome of th 
under his command : which accident made "= 
troops more careful, ſo that nothing of that 1 N 
happened for the future. Indeed, the. diſpoſit 
his royal highneſs immediately made, put all hs 
tempts of that ſort out of the enemy's power he 
royal army being divided into three cantonmen; 
in the following manner, viz. the whole firſt line 
conſiſting of ſix battalions, the duke of Kingſton, 


| horſe, and Cobham's dragoons, lay at Strathbogie 


within twelve miles of che Spey, under th 
mand of the earl of Albemarle, and een dere 


Bland. The reſerve, conſiſting of three battalion, 


and four pieces of cannon, under the command of 
brigadier-general Mordaunt, were at Old Mel. 


drum, half way between Strathbogie and Aber- 


deen; and the whole ſecond line remained at 


Aberdeen, conſiſting of the ſix remaining batta. 
lions, and lord Mark Ker's regiment of dragoong, 


As the rebels were well apprized of the great im. 


portance of Fort William, the taking of which 


would have made them maſters of the whole extent 
of country from caſt to weſt, and from ſea to ſe; 
and would beſides have opened them a paſſage into 
Argyleſhire and the weſt of Scotland, reſolved to 
leave nothing unattempted that might contribute 
to the reduction of this fortreſs; and therefore 


ordered brigadier —— with a large body of 
| oft 


their beſt men, mo heir engineers, and as good 


a train as they could furniſh, that way in the be- 


ginning of March; and on the ſecond or third of 
that month, about one thouſand men arrived at 
Glenavis, which is within two miles of Fort Wil. 


liam, and about this time they took a boat be- 


longing to the Baltimore ſtoop, which was employ- 
ed in the ſervice of the garriſon, But captain Aſkev 
of the Serpent floop, detaching his own boat with 


another belonging to the Baltimore, and a third 


belonging to the (garriſon of Fort William, wich 
about ſeventy men in them, forced the rebels from 
the Narrows of Carron where they were poſted, 
and made themſelves maſters of all their boats. 
This was on the fourth of March, and was a very 
effettual and well-timed ſervice : but notwithſtand- 
ing chis check, the rebels perſiſted in their deſign 
of attacking this fortreſs, and with very great la. 


| bour and difficulty brought up their artillery, and 


made the neceſſary diſpolitions that were required. 

The rebels ſuddenly raiſed their ſiege on tht 
third of April, deſerted their batteries, and with 
great precipitation marched for Inverneſs ; upon 
which captain Scot detached a party of the gart 
ſon, and eight pieces of cannon and ſeven mot— 
tars, which the enemy had left behind them, were 


ſecured; | 


The accaſion of this ſudden and haſty retreat of 


the rebels from before this fortreſs, was the necelit) 


the young Pretender was under of drawing togeth® 
Inverneh, 
upon the approach of the king's army. But before 
ve come to treat of the meaſures taken by then 


aſter this junction, it is requiſite chat we ſhould 
| give ſome Account of another misfortune hic 


hefel 
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; which they hoped, notwithſtanding 
of ſo many ſmall veſſels that had 
deen ſent them, would ſoon arrive on board the 
Hazard ſloop, to which they had given the name 
of the Prince Charles ſnow, and which they had 
-elligence was at ſea with a conſiderable quantity 
i old on board, and a good, number of expe- 
Tes officers and engineers, who were very much 
anted- On the twenty-fifth of March, this long- 
looked- for veſſel arrived in Tongue bay, into which 
the was followed by his majeſty's ſhip the Sheerneſs, 
- commanded by captain Obrien, who immediately 
attacked her. In the engagement, the Hazard 
loop had a great many men killed, and many more 


om France 
che miſcarriage 


fight, ſhe ran aſhore on the ſhallows where the 
cheernels could not follow her, and there ſhe 
handed her men and money. The place on which 
ſhe ran on ſhore (after being chaſed fifty-ſix 
leagues) was in the lord Rea's country; and it 
happened, there was then at his Jordſhip's houſe 
his fon captain Mackay, Sir Henry Monro, lord 
Charles Gordon, captain Macleod, and about eighty 
men of lord Loudon's regiment, that had retired 
thither when the rebels attacked them by boats, as 
has been before related. Theſe gentlemen having 
animated the ſoldiers to attack, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority of numbers, thoſe who landed from the 
Prince Charles ſnow, obtained, after a ſhort diſpute, 
a complete victory, only three or four being killed 
on the ſide of the rehels, and with litrle or no loſs 
on their fide. Beſides five cheſts of money, and a 
conſiderable quantity of arms, they took a hundred 
and-fifty-fix officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors priſoners, 
with whom they embarked on board the Sheerneſs 
man of war, and failed directly for Aberdeen, toge- 
mer with another prize captain Obrien had taken 
in the Orkneys. The money, befides one cheſt 
that was miſſing, and what had been taken out of 
another that was broke, amounted to twelve thous 
ſand and five Hundred guineas; and there were forty 
experienced officers, who had been long either in 
ty French or the Spaniſh ſervice, amongſt the pri- 
oners, | | 

At the ſame time that the rebels employed ſo 
conſiderable a part of their forces in attacking Fort 
William, they ſent another body under the com- 
mand of lord George Murray, to make a like at- 
tempt upon the caſtle of Blair, the principal ſeat of 
his grace the duke of Athol, but a place of no 
great force, and in which there was only a ſmall 
garriſon under the command of Sir Andrew Agnew; 
Vhich fiege, or rather blockade, they raiſed with 
the ſame hurry and precipitation on the approach 
of the carl of Crawford, as they did that of Fort 

Illiam, upon the very ſame day, and from the 
ime motives; ſo that we have run through all 
incir operations in as clear and as ſuccin& a manner 
4 poſſible, and have ſhewn, how all their ſeveral 

les were drawn off in order to join the young 
hevalier, and to enable him to make a ſtand at In- 
5 5 We ſhall now therefore return to the 
ws 1 forces under the command of his royal 

'ghneſs the duke, which we left properly diſpoſed 
tO march as ſoon as the ſeaſon and roads would 
permit, in order by one general and deciſive action 
to terminate this unnatural rebellion. 

About the beginning of April the troops, notwith- 
Wen the ſeverity of the winter and the fatigues 
8 = endured by making a double campaign, 
der 10, ell refreſhed, and in ſuch excelfent or- 

that they were every way fit for fervice; 'and 


o far fri | j alt 
hong apprehending any thing from the impe- 


wounded ; ſo that not being able to maintain the 


|.” — 


| unleſs it were that their officers, bein 


be well enough able to deal with them. 


which followed the next day. 
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deſel them, which was no leſs fatal in its conſe- g tuoſity of the highlanders, or the advantage they 
"ences than the diſappointment of their deſign [| had in lying behind a very deep and rapid river, 
q inſt Fort William. We have already obſerved, that they ſhewed the greateſt eagerneſs to enter upon 
15 they were in great diſtreſs for money and other action; which though his highneſs encouraged, 
"eceſſaries, and waited impatiently for a ſupply || and took every meaſure poſſible ; 


K ev for keeping up this 
ardour in his army, yet he acted with great delibe- 

ration, and did not move till the weather was ſettled, 
and there was no danger that the cavalry ſhould 
ſuffer for want of forage. At length they moved 
on the eighth from Aberdeen, and encamped on 
the eleventh at Cullen, where lord Albemarle joined 
them, and the whole army was afſembled; and 
next day marched to the Spey, and paſſed it with 
no other loſs than of ohe dragoon and four women; 
who were all drowned through hurry and indiſcre. 
tion. Major-general Huſke was detached in the 
morning with fifteen companies of grenadiers, the, 


highlanders, and all the cavalry, and two pieces 
| of cannon, and his royal highneſs went with them 


himſelf. On their firſt appearance the rebels re- 
tired from the fide of the Spey towards Elgin ; 
whercupon the duke of Kingſton's horſe imie- 
diately forded over, ſuſtained by the grenadiers 
and highlanders, but the rebels were all got out of 
their reach before they could paſs. The foot waded 
over as faſt as they arrived; and though the water 
came up to theit middles, they went on with great 
cheerfulneſs. The rebels appeared to be between 
two and three thouſand ; but they did not make 
any oppoſition, either while the King's troops were 
paſſing, or when part of them had paſſed and were 
on the other ſide the Spey; for which conduct of 
theirs it ſeems very difficult to aſſign any reaſon, 

ſenſible that 
the artillery of the king's troops would ſecure theit 
paſſage, they were unwilling to run the riſk of dif. 
piriting their men by an - unſucceſsful attempt of 
that kind; and therefore choſe not to diſpute the 
paſſage of the Spey, but to deceive their men into 
an opinion that when they had paſſed they ſhould 


* 


His majeſty's army marched on to Elgin and For- 


| res, and from thence to Nairn, where they halted on 


the fifteenth, and where the rebels thought to have 
ſurprized them; but the vigilance and ſtrict diſei- 
pline his royal highneſs maintained, abſolutely diſap- 
pointed them; notwithſtanding which they ſet fire 
to and deſtroyed Fort Auguſtus, called in all theit 
parties, and prepared for a general engagement, 
We have had ſeveral _ 
accounts of this great and deciſive action; but the 
cleareſt and moſt diſtin, as well as the moſt au- 
thentic, is that diſpatched by his royal highneſs, 
dated from Inverneſs, April the eighteenth, and 
which we think the moſt ſatis factory togivethereader, 

« We gave our men a day's halt at Nairn, and 
on the ſixteenth marched between four and five, in 
four columns. The three lines of foot (reckoning 
the reſerve for one) were Þbfoken into three from 
the right, which made three columns equal, and 
each of five battalions, The artillery and baggage 
followed the firſt column on the right, and the 


cavalry made the fourth column on the left. 


After we had marched about eight miles, our 
advanced guards, compoſed of about forty of 
Kingſton's and the highlanders, led on by the 
quartermaſter-general, perceived the rebels at ſome 
diſtance making a motion towards us on the left, 
upon which we immediately formed; but finding 
the rebels ſtill were a good way from us, and that 
the whole body did not come forward, we put our- 
ſelves again upon our march in our former poſture, 
and continued it to within a mile of them, where 
we again formed in the fame order as before. 
After reconnoitring their fituation, we found them 
poſted behind ſome old walls and huts in a line 


| with' Culloden houſe. As we thought our right 
| entirely ſecure, general Hawley and general 


Bland 


70 vent 


to them. 
diately ordered Kingſton's horſe from the reſerve, 


; 
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guard the baggage. 

« When we advanced within five hundred yards of 
the rebels, we found the moraſs upon our right was 
ended, which left our right flank quite uncovered 
His royal highneſs thereupon imme- 


and a little ſquadron of about ſixty. of Cobham's, 
which had been patroling to cover our flank, and 
Pultney's regiment was ordered from the reſerve to 
the right of the royals. | 

« We ſpent about half an hour after that, trying 
which ſhould gain the flank of the other; and his 


royal highneſs having ſent lord Bury forward within 


one hundred yards of the rebels, to reconnoitre 
ſome what that appeared like a battery to us, they 
thereupon began firing their cannon, which was 
extremely ill ſerved and ill pointed. Our's imme- 
diately anſwered them, which began their confuſion, 


They then came running on in their wild manner; 


and upon the right, where his royal highneſs had 

laced himſelf, imagining the greateſt puſh would 
+ there, they came down three ; Kat times within 
a hundred yards of our men, firing their piſtols, 
and brandiſhing their ſwords. But the royals and 
Pultney's hardly took their firelocks from their 
ſhoulders; ſo that after thoſe faint attempts they 
made off, and the little ſquadron on our right were 
fent to purſuc them. Generat Hawley had, by the 
help of our highlanders, beat down two little ſtone 
1 and came in upon the right flank of their 
ine. 


% As their whole firſt line came down to attack | 


at once, their right ſomewhat outflanked Barrel's 


regiment, which was our left, and the greateſt part 


of the little loſs we ſuſtained was there, But Bligh's 


and Sempil's giving a fire upon thoſe who had out. 
flanked Barrel's, ſoon repulſed them; and Barrel's 


regiment, and the left of Munro's fairly beat them 
with their bayonets; there was ſcarce a ſoldier or 
officer of Barrel's, or in that part of Monro's which 
engaged, who did not kill one or two men each 
with their bayonets and ſpontoons. 

« 'The cavalry, which had charged from their 


right and left, met in the center, except two ſqua- 


drons of dragoons, which we miſſed, and they were 
gone in purſuit of the runaways. Lord Ancram 


Vas ordered to purſue with the horſe, as far as he 


could and did it with ſo good effect, that a 


very conſiderable number were killed in the pur- 


BIR a wet 14 4 | 

„ Ag we were on our. march to Inverneſs, and 

were nearly arrived there, major-general Bland ſent 

the annexed. papers, which he received from the 

French officers and ſoldiers, ſurrendering themſelves 
riſoners to his royal highneſs. Major-general 

Bland had alſo made great ſlaughter, and took about 


fifty French officers and ſoldiers priſoners, in his 


urſuit. By the beſt calculation that can be made, 


1t is thought. the rebels loſt two thouſand men upon 


the field of battle, and in the purſuit.” 
The liſts annexed to this account we have omit- 


tec, as well for the ſake of keeping within bounds, - 


as becauſe they could not be very exact at that 
time, but were afterwards much enlarged, All 
the French officers on the ſeventcenth ſigned a 
writing, acknowledging themſelves priſoners of 
war to his Britannick majeſty, and promiſing ſo to 


remain upon their parole of honour, Amongſt 


which were brigadier Stapleton, the marquis de 
Guilles, whom the highlanders- called the French 


; 5 Rs 


* 


FA 


reported to be killed, was taken ſoon afte 


| 
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went to the left with the two regiments of dragoons, jj. ambaſſador, lord Lewis Drummond. Toy 
to endeavour to fall upon the right flank of the || fifty more. The loſs. on the ſide of vs ou 
rebels, and Kingſton's horſe were ordered to the |} army was very inconſiderable; the only perſ 'ng's 
reſerve. The ten pieces of cannon were diſpoſed || note killed were lord Robert Kerr, ca iy of 
two in each of the intervals of the firſt line, and all || Barrel's regiment, captain Groſſet of 5 in 
our highlanders (except about one hundred and || tain John Campbell of Loudon's, ang - * 
forty, which were upon the left with general Haw- || Colin Campbell of the militia; beſides thats, 
ley, and who behaved extremely well) were left to || private men killed, and two hundred and iy 


wounded. 0 Bhy 

The lift of all the perſons taken in this f 
nal victory, were two. hundred and twenty. : 
French, and three hundred and twenty-ſix 555 i 
all their artillery and ammunition, with other mil 
tary ſtores, and twelve colours, likewiſe fell 5 
the hands of the victors. The earl of Kilmarnock 
was taken in the action; lord Balmerino, at fit 
four ladies that had been very active in the neben 
lion, were likewiſe ſeized at Inverneſs, viz, lade 
Ogilvie, lady Kinloch, lady Gordon, and lad 
Mackintoſh, Immediately after the battle, briey 
dier Mordaunt was detached with the volunteers tg 
the number of nine hundred into the Frazer; 
country, in order to reduce all who ſhould be foung 
in arms there; and with the like view other detach. 
ments were made into other diſaffected parts of the 
country, which put it entirely out of the power of 
the rebels to aſſemble afterwards in any body ca. 
pable of diſturbing the peace of the country, being 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſeparating into ſmall 
parties, in order to. ſhift the better for themſelves, 
About the ſame time that the whole forces of the 
rebels were thus vanquiſhed at the battle of Cul- 
loden, the earl of Cromartie, his eldeſt ſon, a great 
many officers of diſtinction, and about one hundred 
and fifty private men, were ſurprized in the north, 
by a very ſmall party of his majeſty's loyal ſubjects, 
who ſent them priſoners. on board his majeſty's 
ſloop the Hound, captain Dove, from Sutherland 
to Inverneſs, where they arrived about the time his 
royal highneſs made his ſecond diſpatch. 

In this manner the flame of rebellion, which aſter 


being ſmothered for a time in Scotland, broke out 


at laſt with ſuch force as to ſpread itſelf into Eng. 
land, and not without reaſon alarmed the inhabi. 
tants of this metropolis, was in a ſhort ſpace totally 
extinguiſhed by him who gave the firſt check to its 
force; and who perhaps alone was capable of per- 
forming this ſervice to his country, his father, and 
his king. From his royal highneſs's courage 
which he diſplayed in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner, 
together with his prudence, and the exalted love he 
bore to his country, it ſeems that Providence particu- 
larly made uſe of him as its moſt proper inſtrument in 
performing this work. He it was who revived the 
ſpirits of the people by the magnanimity of his ow! 
behaviour. He, without ſeverity, reſtored diſcipline 
in the army. He prudently delayed at Aberdeen 


till the troops recovered their fatigue, and the 


ſeaſon opened a road to victory. He waited with 
patience, choſe with diſcretion, and moſt happih 


and gloriouſly improved that opportunity which 


blaſted the hopes of the rebels, and has ſecured to 
us the preſent poſſeſſion and future proſpect of tie 
wiſeſt and beſt-framed conſtitution Europe can 
boaſt. His royal highneſs continued in the north 
ſome time, to give proper orders for ſecuring the 
tranquillity of the country; having received the 
ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the clans and chieftains he 
at length returned to London, which he entete 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. As !9 75 
yanquiſhed adventurer, he eſcaped from the field o 
battle, forded the river Neſs, and with a few 3 
retired to Aird, where he held a conference vw 
ſome of his adherents; but finding his affairs delp*- 
rate, he deſired each of them to conſult his 0" 
ſafety; after which be aſſumed various diſguiſ 


1 the moun- 
wandering from place to place among the nin 
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nh and weſtern iſlands for four months, during 


ieh he underwent an amazing ſeries of dangers 
15 and miſeries: at laſt two ſhips, ſent on 
purpoſe from France to the coaſt, took him and 


| bout thirty of his followers on board, and in the 


"middle of Auguſt landed him at Reſcourt, near 
Morlaix in Britany. Addreſſes were now preſented 
from all quarters to his majeſty, felicitating him 
yoon the ſucceſs of his arms. The two houſes of 

lament having ſet the example: they alſo voted 


their thanks to his royal highneſs for his great and || on the ſecond of September, and the garriſon, con- 


eminent ſervices ; and the commons, ſoon after, 
ſertled twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum on 
him and his male iſſue. At the ſame time it was 


| ſolved by government, to make examples of ſome 
of thoſe who had involved their country in ſuch ca- 


Jamity and confuſion, the number, however, as few 
25 poſſible. An act was paſſed for attainting the 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie; and the lords 
Balmerino and Lovat were tried and found guilty. 
Cromartie was afterwards pardoned as to life, bur all 
his eſtates were confiſcated. On the eighteenth of 
Auguſt, Kilmarnock and Balmerino were executed 
on Tower-hill. The former died with marks of 


penitence and contrition ; but the latter viewed the | 


implements of death with the moſt careleſs air, and 
ſeemed to glory in his ſufferings. Lovat was not 
beheaded till the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. 
Courts were opened in different parts of the king- 
dom for the trial of the rebels of inferior rank, fifty 
of whom were condemned and executed, ſome were 
pardoned, and the greater number were tranſported 
to the plantations. In November following. Mr. 
Ratcliff, the titular earl of Derwentwater, who had 


been taken in a ſhip bound to Scotland, was ar- 


migned on a former fentence paſſed againſt him in 
the year 1716. He refuſed to acknowledge the 
authority of the court, and pleaded, that he was a 
ſubject of France, honoured with a commiſſion in 
the ſervice of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. The 


| identity of his perſon being proved, a rule was 


made for his cxecution; and. on the eighth day of 


December he ſuffered decapitation with great com- 
poſure and ſerenity, 7, i 


While England was engaged in cruſhing th 
rebellion at home, the French king and count Saxe 
took the field in the latter end of April, at the head 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand men, and ad- 
vanced towards the allies, who, to the number of 
forty-four thouſand, were intrenched behind the 


Demer, under the conduct of the Auſtrian general 


Bathianj, who.retired before them, and took poſt in 
the neighbourhood of Breda, the capital of Dutch 


Brabant, Saxe immedlately inveſted Antwerp, which 


in a few days ſurrendered. He then ſat down be- 
fore the ſtrong town of Mons in Hainault, with an 
irreſiſtible train of artillery, an immenſe quantity 


of bombs and warlike implements, and carried on 


is approaches with ſuch impetuoſity, that notwith- 
ga very vigorous defence, the garriſon was 
d to capitulate on the twenty-ſeventh of June, 
ing about twenty-eight: days after the place had 


been inveſted. St. Guillain and Charleroy met with 


e ſate of Mons and Antwerp; ſo that Lewis was 
lute maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, 


about the middle of July. 


command olf the confederate army at Terheyde, 
it bein reinforced by ſome of the Heſſian troops 


I 


deck, 


and: on the eighteenth of July 
nas advantageous ſituation, in ight of the French 


(hey temained till the cighth of Auguſt, when a 


and a reſn body of Atiſtrians under count Palſi, 
amountin 


g to eighty-ſeven thouſand men, includ- 
Dutch forces commanded. by prince Wal. 
Suppoſing the next ſtorm would fall upon 
amur, theſe generals marched towards that place, 


oſted their troops 


Ng the 


Y, which was encamped at Gemblours. Here 


detachment of the enemy, 


„„ 


commanded by count 
Lowendahl, took poſſeſſion of Huy; where they 
found a large magazine belonging to the confede- 


rates, whoſe communication with Maeſtricht was 


entirely cut off. This obliged prince Charles to 
abandon Namur to its own ſtrength, and quitting 


his advantageous pu he retired on the north ſide 


of the Maeſe. amur was immediately inveſted 
with thirty-five thouſand French, under the count 
de Clermont, who cauſed the trenches to be opened 


liſting of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians, defended them< 
ſelves with great reſolution ; but the ſiege was car- 
ried on with ſuch vigour, that on the twenty-third 
they were obliged to ſubmit, the town being re- 
duced. to a heap of ruins. Mean while the allied 


army lay encamped at Maeſtricht, where they were. 


Joined by Sir John Ligonier with ſome Britiſh and 
Bavarian battalions. Prince Charles now reſolved. 
to give the enemy battle; for which purpoſe he 


| paſſed the Maeſe on the thirteenth of September, 
| and advanced towards them, but he found marthal- 


Saxe who had been informed of his deſign, fo ad- 
vantageouſly poſted at Tongres, that he thought 
proper to march back to Maeſtricht. On the 


twenty-ſixth his rear was attacked in their retreat 
over the Jaar by the enemy, who were repulſed. 


But count Saxe being reinforced by the body of 
troops under Clermont, determined to bring the 
confederates to an engagement. On the thirtieth 


he paſſed the Jaar, while the allies, perceiving his ' 


intention, took poſſeſſion of the villages of Liers, 
Warem, and Roucoux, drew up their forces in 
order of battle, and made preparations for giving 
him a warm reception. The enemy on the frſt of 
Ottober advanced in three columns; and a terrible 
cannonading began about noon, which laſted till 


| two o'clock. Prince Waldeck, who commanded 
the left wing, was then attacked with great fury; 


and, after a brave defence, overpowered by-numbers. 


The villages were aſſaulted in columns, and as one 


brigade was repulſed another ſucceeded: ſo that the 
allies wete obliged to abandon thoſe poſts, and re- 
treat towards Maeſtricht, with the loſs of five thou. 


| ſand men, and thirty pieces of artillery. This ac- 


tion terminated the campaign in the Netherlands. 
The allies paſſing the Maeſe took up their winter- 
quarters in the duchies of Limburgh and Luxem- 


burgh: while the French cantoned their troops in 
| the places which they had newly conquered. In 


the month of July, this year, died Philip, king of 


| Spain, and Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark. The 


former was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand;. 
and the latter by his ſon Frederic V. who had mar- 


ried the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter to king 


George II. k 


There having been a powerful fleet fitted out at 
| Spithead, conſiſting of ſixteen large ſhips, and eight 


frigates, beſides bomb ketches, tranſports, and ſtore. 
ſhips, the miniſtry, unwilling: that this expenſive. 


| armament ſhould be wholly uſeleſs to the nation, 


diſpatched it under the command of admiral Leſ- 
tock to the coaſt of Britany, with orders for making 
himſelf maſter of Port I'Orient, which place was the 


' repoſitory of all the ſtores aud ſhips belonging to 


Il the French Eaſt India company. Six battalions, 
Prince Charles of. Lorrain now aſſumed the 


with a detachment of matroſſes and bombardiers. 


| were embarked in thirty tranſports, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general Sinclair. On the four- 
teenth of September, the whole ſailed from Ply- 
mouth and ſteered directly for the coaſt of Britany, 


which they made on the ſeventeenth ; but the en- 
terprize was rendered impracticable by delay. The 


ramparts were mounted with cannon from the ſhips 
| in the harbour; additional works were raiſed ; the, 
garriſon was reinforced with ſeveral bodies of re- 


ular troops, and great numbers were aſſembling 
rom different parts, ſo that the Britiſh forces were 
1 | „„ 
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in danger of being ſurrounded in an enemy's coun- 
try. However, they erected a ſmall battery againſt 
the town, which they ſet on fire in ſeveral places, 


Vith their bombs and red hot bullets, and repulſed: 


a detachment from the garriſon, which had made a 
fally to deſtroy their works. 
cannon produced no effect upon their fortifications 


they deſpaired of ſucceſs, and the ſeaſon of the year 


rendering it dangerous for the ſhips to continue on 
the coaſt, general Sinclair, after burying two pieces 
of iron cannon, retreated ta the fea fide, and em- 
barked with a very inconſide rable loſs. In the be- 


where they deſtroyed a Spaniſh man of war, took 


poſſeſſion of a fort on the peninſula, and reduced | 


the trifling iſlands of Hovat and Heydie, after which 
they returned to England. | 
November the eighteenth, the parliament nanny 
met, affectionate addreſſes were preſented by bot 
houſes; and when the commons came to conſider 
the ſupply, they voted four hundred and thirty-three 


thouſand pounds to the empreſs queen of Hungary, | 
and three hundred. thouſand to the king of Sar- 
dinia : they granted four hundred and ten thouſand | 


pounds for eighteen thouſand Hanoverians, and 
one hundred fixty one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeven pounds for fix thouſand Heſſians: they con- 
tinued the ſubſidies to the electors of Cologne, 
Mentz, and Bavaria; and gave five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds to enable his majeſty to carry on the 
war with advantage, So that the whole of the ſup- 
ply this year amounted to nine millions four hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand, two hundred and 
fifty-four pounds, This was raifed by a land-tax 
of four ſhillings in the pound, by transferable an- 
nuities, at an intereſt of four, and a premium of ten 
per cent. and by new duties on coaches and wheel 
carriages, on houſes and windows. | 
UC res, It was reſolved = 

+ 3+ 1747+ to aſſemble a powerful army in the Ne- 
therlands, His royal highneſs the duke of Cum. 


berland, had ſet out for Holland about the begin- 
ning of December, to concert with marſhal Ba. 


thiani the plan of operations for the enſuing cam. 
paign, in which he was to act as commander in 


chief of the confederate forces, In the latter end | 


of March he took the field, and fixed his head 
uarters at the _ of Filberg: the prince of 
aldeck, with the Dutch. troops, were poſted at 
Breda, and marſhal Bathiani near Venlo. 
allied army conſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, but through the inexcuſable negli- 
ence of the Dutch and Auftrians, they had neither 
forage nor proviſions, which obliged them, not- 
withſtanding their early appearance in the field to 
continue inactive for ſix weeks. About this time a 


_ treaty was ſigned between his Britannic majeſty and 


the empreſs. of Ruſſia, whereby, in conſideration of 
an annual ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, ſhe engaged to keep on foot, during the 
war, upon the frontiers of Livonia, a body of fifty 
thouſand foot, and forty or fifty gallies wpon the 
coaſt of that province, to act in ſuch a manner as 
his Britannic majeſty ſhould require in giving his 
allies aſſiſtance, 

The States General, fenſible of the danger to 
which their dilatory proceedings had expoſed them, 
were now willing to act vigaroufly, in concert with 
Great Britain, in proſecuting the war, but previous 
to their fully exerting themſelves, they infiſted upon 
the diſſolution of the fitting parliament of Great 
Britain, of which, from the various complexions it 
had worn, they had no very good opinion. In 
conſequence of this their 
ment was diffolved, and a new one immediately 
ſummoned. . | 

A deſign was formed by the confederates for re- 


But finding their | 
| May the French king arrived at Bruſſel 
| then determined to undertake the ſiege of 


4 tween that town and the-enemy. On th 
ginning of October the fleet ſailed to Quiberon bay, 


| ſeveral battalions of Britiſh infantry, 


| of the confederates, and they met with ſuch a warm 
reception from the Britiſh muſketry that they could 


the allied powers 


The | 


— . 


| covered by the grand army of the enemy, ang 0 


well fortified and garriſoned, that th 

the enterprize W J His N bnd 
then reſolved to take poſt between the Gres neſz 
Little Nethes, by which he covered Ber at and 
Zoom and Maeſtricht. About the latter end n. 


, and Saxe 


For this purpoſe he advanced cowards Lan 


and the confederates perceiving his intention, l. 
their army into motion likewiſe, to take poſt *% 
of July, the allies took poſſeſſion of inn 
and drew up in order of battle, with their ri 8 i 
Beilen, and their leſt extending to Wirle with x 
mile of Maeſtricht, having in the front of their 0 k 
wing, the village of Laffeldt, in which they poſes 

| The enemy hag 
taken poſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren immedi 
ately above the allies; and both armies cannonades 
each other till the evening. The next morning th 
enemy's infantry marched down the hill in one . 
lumn and attacked the village of Laffeldt, Which 
was defended with great obſtinacy. The aſſailants 
ſuffered terribly in their approach from the cannon 


9 — 


not ſtand it; but when theſe were broke and dif. 
perſed, freſh brigades ſucceeded with aftoniſhins 
perſeverance, The allies were driven out of 0 
village; yet being ſuſtained by three regiments, they 
meaſured back their ground, and repulſed the ene. 
my with great ſlaughter. - Saxe, however, continued 
uring in other battalions, and, the confederates 
eing thus overpowered by numbers, the French 
regained and maintained their footing in the village, 
aſter it had been three times loſt and carried. At 
noon, the duke of Cumberland ordered the whole 
left wing to advance againſt the enemy, whole in. 
fantry gave way ; prince Waldeck then led up the 
center; and marſhal Bathiani made a motion with 
the right towards Herdeeren, to annoy the flanks of 
the enemy. Victory now ſeemed ready to declare 
for the confederates, when the fortune of the day 
took a ſudden turn, occaſioned by the cowardly be- 
haviour of fome Dutch ſquadrons, who perceiving 
the infantry before them was hard prefled by the 
French, inſtead of ſupporting - them, turned their 
backs, and flying at full gallop, overthrew five bat- 
talions of infantry belonging to the confederates 
corps de reſerve. The enemy's cavalry taking 
| advantage of this confuſion ruſhed among the 
ſcattered: troops, whom they trampled under foot, 
and penetrated through and divided the lines of the 
combined army. His royal highneſs had endea- 
youred, but in vain, to rally the Dutch cavalry, and 
it was with difficulty he rejoined the left wing. In 


LA 


| Britiſh: regiments of dragoons and a few ſquadrons 


having in a manner oppoſed the whole French 


laratio the parlia- 


all. probability the defeat would have been total, 
had not Sir John Ligonier at the head of three 


of Imperial horſe, charged the whole line of the 
| French cavalry with ſuch intrepidity and ſucceſs 
that he put a ſtop to their career, and enabled the 
duke to effect an orderly retreat to Maeſtricht. Sit 
John himſelf was taken priſoner, but the regiments 
he commanded retired in excellent order, The 
allies did not ſuſtain much damage in the purſuit, 
and even brought off all their artillery, ſixteen 
pieces of cannon excepted. The loſs did not ex- 
ceed ſix thouſand men killed and taken: theſe were 
chiefly Engliſh, Heſſians and Hanoverians, they 


| army, the ſhare of the Dutch and Auſtrians in the 
engagement, as well as their loſs, being too inconſider- 
{able to be mentioned, The enemy purchaſed this 
victory with the loſs of upwards of ten thouſand of 
their beſt troops, a number of ſtandards, and ſeveral 


taking Antwerp; but this city. was fo effectually ||| pair of colours, with ſeven hundred priſoners taken, 


4 


among 
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hood 


« length detached count Lowendahl, wich thirty. | 
6x thouſand men to beſiege Bergen op- Zoom, the 
trongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, and hitherto 
Jeemed' impregnable. From the ſixteenth of July 
lo the fifteenth of September, the ſiege produced an 
unintermittin e 2 OE. 
ſperate ſallies were made, and mines ſprang with 
0 moſt tertible effects: che works began to be 
thatrered, the town was laid in aſhes, the trenches 
vere filled with the bodies of the flain; nothing was 
| {een but fire and ſmoak; nothing heard but one in. 
-eſſant roar of bombs and canon. The damage, 
however, fell chiefly on the beſiegers, who were 
fin in heaps, While the garriſon ſuffered very little, 
and could be occaſionally relieved or reinforced 
from the lines. But ſome inconſiderable breaches 
being made in one ravelin and two baſtions, Lowen- 
gabi reſolved to ſtorm them: theſe Cronſtrom 
thought invincible, and, on that ſuppoſition, pre- 
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abr poſſeſſtohs in North Ameren and the Ez 


ſumed that the enemy would not attempt an aſſault: 
but the French general having regulated his diſpo- 


affault, A prodigious quantity of bombs being 
| - caſt into the ravelin, the French troops threw | 


forced open a ſally-port, and entered the place 


tend themſelves along the curtins and form in 
order of battle, before the garriſon could be aſſem- 
bled, The reduction of this important fortreſs 
was followed by the ſurrender of all thoſe in the 
neighbourhood, by which means the victors became 


As ſoon as Lewis was informed of Lowendahl's 
ſucceſs, he promoted him to the rank of marſhal of , 
France, He likewiſe appointed count Saxe go- 


time both armies retired into winter quarters, when 
his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland embarked : 
for England, where, 
he arrived. Cr. 
This year an expenſive armament was fitted out 
by the French king, Lewis being reſolved to renew | 
his efforts againſt the Britiſh ſettlements in North 
America and the Eaſt Indies. 
ſquadrons were fitted out at Breſt: that deſtined to 
at in America was commanded by de la Jonquiere, 
and the other by M. de St. George. The Engliſh 
miniſtry being informed of theſe meaſures deter- 
mined to fruſtrate them, by intercepting both ſqua- 
trons, which were to fail at the ſame time, Vice 
admiral Anſon and rear admiral Warren were or- 
dered out with a powerful fleet to cruiſe off Cape 
Finiſterre. On the third of May they fell in with 


ſittons, about four o'clock in the morning, of the i} b | 
ſixteenth of September, the ſignal was given for the J then in the ſatitude of Belleiffe;he ſaw a great 'num= 


J ber of ſhips, which; proved to 


on the thirteenth of November, 


M6 


Accordingly two | 


|| queſt of, under convoy of fine 
themſelves into the foſſe, mounted the breaches, || beſides frigates eommanded by M. de FERtanduare. 
| As ſoon as the French commodore could diſtinctly 
almoſt without oppoſition ; for they had time to ex- make the Britiſh ſquadton, he orde! 
great ſhips and a frigate to proceed with the mer⸗ 
i chantmen, while he formed the line of battle and 
|| waited the attack. At eleven in the forenoon, ad- 
| mirat Hawke difplayed the ſignal to chact, and in 
about half an hour both flects engaged! Tüte battle 
maſters of the whole navigation of the Schelde. 


| Engliſh flag. Theſe two ſhips eſcapec 
'[4 and returned to Breſt in a very ſhdttered cbnditſon. 
vernor of the conquered Netherlands ; after which || The loſs of the enemy a mounted to eight hundred 
he returned in triumph to Verſailles; and in a little 
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the French ſquadrons, conſiſting of ſix large men of 
wr, the fame number of frigates, and four armed 
Yeſſels, which had been equipped by their Eaſt India 
company, having under their convoy thirty mer- 
chant ſhips cichly laden. The enemy's ſhips of 
var immediately drew up in line of battle, while 
the merchantmen under the protection of the fix fri. 


| 8tes, continued their courſe with all the fail they 


| could carry, The Britiſh fleet was by this time 
ormed, and the engagement began with great fury; 
the enemy was ſoon compelled to ftrike their 
12 The loſs on both ſides was nearly equal. 
mmediately after the battle three ſhips were diſ- 
m purſuit of the merchantmen, and their 

Fe nine fail of which were taken. Our fleet 


e n 
on board the French merchalt Mips, whi 8 
cofiveyed' to London in dig , Lege dae Le. : 
clamations' ef 'the populace! By this victory we. 
not oni put ia op to theldeſifhs'of Frahc'4 aint 
ot 
dies, but Wkewiſe' diſtreſſed them by havi a 
wards of four thouſand of their beſt 'Fiikors ſocked 
up in our priſons.' Soon after this tranſition ad 
mital Anſon wWas created à peer, and admirak Warz 
ren honoured with the order of the Bath. About 
the middle of June, commodore Fox, with fk ſhits 
of war, cruiſing off Cape Ortugal in Galicia fell in 
with ea fleet of homeward bound St. Domi 70 men, 
conſiſting of one hundred" and" ſeventy fail, under 
the convoy of four large ſhips of war, commanded 
by commodore de la Motte. On diſcovering the 
Britiſh ſquadron, La Motte abandoned his convoy, 
forty-ſix ſail of Which fell into gar hands, having 
on board ene thoufand four hundred and twenry= 
eight ſailors, together with a very valuable cargo of 
% 21415, ng 


| 


cotton, indigo, ſugar, &c. +113 9013 


In the beginning of Auguſt, rear admiral Hawke 
failed from Plymouth, with. fourteen "ſhips of the 
line, to intercept a ffeer of French merchant ſhips 
bound for the Weſt Indies; And after 17 Tr 
ſome time upon the cbaſt of iBritany, about eight'in 
the rnorning of the fourteenth of October, being 


* 
* 


be the fleet he was in 
chips Secens Nie 


one of his 


laſted till night, when all the 3 ſquadron ex- 
cept the Intrepide and Tonant, had ſtruck tothe 
xed in ihe dark, 


men, while that of the Engliſh did not exceed two 
hundred. Admiral Hawke condudted his prizes to 
England, and was created a knight of the Bath ſoon 
alter his arrival. ö 1 . f . 1711 Lit; on . 
About this time the belligerent powers began 
to think ſeriouſly of peace. Notwithſtanding the 
rapid conqueſts” France hadꝰ made, ſhe drooped'in 
the midſt of her triumphs; her trade being in 3 
manner deſtroyed by a War with the Dutch; Aüſtria 
ſaw her finances almoſt exhauſted, her armies ill 
ſupplied, and moſt of her provinces laid“ Waſte. 


| Spain, who catried'on the war with equal inaQivit) 


and ill ſucceſs, and found the evils it had intend 
Great Britain were all fallen on herſelf, began to 
adopt more moderate meaſures. England, which 
of all the contending powers, had ſuſtained by far 
the greateſt expence, was not able to carry on an- 


fe theres with their prizes in triumph to Spit. 
A conſiderable ſum was found in bullion, 
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other campaign without loading the be Je with 
taxes, and the Dutch, who were much fonder of 
negociating than fighting, ardently ' wiſhed to ſre 
their barrier freed from the French yoke, and them- 
ſelves delivered from friends, who under the pre- 
tence of protecting them, laid waſte their oſt 
fruitful provinces, and ſtopped the ſources of theit 
commerce. When the new parliament met on the 
tenth of November, the commons having again 
choſen Arthur Onflow, Eſq; for their ſpear, his 
majeſty opened the ſeſſion with' a ſpeech, wherein 
he gave them to underſtand, that a congrefs would 
ſpeedily be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, to concert 
the means for obtaining a general pacification; and 


obſerved, that nothing would more conduce to the 


ſucceſs of tho negociation than united vigbur and 


The 
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1 4.9 he allies. encamped in the neigh-, 
A. D. 1749: bourhood of OD, to the num»: 
ber of one hundred and. ten thouſand men. Mar- 
ſhal Saxe had received poſitive orders from the 
French king to form the ſiege of Maeſtricht, and, 
accordingly, on the third ot April he inveſted the 
city. The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and Dutch 
troops, under the command of the baron d' Alva, 
who defended the place with great ſpirit and reſo- 
lution; but the beſiegers, though annoyed with fre- 
quent ſallies, determined to ſurmount all oppoſi- 
tion, and therefore carried on their approaches with, 
aſtoniſhing bravery. and reſolution. Aſter a furious 
aſſault, in which every inch of. ground. was diſputed, 
they effected a lodgment in the covered way; and 
the fate of Maeſtricht began to be doubtful, when 
a a courier arrived there from the duke oſ Cumber- 
land, with advice that the preliminary articles: of 
peace had been ſigned. at 
ninetcenth of April, upon which all. hoſtilities were 
ſuſpended; and on the thirteenth of May, the king 
put an end to the ſeſſion, after having in his ſpeech 


*d 
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acquainted both houſes, the preliminaries of a peace 


were actually ſigned at Aix-la- Chapelle; and that 
the bafis of this accommodation, was a general re- 


ſtitution of all the conqueſts which had been made 
during the war. On the ſeventh of October, the 


definitive treaty of 
pelle, by which a 


aſt concluded at London and Vienna. 
A. D. 1749. On the thirteenth of June the 


* 
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and then having returned them thanks for their fup- 
plies, and recommended unanimity among them, the 
parliament was prorogued. | 


A A ſcheme was now formed by the earl of Halifax, | 
at this time firſt lord of trade and plantations, in 


which he was aſſiſted. by many perſons of diſtinction, 
for the ſettlement of a new colony in Nova Scotia, in 
order to extend the power of Great Britain in that 


large track of country, diffuſe the benefits of popu- | 


lation and agriculture, and improve the fiſhery of 
that. extenſive coaſt, Thig excellent. and patriotic 
ſcheme met with the ſucceſs it deſerved ; for his 
majeſty. having been pleaſed to honour it with his 


royal approbation ;, the lords of trade and planta- | 


tion, gave notice in the Gazette, and other public 


papers, on the ſeventh of March, that proper en- | 


couragement would be given to ſuch of the officers 


and private men lately diſmiſſed his majeſty's land 


and ſea ſervice, as were willing to accept of grants 
of land, and to ſettle, with, or without their families 
in the province of Nova Scotia. In conſequence 
of this advertiſement, by the beginning of May, 
no leſs than three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
perſons, with their families had engaged themſelves 
ro go to this new ſettlement, and fix their habita- 
tions there. The honourable Edward Cornwallis 
was appointed governor of this infant colony, and 
accordingly accompanied the ſettlers thither. The 
whole fleet, aſter a pleaſant voyage, arrived ſafely 
at Nova Scotia, and anchored on the twenty-firſt 
of June, in the bay of Chebucto, ſituated in the 
center of the ſouthern part of the province; Anna- 
955 being on the ſouth, and Canſo on the north. 


Soon after their arrival a town was planned out at | 
the head of Chebucto harbour, and ſoon finiſhed ; 


. when it was divided into lots, and called Halifax. 
* 
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It ſoon, wore 2 pleaſing 
| flouriſhing condition, 
| year, died Charles Seymour, the great and 


John duke of Montague; field. 

Temple, viſcount Cobham; John Lindſey, 

earl of Crawford; Sir Watkin/ Williams 

Sir John Norris, admiral of ORG 52 
| 


| dred, forty-ſix pounds, for reimburſing the inhabi. 
| tants of North America, the- money they had ex. 


| coloniſts during twelve months; and two millions 
cace was ſigned at Aix-la-Cha- | | 
i the former treatics were ex- | 
reſsly confirmed, from that of Weſtphalia to the | 


ne tn buſi- 
neſs of the ſeſſion was brought to a con- 
cluſion, and his majeſty put an end to it by a2 
ſpeech, in which he told them, That the tens and 
conditions of the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Cha- | 
pelle had been carricd into execution by the ſeveral | 
parties with great punctuality and good 
r as the time and diſtance of the places 
would admit. He expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſee- 
ing the public credit in ſo flouriſhing a condition, 
at the end of an expenſive, though neceſſary. war, | 


quake: the firſt happened on the eighth of Fe- 
bruary, between twelve and one at noon, and was 


—_— 


enſuing year: the whole ſupply amounted. to up. 
| wards of four millions. The number of land forces 
| were fixed at eighteen thouſand eight hundred and 


minſter, and the parts adjacent; ſome chimnics 


tinual, confuſed lightning, which darted with great 
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an and is now in a very 
uring the courſe of this 

g Magni. 
'Benergys 
marſhal;, Richard 
the brave 
Wynn, ang 
the fix. 


ticent duke of Somerſet; the humane an 


The parliament met at Weſtminſter on 
teenth of November, and the commons voreg on. 
hundred eighty-three thouſand two hundred ry 
thirty-two. pounds, for making good he engage 
ments into which his majeſty had entered: ow 
million, forty-five thouſand, five hundred ang 
ninety pounds, towards diſcharging the national 
debt; four hundred and ſixty-three thouſand and 
fifty-two pounds, for ſupplying, deficiencies; ty, 
hundred forty-nine thouſand, nine hundred and 
thirty pounds, for defraying extraordinary ex. 
pences; one hundred twenty-two thouſand two hun. 


pended in making preparations for an expedition 
AIR any and for ſupporting the. colony, of 
Nova Scotia; thirty-ſix thouſand, four; hundred and 
ſeventy-ſ1x pounds, towards maintaining the above 


one hundred and ninety-nine thouſand; eight hun. 
dred and fifty-five pounds, for the ſervices of the 


ſixty-ſeyen men; and fifteen thouland the number 
Of MEATH -m eral ts) 

On the twelſth of April, his majeſty , D 
repaired to the houſe of peers, and afl. 175. 
ter del the commons for the ſupplies they 
had granted, and the attention they had ſheyn to 
the good of the public, prorogued the parliament; 
and ſoon after ſet out for his German dominions, 
About two. months before this prorogation, the in- 
habitants of the metropolis were thrown into the 
utmoſt conſternation by two ſhocks. of an earth. 


+ 


felt throughout the cities of London and Welt. 


were thrown down, and the waters, in ſeveral places 
were agitated in a very extraordinary manner; the 
ſecond on the eighth of March, at halt after five 
in the morning. The latter was far more ſevere 
than the former, though providentially no lives 
were loſt, It was attended with a hollow ruſtling 
noiſe, reſembling that of wind. In ſome places the 
ſhock was ſo violent that the people left their bed 
and houſes arid ran into the, ſtreets almoſt naked. 
For ſome time before the ſhock happened, a con- 


ſtrength and very low, was obſerved. The fhock 
was felt in ſeveral parts of Eſſex, Surry, and Kent, 
as well as in Middleſex, ſo that the panic became 
univerſal in all the four counties; and was till 
farther increaſed by the ridiculous prediction ola 
wild enthufiaſtical ſoldier, who boldly propheſſed 
that a third ſhock would happen in the night be- 
tween the ſeventh and eighth of April, and lay the 
whole cities of London and Weſtminſter in runs 
Though this prognoſtication ſeems, when viewed 
in the eye of reaſon, too ridiculous to merit che 
leaſt attention, yet it produced the moſt aſtoniſhing 
effect on the credulous and already terrified vulgar, 
Multitudes of the inhabitants abandoned thelt 
houſes and retired into the country; and in the 
evening of the ſeventh of April, the fields adjacent 
to the metropolis were crouded with people, W 

waited there during the whole night in the m 

alarming ſituation, till the light of the morning pus 
an end to their apprehenſions, by convineing * 6 
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e prophecy. they had been weak enough to 
at d af other baſis than that of falſehood. 
A no leſs extraordinary event happened at the 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey. The put refied air ad- 
hering to the cloaths of the male factors, ſpread a 
ilential fever among, the audience. The lord- 
mayor of London, one alderman, two of the judges, 
ſeveral lawyers, and the greater part of the jury loſt 
heir lives by this peſtilential vapour. This melan- 
choly cataſtrophe occaſioned orders to be given for 
thoroughly cleanſing the Jail of Newgate, and 
erecting a ventilator on the leads, in order to ex- 
tract the foul air out of the priſon, and cauſe a 


accident of ſuch fatal tendency. _ 
lie Kiog 
A. D. 1751, his German dominions, opened, on 
the ſeventeenth of January, the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, with a ſpeech; when the ſupplies demanded 
by the miniſtry, amounted to nearly five millions; 
ſeveral of the motions were 7 with the ut- 
moſt force of argument by Mr. Pitt, Sir George 
Lyttleton, and Mr. Grenville; but the force of num- 
bers prevailed, and the miniſtry carried every thing 
they propoſed. On the twentieth of March, about 
ten at night, the nation ſuffered a ſevere loſs by the 
death of Frederick prince of Wales, in the forty- 
ſixth year of his age. His royal highneſs had 
catched cold in his garden at Kew, about three 
weeks before; and having neglected it, his diſorder 
increaſed by his coming very warm from the houſe 
of peers in his chair, with the windows open. This 
brought on a pleuriſy, which his phyſicians. were 
far from thinking mortal ; and proper applications 
being made, he was thought in a fair way of recovery, 
till the very hour before his death; when ta large 
_ abſceſs upon the lungs, which had long been gather. 
ing, was ſuppoſed to burſt, and to have been the im- 
mediate cauſe of his death. This amiable prince had 
carefully ſtudied the conſtitution and intereſt of Great 
Britain, with the ſpirit of the laws of England. He 
was at ou pains to acquire a taſte in the fine arts, 
eſpecially thoſe in which the Engliſh excelled, and 
was a generous patron of ſeveral eminent poets, and 
other writers of merit. He was a pattern of con- 
Jugal tenderneſs, and was uſed to tell thoſe he was 
moſt intimate with, that he thought it the greateſt 
| happineſs of his life, that his princeſs was every 

thing he could wiſh, and that he believed he ſhould 
have loved her, had ſhe been of the humbleſt ſta- 
tion, Towards the latter part of his life, he had 
applied with great aſſiduity to the ſtudy of com- 
merce, and embraced every opportunity of pa- 
trontzing the plans formed for its advantage. He 
left five ſons and three daughters; andꝭ at the time 


Pregnancy, The remains of his royal highneſs 
were, on the thirteenth of April, depoſited, with 
Zleat pomp and ceremony, in a vault, in Henry the 
ſeyenth's Chapel, in Weſtminſter-abbey. On the 
wentieth letters paſſed the great ſeal for creating 
the prince's eldeſt ſon, George William, his preſent 
majeſty, prince of Wales, and carl of Cheſter, and 
on the twenty-ſecond of May, his majeſty gave the 
royal aſſent to a bill for providing tor the admi- 
ultration of the government, in caſe it ſfiould de- 
cend to any of the children of his late royal high- 
neſs, while under eighteen years of age. This year 
Was alſo fatal to the prince of Orange, who had 
ried the princeſs royal of England, and' died in 
the forty-firſt year of his age; and about the ſame 
me Louiſa, the king's youn 
queen of Denmark, expired at Copenhagen, in the 

twenty-ſeventh year of her age. 

paſſed this ſeſſion, was one for altering 
and regulating the commencement of the year, 
this ſtatute the year was to commence from the 
of January, and eleven days were dropped, to 


the ſtile, 


circulation of freſh, to prevent, if poſſible, another 


being returned from 


of his death his princeſs was far advanced in her 


eſt daughter, and 
Among the acts 


— — 


bring the year (nearer the true courſe of the ſun? 


On the twenty- fifth of June the king prorogued 


both houſes to the thirteenth, of Auguſt; and the 
parliament was again opened at Weſtminſter on the 
fourteenth of November. AH 25-510 9» | 
As ſoon as the commons had d as 0 
ſented very affectionate addreſſes to the A. D. 1752. 
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king they proceeded to ſettle che ſupplies. the whole 
amounting to near four millions terling. On the 
twentyrſixth of March his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and, after having given his aſſent. to ninety» 
five public and private bills, put an end to this 
ſeſſion of parliament: upon which the king ſet out 
for Hanover, in order to concert the moſt proper 
meaſures for executing the great ſcheme he had 
formed, for electing the archduke Joſeph king of 
the Romans. In the mean time, his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty diſcontinued the payment of the Sileſian loan, 


with which he had charged himſelf, by an article in 


the treaty of Breflaw. He alſo publiſhed;a paper in 
juſtification of his conduct; hut every article of the 
charge being clearly and fully confuted, his Pruſſian 
majeſty withdrew his claim, and iſſued orders for con- 
tinuing the payment of the loan as before. In North 
America, the French had been for ſome time lahour- 
ing to acquire large tracts, of land belonging to the 
Engliſh: while their Indians committed the moſt 
inhuman barbarities on our qut-ſettlers; and to effect 
their ambitious projects, they ſent nine thouſand ſol. 
diers with their wives and children to Canada. In 
the Eaſt Indies a war was carried on between the 
French and Engliſh companies. Colonel Clive, 
an officer in-+the ſervice of the latter, had obliged 


the French to retire from before Arcot ; and had 
gained many other conſiderable adyantages over the 


enemy. This year was ſo barren of events at home, 
that not one happened deſerving of notice: the 
affairs of the parliament, with regard to their grant- 
ing the yearly ſupplies, was during this period the 
main buſineſss. Fe en ta 1 
The king having returned from his 
German dominions, opened the par- 
liament on the ſecond of January. The com- 
mons proceeded immediately to conſider the ſup- 
plies, which, by the œconomy of the miniſters, 
amounted to very little more than two millions; 
and on the ſeventeenth of June, the buſineſs that 
lay before them being finiſhed, the king put an end 
to the ſeſſion. Several unpopular acts were paſſed by 
this parliament, particularly an act to permit perſons 
profeſſing the Jewiſh religion, to be naturalized, 
A petition from the lord mayor, aldermen and com- 
mon council, expreſſed their apprehenſions, that 


A. P. 1757. 


| ſhould the bill paſs into a law, it would greatly tend 


to the diſhonour of religion, endanger our excellent 
conſtitution, and be highly prejudicial to the intereſt 
and trade of the kingdom in general. Several 
other petitions, both for and againſt the bill, were 
preſented; and a ſpirit of animoſity againſt the Jews 
was ſpread; throughout the whole nation, notwith. 
ſtanding which the bill paſſed ; but it was repealed 
the enſuing ſeſſion. In this ſeſſion alſo a bill paſſed 
to prevent clandeſtine marriages ; by which ſtatute 


it was enacted, that no minors ſhould be ſuffered to 


contract marriage without the conſent of their pa- 
rents or guardians: that the banns of marriage 
ſhould be regularly publiſhed three ſucceſſive Sun. 
days in the church of the pariſh where both parties 


| refided, for one month at leaſt before the ceremony: 


that the marriage ſolemnized without this previous 
publication, or a licence obrained from the biſhop's 
court, ſhould be void; and the perſon wha ſolemnized 
it, ſhould be tranſported for ſeven years. This act 
was then, and by many, is now. thought to be re- 
plete with conſequences injurious to 1oclety ; hav- 
ing a tendency to impede that axdour Which impels 


numbers to marry, and to clog a, ceremony of in- 


finite advantage to the nation, with ebene 
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Tur NEW aun COMPLETE HISTORY OI ENGLAND. 
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ant delay. Among theſe and othor tu, was like- 
Wiſe one for. pufchaſing te famous collection of Sir 
Hane Sloane, ho- now 


offered tp the parliament for the uſe of the public, 
on condition of their paying to his executors the 
ſum of twenty thouſand pounds. The offer en- 
payed tho attentlon of the whole kingdom; and 
when it was made in form to the houſe of commons, 
they retdily embraced it; they accotdingly pre- 
partd & bill for making the purchaſe; together with 
the Hatleian collection of manuſcripts which were 
alſo offered by the ducheſs bf Portland. In order to 
increaſe Nill 'niofe theſe treaſures of literature, it 
was liktwiſe reſolved to join with them the famous 
Cottoniun library, and to t 4 proper place for 
them, together with rhe King's collection of books, 
which had long lain expoſed 86 the injuries of the 
weather, in this old dotmitory at Weſtminſter. 
Theſe reſolutions being taken, a bill was paſſed for 
completing ſo noble a purpoſe z governors: and 
truſters were appvihted, and Montague-houſe, one 
of the moſt magnificent etifices in the kingdom, 
was purchaſed and immediately fitted out for the 
tepoſitory of theſe famous collections. 5 
We have already obſerved that the French in Ca- 
nada had, during the courſe of the laſt year, pro- 
cured a ſtrong reinforcement from Europe. This 
additional ſtrength flattered them with the pleaſing 
hopes of being able to engage the Engliſh to ad- 
valitage, and they accordingly made the neceſſary 
9893 for taking the field early in the ſpring; 
ey were not ignorant that the Engliſh were 


building forts and railing plantations on the banks | 


of the Ohio, which they conſidered us too near their 
dyn ſettlements to be diſregarded, and therefore 
determined to oppoſe them in their ſcheme · for 
eſtabliſhing a colony in that country. Accordingly 
the French pretended they had a prior right to theſe 
lands, and therefore eredted forrs of their own, on the 
fame banks of that river. The Engliſh were now 
convinced that vigorous meaſures were the only re- 
fource they could adopt for any hopes of ſucceſs, 


and the cotonics accordingly determined to oppoſe | 


the enemy to the utmoſt of their power. Theſe 
tranſactions took up the greater part of the current 
year ; the reſult : 
Nor did the French confine their ambitious defigns 
to Atnerica't they were alſo extended to the Laſt 
Indies, where they had omitted nothing in their 
power, to embroil the Engliſh with the nabobs, or 
vice-roys of the great Mogul, in different parts of 
the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges. Bat the 
French army being defeated in ſeveral engagements, 
it was at laſt agreed, that the two companies ſhould 
reciprocally reſtore the territories taken by the 

troops of either ſince the commencement of theſe 


diſputes, except cerrain diſtricts retained for the 


convenience of their trade; that the nabobs ad- 
vanced by the influence of either party ſhould be 
deknowledged by both, and that, for the future, 
neither ſhould interfere in any differences that might 
happen berween 'any of 'the Indian princes, On 
the fifteenth of November the partiament aſſembled 
at Weſtminſter, und the ſeſſion was opened by his 
majeſty, who, in his ſpeech from the throne ob- 
ferved, that the public tranquillity and the Rate of 

"rope, temained on the ſame footing, as at che 
cloſe of the lift ſeſſion; and that they 'might be 
aſlured of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the moſt eſfec. 
tual meaſures for (preſerving to his people the bleſ.. 
fings of peace. When the commons were returned 
to their houſe, a motion was wade for an addreſs to 
his 'majeſty ; but it did not puſs without ſeveral ſe. 
vere: animadverfions on the inconfiſtency between 
this ſpeech and the real ſituation vf uffulrs in Bu- 


ſope : nor did the French eſcape without m 


paid tho debt of nature. 
That colobratetl naturaliſt and antiquarian directed, 
by his laſt will, that his whole muſeum ſhould bo 


them will be hereafter related. 
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ſpirited-declaratwns-again(t their 


Canning, a young woman, declared, th 


themſelves in her favour. 


her. The people were now divide 
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An incident of an inconſiderable kind w 
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conſequences carried to ſuch a4 height this yeur' 
to [endanger the peace of the public. Elizabery 


| b at on new. 
year's day ſhe was met, whbn going home at night 


by two men, under Bedlam«wall; in Moorkield, 
that they pulled off her cap, gown, and 
gayged her and threatened to cut her throat 
made the eaſt noiſe. That theſe men hurried her 
along on foot, when, about four in the-morgj 
they came to the houſe of mother Wells, near % 
held Waſh, where: a woman cut off her ſays, and 
forced her into a room. Here this girl, by ber 
own account, lived for a whole month, ON: no 
other ſuſtenance than about the quantity of 2 
quartern loaf, in ſtale cruſts, and a jug of water. 
and all this ſeverity was practiſed to induee ber 10 
turn proſtitute, She, ' however, at length, found 
means to break through a window that had been 
boarded up, almoſt naked; and, notwithſtandi 
her long faſt, ran home to London, in the night 
of the twenty -ninth of January. Improbable x; 
this ſtory is, it had ſuch an effect upon the paſſions of 
the people, that large ſubſcriptions were inſtantly 
ſet on foot for the uſe: of the girl, and ſot bring. 
ing the delinquents to juſtice: By Canning's de. 
ſcription, the houle was found out; ' warrants were 
iſſued for apprehending the miſtreſs, the maid, and 
ohe Mary Squires, an old gipſy; whom Can. 
ning charged with robbing. her of her ſtays. The 
miltreſs who did not appear to be guilty of the 
felony, was ſentenced by the court as a common 
bawd. The maid, whoſe name was Hall, being 
intimidated by the juſtice who examined her, turned 
evidence for Canning, and the gipſey was indicted 
and tried for a felony. Upon her trial ſhe brought 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of her being at Abborſbury, in 
Dorſetſhire, the very night the felony was ſaid to 
be committed; and many contradictions on Can. 
ning's part, and that of her friends, appeared in the 
courſe of the trial. But the prepolleſſion of the 
people ran fo high againſt the gipſey, that ſhe was 
found guilty, death. Sir Criſpe Gaſcoyne, the then 
lord mayor, and ſome other gentlemen intereſted 
A great number of afli- 
davits from perſons of unqueſtianable credit were 
ſent up, proving the alibi of Squires ; and applica- 
tions were mhde to the throne for mercy. The king 
referred the affair to the attorney and ſolicitor- ge- 
neral, who having examined the evidence on each 
fide, made their report to the King and council in 
her favour, and his majeſty was PRE to pardon 
into two parties, 
each of which were men of ſenſe and humanity. 
Subſcriptions were advertiſed, and immediately 
raiſed for proſecuting the Abbotſbury men, upon 
whoſe evidence the pardon had been granted. On 
the other hand the gentlemen who had engaged 
againſt Canning, were reſolved upon the puniſhment 
of one whom they thought to be an impoſtor. Bills 
of perjury were preferred on both ſides. After a ' 
full and impartial trial, the Abbotſbury men were 
acquitted ; and Canning abſconding, warrants were 
iflved for apprehending her. rnd beginning ol 
the following yrat ſhe ſurrendered to take her trial, 
which was carried on to an extraotdinary length. 
The mob, inflamed, inſulted Sir Criſpe Gaſcoyne, 
and on his coming out of the ſefſion-houſe, he u 
obliged to draw his ſword in his defence. 
jury brought in their verdict, “ guilty of peru). 
ar not wilfol and corrupt.“ This diftin&tion be- 


ap 
if (he 


ing odjected to by the court, they, at laſt, with great 
Ke 


ulty, brought her in guilty ; and ſhe was 
tonced to be tranfported to one of the Engliſh co 
mies in America. The zeal of her numerous 
fricuds did not end here. They gave her recom- 
| * mendations 
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mendations to perſons of fortune in New England; 


and ſhe had a ſervant hired to attend her in the 


voyage · 


4 EOS CH i 15 
| my in obſcurity this intricate affair, which even 
v 


time itſelf, the revealer of truth, has not diſpelled 


as het. His majeſty on the ſixth of April, 


A. D. 1754, after giving the royal aſſent to ſeve- | 
1 bills which had paſſed both houſes, prorogued | 
is parliament : and ſoon after it was diſſolved by | 


proclamation, and writs iſſued for calling a new | 


ne, The right honourable Henry Pelham, chan- 
hs of the exchequer, died in the beginning of 
March, and was fincerely regretted by his majeſty 
and the nation in general. On his death, the duke 
of Newcaſtle was placed at the head of the treaſury, 
and was ſucceeded in his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate 


by Sir Thomas Robinſon; Mr. Legge was ap- 


inted chancellor of the exchequer; Sir George 
Lyaleton cofferer, and the earl of Hilſborough 
comptroller of the houſhold; Mr. George Gren- 
ville, brother to carl Temple, was appointed 
treaſurer of the navy; and Mr. Charles Townſhend 


a lord of the admiralty, in the room of lord Bar- | 


rington, removed to the poſt of maſter of the ward- 
robe; lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, was created 


an earl; and the place of lord-chiet-juſtice of the | 


King's-bench, vacant by the death of Sir William 
Lee, was conferred on Sir Dudley Rider, who was 
ſucceeded in his poſt of attorney-general by Mr. 


Murray. The new parliament met at Weſtminſter | 


on the tenth of May, and the ſeſſion opened by 
the duke of Cumberland, and ſome other noble- 
men, ating by commiſſion from the king. This 
ſhort ſeſſion continued only to the fifth of June, 
when it was cloſed, and the parliament prorogued 
to the eighth of Auguſt, and afterwards to the 
month of November. 


The miniſtry, alarmed at the progreſs of the 


French in America, and convinced from the evaſive 


anſwers they received from that court that nothing 


could be effected by negociation, ſent peremptory 
orders to the governors of the American colonies 
to repel force by force, and drive the French from 
their ſettlements on the Ohio, provided they re- 
fuled to retire in a peaceable manner. Theſe 
meaſures being taken, Colonel Waſhington was de- 


tached to the banks of the Ohio at the head of four | 


thouſand men. On his arrival he threw up ſome 
works, and erected a kind of occaſional fort, in 
hopes of being able to defend himſelf till he ſhould 
be joined by a reinforcement from New York. 
But in this he was miſtaken, a ſmall party of the 
French being ſent to demand the ſurrender of the 
tort, which they pretended was built on their lands; 
but Waſhington took the whole detachment pri- 
loners. This ſo provoked de Villar, governor of 
Canada, thac he marched to the attack; which 


allington, who laboured under many diſadvan- | 


tages, ſuſtained for a conſiderable time; but being 


overpowered by numbers, he ſurrendered the fort | 


upon capitulation,. and marched towards the fron- 
ters of Virginia, In the mean time the Indians, 


who paid no regard to the treaty, harraſſed the | 
Engliſh in their retreat, plundered their baggage, | 


and maſſacred every individual that fell into their 
ends. This tranſaction rendered a rupture be- 
tween the two nations inevitable; nor were either 
vanting in their preparations for obtaining the 
deſired ſucceſs, Two regiments under the com- 


mand of Sir William Pepperel, and governor Shirley, | 


were ordered to be levied in America. | 

he Britiſh Parliament having met at Weſtminſter 
on the fourteenth of November, his majeſty opened 
ne ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, where- 


A dis was mentioned of an approaching rup- 
; 
! 


No. 5 


4] court, both houſes: 


dutiful: and loyal addreſſes. ROW hat 
nig e es, well knowing that 


nor any expence too great, for:re 


big being perſuaded that the king was de- 


; — TTY — —Uñũ— 
termined to humble the inſolence of the French 
of parliament preſented very 


more agreeable to the nation, 
| | ducing that infidi= 
ous people to a proper humility, y. 

On the 22d of March, Sir Thomas 


Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, came to A. P. 1766 | 


the parliament houſe 'with a meſſage from the 
king, importing, © That his majeſty finding it 
requiſite, from the | preſent ſituation of affairs. 
to augment his forces by ſea and land, and to 
take ſuch other meaſures as may beſt tend to 
preſerve the general peace of Europe, and to ſe. 
cure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown in 
America, as well as to repel any attempts whats. 
ever which may be formed againſt his majeſty and 
his kingdoms, . doubts not but that his faichful 
parliament will enable him to make ſuch augmen- 
tations. in his forces by fea and land, as the emer. 


| gency of affairs in this critical Juncture may re- 


quire.” Upon which, both houies preſented loyal 
addreſſes, expreſſing the utmoſt zeal and affection 
for his majeſty's perſon and government, Nor were 
theſe mere compliments; the commons immediately 
voted a million for enabling his majeſty to augment 
his forces. This alacrity in parliament to affiſt his 
majeſty, cauſed ſuch remarkable diſpatch in every 
part of the marine, that by the middle of April 
there was a very powerful fleet at Spithead well 


manned, and ready to put to fea; and admiral 


Boſcawen, with ten ſhips of the line and fix frigates, 
having {ix thouſand land forces on board, failed to 
obſerve the motions of the French, Theſe were 


reinforced with fix ſhips of the line and one frigate 


by admiral Holborne. WR TT 24 

Mr. Macnamara, an Iriſh officer, who commanded 
the French fleet, ſailed from Breſt on the ſixth of 
May, directing their courſe towards the gulph of 
St. Lawrence; but as foon as they arrived in a 


certain latitude, Macnamara returned to Breſt with 


nine of the capital ſhips, leaving the reſt of theit 
ſquadron to continue their courſe under M. Bois 
de la Mothe, and M. de Salvert, On the tenth 


of June, two of the French fleet, the Alcide and 


Lys, both of fixty-four guns, though the latter 


had only twenty-two mounted, fell in with the 


Dunkirk and the Defiance off the banks of New- 


foundland, in a very thick fog. On their firſt ap- 
pearance, captain IIowe in the Dunkirk coming 


cloſe along ſide of the Alcide, ordered her to 
ſtrike, and come into the Engliſh fleet. The 


French captain aſked if it was peace or war? but 


not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he repeated the 
ueſtion, adding, he ſhould obey no orders but 
thoſe of his own admiral. Captain Howe ob. 
ſerving a great number of land officers on the 


quarter-deck, generouſly defired them to withdraw, 


as it was not their duty to defend the ſhip, This 
being done, he poured in a broadſide; and the two 
ſhips being yard-arm and yard-arm, his ſhot did 


dreadful execution. Howe continued his fire with 


ſuch alacrity, that the French officers ſoon found it 
impoſſible to keep the men to their quarters, and 
therefore ſtruck their colours in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour. .In the mean time the Lys 
ſtruck to the Defiance; but the Dauphin Royale, 
another French ſhip that was juſt in fight at the 
beginning of the engagement, eſcaped by means 
of the fog. In theſe ſhips were ſix hundred ſoldiers 
with their officers, and fifty thouſand crowns, This 
action was not the only event that was favourable 
to Great Britain. An expedition had, by his majeſty's 
command, been concerted between general Lau- 
rence and governor Shirley, againſt the French in 


Nova Scotia; and was now carried into execution 


by the aſſiſtance of two thouſand of the New 
England troops. The important fort of Beauſe- 
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jour, 50w Cumberland fort, ſurrendered to lieute- | 
nant-colonel Monckton by capitulation, on the fix- | 
teenth of June, after four days bombardment; | 
and the next day a ſmall: fort on the river Gaſpe- | 
reau, followed the example, In the latter was the | 
enemy's principal magazine for ſupplying the French | 


ſoldiers and Indians with proviſions and ſtores. By 


this ſucceſs, colonel Monckton was enabled to dif- 
arm fifteen thouſand rebel neutrals, conſiſting of In- 


dians and Acadians. N 

About January, commodore Keppel ſailed from 
Ireland with a conſiderable fleet of men of war and 
tranſports, having on board a body of land forces, 
under the command of general Braddock, and 
landed the whole corps ſafely at Virginia in the 
month of April. Soon after their arrival a council 
was held by the general, at which the governor of 
that province, and ſeveral of the neighbouring 
_ colonies, aſſiſted. After ſeveral debates it was 
agreed, that in order to preſerve Oſwego, and re- 


duce the French fort at Niagara, Shirley's and Pep- 


perel's regiments ſhould march to the lake Onta- 
rio: general Braddock undertook the reduction of 
Fort du Queſne, a French fortreſs on the river Mo- 


nongahela; and Crown Point, a ſtrong fortreſs on | 


the banks of Lake Champlin, was to be inveſted by 
eneral Johnſon at the head of the provincial troops. 


On the twelfth of June, Braddock, at the head 
of two thouſand men, croſſed the Allegany moun- 
tains, and continued his march towards the enemy, 
but met with many difficulties in his route: he was 
detained for ſome time at Willis's Creek, and greatly 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions and forage, the Vir- 
ginians not having provided either, nor were there 
any baggage waggons to be procured in the pro- 
vince, He was, indeed, promiſed one hundred and 
ſifty waggons, and three hundred horſes, together 
with a large 5 67 of forage and proviſions, to be 
furniſhed from the back ſettlements of Penſylvania; 


but after a tedious and anxious expectation of theſe | 
ſuccours, only fifty waggons, and one hundred horſes, | 


arrived, In the mean time, Sir John Sinclair ad- 
vanced towards Fort du Queſne, to reconnoitre the 
fortreſs and adjacent ground. In this view, he re- 
marked a ſmall eminence within cannon ſhot of the 


fort, which was built of wood, and garrifoned with | 


a thouſand men. This diſcovery he imparted to 
the general, and it was propoſed to erect a battery 
on the emincnce, and, by means of red-hot balls, 
ſet the fort on fire. 


For want of ſupplies, Braddock continued at 
Willis's Creek in the utmoſt perplexity : but was | 


ſoon relicved from his fears, and immediately began 
his march towards the enemy. On his arrival in 
the Little Meadows, he found it neceſſary to leave 
behind him the greater part of his baggage wag- 
gons, &c. under the care of colonel Dunbar, with 
a detachment of cight hundred men, His corps 
now conliſted of twelve hundred men, and by 
this expedient he was enabled to proceed with 
much greater expedition, and accordingly en- 
camped within ten miles of Fort du Queſne on the 
eighth of July, The French garriſon quitted the 
ort; and having choſe a very advantageous ſpot of 
ground, about ſix miles ſouth therefrom, they en- 
trenched themſelves in a very maſterly manner, 
having a thick wood on each fide of them, ex- 
tending along the route which they knew muſt be 
taken ;# the Engliſh general, When Braddock 
left his camp in the Little Meadows, he continued 
his march, without even endeavouring to procure 
the leaſt intelligence of the ſituation and diſpoſition 
of the enemy, or to reconnoitre the roads and 
thickets, though his army was almoſt encompaſſed 
by the later. Having advanced within three miles 
of the enemy's entrenchments, the French left their 
lines, placing their irregulars in the front, with 


three. hundred regulars behind to ſupport them. 


| Engliſh in vollies ; among whom they 


mained, the reſt being either killed 


to proceed to Ticonderago, at the other end of 


him advice, that two thouſand of the enemy, under 


to intercept the enemy in their return. Accord- 


| placed on our flanks. 


The greater part gf the Indians were Wy 
wood, where they effectually concealed ien the 
behind the trees and buſhes. About non I hy 
dock appeared with his troops, and Wis; _ 
diately ſaluted by a general diſcharge u > nes 
front, and all along his left flank: upon th 1 
Engliſh general gave orders to puſh forward 2 
the enemy were in ſight, though not within m rg 
ſhot; and ſoon after the attack was begun, The 4 
whoop was now given by the Indians, who Ang 
from their ambuth in the thickets, flankeq te 
dible execution, Diſmayed at being Re ns 
three difterent fires, the vanguard, after rakl 5 
one general fire on the enemy, retreated in ml 
moſt confuſion, and threw colonel Dunbar's Re 
ment, which was behind them, into great diſord b 
They were, however, rallied by their officers bis 
of whom were killed as they were uſing their 8 
deavours to induce them to return to the Hare 
but in vain: they obſtinately refuſed to attack 1 
enemy. In the mean time the'general, who r 
himſelf in a very remarkable manner, after hay; 
five horſes killed under him, was mortally Woite 
On his dropping from his horſe, both regiments 
fled in the utmoſt terror, diſorder, and pree; "a 
tion, deſerting their officers, who, though 1851 
kept their ground, till only five out of ſixty % 
or 
The provincials, however, who petal ihe 
ſtood firm, and continued the engagement, on very 
unequal terms, for near three hours, when the 
were obliged to retire. But to this noble ſtand the 
ſafety of the regulars was principally Owing. Seven 
hundred of the Engliſh fell in the engagement 
with the greater part of the officers. Colonel | 
Dunbar, after collecting the remains of the army 
at Fort , Cumberland, retired to the frontiers of 
Penſylvania, and the troops were afterwards ſent to 
Albany in New York. Meanwhile, governor Shir. 
ley and general Johnſon were employed in their 
reſpective undertakings. Johnſon had long reſided 
on the Mohawk river, and was greatly beloved both 
by the inhabitants and the native Indians, for his 
great integrity and humanity. 
Towards the latter end of Auguſt he encamped in 
a ſtrong ſituation to wait for his batteaux, in order 


Lake George, and from thence to Crown Point, 
Whilſt in this ſituation, ſome Indian ſcouts brought 


the command of the baron de Dieſkau, were on 
their march to attack Fort Edward. Hereupon it 
was determined in a council of war, to ſend one 
thouſand men, with a number of Indians, in order 


ingly, on the eighth of September, this detach- 
ment began their march under the command of 
colonel Williams. They ſoon mer the enemy, who 
had reſolved to ſurprize general Johnſon's camp. 
previous to their attack on Fort Edward, Williams 
and his party were obliged to retreat back to theit 
camp, and the general immediately made the belt 
diſpoſition he was able for the reception of the 
enemy, who preſently appeared in ſight, and halted 
about one hundred and fiſty yards from the camp. 
Their regular troops began the attack in the center, 
the Indians and Canadians in their ſervice being 
Their fire did no execution, 
while ours ſoon diſperſed the ſavages, who fled into 
the adjacent woods for ſhelter. The engagement 
then became general, and the French regulars kept 
their ground, till the inceſſant fire from our artillery 
put them into ſome diſorder, which our troops pel- 
ceiving, immediately jumped over the breaſt-work, 
and attacked them on all ſides. Between ſeven and 
eight hundred were killed, thirty taken prifoners, 
among whom was the baron Dieſkau, and the = 
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chantmen. 


having Aldercorn's regiment on board, to the Eaſt- 


time they alſo took poſſeſſion of Golconda, and ſent 
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with the utmoſt precipitation. In this engage- 
gy —_ colonels Williams and Titcomb, her | 
Aſhley, fix captains, and many ſubalterns were kill- 
Wh od general Johnſon and major Nichols were 
: ' aged, The former recovered in a ſhort time, 
is plan for attacking Crown Point was formed; 
bs from want of proviſion, or ſome other cauſe, 
this atrempt was deferred till the next year, and the 
whole army returned to Albany. The brave con- 
duct of general Johnſon met with its juſt reward; 
tor his majeſty was pleaſed to create him a baronet, 
and he received a preſent of five thouſand pounds 
from the parliament. NN 

Governor Shirley's intended expedition againſt 
Niagara, was not carried into execution this year; 
and that officer, having left colonel Mercer with 
a garriſon of ſeven hundred men at Oſwego, re- 
turned with the greateſt part of the troops under 
his command to Albany, where a quarrel aroſe be- 
tween him and Sir William Johnſon, which ar- 
rived to ſuch a height, that his majeſty thought 
proper to interpoſe, and Shirley received orders 
to return to England and anſwer ſor his conduct. 
In the month of September It was reſolved in 
council, that the lords of the admiralty ſhould iſſue 
orders, authorizing the captains and commanders 
in the royal navy to ſeize and bring into port all 
forts of French ſhips, whether men of war or mer- 
Previous to this, ſeveral new ſhips 
were. built, and others repaired; and theſe mari- 
time preparations were carried on with ſuch dili- 
gence and alacrity, that before the end of the year 
our navy conſiſted of one ſhip of an hundred and 
ten guns, five of an hundred guns each, thirteen 
'of ninety, eight of eighty, five of ſeventy-four, 
twenty-nine of ſeventy, four of ſixty-ſix, one of 
fixty-four, thirty-three of ſixty, three of fifry-four, 
twenty-eight of fifty, four of forty-four, thirty- 
five of forty, and forty-two of twenty ; four ſloops 
of war of fourteen guns each, two of ſixteen, eleven 
of fourteen, thirteen of twelve, and one of ten; 
beſides a great number of bomb- ketches, fire-ſhips, 
and tenders, The miniſtry alſo had ſent, in the 
preceding year, rear-admiral Watſon, and rear- 
admiral Pocock, with a ſquadron of capital ſhips, 


Indies, in order to ſupport our intereſts there; and 
on the twenty-ſixth of December 1754, articles 
of a provincial treaty; and articles and ſtipulations 
of a truce were ſigned between governor Saun- 
ders and M. Godehew ; ſoon after which the latter 
of theſe gentlemen was recalled home, and M. 
de Leyrit appointed to ſucceed him, whoſe con- 
duct foon convinced the Engliſh, that the tran- 
quillity which they hoped would have been perma- 
nent, was founded on an uncertain baſis. They 
were not miſtaken; for early in the year it was 
tound, that the French were endeavouring, though 
in direct contravention of the proviſional treaty, to 
make themſelves maſters of all Decan. At the ſame 


aſſiſtance to the Polygor of Vellour, then in actual 


med Ally Khan. 


Now admiral Watſon, with the fleet under his 
command, failed to reduce Tullagee Angria, a pirati- 
cal prince in the neighbourhood of Bombay, whoſe 
chief reſidence was at Geriah. His city was well 
fortified, and he was now become formidable to all 
Ihe trading ſhips of Europe. The pirate himſelf 
ad quitted his capital; but his wife and family 
vere [till there, under the protection of his brother. 
in-law, whom he had left governor of the place. 
\s ſoon as the admiral came before the town, he 
end a meſſage to the governor commanding him 
o ſurrender; but he haughtity anſwered, that he 
would defend the place to the laſt extremity. This 


and continued till after five, when 


| captain Ed. 


rebellion againſt his ſovereign, and our ally Maho. | 


emand was a ſecond time refuſed, and the ſhips | 


ul} 
began once more to batter the place with redoubled 
vigour. About one o'clock the magazine of the 
fort blew up, and at four the garriſon hoiſted a white 
flag for a capitulation ; but the parley that enſued 
proving abortive, the bombardment began afreth, 
| rinue | the white flag 
was again diſplayed, and the governor ſubmitted 
to the terms impoſed by the Engliſh. The flag of 
Angria was ſtruck; and two captains. from Clive's 
army, at the head of a detachment, took poſſeſſion 
of the fort, and immediately hoiſted the Britiſh co- 
lours. They ſound in the place two hundred pieces 
of cannon, ſix braſs mortars, a large quantity of 
ammunition, beſides money and effects, amounting 
to one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. But 
this loſs, however fatal it might prove to Angria, 
was not the greateſt; his whole fſeet, conſiſting of 
eight grabs, one ſhip finiſhed, two upon the ſtocks, 
and a great number of gullivots were totally de- 
ſtroyed. Among a great number of priſoners were 
Angria's wife, children, and mother, towards whom 
the admiral behaved in the moſt humane manner. 
During theſe tranſactions in India, his majeſty re- 
turned from his German dominions, and reached 
his palace at Kenſington on the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember. On the thirteenth of November he opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from the 
throne; and a few days after, Sir Thomas Robin- 
ſon, ſecretary of ſtate, thought proper to reſign 
the ſeals, which his majeſty delivered to Mr. Fox. 
Mr. Legge alſo, about the ſame time, from a dif. 
guſt at the meaſures purſued with foreign princes, 
reſigned his poſt as chancellor of the exchequer, 
which was conferred on Sir George Lyttleton, 
and the poſt of ſecretary at war was given to lord 
Barrington; while Mr. Pitt was diſmiſſed from 
his employment, and the earl of Darlington and 
Mr. Hay, were appointed joint pay-maſters general 
in his ſtead; the privy-ſeal was given to earl 
Gower ; and the duke of Marlborough made general 
of the ordnance, 1 Fi CE, 
At this time, war, though not for- 
mally, was openly declared againſt A. P. 1756. 
France; for the commons, in adjuſting the ſupplies 
for this year, had voted fifty thouſand ſeamen, in- 


cluding nine thouſand one hundred and thirty- eight 


marines, together with two millions fix hundred 
thouſand pounds for their maintenance. Early in 
the ſpring, advice was received that the French 
were employed in equipping a formidable ſquadron 


of ſhips at Breſt: recourſe was therefore had to 


the landgrave of Heſſe for ſuccours, who teadily 
granted them; which, together with twelve batta- 
lions of Hanoverians, arrived in England in the 
month of April. In the mean time the French 
landed a body of troops in the iſland of Minorca; 
and the Britith miniſtry detached a ſmall ſquadron 
of ten ſhips of the line to the Mediterranean, under 
the command of admiral Byng. He reached Gib- 
raltar on the ſecond of May, where he found 

ecumbe, with the princeſs Louiſa and 
a ſloop. ts Byng learned that the French fleet, 
commanded by M. Galiſſoniere, conſiſting of thir- 
teen ſhips of the line, and a numerous fleet of 
tranſports, having fifteen thouſand land forces on 
board, had ſailed on the tenth of April from Tou- 
lon, and made a deſcent on the iſland of Minorca. 
Strengthened by captain Edgecumbe, and rein- 
forced from the garriſon of Gibraltar, Byng failed 
for Minorca on the eighth of May, Captain 
Harvey in the Phoenix, joined the admiral off the 
iſland of Majorca, Soon after they ſaw the Engliftr 
colours flying on the caſtle of St. Philip, and ſe- 


veral bomb-batterics playing upon the works from 


various parts of the enemy's camp. The admiral 
continued his courſe in order to aſſiſt or relieve the 
caſtle, till he perceived the French fleet at a conſi- 
derable diſtance to the ſouth-eaſt, Early the next 
| morning 
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morning both fleets. were formed ready for the at- 


tack; and about two o'clock admiral Byng threw 


out a ſignal to bear away two points from the wind, 
and engage the enemy. But the diſtance from the 
French flect was ſo great, that rear-admiral Weſt, 
finding it impoſſible to comply with both orders, 
bore away with his diviſion ſeven points from the 
wind, and cloſing with the enemy, attacked them 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the ſhips which oppoſed 
him were ſoon driven out of the line; had he been 
properly ſuſtained by the van, the Britiſh fleet would, 
in all probability, have gained a complete victory. 
But the other diviſion not bearing down, and the 


' enemy's center keeping their ſtation, Weſt could 


not purſue his advantage without running the riſk 
of being ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet, At 


the beginning of the engagement, the Intrepid, one 


of the Englith fleet, was ſo diſabled, that ſhe fell on 
board the next ſhip, which for ſome time retarded 
the engagement. The French admiral, in the mean 
time, who perceived he was not able to engage in 
a cloſe fight with the Engliſh, took the advantage 
of joining his van, which had been defeated, and 
of edging away with a flowing fail. Byng gave 
chace to the enemy; but his ſhips being foul, and 


thoſe of the French clean, he could not come up 


with them; and the next morning not one of the 


whole fleet could be ſeen. Three of the Engliſh 


ſhips were ſo danraged in their maſts, that they 
could not, with any ſafety, keep the ſea; many 
of the ſailors were ill, nor was there one ſhip that 
could be converted into an hoſpital for the reception 
of the ſick and wounded. It was therefore deter- 
mined, in a council of war, to return to Gibraltar. 
The news of this engagement threw the whole 
Britiſh nation into a violent ferment ; and the mini- 
ſtry immediately ſent Sir Edward Hawke and admi- 
ral Saunders to ſuperſede Byng and Weſt, in their 


commands of the Mediterrancan ſquadron, The lat- 


ter met with a very gracious reception from his ma- 
jeſty ; but the former was committed to an apart- 
ment in Greenwich Hoſpital, as a priſoner. 

Notwithſtanding this diſappointment of relicf, 
the Engliſh garriſon ſtill defended Fort St, Philip, 
though the French preſſed them on every fide with 
the utmoſt vigour. Numbers, however, at laſt pre. 
vailed, and the caſtle was delivered up to the French 
on the ſeventh of Not many days aftcr the 
ſurrender of St, | 
augmented with five ſhips of the line, appeared 
off the iſland of Minorca. But the French ſqua- 
dron was returned to Toulon, and Sir Edward had 
the mortification to ſee the French colours flying on 
St. Philip's caſtle. 
appointed in not meeting with Galiſſoniere, blocked 
up the port of Toulon ; and after ſcouring the Medi- 
terrancan, and inſulting the enemy's coaſts, he re- 
turned with the homeward-bound merchantmen to 
Gibraltar, and about the latter end of the year ſailed 
for England, where war had been declared againſt 
France, and great en made for a vigorous 
proſecution thereof. 


In the month of June General Abercrombie, | 
who ſucceeded general Shirley, aſſembled the. 


Britiſh forces at Albany, they conſiſted of two 
regiments who had ſerved under Braddock ; two 
| battalions raiſed in America; two regiments lately 
ſent from England ; four independent companies 
from New York; the Jerſey regiment; four com- 
panies levied in North Carolina; and a body of pro- 
vincial forces which the government of New Eng- 
land had raiſed. 

General Abercrombie was informed by colonel 
Bradſtreet, at the head of a convoy of proviſions and 
ſtores for the garriſon of Oſwego, on his arrival at 
Albany, that he had received certain intelligence 
ſrom the priſoners, that a large body of the enemy 
was encamped on the eaſtern ſide of the Lake On- 


3 


provided the forts of Edward and William H 


115 
hilip's, admiral Hawke's fleet, 


The Engliſh admiral, thus diſ- 


tario, provided with artillery, and all other neg. 

ries for beſieging the Fort of Oſwego. * 2 

quence of this information, Abercrombie rden 
regiment of regulars, under the command of a 
neral Webb, to march to the relief of that varices” 
but before he ſet out, the earl of Loudon, who ha, 
been appointed commander in chief of all the "ob ad 
in America, arrived at Albany; and althouo e 


approved. of every meaſure which peneral Aber. 


| crombie had taken, yet, ſuch was the obſtinac of 


the people of New England, New York, and oth 

provinces, who inſiſted that the army they had 
raiſed ſhould, previous to all other Operations b 
employed in the reduction of Crown Point 50 
it vas the twelfth of Auguſt before they would " 


their conſent to general Webb's march, On bie 


arrival at the carrying-place between the Mohaut 
river and Wood's-creek, he received the 9 58 
able news of Oſwego's being taken, and the garri. 
ſon made priſoners of war: therefore, after having 
rendered Wood's-creek impaſſable to canoes b 
felling trees, and throwing them into the ſtream 
Mr. Webb returned to Albany, where lord Loudon, 
finding the ſeaſon was too far advanced to admit of 
any important enterprize againſt the enemy, cauſed 
barracks to be built for his forces; after which he 

i N Fry 
with garriſons to a great number. 

Major Lawrence had obtained ſeveral advantagey 
over the enemy in the Eaſt Indies, and proſecuted 
his ſucceſs with ſuch vigour, that, in all probabj. 
lity, a ſhort time would have put a period to the 
war, had not the progreſs of his arms been inter. 
rupted by the taking of Calcutta by Surajah Dowla, | 
viceroy of Bengal, who having been irritated by 
ſome tranſactions of the company levied, a nume- 
rous army, and marching to Calcutta inveſted the 
place, which was then in no poſture of defence, 


| Mr. Drake, the governor, who was a quaker, leſt 


the defence of it to Mr, Holwell, his ſecond in com- 
mand, and accompanied by the ladies and prin- 
cipal perſons in the ſettlement, embarked on board 
a ſhip in the river, having taken with them their 
moſt valuable effects, and the books of the com. 
pany, Mr. Holwell, with the aſſiſtance of a few 
aun officers, and a very weak garriſon, repulſed 
ſeveral attacks of the enemy with uncommon cou. 
rage and reſolution; but being overpowered by 
numbers he was obliged to ſubmit, having firlt 
obtained a promiſe from Surajah, that no injury 
ſhould be done to any one of the garriſon. This 
promiſe, however, was very little regarded; for the 


| garriſon and inhabitants, conſiſting of one hundred 
and forty-ſix perſons of both ſexes, were all driven 


into a place called the black-hole, being a room of 
about eightecn feet ſquare, Here they were con- 
fined during the whole night, and deprived of the 
freſh air, by which means no more than twenty- 


three ſurvived, the reſt having periſhed in the ut- 


moſt agony: among thoſe who eſcaped ſuffocation 
was Mr. Holwell, who was ſent priſoner to Muxa- 
dabad, with his companions, 

The loſſes and diſgraces both in the Mediter- 
ranean and North America, occaſioned great mur- 
murings at home among all ranks of people, who 
imagined they ſaw great miſmanagement as well in 
the directive as in the executive part of govern- 
ment. In the month of November, therefore, his 
majeſty thought proper to make tke following alte- 
rations in the miniſtry; the duke of Devonſhire 
was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, i 
the room of the duke of Newcaſtle ; the right ho- 
nourable Bilſon Legge was made chancellor of tht 
exchequer, in the place of Sir George Lyttleton; 
earl Temple was appointed firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty; the right honourable George Grenville 135 
made treaſurer of the navy ; lord chancellor Hard- 
wicke having reſigned the ſcals, they were put into 

| commiſſion; 
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commiſſion; and Mr. Pitt was appointed one of | liance, the old junto found them vety Unfte for 
the ſecretaries of ſtate in the room of Mr. Fox. || their purpoſes, Theſe patriot miniſters Could nei- 


The dread of an invaſion being now perfectly ſub. 
1 ror orders were iſſued for ſending home 
ve Heſſian and Hanoverian forces. 8 
— the ſecond of December the parliament met; 
nd addreſſes having been preſented by both houſes, 
ts committee of ſupply, and of ways and means, 
23 appointed, who proceeded to conſider the 
* pic eſtimates, when It was reſolved to augment 
the land-forces from thirty-five thouſand, to forty- 
ne thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-nine effec- 
ol men, including four thouſand and eight inva- 
lids, The ſeamen were ſettled at fifty-five thouſand 
men, including eleven thouſand four hundred and 
nineteen marines, with a ſufficient proviſion for 
their maintenance. They alſo enabled his majeſty 
to perform his agreement with, and provide for, 
his Heſſian and Hanoverian forces; beſides which 
they granted ample ſums for garriſons, for the ord- 
nance, for levying new regiments, for forming and 
maintaining an army of obſervation in Germany, 
and fulfilling his majeſty's engagements with the 
king of Pruſſta; for the ſupport of the Britiſh forts 
on the coaſt of Africa; for the relief of South Ca- 
rolina and Virginia; the ſupport of Nova Scotia 
and Georgia; for enabling the Eaſt-India Com- 
any to keep a military force in their ſettlements ; | 
and for ſeveral other uſes and contingencies; which 
ſupplies amounted to eight millions three hundred 
and fifty thouſand, three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds in the whole. | 
As ſoon as the parliament enquired 
A. D. 1757: into the loſs of Minorca, a court- 
martial was appointed for the trial of admiral John 
Byng; which, after examining witneſſes for the 


9 


crown and priſoner, came to ſeveral reſolutions, 


* 8 1 


importing on the whole their opinion, that admiral 
Byng, during the engagement between the Engliſh | 


and French fleets, did not do his utmoſt endea- | 


yours to take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the 
French King, which it was his duty to have en- 
gaged, nor to aſſiſt ſuch of his majeſty's ſhips as 
vere engaged, which it was his duty to have aſſiſted; 
and that he did not exert his utmoſt power for the 
relief of St. Philip's caſtle. They therefore una- 
nimouſly agreed, that he fell under part of the 
twelfth article of an act of parliament; and as chat 
article preſcribed death, without any alternative 
left ta the diſcretion of the court, adjudged the 
ſaid admiral to be ſhot to death, at ſuch a time, 
and on board ſuch a ſhip, as the lords commiſſi- 
oners of the admiralty ſhould pleaſe to direct. But 
as It appeared by the evidence of the officers who 
vere near the admiral's perſon, that no backward- | 
neſs was diſcernible in him during the action, nor 
any mark of fear or conſuſion, either in his coun- 
tenance or in his behaviour, but that he delivered 
bis orders coolly and diſtinly, without any ſeem- | 
Ing influence of timidity; and as they had rea- 
ſon, from other circumſtances, to believe, that his 
miſcondutt did not ariſe from cowardice or diſaf- 
ſection, they unanimoufly and earneſtly recom- 


2 


mended him as a proper object of mercy. His ma- 


Jelly, in conſequence of the repreſentation made by 
the lords of the admiralty, referred the ſentence to 
the conſideration of the twelve judges, who una- 
nimoully averred its legality. This report being 
tranſmitted from the privy-council to the admiralty, 


their lordſhips iſſued a warrant for executing the 


ſentence of death, which was accordingly done on 
the fourteenth of March on board the Monarque, 
a third rate ſhip of war, then at anchor in Portſ- 
mouth harbour. e 
Notwithſtanding the people were pleaſed with the 
Promotion of Mr, Pitt and Mr. Legge, upon whoſe 


Virtues i abilities they had the moſt perfect re- 
o. 56, 


Hariover thought in more danger than | 


ther be perſuaded, cajoled, nor intimidated into 
meaſures, which they thought repugnant t9 the 
true intereſt of their country, They oppoſed, both 
in council and parliament, every thing which they 
deemed inconſiſtent with the honour of the crown, 
and prejudicial to the rights of the people. They 
nobly maintained, even in office, their indepen- 
dency and candour; and greatly evinced, that he 
1s the beſt miniſter to the ſovereign, who aRts with 
the greateſt probity to the ſubjett. Thoſe who 
immediately ſurrounded the throne, were ſuppoſed 
to have concealed from, or miſrepreſented, the 
charatters of theſe faithful ſervants, to their royal. 
maſter; and to have declared, that with ſuch col. 
leagues it would be impoſſible to conduct the ma- 
chine of ſtate, Theſe ſuggeſtions, frequently re- 
peated, produced the deſired effeft; and on the 
ninth of April, Mr. Pitt, by his majeſty's command: 
reſigned the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. 
Legge, the office of chancellor of the exchequer. 
The board of admiralty was changed, and ſeveral 
other removals made in different parts of the ad- 
miniſtration. Nothing could tend more to perpe- 
tuate the memory of theſe diſcarded patriots, than 
the honours conferred on them by the people in 
general. The whole nation ſeemed to riſe up as 
one man in vindication of their integrity; every 
tongue declared their praiſe ; and a great number 
of reſpettable cities and corporations preſented 
them the freedom of their reſpective ſocieties, in- 
cloſed in golden boxes, as teſtimonies of their pe- 
culiar veneration. The people conceived the 
moſt violent antipathy againſt thoſe, who, by their 
inſidiqus repreſentations had baniſhed from the 
councils of their ſovereign, and the ſervice of their 
country, gentlemen, who were ſo well qualified - 
to direct the one, and promote the other. A great 


number of addreſſes, . dutifully and loyally ex- 


preſſed, ſolicited the king to reſtore Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge to their former employments. Ac- 
cordingly, his majeſty was pleaſed to re-deliver the 
ſeals to the former on the ninth of June, and in 
five days the latter was reſtored to his former of- 
fice. Sir Robert Henley was made lord-keeper of 
the great-ſeal; and the cuſtody of the privy-ſeal 
was committed to the earl Temple. The duke of 
Newcaſtle, Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, lord: Dun- 
cannon, and Mr. Grenville, were appointed com- 
miſſioners of the exchequer; lord Anſon, the ad- 
mirals Boſcawen and Forbes, Dr, Hay, Mr. Weſt, 
Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, - were placed at the 
board of admiralty; the earl of Thomond was 
made treaſurer of his majeſty's houſtbld; and Mr. 
Fox receiver and pay-maſter of his majeſty's land 
forces. © „ 8 
The king of Pruſſia, who had conquered the 
electorate of Saxony, found himſelf at this time op- 
poſed by the forces of the empreſs queen of Hungary, 
thoſe of the czarina, and the whole power of France: 


The latter had taken poſſeſſionofthe duchy of Cleves, 


and the county of Mark, belonging to his Pruflian 
majeſty, inthe neighbourhood of the Low Countries. 
The rendezvous of the French army was appointed 
at Neuſs, in the eleftorate of Cologne, where, be- 
fore the firſt of April, a large body was actually af. 
ſembled under the prince de Soubize. To guard 
againſt the ſtorm with which Hanover now ſeemed. 

threatened, orders were ſent to recruit the troops 
of that eleQorate; and to furniſh the magazines 
with all things neceſſary for fifty thouſand men. His 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland was ap- 


pointed commander in chief of theſe forces, which 


were to be raiſed in Germany. Accordingly in the 
beginning of April he ſet out for Hanover, and-ar- 


rived there on the ſixteenth of the ſame month. - by 
| Before he joined the army it had been reinforced by 
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three Pruſſian regiments, and now conſiſted of 
thirty-ſeven battalions and thirty-four ſquadrons, 
The duke, immediately on his arrival, removed the 
camp to a convenient ſpot of ground between 
Bielefeldt and Hervorden, and took poſſeſſion. of 
the caſtle of Retberg, where he fixed his head- 
quarters, Having received advice on the thirteenth 
of June, that the enemy had cauſed a large body 
of troops to file off on his right to Burghotte, he 
cauſed the allied army to march that evening to- 
wards Hervorden, The next day he encamped at 
Cofeldt, and finding the intention of the enemy was 
either to oblige him to come to an engagement, or 
to repaſs the Weſer; he choſe the latter, and en- 
camped in a very advantageous ſituation, having 
that river in front, and his right and left covered 
with eminences and marſhes, On the eleventh of 
July the French army alſo paſſed the Weſer; it not 
being in the power of the allies to prevent them; 
and having laid part of the eleCtorate of Hanover 
under contribution, they poſted themſelves on the 
heights, oppoſite the 0 of Cumberland's camp; 
who immediately changed his ſituation, and drew 


up his army on an eminence between the Weſer and 


the wood, having the river Hamelen on his right, and 
the wood on his leſt, and the village of Haſtenbeck 
in his front. A battery of twelve pounders and ho- 
witzers, was eretted in the wood, and on the left of 
it, major-general Schulenbourg was poſted with the 
hunters, and two battalions of grenadiers. In the 
morning of the twenty- fifth of July, the French ad- 
vanced in columns, and began a very ſevere gan- 


| nanade, which continued the whole day, but nothing 


more was done, The allied army received orders 


to lay on their arms all night. His royal highneſs 


then cauſed the battery at the end of the wood to be 
repaired, and reinforced by four more battalions of 


grenadiers, under the command of major-general 
e er A battery was alſo erected behind 


the village of Haſtenbeck, and every precaution 
taken to give the enemy a warm reception. 
Between five and fix in tbe morning the French 


began a very ſmart Fonnonaciog uponthe battery be- 


hind the village, which was defended by the Heſſian 
infantry and cavalry with great ſteadineſs and reſo- 
lution. About eight the firing of the ſmall arms be- 
gan on the leſt of the allies, and the French ſeemed 
to gain ground ; upon which his royal highneſs de- 
tached the colonels Darkenhauſen and Bradenbach, 
with three Hanoverian battalions and ſix ſquadrons, 
round the wood by Afforde, who towards the cloſe 
of the day drove ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy 
back to their army, At length the grenadiers in 
the wood, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded by the 
enemy, thought it prudent to retire nearer the left 
of the allied army, by which unfortunate motion the 
French got poſſeſſion of that battery without oppo- 
ſition, The hereditary prince of Brunſwic imme- 
diately put himſelf at the head of a battalion of 
Wolfenbuttle guards, and another of Hanoverians, 


who, animated by the courage of their leader, with 


their bayonets fixed, repulſed a much ſuperior force 
of the enemy, and retook the battery. But the 
French being by this time in poſſeſſion of a height 
which commanded and flanked both the lines of 
the infantry and the battery of the allies, which at- 
tack they could ſupport under cover of a hill, and 
his royal highneſs finding he could not diſlodge 
them without expoling his troops greatly, he ordered 
a retreat to Hamelen, which was effected without 
the leaſt moleſtation on the part of the enemy. The 
loſs of the allies in this engagement was five hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven killed and miſſing, and nine 
hundred and feven wounded; while that of the 
French, according to their own account, amounted 
to upwards of two thouſand men, His royal highneſs 


having left a ſmall, detachment at Hamelen for its 


defence, continued his march, and encamped in tho 
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Stade, to which place the archives and m 
ble effects of Hanover had been remo 
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and Verden, and to preſerve a communic 


French ſoon reduced Hamelen, and d 
ſtay there, M. d'Etrees received orders from h; 
court to reſign his poſt of commander in chief of 
the French forces to the duke de Richlieu: 'who 
on his arrival at the camp, detached the duke de 
Chevreuſe to take poſſeſſion of Hanover, with 950 
title of governor of that city. Finding all oppo 
ſition would be vain, the inhabitants Cubmitted 6, 


the enemy, and the Hanoverian garriſon, after be 


ing difarmed, was left at liberty to go where 
pleaſed, Richlieu himſelf, at the head of his 
followed the duke of Cumberland ſte 
far as the Aller, where many ſkirmiſhes happened 
between the two armies. That of the duke, hoy. 
ever, though in a ſtrong ſituation, was by far tog 
weak to think of holding out againſt the numerous 
forces of the French, which in a manner ſurrounded 
the allies; and had made themſelves maſters of , 
little fort at the mouth of the river Zwinga, whereby 
they cut off the duke's communication with the 
Elbe. In this diſagreeable ſituation his royal high. 
neſs was in a manner compelled to come to ſome 
ſort of terms with the enemy; and the king of 
Denmark having offered his mediation, it was ac. 
cepted by the commanders in chief of both armies, 
and on the eighth of September, the duke of Cun- 
berland ſigned the convention of Cloſter Seven, by 
which thirty-eight thouſand Hanoverians laid down 


they 
army 
P by ſtep, as 


| their arms, and were diſperſed into different quar- 


ters of cantonment. His royal highneſs having 


| thought proper to reſign the command of the elec- 


toral army, it was conferred on prince Ferdinand of 


| Brunſwic, who, about the latter end of November, 


put the troops in motion. On the fourth of De- 
cember, they overtook a body of two thouſand men, 
which formed the enemy's rear; theſe they attacked 
and totally routed, On the fourteenth of the ſame 


month, another action happened upon the Aller, 
| between a body of ſeven or eight thouſand Hano- 
verians, under general Raſtrow, and one of about 


ten thouſand French, in which the former remained 
maſters of the field, Theſe advantages animated 
the Hanoverians, and ſtruck ſuch a panic into the 
enemy, that they were almoſt incapable of reſiſtance, 
lo that the former recovered poſſeſſion of Lunen- 
burgh, Zell, and all that part of the Brunſwic do- 
minions next to Pruſſia, The enemy, however, 
had committed the moſt terrible outrages in every 
place; the ſuburbs of Zell were reduced to aſhes, 
and, by the orders of Richlicu, the orphan-houle 
was ſet on fire, and many of the poor innocents 


| periſhed in the flames. Prince Ferdinand nov 


marched to Ultzan and Lunenburgh, where bis 
army was put into winter quarters, as the ſeve— 
rity of the weather prevented him from purſuing 


| his advantage. 


When the new miniſtry had been ſettled, a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of France was reſolved on, in order 
to deſtroy the enemy's ſhipping, which were !9 


| carry ſuccours to America, and draw part of the 


French forces from Germany, to the defence of 
their own coaſt, A powerful fleet was according!) 


fitted out with great expedition, and ten regiments. 


were marched to the Iſle of Wight. The naval 
armament, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tran(- 


| ports, were put under the command of Sir Edwar 


Hawke. Sir John Mordaunt was placed at the 
head of the land-forces, and both ſtrialy enjoined 
to act with the utmoſt unanimity. On the eight 

of September, this powerful fleet ſailed from Spit- 
head; and on the twentieth of the ſame month made 
the iſle of Oleron, from whence they proceeded to 
Baſque-road. On the twenty-third, the van 1 A 
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by captain Howe in the Magnanime, 
n Nas Gs 381. of Aix, ſituated in the mouth 
Ns river Charente, leading up to Rochfort. The 
ſoallcations of this iſland were but balf finiſhed, 
eve d the garriſon conſiſted of ſix hundred men, 
N an engagement which laſted about an hour, 
1 fort ſurrendered, and ſome forces were landed 
o take poſſeſſion of the iſland and demoliſh the for- 


tilications. 


ſuture ſuccels, but inſtead of improving this advan- 
tage, ihe commanders ſpent ſeveral days in coun- 
* : 


armed the enemy, they took ſuch precautions, 
2s rendered every other attempt of our fleet abor- 
live; upon which it was reſolved to return to Eng- 
land. Thus finiſhed an expedition which had colt 
he nation near a million of money, thrown the in- 
| habitants ofthe French coaſt into the utmoſt con- 
ſulion, and attracted the notice of all Europe. Sir 


| diſmiſſed from his majeſty's ſervice, 
formance of his orders. | 

This year the affairs of America wore but a 
gloomy aſpect. The enemy remained maſters of 


for non-per- 


gaining moſt of the Indians over to their fide. By 
the loſs of Oſwego, the whole country of the five 


and by the imprudent demolition of the forts we 
poſſelſed at the Great Carrying-place, a free paſſage 
was opened to our-ſettlements on the German flats 
and tons the Mohawk's river, which, hefore the 


and ſword, The ſcheme for an attempt on Crown 
Point, and alſo an expedition to Louiſburgh, were 
now laid aide. HG 

Lord Loudon's departure gave the French gene- 
ral an opportunity of improving the ſucceſſes of 
the former campaign. 
Henry, the garriſon of which, notwithſtanding the 


ſavages, and many of them murdered in a moſt 


carried off the effects, proviſions and artillery, toge- 
ther with the veſſels on the lake, and then returned 


the Britiſh colonies being made. 

At this time admiral Holbourn being freed from 
| the care of tranſports, ſailed for Louiſburgh, with 

bifteen ſhips of the line, four frigates and a fire-ſhip. 
Auguſt the twentieth they appeared before that har- 
bour, and perceived the French admiral make the 
hgnal to unmoor; upon which Mr. Holbourn, who 
vas greatly inferior in ſtrength to the enemy, not 
chuling to hazard an engagement, returned to Hali- 
fax. But having been reinforced with four ſhips of 
the line, he, in the middle of September, again pro- 


draw the enemy to.an engagement. La Mothe was, 
bowever, too prudent to e a battle, the loſs of 
Which muſt have expoſed all the French colonies 
tothe attempts of the Engliſh. Here the Britiſh ſqua- 

ron continued cruiſing till the twenty-fifth, when 
they were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm. When the 

urricane began the 1 was about forty leagues 
ant from Louiſburgh, but, in twelve hours, were 


on the coaſt of that iſland : Juſt at that inſtant the 
Wn, providentially ſhifted, and ſaved the whole 
Juaeron, not the Tilbury, which was loſt upon 
ue rocks, and about half her crew periſhed. Eleven 
Ps were diſmaſted, others threw their guns over- 
Doard, and the whole returned to England very 
much out of repair. 


fairs in the, Eaſt Indies 
favourable: 


were however very 
there the bravery of admiral Watſon 


all the lakes, which gave them an opportunity of 


end of the eie the enemy deſtroyed with fire 


mounted with only thirty cannon and mor- 


This conqueſt, though inconſiderable in 
itlell, greatly elated the forces, as it promiſed them 


cils of war, and ſounding the coaſt, which having 


ohn Mordaunt was tried by a court-martial, and 


nations was abandoned to the mercy of che French; 


He reduced Fort William 
articles of capitulation, were cruelly uſed by the 


ſhocking manner. The enemy demoliſhed the fort, | 


to Montreal, no further attempts on the frontiers of | 


ceeded to Louiſburgh, with intention, if poſſible, to | 


driven within two miles of the rocks and breakers | 


— 
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and colonel Clive re-eſtabliſhed the military ho- 
nour of the Engliſh, That admiral ſailed from 
Madras with no more than three ſhips of the line; 
and arrived at the port of Balaſore in the king- * 
dom of Bengal, where ſtrengthening himſelf with 
all the troops he could draw together, he entered 
the Ganges; and after a ſhort reſiſtance, made him- 
ſelf maſter of the fort of Buſbudgia, which opened 
a paſſage to the foot of Calcutta, the late principal 
ſettlement of the company in Bengal, and the ſcene 
of the deplorable ſufferings of ſo many of our un- 
fortunate countrymen, Animated with revenge at 
the ſight of this place, our ſhips and land forces at- 
tacked it with ſuch ſpirit, that the Indians ſurren- 
dered it before night; and a few days after, Hughly, 
ſituated higher up the Ganges, was reduced with as 
little difficulty. The nabob finding the feeble re- 
ſiſtance made by forts defended by Indians, ad- 


vanced with an army of ten thouſand horſe and 


twelve thouſand foot, Infinitely inferior as our 
troops were in number, Clive did not heſitate to 
attack the nabob's army; and though he did not 
entirely rout them, yet the ſlaughter he made 
among them was ſo great, and he had ſo much the 
advantage in the field, that the nabob was glad to 


agree to a peace, by which the Engliſh Eaſt India 


company was reſtored to all its ancient privileges: 
an immunity was granted them from all taxes, and 
reſtitution promiſed for all that they had ſuffered by 
the taking of Calcutta. The admiral and colonel 
having ſettled the company's officers in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their eſtabliſhments, turned their army 
againſt the French. They reſolved to Bien 
Chandenagore, a place: of conſiderable ſtrength, 
ſituated at a diſtance from Calcutta, higher up the 
river, and the principal ſettlement of the French in 
that part of India, In this expedition, colonel Clive 
commanded ſeven hundred Europeans, and ſixteen 
hundred black ſoldiers, while Watſon and Pocock 
commanded a ſquadron of ſhips which. conſiſted 
only-of the Kent, the Tyger, and Saliſbury, The 
French prepared to receive them, by ſinking ſeve- 
ral large veſſels both above and below the fort ; 
but the admirals, by carefully ſounding, found a 
ſafe paſſage, and made ſo ſevere a fire upon the fort, 
in which they were ſeconded by colonel Clive's bat- 
teries on ſhore, that the place capitulated in leſs 
than three hours. Here five hundred Europeans 
and ſeven hundred blacks, ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war; one hundred and eighty-three 
pieces of cannon were found in the place, beſides 
a conſiderable value in money and commodities. 
From the time of his ſigning the above treaty; 
the nabob ſhewed but little inclination to adhere 
to the ſtipulations made; and though he was not 
ſparing in his promiſes, he always deferred the per- 
formance upon ſuch frivolous pretences, as evidently 
ſhewed his il deſigns. The Engliſh commanders 
reſolved to take no notice of his proceedings, till 
they had broken the power of the French 1n this 
province; and having accompliſhed it, by the takin 
of Chandenagore, they deliberated whether they 
ought not to commit hoſtilities againſt him; and 
an incident happening, which promiſed to enſure: 
their ſucceſs, they reſolved to attempt it, The na- 
bob, Surajah Doula, who had the laſt yeartaken Cal- 
cutta, had treated his own ſubjetts with the ſame per- 
fidy which he had formerly ſhewn, and ſtill conti- 
nued to diſtreſs the Engliſh; hence mot of his gene- 
rals were diſcontented, and ſome of them entered in- 
to a conſpiracy againſt him. At the head of this con- 
ſpiracy was Jaffier Ali Cawn, one of his principal 
officers, a man of great power and influence. Their 
deſigns were no ſooner ripened, than they commu- 
nicated them to the Engliſh government at Cal- 
cutta, deſiring their aſſiſtance. The gentlemen 


there did not long heſitate with what party they 


ſhould fide; they concluded a treaty with 1 


1 
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Ali Cawn, and the other conſpirators; in conſe- 
quence of which the Engliſh troops immediately 
took the field under colonel Clive, The admiral 
undertook to garriſon the fort of Chandenagore 
with his ſeamen; and a detachment of fifty men 
with their officers, were added to the land forces, to 


ſerve as gunners; while a twenty gun ſhip was ſta- 


tioned above Hughly, in order to preſerve a com- 


munication between colonel Clive and the admiral. 


Theſe preliminary meaſures being taken, they ad- 
vanced up the river, and in a few days brought the 
nabob's army, of about twenty thouf: 
cluſive of thoſe who favoured the conf 
an ation which was deciſive in favour 
Engliſh ; when the nabob ſecing himſelf ruined by 
the treachery of his officers, and the cowardice of 
his troops, fled with the few who remained faithful. 


Jaffier Ali Cawn now declared himſelf openly; and 


entering Muxadavad, the capital of the province, 
with an army of his friends and vifQtorious allies, 
was placed by colonel Clive on the ancient ſeat of 


the nabobs, and received the homage of all ranks of | 


people as Suba of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon 
after, the depoſed nabob was made priſoner, and 


pe to death in his priſon by him who now ſat on 


is throne. Thus this great revolution was accom- 
pliſhed within about thirteen days, and the govern- 


ment of a vaſt kingdom was transferred to an 


uſurper; a kingdom which yielded in its dimenſions 
to few in Kurope, and to none in the fertility of its 
ſoil, the number of its inhabitants, and the richneſs 
of its commerce, By this revolution the territories 
of the Erglith Kaft India company were enlarged, 
and upwards of two millions ſterling were to be 
paid them as an indemnification to the ſufferers, 
by the taking of Calcutta, The new elevated na- 
bob gave alſo about fix hundred thonſand pounds, 
ſterling, as a gratuity to the ſeamen and troops. 
However, the joy of the Engliſh was not a little 
damped by the death of admiral Watſon, who loſt 
his life by the unwholſomeneſs of the climate, on 
the-16th of Auguſt, | | 
On the firſt of December the parliament met 
at Weſtminſter. Addreſſes of thanks having been 
preſented by both houſes, the commons proceeded 


to ſettle the ſupply; the whole of which amounted 
to ten millions four hundred eighty-ſix thouſand 


four hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds. The buſineſs 
of this ſeſſion was not finiſhed till the firſt of June, 
in the following year, when, his majeſty being in- 
diſpofed, the lords commiſſioners put an end 
thereto, 5 | 5 ; 
About the month of February, ad- 
A. D. 1788. ral Boſcawen failed with a float for 
&. Helens, deftined to att againſt the enemy in 
North America, Sir Edward Hawke alſo direQed 
his courſe, with another ſquadron, to the Bay of Biſ- 
cay, in order to intercept any ſupplies from France, 
deſigned for Cape Breton or Canada. On the twenty- 
eighth of March, admiral Oſborne, cruizing off 


ſquadron of the enemy, commanded by the marquis 
du Queſne, conſiſting of the four following ſhips: 


four ; the Oriflamme of fifty ; and the Pleiade a fri- 
gate of twenty-four, in their paſſage from Toulon 


to reinforce M. de la Clue, who had for ſome time 


been blocked up by admiral Oſborne in the harbour 
of Carthagena. The enemy no ſooner perceived the 
Britiſh ſquadron than they diſperſed, and ſteered 
different courſes, upon which the Engliſh admiral 
detached ſeveral ſhips in purſuit of each, while he 
himſelf, with the principal part of his fleet, ſtood 
into the bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of 
the French ſquadron m that acts Captain Storr, 
in tha Revenge, came up wich the Orphee, about 
ſeven in the evening, and took ber: The Mon- 
mouth, captain Gardiner, engaged the Fondroyant, 
5 : 3 
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Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain, fell. in with a | 


the Foudroyant of eighty guns; the Orphee of ſixty. | 


| 
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| fate. A terrible accident befel the Prince George 
of eighty-guns, commanded by rear-admiral Bro. 


part of the ſhip, and raged with ſuch violence, that 


| about ſix o*clock in the evening. When all endea. 


the ſhip remained, the barge was hoiſted out for the 
' preſervation of the admirai, who accordingly en- 


cloathes, and committed himſelf to the mercy of the 
| when he was taken up by a boat belonging to a 


| merchant ſhip : beſides the admiral, the captain, 
four lieutenauts, the purſer, the chaplain, the matter, 


| thouſand marines, under the command of the duke 


— 


French fleet at anchor off the iſle of Aix 
ol five ſhips of the line, ſix frigates, 
ports, having on board three thou 


and obliged her to ſtrike, The Ones 
driven on ſhore under the caſtle of Aiglais, a 5 Was 
Pleiade frigate made her eſcape. „and the 


81 
Hawke, in the beginning of April, ir Edward 


| diſcovered a 
conſiſtin 
and forty tran 
ſand troops, ang 
viſions, for their 
As ſoon ag the 
ng, they ſlipped 


a large quantity of ſtores and pro 
ſettlements in North America. 

ſaw the Engliſh admiral advanci 
their cables, and fled with the utmoſt Precipitat 

Some of them eſcaped, but the far greater ande 
ran into ſhallow water, where they could not be 5 
ſued, and by throwing their guns, ſtores, and 1190 0 
overboard, got into the river Charente; but the 
loading was loſt and the end of their equipma 
totally defeated. Another convoy of merchin 
ſhips, under the protettion of three frigates, had 4 


few days before, been chaſed by Sir 4 Havke - 


into the harbour of St, Martin's on the Ile of Rhe. 
and a third conſiſting of twelve ſail, under convoy 
of a frigate and armed veſſel, was encountered at 
ſea by one Britiſh ſhip of the line, and two fire 
ſhips, which took the frigate and armed veſſel; and 
two of the convoy afterwards met with the fame 


derick, in his paſſage to the Mediterranean, On 
the thirtieth day of April, between one and two in 
the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in the fore 


notwithſtanding all the efforts of the officers and 
men for ſeveral hours, the flames increaſed; and 
the ſhip being conſumed to the water-edge, ſunk 


vours proved ineffettual, and no hopes of preſarying 


tered it; but all diſtinction being now forgot, the 
ſailors ruſhed into it in ſuch crowds, that in a ſev 
moments it overſet. The admiral, who foreſav 
what muſt be the conſequence, had ftripped off his 


waves. In this ſituation he remained a full hour, 


two lieutenants of marines, the boatſwain, three 
e ee fourteen per officers, and about three 

undred men were ſaved, while the reſt, amount- 
ing to five hundred, were loſt. 

A renewal of the ſchemes for a deſcent on the 
coaſt of France now took place. Two powerful ſqua- 
drons, the one conſiſting of eleven large ſhips, com- 
manded by lord Anſon and Sir Edward Hawke, and 
the other compoſed of four ſhips of the line, two fire- 
ſhips, two bombs, twenty tenders, ten ſtore-ſhips, 
and one hundred tranſports, was put under the di- 
rection of. commodore Howe. On board the latter 
was embarked a body of troops, conſiſting of ſix- 
teen regiments, nine troops of light horſe, and {ix 


of Marlborough. The two fleets ſailed, in the begin- 
ning of June, from St, Helens ſor the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne. The ſquadron commanded by lord Anſon 
ſtanding to the weſtward, and the other ſteering 
right athwart the channel. On the fourth about 
five in the afternoon, being entirely becalmed, the) 
came to an anchor within three miles of St. Malo; 
the next morning they weighed before it was day, 
and ſtood along the coaſt till they opened the bay 
of Cancalle, where they intended to diſembark the 
forces. About eight in the morning the commodore 
made a ſignal for the ſhips with the grenadiers 0" 
board to make ſail, and about four in the afterno0" 


the whole fleet came to an anchor; four frigates e 


cepted, which were ordered to continue their courſe 


towards à battery that might impede the oo. 
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de forces. Ten companies of grenadiers, under 
command of general Moſtyn, were immediately 
3 into flat-bottomed boats, and as ſoon as the 
iges had ſilenced the battery, they landed with- 
out any oppoſition. | 
enty men, was ordered to march through a very 
OG paſs up to the village, where they were met 
by the marquis de Landal, intendant of the coaſt, 
and one of his ſervants. Lord Down inſtantly 
alled to him, and aſſured him, that if he would ſur- 
ado} he had nothing to fear; but this he fooliſhly 
refuſed to do, upon which he, together with his ſer- 
vant and horſes, were ſhot dead on the ſpot. 
After taking poſſeſſion of the village of Can- 
calle, the grenadiers lay on their arms all night. 
The next day the diſembarkation was entirely com- 
pleted, and the whole encamped: the head quarters 
being fixed at Cancalle. The day following, as 
ſoon as it was light, the whole army except the third 
brigade, ſtruck their tents, and began to march in 
two columns. The firſt, conſiſting of the brigade of 
the guards, two battalions of grenadiers, and the 
firſt brigade, commanded by lord George Sackville, 
marched from the left, till they fell into the great 
road leading to St. Malo. The ſecond column 
conſiſting of the ſecond and fourth brigades, com- 
manded by the earl of Ancram, marched alſo from 
the left through a country wholly encloſed, and the 
road ſo remarkably narrow, that two hundred pio- 
neers, who marched at the head of the diviſion, were 
frequently obliged to continue their route in ſingle 
files. At the ſame time the fields on each ſide the 
road ſo intercepted their view, that they often could 
not ſee more than forty yards beyond their flanks. 
The inhabitants of the villages had deſerted their 
houſes, and ſtripped them of every thing they could 
remove, ſo that the country appeared a mere deſart 
to the ſoldiers. This march was condufted with 
great order and without beat of drum : but though 
the diſtance was no more than ſix miles, they did 
not reach their ground till it was late in the even- 
ing. St. Malo was now reconnoitred by the general 
officers, and a camp marked out about a mile from 
the city, Parties of horſe were immediately de- 
tached to different parts of the country, to ſcour 
the road, and make good diſcoveries. One of theſe 
detachments perceived a large baſon behind the 
town, into which all the ſhipping belonging to the 
place were collected, and concealed from the fight 
of the Engliſh fleet by a prodigious ſtorehouſe, 
built in the form of a rotunda, near the rope-walk. 
Marlborough, on being informed of this diſcovery, 
detached all the cavalry, with a foot ſoldier mount- 
ed behind each of the horſemen, furniſhed with 
hand-grenades, matches, &c. Theſe, concealed 
by the night, paſſed under the enemy's cannon on 
the walls to the harbour, where they found a large 
lleet, conſiſting of men of war, privateers, and 
merchantmen, Fire was immediately ſet to the 


ccame ſuch a dreadful ſcene of conflagration, that 
een imagination itfelf is unable to paint. The 

ps were all faſt aground, and ſo cloſe together 
at 1t was impoſſible for any of thern to eſcape. 
wo men of war, one of fifty, the other of thirty 
guns, thirty-three privateers, 5 thirty to eighteen 
zuns each, and above ſeventy ſail of merchant ſhips 
vere by this conflagration reduced to aſhes, toge- 
ther with an amazing quantity of naval ſtores. The 
conllagration continued during the whole night; 
and the next morning foraging parties were de- 
tached from the camp, the army having landed 
vith only two days proviſions. While encamped 
near St. Malo, one of the battalions of the guards 
marched under the command of general Cæſar, to 


No. g. where they were politely entertained 


Lord Down, at the head of | 


ncareſt ſhips, and alſo the magazines of pitch, tar, 
ropes, &c. all which, in the ſpace of a few hours, 


| 


th | 
© town of Doll, ſituated about twelve miles up 


their deſign was nothing 
the country, they con- 
wn without committing 


by the magiſtrates; and as 
more than to reconnoitre 
tinued one night in the to 
the leaſt act of hoſtility, and in the morning re- 
turned to their camp. A party of the light horſe 
advancing ſtill farther, fell in with the vedets of a 
French camp, two of whom, after a long chaſe, they 
took, and brought them priſoners to the Engliſh 
army. By this time it was evident that the town of 
St. Malo was too well fortified to hope for ſucceſs, 
all thoughts of attacking it were therefore laid aſide; 
and the general having received repeated advices, 
that the French were buſily employed in allemblin 
forces to attack his camp, he returned to Cancalle, 
where commodore Howe had made ſuch a maſterly 
diſpoſition of the boats and tranſports, that the re- 
embarkation of the troops was performed with ſur- 
prizing eaſe and expedition. The ſoldiers, while 
they continued in the enemy's country, were re- 
ſtrained from committing the leaſt outrage, by the 
ſevereſt diſcipline ; and all the houſes which the in- 
habitants had abandoned were. leſt untouched. 
When the troops were all embarked the fleet left 
Caricalle bay, and after encountering the fury of 
a tempeſtuous ſea for near a fortnight, came to an 
anchor near Cherburgh; and on the firſt of July, 
arrived in the road of St. Helens; the ſoldiers were 
landed on the Ifle of Wight, and a conſiderable 
part of them ſent, under the command of the duke 
of Marlborough and lord George Sackville, to re- 
inforce the allied army in Germany. The fleet ſailed 
from St. Helens on the firſt of Auguſt; and after a 
tedious paſſage, anchored before Cherburgh. The 
enemy had for ſome time expected the Engliſh 


| would ſoon attack this place : nor had they been 


idle during the interval. They had thrown up an 
intrenchment, extending near four miles along the 
coaſt from the fort de Ecourdeville, fituated about 


| two miles to the weſt of Cherburgh, and fortified it 


with ſeveral batteries at proper diſtances, Behind 
this intrenchment, a body of horſe and infantry 
appeared, dreſſed in red and bluc uniform. But as 
they did not advance to the open beach, the landing 
of the Engliſh forces was attended with little dan- 
ger. A bomb ketch was ſent to anchor near the 
town, and throw a few ſhells into the place, as a 
feint to amuſe the enemy, with regard to the ſpot, 
where they intended to land, which was near a 
league to the weſtward of Querqueville, the weſter- 
moſt fort in the bay. The other bomb ketches be- 
ing poſted along the ſhore, conſiderably galled the 
intrenchment by not only throwing ſhells, in the 
uſual manner, but alſo by loading the mortars with 
great quantities of balls, which were thrown to a 
very conſiderable diſtance, and, by ſcattering as 
they flew, did an infinite deal of miſchief, While 
' theſe veſſels kept up an inceſſant fire on the 
trenches, the . grenadiers and guards were landed 
without oppoſition, and formed immediately on the 
beach, having a natural breaſtwork in their front. 
The enemy advanced upon them in good order 
from the left, where the ground was interſeQed with 


| hedges, On perceiving the approach of the enemy, 


the Britiſh troops marched towards them, and a 
ſtraggling fire began; but the French declined the 
engagement, and took poſſeſſion of a hill, whence 
they diſcharged a few random ſhot on the Engliſh 
advanced poſts, and took advantage of the night to 
retire, General Blythe, who now commanded the 
Britiſh forces, encamped at the village of Erville, 
and the next morning marched towards Cherburgh. 
An advanced party took poſſeſſion of Querqueville, 
which the enemy had abandoned, together with the 
lines and batteries along the ſhore, ' When the 
Engliſh reached Cherburgh, they found the place 
entirely deſerted by the enemy, the gates were open, 
and they entered it without the leaſt oppoſition, 


while- the inhabitants received them with great 
| 78 civility. 
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civility, The famous baſon, harbour, and ſluice 


of Cherburg being deſtroyed, on the ſixteenth of 
Auguſt the forces marched down to the beach, and 


were re- embarked at Fort Galet, without the leaſt | 


diſturbance from the enemy. The next day the 
fleet ſet ſail for the coaſt of England, and anchored 
in the road of Weymouth, under the high land of 
Portland. . Two days after it again weighed and 
ſtood to the ſouthward, but was obliged by contrary 


winds to return to the ſame ſtation. The ſecond | 


effort, however, was more effectual ; and ſteering to 
the French coaſt, they arrived in the bay of St. 
Lunaire, two leagues to the weſtward of St. Malo, 
upon which place it was determined to make another 


attempt, he ſloops and ketches being poſted | 
along ſhore to cover the landing, the troops were 


diſembarked on an open beach, and a ſmall party 
detached to the harbour of St. Briac, above the 
town of St. Malo, where they deſtroyed about fifteen 
ſmall veſſels: but St. Malo itſelf being carefully 
reconnoitered, appeared to be impregnable either 
by the land forces or ſhipping, which obliged the 
deſign againſt it to be laid aſide, The general un- 
willing to re-embark without attempting ſome ſtep 
for the farther annoyance of the enemy, reſolved to 
penetrate into the country, regulating his motions, 


however, by thoſe of the fleet, which, by this time, | 
had quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where it could | 


not ride in ſafety, and anchored in the bay of St. 
Cas, about three leagues to the weſtward. On the 
eighth of September the army began its march to 
St. Guildo, which they reached in the evening, and 
the next day continuing their rout, they encamped 
in the open ground, about three miles from the bay 
of St, Cas, which was immediately reconnoitred for 
re-embarkation, the general having received certain 


intelligence that the duke d'Aiguillon had advanced | 
from Breſt to Lambale, within ſix miles of the | 
Engliſh camp, at the head of twelve regular bat- | 


talions, fix ſquadrons, two regiments of militia, 
eight mortars and ten pieces of cannon, Had our 
troops decamped in the night in ſilence, they might 
bly have reached the beach before the enemy 

ad received the leaſt notice of their deſign : but 


| Iinftead of this cautious method of proceeding, on 


the cleventh, at two in the morning, the generale 
was beat, and the army began to march in one 
column, conſiſting of ſix thouſand, five hundred 
men, ſo diſpoſed, as to be capable of forming be- 
fore an attack could be made. In the mean time, 
the Brilliant, Roſe, Active, Pallas, and Tartar fri- 
gates, ſtood into the bay of St. Cas, to cover the 
re-embarkation of the troops, who were drawn up 
nenr'a wind-mitl, on a hill, about three quarters of 
a mile from the beach. At nine in the morning 
the army began to march down to the boats, which 
lay ready to receive them, By eleven, two thirds 
of the army with the light horſe and artillery, being 
on board, a body of the enemy's horſe appeared on 
the hill, and a little afterwards a much larger one 


of infantry, occupying the ground round the wind- 


mill. Upon a motion made by the French to de- 
ſcend, the 'bomb-ketches began to play upon them 
with great ſucceſs, The firſt ſhell fell upon a body 
of horſe,” Which rendered them ſo ungovernable, 
that the men were obliged to diſmount. Several 
alſo fell among the enemy's infantry. At half aſter 
eleven, the French opened a battery of ſix pieces of 
cannon, near the wind mill, from which they main- 
tained a cloſe fire on the troops while embarking. 
At twelve the enemy opened a battery of cohorng, 


behind the hedge, on the right of the mill; but the 


ſhips and ketches kept ſo inceſſant a fire upon it, 


that they threw only two ſhells on the troops, 


which did fome damage. They then filed off a ſe- 


cond time to the left, and got poſſeſſion of the village 


of St. Cas; upon which the grenadiers of the who 
army, amounting to eleven hundred men, with four 


companies of guards, under general Drury, 
| on the beach to coyer the battalions while embarki 
In the mean time, the enemy, to avoid the fire . 
the ſhips, left the village, and endeavoured to . 
poſſeſſion of a hollow way, which entirely "os, 
them. This they accompliſhed, but when they be 
gan to deſcend, the grenadiers formed into two divi. 
lions, and marched to the attack. The bay of $; 
Cas was covered by an intrenchment, which the 
enemy had thrown up to prevent or oppoſe the tif. 
embarkation; and on the outſide of this work ther, 
was a range of ſand hills, extending along the ſhore 
which. would have ſerved as a cover to the enemy 
from whence they might have annoyed the troops 
in re-embarking ; a propoſal was therefore made to 
the general, that the, forces ſhould, be taken on 
board from an open beach on the left, between St. 
Cas and Guildo; but this was rejected. The bh 
trenchment would have been of great uſe to the 
| grenadiers, had not general Drury, by ſome miſtake 
| Inſtead of waiting behind the dyke for the enemy, 
marched the diviſion over it, and attacked the ene. 
my, who were ready prepared on the other ſide, 
Indeed he twice repelled them; but the continual 
ſuccours pouring down from the hollow va 
brought them back to the charge; and then they 
repelled general Drury in his turn, He was noy 
convinced of his error; for the ſecond diviſion could 
not get over the breaſt-work time enough to ſuc- 
cour the firſt, which was entirely broken, and with 
great difficulty got back, The enemy having now 
got poſſeſſion of the dyke, kept a continual fire 
upon the grenadiers, and the general ſecing that a 
retreat was the only remedy, ordered the whole 
body immediately to wheel to the right, and make 
to the boats as faſt as poſſible. Some embarked, 
but a battery which the French had erected on the 
middle of the hill, played ſo furiouſly, that many 
of the boats were beat to pieces. The enemy ſee- 
ing no retreat left to the grenadiers, mounted the 
dyke, and by a great ſuperiority of numbers, 
drove thoſe that remained into the ſea, where the 
greateſt part of them were cut to pieces or 
drowned. During the laſt attack, the fire from the 
ſhips was rendered ineffectual, becauſe the Engliſh 
would have ſuffered equally with the French, Ge- 
neral Drury was ſhot in the breaſt, but by the help 
of a grenadier, he ſtripped off his cloaths, and 
lunged into the water, where he periſhed, vir 
Fol Armitage, a volunteer, was killed on a rock 
to which he had ſwam. The whole loſs amounted 
to 1000 men, including the ſlain, and thoſe taken 
priſoners. | 
It was for ſame time determined by miniſtry, to 
attack the French ſettlements on the coalt of Africa, 
and the deſign this year was carried into execution. 
The plan was concerted by Mr. Cumming, a quaker, 
a man of acute penetration, and happy invention. 
This perſon, who as a private merchant, had made 
a voyage to this part of the coaſt of Africa, ob- 
ſerved the extenſive trade carried on by the French, 
and even contracted a perſonal acquaintance with 
Amir, the Mooriſh king of Legibelli ; in whoſe 
dominions the moſt important branches of trade are 
carried on. The French, beſides other articles of 
commerce, were in poſſeſſion of the whole trade of 
gum-ſenega, a great quantity of which is uſed in the 
- manufactures of Great Britain, and which could only 
be procured at an exorbitant price from the Dutch, 
who had taken care to purchaſe the whole from the 
French. A ſmall ſquadron was now equipped for 
this expedition, under the command of captain 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines, com, 
'manded by major Maſon, with a detachment oi 
artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a 
confiderable quantity of warlike ſtores and ammu- 
nition. Captain Walker was appointed engineer, 
and Mr. Cumming was concerned as princip? 
if n director 
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| rector and promoter of the expedition, : In the 
inning of March this little armament failed, and 
their paſſage touched at the iſland of Teneriffe; 
= while the ſhips were taking in their wine and 
r. ter, Mr. Cumming proceeded in the Swan Sloop to 
Portenderrick, charged with a letter of credence to 
5 he had the mortification to find this prince 
5 aged in a new war with a neighbouring nation, 
5 I at that time headed his army at a very conſidera. 
ple diſtance from his capital. One of the chiefs, how- 
ever, diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, with advice 


the fame time, that he would uſe the utmoſt expe- 
dition in aſſembling three hundred warriors to join 
the Engliſh troops, adding, that he was' perfuaded 
the king would ſend a detachment from his army 
10 reinforce them. Captain Marſh, with the reſt of 
the armament, had by this time arrived at Porten- 
derrick, and without waiting for the Indian forces, 


old friend the king of that country. But on his 


Pn 


which were not yet ready, they failed again on the 


twenty-ſecond of April, and the next day, at four in 
the afternoon, diſcovered the French flag flying 
upon fort Louis. Captain Marſh having taken a 
large Dutch ſhip richly laden with gums, which lay 


without the bar, came to an anchor in Senegal road, 


at the mouth of the river; where he perceived the 
enemy had poſted ſeveral armed ſloops to defend 
the paſſage of the bar, which is extremely dange- 
rous. The captain, however, immediately prepared 
for landing. All the boats of the fleet were em- 


ployed to carry the ſtores into the ſmall craft, not- 


withllanding the enemy's veſſels kept firing on | 
them. As toon as every thing was ready, and the 


channel diſcovered, the ſhips weighed anchor; and 


at that inſtant the wind, which generally. blows 
down the river, veering about, captain Miller, in 
the London buſs ſeized the opportunity, and paſſing 


the bar with a full fail, caſt anchor on the inſide, 


where he lay all night expoſed to the whole fire of | 
the enemy. Next morning he was joined by the | 


other ſmall veſſels, upon which a regular engage- 
ment enſued, and was warmly ſupported on both 
Tides. At laſt the buſſes and one of the ſmall 
veſſels running a- ground immediately bulged, and 


with great difficulty they reached the ſhore, where 


they tormed in a body, and were ſoon after joined 


by their companions from the other veſſels; ſo that 
the whole now amounted. to three hundred and 
ninety marines, beſides the detachment of artillery. 
Expecting to be attacked by the natives who lined 
the ſhores at ſome diſtance, as if reſolved to oppoſe 
the deſcent, they threw up an intrenchment, and 
began to diſembark the ſtores, great part of which 
lay under water. While they were thus employed 
the negroes came down in great numbers, and ſub- 
mitted to them: and on the following day they were 
reinforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, who 


piſſed the bar in ſloops with their enſigns and co- 
lours fly ing. 


of | 


cen embarked.” On ſeeing them advance, the 
Trench immediately ſtruck their flag, and major 
aſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he found 
| nety-two. pieces of cannon, with a very conſider. 
able quantity of rreaſure and merchandize. The 
potting) and burghers of the town of Senegal 
on ly ſubmitted and ſwore allegiance to'the king 

Great Britain: the neighbouring princes, at- 


ni 


ended by numerous retinues, viſited the commander, 


concluded treaties with the "Engliſh! nation; 


| They intended to make an imme wt 
diate atack on Fort Louis, but this deſign was pre- good their landing; after which the ſiege was 
vented by the arrival of two French deputies at the 
Arenchment, with propoſals from the governor for 
1 capitulation, The Engliſh forces began their 
march for Fort Louis, accompanied by a numbet 
ong boats, in which the artillery and ſtores had 


| 
d 
, 
. 
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| with his ſquadron, having left a 
| and reinforced that of Senegal. 


| and the king of Portenderrick, or Legibelli, ſent an 


inhabitants were ſent to France in Engliſh ſhips: 
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ambaſſador. from his camp to major Maſon, with 


compliments of congratulation and aſſurances of 


As the miniſtry were ſenſible that the Engliſh ſet= 


| tlements on the coaſt of Africa could never be ſe- 


cure while the French kept poſſeſſion of Goree, they 
fitted out a ſquadron, the command of which was 
given to commodore Keppel, conſiſting of four 


| ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two bomb ketches, 


and ſome tranſports, having on board ſeven hundred 


regular troops, commanded by col : 
of Mr. Cumming's arrival and deſign; declaring at | py by colonel Worge. On 


the eleventh of November this armament failed 
from Cork in Ireland, and, after a dangerous paſſage, 


| they arrived at Goree the latter end of December; 
| when the commodore immediately made a diſpo- 
| fition for attacking the iſland. A ſhell being fired 


from one of the bomb-ketches, which was the ſignal 
for the engagement to begin, the great ſhips poured 
in their broadſides without intermiſſion, and their 
fire was returned with equal vivacity from all the 
batteries of the iſland. At length the cannonading 
from the ſhips became ſo ſevere and terrible, that 
the French ſoldiers fled from their quarters, in ſpite 


of all the efforts of the governor, who endeavoured 


to keep them to their duty; which obliged him to 


ſtrike his colours, and ſurrender at diſcretion ; upon 


which the commodore ſent a detachment of marines 
on ſhore, who diſarmed the garriſon, and hoiſted 
the Britiſh flag upon the caſtle of St. Michael. Two 
trading veſſels which happened to be at anchor in 
the road, likewiſe fell into the hands of the Engliſh, 
with ſtores, ' money, and merchandize, to the value 
of twenty thouſand pounds. This important con- 
queſt coſt the victors only one hundred men killed 
and wounded. Commodore Keppel returned home 
garriſon at Goree, 
In the mean time, events of much greater conſe- 
quence happened in America; where, excluſive of 
the fleet and marines, the government had aſſem- 
bled about fifty thouſand men, including rwenty- 
two ' thouſand regular troops. Lord Loudon 


| having returned to England, the chief command 
| devolved on major-general Abercrombie: but as 
were filled with water. This misfortune obliged | 
the troops they contained to take to their boats, and 


the objects of operation were various, the forces 
were divided into three ſeparate bodies, under three 
diſtin&* commanders. -- Twelve thouſand were deſ- 
tined for -an attempt- on Cape Breton, under the 


| command of major- general Amherſt. The general 
| himſelf reſerved near ſixteen thouſand 'for the re- 
| duction of Crown Point; and eight thoufand, un- 
| der brigadier-general Forbes, were allotted for the 
| conqueſt of Fort du Queſne. On the twenty-eighth 
] of 
| troops at Halifax in Nova Scotia, and failed for 


ay, major-general Amherſt embarked his 


Louiſburgh with the Engliſh ſquadron, command- 
ed by admiral Boſcawen, the whole fle#t conſiſting 


of one hundred and fifty-ſeven fail. On the ſecond 


of June they came to -an anchor in Gabarus bay, 


about ſeven miles to the weſtward of  Louiſburgh. 


Our troops amidſt innumerable diſſiculties made 


carried on with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that the 
French governor finding it impoſſible to withſtand 
the fury of the aſſault, thought proper to capitulate 
on the twenty-ſeventh of July, by which he, and the 
garriſon, became priſoners of war. Major Far- 
quhar, with three companies of grenadiers, imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of the weſtern gate; and 
brigadier Whitmore was ſent into the town, to ſee 
bs lay down their arms, and to poſt the 
neceſſary guards on the ramparts, and at the doors 
of the magazines. In this town the victors found 
two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and 
eighteen mortars, together with a very large quan- 
tity of ſtores and ammunition. The merchants and 


but 


of Lake George, on board batteaux and whale 


S 
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but the garriſon, ſea- officers, marines, and mariners, | | 
amounting in all to five thouſand ſix hundred and 
thirty-ſeven priſoners, were tranſported to England. 
This 8 conqueſt was obtained with the loſs 
of four hundred men only, the wounded included. 
The enemy's ſhips, which were in the harbour at 
the time our troops arrived there, were all either 
burnt or taken, two frigates excepted, which on the 
day of the diſembarkation ſailed from thence un- 
diſcovered. All things being properly ſettled at 
Cape Breton, ſeveral ſhips were detached, with a 
body of troops under the command of licutenant- 
colonel lord Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
St, John, a ſmall but fertile place in the gulph of 
St, Lawrence, The inhabitants, amounting to four 
thouſand one hundred, made no oppoſition, but 
readily delivered up their arms. Lord Rollo then 
repaired to the governor's quarters, where he found 
ſeveral ſcalps of Engliſhmen, whom the ſavages had 
butchered, in conſequence of the encouragement 
which their French patrons and allies had given 
them for ſuch inhuman proceedings. 

About the beginning of July, the forces under the 
immediate command of general Abercrombie, con- 
ſiſting of about ſeven thouſand regular troops, and 
ten thouſand provincials, embarked at the mouth 


boats, with proviſion, artillery and ammunition ; 
ſeveral pieces of artillery being mounted on rafts 
to cover the propoſed landing, which was effect- 
ed the next day without oppoſition. The gene- 
ral's ſcheme was to inveſt Ticonderoga, a fort 
ſituated on a point of land between Lake George 
and a narrow gut communicating with Lake Cham- 
plin, Three ſides of this fortification were fur- 
rounded with water, and nature had ſecured the 
front by a moraſs. The troops being landed, were 
immediately formed into three columns, and began 
their march towards the advanced guard of the 
enemy, conſiſting of one battalion, encamped be- 
hind a breaſt-work of logs, which on the approach 
of the Engliſh, they abandoned with great pre- 
Cipitation. The rout from this breaſt-work to the 
fort lay through a thick wood, which would admit 
of no regular paſſage : and the guides proving ex- 
tremely ignorant, our forces were bewildered, and 
the columns thrown into the utmoſt diſorder. A 
French detachment. alſo met with the lame embar- 


raſlment, and falling in with. lord Howe, at the head | 
of one af the Britiſh columns, an engagement en- 


ſued, wherein the enemy were totally defeated. But 
this trifling advantage was dearly purchaſed by the 
loſs of lord Howe, who fell. in; the beginning of the 
action, univerſally lamented, -being a young noble. 
man of approved courage and moſt promiſing ta- 
lents. The troops were now ſo much fatigued and 
diſordered, that general Abercrombie thought it 
adviſeable to return to the landing place, which they 
reached about eight in the morning. The general 
having made his approaches, and ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts, was convinced that a retreat was neceſſary 
to prevent a total overthrow. Tavings therefore, 
re-embarked the troops, he returned to lake George, 
from whence he had taken his departure. He now 
detached licutenant-=colonel Bradſtreet with a body 
of three thouſand men, to execute a plan that officer 
had formed againſt Fort Frontinac, ſituated on the 
north ſide of the river St. Lawrence, juſt where it 
takes its riſe from the Lake Ontario. Having ad- 
vanced with his detachment to the ſide of this lake, 
he embarked. in ſome ſloops and batteaux provided 
for the purpoſe, and landed within a mile of Fort 
Frontinac, the garriſon of which, conſiſting of one 
hundred and ten men, with a few Indians, imme- 
diately ſurrendered priſoners of war. Bradſtreet 
then-made himſelf maſter of all the enemy's ſhipping 
on the lake, amounting to nine armed veſſels, be 


| merce, and two gallant actions performed by cap. 


| number, immediately gave chace with all the fail 


of which carried eighteen guns. After deſtroying 


4 


the fortifications, the colonel returned ta oc. 
with the veſſels, artillery, ſtores, eee lWego, 
merchandize, It has been already ebe and 
eight thouſand men, under brigadier- general F 1 
were appointed for the reduction of Fort du bes 
That general began his march on the thing ne 
June, from Philadelphia to the river Ohio ep 
difficulties and fatigues he met with were af 5 
ing: but he ſurmounted them all, and, at in 
arrived at Ray's town, at the diſtance of T gth 
miles from fort du Queſne, from whence e 
tached colonel Grant, at the head of eight bo Fu 
men, to reconnoitre the fort and its out-works, 8 
his approach the enemy ſent out a large bod 
forces to meet him. An engagement enſued iy K 
the Engliſh maintained with their uſual coura e 
three hours; but at length being overpouercc hy 
numbers, they were obliged to retreat with the loft 
of three hundred men Killed or taken; amon re 
latter were major Grant, and nineteen officers - | : 
from being diſpirited by this misfortune, bi, Fn 
Forbes immediatcly advanced with his whale am, 
reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the fort or perf 
in the attempt. But before his arrival the French 
had thought proper to abandon the place, and retire 
down the river Ohio, to their ſettlements on the 
Miſſiſſippi. On the twenty-fifth of November the 
Engliſh entered the fort, and after repairing the for 
tifications, which the enemy had diſmantled he 
changed its name from Fort du Queſne to Pi. 
burg; 1 5 r returned to Philadelphia, har 
ing concluded a treaty of friendſhi 1 
wa the Indian A ogg Sabo 
o material occurrence now happened in 
Weſt-Indies, except the Ra e our = 


tain Tyrrel, who in the Buckingham, aſſiſted b 
Cambridge, demoliſhed a ſmall fort in Grand Ano 
bay, inthe iſland of Martinico, and took four pri. 
vateers, three of which were deſtroyed, and one con- 
verted into a tender. But what moſt redounds to the 
honour of captain Tyrrel, is the following inſtance 
of humanity. When the fort was demoliſhed, the 
men fluſhed with victory, warmly ſolicited leave to 
deſtroy a village ſituated near it, but their valiant 
commander replied, “Gentlemen, it is beneath us 
to render a number of poor people miſerable, by 
deſtroying their habitations; brave Engliſhmen 
ſcorn to diſtreſs even their enemies, when not in 
arms againſt them.“ This ſpeech had the deſired 
effect on the brave tars, and ſaved the habitations 
of the poor and innocent villagers. A few months 
after being detached in the Buckingham on a 
cruize, he fell in with the Weazel ſloop, commanded 
by lieutenant Bowles, between the iſlands of Mont- 
ſerrat and Guadaloupe ; and ſoon after diſcovered 
a fleet of nineteen ſail under the convoy of @ French 
man of war called the Floriſſant, and as, 
The brave Tyrrcl, undiſmayed by their ſtrength and 


he could carry, The enemy were prepared to fe- 
ceive him; but after a ſhort engagement became in- 
timidated by his briſk fire, with which he ſoon dil- - 
abled the two frigates, and preſſed hard on the 
Floriſſant, which now made ſail in order to eſcape; 
but Tyrrel prevented her deſign by getting within 
piſtol ſhor, and pouring into her a whole broadſide, 
which did great execution. Both ſides now became 
deſperate, and captain Tyrrel received a wound in 
his face, and loſt three fingers of his right hand, 
which obliged him to leave the command of his 
ſhip to Mr. Marſhal the firſt lieutenant, who con- 
tinued the action with great bravery until he loſt his 
life : the rang then deſcended to the ſecond lieu- 
tenant, who. behaved with equal intrepidity, and 
maintained a moſt deſperate engagement. 
length the fire of the Floriſſant ceaſed, and con- 
fuſion, terror, and uproar prevailed among bet 


| officers 
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officers and men, till ſne ſtruck her colours. At | The admiral had not any certain account of the 
„ this time the fea ran ſo high, and the Buckingham || ep ou 


8 | <nemy's loſs; but according to the report of rh 
yas in ſo ſhattered a condition, that the) could not] J Dutch. and ſeveral e ee . 7 90 
immediately board the enemy; which being per- hundred men killed in the action, and many morg 


ved by the commander, he ſpread all the fail he | wounded... The laſs on our part was only twenty | 
could, and made his eſcape. Bur though the gal-] nine killed, and, cighty-nine. wounded. a The 5 1 
unt Tyrrel was diſappointed of his prize, the action | tion was about ſeven lea „ The aps 
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will always be remembered with - honour. The [24 by N. of Alems 


s | parve. The admiral -obſerved, | that, commodore 
Buckingham Fon ap $4 mon 1 75 ra 5 kn nee captains Latham and Somerſet — 
the Floriſſant had above one hundred and eigh- |} were in the van, and alſo captain Kempenfelt. 
ered, and three hundred wounded ; | ſhe was alſo || ; ptain Kempenfelt, 


| | the commodore's captain, behaved as became. gal. 
ſo greatly diſabled in her hull, that it was with the | lant officers ; and that captain Harriſon's NO 
utmoſt difficulty they reached Martinico, being | as well as that of all the officers and men bel ing \ 
every moment in danger at ſinkin gg. . to. the Yarmouth, gave him ſenſible ſatisfackion; 
The war in the Eaſt Indies was carried on with |} and that hadi the captains in the rear done their duty 
vigour, thaugh not always with ſucceſs. -Vice= || as well, he ſhould have commanded them wich great 
admiral Pocock being joined by commodore Ste- pleaſure; but their manner of acting in the en- 
hens in Madras Road with:the reinforcements from gagement appeared ſo faulty, that on his return to 
England, ſailed on the twenty-ſeventh. of March, Madraſs he ordered à cdurt-martial to aſſęmhle, 
wich the Larmouth, Elizabeth, Tyger, Weymouth, || and enquire into their conduct. In [conſequence 
Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Saliſpury, Queenborough, || of this, captain Nicholas Vincent was ſuntenced to 
and Protettor ſtoreſhip, in order to get to windward || be diſmiſſed from the command of the Weymouth; 
of St. David's, to intercept the French ſquadron, || captain George Legge of the Newcaſtle ta be caſh. 
which he had reaſon to expect. On the twenty iered from bis majeſty's ſervice; and captain Wil, 
ninth in the morning he ſaw ſeven ſhips in St. Da- |] liam Brereton of the Cumberland, to loſe, as a poſt 
vid's Road getting under ſail, and two eruiſing in | | captain, one year's rann gg. 
the offing, and immedintely gave chace. The ſe- [][ On the tenth: of May, Pocock having repaired 
ven ſhips ſtood off under their top-ſails, and being the moſt material damages of his ſhips; put to ſea 
joined by the two thips' in the offing, formed the | with an, iptent to get up to Fort St. David, but 
line of battle a-head. The enemy began to fire up- was not able to effect it. He got fight of Pondi. 
on the Engliſh as they were going down; but the cherry on the thirtieth; and the next morning the 
admiral did not make the ſignal to engage, till he French ſquadron, which chad been there ever ſince 
was within half muſket ſhot of the 'Zodiaque, || the fiſth, ſtood out of the toad and got away, not- 
which was about three o'clock. A few minutes | | with ſtanding / the admiral's urmoſt endeavours to 
after, perceiving his ſhips were not cloſe enough { | come up with them. On the 6th of June, upon 
to the enemy, he made the ſignal for a cloſer en- receiving an account that Fort St. David had ſur- 
gagement, which was immediately complied with || rendered to the French, he judged it prudent to re- 
by the ſhips in the van. At half an hour: paſt four, || turn immediately to Madraſs ta refreſh his ſqua» 
obſerving ſome of the French line had drawn up || dran. The admiral ſailed again on the twenty; 
pretty cloſe to the Zodiaque, the admiral made fifth; of; July in queſt of the enemy, and on the 
the Cumberland, Newcaſtle, and Weymdouth, ſignals eventy-leventh in the evening got within three 
to make up and engage cloſe. Soon after M. || leagues of Pondicherry; Road, where he perceived 
d'Achè broke the line, and put before the wind; || their ſquadron at anchor, conſiſting: of eight fail of 
his ſecond a- ſtern, which kept on the Yarmouth's || the line and a frigate. They got under ſail the 
quarter moſt part of the action, then came up || next morning, and ſtood to the ſouthward. The 
along fide, gave his fire, and bore away. The || admiral made the ſignal to chace, and endeavoureq 
other two ſhips in the rear came up in like manner; || to weather them, as the moſt probable means of 
and then bore away; and à few minutes after ob- | bringing them to action, which however he was 
ſerving the enemy's van to bear. away alſo, the ad- not able to accompliſh till the third of Auguſt, 
miral hauled down the fignal for the line, and II when taking the advantage of the ſea breeze he got 
made the ſignal for a general chace. At ſix, ob- the weather-gage, and brought on the engagement 
ſerving the enemy join two ſhips about four miles about one o'clock. M. d'Ache ſet his fote-ſail, 
to leeward, and at the ſame time hawling their wind [ and bore away in about ten minutes, his ſquadron 
to the weſtward, and ſeeming to form the line a« ||| followed! his example,*and continued a running 
head; and the Yarmouth's maſts; yards, fails, and || fight in a very irregular manner till three. o'clock. 
rigging, as well as. the Elizabeth's, Tyger's, and || The admiral then made a ſignal for a general 
uliſbury's, being ſo much damaged as to prevent || chace; upon which the French cut away their boats, 
their keeping up with the ſhips that were in the rear || and made all the ſail they could; he purſued them 
| during the engagement, who had received bur lic- || till it was dark, when they eſcaped b out- ſailing 
| tle damage; and night approaching, the admiral || him, and got into Pondicherry. Road. The ad- 
followed the enemy as well as he could, ſtanding | miral anchored with his ſquadron the ſame even- 
o the 8. W. in order, if poſſible, to keep to wind- ing off Carrical, a French ſettlement. The loſs 
ward of them, in hopes of being able to engage |] of men in this action was only thirty-one killed, 
them next morning; but as they ſhewed no lights, |] and one hundred and ſixty. wounded among the 5 
a, made any night ſignals that could be obſerved, ||| latter were commodore Stephens, and captain 
ha not ſee them in the night nor next morning; || Martin. The behaviour of the officers and men. 
and therefore concluding they had weathered him in general on this | occaſion, was entirely to che 
u the night by being able to carry more ſail, he || admiral's ſatisfaction. The French ſquadron con- 
continued his endeavours to work up after chem; ||, tinued in Pondichetry Road until the third of Sep- 
until fix in the morning of the firſt of May, when tember, when they failed ' for the iſlands to clean, 
— he loſt ground conſiderably, he came to an and refit, two of their ſhips | being in a very bad 
iy r about three leagues northward of Madras, condition, and the others conſiderably damaged. 
hes ſent an officer to the chief of that ſettlement | Their loſs in this laſt amounted to five hundred ang 
Ain, Vigence, who informed bim, that the Bien= || 
_ 5 cventy-four guns had received ſo much 
her 5 e, action, that they were obliged to run 
Rare, 6h. re a little to the ſouthward of Alem“ 
Ne Noa the French ſquadron was at anchor, 
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forty killed and wounded,' according to the beſt 
econ. 0 .. 1 
It is now neceſſary to take a ſummary view of the 
operations performed by the allied army during 
this N on the continent of Europe, where 
7 7 the 


5 


b 


— 


treaty. Nor was the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel the 


my, to oppoſe prince Ferdinand in the field with 


| had gained, retreated as the allics' advanced with 


ed the abuſes and cruelties they had reaſon to fear 


len, leaving a conſiderable detachment under count 
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1 


the war was proſecuted with the utmoſt virulence, | 
A farmer of the revenue arrived at Hanover from | 
Paris about the cloſe' of the laſt year, in order to || 


receive the revenue of that electorate, together with 


thoſe of all other countries which ſhould be reduced | 


by the armies of the moſt Chriſtian king. At the 


fame time a decree was publiſhed at Paris, by 
which it appeared, that the court of Verſailles had 
determined the government and ſyſtem of the elec- 
torate, contrary to an expreſs article of the capitu- 
lation granted to the city of Hanover, when it ſur- 
rendered. The French, therefore, had no right to 
complain of the infraction of articles, as they them- 
ſelves had ſet the example. The landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, alarmed at theſe proceedings, folicited 
a treaty with the French king, whereby the former 
was enjoined not to act directly or indireRly againſt 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; and the latter to afford 
him the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours, if his 
eſtates ſhould be attacked in conſequence. of this 


only prince alarmed by the progreſs of the French 
arms. The duke of Brunſwic, though now nearly 
connected with his Britannic' majeſty, in order to 
detach himſelf from the deſperate fortune of Han- 
over, concluded a treaty, ten' days after the former 
convention was ſigned, with the courts of Vienna 
nn ahi ot oiegt Rom 371 
Prince Ferdinand being joined, about the middle 
of February, by a body: of Pruſſian horſe: under the 
command of the prince of Holſtein-Gottorp, the 
whole army was put in mot ion, and advanced to the 
country of Bremen. The enemy was ſoon diſlodged 
from Rottenburg, Otterſburg, and Verden; they 
alſo abandoned the city of Bremen on the approach 
of the Hanoverian army, who ook pole fin of it 
without oppoſition. In the mean time the duke de 
Richlieu had been recalled, and the count de Cler- 
mont now commanded the French forces. The 
appointment of this general was at once agreeable 
to the army, and the. ſubjetts of Hanover, Richlieu 
having treated them with great inhumanity, The 
count, perceiving: that it would be impoſſible for 
him with the wreeched remnant of the F 


rench ar. 
ſucceſs, or even maintain the footing his predeceſſor 


ſuch precipitation, as frequently to leave his ſick, 
and the greater part of his baggage and artillery 
behind. The inhabitants of Hanover, perceiving 
the French were not able to face the allies, were con- 
vinced they muſt ſoon abandon their city, and dread- 


would be praftiſed on that occaſion. But they 
were happily diſappointed by the ingenuous beha- 
viour of their governor, the duke of Randan, who 
not only kept the ſoldiers within the bounds of the 
moſt rigid diſcipline, but even ordered the large 
magazine of proviſions to be ſold at a low rate, 
after diſtributing a conſiderable quantity to the 

r. An inſtance of humanity more honorary to 
that nobleman, than titles of dignity, or laurels of 
victory. The French army now retired to Hame- 


Chabot at ar be a ſtrong fort upon the Weſer, 
and a place of ſo much importance, that prince 
Ferdinand determined to drive the enemy from it. 
The hereditaty prince of Brunſwic was appointed 
for this ſervice, with four battalions of foot, and a 
detachment of light horſe. The prince, pleaſed 
with an opportunity of — his military 
talents, undertook the expedi 

He had a broad and deep river to paſs, and no 
meins of tranſporting his men but a ſingle float; 


and even this was ſoon rendered uſeleſs by a ſtrong. 
wind, which arofe about the time that one half of | 
his: troops had [paſſed over. By this accident, all 


ition with alacrity.. 
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communication was cut off between the prince 

a large part of his detachment; while the part 1 
was going to diſlodge, was ſuperior to his 5 N 
force. Thus embarraſſed, the prince formed he 
executed a plan, worthy the moſt renowned of oy 


| riors : he determined not to ſpend any time in brin 

ing over the reſt of his troops, but to oh 
| fuch reſolution as could not fail of intimid 
enemy, and giving him an opportunity of attackin 


puſh on with 


them with ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the ſmal! num 

ber of his forces. Accordingly, the detachmen: 
was in motion before five in the morning, ay 
marched with the utmoſt expedition directly to Joa 

When they were only a mile and a half diſtant from 
the place, another accident had nearly defeated the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize. The detachment fired 
by miſtake, upon four of the enemy's dragoons, wh, 
were patrolling in the neighbourhood of the place. 
The fire was caught from man to man, till at length 
it became general, and could not fail of alarmin 

the enemy. An intrepid reſolution was now the 
only reſource, and was àccordingly aſſumed. They 
marched with the utmoſt expedition to the tow 
and attacked the enemy at the bridge; a fierce "i 
enſued, withour any apparent: advantage reſulting 
to either party: and the ground was ſo uneven, that 
the prince could not bring up his whole detachment. 


| Senſible of this difficulty, he formed the deſign of 


attacking the enemy in the rear; but to carry this 
ſcheme into execution, it was neceſſary to make x 
circuit about the town. Every thing ſucceeded to 
his wiſh: the attack was made with fixed bayonets, 
and a terrible ſlaughter enſued. The French aban— 
doned the bridge, and fled in confuſion; and the 
prince, having diſlodged the enemy, rejoined the 


other part of the detachment. + The count de Cha. 


bot threw. himſelf with two battalions, into the cal. 
tle, and determined to defend the place to the laſt 
extremity; but ſoon - after capitulated, by which 
his garriſon; marched. out with all the honours of 
war; but their cannon, ſtores, and ammunition, 
were ſurrendered to the victor. The prince had 
about a hundred men killed and wounded, but took 


fix. hundred and ſeventeen priſoners. By this ac- 


tion a place of the utmoſt importance, and which 
opened a paſſage over the Weſer, was ſecured to the 
Hanoverian army. This was the firſt exploit of 
the hereditary prince, whoſe military conduct after- 
wards ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre and honor, 
The hereditary prince now inveſted Minden, 


which was defended by a garriſon of four thouſand 
men, who in nine days ſurrendered themlelves 


priſoners of war. About the ſame time, ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes happened between the advanced parties 


of the Hanoverian and French armics, but always 


to the advantage of the former. The latter, ſur- 


rounded with difficulties and diſtreſs, marched 


towards the Rhine in three columns. Prince Fer- 
dinand finding it impracticable to attack the! rench 
camp, found means to turn the left flank towards. 
the convent of Campe, which obliged the enemy 


to quit a very advantageous poſt and retire to Nys, 


a little higher up the river, whence the Count ge 
Clermont detached a conſiderable corps, under the 
command of the count de St. Germain, to take pol 


at Creveldt, ſituated in a plain between his arm) 


and the camp of the allies; which fronted the tohn 
of Meurs. Prince Ferdinand having made a dil 
poſition for attacking the enemy, and carefully re” 


| connoitered the ſituation of their camp, aſſigne 


the command of his whole left wing, conſiſting of 
eighteen battalions, and twenty-eight ſquadrons, 4 
lieutenant-general Sporcken ; the conduct of the 
right wing, compoled of ſixteen battalions, 3 


| fourteen ſquadrons, was conferred: on the heredita! 


prince and major-general | Wagenheim; the ſqua- 


1 drons, with the addition of two regiments e 


Pruſſu 


gue 
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vn 


vere under the immediate di 
| dragoons, were under the immediate di- 
hag Ne prince of Holſtein, while the here. 
3 prince commanded the infantry. The light 


troops, conſi 


were divided between the prince of Holſtein and 


eneral Sporcken. Major Buckner's ſquadron, to- 
ether with Scheither's corps, were ordered to ob- 
Ant the flank of the enemy's' right, and were ac- 
cordingly poſted in the village of Pandendeike; 
and a battalion of the troops of Wolfenbuttle was 


arm 


and ditches that interſected. this part of the country, 
rendered the execution extremely difficult. 


with an advanced mr ty of the French, who, aſter 
a few diſcharges of muſquetry retired to the camp, 
and gave the alarm. About one in the afternoon, 
the action began with a ſevere cannonading on the 
part of prince Ferdinand; which, though well ſup- 
ported, did not drive the French from their cover; 
he therefore determined to diſlodge them by a cloſe 


obſtinate action enſued. In the mean time, the 
caralry on the right attempted in vain to penetrate 
through the wood on the other fide, where the 
enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were ſuſtained 


by forty ſquadrons of horſe. In this manner the [| ſter; while Contades encamped near Ham upon the 


ation continued till five in the afternoon, when 
the grenadiers collecting all their ſtrength, forced 
the intrenchments in the wood, which were lined 
with the French infantry. Theſe giving way, they 
abandoned the wood in the utmolt diſorder ; but 
the purſuit was checked by the conduct and reſo- 
lution of the enemy's cavalry, which maintained 
their ground, and covered the foot in their tetreat 
to Nuys, notwithſtanding a dreadful fire from the 


artillery of the allies, and the vigorous attacks of | 


the Hanoverian horſe, who had-by this time found 
means to regain the plain. The ſucceſs of the day 

was in a great meaſure owing to the artillery on the 
left and in the center, which did great execution, 
while prince Ferdinand proſecuted his attack on the 
other quarter. In this action, ſeven thouſand of 
the French troops were killed, wounded, and taken 
priſoners; and ſeveral ſtandards, colours, and pieces 
of cannon fell into the hands of the allies, who loſt 
about fiftcen hundred men. Soon after the count 
de Clermont reſigned his command, which was 
conferred on M. de Contades, and the army was 
conliderably reinforced. This general threatened 


do attack prince Ferdinand in his turn, and made 


ome mot ions in conſequence of this reſolution; 
but was prevented in his purſuit by the little river 
Erff, behind which the prince reſolved to continue 
quiet, till he ſhould be joined by the body of 
Britiſh troops under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough, the firſt diviſion of which had Juſt 
landed at Embden, EP 

A plan was now formed by M. de Chevert, one of 
the ableſt commanders in the French army, which, if 
It had ſucceeded; muſt have greatly embarraſſed the 
uation of prince Ferdinand. Chevert had pro- 
Jetted a ſcheme for diſlodging baron Imhoff, who. 
= poſted on the right of the Rhine; burning 
"ne bridge at Rhees, making himſelf maſter of the 
Ro ane, and preventing the junction of the 
1 and Hanoverian forces. To execute this 
+ * he united ſeveral detachments from the gar. 
— Weſel to a conſiderable: corps, originally 
— for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. His whole 

58 amounted to twelve thouſand men; while the 
705 Ps under Imhoff did not exceed three thouſand, / 
the oon ag Fran res f 0 apprizcd of 
".delign, of Chevert, he did all thar cou be done 


| 
_ aſſiſtance f. 


ſting of five ſquadrons of Heſſians, nothing to rely on but his 
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to defeat it. Perſuaded that the ſwell 10 


of the river 
had rendered it Impoſſible for 5 


| him to receive any 
rom prince Ferdinand, and that he had 
own genius, and the 
he reſolved to quit his poſt; 
' Obſerving that the French 


valour of his troops, 
and meet the enemy. 


were paſſing through very difficult ground, he did 
not loſe a 
ordered a ſmall party, 


W 1 fall upon the enemy's. 
Jeft in the town of Hulſte,'to cover the rear of the |; be uncovered; and appointed the fire of this party 
. The intention of prince Ferdinand was to | | | 


actack the left flank of the enemy; but the woods | 


moment in beginning the action. He 
poſted in a little coppice, to 
left, which he perceived to 


as a ſignal for all the reſt to advance, and begin the 
attack with fixed bayonets. The French being at- 


8 | tacked in fo vigorous and unexpected a manner. 
ever he continued his march at the head of the ||. fled from che field of battle, leaving eleven pieces 


tenadiers to the valley of Anrath, where he fell in of cannon,” and all their baggage, to the Hano«! 


fell into confuſion, and in leſs than half an hour 


verians, Who took three hundred and fiſty-fout 


priſoners, and drove them under the cannon of 
Weſel. This ſignal advantage obtained over ſo 

. great a ſuperiority, was not more bravely obtained 
than wiſely improved. Imhoff, having taken pro- 
per meaſures for procuring! his magazine, quitted 


; f | his poſt at Meer; and being reinforced by ſeveral 
attack of the infantry; The hereditary prince ac- || | 


cordingly| advanced with the whole front, and an | 


parties who had paſſed the river in boats, he marched 
with the utmoſt expedition towards the route of the 
Engliſh forces, and happily effected 'a junction, 
which had hitherto been attended with ſo many 
difficulties. Prince Ferdinand now retired into 


Weſtphalia, and fixed his head. quarters at Mun 


Lippe, and extended his troops in ſuch a manner, 
as to command the whole courſe of the Rhine on 


fore the Britiſh troops joined the army, that they 


* 


1 
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had no opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves in ” 
field, The effects of a long and tedious. march, 
however, were ſeverely felt by them in general, 
and proved fatal to their commander, the duke 
of Marlborough, who died at Munſter of a dy- 
ſentery. %%% ͤ ¾ rol ho reyy: n HH iin af 
As ſoon as the time of prorogation expired; the 


| ſeſſion of parliament was opened by commiſſion on 
the twenty-third of November, his majeſty being 


indiſpoſed. The miniſtry reſolved to proſecute 
the war in every quarter with the utmoſt vigour: 
and the houſe of commons, ſeconding their deſire 


of reducing the enemy to reaſon, voted the ſum of 
twelve millions, ſeven hundred, ſixty, one thouſand, 


three hundred and ten pounds, nineteen ſhillings, 


filled with preparations for invading the 


and five penrt᷑e Err 3 81 

At this time all the French ports were 4 5. 17 39. 
Britiſh dominions: men of war, tranſports, and 
flat-bottomed boats, were prepared with the greateſt 


diligence; and nothing leſs than a triple embarka- 


tion now filled the mouths of the French. But the 
Engliſh were not now to be intimidated; they 
ſmiled at the vain boaſts of the enemy, and ridi- 


culed a pretended. invaſion, threatened by a people 


l aſſembled, 


incapable of defending their own coaſts. M. de 
Thurot was appointed to command one of | theſe 
embarkations; and he accordingly found means of 
filing from Dunkirk with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips 
and ſeveral tranſports, directing his courſe towards 
Scotland. This commander, from the maſter of a 
merchant ſhip, became the captain of a privateer, 
and, in that capacity, greatly annoyed; the Engliſh, 
commerce; and diſplayed ſo many : accompliſh= _ 
ments, both with regard to courage and conduct, 
that he was | choſen to command this ſquadron. 
But the principal embarkation for invading Eng- 
land, was to be made at Havre de Grace, and 
other ports of Normandy, in flat-bottomed: boats. 
While the third embarkation, intended againſt Iro- 
land, was to be made at Vannes, in Lower Brittany, 
where a: very conſiderable body of troops were 
er the command of the duke 
d'Aquillon, 
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d' Aguillon, governor of that province, M. de 


Conflans was appointed commander of the fleet 


then fitting out at Breſt for. covering the embarka- | 
tion. Such was the plan formed by the Freneh for: || 


invading. the Britiſh '- territories, - But all theſe 
pleaſing ideas they had formed, with regard to the 


ſucceſs! of theſe embarkations, were ſoon diſſipated 


by the meaſures taken by the Engliſh, Commodore 
Boys, with his ſquadron, was ſtationed before Dun- 
kirk; while admiral Hawke, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron, blocked up the French fleet in Breſt, and a 
ſmaller 
Duff, crulzed off the port of Vannes. Nor were 


the town. On the ſecon 
before: Havre, and anchoted in tlie great road. 
The: necaſſary diſpoſitions for the bombardment 


in the narrow channel of the ſtream leading to 


Honfleur. About ſeven. in the evening the bom- 


hardment began, and continued fifty-two heurs 


magazine of ſtores, collected for the uſe of the 


army intended for invading England, burnt with 


the utmoſt fury for ſix hours, notwithſtanding the 


continual efforis oft above four hundred men to I with ſafety. The Engliſh admiral flood in as near 
ftop the violence of the flames. This bombard- |] 


ment threw'the inhabitants into the utmoſt conſter- 


after which the Ocean ſtood away with all the 


ſeventy. four guns, ſtruck on a rock 
Engliſn purſued the flying enemy till mornin 
when only four ſail were to bo 8 
| were ſtanding in for the land. The English vin 
being made, - che bomb;ketebes placed themſelves |} now at a diſtance of more than three miles from the 
enemy, and not more than five leagues from the 
| ſhore.” About e noon, the Occan ran among the 
| breakers, as did the Redoubtable a; ſhort time after. 
without the! leaſt intermiſſion; and with ſuch ſucceſs, || | , 


that che town was ſeveral times on fire, and the || the men from both ſhips ; but the ſea being ex. 


„ 


Cents, In conſequence: of this, ld |! 5 
got under ſail with all poſſible expedition vel 


dayrbreak the next morning, he deſcried for dat 


ven lar 0 


ſbiprl lying 0 The: Evgliſh-ficer, confitting * 


| fourteen! ſail of the line and two fire-ſhips, 6 
| after the enemy, and came up with them Trl 
noon; but the wind dying away, the battle d 1 
begin till after two o'clock; nor was 
'| cawen able to get up to the Ocean, M. 
1 | ſhip, till about four, hen the actio 
on both ſides with: great fury. 1 
ſquadron, under the command of captain 
' Namur were ſhot away, in conſeque 
the preparations at Havre forgotten: admiral: |] 
Rodney, with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs, 
ſailec for that port, in order to prevent the flat- 
battom boats from ſailing, and even to bombard: || 

4 of July, Rodney arrived 


id n 
admiral Bac, 
de la Cluc'g 
ui Was ſupported 
n about half an 
hour the mizen- maſt, and both top: ſail- yards of the 

ot ape nce of which 
the admiral hoiſted his flag on board the Newark: 
ſai 
entaur; of 
and the 


ſhe could crowd; Preſently after, the C 


diſcovered, and they 


and the utmoſt endeavours were uſed for landing 
ceedingly rough, this praved a taſkł of great difficulty 
and danger. The Temeraire and the Modeſte, 
anchored as near the ſhore as they could be brought 


the ſhore as prudence would permit, and he diſ. 


| patched the Intrepid and America to deſtroy the 
Ocean; the former, by coming to an anchor, 
could not get in, but the latter performed the ſer. 


nation; they abandoned the town, and ſought for 
ſafety in the adjacent country. The troops, in the 


mean time, / were continually employed in throwing | 


up- intrenchments, and erecting batteries, in order 
to defend/themſblvcs againſt the Engliſh, ſhould 


they attempt to land on the coaſt. But they had 


no forces on board for that purpoſe, nor indeed: 
was there occaſion for. any they had done enough 
to convince the enemy that their ſcheme was ridi- 
culous, and that before: they attempted an embar- 
ut ion, it was neceſſary to collect a fleet ſufficient 
to defeat cyery attempt chat might be made to pre- 
vont it by the Engliſh, het 


lt was judged proper that admiral Boſcawen ſhould | 


continue cruizing off Toulon, to watch the motions 
of a flect thon wp there, under the command 
af M. de la Clue. 


ing, by that means, to provoke M. de la Clue to leave 
the harbour, and venture a fair engagement on the 
open ſea, But in this he was miſtaken ; the French- 
man was too well acquainted with the courage and 
conduct of Boſcawen, ta riſk his fleet againſt the 


efforts of ſo experienced and intrepid a commander. 


Boſcawen therefore detached three men of war of the 
line, to burn two ſhips lying in the mouth of the 
harbour. Accordingly they advanced with the ut- 
moſt reſolution, and were warmly received by ſeveral 


hutteries erected near the ſhore, and which they had 


not till then perceived. They attempted to deſtroy 
two ſmall forts, arid cannonaded them. for ſome time 


- with the utmoſt fury; tilt finding them too ſtrong, 


they endeavoured: to return, but were prevented by 
the wind ſubfiding into a calm: and were at laſt, 
with great difficulty, towed off in a very ſhattered 
condition; This o—_ the admiral to return to 
Glbraltar to refit his fleet; and M. de la Clue ſeized 
the opportunity of failing from Toulon, hoping 
without the knowledge of the Engliſh to paſs the 
Streights mouth. © racy oft e 
As the Gibraltar was ordered to hover between 
Eflapona and Ceuta Point on the coaſt of Barbary, 
to gWe notice in caſe the enemy ſhould attempt ro 
Ai; about eight in the morning of the ſeventeonth 
ef Augat ſhe diſplayed à ſigual, that fourteen fail 

#þpen bn ehe Barbary: conſt, to 'the eaſtward of 
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e often ſtood in near the ſhore, 
diſplaying the Engliſh flag, by way of defiance, hop- 


embark his troops. A g 


| vw bord drain of artillery; with /abrourrew 


vice with little difficulty; for, upon throwing inte 
her a broadſide the Ocean ſtruck, and ſhe was im- 
mediately taken poſſeſſion of by the conquerors, 
About half an hour before the Ocean ſtruck, M. 
de la Clue, who had one leg broke and the other 
wounded, was put on ſhore; but M. le compte de 
Came; her captain, and many other officers, were 
made priſoners. No probability appearing of get- 
ting the Ocean off, ſhe was ſet on fire. Captain 
Bentley of the Warſpight, was ordered againſt the | 
Temeraire, carrying ſeventy-four guns; and he was 
fortunate: enough to bring her off with very little 
damage. In the mean time, admiral Broderick, 
with his diviſion, burnt the Redoubtable, which 
had been bulged and deſerted by the crew; and he 
brought off the Modeſte, of ſixty-four guns, which 
had ſuſtained but little damage. In this action the 
Engliſh had fifty · ſix men killed, and one hundred 
and ninety- ſix wounded : but the loſs of the enemy 
was much more conſiderable; for in his letter to 


the French ambaſſador at Liſbon, M. de la Clue 


acknowledged, that one hundred men were killed, 


and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded, on board the 


Ocean. But the moſt important injury the French 
ſuſtained, was in the loſs of four capital ſhips, tuo 
of which were deſtroyed, and the others brought in 
triumph to England. Captain Bentley was ſent with 
advices to the admiralty, of the victory of tic 
Engliſh fleet over that of France; and he expe- 

rienced a moſt gracious reception from his ma- 
zeſty, who was pleaſed, as a reward for his bravcry 
during the engagement, to confer the honour of 


knighthood upon him. 


Though the defeat of M. de la Clue had re. 
tarded the projected invaſion of Great Britain, pe- 
parations were notwithſtanding continued for the 
enterprize. Thurot was ordered to avail himſelf 
the firſt opportunity of failing from-Dunkirk, * 
to proceed round the northern cbaſt of Scotland, 
in order to alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and make! 
diverſion from that part where Conflans was to di, 
eat number of ſhips 


wat and tranſports were aſſembled at Breſt, havi"s 


fol 
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1... cavalry, which was intended to be mounted 
1 4 body of French troops, including 
1 Iriſh brigade, were in readineſs to embark ; 
and the young Pretender remained in the neigh- 
douchood of Vannes incognito, with a view of giving 
countenance to 2 revolt in Great Britain, To 
fruſtrate theſe deſigns, Sir Edward Hawke, with a 
leet of twenty-three capital ſhips, blocked up the 
harbour of Breſt ; while a ſmall ſquadron, com- 
manded by captain Duff, continued cruiſing along 
the coaſt of France, from Port POrient in Bre- 
tagne, to the point of St. Giles in Poictou; and 
theſe operations entirely defeated the deſign of in- 
vading England, In November the Engliſh fleet, 
under the command of Sir Edward Hawke, Sir 
Charles Hardy, and admiral Young, was driven 
om the coaſt of France by ſtreſs of weather, and 
on the ninth day anchored at Torbay. Immedi- 
ately upon receiving intelligence of the Engliſh 
fleet being driven from their ſtation, the French 
admiral ſailed from Breſt with twenty-one fail of 


the line, in order to deſtroy the ſquadron com- 


manded by captain Duff, before the larger fleet 
could return from the coaſt of England. Sir Ed- 
ward had no ſooner received intelligence of the 
departure of the French fleet, than he put to ſea, 
with a deſign of deſtroying them; and in the mean 


ime orders were iſſued by government for defend 


ing all thoſe parts of the coaſt that were expoſed 
to a deſcent; and all the ſhips of war that were in 
a condition of going to ſea, were ordered to ſail 
with all poſſible expedition. The troops quartered 
along the coaſts of Kent and Eſſex were put in mo- 
tion; and the miniſtry purſued every meaſure for 
defeating the deſigns of the enemy, that ſound po- 
licy could diftate, and true patriotiſm inſpire, In 
the mean time admiral Hawke directed his courſe 
for Quiberon Bay, where he ſuſpected the French 
fleet would rendezvous: but he was driven by a 
hard gale to the weſtward, where he was joined by 
wo of his majeſty's frigates, named the Coventry 
and Maidſtone; theſe veſſels the admiral ordered 
to keep a-head of the ſquadron, one on the ſtar- 
board, and the other on the larboard-bow. In 
the morning of the twentieth of November, the 
Maidſtone made a fignal that ſhe deſcried a fleet ; 
and thereupon the admiral diſplayed a ſignal for 


forming the line a-breaſt, in order to collect all his 


ſhips together; and about ten o'clock the ſhips de- 
ſeried by the Maidſtone were found to be the 
French ſquadron, ſailing in chace of the ſqua- 
dron under captain Duff; but upon ſeeing the 
Engliſh fleet, they made off with all the ſail they 
could croud; and captain Duff, with ſome diſh- 
| culty, effected a jungen with Sir Edward, who 
| Ulplayed a ſignal for ſeven of his ſhips which were 


neareſt to the enemy to chace, and detain them till 


a reinforcement ſhould arrive. About half after 
two o'clock the engagement began in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Belleifle, by the van of the Engliſh 

attacking the rear of the French. The purſuit, 
however, was not ſtopped ; but having poured a 
broadſide into the ſternmoſt of the French ſhips, 
they continued their courſe towards the van, leav- 
ing the rear to the ſhips that followed. In paſſing 


through the rear in the Royal George of one hun- 
dred and ten guns, admiral Hawke reſerved his 


fre, and ordered the maſter to put him along-ſide 
the French admiral, who commanded on board the 
Soleil Royal, carrying eighty guns and twelve 
hundred men, The pilot, remonſtrating on the 
danger of running upon a ſhoal, the gallant Hawke 
ad, “ You have done your duty 1n pointing out 
the danger, now you are to act in 5 to m 

order; therefore lay me along-lide the French Ad- 
| Miral.” The maſter immediately complied ; and 


Ke os veteran ſoon ſaw the Royal George range 
. | 


flans being obſerved 


enemy. 


— 
= 


up wich the Soleil Royal. The danger of Con- 


1 a large ſhip, called the The- 
lee, ran in between the two admirals, and received 


the fire intended for the Soleil Royal; but this ſpi- 
rited manceuvre proved fatal to her; for the ſea 
ruſhing in at her lower-deck ports, ſhe went to 
the bottom in a ſhort time, T hough the weather 
was exceedingly tempeſtuous, ſeveral of the ſhips 
on both ſides maintained the conteſt with great fus 
ry, and for ſome time it was doubtful in whoſe fas 
vour the battle would terminate ; but at laſt victory 
declared in favour of the Engliſh. About four in 
the afternoon the Formidable ſtruck her colours ; 
and the Superb met the ſame fate as the Theſee. 
The Hero ſtruck, and came to an anchor; but the 
ſea was ſo violently agitated, that no boats could 
go on board her, Preſently after, the retreat of 
the French, covered by the obſcurity of the even- 
Ing, put an end to the conteſt. This was a cir- 
cumſtance exceedingly unfortunate to England, 
as one more hour of day-light, would, in all pro- 


bability, have enabled admiral Hawke to make his 


ory at once complete. 

The ſtorm continuing to increaſe, and darkneſs 
coming on apace, the admiral, with a view to pre- 
vent his ſhips from running on the unknown ſhoals 
and iſlands, made a ſignal for coming to an anchor 
on the welt ſide of the ſmall iſland Dumet, where 
the ſhips remained the whole night in a moſt dan- 
gerous ſituation, being continually alarmed by the 
firing of guns in diſtreſs, and uncertain whether 
they were fignals proceeding from their own ſhips 
or thoſe of the enemy, Under cover of the night, 
the Soleil Royal came to an anchor in the midſt of 
the Engliſh fleet: but upon the appearance of the 
dawn, M. de Conflans ordered her cable to be 
cut, and ſhe drove aſhore to the weſtward of 
Croize; and this event was no fooner perceived 
by the Engliſh admiral, than he made a fignal for 
the Eſſex to flip her cable, and purſue the flying 

In We os this ſervice, the Eſſex un- 
fortunately ran on a ſand bank called Lefour, 
where another of the Engliſh fleet, named the Re- 
ſolution, was already aground. Notwithſtanding 
they received every aſſiſtance that it was in the 
power of the reſt of the fleet to afford, both theſe 
ſhips were irrecoverably loſt. All the men, and 
the greateſt part of the ſtores were faved; and leſt 
the wrecks ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy, 
they were ſet on fire, The Soleil Royal lay heat- 
ing on the ſhore; but ſhe was ſet fire to by the 


French, upon their perceiving that the Portland, 


Chatham, and Vengeance, were approaching to 
deſtroy her. When they ſaw the Soleil Royal in 
flames, the three men of war returned and de- 
ſtroyed the Hero, which was alſo aground; and 
another large French ſhip periſhed in the river 
Loire, named the ORCS or nog oe nn 
The Engliſh admiral perceiving ſeven ſhips of 
the line riding at anchor between Point Penva and 
the river Vilaine, made a ſignal, on the morning 
of the twenty⸗third, to weigh, in preparation for 
attacking them; but the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch 
violence, that he was under the neceſſity of remain- 
ing at anchor, and of ſtriking top-gallant maſts, 
In the interim the French ſhips threw their guns 
and ſtores overboard, and the weather being leſs 
tempeſtuous under the land, took advantage of the 
flood to paſs the bar at the mouth of the river 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the 
entrance, defended by ſome occaſional batteries 
erected on the ſhore, and by two large ſrigates, 
moored acroſs the mouth of the harbour. In this 
engagement, only. one lieutenant and thirty-nine 
men were killed, and about two hundred wounded; 
a trilling loſs, when put in. competition with the 
amazing vidtory obtained; by which the projected 
„ | invaſion, 
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invaſion, that had ſo long alarmed the apprehenſions || for Gaudaloupe, which lies weſtwarg of Marine 
of Great Britain was rendered abortive, and à fi- about thirty league. 'mico, 
niſhing blow given to the naval power of France. When the Britiſh ſquadron arrived at Baſſet 
Sir Edward continued cruizing off the coaſt of the chief engineer reconnoitered the town _ "pts 
Bretagne for a conſiderable time after he had de- nounced it abſolutely impregnable to ſhipping, Pro. 
feated Conflans, taking particular care to block up || withſtanding which, the commodore reſolved,” 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the French || attack it early next morning. At nine, the en 7 4 


ſhips might not come out and join the ſhattered re- 
mains of their ſquadron,” which had found means to 


ment was begun by captain Trelawney, in the oa | 


on, and the reſt of the ſhips continuing to dray 
reach Rochfort. At laſt the Engliſh admiral was abreaſt of the citadel and batteries, the action 00 
recalled home, and gratified by his ſovereign with became general, and was maintained with 0 5 N 
a conſiderable penſion, for the courage and conduct [| vivacity on both ſides for ſeveral hours. About fv 
he had ſo often diſplayed in his country's ſervice. in the afternoon the fire of the citadel was exhauſted, 


There being now a ſcheme projected for improv- 
ing the ſucceſs of our arms in North America, by 
carrying them up the river St, Lawrence, and at- 
tacking Quebec, the capital of Canada, a fleet deſ- 
ſtined for this important undertaking, ſailed from 
St. Helen's on the twelfth of November in the pre- 
ceding year, under the command of captain Hughes, 
- conſiſting of eight ſail of the line, one frigate, four 
bombketches, and a fleet of tranſports, having on 
board ſix regiments of infantry, and, a detachment 
of artillery, beſides eight hundred marines diſtri- 
buted among the ſhips of-war : the whole force be- 
ing under the command of major-general Hopſon, 
aſſiſted by major-general Barrington, the colonels 
Armiger and Haldane, and the lieutenant-colonels 
Trapand and Clavering, acting in the capacity of 
brigadiers. After a voyage of ſeven weeks and 
three days the fleet arrived at Barbadoes, and an- 
chored in Carliſle bay, where they joined commo- 
dore Moore, who had received orders to aſſume 
the command of the united ſquadrons, amounting 
to ten ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and bomb. 
ketches. Having ſpent ſome time in ſupplying 
the fleet with wood and water, and taking in a num- 
ber of negroes to aſſiſt in drawing the artillery, 


they ſailed from Carliſle bay on the thirteenth of | 


January: but by this time the troops, unaccuſtomed 
to a hot climate, were conſiderably weakened and 


reduced by fevers, diarrhœas, the ſcurvy, and the | 
pox, which laſt diſorder had unfortunately . 


ſmall 
broke out on board the tranſports. Next morning 
the ſquadron came within ſight of Martinico, the 
place of its deſtination; and on the fifteenth day 
of the month, entered the great bay of Port Royal. 
The general found that he ſhould meet with 
much greater obſtruction from the nature of the 


ground, than from the ſtrength of the enemy; the 


whole country being interſected with a number of 


ullies, incloſed by ſteep and almoſt perpendicu- 


ar precipices, which rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult for the troops to advance, and abſolutely im- 
poſſible for them to tranſport their artillery : he 
therefore informed the commodore that he could 
not maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron would 
ſupply him with heavy cannon, landed near the 
town of Port Royal, or aſſiſt him in attacking the 
citadel by ſea, while he ſhould make his approaches 
by land: but both theſe expedients were deemed 
impracticable ; the e upon Port Royal was 
given up: and the troops 

advanced poſts, were reimbarked without moleſta- 
tion. A council of war being held, it was re- 
ſolved to make an attack upon St. Pierre; and the 
fleet proceeding to that part of the iſland, entered 
the bay on the nineteenth, when the commodore 
told the general, that he could undoubtedly reduce 
the lang ; but as the ſhips might be diſabled in an 


attack, ſo as not to be in a condition to proceed 


immediately on any other material ſervice; and as 
the reduction of the iſland of Guadaloupe would 
be of great benefit to the ſugar colonies, he thought 


it would be moſt adviſeable for them to conduct | 


the armament to that iſland. The general havin 


eing recalled from their 


and at ſeven, all the batteries were ſilenced. F 

bomb-ketches were then anchored near the Gore 
and began to ply the town with ſhells and carcaſſes 
ſo that in a little time the houſes were in flames i 
magazines of gunpowder blew up, and about ten . 
night the whole place was involved in one general 
conflagration. Next day part of the troops took 
poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt on an em 
and part entered the town, which ſtill continued 
burning with great violence. At days break the 
enemy, to the number of two thouſand, appeared 
about four miles from the town, and began to 
throw up intrenchments near a houſe where the 


inence, 


| governor had fixed his head- quarters, declaring he 


would maintain this poſt to the laſt extremity 
Finding it would be impoſſible to conquer the in. 
habitants on the fide of Guadaloupe, the general 
reſolved to make an attempt on Grand-terre, in 
conſequence of which the great ſhips were ſent round 
to that place, aud on the thirteenth of February at. 
tacked Fort Louis. After a ſevere cannonading 
which laſted fix hours, a body of marines, and one 
of highlanders, were landed, who ſword in hand, 
drove the enemy from their intrenchments, took 
poſſeſſion of the ſort, and hoiſted the Britiſh co. 
lours. General Barrington now ſuccecded to the 
chief command, in the place of general Hopſon, 
who died at Baſſeterre a few days after Fort Louis 
was taken, and he determined to proſecute the en- 
tire reduction of the iſland with the utmoſt vigour 
and diſpatch. This, however, he was not able to 
effect till the firſt of May, on which day the inha. 
bitants, thinking it in vain to hold out any longer, 
ſurrendered the whole iſland of Guadaloupe by ca- 
pitulation. A fortunate circumſtance for the Eng- 
liſh forces : for the agreement was but juſt ſigned, 
when a meſſenger arrived to inform the natives, that 
M. de Beauharnois, general of the .French Iſlands, 
had landed at St. Ann with a reinforcement from 
Martinico, under convoy of a ſquadron command- 
ed by M. de Bompart, who no ſooner heard that 
the capitulation was ſigned, than he reimbarked his 
troops with all poſlible expedition, and failed back 


to Martinico. The iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos, 


and Marigalante were now ſummoned to ſurrender, 
and they accordingly ſubmitted upon the ſame 
terms as were granted to Guadaloupe, General 
Barrington having made the tour of Guadaloupe, 
ordered that the fortifications which he thought 
neceſſary to be maintained, ſhould be immediately 
repaired, He then finiſhed every thing requiſite 
for the ſupport of the iſland, and ſettled the affairs 
relating to the inhabitants ; after which he ſent the 
highlanders, with a body draughted out of other 
e e to North America, under convoy; gal- 
rifoned the principal towns of the iſland, and left 
the chicf command to colonel Crump. Colonel 
Melville was appointed governor of the citadel al 
Baſſecerre, and the command at Grand-terre a8 
given to colonel Delgarno, Three regiments weir 
aſſigned as a guard for the whole iſland, and the 
other three were embarked for England. In the 
latter end of June, general Barrington himſel 
went on board the Roebuck, and with the tranſ⸗ 
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norts, under convoy of a ſmall ſquadron, ſet ſail 
or Great Britain, while commodore Moore di- 


rected, his courſe to Antigua, with che greater part 


eee „ 

While theſe tranſattions were going on in the 
Weſt Indies, the moſt dreadful devaſtations and ra- 
ages of war raged in North America. The inſidious 
wy of the French had prevailed upon moſt of 
To Indian nations to revolt, and inſtigated the ſa- 
vages to commit the molt horrid barbarities upon 
he ſubjefts of England. In conſequence of theſe 
roceedings, the miniſtry deemed it prudent to ſet 
on foot a treaty at Eaſton, about ninety miles from 
Philadelphia, where a peace was negociated be- 


ween Great Britain and fifteen Indian nations. | 


junction being formed between the Indians and their 
old friends and allies the Engliſh, every meaſure 
was purſued for reducing the French ſettlements in 
Canada, and terminating a war in that part of the 
world, where innocent people of both ſexes, and all 
ages and conditions, had been long expoſed to the 


mol excruciating tortures that could be inflicted 


upon them by brutal ferocity. To effect this 
creat purpoſe, it was reſolved to divide the forces 
in North America, and make ſeveral attacks at 
the ſame time; that by employing the attention 
of the enemy in different quarters, the reduction 
of the whole country of Canada might be effected 


in the courſe of one campaign. - In purſuance of 


the above deſign, three different expeditions were 
concerted in ſuch a manner, as to aſſiſt and promote 
the ſucceſs of each other. Without any oppoſition 
from the enemy, general Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate 
army was firſt in motion, paſſed Lake George. 
Upon the arrival of the Engliſh army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ticonderoga, which the enemy at firſt 
ſeemed diſpoſed to defend, the neceſſary prepara- 
tions were made for beſieging that important for- 
trels; but the enemy, after having in ſome mea- 
ſure diſmantled the fortifications, abandoned the 
fort, and retreated towards Quebec, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which lay the center of all the great 
military operations. General Amherſt, immediate- 
ly after the departure of the enemy, took poſſeſſion 


of the important fortreſs of Ticonderoga, and having 


appointed a ſtrong garriſon for the defence of the 
place, he ordered the neceſſary repairs to be made 
to the fortifications, On the firſt of Auguſt, one 
of the ſcouting parties brought intelligence, that 
the French had abandoned the fort of Crown 
Point; and hereupon, a body of rangers was diſ- 
patched to take poſſeſſion of the place; and in the 
mean time the general embarked with the reſt of 
the army, and on the fourth landed at the fort, 
where the rangers were already encamped. Hav- 
ing thus obtained poſſeſſion of the moſt important 
fort in that part of the country, he determined im- 
mediately to erett a new fort, in order to ſecure the 
Britiſh territories in that quarter, and prevent the 


incurſions of ſcalping parties, who had already 


committed upon che Engliſh innumerable barba- 
ities, too ſhocking for deſcription. Soon after, 
general Amherſtreceived intelligenceof the ſtrength 
of the enemy, who had retreated to an ifland 
lituated near the north extremity of Lake Cham- 
plain; upon which he ordered captain Loring to 


ule the utmoſt expedition in building a floop of 
teen guns, and a radeau of eighty-four feet in 
ength, capable of carr ing ſix pieces of large 
cannon, being determined to have the ſuperiority | 


on the lake, Theſe. veſſels being built and manned 


ne general embarked, and made ſeveral attempts 


do attack the enemy; but the winter coming on, 
e deemed the accompliſhment of his deſign a 
Matter of K and returned to the bay. 
Having landed his troops, he marched towards 


of Ga Point, where he arrived on the twenty-firſt 


ober. His attention, was np. wholly en- 
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conſiderable body 


1 


groſſed in erecting the new fortreſs at Crown Points 
in opening roads of communication with Ticon- 
deroga; and in forming ſuch diſpoſitions for the 
winter quarters of his troops, as were [neceſſary 


for ſecuring the back colonies from the inroads of 
the enemy. SD T1534 


At this time general P 


rideaux reinforced by a 
uſi of Indians, commanded by Sit 
William Johnſon, advanced without oppoſition to 
the camp at Niagara. General Prideaux inveſted the 
French fortreſs about the middle of July; but after 
carrying on his approaches for ſome days with great 
vigour, he was, while viſiting the trenches, un- 
fortunately killed by the burſting of a cohorn. 
General Amherſt being informed of this diſaſter! 
he ſent brigadier-general Gage from Ticondero a, 


to ſucceed the deceaſed Prideaux in command. In 


che interim, the command of the army devolved 
upon Sir William Johnſon, who carried on the plan 
of his predeceſſor with great ſucceſs. The F rench, 
being alarmed by the apprehenſion of loſing a place 
of ſo much importance, were exceedingly induſ- 
trious in collecting a body of regular troops, 
amounting to twelve hundred men; and theſe, to- 
gether with a large body of Indians, were ſent, 
under the command of M. d' Aubry, to teinforce 
the garriſon of Niagara. Sir William Johnſon was 
no ſooner apprized of this, than he made the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions for intercepting them in their 
march. About eight in the morning, the French 
came in fight of the adverſe army, which was 
drawn up in order of battle, Upon perceiving the 
enemy, the Indians advanced to ſpeak to their 


| countrymen, who ſerved under M. d' Aubry; but 
| the latter declining a conference, ſounded the war- 


whoop, and began the battle with great fury. The 
Britiſh troops gave the enemy a very warm recep- 
tion; and the Indians attacked their flanks, and 
galled them ſo ſeverely, that in about half an hour 


| their whole army was routed; the French general, 


and many of his officers were ſlain, as were a great 
number of the fugitives in endeavouring to eſcape 
through the woods. The Engliſh general now ſent 
major Hervey. to the commander of the fort, with 
a liſt of the ſeventeen officers who had been made 
priſoners, and to exhort him to ſurrender, while 
the ferocity of the Indians could be reſtrained ; 
adding, that he would be allowed the liberty of 
ſending ſome perſon to view the officers, and there. 
by ſatisfy ' himſelf with regard to the fact. An 
officer was accordingly, diſpatched from the fortreſs, 
and he was permitted to converſe with M. d'Aubry 
and the other priſoners. On his return, the com- 
mander el to ſurrender, and in a few hours the 
capitulation was ratified. The garriſon were per- 
mitted to march out with all the honours of war, 
in order to embark in veſſels on the lake, and be 
conveyed to New York in the moſt expeditious 
manner. At their own requeſt, all the women 
were ſent to Montreal; and the ſick and wounded, 
who could not bear the fatigue of travelling, were 
treated with the utmoſt care and cordialit y. 
Many advantages reſulted to the Engliſh colo- 
nies in North America, from the reduftion of 
Crown Point and en e but the conqueſt of 
Quebec was a matter of mueh greater importance, 
and the expedition againſt this place was attended 
with much greater danger. The fleet deſtined for 
this important expedition, ſailed from England 
about the middle of February, under the command 
of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, who had 
afforded repeated proofs of their courage and mili- 
tary ſkill. On the twenty-firſt, they arrived within 


ſight of Cape Breton; but the harbour being frozen 
over, they bore away for Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
It was deemed expedient to detach admiral Durell, 
with a ſmall ſquadron; to the river St. Lawrence, 
with orders to penetrate as far as the Iſle de Coudres, 


in 
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in order to ogg + any ſupplies that might be 
ſent from France for ed In the interim, 
admiral Saunders arrived at Louiſburgh; and the 
2 being embarked on board the tranſports, he 
purſued every neceſſary meaſure for executing his 
plan of operations upon the river St. Lawrence. 


The land forces were commanded by major- | 


general Wolfe, aſſiſted by the brigadiers Monckton, 
Townſhend, and Murray, Near the latter end of 
June, the troops were landed on the iſle of Or- 
leans, ſituated a little below Quebec. The general 
publiſhed a manifeſto, importing that the king of 
Great Britain, his maſter, for equitable cauſes, had 
equipped an armament, for the purpoſe of reducing 
the moſt conſiderable of the French ſettlements in 
America; that he intended not to offer any atts of 
hoſtility to the induſtrious peaſants, their families, 
or the miniſters of their religion ; but that he would 
maintain them in their temporal poſſeſſions, as well 
as in the exerciſe of their religion, provided they 
would not intereſt themſelves in the diſpute between 
the kings of France and England. Notwithſtand- 
ing the liberality of ſentiment en which this ma- 
nifeſto was founded, it failed of producing the 
deſired effect; for the Canadians could repoſe no 
reliance on the faith of a nation, which their prieſts 
had repreſented as treacherous, heretical, and im- 
placably cruel, Their prejudices and bigotry in- 
duced them to rejett the offers of the wo ge- 
neral, and to expoſe themſelves to deſtruttion, by 
Joining the ſcalping parties of Indians, who at- 
tacked the Engliſh ſtraggling parties, and put them 


to death with circumſtances of horrid cruelty, 


Shocked and exaſperated by theſe inhuman tran{- 
ations, the generous Wolfe diſpatched a letter to 
the French general, complaining of the frequent 
enormities committed, as wholly repugnant to the 
rules of war obſerved by civilized people, diſho- 
nourable to the French nation, and diſgraceful to 
humanity ; and ſaying, that if the Canadians and 


Indians were not reſtrained from ſuch horrid pro- armed floops, and ſeveral tranſports with troops on 


| board were ſent up the river, and they paſſed the 


ceedings, he ſhould be under the diſagreeable ne- 


ceſſity of retaliating upon the perſons of ſuch pri- 


foners as then were, or might afterwards become, 
Tubje& to his power. Notwithſtanding the above 
remonſtrance, they ſtill perſiſted in their infernal 


pradtices; and general Wolfe judged it prudent to 


connive at ſome irregularities committed by his 
own people, in order that what could not be effeted 
by lenient methods, might be accompliſhed by in- 
timidation. M. de Montcalm, the French general, 
had taken the field at the head of five regular 


regiments, and formed his encampment in a very 


advantageous ſituation, The city of Quebec was 
ſtrongly fortified, well ſupplied with proviſions and 
ammunition, and defended by a ſtrong garriſon. 


General Wolfe, upon teceiving intelligence that a 


detachment of the enemy, with a train of artillery, 
had taken poft at Point Levi on the ſouth ſhore, 
appoſite the city of Quebec, he reſolved to diſlodge 
them before they ſhould have time to intrench 
themſelves. He diſpatched general Monckton, at 


the head of four battalions, and in the night theſe 


troops paſſed the river; and the following morning, 
after ſkirmiſhing with ſome of the enemy's irregu- 
lars, compelled them to abandon that poſt, which 
the Engliſh themſelves immediately poſſeſſed, 

Now M. de Montcalm was convinced of his error, 
in not fortifying Point Levi; and foreſecing the 
eſfe& of che battery raiſed by the Engliſh, he de- 
tached ſixteen hundred men acroſs the river to 
deſtroy the works, which were not yet completed; 
but this attempt proved unkccefiful. Upon their 
landing the. detachment fell into diſorder, fired 
upon each other, and retreated in confuſion, before 
the Engliſh could come up to ſhare in the action. 
"The battery was now finiſhed; and the cannon was 
employed wich ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time 
| 4 | 


—Y 


among the tranſports. This ſcheme, howe 


- — — 


the upper town received conſiderable d | 
the lower one was entirely deſtroyed. Mage, and 
All this time the fleet was expoſed to the 

imminent danger. The troops were no 1 
landed on the ifland of Orleans, than the wing te 
creaſed to a furious ſtorm, which blew with fack 
violence, that many of the tranſports ran ror 
each other, and were difabled ; a numher of wha 

and ſmall craft foundered, and ſeveral large "ig 
loſt their anchors. The enemy, ſuppoling My 
ſtorm mult have produced great confuſion dons 
the Britiſh ſquadron, reſolved to take advanta 60 
it; for which purpoſe they prepared ſeven 0 


. . | fir f | | 
and at midnight ſent them down from Cache 


v 
entirely defeated by the vigilance of the Engl 
admiral, and the courage of the ſailors, who yn 
dauntedly boarded the fire-ſhips, and towed them 
faſt on ſhore with incredible expedition, where the 
lay burning to the water's edge, without havin 
done the leaſt part of that execution for which they 
were deſigned. A ſecond attempt of that kind 
was ſoon after made, and with as little ſucceſ; as 
the former. The works for the ſecurity of the 
hoſpital, and the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans 
being now completed, the Britiſh forces croſſed the 
north channel in boats, and landing under the 
cover of two floops, encamped on the fide of the 
river Montmorenci, which ſeparated them from 
the left of the enemy, Next morning a company 
of rangers, poſted in a wood to cover ſome work. 
men, were attacked by the French Indians and put 
to flight; but our neareſt troops advancing, the 
Indians were, in their turn, repulſed with great 
loſs. General Wolfe now thought it would be 
moſt adviſeable to defer attacking the French army 
till he had ſurveyed the river St. Lawrence above 
Quebec, where he hoped to find a place more 
favourable for a deſcent. Having made the admiral 
acquainted with his deſign, two men of war, two 


city without receiving any damage. The general 
himſelf being on board of this little armament, 


| carefully ſurveyed the banks on the fide of the 


enemy, which the nature of the ground rendered 
extremely difficult; and theſe difficulties were far- 
ther increaſed, by the works which the French ge- 
neral had cauſed to be thrown up. Thus diſap- 


| pointed in his expettation, the general returned to 
Montmorenci. | 


For ſome time this truly great man was rendered 


. incapable of performing his duty, owing to a fever 


and dyſentery brought on by a continual ſucceſſion 
of care, watchfulneſs and fatigue. His mind, hov- 
ever, was not in a ſtate of inaflivity ; for during 
the whole time of his confinement he held conſul- 
tations with his officers for the public utility, 
They agreed in opinion, that any farther attempts 
at Montmorenci would be of no effett, and that 
their principal operations ought to be carried on 
above the town, in order, if poſſible, to draw the 
enemy to ah engagement. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, as ſoon as the general was ſomewhat 
recovered, the troops. quitted their camp at Mont- 
morenci, and, with the artillery, were re-imbarked, 
and landed at Point Levi. They then paſſed us 


the river in tranſports, while admiral Holmes made 
1 a movement with his ſhips, to amuſe the enem} 


poſted on the north ſhore, The weather being 


| extremely bad, and the tranſports very much 
1 crowded, the general ordered half of the men t0 
| be landed on the ſouth ſhore for refreſhment. Tbe 


plan of operations was now entirely changed, there 
appearing no poſſibility of attacking the enemy abo. 
the town. A ſcheme was formed and preſent 
by the three brigadiers, for conveying the troop! 


farther down in boats, and landing them . 
f n 
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1. thin a league of Cape Diamond, in hopes 
" Needing: ths eight of Abraham, which lde 
-bruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the 
wr that they might take poſſeſſion of the ground 
me back of the city, in which place the fortifi- 
cationis were but indifferent. Hazardous as this 
andertaking was, Wolfe reſolved to attempt it; ac- 
© rdingly the time was fixed, and the neceſſary pre- 
© tions made. Admiral Holmes, wich his ſqua- 
105 was ordered to move about three leagues 
farther up the river than the place appointed for 
the diſembarkation, in order to amuſe M. de Bou- 
cainville, whom Montcalm had detached to attend 
the motions of this ſquadron; but as ſoon as night 
eame on he was to return down the river, that he 
might be ready to e the landing of the forces. 
On the twelfth of September, about one in the 
morning, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of four 
complete regiments of light infantry, commanded 
| by colonel Howe, a detachment of highlanders, 
and the American grenadiers, was made in flat- 
bottomed boats, under the immediate command 
of the brigadiers Monckton and Murray, though 
general Wolfe accompanied them, and was one of 
the firſt who landed. They then fell down with 


the tide to the intended place of diſembarkation, 


rowing cloſe to the north ſhore, in order to find it 


the more eaſily; but by the rapidity of the tide, 


and the darkneſs of the night, the boats overſhot 
the mark, and the troops landed a little below the 
place intended. This was no fooner accompliſhed, 
than the boats were ſent back for a ſecond em- 
barkation, which was ſuperintended by brigadier 
Townſhend. In the mean time, colonel Howe, 
with the light infantry and highlanders, aſcended 
the pretipices with amazing courage and activity; 
and in their way diſlodged a captain's guard, which 
defended 1 by which alone the reſt of the 
troops could reach the ſummit. The whole army 
chen mounted without moleſtation, and the general 
drew them up in order as they arrived. The 
French general, M. de Montcalm, was no ſooner 
informed that the Engliſh had gained the heights 
of Abraham, than he reſolved to give them battle; 
and, having collected his whole force from the fide 
of Beauport, immediately ſet forward on his march. 
General Wolfe perceived them croſling the river St. 
Charles, upon which he began to form his own line, 
which confiſted of fix battalions and the Louiſburgh 
grenadiers; the right commanded by brigadier 
Monckton, and the left by brigadier Murray. 
Colonel Howe, with his light infantry, was poſted 
in the rear of the left. The manner in which 


Montcalm advanced, plainly ſhewed that his deſign 


was to flank the left of the Engliſh; and accord- 
ingly brigadier Townſhend was ſent thither with 


the regiment of Amherſt, which he formed, pre- 


ſenting a double front to the enemy, He was after- 
wards reinforced by two battalions; and the reſerve 
conſiſted of one regiment, drawn up in eight ſub- 
diviſions, with large intervals. About nine in the 
morning, the enemy advanced to the charge with 
50 order and refolution, though their fire was 
oth irregular and ineffectual. The Engliſh re- 
ſerved all their ſhot till the French approached 
vithin forty yards of their line, when they poured 
in a violent diſcharge, and continued the fire with 
ſuch ſpirit and activity, as could not fail of doing 
terrible execution. The general had fixed himſelf 
where the attack was moſt warm; and ſtanding 
conſpicuous in the very ſront of the line, he was 


aimed at by the enemy's markſmen, and received a 


ſhot in the wriſt, which did not, however, oblige 

him to quit the field; for wrapping 'his handker- 

chief about it, he continued to give his orders 

without the leaſt emotion, and advanced at the 

ead of the grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, 

2 + makes ball unfortunately entered the brealt 
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. young hero, who fell at the moment when 
victory was crowning all his labours with-ſuccefs; 


with their bayonets, brigadier Murray advanced 
briſkly with the troops under his command, and 
ſoon broke the center of the enemy; the "Wigh- 
landers then drawing their broad[words, fell in 
among them with. irreſiſtible fury, and drove them 
with great: ſlaughter into the town and works they 
had raiſed at the bridge over the river St. Charles. 
The command now devolved on brigadier Town- 
ſhend, who haſtened to the center; and finding 
the troops diſordered by the purſuit, formed them 
again with great expedition. This taſk was ſcarce 
accompliſhed, when M. de Bougainville, with a 


body of two thouſand freſh men, appeared in the 


rear of the Engliſh, He had begun his march from 


Cape Rouge, as ſobn as he had received intelli= 


gence that the Britiſh troops had gained the heights 


of Abraham; but could not arrive time enough ts 
have any ſhare in the action. Two battalions, with 
two pieces of artillery, were immediately ordered 
im, who at their approach 


to advance againſt 
retired among woods and ſwamps, where general 
Townſhend did not think it prudent to follow 
them. M. de Montcalm was mortally wounded 
in the battle, and taken to ce where he 
died. His ſecond in command was left wounded 
on the field, and next day expired on board an 
Engliſh ſhip, to which he had been conveyed; 
about one thouſand of the enemy were made pri- 


ſoners, including a great number of officers, and 


about five hundred were flain on the field of bat= 


tle. The remains of their army, after they had 


reinforced the garriſon of Quebec, retired to 
Port au Tremble, from whence they proceeded 
to Jaques Quartiers, where they remained ins 


trenched, till compelled to make the beſt of their 


way to Trois Rivieres and Montreal, by the ſe- 
verity of the weather. T} RET 
In this memorable ation the Engliſh had only 


fifty men killed, and about five hundred wounded; 


But the death of general Wolfe was a national loſs, 
as he might be juſtly placed among the greateſt 
generals of the age. When the fatal ball which 
put a period to his life firſt ſtruok his breaſt, he 
was carried to a ſmall diſtance m the rear, where, 
ſupported by an Engliſh grenadier, and a parti- 
cular friend, he received the welcome news by his 
ſervant who. had long attended him, that the 
French were defeated, and even ſeeking their 
ſafety by a precipitate flight. Rouzed by this 
cheering information, the young hero, though then 
in the agonies of death, opened his eyes, replying 
with a trembling accent, © Then 1 die contented,” 
and expired immediately, This gallant youth 
ſeemed formed by nature, for reaching the ſummit 
of military | greatneſs ; and by the moſt aſſiduous 
application had ſo greatly improved the talents he 
had received, that he may be conſidered as by 
wonder of his age. Nor was he the leaſt deficien 

in the ſocial virtues of life; he ſought for deſerving 


objects, and relieved their wants. Firm and fin» 


cere in his friendſhips, gentle and conciliating in 
his manners; a friend to juſtice, and a Varm cham- 
pion for the honour and liberties of hts country, he 


was beloved and eſteemed by every man of virtue, 


probity, and honour. ' It will be unneceſſary. then 
to add, that he died univerfally regretted: 
On the twelfth of September this glorious battle 


was fought; and on the eighteenth; the enemy 


perceiving that the communication between the 
town and the army was cut off, and that the Engliſh 
fleet and troops were preparing for a vigorous 


ſiege, ſurrendered Quebec upon very advantageous. 


terms; bywhich they were allowed the free exerciſe: 
7X of 


lor at this very inſtant every regiment of the Britiſh 
arty ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour-of its 
own peculiar character. While the right puſſted on 


ſeized ſeveral ſmall veſſels, on 


ing up, the Hardwick an 
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under general Murray, was put into the place; 


and the fleet ſoon after ſailed for England, where 


the news of this important conqueſt of the capital 
of Canada, was received with extraordinary marks 
of joy by all ranks of people ; at the ſame time the 
death of the brave general Wolfe created through- 
out the nation univerſal concern. 


The Britiſh arms were not leſs ſucceſsful in the 1 
| Eaſt. Indies, than on the other ſide the Atlantic. 


Colonel Ford, who had the command of the troops 
in Bengal, obtained a complete victory near Ma- 
ſulipatam, over M. Conflans, the French com- 
mander, and entered the place in a triumphant 
manner, At the ſame time colonel Maitland was 
detached from Bombay with fifteen hundred ſea- 


poys, and nine. hundred European troops, to in- | 


veſt the town and caſtle of Surat ; which places he 
attacked with ſo much vigour. that they both ſur- 


- rendered, on condition that the inhabitants ſhould 


be allowed to ſecure their property. In the mean 


time, the Engliſh and French commanders warmly 


contended for ſuperiority at ſea, On the ninth of 
September, vice-admiral Pocock deſcried the 


French fleet, and at ſix o'clock the following morn- | 
Ing a ſpirited engagement commenced, which was 


continued till four in the afternoon, when the rear 
of the French gave way ; and this example was ſoon 
followed by the van, The Engliſh having fuſtain- 


ing, were not ina condition to purſue. Captain 
itchie, who commanded the Newcaſtle, captain 
Gore of the marines, five inferior officers, and up- 
wards of three hundred fore-maſt men were flain; 


and the captains Somerſet and Brereton, with about 
| two hundred and fifty men were wounded. The 


French, in order that their ſhips might undergo 
neceſſary repairs, direfted their courſe towards the 
iſland of Mauritius, leaving the Engliſh maſters of 


the Indian coaſt ; and this ſuperiority was confirm. | 


ed by the arrival of four ſhips of the line, com- 
manded by rear-admiral Cornilh, who joined admi- 
ral Pocock at Madras, on the eighteenth of October. 
The French were the only profeſſed enemies 
with whom the Engliſh had to contend in this quar- 
ter; but the Dutch, inſtigated by envy and avarice, 
and countenanced by the governor of Batavia, 
retence of reta- 
liating affronts offered to them by the ſubjeQs of 
Great Britain, In a ſhort time aſter, the 0 
Eaſt Indiaman, commanded by captain Wilſon, 
ſailing down the river, the Dutch commodore ſig- 
nified to him, that he would fire upon him if he 
attempted. to paſs, Not being in a condition to op- 
pole the Dutch commander, captain Wilſon re- 
turned to Calcutta, where two other Indiamen were 
lying at anchor, and reported his adventure to 
colonel Clive. Hereupon the colonel ordered the 
three ſhips to prepare for offering battle to the 
Dutch commodore; and having each taken on 
board two additional twelve pounders, they fell 


don the river, and on their approach the Dutch 


drew up in a line of battle, Three of-the Dutch 
ſhips carried thirty-ſix guns each; the ſame number 
carried twenty=nine; and the other nineteen. The 
Duke of Dorſet being neareſt the enemy, captain 
Wilſon, who added as commodore, fired a gun as 
a ſignal for her to begin the engagement, and ſhe 
immediately came to an anchor cloſe to the enemy. 


A dead calm unfortunately coming on, the Duke- 


of Dorſet was, for a conſiderable time, expoſed to 
the whole fire of the enemy ; but a breeze ſpring- 


Calcutta advanced to 
iſtance, and a ſmart conteſt was for: ſome time 


her 


alcutta 


ed very conſiderable damage in their maſts and rig- 


2 


2 


maintained. Two of the Dutch ſhips at length 


| 


| advantages to his country, and to himſelf propor. 


1 ſtrength of Great Britain, without producing the 


the reinforcements which they expected could ar- 


. 


modore 


being thus weakened, his remaining f 8 
ſtruck to captain Wilſon. In this ſhary e 


rcumſtance 


Dorſet wa 
almoſt torn to pieces, about ninety ſhot having 


penetrated' her hull, Having taken poll. 

the prizes, captain Wilſon ſent the gan 55 
Calcutta to be diſpoſed of by colonel Clive. The 
Engliſh were alſo ſucceſsful on the coaſt of Com. 
mandel. Colonel Coote inveſted and reduced the 
Fort of Wandewaſh, and defeated the French arm 
under the command of general Lally, The atchicve 
ments performed by colonel Coote during a long 
and laborious campaign, were produftiye of great 


tionable honour. 


Having now done with the eaſtern quarter of the 
globe, we ſhall take a ſurvey of the ſcene of war on 
the continent of Europe. The apprehenſion of the 
ſpeedy death of the king of Spain, had very mate. 
rially affected the political ſyſtem in general, Yield. 
ing to the force of conjugal affeQion, this ſovereign 
had, ſince the deceaſe of his conſort, indulged a 
melancholy, which operated ſo powerfully upon 
him, that the inevitable conſequence was expelted 
to be his ſpeedy diſſolution, or a total extinttion of 
the rational faculties. The next in ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain was Don Carlos, king of Naples; 
and it had been ſtipulated by the treaty of Aix-la. 
Chapelle, that the duchies of Parma, Guſtalla, and 


| Placentia, ſhould be reſtored to the houſe of 
| Auſtria, 


The affairs of England and France were 
connetted with.the general ſyſtem, yet partly diſtin 
and independent. France perceived from the in- 


creaſing power of the Engliſh.in America, and the 


feeble condition of her own navy, that all farther 
attempts in that quarter of the world muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fail, and that her efforts were therefore to 
be made in Europe, with two objects principally in 
view, the recovery of Hanover, and the invaſion 


of England. In the firſt of theſe projets they 


could not reaſonably promiſe themſelves any very 
capital advantage, even in caſe of every poſlible 
ſucceſs; and with regard to the ſecond, the threats 
of a deſcent had ſerved to increaſe the internal 


leaſt apprehenſion or alarm in the kingdom ; andat 
this time the meaſures of the Engliſh miniſtry, and 
the mode of proſecuting the war were ſo popular, 
that the utmoſt harmony prevailed among people of 
all ranks and conditions. Ferdinand, who ſtill 
commanded the allied army, had been nov 
ſtrengthened by reinforcements from England, and 
recruits from different parts of Germany, He had 
already concerted a plan of operations for the en- 


ſuing campaign, the principal object of which was, 


the e of the enemy from Frankfort, before 


rive. Having reſolved to undertake this enter- 
preg; he collected all his forces in the neighbour- 
ood of Fulda; and on the tenth of April, be 
began his march at the head of an army amounting 
to forty thouſand men. On the thirteenth he came 
in ſight of the enemy, whom he found ſtrongly en- 
camped about the village of Bergen, between 
Frankfort and Hanau. The duke de Broglio, the 
general of the French army, who was eſteemed one 
of the beſt officers in the ſervice, upon gaining me 
telligence of the deſign of prince Ferdinand, took 
3 of this poſt on the twelfth, the right of 
is army being at Bergen, and his center and flanks 
ſo ſecured, that the allies could only attack them 
by the village. But notwithſtanding the advanta, 


| geous ſituation of the enemy, prince Ferdinan 


reſolved to give them battle, and made the neceDury 
diſpoſitions for that purpoſe, . After being repulle 


. Lipped their cables and bore away, and à third 


in three ſeveral attacks, he made a new Apel 
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Tprouaht up his artillery, by means of which he 
1 , enge the village, and damaged ſeve- 
ot ris of the French lines. But the ſituation of 
n ms my was ſuch, as to ſecure them from very 
_ ntial injury; they were, however, ſo effectually 
e 5 ſed by the artful diſpoſition of prince Ferdinand, 
10 inſtead of taking meaſures for harraſſing him in 
his retreat, they were only ſolicitous to maintain 
heir ſituation, and, in caſe of another attack, be in 
readineſs. 


ences of the miſcarriage at Bergen, In the 
f of Duſſeldorp and Crevelt, the 
French obtained plenty of proviſions, while a great 
dearth of all Kinds of neceſſaries prevailed in the 


occupied being already exhauſted, and their ſupplies 
being conveyed from a great diſtance. The article 
of forage alone was attended with an, expence ſo 
enormous, as to alarm the Britiſh miniſtry, who 
judged it prudent to appoint an inſpector, to pre- 


advanced from Caſſel into the territories of Hanover, 
where he took poſſeſſion of Gottingen without op- 
poſition; and as the enemy advanced, prince; Fer- 
dinand was under the neceſſity of retiring ; but he 
left rong garriſons at Lipſtadt, Retherg, and Min- 
den. Vet ſo rapid was the progreſs of the French 
arms, that there appeared every reaſon to believe 


| they would be attended with ſucceſs. Prince Fer- 


dily attentive to the proſecution of his deſigns. Af. 


poſted themſelves in the neighbourhood of that city, 


moraſs was in their front, and their rear was covered 
by a rivulet. The allied army advanced to Peter- 
ſhagen, where they pitched their camp in a very 
advantageous ſituation, An immediate engage. 
ment now appeared to be the only event which 
could diſappoint the French in their intention of 


of Hanover; and the allies could not attack them 
in the camp they at preſent occupied, with any 
proſpect of advantage. In this critical ſituation of 
affairs, prince Ferdinand diſplayed ſuch quick pe- 
netration, ſteady fortitude, and undaunted valour, 
as proved him to be qualified for the moſt impor- 
tant military enterprizes. On the twenty-ninth of 
July he marched from his camp on the Weſer, to- 
vards a village at a conſiderable diſtante. on the 
nght, named Hillen, at the head of the greater part 
of is army, On the preceding day, he diſpatched 
the hereditary prince, with ſix thouſand men, to 
make a compaſs towards the left flank of the ene- 
my, and to poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to cut 
off the communication of their convoys from Pa- 
erborn, He had alſo left, on the banks of the 
eſer, a body of troops, under the command of 
neral Wangenheim, extending to the town of 
hornhauſen, where they were intrenched, and ſup- 
ported by a conſiderable train of artillery. Theſe 
motions being obſerved by the generals of the ad- 
verſe-army, they ſummoned a council of war, and 
the reſult of their deliberations was to purſue mea- 
ures which precipitated them into the ſnare pre- 

Pared for them, They imagined that the allied 
oY was divided and disjoined, and therefore re- 
oed not to neglect ſo favourable an opportunity 
g general Wangenheim, who they knew 


or attackin 
was at the head of only a ſmall body of forces, 


Bain body of the army to receive any relief. 
hogs 9 Was to lead the attack, by falling upon the 
[ of troops laying near the river. The duke 


; 


It was now the allies began to experience the ill 


lied army, that part of the country which they 


vent all kinds of frauds and extortions in future. 
The French army being encamped at Stadburg, the 
duke de Broglio, who commanded the right wing, 


dinand, however, kept himſelf unmoved, and ſtea.. | 
ter taking Minden, the body of the French army 


to which the right of their forces extended; their 
left was protected by a very ſteep hill, an extenſive | 


| eſtabliſhing their winter-quarters in the electorate | 


ar- 


and ſuppoſed to be at too great a diſtance from the 


about twelve hundred. * 
Prince Ferdinand, the day ſollowing that on 


advanced in full confidence of ſucceſs ; but he had 


no ſooner gained an eminence which lay along his 
front, than he was ſtruck with the utmoſt aſtoniſn- 


ment; for, inſtead of a few poſts weakly. guarded, 
llies drawn up in 


he beheld the whole army of the a 
moſt excellent order, and extending from the banks 


of the Weſer to the moraſs, directly in the front of 


the French camp. The motions of the enemy were 
for a time entirely ſtopped by this unexpected diſ- 


covery; they were hemmed in between the allies; | 
the moraſs, and the river; and from this diſagree- 


able ſituation, they found no poſſibility of receding. 


An obſtinate engagement enſued; . The weight of 


the battle was, in a great meaſure, ſuſtained by the 
Engliſh. infantry, and ſome corps. of Hanoverians; 
who, with a degree of intrepidity that has never 


| been exceeded, ſtood the reiterated charges. of the 


ſeveral bodies of the enemy's cavalry, which they 


at length completely routed. - Two brigades of foot 


attempted to ſupport the French horſe, but they 
ſoon fled before the Engliſh infantry, The regi- 
ments under Waldegrave and Kingſley, diſtinguiſh. 
ed themſelves on this occaſion in a very honourable 


manner. The enemy's cavalry, which compoſed _ 
their center, being entirely defeated ; and their right 


wing, which had attacked Wangenheim, unable to 
maintain the conteſt, a, retreat evidently appeared 
to be their deſign, At this very critical juncture, 


| prince Ferdinand diſpatched orders to lord George 


Sackville, who commanded the whole Britiſh, and 
ſeveral brigades of German cavalry, to advance. 
But lord George urged, that his orders were not 
ſufficiently explicit, and deſired an explanation: 
the delay conſequent hereon, deprived the Britiſh 
cavalry of an opportunity: of ſharing in the glory 
of the action, and at the ſame time enabled the 
enemy to retreat with ſome regularity, favoured by 


the circumſtances of being in poſſeſſion of Minden, 
and under the command of fa brave and prudent a 


eneral as the duke de Broglio. Though the 
rench loſt the honour of the day, and were diſ., 
appointed in their expectations, their loſſes, and 
diſgraces were not irreparable,. nor could the battle 


of Minden be deemed deciſive; nor would the iflue 


of this encounter have proved ſo favourable to the 


| Engliſh, had not prince Ferdinand detached the 
| hereditary prince in the manner above recited. At 


five in the morning of that memorable day, the 


young hero attacked a large body of French forces 
commanded by the duke de Briſac ; and theſe troops 
he entirely defeated, and compelled to fly to Min- 


den for refuge. This event inſured ſueceſs to the 
allies, over an enemy of great ſuperiority in point 
of numbers. All the paſſages through which the 
French could receive either reinforcements or pto- 
viſions, were taken poſſeſſion of by the allies; and 
therefore the enemy was undet the neceſſity of aban- 
doning their ſtrong poſts. They fled through Min« 
den, and paſſing the Weſer, advanced to the eaſt. 
ward of that river. Thus they retreated, under a 


variety of diſagreeable circumſtances, and loſt every _ 


advantage they had acquired during the preceding 
part of the campaign. The loſs of the allies in this 
action did not exceed two thouſand men; but the 
enemy had about ſeven thouſand killed, wounded, 
and taken priſonerg.. The Engliſh troops, who ac. 
quired the greateſt ſhare of glory, ſuſtained the great. 
eſt loſs; the number of killed and wounded ing. 


which the battle was fought, paid Yue honours ta 


1. thoſe gallant corps of both Englith and Hanoveriang, 

having iſſued immediate orders for returning his 

| thanks to ſuch regiments and officers, as had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the action: but theſe orders 


contained ſome expreſſions, which ſeemed to conyey 


a very ſevere reflection on the commander in chief 
of the Britiſh forces; the conſequence of which 
F 75 WAS, 
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was, that in a few days after the battle his lord- 
hip reſigned his command, and returned home, 
nn ſnort time, he was deprived of all his 
military employments, and declared incapable of 


ſerving his majeſty/ in any military charafter; a 


ſentence, to à man of / honour; worſe than death 
eommathd;/ 1k . RAD on bs 
The noble prince Fordinand having ſupplied 
Minden with a fufflcient gartiſon, proceeded to 
Hetvorden; and the hereditary prince croſſed the 
Weſer at Hamelin in order to purſue the enemy, 


itſelf,-. The Marquis of Granby ſucceeded in his 


1 


who'kept retreating before him, while he ſeized 


every opportunity of attacking their rear, took the 
greateſt part of their baggage, anddrove them from 
every place they occupied in Weſtphalia. The 
allied army'in the mean time, advanced by regular 
marches ; and prince Ferdinand having ſecured 
Caſſel; the garriſon of which had ſurrendered to 


the hereditary prince, detached general Imhoff with 
a body of troops to reduce the city of Munſter, 


which he accordingly began t batter with great 
fury; but M. d' Armentieres advanced to its relief, 
ind obliged general Imhoff to abandon the ſiege; 
who being ſoon after reinforced, marched back to 
Munſter, and obliged the French commander to 
tetreat in his turn; but the#ſiege of this important 
place was not regularly undertaken till November, 
when jt was formally inveſted, and the operations 
carried on with {ach vigour, 'that, in a few days, 
the city ſurrendered on 'capitulation. After this, 
prince Ferdinand 'proceeded with the army to 

eidar-Weimar, and there fixed his camp; while 
Contades remainedar Gieſſen, on the fouth fide of 
the river Lahne, where he was joined by the mar- 
mal d'Eſtrees, Contades and Broglio had mutually 
accuſed each other of miſcondutt; but the latter 
feemed to gain credit at the court of Verſailles, 
and in a linle time he aſſumed the command of the 
French army; while Contades, d' Eſtrées, and ſe- 


Broglio, received orders to return to Paris, In 
the mean time the duke of Wirtemberg having 
occupied the town'of Fnlda, the hereditary prince 
reſolyed'to beat up his quarters. In conſequence 
of this reſolution, on the twenty-eighth of No- 
vember he began his march from Mafpurg, at the 
head of a ſelett body of forces, and on the Pirtieth, 
about one in the morning, arrived before Fulda, 
The troops of Wirtemberg, who were detached 
about in ſmall parties, retired haſtily into the town, 


whither they were followed bythe hereditary prince, [| 
who purſued them to the other ſide of it, where || fine ſecond rate, was wrecked on the Bolt head 


four attalions were routed and taken; while the | 
duke himſelf, with the reſt of his forces, filed off | 


on the other ſide of Fulda, and the prince advanced 
to Rupertenwade, ſituated on the right of the French 
army. This motion obliged the duke de Broglio 


relinquiſh Gieſſen, and retire to Friedberg, where 
e 


fixed his head quarters. The allied army imme- 
diately took rofſetlion of his camp at Kleinlinnes 
and Heuchelem, where they began to make pre- 
parations for the ſiege of Gieſſen ; but the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon rendered the deſign abortive; prince 
Ferdinand therefore W proper to detach the 
hereditery prince at the head of twelve thouſand 
men to the aſliſtance of the kipg of Pruſſia, who 
ſuffered greatly this campaign by the Auſtrian and 
Ruſlian armies. The allied army being thus weak- 


ned, Broglio thought it a favourable opportunity | 


or. attacking them to advantage. Accordingly, 


on the twenty-fifth of December, he advanced | 


towards their camp, but found them ſo well 
diſpoled to receive im, that he. thought proper 
to abandon his enterprize, and return to his former 

quarters, The allies then quitted Kleinlinnes and 
roceeded to Coſdorf, where they were cantoned 

eill the beginning of January, .when they fell back 
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of his Britannic majeſty, who was informed 


| © M. de Thuro, after having alarmed \ 5, , 
| the coaſts of England and Scotland, P. 4760. 


' ſaved, , On the twenty-ſecond of May the 
mont contigued ſitting, when a great number of 
bills were paſſed into laws by commiſſion, after 
| which the ſeſſion was cloſed by the lord-keeper: 


ed, maſſacred, and ſcalped many Britiſh eh 
| Upon this, Mr. Lyttleton, governor of South 

| rolina, raiſed a body of forces, and marched into 
| their country with ſuch ſpirit and reſolution, that 
i they being intimidated ſued for peace; and a nen 
| treaty was agreed upon, in which it was ſti ulated, 
chat ſatisfattion ſhould. be made for the damage“ 
ſuſtained by the Engliſh, and that the delinquents 


as far as Marpurg, where prince Ferdigzna 
bliſhed his ee 1 1 055 M's _ ela. 

Having thus given a particular detail | 
rations of this campaign, as far as they t 
we ſhall return to our domeſtic edhcerng” Th. 
parliament, on the fourteenth of November he 
at Weſtminſter, when the ſeſſions was 0 ele b. 
commiſſion,” and the lord-keeper made a ſpeech 0 


ing preſented, the commons proceeded to ſ 
ſupply, which this year amounted to uot big 


nante of the United Proyinces, and eldeſt e 


ral, wherein they condoled with him on the itrepz 
rable loſs which he, as well as they had Cuſtaintg, 
and aſſured him they would employ all their 00 
rights 
prin- 
of the republic. The death of this amiable prin- 
els was Jobn followed by that of the princeſs Eli 
zabeth Caroline, ſecond daughter of his royal highs 


ASE. 


| nefs, Frederic, prince of Wales, who departed this 


0 


13 


the Brilliant, Who, after a ſmart engagement, in 
which Thurot was ſlain, took his little ſquadron, 


the Belleiſle of forty-four guns, La Blond of thir= 


tyrtwo guns, and the Terplichore of twenty-lix 
guns, at the expence of about forty men killed and 
wounded ; but..the loſs of che French exceeded 
three hundred. Early this year, the Ramilies, a 


near Plymouth, in her return with admiral Bol- 
cawen from Quiberon bay ; and all her officers and 


men, amounting to ſeven, hundred, periſhed, a 


midſhipman and twenty-five marines. only being 


The Cherokee Indians on the back of Carolina, 


in North America, being inſtigated by the French, 


broke the peace with the Engliſh, having plunder» 


ſhould be, puniſhed, But no ſooner was the gover- 


nor returned, than the Indians attempted to ſur- 


priſe Fort Geotge, and butchered all the Engl 
traders in their country; after which the maſſacr 


forty of the defenceleſs inhabitants of the _ 
ſettlements, Upon this, general Amherſt detache* 
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el Montgomery with a body of twelve hun- 
4 men to chaſtize the Cherokees, who marching 


"their country deſtroyed every village and houſe | 
i” the lower nation, put a great number to death, | 


thr off forty women and children pri. 
400 pit on George, They afterwards 8 
ſone tion into their middle ſettlements, deſtroying 
Ire thein with fire and ſword. The Indians, 
s revenge, attacked Fort Loudun, and after grant..: 
— a capitulation, maſſacred the greateſt part of 
2 arriſon in their march to Carolina, While 
i Sn were thus employed -in.the ſouthern parts 
* America, M. de Levis, with twelve thouſand. 
men, reſolved to attempt the recovery of Quebec; 
and approaching that city, general Murray, on the 
twenty-eighth of April, marched out againſt him, 
vith about three thouſand men, 
ment enſued, in which the Engliſh loſt a thouſand! 
men killed and wounded; and being overpowered 
by numbers, retreated into the city. Levis laid 
lege thereto, and the governor with his garriſon 
made a vigorous defence. | 
Colville, with a fleet from Halifax, arriving in the 
river St. Lawrence, deſtroyed and took the French 
veſſels that attended their army; on which Levis 
inſtantly raiſed the ſiege, leaving behind him all 


and baggage. 4 f | 
Canada; after Levis had been compelled to raiſe 
the ſiege, fixed his head-quarters at Montreal, and 
there collected the whole regular force that re- 
mained in Canada. Brigadier-general Murray had 
orders to advance towards Montreal, with all the 
troops which could be ſpared from the garriſon of 
Quebec. 
Crown Point; and Amherſt, with an army of about 
ten thouſand men, procceded by the way of Lake 
Ontario, into the river St. Lawrence. At length, 
|. after a fatiguing voyage of two months and ſeven- 
teen days, they reached Montreal almoſt at the 
ſame time; when Vaudreuil, ſeeing himſelf entirely 


incloſed by three armies, ſurrendered the garriſon | 


of Montreal and all Canada on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, on condition that the inhabitants ſhould 
enjoy their religion and effects; and that thoſe of 
the French, who ſhould chuſe to return to France, 
ſhould be tranſported thither. Thus was the con- 
queſt of Canada completed to the great honour of 


the Britiſh arms; and that vaſt country reduced to | 


the obedience of the king of England. In the 
courſe of this ſummer, captain Byron, with three 
of his majeſty's ſhips, deſtroyed a French ſettle- 
ment in the bay of Chaleur. He there took three 


lrigates, and nineteen ſmaller veſſels, and burncd + 


the town of Chaleur. Nothing now remained to 
be done in North America, but the demolition of 
the fortifications of Louiſbourg on the iſland of 


Cape Breton; for which purpoſe ſome able engl | 


neers had been diſpatched from England. By 
means of mines artfully diſpoſed, the fortifications 
were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, the glacis was 
levelled, and the ditches were filled. All the artil- 
ery, ammunition, and implements of war, were 
tranſported to Halifax; but the barracks were re- 
| Paired, fo as to accommodate three hundred men 
oecaſionally; while the hoſpital, and private houſes, 
remained as they were. 1 : 

The Britiſh arms were equally ſucceſsful in the 
aſt Indies. After the reduction of Arcot, the gar- 
"oy of Permacoil and Allumparva ſurrendered 
ay. The important ſettlement of Carical was re- 
duced by the ſea and land forces commanded by 
"ar-admiral Corniſh and major Monſon, and the 
rench garriſons made priſoners of war. Colonel 
Jote, having defeated the French general Lally in 
ne field, and ſubdued ſeveral of the enemy's ſettle- 


ments 2 the coaſt of Coromandel, at length ſhut 
0, 5 * . 13 5 . | 


A warm engage 


emſelves priſoners of war in the beginning of | 


But at this time lord | 


Colonel Haviland failed thither from 


— — 


* - 


— 


— 


enn 


them up within the walls of Pondicherry, which 
was well, fortified, and defended by a numerous 
garriſon. Five ſhips of the line, commanded by 
captain Haldane, blocked it up by ſea, while 


- colonel Coote carried on the ſiege by land, which 


was delayed for ſome time by the exceſſive rains; 
but on the eighth of December, four batteries 
which colonel Coote had erected were all opened 
at midnight, and though placed at a conſiderable 
diſtance, they did great execution. The garriſon 


deſended the town with aſtoniſhing reſolution till 


about the middle of January, when all the inhabi- 


| rants being in danger of periſhing by hunger, the 


principal of the Jeſuits, accompanied by two civi- 


lians, came out, and offered terms of capitulation, 


which conduct the governor, was far from approving 


of; for he ſent out at the ſame. time a paper full'of 
 Invectives againſt the Engliſh, for the breach of 
. treaties relative, to India; adding, that. theſe 


breaches rendered him incapable of propoſing any 


conditions. It may therefore be ſaid, that he 


rather ſuffered the Engliſh forces to take poſſeſſion 
of the place, than that he ſurrendered: it: as he 


| refuſed to: capitulate, the propoſals of the inhabi- 
tants were little regarded; and the city of Pondi- 


cherry, with a garriſon of about fourteen hundred 
his artillery, with a great part of his ammunition | 


Vaudreuil, the French governor of 


European ſoldiers, a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, 
and great riches, were given up to the conqueror at 


diſcretion, 8 Os 
This year, the enemy's corps, in Germany, under 


M. Broglio, conſiſted of near one hundred thou... 


ſand effective men; beſides thirty thouſand, drawn 


out of their quarters in Duſſeldorp, Cleves, Cologn, 


and Weſel; which being completed by draughts 
from France, formed a ſeparate army on the Rhine, 
ermain. At the opening. 
of this campaign, we had in Germany twelve regi- 
ments of heavy, and one of light horſe; and 

twelve regimettts, with two highland battalions of 
foot, the whole amounting ro about twenty-two. 
thouſand. men; but in the- courſe of the ſummer 


under the count de St. 


they were further reinforced to near twenty-five 


thouſand. The allied fell very ſhort of the French 


army in numbers, but they exceeded it in quality 


of the troops; thoſe newly arrived from England 


were freſh, but not undiſciplined; and the old, 


though harraſſed, were accuſtomed to victory. 
The campaign was opencd very late; for the allied, 


army did not march from their cantonments till 
May the fifth, | 


Advice being received that the count de St. Ger- 
main was in motion, prince Ferdinand began his 


march from Ziegenheim, and on the ninth of July 


reached the heights of Brunau, in the neighbour. 


hood of Wildurgen; while the hereditary prince, 


at the head of the advanced corps, reinforced with 
ſome battalions and ſquadrons under major-general 
Griffin, was ſent forwards to Saxenhauſen, whither 


the army followed the next morning. The heredi- 


tary prince continuing to advance, found the enemy 


already formed at Corbach; but ſuppoſing their 


whole force did not exceed ten thouſand infantry 
and ſeventeen ſquadrons, he reſolved to give them 
battle. Accordingly he attacked them, and the. 
action became very warm and obſtinate ; bur the 


ſuperiority of the enemy rendered all the efforts of 
the prince ineffectual, and prince Ferdinand was 

at too great a diſtance to aſſiſt him. He thereſore 
| made the proper diſpoſitions for a retreat, which 


proved a very difficult taſk ; for ſome bodies of the 
German troops, both horſe and foor, fell into great 
confuſion, which the enemy perceiving, puſhed - 


forward upon them with irreſiſtible fury, and in all 


probability, the whole infantry of the allies would 
have been cut off, had not the hereditary prince 


put himſelf at the head of Bland's and Howard's - 


regiments of dragoons, and charged the enemy with 
ſuch impetuoſity as ſoon ſtopped their career, and 
ee e eee, Poke 
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enabled the allies to make an undiſturbed retreat 
to Saxenhauſen, In this engagement the heredi- 


tary prince was wounded; about five hundred men 


were killed, and fifteen pieces of cannon. taken. 
On the fixteenth of July prince Ferdinand at- 
tacked the enemy near the village of Exdorff, and, 
after a warm diſpute, victory class for the allies. 
Five battalions of the enemy, including the com- 
mander in chief, and the prince of Anhalt Cothen, 
were taken, with ſix pieces of cannon, and all their 
arms, baggage, and artillery. All this time the 
duke de Broglio remained encamped on the heights 
of Corbach, during which, ſome detachments he 


had ſent for that purpoſe reduced the caſtles of 


Marpurg and Dillemburg, the garriſons of both 


theſe places being obliged to ſurrender themſelves 


priſoners of war. About this period, ſeveral of 
the French generals threw up their commiſſions in 
diſguſt; among theſe was the count de St. Ger- 
main, who was ſucceeded by the chevalier de Muy. 
On the thirteenth of July the troops were again 
ut in- motion; and both armies having paſſed the 
Dye, pre Ferdinand reſolved to give the 
French corps under M. de Muy battle, The 
proper diſpoſitions were accordingly made; and 
almoſt at the ſame inſtant the enemy were attacked 
both in flank and in rear with equal ſucceſs; and 
unable to withſtand the fury of the Britiſh cavalry 
they betook themſelves to flight, leaving about 
fifteen hundred men killed or wounded in the field 
of battle, with ten pieces of cannon; and the ſame 
number were taken priſoners. On the evening of 
the battle, the marquis of Granby, with twelve 
battalions and ten ſquadrons, received orders to 
als the river in purſuit of the enemy ; but they 
bad retired to Wolfſhagen, and the marquis en- 
camped at Wilda, about four miles from War- 
bourgh, the heights of which were occupied by 


the enemy's grand army, Prince Ferdinand, by 


this victory, was enabled to maintain his commu- 
nication with bag rheta, and prevent the enemy 
from approaching Hanover; but at the ſame time 
he was obliged to ſacrifice the country of Caſſel; 


for prince Xavier of Saxony, at the head of a de- 


tached body, advanced towards that city, which he 
made himſelf maſter of; he then reduced Munden, 
Gottingen, and Elmbeck, in the eleQorate of 
Hanover; and it was not long before the garriſon 
of Ziegenheim, conſiſting of ſeven hundred men, 
were obliged, after a vigorous reſiſtance, to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war. In the mean 
time prince Ferdinand employed himſelf in ſecuripg 


_ poſts and paſſes, in order to retard the progreſs of 
the enemy, and in ſending detachments to harraſs 


und ſurprize their advanced parties, which ſervice 
was moſt ſucceſsfully performed. 

It was now apparent that whilſt the enemy's 
communication with the Rhine, and with Frank- 
fort on the Maine, continued open, it would be 


to very little purpoſe to wins any thing either 


for the relief of Gottingen or Caſſel, The prince 
had, indeed, checked their progreſs into Hanover; 
but while they continued in ſo advanced a poſition, 


ii was evidently impoſſible to prevent their making 


very ruinous inroads into that country,, He did 
not think it prudent to force them to a battle; fo 
that the only reſource left, was to make frequent 


and ſtrong detachments into the ſouthern parts of | 


Heſſe and Wetteravia, and thus render the enemy's 


communication with the Rhine and Maine, from 


whence they drew the greateſt part of their ſupplics 
of all kinds, precarious. In the month of Sep- 
tember the hereditary prince quitted the grand 
army of the allies, and with twenty battalions and 
ten ſquadrons having traverſed Weſtphalia, he ap- 
2 on the Lower Rhine, marching by Scherm- 

ech and Duſſeldorp. On the twenty-ninth he ſent 
a large detachment over the river at Rocroot, which 


FA 


CD . 


| Rhynberg, where the prince's light tro 


—— 


ſurprized part of the partizan Fiſcher's corps at 


Rhynberg, and ſcoured the country. Som. 
parties croſſing at Rees and erf k tho ede 
took poſſeſſion of ſome redoubts which the Fre 5 
had raiſed along the banks of the river; and un 
they found a ſufficient number of boats to tranſ * 
the reſt of the forces. The prince then a. q 
to Cleves, the garriſon of which he obliged to fy 
render priſoners of war on the third of Oftober 


| In the mean time the French, being informed of | 


his motions, detached M. de Caſtres aft 
with thirty battalions and thirty-eight ſq 
and on the fourteenth of October they a 


er him, 
uadrong, 
rrived at 


Ops were 


poſted. Theſe they immediately attacked, and 


| compelled them to retreat, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of the prince who commanded in perſon 


Leaving five battalions at Rhynberg, the enemy 


| proceeded by the left, and encamped behind the 


| convent of Campen, where de Caſtres intended tg 
wait for ſome reinforcements then on their march, 


PF „ „ Oo 


to retreat. 
ſixteen hundred choice men, killed, wounded, and 


of Great Britain. 


over the river lower down. 


Zut the hereditary prince reſolved to attack his 
camp that very night; and having left four batt. 


lions and five ſquadrons under general Bock, with 


orders to obſerve Rhynberg, and attack that poſt 
in caſe his attempt ſhould prove ſucceſsful, he 
began his march at ten in the evening. Before the 
allied forces could reach the enemy's camp, they 
were under the neceſſity of overpowering Filſcher' 
corps of irregulars. This ſervice occaſioned ſome 
firing, the noiſe of which alarmed the French 


army: upon which their commander formed them 
with amazing expedition, and poſted them in a 
| wood, where they were inſtantly attacked, and at 
þ firſt obliged to 


ive ground; but they ſoon reco- 
vered their ranks, and ſuſtained an unceaſing hire 


of muſquetry from five in the morning till nine at 


night, when the hereditary prince thought proper 
His loſs on this occaſion amounted to 


taken priſoners; and the chief of theſe were troops 
Several Engliſh officers were 
dangerouſly wounded, and thoſe of lord Downe, 
an amiable young nobleman, proved mortal, By 


this time the Rhine was ſo exceedingly ſwelled by 


the rains, and the banks of it were overflowed in 
ſuch a manner, that it was judged neceſlary to re- 
pair and move the bridge, which had been thrown 
This work was ac- 
cordingly performed in the preſence of the enemy; 
and the prince paſſing over without moleſtation, 
proceeded to Brynen, where he fixed his head- 
quarters, Here ' received advice that a body of 
the enemy intended to ſurprize him ; upon which 
he called in his advanced poſts, and made prepa- 
rations for giving them a warm reception. He 
abandoned the tents that were in front of his camp, 
and poſted his infantry in ambuſcade behind thoſe 
that were in the rear: at the ſame time he ordered 


| ſome regiments of horſe and huſſars to take à 
, compaſs, and fall upon the back of the enemy- 


The deſired ſucceſs attended this ſtratagem; for 
the French detachment thinking the allies had 
actually abandoned their camp, broke all order, 
and began to pillage the tents. The infantry then 
ſallied from their places of concealment, and fe 
upon them with irreſiſtible fury ; the artillery 
opened, and the cavalry charged them in flank; 


| and of twelve hundred of the enemy who marche 


from Weſel, ſcarce two hundred eſcaped. During 
theſe tranſactions, the duke de Broglio endeavoured 
to take advantage of the allied army on the other 


| ſide the Weſer, while it was thus weakened by the 


abſence of the troops under the hereditary prince; 
but he found it impoſſibſe to ſurprize prince Ferdt- 


| nand, and he was too ſtrongly ſituated to be at- 
| tacked with any proſpett of ſucceſs. 


He there- 


| fore employed himſelf in waſting the country by 


detachments 


— —jä—ää 
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chments. Prince Ferdinand then withdrew into ] poſſeſſed the love of his ſubjects than towards. the 
a yarters, leaving the enemy in full poſſeſ- end of his days. 841 
unt „ ele, and the whole country caſtward of || - 
oy Weſer to the frontiers of the electorate of Han- 
[ | | | 
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gs” neceſſary here to record a remarkable tranſ- 
4 a which happened in England, during the 1 
'rſe of this year. Laurence, earl Ferrers, a no- menſely increaſed by the rage of waſteful war, in 
diewen of a moſt violent ſpirit, and who, in the || which England had fo conſiderable a ſhare, and ac- 
inion Of all who knew him had given evident quired ſuch additional fame. e. 
oft of inſanity, at laſt committed a premedi-] Literature was equally thriving, if not more than 
120 murder on Mr. Johnſon, his ſteward. Lord || ever, ſeeing a purity of ſtyle (which had been hitherto 
Ferrers had ſome time before married a- very ami- neglected) was particularly: attended to, and a re- 
dle lady, but behaved to her in fo brutal'a man. || fined taſte became univerſal: among the poets were 
|| Addiſon, who alſo as a proſe writer, deſerves the 


7 11 a Las — = 


ers, and a ſeparation was effected by act off ar. higheſt regard Sir Richard Steele, Mr. Addiſon's 
lament. In conſequence of this ſtatute truſtees || friend and admirer; diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


| comedies ; and his other works have reat merit. * LT | q 

1 DeartSwift;-the: Yntagoniſt of both Addiſon and | | 
| 
' 


fſpedting Johnſon to have joined with the reſt of || - 


his family in a conſpiracy againſt his intereſt; he images, and ſubjeQs whichothers would have thought 


a piſtol he had before loaded for that eg hure | 


| found guilty, and hanged at Tyburn, purſuant to || by all in every part o e enge would reaſon for 

his ſentence, on the fifth of May. i themfelves;” and the learned of other nations turned 

Great murmurs were now raiſed to the Engliſh writers for inſtruction. Church pre- 

at ferments were beſtowed on men of abilities; bigotry 

ypon all occaſions, he had wantonly expoſed the J loſt ground; and ſentiments of benevolence more 1 

| generally prevailed than in any former period. | 175 

thoſe of the Germans; but the Engliſh always The wealthy ſhewed their humanity and pity for = 

deſired the poſt of honour, and with equal ſpirit || the diſtreſſes of their fellow creatures: Infirmaries 
PRIN it more cheaply than on the whole might [| were founded in' ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and 

ave been expected; for the only ations in which I many of them in the capital, for the relief of thoſe _ 
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they ſuffered any thing worthy of notice, were thoſe || afflicted with any of the diſeaſes and calamities to Fi 
of Warburg and Campen; and it has been aſſerted, || which the human frame is ſubject. The deſerted —_ 
| that the whole Engliſh army, which amounted to || infant was in this reign firſt received into an hoſpital 1 
twenty-five thouſand men, loſt, during the whole || founded for its education and ſupport; an aſylum 1 
campaign, only two hundred and fixty-five killed IJ was raiſed to receive young friendleſs females, and i 
in battle, and eight hundred and ſeventy wounded. [| another! for repenting proſtitutes. Poor married | : 
While the minds of the people were agitated by || women had foundations eftabliſhed for their relief „ 
if 

. 


theſe reflections, and began to exclaim againſt 1 in the time of their greateſt difficulty, diſtreſs, and 


being burthened with new loads of taxes fof con- || danger; thoſe in the ſame circuſtances, with the 


ueſts they could neither preſerve nor enjoy, their [| additional pangs of guilt, have alſo a receptacle, 


ö 
thoughts took a different turn, by the ſudden death in which they may be delivered and ſupported dur- 
of the king at his palace in Kenſington, on the ing their lying-in, without the leaſt expence. In 
q 
) 


twenty. fifth of October, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year ||| this reign were likewiſe erected hoſpitals for thoſe 
of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign. He I under the ſmall-pox, who were formerly ſent to peſt- 
I riſen at his uſual hour, drank his chocolate, || houſes, and treated as if they had rhe plague; and an 
| and obſerved to his page, that the weather bein hoſpital was now erected for inoculating the young 
fine, he intended to walk in the gardens. In a few || who never had this formidable diſeaſe, in order to 
minutes after he had ſignified his intention, and || prevent the fatal effects which commonly attend its 
being alone in his chamber, his majeſty was heard || being caught in riper age. In this reign was likewiſe 
ta fall on the floor. The noiſe of his fall brought || formed the marine ſociety for increaſing our mari. 
In ſeveral attendants, who lifted him on the bed, IJ ners, by clearing the ſtreets of vagabond boys, and 
where, in a faint voice, he defired that Amelia w men deſtitute of the means of procuring an honeſt 
might be ſent for; but before her arrival the king [| ſupport : thus making thoſe contribute to the pub. 
expired. The immediate cauſe of his death is ſaid || lic good, who were in danger of ſubſiſting by plun- 
to have been a rupture of the right ventricle of his |] der, and who would probably have terminated their 
cart, Which occaſioned an inſtantaneous ſtoppage || wretched lives with ignominy, or lived a perpetual 
the whole circulation; an unexpected ſtroke || nuifance'to the nation. . 
om the king of terrors, which filled the hearts of | CR EE Ip. | 
all his ſubjects with unfeigned ſorrow. An event | X „ 
of this kind is never preceded with any apparent IMPARTIAL Revizw of the CnARACTER of King 
llneſs; ſo that it is no wonder his majeſty had en- 1 GEORGE /be SECOND, 
Joyed for ſome time an uncommon degree of ſtrength 
and health conſidering his advanced age; and what 
's no leſs extraordinary, he never more perfectly 


| Though this wiſe and amiable prince was not dif. 
| tinguiſhed by very ſhining abilities; yet his Noa 
| 1 afford 
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he ſaw his ſubjects contented at home, 
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which | he- inflexibly adhered. He was plain and 


—— — 2 


direct in his intentions; true to luis word; ſteady in 


his favour. anch protection to his ſetvants, Wham::he | 
never willingly changed; and thoſe who immediately 
uttended on his perſon, grew old wich him, or died 


in their places; 02009 


Cos 10 CAFTHI I ILL H4Y 8 
In his carly part of life he diſtinguiſhed himſelf | 
by his-bravery, and was preſont an olunteer under | 
the great duke of Marlborough! at the battle! of 
put himſelf; gt the, head [| 
of a ſquadron of Hanoyetian horſez; {word in hand, 
nnd fighting with the greateſt intrepidity, hachbis 


Oudenarde, in, Which he 


Shorſe killed under him. He alſo: ſhewed, his par- 


ſonal courage at; the buttle of Dettingen. His da- | 


'meſtic- happineſs: was, for many years; compleis. 


He lived with his queen in ſelicity ſeldom, expent- | 
-enced in the more humble walk of private» Jie. 


His ſubjecta, except in the yme, of the rebelſion, 


enjoyed a long interval of demeſtic tranquilllty. 


Feace extended her wings over:this happy iſle : com. 


bravery of his ſon, he had the;ha ; f | 
clamours of party in a great meaſure een | 
and 


ing abroad the grenteſt military glory: and he had 
the ſingular felicity of having a prime miniſter who 
entered into all his views, and who was at the ſame | 
time the ſavourite of the peoplOwme. 

He was well acquainted with the ſyſtem of Ger- 


many, and was, during his whole reign,” a zealous | 


aſſertor of the liberties of his native country: nor 
was he leſs acquainted with the true intereſts of the | 
ſeveral princes of Europe ; .and:alyays:oppoſed;;io | 
the utmoſt of his abilities, every attempt that tended | 
to ſhake the balance of power. | Deſigous not only 
of keeping, but alſo of enlarging: the acquiſitions 1 
of his father, he had apes} 4 

which he was enabled to maintain a, conſidetable | 
body of troops in Hanover. He ſyryived ſeveral | 
of his children; and died, .at, that period of time, 
when the, terror of his arms, the power of his king 
doms, and the wiſe meaſures of his government, were | 


-all- raiſed to the higheſt point of proſperity and re- 
nown. He has been cenſured as being too fond of 
money; and in ſome trivial matters, this cenſure does 


not appear to be entirely without foundation; but 
it never ſhewed itſelf in one rapacious act, or in- 
Auenced his conduct on any important occaſion; ſo 


that at his death his private wealth was far inferior | 
to what was expected. He ſhewed a remarkable af- 


fection alſo for his native country: but when the 
intereſts of England and Hanover were ſeparated, 


and the war broke out in which Hanover muſt ſuffer | 
much, and could hope for no advantage, he did not 


heſitate to expoſe his German dominions to almoſt 
inevitable ruin, rather than to abate of the juſt 
claims of the Engliſh in America. He was ever 
moreattentiveto the intereſts of his ſubjects, than that 
of his own; manifeſting at the ſame time a uniform 


acquin- | 


e to economy, z1- by 


* „ 9 


ber the ſecond, 170g. married to the late 


I \\, zabeth Caroline, who died unmarried in 1788 
merce flouriſhed in a very, tematkable manner; 10 
and riches were continually wing into the, potts 
of the Britiſh empire; agriculture.and manyfactures ||| May the ſeventeenth, 1740, and died 177.1, 
were daily improving, aſſiſted by; the wiſe: 3$egula» | 
tions of the parliament, Which greatly contributed 
to make theſe noble acquiſitions,% 1% 

Having baffled the machinations of bis enemies 
to lubvert the government, through the, wiſdom of 
his councils, the affection of hisgpeople, and the 
ine ſa ta ſee; the 


Amelia Yopbia Eleonora, born June the ſixteenth 
| ) 


I William Henry, duke-of Glouceſter and Edu. 


* 


liament. | | 


great 


reign; and very ſew indeed were ſo faceneh ange 
| 0 
Ihe family of George II. are, Frederic 
ſon, prince of Wales, and carl of Cheſter 6 
to his preſent majeſty; who married the ee 
ſeventh of April, 1736; Auguſta, only N Fa 
daughter af Frederic. II. duke of Saxe Gotha 8 
died: the twentieth of March, O. S. 17;0., e 
forty-fixth year of his age. in the 
William Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland K. 0 
and. K. B. born the fifteenth of- April, 1721 3 
died, univerſally; lamented by the 'Engliſh e 
thenhirtyrfrſt of October, 176. 


4 


.. Anne, princeſs, rpyalof England, born Novem 


| ri 
Orange, March the twenty⸗- fifth, 1 734. Ao 101 


t0;thei preſent ſtadtholder. Died 1769. 


) his eldeſt 


A714 fied October the thirty-firſt, 1786. 


Macy, fourth daughter, born March the {ixteenth 
1723, .marned the hereditary prince of Heſſe Calle, 


| Louifa, Anne, late queen of Denmark, and m. 
ther, of the; preſent King; born in 1724, e 
December the eighth; 177. 

„ Ihe family of his royal highneſs Frederic prince 
of Wales, Are, Auguſta, married to the hereditary 
Pr ince of Brunſwie, 1764, born 8. thirty. firſt 
bu gp Wilnam Frederic, his preſent maj 
porn the twenty+fourch ob May, 094 O. 8. n 
Edgard Auguſtus, duke of York, and ſecond fon 
harm the. fourteenth of Match, 1738-9, died at Mo- 
nacq ain Italy, on the ſeventh of September, 1767. 
15 Hizaheth Caroline, ſecond daughter, born the 
thirtieth of December, 1540, died September the 
fourth, 176 9t.wm¹ 


hurgh, &c, K. G. and third ſoon, born the four. 
teenth of November, O. S. 1743, and now l. 
ie 45 | 

Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, &c. K. G 
fourth ſon, born the [twenty-ſeventh of October, 
O. 8.1744, died September the eighteenth, 1790. 
Louiſa Anne, third daughter, who died 1768, 
Frederic William, the youngeſt ſon, born the thir. 
teenth of May, 1780, died on the twenty-ninth of 
December, 1765, aged ſixteen, oe. 
900 Caroline Matilda, fourth daughter, married to 
Chriſtian VII. king of Denmark, but was divorce 
in 177 born the eleventh of July, 1951, and died 
at Zell, May the eleventh, 1975. 

The following family are excluded from the ſuc- 

ceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, by act of pat. 


James Stuart, chevalier de St. George, pretended 
fon of James Il. born June the twenty-firſt, 168, 
O. S. married September the third, 1719, to Mari 
Clementina Sobieſki of Poland; widower, Januar) 
the cighteenth, 1733. 

Charies Edward Lewis Philip-Caſimir, his eldel 
ſon, born at Rome, December the thirty-firl, 
1700 5 n 

Henry Benedict Maria Clement, his ſecond on, 
born March the ſixth, 1725, created a cardinal it 
1747, and biſhop of Corinth, 1758. 
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would have been ſeverely felt at any time; but 


| midſt of an expenſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, 


. moſt likely to bring about an honourable and laſting. 
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und the throne—Fovourable circumſtanites attend his acceſſion—His firſt ſpeech, which gives univerſal ſatixfudtion 
* Continuation aud particulars of the war in 'Germany-—Mvtit 


ary occurrences in the Haſt and Weſt Indies. re- 


arable naval engagement—Belleifle taken by the Engliſh —Hoſtile declarations of & pain. — Mr. Pitt's political 
7 -mtiments on this occaſion. over-ruled by the miniſiry and council in conſequence of which he reſigns bis Poſh of ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, and the direction of public meaſures — The. marriage and coronation of the king and qucon— Docld- 


ration of war againſt Spain-— Martinico, and its dependent-i/lands, taken from the French. Havannab and the 
_  Manillas from the Spaniards— Aﬀairs on ibe continent-—Contenaation of the war in Germany-—A definitive treaty 


of peace | concluded and ratified between Great Britain, 


France, and Spain, on the tenth. of February, 1763 to 


- rebich, on Ihe ſame day, Portugal acceded—The cyder tax--Proceedings. againſt Fobn Wilkes, Eg. An' inſtance 
f Eugliſb beneficence in the Ge of the: Palatines——Fqrious occurrences it the Eaſt Indies, and in Norib America. 


bs 756 EORGE III. now aſcended the | 
A. D. j. yp throne of his anceſtors under the | 
moſt promiſing circumſtances. The lords of the 

council, as foon as the death of che late king was 
notified, aſſembled at Charlton houfe; and iſſued . 

orders for proclaiming his majeſty, which was ac- 
eordingly done at the uſual places, and with the 


accuſtomed | ceremonies.  'His majeſty was in the 
twenty-third year of his age, at the time of acceſ- 
Gon, While the council was ſitting} his majeſty 
arrived from Kew, and addreſfted them in the fol- 
lowing terms: © The loſs the nation and I have ſuſ- 
tained by the death of the king, my grandfather, 


coming at ſo critical a junRure, and fo unexpected, 
it is by many cipxcumſtances augmented; and the 
weight now falling upon me is much increaſed; T 
feel my own inſufficiency to ſupport it as I wiſh; 
but animated by the tendereſt affection for this my 
mtive country, and depending en the advice, expe- 
rience, and abilities of your lordſhips, the ſupport 
and affiſtance of every honeſt man, I enter with 
cheerfulneſs into this arduous ſituation ; and ſhall 
make it the buſineſs of my life to promote, in every 
thing, the glory and happineſs of theſe kingdoms; 
to preſerve and ſtrengthen the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate: and as I mount the throne in the 


Thall endeavour to proſecute it in a manner the 


peace, in concert with my allies,” | 

His majeſty then took and ſigned the oath re- 
lating to the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, 
and fubſeribed two inſtruments thereof; one of 
Which was tranſmitted to the court of ſeſſion, to be 
recorded in the book of Sederunt, and afterwards 
lodged in the public regiſter -of Scotland; the 
other remained among the records of the couneil. 
Both houſes of parliament were now aſſembled, in 
der to ſwear in the members, whoſe oaths of al- 
egiande were diſſolved by the death of the late 
king. The duke of Rutland being conſtituted 
Ugh-ſteward, ſwore in all the commons; and the 
= wh adminiſtered the oaths to the peers. 
heſe akts of government were followed by ad- 
dreſſes of condoleance and congratulation, filled | 


wich the warmeſt profeſſions of duty and attach- | 
ment, and preſented to his majeſty from moſt parts | 
of the kingdom. The two houſes of parliament | 
d the Way. The magiſtrates, merchants, clergy, | 
lenters, Ke, followed their example. Perhaps 


he received them. 
the evening, the body of the late king was re- 


great a number of addreſſes were never before | 


9. 58. 


* 


} 


ſent on any ſimilar occaſion. | The clergy of Lon. 


don and Weſtminſter, with the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury at their head, waited on his majeſty with 
their compliments on his acceſſion to the throne; 


and were followed by the two univerſities, and 
moſt of the bodies politic and corporate in the 


three kingdoms. In a word, the whole people 
feemed to vie with each other in expreſſions of 


loyalty and affection to their new ſovereign, who 


ine reaſed the pleaſing idea they had formed of him, 


by the condeſcending and affable manner in which © . 
On the tenth of November in 


moved from Kenſington to the prince's chamber, 


where it lay in ſtate till next day, when it was in- 


terred with great funeral pomp in the chapel of 
Henry VII. the duke of Cumberland appearing in 
the charatter of chief mourner. On the eighteenth 
the parliament aſſembled to tranſa& buſineſs; when 
his majeſty, after being conducted to the houſe of 


peers amidſt the univerſal 'acclamations of his peo. 
ple, opened the ſeſſion, and delivered from the 


throne, the following ſpeech. | 
My lords and gentlemen, + 
The juſt concern which I have felt in my own 
breaſt, on the ſudden death of the late king my 
royal grandfather, makes me not doubt but you 


muſt all have been deeply affected with fo ſebere 
-a. loſs. 


The preſent critical and difficult con- 
junckure bas made this loſs the more ſenſible, as 
he was the great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by which 
alone. the liberties of Europe, and the weight and 
influence of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, and 


give life to meaſures conducive to theſe important 


ends. 


« need not tell you the addition of weight 
which immediately falls upon me, in being calſed 
to the government of this free and powerful coun- 


| try at ſuch a time, and under ſuch circumſtances, 


My conſolation is in the uprightneſs of my own 
intentions, your faithful and united aſſiſtance; and 
the bleſſing of /heaven-upon our joint endeavours, 


| which J devoutly implore. 


„Born and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton ; and the peculiar happineſs 
of my life will ever eonſiſt in promoting the welfare 
of a people, whoſe loyalty, and warm affe ction to 
me I conſider as the greateſt and moſt permanent 
ſecurity of my throne; and 1 doubt not but their 
ſteadineſs in thoſe principles will equal the firmneſs 
of my invariable reſolutions a adhere to and 
ſtrengthen this excellent conflituzion in church 

7 Z | { and 


; 
I 
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and ſtate, and to maintain the toleration inviolable. | 
The civil and the religious rights, of my loving, 

ek Frag are equally dear to me with the moſt va- 

lua 

foundation of the whole, and the beſt means to. 
draw down the divine favour on my reign, it is my 
fixed purpoſe to countenance and encourage the 


province of Canada, with the city of Montreal, 
_effeced' without cffulion. of blood; and with that 


been ſignal, and muſt greatly diminiſh the ſtrength | 
and trade of France in thoſe parts, as well as pro- 
eure the moſt ſolid benefits to the commerce and 


4 In Germany, Where the whole French force 
has been employed, the combined army, under 


Ferdinand of Brunſwie, has not only ſtopt their 
notwichſtanding their boaſted ſuperiority, and their 
not having hitherto. come to a general engage- 
ment. n 1 1 3 ; Fs R 
although ſurrounded with numerous armies of ene- | 
mies, has, with a magnanimity and perſeverance | 
almoſt beyond example, not only withſtood their 
various attacks, but obtained very conſiderable vic- 
time, . becauſe the nature of the war in thoſe 
ng, 


_ naval * ſtrength, it gives me much ſatisfadtion to. 


of France is weakened to ſuch a degree, that the 
- ſmall remains of it have continued blocked up by 


fixed 0bjett of my never failing care and protection, 


not acknowledge it. 
Mall conſtantly encourage and reward; and I 


and uſeful ſervice of the militia, in the pre- 


ſent arduous conjunQure, is very acceptable to 
me. | 


| fince the ambition, injurious encroachments, and 


_ 'alliſtance, to proſecute this war with vigour, in 
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le prerogatives of my crown; and as the ſureſt 


raQice of true religion and virtue. GT 


„ I refleft with pleaſure on the ſucceſſes with 
which the Britiſh arms have been proſpered this 
laſt ſummer. The total reduttion of the vaſt 


1s of the moſt intereſting conſequence, andenuſt 
be as heavy aÞblow to my enemies, as it is 4 con- 
queſt glorious to us; the more glorious becauſe 


8 


be laid before you; and alſo an account of 


humanity which makes an amiable part of the cha- 
zaGerol thi nation. mc ALS 
Our advantages gained in the Eaſt Indies have 


- 


wealth of my ſubjetts. 9 


the wiſe and able conduct of my general, prince 


progreſs; but has gained advantages over them, 


„% My good brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, | 


tories. ver them. | &-1 
Olf theſe events I ſhall ſay no more at this | 


parts, has kept the campaign there ſtill depend- 


55 my navy is the principal article of our 


receive it in ſuch good condition; whilſt the fleet 


my ſhips in their own ports: at the ſame time 
the French trade is reduced to. the loweſt ebb; 
and with joy of heart I ſee the commerce of my 
kingdoms, that great ſource of our riches, and 


flouriſhing to an extent unknown in any former 

war, | rn. mm 
„The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 

forces, both at ſea and land, have been diſtin- | 

aneh fo much to the glory of the nation, that 

1 ſhould be wanting in juſtice to them if I did 

This is a merit which I 


take this occaſion to declare, that the zealous 


In this ſtate I have found things at my acceſſion 
to the throne of my anceſtors: happy in viewing 
the proſperous part of it; happier till ſhould I 
have En had I found my kingdoms, whoſe true 
intereſts I have entirely at heart, in full peace; but 


dangerous deſigns of my enemies, rendered the war 
both juſt and neceſſary, and the generous overture 
made laſt winter towards a congreſs. for a pacifi- 
cation, has not yet produced avy ſuitable return, I 
am determined, with your cheerful and powerful | 


order to that deſirable object, a ſafe and honour- 


i. 


upon your zeal and heart concurrence to ſ 
the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of my allie, 

to make ample proviſion for carrying on the Why 
as the only means to bring our enemies to 
termꝭ of accommodation.” 


time, is in conſidering the uncommon 
neceſſarily brought upon my faithful ſubjeg, I 
. defire only ſuch , ſupplies as ſhall be reauig... 

" proſecute the war with advantage; be a 


vided for n the moſt ſure and effectu 
Lou may 


to mention any thing which perſonally regards 
ſelf. But as the grant of the greateſt part of 


1 peace. For this purpoſe it is abſolutely in- 
cumbent upon us to be early prepared; and I rely | 
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upport 


the War, 
equitable 
« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons 


« The greateſt uneaſineſs which 1 feel! 


el at this 


Ws to 
0 

the neceſſary ſervices; and that they may . 
al m ; 
epend upon the faithful and 1988 
application of what ſhall be granted. 1 have 
ordered the proper eſtimates for the enſuing year tg 


the ex. 


[4 traordinary expences which, from the nature o the 
different and remote operations, have been un. 


avoidably ineurred. 


It is with peculiar reluctance that-I 55 obliged 


my. 


. ran! | the 
eivil liſt revenues is now determined, I.truſt in your 


| duty and affettion to me, to make the proper pro. 


viſion for ſupporting my civil government with ho. 
nour and dignity, On my part you may be aſſured 
of a regular and becoming ceconomy,”” . 
My lords and gentlemen, _... 
“The eyes of all Europe are upon you, From 
your reſolutions the proteſtant intereſt hopes for 
protection, as well as all our friends for the preſer- 
vation of their independeney ; and our enemies fear 
the final diſappointment of their ambitious and de. 
ſtructive views. Let theſe hopes and fears be con- 
firmed and augmented by the vigour and diſpatch 
of out process ding wen | 
In this expettation I am the more encouraged 
by a pleaſing circumſtance, which I look upon as 


one of the moſt auſpicious omens of my reign: 


that happy extinCtion; of diviſions, and that union 
and good harmony which continue to prevail 
amongſt my ſubjetts, afford me the maſt agreeable 
whine The natural diſpoſition and wiſh of my 
cart are to cement and promote them; and! 
promiſe myſelf that nothing will ariſe on your part 
to interrupt or diſturb a ſituation ſo eſſential to the 
true and laſting felicity of this great people.“ 
No words can expreſs the ſatisfaction and joy 
with which this ſpeech was received by the people: 
not the leaſt murmur of diſcontent was heard; but 


every one endeavoured to exceed each other, in el- 


preſſions of zeal and affection for his mijeſty, The 


ſpeech was printed in an elegant manner, framed 


and glazed ; and was with due reverence hung up 


throughout the kingdom as a piece of ornamental 


furniture. | 


Dutiful and loyal addreſſes were on this occaſion 
preſented by both houſes ; while the commons, as 
prog. of their affection, granted the ſum of eight 

undred thouſand pounds to defray the expences9 
the civil liſt. They then proceeded to grant the 
ſupplies for the ſervice of the current yea", 


which amounted to upwards of nineteen millions 
in all. 3 


| . Agreeable to ancient cuſtom upon A. D. 1761. 


a king's acceſſion, the parliament on? 

their meeting after the holidays paſſed an 10 
of grace in favour of inſolvent debtors, Who, in 
conſequence of giving up all their effects, were ® 
be diſcharged by the juſtices at the quarter-ſeſſion. 
No abt was ever paſſed at a more ſeaſonable junctute: 
for the priſons were filled with poor unfortunate 
creatures, whoſe wives and children were Rarving: 
This att, however, had in it a clauſe, attended VP 
ſuch conſequences, that it was found neceſſat) 0 
repeal it. It was imagined that ever) credlio 
might compel a debtor to give up his ellells, 1 
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ny of them to the ambunt of twenty 
to ſuffer death as a felon. This 


der the proſtituted authority of an act of parlia- 
under Indeed, the abuſe became fo glaring, that 
5 of London preſented a petition to have it 
the 1555 but it did not take place till the meeting 
Fe 5 ow parliament. In the beginning of March. 
king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, importing 
05 23 nothing could contribute more towards pro- 
ant the intereſts of the people than that of ren. 
na the judges independent, ſo he deſired they 
would grant him leave to advance their ſalaries, 

1 that they ſhould hold their places by patent for 
l ſor by the act of ſettlement at the Revolution, 


they were to expire within ſix months after the death 


of the king. In e of this meſſage, the 
alaries of the nine pul | 

Advanced from fifteen hundred to two thouſand 
pounds, and the three chiefs in proportion. In 
Scotland, the lord-preſident, inſtead of one thou- 
and pounds a year, was allowed thirteen hundred; 
the lords of ſeſſion, inſtead of five hundred, ſeven 
hundred pounds; and the lords juſticiary, inſtead 
of five hundred, one thouſand pounds. 

At this time Mr. Onſlow, who had ſo long filled 
the ſpeaker's chair with equal eandour and capacity, 
ſipnified his intention to retire from buſineſs, in 
conſequence of age, infirmities, and other motives 


of a private nature; the commons, therefore, deter- 


mined to beſtow upon him ſome ſignal marks of 
| their eſtcem and regard. Accordingly they reſolved 
hat the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to Mr. 


.. 2 MN el 


abundantly ſhew his moderation, whenever Great 


terms; that common humanity required his allies 
to concert with him a plan of pacification, and he 


hoped every member of the alliance would labour 


to ſtrengthen, if poſſible, the bands of amity with 
which they were connected; that, in the mean 
time, an accumulation of diſtreſs among his unhap- 


| Py ſubjects; an additional depopulation of coun- 


tries; a diſorder in the finances of ſeveral: powers; 
and the greateſt doubt whether an advantageous 
peace could be made in Germany, induced him to 
declare, that as the war had conſiderably diminiſned 
his reſources, he was conſtrained to leſſen his ſubſi- 


dies, and even to give notice, that ſhould. the war 


continue, he could no longer promiſe an exact com- 


| pliance with the letter of his engagement. In con- 
|} ſequence of this declaration, four others were made 


by the courts of Peterſburgh, Vienna, Sweden, and 
Poland, which were ſigned at Paris on the twenty- 


fifth of March, and delivered at London on the 
ne judges in England were 


 thirty-firſt of the ſame month. The counter decla- 


| rations of Great Britain and Pruſſia appeared on the 
| third of April; and a congreſs was appointed to be 


held at Augſburgh, as the moſt proper ſituation for 


the powers at war: yet, promiſing as theſe ſeeming ' 
| diſpoſitions for peace appeared, the war was con- 
| tinued with great vigour in Germany. yy 


Prince Ferdinand, about the beginning of Febru- 


[| ary, aſſembled his army, and began his march to- 
| wards Caſſel, on the eleventh day of that month, in 


four columns. The command of the vanguard be- 
ing aſſigned to the marquis of Granby, he advanced 
to Kerkberg and Metze. In the mean time the he- 
reditary prince having received intelligence that the 
French garriſon of Fritzlar was not prepared for a 
defence, he marched thither with a few battalions, 


Britain, ſhould be inclined to aequieſce in reaſonable 


Speaker, for his conſtant and unwearied attendance | 
in the chair, during the courſe of above thirty-three 
| years, in five ſucceſſive parliaments; for the un- 
ſhaken integrity, and ſteady impartiality of his con- 
duct there; and for the indefatigable pains he had, 
with uncommon abilities, conſtantly taken to pro- 
mote the honour and dignity of parliament, and to | 
preſerve inviolable the rights and privileges of the | 
commons of Great Britain. Atzthe ſame time the 
houſe reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the king, 
humbly to beſeech his majeſty, that he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow ſome ſignal mark of | 
his royal favour upon the right honourable Arthur | 
Onſlow, Eſq. - This application was very agreeable | 
to the king's own generous diſpoſition. He ex- | 
preſſed a proper ſenſe of the ſpeaker's great ſervices 
and unblemiſhed character; and that gentleman 
was gratified with an annual penſion of three thou- 
ſand pounds, payable out of his majeſty's treaſure 
at the exchequer, for his own life and that of his 
ſon. All the public buſineſs being diſpatched, the 
king repaired to the houſe of lords on March the 
nineteenth, and having ſigned ſuch bills as were 
ready, cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne, The parliament was ſoon aſter diſſolved, 
and writs iſſued for a new one to be choſen. During 
this interim the proceedings between the contend- 
ing armies on the continent are worthy notice. 
Immediately after the commencement of this year 
the French king's ambaſſador at the court of Stock- 
holm delivered a declaration to the Swediſh mo- 
narch, importing, that the moſt Chriſtian King, 
moved by the calamities of war, ſo widely diffuſed, 
and ſo ſeverely felt in different parts of the world, 
2 it his indiſpenſible duty to declare, that his 
zumanity in general, and his regard to his own ſub- 
rt in particular, prompred him to expreſs his de- 
re that his allies would concur with him in reſtor- 
aug thetranquillity of Europe; that in adjuſting the 
erences between France and England, he wauld 
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in hopes of carrying the place by a ſudden aſſault 
with muſquetry only; but he met with ſuch a warm 
reception, that he was obliged to wait for the arri- 
| val of ſome artillery, which was made uſe 'of with' 
| ſuch ſucceſs, that the (governor of the place was 
| compelled to capitulate on honourable terms. In 
the interim, general Briedenback taok poſſeſſion of 
a large magazine at Rothenſal, and made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt upon Marpurg, in which he loſt his 
life; but this place was afterwards abandoned by 
the French at the approach of the marquis of 
Granby, who took poſſeſſion of it. It was now 
reſolved to reduce Ziegenheim and Caſſel before 
the duke de Broglio ſhould receive his reinforce- 
ments; and theſe two places were accordingly in- 
veſted. The allied army was cantoned in two lines, 
with the right extending to Lahne, and the left 
ſtretched towards Fulda; while prince Ferdinand 
fixed his head-quarters at Schwienſberg, Having 
left a garriſon at Marpurg, lord Granby marched 
into che neighbourhood of Lohr. Another body, 
under general Hardenberg, advanced to Kircham, | 
where the detachment employed at the ſiege of : 
Caſſel proceeded very ſlowly in their operations, 
and received ſome ſevere rebuffs from fallies made 
by che garriſon; By this time the duke de Broglio 
was joined by all the detachments he expected from 
the Lower Rhine, and advanced towards the army 
of the allies, which at this time was unable to meet 
him in the field. On the twenty-firſt day of March, 
the detachment under the hereditary prince was, in 
its march from Heinbach, encountered by a nu- | 
merous body of the enemy, near the village of a 
Stangerode, in the neighbourhood of Grunberg. 
The attack was made by the enemy's dragoons, the 
| very firſt ſhock of which broke the whole foot of 
| the allies, conſiſting of nine- regiments of Hanove- 
rians, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers. Two thouſand 
| were either killed or taken, together with eighteen. 
pair of colours, nnd twelve piecek of artillery. 
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After this blow, the allied army could no longer 
think of making head againſt the French, or of 
maintaining- their ground in Heſſe, They broke 


up the blockade of Zeigenheim, and ſoon after | 
raiſed the ſiege of Caſſel, after the trenches had | 


been opened twenty-ſeven days, They now evacu- 
ated the whole country of Heſſe, retiring behind 


the Dymel, and falling back nearly to the quarters 


they polleſſed before this attempt. 
now once more in 
viate of Heſſe Caffe; they were allo maſters of 
Munden and Gottingen in Hanover, and at liberty 
to penetrate into the heart of that electorate. The 
ſituation of the allies appeared the more dangerous, 
as the prince de Souhiſe, at the head of a ſecond 
French army, was encamped on the Lower Rhine. 


The enemy was 


About the middle of May, the hereditary prince of 


Brunſwic, at the head of a ſeparate body, advanced 
to Nettolen, in the neighbourhood of Munſter, to 


watch the motions of the army. Soubiſe had by | 
this time formed three different camps at Duſſel- 
dorp, Burich, and Rees, though part of his forces 
The army of the 
duke de Broglio, having, about the latter end of 
June, croſſed the Dymel, diſlodged general Sporcken | 
from his poſt on the left of that river, with the loſs |] 


ſtill continued in cantonment. 


of eighteen hundred men taken proſoners, nineteen 


ieces of cannon, four hundred horſes, and two. [| 
aggons. The French next took poſſeſſion 


indred w | 
of Warburg, Padeborn, and Dringlebroen, and on 
the ſecond. of July compelled prince, Ferdinand to 
pu the Lippe. Theſe ſuceeſſes, nowever, were 


llanced by the atchievements, of ſmall parties ot 


the allies, who, at different times were diſpatched 


to cut off their convoys of proviſion, and otherwiſe: | 


harraſs them in their motions. _ 2 
In the morning of the thirtcenth of July, genera 


Luckner advanced with his detachment to Salme, | 


where the count de Chabot was poſted with a ſtrong 
body of horſe and ſoot, which he attacked with ſuch 
fury, that they weite torced to repals. the Lippe in 


haſte, having loſt about two hundred men, and as 
many horſes in their retreat, Other parties inter- 
cepted the French conveys in the neighbourhood of | 
Caſſel, and did ſuch conſiderable damage to. the | 


enemy, that they reſolved to unite. their armics and 


give battle to prince Ferdinand. At Hohenover, the 


camp of the allies was formed. . The right wing, at 
the extremity of which the .hereditary prince was 
poſted, extended as far as the village de Buderich, 
and this was guarded by a detachment. The body 
of the army occupied the heights of Wambeln, and 
the prince of Anhalt poſſeſled the ground between 
the Illengen and Hohenover. The marquis of Gran- 

maintained his poſition on the heights of Kirck. 


nckern, lieutenant-general Wiltgeneau advanc- | 


ing from the heath of Untrup, marched by his right 
in order to reach the village of Kirck-Denckern; 
the avenucs and poſts on the little rivers Aſte and 
2 were, by the piquets of the army, de- 
ended. | 


The army of Soubiſe having ſtruck their tents on | 


the. fifteenth of July, advanced on the left of the 
allies, and diſlodged the advanced poſt of lord 
Granby, againſt whoſe corps their chief efforts were 
directed, Prince Ferdinand now commanded the 
marquis of Granby to maintain his ground to the 
laſt extremity, Wutnau was ordered to make a 


motion to the left, to block up the high road from | 


Lipſtadt to Ham, and act in concert with the mar- 


quis, whoſe right was likewiſe ſuſtained by the left | 


of the body commanded by the prince of Anhalt, 
and this general's own right extended to the Aſte, 
above Kirck-Denckern. anda Con- 
way replaced the prince of Anhalt, between Illen- 


n and Hohenover. The hereditaty prince ordered 


Nenn Boſe to ſecure the heights of 
Wambeln, leaving count Kilmanſiegge on the fide 


* 


ſſeſſion of the whole landgra- 
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| of Buderich. The greateſt art of the 3 


| ing them in flank, obliged them to retire 


„rr 


have ſuffered a total defeat, had the nature of the 
ing impoſſible, the French ſuſtained very little lok, 


and taken priſoners in this attack, ſome coloum, 
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battalions over the Lippe, to ſupport M. 
and to co-operate with the reſt as he hoy 


'bravery and intrepidity of the execution. Ic wa 


' were ſtill ſuperior in number. Aſter this defeat 


into the electorate of 


placed on the front of the left, Gene NT Was 
who encamped with a ſeparate body at Porckey 


was ordered to detach ſix ſquadrons 9 u 
ay 
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woods with precipitation. The priſoners "Wn the 
formed prince Ferdinand, that marſhal Broglic 
decamped from Erwite by break of day, in th 
to join Soubiſe, and give battle to the allie; IM 
cluded that the ſtrongeſt efforts would be made . 
on his left, and formed his diſpaſitions accorginy 

General Howard was ordered to bring up the | ; 


moſt effectual for the advantage of the y 
the evening, the enemy made a furious 
lord Granby's poſt, which was ſuſtaineg 
moſt intrepid bravery and reſolution till t 
of Wutnay, who advancing on his left, a 


liſted from the attack, and retreated. in good order, 
They were purſued as far as Hiltrup, about a league 
from the field of battle, and would in all probability 


ground permitted the artillery, to act; but this be- 
They had, however, about five thouſand men killed 


and a tew pieces of artillery. About five hundred 
men was prince Ferdinand's loſs, 

From this action the commander derived immor. 
tal honour. in the diſpoſition, and the troops in the 


however, far from being deciſive ; the French, not 
withſtanding the conſiderable loſs they had ſuſtained, 


the miſunderſtanding between the two French genc- 
rals revived, and the army was again divided. 
Broglio, with his diviſion, marched towards Calſe, 
and Soubiſe retreated to Dortinund, and croſs 
the, Roer, in order to ſecure a great number al 
barges then paſſing down the Rhine with proviſion 
for his army, He did not, however, take this ſtep, 
before he had ſent off two large detachments 10 fe- 
inforce Broglio. Nor did he continue any longet 
on the other ſide of the Roer, than was neceſſary '0 
receive his provifions, when he repaſſed both that 
river and the Lippe, advancing as far as Dulmen. 
In the mean time Broglio penetrated ftill farthe! 
aas took poſſeſſion o 

Keſter, and fortified the place. Upon this, _ 
Ferdinand retired to Dumolt, and called in molt o 
his detachments. The French general encamp* 
near him on the heights, of Neim, and ſeveral Ki 
miſhes happened between the two armies, in one ® 
which prince Henry, brother to the hereditary ts 
4 | 1 


; Sou 
gade of infantry, commanded by lord le at I 
Cayendiſh, .;and the cavalry of lord Pembrche lior 
Colonel Grevendorff was detached with two bun. anc 
lions to barricade: and fortify the village of Kuck ſon 
Denckern, and to be there, in cale of neceſt, of 
ſupported. by general Howard. At three in tj, bil 
morning the whole French army advanced again tg he 

| the attack on the ſide; where Wutgenau was poſleg 5 
and a terrible fire of cannon and muſquetry was main, . pb 

tained on both ſides for five hours, during which ths 

enemy was not able to gain one inch of ground. fr 
About nine, prince Ferdinand received advice thy th 
| Broglio's deſign was to cannonade lor Granby's E 
camp, from an oppoſite eminence ; he therefore or, o 
|| dered immediately a body of troops to anticipat C 
this operation; by making a vigorous charge. Ac- 0 

4 cordingly. they advanced with the greatelt intrepi b 
dity, and attacked the enemy with ſo much fur, , 
that the French were ſoon obliged to give way, and g 
ahandon the field. Their left, however, ſtill main- 0 
| tained a ſevere cannonade on the fide where the he- 6 3 
ditary prince commanded ; but were no ſooner in. 
formed of their defeat on the right, than they de. 
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„ Fortally wounded. 
ed es ited a conſiderable advantage at Caſſel, 
15 attacked and routed a large body of the enemy, 
ook many Priſoners, and a number of horſes. Nor 
were the French idle. Broglio, having croſſed the 
' Weſer with his whole army, prince Ferdinand made 
_ Broglio perceiving that he could not now 
advance to the city of Hanover, without bringing 
on a general engagement with the allied army, 
| thought proper to retreat. The French being thus 
retired, prince Ferdinand proceeded to Paderborn, 
ind eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Buhne, On 
this movement of the allies, Brogtio thought proper 
to croſs the Weſer, and encamped at Eimbeck, 
where he laid the whole country under contribution. 
goubiſe in the mean time having erected his ovens 


lion, the hereditary -prince found means to attack 
and reduce the town. The garriſon were made pri- 
| ſoners ; the ovens demoliſhed ; and large quantities 
of proviſions deſtroyed. This ſucceſs obliged Sou- 
biſe to retreat to the other ſide of the Lippe. But 
he ſoon after repaſſed that river, and advanced again 


to Coesfelt, ravaging all the northern parts of Weſt- |]: 


phalia, with his detachments. 

Towards the cloſe of September, a detachment 
from the army of Soubiſe, under the command of 
the count de Conflans, advanced to. the gates of 
| Embden, which was garriſoned by two companies 
of Engliſh invalids, who obtained an honourable 
capitulation, and embarked for Bremen. The French 
did not, however, continue long in the town; they 
laid the neighbouring country under contribution, 
and immediately evacuated the place. But the 


country people flying to arms, and ſinking the pon- 


toons on which the enemy had paſſed the river, it 
was ſome time before the detachment could return 
to their camp. Another party of the army entered 
the city of Oſnaburg, and pillaged the place, the 


; Inhabitants not being in a condition to pay the 


enormous contributions demanded by the enemy. 
A third part made an attempt upon Bremen ; but 


the inhabitants joining the garriſon, the French were 


obliged to retire with the utmoſt precipitation. All 
this time Broglio lay inactive in his camp at Eim- 
beck, without attempting any thing of importance : 
nor was he at all diſturbed till the beginning of 
November, when prince Ferdinand formed a plan 
ſor attacking him unexpectedly, before he could call 

In his detachments, '# order to this, he ordered 


the hereditary prince and general Luckner, rein- 


forced by the garriſon of Wolfenbuttle, to advance 
from their W =x hs poſts, ſo as to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eimbeck by a'certain hour on the fifth 
of November. 
Granby to force. the French poſt at Cappelnhagen 
on the fourth; to proceed next day to ickenivn, 
and block up a defile in that neighbourhood, on the 
road from Eſcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. He ſent ge- 
neral Hardenberg with a detachment to paſs the 

eſer at Baden werder, that he might, at the ap- 
pointed time, take poſſeſſion of a defile at Amelunx- 
on, on the other road from Eſcherſhauſen to 
imbeck. On the fourth, he himſelf, with the main 


body of his army, crofſed the river near Haſtenbeck, 
and advanced towards Eimbeck. When he ap- 


proached Wickenſen, he found part of his orders 


already executed, the road being occupied by a 


Rong body of Britiſh grenadiers and highlanders ; 
for the marqu 


| enemy's po 
ume. blocked up the defile. In the mean time, 
3 retreated towards Elcherſhauſen, and ſtruck 
ql HR Other road to Eimbeck, which general Har- 
0 rg had been ordered to ſecure: but unfortu- 
| 1 2 = thar officer, ſome of his pontoons were 


march, paſſed the Dymel, and advanced to 


is of Granby had bravely forced the 
at Cappelnhagen, and, by the hour ap- 


de Chabot finding he was intercepted, imme- 


In the mean time, general 
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He commanded the marquis of | 
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| ſhips 
| have ſubmitted ; but M. de Longprie, the gavernor, 


| deed all the inhabitants of the iſlan 


ed in Eaſt Frieſland, and the 
ſhopric of Oſnaburg. 


. 


overturned, and this accident retarded him ſo long, 
that he did not arrive at the place appointed till 
ſeven in the morning; by which time Chabot had 


paſſed the defile on his way to Eimbeck, and by 


noon reached that place without farther interrup- 


tion. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, prince 


Ferdinand advanced towards the French camp, 
which he found tos ſtrong to be attacked with. any 


probability of ſucceſs. He then reſolved to turn 
their flanks, as if he deſigned to cut off their com- 
munication with Gottingen; a motion which, he 
was well aſſured, would either bring Broglio to an 
engagement on equal terms, or oblige him toc rea 
treat. 
| whole French army retired. After this, no tranſ- 


He choſe the latter; and on the ninth the 


action of conſequence happened in Germany. The 


duke de Broglio quartered his forces in and about 
it Dorſten, and garriſoned the place with one batta- 


Caſſel; while thoſe of Soubiſe were diſtributed at 


Duſſeldorp, and along the Lower Rhine; The allies 
fixed their quarters. at Hilderſnam, Munſter, Ha. 


melen, and Eimbeck. The Britiſh cavalry winter- 
infantry in the bi- 
er owe to 


Several ſucceſsful exploits were performed this 
year in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. After the reduc- 


tion of Pondicherry, an armament was equipped 
againſt the French ſettlement of Mahie, ſituated on 


the coaſt of Malabar, about thirty miles to the 
northward of Tillicherry. A body of forces for 
this expedition was embarked at Bombay, under the 
command of major Hector Monro, who acted with 
ſuch ſpirit, that in the beginning of February, M. 
Loner, the French governor at Mahie, was obliged 
to ſurrender the place with all its dependencies. 


| But the French officers in the Eaſt Indies had exert= 
| ed themſelves with ſo much induſtry, as to intereſt 


in their cauſe a prince of the. Mogul empire, named 
Shah Zadda, who, at the head: of eighty thouſand 
men, took the field againſt the forces of the Eaſt 


| India company, commanded by major John Car- 
nack, and reinforced by the ſuba of Bengal. This 
army conſiſted of five hundred Europeans, two thou- 


ſand five hundred ſeapoys, and twenty thouſand 

black troops, with twelve pieces of cannon. Both 
armies advanced to the neighbourhood of Guya, 
where, on the fifteenth of January, the Mogul's 


troops were routed in a pitched battle. All their ar- 
| tillery was taken, together with part of their bag- 
gage, and a number of French officers. About this 


time a revolution happened in favour oſ Mir Coſſim 


Ali Kawn, who was placed on the throne of Bengal 


in the room of his father-in-law Jafher Ali Kawn, 


| raiſed to that dighity by lord Clive, and now depoſed 


for his cruelty and mal-adminiſtration. This change, 
however, did not affect the intereſt of the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company; on the contrary, their privi- 
leges were confirmed and enlarged by the new nabob. 


About the month of July, the iſland of Domi- 
| nique, in the Weſt Indies, which the French bad 


ſettled and fortified, was attacked by a party of Eng- 
liſh forces under the command of lord Rollo, and 
aſſiſted by commodore Sir James Douglas, with four 
of the line. At firſt, the inhabitants; would 


ſtirred them up to hold out, under pretence that 
ſome ſhips would ſoon. arrive to their aſſiſtance. 
Lord Rollo, finding him obſtinate, landed with.a 
party of grenadiers, commanded by colonel, Mel- 
ville; bn. drove the enemy from their advanced 
poſts; after which they proceeded to the head-quar- 
ters of the governor, whom they took priſoner, with 
all his officers. | Next day the magiſtrates, and in- 
5 except the ſol- 

diers, took the oaths to our government. The forts 
that had been damaged were repaired, and every 
thing ſettled in a proper manner; after which, lord 
Rollo and Sir James Douglas ſet ſail for the iſland 
Gun p,,, 8 
8 A | . 
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Taz NEW any COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. Tn 


For the greater part of this year the Engliſh navy 
was remarkably ſucceſsful.; ſeveral engagements 
happened in different parts-of the ſeas, and many of 
the enemy's ſhips were taken. But the following is 
juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt remarkable and gal- 
lane actions which diſtinguiſhed this war, and fully 
evinced the vaſt ſu 


riority e by the Engliſh 
navy aver that of France. 


the tenth of Auguſt, 


and the Brilliant, a frigate of thirty guns, ſailed 
from the river Tagus for England, having on board 
a conſiderable ſum of money for the merchants of 
London. On the thirteenth in the afternoon, being 
then off Vigo, they deſcried three ſail of ſhips ſtand- 
ing in for the land, one of the line of battle, and 
two frigates. As ſoon as they perceived captain 
Faulkner, they bore down upon him, till within the 
diſtance of ſeven miles, when they took both the 
Bellona and frigate for two-decked ſhips, and not 
chuſing to ſtand an engagement, they ſuddenly wore 
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tain Faulkner being by this time convinced of their 
ſize, and from the intelligence he had received, con- 
jecturing that the large ſhip was the Courageux, 


could carry, and gave chace till ſun-ſet, when one 
of the French frigates hauling out in the offing, he 
threw out a ſignal for the Brilliant to purſue in that 
direction, which order was immediately obeyed. 
They did not loſe ſight of the enemy all night; but 
at ſun-riſe had gained only two miles upon them in 
a chace of fourtcen hours, ſo that the French com- 
modore might ſtill have avoided an engagement had 
he thought proper; but he no longer declined the 
action; for oy is time he plainly perceived that one 
of the 'Engliſh ſhips was a frigate, and the Bellona, at 
that diſtance, appeared to him much ſmaller than 
ſhe really was. He now hoiſted a red enſign on the 
mizen ſhrouds, as a ſignal for his two frigates to 
cloſe with, and engage the Brilliant ; at the ſame 
time he hawled down his ſtudding fails, wore round, 
and ſtood for the Bellona under his top-ſails, while 
_ _ captain Faulkner advanced towards him with an eaſy 
; fail, and ordered his quarters to be manned. The 
5 twp ſhips were equal in burthen, in number of guns, 
and in weight of metal. The crew of the Coura- 
nx amounted to ſeven hundred men, commanded 
M. du Guy Lambert. The Bellona's comple- 
ment conſiſted of five hundred and fifty men; all 
the officers were perſons of known merit ; and the 
commander had, vn ſeveral occaſions, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his bravery and conduct, The fire on 
both ſides was ful} till they were within muſ. 
quet ſhot of each other, when the engagement began 
with a terrible diſcharge of fire arms and artillery. 
In leſs than nine minutes all the Bellona's braces, 
bowlings, ſhrouds and rigging, were cut and ſhat- 
tered by the ſhot, and the miazen · maſt fell over the 
ſtern, with all the men on the raund- tap, who ne- 
vertheloſs faved their lives by clambering into the 
port-holes of the gun-room. Apprehenſive that the 
enemy might ſeize this unity of eſcaping, ca 
_ — — gave orders V. e immedi- 
ately : but this attempt was ſoon ren impracti- 
cable by the poſition of the two ſhips. The Cou- 
rageux was now fallen athwart the bows of the Bel. 
lona, in which ſituation ſhe muſt have raked the 
latter fore and aft with great execution. The haul 
yards, and moſt of the other ropes; by which the 
llona could be worked, were already ſhot away. 
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= his maſter, made uſe of the ſtudding-ſails with ſuch 
| ſucceſs, as to weur the ſhip quite round, and fall 
upon the oppoſite quarter of the Courageux. The 

| officers and men now flaw to the guns on that fide 

5 of the ſhip oppoſed to the enemy, from whence they 
poured in a moſt . dreadſul diſcharge, and maintained 

it without intermiſſion or abatement. Every ſhat 


41 * * . 


round, filled all their ſails, and crouded away. Cap- 


as it actually proved to be, he hoiſted all the ſail he 


* e 


_— 


enemy ſuſtained this. fire for about twertr, 
| when the enſign was hauled down, and the 
| ceaſed; but in a ſhort time after a ſhot. was fire, {ro 


captain Faulkner of the Bellona, a ſhip of the line, | 


Captain Faulkner, however, with the aſſiſtance of 


| Britiſh ſeamen ran to their quarters, and, 


| was left ſtanding but her foremaſt and boy 


took place. | The ſides of the Courageux were term 
ſhattered, and her decks ſtrewed with carnage. rib] 


ty minutes, 
engagement 
the lower tier of the Courageux; upon which the 
* a wit! 

waiting for orders, poured in two broadlices u 
the enemy, who now called out for quarter, which 5 
granted them. The Bellona ſuffered greatly in la 
rigging, but very little in the hull; and her number 
of killed and wounded did not exceed forty, The 
caſe was very different with the Courageux, Nothing 

Mt 

large breaches were made in her ſides; her 1 
were torn up in ſeveral parts; many of her gung 


| were diſmounted ; and her quarters were filled wic 


mangled bodies of the dying and the dead. Above 
two hundred and twenty were killed outright; and 
half that number were brought aſhore younded, at 
Liſbon, to which place the prize was conducted 
This ſucceſs of the Bellona, was in a preat meaſure 
owing to the brave conduct of captain Logie, why 
finding it would be impoſſible for him to acquire 
any thing but laurels from two ſhips, the leaſt of 
which was equal in ſtrength to the frigate he com. 
manded, he reſolved to amuſe them in ſuch a man. 
ner, as to prevent either from aſſiſting the Coura. 
eux, Accordingly he began the attack on the 
alicieuſe: but the other coming up immediately, 
he ſtood their whole fire all the time the great ſhip 
were engaged, and near an hour after ſhe had ſtruck 
her colours; when, having ſuffered conſiderable da. 
mage in their maſts and rigging, they both ſecured 
themſelves by flight. | | 
This year the miniſtry were determined to attempt 
the reduction of Belleiſle. It contained one (mall 
city called Le Palais; had three country towns, one 
hundred and three villages, and about five thouſand 
inhabitants. A ſquadron was accordingly equipped 
under the command of commodore Keppel, conliſt. 
ing of ten ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two 
fire-ſhips, and two bomb-ketches, beſides tranſports, 
The troops deſtined for this expedition amounted 
to ten battalions, under the command of major. 
general Hodgſon, aſſiſted by major- general Crav- 
ford, with proper engineers, ſome troops of light 
horſe, and a detachment of artillery. On the twenty- 
ninth of March the whole armament failed from 
Spithead ; and on the ſeventh of April came to an 
anchor in Belleiſle road. The firſt attempt wil- 
carried; which was attended with.the loſs of major 
Purcel, captain Oſborne, ſeveral other officers, and 
near five hundred men, It was ſome time before 
the weather would permit a ſecond to be made; but 
when it did, the prince of Orange man of. wat 


| failed round the iſland in order to ſurvey the coal, 


and diſcover, if ible, ſome other place more 
favourable for a deſcent; but the whole ſeemed to 
be ſecured in ſuch a manner by rocks and batteries, 
as precluded all acceſs. Far from being diſcouraged 
by theſe difficultics, the commanders only thought 
of the moſt proper methods to remove them ; 4 

at length fixed on the following, which met with al 
the ſucceſs they could wiſh, On the twenty-ſecon 

in the moraing the troops were diſpoſed in the flat- 
bottomed boats, and rowed to different parts of the 
iſland, as if they intended to land in ſeveral places; 
by which means the attention of the enemy of ſo 
diſtracted, that they knew not where to expect the 
deſcent, and were obliged to divide their forces ® 
random. In the mean time, brigadier Lambc"f 
pitched upon the rocky point of Lomaria, wir 
captain Paterſon, at the head of Beauclerk's rens, 
diers, and captain Murray, with a detachment © 
marines, climbed the precipice with amazing inte, 
pidity, and ſuſlained the fire of a ſtrong 4 
the enemy, till they were ſupported by the Wn 
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5 who now landed very faſt, when the 
of t h were obliged to abandon their batteries, 
den advantage was not gained without loſs, 
ut ur forty men were killed, and ſevetal wounded; 
aol Mackenzie, and the captains Murray and 
cn being of the number of the latter, | 
4 * the French governor perceived that the 

' Fngliſh troops were diſembarked to the number of 
4 0 thouſand men, he recalled all his detachments 


i Palais, and prepared for a vigorous defence, On 


ſormed in columns, and began their march towards 
he capital. On the ſecond of May the beſiegers 
troke ground; but next night the garriſon made a 
cally, and attacked the trenches with ſuch vigour, 
lat the piquets on the left were put into diſorder, 
Major-general Crawford, who commanded the 
| \renches, rallied the troops, and endeavoured, by 
his own example, to animate them; but on this 
\ccaſion they did not act with their uſual ſpirit; 
{ome hundreds were killed, and the major-general, 
| with bis two aids du camp, fell into the hands of 
| the enemy. The engineers giving it as their opi- 
nion that the works could not be properly advanced 
till the enemy's redoubts ſhould be taken, the gene- 
ral made the proper diſpoſitions for the attack, which 
| began on the thirteenth at day-break, A terrible 
tre from four pieces of cannon, and above thirty co- 
horns, was poured into the redoubt on the right of 
the enemy's flank ; after which a detachment of 
marines, ſupported by part of Loudon's regiment, 
advanced to the parapet, drove the French from the 
works, and, after a very obſtinate diſpute, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place. The other five redoubts were 
all reduced in the ſame manner, and great ſlaughter 
was made of the enemy, who withdrew into the 
citadel ; and fuch was the ardour of the aſſailants, 
| that they entered the ſtreets of Palais with the fugi- 
tives, a great number of whom were made priſoners, 
| andtook poſſeſſion of the town, in which they found 
the French hoſpital, and ſome Engliſh priſoners 
| who had been taken in different ſallies. Every en- 
deavour was now exerted for the reduction of the 
citadel, and by the end of May a breach was made, 
which by the. ſeventh of June became prafticable, 
| when M. de St. Croix, the governor, being appre- 
| henſive of a general aſſault, demanded a capitula- 


—_— 


able terms, the articles were immediately ſigned 


the former, fo far from denying or 
| condutt, ſeemed to make it his boaſt 
be tonty-third of April the Engliſh troops were | 


a 


by Beauclerk's grenadiers. 


Thus while hoſtilities were raging in almoſt every | 


quarter of the world, the congreſs already men« 
tioned at Augſburg was intended to be opened for a 
general peace; but the Engliſh miniſtry finding in 
| the mean time that no faith could be placed in the 
| proceedings of the French; and at the ſame time 
| the Spaniſh ambaſſador preſenting a very unſeaſon- | 


able, and even unprecedented interpoſition of | 


pain, the intention was rendered abortive, and the 
intended congreſs at Augſburg never took place. 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador was called upon to diſavow | 


ſo range a proceeding ; but he returned a verbal,” 
| and vas ſoon after authorized by his court to return 


4 vritten anſwer, in which he openly avowed and | 
Jultified the ſtep taken by the French agent, as en- 


| Urely agreeable to the ſentiments of his maſter. 


e declared, that the kings of France and Spain 4 


| We united, not only by the ties of blood, but by 
A mutual intereſt, He applauded the humanity and 
Feaneſs of mind, which his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
<monſtrated in the propoſition that was complained 
of. He inſiſted mack on the ſincere deſire of peace, 
e only motive which influenced the conduct of the 

wo monarchs; and he haughtily added, “ That if 

ib maſter had been governed # any other prin- 
"1pies, his catholic majeſty, giving full ſcope to bis 

dreatneſe, would have ſpoken for himſelf, and as | 

| 4 W -þ ts f 8 


2 


became his dignity. It appeared from the whole of 
| this paper, that the court of Spain was regularly ap- 
| prized of every ſtep that was taken in the negotia- 

tion; that her judgment was appealed to upon every 
point, and her authority called in aid to force the ac- 


ceptance of the terms offered by France; that there 


Vas a perfect union of affections, intereſts, and coun- 
cils between thoſe two courts; and the miniſter of 


palliating this 
Theſe circumſtances convinced Mr. Pitt that 
the intentions of Spain were by no means equivo- 
cal, and that this partiality, which they ſtrongly 
avowed, not only by declarations but by fats, 
would drive them into all the meaſures of France, 
That a war on that account was abſolutely inevit- 
| able; and if, for the preſent moment, the Spani- 
ards had rather have delayed their. declaration of 
war, than laid aſide their hoſtile intentions, it 


| was in order to ſtrike: the blow at their own time, 


and with the greater effect; that therefore their rea- 
ſons for delaying to act, were the very motives 


| which ought to induce us to act with the utmoſt 
| ſpeed and vigour; that we ought to conſider. the 


evaſions of that court as a refuſal of ſatisfaction, 
and that refuſal as a declaration of war; that we 
ought from prudence, as well as from ſpirit, to ſe- 
cure to ourſelves the firſt blow; and to be praQti« 
cally convinced, that the early and effective mea- 
ſures which had ſo large a ſhare in reducing France 
to the dependence upon Spain, would alſo be the 
fitteſt for deterring or diſabling Spain from afford- 
ing any protection to France; that to carry on this 
war with vigour, it was only neceſſary to continue 
our preſent efforts; no new armament would be ne- 
ceſlary; and that, if any war could provide its own 
reſources, it muſt be a war with Spain; that theit 


would at once diſable their hands and ſtrengthen ours. 
This procedure, ſo ſuited to the dignity of the na- 
tion, and the inſults it had received, would be a 
| leſſon to Spain, and to every other power, how they 


| preſumed to diftate in our affairs, and to inter- 
meddle with a menacing mediation, and an officiouſ- 
neſs as inſidious as it was audacious; and that we 


would allow our enemies, whether ſecret or de- 


| clared, no time for dangerous contemplation. 
don. This being granted him on the moſt honour- | 


We muſt here obſerve, in juſtification of the 


11 condutt of this great ſtateſman, that he had re- 
and executed, and poſſeſſion of the citadel was taken 


ceived private intelligence of a ſecret alliance hav- 
ing been formed between France and Spain; for the 
laſt- mentioned power had actually entered into a fa- 
mily compact with France, by which both nations 
engaged to carry on the war in conjunction. Hence 
it was that the Engliſh ſecretary propoſed in the 
privy- council to anticipate the deſigns of Spain, by 
an immediate declaration of war againſt that power; 
but they were determined to act with more delibe- 
ration, and deſired a certainty of an offence before 


| they demanded a reparation; alledging, that Spain 


had yet given no proofs of her hoſtile intentions; 
and that the Engliſh miniſter at the court of Ma- 
drid, {till continued to aſſure them of her pacific 
diſpoſition. Fired with indignation at this oppoſi- 
tion of ſentiment, Mr. Pitt declared, © That this 
was the time for humbling. the whole houſe of 
Bourbon; that if this opportunity was let flip, it 
might never be recovered; and if he could not pre- 
vail in this inſtance, he was reſolved it ſhould be the 
laſt time of his fitting in that council, He thanked 
the miniſters of the late king for their ſupport ; ſaid 


| he was himſelf called to the miniſtry by the voice 
| of che people, to whom he conſidered himſelf ac- 


countable for his conduct; and that he would no 


| longer remain in a fituation which made him re- 


ſponlible for meaſures he was no longer allowed to 
guide.” On the divifion, Mr. Pitt and lord Temple 
were the only voices in fayour of the immediate 


declaration 


flota had not yet arrived, and that the taking of it 
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declaration of war againſt the Spaniards ; upon 
which, having declared. their reaſons in writing, 
they reſigned their employments. 


| 


When Mr. Pitt reſigned, the king received him 


with an eaſy firmneſs, without defiring him to re- 
ſume his office; but expreſſed his concern for the 
loſs of ſo able a ſervant, and made him an unli- 
mited offer of any rewards in the power of the 
crown to beſtow ; at the ſame time obſerving, that 
he ſhould have found himſelf under the greateſt. 
difficulty how to have atted, had the council con- 
curred as'fully in ſupporting the meaſure propoſed 
by Mr. Pitt, as they had done in rejefting it. Mr. 
Pitt, ſenſibly touched at his majeſty's generous con- 
deſcenſion, anſwered, © I confeſs, Sir, I had but 
too much reaſon to expett your majeſty's diſplea- 
I did not come prepared for this exceeding 
goodneſs. Pardon me, Sir,—it overpowers, It op- 
preſſes me.“ He then burſt into tears, The 
next day the king ſettled on him a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds a year for life, and the life of his 
ſon; his lady being, at the ſame time, created a 
peereſs in her own right: a penſion well beftowed; 
nobility honourably acquired, and juſtly merited. 
The gazette immediately gave notice to the public 
of all theſe tranſactions; which were followed by a 
letter from our ambaſſador in Spain, containing an 
account of the paciſic language of that court, and 
of the ſtrong aſſurances they gave of a deſire to ac- 
commodate all differences in an amicable manner. 
This was intended by the miniſtry to oppoſe that 
torrent of popular rage, which it was apprehended 


would proceed from Mr. Pitt's reſignation; and for | 


ſome time it had the defired effect. Ds 
Candour and impartiality muſt always acknow- 
ledge that no man was ever better fitted than 


Mr. Pitt, to be the prime miniſter in a great and 
powerful nation. He was called to the miniſtry by 


the voice of the people; and, what is more rare, 


he held it with their approbation; and under him, 


for the firſt time, adminiſtration and popularity were 


united. Under him, Great Britain carried on the 


moſt important war in which ſhe was ever engaged, 


with greater ſplendour, and with more ſucceſs than 
ſhe had ever enjoyed at the head of the moſt power- 


ful alliance, He never ſuffered the enemy to 
breathe, but overwhelmed them with reiterated 
blows, and kept up the alarm in every quarter. If 
one of his expeditions were not ſo well calculated, 
or ſo ſucceſsfully executed, amends were made by a 


ſecond; and by a third. The ſpirit of the nation 


was not ſuffered for a moment to ſubſide; and the 
French; daunted by the multitude and celerity of 
his enterprizes, ſeemed to have almoſt loſt all power 
of reſiſtance. 


raiſed our reputation. 


them, © That, having nothing ſo much at heart as 


to 8 the welfare and happineſs of his people; 
an a 


to render the ſame ſtable and permanent to poſte- 
rity, he had, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 


turned his thoughts towards the choice of a princeſs 
"for his conſort; and now with great ſatisfattion ac- 
quainted them, that, after the fulleſt information, | 


and mature deliberation, he had come to a reſolu- 


tion to demand in marriage the princeſs Charlotte | 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz; a princeſs diſtinguiſhed | 


W every eminent virtue and amiable endowment, 
whoſe illuſtriouslinehad conſtantly ſhewed the firmeſt 
zeal for the proteſtant religion, and a particular at- 


tachment to his family; that he had judged proper | 
to communicate to them theſe intentions, in order 


that they might be fully gpprized of a matter ſo 
highly important to him and to his kingdoms, and 


which he perluaded himfelf would be moſt accept- 7 


+ x; *4#f E ® 
* 


— 


| with an aſtoniſhing idea of the wealth and phi 
t 


able to all his loving ſubjects.“ 


W 
Inis de | 
was ſo agreeable to the council, Claration 


that the 


mouſly requeſted it might be' made mi. 
ſatisfaction of the nation in general. an "hg 
0 


Harcourt was appointed ambaſſador pl 
to the court of Mecklenburgh Streli 
the princeſs, and ſign the contra of 


ehipotentiar 


tz to demand 
marriage , 


the royal yachts were prepared, under convoy and 


ſquadron commanded by lord Anſon, to 8 


future queen to England. The duche 

caſter and Hamilton, together with the 172 575 55 
Effingham, were appointed ladies ofthe bedchamh * 
in order to attend her from the court of Meck] 0 
burgh to that of England. On the ſeventeenth . 
Auguſt, the princeſs, accompanied by the rej 15 
duke, her brother, ſet out for Mirow. New, 's 
ſhe arrived at Perleberg. From thence ſhe . f 
nued her journey by Leutzen to Gourde, and on te 
twenty-ſecond reached Stade, under a general hy 
charge of cannon, and public joy was expreſſed hy 


every poſſible demonſtration; on the twenty-thirg 


| ſhe embarked in the yacht at Cuxhaven, where ſhe 


was ſaluted by the Britiſh ſquadron appointed for 
her convoy. After a tedious voyage of ten day; 
the princeſs landed on the ſeventh of September 
the afternoon at Harwich, She advanced with her 
attendants by the way of Colcheſter to Witham, and 


| lodged at a houſe belonging to the earl of Abercory, 


When arrived at the garden gate of St. James's 
palace, ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke 
of Devonſhire, in quality of lord-chamberlain, 
At the gate ſhe was received by the duke of York 
whom ſhe took for his majeſty ; and in the garden, 
this amiable princeſs was met by the king himſelf 
with the greateſt mark of affeQtion, and welcomed 
to England by the loudeſt and moſt general actla. 
mations of the people, who flocked in crouds to 


meet and welcome their new queen. The nuptial 


ceremony was performed on the eighth, the ſame 
evening of her arrival, in the chapel royal, which 
was, on this occaſion, very magnificently decorated, 
All the great officers of ſtate, the nobility, peers, 
and peereſles, and the foreign miniſters, as well az 
the royal family, were preſent at the ſervice. Ad- 
dreſſes on this aufpicious event now flowed from 


every part of the Britiſh dominions, expreſſive of the 
- moſt unfeigned joy and ſincerity. 


The coronation ceremony now ſucceded that of 
the nuptials on the twenty-ſecond. Weſtminſter 


| hall Was prepared for the royal banquet, by re- 
| moving the courts of judicature, boarding the floor, 


erefting canopies, and building three rows of gal- 
leries for the accommodation of ſpeQtators. A 


| platform was laid between the hall and Weſtminſter 
In ſhort, he revived the military ge- 


nius of the people, ſupported ably our allies, ex- 
tended our trade, augmented our dominions, and | 


abbey, where the king is crowned. All the houſes 
and ftreets within ſight of the proceſſion were faced 
and crouded with benches and ſcaffolding, which 


5 extended on both ſides within the abbey ſrom the 
The members of the privy-council being aſſem- 


bled, in the month of July, his majeſty acquainted | 


weſtern entrance almoſt up to the choir, Theſe oc- 
caſional erections were ſurpriſingly caleulated for ſe- 
curity and convenience; but when they were occl- 
pu by above two hundred thouſand people of both 
ſexes, arrayed in gay apparel, they filled the mind 


neſs of Great Britain, and almoſt outvied the pro- 
ceſſion, notwithſtanding the incredible profuſion 0 
jewels and finery, and all the other circumſtances 9 
pomp by which it was diſtinguiſhed. The principal 
objeAs, however, ſtill maintained their importance 
in the eyes and boſoms of all the ſpeQators, who 
could not, without the moſt lively emotions of 

miration and joy, behold the royal pair. This ce. 
remony was followed with the anniverſary pages" 
that celebrate the election of a new lord mayor ff 


the city of London. As the kings and queens e 


Great Britain are always entertained at Guildhall by 

the magiſtrate who happens to be choſen in the ye" 

of the coronation, extraordinary preparations BY 
| m 
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de lor the reception of their majeſties: who 
bonoured the banquet, with a great number of the 
ene the new parliament met, November 
ve third, the king, being ſeated on the throne, 
_— manded the attendance of the commons; to 
e he ſignified his pleaſure, by the mouth of the 
bord. chancellor, that they ſhould return to their 
boule, and chuſe a new ſpeaker. Accordingly their 
unanimous choice fell upon Sir John Cuſt, a gen- 
leman of extenſive knowledge and diſtinguiſhed 
obity. His majeſty, repairing again to the houſe 
# peers on the ſixth, approved of the ſpeaker, and 
thus addreſſed the parliament : 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

« At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſum- 
moned and elected under my authority, I with 
exſure take notice of an event, which has made 
me completely happy, and given univerſal joy to 
my loving ſubjetts. My marriage with a princeſs, 
eminently diſtinguiſhed 7 Sha virtue, and amiable 
endowment, whilſt it affords me all poſſible do- 
meſtie comfort, cannot but highly contribute to 
the happineſs of my kingdoms ; which has been, 
and always ſhall be, my firſt object in every action 
of my life. | : Crs 

« [thas been my earneſt wiſh that this firſt period 
of my reign might be marked with another felicity ; 
the reſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to my people, 
and putting an end to the calamities of war, under 
which ſo great a part of Europe ſuffers, But though 
overtures were made to me, and my good brother 
and ally the king of Pruſſia, by the ſeveral bellige- 


politions were made to me by France, for a parti- 
by an adual negotiation ; yet that congreſs hath not 
hitherto taken place, and the negotiation with 
France is entirely broken off. 1 

| this good work has been manifeſted in the progreſs 


of it; and I have the conſolation to refleR, that the 


| heart to put a ſtop, cannot with juſtice be impute 


and by the reduttion of Pondicherry, which hath in 
a manner annihilated the French power in the Eaſt 


lndies, In other parts, where the enemy's numbers | 


vere greatly ſuperior, their principal deſigns and 


projetts have been generally diſappointed, by a | 


conduQ which does the higheſt honour to the diſ- 
unguiſhed capacity of my general prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, and by the valour of my troops. 
| The magnanimity and ability of the king of Pruſſia 
aveeminently appeared in reſiſting ſuch numerous 
mes, and ſurmounting ſuch great difficulties. 
In this ſituation, I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the trueſt information of the 
nſe of my people, by a new choice of their repre- 
| lentatives. I am fully perſuaded you will. agree 
With me in opinion, that the ſteady exertion of our 
moſt vigorous efforts, in every part where the enemy 
may ſtill be attacked with advantage, is the only 


Means that can be produttive of ſuch a peace, as 


nay wich reaſon be expeQed from our ſucceſſes. 
* 15, therefore, my fixed reſolution, with your con- 
currence and ſupport, to carry on the war, in the 
a effectual manner, for the intereſt and advantage 
a my kingdoms; and to maintain, to the utmoſt of 
power, the good faith and honour of my crown, 


Y adhering 6 ; 
vic my Ik rmly to the engagements entered into 


0, 59. 


cular peace with that crown, which were followed | 


| again : 
thought fit, he might retire home, 


lies. In this I will perſevere, until my | ouſes ; in which he obſerved, that he had aſſure 


. * 


enemies, moved by their own loſſes and diſtreſſes, 


and touched with the miſeries of ſo many nations, 


ſhall yield to the equitable conditions of an honour- 
able peace; in which caſe, as well as in the proſecu- 
tion of the war, I do aſſure you, no conſideration 
whatever ſhall make me depart from the true in- 
tereſts of theſe my kingdoms, and the honour and 
dignity of my crown.” | 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
* I am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies appears ſo clearly from what has already 
een mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the ſer- 
vices of the enſuing year ſhall be laid before you; 
and I defire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies as may 
enable me to proſecute the war with vigour, and as 
your welfare and ſecurity, in the preſent critical 
juncture, require, that we may happily put the laft 
hand to this great work. Whatſoever you give ſhall 
be faithfully applied. 
I dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 
the queen makes you go before me in what I am 
next to mention: the making an adequate and ho- 
nourable proviſion for her ſupport, in caſe ſheſhould 
furvive me. This is what not only her royal dignity, 


but her own merit calls for, and I earneſtly recom- 
| mend it to your conſideration. EEE 


« My lords and gentlemen, | 
1 have ſuch confidence in the zeal and good 


affections of this parliament, that I think it quite 
| ſuperfluous to uſe any exhortations to excite you to 


a right conduct. I will only add, that there never 


| was a ſituation in which unanimity, firmneſs, and 
| | diſpatch, were more neceſſary for the ſafety, honour, 
ent powers, in order to a general pacification, for 
= which purpoſe a congreſs was appointed; and pro- 


and true intereſt of Great Britain.” | 
Affectionate and loyal addreſſes were now pre- 


| ſented to his majeſty by both houſes, in which they 
| aſſured him he might rely on their exerting them 
| ſelves, in the moſt effectual manner, to maintain the 
| dignity of his crown, and oblige the enemy to accept 
an honourable peace; that they would make ſuch 
« The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effeQuate || 


ample and honourable proviſion for his illuſtrious 


| conſort, as might enable her to ſupport her royal 
| dignity with proper luſtre, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive 
continuance of the war, and the farther effuſion of || 
Chriſtian blood, to which it was the defire of my | 


his majeſty : 'and that his faithful commons would 
rant ſupplies adequate to the ſeveral ſervices that 
bis majeſty's wiſdom ſhould think neceſſary. © That, 


| ſenſible of the difficult criſis in which they were 
Our military operations have been in no degree | 
| ſuſpended or delayed; and it has pleaſed God to | 
grant us farther important ſucceſſes, by the con- 
queſts of the iſlands of Belleiſle and Dominico ; | 


aſſembled, they were determined to concur with the 
greateſt firmneſs and unanimity, in whatever might 
contribute to the public welfare, might tend to de- 

feat the views oy expectations of their enemies, 
and convince the world, that there are no diffi- 
cultieswhich his majeſty's wiſdom and perſeverance, 


with the aſſiſtance of his parliament, could not ſur- 


mount,” 
As ſoon as the commons had preſented their ad- 
dreſs, they proceeded to ſettle the ſupplies, which 


' amounted to eighteen millions two hundred Sha 
| nine thouſand one hundred thirty-five pounds eigh- 


teen ſhillingsand eleven pencehalf-penny. But they 


| had hardly ſettled this important meaſure, when ad- 
| vice arrived from the earl of Briſtol, his majeſty's 


ambaſſador at Madrid, importing, that having de- 


| manded a categorical declaration with reſpect to the 


part his majeſty intended to act in the diſputes be- 


| tween the courts of London and Vexſailles, he had. 
received at firſt a very evalive and unſatisfattory an- 


ſwer. He added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, 
he was anſwered, that the Spaniſh monarch had al- 
ready. taken his meaſures in concert with the court 
of Verſailles, and that war was that moment declared 
Great Britain; and therefore, when he 


War now was declared againſt Spain r 

with the uſual ceremonies, on the 4th nd wks 1767: 

of January. His majeſty went to the houſe of 
ers on the 19th, and delivered a ſpeech e 
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his parliament of his ſincere diſpoſition to put an 
end to the calamities of war, and to reſtore the pub- | 
lic tranquillity on ſolid and laſting foundations, that 


no impartial perſon either at home or abroad could 
ſuſpect him of unneceſſarily kindling a new war in 
Europe. But notwithſtanding this he acquainted 
them, © That ſince their receſs, he had found himſelf 
indiſpenſibly obliged to declare war againſt Spain. 
He obſerved, that his own conduct, ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, as well as that of the late king, 
his grandfather, had been ſo full of good-will and 
friendſhip, ſo averſe to the laying hold of ſeveral 
Juſt grounds of complaint, which might have been 
alledged, and ſo attentive to the advantage of the 
Catholic king and his family, that it was matter of 
the greateſt ſurprize to find that engagements had, 
in this conjuncture, been entered into between that 
crown and France; and a treaty made to unite all the 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon in the moſt ambi- 
tious and dangerous deſigns againſt the commerce and 
independency of the reſt of Europe, and particularly 
of theſe kingdoms, He expreſſed his reliance, on 
the divine bleſſing, on the juſtice of his cauſe, on 
the zealous and powerful aſſiſtance of his faithful 
ſubjects, and the concurrence of his allies, who muſt 
find themſelves involved in the pernicious and ex- 
tenſive projects of his enemies. 
left theſe conſiderations with his parliament, full of 
the juſteſt confidence, that the honour of his crown, 
and the intereſts of his kingdoms were ſafe in their 
hands.“ 


aſſuring his majeſty, that they would afford him the 
moſt conſtant and adequate ſupport. After which, 
the public buſineſs being finiſhed, on the fourth of 
June, the king went to the houſe of peers, and put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, 


in which he expreſſed the higheſt approbation of | 


zeal, unanimity and diſpatch, which, during their 
proceedings, had ſo ſignally appeared, | 

One of the acts which paſſed this ſeſſion gave 
univerſal offence, as N burthenſome to the 
people, eſpecially the induſtrious and Jaborious part 
of the nation. This was an additional duty of 
three ſhillings for every barrel of beer, excluſive of 
the duties of exciſe, to be paid by the brewer; and 
as porter in the city, and ale in the country, were 
_ eſteemed neceſſary for the ſupport of thoſe engaged 
in laborious. employments, a tax which occaſioned 

rter to be raiſed from three-pence to three-pence 


alf-penny a pot, was therefore conſidered a very 
grievous impoſition. 


There was nothing more efficacious in produc- 
ing the peace which followed, than the ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms in the Weſt Indies. The late mi- 
niſter, before his reſignation of the ſeals, had deter- 
mined to employ a very conſiderable part of the 
Britiſh forces againſt the French colonics in the Weſt 
Indies. Norwwas this reſolution merely ſpeculative; 
a ſtrong ſquadron was fitted out, and failed from 
Spithead in the month of October in the preceding 
year, This armament had under their convoy a 
number of tranſports with four battalions from 
Belleifle, to join at Barbadoes a ſtrong body of 
forces from North America, together with ſome 
_ regiments and volunteers from Guadaloupe and 
the Leeward Iſlands, and proceed in concert with 
the fleet already on that ſtation, and make a con- 
queſt of Martinico, which, ſince the attempt of gene- 


ral Hopſon, had been ſtrengthened with new for- 


tifications, and a ſtrong body of 1 The arma- 


ment from North America and 
the command of major-general Monckton, and 
rear-admiral Rodney, amounting to eighteen bat- 
| talions, and as many ſhips of the line, beſides 
| frigates, bombs, and fire-ſhips, having rendezvouſed 


at Barbadoes, ſailed from thence on the fifth of 


January, and on the eighth the fleet and ctanſports 


Immediately both houſes took this ſpeech + 
into conſideration, and cach preſented an addreſs, | 


ngland, under 


* 


He added, that he | 


* 


anchored in St. Ann's bay, in the eaſt 
| Martinico, the men of 5 having felt lien - 
ſome batteries which the enemy had erected * 
part of the coaſt. In the courſe of this ſervice 4-5 
Raiſonable, a ſhip of the line, was, by the i "a ns 
of the pilot, run upon a reef of rocks, 5 0 
ſhe could not be got off; but the men were ha 20 8 
ſaved, together with her ſtores and artiller Py 
general not thinking this a proper place for gif 
barking, detached two brigades under the cor...” 
of the brigadiers Haldimand and Grant, t 50005 
. | „to the ba 

of Petite Anſe, where a battery was cannonadec 
and taken, by the ſeamen and marines. Theſe we 
gades were ſoon followed by the whole army 4 
the reſt of the ſquadron; when ſome other e 
being ſilenced, general Monckton, with the forte 
landed on the ſixteenth, in the neighbourhoog 0 
the Cas des Navires, and having received a rein 
forcement of two battalions of marines from the 
ſquadron, he determined on beſieging the town of 
Fort-Royal immediately, 

Early in the morning of the twenty-fourth gf 
June, brigadier Grant, at the head of the grenadiers 
ſuſtained by lord Rollo's brigade, attacked the aq. 
vanced poſts of the enemy under the briſk fire of 
the batteries; while brigadier Rufane, with his 
brigade, reinforced by the marines, marched up on 
the right to attack the redoubts that were raiſed 
along the ſhore; and the light Infantry under 
colonel Scot, ſupported by the brigade of Walſh 
advanced on the left of a plantation, in order, if 
poſſible, to turn the enemy; in which attempt they 
ſucceeded, and by nine in the morning were in 
poſſeſſion of the Morne Tortueſon, and all the re. 
doubts and batteries with which it was fortified: 
The enemy retired in confuſion to the town of 
Fort-Royal, and to the Morne Garnier, which be. 
ing more high and inacceſſible than the other, was 
deemed impregnable. During the conteſt for the 
poſſeſſion of Tortueſon, brigadier Haldimand, at 
the head of his brigade, with two battalions of 


| Highlanders, and a corps of light infantry, under 


major Leland, were ordered to paſs the ravine ſome 
way to the left, and turn a body of the enemy 


| poſted on the oppoſite heights, hoping, by that me- 


thod to divide their forces; but the country being 
difficult of acceſs, it was late before this paſſage was 
effected. In the mean time, the general, perceiving 
the enemy giving way on all ſides, ordered colonel 
| Scot's light infantry, with Walſh's brigade, and a 
diviſion of the grenadiers, to advance on the left to 
a plantation, from whence they drove the enemy, 
and then took poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt 
oppoſite to the Morne Garnier. Next day bat- 
teries were begun to be erected againſt the citadel 


| of Fort-Royal, but in the execution of this work 


our troops were greatly harraſſed by the enemy's 
fire from the Morne Garnier; and on the twenty- 
ſeventh, about four in the afternoon, they made 4 
furious attack, with the greatcſt part of their forces, 
on the poſts defended by the light infantry and 
brigadier Haldimand; but met with ſo warm 4 
reception, that they ſoon retired in diſorder. Such 
was the-ardour of the Engliſh troops, that the 
PR the ravine with the fugitives, ſeized thelf 
atteries and took poſſeſſion of the ground, being 
ſuſtained by the brigade of Walſh, and the grena- 
diers under Grant, who, at the beginning of the at- 
tack, marched up to their aſſiſtance. Major Le. 
land, with his light infantry; finding no reſiſtance 
on the left, advanced to the redoubt, which w# 
abandoned, and the brigadiers Walſh, Grant, and 
Haldimand, moved up in order to ſupport him: 
thus by nine at night the Britiſh troops were i. 
- poſſeſſion of this ſtrong poſt. Next day the gobel- 
nor perceiving the Engliſh employed in erecti'g 
batteries on the different heights which comman 


| the citadel, ordered the chamade to be beat, and 
ſurren. 


4 
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n bd capitulation. On the fourth of 
N u, the gate was delivered up to the victors, 
een the garriſon, amounting to eight 
and 1 ed men, marched out with all the honours of 
hi Immediately after the reduction of Fort 
—_ |, deputations were ſent from different parts of 
; end requeſting a capitulation: but M. de la 
ihe 5 the governor-general, retired with his 
5 0 St. Pierre, which he propoſed to defend to 
an. extremity. On the ſeventh, Pidgeon iſland, 
1 was ſtrongly fortified, and eſteemed one of the 
bel defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſummons. This conqueſt was obtained at the ſmall | 
-cyence Of about four hundred men, including a 
ry officers, killed and wounded in the different 
tacks; but the loſs of the enemy was very con- 
rlerable. General Monckton was juſt ſetting out 
ſor the reduktion of St. Pierre, when two deputies 
\rrived from M. de la Touche, with propoſals of 
capitulation for the whole iſland, which being agreed 
o, on the fourteenth the terms were ſettled, and 
he capitulation ſigned. On the fixteenth the 
Engliſh commander took poſſeſſion of St. Pierre, 
and all the poſts in that neighbourhood ; while the 
French governor-general with M. Rouille, the 
ieutenant-governor, the ſtaff officers, and about 
three hundred and twenty grenadiers, were em- 
hacked on board ſome tranſports, and conveyed to 
France, The ſurrender of Martinico was followed 
by that of its dependent iſlands, by which means 
the Engliſh were the ſole poſſeſſors of all the Ca- 


againſt the Havannah, the center of the Spaniſh 


that the taking of it was reckoned an impoſſibility, 
a thought this very ſeldom conceived by the Britiſh 
forces, Nineteen ſhips 'of the line, with many 
ſmaller veſſels, were fitted out, under the command 
| of admiral Pocock ; and about ten thouſand land 
forces, commanded by the earl of Albemarle. At 
firſt the admiral intended to have landed on the 
ſouth fide of the ifland of Cuba, where it was ſup- 
poſed he might fall in with the Spaniſh galleons; 
but that opinion was over-ruled in a council of war, 
andthe (leet continued on a courſe of ſeven hundred 
miles, in a very dangerous ſea. On the ninth of 
June, they came within ſight of St. Jago, on the 
eaſtern extremity of the iſland of Cuba. St. Jago 
| 1s the capital of Cuba; but although the courts 

of juſtice are held there, yet the Havannah is the 
| feat of commerce, and, conſequently, of the ut- 

moſt importance. From St. Jago the fleet con- 


cuſties to encounter than they had as yet imagined. 
The paſſage to the harbour is extremely narrow, 
and above half a mile in length, at the end of which 


in ſafety, On one ſide of the narrow paſſage is the 
Moro Caſtle, a ſtrong fort built for the defence of 
the place, and to prevent any ſhips from coming in 
but ſuch as have paſſports. | To the weſtward of the 
harbour ſtands the town, ſtrongly fortified with a 
parapet, redoubts and baſtions; the whole being ſur- 
rounded by a ditch, and cannon placed in the moſt 
Jadicious manner. | 
In hopes of diverting the attention of the enem 
ne admiral bore away, with a large part of the fleet, 
o the weſtward, where he made as if he would have 
anded; while commodore K eppel and captain Her- 
vey landed the forces on the eaſt of the harbour, 
Without the loſs of a man, although the Spaniards 
ad a conſiderable fleet then lying at anchor, which 
might haye done them great damage. The earl of 
emarle divided the army into eight ' brigades; 
15 of which, under the command of general 
ot, was ordered to march up the country, in 


order to prevent any ſupplies being ſent to the town, 


ribbees. The Britiſh miniſtry now ſent a fleet | 


| commerce, and at this time ſo ſtrongly defended, | 


tinued their voyage to the Havannah; but when 
they arrived there, they found they had more diffi- 


8a large baſon, where a thouſand ſhips may ride 


8 


and to cover the ſiege in the rear. General Keppel 
and colonel Howe were ordered to make a diverſion 
on the weſt of the town; while the earl of Albe- 
marle, with the main body of the' forces, attacked 
.the Moro Caſtle, that being the grand object in 
view becauſe it defended the entrance to the har- 
bour. The difficulties they had to encounter were 
innumerable, There was no freſh water to be had ; 
and as the men were obliged to cut their way 
through woods, and drag the cannon along with 
them, many of them died on the ſpot through the 
heat of the climate, and the fatigues they underwent. 
in the ſervice of their country. But courage and 
perſeverance overcame all difficulties; for batteries 
were eretted in the night on the riſing grounds, to 
cover the approaches, and make way for the reduc. 
tion of the place. To do juſtice to the Spaniards, * 
it muſt be acknowledged that they defended the 
place with great bravery, and for ſome time, the 
lire was, in a manner, equal on both ſides. On the 
twenty-ninth of June, in the evening, they made a 
 fally; but although they afted with great courage 
and reſolution, they were obliged to retreat, with 
the loſs of above three hundred men. All the 
batteries being now opened, the admiral ordered 


to ſail up to the fort, under the command of captain 
Hervey ; and then a moſt dreadful firing began. 
The Spaniſh artillery was well condufted, and it 
appeared that the beſt officers under their govern- 
ment were at this time at the Havannah. As the 
Moro caſtle was ſituated on a high rock, the ſhips 
could not, after ſeven hours firing, make the leaſt 
impreſſions on it. In the attempt the Engliſh loſt 
one hundred and thirty men, which is not to be 
wondered at when we conſider, that, beſides the 
Moro caſtle, they had another battery playing upon 
them from an oppoſite fort, which galled them ex- 


wiſe they would have been deſtroyed. Among 


Gooſtrey, a brave officer, who had on many former 
oc caſions, given the moſt | ſignal proofs of his 
courage; but duty, and the love of glory were the 
ſole objects he had in view. When the Engliſh 
'men of war were gone to rejoin the fleet, the 
Spaniards turned their attention to the eaſtern part 
of the fort, and reſolved to hold out to the laſt ex- 
tremity ; ſo that the Engliſh officers found the re- 


deed, an unforeſeen accident happened at this time, 
which tended, in a great meaſure, to retard their 
operations, namely, the reduction of a battery, which 


and the few who remained in health were fatigued 
beyond deſcription. Add to this the want of freſh 
proviſions, the heat of the climate, and the inſup- 
portable fatigue which both officers and men under 
went, by which many gave themſelves up to deſpair, 


| and fank under the load of their miſery : but at 


this time they received a very ſeaſonable ſupply 
for a fleet arrived from New York, and another 


from Jamaica, having on board a large quantity of 


; proviſions, from which both army and navy derived. 


| new life and ſpirits. | 


As the governor of the Havannah kriew that the 
| Engliſh would make themſelves maſters of the Moro 


| caſtle, unleſs he could ſend freſh reinforcements to 
| it, he therefore; ordered one thouſand two'hundred 


men to be put on board the boats in the harbour, and 
to land and attack the Engliſh. 'Accordingly/theſe 
men landed, and attacked our forces in three differ- 
ent places; but with ſo little ſucceſs, that upwardy of 


3 


themſelves by getting into their boats. On the 
| thirtieth of July, the miners blew up a part of the 


wall, 


the Cambridge, the Dragon, and the Marlborough, 


ceſſively; ſo that they were obliged to retire, other- 


thoſe killed in this hazardous attempt, was captain 


duction of the place would be a work of time. In- 


took fire by the exploſion of a mortar. Sickneſslike- 
' wiſe rendered many of the men incapable of acting, 
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four hundred were left dead on the ſpot; ſome were 
| drowned, and the reſt with much difficulty ſaved 
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wall, by which a breach was made; and although it 
was ſmall, yet the engineers were of opinion that 
the army might attack it, The Engliſh troops now 
mounted the breach in ſuch good order, that the 
enemy became intimidated, after above four hun- 
dred of them had been killed, among whom was the 
marquis de Gonſales, the ſecond in command, a 
brave officer, who had exerted himſelf to the utmoſt 
during the ſiege, and died animating the ſoldiers to 
defend the place. The ſame fate attended Don 
Lewis de Velaſco, the commander in chief, who diſ- 
daining to aſk quarter, collected as many men as yet 
remained, and making a ſtand with them, received 
a mortal wound, and died in the bed of honour. 
The Engliſh being now in poſſeſſion of the fort, 
which had coſt the lives of many brave men, during 
a ſiege of fourteen days, turned the cannon againſt 
the town. Several batteries were, at the ſame time, 
erected on the riſing grounds; and the earl of Albe- 
marle being willing to ſave as many lives as poſſi- 
ble, ſent a meſſage to the governor, deſiring him to 
ſurrender, as it would be in vain to hold out any 
longer ; but the governor, though he returned a 
polite anſwer to the earl, yet refuſed to comply, de- 
claring that he would hold it out to the Jaſt ex- 
tremity. In conſequence of this the firing imme- 
diately began on both fides; but in a little more 
than ſix hours all the artillery belonging to the 
enemy were ſilenced, and the north baſtion of the 
city was almoſt diſabled, This reduced the Spa- 
niard to reaſon; and accordingly about two in the 
afternoon, white flags were diſplayed all round the 
place, and in a ſhort time a flag of truce arrived at 
the head quarters with propoſals for a capitulation. 
The terms, however, which the Spaniſh governor 
thought proper to tranſmit, were not granted: he de- 
manded that the ſhips in the harbour ſhould be ſent 
to Spain, and that the harbour ſhould be declared 
neutral. Theſe appeared rather the demands of a 


conqueror than a fallen enemy; they were, there- 


fore refuſed, and hoſtilities were ordered to be re- 
newed. This produced the defired effect; the 
enemy thought proper to recede from their demands 
and to treat upon very different terms; ſo that a 
capitulation was ſigned on the thirteenth of Auguſt, 
by which the inhabitants were ſecured in the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws and religion, as well as in 
their private property ; and next day the Engliſh 
took polleſſion of this important conqueſt. The 
Spaniſh garriſon which was reduced to about ſeven 
hundred men, including officers, was permitted to 
march out with the honours of war; and it was 
| ſtipulated that they and the ſailors ſhould be con- 
veyed to Old Spain. About five hundred of the 
Hritiſh troops, including fifteen officers, were killed, 
or died of their wounds, during the progreſs of this 


ſiege, and about ſeven hundred, among whom were 


nine officers, were carried off by ſickneſs. The 


conquerors ſound in the place great quantities: of 


artillery, ſmall arms, ammunition, and warlike 
ſtores. Twelve ſhips of the line, two 


the hands of the Engliſh. But befides theſe cap- 
tures they acquired to the amount of about three 
millions ſterling in filver, tobacco and valuable 


merchandize, colle&ed on his catholic majeſty's. 


account; which at once rendered the enemy's loſs 
irreparable, and indemniſied the Britiſh nation for 
the expence of this expedition, which was carried 
into execution with the utmoſt alacrity, and afforded 
many inſtances of true capacity and courage- 
Not only in this come did 

Great Britain triumph over thoſe of Spain. 
A. ſcheme had been projefted the miniſtry 


'Eaſt Indies: where: is the port from whence two 

large ſhips are annually ſent acroſs the vaſt Pacific 

Ocean to the port of Acapulco, one of the ſea-ports 
85 . 4 


upon. the 
ſtocks, and ſeveral trading veſſels likewiſe fell into 


the arms of 


* 


brigadier-general Draper. The be 


| aſſumes the titſe of captain- general of the Phil 


attempt abortive, and they accordingly aſſembled 


| the troops were diſembarked without the loſs of a 


Kempenſeldt, and Brereton of the navy, and ſoon 


of Mexico, laden with ſpices, ſtuffy, ; 
other rich merchandize of India: a: 
to be made on this iſland by part of 
of vice-admiral Corniſh, and the troo 
the expedition were to be under th 


guſt, admiral Corniſh failed in tw 
on the nineteenth arrived at Mal 


bay of 
Prepared for 


unexpetted 
P, Who 


iſlands: but the garriſon conſiſting of 5 0 


dred men, was commanded by the marquis de v: 
Medina, who now e it with a 8 
ten thouſand Indians, from the province of Pan 
panga ; but theſe were undiſciplined, and formed 
rather a rude rabble of people, than an army, The 
admiral was fortunate enough to find a convenient 
place for landing the troops, about two miles to the 
ſouthward of the city of Manilla ; and immediatel 
made the proper diſpoſitions for that purpoſe, The 
three frigates, Argo, Sea-horſe and Seaford, were 
ſtationed very near the ſhore, to cover the deſcent 
three diviſions of the forces were put on board the 
boats of the fleet, condutted by the captains Parker, 


landed at the church and village of Malata, This 
was the time for the enemy to have rendered the 


in great numbers to oppoſe the deſcent; but the 
covering frigates kept ſuch a continual fire of can- 
non and ſmall arms, that they ſoon diſperſed and 
ſought their ſafety in a precipitate flight ; ſo that 


ſingle man. Next day the general took poſſeſſion 
of the Polveriſta, a ſmall fort deſerted by the enemy, 
and which now proved an excellent place of arms 
for covering the landing of the ſtores and artillery, 
The curate's houſe was made the head quarters, 
and guarded by the ſeventy-ninth regiment, The 
church of the Hermita was occupied by colonel 
Monſon, with an advanced party of two hundred 
men. The marincs were left at the Malata, in the 
neighbourhood of Polyeriſta, to ſecure the com- 
munication with the fleet, and protect the ſtores and 
artillery, In the mean time a body of men ap- 


proached within an hundred yards of the town, and 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the church of St. Jago, 
which they maintained, notwithſtanding it was ex- 
poſed to the continual fire of the enemy, The ad- 
mira], on the twenty-ſtxth, landed a battalion of 
ſeamen, who were poſted between the head quarters 


and marines. Nor were the Spaniards idle on this 


occaſion, They were determined, if poflible, to 
revent the deſtruction of their city; and, accord- 
ingly, four hundred of their troops, under the com- 


' mand of the chevaher' Fayette, with two field pieces, 

; marehed up on the right of the Engliſh advanced 

| E. the-flank of which they began to cannonade; 
u 


t colonel Monſon, at the head of the piquets, 
and a ſmall [reinforcement of marines, attacke 
them with ſo much fury, that they retreated with 


the greateſt precipitation, leaving one of their field 
pieces behind in their hurry. 


There being a conſiderable breach made in the 


| wall, it was hoped the garriſon would demand a ca. 
II pitulation ; but finding they made no propoſitions of 
| that nature, the Engliſh general reſolved to ſtorm 
| the town. | Accordingly, on the ſixth of OQober, 
| at four in the morning, the troops allotted for this 
for making a deſcent on the iſland of Manilla in the! || ſervice marched off from their quarters in {ma 


| bodies, to avoid ſuſpicion, and while they were aſſem- 
f 


bling, a cloſe fire was maintained in order to clear 
thoſe places where the enemy might be lodged ot 


intrenched- 
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laut, liertenant Ruſſel, at the head of ſixty volun- 
a 


i ſuſained by the grenadiers, led the way, 
11275 neers, pioneers, and other workmen fol- 
Las 4 order to clear and widen the breach; and 
"frer nem the remainder of the army was conduQted 


* 


in each, the enemy fled in the utmoſt confuſion, 


zd the troops entered the town with very little 
which they met with being from- a hundred 
Spaniards, who, with ſome Indians, were poſted at 
the royal guard-houſe, and, upon their refuſal to 


of war. 


role of honour, were enlarged, and all the Indians 
diſmiſſed in ſafety. | This important conqueſt coſt 
the Engliſh only one hundred men,including officers. 
By the capitulation it was agreed, that the town 
and port of Cavite, with che iſlands and forts de- 

ending upon Manilla, were to be delivered up to 
| his Britannic majeſty, and four millions of dollars 
paid as a ranſom for the city of Manilla, and the 
effefts of the inhabitants, who, in return, were to be 


nched. Every thing being in readineſs For the 


* 


ichculty; the only oppoſition of conſequence 


protefied in their religion and private property. 


Admiral Corniſh, during the fiege, having inter- 
cepted ſome letters to the Spaniſh governor, inform- 
ing bim, that the galleon, St. Phillipina, was arrived 
from Acapulco at Cajayagan, he determined to ſend 
in queſt of her, Accordingly the Panther man of 
war, and Argo frigate, commanded by the captains 
Parker and King, were detached on this ſervice; 
and on the thirtieth of October, being off the iſland 
of Capul, they diſcerned a fail, ſtanding to the 
northward, Unfortunately the Panther was drove 
by the current among the.Narangoes, and obliged 
to come to an anchor, but captain King in the fri- 
gate continuing the chace, came upwith and engaged 
her for near two hours, during which his rigging 
ſuffered conſiderable damage, and obliged him to 


give over the attack till it could be repaired. In 


the mean time the Panther got under ſail again, and 
in her turn engaged the enemy, who ſoon ſurren- 
dered; but when captain Parker came to take poſ- 
ſeſſion, he was ſurprized to find, that inſtead of the 
vt, Phillipina, his prize proved the Santiſſima Tri- 
nidada, which had departed from Manilla for Aca- 
po on the firſt of Auguſt; but meeting with a 
ard gaſe of wind, wherein ſhe was diſmaſted, had 
been obliged to put back and refit. The merchan- 
dize on board the ſhip was valued at one million 
and a half of dollars, and the whole cargo ſuppoſed 
to be worth double that ſum. We may here add, 
the Hermione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from 
Lima to Cadiz, laden with treaſure and valuable 
effefts to the amount of one million ſterling, which 
vas taken in the month of May, by two Engliſh 
ſrigates, on a eruize off cape St. Vincent, and 
rought from Gibraltar to England. Several cap- 
lures were alſo made in the Weſt Indies during the 
month of November, among which were a. French 
'p, mounted wlth twenty pieces of cannon, taken by 
captain Ruthven, commander of the Terpſichore; 
and the Oiſeau, another French frigate of twenty 
guns, taken by captain Tonyn, in his majeſty's 
ip the Brune, about ſeven leagues from Cartha- 
dena. Nor were the cruizers of Great Britain leſs 
aive,orleſs ſucceſsfulinthe American ſeas, Captain 
uy, of the Aeon, took, about the beginning of 


April, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, laden with artil- 


1 ſtores and ammunition; and bound to Lagueira. 
a of . French merchant ſhips, laden 
ugar, coffee, and indigo, failed from Cape 
"F018 for Europe, under convoy of four frigates, 
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7 e month of September; but, during their 
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paſſage, ſive of them were taken bY A cet of priva- 


ters, belonging to New Vork and Jamaicd, | Nor 


did the e commodore Keppel fell in the 
next day with th 15 

fleet, together with their convoy, and ſent them to 
i Port Royal immediately after wars. 
"oper order. As Toon as the aſſailants mounted |] 


e remaining part, took the whole 


We ſhall now return to the continent, where the 


| war was [til] carried on with the utmoſt vigour, A 
Joint memorial was preſented by the French and 
| Spaniſh ambaſſadors at the court of Liſbon, to the 


Portugueſe miniſtry, importing, that the firſt mea- 
lure planned by the kings of France and Spain was 

to engage his Portugueſe majeſty in their offenſive 
and defenſive alliance, and to join his forces with 
theirs : that they expected his moſt Faithful majeſty 

would not heſitate a moment to. acquieſce in fo 
reaſonable a requeſt, when he conſidered what he 
owed to himſelf, to his kingdom, and to his ſubjeQs, 
who more ſeverely felt the yoke which Great Britain 
had laid upon them, than thofe of any other nation, 
and which ſhe was defirous of extending over all 
thoſe who had any poſſeſſions in the new world: 
that it would be unjuſt for France and Spain alone 
to ſupport a war, and ſacrifice their ſubje&s for an 
objett in which Portugal was equally intereſted with 
themſelves: that in order to this, the ambaſſador of 
Spain, and the miniſter plenipotentiary of France 
deſired his moſt Faithful majeſty. to renounce the 
neutrality, and declare himſelf united in the preſent 
war againſt the Engliſh, with the kings of France and 
Spain; that this declaration was made by thoſe two 
monarchs as being agreed and concerted between 
them: that his Catholic majeſty had alſo inſtructed 
his ambaſſador to obſerve, that it was the brother 
of the queen, wife to his moſt Faithful majeſty, a 
true friend, a moderate, and quiet neighbour, who 


had made this. propoſal to him, and who, conſider- 


ing the intereſt of his Portugueſe majeſty as his own, 
-wiſhed to unite the one with the other, 10 that either 
in peace or war, Spain and Portugal might be con- 
ſidered as belonging to one maſter, To this extra- 


ordinary memorial, the two miniſters added, That 


they were commanded by their reſpective courts, to 
demand in four days a in 

any delay beyond that period would be conſidered 
as a negative, and as ſuch reported. 


Notwithſtanding the fituation of Portugal was at 


king was ſuch as muſt. tranſmit his name with. the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed advantage to poſterity, ' He 
anſwered this inſulting propoſition with a moderate 
but intrepid reſolution. He obſerved that the ties, 
which equally united him to Great Britain, and the 
crowns of France and Spain, rendered him a proper 
mediator to them all, and conſequently improper 
for him to declare himſelf an enemy to either : 55 


his alliance with England was ancient, and conſe- 
| quently incapable of giving offence at this junfture; 


that it was merely defenſive, gens innocent: 
that the late calamities of Portugal had abſolutely 
diſabled her from taking part in any offenſive war, 
into which-neither the love his moſt Faithful ma- 
jeſty bore his ſubjetts, as a father, nor the 725 hy 
which he was bound to them as a king, could ſuffer 
him to plunge them, | 

However the princes of the Bourbon confederacy 
were far from being ſatisfied by this reply. They de- 
nied that the alliance with England was either pure- 
ly defenſive, or purely innocent: and to other aſſer- 
tions added, that if the king of Portugal did not 


comply with their requiſition, the Spaniſh troops 
,which were already marched to the frontiers, ould 


enter his country, ſeize his forts, and ſhut them up; 


and that no choice was therefore left, to his ma- 
| jeſty, but that of treating them as enemies, or ro- 


ceiving them as friends. 


+ Extraordinary as this treatment was, it could 


not divert the king from the firmneſs of his re- 
8 C _ folution, 


anſwer, and that 


this time truly alarming, yet the firmneſs of the 
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ſame time a 


was beſieged by the hereditary 
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ſolution, nor provoke him to depart from the mo- 


deratibn of his language. He declared he would 
kcep his treaties with E | 


| ngland inviolate; and that 
if their troops ſhould enter his dominions, he would, 
in defence of his neutrality, repulſe them with all 
his forces, joined by thoſe of his allies ; and con- 
cluded with this noble reſolution, © That it would 
affect him leſs though reduced to the laſt extremity, 
of which the great Tas was the ſole arbiter, to let 
the laſt tile of his palace fall, and to ſee his faithful 
ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, than to 
ſacrifice, together with the honour of his crown, all 
that Portugal held moſt dear; and to ſubmit, by 
ſuch extraordinary means, to become an unheard. of 
— 1 to all pacific powers, who would no longer 
be able to enjoy the benefit of neutrality, whenever 


a war ſhould be kindled between other powers with | 


which the former were connected by defenſive trea- 
ties.“ On receiving this final reſolution, the am- 
baſſadors of the two crowns demanded paſſports, 
which being granted them, they ſet out for their re- 
ſpective courts; and France and Spain, in the month 
of June, publiſhed a joint declaration of war againſt 
Portugal, In the mean time about cight thouſand 


gal from England, The command of the Portu- 
gueſe army had ſome time before been conferred 
upon count de la Lippe Buckebourg, an officer of 


great abilities, and who, during the whole courſe of | 
the war, had directed the Britiſh artillery in Ger- | 
many. The Engliſh forces were conducted by lord 


Tyrawley and the earl of Loudon, aſſiſted by ſeveral 
officers of great experience. 


uſted at the behaviour of the court of Liſbon, de- 
fired to be recalled; his requeſt was granted, and 
the carl of Loudon ſucceeded to the chief command. 
But the progreſs of the Spaniſh army in Portugal 


was very ſlow, and the military pat tran very 


trifling; and when the ſeaſon was far advanced the 
Tain fell in torrents, the roads were deſtroyed, and 
the country, in many places, rendered impaſſable, 


The Spaniards, therefore, who had not fecured any 


advanced poſt where they could maintain themſelves 
during the winter, were obliged to retreat into their 


own country, being deſtitute of a ty for their 
ſupport, and their convoys continually cut off by the 
enemy. 


Nothing was left undone in Germany. General 


| Luckner, a noted Hanoverian partizan, and who had 


made ſeveral ſucceſsful invaſions into the country 


poſſeſſed by the enemy, obtained a conſiderable | 


advantage over the marquis de Lortange, who had 
marched out of Gottingen at the head of eighteen 


hundred horſe and two thouſand infantry, to inter- 
cept Luckner. But the latter falling unexpectedly 
on the marquis, forced him to retire with great 
About the 
arty of French bay ano were made 
priſoners at Eichffeld by major Wingerode, com- 
mander of the Heſſian huſſars. The caſtle of Roer 
rince of Brunſ. 
wic. In the month of April, he ſet out at the head 


of a ſtrong detachment and a train of artillery, in 
order to carry his deſign into execution. His bar. 


teries had ſcarce begun to play before the fort was 
ſet on fire, Every method was purſued by M. de 
Muret, who commanded in the caſtle, to ſtop the 


-progreſs of the flames; but finding all his endea- 
-yours- ineffectual, he was obliged, with his whole 
1 of two hundred and thirty men, to ſurren- 
( 


der at diſcretion, by leaping over the walls. 
As ſoon. as the French generals Soubiſe and 


d' Etrees arrived at Frankfort, near the latter end 


of April, they applied themſelves to | aſſemble 


their forces on che banks of the Weſer; while the 


ptince of Conde commanded a ſeparate army en- 
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prince Ferdinand, was poſted behind the 
make head againſt the two marſhals, wh 
 reditary prince, at the head of a conſideraby, cc 
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2 25 9 at Duſſeldorp on the Lower Rhine. 


main body of the allied army, commande 125 


Dymel, i 
le the he 


was encamped in the biſhopric of Munſter, to 


” 


eine, to obſerve that prince's motions, On th 
twenty- fourth of June prince Ferdinand made the 
proper diſpoſitions for attacking the French came 
ſituated between Graebenſtein and Meinbrexen. In 
order to execute this plan with ſucceſs; general 
Luckner left his camp in the morning of the twent 
third, croſſed the Weſer in the evening, and 00 
three o'clock the next morning arrived between 
Mariendorff and Undenhauſen. General Sporcken 

aſſed the Dymel at Sielem about four in the morn. 


camp, 


* 


ing, at the head of twelve Hanoverian battalions: 
| and part of the cavalry of the left wing, in order to 


fall upon the enemy's flank, while Luckner attacked 


1 | them in the rear. Prince 'Ferdinand paſſed the river 
troops, with large ſupplies of ſtores and ammuni- ]* 


tion, and a fine train of artillery, arrived in Portu- 


about the ſame time, at the head of twelve Britiſh 
battalions, eleven of the Brunſwic troops, eight 
regiments of Heſſians, the Engliſh cavalry, and part 
of the German horſe of the left wing. On his gain. 
ing the bank on the oppoſite ſide, he drew up his 
forces in order of battle, behind the ponds of Kalle. 
The vanguard on the right was compoſed of the 


| chaſſeurs, of the Engliſſi and German infantry com. 
|] manded by lord Frederick Cavendiſh; and Freytay's 
Theſe forces had not | | 
been long in Portugal, before lord Tyrawley, diſ- 


Hanoverian chaſſeurs, who had orders to occupy the 
mountain of Langenberg, while the left conſiſted of 
the piquets of the army, The body of reſerve, con. 
ducted by the marquis of Granby, crofſed the Dymel 
at Warburg, and marched to an eminence oppoſite 
to Furſten valde, in order to fall upon the leſt wing 
of the enemy. All theſe preparations were made 
with ſuch judgment, activity, and good order, that 
the French were attacked with the utmoſt impe- 
tuoſity in front, flank, and rear, before they knew 
any thing of the approach of the allied army, Ter- 
rified at this vigorous and unexpected aſſault, a very 
precipitate retreat was the immediate conſequence, 
and would probably have ended in a total defeat of 
the whole army, had not M. de Stainville, at the 
head of a choſen body of troops, conſiſting of the 


grenadiers of France, the royal grenadiers, the regi- 
ment of Aquitaine, and ſome other forces which 


conſtituted the flower of the French infantry, thrown 
himſelf into the woods of Willemſtahl, where he 
made a noble ſtand, and effectually covered the te- 
treat of the French marſhals, who retired in the 


utmoſt confuſion under the cannon of Caſſel. Stain- 


ville was attacked by lord Granby with his uſual 
impetuoſity, and the whole body, except two bat- 
talions, either killed or taken, Two thouſand five 
hundred and fifty of the enemy, including one hun- 
dred and ſixty-two officers, were made priſoners: 
ſome ſtandards and colours were alſo taken; while 
the whole loſs of the allied army did not exceed 
three hundred men. The only officer of diſtinction 
_ loſt his life in the action, was Colonel Townl- 
end. wh 
When the French marſhals had withdrawn to thei: 
camp at Melſungen, in order to maintain their com- 
munication with Franck fort, and facilitate their junc- 
tion with the prince of Conde, who had received ol- 
ders to advance from the Lower Rhine, prince Het. 
dinand reſolved to attack them. Accordingly, 3 
the twenty-fifth of July he craſſed the Eder, a 
joined the marquis of Granby on the heights of Fal. 
kenberg ; after which he reconnoitered the enem) * 
ſituation, when he found there was no probability o 


| engaging them with ſucceſs; and having contente 


N : he tre- 
themſelves with cannonading their camp, reste 


ps, 
| the motions of Condé. Prince Xavier of 8 deg 
had taken poſt, with a corps de reſerve, better! 
the river Werra and the town of Gottingen; f 
FEED Luckner encamped near Eimbeck on 
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had erected to defend them againſt the random ſhot 
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Eder, leaving the marquis of Granby on | 
fete Ba Falkenberg. The French now croſſed 
. Fulda, and retired to Caſſel, having left a body 
e ad; under M. de Guerchy oppoſite to the camp 
ue ndoned : at the ſame time the marquis of 
the) 0 took poſſeſſion of Melſungen, by which 
Uta 60 5 enemy's communication with Franckfort 
muy more cut off. Immediately after, a body | 
we . dragoons advancing towards Ruthenburn 
a M. de Stainville, fell into an ambuſcade at 
and were entirely routed. This was fol- 
ed by the loſs of Gottingen, which place they re- 
aaoiſhed after having deſtroyed the fortifications. 
05 che ſixteenth of July the prince of Conde began 
tig march from Coeffeldt, and paſſed the Lippe at 
Halderen. He was followed by the hereditary 

ince, at the head of a ſtrong detachment from the 
illied army; Who having received intelligence that 
a large body of the, enemy were on their march to 
meet the prince of Conde, he determined to attack 
him before their arrival. In the beginning of this 
Alion, the French were drove from the heights into 
the plain; but while the allies were eagerly purſuing 
their advantage, the main army of the enemy arrived. 
Such a powerful reinforcement could not fail of turn- 


totally defeated, having: loſt about three thouſand 
men, This misfortune was greatly increaſed by a 
wound which the hereditary prince received from a 
muſquet ball in his hip-bone, by which his life was 
in the moſt imminent danger for a conſiderable 
length of time. rs 1-4 ue 

The caſtle of Ameneburgh was in the neighbour- 
hood of the allies, which they had furniſhed with a 
garriſon conſiſting of ſeven hundred men, under the 
command of captain Cruſe, This fortreſs the enemy 
determined to take; but, in order to conceal their 
real intention, attacked a poſt of the allies called 
Brucker Mulk, which defended the paſlage of a 
bridge over the Ohme. This poſt was detended by 
a detachment of two hundred men, the greater part 
of whom were poſted in a ſmall redoubt, which they 


of the enemy. The attack on this poſt was made 
by the French with muſquetry and cannon, by a de- 
tachment placed on an eminence, a little beyond the 
bridge, This attack brought on a moſt violent 
cannonade on both ſides; while a warm diſpute 
with ſmall arms was maintained between the French 
and Hanoverians, who defended the redoubt. The 
latter having expended all their ammunition, and 
luffered a conſiderable loſs from the conſtant fire of 
the enemy, general Waldegrave was detached, with 
the firſt battalion of, guards, to relieve the Hanove- 
rians, In the mean time, prince Ferdinand ob- 
115 that the enemy were continually throwing 
in freſh troops, and increaſing the number of cannon 
that played continually on the allies, thought proper 
to reinforce his artillery with ſix pieces of heavy 
cannon, and three howitzers from the army ; and 
ordered four Heſſian regiments to advance, in order 
o ſuſtain thoſe who were ſo warmly engaged. A 
terrible fire both of ſmall arms and artillery was 
now maintained for fifteen hours, both ſides fighting 
vith the moſt determined reſolution, though neither 
made the leaſt attempt to paſs the bridge. At length 
the darkneſs put an end to the action, in which 
eleven hundred men of the enemy, and ſix hundred 
of the allies, were killed. Prince Ferdinand after 
this action inveſted Caſſel ; and notwithſtanding all 
the activity and reſolution of a numerous garriſon, 
commanded by the baron de Dieſbach, the opera- 
tons were carried on with ſuch remarkable vigour, 
that the city was taken on the tenth of October by 
capitulation. This between the French and the al- 
es in Germany was the laſt action. 


At this time Great-Britain was much diſpoſed to 
peace. Victories were become familiar to us, and | 


made but a ſlight impreſſion. The marks of public 
Joy, on conſiderable conqueſts, were become much 
colder, than thoſe ſhewn at the beginning of the 
war upon very trivial advantages. Beſides, as an 


| alteration in the ſyſtem of the Britiſh miniſtry had 


begun the war, another alteration, by the reſigna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, naturally put an end to it. The 
duke of Newcaſtle, firſt lord of the treaſury, from 


his early zeal in favour of the houſe of Hanover, 


and the liberal uſe he had made of his fortune, had 
long been conſidered as the head of the whigs ; but 
neither his age, nor his ſituation in the former reign, 
had allowed him an opportunity of cultivating an 
intereſt with the preſent king; whence he did not 
now poſſeſs the royal confidence. On the other 
hand, the earl of Bute had enjoyed an employment 
near his perſon when he was prince of Wales, and 
had obtained an uncommon ſhare of his eſteem; 
This laſt nobleman therefore, after the removal of 
Mr. Pitt, was made ſecretary of ſtate; and ſoon 
after the duke of Newcaſtle, thinking himſelf obliged 
to reſign, the earl of Bute was appointed firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, This reſignation was fol- 
lowed by that of ſeveral others, diſtinguiſhed by 


their rank and influence. His majeſty, with a view 


of aboliſhing: party diſtinctions, and extending the 
royal favour equally to all his ſubjects, now choſe 
many perſons from thoſe families which. had been 
the moſt ſtedfaſt friends of the Steuarts, and had, 
ever ſince the revolution, oppoſed the meaſures of 
government. The whigs, irritated at the changes 
by which they loſt their places, expreſſed their re- 
ſentment in the moſt' public manner, and endea- 
voured by- riotous proceſſions of different kinds of 
mobs, to excite the people to eſpouſe their cauſe; 
A violent ferment ſucceeded, in which his majeſty 
loſt great part of that popularity to which his firſt 
ſpeech juſtly entitled him; the faireſt characters were 
traduced and inſulted by party violence; and the 


| moſt bitter animoſity was infuſed into the minds of 


ignorant unthinking people . againſt: the Scots. 


of the war became difficult, its. continuance unſafe, 
and its ſupplies uncertain ; and its being impoſſible: 
for thoſe in the adminiſtration to behold without: 
anxiety, that the chiefs of the monied intereſt were 
connected with the principal perſons in oppoſition, 
their deſire of a peace became cordial and ſincere. 
It is ſaid, the firſt overtures were made under the 
mediation of his Sardinian majeſty. The duke of 
Bedford was ſent to Verſailles, to negociate on the 
part of England; the duke de Nivernois came to 
London on that of France; and ſoon after the great 
outlines of a treaty were adjuſted, and preliminaries 
ſigned. In conſequence of which, on the twenty- 
fifth of November, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, in 


attack of his ally, the king of Portugal, having 
greatly affected the commerce of his ſubjects, mul- 
2 the objects of his military operations, and 
A 


willingly embraced an occaſion that offered of re- 
newing the negociation for peace. He informed 
them, that the preliminary articles were actually 
ſigned ; that by the conditions in which all parties 
had acquieſced, an immenſe territory was added to 
the empire of Great Britain, and a ſolid foundation 
laid for the increaſe of commerce; that care had 
been taken to remove all occaſions of future diſputes ;' 
that the king of Portugal was ſecured in all his do- 
minions ; and that all the territories of his German 
allies were evacuated by the troops of France. He 
lamented that a great number of his ſubjects had 


ration which reinforced the other reaſons he had to 
engage in the negociation ; and that he had haſtened 
the concluſion of it, to prevent the neceſſity ot 


making 


While the nation was thus diſtracted, the conduct 


which he obſerved, that the war with Spain, and the 


ded to the heavy burthens of his people, he had 


| been loſt in different parts of the world; a conſide- 


deſire 
in the ſettlement of the new acquiſitions, as ſhould 
moſt effectually tend to the ſecurity of thoſe coun- 


Vis. his Sacred 
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maki reparations for another campaign. He 
the commons to conſider of ſuch methods, 


trics, and to the improvement of the Britiſh trade 
and navigation. recommended to their care 
and attention his gallant ſubjects by whom thoſe 
acquiſitions: were made. He obſerved, that union 
89 was peculiarly neceſſary to lay the founda- 
tion of that œconomy which they owed to them- 
ſelves and their poſterity, and which alone could re- 
lieve the nation from the heavy burthens entailed 


upon it by the neceſſities of a war both tedious and 


expenſive. | 


h houſes were ſo delighted with this gracious | 


ſpeech that they were eager to preſent addrefles, con- 
taining general compliments of congratulation on the 


approach of peace, as well as upon the birth of the 


prince of Wales, The next day a ceſſation of arms 
was proclaimed, and orders were iſſued for opening 
again all the channels of communication with France 
and Spain. However, the preliminaries of the peace 
underwent a very ſeverc examination by the oppoſi- 
tion, but were at length approved of by a great ma- 
jority in both houſes; and each preſented an addreſs 
to the King on the occaſion, in which they declared, 
« That they owed the utmoſt gratitude to his maje 

for the re-eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity 


upon terms of honour to the crown, and of advantage 


to the people.. | 8 

A. D. 176 On the tenth of February, the defini- 
. 1793 tive treaty of peace was ſigned at Paris, 
and being thence tranſmitted to England, was laid 
before the parliament; an exact copy of which is 
as follows, 161 | | 

« In the Name of the moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity, 


« E it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, or 
may, in any manner, 3 | 

It has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe the 
ſpirit of union and concord among the princes, 
whoſe diviſions had ſpread troubles in the four parts 
of the world, and to inſpire them with the inclina- 
tion to cauſe the comforts of peace to ſucceed to the 
misfortunes of a long and bloody war, which having 
ariſen between 1 gx and France, during the 
reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
George the Second, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great-Britain, of glorious memory, continued under 
the reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince 
George the Third, ſucceſſor, and, in its progreſs, 
communicated itſelf to Spain and Portugal: con- 
ſequently, the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
George the Third, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, Duke of Brunſ. 
wick and Lunenburg, Arch-Treaſurer and Elector 


of the Holy Roman Empire; the moſt ſerene and 


moſt potent prince, Lewis the Fifteenth, by the 
Grace of , the moſt Chriſtian King; and the 
moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, Charles the 
Third, by the Grace of God, King of Spain and 
of the Indies, after having laid the foundations of 
peace in the preliminarics, ſigned at Fontainbleau 
the third of November laſt; and the moſt ſerene 
and moſt potent prince, Don Joſeph the Firſt, by 
the Grace of God, King of Portugal and of the 
Algarves, after having acceded thereto, determined 
to complete, without delay, this great and important 
work. For this purpoſe the high contracting parties 
dors extraordinary and miniſters plenipotentiary, 
ajeſty the King of Great-Britain, 


the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord John 
Duke and Earl of Bedford, Marquis'of Taviſtock, | 

&c, his Miniſter of State, Lieutenant-General of | 

his Armies, Keeper of his Privy Seal, Knight of 
bs 5 


2 


have named and appointed their reſpective ambaſſa- 


2 


the Province of Brittany, Counſellor 
| Councils, and Miniſter and Secretary of 


8 
excellent lord, Don Jerome Grimaldi, n d 
Grimaldi, Knight of the Moſt Chriſtian Kin, 


their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, 


| correſpondence, without 


| mitted from henceforth, for any cauſe, or under any 
| pretence, whatſoever; and every thing ſhall be care- 


on the contrary, on every occaſion, to PCr for 
each other whatever may contribute tot 


newed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as all 


| 


the Moſt Noble Order of the Garter, and his a,» 
ſador Extraordinary and Miniſter Plenipot nbi. 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty: his Sacred Mien 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, the moſt illuſtrionslel. 
moſt excellent lord Cæſar Gabriel de Chana 
Duke of Praſlin, Peer of France, Knight Tow 
Orders, Lieutenant-General of his Armies, * 
of all hi, 


8 
of his Commands and Finances: his Sacred ie, 


the Catholick King, the moſt illuſtriou 


Orders, Gentleman of his Catholick Majefty', Bed. 
Chamber in employment, and his Ambaſſador Er. 
traordinary to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; hi, ©” 
cred Majeſty the Moſt Faithful King, the moſt Auf 
trious and moſt excellent lord, Martin de Mello ang 
Caſtro, Knight profeſſed of the Order of Chrig, of 
his Moſt Faithful Majeſty's Council, and his Amir 
ſador and Miniſter Plenipotentiary to his Moſt Chrf. 
tian Majeſty, | „ = 

Who, after having duly communicated tg, 
each other their full powers, in good form, hay: 
agreed upon the articles, the tenor of which is 2 
follows: 5 

« Art. I, There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerſy 
and perpetual peace, as well by ſea as by land, and 
a ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re. eſtab. 
liſhed between their Britannick, Moſt Chriſtian, C4. 


tholick, and Moſt Faithful Majeſties, and between 


provinces, countries, vaſſals, and ſubjects, of what 
quality or condition ſoever they be, without exce 

tions of places, or of perſons; fo that the high con. 
tracting parties ſhall give the greateſt attention to 
maintain between themſelves and their ſaid domi. 
nions and ſubjects, this reciprocal friendſhip and 


Dermitting on either fide 
any kind of hoſtilities, by fea or by land, to be com- 


fully avoided, which might hereafter prejudice the 
union happily re-eſtabliſhed, applying themſelves, 


eir mutual 
glory, intereſts, and advantages, without giving an 
aſſiſtance or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe 
who would cauſe any prejudice to either of the high 
contracting parties : there ſhall be a general oblivion 
of every thing that may have been done or commit. 
ted, before or ſince the commencement of the war, 
which is juſt ended, x 

« Art. II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; 
thoſe of Madrid between the two crowns of Great- 
Britain and Spain of 1667, and 1670; the treaties 
of peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679; of 
= wick of 1697; thoſe of peace and of commerce 
of Utrecht of 171g ; that of Baden of 1714; that of 
the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717; thatof 
the quadruple alliance of London of 1718; the 
treaty of peace of Vienna of 1738; the definitive 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1748; and that of 
Madrid, between the crown of Great-Britain and 
Spain, of 1750; as well as the treaties between the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, of the thirteenth of 
February, 1668: of the fixth of February, 1715 
and of the twelfth of February, 1716; and that ol 
the eleventh of April, 171g; between France ar 
Portugal with the guarantees of Great-Britain; ſer' 
as a baſis and foundation to the peace, and the pte- 
ſent treaty: and for this purpoſe they are all te. 


the treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between the 
high contracting parties before the war, as if the) 
were inſerted here word for word; ſo that they ate 
to be exactly obſerved, for the future, in their wholc 


tenor, and religiouſly executed on all fides, wy 
| the! 
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„ points, which ſhall not be derogated from by | 
om peſent treaty, notwithſtanding all that may 
05 1 ſtipulated to the contrary by any of the 
e contracting parties: and all the ſaid parties 
big! re, that they will not ſuffer any privilege, 
ny ak indulgence to ſubſiſt, contrary to the | 
_ above confirmed, except what ſhall have 
1 agreed and ſtipulated by the preſent treaty. | 
—_— HI. All the priſoners made on all ſides, 1 

well by land as by fea, and the hoſtages carried 
4 or given during the war, and to this day, | 
ball be reſtored, without ranſom, ſix weeks at lateſt, 
1 5 computed from the day of the exchange of the 
p cations of the preſent treaty, each crown re- 
[xdtively paying the advances which ſball have been 
made for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their 

riſoners, by the ſovereign of the country where they 
ſhall have been detained, according to the atteſted 
receipts and eſtimates, and other authentic vouchers; 
which ſhall be furniſhed on one fide and the other: 
and ſecurities ſhall be reciprocally given for the pay- 
ment of the debts which the priſoners ſhall have 
contracted in the countries where they have been 
detained, until their entire liberty. And all the 
ſhips of war and merchant-ſhips, which ſhall have 
been taken ſince the expiration of the terms agreed 
upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall be | 
likewiſe reſtored bona fide, with all their crews and N 
cargoes: and the execution of this article ſhall be 
proceeded upon immediately after the exchange ol 
the ratifications of this treaty. „ 

« Art, IV. His Chriſtian Majeſty re- 


* 
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eat a 


Moſt 
nounces all pretenſions which he has heretofore 
formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia, or Acadia 
in all its parts; and guaranties the whole of it, and 
with it all its dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain; moreover, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes 
and guaranties to his ſai Britannic Majeſty, in full 
right, Canada, with all its dependencies, as well as 
the iſland of Cape Breton, and all the other iſlands 
and coaſts in the gulph and river St. Lawrence, and 
in general, every thing that depends on the ſaid ' 
countries, lands, iſlands, and coaſts, with the ſove- 
reignty, property, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired 
by treaty or otherwiſe, which the moſt Chriſtian 
King and the crown of France have had till now, 
over the ſaid countries, iſlands, lands, places, coaſts, 
and their inhabitants; ſo that the moſt Chriſtian 
King cedes and makes over the whole to the ſaid 
King, and to the crown of Great Britain, and that 
in the moſt ample manner and form, without re- 
ſtrition, and without any liberty to depart from the 
ſaid eeſſion and guarantee, under any pretence, or to 
diſturb Great Britain in the poſſeſſions above men- 
tioned. His Britannic Majeſty, on his ſide, agrees 
to grant the liberty of the catholic religion to the 
inhabitants of Canada : he will, conſequently, give 
the moſt preciſe and moſt effectual orders, that his 
new Roman catholic ſubjects may profels the worſhip 
of their religion, according to the rights of the Ro- 
miſh church, as far as the laws of Great Britain 
_ permit, His Britannic Majeſty further agrees, that 
the French inhabitants; or others who had been ſub- 
Jets of the moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may 
etire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever they 
all think proper, and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
'ided it be to the fubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, 
and bring away their effects, as well as their perſons, 
without being reſtrained in their emigration, under 
ay pretence whatſoever, except that of debts, or of 
criminal profecutions: the term limited for this 
migration ſhall be fixed to the ſpace of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the day of the ex- 
bs > of the ratification of the preſent treaty. 
r 


„ 


— 


* 


« 


,, Art. V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the 
be of fiſhing and drying on a part of the coaſts 
of the iſtand of Newfoundland, ſuch as it is ſpecified 
in 2 XIIIth article of the treaty of Utrecht; which 


nic Majeſty conſents to leave to the. 
11 moſt Chriſtian King, 


| gulph of St, Lawrence. 


0. 59. 


article is renewed and confirmed by the preſent treaty, 


except what relates to the iſland of Cape Breton, 


as well as to the other iſlands and coaſts in the mouth 
and in the gulph of St. Lawrence): and his Britan- 
ſubjects of the 

the liberty of fiſhing in the 


[| gvlph of St. Lawrence, on condition that the ſub. 
|| Jects of France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but 


at the diſtance of three leagues from all the coaſts 
belonging 10 Great Britain, as well thoſe of the con-. 
tinent, as thoſe of the iſlands ſituated in the ſaid 


And as to what relates to 
the fiſhery on the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton 


| out of the ſaid gulph, the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſ. 
| tian King ſhall not be permitted to exerciſe the ſaid. 
| fiſhery, but at the diſtance of fifteen leagues from 
| the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton; and the 
| fiſhery on the coaſts of Nova Scotia or Acadia, and 
| every where elſe out of the ſaid gulph, ſhall remain 


on the foot ot former treaties. 

Art. VI. The King of Great Britain cedes the 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſerve as ſhelter to 


| the French fiſhermen: and his ſaid Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid iſlands; to 
erect no buildings upon them, but merely for the 


convenience of the fiſhery ; and to keep upon them 


a guard of fifty men only for the police. 
* Art, VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on 


| folid and durable foundations, and to remove for 
ever all ſubject of diſpute with regard to the limits 
of the Britith and French territories on the conti- 


nent of America; it is agreed, that for the future, 


che contines between the dominions of his Britannic 
| Majeſty, and thoſe of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in 
that part of the world, ſhall be fixed irrevocably by 

a line drawn along the middle of the river Miſſiſſippi, 


from its ſource to theriver Iberville, and from thence, 


| by a line drawn along the middle of this river, and 


the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the fea ; 
and for this purpoſe the Moſt Chriftian King cedes 
in full right, and guaranties to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty the river and port of the Mobile, and every 
thing which he poſſeſſes, or ought to poſſeſs, on the 
left fide of the river Miſſiſſippi, except the town of 
New Orleans, and the iſland in which it is firuated, 
which ſhall remain to France; provided that the 
navigation of. the river Miſſiſſippi ſhall be equally 
tree, as well to the ſubjects of Great Britain as to 
thoſe of France, in its whole breadth and length, 
from its ſource to the ſea, and expreſsly that part 
which is between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans, 


| and the right bank of that river, as well as the 


paſſage both in and out of its mouth. It is farther 
ſtipulated, that the veſſels belonging to the ſubjects 
of either nation ſhall not be ſtopped, viſited, or ſub- 

jected to the payment of any duty whatſoever. The 


| ſtipulations inſerted in the IVth article, in favour of 

| the inhabitants of Canada, ſhall alſo take place with 

regard to the inhabitants of the countries ceded by 
| this article. 


« Art. VIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall 


| reſtore to France, the iſlands of Guadaloupe, of 


Marie Galante, of Defirade, of Martinico, and of 


| Bellciſle ; and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be ' 


reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by the Britiſh arms ; ee 
that his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have 


ſettled in the ſaid iſlands, or thoſe who ſhall have 


| any commercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the other 


places reſtored to France by the preſent treaty, ſhall 
have liberty to ſell their lands and their eſtates, to 
ſertle their affairs, to recover their debts, and to 
bring away their effects, as well as their perſons, on ' 
board veſſels which they ſhall be permitted to ſend 
to the ſaid iſlands, and other rw reſtored as 
above, and which ſhall ſerve for this uſe only; with- 


out being reſtrained on account of their religion, 
0 


or 
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Or under any other pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions: and for this 
8 the term of eighteen months is allowed to 

is Britannic Majeſty's ſubjekts, to be computed 


from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of 


che preſent treaty : but as the liberty granted to his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubje&s, to bring away their 


taken to prevent them; it has been expreſsly agreed 
between his Britannic Majeſty and his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſſels, 
which ſhall have leave to go to the ſaid iſlands and 


places reſtored to France ſhall be limited, as well as 
the number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go 


in ballaſt; ſhall ſet ſail at a fixed time; and ſhall 


make one voyage only, all the effects belonging to | 


the Engliſh being to be embarked at the ſame time. 


It has been further agreed, that his Moſt Chriſtian }] 


Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be 
given to the ſaid veſſels; that, for the greater ſecu- 


rity, it ſhall be allowed to place two French clerks, l| 


or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall 


conhicated, | 


the iſlands of Grenada, and of the | 
the ſame ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants of 


this colony, inſerted in the.IVth article for thoſe 
of Canada: and the partition of the iſlands called 


Neutral, is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in 
full right to Great-Britain, and that of St. Lucia 


ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame like- 


wiſe in full right; and the high contracting parties 
guaranty the partition ſo ſtipulated, 


% Art. X. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore | 
to France the iſland of Goree in the condition it 


was in when conquered; and his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty cedes in full right, and guaranties to the 
King of Great-Britain, the river Senegal, with the 
forts and faftories of St. Lewis, Podor, and Galam; 
and with all the rights and dependencies of the ſaid 
river Senegal.  ” 

« Art, XI. In the Eaſt Indies, Great-Britain 
' ſhall reſtore to France, in the condition they are 
now in, the different faftorics which that crown 
poſſeſſed, as well on the coaſt of Coromandel and 
Orixa, as on that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at 
the beginning of the year 1749. And his Moſt 


Chriſtian ras renounces all pretenſions to the 
acquiſition which he had made on the coaſt of Co- 


romandel and Orixa, ſince the ſaid be N of 
the year 1749. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 


from Great-Britain in the Eaſt Indies durin 


Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the Carnatick, and 


Salabat Jing for lawful Subah of the Decan; and 


both parties ſhall renounce all demands and preten- 
ſions of ſatisfation, with which they might charge 
each other, or their Indian allies, for their depreda- 
tions or pillage committed on the one ſide or on the 
other, during the war, | Cp 
« Art, XII. The iſſand of Minorca ſhall be 
reſtored to his Britannic Majeſty, as well as Fort 
St, Phnlip, in the ſame condition they were in when 


conquered by the arms of the Moſt Chriſtian King; 


all 

_ reſtore on his fide, all that he may have n I 
the 
preſent war; and will expreſsly cauſe Nattal and Ta- 
N in the iſland of Sumatra, to be reſtored; 
16 engages further not to ere(t fortifications, or to 
keep troops, in any part of the dominions of the 
ſubah of Bengal. And in order to preſerve future 
peace on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, the 
Engliſh and French ſhall acknowledge Mahomet 


A 
þ 
| 


nette ſhall be deſtroye 


change of the ratifications of the preſent tr 
perſons and their effetts in veſſels of their nation, | 
may be liable to abuſes, if precautions were not 


| the air, and for the health of the inbab 


1] elſewhere, ſhall be replaced by the ſame 
be viſited in the landing places and ports of the ſaid 


iſlands and places reſtored to France, and that the 
merchandize which ſhall be found therein ſhall be | 


. 


and with the artillery which was ther | 

ſaid iſland and the 140 fort were 1 when the 
« Art, XIII. The town and port of Dy 

ſhall be put into the ſtate fixed by the la 

Aix-la-Chapelle, and Eu treaties, 


Immediately after 


nkirk, 
ſt treaty of 
The cu. 
the ex. 
cat z 45 
"Eh 
On ſhall 
meneſs of 


g 8 itants, þ 
ſome other means, to the ſatisfaftion of the King 


well as the forts and batteries which defend 
trance on the fide of the ſea; and provi 
be made, at the ſame time, for the wholſo 


| of Great-Britain. a 


% Art. XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the coun 
tries belonging to the eleftorate of Hanover, to tha 
Landgrave of Heſſe, to the Duke of Brunſwic 
and to the count of La Lippe Buckebours, which 
are or ſhall be occupied by his Moſt Chriſtian Ma. 


jeſty's arms: the fortreſſes of theſe different coun. 


tries ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they 
were in when conquered by the French arms; and 
the pieces of artillery, which ſhall have been carried 
| number, of 

the ſame bore, weight, and metal. i EF 
« Art. XV. In caſe the ſtipulations contained 
in the XIIIch article of the preliminaries, ſhould 


| not be completed at the time of the ſignature of the 
« Art, IX. The Moſt Chriſtian King cedes and | 


guaranties to his Britannic Majeſty, in full right, 1 
renadines, with 


preſent treaty, as well with regard to the evacuations 
to be made by the armies of France of the fortreſſey 
of Cleves, Weſel, Guelders, and of all the coun. 
tries belonging to the King of Pruſſia, as with re. 
gard to the evacuations to be made by the Britiſh 


| and French armies of the countries which they. oc- 


cupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, on the Lower 
Rhine, Upper Rhine, and in all the empire, and to 
the retreat of the troops into the dominions of their 
reſpective ſovereigns: their Britannic and Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſties promile to proceed, bona fide, 
with all the difpatch the cafe will permit of, to the 
ſaid evacuations, the entire completion whereof they 
ſtipulated before the fifteenth of March next, or 
ſooner if it can be done: and their Britannic and 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties further engage and promiſe 
to each other, not to furniſh any ſuccours, of any 
kind, to their reſpective allies who ſhall continue 
engaged in the war in Germany. 5 

“ Aft. XVI. The decifion of the prizes made 


in time of peace, by the ſubjetts of Great-Britain 


on the Spaniards, ſhall be referred to the courts of 


juſtice of the admiralty of Great-Britain, conſorm- 


ably to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, fo 
that the validity of the ſaid prizes between the 
Britiſh and Spaniſh nations; ſhall be decided and 
judged according to the law of nations, and accord- 
ing to treaties in the courts of juſtice of the nation 
who ſhall have made the capture. © | 

« Art, XVII. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cauſe 
to be demoliſhed, all the fortifications which bis 
ſubjeQs ſhall have ereQed in the Bay of Honduras, 
at other places of the territory of Spain in that 
part of the world, four months after the ratification 
of the preſent treaty : and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall 
not permit his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjeats, or their 
workmen, to be diſturbed or moleſted under an) 
pretence whatſoeyer in the ſaid places, in their 0c- 
cupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away 
logwood; and for this purpoſe they may build with- 
out hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the 


houſes and magazines which are neceſſary for them, 


for their families and for their effetts: and, his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty aſſures to them, by this article, the 


full enjoyment of thoſe advantages and powers on 


the Spaniſh coaſts and territories as above ſtipu- 


| lated, immediately alter the ratification of the pre- 
. ſent treaty, 


Art. XVIII, His Catholic Majeſty deſiſts, “ 


| well for himſelf as for his ſucceſſors, from all pre- 


tenſions 
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afions which he may have formed in favour of 
ie 


be Cuipulcoans, and other his ſubje&s, to the right 
the U | 


of kſhing 1 
7 An | 4 
2 XIX. The King of Great Britain ſhall 


reſtor 
0 Havanna; and this fortreſs, as well as all the 
an ame condition they were in when conquered 
5 bis Britannic Majeſty's arms; provided that his 
Britannic V : 
in the ſaid iſland, reſtored to Spain by the preſent 
rreaty, or thoſe who ſhall have any commercial 
affairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their 
nds and their eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to re- 
cover their debts, and to bring away their effects as 
vell as their perſons, on board veſſels which they 


all be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſland reſtored 


1; above, and which ſhall ſerve for that uſe only, 
vithout being reſtrained on account of their reli- 
ion, or under any pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecution: and for this 
urpoſe the term of eighteen months is allowed to 
his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of 


the preſent treaty: but as the liberty granted to his | 


Britannie Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their 
perſons and their effects in veſſels of their nation, 
may be liable to abuſes, if precautions are not taken 
to prevent them; it has been expreſsly agreed be- 


| tycen his Britannic Majeſty and his Catholic Ma- 
Majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſſels, which | | 
|. which may have been conquered, in whatſoever part 


{hall have leave to go to the ſaid iſland reſtored to 
Spain, ſhall be limited, as well as the number of 
tons of each one; that they ſhall go in ballaſt ; ſhall 
ſet ſail at a fixed time; and ſhall make one voyage 


| only; all the effects belonging to the Engliſh being 


to be embarked at the ſame time: It has been fur- 


| ther agreed, that his Catholic majeſty ſhall cauſe the 


neceſſary paſſports to be given to the ſaid veſſels; 


| that, for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to 
place two Spaniſh clerks, or guards, in each of the 


laid veſſels, which ſhall be viſited in the landing 
places, and ports of the ſaid iſland reſtored to Spain, 


and that the merchandize, which ſhall be found 


therein, ſhall be confiſcated. _ | 

* Art, XX. In conſequence of the reſtitution 
ſupulated in the preceding article, his Catholic 
majeſty cedes and guaranties, in full right, to his 
Britannic Majeſty, Florida, with Port St. Auguſtin, 
and the bay of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain 


| poſſeſſes on the continent of North America, to the 


eaſt or to the ſouth eaſt of the river Miſſiſſippi, and, 
in general, every thing that depends on the ſaid 
countries and lands, with the ſovereignty, property, 


pelſeſſion, and all rights acquired by treaties, or 
otherwiſe, which the Catholic King, and the crown. | 
of Spain have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, | 
lands, places, and other inhabitants; ſo that the 


Catholic King cedes and makes over the whole to 
the ſaid King, and to the crown of Great Britain, 


and that in the moſt ample manner and form. His 


Britannic Majeſty agrees, on his fide, to grant to 
the inhabitants of the countries above ceded, the 


liberty of the Catholic religion: he will conſe. | 
{uently give the moſt expreſs and the moſt effec- | 


wal orders that his new Roman Catholic ſubjeas 
may profeſs the worſhip of their religion, according 
tothe rites of the Romiſh church, as far as the laws 
ot Great Britain permit: his Britannic Majeſty 
farther agrees, that the Spaniſh inhabitants, 'or 
thers who had been ſubjetts of the Catholic King 
in the ſaid countries, may retire, with all ſafety and 
rg wherever they think proper; and may ſell 
welr eſtates, provided it be to his Britannic Ma- 
elty $ lubjeas, and bring away their effects, as well 
their perſons, without being reſtrained in their 
Pat: | 


the neighbourhood of the iſland of 


| out requiring any compenſation. 


— 


| 


emigration, under any pretence whatſoever, except 
that of debts or of criminal proſecutions; the term 
limited for'this emigration being fixed to the ſpace 
of eighteen months, to be computed from the day of 


the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty. It is moreover ſtipulated, that his Catholic 


Majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effects 
that may belong to him to be brought away, whether 
it be artillery, or other things. | 


Art. XXI. The French and Spaniſh troops 


ſhall evacuate all the territories, lands, towns, 


places and caſtles, of his moſt Faithful majeſty in 
Europe, without any reſerve, which ſhall have been 
conquered by the armies of France and Spain, and 
ſhall reſtore them in the ſame condition they were 
in when conquered, with the fame artillery, and 
ammunition, which were found there: and with 
regard tothe Portugueſe colonies in America, Afri- 
ca,orinthe Eaſt Indies, if any change ſhall have hap- 
pened there, all things ſhall be reſtored on the ſame 
tooting they were in, and conformably to the pre- 
ceding treaties, which ſubſiſted between the courts of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, before the preſent war. 
«Art, XXII. All the papers, letters, docu- 


ments, and archives, which were iound in the coun- 
tries, territories, towns and places, 550 are reſtored, 


and thoſe belonging to the countries ceded, ſhall 
be reſpectively, and bona fide, delivered, or fur- 
niſhed at the ſame time, if poſſible, that poſſeſſion 


Is taken, or, atlateſt, four months after the exchange 
ol the ratifications of the preſent treaty, in whatever 
places the ſaid papers or documents may be found; 


“ Art. XXIII. All the countries and territories, 


of the world, by the arms of their Britannic and 
moſt Faithful Majeſties, as well as by thoſe of their 
moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties, which are 
not included in the preſent. treaty, either under 
the title of ceſſions, or under the title of reſtitu- 
tion, ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and with- 
Art. XXIV. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed. 
epoch for the reſtitutions, and the evacuations, to 
be made by each of the high contratting parties ; it 
is agreed, that the 777 5 and French troops ſhall 
complete, before the fifteenth of March next, all 


that ſhall remain to be executed of the XIIth and 


XIIIch articles of the preliminaries, ſigned the 
third day of November laſt, with regard to the 
evacuation to be made in the empire, or elſewhere. 
The ifland of Belleiſle ſhall be evacuated fix weeks 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, or fooner, if it can be done. Guadaloupe, 

Deſirade, Marie Galante, Martinico, and St. Lucia, 
three months after the exchange of the ratifications 
ofthepreſent treaty, or ſoanerif it can be done. Great 
Britain ſhall likewiſe at the end of three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done, enter into poſs 
ſeſſion of the port and river of the Mobile, and of 
all that is to form the limits of the territory of Great 
Britain, on the ſide of the river Miſſiſſippi, as they, 
are ſpecified in the VIIth article. The iſland. of 

Goree ſhall be evacuated by Great Britain, three 


months after the exchange of the ratilications of 


the preſent treaty ; and the iſland of Minorca, by 
France, at the ſame epoch, or ſooner, if it can be 
done; and according to the conditions of the 
VIch article, France ſhall likewiſe enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the iſlands of St. Peter and Miquelon, at 
the end of three; months after. the exchange gf 
the ratifications of the preſent treaty. The ad. 
tories in the Eaſt Indies ſhall be reſtored ſix months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the prey 
ſent treaty, or ſooper, if it can be done. The fort- 
reſs of the Havanna, with all that has been con- 
quered in the iſland of Cuba, ſhall be reſtored three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the 

. pre ſent 


— 
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preſent treaty, ot ſooner, if it can be done: and, at 
the ſame time, Great Britain ſhall enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country ceded by Spain, according to 
the X Xth article. All the places and countries of 
his moſt Faithful majeſty in Europe, ſhall be re- 
ſtored immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the preſent treaty ; and the Portugueſe 
colonies, which may have been conquered, ſhall be 
reſtored in the ſpace of three months in the Weſt 
Indies, and of ſix months in the Eaſt Indies, after the 


exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſboner, if it can be done. All the fortreſſes, the | 


reſtitution whereof is ſtipulated above, ſhall be re- 


Avred with the artillery and ammunition Which 


were found there at the time of the conqueſt, In 
conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be 
ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall carry 
them, immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
fleatians of the preſent treaty. | 

« Aft, XXV. His Britannic majeſty, as Elector 
of Brunſwie Lunenburg, as well for himſelf, as for 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the dominions and 
poſſeſſions of his ſaid majeſty in Germany, are in- 


eluded and guarantied by the preſent treaty of | 


„ Art, XXVI. Their Sacred Britannie, moſt 


Chriſtian, Catholic, and moſt Faithful majeſties, 
promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely and bona fide, all the 
articles contained and ſettled in the prefent treaty ; 
hd they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, 
ireMy nor indireétly, by their reſpeQive ſabjetts ; 
and the ſaid high contraQting parties, generally and 
reciprocally, guatanty to each other all the ſtipula- 
tions of the preſent treaty, 

Art. XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the 
reſent tteaty, expedited in good and due form, 
all be exchanged in this city of Paris between the 

high contraQing parties, in the ſpace of a month, of 

ſooner, if poſſible; to be computed from the day of 

the ſignature of the preſent treaty, 15 
„ In witneſs whereof. we the underwritten, their 

anbaſſadbrs extraordinary. and miniſters plenipo- 

tentiary, have ſigned with our hand, in their name, 
and in vittue of our full powers, the preſent defini- 

tive treaty, and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms 10 

be put thereto, 

& Done at Paris, the tenth of February, 1763. 


L. 8. BEDFORD, C. P. S. 
L. B. CHOISEUL, Doe vr PAS LIN. 
NU. 8. Et Marg, by GAIMALDI.“ 


Notwithſtanding this treaty was chiefly intended 
for the ſecurity of our northern colonies in America, 
it gave great offence. On the one hand it was 
| aſſerted, that as we had at a great expence of blood 
and treaſure, reduced the French nation to a ſtate 
of beggary, ſo we ought, in order to keep chem 
humble, to have retained all the conqueſts to bur- 
ſelves; for by ſo doing, their commerce being effec= 


tually ruined, they would not have been able for | 


many years to give us the leaſt diſturbance. On 
the other hand, it was urged, by ſuch as were 
friends to the peace, that the advantage to Britain 
Was very great, and that we had not only regained the 
iſland of Minorca, but that we had acquired the moſt 
extenhve tertitories in North America and the Weſt 
Indies, which, if cultivated in a proper manner, 
would turn out to the advantage of the mother- 
country, The parliament were no leſs divided in 
their opinions than the nation in general, 'The 
tfeaty, like the preliminaries, vecafioned very vio- 
"Tent debates in both houſes, but was at length 5 
proved of by a great majority. The ſpirit of the 


minority was not, however, exhauſted in this at- 


tempt. They fell 
eritical junAure, a 
the utmoſt force when the ſupplies came to be de- 


5 


| ſervice could poſſibly admit. Accordi ain abe 
plies were to be raiſed, firſt, by taking tuo a a6 


quer bills: thirdly, by borrowing tw 
| Þundred thouſand pounds on annuities, and! 


all wines of the growth of France, 


| lotteries, for the firſt time, eſtabliſhed in one year, 


| people in this ſcheme was entirely deceitful, as they 


the tax on cyder, they urged, that with regard tot 
| objett, it was both partial and oppreſſive; with re. 


open the miniftry in the moſt | 


puſhed their arguments with | 


at. 
— 


bated in the SR houſe; Several e! 

fayoured their deſign. The miniſtry (once 
what ſtate the minds of the people now le in 
termined to impoſe as few new taxe ere, de. 
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nds in exche. 
0 million eight 
by two lotteries, for three hundred a altly 
ſand pounds each. To pay the wierel how 
loans, which, in the whole, amounted to . th 
million, three hundred thouſand pounds 85 
ditional duty of eight pounds per ton was laid upa 


and four 


out of the ſinking fund; ſecondly, þ 
million eight hundred thouſand pou 


per ton upon all other wines. Thus far genen 
{cheme was Wholly unexceptionable; 3 e mute 
duty was added, which put the nation into , er. na 
ment, viz. four ſhillings per hogſhead upon e 80 or 
to be ow by the maker, colletted by the olle 8 wo ul 
and ſubjetted to all the laws of exciſe. Oppoſiic! y_ 
vehemently objeQed to this plan. They iſt a — 
tacked the new taxation, upon which almoſt Ma | "we 
whole fcheme of ſupply was founded. In dirett c ; ty q 
tradition to the advocates of the miniſtry, they dern Ins 
tained that the nation was far from being exhauſted ts 
that there were reſources for carrying on the war x . 
leaſt two years longer, and much more toward of t 
clearing off incumbrances on the peace: that a; bo i 
dividuals abounded in wealth, and as the public waz = 
loaded with ſo immenſe a debt, it was, in ſuch cir 97 
| cumſtantes, che dictates of the wiſeſt and moll. eh, ſom 
larged policy to add as much as poſſible, by bold 1 d 
and liberal grants, to the income of the nation; a; hs 
the fund of payment would then be enlarged, and fac 
economy would have ſomething to operate upon: ſum 
that, in any other method, the practice of frugality cha 
was mean and ſordid, and the effect would certain) hay 
prove trifling: that it might ſtarve many, uſeful part not 
of public ſervice, but muſt ever be found a frivo. col 


lous and fallacious reſource towards the diſcharge of 
the public debt, To the lottery loan they objetted 
the enormous profit which was allowed to the ſub. 
ſeribers, exceeding that of former occaſions, without 
any alterations in the ſtate of public cretit; tuo 


without any urgent neceſſity; and the incitenient 
which muſt thence ariſe to the pernicious ſpirit of 
gaming, which cannot be too much difcountenanced 
in every ſtate governed by wiſdom, and a ſober re- 
gard to the morals of the people. Asto the money 
that was to be taken from the ſinking fund, they 
obſerved, that ſcarce any neceſſity could, in our 
ſituation, be pleaded in favour of a perverſion of 
this fund from its original purpoſes to the current 
ſervices; that the appearance of tenderneſs for the 


were exonerated for a time, only to be burthened 
more heavily hereafter, and that their preſent eaſe 
muſt infallibly cauſe their future weakneſs, As to 


gard to the method of collecting it, dangerous and i 
unconltitutional ; that it lays the whole Purther of ir 
expences incurred in the general defence of the h 
kingdom, and in defence of the national commerce, a 


on a few particular counties, which in every othel 
article of the public charge contribute at leaſt the! 
full ſhare : they ſtated the diſproportion of this tas 
to the natural original value of the commodit)! 
that it was oppreſſive both to farmers and land- 
holders: to the latter in diminution of their rents 
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n 
operating more ſeverely than the land-tax : to tht P 
former, becauſe if they compounded, it would be 

effe& a heavy capitation, if they did not, it wou ; 
be a ſubjeftion to new, unknown, and perplexc 


laws ; they obſerved, that when new. orders of 5 
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tion and profeſſion diſtintt from traders, are 
de ofts of the exciſe laws, the precedent is 
fende dable not to commerce only, but to more im- 
los obje&ts; and had a fatal tendency, which 
""rrembled/to-think on: they alſo lamented, that 
< « were come to that melancholy paſs, that, be- 
008 hat might be dreaded for the future, the 
_ of all orders of people, peers, gentlemen, 
recholders and farmers, were rendered liable to be 
"tered and examined at pleaſure. 
; In anſwer to this, the friends of adminiſtration 


income by any further taxes, than the moſt extreme 
necellity demanded, was a wild project; that every 
tax proved a diſcoura gement to trade, becauſe, in its 
conſequences, it enhanced, more or leſs, in foreign 
markets, the price of our manufattures, which muſt 
aoays in time of peace, depend for their vent prin- 
cipally on their cheapneſs; and that this muſt be the 
-aſe let the peace be made upon what terms they 
vould: that every tax alſo, in order to be effettual, 


found for the public. They inſiſted that nothing 
could be leſs founded on reaſon than the charge, 
« That this tax was unequal, and lay heavy upon 
ſome particular counties,” it being well known that 
it did not even bring them on a par with the charge 
on thoſe counties where the people drink beer, In 
ſuch counties all private, as well as public con- 
ſumption, 1s charged in the malt-tax, which the 


| charge on eyder is by no means equal to, beſides its 


having exemptions in favour of the poor, which are 


counties.ought to be rather thankful for their Jong 
immunity, than complain that they are at laſt ob- 
liged to contribute rather leſs than their proportion 
towards the ſupport of the national burthens. 

The queſtion being put, it was carried in the affir. 
mative by a very conſiderable majority. In the upper 


a [mart debate the miniſtry carried their point, and 
the royal aſſent was now given to it, 

Peace was proclaimed in London at all the uſual 
places, and with the accuſtomed ſolemnities on 


having given the royal affent to ſeveral bills, he 
prorogued the parliament with a fpeech from the 
throve, in which he expreſfed his thanks for the 


deal and diſpatch they had manifeſted in their pro- 


ccedings: he told them, that having ordered the 
preliminary articles to be laid before them, he had 


 Teceived the higheſt ſatisfaction at their grateful ex- 


preſſions of entire approbation: he acquainted them 
with his firm reſolution to form his government on 
i plan of ſtrict ceconomy : aſſured the commons, 
that they might depend on the utmoſt frugality be- 


id granted; and when the account of the money 
ailing from the ſale of ſuch prizes, as were veſted 
in the crown, ſhould be cloſed, it was his intention 
„ direft, that the produce ſhould be applied to the 
Public ſervice; and concluded with declaring, that 

i ſuture attention ſhould be direRted to the exten- 


dan of the commerce of his ſubjetts, the improve- 


ment of the advantages they had obtained, and the 
public revenue's increaſe, | 


While the parliament was thus engaged, the 
"ton was filled wich the greateſ} diſcontent; 


| 10 number of virulent pamphlets were circu- 


ted thro ara : 
No. en the kingdom, in which no cha 


obſerved; That to aim at increaſing the national 


naturally implied ſome reſtraint upon liberty: that | 
nothing demonſtrated more fully the ſolidity of | 
| theſe principles, than the oppoſition then made to | 
| the duty of cyder and perry, a moſt moderate and | 
equitable impoſition ; and that of all men it ill be- | 
came thoſe who ſpoke fo ſtrongly of continuing and | 
enlarging the charge of the nation, to objett to one | 
of the leaſt diſtreſſing reſources which could be | 


not indulged in the malt-tax; ſo that the cyder 


March the twenty-ſecond; and on the nineteenth. 
| Of April the king went to the houſe of peers, and 


ing obſerved in the diſpoſition of the ſupplies they 


— 


_ rater was fp 


houſe alſo the bill was ſtrongly oppoſed ; but after || 


nme Se Ge > 


| of his commitment, in a very 


was Ipared; and neither party was free from 

that particular ſpecies of intemperance of which 
they accuſed each other. 
contention, to the aſtoniſhment of all, the earl of 
Bute, the 5 perſon againſt whom the re- 
ſentment of the populace was diredted, reſigned his 
poſt of firſt lord of the treaſury: yet that nobleman 


| was ſuppoſed ſtill to guide the helm of government, 


and the moſt invidious reflections were thrown out, 
accompanied with the, moſt groſs inſults from riot- 


ous mobs. Theſe popular tumults were kept up 


by many periodical publications, particularly by. 
one called the North- Briton, in which not only the 
carl of Bute was loaded with abuſe, but the whole 
nation of the Scots, on his account, were treated 
with a ſeverity, which the impartiality of our hiſtory 
obliges to acknowledge, as both unjuſt and inhu- 
man. While things were in-this ſituation, a rule 
for an information was granted by the court of 
King's-Bench againſt the author, printers, and pub- 


lifhers of a periodicalpaper called the North- Briton, 


Number forty-five; which contained a fevere com- 
mentary on the king's ſpeech at the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion of parliament on the nineteenth of April. 
"big Wilkes, Efq. member ot parliament for Aylef- 

ury in Buckinghamſhire, was the gentleman 
pitched on as the ſuppoſed author of this per- 
formance, A warrant was therefore iſſued by the 
ſecretary of ſtate for taking Mr. Wilkes, together 


with the printer and publiſher, into cuſtody; Ac- 
| cordingly, on the evening of the twenty-ninth of 
April, the meſſengers went to Mr. Wilkes's houſe 
| for that purpoſe. On their entrance he excepted to 
| the generality of the warrant, as his name was not 
; mentioned in it, and threatened the firſt who ſhould 
offer violence to his perſon in his own houſe, at that 
unſeaſonable hour of the night, upon any pretended 
verbal order which they might, or might not, have 


received for that purpoſe. Upon this the meſſen- 
gers thought proper to retire, and defer the execu- 
tion of the warrant till next morning, when they 


| took him into cuſtody, and carried him before the 
- ſecretaries of ſtate for examination. 
\ after this event a motion was made in the court of 


Immediately. 


Common-Pleas, then fitting in Weſtminſter-hall, 
for a Habeas Corpus, which was granted, though 
by reafon of the Prothonotary's office not being 
open, it could not be ſued out till four o'clock in 
the afternoon, In the mean time feveral genttemen 


upon pretence of an order from the ſecretaries of 
| ſtate, which order, notwithſtanding many ſolicita- 
tions to that purpoſe, was never produced; and 
though it was well known that the court of Com- 
mon-Pleas had granted an Habeas Corpus, and 
Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq. was affured of the fakt, 
Mr. Wilkes was committed to the Tower, where 
many of his friends were-alſo denied admittance to 
him. May the third, he was brought to the bar of 


| the court of Common-Pleas, where he addreſſed 


himſelf to the judges on the Meter and hardſhips 
old and animated 
| fpeech. The caſe was then Jearnedly argued' by 


eminent lawyers on both fides j but the court, aſter 


making a polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the de- 
lay, (requiring farther time to conſider of the affair) 
he was remanded to the Tower till the ſixth of May, 


free acceſs to him. In the mean time orders were 
given that Mr. Wilkes ſhould no longer continue 
colonel of the militia for the county of Bueking- 
ham. At the time appointed, Mr. Wilkes was again 
brought to Weſtminſter-hall, when, after another 


= 


| procecded 10 give his opinion on the three follow- 


ing points, via. The legality. of Mr. Wilkes's com- 


| mitment; the neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe 


particular 


In the midſt of this 


applied for admittance to him; which was refuſed, 


with orders that his friends and lawyers ſhould have 


ſpirited addreſs to the court, and many learned 
arguments on both ſides, the lord chief juſtice Pratt 
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particular, paſſages in number forty-five of the 
North Briton, which had been deemed a libel; and 
his privilege as a member of parliament. Theſe 
points were diſcuſſed by his lordfhip in a manner, 
which will redound to his honour to the lateſt 
poſterity : and his opinion having deſervedly met 
with the approbation of the whole court, Mr.“ 
Wilkes was lifcharged. Before, however, he had 


quitted the court, a gentleman of eminence in the 


law ſtood up, and informed the lord chief juſtice, 
that he had juſt received a note from the attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, to deſire his lordſhip would 
detain Mr, Wilkes till their arrival, as they had 
ſomething to offer againſt his plea of privilege. 
This requeſt, however, was not complied with; and 
Mr, Wilkes with the following ſpeech took his leave 
of the court. 
« My lords, | 


« Great as my joy muſt naturally be at the deci- 
fon which this court, with a true ſpirit of liberty, 
has been pleaſed to make concerning the unwar- 


rantable ſeizure of my perſon, and all the other 


_ conſequential grievances, allow me to aſſure you 
that I feel it far Jeſs ſenſibly on my own account, 


than I do for the public. The ſufferings of an in- 
dividual are a trifling en, when compared with 
the whole; and I ſhould bluſh to feel for myſelf in 


compariſon with conſiderations of a nature fo tran- 


ſcendently ſuperior. I | 
.« vill not trouble you with my poor thanks. 
Thanks are due to you from the whole Engliſh na- 

tion, and from all the ſubjetts of the Engliſh crown. 
They will be paid yam together with every teſti-. 

mony of zeal and a 

who has ſo ably and conſtitutionally pleaded m 


cauſe, and in mine, with pleaſure I ſay it, the cauſe | 
of liberty. Every teſtimony of my gratitude is juſtly: | 


due to you, and I take my leave of this court with 
a veneration and reſpe(t, which no time. can ob- 
literate, nor the moſt grateful heart ſufficiently ex- 
preſs,” | 


As ſoon as Mr, Wilkes was releaſed fromthe Tower; | 


he cauſed a printing-preſs to be ſet up, under his 
own direktion, at his houſe in Great George“ ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, where he advertiſed the proceedings 


of the adminiſtration, with all the original papers; | 


and the North- Briton was re-publiſhed. In the mean 
time an information was filed againſt him in the 
court of King's-Bench, at his aj Nt oh ſuit, as be- 
ing author of the North-Briton, number forty-five; 
and on the meeting of the parliament a meſſage was 
lent to the houſe of commons with the information 
his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes Eſq. a 
member of that houſe, was the author of a moſt 
ſeditious and dangerous libel. The examinations 


and proofs of the ſaid libel, together with the mea- 
ſures that had been taken thereon, were alſo laid 


before the houſe ; in conſequence of which the 


North-Briton, number. forty-five, was adjudged a 
falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, and was or- 


dered to be burnt by the hands of the common 


hangman. On the third of December, the day ap- 
pointed for this ſentence to be put in execution, a a 


great, mob aſſembled at the Royal Exchange, who 


inſulted the ſheriffs in a'very groſs manner, and one | 


of them received a ſlight wound in the fray, which 
obliged him to quit the place. The North-Briton, 
however, was partly conſumed, by means of a 
lighted link, but ſome ſcraps of it were carried off 
in triumph by the mob, who, in the evening, diſ- 
played them at Temple-Bar, where a bonfire was 
made, .and the greatelt rejoicings exhibited on the 
occahon. Mr. Wilkes now commenced an aQtion 


againſt Robert Wood, Eſq. under ſecretary of ſtate, | 


for ſeizing his papers. The,cauſe was tried on the 
ſixth of December before lord chief juſtice Pratt, 
and a ſpecial jury; when, aſter a bearing of near 
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| who thinking himſelf groſsly inſulted in the N 


| dowager, princes William and Henry, and the rel 


— — 


wrt _— many arguments on both 
moſt maſterly, pathetic, and eloquent ch. 
by his lordſh; hs Jury gave a eerie 0 che en 
tiff with one thouſand pounds damages 

of ſuit. Previous to th | 
hibited againſt Mr. Wilkes, in the h 
for affixing the name of a member of 
a book entitled, © An Eſſay on Woman: 
blaſphemous book was publicly produced 
utter confuſion and eternal diſgrace of eyes, 


his anſwer, being at that time indiſpoſed, in 


rity, and publiſhing the North-Briton, it being aw 


— 
fides, and q 


the plain. 
ges, and full co, 
is, a complaint had heen ex 
oule of lorg, 
that houſe tg 
Which 
to the 
very perſon 
d not prefer 
conſe. 
el with 
the treaſury, 


Briton, and, by what had paſſed, preſuming 11” 


Wilkes was the author of that abuſe, he ſen 


concerned in it: but Mr. Wilkes coul 


quence of a wound he had received in a dy 
Samuel Martin, Eſq. late ſecretary of 


| a challenge, which being readily accepted NE ow 
Wilkes, he unfortunately received a dan Faw on 
wound in the belly; of which he ſent 58 55 clol 
notice to the houſe of commons, who therenp 0 

| gave him time for his appearance, and afterwards pen 
on the report of his phy ſician and ſurgeon enlarged nit) 
it: but at length, beginning to ſuſpe& ſome col Ont 
ſion between him and them, on the ſixteenth of "ag of 

| cember, they ordered Dr. Heberden and Mr. Hay. mit 
| kins to attend him, in order to obſerve the pro telt 5 
of his cure, and make a report of the ſame 5 he o 
houſe. This being made known to Mr. Wilkes h ill 

| his phyſician, he ſent cards to the two genllemen the 
appointed to attend him, expreſſing his juſt ſenle fin 
of the kind care of the houſe for his ſpeedy rec. ab 
yery, but at the ſame time intimated his perfett reli. I 
ance on the gentleman to whom he had committed to 
his caſe, and aſſured them, that though he did not Wi 
wiſh to ſee them at preſent, he was impatient for an di 
opportunity of ſhewing the juſt regard he would ever 10 
pay to diſtinguiſhed merit. It is uncertain whether in 
the attention of the houſe had any happy effett on ſh 
Mr. Wilkes's health, but he recovercd fo faſt, that of 
on the twenty-fourth of December he ſet out for b. 
France on a vfſit to his daughter, who was at this 
time very ill at Paris, and where for the preſent ve 
ſhall leave him, that the tranſactions of the enſuing Ir 
year may be conſidered. | al 
On the fourteenth of January the | % 
hereditary prince of Brunſwic Lunen- Pt 19% * 
burgh (having failed from Helvoet-ſtuys, on board L 
his majeſty's yacht the Princeſs Augulta, on the la 
tenth), landed at Harwich in the morning, and ar- o 
rived at night at Somerſet-houſe. On the evening 15 
of the ſixteenth, the ceremony of the marriage of + 
her royal highneſs the princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt fiſter I 
to his majeſty, with his moſt ſerene highneſs the U 
hereditary. prince, of Brunſwic Lunenburgh, va i 
performed in the great council- chamber, by bis a 
grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in preſence ol 

a great number of peers, pecreſſes, and foreign mi- g 
niſters. After the ſolemnization of the nuptials, 1 
their ſerene, and royal highneſſes, repaired to Lei- | 
ceſter-houſe, where was prepared an elegant enter- 5 
tainment; at which their majeſties, the princels h 


of the royal family were preſent. 

At this time the hereditary prince, whoſe military 
atchievements had gained him renown, acquired the 
affection of the Engliſh nation, by a peculiar afſa- 
bility and generoſity, |. During his ſhort ſtay, the 
marquis of Granby generally attending, he viſited 
the Royal Society, the Britiſh Muſeum, St. Pauls 
cathedral, the Tower, Weſtminſter-abbey, and othe! 
remarkable places; alſo the duke of Cumberlan 
Mr. Pitt, the duke of Newcaſtle, and many other 
of the nobility and gentry. | 

On the twentieth of January, the commons ex- 
pelled Mr, Wilkes, for a contempt of their autho- 
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1 aged _ infamous libel, and iſſued out a writ of 


declion for Ayleſbury in his room; and in the 


onth of February his trial came on in the court of 


King's Be nch, before lord chief juſtice Mansfield, 


inting and publiſhing the North Briton, | 
for 3 at his own houſe: of which pub- 


number 
lication 
of printing and 


he was found guilty; as he was afterwards 
publiſhing the“ Eſſay on Woman.” 


A letter received from Mr. Wilkes was then pub. 


iſhed, together with a certificate, ſigned by one of 
he French king's phyſicians, and a ſurgeon of 


eminence, 


of France, wherein it appeared that he was ſo bad 
with his wound as not to have been able, during 
the month of January, to return to England. April 
the eighteenth, his majeſty went to the houſe of 
ers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 


cloſed the ſeſſion. : 

During the month of Auguſt a circumſtance hap- 
ned that gave manifeſt proof of the wonted huma- 

05 colonel Stumpel, an officious German ſoldier 


of fortune, pretending authority from the Britiſh 
miniſtry, engaged about fix hundred proteſtant 


Wurtzburgers and Palatines to emigrate from their 


finding himſelf unable to fulfil his engagements, 
abandoned them, and they arrived at the port of 


for want. Thoſe who were able to pay their paſſage 
diately afterwards retired to the fields adjoining 
to Whitechapel, where they continued, ſome days 
in the moſt wretched ſtate, not having the leaſt 


ſhelter to preſerve them from the inclemency 
of the weather; while thoſe who remained on 


from the different German churches and chapels 
cient to relieve ſo. great a number. 
Lutheran church in Ayliffe.ſtreet, Goodman's fields, 
of the laſt day of Auguſt ; and in ſo true and affect- 
Before eleven o'clock on 
the lame day one hundred tents were ſent them from 


the Tower, by order of his majeſty; the paſ- 


frayed, and three hundred pounds were ſent for 


vail, for the latter of whom proper apartments were 
hired, Thus delivered from the direful diſtreſs in 
Which. they had been placed, Mr. Wachſel, who 


| Vith ſeveral other benefactors, had formed them. 


lclves into a committee for the management of the 
ſubſeriptions, waited on the king, to know his 
pleaſure reſpecting their future diſpoſal, His ma- 
eſty communicating his intention of eſtabliſhin 


| them in South Carolina, ordered one hundre 


and fifty ſtand of arms to be delivered to them 
ſor their defence, and contracts to be immediately 


made Nr, proper veſſels to convey them to that 
h 


colony, 
Mbarkation, 
vent on board ſinging hymns .of thankſgiving in 
praiſe of their bene whoſe beneficence Gag 
en lo extenſive, that the committee were not only 


en every thing was prepared for their 


which was atteſted by two notaries, and 
"rhe earl of Hertford, our ambaſſador at the court | 


and beneficence of the inhabitants of London. 


London in the moſt imminent danger of periſhing | 


their immediate ſupport. . Subſcriptions were open- 
ed, and prodigious, ſums of money gathered for | 
their relief, Phyſicians, ſurgeons, and midwives 
offered their ſervice for the fick, and thoſe in tra- 
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their camp was broke up, and they | 


» 


hills, delivered a ſpeech from the throne, Which 


| own country, by a promiſe of ſettling them in the 
iſlands of St. John and le Croix in America. After 
they had been ſhipped for England, the contractor, | 


enabled to furniſh them with every neceſſary while 
on board, but even after their landing in America 
to make ſome proviſion for them. | SE 

Thus far having recorded the principal. domeſtic 
occurrences of this year, we ſhall now take a view of 
ſome material tranſactions that happened on the 
continent. At the commencement of the year; the 
Eaſt India Company received advice, that the diſ- 


putes between their ſervants and the reigning nabob, - 


Coſſim Aly Kawn, had been productive of ſuch 
animoſities and jealouſies on the part of the latter, 
that it was judged highly neceſſary. to uſe every 
means to allay them: and for this purpoſe Meſſrs. 
Amyatt and Hay, two gentlemen of the council, 
were deputed to wait upon the nabob with inſtruc- 
tions to endeavour to adjuſt the differences in an 
amicable manner. Accordingly, being arrived at 
Mongheer, the place of his reſidence, they held 
many. conferences with him, in which he always 
ſhewed a great averſion to an accommodation upon 


the terms offered him; and, about this time, a ſup- 


ply of five hundred arms going to Patna, was ſtopt 
by his officers. Other acts of hoſtility were likewiſe 
committed, by which affairs were brought to ſuch 
an extremity, that a war with Coſſim Aly was un- 
avoidable. Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay were recalled, 

and the former of thoſe gentlemen having received 
the uſual paſſports ſet out for Calcutta, accompanied 
by Meſſrs. Amphlett, Wollaſton, and Hutchinſon; 
the lieutenants Jones, Gordon, and Cooper, and Dr. 
Crooke; Meſſrs. Hay and Guiſton being left. with 
the nabob as hoſtages. While the boats were 
paſſing the city of Moorſhedabad, they were at- 


| tacked by a number of troops, aſſembled on both 
were permitted to come on ſhore, and they imme. | 


tides the river for that purpoſe, and ſome of the 
gentlemen in the boats being ſlain, Mr. Amyatt 
immediately landed with a few ſeapoys, whom, he 


|| forbad to fire. He then endeavoured to make the 
1] enemy. underſtand that he was furniſhed with the 
|] habob's paſſports, and had no deſign of committing 
board the ſhip were nearly in as deſtitute a ſitua- | 
tion, The only relief theſe poor deluded people 
received for ſome days was what could be gathered. | J, U 
| |] ſmall party, were killed. Upon this Mr. Ellis, and 
about London; but this was far from being ſuffi- 
At length, | 
however, Mr. Wachſcl, miniſter of the German || te cit | 
executed with the utmoſt ſucceſs, on the twenty-fifth 
laid their caſe before the public in the news- papers of June, and captain Corſtairs, with his party, were 
| in poſſeſſion of the city for four hours, the Mooriſh 
ing a manner was it related, that it immediately | 
attracted the attention not only of the great, but 
| allo of royalty itſelf. 


hoſtilities; but the Mooriſh horſe advancing, ſome 
of the ſeapoys inadvertently fired, and, in the con- 
fuſion which enſued, Mr. Amyatt, with moſt of his 


the other gentlemen in. council at Patna, agreed, 
with the approbation of captain Corſtairs, to attack 
the city of Moorſhedabad. This reſolution was 


governor and his people having. fled as far as Futwa, 
Here, however, he came to a reſolution of return- 


ing and making an effort to, regain the city, in 
which he ſucceeded: but too. well, for moſt of the 
|| ſeapoys and Europeans being, engaged in plundering 
| ſage of. thoſe, who were detained in the ſhip was de- 


the place, they were not prepared to receive him, 
and conſequently eallly iſpoſſeſſed of it. Here- 
upon they retired into the factory, but the men were 
ſo diſpirited, and the ſeapoys deſerted in ſuch num- 


bers, that it was found impoſſible to make any ſtand 
there; upon which a reſolution was taken to pro- 
1 ceed to Sujah Dovwlah's country. 
| they. croſſed the river on the twenty-ſixth in the 


Accordingly, 


evening, and met with no obſtruction till they 
paſſed Churpa ; when on the thirtieth, they were at- 
tacked by the Phouſdar, with about two thouſand 
men, whom they caſily routed; but he being joined 
that evening by near five hundred ſeapoys from 


| Bugepore, who brought ſix field pieces with them, 


he again attacked the Europeans, who, quittin 

their ranks at the firſt onſet, were entirely defeated. 
Fifty of them were killed, among whom was captain 
Corſtairs. Mr, Ellis and the reſt were all made 
priſoners. From theſe and other acts of hoſtility 
committed by Coſſim Aly, in ſeveral of the Com- 


| pany's ſettlements, it was determined to declare war 
1] againſt him, and to reſtore Meer Jafher, the former 
1] nabob (who had been depoſed) to the ſubahſhip 


obliging 
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obliging him firft to enter into a treary, which was | 


folemnly ſigned and ſcaled at Fort William, on the 
Jaffler ſer out to join the army under Major Adams, 


then on its march towards Moorſhedabad, On the 


nineteenth of July the firſt action happened oppoſite 
to Cutwa on the Coſſimbuzar fide of the river. The 


oſted in order to oppoſe his paſſage to the city. 
FFheſe he "attacked, and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, 
routed them, 
under captain Long, 


rſued his march to Moorſhedabad, which place 
he entered on the tweitty-fourth, at night, with very 
little oppoſition; and here the army halred for ſome 
days, during which Meer Jaffier was proclaimed in 
proper form. On the twenty-eighth of July the 


of Auguſt t hea near a place called Sooty, at 
the head of the Cofſimbuzar river. At this place, 


Adams immediately attacked them, and for four 
hours they made a reſolute defence, but then, being 
thrown into confuſion, they were eaſily defeated. 
In this engagement the loſs of the Engliſh confifted 
of fix officers, and forty Europeans ; together with 


two hundred and ninety-two ſeapoys and black 


cavalry, killed and wounded. Twenty-three pieces 
of cannon, and about one hundred and fifty boats, 
laden with military and other ſtores, were taken. 
Major Adams, immediately after this battle, ad- 
vanced with the army near to Rajamant; about 


the river. This the major was reſolved te attack, 
and every thing being ready for the aſſault by the 
fifth of September, it was carried on with ſuch 
vigour, that in a fhort time the enemy were ob- 


querors, 


ſecured to the Engliſh; and the letters whic 


1 7 Ar theſe accounts expreſſed their hopes, that | 
t 


p ate of the war would be entirely decided by this 
action. EY | | 
| Advices were about this time received from North 
America, by which it appeared that the militar 
operations in that quarter had been carried on wit 
reat vigour ; but that Sir William Johnſon had at 
alt brought the Seneca nation to conceſſions highly 
advantageous to the ſubjects of Great Britain, and 
that they had entered into a treaty of peace, friend- 
ſhip, and alliance, with the Engliſh, which was 
reciprocally ſigned 
that purpoſe. 


rien. 
meet Sir William at the congreſs of Niagara, but 


now, intimidated by the march of ſuch a number of 


troops towards their country, th 
{treer at Prefque Iſle, and in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner, ſued for peace, which was granted them on 
conditions as follow, : | | 

. * That all priſoners in their hands ſhould be de- 
livered to colonel Bradftreet at Sanduſky in twenty. 
five days. 

4. ue That they 


ſhall renounce all chaim to the poſts 
and forts the En 


gliſh now have in their country, 


and that the latter ſhall be left ar liberty ro erect as 
many as oe ſhall judge proper ro fecure theit 
trade; and tha 


t the Indians ſha 
| 4 


4 


on which they may raiſe proviſions, 
tenth of July, 1763, and a' few days after Meer | | 
man, he ſhall he delivered u 
| fried by the Engliſh laws, only to have half the: 
| of Indians: and if any one of the nations ” 
ie || war, the reſt ſhall join to bring them to reaſon, 
preceding night major Adams had crofſed with the | 
army, and in the morning came up with a large | 
body of the enemy's troops, who were ſtrongly 


At the fame time a detached party, | 
ſſeſſed themſelves of the fort | 
of Cutwa, on the other fide of the river, together | 
with all the enemy's artillery. Major Adams now | 


the reſt; but as their 
| they engaged to ſend the whole on the firſt of No. 


ut 


— 


cede to them for 


, 7 4 — ' : | 
ever, as much land as a cannon ſhot. can {ly ove 
over, 


3.“ Thar if any Indian hereafter kill an Engliſh. 
p by his nation, and 


4. * Thar ſix of the deputies ſhall remain with 
colonel Bradſtreet as hoſtages, and the other four 
with an Engliſh officer, and one Indian in the 


| Engliſh intereſt ſhould proceed immediately to ac. 


quaint the dependent nations with theſe terms of 
eacc, and forward the collecting of the Priſoners to 
ready at the day appointed.” 
Thele being the only terms which colonel Brad. 
ſtreet would grant, they were accordingly agreed to 


| and ſolemnly ratified by the Delawares and Shay. 
| neſe : but it was not long before theſe lavages again 
revolted, and renewed their outrages with aggravated 
inſolence. 


general Gage, commander in chief of his majeſty's 
army was again put in motion, and on the fecond | 


In conſequence of this perfidy, major- 


torces in thofe parts, determined to penetrate into 


the heart of their country. Accordingly, the re- 
1 hoe provincial troops under colonel Bouquer, 
a numerous army of the enemy's beſt troops, with | 

artillery, occupied a very advantageous poft. Major | 


aving been joined by a large body of volunteers 


from Virginia, Maryland, and Penlylvania, in the 


beginning of October marched from Fort Pitt, and 
about the fifteenth arrived at Tufcarowas, The 


ſtghr of the troops in their country threw the 


| ſavages into the utmoſt conſternation, they hay. 
| ing depended on their woods for protection, and 


had frequently boaſted that their fituation ſecured 
them from the attacks of our army. Not rn 
e 


to come to an engagement they had again recour 
| to negoctation, and received for anſwer, that they 
| , have peace, but every prifoner in their pol- 
ſeſſion muſt firſt be delivered up, upon which they 
three or four miles from which place the enemy had 


thrown up a ſtrong entrenchmemt from the hills to 


brought up about twenty, and promiſed to deliver 
omiſes were not regarded, 


vember, to a fort about two hundred and fifty miles 


from Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, 
and near to the moſt confiderable ſettlement of the 


liged to abandon the entrenchment to the con. || Shawaneſe, 


| | not to lofe ſight of them, moved his camp to that 
By this victory the province of Bengal was ie | 


Colonel Bouquet being determined 


place, and ſoon obliged the Delawares, togethet 
with ſome broken tribes, to bring in all their pri- 


foners, even to children bought of white women. 
| They were then told that they muſt appoint depu- 


ties to go to Sir William Johnſon, in otder to re- 
ceive ſach terms as he might think proper to impoſe 
upon them, which the nations muſt agree to ratlly; 


| and they were obliged to leave a number of their 
[| chiefs in the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſecurity for 
| the performance of this agreement. 
tions reaffly agreed to the above terms, except the 
| Shawaneſe, who did not approve of the conditions, 


and were particularly averſe to the giving of bol. 
in congreſs held at Niagara for | 


All the na- 


tages: but finding their obſtinacy would only bring 


e 4 8 II on their deſtruction, they at laſt conſented, gave uf 
Colonels Bradſtreet and Bouquet were now equal- || forty principal chiefs as hoſtages, and appointed 
ly ſucceſsſul as Sir William Johnſon in North Ame. |] 


The Delawares and Shawaneſe had refuſed to | 


their deputies to go to Sir William Johnſon, in thc 


| ſame manner as the reſt. The number of priſonets 
| delivered up by theſe ſavages exceeded three hun 
I dred, and it was expected that the Engliſh parties 
met colonel Brad. 


would bring in from their different towns, about one 
ee è 11m | 15 Oe — 
In the mean time various accounts were receive 

from the Bay of Honduras, complaining that cut 
logwood cutters there had not only been diſtu 

in their buſineſs, bur fuddenly ordered to remove 
from their ufual places of ſettlement, on pretenc“ 
of their having morning to prove that they _ 
fubjedts of his Britannic Majeſty ; and granting! 1 
were, that they bad roved too freely about * 
country, gathering the fruits of ir as if it belon 
to them. In conſequenee of theſe proceruingh | 
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no hat his'catholic majeſty diſapproved of the 


ceedings of the ſaid governor, with reſpett to 
be ſubjetts of the king of Great Britain in the Bay 


ty the greateſt proofs of his friendſhip, and 
F qreſerving peace with the Britiſh; that he had 
oe manded the ſaid governor to re-eſtabliſh the ſaid 
Britiſh logwood cutters in the ſeveral places from 
vhich they had been obliged to retire, and to ac- 
«aint them, that they might return to their occu- 


his maje 


tion of cutting logwood, without the dread of any 


moleſtation. 


Being now near entering upon an hiſtorical period, 


over which poſterity, in all probability, will ſhed 
many tears, it may not be amiſs to mention here, 
though a little out of the due order of time, a me- 
Iancholy event, which greatly affected the whole 


nation. | 1 
ing year, had recommended a new miniſtry, He 


neatly aſſiſted them with his advice, influence, 
and authority, and there is every reaſon to believe, 
that his patriotiſm would have greatly added to their 
ſirength ; but in the evening of the thirty-firſt of 
Oftober, when his royal highneſs, after coming that 
day from Windſor, was preparing to aſſiſt at one of 
the councils frequently held at his own houſe, to 

ut matters in a way of being more ſpeedily diſ- 
patched by the privy-council, at eight o'clock, juſt 
x the duke of Newcaſtle and the lord chancellor 
came to council, he was ſuddenly feized with a fit 


of ſhivering; and ſay ing, © It is all over,” funk 


ſenſeleſs into the arms of the earl of Albemarle, 
and expired. The nation were extremely concerned 
at their loſs, and teſtified their unfeigned forrow by 
a moſt remarkable general mourning. 


In the courſe of our hiſtory we have been parti- 


cular in characterizing perſons, whoſe virtues have 


rendered them reſpectable, or vices odious in the | 


public eye; it would not only be ingratitude to our 
patron, but injuſtice to mankind, to paſs over in 


Juras; that he expreſſed his deſire of giving 


The duke of Cumberland, in the follow- 


F MARY oc it 6 


th 


8 


* Ea 
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filence the many qualities of an illuſtrious prince, 


| which at once rendered him the delight and orna- 


ment of human nature, A review of his life will 
afford a moſt ſhining example of patriotiſm, valour, 


Juſtice, friendſhip, ſincerity, and humanity., In- 
ſt of his country, he 


flexibly attached to the intere 


braved every danger, nor indulged a thought of life 
when called on his ſovereign's duty. Patriotic from 


principle, he gave ſanction to wiſe and conltitutional 


meaſures; nor feared to diſcountenance the ſchemes 
of oppreſſion, ambition, and avarice. Conſcien.. 


tiouſly juſt, he rewarded merit irreſpeQtive of rank, 


nor ſuffered the dignified minion to eſcape his re- 
ſentment. Refined in his friendſhip, he ſweetened 


| life by a judicious ſelection of worthy. men to par- 


take at his hoſpitable board, and amuſe his leiſure 
hours with an unreſerved affability of converſe, In- 
violably ſincere, he never promiſed without delibe. 
ration, or the moſt punctual performance of his en- 


| gagements. | Above all, ſympathetically humane, 
and extenſively generous, his heart never failed to 


feel, nor his hand to relieve, the diſtreſſes of his 


| fellow creatures of every age, ſex, and condition. 
| Nay, he ſought opportunities for doing good, and 


ſtudied plans for the employment of the poor. With 
theſe virtues to preponderate, his foibles may be 


eaſily configned to oblivion, eſpecially, When it is 


remembered, that to err is the lot of humanity. If 


ſome, from prejudice, may deem our deſcription 


exaggerated, we preſume others from juſtice. will 


allow it but adequate, nor refrain a tributary tear 


at the loſs of ſo eminent a complex of royalty, of 
birth and dignity of ſoul, which alone conſtitute hu- 
man excellence. This charatter of the duke is con- 


| tained in the following eulogium beſtowed on him 


by. the: Louſe aof lords 8 
The many eminent, public, and private vir. 
tues, the extent of capacity, and the magnanimity 
of mind; the affection for his majeſty's perſon, 
and the eminent ſervices performed for his country, 
which diſtinguiſhed this great and excellent prince, 
have made an impreſſion never to be eraſed from 
the minds of a grateful people.“ an 
On the ninth of December the corpſe of his 
royal highneſs was privately interred in king Henry 
VIIch's chapel at Weſtminſter. . + + 
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A, b. 765. . tenth. of January his ma- 


eſty vent to the houſe of 
peers, and opened the ſeſſion of parliament, with a 


lpeech, wherein he informed them, © That the | 


marriage of his fiſter, the princeſs Carolina Matilda, 


| With the king of Denmark, would be folemnized | 
| W{00n as their reſpective ages might permit; that 


* courts: of France and Spain had given freſh 

4 arances of their pacific diſpoſitions; that he relied 

noed dem and Gemneſs. in promoting obe- 
G pF O. | 


| 


| dience to the laws, and reſpe to the Iegillatlye 


authority of this kingdom ; and his majeſty. truſted 
that they would proceed with temper, unanimity, 


and diſpatch.” To this ſpeech both houſes pre- 
ſented the moſt affettionate addreſſes; and on the 


ſeventh of February, the houſe of commons agreed 


to no leſs than fiſty-five reſolutions, formed by the 


committee of ſupplies, for impoſing, much the ſame. 

ſtamp-duties upon the Americans, as are payable 

bere in England; and the faid reſolutions being 
| g F di $7 n 25 


formed 
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formed into a bill, received the royal aſſent on the 
twenty-ſecond of March, On the twenty-fourth of 
April the king, who had been indiſpoſed, again re- 


* to the houſe of peers, and having ſigned ſuch 


ills as were ready, made a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which his mojeſty earneſtly recommended to their 
ſerious deliberation, the making ſuch proviſion as 
would be neceſſary, in caſe any of his children 
ſhould ſucceed to the throne before they had re- 
ſpektively attained the age of eighteen years, In 


conformity to his majeſty's requeſt, a regency-bill 


was ordered to be brought into the houſe of lords, 
where it was paſſed, and ſent to the commons. 
But here it met with ſome oppoſition, 


received the royal aſſent, By this act the king was 
empowered to appoint the queen, with the princes 
of the blood, and all the great officers of the ſtate 


jointly, regents during the minority of the prince 
of Wales: hi majeſty ſhould be further 


of Wales; and that 
allowed to add to the number of regents ſuch per- 
ſons as he thought proper, whoſe names ſhould be 
left, in caſe of his death, ſealed up in a deed, to 
be opened by the privy-council, This affair being 
thus concluded, his majeſty, on the twenty-fifth of 
May, prorogued the parliament by commiſſion, 
not being able to attend in perſon through ſevere 
indiſpoſition. 


Immediately after theſe tranſattions, an account 


arrived of the ſucceſs of his majeſty's-arms, in con- 
junQion with the company's troops, in the Eaſt 
Indies, a complete vittory having been obtained 
over the king and vizier of Hindoſtan, by major 
Hector Monro, The Indians had fix thouſand men 


{lain on the field of battle, and loſt one hundred 


and thirty pieces of cannon, beſides military ſtores 


of different kinds, with all their tents ready pitched. 


The lofs of the vitors was comparatively ſmall, for 
they had only thirty-two Europeans, andtwo hundred 
and thirty nine Indians killed; fifty-ſeven Europeans, 
and four hundred and ſeventy-three Indians wound- 
ed. Such was the ſituation of affairs in the Eaſt. 


Indies, when major Monro was recalled ; and Sir 


Robert Fletcher, an officer brought up in the com- 
pany's ſervice, was appointed to command in his 
room. He took the field as ſoon as he arrived; 
and marched about one hundred and fifty miles up 
the Ganges, when he attacked ſeveral of the enemy's 
forts, and made the garriſons priſoners of war. 
Information at this time was received by let- 
ters from North Carolina, of many outrages com- 


mitted in that country by a ſet of lawleſs. banditti, 
who had murdered ſome Cherokees in alliance 


with the Engliſh. The ſame accounts likewiſe 
contained a moſt affecting narrative of the arrival 
of the priſoners at the Engliſh camp, after the de- 
feat of the Ohio a Rau, a the forces under the 
command of general Bouquet. This ſcene exhi- 
bited a view of fathers and mothers recognizing 
and claſping their once loſt babes; huſbands hang- 


ing round the necks of their newly recovered wives; 


filters and brothers unexpeQedly meeting together 
after a long ſeparation, ſcarce. able to ſpeak the 
ſame language. The following. paragraph, from 
the ſpeech of the Shawaneſe chief on delivering u 


his priſoners, is a ſtrong proof of their tenderneſs. 
and afteQtion for the captives, whom they had pre- 


ſerved and treated with the utmoſt liberality. 
„Fathers“ 1 the Engliſh) © we have 

brought your fleſh and blood to you; they have 

been all united to us by adoption; and although 


. 


we now deliver them, we will always look upon 


them as our relations, whenever the great Spirit is 


pleaſed that we may viſit them, We have taken as 
much care of them as if they were our own fleſh 


and blood, They are now become unacquainted 
with your cyſtoms and manners, and therefore we 


However, 
an amendment having been made which was ap- 
proved of by the lords, on the fifteenth of May it 
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requeſt you will uſe them tenderly and kindly whi 
will induce them to live with you conteniedly 570 
happy.“ >. 115 
Our vpe e tvs devoted to 
ing period of the Engliſh hiſtory, which h 
tended by the moſt ä lay 28 75 Wi 
dilgraceful and humiliating conſequences, In Fe 
rica, great diſturbances aroſe on account of 5 
ſtamp- act. The firſt intelligence that arrived here 


that affed. 


of ſuch a bill being in agitation, threw an univerſal 


melancholy on the countenances of the people; b 

when it was known that the bill had paſſed Ko 
houſes, and received the royal aſſent, they were fired 
with indignation, and nothing but confuſion took 
place throughout moſt of the provinces, When tho 
news arrived at (Boſton, the ſhips in the barbour 


hung out. their colours half maſt high, in token of 
{| the deepeſt mourning; the bells were rung muffled. 


copies of the act were printed, with a death's head 
to it, in the place where-it is uſual to fix the ſtamps 
and cried publicly about the ſtreets by the name of 


| © The folly;of England, and ruin of America.“ 
|] Eflays ſoon followed, not only againſt the expe. 


diency, but even the equity of it, in ſeveral news. 
papers, one of which bore the ſignificant title of 
The Conſtitutional Courant, containing matters 
intereſting to liberty, and, no ways repugnant to 
loyalty, printed by Andrew Marvel, at the fign of 


the Bribe Refuſed, on Conſtitution hill, North 


America.” The head-piece to this paper was a 
[nake-cut in pieces, with the initial letters of the 
names of the ſeveral colonies, from New England 


| to. South Carolina, affixed to each piece, and above 
them the words “ Join or Die.” To theſe were 


added caricatures, paſquinades, puns, bon-mots, 
and ſuch ſayings, ſuited to the occaſion, as by being 
ſhort could. be moſt eaſily circulated and retained ; 
at the ſame time that, by being extremely expreſſive, 
they carried with them the weight of a great many 
arguments. The two chief articles urged in theſe 


| news-paper eſſays were, firſt, that the perſon ating 


under this ſtatute, had 1t in his power to bring an 
attion, the cauſe of which had ariſen at one extre- 
mity of the North American colonies, and extended 
itſelf to the other, at almoſt two thouſand miles 
diſtance, without the traders being entitled to reco- 
ver damages, in caſe the judge certified that there 
was any probable cauſe for the proſecution. The 
ſecond was, the judge having an intereſt in giving 
a decree in favour of the party ſuing for the penal- 
3 a very large ſhare 

in theſe penalties by way of commiſſion. | 
As ſoon as the printed act reached the colonies, 
the populace were every where exaſperated againlt 
it to ſuch a degree, as to ſhew it the moſt public 
marks of contempt.  In' ſeveral places it was burnt, 
together with the effigies of thoſe who were ſup. 
poſed to have voted for, or otherwiſe had any hand 
in favour of it. At the ſame time it was agreed, 
at the meetings of thoſe in higher rank, that thanks 
ſhould be given to general Conway and colonel 
Barre, two gentlemen whom they conſidered as the 
moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the Britiſh houſe of 
commons; that their ſpeeches againſt it, and theit 
8 ſhould be requeſted. The pictures to be 
ung up in their places of meeting, and their 
ſpeeches to be inſerted in the books deſtined to te. 
cord all their principal tranſaftions. The neus 7 
this diſcontent having reached England, ery 
maſters of ſhips refuſed to take any ſtamps on boat 
for the colonies; and it ſoon appeared that thelt 


| precaution was well founded; for ſuch as venture 


to take them had ſufficient cauſe to repent it on their 


arrival at their deſtined ports, where, to ſave their 
| veſſels ſrom fire, and their perſons from the gallous, 
| they were moſt of them obliged to ſurrender their 
| execrated cargoes into the hands of the enrage 


multitude, which they treated in the ſame . 
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ſous manner they had done the act: the other 
" els were obliged to take ſhelter under ſuch of 
1 king's ſhips as happened to be at hand to protect 
mem. But thoſe gentlemen who went from England 
vith commiſſions to act as diſtributors of the ſtamps, 
met wich ſtill worſe treatment. Many of them were 
made to renounce, now and for ever, publicly and 
ubon oath, all manner of concern in them: others 
thought it moſt prudent to return from whence they 
came ; whilſt ſome, who were ſuſpected of obſti- 
nicely perſiſting in endeavouring to enſlave their 
country, as It was termed, or of having ſpoke too 
freely concerning the behaviour of the people on 
his occaſion, had their houſes burnt down, and 
their moſt valuable effects plundered or deſtroyed. 


| Even thoſe who, without their ſolicitation or know- 


edge had been named, were obliged, in virtue of 


the offices they already filled, to ſuperintend the 


diſtribution of the ſtamped paper, were treated in 
the ame manner; and the populace having ſuſpect- 
ed one of writing to England in diſreſpectful terms 
concerning their proceedings, ſurrounded his houſe, 
and notwithſtanding the moſt earneſt entreaties, 
obliged him to deliver up the copies of his letters, 
and thereby turn evidence againſt himſelf, Even 
ſhips bringing ſtamped mercantile or cuſtom-houſe 
papers, merely in their own defence, from ſuch of 
the colonies as had thought proper to ſubmit to the 


ſtamp act, were forced to part with them to be ſtuck }| 


up in derifion 1n coffee houſes and taverns, and pub- 
licly committed to the flames. By degrees, many 
of the better ſort joined the populace in thoſe tu- 
mults; and one of them ſet the act openly at defi- 
ance, by advertiſing under his hand, that thoſe whoſe 
bulineſs it was to enforce it, might ſave themſelves 
the trouble of calling upon him for that purpoſe; 
for that he was reſolved. to pay no taxes but what 
was laid by his repreſentatives. The . provincial 


aſſemblies themſelves declined giving the governors | 


any advice concerning their behaviour on this cri- 
tical occaſion 3. and though they diſavowed theſe 
riotous proceedings, and bid rewards for appre- 
bending the rioters, yet they could not be brought 
to condemn them farther than decency required; 
and abſolutely refuſed, when exhorted to it by the 


| governors, to make any compenſation to the injured 


parties; much leſs could they be brought. to 
lirengthen the hands of the executive power, ſo far 
as tO prevent any future commotions ; which as le- 
velled-entirely at the ſtamp-a&, and as having no 


particular leaders, whoſe ignorance and brutality | 


might be attended with worſe conſequences than 
What they wiſhed to avoid, they did not think 
proper to conſider as objects of military reſtraint. 


This behaviour of the general aſſemblies was openly | 


approved, if not encouraged, by aſſemblies of the 
Ireeholders and principal inhabitants of ſome places, 
vho directed their repreſentatives not to agree to 


any ſteps for the protection of ſtamped papers, or 
amp officers, though they owned there had been 


ready ſome tumults and diſorder relating.to them; 
" likewife cautioned them againſt all unconſtitu- 
alemblies went ſtill further ; for inſtead of barely 
"oMiving at the people's aſſerting their indepen- 
gence by tumultuous acts, they proceeded to avow 
it themſelves, and at the ſame time conſidering, 
Mt unanimity is the chief ſource of ſtrength, they 
ellabliſned committees to correſpond with each other 
concerning the general affairs of the whole, and 
en appointed deputies from theſe committees to 
meet in a congreſs at New Vork. But ſuch harmo- 


neral 


Puties, when, met, had little more to do than con- 
Rratulate each other upon it, and put their hands 

one general declaration of their rights, and the 
Brievances they laboured under, and to one general 


onal draughts on the public treaſury, The general | 


al aſſemblies of the ſeveral provinces, that the 


Ee 


ed 


R 


__ 


| marriages, 


petition expreſſive thereof, to the king, lords, and. | 


commons, of the mother. country, In a ſhort time, 
the ſubordinate executive powers began to join the 
legiſlative. The Juſtices of peace tor the diſtrict 
of Weltmoreland in Virginia gave public notice, 
under their hands, that they had declined acting in 
that capacity; becauſe, in conſequence of their ju- 
dicial oath, they were liable to become inſtrumental 
in the deſtruction of their country's moſt. effential 
rights and liberties. Their example was followed 
by the gentlemen of the law, who reſolved rather 
than carry it on with ſtamped papers, to give up 
their buſineſs.” | | 


This act took place on the firſt of November; at 


which time not a ſheer of ſtamped paper was to 
be had throughout the ſeveral colonies of New 


England, New York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, 


Virginia, Maryland, or the two Carolinas, except 
a ſmall parcel, which the governor of: New York, 
terrified by the threats of the enraged populace, 
had ſurrendered into the hands of the corporation 
of that place, on condition of their not being 
deſtroyed; ſo that all buſineſs which could not be 
legally carried on without ſtamps, was at once put 
to a ſtand, except that of news printing, which the 
printers ſtill continued, pleading in excuſe, that if 
they did not, the populace would ſerve them as they 
had done the ſtamp- maſters themſelves. The courts 
of juſtice were cloſed, and the ports ſhut up. Even 
in thoſe colonies where ſtamps were to be had, 
people of the beſt fortune ſubmitted to be aſked in 
church, rather than take out licences for private 
The effects of this ſtagnation ſoon be- 
gan to be ſo ſevgrely felt, that the inhabitants found 
it neceſlary to hit upon ſome expedient by which 
they might elude the act. Accordingly, one of 
them ſent a thin piece of bark to the printers at 


Boſton, on which he had written, „That it being 


neither paper, parchment, or vellum, he would be 
glad to know, if inſtruments written on ſuch ſtuff 
might not be-valid, though not ſtamped : in which 


cale he was ready to ſupply, with good writing bark, 
all thoſe whoſe conſciences were bound by the late 


act.” At laſt, the governors of ſome of the pro- 
vinces, thaugh bound by the act to ſwear to ſee it 
obſerved, under the ſevereſt penalties, imagining 


the total ſtoppage of all public buſineſs of ſuch bad 


conſequence to the community, as to render lawful 


the non-compliance with any injunctions laid on 


them, or even the breach of any oath taken by them 


in conſequence of injunctions, merely for the ſake 


of chat community, thought proper to diſpenſe with 
the uſe of ſtamps, grounding their diſpenſation on 


the abſolute impoſſibility of procuring any; and- 


accordingly granted certificates of that impoſſibility 
to all outward-bound veſſels, to protect them in 
other parts of his majeſty's dominions, from the pe- 


nalties of the act. | | 
The lieutenant-governor of South Carolina was, 


on this occaſion, one of thoſe who refuſed to ac- 
quieſce in the tranſacting of any public buſineſs 


without ſtamps; in conſequence of which the com- 
mons houſe of aſſembly took the following method 
with him. They preſented an addreſs to him, 


wherein they deſired to be informed, if the ſtamp- 


act had been tranſmitted to him by the ſecretaries of 
| ſtate, the lords of trade, or through any other au- 
| thentic channel ; and, on his anſwering that he had 
received it firſt from the attorney-general of the 
province, on that gentleman's arrival from England, 
and ſince from Mr. Boone, the governor of the 


n province, they replied, that neither of theſe ways 
already prevailed in the ſentiments of the ge- 


of receiving any act was ſuch a notification thereof, 


as to oblige him to enforce: the execution of it; as 


the governor, while out of the province, or the 


| attorney-general, even while in it, could not, at 


leaſt with regard to this communication, be con- 
ſidered in ony other light than private gentlemen. 


At 
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At the ſame time they put him in mind, that there 
were ſeveral inſtances of the province having ſuffered 
eculiar and very great hardſhips, and for no ſmall 
length of time, even from the accidental detention 
or miſcarriage of governmental informations, enough 
to prove, that certain forms were abſolutely neceſ- 
fary in all matters of government, eſpecially ſuch as 
related to the authenticity of new laws of ſuch im- 
menſe conſequence. Theſe arguments, however, 
ſeemed to make little or no impreſſion on the go- 
vernor or his council. The merchants of all thoſe 
colonies which ventured openly to oppoſe the act, 
now entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements with 
+ each other, not only not to order any more goods 
from Great Britain, let the - conſequences be what 
they would, and recall the orders they had already 


Rr if not obeyed by the firſt of January 1766, | 


ut even not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent 
them on commiſſion, that were not ſhipped before 
that day; or, if they conſented to any relaxation 
from theſe engagements, it was not to take place 
till the ſtamp-act, and even the ſugar and paper 
money acts were repealed. The people of Philadel- 


phia alſo reſolved, though not unanimouſly, that till 


ſuch repeal, no lawycr ſhould put in ſuit a demand 
for money owing by a reſident in America to one in 
England ; nor any perſon in America, however in- 
debted in England, make any remittances there. 
Theſe reſolutions were adopted by the retailers, who 
unanimouſly agreed not to buy or fell any Britiſh 
goods ſhipped contrary to them. But Ireland re- 
_ ceived material benefit from theſe proceedings, as 
what goods the colonies could not poſſibly do with- 
out, they: took from that country in exchange for 
their hemp-feed and flax-ſeed, of which they ſent 
yearly very large quantities. In the mean time they 
omitted no methods to free themſelves even from 
this dependence. A fociety of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, on the plan of the London ſociety, 
was inſtituted at New-York, and markets opened 
for the ſale of home-made goods; by which it ſoon 
appeared, that neither the natives, nor the manu- 
ſacturers, whom the natives had for ſome time paſt 
been inviting from Great Britain by very large en- 
co ments, had been idle. Linens, woollens, 
the coarſer but moſt uſeful kinds of iron ware, malt- 
ſpirits, paper-hangings, &c. were produced to the 

:iety, and greatly approved; and when brought 
to market, every body dee, deſirous of pur- 
chaüüng them. At the fame time, leſt the new 
woollen manufactures ſhould come ſhort of mate. 
rials, moſt of the inhabitants came to a reſolution 


not to eat any lamb; and to extend the influence of | 


their reſolution to thoſe who did not join them in it, 
not to deal with any butcher that ſhould kill or ex- 
poſe any lamb to ſale. In ſhort, the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and frugality, took place of the ſpirit of 
idleneſs and profuſeneſs. The moſt ſubſtantial: and 
even faſhionable people were the firſt in ſetting the 
example to their countrymen, by cantenting them- 
ſelves with. home-ſpun or old cloaths, rather than 
raake uſe of any thing Britiſh ; and ſuch were the 


efforts of all ranks, and ſo prudent. their meaſures, 


that many now began ta be convinced of what they 
had: tilt then thought! impoſſible, that the colonies 
would ſoon be able to ſupply: themſelves with every 
common. neceſſary. : 


His" Majeſty, in conſequence of the diſtracted 


ſtare 06 Ameriga, thought proper to aſſemble the 

parlisment ſooner; than had been intended, Accord- 

ingly, on the ſeventeenth. of December he went to 

the houſe of peers; and opened the. ſeſſion with a 

ſpeech from the thtone, as follow: = 
« My lords and gentlemen, 


« The preſent general ſtate of- tranquillity: in Eu- | 


rape, gave me hopes that, it would not have, been 
neceſſary ta aſſem 


* 


I fluity, gradually to compenſate the loſs of his 


3 — oO RR” I--_ 


— 


uſual in time of peace: but as matters of; 
tance have lately occurred in ſome of 3 
in America, which will demand the mo 251 
attention of parliament, and as further Informage.” 
are daily expected from different parts of oh 
country, of which I ſhall order the fulleſt look, s 
to be prepared for your conſideration, 1 "hi 
thought fit to call you now together, in order 5 
the opportunity may be thereby given, to iſſue the 
neceſlary writs on the many yacancies that ha 
happened in the houſe of commons ſince the lag 
ſeſſion, ſo that the parliament may be full, tg : 
ceed immediately, after the uſual receſs, WR. 
conſideration of ſuch weighty matters as will th . 
come before you.“ OTH = 
The citizens of London evinced this 
and diſintereſted regard for genuine merit, by elect. 
ing Mr. Alderman Janſſen to the office of chamber. 
lain of this city, This gentleman having reduced 
his circumſtances by his connections with ſeveral 
public ſpirited plans, had for ſome years paſt lived 
in obſcurity, and abridged himſelf of every ſu 
ditors. Such was his modeſty, that he was 105 
without much difficulty prevailed upon to offer him. 
ſelf a candidate for the vacant poſt ; but merit over. 
came every obſtacle, and his grateful fellow. citizens 
exulted in an opportunity of publickly honouring a 
man ſo truly honeſt and worthy. 35 
His majeſty went to the houſe of 8 
peers, on the fourteenth of January, ** 1766. 


and being ſeated on his throne, addreſſed both 
(| hauſes in the following manner. Pt 


My lords and gentlemen, 55 
* When I met you laſt, I acquainted you, that 
matters. of importance had happened in America, 


| parliament, 8 N 

“That no informat ĩon which could ſerve to direct 
your deliberations in io intereſting a concern might 
be wanting, I have ordered all the papers that give 
any light into the origin, the progreſs, or the ten- 
dency of the diſturbances which have of late pre- 
vailed in ſome of the northern colonics, to be im- 
mediately laid before you. 

« No time has been loſt, on the firſt advice of 
theſe diſturbances, to iſſue orders to the governors 
of my provinces, and to the commanders of my 
forces in America, for the exertion of all the poyers 
of government, in the ſuppreſſion of riots and 
ee and in the effectual ſupport of lawful au- 
thorit | 


t „ i 8 
« 8 remains to be done on this occaſion, 


U riots and diſorders of the moſt dan 


4 I commit to your wiſdom; not doubting but your 


| zeal for the honour of my crown, your attention 
to the juſt rights and authority of the Britiſh legiſſa- 
ture, and your affection and concern for the welfare 
| and proſperity of all my people, will guide you to 
| ſuch ſound; and prudent reſolutions, as may tend at 
once to preſerve thoſe conſtitutional rights over the 
| colonies, and to reſtore' to them that harmony and 
| tranquillity, which have lately been interrupted by 
gerous nature. 
| * If any alterations ſhould be wanting in the 
commercial aconoimy+ of the plantations, which 
may tend to enlarge and ſecure the mutual an 
| beneficial intercourſe of my kingdoms and colonics, 
they will deſerve your moſt ſerious confideration- 
In offectuating purpoſes ſo worthy of your wiſdom 
| and: public Wirit, you may depend upon my moſt 
1; hearty concurrence and ſupport, The preſent hapP) 
tranquillity ſubſiſting in Europe, will enable you io 
|| purſue ſuch objects of your interior policy with 3 
| more uninterrupted; attention. 5 
*:Gontlemer of the houſe of commons, 
| 4] have ordered the 
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5 7 utmoſt fidelity, and ſhall be diſpenſed with 
the ſtricted economy. 1 a FER] | 
« My lords and gentlemen, NY 
« ] earneſtly recommend to you to proceed in | 
our deliberations with temper and unanimity. ; The 
time requires, and I doubt not but your own incli- 
: tions will lead you to thoſe ſalutary diſpoſitions. 
Thave nothing, at heart but the aſſertion of legal 
\thority, the preſervation of the liberties of all my 
ſubjects, the equity and goed order of my govern- 
ment, and the concord and proſperity of all my do- 
2 1 . | | 
Petitions now followed this ſpeech from the mer- 
chants of London, Briſtol, Lancaſter, Liverpool, 
Hull, Glaſgow, and in ſhort, from moſt of the | 
trading and manufacturing towns and boroughs in | 
the kingdom, wherein they ſet forth the great decay | 
of their trade, owing to the new laws and regu- | 


— — W 


as you may grant ſhall be-duly applied | 


_ 1d Sas Ewan atk” 


community, or elſe ſeeking their bread in other 
countries, to the irretrievable loſs of the kingdom : 


and to preſerve the ſtrength of this nation entire, its 


commerce flouriſhing, the revenues increaſing, our 
navigation, the bulwark of the kingdom, in a ſtate 
of growth and extenſion; and the colonies from 


' inclination, duty, and intereſt, firmly: attached to 


manufactures (beſides thoſe articles imported from | 


abroad, which were purchaſed either with our own 
- manufactures, or with the produce of our colonies) 
which the American trade formerly took off our | 
hands; by all which many thouſand manufac- 

turers, ſeamen, and labourers, had been employ- 
ed, to the very great and increaſing benefit of the 
nation, That in return for theſe exports, the pe- 


titioners had received from the colonies, rice, in- 


digo, tobacco, naval ſtores, oil, whale-fins, furs, | 
and lately pot-aſh, with other ſtaple commodities ; 
beſides a large balance in remittances by Hills of 


articles of their produce, not required for the Britiſh 
market, and therefore exported to other places : 


Britiſh manufactures exporred, and of the import | 


muſt be deemed of the higheſt importance in the | 
commercial ſyſtem. of this nation: that this com. 
merce, ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and ſo neceſſary | 
for the ſupport of multitudes, then lay under ſuch | 
difficulties and diſcouragements, that nothing leſs | 
than its utter ruin was apprehended, without the | 
immediate interpoſition of parliament : that the 
colonies were then indebted to the merchants of 
Great Britain, to the amount of ſeveral millions 
| ſterling ; and that, when preſſed for payment, they 

appeal to paſt experience in proof of their willing- 
neſs; but declare it is not in their power at preſent 
to make good their engagements, alledging, that | 
the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon them, and the | 
extenſion of the juriſdition of the vice-admiralty 
courts, eſtabliſhed by ſome late acts of parliament, 
particularly by an act of parliament paſſed in the | 
fourth year of his preſent majeſty, for granting | 


* — — n c 


| Of his majeſty, for granting and applying certain 
ſamp-duties, &c, in the ſaid colonies, &c. with 
ſeveral regulations and reſtraints, which; if founded 


Preſent ta have been extended in ſuch a manner as 


| trader, and to have ſo far interrupted the uſual and | 
| "mer moſt uſeful branches of their commerce, re- 
rained the ſale of their produce, thrown the ſtate 
of the ſeveral provinces into confuſion, and brought 
on ſo great a number of actual bankruptcies, that | 
ormer opportunities and means of remittances 
and payments were utterly loſt and taken from 
them, That the petitioners were, by theſe unhappy 
vents, reduced to the neceſſity of applying to the 
ouſe, in order to ſecure themſelves and their fami- 
5 rom impending ruin; to prevent a multitude 


8 from becoming à burden to the 


1: attended with the ſame, if not 
niencies. Petitions were likewiſe received from the 
agents for Virginia and Georgia, ſetting forth their 
| 1nability to pay the ſtamp- duty; yet the party, who 
had reſolved on the ſupport of the ſtamp-aR, at all 
events, could not be prevailed on, either by the 
| arguments or the facts contained in the petitions, 
to remit the leaſt of their ardour. Such petitions 
they repreſented as the effect of miniſterial artifice; 
and obſerved, that ſuppoſing the diſtreſs of trade, 


achange and bullion, obtained by the coloniſts for ] for a due exertion of the authofity of parliament, 


| was as real and as 
| were better to ſu 
that from the nature of this trade, conſiſting of | 


certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and plantations || 
in America; and by an act paſſed in the fifth year || 


„That the very foundation and ultimate 


the mother-country, Such kind of petitions from 


every part of the kingdom, replete with a number 
of intereſting facts, ſtated and atteſted. by many 
people, whoſe lives having been entirely devoted to 
trade, muſt naturally be eſteemed competent judges 
of a ſubject which they had fo long and ſo cloſely 


attended to, could not fail of having great weight 


with the. houſe, as had alſo a petition which arrived 


at this time from the agent for the iſland of Jamaica, 
ſetting forth the ill conſequences that had attended 
a ſtamp-tax which the afſembly of that iſland had 


| impoſed, and which was ſuffered to expire, it havin 


ations made for America: the vaſt quantity of our | been found unequal and burdenſome in a very high 


degree; and he gave it as his opinion, that the pre- 


ſent law for a ſtamp- duty in the colonies would be 
reater inconve- 


aa as it was repreſented, yet it 
mit to this temporary inconve- 


nience, than, to hazard the total loſs of the juſt ſy. 


| periority of Great Britain over her colonies, by 4 
of raw materials from America, many of them uſed | | Wt? 


in our manufactures, and all of them tending to || 


leſſen our dependence on neighbouring ſtates, it || repeal, were divided in their opinion as to the right 


repeal of the act. | 
They, on the other hand, who contended for the 


| of taxation; the more numerous body, among 
| whom were the miniſtry, inſiſted that the legiſlature 
| of Great Britain had an undoubted right to tax the 
| colonies; but acknowledged the inexpediency of the 
| preſent tax, as ill adapted to the condition of the 


colonies, and built upon principles ruinous to the 
trade of Great Britain. Thoſe who denied the right 


of taxation were not ſo numerous; but they con. 
' ſiſted of fome characters the 
popular among us. 


moſt diſtinguiſhed and 


The Houſe attended to this affair with the moſt 


unwearied application; yet the nature of their en- 


quiries, the number of petitions they received, and 
the multitude of papers and witneſſes they had to 
examine, occaſioned a delay which could not be re- 
medied ; during this there were continual debates, 
and the oppoſition made the moſt ſtrenuous efforts 
for enforcing the ſtamp-act, and by every means to 
prevent the repeal. In the courſe of this debate 
two queſtions aroſe, viz. Whether the legiſlature of 
Great Britain had a right of taxation over the co- 


| lonies, or not? and What was the expediency or in- 


| expediency of the late laws ? On theſe queſtions the 
in acts of parliament for defined purpoſes, they re- | 


whole turned, + | 


The right of taxation was oppoſed by gentle. 
o diſturb legal commerce, and harraſs the fair || 


men, who produced many learned authorities from 
Locke, Selden, Harrington, and Puffendorf, ſhewing, 


oint in 


| view of all government, is the good of fociety.” 
They likewiſe urged, that by going up to Magna 
Charta, and referring to the ſeveral writs upon record 
| ifſued out for the purpoſe of raiſing taxes forthe crown, 
|. and for ſending' repreſentatives to parliament, as 
| well as from the bill of rights, it appears, through- 


out the whole hiſtory 'of our, conſtitution, that no 


| Britiſh ſubject can be taxed, but per communem con- 
1. /enſum parliamenti, that is to fay, of himſelf or his 
own repreſentative; and this is that firſt and general 


8G right, 
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right, as Britiſh ſubjects, with which the firſt in- 
habitants of the colonies emigrated ; for the right 
does not depend upon their charters: the charters 
were but the exterior modelling of the conſtitution 

f- the colonies : but the great interior fundamental 
of their conſtitution is this general right of a Britiſh 
ſubject, which is the very firſt principle of liberty, — 
No man ſhall be taxed, but by himſelf or his repre- 
ſentative. That the counties palatine of Cheſter, 
Durbam, and Lancaſter, were not taxed but in their 
own aſſemblies or parliaments; till at different pe- 
riods in our hiſtory they were melted into our pre- 
ſent form of parliamentary repreſentation. That 


the body of the clergy, till very late, taxed them-. | 


ſelves, and granted the king benevolences, That 
the Marches of Wales had a right of taxing them- 
ſelves till they ſent members to parliament, and 
from this circumſtance has continued the ſtyle of 


the king's proclamations, and of our acts of parlia- 
ment to this day, although unneceſſarily, to name. || 


eſpecially the 7 of Wales, and the town 
of Monmouth and Berwick, That many people 


carry the idea of a parliament too far, in ſuppoſing | 
it can do every thing; which is not true, and if it 
were, it is not right conſtitutionally: for then there | 


might be an arbitrary 1 in a parliament as well 
as in any one man. There are many things a par- 


liament cannot do. It cannot make itſelf executive, 


nor diſpoſe of offices that belong to the crown. It 
cannot take any man's property, even that of the 
meaneſt cbttager, as in 4 caſe of inc loſures, with. 
out his being heard. The lords cannot reject a 
money bill from the commons, nor the commons 


liament could not tax the clergy, till ſuch time as 
they were repreſented in parliament. Nor can Ire- 
land be taxed by the parliament of England. 


from prerogatives, and are in fact only ſo many 
grants from the crown, are not the only right the 


colonies have to being repreſented before they are 


taxed, They, as Britiſh ſubjects, take up their 
rights and libertics from a higher origin than their 
charters only. They take them up from the ſame 
origin and fountain, from whence they flow te all 
Engliſhmen, from Magna Charta, and the natural 
right of the ſubject. By that rule of right, the 
charters of the colonies, like all other crown-grants, 
are to be reſtricted and interpreted, for the benefit, 
not the prejudice of the ſubjects. Had the firſt 
inhabitants of the colonies renounced all connection 
with their mother country, they might have re- 
nounced their original rights; but when they cmi- 
grated under the authority of the crown, and the 
national ſanction, they went out from hence, at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, with all the firſt 


great privileges of Engliſhmen on their backs: but | 


at the ſame time they were not, and could not be 


bound by, penal laws of this country, from the | 


ſeverity of which they fled, to climates remote from 
the heavy hand of power, and which they hoped to 
find more friendly to their principles of civil and 


ho WR It is upon this ground, that it has |. 
yr 


been univerſally received as law, that no acts of 
parliament made here, and Aue thoſe which 
enact any penalty, are binding upon the colonies, 
unleſs they are ſpecially named. The inhabitants of 
the colonies once removed from the domeſtic legiſla- 
tion of the mother country, are no more dependent 
upon it in the 3 ſyſtem, than the Iſle of Man 
is, or than, in the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, many 


| ſubordinate principalities are dependent on the jurii- 
diction of the ſeigneur Suzerain, or lord Paramount; 


but owing only to a limited obedience, By what has 
been fajd it is not meant to affect the caſe of any ex- 


A. 
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ternal duties laid upon their ports, or of any reſtric- 


tlons Which by the act of navigation, or other acts 


are laid upon their commerce; ſor they are in the | 


4 


— 


| tain over her colonies, in all caſes whatſoev 
without any diſtinction in regard 


| had alſo paſſed another for the total repeal 
1 ſtamp-act; and two bills were accordingly brought 


thirty- four; and on the eighteenth of 


— 


ſame caſe, as all other colonies. belon 
reſt of the maritime powers in Europe; who have 
ſhur up their colonies from. all intercourſe with 
foreign countries in the very firſt eſtabliſhment 
What is ſpoken of are internal taxes, to be levied 
on the body of the people; and that they mult fir 
be repreſented, before they can be liable to theſe in 
ternal taxes. 1 5 ALI 5 

As ſoon as the debates were cloſed, and the quel. 
tion put, the Power of the legiſlature of Great Bri. 
er, and 


5 to taxation, wag 
without a diviſion confirmed and aſcertained. 


The grand committee who had paſſed the reſolu. 
tions, on which the foregoing queſtion was debated, 


of the 


ging to the 


in to anſwer theſe purpoſes. By the bill itſelf, al 
votes, reſolutions, or orders, which had been paſſed 
by any of the general. aſſemblies. in America, by 
which they aſſumed to. themſelves the ſole and ex. 
cluſive right of taxing his majeſty's ſubjects in the 
colonies, were annulled, and declared contrary tg 


| law, derogatory to the legiſlative authority of patlia. 


ment, and inconſiſtent with their dependency upon 
the crown, 1 vTH | 

Far from being yet diſpirited, oppoſition pained 
new vigour, and {till reſiſted the repeal in every part 


| of its progreſs. But on the queſtion being put, not- 


withſtanding this, - the bill paſſed by a majority of 


| one hundred and eight, and was carried up to the 
lords ky above two hundred members of the houſe 
| of commons. 


erect themſelves into a court of juſtice, The par- was introduced did not prevent its meeting with a 


The eclat, however, with which it 


ſtrong oppoſition in the upper houſe, a proteſt was 
entered againſt it at the ſeeond reading by thirty. 


I rhree lords, and at the third by twenty-eight, not- 
The charters of the colonies, which are derived | 


withſtanding which it was carried by a majority of 

Mach re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. Upon this the American 
merchants made a moſt numerous appearance to 
expreſs their joy and gratitude; the ſhips in the 
river diſplayed their colours: ſeveral houſes in the 
City were illuminated: and every proper method 
was taken to demonſtrate the juſt ſenſe that was en- 


tertained of his majeſty's goodneſs, and the wiſdom 


of parliament, in conciliating the minds of the peo- 
ple on this critical occaſion, The national buline(s 
thus finiſhed, his majeſty, on the ſixteenth of June, 


went to the houſe of peers, and put an end to the 


ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; and ſoon aſter 


| the riſing of the parliament his majeſty thought 
| proper to make the following changes in the mini. 
{try : His grace the duke of Grafton was appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury in the room of the marquis 


of Rockingham ; the earl of Shelburne ſucceeded 
the duke of Richmond as ſecretary of ſtate; lord 


Camden was created lord high chancellor in the | 


place of the carl of Northington, as was the bo⸗ 
nourable Charles Townſhend chancellor of the cx- 
chequer, in the room of the right honourable 
William Dowdeſwell; and the right honourable 
William Pitt, was made lord privy ſeal, who ſome 
days before had been created viſcount Pynſent and 
earl of Chatham, eg 

As the price of proviſion was at this time ver) 
exorbitant, inſurrections took place in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom among the poor. Having deſtroyed 
the flour mills, they ſeized on corn, and other necel- 
ſaries of life, which they fold at a moderate price, a 
delivered the money to the owners. In ſome place 
they were much more violent; for inſtead of takin 
the above method of ſupplying their wants, they fie 


| ped open the ſacks, and ſcattered the corn about, ſei: 


butter, cheeſe, and bacon, in the ſhops, which th 
threw into the ſtreets, and behaved in the moſt outrage” 


ous manner to the proprictors of the goods they wy 


dreadful con- 


demoliſhed, an order to prevent the ſequenc® 
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nences that were likely to enſue on this account, 
{eq oclamation was publiſhed on the eleventh of 
n bember for putting in execution the laws againſt 
"reſtalling, regrating and engroſſing of corn. And 
an the twenty-third of the ſame month two other 


embargo was laid on all veſſels laden, or to be 
110 with wheat or flower for exportation, till the 
c arceenth of November; and by the other the di- 
ſilling of ſpirits from wheat was prohibited. 

The parliament having aſſembled on the eigh- 
centh of November, his majeſty repaired to the 
houſe, and opened the ſeſſion with a. ſpeech from 
the throne. As the miniſtry had been recently 
changed, great oppoſition was made to every thing 


propoſed by adminiſtration; however, it was agreed 


upon, by A great majority in both houſes, chat ad- 


elles of thanks ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 
in anſwer to his ſpeech, which being done they ad- 
journed till after Chriſtmas. 


In the courſe of the preceding year, 


4. D. 1767. violent diſputes took place between 


the proprietors of Eaſt India ſtock, and the direc- 


ors; occaſioned by the former ſuppoſing, that an 


jncreaſe of dividend ſhould be made, adequate to | 


the great opulence of the company at this time; 
owing to their amazing ſucceſs in.the Eaſt Indies, 
This the direttors ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, and in a 
little time the news- papers became the common 
feld for the diſcuſſion of India affairs, by which 


means every thing relative to them was publicly | 


known. Soon after it was rumoured that the go- 
vernment intended to interfere, in ſome manner, in 


the diſpoſition of the company's affairs. At firſt | 


this report obtained but little credit, till, a few days 


before the meeting of the general court at Michael- 
mas, a meſſage was actually received by the directors, 
| from the miniſtry, informing them, “ That as the 


affairs of the Eaſt India company had been men- 
tioned in parliament laſt ſeſſion, it was very proba- 


| ble they might be taken into conſideration again; 


therefore, from the regard they had to the welfare 


of the company, and that they might have time to 


prepare their papers for that occaſion, they informed 


| them, that the parliament would meet ſome time in 


November.” Accordingly, in the beginning of 


this ſeſſton, a committee was appointed to examine 
| Into the ſtate and condition of the company, and 
fome time after it was ordered, that copies of the | 


company's charters, their treaties with, and grants 
from, the country powers; together with their 
letters and correſpondence to and from their ſer- 
rants in India; the ſtate of their revenues in Bengal, 
Bahar, Orixa, and other places, ſhould all be laid 


| before the houſe: alſo an account of all expences 


incurred by government on the company's account, 
whether in the naval, military, or whatever other 
departments. An order was then given for print- 
ing the Eaſt India papers; upon which the court of 
lireftors preſented a petition, ſhewing the great in- 
Jury it would be to the company, and the many ill 


| Conſequences that would probably attend the print- 


ing the private correſpondence between them and 


their ſervants. . In conſequence of this petition, a a 


motion being made to diſcharge the order, a debate 
enſued; but it was at laſt agreed, that the private 


| Correſpondence ſhould not be printed. The diſ- 


putes were carried on with great warmth by both 
parties, and the reſult was, that the company ſhould, 
ring the ſpace of two years enſuing, pay a certain 
um to the government; and that no dividend of 
their ſtock ſhould be made without the conſent of 
« general court of proprietors, June the twenty- 
ourth his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and, 


uch bills as were ready being ſigned, the parlia- 


ment was prorogued. 


coclamations were publiſhed: by the firſt of which 
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moſt people. 'It is well known that Italy, once the 
ſeat of learning, has been for many ages the mother 
and nurſe of ſuperſtition. For ſome time OY 
been loſing ground in thoſe countries where it is by 
law eſtabliſhed, and increaſing where it was prohi- 
bited, owing to the diſgrace into which the Fefuita 
had brought themſelves. That ſociety had been 
eſtabliſhed about two hundred years, and in that 
time had riſen to ſuch fame, that they became ob- 
jects of jealouſy, and even reſentment to the other 


orders. It is true, they were become fo affluent, 


that even princes might have looked upon them as 
dangerous rivals; but that was not the ſole. cauſe of 
their ruin. It had been a conſtapt practice wich 
princes, and other great men, to as them their 
confeſſors; and it is well known, that he who ads 


the part of a confeſſor to a prince, may, with pro- 


priety, be conſidered as his prime miniſter, - All 


] ſecrets had been truſted with them, and as ſome of 


them were at the ſame time, confeſſors to thoſe in 


oppoſite intereſts, jealouſies took place; and the 


king of Portugal having been attacked in his car- 
riage, in conſequence of a plan laid by theſe fathers, 
reſolved to baniſh them out of his dominions. 
This happened ſeveral years before the-period we 
are now treating of, and Spain followed the exam- 
ple of Portugal, by baniſhing them out of all their 
dominions, whether in Europe or America. They 
found an aſylum in Italy, for ſome time; but during 
the former part of this year they were baniſhed from 
Naples and Parma, and all their eſtates confiſcated, 
Under various charatters, ſuch as thoſe of tutors; 


clerks, ſurgeons, &c, many of them have ſettled in 


proteſtant countries: They however failed in their 
endeavours to propagate their evil principles. 
During this year, the attention of the people in 
Europe was particularly diredted to Corfica, an 
iſland in the Mediterrancan, almoſt adjoining to 
the iſland of Sardinia, It is extremely fertile and 
populous, and ſome centuries ago had been given 


by the pope to the republic of Pifa ; but the 


Genoefe took it, and for many years treated the 
inhabitants in the moſt arbitrary and cruel manner, 


| The ſpirit of liberty, however, was not extinR, it 


wanted only the breath of a hero to kindle it; and 


| ſuch a one was found in the perſon of the famous 


Paoli, a native of the iſland, who had travelled 
into other countries, where he had learned the art 
of war. The prudence and valour of that hero 


will be tranſmitted to the lateſt ages, but over- 
powered by numbers, he was obliged to abandon 


the iſland in diſtreſs, RT | 
On the twenty-fourth of November, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion. 
with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he told 
the members that he had aſſembled them at fo early 


a period, that they might have time to deliberate 


with ſteadineſs and judgment ; and he recommend- 
ed the ſtate of the nation with reſpe& to the price of 
proviſions, to their moſt particular attention, 
On the 10th of March, the buſineſs of „ 
this ſeſſion (in the courſe of which one 1 
hundred and twelve public and private bills re- 
ceived the royal aſſent) being brought to a con- 
clufion, his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
in a moſt gracious ſpeech returned thanks to the 
parliament for the many fignal proofs they had 
given him of their affedtionate attachment to his 


| perſon, family, and government: and coneluded in 
| the following manner: | 7 


« ] doubt not, in the ap roaching eleftion of re- 


[] preſentatives, but my people will give me freſh proofs 
of their attachment to the true intereſt their 
country; which I ſhall ever receive as the moſt ace 
| ceptable mark of their affe@ion to me. The wel- 
, fare of all my ſubjedts is my firſt object. Nothing 
his year, an event took place on the continent | | 
ol Europe, which was little expected, and ſurpriſed | 


therefore has ever given me more real concern, than 
to ſee any of them in any part of my dominions, 


attempting: 
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attempting to looſen thoſe bonds of conſtitutional 


ſubordination, ſo eſſential to the welfare of the 
whole, but it is with much ſatisfaction that I now 
ſee them returning to a more juſt ſenſe of what their 


own intereſt, no leſs than their duty, indiſpenſably - 


requires of them; and thereby giving me the proſ- 
pect of continuing to reign over an happy, becauſe 
an united people.” The parliament was then pro- 


| rogued to the laſt day of the month; but it was dif. 


ſolved by proclamation, on the rwelfth of April. 
We have already obſerved, that Mr. Wilkes had 
retired to France. 


and not appearing to the indictments laid againſt 


him, he was declared an outlaw. Previous, how- 


ever to the general election he returned to England, 
and to the great aſtoniſhment of the public, declared 
himſelf a candidate to repreſent the city of London 
in parliament; but loſt his election, He then 
offered himſelf for the county of Middleſex, and on 
the twenty-eighth of March was clected by a pro- 
digious majority. On the twentieth of the ſame 
month he had ſurrendered himſelf to the court of 
King's-Bench, and on the twenty-ſeventh was com- 
mitted to the King's-Bench priſon. Some time 
aſter, his trial came on in that court, and being 
ſound guilty, the following ſentence was pronounced 
on him: © That for the republication of the North 
Briton, number forty-five, he ſhould pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds, and be impriſoned ten calen- 
dar months: and for publiſhing the Eſſay on Wo- 


man, that he ſhould likewiſe pay a fine of five hun- 


dred pounds, and be impriſoned twelve calendar 
months, to be computed from the expiration of the 
term of the former impriſonment ; and that he after- 


wards find ſecurity for his good behaviour for ſeven | 


years, himſelf to be bound in the ſum of one thou- 


ſand pounds, and two ſureties in five hundred | 


pounds each,” At this time the general election 


was carried on with great heat, and violent conteſts | 


enſued in many parts of the nation. Nor did the 
diſorders, which this occaſion gave riſe to, ſubſide 
with it. A general murmuring and diſſatisfaction 
prevailed among the lower claſs of people, partly 
occalioned by the high price of proviſions, and 
partly from other cauſes. The riotous aſſemblies 
of the weavers, coal-heavers, and ſailors, kept the 
capital and its environs in continual alarm. From 
ſome unknown cauſe, juſt at this time, when it was 
moſt wanted, the civil power ſeemed to loſe its 
force and energy, and tov frequently give occaſion 
for the dangerous interpoſition of a military force 
in its ſupport: the 5 9 44 effects of which are ſtill 
recent in the minds of the greater part of the preſent 
age, Of all the diſturbances that drew the public 
attention at this time, the moſt fatal was that which 
happencd in St. George's Ficlds on the tenth of 


May, and which evinced the raſh violence exerciſed 


__ the people on account of their attachment to 
r. Wilkes, then a priſoner in the King's Bench. 
The particulars of this remarkable affair were as 
follow: The parliament being to aſſemble on that 
day, great numbers of people gathered about the 
priſon, in expectation that Mr. Wilkes would, on 


By his long reſidence there, 


that account, obtain his liberty, and intending to | 


conduct him to the houſe of commons. Finding 
themſelves diſappointed, they grew tumultuous, and 
a party of the third regiment of guards was ſent for, 
The riot was greatly increaſed by a paper that had 
been ſtuck againſt the wall of the Bf which was 
forcibly taken down by one of the juſtices for the 
Borough. The ulace inſiſted on having this 


Paper, which the juſtice not regarding, the tumult 


came exceeding violent; the drums beat to arms, 
and the riot act was read, during which great quan- 


tities of ſtones and bricks were thrown by the po- | 
pulace, William Allen, a young man, fon of Mr. | 
n 


Allen, keeper of the Horſe-ſhoc Inn, in Blackman- 


| Nreet, Southwark, being purſued along with others, 


5 
3 «| 


| diers, and. ſhot dead. Theſe meaſure 


| number of the guards was ſent for, as alſo a. 


| deceaſed was only a ſpectator,” and, on ſeeing ſome 
| perſons run, he ran alſo, but was unhapyj 
| miſtaken, and followed by the ſoldiers into a coy. 


| to priſon for the murder, 
| Iwo other inquiſitions were taken in the Borough, 


| on the body of Mary Jeffs, who having a baſket 


after this ſhort ſeſſion was terminated. 


terial tranſactions on the continent. In the month 


| republic of Genoa, of a very extraordinary nature, 
and ſuch as ſhould have met from all the maritime 


| count of ſome duties laid on glaſs, ſalt, and other 


was unfortunately ſingled out, followed by 8 0 ſol 
ol. 


8 , 
any tendency to diſperſe the mob, an addin 
d 


of horſe-grenadiers; but the people prowin P 17 
more numerous, they were fired upon by (05 1 


diers, when five were killed on the ſpot, and ab 

fifteen wounded. Among the latter were ty, ny 
men, one of whom afterwards died in St. Thaw 
hoſpiral, The day following an inquiſition ah 
taken by the coroner for Surry on the above Willi 

Allen, when the jury gave their verdict, that Now! 
Maclaine was guilty of wilful murder, and Donal 
Maclaury and Alexander Murray (the laſt of wh, 

was commanding officer) were aiding and abetting 
therein. This inqueſt was held at the houſe of Me 


Allen; and it appeared, on examination, that the 


houſe, where he was ſhot. Maclaury and Murray 
were admitted to bail, but Maclaine was committed 


He was afterwards tried 
at the Surry aſſizes at Guildford, and acquitted, 


on perſons killed by the ſoldiers in this riot; one 


with oranges, was ſhot in removing them; the 
other, on one William Bridgman, who was ſhot on 
the top of a hay-cart, as he was looking at the fray 
at a diſtance; on both theſe inquiſitions the jury 
brought in their verdict, Chance Medley. On the 
tenth of May, the members of the new parliament 
were ſworn in and took their ſeats in the houſe: and 
the following day the commons, having re. choſen 
Sir John Cuſt for their ſpeaker, preſented him to 
the lords commiſſioners for their approbation, who 
were pleaſed in his majeſty's name to approve their 


choice. After which the lord chancellor opened the 


ſeſhon. Upon this a joint addreſs was preſented by 


the lords and commons to his majeſty, beſeech- 
ing him to exert his authority for quelling the dif. 
| orders and tumults which prevailed to fo alarming 
a degree; at the ſame time aſſuring his majeſty, that 


nothing ſhould be wanting on their parts which 
. enable him to maintain the public authority, 
and carry the laws inco due execution; and ſoon 


The king of Denmark arrived at St. James's on 
the eleventh of Auguſt, to viſit his royal brother- in- 
law, our ſovereign. He was attended by moſt of 
his great officers of ſtate, and the utmoſt reſpect was 
paid to him by all ranks of people. In the begin- 
ning of October he left England ; and much about 
the ſame time the following changes happened in 
the miniſtry. The earl of Briſtol- ſucceeded lord 
Chatham as lord privy-ſeal. Lord Weymouth was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern depart- 
ment, in the room of lerd Shelburne; and in the 
northern department, the earl of Rochfort ſucceeded 
lord Weymouth, © 

We muſt now take in conſideration the moſt ma- 


of Auguſt the French concluded a treaty with the 


ſtates in Europe the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. | 
Violent diſturbances happened in America, on ac- 


commodities imported from England. It Was 
thought that the repeal of the ſtamp act would ho 
given ſome ſatisfaction ro theſe people, but they ſtil 
inſiſted that it was their inherent privilege to das 
themſelves, The inhabitants of Boſton met in ® 
large body, and entered into ſeveral reſolutions not. 
to import any goods of a ſuperfluous nature, a 
to attend to the ſtricteſt economy, both in drels 


and furniture. A ſubſcription was opened for the 
encourage” 
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douragement of their on manufacture, and the 
eltablifhment 
the PAY 
mould be 
ime; an alſo 
colonies Was 10 
e e ee e eee e e 
of parſjament from eing put in force there, or in 
any other of the American provinces, or the Weſt 
ladies, 1 
inhabitants 
oreateſt confidence 
there was a cont 
their governor. 1 
ober a letter to the governor, co ning of theſ 
abuſes, and it was read in the open allembl of the 
repreſentatives. This occaſioned moft violent de- 
hates; and ſome of the members went ſo far as to 
declare, that the governor had miſrepreſented their 
-ondu&'to the miniſtry.” They denied the charges 
in the letter, and wrote to the earl of Shelburne on 
the ſubjebt, VL a ee 
the! whole blame on the governor, At the ſame | 
ime, the merchants of Boſton ordered their ARE: 
to repreſent to'the lords of the treaſury, that unleſs | 
ſhele duties, which had occafioned fo much miſchief, | 
were taken off, the trade of the province would be 
deſtroyed, as they ſeemed to them contrary to the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with their 
charter. Their repreſentations occaſioned the eſta- 
Wiſhment of a new officer, who. was to, alt as ſecre- 
tary 6f Hate for the colonſes in America; and the 
ir, perfon made choice of "was the afl of kill 
borough, at that time firſt ford of trade. The firſt 
thing done, by bis lordfhip, was to ſend circular | 
letters to the governors of the 555 ces, in form ing 
them, that his majeſty was highly, diſpleaſed at che 
conduft of the people, as it was apt, to create gon 
ſuſion, and throw every thing into the uimgſt tif, 
orler,, He ſaid, that their, condnet in oppoli og the 
legillative power of Great Britain was little better 
than an aft of open rebellion; for, by giving engegu 
ragement to ſuch practices, the government woul 


ciation of gentlemen from all the old 


„ 


be overturned, and no regard paid tc ibe laws, lie 


concluded by recommending to them to preſerve 
the public peace, by punilhing all diſorders of an 
evil tendency; ;, but as to mere oppoſition. in words, 
or. in ſcandalous libels, they, were to treat chem 
e ene ore ds En 
The allembly of repreſentatives being diſſolyed 
by governor Barnard, and, ney ones choſen, it was 
infited on by him, that thzy mould make a public 
att to diſapprove of the condutt, of 155 ate alſem- 
by. They deſired to ſec a fe of the. governor's 
«ks which was granted them, and, to their 
ſurprize, they found, that in, caſe they refuſed to 
comply, they were to be diſſolved, and an account 
of heit conduct ſent, to England, in order to be laid 
heſore the next ſeflions of parliament. This ſet che 
whole nation in a flame; and when the bill was 
brought in, to pals a cenſure on the conduct of the 
al allembly, ninety-two voted againſt it, and no 
more than leventeen for it, The reſt of the colo- 
nies took the alarm, and followed their example; 
vhilecombinations were ſormed almoſt every where 
not to take any; goods from, England, except ſuch: 
u vere ahſolutely neceſſary. The: diſcontents 
among the people of : Boſton, now broke out into 
open violence: for a ſhip having landed a cargo of 
„ne, and taken on board another of oil, without 
bay ing auy regard to the new laws by which the 
ne euſtoms were to be regulated, the oſſicers made 
i ſigual to che Romney man of war, who fent her 
boats and having cut down the maſts of the trad- 


of new ones! This was done to elude 


formed, in order to propoſe the molt || 
be uſed in preventing Engliſh acts 


'be fent' from England; and, at the "fame || 


The freeholders, and, in general, all the 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay, had placed the | 
in their repreſentatives, and 
inual conteſt between them and 
The earl of Shelburne had ſent ;| 
' complaining of theſe | 


vindicating themſelves, and throwing | 
| 


_—_— 


1 


„ 


commiſſioner's 'boat, dragged it on ſhore,” and inen 
let it on fire. During"theſe tumalts in [the 1 own, ; 
the / governor diſſolved the aſſembly ; MA Wien: 
ot the deſired effekt, for the diſturbances increaſed 
| Every day, ſo that two regiments were 'fent over 
from Treland to ſupport 'the civil power. Their 
place of rendezvous was to be at Halifax,.in Nova 
Scotia; and no ſooner had the people of Boſton re- 
ceived'news that they were landed at that 1 


upon which They 
7 


buxt nſome 10, 155 as poſſible. 1 
of the governor's conduit gaye general ſatisfaRtion | 
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mbinations, they conſidered them as jeffotis 


1 the. 


place 
India 


* of che Engliſh;Eaſt! 


Near the cloſe of this year, the wat was carried 


o 


on with great violence in Corſica: for although the 
| French had landed there with a numerous army, 
the brave iſlanders; diſputed. the ground with them 
inch by inch. Paoli, who ſtill hoped far aſſiſtance; 
from England, as well, as from ſome of the Euro, 


pean powers, called an aſſembly of the Corlican 
' chiefs, and aſked, their opinion concerning the moſt 
proper methods to be uſed in the proſecution of the 
war. He laid before them all the papers which the 
French had cauſed to be diſtributed throughout the 
illand; but no ſooner! did the :chiefs/perceive tha 
they were looked upon as vaſſals o the crown of 
France, than they ture them into a thuuſand pieces! 
Adjoining to Corſica are ſome ſmall iſlands: and as 
the harbours of them are ſafe and commodious, iſo 
the Corſican privateers prevented; in a'great meas '- 
ſure, the enemy from receiving ſuch ſupplies as had 
been ſent them ſrom Franer, This: Induced e 


ing veſſel, hawled her along · ſide of the king's ſhip. 

This was ſo ſevetely reſented by the e print: that 

they: roſe in great numbers, demoliſhed! the-houſes' / 

of the 3 officers, and laying hold of the | 
0, 61, 1 


N 


porte, in order to attack theſe [mall iſlands, Their 
| firſt; attack was made on the iſland of Petra; but 


although they made good their landing, 'they were 


| repulſed wich great Joſt by a few: Corficins, vo 


animated by the love of liberty, fought like ligns. 


8 H From 


| French; in the; month: of November, to embark 4 1 
| conſiderable body. of foroes on bourd thirteen. tranſ- 


miſchievous defigns of thoſe turbulent and ſeditious 
_ perſons, who under falſe ptetences, had tio ſucceſs. 


. the, (ywh of Boſton. was ina (tate of the utmoſt dif. 
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From thence the French proceeded to Iſola Bo ſſa 
another illand, where, the Corſicans were driven, from 


theif poſts; but, no ſooner had they recollected 


theniſclves, and recovered ſrom their firſt ſurpriſe, 


than they faced about, and not only, recovered the | 
poſts they had loſt, but drove the, enemy, with great | 
ſlaughter, back to their ſhips, Above nine hundred | 


of the French were killed in this fruitleſs expe- 
dition, and , their general notwithſtanding all their 
former hopes of lucceſs, began to deſpair of ever 
taking the iſſand, = 


During the interim ſeveral changes took place in 
the Englyth miniſtry, by the death of Mr. Townlſ- | 
hend, chancellor of the exchequer, a gentleman of | 
great natural parts, univerſal erudition, and a per- 
fect knowledge of the conſtitution. In conſequence |' 
of this lord North was made chancellor of the ex- 


chequer, Mr. Thomas Townſhend, paymaſter of the 
forces, carl Gower, preſident. of the council, lord 
Weymouth, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and Mr. 
Rigby was appointed 6ne of the. vice-treaſurers of 
. TT 5 - 
Ide parliament met on the twenty-fourth of No, 
vember, when his majeſty went to the houſe, and 
opened the ſeſſion with'a ſpeech from the throne, in 
which he obſerved, that it would have given him 
great ſatisfaction could he have aſſured them that 
all the other powers of Europe bad been, as, careful 
as himſelf to avoid taking any ſtep that might en- 
danger the general tranquillity: that he had re- 
ceived repeated aſſutances of their pacific diſpoſi- 
tions towards this country ; which ſhould not, how- 
ever, divert his conſtant reſolution, ſtedfaſtly to 
attend to the genttal intereſts of Europe. He then 
took notice of the conduct of the Americans, and 
obſerved, that the capital of one of the colonies was 
in an actual ſtate of diſobedience, having proceeded 
to meaſures! ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and at- 
tended with circumſtances that manifeſted a TT 
tirion to throw uff their dependence on Great Bri- 
tain; but that he did not doubt, with their aſſiſt— 
ance and concurrence, of being able to defeat the 


* 


fully deluded numbers of his ſubjects in America; 
and whoſe practices, if ſuffered to prevail, could not 
tail to produce the moſt fatal conſequences to his 
colonies immediately, and in the end to all the do- 
minions of his crown, And laſtly, he recommended 
a ſpirit of harmony among themſelves, as a conduct 
that would be attended with the moſt ſalutary con- 
{equences both abroad and at home. The only 
material thing the parhament did previeus to their 
breaking up for the holidays was, to bring in a bill 
to prevent the exportation of corn for a limited 
time, which, after long debates in both houſes, 
was, to the great ſatisfaction of the poor in general, 
paſſed into an nt. | a 

n | | here was a petition preſented, ſign- 
A. D. 1769. ed by Mr. Danforth, Begin of the 
council.at Boſton, praying that the revenue acts might 
be repealed. The petition was penned in the moſt 
modeſt manner, witha promiſe, that if theſe acts 
wete repealed, the people would make an ample 
compenſatian by taxing themſelves. Great debates 
aralſe in both houſes concerning the petition, thoſe 
of the anti-miniſterial party making ule of the ſame. 
arginnents which had been urged in the debate con- 
cerning. the amp- act. The lords agreed to ad- 
dreſs hig majeſty: on the American affairs; and their 
reſalution being adhered to by the commons, be- 
came the joint act of both. By theſe reſolutions it 
was declared, that all the acts made in the different 
culonies, Which tendtd towards throwing off the 
loyereignty| oft the Britiſh patliament, were illegal, 
unconititutippal,. and deragatory to the crown and 
dignity of his majeſty. It was farther refolved, that 


. | f — . 
order and conſuſion, diſturbed by riots and e 
of a dangerous nature, in which the offic 0 
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** 


ers of the 


revenue had been obſtructed in the ' diſcharge. of 


their duty, and their lives endangered: that Deith 

the council, of the province, nor the ordinar 605 
giſtrates, had exerted their authority for ſoppieſſ 5 
theſe riots and tumults; and that the exechtio 1 
the laws, would be rendered abortive, without 1. 
aſſiſtance of a, military force to ſupport. the ci F 
power, and protect the officers of the cuſtoms. th 
the reſolutions. of the town meetings in Boſton 5 
unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite ſeditio 
and inſurrection againſt the government. It 3 
alſo agreed to by both houles, that, all thoſe it 
had written circular letters to the other colonies 
were, guilty of a high indignity to the crown, ang 
that they had, committed a daring inſult on the 
legiſlative power of Great Britain. In the eng, hi, 
majeſty was defired.to ifſue a ſpecial commiſſion to 
enquire into the cauſes of theſe diſorders, according 
do the ſlatute of goth of Henry VIII. The debate 
| on this occaſion, with reſpect to his majeſty gramm. 
ing writs of Habeas Corpus, to bring over the per. 
| ſons concerned in the ripts, to be, tried in England 
ö by virtue of ſpecial;, commiſſions, Mas In both 
houſes ſlrongly and learnedly, oppoled, 

N e uſed by thoſe who oppoled 
adminiſtration, were very rational and, conſiſtent with 
the ſpirit af our moſt excellent conſtitution; and the 


miniſtry were ſo ſenſible of the error they had com. 
mitted, that they became weak and languid in their 
anſwers. They referred back to the repcal of the 
ſtamp act, and imputed all the troubles which had 
happened in America to the ill-Judged lenity ſhewn 
on that occaſion: that nothing, but the vigorous uſe 
of coercive authority could ever reduce them to obe- 
dicnce, apt , convince them of the neceſſity of their 
dependence on the mother country: that unleſs this 
meaſure was adopted, the moſt flagrant acts of trea- 
ſon and rebellion, with all * other public crimes, 
might be committed with ' impunity : that ſuch 
crimes had been already committed, and being at- 
tended with ſeveral circumſtances of an aggravated 
_ the perpetrators were not objects of com- 
pallion : that, with reſpect to there being no colonies 
in America when the act of Henry VII. was made, 
it did not in the leaſt apply to the argument in 
hand, for the act was mide for the trial of all his 
majeſty's' fubjects who ſhould happen to commit 
| crimes in any part of the world. For example; 
| ſuppoſing a ſhip being at anchor near an iſland not 
belonging to Britain, and two perſons going on 
| ſhore, fight, and one of them is killed; then by the 
above act, a ſpecial commiſſion is granted by the 
king for the trial of the offender, in whatever coun- 
try he pleaſes. They concluded by taking notice, 
that the ' revival of the act was not to promote 
puniſhment, but to preſerve peace; and that the 
. coloniſts, ſeeing the vigorous 'meaſures which the 
government intended to purſue, might be brought 
back to a ſenſe of their duty. Such were the hopes 
of adminiſtration at that time; but experience his 
convinced us, that they were wrong in their conjcr- 
tures, and in all their meaſures, as the ſequel wil 
tete [HH UTE art 3 
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| publiſhed a letter; written by lord Barrington, ſecrc- 
| tary at war, to the juſtices of the county of Sur), 
to Which he prefixed an introduction that gave great 


; oftence to the houſe. of lords, who voted it, © an 10. 


flame and flir up the minds of his'majeſty's ſubjects 
to ſedition, and roa total ſubverſion of all good ordet 
and legal government.” The lords then complained 
to the commons, ho confirmed rhe vote af the peers 
expelled Mr. Wilkes their houſe, and ordered a hen 
writ to be iſſued tor the county of Middleſex: Mr. 


x 
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Wilkes was; however, unanimouſly re.choſen,' 25 
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Mr. Wilkes, during theſe debates in parliament, 


| ſolent, ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, tending to in. 
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zin expelled by the commons, who at the fare | contraty' to law; beedtifſe all appeal is thereby cut 


Ni declared him incapable of being a member of 
bat houſe; On the thirteenth of April a new 
geton for the county of Middleſex came ön at 
hentford. The candidates were, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. 
Luttrel}, Mr. Serjeant Whitaker, and Mr. Roach, 
vhen Mr. Wilkes had a majority of eight bundred 
and forty-leven votes; notwithſtanding which he 
das rejected by the houſe of commons, and Mr. 
1uttrell declared duly elected. No public meaſure, 
ince the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, had 
excited ſo general” an alarm, or cauſed ſo univerſal 
; diſcontent as the preſent, nor was ever oppoled 
with more firmneſs, or debated with greater ability. 
it the fame time a great, number of maſterly 
writings were publiſhed, ſo that the affair was 
hoch within doors and han: EST nt” dis | 
led, | 
* Hig! Majeſty on the ninth of May went to the | 
houſe of peers, and put an endéto the ſeſſton with a | 
pech from the throne; and, on the twenty-fourth | 
of May, the freeholders'of Middleſex; who thought 
themſelves particularly dom of: the decifion of the * 
houſe of commons in fayour Mr. Luttrehh, pre- 
{ented a petition to his majeſty as follows: | 
« Moſt gracious fovereigh,' #1 #001 ! 
„We, your majeſty's dutifuF and Toyal ſubjeAs, 
he ſteeholders of the county of Middleſex, beg 
ave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſton and humility, 
to throw ourſelves at your royal. feet, and humbly 
to implore your paternal attention to thoſe griev- | 
ances of which this county and” the whole nation 


complain;and thoſo fearful apprehenſions with which If 


the whole Britiſh empire is moſt juſtly alarmed. 
„Wich great gricF and ſorrow, we have long bel ; 
held the endeavours of certain evil-minded perſons, 
vho attempt to infuſe into your royal mind, notions 
and opinions af the moſt dangerous and pernigious | 
tondency,' and who promote and counſel ſuch meat | 
ſures, as cannot fail to deſtroy that harmony and | 
confidence; which ſhbuld ever fubſiſt between'a | 
juſt aad virtuous Princes and a free and Jae 
people: te 300; 

« For this diſaſtetted Papo they hve intro- 
duced into every part of the adminiſtration of our 
happy, legal conſtitution, a certain unlimited and 
indefinite diſcretionary power; to prevent which is 
the ſole aim of all our laws, and was the ſole cauſe 
of all thoſe: diſturbantes and revolutions which for- 
merly diſtratted this unhappy country; for our an- 
cellors, by their own fatal experience well know; 
Mat ina ſtate where diſcretion begins, law, liberty, 
aud lafety end. Under the pretence of this diſere- 
don, or, as it was formerly, and has been lately 
called, law of ſtate, we have ſeen e 

« Þ ngliſh ſubjetts, and even à member of. the 
Britiſh legiſlature, arrelled by virtue of general- 
warrant, illued by a lecretary of ſtate, contrary to 


— „* he th. ante 


he lay, of the land 1 J 6 479: 109339] 
Their houſes rifled/and plandered, their papers 
rings and uled as, evidence upon trial 


7 Their bodies committed” to :ctoſe impriſon- 
ment f nn + innt | 


he eben commas 1 5538 | | 
rial by jury diſcountenanced, and; the- fr | 
vg: of the crown publicly inſinuating, ay | 
Jurics are not to be truſted 4 | 
Printers puniſhed by the miniſtry in abe; u- | 
preme. court-without a trial v7 their equals, without | 
Mtrnlacal ooo wor rd bat nei 10116; 
| * The remedy of the law for 58 impriſorment, | 
arred and defeated=-:-: HOES | 
" The plaintiff and bis APES for their appeal 

o the law of the land, ue by expences and: 
impriſonment, and malle, by forced nete 


10 deſilt back: their legal claim EL || 


* writing determined to þe'a libel b a couch 


vm It was, not cognizable in the firſt inſtance; Il 
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off} and inferior cbüurts and juries influenced eg 80 
pre-determinations 

A perſon cotidemned/in the ſaid court, as we 
author of the 54 e ovine unheard, without dos 
fence or trial— © | , 

*'Unjuſt treatment of potions, by ſlefing 
only ſuch parts as might be wreſted to eriminate the 
petitioner, and refuſing to hear AO which might 
procure him redreſs— 

The thanks'of one branch of the legiſlaturs 
propoſed by a miniſter to be glven to an acknow- 
ledyed offender for his offence, with the declared in- 
tention of ſcreening him'from law— 

* Attachments wreſted from their original intent 
of removing obſtructions to the proceedings of law, 
to puniſh, by ſentence of arbitrary fine and impri- 
ſonment; without trial or appeal, ſuppoſed offences 
committed out of court— 

*, Perpetual” imprifonment of an Engliſhman, 
ehe trial, convidion, or ſentence, by the ſame 


1 


mode of attachment, wherein the ſame perſon i is at 


once party, acruſer, judge, and jury— - ö 
„ Inſtead of the ancient and legal civil poller, 
the military introduced at every opportunity, un- 


neceſſarily and unlawfully patroling the ſtreets, to 


kn alarm:and terror of the inhabitants 


bo lives of many of your majelty's innocent 
fabjefts deſtroyed by military execution-—- 
nuch military execution ſolemnly adjudgede to 
be legal - TEE eig 
„% Murder 1 Anderzgoch FS. 8 
„he civil! wagiltraey rendered contemptible 


by the 2 8 of han ts 4 and merpadle 


perſon? . ie % 1% W an69m 


Ahe civil magiſtrates tampered with by admi- 
niſtration, and . and refuling: to gz 
their du.) -- LOTION 77 

„Mobs and riots hired and! raiſed- by: the mi- 
niſtryß in order to juſtify and recommend their own 
illegal proceedings, und to prejudice your majelty's 


mind by falfe infinuations againſt che en of 


mo ma ajeſty s ſubjects - Ty. 
"Phe freedom of election violated: by corrupt 


and undue influence, wid hats abr CEE and | 
murder, = | 1 '} 


«:The juſt verdias of juries, 438 the pinie 


of, the judges, over- ruled by falſe repreſentations 


to your majeſty ; and the determinations of the law 
let alide, by new unprecedented, and dangerous 


means; thereby leaving the guilty without reſtraint, 


the injured without redreſs, and the lives of your 
majeſty's ſubjects at the mercy of every munen en 
tetted by: adminiſtration—' 7 
„ Obſolete and vexatious claims of the crown ſet 
on foot for partial and election purpoſe | | |:/1' 
% Partial attacks on the liberty: of the preſs: 
the moſt daring and pernicious libels againſt the 


conſtitution, and againſt the liberty of the ſubject, 
| being allowed to paſs unnoticed, whilſt the ſlighteſt 
übel againſt a mititden is puniſhed with the eren! 
rigour i 11143643 7 


« Wicked 30 to increaſe ns eſtabliſh a 
ſtandiſig army, by endeavouring to veſt in the crown 
an unlimited power over the militias which, ſhould 
they ſucceed, muſt, ſooner or later, ſubvert the, 
conſtitution,” by augmenting the power of. admini- 
ſtration in proportion to their delinquency—g—- 

* Repeated endeavours to diminiſh the impor- 


|| tance. ok members of parliament (mdividually, in 
order to render them more dependent on mie 
ſtration collettively. 
ployed by miniſters to ſuppreſs the freedom of 
debate; and the wrath! of parliament denounced: 
' againſt | meaſures authorized 2 the law of the 


Even threats have been em- 


land 1% 9304 T1601 | 1 | 
ks Refolutions of..one: br nel of. wo teifiecarey' 
ſer up as the law of the land, being a direct uſur- 
. pation 
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therefore a manifeſt, infringement of the conftitu- 
tion 3 

4 Public money ſhameſully ſquandered and un- 
actoumed ſor, and, all enquiry into the cauſe of 
arrcars in the civil liſt, prevented by the miniſtry— 

„ Ynguiry into, a pay-maſter's public accounts 
flopped. in the exchequer, though the ſums un- 
accounted for by that pay-maſter amounted to above 
forty millions ſterling— | | 
«Public loans perverted to private miniſterial 
purpoles—- „ | 

% Proſtitution of public bonours and rewards to 


men, who can neither plead public virtue nor ſer- 


vices 
% Irreligion and immorality, fo 1 diſ- 
countenanced by your mayelty's royal example, en- 
couraged by adminiſtration both 
precept— _ ·1ß‚w̃m Bo Henna 
„he ſame diſeretion has been extended, by the 


ſame evil counſellors, to your majeſty's dominions 
in America, and has. produced to our ſuffering 


{clow-ſubjetts in that part of the world, grieyances 
and apprehenſions ſimilar to thoſe of which we com- 
plain a6 home,, bonn 1 5 70 


*« Moſt gracious ſovereign, e 


Such are the grievances. and apprehenſions 
which have long diſcontented and diſturbed the 
greateſt and belt part of your mazeſty's loyal ſub+ 
joQs. Unwilling, bowever, to interrupt your royal 


repoſe, though ready to lay down our lives and | 
fortunes/for pour majeſty's ſervice, and for the con- 


ſtitution, as by Jaw eltabliſhed, we have waited pa- 


tiently, expecting a conſtitutional remedy by the | 


means of our own repreſentatives; but our legal 


and free choice having been repeatedly rejected, 


and the right of elettion now finally taken from us, 
by the unpreeedented ſeating of a candidate who 
was never choſen hy the county, and who even to 
become a candidate, was obliged fraudulently. to 
vacate his ſeat in parliament, under the pretence of 
an inſignificant place, invited thereto by the prior 
declaration of a miniſter, that whoever oppoſed our 
choice, though with but four votes, ſhould be de- 
clared member fer the county, We ſee ourlclves, 
by this laſt akt, deprived even of the franchiſes of 
Engliſhmen, reduced to the moſt, abjett ſtate of 
ſlavery, and left without hopes or means of redrefs 
but from your majeſty or Gd. 

« Doign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, to liſten 
to the prayer of the moſt faithful of your majeſty's 
fibjeMs; and to baniſh from your royal favour, 
Four and confidence, for ever, theſe evil and per- 
nicious counſellors, who haveendeavouredtoalienate 
the affection of your majelty's moſt ſincere and du- 


tiſul ſubjetts, and whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to deprive | 


your people of their deareſt and molt cflential rights, 
and who have traitoroufly dared to depart from the 
{pirit and letter of thoſe laws which have ſecured 
the crown of theſe realms to the houſe of Brunſwie, 


in which we make our moſt carneſt prayers to God, 


that it may continue untarniſhed to the lateſt poſ- 
mw | e 

he example of Middleſex was followed by the 
city of London, and moſt of the counties in England, 
who in like manner preſemed petitions and remon- 


# 


ſtrunces to the throne ; but the only anſwer received 


was, that his majeſty would abide by, and not do any 


thing without the parliament's conſent. | 


| p On the gth. of January the parlia- 
A1, 177% ment met 8 in * mivjdſiy's peech, 
not the leaſt notice was taken of the petitions and 
remon{trances from the different counties relative to 
the Middleſex election. The chief things princi- 
pally pointed out were, the diftratted ſtate of Ame. 


tica, and the 1 which had broke out among 


the horhed cattle, The former was, in the ſtrongeſt 
torme, recommended to their ſerious attention, as a 


y example and 


: 


pation! of the rights, of the two other branches, and | 


| 


R 


m— 


n... 


took place in the miniſtry. 


n r r 
— , 


| 


| 


ng lo 
RY C Petitions a 
remonſtrances. Ridicule was circulated With _ 


freedom; eſpecially as the exiſtence af the diſtempe 
among the horned. cattle was not believed tg 3 
ſo dreadful a nature as had been inſinuated and 
repreſented. Some very remarkable Changes now 
The ſeals were laben 
from. lord Camden, and the honourable Chatles 
Vork was, created chancellor in his room, but hi 
died within three days afterwards; and then "4s 
chancery was put into commiſſion, the ſeals bein 
delivered to baron Smythe, and the juſtices Bathurſ 


and Aſton. The marquis of Granby refighed all 


his places, except the royal regiment of blues ang 
was ſucceeded as maſter of the ordnance by general 
Conway. The duke of Beaufort reſigned the place 
of maſter of the horſe to the queen; the ear! of 
Huntingdon his place of groom of the {tole; and 
the duke of Mancheſter, with the carl of Coventry 
their places of lords of the bedchamber. Sir John 
Cuſt, ſpeaker, of the houſe of commons, reſigned 
at the ſame time, owing to his infirm ſtate of 
health ; and Sir Fletcher Norton, a gentleman who 
had. made a, very diſtingniſhed [figure at the bat, 
was chofen in his flead. The duke ok Graſton alſo 
reſigned the place of firſt lord of the treaſury, and 


lord North, chancellor of the exchequer, became | 


his (fucccſlor.. | | 

The validity of, the Middleſex election became 
the firſt ſubjett of parliamentary enquiry ; but aſter 
warm debates it was held, by a conſiderable majo. 
rity, that no court of law was to meddle with any 
of their rules and orders. This meaſure aſtoniſhed 
the whole nation; and many perſons began to look 
upon the houſe of commons as a ſtanding council 
for the crown. Nor was this important ſubjett agi- 
tated with lels heat in the houſe of lords. The carl 
of Chatham, wich lord Camden, and many other 
peers, oppoſed it with great ſtrength of argument, 
and prdduced prooſs ſroim many of our law books, 
and parliamentary journals, that no ſuch ſtep had 
ever: been taken, not even in the molt deſpotic 
reigns. But notwithſtanding the force of theſe 
arguments, miniſterial. intereſt prevailed; and the 


proceedings of the houſe of commons, in the 


affair of the Middleſex election, were all deemed 
equitable and juſt. | 
Alter this a motion was made to bring in a bill to 


| diſqualify certain officers of the revenues from voting 
| for members of parliament: this motion was fe- 
| jetted by a very great majority, Ihe popular party 
next deſited, that all the papers, containing a lil 
ok the expences of government, ſhould be laid be- 
fore them. It was ſaid, in {ſupport of the moto" 
that the civil-liſt revenue, if miſapplied, inſtead 
' maintaining the dignity of the crown, ſerved 0!) 
ty beliege it with paraſites; and in the place of pro. 
' moting arts and induſtry, to ſubvert the liberties 0! 
the nation. wm 


In anſwer to this and other arguments it was urge 


by thoſe, who. ſtood up for the miniſtry, that if A 
application had been now made for an additional 
ſum to make good any deficiency in the civil 


eſtabliſhment, an enquiry into the cauſes of it vou 
be natural and ;uſtifable; and it would be bu 
reaſonable that the miniſtry, in ſuch a c ireumſtance, 
ſnauld give the utmoſt ſatisfaction to che people; 
nay, that it was even their: duty to do ſo, and Me" 


| the reaſons why. the proviſion already made was" 


(uflicient ; but till ſuch a requiſition was ee 7 
* 0 


5 
6 
| 
( 
{ 
| 
| 
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related to ſea, which was 
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would 
crown, 


be improper and very diſreſpectful to the 
10 ſcrutinize into the manner ia which the 


money for the ſupport of the royal family had been 


expended. It was urged farther, that a certain ſum 
gf money was allowed annually tor the ſupport of 
the civil-liſt ; and while the expxences do not exceed 
at ſum, there can be no. reaſon for making any 
biry. They concluded by taking notice, hat 
as ihe civil- liſt Was the Property of the crown, his 
majeſt / had a right to diſpole ot it in whatever 
manner he pleaſed... At laſt, rhe motion being put, 
ic was rejected by a great majority. This being 
us dilpoled of, the next thing was to take into 
conſideration the ſtate of the colonies in America. 
A petition had been preſented, by the, merchants 


rading o North America, ſetting. forth the great 


hardthips they laboured under in conſequence of an 
aft, by sbich n duty had been laid on lome tritling | 
"ricles exported from Great Britain; and this had 
ſo much enraged the people, that they refuſed to | 
u à conſiderable expence. This affair being of 2 


very ſerious nature, the houſe took, it into canſide- 
ration, and repealed Dede except what 
ul 


— — mu 


bates concerning this bill were managed with great 


force of argument on both ſides, for the popular 
party ſought a repeal of the whole; while the mi- 


— 2 — — 


ſerving any ſuch indulgence, ought to have, bag 
more ſevere laws binding upon them. After this, 


another bill was brought into the houſe of commons 


by Mr, Gearge Grenville, one of the leading men 


in the oppolition, for regulating the proceedings on 
contraverted elections; a bill equally juſt an po- 


pular, and in which all the ſubjects ot Great Britain 


were more ar leſs concerned. While the houle of 
commons were engaged an this ſubje&, the city of 
London met in their common hall, and agreed upon 
another petition, addreſs, and remonſtrance, for re- 
dreſs of gricvances in the affair of the Middleſex 
election. In this addreſs it was expreſsly declared, 
that the houſe of commons had ace in the moſt 
unconſtitutional manner, and therefore they pra 0 
that they might be difſolved, that they might be je 
at liberty to make a free choice, In a 
bis majeſty told them, that he had never done any 
thing but by the advice and conſent of his par- 
lament, and therefore he could not comply with 
their deſires. Vl; 1 


# 


x 


* 


In anſwer to this 


„ 


Great conteſts aroſe in parliament on this affair, 


is {it J F 1 
and many opprobrious expreſſions were made uſe of 
on both ſides, It was faid, that the citizens of 

ndon were the ſupport of the government on 


— 


every occaſion ; that it had been the cuſtom, time 


immemorial, to conſult them on the molt important 
matters; to which the miniſtry anſwered, that no 
affront had been offered to the citizens of London, 
nor any thing denied them, except ſuch as was, in 
ts own nature, improper to be granted. Towards 
the cloſe of this ſelfon of parliament, ſeveral pro- 
poſals were made in the houſe of lords relative to 
the ſtate of affairs in America, which were chicfly 
ſupported by the duke of Richmond. Miniftry 
were now . perplexed to the ut moſt; they ſaw no 
oiher method left, but that of adjourning the de- 
te till a future day, well knowing that the parlia- 
ment would be prorogued. On the nineteenth of 


CONDE ISS yay 96 


* 


— r 


May his maſeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 


Cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpecch from the throne, in 
Which he "applauded both houfes for the zeal they 
ewn in ſupporting the intereſt and honour of 

the mation. He aſſured them that he ſhould, on alt 
vcaſions, ſeek the happineſs of his people; and 
chat it ſhould be the fole object of his care, to watch 
oer their intereſts. He conchided, by recom- 
ending to them the prefe vation of public peace, 
and the difcoutitenancing "of tumultuqus 
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of the people, which, if encouraged, would have, a 
dilagreeable termination. e 
When the parliament broke up advices were re- 
ceived from America of à violent tumult that had 
happened, at Boſton, occaſioned by a quarrel be- 
tween the. ſoldiers, and the journey men and ap- 
prentices belonging to the rope-mißers, in which 
the former untertunately fired among the. latter, 
whereby ſome, were killed, and others wounded. 


Different accounts of this tranſaction. were ſent to 


England ; but, one from captain Preſton, who hap- 
pened that day to be captain of the guard, ſeems 
to be the moſt authentic, He obſerved, that it was 
matter of tog great notoriety to need proofs, that 
the arrival of his majeſty's troops in Boſton was ex- 
tremely obnoxious to its inhabitants, + That the 
people ever uſed all means in their power to weaken 
the regiments, ani to bring them into contempt, 
by, promoting deſeruons, and by grofly and fallly 
propagating Ne e ne tha them: That on 
the arrival of the fixty-fourth and. ſixty-fifth regi- 
ments, heir ardour, ſeemingly. began to abare ; but 
that the ſame ſpirit revived imme lately on its bein, 
known that thole regiments were ordered” for Halli 
fax. That after their embarkation, one of their 
Juſtices, from the feat of juſtice, declared, „ That 
the ſoldiers muſt now take care 6f themſelves, not 
truſt too much to their arms, for they Were but an 
handful.” ' "Thar, this alarming declaration was ſuc. 
ceeded by ſeveral diſputes, between the ' towns- 
people and ſoldiers of boch regiments ; and that on 
the ſecond; of Mireh two ſoldiers of the twenty. 
ninth going through a rope-walk, belonging to N 

Gray, the rope-makers inſultingly aſked them, if 

they would empty a vault. That this had, unfortu- 

nately, the detifed effect ; by provoking the ſoldiers, 

blows enſued, and both parties ſuffered' greatly in 

the fray, That the hatred of the inhabitants towards 

the troops had now arrived to fuch an height, that 

the fifth and ſixth of March were privately agreed 

on for a generat engagement; in conſequence o 

which, ſeveral of the militia came from the countr 

armed, to join their friends, threatening to deſtroy 

any who Möurd oö polt them, That on the fifth, 

about eight clock at night, two ſoldiers were at- 
racked and beat. That about nine, lome of the 

guard informed him (captain Preſton) that the in“ 
habitants were affembling to attack the troops; that ; 
the bells were ringing as a fignal,” and not or fire: 

and that they intended to fire the beacon, in order to 

bring in the dilfant people of the country. That 

upon this intelligence, being captain of the day, he 
immediately 'repaired to the main guard, and in his 

way ſaw the people in great commotion. That ſoon 

after, about an hundred paſled him, and went to- 

wards the cuſtom houfe,” where the King's money 

was lodged, furrbundec the centinel | poſted there, 

and with clubs and other Weapons threatened to 
6xectite their vengeance on him. That he (captain 
Prefton) fearing their pfundering the 'King's cheſt, 

ſent a non commiſſioned officer and twelve! men to 

protect both the centinel and the King's money, and 
followed himſelf to prevent diſorder. That the ſol. 

diers ruſhed through "the prople, and by charging 

their bayonets in æ halfeireſe, kept them ata diſtance. 

That the mob then inereaſed greathy/, and were very 


outrageotis, ſtriking bludgeons againſt each other, 


and Cafling out, “Come you ralcals, you bloody 
backs, you lobſter ſcoundrels; fire if you dare; 
fire! and be damned; we know you dare not:“ 
with much more ſuch opprobrlous language. 
That they then advanced to the points of the 
bayonets, ſtrack ſome of them, and even the muz- 
les of the” piores, and ſeemed to be endeavour 
ing to cloſe with ther ſoldiers; That ſome well 
behaved/perſons then /afked' him captain Preſton) if 
he intended to fire? That he anſwered, no; bur while 
he was 1 1551 a loldler, having received a ſevere 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


pio with a Nick, inſtantly fired. That he imme- 
diately reprimanded him; and while he was thus 
engaget, received a moſt violent blow on his own 
arm. That'a general attack was then made on the 
men, by heavy clubs and ſhow balls; and ſome per- 
(os From behind cried out, “ Damn your bloods, 


why dot'r you fire?!” That inſtantly three or four 


of the loſciers fired, one after another, and direttly 


after, three'morc in the ſame confuſion and hurry. ' 
That the mob'then ran away, except three unhappy - 


men, who inſtantly expired, in which number was 
Mr. Gray, at whoſe rope-walk the prior quarrel 


took place. That one more was ſince dead; three | 
were dangerouſly, and four lightly wounded. That 
on his, (captain Preſton's) alking the ſoldiers why | 
they fired without orders? they ſaid, they heard | 
the word © Fire,” and ſuppoſed that he had given 


the order. 


The. captain concludes his account in the 


following words: “ On the examination before 
the jultices, they have ſworn that I uſed the word 


4; 


ohh perfefly innocent, under moſt unhappy cir- 
cunſtances, having nothing in reaſon to'expett but 
the ols,of life, iu very ignominious manner, with- 
out e of his majeſty's goodneſs.” 
This gentleman was, ſome time after, tried at 
90 aß and honourably acquitted, © 
On the 27th of July an affair of a very ſingular 
and, ſuſpicious nature, cngaged the attention of 
the public... About four o'clock in the morning 
a molt, dreadful fe was diſcovered to haye broke 
aut in the great dook-yard, at Portſmouth. It 


burnt with the moſt, rapid fury: and, communis. 


cating itſelf with the, hemp-houle and other offices, 


gonſumed every thing before it. Whether this was 


an accident, or the work of ſome vile wretch,or ins 
cendiary, has not yet been;diſcoyered, and perhaps 


«# 


never will. Some impollors, indeed, pretendgd to, 


have, been cohcerhed in it, particularly one Dudley, 
who fince that time has been tranſported for per- 


gary and the other, whoſe name was Britain, hag 


deen lince executed for forgery. The moſt remark. 
able jcircumſtance, attending this fatal affair Was, 
the fire, was dilcovered in, live different places at 
once, which gave {trong ſuſpicions that more than 


"©... 


iſting the ſcene ; lor as in Corlica they beheld the 
ruin of their country, Jo in France they ſa a whole 
nation of people ruined, ,, But, here their ſufferings 
did not end tor ſuch as were, brought, to France, 
alter a. journey of lix hundred miles,.on foot from 
Marſeilles to Breſt, were put on board ſeveral vellels, 
alnd {ent to the Welt Indies as (laves. ba 7 
A war was on. the! point of breaking: out this yea 
between Great Britain and Spain. The governqr of 
Buenos Ayres had obliged the ſmall force. ſtationed 
at: Falkland's iſlands, to leave them, and return to 
England, Alk abe conditions the Spaniſh .commo- 
dorg would grant, were, that the Engliſh ſhould im- 
medliately, or as Joon. as; polhble, not exceeding 
lorty,days,.reanove.fromwthe-[ettlement ;; and what 
forex they left behind them, ſhould-be produced as 
laon as orders for that purpoſe, arrived from Spain. 
his was one of the greateſt. inſults, perhaps, that 
had ever beun offered td che Britiſh: — but the 


1 


Engblh, Who had not ſtrength; ſufficient to deſend 
thetnſclves, were obliged to comply, and in Sep- 
tember arrived at Fortſmoutb. Such a ſlagrant ad 
of hoſtility, which it was imagined; would have 
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oments againlt the officers and 5 that I am, 
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ceedings. 


cauſed an immediate rupture with Spain, 
tide of domeſtic inquietudes, which no 
againſt the miniſtry, with whoſe conduct 
ju general were diffatisfied. Preſs-warrants þ d 
been iſſued for raiſing ſeamen; but the lepalit py 
them was in ſeveral places called in queſtioy, Be 
the city of London, Mr. Croſby, the lordemz bs 
refuſed to back the preſs-warrants ; Mr, Alder 
Wilkes'diſcharged a man who had been impreſſed, 
and although the opinion of council was taken Vn 
this important ſubjeR, yet, among the more ſenlihle 
and judicious, the prathice itſelf was looked upon 
as inconſiſtent with the nature of the Britiſh cont; 
tution. Such as were averſe to'a war, 'or'dreadeq 
the conſequences of it, looked back with refentmeyt 
to the laſt peace, and to thoſe who had-adviſed the 
making of it. All che arguments made uſe of i 
defence of it were treated with the utmoſt contempt; 
and the whole was conſidered as a meaſure which. 
in its conſequences, muſt for ever diſhonour' the 
Britiſh nation!” Indeed, many ſober perſons, whole 
minds were free from paſſion or prejudice, and Who, 
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Judging of the diſputes Hetween' the rivil' nations 
wil by the ſame equitable and difintereſted prin- 
ciples which 'ſhould at all times take place between 
private perfons,” had not, at that time! in general, 
diſapproved of che conditions'of peace; could not 
now refrain from tlib utmoſt indi gnation, at behold. 
ing the flagram inſult we bad recetved'from an 
enemy we had ſo lately in dur power to'chaſtiſe; 
and from thinking that thoſe who aid, that the 
fruits of one of the moſt plorious and ſnceefiful 
wars mentioned in hiſtory, had been bartered away 
for an inglorious and infecure peace, bad but too 
much reaſon dn their ſide; and therefore there was 
tio wonder that the people ſhould find fault with the 
jneaſures of adminiſtration. In this ſtate of anxitty, 
doubt, and expectation, all people longed, in the 
lnolt edger manner, for the meeting of parliament; 
No change had taken place in adminiſtration during 
the receſs; and as bord Notth had ſucceſsfully wea- 
thered all the'ſtorms of the winter, ſupported by a 
prodigious majority, in both Roufes, he ſeemed now 
to be as ſecurely fixed in his ſeat at the head of the 
treaſury, as the precarious circumſtancts' of the 
times would admit of, The ſtate of the, different 
parties in oppolition bad not hitherto ſuffered any 
material change, The death of Mr, Grenville, 
which happened in the beginning of Noyember, 
having left that party to which he belonged without 
4 leader, lome. of the 


went, over to the court. The party that adheredtd 


the marquis of Rockingham, and who were called 
the Whig party, ſtill maintained their former prin- 
ciples; and luch as were attached to the earl of 
Chatham, ear] T emple, and the earl of Shelburhe, 
generally coincided: with, the Rockingham party, 
though conſiſting of both Whigs and Tories. 


* 
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The parliament met on the 13th of November, 


and the leſſion was opened b his majeſty with a 


ſpeech from the throne, in which he told them, that 
the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres ha. ated 
in ſuch a manner, as was inconſiſtent with the ho. 


nour of Great Britain, and demanded the utmol 


ſatisfkaction; that, under thele circumſtances, an 
immediate demand had been, made for proper ſatis- 
faction, in conſequence of the injury, received ;.that 
the necellary, preparations had, been, made, withogt 
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loſs of time, iu order. to be enabled, to abtain 
juſtice, in cale the requiſition to the cgurt of Span 
ſhould ſail in procuring. it. An affurance was geg 
that theſe preparations ſhould not be diſcontinuc%, 
until proper. reparatjon had been made; and that 
lufficient proofs ſhould: be: given, that, all other 
powers on the continent diſapproved of ſuch pros 


early, chat they might be, ready to affit Him with 
the bell of their advice, and provide tor the * 
Al 


molt ſanguine in oppoſition, 


He. ſaid, he had called them together 1% 
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4 ſecurity of the nation. With reſpect to the 
N nies/in America, it was obſerved, that many of. 
c 


the factious people had deſiſted from thoſe combi- 
into Which they had inadvertently entered, 

had been attended with many fatal conſe- 

uences to their peaceable fellow ſubjects ; that the 
cople of Boſton, and in general the. inhabitants of 

ie province Of Matfachuſett's Bay, could not yet 
he into a proper ſtate of obedience, but 
ntigued in carrying on the ſame violent and.un- 

virramiable practices as before. He added, that che 
mates for the preſent year would naturally exceed 

tle tormer; and that it would be neither conſulting 
the inelinations nor the intereſts of his people, if. 
hey mould decline any expence that thould ſeem 

«ce{fary. towards promoting the national honour: 
unt as 10 ſoreign meaſures, no doubt was held that 
ere Could he any other conteſt, than ho ſhould: 
year! moll. forward in ſupport of the common 
fable, in upholding the reputation, and promoting 
che piolpority ot the kingdom. He concluded by 
lin them, that the crown had no intereſt ſepa- 
nate tom chat f the people? that they were all 
members of ther ſame body; and, conſiſtent with! 
tc ocker ot nature and the laws of ſociety, they! 
null together ftand-or together fall 
The addrefles which were preſented by both houſes, 
non contamech the moſt unreſerved aſſurances that 
every degree. of requiſite ſupport ſhould be cheer- 
fully granted. The moſt unreferved confidence 
was placed in his majeſty; and the commons con- 
cluded by a declaration, that if any hopes had 
been conceived, or it ſhould have been any where! 
lurmiled that there were any ſuch differences ſubſitt- 
ing among the people, as could, in the leaſt degreey 
abate. the ardour. of their affectionate attachment ta 
his majeſty, or prevent their joining, as one man, 
in malntaining unſullied the luſtregof the crown, 
and preſerving undiminiſhed the rights ol. the pro 
ple, they would, by - their proceedings, onvince 
the world how falfe and ſcandalous all ſuch, ſurmiſes 
were ;, and make it manifeſt that, whenever they; 


dation : 
and which 


ü 
de btoug 


were called upon in the cauſe of: :ztheir:: king and! | 


country, there would be hut one heart and one. vaice 
among them. However, notwitaſtanding theſe ad- 
dreſlis were carried by: a great majority, there: aroſe 
contcerable debates upon them; and it was aſſerted, 
in politive terms; that the conduct of our miniltry 
had neither been honeſt in the:defign; nor able in 
the execution; they had loſt the confidence of the; 
people, and yet imagined they would ſupport them; 
chat they had threatencd the colonies with unrelent- 
ng leverity, in ſupport of an unconſtitutional mea- 
lure, and yet ſuppoſed that we ſhall ſuffer nothing 
Irom an. alienation. of their affection; that Ireland 
nas ruled with a rod of iron, and yet they conſtantly 
declared that they were not making ſtrides towards 
arbitrary power. Laſtly, that with reſpect to the 
aligns ot our enemies, they had been totally blind 
at unprovident, and as yet:no danger threatened us. 

When the addreſs hadi been pretented, che duke of 
Richmond in the houſe of lords, and Mr. Dowdel- 
well in that of the commons, both made mo- 
1008, that all the papers which had been ſent to the 
miniſtry thould be produced, but this the miniſtry 
would by no means comply with; and the queſtion 

ing put, the motion was. rejected by a great ma- 
Pty... Many people blamed the miniſtry for their 
conduct in this affair; for they thought, that as 
Parliament alone couid grant the neceflary ſupplies, 
lo they 'ought to have ha4 the peruſal. of all the 
Papers relating to the controverly; and it is an 
cttiblihed principle, that the man who acts from 


mives-of integrity, noed never be either afraid or 
ametto have his conduct examined. 
Shortly after the riſing of parliament, anoth 
eln, remonſtranec, 


che cuy of London; 


and pebion, was preſented: by 
in awhich, aſter prafeſſiona of 
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the greateſt loyalty and affection, they deplored the 

ſevere cenſure. caſt upon them by the anſwer to their 
former remonſtrance; execrated the malignant and 
perniciqus advice which had ſuggeſted it; renewed: 
their application in the ſtrongeſt terms, for the diſ- 
ſolution. of the preſent, and the calling a new par- 
liament; expatiated on the ſecret machinations, ; 
and inſidious attempts of evil counſellors; and in- 
ſiſted ſtrongly on the indiſpenſihle right of the ſub⸗ 
Ject being repreſented. by a full, free parliament. , 


was lord-mayor, with an honeſt boldneſs and free- 

dom peculiar to himſelf, made an immediate and 
ſpirited reply, which he concluded in the following . 
words: „ That whoever. had dared already, or 
ſhould; hereafter endeavour, by falſe infinuations and 
ſuggeſtions, to alienate his majeſty's affections from 
his loyal ſubjects in general, and the city of London 


regard from his people, was an enemy to his ma- 
Jeſty's, perſon: and family, and à betrayer, of our 
| happy conſtitution, as it was eſtabliſhed at the glo- 
rious and. neceſſary, revolution.“ This ſpeech was, 
highly applauded by the citizens; nor. did the death 
i of Mr. Beckford, prevent another addreſs, which was. 
the third preſented, this year by the city. 
On the twenty-ſecond of January the. 15 

following declaration was delivered by 


c 


1771. 
prince Maſſcrano, ambaſſador. extraordinary from his 
catholic majeſty io our court. 

“His Britannic majeſt having, complained of. 
the violence, which was committed on the, tenth of 
June 1779, at the illand commonly called the Great 

Malouine, and by the Engliſh, Falkland's Iſland, in 
obliging, by force, the commander; and ſubjects of 
his Britannic majeſty. to evacuate the, port by Them 
called Kgmont, a ſtep..offenſive to the; honour o 
his crown; the prince de Maſlerano,, ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary of, his | catholic majeſty, has receiyed 
orders to declare, and, declares, that, his catholic 
majeſty, conſidering, the deſire with which he 1s ani- 
mated for peace, and for the, maintenance of good 
harmony with his Britannic , majeſty ; and. reflectin 
that this event might interrupt it; has ſeen with 
diſpleaſure this expedition tending, to diſturb; it, 
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and in the perſuaſion in which he is, of the recipro- 


city of ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty, and of 


' ts, being far from his intention to authorize any 


thing that might diſturb the good underſtanding be- 
tween the-t4yo. courts, : his catholic majeſty does diſ- 
ayow the ſaid violent enterprize; and in_conſe- 


| that all things ſhall be reſtored in the Great Ma- 
| louine, at the port called, Egmont, preciſely in the 
[tate in which they were before the tenth of June 
1779. For which purpoſe his catholic majeſty will 
give orders to one of his officers, to deliver up to 
the officer authorized by his Britannic majeſty, the 
port and fort called Egmont, with all the artillery, 
ſtores, and effects of his Britannic majeſty and his 
ſubjects, which were at that place the day abovye- 
mentioned, agrecable to the inventory, which has 
Phe ie, bottoms hal od: 
The prince de Maſſerano declares, at. the ſame 
time, in the name of the $ing his maſter, that, rhe 
engagement of , his ſaid catholic mt to reſtore 
to his Britannic majeſty the poſſeſſion of the port 
and fort called Egmont, cannot, nor, ought, any 
wiſe, to affect the queſtion of the prior right of ſo- 
vereignty of the Malouine iſlands, otherwiſe called 
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Falkland's iſtands. “,, 
In witneſs, whereof, &c.“ 
Pg Id.) ; 
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| 1 +... e le prince de Maſſerano. 
The carl of Rochfort ſignified the acceptance of 


this declaration in the followipg terms; ; ery 


His majeſty laid, that. he could give them no other f 
| anſwer than he had done beſore. On which Mr. 
Beckford, the father of the city, who, at that time 


a f $38.9 6207. 
quence, the prince de Maſſerano declares, that his 
| catholic majeſty engages to give immediate orders, 
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carried to the manſion-houſe, and a hearing 4 
on before the lord mayor, and aldermen Wilks 1. 
Oliver. In the mean time the ſetjeant at arms b and 
informed of this tranſaction, came to demand the 
bodies of rae meſſenger and of Mr. Miller: ow 
' which the lord-mayor atked the meſſenger, if he 
had applied to a magiſtrate to back the warrant _ 
to any peace officer of the city to aſſiſt him; and 0 
his replying in the negative, his lordſhip declared 
that no power had à right to ſeize a citizen of Low 
don, without an order from him or ſome - 
giſtrate; and that ne was of opinion, the 
Miller, and the warrant were both illegal; he there 
fore declared Miller to be at liberty, and proceeded 
to examine witneſſes to prove the aſſault of the mel. 
lenger, which being done, his lordſhip aſked the 
latter if he would give bail. This he at fir(t re 
fuſedd 10 do; but his commitment being actual, 
made out, he thought proper to comply, when him. 
ſelf was bound in forty pounds, and two fureties in 
twenty pounds, for his appearance at Guildhall the 
| next ſeſſions. | 
'  Indignarion at theſe proceedings ſeized the whole 
| houſe of commons, and molt of the gentlemen in 
the minority joined in afferting the privileges of the 
houſe; but obſerved, that theſe were not proper 
times to engage the honour of that houſe in a dif. 
pute with the city of London. The lord-mayor 
was ordered to attend the houſe the next day, when 
that magiſtrate juſtified his conduct hy his oath of 
oſtice, which obliged him to preſerve the franchiſes 
of che citizens from any proceſs of law being ſerved, 
but by their own officers. It was then moved and 
| carried, that the lord-mayor's clerk ſhould attend 


« His catholic 2 having authoriſed the 

prince de Maſſerano, his ambaſſador extraordinary, | 

to offer in his majeſty's name to the king of Great 
| Britain, a ſatis faction for the injury done to his Bri- 

|} tannic majeſty, by diſpoſſeſſing him of the port and 
| fort of Port Egmont and the ſaid ambaſſador hav- 


ing this day figned a dectaration, which he has juſt 
eg to me, expreſſing therein that his catholic 
majeſty, being deſirous to reſtore the good harmony 
and friendſhip which before ſubſiſted between the tuo 
crowns, does difavow the expedition againſt Port 
Egmont, in which force has been uſed againſt his 
Britannic majeſty's poſſeſſions, commander, and ſub- 
jets ; and docs alſo engage, that all things ſhall be 
immediately reftored to the preciſe ſituation in which 
they ſtood before the tenth of June, 1770. And 
that his catholic majeſty ſhall give orders, in con- 
| ſequence, to one of his officers, to deliver up to 
1 | the officer authoriſed by his Britannie Majeſty, the 
port and fort of Port Egmont, as alſo all his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's artillery, ſtores, and effects, as well 
as thoſe of his ſubjects, according to the inventory 
which has been made of them, And the ſaid am- 
1 baſſador having moreover engaged, in his (catholic 
0 majeſty's name, that What is contained in the ſaid 
1 declaration (hall be carried into effect by his ſaid 
| cn ntfiolic majeſty; and that duplicates of his catho- 
lic majeſty's orders to his officers, ſhall be deli- 
| vered into the hands of one of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's principal ſeereraries of ſtate, within fix weeks. 
His ſaid Hritannic majeſty, in order to ſhew the 
Ll ſame friendly diſpoſitions 'vn his part, has autho- 
4 riſed me to declare, that he will look upon the de- 
| claration of prince de Mafferano, together with the 


þ "0 


Other ma. 
letzing of 


full performance of the ſaid engagement on the 
part of his catholic majeſty, as a ſatisfaction for the 
injury 
nefs whereof, & cc... | 


(L. S.) Signed, ; Rochfort. - 


| There were copies of this tranſaction immediately | 
hid before both houſes of parliament, and it was I} 


then moved in the commons, that all the papers re- 
lating to the convention ſhould be laid before the 
houfe, which was complied with, except in one in- 


ſtance that of keeping back ſuch papers as contained 
This *oc- 


the Spaniſh claims to Falkland's iflauds. 
caſioned a warm debate; but the miniſtry ſcreened 
themſelves under pretence that all the offices had 
been ſearched, but no more papers could be found, 
It was then 
to his majeſty for ordering the papers to be laid be- 
fore them; but this was objected to by the minority, 
who denied that all the papers had been laid before 
them. Warm debates enſucd in both houſes; but 
the miniſterial party prevailed, and the addreſs was 
pteſented, without any amendment whatever. 
_ Several ſpeeches ſaid to have been made in the 
houſe of commons, had for a conſiderable time been 
ubliſhed by ſome bookſellers, who being cited be- 
Fore the houfe, refuſed to appear; upon which a pro- 
_ clamation Was publiſhed, with a reward for appre- 
hending them. This produced the intended effect. 
J. Wheble, one of thefe perſons, was apprehended 
and taken before John Wilkes, Eſq; the fitting al- 
derman at Guildhall ; but he finding that the perfon 
wha had apprehended Mr. Wheble, had no accuſa- 
tion agiinſt him, and only apprehended him on the 
authority of the proclamation; and at the ſame time 
Mr. Wheble declaring that the apprehender had 
forcibly detained him, and brought him there, the 
alderman immediately difcharged him, and bound 
him over to profecute his accuſer. Mr. Miller, 


printer of a public paper, was likewiſe taken into 


cuſtody by a meſſenger from the houfe of commons; 


the arm; upon which a conſtable was ſent for, and 
Mr. Milter gave him charge of the meſſenger 

| aſlaulting him in his own houfe; whereupon he was 
: | 


opoſed to preſent an addreſs of thanks | 
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for | 


with the book of minutes; and he being brought 


|. to: the! houſe, was obliged to eraſe the cognizance 
done to the crown of Great Britain. In wit. | 


out of the book: and a reſolution was paſſed, that 


there ſhould be no farther proceedings at law.— 
Ihe lord-mayor, who had been ſummoned to at- 


tend, at length appeared in his place; when he pro- 
duced the Charter, and copies of the oath adminiſ. 


tered to the city magiſtrates; and alledged, that 
he could not have acted otherwiſe than he did, 
| without having violated his oath and his duty; 
that he had acted in defence of! the laws of his 


country, which were manifeſtly invaded, and that 
he thould always glory in having done it. To 


|. this it was anſwered, that the privileges and prac- 


tice of parliament had at all times been invariably 
the ſame ; that the only queſtion now was an excmp- 
tion claimed by the city of London, through a char- 


ter derived from the crown; that the crown coul 


convey no powers through that charter which were 
not inherent in itlelf, and that it had no power over 
the privileges of that houſe. That their privileges 


vuvere a check upon the other branches ol the legiſſa- 


ture; that conſequently their cauſe was the caule ot 


| liberty and of the people at large; and if the power 
of the commons were weakened, the ſecurity of li- 


berty, were equally ſo. It was therefore moved, that 
the diſcharging of Miller from the cuſtody of the 


| meſſenger, was a breach of privilege, as was allotnc 


apprehending of the meſſenger of the houſe, for exe- 


euting their warrant, under pretence of an aflauit; 
and it was likewiſe a breach of privilege to hold 
their meſſenger to bail for doing his duty. The) 
then procceded againſt Mr. Oliver, who was allo 3 
member, and who, as well as Mr. Braſs Croſby, the 
tord-mayor, had been refufed counſel ; and Mr. 
Oliver anfwering, that he avowed and gloried in 
the ſact laid to his charge, it was moved, that he 
ſhould be ſent: to the Tower. Great heats aro'c 
upon this queſtion,. and the ſevereſt cen{ures welt 


| thrown out; while! above thirty gentlemen quittcd 
who, on bis refuling to go with bim, took him by Þ] 


the houſe in à body. Several attempts were ma 


| ro bring Mr. Oliver to ſubmiſſion, but he continue 


inflexible; and the queſtian for his being ſent to the 


Tower was carried. 'I'wo days. after Mr. Olive : 
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mitment, the lord mayor attended at the houſe 
gat his ſentence; the crowd was prodigious, | 
10 


4 great irregularities were commited; while the || 
an 


wont}, attended by the Weſtminſter juſtices, and 
mer ' of conſtables, were inſufficient to preſerve 
” WO + was moved, that in conſideration of the 
a pee ill ſtate of health, he ſhould be taken 
= che cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; but he re- 


ſed all favour, and was therefore ordered to the 


ſower. The populace took his horſes from the 
coach and drew it to Temple-bar; when having 
-onceived ſome ſuſpicion of the deputy-ſerjeant at 
ums, who attended him, they ſhut the gate; but at 
he carneſt defire of the lord mayor, they were re- 
tained from intended violence, and proceeded to 
he manſion-houſe, from whence his lordſhip after- 
wards was conveyed to the Tower; where he conti— 


wed with Mr. Oliver, till the prorogation of par- 


lament, which happened on the eighth of May, 
when his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion, in the 
ulual manner, with a moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. On the twenty-third of July, the aldermen 
in their ſcarlet gowns, with the common council, 
proceeded to the Tower, to conduct the lord mayor 
and alderman Oliver to the manſion houſe in the 
late coach, There were fifty-three carriages in the 


train; and the artillery company, in their uniforms, 


graced the proceſſion. The Jord mayor and Mr, 
(liver no ſooner appeared at the Tower-gate, than 
they were ſalured by twenty-one pieces of cannon 
belonging to the artillery company, and were re— 


ceived by the people with the loudeſt acclamations | 


of joy, which were continued all the way to the 
manſion-houſe. At night the city was grandly illu- 


minated, and the licentious populace broke the | 


windows of ſuch houſes as had no lights. Soon 
alter Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Bull were, for the city of 
London and county of Middleſex, choſen ſheriffs. 
The citizens of London were, in general, ex- 
aſperared in the higheſt degree againſt parliament, 
on account ot their late proceedings; and nothing 
was left undone to ſhew their reſentment. A com- 
mittee was even appointed to carry on a profecu- 
tion againſt rhe ſpeaker of the houſe of comuons, 
tor the commitment of their magiſtrates; and the 
molt eminent counſel were conſulted upon that oc- 
cation: but it was found that no action could be 
brought upon that ſubject. Recourſe was therefore 
again had to the hopeleſs reſort of another addreſs, 
cmonltrance, and petition to the throne; in which, 
ater the other complaints, the impriſonment of 
the mapiſtrates, and the eraſing a judicial record, 
n order to ſtop the courſe of juſtice, were not for- 
gotten, His majeſty, in his anſwer, declared his 
Iadineſs to redrels any real grievances, and that the 
city of London would always find him diſpoſed to 


uten to any of their well founded complaints; but 


expreſied his concern to ſee a part of his ſubjects ſtill 
lv far miſled and deluded, as to renew in ſuch re— 
prehenſible terms, a requeſt with which he had re— 
peatecly declared he could not acquieſce. 

Thus having, in a full manner, given a detail of 
gomeltie wranſictions, we ſhall take a tranſient view 
ol affairs on the continent, not herein copying the 
ample of ſorne of our predeceſſors, who, in order 
o pin out the thread of hiſtorical narration, and to 
well the tize of their work, from pecuniary motives, 
bare been very liberal in a dry amplification of 
matters which ate not immediately connected with 
the hiſlory of England. War between the Turks 
an Ruſhans was carried on with great vigour, and 
tended with crucl devaſtations. "The Ruſſians 


"re in general victors; but their conquelts were 


not obtained without great loſs of men, as well 
/ lickneſs, as the ſword. The kingdom of Poland 
nas deluped with blood from one extremity to the 


her; the contcderates became more and more in- 
ver 
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5 agatnſt each other, and yet the fertility of 


the ſoil furniſhed the means of ſubſiſtence. Indeed, 
it may be juſtly ſaid, that the Ruffin ambaſſador 
was the ſovereign of Poland: all orders were iſſued 
from him, though they were ſanctified by the name 
ot his Majeſty. | 

A remarkable revolution, in the internal govern- 
ment of France, now took place. That faithful body 
of men the parliament of Paris, had long defended 


the liberties of their fellow ſubjects. The king 


having ſent for the members to the palace, ordered 
them to regiſter Tome edicts: this they abſolutely 
refuſe, and returning to the parliament houſe, en- 
tered into a bond to ſtand by each other in doing 
juſtice, although the conſequence ſhould be death. 
A body of dragoons ſurrounded the parliament 
houſe, and forced the clerks: to regiſter the edicts; 
upon which the parliament proteſted, and deputed 


their preſident to wait on the king. The anſwer 


they received was, that next day they ſhould be all 
ſent into baniſhment. This took place, and thoſe 
venerable guardians of the laws were ſent to different 
villages, at a great diſtance from their friends and 


families. Several of the other parliaments in the 


rovinces in honour of that of Paris, reſigned their 
5 8 


Ollices. 


During the ſucceeding year, a revolution was 
effected in Sweden without bloodſhed, tumult, or 
the leaſt oppoſition, The new form of govern- 
ment, eſtabliſhed by the king, conſiſted of fifty- 
ſeven articles, but they may be all compriſed in the 
following: That the King ſhall, for the future, 
chuſe the ſenate, or, in other words, he ſhould ap- 
Point to that office ſuch as he approved of: that he 
ſhall aſſemble the ſtates when he pleaſes, and like- 
wiſe when he pleaſes, diſſolve their meeting, ſo as 
they have far at one time full three months : that the 
taxes ſhall be granted by the ſtates; but if not 
granted within three months after their meeting, 
then the old ones ſhall be levied. In caſe of any 
ſudden exigence, ſuch as the fear of invaſion, the 
king ſhall impoſe taxes till ſuch time as the ſtates 
can be called together: that when the ſtates are 
aſſembled, they are not to deliberate on any thing 
but what the King ſhall cauſe to be laid before 
them: that the king ſhall have full power to diſpoſe 
of the army and navy in whatever manner he 
pleaſes, and likewiſe to give away all places, either 
in the civil or military departments. When thcſe 
articles were read, the king ſtood up, and aſked the 
ſtates, Whether they would give their onth to ob- 
ſerve the form of government? As they knew it was 
in vain to diſpute, they all confented with one voice; 


aſter which they were immediately ſworn in the 


king's preſence, and the ſpeakers of each order 
ſigned a bond in the name of the reſt, The great 


work being thus finally accompliſhed, the king ſtood 


up, and told them, that it was neceſſary they ſhould 


return thanks to God for bringing about ſo happy 


an event, without the effuſion of human blood; and 
then taking a book out of his pocket, the whole 
aſſembly joined with him in ſinging Te Deum, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Lutherans.-—They were 
then permitted ro kiſs his hand; after which the 
king departed, and the ſtates ſeparated, without 
knowing whether they were ever again to meet. 
Near the ſame time that the above remarkable 
revolution took place in Sweden, another of a ver 
ſingular nature happened in Denmark; where the 
two counts, Struenſee and Brandt were accuſed ; the 
firſt of having embezzled from the king's coffers a 
large ſum, amounting to one hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand pounds ſterling; of having iſſued many 
orders from the cabinet without the king's know- 
ledge; of having been guilty of criminal converſa- 
tion with the queen; of having ſecreted from the 
king ſeveral letters ſent to his majeſty, &c,—Count 
Brandt was accuſed of having been privy to Stru- 
enſee's criminal converſation, and all his other 


8K Crimes 
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crimes, without divulging them. In conſequence 
of theſe accuſations, a tribunal was appointed for 
the trial of the queen, and the two counts, at which 
the latter were lentenced to loſe their heads, and the 
queen to banithment, The two counts were exe— 
cuted on the twenty=cighth of April; and the 
queen, after having her two children taken from 
her, was permitted, by the interceſſion of her royal 
brother the King of Great Britain, to retire to Zell, 
in his majeſty's German electorate dominions, where 
having languithed for ſome time, the excels of her 
anguiſh put a period to her life, | 

Thus having noticed the moſt material foreign 
tranſactions, let us now return to allairs at home, 
where, during the receſs of parliament, an event 
rook place, which ſurprized the whole nation, and 
made way for an act, the next ſeſſions, of a molt ex- 
traordinary nature, The event alluded to was no 
other than the marriage of his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, a widow 
lady and daughter to lord Irnham, of the kingdom 
of Ireland. This ſtep of the duke's gave great 
offence at court, «ſpecially as it had been openly ac- 
knowledged by the parties, and not concealed as 
the marriage of the duke of Glouceſter with 
the countels dowager of Waldegrave had been. 
A. D. 1772. The parliament met this year on the 
5 * 21ſt of January, and the ſeſſion was 
vpened by his Ae with a ſpecch from the 
throne; in which he expreſſed much ſatisfaction, 
that neither the foreign nor domeſtic ſtate of affairs 
required their more early attendance: that, now 
they were aſlembled, they would, no doubt, attend 
to the intereſts of the nation, and regulate its inter- 
nal policy, as well as its foreign commerce. They 
were likewile informed that the king of Spain had 
riven up Fort Egmont, and that we were on the 
elt terns with that court, He concluded, with 
recommending to them, to keep the navy on the 
molt reſpectable footing, to be ready in caſc of any 
necellity ſor the future. To this ſpeech addreſſes 


were preſented in the uſual form; after which the 


public butincls was opened, by making proper en- 
quirics into the ſtate of the navy; and the miniltry 
propoſed, that twenty-five thouſand men ſhould for 
the ſervice of the current year be voted. 

The motion was not only oppoſed by two of our 
greateſt naval commanders, but the then preſent ar- 
rangement of the fleet likewiſe condemned. They ob- 
ſerved that the force already in the Eaſt Indies was 
either too great, or too little: that if the appearances 
of a permanent peace, as held out in the ſpeech, were 


to be relied on, it was too great, and, in cale of war, 


it was inluſſicient: that the ſame objections lay to the 
arrangement at Jamaica, where the ſquadron con- 
ſiſted only of about four ſhips, and was altogether 
unable to protect it, e any danger of an 
attack. 0 ſevere ſarcaſms were levelled at the 
miniſtry for the futility of their conduct, becauſe 
they accompanied a ſpeech which breathed nothing 
but ſentiments of peace, with all the aCtual prepa- 
ration for war. At laſt, the queſtion having been 
put, the motion was carried as uſual, and the mi- 
niſtry reigned triumphant, The houſe next took 
into conſideration a petition for leave, to bring in a 
bill to excuſe fome of the clergy from ſubſcribing 
to the thirty-nine articles of religion, Ihe motion 
was rejected by a great majority, and not without 
fome ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct of thoſe by 
whom it had been promoted. But of all the buſineſs 
tranſacted during this ſeſſions, none was conſidered 
of ſuch importance, as that of a meſlage ſent by 
his majeſty to the houſe of lords. In this meſſage 


it was obſerved, that his majeſty being deſirous, 
trom paternal aftection to his own family, an anxious 
concern for the future welfarc of his people, and 
the honour and dignity of his crown, that the right 
of approving all marriages in the royal family, as a 


perplexed ſituation. 


matter of public concern, had always belongeg 
the princes of this realm; he therefore recomme or 
to both houſes to take it into their ſerious 857 © 
ration, whether it may not be wiſe and expedie ye 
ſupply the defects of the laws now in beine 155 
by ſome new proviſion, more effectuallu 95 0 ta 
deſcendants of his late majeſty, except ſuch x f 
already married to foreign princes, from m 
without the approbation of his majeſty, his heir; and 
ſucceſſors, firſt had and obtained. In conſeque 8 
of this meſſage, a bill was brought into the hauf 
lords, which fully anſwered all the purpoſe, i. 
tended. This bill was oppoſed, with great "nie 
of argument, by ſome of the molt reſpectable deen 
in the nation. All the judges were ſent ſor to Ne 
their opinion, which was, that the marriages of 2 
intermediate branches of the royal family mutt be 
approved of by the king, but how far that pont 
extended over collateral branches, they could nc 
ſay. At laſt the motion was carried, though 15 
till fourteen lords entered a proteſt againſt it As 
being inconſiſtent with the law of nature. In the 
houle of commons, the bill met with a much ſtronger 
repulle; and thoſe in oppolition boldly declared, 
that it had been brought in at a time when moſt 6 
the gentlemen of the law, whole opinions way!d 
have been of great ſervice, were gone on the cir. 
cuits. Bur, notwithſtanding all the ſtrength c 
argument, it paſted, and received the royal allen 
ſoon after. | 

Having thus adjuſted this matter, the attention 9 
the parliament was directed to the aftairs of the Fat 
India company, which at this time were in a very 
On the thirticth of March, 
the deputy-chairman of the company moved the | 
houſe for leave to bring in a bill for the better te 
gulation of the ſervants belonging to the company 
in India. The grand object in view was, to reſtrain 
the governor's council ; and, indeed, all the ſervant; 
belonging to the company, from carrying on any 
ſort of trade, and to give the directors of the com- 
pany a ſovereign, power over their own ſervants, 
The motion was carried, and this led to an enquiry 
into the ſtare of affairs in India. All the papers be— 
longing to the company were ordered to be laid 
betore a ſelect committee of the houſe, and from 
the peruſal of them, many important diſcoveries 
were made. Indeed, it was found, that the mode 
of government in India was, in every reſpect, atbi- 
trary, unconſtitutional, and no way fit for prelerv- 
ing the rights of the people, or adminiſtering juſlice 
to individuals. Ihe committee, finding the bulinels 
increaſing faſt, and the ſeaſon far advanced, dehired 
leave to continue ſitting during the receſs of par- 
liament, or, at leaft, till ſuch time as they could go 
through with the intended enquiry. In the mean 
time, the ill temper which had unaccountably take! 
place between the two houſes the preceding lelſton, 
ſtill continued during the preſent ; and, cxcept 1! 
tranſmitting of bills from the one to the other, 
there was no more communication between them, 
than if they had been the jealous councils of tw 
rival ſtates. His majeſty went, in uſual ſlate, te 
the upper houſe, and cloſed the ſeſſion on the ninth 
of june. 2 | 

The ſeſſion was again opened. by his majeſty 0" 
the 26th of November with a ſpcech from the throne; 
in which he informed the members, that his teä— 
ſon for calling them ſo ſoon was, to take inte 
their conſideration ſome things of the utmoſt im— 
portance. He deſired them to take into their im. 
mediate conſideration the diſtreſſed condition of 40. 
Eaſt India company. He took notice, that he had 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the powers on the col 
tinent, of their diſpoſition to peace; and he cc. 
cluded by recommending to them the moſt pruden 
methods that could be made uſe of, in order to ft. 
duce the price of proviſions, as the diſtreſles 35 
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_— p . | 
bor were not imaginary but real; and that nothing 
would give him greater plealure, than to hear that 
hoſe diſtrefſes were removed. | 
The preſent ſtate of the navy, was the firſt thing 
of importance which came under the conſideration 
ok the houſe of commons, and this occaſioned very 
varm debates. 
reaſonable, than to lay before the people a ſtate of 
the public affairs, eſpecially ſuch as concerned the 
marine, that they might be ſatisfied whether their 
money had been laid out in promoting the purpoſes 
ſor which it had been given: but, notwithſtanding 
the force Of thoſe arguments urged by oppoſition, 
no ſooner. was the queſtion put, than it was carried 


r 


Certainly, nothing could be more 


for the miniſtry by a great majority, and the ſup— 


plies were granted. After this buſineſs a motion 
was made to enquire into the nature of thoſe cauſes 
which occaſioned the ſcarcity of proviſions : but no- 
thing was done that could be of any real ſervice to 
the. public. A ſecret committee having been ap- 


- Pointed. to enquire” into the ſtate of the Faſt India 


company's affairs, it was found by their report, that 


the affairs of the company were both complexed and 


very much diſtrefled. At laſt the motion was car- 
ried in the uſual manner; and ſuperviſors were ap- 
pointed for the Faſt Indies, to make a proper en- 
quiry into all the abuſes complained of, and to rec- 
tify them, according to the belt of their abilities, 


. A 


. 


Further proceedings of parliame ni State of the American tolonies—Government reſolves to reduce them to a flate of 
obedience to the mother-conntry—The ſupreme authority of the Britifh legiflatnre over the Americans aſſerted The 
Boſton Port bill Another bill paſſed for reflraming the trade of New England, amt the fiſheries of that colony — 
The king's troops attacked at Lexington—T he battle on Bunker's-hill—The burning of Charles-town—Other ir- 
miſhes aud engagements belween lhe regulars and provincials—General Howe is compeiled io evacuate the town of 
Biflon—An unſucceſsful attempt on Charles-lown in South Carilina—The Independency of the American colonies 
declared Balile of the White-plains—General Lee laken priſoner —The engagement of Brandy-wine—Several 
ſkirmiſhes in other parts of America—The, ſurrender of general Burgoyne's army A remarkable naval engage= 
ment—The ifland of St. Lucia taten The engagement of captain Pearſon with Paul Jones Fort Omoa laken— 
ber naval engagements— Arnold's deſertion, and young major Andree's unfortunate termination — Riots at Lon=- 
don—War carried ow with various ſucceſs in America—durrender of the Britiſh army under carl Cornwallis—The 
engagement belween the pallant Rodney and count de Grafſe—GCaptain lord Robert Manners mortally wounded— 
General Hllioll's brave defence of Gibraltar —Preliminary articles of a general peace ſigned. 


ren 3 


EGARDLESS of the fate of the 
diſſenters bill, againſt ſubſcribing 
to the thirty-nine articles, another with ſimilar prin- 
ciples was, with ſome additions, brought into the 
houſe of commons in the beginning of this year, 
but it was received like that of the preceding year, 
it being carried, in all its ſtages, in the one houſe 
by a great majority, and rejected chiefly by the in- 
Hucnce of the biſhops in the other. A motion was 
likewiſe made, for a committee of the whole houſe 
to conſider of the ſubſcription to the thirty-nine 
articles, required of perſons in the univerſities, 
This petition was ſomewhat different from that pre- 
ſented laſt year, But though the motion was well 
ſupported, and produced a very conſiderable debate, 
it vas rejected by a great majority. After the holi- 


A. D. 773. 


days parliament took into conſideration the acts re- 
ſpecting the preſervation of the game. Nothing, 


however, was done on this ſubject. The miniſtry 
promored the bill in order to acquire ſome ſhare of 
popularity, and the patriots oppoſed it, merely for 
the ſake of oppoſition. About fifty years ago, at 
the inſtance of baron Thompſon, the city of London 
let the example of diſcharging every priſoner with- 
out fees as ſoon as he was acquitted by the jury. 
his generoſity of the citizens of London was not, 
owever, imitated by thoſe who lived in more 
ſtant counties. Inſtances were produced of ſome 
poor men having laid a whole year in goal, becauſe 
ey could not pay their fees. To remedy an evil 
of ſo glaring a nature, a bill was brought in to 
oblige every county to make good the deficiencies 
"curred to the gaolers for keeping the priſoners : in 
conſequence of which the priſoner may now go from 
he bar to his family, without being called in 
queſtion, or detained for any fecs whatever; his im- 
briſonment being conſidered as a great puniſhment, 
alter his innocence has been proved. The parlia- 
mentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the firſt of July 
's majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and . 


"ved the parliament, having firſt ſigned ſuch bills 
as Were read 7 


MG. the twenty-ſecond of June, a ſhort time be- 
ore the cloſe of this ſeſſion, the king made an ex- 


4 


| curfion to Portſmouth, in order to inſpect the ſtate 
ol the dock-yard, and to review the fleet aſſembled 


at Spithead. He was pleaſcd to expreſs the higheſt 
approbation of the good order and diſcipline of his 
fleet, the excellent condition of the dock-yard, 
arſenals, and garriſon, and the regularity with which 
every thing was conducted; and ſhewed the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction of thoſe demonſtrations of loyalty and 
affection, with which he was received by all ranks 
of people, His majeſty ſet out, on his return from 
the commiſſioner's houſe, on the twenty-ſixth of 
June, about ſeven o'clock in the morning, and 
arrived at Kew, in perfect health, about two in the 
afternoon. Previous to his departure the king was 
pleaſed to order a diſtribution of the following ſums. 
One thouſand five hundred pounds to the artificers, 
workmen, and labourers of the dock-yard, victual- 
ling-office, and gun-wharf. | | 
'Fhrec hundred and fifty pounds to the companies 


of the Barfleur and Auguſta Yacht, and the crew of 


his majeſty's barge. 
Two hundred and fifty-pounds to the poor of 


Portſmouth and Goſport. 


His majeſty was alſo pleaſed to make ſome other 
ſmall gratuitics, and to releaſe the priſoners confined 


in Portſmouth gaol. 


His majeſty went on Thurfday, the | 
1 bf 1 0 7 to the houſe of A. D. 1774. 
peers, in the uſual ſlate, and opened the ſeſſion of 
parliament with a ſpeech, in which he aſſured them 
of the pacific diſpoſition of foreign powers, and 
recommended the proſecution of meaſures more 
immediately reſpecting the preſervation and ad- 
vancement of the revenue and commerce of the 
kingdom. He deſired in a particular manner their 
attention to the ſtate of the gold coin; and con- 
cluded with declaring, that they could propoſe no 
meafure, to advance, or ſecure the happineſs of his 
pcople, in which they might not always depend on 
his moſt hearty concurrence, When the commons 
returned to their houſe, ſtrong debates enſued upon 
the words of the addreſs which ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty; but the queſtion being put to the 
vote, it was carried by a great majority in mT 
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ol the miniſtry. Mr. Buller moved, that twenty 
thouſand ſeamen, including four thouſand three 
hundred and fiſty-four marines, were neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the preſent year; and that a ſum, not 
exceeding four pounds a man per month, ſhould be 
granted for the ſcrvice of the royal navy; both which 
motions, alter a warm debate, were agreed to. But the 
grand objett government had in view, was to reduce 
the colonies to a ſtate of obedience, and convince 
them of the neceſſity they were underof being ſubjett 
to the mother country. At Boſton in America, in 


the month of December, a number of reſolute men, 


(drelled like Mohawks or Indians) in leſs than four 
hours, empticdintothe ſea everycheſtof teaon board 
three ſhips, commanded by the captains IIall, Bruce, 
and Coffin, amounting to three hundred and forty- 
wo cheſts, without the leaſt damage done to the 
{11ips, or any other property. This was the late of 
the firſt of thoſe ſhips employed by the India com- 
pany, that reached their deſtined port. The other 
governors wiſely agreed to ſuffer the tea to be car- 
ried back from whence it came: for the perlons to 
whom it was conſigned refuſed to take it; and as 
ho one had ordered it, no one was obliged to hazard 
his own perlonal ſafety in taking upon himſelf to 
be the owner of it. In ſeveral of the provinces 


this tea was termed the fetters forged for the people 


by Great Britain; and at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, it was reſolved, that the 
dilpolal of their own property is the inherent right 
of freemen : that there can be no. property in that 
which another can take from them without their 


conſent ; that the claim of parliament to tax Ame 


rica, is, in other words, a claim of right to levy con- 
tributions on them at pleaſure: that the duty im- 
poſed by parliament upon tea landed in America, 
13 a tax on the Americans, or levying con- 
tributions without their conſent; and that the reſo— 
lution entered into by the Eaſt India company, to 
fend out their tea to America, ſubjed to duties on 
its being landed there, was an open attempt to 1n- 
force a-miniſterial plan, and a violent attack upon 
American libertics, | 

It is impoſhble when the minds of men arc great- 
ly agitated, to prevent their running into violent 
extremes; which were, however, conlidered by the 
court of England, as ſuch audacious infults on the 
ſupremacy of parliament, that his majeſly ſent a 
mellage to the houſe of commons, deliring them to 
enable him to take luch meaſurcs as would be moſt 
likely to put an immediate ſtop to the preſent dil- 
orders, and to ſecure the dependence of the colonies 
upon the crown. and parliament of Great Britain, 


This meſſage produced a bill, which was preſented 


to the houle by lord North, for the immediate re— 
moval of the oflticers of the cuſtoms from the town 
of Boſton, in the province of Maſlachuſet's bay; to 
quarter a military force on the people; and for dil- 
Continuing the landing, and diſcharging the lading 
and ſhipping of goods in that port, till his majeſty 
was latislied that no interruption would be made to 
collecting the duties, and till full ſatisfattion ſhould 
be made to the Faſt India company, for the tea 
which had been deſtroyed, This bill for ſhutting 
up the port and harbour of Bolton, having paſſed 
the houte, lord North preſented another for regu- 


lating the government of the province of Malſa- 


chulet's bay, which occaſioned a very warm debate, 
particularly with reſpett to apart of the bill, which 
propoled, that offenders ſhould be removed for trial 
4% other colonies ; or if government thought, that 
juſtice could not be had there, they ſhould be 
brought to Great Britain for that purpoſe, | 
Several important points werediſculled during this 
ſeſſion of parliament, and ſeveral acts were paſſed. 
In which number were included one for the better 
regulation of the gold coin, and another relative to 
the naturalizing loreigners. An important queſtion 


5 ; 


of queen Elizabeth; and might enjoy and rec 


*»— 
againſt the 
and their 
produced an 
It was eu. 


was alſo decided in the houſe of peers, 
excluſive common-law right of authors, 
aſſigns, to their works. But one bil! 

univerſal diſcontent among the people, 
titled, © An Att lor the future government gf Cho 

bec.“ The principal clauſes that gave offence were 
two; by the firſt the Romiſh clergy were to bave 4 


exerciſe of their religion, as ellabliſlied by the lr 


e 


the accuſtomed dues and rights from perſons 
feſſing the Romiſh religion. By the {econd apy. 
all controverſies relative to property and civil right, 
were to be determined by the Canada laws then f 
being, or ſuch as might be afterwards enatted hy 
the governor, licutenant-governor, and legiſlative 
council, The city of London in a petition againſt 
it, declarcd, that they apprehended it to be entirely 
ſubverſive of the Britiſh conſtitution, The parlia- 
mentary buſineſs being finiſhed, his majeſty went 
to the houle of peers, and after having ſigned ſuch 
bills as were ready, cloſed the ſeſſion on the tc 
ſecond of June. 

About the ſame time the harbour of Boſton was 
ſhut up againſt all veſſels bound to America; an 
ſome days after, none were allowed to depart chence. 
In July the Boſtonians with firmneſs and cool. 
nels formed a ſolemn league and covenant, that the 
would not import or export any thing from Great 
Britain; nor have any connettion or trade with any 


pro- 


ny. 


one ſo doing, tilh all their rights and charters ſhoul( 


be reſtored to them again. To prevent ſuch con- 
ventions, meetings, and aſſemblies, general Gage 
illued out a proclamation expreſsly forbidding them. 
He likewiſe diſſolved an aſlembly of the province 
of Salem; but they unanimoully riſing, declared 
they would not be diſſolved; that they were come 
there on the buſinels of the public, and that the 


were determined to paſs ſuch votes as were for the 


good of the province : they then locked the doors 
of the town-hall, and obliged the general to comply- 
with their reſolutions. Scvcral other colonics fol- 


Towed their example, and a general Congrels was 


eſtabliſhed, to which deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
vinces were invited. A very alarming tranſattion 
allo took place, which was, the ſeizure of Fort 
William in New Hampſliire, by.the provincial mi- 
litia, in which they found one hundred and (ix 
barrels of gunpowder, ſeveral cannon, ſhot, aud 
ſmall arms. On the ſecond of September general 
Gage thought proper to demand of colonel Brattle, 
the provincial ammunition and ſtores under his 


care, which were delivered up to him; and at the 


ſame time he ſent two companies of ſoldiers up the 


river by night, who ſeized a large magazine 0! 


powder, a part of which was private property. Soon 
aſter the general ordered four twenty -fotir pounders, 
andeightnine pounders, to beplaced againſt thefortt- 
ſications of Bolton; he allo cauſed trenches to be dug 
round the town, and Boſton-neck, the only avenue 
by land into the town, to be fortified, and a regiment 
placed there for its ſecurity. Againſt this ſtep the 
Boſtonians, in a petition, ſtrongly remonſtrated: and 
about the ſame time, the New York merchants all 
refuſed to let general Gage have any of their ſhips 
to fetch the troops from Quebec. Such was the 
ſituation of allairs at Boſton, when the Engliſh par- 
lament was dillulved by proclamation, and the 
writs for calling a new one were made returnabie 
on the twenty=ninth of November. Accordingly, 
on that day, his majeſty went to the houſc of peers, 
and being in his royal robes ſeated on the throne, 
commanded the attendance of the commons 10 the 
houſe of peers; who being come, the king, by 11s 
chancellor, ſignified his pleaſure that they {l;ould 
return and chuſe a ſpeaker, to be preſented nest 
day for his majeſty's approbation, They remwune 
accordingly, and unanimouſly choſe Sir Fletcher 
Norton, Next day his majeſty went again in 
| | uſual 
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f | fate to. the -houſe, of peers, and having ap⸗ 
1 d o the commons choice of a ſpeaker, ope ned 


Mon with'a ſpeech from the throne ; to which: 


* 


whole as one ſcene of anarchy and confuſion; 
When the houſe went into a committee to examine 


Sh 


the ; | the Amer ican papers, lord North began the buſineſs. 

wh houſes preſented very affectionate addreſſes; || with a view of the whole: maſs of information laid 

each of which his, majeſty was pleaſed to return a before the committee, diſcriminated the diſpoſition 

oll gracious depl7 .. rials 196.0: dips By of the reſpective colonies, and particularly dire ed to 
ſeſſion of a new parliament, 


Ast his Was: the firſt 


he ſyearing in of the members and other trifling 


ſuch as he thought were in a ſtate of actual rebellion!” 
His lordſhip then pointed but the meaſures intended 


a Ar» — 


matters incident on ſuch occaſions, engaged their [to be purſued; and concluded by propofing! I; 
cention for ſome days. This over, they pro- conference with the houle of lords, that a joint ad- 
ceeded to buſineſs, which was begun by the houſe: [ dreſs migbt be carried up to the throne, “ To re- 


'oſolying itlell into a committee of ſupply to his 
majeſty ; when ſeveral reſolutions: were agreed to; 
ter which the . parliament was adjourned to the 
incteenth of January, by his majeſty. 
Ihe parliament having met, purſu 
4. P. 1775. ant to their adjournment, lord North 
preſented to. the houle, by his majeſty's command, 
ſeveral bundles of American papers: and as ſoon as 
be clerk had finiſhed reading their titles, a motion 
vas made that they ſhould lie on the table for in- 
ſpeltion, and that a future day ſhould be appointed 
ſot the whole houſe: to go into a committee to con- 
fer of the ſame ; which was agreed to after ſome 
Petitions in the mean time were preſented to: the 
houſe from the Merchants: of London, Glaſgow, |] 
Briſtol, Liverpool, and other places, complaining 
of the great decay of trade, . occaſioned by the un- 
happy. differences between Great Britain and her 
colonies. The corporation of London alſo pre- 
ſented an addreſs, remonſtrance and petition to the 
king; in which they complained of the meaſures 
that had been purſued, and were ſtill purſuing, 
againſt their fellow ſubjects in America; and 
earnellly beſeeched his majeſty to diſcharge thoſe 
miniſters from his councils ho had been the means 
of promoting them, as the firſt ſtep towards a full 
redreſs of the grievancos ſo univerſally: complained 
of by the people. To this addreſs and petition his 
majelly was pleaſed to return the following anſwer: 
It is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I find any 
ol my ſubje s capable of encouraging the rebellious 
dilpoʒltion which unhappily exiſts in ſome of my 
colonies in North America. Having entire con- 
ſdence in the wiſdom of my parliament; the great 
council of the nation, I will 'ſteadily purſue thoſe 
meaſures-which'they have recommended for the ſup- 


turn thanks to his majeſty for communicating to the 
houſe the American papers, and that he would be 
pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as might be ſuitable 
to his wiſdom for enforcing: the laws againſt Ames: 
rica; and promiſing to ſupport him, in a full and 
vigorous exertion of the ſame, with their lives and 
fortunes.” The meaſures intended to be taken were 
mentioned generally, and ſaid to be theſe: “ That 
a fect of fourteen frigates be ſent to join the ſhips 
at Boſton, by which all the ports of New England 
were to be blocked up; that ten thouſand troops, 
including Preſton's regiment of light horſe, be ſent 
to Boſton, to keep the New Englanders in order; 
and that an addition of two thouſand feamen more 
be aſked to man the fleet to Boſton; and to ſupply | 
the naval'eſtabliſhment at home.” This motion for 
the addreſs met with great oppoſition; but the 
queſtion being at length put, a conſiderable majo- 
rity carried it. VV 8 
The reſolution of the committee for preſenting 
the addreſs being reported to the houſe, the ſpeaker 
was proceeding to put the queſtion to agree with 
the report; but was interrupted by lord John Ca- 
vendiſh, who moved that the conſideration of the 
American papers ſhould be re-committed, He was 
ſeconded by lord Irnham, who, after having in a 
long ſpeech: agitated the queſtion on the ground 
propoſed by adminiſtration, in à conſtitutional as 
well as in a political light, concluded with afferting' 
that it appeared, in both thoſe views, formidable 
and deſtructive; and that it became abſolutely no- 
ceſſary to retraQt the unconſtitutional and impolitic 
ſteps which adminiſtration had hitherto adopted. 
\ Therewereſeveral others; among whom Mr. Wilkes 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, who expatiated 
largely on the juſtneſs and propriety of the noble 
lord“ motion, when at length'the queſtion being 
port of the conſtitutional rights of Great Britain, I put, the numbers were for the motion one hun- 
and the protettion of the commereial intereſts of my || dred and five, againſt it two hundred and eighty- 
kingdom.“ While petitions were preſenting to the eight. An addreſs was then drawn up, and — 
commons from the principal corporations in Eng- || to without a diviſion; and aftera conference wit the 
land, lord Chatham, «hat real patriotic nobleman, || lords, it was reſolved that the addreſs ſhould bejoint-, 
brought in a bill for reconciling the preſent . ly preſented by both houſes to the king; which was 
diſferences between Great Britain and America. | accordingly done on the ninth of February; when 
T his alſo met with great oppoſition; and the queſtion ||| his majeſty returned an anſwer-as follows: 
being put, it was by a conſiderable majority re- ||  * My lords and gentlemen, nm 
Kal; ; ig CCC 1 thank you for this very dutiful and loyal 
At this time the papers relative to America were addreſs, and for the ſolemn affurances you give me 
taken into conſideration in the lower houſe. Among || of your ſupport in maintaining the 1 rights of my 
them were two official letters from lord Dartmout crown, and of the two houſes of parliament, and you 
io general Gage, and the general's letter to his || may depend on my taking the moſt effectual mea- 
lordſhip... The former contained trains of firmneſs |} ſures for enforcing due obedience to the authority | 
and coercion, which it was plain, the general was || of the ſupreme legiſlature.” The day after the 
hot by any means able to realize with the force he addreſs was preſented, lord North read, in his place, 
had under his command. The language of the |] a meſſage from his majeſty, as bIId W: 
atervaried according tothe different eireumſtances [ His majeſty being determined, in conſequence 
and occations that preſented themſelves. Two || of the addrels of both houfes of parliament, to take 
matters were,” however; very evident, that the rage the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for ſupport- 
and diſcontents were greatly augmented on account || ing the Juſt rights of the crown and the two houſes 
"the laſt American acts paſſed by the parliament ; |] of parliament, thinks proper to acquaint this houſe, 
and that they were working up into a kind of [| that ſome addition to his forces by ſea and land will 
Phrenzy by-a gradual augmentation of the troops, || be neceſfliry for that purpoſe, and does not doubt 
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and by the works and defences raiſed on Boſton- |] but his faithful commons, on whoſe zeal and affec- 
neck. He drew, in ſome places, the moſt lament- {| tion he entirely relies, will enable him to make ſuch. 


dle picture of rhe ſlate” of that province, deſtitute || an augmentatio to Ns forbes; az on the preſent oc. 
caſion ſhall be thought proper,” This meffage was 
referred to the conſideration of the committee of 


$8 L ſupply ; 


«0nce of all legiſlative authority; of a council, of | 
_ 5 juſtice, of magiſtracy ; and repreſented the 
0, 2: | | 
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upply; after which the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe on the American pa- 
pers, when a motion was made by lord North,“ that 
the chairman be directed to move the houſe, that 
leave be given to bring in a bill to reſtrain the trade 
and commerce of the provinces of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, New Hampſhire, ConneRicut, Providence, and 
Rhode-Iſland colonies in North America, to Great 
Britain, Ireland and the Weſt Indies; and to prohi- 
bit ſuch provinces and colonies from carrying on 
any fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, or other 
parts therein mentioned, under certain conditions, 
and for a time to be limited,” This motion was 
ae hs of great debates, which continued for 
everal hours; when the queſtion being put, it was 
carried by a very conſiderable majority; and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in purſuant thereto, A 
pip was now preſented from the corporation of 

ondon, againſt the bill depending in the houſe, for 
reſtraining the trade of New England, and the 
fiſherics of that colony on the banks of Newfound- 
land. This petition repreſented the bill as being 
unjuſt, cruel, partial, and oppreſſive; injurious to 
the trade of Great Britain, and tending to increaſe 
the wealth and ſtrength of her rivals and enemies, 
They preſented another petition, of the like nature, 
to the houſe of lords; as did alſo the American mer- 


chants; and another to the king. But all theſe ſoli- 


citations proved abortive; for the bill paſſed both 
houſes, and on the thirtieth of March received the 
royal aſlent. On the thirteenth of April his majeſty 
again went to the houſe of peers, and, among other 
bills, gave the royal aſſent to © A bill to reſtrain 
the trade and commerce of the colonies of New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and: 
South Carolina, to any part of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the Welt India iſlands.” 779 

. Thele atts being paſſed, the generals Burgoyne, 
Clinton and Howe, were ſent to take on them 
the command of the troops deſtined for endea- 
vouring to bring the Americans to obedience; for 
which expedition they embarked on board the 
Cerberus man of war on the twenty-firſt of April. 
The national buſineſs being now finiſhed, on the 


twenty-ſixth of May his majeſty went to the houſe. 


of peers, and prorogued the parliament, having 
_ previouſly ſigned ſuch bills as were ready. 

The flame of independenc 
in America, the breach of diſcord was widened, 
confuſion gained ground upon order, and both pri- 
vate and public calamities were multiplied, At 
length recourſe was had to the ultimam rationem po- 
pullorum et regum; and the deſtructive ſword was 
drawn to decide the conteſt of liberty and power: 
which happened on the ninetcenth of April, a me- 
morable Wedneſday. General Gage, the then com- 
mander of the Engliſh troops, having received in- 
telligence of a large quantity of military ſtores 
being collected at Concord, for ſupplying a body of 
the mal-contents, detached on the eighteenth at 
night, the grenadiers of his army, and the light in- 
fantry, in order to deſtroy the ſaid ſtores. The next 
morning eight companies of the fourth, the ſame 


number of the twenty-third, and forty-ninth, and 
ſome marines, marched to the ſupport of the other | 


detachment, under the command of lord Perey. 

When licutenant colonel Smith found, after he had 
advanced ſome miles of his march, that the country 
had been alarmed by the firing of guns and ringing 
of bells, he diſpatched fix companies of light infan- 
try, in order to ſecure two bridges on different roads 


beyond Concord, who, upon their arrival at Lex- 


ington, found a body of the country people drawn 
up under arms on a green, cloſe to the road; and 
upon the king's troops marching up to them, in or- 


der to enquire the reaſon of their being ſo aſſem- 


bled, they went off in great confuſion ; and ſeveral 
guns were fired upon the king's treops from behind 


began to riſe high 


— 


_— 


| 


the twenty-fifth of April. 


| barked at the bottom of the common in Boſton, on 


| aſſemble, in ſeveral towns, before day-light, in 


| juſt before ſun-riſe; and running within a few rods 


both ſides of the queſtion, in order to form a right 


| way to Concord, about eighteen miles from Boſton. 


| was inſtantaneouſly followed by the firing of four 


Here about one hundred and fifty men going lo- 


. 


a ſtone wall, and alſo from the meeting-houſe, a1 


other houſes, by which one man was wounded 
major Pitcairne's horſe ſhot in two places. n 
ſequence of this attack of the rebels, the troo og 
turned the fire, and killed ſeveral of them 5 
which the detachment marched on to Conc; 7s 
without any thing further happening, Where us 
effected the purpoſe for which they were ſent, 
this was performing, great numbers of the 
aſſembled in many parts, and a conſi 
of them attacked the light infantry pol 
the bridges, on which an action enſued, ang ſo 
few were killed and wounded, On the return of 4 
troops from Concord, they were very much anng ed 
and had ſeveral men killed and wounded, by 455 
bels firing from behind walls, ditches, trees an, 
other ambuſhes; but the brigade, under le kom 
mand of lord Piercy, having joined them at Lex. 
ington, with two pieces of cannon, the rebels were 
for a while diſperſed; but as ſoon as the troops re. 
ſumed their march, they began again to fire upon 
them from behind ſtone walls and houſes, and kept 
up in that manner a ſcattering fire during the whole 
of their march of fifteen miles; by which means ſe. 
veral were killed and wounded; 'and ſuch was the 
cruelty and barbarity of the rebels, that they ſcalped 
and cut off the ears of ſome of the wounded men, 
who fell into their hands. In this firſt engagement, 
one lieutenant, one ſerjeant, one drummer, and 
ſixty-two privates were killed; and two lieutenant. 
colonels, two captains, nine lieutenants, two enſigns 
ſeven ſerjeants; one drummer, and one hundred and 
fiſty-ſeven rank and file were wounded. 
It is an old adage, Audi alteram partem, “ hear 
the other party;“ and that our readers may have 


+ 


they 
Whilſt 


rebel 
derable bod, 


ted at one of 


judgment, we ſhall here lay before them, an ac- 
count of the above action, as publiſhed in the Eſſex 
Gazette, printed at Salem in New England; dated 


 .* Laſt Wedneſday, the nineteenth of April, the 
troops of his Britannic majeſty commenced hoſtilities 
upon the people of this province.——The parti- 
culars relative to this intereſting event, by which 
we are involved in all the horrors of a civil war, we 
| have endeavoured to collect, as well as the preſent 
confuſed ſtate of affairs will admit. 

« On Tueſday evening a detachment from the 
army, conſiſting, it is ſaid of eight or nine hundred 
men, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Smith, em- 


board a number of boats, and landed at Phipp's 
farm, a little way up Charles river, from whence 
they proceeded with ſilence and expedition, on their 


The people were ſoon alarmed, and began to 


order to watch the motion of the troops, At Lex- 
ington, ſix miles below Concord, a company of 
militia, of about one hundred men, muſtered near 
the meeting houſe; the troops came in ſight of them 


of them, the commanding officer accoſted the mi- 
litia in words to this effett:—* Diſperſe you rebels, 
d—n you, throw down your arms and diſperſe: 
upon which the troops erte and immediately 
one or two officers diſcharged their piſtols, which 


or five of the ſoldiers, and then there ſeemed to be 
a general diſcharge from the whole body: eight of 
our men were killed and nine wounded. In a fev 
minutes aſter this ation, the enemy renewed thel! 
march, for Concord; at which place they deſtroyed 
ſeveral carriages, carriage wheels, and about twenty 
barrels of flour, all belonging to the province— 


wards a bridge, of which the enemy were in poſlel- 
| ſiot, the latter fired, and killed two of our meh, 


who 
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bo men returned the fire, and obliged the enemy 
0 retreat back to Lexington, where they met lord 
ere). with a large reinforcement, and two pieces 
of cannon» 


up many of their dead, and took care of their 


ounded. At Menotomy, a few of our men, at- 
mn a party of twelve of the enemy (carrying 


tores and proviſions to the troops) killed one of 


them, wounded ſeveral, made the reſt priſoners, 


ind took poſſeſſion of all their arms, ſtores, pro- 
ions, Kc. without any loſs on our fide. The 
havin 
5200 f era to make a ſecond retreat, carry- 
ing with them many of their dead and wounded, 
whom they put into chaiſes and on horſes that they 
bound ſtanding in the road. They continued their 
retreat from Lexington to Charles Town with great 
recipitation; and notwithſtanding their field-pieces, 
our people continued the purſuit, View, ba them till 
they got to Charles Town Neck (which t 
z little after ſunſet) over which the' enemy paſſed, 
proceeded up Bunker's Hill, and ſoon afterwards 
vent into the town, under the proteQion of the 
gomerlet man of war of ſixty-four guns. 


« In Lexington, the enemy ſet fire to Deacon 


Joſeph Loring's houſe and barn, Mrs. Mulliken's 
houſe and ſhop, and Mr. Joſhua Bond's houſe and 
ſhop, which were all conſumed. They alſo ſet fire 
0 ſeveral other houſes, but our people extinguiſhed 
the flames, "They pillaged almoſt every houle they 


paſſed by, breaking and deſtroying doors, windows, | 
glalſes, &c. and carrying off cloathing, and other |] 


valuable effects. It appeared to be their deſign to 
hurn and deſtroy all before them; and nothing but 
our vigorous purſuit prevented their purpoſes from 
being put into execution. But the barbarity exer- 
ciſed upon the bodies of our unfortunate brethren 
who fell, is almoſt incredible: not content with 
ſhooting down the unarmed, aged, and infirm, 
they diſregarded the cries of the wounded, killing 
them without mercy, and mangling their bodies in 
the moſt ſhocking manner. „%%% ũ ù 

« We have the pleaſure to ſay, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the higheſt provocations given by the enemy, 
not one inſtance of cruelty, that we have heard of, 
was committed by our viorious militia. 

* The conſternation of the people of Charles: 
Town, when our enemies were entering the town, is 
mexpreſible; the troops, however, behaved'toler- 
ably civil, and the people have ſince nearly all left 
the town, N e 

* We had thirty-nine killed, nineteen wounded, 
and two milling.” nh td | | "Pc 

At this time the provincials inveſted the town of 
bollon; and the people of New York, hearing of the 
«tion at Lexington, and the affair of Concord, roſe 
m a tumultuous manner, entered the town-houſe, 
ſeized many ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own 
uſe the cargoes of two ſhips laden wich military ſtores 
lor general Gage, and then marched to their aſſiſt- 
ance; whoſe forces not only continued to block up 
he town of Boſton, but began to raiſe batteries on 
the heights of the peninſula of Charles Town, in 
order to cannonade his majeſty's troops. An action 
it Bunker's Hill was the conſequence. | 

ſhe Britiſh garriſon in Boſton were alarmed at 
break of day, 209 the 17th, by a firing from the 
Lively ſhip of war, which blocked up Marble- 
head harbour. Soon afterwards advice was re- 
ceived, that the rebels had broke ground, and 
bete raifing a battery on the heights of the penin- 


ua of Charles Town. Preparations were inſtantly 


made by general Ga , for landing a body of men, 
under the wes e of major-general Howe, and 


"gadier-general Pigot, who embarked with great 
expedition, and landed on the peninſula without 


ppofition, under the proteQion of ſome ſhips of 


| 


The enemy now having a body of | 
about eighteen hundred men, made a halt, picked | 


halted one or two hours at Lexington, 


ey reached | 


wo 


| 


687 
mer by whoſe fire the rebels were kept within their 
works. 5 555 


As ſoon as the troops landed, they were formed; 
the light infantry poſted on the right, and the grena- 
diers upon their left. The fifth and thirty-eighth bat- 
talions drew up in the rear of thoſe corps, and the 
forty-third and fifty.ſecond battalions made a third 
line. The rebels upon the heights were perceived 
to be in great force, and ſtrongly poſted. A re- 
doubt, thrown up on the ſixteenth at night, with 
other works full of men, defended. with cannon, 
and a large body poſted in the houſes of Charles 
Town, covered their right flank; and their center 


and left were covered by a breaſt-work, part of it 


cannon-proof, which reached from the left of the 
redoubt to the Myſtick, or Medford river. This 
appearance of ſtrength, and the large columns of 
the rebels ſoon pouring in to their aſſiſtance occa- 
ſioned an application for more troops, conſiſting of 
ſome companies of light infantry and grenadiers, 
the forty-ſeventh battalion, and the firſt battalion of 


| marines; the whole making above two thouſand men 


when in conjunction. e 

Now theſe troops, formed in two lines, advanced, 
and the attack began by a ſharp cannonade, the lines 
advancing ſlowly, and frequently halting, to give 
time for the artillery to fire. The light infantry 
were directed to force the left point of the breaſt. ' 
work, to take the rebel line in flank, and the grena- 


diers to attack in front, ſupported by the fifth and 


fifty-ſecond battalions. Theſe orders were executed 
with perſeverance, under a heavy fire from the vaſt 
numbers of the rebels; and notwithſtanding various 
impediments, before the troops could reach the 


works, and though the leſt under brigadier-general 


Pigot was engaged alſo with the rebels at Charles 
Town, which place, at a. critical moment, was ſet 
on fire, the brigadier purſued his point, and carried 
the redoubt. The rebels were then forced from 
other ſtrong holds, and purſued till they were drove 
clear off the peninſula, leaving behind five pieces of 
COOon TT on yr erin 

During this dreadful engagement, maintained with 
great bravery and obſtinacy on both ſides, the loſs of 
the provincials in killed and wounded was very con- 
ſiderable. Of the Britiſh troops, according to the 
return of general Gage, two hundred and twenty-ſix 


were. killed, and eight hundred and twenty-eight 
' were wounded, many of the latter dying ſoon after; 


others, by the loſs of limbs, rendered for ever after 
incapable of ſervice; and more than a proportion- 
able number of officers were included in both liſts, 
It may not be amiſs, for information, to obſerve, 
that Charles Town, burnt by the Britiſh forces in a 
moſt unfortunate critical moment, was much more 
populous than Cambridge, the capital of the coun- 
ty, and exceeded it much in trade, being ſituated 
on a peninſula between Myſtick and Charles rivers, 
and parted from Boſton only by the latter. The 
town was ſo large, as to take up all the ſpace be- 
tween the two rivers; it was beautified with a hand- 
ſome large church, a market-place by the river fide, 
and two long ſtreets leading down to it. From theſe 
towns only a thouſand veſſels cleared.  _ 
General Carleton at this time was indefatigable 
in putting the province of Canada into a proper 
ſtate of defence; and the carl of Dunmore, go- 
vernor of Virginia, having thought proper to take 
refuge on board a ſhip of war, harraſſed the coaſt, 
and made frequent deſcents upon the laſt mentioned 
rovince; laying waſte the country, carrying off, or 
Foiking up a great number of cannons, deſtroying 
vaſt quantities of military ſtores belonging. to the 
provincials, &c. &c. But on the other fide, Fort 
St. John ſurrendered to the provincial forces, and 
the garriſon became priſoners on the third of No- 
vember. % IAG SHE #EW CORO, 

On the eighteenth of the fame month, the re- 
gulars 
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lajs had a 


FE 


hot engagement near 


feated z; and the provincial general Montgomery, 


who had; for ſome time, laid ſiege to the city of | 


Quebec, attempted to take it by ſtorm on the giſt 
oh December. 5 


But the genera), finding his cannon too light to 
effeft a breach, and that the enemy would not heark- 
en to terms of capitulation, formed a deſign of carry 
7 a , 

ing the town by cſcalade. In this he was enepuraged 
by the extenſiveneſs of the works, and the weakneſs 
of the garrilon, When every thing was prepared, 
' while he was waiting; the opportunity of a ſnow 
orm ta carry his deſign into execution, ſeveral men 
deſerted. to the enemy, His plan at firſt was to 


have attacked the upper and lower towns at the ſame 


time, depending principally for ſucceſs againſt the 
upper town; but diſcovering, from the motions of 
the enemy, that they were apprized of his deſign, 
he altered his plan ; and, having divided his little 
army into four detachments, ordered two feints to 
be made againſt the upper. town, one by colonel 
Livingſton, at the head of the. Canadians, agaiuſt 
St. John's Gate; the other by captain Brown, at the 
head of a ſmall detachment, againſt Cape Diamond, 
reſerving the two principal attacks againſt the lower 
town to himſelf and one Arnold. 72 
Now the general at five o'clock, the hour ap- 
pointed for the attack, at the head of the New York 
troops, advanced againſt the lower town at Aunce 
qe Mere. Being obliged to take a circuit, the fignal 
far the attack was given, and the garriſon alarmed 
before he reached the place; however, preſſing on, 
he paſſed the firſt barrier, and was juſt opening to, 
attempt the ſecond, when by the firſt fire from the 
enemy he was, unfortunately killed, together with 
his aid de camp, captain N M Pherſon, captain 
Gheeſeman, and two or three more. This ſo diſ- 
pirited the men, that colonel Campbell, on whom 
the command devolved, found himſelf under the diſ- 


agreeable neceſſity of drawing them off immediately. 


In the mean time Arnold, at the head of about 
three hundred and fifty, of thoſe brave troops (who 


with unparalleled fatigue had penetrated Canada, 


under his command) and captain Lamb's com- 
pany of artillery, had paſted 2 St. Roques, 
aud approached near a two gun battery without be- 
ing diſcovered. This he attacked and though it 
was well defended for about an hour, carried it with 
the lols of a number of men. 


by a ſhot, and was obliged to be carried to the 
hoſpital. After gainin 

paſlad on to a ſecond es which they took pol- 
lelſion of. By chis time the enemy, relieved from 


the other attacks by our troops being drawn off, 
directed their whole force againſt this detachment ;. 


and a party attacked them in the rear, having fallied 
out from Palace Gate, ! 

For three hours; theſe brave men fuſtained: the 
force of the whole garriſon; but finding themſelves 
hemmed in, and no hopes of relief, they were 
obliged to yield to numbers, and the advantageous 
ſituation the garriſon hadiover-them,. 

Of the provincials the loſs in killed and 
wounded, . amounted to about ſixty, and three 
hundred taken priſoners, who were treated by ge- 
neral Carleton: with great humanity. . Among: the 
[lain were captain Kendricks, lieutenant Humphreys 
of the riflemen, and lieutenant Cooper. After this 
repulſe, the remains of the defeated army retired 
about three miles from Quebec, where they poſted 
themſelves advantageoeufly, and waited for reinforce- 
ments; but no ſecond attack was made. Every 
pollible diſtinQtion was ſhewn by the brave Carleton 
to ide carple. of general Montgomery, who: on the 
24 of January was interred in Quebec. TY 

In conſequence. of the reſolutions of the livery, 

Hi 4 


the battery, his detachment. 


in Georgia, in which the latter were de- 


In this attack, 
Arnold bad the misfortune to have his leg ſplintered 
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June the Fon a the ſheriffs, Plo 


| your majeſty will be pleaſed to receive, 


——_— 


' dire 
| Ky 5 tor 4 


nourable Mr. Harvey (earl of Briſt 


LAND. 

laſt Midſummer: day. at Guildhall, on Wedneſua 

Hart waited on bis majeſty at St. Jamey, 4 

able to his appointment at Kew, Mr. ok 

Plomer addreſſed his , majeſty in the Xi with 

manner: 1271 8 e 
« May, it pleaſe your majeſty, 

« We are ordered - the lord-mayor, al 8 
and livery of the city of London, in common. he 
aſſembled, to wait upon your majeſty, bumbl ; 
know your majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, me 


upon the 
ance, ang 


throne, their humble addreſs, remon(tr 
petition,” .. 6 45 

Ihe king returned the following anſwer: 

“ You will pleaſe to take notice, that 1 vil 
receive their addrefs, remonſtrance, and Petition 
on Friday next (to-morroy) at the levee,” ; 

Upon this Mr, Sheriff Plomer ſaid, “ Your ma. 


jeſty will permit us to inform you, that the livery, in 


common-hall aſſembled, haye reſolved not to pre- 
ſent their addrefs, remonſtrance, and petition, un- 
leſs your majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to receive it litting 
an the inne,, 5 | 
His majeſty thus rephed, 
© I amever ready to receive addreſſes and pet. 


tions, but I am the judge where.” 


The ſheriffs waited again on his majeſty at $t, 

James's, on the gth of july, whom, Mr. Sheriff 

Plomer addreſſed in the following manner: 

May it pleaſe your majeſty, | 
„We are ordered by the mayor, aldermen, and 


livery of the city of London, in common-hall af. 


ſembled, to wait upon your majeſty, humbly to de- 


liver into your majeſty's hands, in their name, the | 
reſolutions agreed to in comman<hall on the twenty. 


fourth of June laſt, and of the fourth inſtant.” _ 


Upon this Mr, Sheriff Plomer delivered a copy of 


|| the following reſalutions into the king's own hand, 
' which, he received without making any reply, 


The following is a copy of thoſe reſolutions: 


| „ Reſolved, That the king is bound to hear the 
' petitions of his people, it being the undoubted right 


of the ſubjett to be heard, and not a matter of 


grace and favour, | _ 


% Reſolved, That his majeſty's anſwer is a dire 


denial of the right of this court to have their peti- 
tions heard. 13 


« Relolyed, That ſuch denial renders the right of 
etitioning-the throne, recognized and eſtabliſhed 


by the Revolution, of no effett. 


« Reſolved, That whoever adviſed his majeſty, 
or indiretily, to refuſe hearing the humble 
remonſtrance, and petition of this court, 
on the throng, is equally an enemy to the happinels 


and ſecurity of ibe king, and to the peace and li- 


berties of the people.“ 


Then follows a reſolution, “ That inſtruQtions be 
given to their repreſentatives in parliament,“ which 


' conclude thus—®: You are further inſtructed, gen- 
| tlemen, to move for an impeachment of the authors 
and adviſers of thoſe meaſures ; that by, bringing 
them to public juſtice, evil counſellors may be fe- 
moved from before the king, his throne may be 


eſtabliſhed, the rights of the people be vindicated, 
and the whole empire reſtored to the enjoyment ol 
peace, liberty, and ſafety. ; 

Purfuant, to their adjournment the A. D. ,,-, 
parliament, now met; and in the courſe © 
of the ſeſſion, the attention, of the upper aſſembly 
was engaged by the trial of the ducheſs of K ingſton, 


ho was accuſed of higamy, ip: having married the 


duke of Kingſton, while her firſt huſband, the ho- 
ol) was living. 
The trial laſted: five days at the cloſe of Weh 
ine priſoner being called» to the bar, was inform! 
by the lord high«ſteward, that the lords had plo- 


nounced her to be guilty. In conſequence of 50 
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caſioned the lords to adjourn to the chamber of 


liament to debate on the matter. On their re- 


dunn, the priſoner was again called to the bar; and 


the lord high- ſte ward pronounced it to be the fenſe 


of the houle, «That the ducheſs ſhould be allowed 
the privilege ſhe claimed.“ She was; therefore, as 


z peerels, diſcharged on paying her fees, being ſub- 
- to no kind of corporal puniſhment. 5 
? No buſineſs of conſequence was done 1n the lower 
houſe, except what is uſually called opening the bud- 


get, among the contents of which. were the follow. 


ing neu taxes. On four-wheel carriages a tax of 
twenty ſhillings, which lord North computed would 
amount to ſeventeen thouſand pounds per annum; 
on ſtage-coaches, at five pounds each, amounting 
0 two thouſand pounds; on deeds, or all writings 
io be ſtamped, at one ſhilling a ſtamp, amounting 
to thirty thouſand. pounds; on news-papers one 


half-penny per ſtamp; eighteen thouſand pounds 


er annum; ſix-pence a pack on cards, and two 
and fix-pence on dice. Theſe different ſums; he 
(id, would amount to ſeventy-two thouſand pounds, 
which would have a ſurplus of eight thouſand 
pounds to go to the credit. of the. linking fund. 
As ſoon as his lordſhip had ſat down, governor 
Johnſtone | roſe, and animadyerted upon ſeveral 
parts of the miniſter's ſpeech, This produced a 
warm debate, which continued till half paſt eight 
o'clock, when the ſeveral reſolutions being put, 
they paſſed in the affirmative without a diviſion. 
The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the 
wenty-third of May his majeſty went to the houſe 


of peers, and having ſigned ſuch bills as were 


[4 


rady, prorogued the houſe, 5 
At this time hoſtilities were carried on in Ame- 
rica with great vehemence. General Gage having 
been recalled, the command in chief devolved on 


general Howe, who ſoon after iſſued a proclamation, 


by which ſuch of the inhabitants as attempted to quit 
the town without licence were condemned to mili- | 
tary execution, if detetted and taken, and if they | 


eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt as traitors, by the 


ſorfeiture of their effetts; and by a ſecond, ſuch as 


obtained permiſſion to quit the town were reſtrained, 
by ſevere penalties, from carrying more than a 
 ſmall-ſpecified fum of money with them. He alſo 
enjoined the ſigning and entering, into an aſſocia. 
tion, by which the remaining inhabitants offered 
lbeir perſons far the defence of the town; and ſuch 
of them as he approved of were to be armed, 
formed into companics, and inſtructed in military 


exerciſes and diſcipline, the remainder being obliged 


to pay their quotas in money towards the common 
defence. | Theſe proclamations, co-operating with 
the violent meaſures of the Engliſh : miniſtry, and 
their coercive atts of parliament, inſpired the people 
of New England with an enthuſiaſtic fury, and they 
ſoon compelled general Howe to evacuate Boſton, 
On the ſecond of March, the provincials began to 
bombard the town from a place called Phipps's Farm, 


Anh on the third they opened a twenty-four pound 


battery in Dorcheſter Neck, which annoyed the 
army exceedingly. On the fifth, general Howe 
embarked fix regiments to attack this battery; but 
a ſtrong eaſterly wind preventing the men of war 
from covering and ſupporting them, it was thought 
adviſethle to deſiſt. The next day he renewed the 
attempt, but found the work ſo ſtrong, that he re- 
turned without effefting any thing. In the mean 


ume the provincials had thrown near an hundred 


ombs into the town, and bred with conſiderable 
Xecution from their battery. General Howe, there - 
ore, got ſome of the ſelett men to go out to ge- 
neral Waſhington, to inform him, that if the firing 
continued, he muſt ſet fire to the town to cover his 
retreat, Two of the ſelect men returned; and 


cg e with general Howe, went back, 
i 0. 2. 8 8 | 
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and the firing immediately ceaſed. The general 


then began his embarkation. The refugee inhabi- 
tants went firſt, not being ſuffered. to carry any 
thing but neceſſaries. The mortars and heavy ar- 
tillery could not be embarked ; theſe therefore they 
endeavoured to burſt, by, charging. them full with 
powder, and firing it off; but, this did not anſwer 
their wiſhes. They attempted alſo to deſtroy all the 
ſmall arms belonging to the town. While this 
work was going on, a deſerter from the provincial 
camp informed general Howe on the tenth, that ge- 


neral Waſhington vas preparing for a general ſtorm. 


Upon this intelligence, the general and all the 
troops immediately embarked, leaving the artillery, 
ſtores, &c. damaged only, as the hurry and con- 


fuſion would allow, I 5 
By the movements of the provincial army it now 


appeared that they were taking ſtations upon 
Hog and Noddles iſlands, and preparing to attack 
Caſtle- William. If they had ſucceeded in this, they 
would have had the command of Boſton harbour, 
and deſtroyed the fleet. General Howe therefore 
diſmantled and blew up Caſtle- William, and then 
on the ſeventeenth fell down with the whole fleet 
into Nantaſhet Road. The terms of agreement be- 
tween the two generals were ſecret; but it was ſup- 


poſed that nothing ſhould have been deſtroyed, and 


that this breach of the convention determined the 
provincials to ſtorm the towu. General Howe 
made good his landing and capture of New Vork 
ſome ſhort time after theſe events. | | 

About June, a battle was fought In Canada be- 
tween the regulars under general Carleton, and a 
body of American troops commanded by major-ge- 
neral Thompſon, when the latter was defeated, and 
the major taken priſoner. Numbers were killed and 
wounded, and about two hundred taken priſoners, 
In the ſame month an attempt was made on Charles 
Town, South Carolina, by Sir Peter Parker, at the 
head of a fleet of ſhips of war, with a body of 
land forces; but the enterprize was, after-an obſti- 
nate engagement, without ſueceſs. On the fourth of 


| July the Inverznnency of the UnitzsD Colonies 
of AukRCA was ordered to be declared through- 


out the different provinces by Congreſs. | 

On the nineteenth of September, Richard, viſ- 
count Howe, and his brother William, general of 
his majeſty's forces in America, having been ap- 


pointed commiſſioners for reſtoring peace to his 
| majeſty's colonies and plantations in North Ame- 
rica, publiſhed a conciliatory declaration, addreſſed 
to the provincials, which was far from having the 
| wiſhed-for effe(t, the Americans being at this time 


adverſe to every mode offered by government; and 


inſtances occurred daily of their determination to 
' preſerve themſelves independent, Aſter this, many 
| {ſkirmiſhes happened between the king's troops and 
the provingials ; but nothing deciſive till the latter 
end of October, when the latter were defeated in 


an action, which, from the place where it was 
fought, was termed the battle of the White Plains, 
In the diſpatches from general. Howe, dated No- 


vember the thirtieth, information was given of the 


taking of Fort Wathington and Fort Lee, by the 
Britiſh forces, tagether with a great variety of mi- 


| licary ſtores, and many priſoners. The following 


is the return of officers and privates killed, wounded 
and miſſing, belonging to- the army under. general 
Howe, in the ſeveral ſkirmiſhes and actions from 
the ſeventeenth of September, to the ſixteenth of 
November, Officers three hundred and four; ſtaff 


| ditto twenty-five ; privates four thouſand one hun- 


dred and one. Four thouſand ſour hundred and 


thirty in all. 
Ab 


out December, Rhode Iſland was taken by ge- 
neral Clinton; about the fame time lard Cornwallis. 
took poſſeſſion of Eaſt Jerſey, and general Lee was 
taken Ya by a patrole of Britiſh dragoons, 
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commanded by lieutenant-colonel (now lord) Har- 
court. His lordſhip having penetrated the country 
upon a reconnoitring party with about twelve light 
dragoons, and chancing to meet a countryman- on 
the road, entered upon examination of him, and 
found he was charged with a letter to general 
Waſhington, and that the wafer with which the 
letter was ſealed was ſtill wet; the ſignature being 
that of Mr. Lee, the colonel deſired the country- 
man to condutt him to that gentleman, which he 
complied with, The countryman was accordingly 
mounted behind one of the dragoons, and a party 
galloped to the houſe where Lee was: the guard 
fired upon the dragoons, by which one private man 
was killed, and a cornet wounded ; a bullet paſſed 
through colonel Harcourt's helmet, but did not do 
him the leaſt injury. Lee was ſummoned to ſur- 
render, which he complied with, delivered up his 
ſword, and in the moſt carneſt manner interceded 
for his life, deſiring to come in under the procla- 
mation, This, of courſe, could not be complied 
with ; and he was carried to the head-quarters, and 
lodged on board one of his majeſty's ſhips. He was 


a afterwards exchanged for ſome of the king's officers, 


whom the provincials had taken priſoners. 

The darlegen met on the laſt day of Ottober, 
when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which the king gave them to 
underſtand, that they muſt, at all events, prepare 


ſor another campaign; nor did his majeſty doubt, 


but that his faithful commons would readily” and 


cheerfully grant him ſuch ſupplies, as the mainte- 


nance ol the hononr of his crown, the vindication 


of the juſt rights of partiament, and the public 
welfare, ſhould be found in need of. . 


The conſideration of the ſupplies was the firſt 
huſineſs entered on; when a motion was made, 


that forty-five thouſand ſeamen, including ten 


thouſand one hundred and twenty-nine marines, be 
employed for the ſervice of the enſuing year, This 
motion produced ſome debates, but was at length 
carried by a great majority, At the ſame time a 
relolution paſſed, ſor allowing four pounds per man 
per month for the maintenance and wages of every 
ſcaman, The committee of ways and means, after 
a motion made for the purpoſe, reſolved, that the 


land-tax ſhould be four ſhillings in the pound for | 


F777 5 
A proclamation was iſſued by his majeſty on the 
ſecond of November, for a general falt to be kept 
throughout England on the thirteenth of December 
following. It was allo appointed to be held on the 
ſame day in Ireland, and in Scotland on the twelfth. 
| Before the holidays commenced, the money 
granted by parliament for defraying the expences of 
the navy, including the ordinary, at four hundred 
thouland and five pounds ; and the building and re- 
pairing of ſhips, which was voted at four hundred and 
ſixty-five thouſand five hundred pounds, amounted 
to no leſs than three millions, two hundred and five 
thouſand five hundred and five pounds, excluſive 
of four thouſand pounds voted afterwards to Green- 
wich hoſpital, and' a million granted towards the 
diſcharge of the navy debt. The ſupplies being ſo 
far granted, and no public buſineſs of any moment 
in the way, an carly and long receſs took place, the 
houſe adjourning on the ſecond of December to the 

twenty-firſt of January next. 5 
An extraordinary event terminatedthisyear, which 
ſor ſome time cauſed great ſuſpicion and confuſion. 
At the admiralty office, advice was received by ex- 


e that a fire had broke out in the rope-houſe of 


11s majeſty's yard at Portſmonth, about half an hour 
alter four o'clock on Saturday afternoon, which 
burned with great violence, and conſumed the ſame, 
except'the outer walls; but it was happily prevented 
rom extending to any other buildings, and was at 


| 


* 


* 


tions of a wretched enthuſiaſt and incendiary 
well known by the appellation of John the 5 


PL 


length totally extinguiſhed. . How this accide 
and another of the like nature at Briſto] happenes 
was for ſome time a myltery ; but at length i; Was 


diſcovered, that they took place by the machina 


„fince 


; aUinte 
but whoſe real name was Aitken... When tak I 


and under examination, he refuſed anſwering a 

queſtions, and otherwile behaved in a very darin 

and reſolute manner. However, there appearin” 
lufficient reaſon to fuppole him the guilty perlon 
he was committed to Wincheſter jail. While there. 
he was circumvented by means of another Painter 
who being either an American, or having lived 5 
that continent, through which Aitken had travelled 
found means thereby, pretending at the ſame time 
to ſympathize in his misfortunes, and to hold Prin. 
ciples ſimilar to his own, to obtain his confidence in 
priſon ; until at length, being inſtructed and afſiſled 
for the purpole, he fulfilled his intent, by draw 


. Mo | * . . ing 
from him the whole hiſtory of his crimes, Ur 
his trial at Wincheſter, notwithſtanding the ſhock 


which the appearance and evidence of his pretendet 
friend. mult have given, he behaved with the lame 
boldneſs and addreſs which he had hitherto mani. 
felted; made a good defence, ſhrewd obſervation; 
on the nature of the evidence, and the acknowledped 
baſeneſs of the witneſs, and received ſentence of 
death with the moſt perfe& indifference. He lent 
for one of the principal naval officers of Portſmouth, 
either going to, or at the place of execution, to 
whom he acknowledged his crime, and alſo gave 
ſome cautions with reſpett to the future preſervation 
of the royal yards from fimilar dangers. This cri. 
minal was tried at Wincheſter on the ſixth of March, 
1777, and from the heinouſneſs of his crime (of 


| which he was found guilty) was on the 10th of the 


ſame month executed at the Dock-gate, Portſmouth, 
On the twenty-firſt of January, the XD 
parliament met purſuant to adjourn- “ 121] + 
ment, and immediately procceded on the buſineſs of 
the nation. The firſt thing that gained particular 
notice was, a bill brought into the lower houſe for 
granting commiſſions, or letters of marque and re- 


prilal, as they are uſually called, to the owners or 


captains of private merchant ſhips, authoriſing them 
to take and make prize of all veſſels, with their 
eftetts, belonging to any of the inhabitants of the 
thirteen ſpecihed revolted American colonies, This 
bill paſſed the commons without the leaſt oppoſi- 


tion; nor did it produce much debate among the 
lords, with whom eit only underwent the trilling al- 


teration of inſerting the words « letters of com- 


| miſſion,” in the place of“ letters of marque,” the 
| latter being thought, only applicable to repriſals on 


a ſoreign enemy. On the ſame day this bill paſſed 
the lords, a motion was made in the houſe of com- 
mons, for leave to bring ina bill to enable his majelly 
to ſecure and detainperſons charged with or ſuſpected 


| of the crime of high=treaſon committed in America, 


or on the high ſeas, or the crime of piracy. The 
bill being admitted, was, after great debates, read 
the firſt time; and a motion being made for the 
ſecond reading, it was carried by a great majority. 


It occaſioned much murmuring among the people; 
and during the ſhort time it was in agitation, a pe- 
' tition againſt it was preſented to the commons [rom 


the city of London, At the very next meeting of 


the members, the bill petitioned againſt was read 


the third time and paſſed. 


It met with more op- 
polition in the upper than the lower houſe ; but 
after the third reading, the queſtion being put, it 
was carried without further debate, and or the third 


of March received the royal afſent; The next thing 


— 


which engaged the attention of the commons was 4 
meſſage from his majeſty, intimating his delire, 
that his faithful commons would enable him diſ- 
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arge the debts incurred by the expences of his 
doalkoldd, and at the ſame time make ſome further 
proviſion for the ſupport of the honour and dignity 
cre | 


The houſe on the day appointed for taking this | 


matter into conſideration, went into a committee of 
ſopply; and, alter ſome debates, the following reſo- 
utions were agreed eo yu On 
Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, 
har the ſum of 618, 240l. gs. be granted to his ma- 
icſty, to diſcharge the arrears and debts due and 
owing on account of the civil liſt on the 5th of 
„ 1777 N TAE 
Mech ted, That it is the opinion of this committee, 
thac the ſum of 100,000. per annum be granted to 
his majeſty, over and above the yearly ſum of 
$00,001. granted by an act made in the firſt year 
of his reign. „ £2 4 | 5 
Theſe reſolutions being reported from the com- 
mitte of ſupply. to the whole houſe, the firſt was 
agreed to without any oppoſition; but the ſecond 
produced debates that continued for ſeveral hours, 


at the clole of which, however, it was agrecd to ; 


by a. grear majority. In conſequence of thele 
reſolutions a bill was immediately. framed, which 
ſoon paſſed both houſes; and on the 7th of May 
received the royal aſſent. No other material matter 
occurred during the remainder of this ſeſſion. The 


national buſineſs being therefore finiſhed, on the 


6th of June his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 


ment was prorogued. | 


We ſhall now return to America, where the war 


was ſtill proſecuted with the utmoſt vigour. Several 
ſkirmiſhes happened in the beginning of this year 
in the Jerſeys, with various ſucceſs. On the 23d 
and 24th of March, a great quantity of provi- 
ſions, ſtores, & c. with - barracks and ſtorchouſes be- 
longing to the provincials, were deſtroyed by the 
king's troops at Peek's Hill, upon the North River. 
The cruizers belonging to lord Howe and commodore 
Hotham's fleer, continued to take many- prizes. In 
Connecticut, the king's troops deſtroyeda great quan- 
tity of ſtores at Danbury on the 27th of April. 
General Burgoyne, with the northern army, 7 55 
ceeded to Ticonderago and Fort Independence, which 
he took poſſeſſion of on the 6th of July; and found 
in them great quantities of ſtores and proviſions, be- 
lides what he deſtroyed at Skeneſborough. Soon 
alter this he took poſſeſſion of Fort Edward, which 


the provincials abandoned; and then (proceeded to 


daratoga, where they were {trongly defended. . . 
The troops under the command of general Howe 


heights of Brandy-wine, on the-14th. of September, in | 
which many were killed and wounded on both ſides, | 


and 400 provincials taken priſoners. On: the 25th 
the army marched in two columns to German Town ; 


and lord Cornwallis, with the Britiſh grenadiers, 


ang two battalions of Heſſian grenadiers, took poſ- 
{ſion of Philadelphia early the next: day. $199 

The enemy on the gd of October, having received 
1 reinforcement of 1300 men from Peek's Hill, 1000 
om Virginia, and preſuming upon the army being 


much weakened by the detachments to Philadelphia N 
and Jerſey, thought it a favourable time for them 


10 rk an action. They accordingly marched at 
ix v&clock in the evening of the 3d, from their camp 
neat Skippach Creek, about 16 miles from German 
ſown, This village forms one continued ſtreet 
lor tuo miles, which the line of encampment, in 
the poſition the army then occupied, croſſed at right 
angles, near a mile from the head of it, where the 
lecond battalion of light infantry and the 40th re- 
biment were poſted. . 

On the fourth, at three o'clack in the morning, 
e patroles diſcovered the enemy's appraach; and 
von the communication of this incelligence, the 
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after the break of day, the enemy began their at- 
tack upon the ſecond light infantry, which they 
ſuſtained for a conſiderable time, ſupported by the 
forticth regiment; but at length, being overpowered 
by increaſing numbers, the light infantry, and a part 
of the ſortieth retired into the village, when lieu. 
tenant-colonel Muſgrave, with ſix companies of the 
latter corps, threw himſelf into a large ſtone houſe 
in the face of the enemy, which, though ſurround- 


ed by a brigade, and attacked by four pieces of 
| cannon, he moſt gallantly defended, until major- 


general Grey, at the head of three battalions of the 
third brigade, turning his front to the village, and 
brigadier- general Agnew, who covered major- gene- 
ral Grey's left with the fourth brigade, by-a vigo- 


rous attack repulſed the enemy, that had penetrated 


into the upper part of the village, which was done 
with great ſlaughter; the fifth and fifty-fifth regi- 
ments from the right, engaging them at the ſame 
time on the other ſide of the village, completed the 
defeat of the enemy in this quarter. 


Maſor-general Grant, who was upon the right, 


moved up the forty-ninth regiment with four pieces 
of cannon to the left of the fourth regiment, about 
the time |major-general Grey had forced the enemy 
in the village; and then advancing with the right 
wing, the enemy's left gave way, and was purſucd 
through a ſtrong country between four and five 


| miles. The enemy retired near twenty miles by 
and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready the parlia- | 


ſeveral roads to Perkiomy Creek, and encamped 
upon Skippach Creek, about eighteen miles diſtant. 


were alt preſerved, if T1909 
The provincials, on the 16th of October, under 


By withdrawing their cannon early in the' day'they | 


| the command of general Gates, having ſurrounded 


general Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter 
thought proper to enter into articles of capitulation ; 


by which himſelf and his troops, were to have-a free 


paſſage to Great Britain, after laying down their 
Arms. | VVV 
On the twentieth of November the parliament met, 
when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion in uſual form. 
The ſupplies being granted, and ſeveral bills ready, 
among which was one for ſuſpending the Habeas 
Corpus, his majeſty adjourned the parliament on 
the 10th of December. | 5 
On the 23d of January, both houſes A.D. 1778. 
the houſe was full, to hear Mr. Burke's motion. 
The honourable member began with an awful ſo. 
lemnity to prepare their minds, and incline them to 


adopt his ſentiments, and join him in his endeavours 
had an engagement with the provincials on the 


to make the houſe as ſenſible as he was, of the many 
barbarities-which he ſaid had been committed during 
the war in America. Adminiſtration, lord Dun« 


|| more, and general Burgoyne, were placed whe the 


carpet; and the ſhare they had in the barbarities 
complained of, held up to view. The whole ſpeech, 
though it laſted three hours, was no more than a 
preface to his motion, When he thought he had 
laid ſufficient for his purpoſe, he moved, that copies 
of the treaties entered into with rhe Indians, ſhould 


be laid before the houſe. 5 (7 20K 


Thoſe of the oppoſite ſide vindicated the Indians 
from the reflections thrown on them. The facts urged 
as proofs of the untameable and ungoveriable rage of 
the Indians, it was ſaid were by much exaggerated; 


owed a great deal of their horror to the fancy of the 
| orator; and, ſuch as they were, e be deemed 


the acts of a few lawleſs banditti of their body, who 


| equally diſclaimed 'obedience to our 'commanders 


and their own; and not to be attributed to the 
nation, who; to the knowledge of many members 


| of the houſe; had'often'acted with a degree of hu- 


| manity which might make even Chriſtians bluſh. 
| The freeing the negroes” by lord Dunmore, was 


| juſtified on the ground of neceſſity ; 


1 


it was im- 


poſſible 
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* 


fible to raize men otherwiſe to recover our juſt 


rights; every private conſideration ſhould give way | 


to promote the public good. The debate was warm, 
intereſting, and laſted near ſeven hours. The quel- 

tion being put, the numbers for it were one hun- 
dred- and thirty-ſeven, againſt it two hundred and 

twenty-three ; it was accordingly rejected by a majo- 
rity of eighty-ſix. 

Lord North, on the nineteenth of February, pre- 

ſented to the houſe, a bill to enable his majeſty to 


appoint commiſſioners to treat, conſent, and agree 


on the means of quieting the diſorders ſubſiſting in 
certain of the colonies, plantations, and provinces 
of America: alſo a bill for declaring the intention 
of the parliament of Great Britain, concerning the 
exerciſe of the right of impoſing taxes on the colo- 
nies, Another Pill of a conciliatory nature was 
likewiſe paſſed, But the apparent intent of theſe 


bills, feemed in ſome mealure defeated by the recent | 


treaty of amity and commerce, which the Americans 
and the court of France had now entered into. 

The French having laid an embargo on all ſhip- 
ping in their ports, and having previouſly fitted out 
a large fleet, it was thought neceſſary to call out the 
militia of England on the twenty-ſccond of March, 
and encamp them, in order to oppoſe any deſigned | 


invaſion; and on March the twenty-ſeventh an | 
order was iſſued for detaining in the ports of 


England all French ſhips. the thirteenth 
of April commitſioners were appointed ro go 
with conciliatory terms to America; and a proper 
proviſion was made for the younger branches of the 
royal family on the ſixteenth of the ſame month, 


On the ſeventh of April, the houſe of lords | 


went into a committee of enquiry, purſuant to no- 
tice given by his grace the duke of Richmond on a 
former day, when lord Chatham roſe, in the courſe 

of the enquiry, and after lamenting that his bodily 
infirmities had fo long, and at fo important a criſis, ' 
prevented his attendance on the duties of parlia- 
ment, he declared that he had made an effort, al. 

molt beyond the powers of his conſtitution, to come 

down to the houle on that day, to expreſs his indig- 

nation at the puſillanimous idea of giving up the 

dependence of America, through the apprehenſions 

of a war with France, 
zuilty of the deepeſt treachery, if he could ever 

ibſcribe to American independence. He ſpoke in 
a kind of enthuſiaſtic rapture of the paſt glories of 

the houſe of Brunſwic; and aſked, who was the 


man that would darc to give up any part of its do- | 
| 


miaions? Who would dare te diſinherit the prince 
ot Wales, the 3 Olnaburgh, and all the 

loved family of proteſtant 
prinoes, delcended from the body of the revered 
princels Sophia ? His lordſhip cut his ſpeech ſhort 


trom extreme weakneſs, when the duke of Rich 
mond again roſe; and when his grace came near 
the end of his reply, lord Chatham's great ſoul | 


ſcemaed agitated with ſome big thought; and after 

the duke had fat down, his lordſhip attempted to 

riſe ; but his feelings proved too ſtrong for his de- 

bilitated conſtitution, and ſuddenly preſſing his hand 

on his ſtomach, he fell into a convulſive fit. The 
whole houſe was in the greateſt alarm poſſible; the 
bar cleared; the windows thrown open; but to no 

elfect. Very fortunately, Dr, Brocklefby happened 
to be below the bar of the houſe of lords to hear 
the debates when his lordſhip dropt, who imme. +: 
diately flew to his relief, and exerted all his hu- 
manity and {kill for the recovery of fo illuftrious a 
character, His endeavours ſoon prevailed, and his | 
lord (hip recovered hig ſenſes: but on the arrival of | 
Dr. Addington (his Jordſhip's family phyſician) 
boch the medical gentlemen thought ir-neceſſary to | 
have his lord hip no further removed than to Mr. 
$tratt's (the clerk of the houſe of lords) Jeſt the 


—— " 


He ſhould think himſelf | 


EP" 4 


] 


i. 


| 


| houſe, the duke of Richmond ſaid, ſuch an 


„ 


— 


ceed on the debate; he would therefore ſu 
| to them to adjourn the motion. This meetin theix 


|| tion in which he found it, and carried its reputation 


| Hugh Palliſer, as to ſtigmatize the reputation of 


che greateſt honour, and the proſecution pronounced 


motion of -a carriage might again affect his ſwirl 
As ſoon as his lordſhip had been taken out of the 
event 
0 pro. 


bmit jt 


muſt have deranged their minds too much x 


lordſhip's concurrence, the houſe adjourned to the 
enſuing day. © 10 

On the twelfth of May, to the great regret of the 
nation, our great ſtateſman, the earl of Chatham 
departed this life, at his feat at Hayes, in Ken 
He had ſerved his country with fidelity and ſuccer, 
and the ſplendor of its atchievements departed with 
him. This great ornament of human nature, and 
glory of the Engliſh nation, the right honourable 

illiam Pitt, was earl of Chatham, viſcount Pitt 
of Burton Pynſent in Somerſetſhire, F. R. S. and 
prime miniſter of this kingdom. He was born Noy. 
the 15th, in 1708. He took the helm of ſlate at g 
very critical and dangerous criſis ; and by his great 
abilities reſcued this nation from the perilous lituz. 


to a high pitch of glory. His lordſhip was created 
a peer by the above titles, the thirtieth of July, 1766, 
He married lady Heſter, ſiſter to earl Temple, who 
was created baroneſs of Chatham, the fourteenth of 
December, 1961. His title devolved on his eldeſt 
ſon, John, lord Viſcount Pitt, born the twenty=eighth 
of October, 1736. The citizens of London, ever 
grateful to real patriots, have erected, in their Guild. 
hall, a new cenotaph to the memory of the earl of 
Chatham; and the Britiſh nation honoured his merit 
by a public funeral, and a public monument among 
her illuſtrious characters in Weſtminſter abbey, 

The royal aſſent was given, on the twenty-cighth, 
to a bill for the relief of the Roman catholics ; and 
about the ſame time an embargo was laid on all 
foreign veſſels in the ports of England, On the 
ſecond of June his majeſty went in flate to the 
houſe of peers; when having given his aſſent to 
ſeveral bills, particularly one for ſettling an annuity 
on the deſcendants of the late earl of Chatham,*the 
parliament was prorogued. 

At this time admiral Keppel who had failed with a 
fleet, not ſufficient in point of force, for the purpoſe 
of attacking the French, returned to England tor 
reinforcement, which having obtained, he again put 
to ſea, On July the twenty-ſeventh the two grand 
fleets met, and came to an engagement off Ulhant; 
the iflue of which (in conſequence of an accuſation 
laid by Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral, againſt the 
chief commander) produced great diſſentions. The 
engagement was repreſented in ſuch a light by Sir 


the admiral; Mr. Keppel, howaver, vindicated his 
character in parliament on the ſecond of December; 
notwithſtanding which, Sir Hugh Palliſer exhibitcd 
his charges agaialt him on the ſeventeenth of the 
ſame month at the admiralty. The bill for his trial 
on land received the royal aſſent on the twenty 
fourth enſuing: his trial accordingly began on the 
ſeventh of January, 1779, and ended on the firlt of 
February, when he was unanimouſly acquitted with 


to be malicious. On his acquittal the moſt genera 
demonſtrations of joy took place, and the greateſt 
illuminations, perhaps ever known, enſued in mo 
of the citics, towns, &c. throughout the kingdom 
He likewiſe received the united thanks of the houl: 
of lords, houſe of commons, the lord- mayor 4" 
common-council of the city of London (who pt” 
ſented him wich the freedom of the city in a bos 
made of heart of oak, and richly ornamented wit 
gold) and of many other cities, towns, corp" 
tions, &c. &c, &c. | | 
General Clinton, on the eighteenth of June, el. 
cuated Philadelphia. lde was attacked 3 
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the provincials, whoſe object appeared to 


be the gaining poſſeſſion” of the 'Britiſh' baggage: | 


wit in 1115 they were diſappointed, and Every Where 
ſepulled, by means of the judicious manner in which |} 


«neral Clinton had diſpoſed his troops. After this 
went the earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and governor | 
ohnſtone, were ſent as commiſſioners from Great 
Britain, to treat of a pacification with America, but 
did not meet with that ſucceſs that every true lover 
of both countries could wiſn. About the ſame 
time the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
taken from the French, by admiral Montague's 


fect; in oppoſition” to which, the iſland of Dominica 


was by an armament of French and Ameticahs from 


Martinico captured.” = 


December the eleventh, admiral Barrington, (who 


ſucceeded lord Howe in the-command of the Britiſh 


fect) and a body of forces under general Grant, 
ſeized on the ifland of St. Lucia, one of the Antilles 


belonging to the French. It was afterwards at- 
tempted to be retaken by count d*'Eſtaing, but he 


was repulſed both by ſea and land, and was obliged 
to leave the iſland much diſconcerted. On the 


fourth of January the enſuing year, Georgia ſurren- 


dered to a detachment of Britiſh troops, and many 


inhabitants of that colony and of the Carolinas came 


in and joined tie royaliſts. 
A, D. 1779. 


cw 


On the 6th of July a deſperate en- | 
gagement was fought between the 


Engliſh, commanded by admiral Barrington, and 


the French by count d'Eſtaing, in which the French 
claimed the victory. The Engliſh commander was 


wounded, and loſt near two hundred men; but no 
ſhips were taken on either fide, M. d'Eſtaing, being 
afterwards joined by a body of Americans under 


general Lincoln, made an attack on the'Britiſh lines , 


at Savannah, but was repulſed with great ſlaughter, 


and himſelf wounded ; ſoon after which the Ameri- | 


can coalts were abandoned by the French. 


* a 


 Onthe eighteenth of Auguſt the combined fleets | 


of France and Spain took their departure from Ply. 
mouth, without attempting any hoſtilities, except 


in the attack of the Ardent man of war, captain 
Boteler, who defended himſelf heroieally againſt two 
. frigates; and three ſeventy-fours' of the enemy, for 


— — 


near three hours, but was at laſt obliged to ſtrike to 
this unequal force, after having every yard, and her 


main-maſt ſhot away. The fleet of the enemy, con- 


r 


liſting of ſixty fail of the line, twenty frigates, and 


tranſports, made their appearance on the morning 
of the fourteenth, and in a few hours arrived off 


Caufand. bay, where they lay to, in two grand divi- 


ſions, for four days, till their departure. As ſoon 
as It was high water on Wedneſday evening, count 
COrvilliers* ſhip fired a gun to leeward, which was 
returned by that of count'd*Arce, the Spaniſh admi. 


ral, on Which the two diviſions tacked ' imme. 


diately, and ſtood to the ſouthward. On Thurſday - 


morning they were barely diſcernable, with the beſt 
glaſſes, ſteering the ſame courſe, and by noon were 
totally out of light. The conſternation occaſioned by 
the lirſt appearance of this vaſt naval armament was 
certainly great, the inhabitants flying with what valu. 
able eftects they could get together, fo that the town 
Vas preſently left to thoſe only who meant gallantly 


to defend it; and to the credit of the country, the 


Place of the female and infirm fugitives was more than 
in from afl parts. The garriſon, which conſiſted of 
four thouſand effective men, were under arms night 
an day, as were the officers'and artificers of the 
«ck, about'two thouſand more; and, from the ge- 
neral "diſpoſition, they would have ' defended the 
Place to the laſt extremity. The vigilance and 


ſbirit bf the officers ſoon got the better of the' firſt 
{mentary panic, and not a man 'was 'to be found 
hn twenty miles of the place that did not arm 
imſelf, and bravely reſolve to ſhed his blood in 


| 0, 62, 


doubly ſupplicd by the able volunteers who flocked | 


* * 6 


— 


x * __ 


7 


upon our decks, chains, and in ſhort into every 
part of the ſhip, we were on fire ten or twelve 
times in different places, and it was with the 


mand of Paul Jones.“ 


Wera 4 k, 4 G 
— NN 
— 


defence of his country. The warmeſt: encomiums 
are due to lord Shuldham, who commanded at that 


part, and the reſt of the officers, naval as well as 
military, "whoſe activity and zeal ſerved to raiſe a 


glorious animation that pervaded the whole kingdom. 


be Counteſs of Scarborough armed ſhip, and Se- 
rapis frigate, having the fleet from the Baltic under 


their convoy, were attacked, between Flamborough 


head, and Scarborough, by Paul Jones's ſquadron, 


| When, after a ſevere engagement, in which the Sera- 


pis loſt her main-maſt, bowſprit, and mizen top- 


maſt, and was otherwiſe much ſhattered, as was alſo 


the Counteſs of Scarborough, they were both taken. 


The merchant ſhips were ſeparated during the 
action, part of which had taken ſhelter on the coaſt 


near Scarborough, and two. were arrived at Hull. 
In captain Pearſon's letter to the lords commiſſioners 


of the admiralty, he gives the following account of 


this obſtinate engagement. © We at length dropt 
along ſide of each other, head and ſtern, when the 


- fluke of our ſpare anchor hooking his quarter, we 
became ſo cloſe fore and aft, that the muzzles of 


our guns touched each other's ſides. In this po- 
ſition we engaged from half paſt eight till half paſt 


ten, during which time, from the great quantity and 


variety of combuſtible matter which they threw. in 


greateſt difficulty and exertion imaginable, at times, 
that we were able to get it extinguiſhed. At the 
ſame time the largeſt of the two frigates kept ſailing 


round us the whole, action, and raking us ſore and 


aft, by which means ſhe killed or wounded almoſt 
every man on the quarter and main decks. About 
half paſt nine, either from a hand grenade being 
thrown at one of our low er- deck ports, or from ſome 
other accident, a cartridge of powder was ſet on 
fire, the flames of which running from cartridge to 
cartridge all the way aft, blew up the whole of the 
people and officers that were quartered abaft the 
main- maſt, from which unfortunate circumſtance 
all thoſe guns were rendered uſeleſs for the re- 
mainder of the action, and I fear the greateſt part of 
the people will loſe their lives. At ten o'clock 
they called for quarters from the ſhip along: ſide, 
and ſaid they had ſtruck. Hearing this, I called 


upon the captain to know if they had ſtruek, or it 


he aſked for quarters; but no anſwer being made, 
aſter repeating my words two or three times, bcalled 
for the boarders, and ordered them to board, which 
they did; but the moment they were on boardrher, 
they diſcovered a ſuperior number lying under 
cover with pikes in their hands ready to receive 
them, on which our people retreated inſtantly into 
our own ſhip, and returned to their guns again till 
half paſt ten, when the frigate coming acroſs our 
ſtern, and 8 her broadſide into us again, 


without our being able to bring a gun to bear on 


her, I-found'it in vain, and, in ſhort, impracticable, 
from the ſituation we were in, to ſtand out any 
longer with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs; I therefore 
ſtruck (our main-maſt at the ſame time went by the 


board). The firſt licutenant and myſelf were im- 
mediately eſcorted into the ſhip along- ſide, when we 


found her to be an American ſhip of war, called the 


| Bon Homme Richard, of forty guns and three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five men, commanded; by captain 
Paul Jones; the other frigate which engaged us, to 
be the Alliance, of forty guns, and three hundred 
men; and the third frigate which e e 
the Counteſs of Scarborough aſter two hours action, 


to be the Pallas, a French frigate of thirty-two guns, 


and two hundred and ſeventy-five men; the Ven- 


geance, an armed brig of twelve _ and ſeventy 
men, all in Congreſs ſerviee, an 


under the com- 
This action of our gallant 


commander happened on the twenty fifth of Sep- 
temder. 
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tember. It occafioned a Spirited, memorial from 
the Engliſn court, to the States of Holland, and 
- open acts of hoſtiſiiy (Gon aſſer ſollo . 

Another bloody engagement took lage in he 
month of October Herween, the Quebec, {rigaic, which | 
as blown up in an action wWith a rech, forty gun 
ſhip, about fourteen leagues, S. W. of Uſhant; of 


| 


— 


Which the following nagrative ,is - given by Mr. 
James George, licutenant of the Rambler cutter, | 


the Quebec's confort. & Wedycſday, the ſixth iy- 


ſtant, at,day-break, we diſgoyered Ares, fall e lee- 
ward. Captain Farmer mage the ſignal ſor he 


a ler to come under his ſtern, which ,pbey ; 
he then aſked me what 1 thought of chem; 1 told 
bim a ſhip, a cutter, and a Dutch, hey; be teplied, 
he would go down and ſee what they Were, and 
ordered me to keep cloſe to him. At half paſt 
eight we plainly perceive 
large French frigate, and;a cutter. At ten the | 
Quebec, being within point TAL hot af the 
enemy, hoiſted her colours, and returned their fire, 
Mill edging down to come to a.cloler , Sngaggment, 
till ſhe was along-ſide the French frigate, Imme- 
diately [I'/hojfled; my colours, and ſtœd in baygern | 
the French frigate, and the cutter, with an intent 10 
bring her to a cloſe engagement, which 4 effected 
at eleven o'clock, I found her force 49 be ſixteen 
ſix pounders, and ſull of mon. We çontinued to en- 
gage her, cloſe along - ſide, till within a few minutes 
of two o'clock, when ſhe ſet all the fail ſhe could 
croud, and bore from us, ue not having had the 


| 
| 
: 


| 


| 


d.two of them do be a |] 


— K — 


Baye, them a NET bigh idea of Envlih valeur; hot 
en eee had {cramblel{ 
Fne walls with tuo; and mectng a Spaniſh ogj.. 
p ; 4 4 N 919 a ; er 
Wihouß arins, ho had been, rgufed our of his fle 
Hadithe geperolity not to gake any advantage, bat 
hrelenting bim one of his gutlaſſes told him, 10, 
ale na en a ing with we. — The orders woe 
eee Mey, rechen, dur re grant quance 
| 450 4 u ſ 0, requeſted 1. Only TO Spaniards Were 
Wouncled by the bayonet in reſiſting, nor was any 
,pxrſon plundered. or pillaged. RES bp 
; On, 0 2 anuary A,lignal 


E-lixtegnch. of Janu: 
cla) ws obtajned, by admiral Rod. A. P. pte 
hey, over the pant Heer, commanded by Don 
Juan Langara, oft Cape St. Vine nt's; by means of 
which.the forurels of Gibraltar, then beſieged by the 
Ypanards,,and the people, in great diſtrels for wan; 
408, Provitigns, Were pappily.relieved. In this adign 
| the Spaniſn admiral and ſeven. ſhips, the greateli 
rt o his ugdzon, were either taken or deltroyeg, 

n 977 levench of May Charles Town ſurrendered 
Sir Hepry Coen in er 


190 
1 


hb 


| "". I}: which were taken ſeveral 
Officers, ace odge, cen, continental regiments, 


* 


Wh tec hattalians of artillery, with a great nuy. 
Ber of American and. French ſeamen; in all ix 
.thouland men in arms, beds {everal armed ſhips, 
and four hundred pieces gf cannon. On the ſeven. 
teenth, a very {wart engagement took place be. 
tween the Engliſh, fleet, commanded by admiral - 
| Rod ey, and the French under N. de Cuichen, 
near Martinico. It lalted jar [ome lime, and ja che 


* 


luck to carry away any thing material; and he 
[Rambler having her garf (bot away, her zop-maſt 


ſhot thtougb, the top- ail haliy ads, and aol} of her | j 

All. 1 
fail 'rendered unſerviceable, was incagable.of (felt | 
lowing her with any hopes of coming up: With ber; | 
ing both the frigates diſmaſted. 


ſtanding and running rigging: £9, and the 


at the lame time 
and the Quebec take ſire, I endeavoured tg; get as | 
- near the Quebec as paſſjhle, in hapes of ſavin 
ſome of her men; but there being little wind, 
and a large (well, found I could aſliſt her no gther 
way but by hoiſting out gur boat, which I effected, 
und ſent the maſter and ifive men armed in her, wag 


picked up one maſter's wate, two young mid(hip- |} 


men, and fourteen more af the Queber's peaple, 
the enemy's frigate at the ſame time ſiting at the 
boat. As the Rambler was at a conlidefable diſtance, 
to lecward of the Quebec, I thought it would be in 
vain 10 {end a ſecohd time, IL want wards ſufficient 
to deſcribe the nable and gallant manner of captain 
Farmer's engaging the enemy  far-upwards of three 
hours and an half that he lay alopg-fide the frigate, 
which carried twenty-eight eighteen pquogers on 
her main- deck, and twelve guns gn her.guarier-deck 
and forecaſtle. The Quebec continued burning 
very fiercely, with her colours flying, till fix g'clack, 
when ſhe blew up.“ > wel | 1 

Thirteen! of the brave crew were taken from the 
weeek by a Prufljan veſſel, who put them into a 
Topſham pilot-boat ; theſe with the few. abgve- 
mentioned Were all who were ſaved ; the remainder 
perithed either by the tire or water, amo whom 
was the intrepid captain Farmer, deſervedly, and to 


this day, lamented bath by bis friends and country. 
The engagement began about nine o'clock in the 


morning, yard-arm and yard-arm, and laſtgd till 
two, when the Frenchman ceaſed firing, | 
The officers and garriſon of Qmoa, ſyrrengered 
that fort to the honourable captain John Lugtrell, 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Chaton, and William 
Dalrymple, Eſq; commander of the land forces, an 
the twenty-fnurth of October. The atficers, ſol- 
diers, and (amen, exerted themſelves upon eyery 
point of duty in a diltipguilhed; manner: but of the 
various proofs of an undaunted ang; elevated mind, 
during the eſcalade, we muſt: nat. omit that pf. a 


— ů 
— eta 


end proved untavourable to che F;-uch, though nei. 
ther fide ſoſt any ſhips. „ 
victory was obtained gyer phe 
1 Gates, by the titich 

Carhwallls, on the ſixteenth of Auguft. The loſs 
e Americans, was about nige hundred (ain, 


10 the 


American army 
army under lord 


* 


of. .th 
Aan whom Was rigadier eneral Gregory ; and 
about one .thowſay i D 


were taken priſoners. Soon 


Ii after this action lieutenant-colonel Tarleton defeated 
I geqcral Sumpter's army, which was greatly ſuperior 


| {© his gyn, taxing about three hundred priſoners, 
| 31}9_two pieces ot cannon, 
... Geyeral Arnold (one gf the chief commanders 
of the, American, forces) deſerted that ſetyice ip 
{ November ; his detection 0 Caliqned the melancholy 
{ <ataltrophe of major Ae adjutant-general di 
ehe Britiſh army, commanded by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. Arnold, hefpre he eſcaped, had, with major 
Angiee, concerted n plan far ſufprizing the Ame: 
K army. This ſcheme, however, failed, and 
| Andrec, being taken as a ſpy, was, by order of ge- 
7 0 Walhin zton, executed. It js aſſerted that the 
ptncers wha POL the council of war that con- 
demned him, wept when his ſentence was pio- 
nounced. . Univerlally beloved and eſteemed, be 
Was only FED ſeyen years old when he died: aud 
cough he had ſerved but eight years, his mer 
Ne Bun to raiſe him ſoon to the hjgheſt honours, 
eſicles his military talepts, he was remarkable loc 
a well 1 genius, and had diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf hy many. agreeable fugitiye pieces. In (hott 
cyery thing ſeemed to canlpire to render his metan- 
che end ſtill more affecting. 
On the twenty-firſt of December was publiſhcd, 
in a Gazette extraordinary, his majcity's manifeſto, 
 Wherein ſeveral ſtriking allegations were ably ſup- 
; ported, tending to prove, that the States, partich. 
| larly Amſterdam, had, in various inſtances, bee" 
| lil of an infraction of the law of nations, and 
| agrant violation of public faich, In conſequence 


| 


„ 


withdraw from the Hague: and was determined t 
Jullified, his own dignizy, and the intereſts of his 
people demanded. 

Thi year teeme 


d with diſturbances at home of a 
| from an 


brave Britiſh" tar, which amazed the Spanjarda, aud 


of which the king had ordered his amubaſſadof 0 
mur ſue luch vigorous meaſures as the occaſion fully 


very lingulax nature: which took their riſe 
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\orfion:0 A xelaxation:bf: the penal laws againſt 
ne prateſtant religion from the igeronchments of 


. 


popery 3 and af one of thoſe'afſenibltes; called the 


Proteſtant -Afﬀociation;-lord- George 36 brdet ag 


imvitecl to become the preſident, and with this in: 
titation he complied. A petition was framed, and 
igned by the aſlooiators, complaining of the late 
act for repealing'the ſeverities'of an att of the roth 
and il 1th | ; 1 | | 

George Gordon u ydertook ito preſent to the houſe 
of commons. An" advertiſement was publiſhed, 
vith the ſignature of lord George, inviting the 
members of the aſfociation to meet in St. George's 
Fields, on Friday the ſecond of June, in order to 
aend the preſentation of their petition to the houſe 
of commons. In purſuance of this advertifement be- 
een thirty and forty thouſand people aſſembled at 
he time appointed, and accompanied lord Georg 

o the houle. On their arrival there, lord George 
moved for leave to preſent the petition, but it be- 
ing agreed to poſtpone it till another day, the mul- 
titude were fo irritated, that they immediately 


divided themſelves into parties, ſome going to the 


Romiſh'chapel in Duke-ſtreet, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
uid otherstothat in Warwick-ſtreet, Golden-ſquare, 
both which bnildings they in a great meaſure de- 
moliſhed in a very ſhort' time. This was the com- 
menceinent of the deſtruction which afterwards took 
place, The people became more and more out- 


razeous, nor had the pacific. meaſures taken by. 


ſeveral of the-magiſtrates the leaſt effect. On the 
Sunday afternoon. they deſtroyed the chapel near 
Moorkelds, togetherwith ſeveral houſes in the neigh- 
bourhood 'belonging tv Roman catholics. The 
appearance of the rabble was much more formida- 
ble and alarming on the Monday. The chapel in 
Virginia-lane, 1 and Nightingale-lane, 
Ealt-Smithfield, were deſtroyed by different parties, 
az were alſo ſeveral houſes belonging to people in 
very reputable conditions, : 1: 


All the military in London were ordered on Tueſ- 


day upon duty at both houſes of parliament, St. 
ſames's, the Tower, Kc. But notwithſta nding theſe 
precautions, the fury of the rioters continued to in- 
creaſe, They that day deſtroyed ſeveral houſes be- 
longing to Roman catholics, and in the cvening a 
party of them appeared before Newgate, and de- 
manded an immediate releafe 


broke the windows of his dwelling-houſe, and pro- 
ceeded to batter the doors with pickaxes and ſedge 
hammers; and climbing by means of ladders, the 
walls of the building, they entered at the windows, 
threy Mr. Akerman's furniture into the ſtreet, and 
committed them to the flames. . In conſequence of 
theſe exceſſes, all the priſoners amounting to about 
threehundred, wererelcaſed, among whom were four 
under ſentence of death, and ordered for execution 
"the following Thurſday. —Having done this they 
ſell on the prilon itſe]f, which, though the ſtrongelt 
in England. and lately crected at an immenſe ex- 
pence, they ſoon demoliſhed, leaving nothing more 
anding than the bare walls, The ſame night an 
other party let fire to the houſe of lord Manshel 
tn loomſbury-ſquare, which was entirely canſumed, 
gether with a collection of pictures of great value, 
U many of the ſcarceſt manuſcripts in the poſſeſ. 
of any private perſon in the world; beſides all, 


"is lordſhip's notes on great law caſes, and the con- 


litution of England. 

omlbury, but not till the miſchievous intentions 
ob the rabble had taken effect. However, they were 
under the neceſſity. of firing in their own defence, 
Fry ix men and. a woman were killed, and many 
es wounded. The ſame night they deſtroyed 
e naule of juſtice Cox, in Great Queen-ſtreet, and 


of William III. ant 'this petition lord | 


| 


| 


— 


g 


The military arrived in 


of all the priſoners. | | 

Mr, Akerman (the maſter of the priſon) declared | 

himſelf reſolved to do his duty, wpon which they | 
| 


to the Tower. On the 


ſecond of June in 


bert 


born, belonging to Mr. Langdale, an eminent dif- 
tiller, were ſet fire to, and entirely conſumed, as 
were the dwellings of many other individuals pro- 
fefſing the Roman cathohic Faith. N 

Two attacks were made by the rioters upon the 
Bank, and one upon the Pay-office, The importance 
of theſe places rendered it necefſary to ſhew but lit- 


tle lenity; and many perſons were killed and wound- * 


ed by the loldiery. Two men and a chimney- 


ſweeper's apprentice were ſhot in the Fleet- market; 


and three men were ſhot dead upon Black-Friars- 
bridge, the toll-houfes of which, were deftroyed. 
Numbers alſo fell ſacrifices to inebriation, patticu- 
larly at the diftilleries of Mr. Langdale, from whoſe 
veſſels the liquor ran down the ſtreets in ſuch quan- 
tities, that it was taken up in pails, and held up to 


the mouths of the intoxicated multitude ; many of 


whom aQually killed themſelves by exceſſive drink- 


ing of non-reQified ſpirits, and were either burnt 


to death, or buried in the ruins, from which abolg 
twenty of theſe miſerable wretches were bali. 
out, ſeveral of whom were quite dead. Some dif- 
turhances likewiſe happened in the Borough, where 
ſeveral individuals Juffered conſiderably in their 
property; but by the interpoſition of the military 
the rioters were ſoon diſperſed, _ 

There were great numbers of theſe deluded peo- 


ple taken up, and afterwards, by a [pecial 'commiſſi- 
on granted for that purpoſe, tried for their lives, of 


which the following is a general liſt: _ 
In London and Middleſex, 


A000 noone 1 
VVV 
REINER. +5 44042060 4opapars.s 14 
Hei!!! gps £env rs AQ 
ACQUIRES A ard rare tonne BO 


In Southwark. 


FFF „„ „„ dB 
Found guilty . . 24 
N 5 1 
JJJJ%C%%%%ͤ A ĩ (8 
Acquitted „ 5 
During the veek of theſe diſturbanceslord George 
Gordon (who was conſidered as the inſtigator of 
them) was taken into cuſtody, and, after a long ex- 
amination before the privy-council, was committed 
15 of February following, 

1781, he was tried in the court of King's Bench, 
eſtminſter, for high-treaſon, and levying war, in- 
ſurreftion and rebellion, againſt the king, by aſ- 
ſembling a great number of armed perſons on the 
the preceding year, and diſturb- 
ing the peace, &c. The tri 
eight on Monday morning, till five 9'clock the next 


| morning, when his lordſhip was acquitted. 


About two in the morning of the 74001 
ſixth of January, the French made a 5 4 
deſcent on the iſland of Jerſey, but in their attempt+ 


| ing to land, four of their tranſport veſſels were 


1 | wrecked 


The trial laſted from half paſt | 
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wrecked upon the rocks, and upwards of two hun- 
dred men periſhed. Thoſe, however, who did land 
made their way into the moſt interior part of the 
iſland, here they met with a warm repulſe from 
the garriſon, great numbers of them being killed, 
many taken priſoners, and the reſt obliged by a pre- 
cipitate retreat to ſave themſelves, , ky 

About the beginning of the month of February ad- 
miral Rodney, commander of the Britiſh fleet in the 
Welt Indies, in conjunction with general Vaughan, 
commander of the land forces, poſſeſſed themſelves 
ef the Illand of St. Euſtatius, belonging to the 
Dutch, which ſurrendered at diſcretion; but up- 
wards of twenty ſhips, laden with property captured 
there, were taken by the French fleet in their paſſage 
nome. They likewiſe made themſelves. maſters: of 
the iſlands of St, Martin, Saba and St. Bartholomew, 


belonging to the French, together with the two 
valuable, Dutch colonies of Demerary and Eſſequibo, 


both ſituated on the Spaniſh coaſt. 995 
Throughout the month of March, there was little 
done in America with reſpect to bringing the war to 
a period; though in moſt of the actions the Britiſh 
forces came off victors, and found means to take 
and deſtroy great quantities of ordnance, ammuni- 
tion, ſtores, &c. in Virginia. They likewiſe de. 
fcated general Green's army at Guildford, on the 


fifteenth of the ſame month, after a ſharp engage- 
ment, in which ſeveral Engliſh officers of rank, and a 


cat number »of privates, were killed and wounded, 


4 


of Camden, lord Rawdon, with colonel Weſton's 


detachment being near it, and cloſely purſued by [ 


the American general Green, after the battle of 
Guildford, wherein the Britiſh troops proved vic- 
torious, ſet ſire to that beautiful town, and reduced 


jt to aſhes, after which he retired to within a (mall | 


diſtance of Charles. Town for ſafety. 


Commodore Johnſtone's fleet, with a number of | 


India (hips under convoy, was attacked on the 16th 


of April by the French fleet under M. de Suf- | 


frein off the iſland of St. Jago, which was attended 
with great loſs and damage on both ſides, Some of 
the India Dy 
not being able to retain the whole, ſeveral eſcaped, 
and rejoining the Engliſh fleet, arrived fate in Eng- 
land, 


land forces, commanded by the French governor of 

St. Vincent's, under cover of a large fleet of ſhips 

of war commanded by M. de Graſſe. 5 
On the ſixth of Auguſt, admiral Hyde Parker 


fell in with the Dutch ſquadron, with a large convoy 


on the Dogger-bank. The latter had eight ſhips 
of the line, and the former ſeven. The engagement 
was very hot for ſome time, and great damage was 
done an both ſides; bur at length the Dutoh 
thought proper to bear away tor the Texel, and the 
Englith were too much diſabled to follow them. 


One of the Dutch men of war of ſeventy-four guns 


was lunk, and the whole crew were loſt. 
During the month of September, colonel Tarlcton 
was defeated at Glouceſter by the Sieur de Choily, af. 
ter which the allied armies of France and America 
marched againſt the Britiſh forces cotnmanded by 
lord Cornwallis. The intrenchments were opened 
in two attacks, above and below York River, in the 
night between the ſixth and ſeventh of October, and 
different engagements took place till the ſeven— 
tcenth, when lord Cornwallis finding the enemy too 
powerful, was obligecl to capitulate, and he, with 
dis whole army were made priſoners of war. There 
were found in the poſts of York and Glouceſter ſix 
thouſand regular troops, twenty-two pair af colours, 
one thouſand five hundred feamen, one hundred and 
ſixty. pieces of cannon of different calibres, of which 
AKA were braſs ; eight mortars ;' about forty 
thips, one of then of fifty guns, which was burnt, 
| 5 | 


he Britiſh troops having for ſometime had poſſeſſion 


— „ 


were taken by the French, but they | 


In June, the iſland of Tobago in the Welt | 
Indies was taken from the Engliſ by a body of | 


_— D _- 


\ Twenty tranſports were;.ſunk the Guadalaupe | 
frigate of twenty» four guns; M as: one of the Number ws 


St. Philip to his Catholic majeſty, and then, with 


two armies attended by the fineſt train of artillery 


and 


| peared deeply affected with our ſucceſſive 


a. BS 
- 


ham, the reſignation of Mr. Fox, 'and other mem— 


The conjunctive forces at. France 


* 
% 


and Spain laid ſiege to Minorca in Fe. thy D. 1784; 
bruary. The honourable general; Murray, 
ol che place, \appoled them tor ſeveral. days yin 


governer 


great reſolution, but hiss troops wete ſo diſableg 
by a ſcorbutic diſorder prevailing among 8 
that they were at length obliged to ſubmit tg © 
ſuperior. power of the enemy. General Var, 
propoſed articles of capitulation to the conquero;! 
which being. agreed to, he ſutrendered the-for g 


his troops, left it with; all the honburs of , 

About the ſame time advice. was received of 5 
capture of the iſlands of St. Chriſtopher and Nevis t 
the Weſt Indies by the French, under the command 
of the marquis de Bouille. Major. general Shirl., 
governor of the place, held out, with the moſt die 
tinguiſhed reſolution, for. a conliderable time. but 
at len th, finding. the cnemy too. powerful. Was 
obliged: to ſubmit, and, after à ſiege of above five 
weeks, compelled upon terms of capitulation, 10 
ſurrender to the French arms. = 


at .the. ſurrender of 


All the nation, was. alarmed 


which ever entered, the field; the cabinet began to 
talk in a more moderate ſtrain; winiſters lowered 
their tone, and in the parliament, aſfembled in laſt 
November, ſeveral of the leading . members ap- 
6 | dify 
and loſſes, , In the houſe of commons, it Wh be 
liſted, that no circumſtances except a ſpeedy change 
of miniſterial .meaſures, and the return of peace 
could fave the nation from irretricvable/calamity, 
Mr, Duncombe allerted that the electiye bady of 
the people beheld the idea of proſecuting the Ame. 
rican war with indignation and concern. On the 
twenty-ſecond of February in this year, general 
Conway made a motion correſponding with the 
above ſentiments, which was loſt by a majority of 
one 17 the numbers for it being one hundred and 
ninety-three, againſt it one hundred and nincty- 
four: and on the twenty ſeventh the lame right 
honourable member made his ſecond motion againlt 
any further profecution of an offenſive war againll 
America, upon which the attorney.general moved, 
„that the debate be adjourned for a fortnight,” 
A diviſion took place and the miniſter was leſt in a 
minority. After which the main queſtion was put 
and carried. General Conway then moved; © that 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty there- 
upon.” This motion was carried without a divi- 
ſion. In conſequence of this addreſs, the following 
arrangement of a new miniſtry, extremely grateful 
ro the people, was ſettled, Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, firſt lord of the” treaſury. Lord Shelburne, 
and the honourable Charles Fox, fecretarics of fate. 
Lord Camden, preſident. of the council. Lord 
John Cavendiſh, chancellor. of the exchequer. 
Admiral Keppel, firſt lord of the admiralty ; and 
the duke of, Richmond, maſlter-general of the 
ordnance, &c. In May Mr. Wilkes moved, that 
the reſolution declaring his being expelled that 
houſe, and incapable of ſerving as a member of 
parliament, be expunged from the journals of thc 
houſe, . Mr, Wilkes, alter many annual defeats, 
triumphed at laſt; for a diviſion taking place, thete 
appeared for expunging the reſolution one hundred 
and fifteen, againſt it forty-ſeven. | 
During this month the public were excceding'y 
alarmed by the death of the marquis of Rocking- 


bers of the new cabinet. To pave the way for ad- 
vances to a general peace; lord Shelburne was ap- 
pointed to the office of firſt lord of the treaſury; 
and in his ſpecch in the houſe of lords he declared, 


that nothing was farther from his intention than . 
| ene“ 
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— 25 To, 
renew. the war in America. The ſword 
never to be again drawn there $1 
A moſt obſtinate engagement commenced on the 
;21h of April, between the Engliſh fleet under the 
command of Sir George Brydges Rodney, and the 
French fleet; commanded: by the count de Graſſe, 
in the Welt-Indies, :; The battle laſted with unre- 
mitting fury from {even o'clock- in the morning mall 
half. paſt fix in the evening, when victory declared 
in fayoun of the Britiſh! flag. The Ville de Paris, 
a ſhip of one hundred; and ten guns, commanded 
by count de Graſſe, with four others of the line, 
ere captured, and another of the line ſunk in the 
action. The Ceſar, one of thoſe taken, was blown 
6p, and the whole. crew, among whom were fifty 
Engliſh ſeamen, periſhed, The! engagement was 
ſoſtained with the greateſt reſolution! on both ſides. 


was ſheathed 


he day after the battle, the remainder ot the 


French fleet | diſperſed; but being purſued: by a 
ſquadron under the command of dir Samuel Hood, 
two others of their hne of battle ſhips and two 


frigates/ were taken ;\by which the formidable power | 


they had in the Weſt. Indies was greatly reduced, 
and their, deſign of poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
iſland. gt Jamaica (which they had long, concerted) 
totally fruſtrated. Sir George Rodney, for his gal 
[nt beds v our, received the public thanks of the 
Britin ſenate; and was farther honoured, by being 
afterwards created a peer of the realm; 
glorious victory was not obtained without the loſs 


of many brave officers and ſeamen, two hundred 


and thirty having been killed, and feven hundred 
and fitty-nine wounded ; among whom, every lover 
of his country will drop a tear to the memory: ot 
the right honourable lord Robert Manners, who 
was, while fighting with the moſt undaunted intre- 
vidity, ſhot in different parts of his body, and at 
Iſt wounded mortally, on board the Reſolution. 
The following anecdote, which is ſaid to be authen- 
tic, has been related of the French admiral, Count 
de Graſſe: 55 VV 

There was an Engliſh officer ſent to Martinico in 
a cartel, who was introduced to the Count on board 
the Ville de Paris. After ſome converſation on, the 
buſineſs he went upon, the Count, in a gaſconading 
manner, deſired the officer to give his compliments, 
to Sir George Rodney, and tell him, that he would 
be off Dominica on the ninth of April, and would 
be glad to meet Sir George. After the action of 
the twelfth, - when the count was brought a priſoner 


on board one of our ſhips, the, ſame: officer was 


there, and complimented him in the following man- 
ner; © am very happy to ſee you, and aſſure you 
Monſ. le Compte, that you are a gentleman; of the 


greateſt punEuality,” Gre rut bowie 
It appeared: by letters from Madraſa received in 
May, that a deſperate battle had taken place be- 
tween the Byitiſh forces under the command of Sir 
Eyre Coote, and thoſe under Hyder Ally, in which 
the former proved. victorious. - About the ſame time 
Upatches were received from Sir Edward Hughes, 
lated Trincomale-bay, January the ſifteenth, 1782, 
the ſubſtance of which was, that on: the twenty-firſt 
of October the company's traops, under the com- 
mand of Sir Hector Monro, appeared at Nagore on 
theſea.coaſt, in order to co-operate with his majeſty's 
fleet in the reduction of Negapatam, On the tenth 
of May the enemy thought proper to demand a ca- 
ptulation, which was granted; and being ſigned 
01 the twelfth, the town and citadel were then de- 
weted up. By other advices it alſo appeared, that 
lord Macarthey, governor of Madraſs, had poſſeſſed 
hinfelf or all che Dutch ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and that the Dutch had on that ſide the 
Continent of India totally loſt footing. _ 
uring Auguſt, a moſt melancholy accident. hap- 
Rh at Spithead. His majeſty's ſhip, the Royal 


corge, of one hundred guns, having in her laſt cruize 
Na. 63. | | 
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ſprung a leak, it was reſolved, in order to fave 
time, to heave her down” at Spithead, and there 
repair the damage. Accordingly, the buſineſs was 
begun early in the morning of the twenty-ninth, 
and the ſhip was ſoon got to a proper ſituation for 
diſcovering the leak; but in order to caulk the 
leans properly, ſhe was ordered to be thrown down 
another ſtreak, This was accordingly done, and 
the buſineſs went on with facility tilt about twelve 
o'clock, when the ſhip, by a ſudden guſt of wind 
fell on one ſide, and the lower deck ports being 
open, ſhe fiHed in about eight minutes; and went 
to the bottom. It was ſuppoſed that not leſs than 
nine hundred people periſhed by this accident, 
among whom was admiral Kempenfelt, one of the 
braveſt commauders in the Britiſh fleet. | 
The entuing month of September was rendered 
memorable by the defence and preſervation of the 
important garriſon and fortreſs of Gibraltar; where 
thote gallani and humane commanders, general 
Elliot and captain Curtis, withſtood and defeated 
the combined efforts of France and! Spain. On 
the twelfth, the combined fleet of France and Spain, 
conſiſting ot 'thirty=eight ſail of the line, arrived in 
the Bay; fix ſail ot the line were there before. On 
the thirteenth, at eight in the morning, the ten 
battering ſhips, ly ing at the head of the Bay, under 
the command of admiral Moreno, began to get 
under fail, in order io come againſt hs ene 
At ten, che gun-boats, or floating- batteries, were 
ſtacioned: as near the fortreſs as poſſible, covered by 
the cumbined fleet. All things being ready, a ge- 
neral attack began, and the heavy pieces from the 


| gun-boats were diſcharged with great rapidity. But 
| the deſign; of this grand proſeck (on which their 


hopes of ſucceſs were principally built) was ſoon 


rendered abortive. The brave general Elliot had 
| cauſed. turnaces to be made, in which, having heated 
| the balls till they were red-hot, they were in that 
ſtate fired againſt the enemy. This produced the 


total deſtruction of the gun-boats; for the balls 
entering /.their ſides ſet them on fire, and the whole 
blew:up one after another, except three, which were 


| burnt: to the water's edge. Thus was this grand 


|| ſcheme, by the diſtinguiſhed courage and military 
prowels of the Briciſh commander, totally defeated. 


Drcadful was the ſcene beyond conception; num- 


bers of men crying from amidſt the flames; ſome 
on pieces of wood in the waters others appearing 
in the ſhips, where the fire had made but little 


progreſs; all expreſſing, by ſpecch and geſture, the 


|. deepeſt, diſtreſs, and allſfimploring aſſiſlance; the 


whole forming a, ſpectacle of horror not eaſily to be 
deſcribed, Every exertion was made by the brave 


captain Curtis to ſave them; though a large hole 


Was beat in the bottom of; big. boat, his cock ſwain 
killed, one of his gun- boats funk, and another da- 


maged by, the falling of pieces, of timber, when one 


of the battering ſhips blew up: however, this heroic 


| officer, early in, the morning of the fourteenth; hu. 
| mancly ſaved three hundred and ſiſty-ſeven of the 
periſhing beſiegers from impending death, The 


loſs in the brigade f ſcamen on the thirteenth and 


fourteenth, conſidering. the nature of the attack 


was very.inconfiderable, only one man having been 
killed, and five wounded; a ſtriking inſtance. of 


divine protection, extended to, his creatures, when 


| | employed in acts of benevolence. 
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attack of the ten battering ſhips, on the thirteenth: of 
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$ Beſides frigates, xebecks, many ſmaller cruizers, a | them ſlept in the nurſery over her bed=chamber, in 
| great number of gun and mortar-boats, and a mul- J the front of the houſe; the other two ſlept diy 
x titude of other boats, &. A I them. They were all in the moſt profound (|, 
x An exa&t lift of the Spaniſh battering ſhips burnt || but the elder, whom ſhe kiffed, and talked with | 
1 before Gibraltar on the. fourteenth of September. little. She then went to her room, and deſired her 


| own maid to bring her ſome water to waſh her feet 


: Guns in uſe. in the adjoining bed-chamber; Mrs. W. went into 


7 n 


4' Paſtora, the admiral ed — 21 [I her chamber, undreſſed herſelf all but her under. 
1 Paula Pria - — — 21 J petticoat, and put on her bed-gown. She then 
1 Calls Piedia ti ct «© — 21 || Vent to waſh her feet, ordered her maid to go and 
II Roſario — — 19 {| get her a ruſh-light ready, and carry to her room 
San Chriſtoyal — — 18 [ which was done. She then ſent her down for 3 
Principe Carlos — — e tumbler of water, which ſhe brought up, and went 
Paula Secunda „„ 3 into the room with it, where, in five or fix minutes 
Sah unn 7 9 || ſhe gave a moſt violent ſhriek, and cried out, Fire! 
Santa Anna | — — — 7 |} Mrs. W. ran out to her, ſaw her bed in flames 
I. os Dolores — . — 6 || and called to her to ſave her children. The maid 
| 45 | in her fright ran down ſtairs, Mrs. W. following. 
| | 142 anos to her and the reſt of the maids to come 10 
Guns in reſerve — — 70 | her aſſiſtance; no anſwer was given, nor any one 
| TEE 1 ——— [I came. She went down therefore (neither the maid 
Total of guns FORT — 212 or Mrs. W. had preſence of mind to ſhut the 


1 5 . {ff chamber-door) and found no one in the kitchen. 
The proportion of men on board them was thirty= || She ran to the dining-room window, which ſhe 
fix for each of the guns in uſe; excluſive of officers, || opened, and called out, Fire! People from the 
and marines for working the ſhips. _ ſtreet deſired her to come and open the door, and 

This overthrow being effected, the combined fleet || they would affiſt her. She, poor woman, ran down 
continued in the Bay, in order to prevent ſuccours || ſtairs, without ſhoes and ſtockings, and with great 
being carried into the garriſon. But in this they were || difficulty opened the ſtreet door to all who entered. 
alſo diſappointed. Lord Howe had been diſpatched bh She cried out, her children ! her children! fave her 
with a number of tranſports, laden with proviſions || children! they promiſed to take care of them. 
and all kinds of ammunition, and ſupported by a || She loſt her ſenſes, and was carried over to Mr. 
fleet of thirty-five ſhips of the line, He appeared || Munt's, where ſhe remained ſome time in agonies 
before the Bay on the tenth of October, when the || not to be deſcribed, till ſhe was aſſured all her 
combined fleets of France and Spain, which were || children were lake. She was then taken up ſtairs, 
riding at ſingle anchor, ſlipped their cables to en- A neighbour ran to St. James's for Mr. W. Upon 
gage him; but a violent ſtorm ariſing, which con- {| his reaching Mr. Munr's, all cried out to him that 
tinued for three days, prevented their deſign.” One his children were ſafe! He found his wife in the 
French ſhip of ſeventy-four guns was entirely loſt; | prong agonies; he enquired after his children; 
the St. Michael, a Spaniſh ſeventy-four, was driven [ by'the anſwers given he was, from his own reaſon, 
on ſhore, and taken by the 3 and another I convinced the children were deſtroyed. His fecl- 
Spaniſh ſhip of one hundred and ten guns was fo [ ings and ſufferings are better imagined than ex- 
damaged, as to be rendered totally unfit for farther | prefied, <7 7 „CC 
ſervice. Lord Howe took advantage of the Bay [| When the people opened the door, they ran up ſor 
being clear, and ſending in the principal part of | the children, hut found the flames ruſhing fo violent 
his tranſports, entirely anſwered the main purport || from the chamber-door, and the ſmoke ſo thick, 
of his inſtruttions, and the deſign of his expedi- that no one dared to venture up. The little inho- 
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tion, TE II cents were all burned: and thus the happieſt ol 

Mr. T. Townſend,'one of his majeſty's principal |] couples rendered the moſt wretched! ' _ 
E | | fecretaries of ſtate, tranſmitted a letter to the di- [|] On Monday the eldeſt daughter of Mr. Wood. 
| | reaars of the Bank, on Sunday morning, Novem- |] maſon was dug out of the'ruins; as was likewiſe a 
ber the twenty-fifth, wherein he informed them, || young lad, who proves to be an apprentice to a 


« 'That'the negociations carrying on at Paris were |] perſon in Bunhill-row. 

brought ſo far to'u point, as to promiſe a deciſive On Wedneſday, January the twenty-fifth, were 
concluſion,” either ſor peace or war, before the [}' interred in the vault under St. Peter's church, Corn- 
'F meeting of parliament, which on that account would || hill, the remains of Mr. Woodmaſon's ſeven chil- 
1 be prorogued from the twenty-ſixch, to Thurſday I dren, taken out of the ruins; three were put into 
| the fifth of December.” The lord mayor likewiſe |] one coffin; the other four were taken up ſo entire 
received a letter of the ſame purport; and on'the || they had a coffin for each. Likewiſe were interred 
third of December his lordſhip was informed from in the fame vault, Mr. Noble's fon, breeches- 
the ſame quarter, that proviſionalarticles were ſigned || maker, next door to Mr. Woodmaſon's, and a 
at Paris on the thirtieth of November, between his || young man, a watch-maker, whoſe bodies were 
majeſty's commiſſioners of the united ſtates of Ame- |] taken out of the ruins at the ſame time, 
rica, to be inſerted and conſtitute a treaty of peace, | On the twenty-fourth of January, A. D. 1783. 
when peace ſhould be concluded between Great || the carl of Grantham roſe up in the 15 


Britain and France. CHAR A houſe of lords, and acquainted their lordſhips, 
The tranſattions of this year we ſhall cloſe with || that preliminary articles of peace between Great 


| a remarkable domeſtic occurrence, a dreadful cala- Britain and France, and between Great Britain and 
. mity which happened at Mr. Woodmafon's houſe || Spain, were 1 at Verſailles, and that the ſame 
1 in Leadenhall ſtreet, Friday, the cightcenth of || would be ready to be laid on their lordſhip's table 
| January. | the beginning of the enſuing week ; upon which tht 


I Mr. Woodmaſon and a party having gone to ſee |] houſe adjourned to Monday the twenty-levent! 
= the company in the ball-room at St. James's, his || having no buſineſs before them. 1 0 
| wife was left at home with three maids and two On the twenty-liſth, Mr. Ogg, one of the king; 
[| young men belonging to the buſineſs. His clerks || meſſengers, arrived at lord Grantham's ofbce, Ns 
[ and footmen out. At half paſt ten, Mrs. W. with the || majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign af 
EL nurſery-maid, viſited all the children, to ſee they || fairs, with the preliminary articles of peace, which 
were (afe, which ſhe did every night. Five of || are exadly as follows: 5 pkk 
KI 3 of 70 
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Signed at Paris on the twentieth inſtant, between Great 
Britain and France, and between Great Britain und 


\gTICLES of the PROVISIONAL TREATY, 
red into by Great Britain with the United States of 
North, America. LL. 


Tran/lation of the Preliminary Articles of Peace, be- 
feen his Britannic Majeſly and the Moſt Chriſtian 
Ving! ſigned. at Verſailles the twentieth of January. 
116. 5 | 

In the Name of the Moſt Holy Trinity. 

THE King of Great Britain, and the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, equally animated with a deſire of 
ating an end to the calamities of a deſtruttive war, 
nd of re-eſtabliſhing union and good underſtanding 
heueen them, as neceſſary for the good of man- 
lind in general, as for that of their reſpective king- 
Joms, ſtates, and ſubjetts, have named for this 
urpoſe, viz. on the part of his Britannic Majeſty, 
lr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
if his laid Majeſty the King of Great Britain; and 
on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, Charles 

\ (ravier Comte de Vergennes, Councillor in all his 
(ouncils, Commander of his Orders, Councillor of 
gate, Miniſter and Secretary of State, and of the 
(Commands and Finances of his ſaid Majeſty for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs; who, after having 
duly communicated to each other their full powers 
in good form, have agreed on the following Preli- 
minary Articles : | 

J. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned 
and ratified, hncere friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
between his Britannic Majeſty and his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, their kingdoms, ſtates, and ſubjetts, by 
lea and by land, in all parts of the world: orders 
ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, as well 
as to the ſubjetts of the two powers, to ſtop all 


hoſtilities, and to live in the moſt perfect union, 


lorgetting what is paſſed, of which their ſovereigns 
give them the order and example; and for the exe- 
cution of this article, ſea-paſſes ſhall be given on 
each ſide for the ſhips which ſhall be diſpatched to 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid: 
powers. Ee —— = 
II. His Majeſty the King of Great Britain ſhall 
preſerve in full right the iſland of Newfoundland, 
and the adjacent iſlands, in the ſame manner as the 
| vhole was ceded to him by the thirteenth article of 


ihe treaty of Utrecht, ſave the exceptions which | 
all be ſtipulated by the fifth article of the preſent | 


weaty, : 


III. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in order to pre- 


vent quarrels which have hitherto ariſen between the 
two nations of England and France, renounces the 
right of fiſhing, which belongs to him by virtue of 
the ſaid article of the treaty of Utrecht, from Cape 
Bonaviſta to Cape St. John, ſituated on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Newfoundland, in about fifty degrees of 


north latitude ; whereby the French fiſhery ſhall | 


commence at the ſaid Cape St. John, ſhall go round 


by the north, and going down the weſtern coaſt of | 


theiſland of Newfoundland, ſhall have for boundary 
the place called Cape Raye, ſituated in forty-ſeven 
degrees, lifty minutes latitude. | 

IV. The French fiſhermen ſhall enjoy the fiſhery 
aſſigned them by the foregoing article, as they have a 


right to enjoy it by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. 


V. His Britannic Majeſty will cede, in full right 
o his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the iflands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon.“ 5 

VI. Wich regard to the right of fiſhing in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, the French ſhall continue to 


enjoy it conformably to the fiſih article of the trea- 


iy of Paris. 


n 


* 5 * 


VII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to 
France the iſland of St. Lucia, and ſhall cede and 


| guaranty to her that of Tobago, 


VIII. The Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to 


|| Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada, and the Gre- 


nadines, St. Vincent's, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat ; and the fortreſſes of thoſe 


| ifiands conquered by the atms of Great Britain, and 


by thoſe of France, ſhall be reſtored inthe ſame 
condition in which they were when the conqueſt of 
them was made; provided that the term of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the time of. the rati- 
fication of the definitive treaty, ſhall be granted to 
the reſpective ſubjeas of the crowns of Great 
Britain and France, who may have ſettled in the 
ſaid iſlands, and in other places which ſhall be re- 
ſtored by the definitive treaty, to ſell their eſtates, 


recover their debts, and to tranſport their effects, 


and retire without being reſtrained on account of 
their religion, or any other whatever, except in caſes 
of debt, or of criminal proſecutions. _- 

IX. The King of Great Britain ſhall cede and 
guaranty in full right to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
the river of Senegal, and its dependencies, with the. 
forts of St. Louis, Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Por- 
tendie: His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore likewiſe 
the iſland of Goree, which ſhall be given up in the 


condition in which it was when the Britiſh arms 


took poſſeſſion of it. | . 1 
EX. The Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall, on his ſide, 
guaranty to his Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
the poſſeſſion of Fort James, and of the river Gambia. 

XI. In order to prevent all diſcuſſion in that 
part of the world, the two courts ſhall agree, either 
by the definitive treaty, or by a ſeparate aft, upon 
the boundaries to be fixed to their reſpective poſſeſ- 
hons. The gum trade ſhall be carried on jn future, 


| as the Engliſh and French nations carried it on be- 
fore the year 4755. 5 


XII. In regard to the reſt of the coaſts of Africa, 
the ſubjes of both powers ſhall continue to fre- 
quent. them, according to the cuſtom which has 
prevailed hitherto. „ 


XIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to 
| bis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty all the eſtabliſhments 
| which belonged to him at the commencement of the 
| preſent war on the coaſt of Orixa and in Bengal, 


with liberty to ſurround Chandenagore with a ditch 
for draining the waters: and his Britannic Majeſty 
engages to take ſuch meaſures as may be in his 
power for ſecuring to the ſubjetts of France in that 
part of India, as alſo on the coaſts of Ortxa, Coro- 
mandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, free, and independent 
trade, ſuch as was carried on by the late French Eaſt 


| India Company, whether it be carried on by them 


as individuals, or as a company, _ | 

XIV. Pondicherry, as well as Karical, ſhall like- 
wiſe be reſtored and guarantied to France; and his 
Britannic Majeſty ſhall procure to ſerve as a depen- 


dency round Pondicherry, the two diſtricts of Vala- 


nour and Bahour; and as a dependency round Ka- 
rical, the four contiguous Magans. | 

XV. France ſhall again enter into poſſeſſion, of 
Mabe, and of the Comptoir at Surat: and the 
French ſhall carry on commerce in this part of In- 
dia, conformably to the principles laid down in the 
thirteenth article of this treaty. | 

XVI. In caſe France has allies in India, they 


ſhall be invited, as well as thoſe of Great Britain, to 


| accede to the preſent paciſication; and for. that pur- 


poſe, a term of four months, to be com ated from 
the day on which the propoſals ſhall be made to 
them, Mall be allowed them to make their deciſion; 
and in caſe of refuſal on their part, their Britannic 
and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties agree not to give them 
any aſſiſtance, direRly or indirectly, againſt the Bri- 


tiſſi or French poſſeſſions, or againſt the poſſeſſions 
of their reſpettive allies; and their ſaid Majeſties 


ſhall 
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arms of his Britannic Majeſty Ii 
Chriſtian Majcſty, by land and by fea, ſhall be | 
| fide, immediately | 
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all offer them their good ſervices towards a mu- 
al accommodation. e C95 of 95 oy 
XVII. The King of Great Britain, defirous of 
iving his Mot Chriſtian Majeſty © ſincere proof of 
reconciliation and friendfhip, and of contributing to 
the blicke of the peace which is on the point of 
mo | vn Ly will confent to the abrogation 
nd ſüppte ion of all the articles, relative to Dun- 
hs from the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht 
Enn . 1 
in 1713; intlaſively, to this time. | 
XVIII. By the definitive treaty, all thoſe which 
have exiſted till now between the two high con- 
tracking parties, and which ſhall not have been de- 
rogated from either by the ſaid treaty, or by the 


preſent preſithinar treaty, ſhall be renewed and 


frthed; and the two courts' ſhall name com- 


miſſioners to Enquire into the ſtate of commerce 
h&tweeh che two nations, in order to agtee upon 
new arrangements of trade, on the footing of re- 
i hn and mutual convenience. The ſaid two 
courts ſhall, together amicably fix a competent term 
{or the duration of that buſineſs, ©. * | 
XIX. All the countries and territories which may 
have been or which may be conquered in any part 
of the world whatſoever, by the arms of his Britari- 
nic. Majeſty, or by thoſe of his Moft Chriſtian Ma- 
oy, and which are not NY In the preſent ar- 
ticles, fhall be reſtored without difficulty, and with- 
out requiring compenſation. e 
XX. As it is neceſſary to affign a fixed epocha 


for the reſtitutions and che evacuations to be made 


by each of the high contracting parties, it is agreed, 
that the King of Great Britain ſhall cauſe to be eva- 
cliated the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, three 
months after the ratification of the definitive treaty, 
or ſooner if it can be done; St. Lucia, in the Weſt 
Indies, and Goree in Africa, three months after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done. The King of Great Britain ſhall, in 


like manner, at the end of three months, after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner, if it 


can be dohe, enter again into poſſeſſion of the iſlands 
of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica; 
St, Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montferrat, 
France ſhall be put into the poſſeſſion of the 
towns and comptoirs which are reſtored to her in 


the Eaſt Indies, and of the territories which are 


procured for her, to ſerve as dependencies round 
Pondicherry and round Karical, (ix months after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done, CT, | Ape 
France ſhall, at the end of the ſame term of fix 
months, reſtore the towns and territories which her 


arms way have taken from the Engliſh or their al- 


* 


lies, in the Faſt Indies. 


In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall | 
be, ſeit by each of the high comratting parties, with | 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall carry 
them, immediately after the ratification of the de- 


ſinitive treaty, 
XXI. The priſoners made reſpektively by the 
and his 


reſtored reciprocally and bong 
after the ratification of rhe defimtive treaty, with- 
out ranſom, And on paying the debts they may 
have contrakled during their captivity; and cach 
trown ſhall reſpeAtively reimburfe the Tams which 
mall have been advanced for the ſubſiſtence and! 
maintenance of their priſoners, by the fovercign of 
the country where they ſhall' haye been detained, 


according to the.receipts and atteſted accounts, and. 


other authentie titles, 
cach ſide, “ we es 5 
XXII. In order to prevent all caufes of com- 


hich ſhall be produced on 


: 


plaint and diſpute, witich may arife on account of 


prizes. which may be made at fea after the ſigning of 
theſe preliminary articles, it is rectprocally agreed, 
| : | 
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powers, 
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that the veſſels and effects which ma 
the Channel, and in the North Seas, 

of twelye days, to be computed from the rag... 
of the preſent preliminary articles, ſhall be 5 hk 
on cach fide, | "> OR org 
That the terms ſhall be one month 
Channel, and the North Seas, as far as t 
Iſlands, incluſively, whether in the Ocea 
Mediterranean. Two months from the 
Iſlands, as far as the Equinoctial line, or Equgte 
And. laſtly, five months in all other parts of 
world, without any exception, or any other m | 
particular deſcription of time and place, 15 
XXIII. The ratifications of the preſent nai... 
nary articles ſhall be expedited 13 855 on. 
form, and exchanged m the ſpace of one month © 
fooner, if it can be done, to "a8 computed from 4 
day of the fignature of the preſent articles, : 
In witneſs whereof, we the under-written Miniſter, 
A of his Britannie Majeſty, and 
is Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; by virtue of olf 
reſpettive full powers, have ſigned the preſent 
preliminary articles, and have cauſed the:ſea] 

of our arms to be put thereto, 

Done at Verſailles, the twentieth day of January 


y e taken LY 
after the "Sin 


from the 
he Canary 
n Or in the 
ſaid Canary 


1783. 1 3 
AL. IL EVNIT FiTz- HERBERT. 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES, | 


#+ 3 J% 


(L. S.) 
89 
Tranſlation of the Preliminary Articles of Peace, be. 
tween his Britannic Majeſly and the Moſt Catholic 
King: ſigned al Verſailles the twentieth of January, 
1795 85 8 ee, 


IN the Name of the Moſt Holy Trinity. 

The King of Great Britain, and the King of Spain, 
equally animated with a deſire of putting an end to 
the calamities of a deſtruttive war, and of re-efta- 
bliſhing union and good underſtanding between 
them, as neceſſary for the good of mankind in 
general, as for that of their reſpettive kingdoms, 
ſtates, and ſubjełts, have named for this purpoſe, viz, 
on the part of his Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
of his ſaid Majeſty: and on the partof his ſaid Majeſty, 
the King of Spain, Don Peter Paul Abarea de Bolea 
Ximenes d' Urnea, &. Count of Aranda, and Caitel 
Florido, Marquis of Torres, of Vilnan and Rupit, 
Viſcount of Ruedo and Yoch; Baron of the Baronie, 
of Gavin Seitano, Clamola, Eripol, Trazmoz, Ia 
Mata de Caſtil-Viego, Antillon, La Almolda; Cortis, 


| CORR oth Robovillet, Oreau, and St. Colme 


e Farnes, Lord of the Tenance and Honor of Al. 
calaten, the valley of Rodellar, the caſtles and towns 
of Maclla, Moſones, Tiurana de Villaplana, Tardel 
and Viladran, &c. Rico, Hombre in Aragon by 
birth, Grahtdee of Spain of the firſt claſs, Knight ol 
the Order of the 'Golden Fleece, and that of the 
Holy Ghoſt, Gentleman of the King's Bed- chamber 
in employment, Captain General of his armies, and 
his Ambaſſador to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; who, 
after having duly communicated to cach other their 
full powers ih good form, have agreed on the fol- 


Towing Preliminary Articles: 


Article I, As foon as the preliminarics ſhall be 
ſigned and ratified, fincere ſriendſhip ſhall be re- 


| eſtabliſhed between his Britannic Majeſty and ht 


Catholic Majeſty, their kingdoms, ſtates, and ſub- 
jekts, by ſea and by land, in all parts of the world, 
Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, 45 
well'as to the ſubjefts of the two powers, to ſtop all 


Hoſtilities, and to live in the moſt perfeRt union, for- 


getting what has paſſed, of which their Sovereign 
give them the order and example. And for the 
execution of this article, fen puffes (hall be given on 
each ſide for the ſhips which ſhall be diſpatched 10 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid 
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11, His Catholic Majeſty ſhall keep the iſland of 
. 3 3 

111. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cede to his Ca- 
© wotic Majeſty Eaſt Florida, and his Catholic Majeſty 
hall keep Welt Florida, provided that the term of 
eighteen months, to be computed from the time of 
the ratification of the definitive treaty, ſhall be 

anted to the ſubjetts of his Britannic Majeſty, 
who arc ſettled as well in the iſland of Minorca as 
in the two Floridas, to ſell their eſtates, recover 
their debts, and to tranſport their effekts as well as 
their perſons, without being reſtrained on account 
of their religion, or under any other pretence hat- 
ſoever, except that of debts and criminal proſecu- 
tions. And his Britannic Majeſty ſhall have power 


io cauſe all the effects that may belong to him in | 


| Faſt Florida, whether artillery or others, to be car- 
ried away. | 5 5 
IV. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall not for the future 
ſuller the ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, or their 
workmen, to be diſturbed or moleſted, under any 
retence whatſoever, in their occupation of cutting, 
5 1 8 and carrying away logwood, in a diſtrict 
of which the boundaries ſhall be fixed; and for this 
purpoſe they may build without hindrance, and oc- 
cupy without interruption, the houſes and magazines 
neceſſary for them, for their families, and for their 
effetts, in a place to be agreed upon either in the 
definitive treaty, or within ſix months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications; and his ſaid Catholic 
Majeſty aſſures to them by this article, the entire 
enjoyment of what is above ſtipulated, provided that 
theſe ſtipulations ſhall not be conſidered as dero- 


gatory in any reſpett from the rights of his ſove- 


reignty. | | 
V. Hie Catholic Majeſty ſhall reſtore to Great 
Britain the iſlands of Providence and the Bahamas, 
without exception, in the ſame condition in which 
they were when conquered by the arms of the king 
of Spain. : | : . 
VI. All the countries and territories which may 


have been or may be conquered in any part of the 


world whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannic Ma- 
jelty, or by thoſe of his Catholic Majeſty, and which 
are not included in the preſent articles, ſhall be re- 
ſtored, without difficulty, and without requiring 
compenſation. | 5 
VII. By che definitive treaty, all thoſe which 
have exiſted till now between the two high contratt- | 
Ing parties, and which ſhall not be derogated from 
either by the ſaid treaty, or by the preſent Prelimi- 
nary Treaty, ſhall be renewed and confirmed; and 
the two ceurts ſhall name commiſtioners to enquire 
into the ſtate of commerce between the two nations, 


in order to agree upon new arrangements of trade | 


on the footing of reciprocity and mutual conye- 
mence; and the two ſaid courts ſhall together 
amicably fix a competent term for the duration of 
that buſineſs, 15 1 7 | | 

VIII. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epocha 
for the reſtitutions and evacuations to be made by 
each of the high contracting parties, it is agreed, 
that the King of Great Britain ſhall cauſe Eaſt Vlo- 
rida to be evacuated three months aſter the ratifica- 


n of the definitive treaty, or {ooner if it can be 
done, | wy 


The King of Great Britain ſhall likewiſe enter 
again into poſſeſſion of the Bahama iſlands, without 
exception, in the ſpace of three months after the 


ratification of the definitive treaty, 


— — 


In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall | 


e ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with | 


reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall carry 


them immediately after the ratification of the defi- 


nitive treaty. 


IX. The priſoners made reſpectively by the arms | 


of his Britannic Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty, 
1 80 ou by land, ſhall, immediately after the ra- ' 
0. 8. | 
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tification of the definitive treaty, be reciprocally, 
and bona fide, reſtored without ranſom, and on pay- 
ing the debts they may have contrated during their 


| captivity ; and each crown ſhall reſpectively reim- 


burſe the ſums which ſhall have been advanced for 
the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their priſoners by 
the Sovereign of the country where they ſhall have 
been detained, according to the receipts and atteſted 
accounts, and other authentic titles, which ſhall be 
produced on each fide, | | 


X. In order to prevent all cauſes of complaint 


and diſputes which may ariſe on account of prizes 


which may be made at ſea after the ſigning of theſe 
Preliminary Articles, it is reciprocally agreed, that 
the ſhips and effects which may be taken in the 
Channel or in the North Seas after the ſpace of 
twelve days, to be computed from the ratification 
of the preſent Preliminary Articles, ſhall be reſtored 
on each ſide. 5 

That the term ſhall be one month from the 
Channel and the North Seas, as far as the Canary 


Iflands, incluſively, whether in the ocean or in the 


Mediterranean; two months from the ſaid Canary 


Iſlands, as far as the Equinoctial Line or Equator; 


and Jaſtly, five months in all other parts of the 
world, without exception or other more particular 
deſcription of time and place. 

XI. The ratification of the preſent Preliminar 
Articles ſhall be expedited in due and good form, 
and.exchanged in the ſpace of one month, or ſooner 
if it can be done, to be computed from the day of 
the ſignature of the preſent articles. | 

In witneſs whereof we the underwritten Miniſters 

Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majeſty and of 
his Catholic Majeſty, by virtue of our reſpective 
powers, have agreed upon and ſigned theſe Pre- 
liminary Articles, and have cauſed the ſeal of 
our arms to be put thereto, | 
Done at Verſailles the twentieth of January, 
1783, | 
{ ALLEvYNE Fitz-HEkserrt, (L, S.) 
LE COMPTE D'ARAN DA. 6. 8.) 


ARTICLES agreed upon, zy and between Richard 
Oſcwald, Eſq; the Commiſſioner of his Britannic Ma- 
Jeſly, for treating of peace with the Commiſſioners o 
tie United States of America, in behalf of has ſaid 
, Majeſty on the one part ; and John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Fay, and Tlenry Laurens, four of the 
Coon ont of the ſaid ſtates, for treating of peace 
with the 

behalf, on the other part: 

To be inſerted in, and to conſtitute the treaty of peace, 
propoſed to be concluded between the Crown of Great 
Britain and the ſaid United Slates : but which treat 
is not to be concluded until terms of a peace ſhall be 


agreed upon between Great Britain and France, and 


his Britannic Mayefly ſhall be ready to conclude fuch 
treaty accordingly. | | 
Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual con- 
venience are found by experience to form the only 
permanent foundation of peace and friendſhip be- 
tween ſtates; it js agreed to form the articles of the 
propoſed treaty on ſuch principles of liberal equity 
nd retiprocity, as that partial advantages (thoſe 
ſeeds of diſcord) being excluded, ſuch a beneficial 
and fſatisfattory intercourſe between the two coun- 
tries may be eſtabliſhed, as to promiſe and ſecure to 


both perpetual peace and harmony, 


Art. I. His Hritannie Majeſty acknowledges the 
ſaid United States, via. New Hampſhire, Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay, Rhode Iſland and Providence Planta- 


tions, Connecticut, New York,*New- Jerſey, Penn- 


{ylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, 
ſovereign, and Independent States ; that he treats 
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with them as ſuch ; and for himſelf, his heirs and 


ſucceſſors, relinquiſhes all claim to the govern- 


ment, propriety, and territorial rights of the ſame, 


and cveiy part thereof; and that all diſputes which 


might ariſe in future, on the ſubject of the bounda- 


\rics. of the ſaid United States, may be prevented, 
it is hereby agreed and declared, that the. following 


are and ſhall be their boundaries, viz. 


II. From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, 
viz. that angle which is formed: by a line drawn due 
north from the ſource of St. Croix river to the 
. Highlands, along the ſaid Highlands which divide 
thoſe rivers that empty themſelves into the river St. 
Lawrence, from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic 
.Occan, to the north-welternmoſt head of Connecti- 
cut river; thence down along the middle of that 
river, to the forty-fifch degree of north latitude; | 
rom thence, by a line due weſt on ſaid latitude, 
until it ſtrikes the river Iroquois, or  Cataraquy ; 
thence along the middle of | ſaid river into Lake 
Ontario, through the middle of ſaid lake, until-it 
ſtrikes, the communication by water between that 
lake and Lake Erie; thence along the middle of 
ſaid communication into Lake, Erie, through the 
middle of the ſaid lake, until it arrives at the Wa- 
ter communication between that lake and Lake 
Huron; thence along the middle of ſaid water com- 
munication, to the Lake Huron; thence through 
the middle of ſaid lake to the water communication 
between that lake and Lake Superior; thence 
through Lake Superior, northward of the iſles 
Royal and Phelippcaux, to the Long Lake; thence 
through the middle of ſaid Long Lake, and the | 
water communication between it and the Lake of 
the Woods, to the ſaid Lake of the Woods; thence 


through the ſaid Lake to the moſt north-weſtern 


point thereof, and from thence, on a due welt. 
courſe, to the river Miffiſſippi; thence by a line to 
be drawn along the middle of the ſaid river 
Miſſiſſippi, until it hall interſe& the northernmoſt 
part of the. thirty-firſt degree. of, north latitude; | 
ſouth, by a line to be drawn due eaſt from the de- 
termination of the line laſt mentioned, in the lati- 
tude of thirty-one degrees north of the Equator, to 
the middle of the river Apalachicola, or Catahouche ; 
"thence along the middle thereof, to its junction 
wich the Tint River; thence ſtraight to the head of 
St. Mary's river, and thence down along the middle 


of St. Mary's river to. the Atlantic ocean; eaſt, by 


a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its 
ſource, and from its ſource directly north, to the 
aforeſaid Highlands which divide the rivers that fall 
into the Atlantic occan from thofe which fill in 
to the river St. Lawrence, comprehending all iſlands | 
within twenty leagues of any part of the ſhores of 
the United States, and lying between lines to be 
drawn due eaſt, from the points where the aforeſaid 
boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, 


and Eaft Florida on the other, ſhall reſpectively 


touch the bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean; 
excepting ſuch iſlands as now are, or heretofore may 
have been, within the limits of the ſaid province of | 


7 


Nova Scotia. 


III. It is agreed, that the people of the United 
States ſhall continue er 6 unmoleſted, the right 
„ on the Grand Bank, 
and on all the other banks of Newfoundland; 'alfo 
in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and at all other 
places in the fea, where the inhabitants of both 
countries uſed at any time heretofore to fiſh; ang 
allo, that the inhabitants of the United States ſhall 
have liberty to take fiſh, of every kind, on ſuch part 
of the coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh fiſhermen 
hall uſe (but not to dry or cure the ſame on that 
iſNand;) and alſo on the coaſts, bays, and creeks,” of 
.. Al other of his Brirannic Majeſty's dominions in 
America; and that the Amerſcan fiſhermen ſhall | 


to take filh, of every Kin 


| 


— 


E HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


have liberty to dry and cure fiſh. in any; oft 
ſettled bays, harbours, and creeks, of Nova, Sci 
Magdalen iſlands, and Labrador, ſo long as the ſa 4 
ſhall remain unſettled; but ſo ſoon as the ſame * 
either of them, ſhall be ſettled, it ſhall not be Huf 
lor the ſaid fiſhermen to dry or cure fiſh at loch 
ſettlement, without a previous agreement for tha 
purpoſe with the inhabitants, proprietors, or pole. 


lors of the ground, Ls 35 

IV. It is agreed, that creditors on either fide ſlal 
meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery of 
the full value, in ſterling money, of all bona {ge 
debts heretofore contraited., *_ 

V. It is agreed, that the Congreſs ſhall earneg} 
recommend it to the Legiſlatures. of the reſpedtiy. 
States, to provide for che reſtitution of all  etate; 
rights, and properties, which have been confiſcatec 
betonging to real Britiſh/ ſubjects, and alla of the 
eſtates,” rights, and propeitics, of perſons reſident in 
diſtricts in the poſſeſſion of his Majeſty's arms, and 
who have not borne arms againſt the ſaid United 
States; and'that perſons of any other deſcription ſhall 
have tree liberty to go to any part or parts of any of 
the Thirteen, United, States, and therein to remain 
twelve months unmoleſted in their endeavours t9 ob. 
tain the reſtitution of ſuch of their eſtates, rights, 
and properties, as may have been confiſcated; and 
that Congress ſhall allo carneſtly recommend to the 
ſeveral States, a reconſideration and reviſion of all 
acts or laws regarding the premiles, fo as to render 
the ſaid laws or acts perfectly conſiſtent, not only 
with juſtice and equity, but with that ſpirit of con- 
ciliation, which, on the return of the bleſſings of 
peace ſhould univerſally prevail; and that Congreſs 
thall alfo earneſtly recommend to the ſeveral States, 
that the eſtates, rights, and properties, of ſuch laſt 
mentioned perſons ſhall be reſtored to them, they 
refunding to any perſons who may be now in poſſet. 
ffon, the bona fide price (where any has been given) 
Which ſuch perſons may have paid on purchaſing 
any of the {aid lands or properties ſince the con- 


4 OY 15 
And ' it is agreed, that all perſons who have 
any intereſt 'in confiſcated lands, either by debts, 
martjage ſettlements, or 'otherwiſe, ſhall meet with 
no lawful impediment in the proſecution of their 
HOP ghts HUD tins, nmr eb ate her net 
VI. That there ſhall be no future confiſcations 


1 


macde, nor any proſecution comtnenced againſt any 


perſon or petſons, for or by reaſon of the part which 
he or they may have taken in the preſent war; and 
that no perſon ſhall, on that account, ſuffer any future 
loſs or damage, either in his perſon, liberty, or pro- 
'perty ; and that thofe who may be in confinement on 
ſuch charges, at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty in America, ſhall be immediately ſet at liberty, 
and the proſecutions ſo commenced be diſcontinued, 
VII. There ſhall be a firm and perpetual peace 
between his Britannic Majeſty and the ſaid States, 
and between the ſubjects of the, one and the citizens 
of the' other; * wherefore, all hoſtilities both by ſea 
and land, ſhall then immediately ceaſe; all priſoners 
on both ſides ſhall be fer at liberty; and his Britan. 
nic Majeſty ſhall, with all convenient ſpeed, and 
without cauſing any deſtruction, or carrying away 
any negrocs, or other property of the American in- 
babitants, withdraw all his armies, garriſons; and 
fleets from the ſajd United States, and from every 
port, place, and harbour within the ſame," leaving 
in all fortifications the American artillery that may 
be therein; and ſhall alſo order and cauſe all archives, 
record deeds, and papers, belonging to any of the 


ſaid States, or their citizens, which, in the courſe ol 


the war May have fallen into the hands of his officers, 
to be- forthwith reſtored and delivered to the prope! 
States and perſons to whom they helong. 
VIII. The navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, from it 
ſource to the occin, ſhall for ever remain free af 
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f pen to the ſubjects of Great Britain, and the citi. 
renne enn 
X. In caſe it ſhould ſo happen, that any place 


'rrerritory belonging io Great Britain, or to the 
United States, ſhould be conqueted by the arms of 
arher, Fem ide Hiker, before the geahed of chele 
inicles in America, it is agreed that the ſame ſhall 
be reſtored without difficulty, and without requiring 


ny compenſation. 


Done at Paris the thirtieth day of November, in 
the year, 1782. 13 
, 5 _ Ricnarp OswarD, 
Joux Apans, B. FrankLin, = 
Joux Jay,  Hinky Lavkes. 


CaLEB WHITEFORD, Britifht Secretary. 


W. T. FRANKLIN, American Sec. 


On the ſeventeenth of February, the grand de- 


hate on the peace commenced in the Houſe of | 


Lords, The preliminary articles having been read 
by the clerk, the earl of Pembroke moved for an 


- addreſs of thanks to be preſented to his majeſty, for | 
his condeſcenſion in ordering the ſame to be laid be- 


bre that houſe, to expreſs their ſatisfaction, and to 
aſſure his majelty, that they would encourage and 
promote very exertion of his ſubjects of Great Bri- 
in and Ireland, in the cultivation and improve- 
ment of thoſe reſources, which muſt tend to the cer- 
ain improvement of public ſtrength, The queſtion 
being put and carried, a committee was appointed 
to draw up the addreſs, which was ordered to be pre- 
ſented by the whole houſe, To this his majeſty re- 
turned the following anſwer. ' © My lords, I receive 
with pleaſure this dutiful addreſs; and have great ſa- 
tisfaction in obſerving, that the preliminary and pro- 
viſional articles-appear to you, as they do to me, 
to afford a reaſonable proſpect of ſuch a peace, as 
will relieve my people from any burthens, beyond 
what the expences of the war have rendered una- 
voldable, and, if properly improved, will enſure 
the national proſperity. Theſe are always objects 
next my heart; and every meaſure which: has the 
tendency to promote them, cannot bur be accept- 
able to me. It is my firm purpoſe to execute every 
article: of the treaties on ty part with that good 
faith, which has ever diſtinguiſhed the conduct of 


this nation. I concur with you moſt entirely on the 


juſt expectation you entertain of the like attention 
in North America to the ſtipulations in favour of 
the unfortunate ſufferers by the war; which are 
founded in humanity and juſtice, and now recog- 
nized by public engagement. I do not entertain a 


doubt that this and every other article in the trea- | 


ties depending will be finally ſettled, and performed 
by the other powers with that 
Juſtice which becomes them.“ U le 
As ſoon as this buſineſs came beſore the houſe 


7 . 


of commons, it was productive of very warm de- 


bates, in Which Mr. T. Pitt, lord John Cavendiſh, 


lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Lee, took 


dlterent ſides of the queſtion, in favour! of and 
4yanſt the peace. Mr. Sheridan, in his ſpeech, 
7 5 lord North's - having that day joined 

t. Fox, 


liſtency, Aſter having for a time canvaſſed, 


'wiſted, weighed, attacked and deſended, ſeyeral of | 


ine articles of the peace, Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved 
in addreſs to his majeſty, thanking him; for laying 
the preliminary articles before the houſe, and aſlur- 
ng him that they moſt heartily approved them. 


25 lord North, after a long, laboured, ſpeech, 
oecd an amendinent,—* That, whatever may be 


[ = y 8 6 0 
1 ſentiments of his majeſly's faithful commong, 
: | 
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ſpirit of liberality and 


on grounds of fair reaſoning and con- 


4 
1 


nis motion was ſeconded: by Mr. Wilberforce. | 


-— 


155 reſuſt of their inveſtigation of the terms. of 
Pacification, they beg leave to aflure his ma- 
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1 public faith is pledged, and to maintain the bleſſings 
of peace, ſo neceſſary to his majeſty's ſubjects, and 
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41 YEAH | 
jeſty of their firm and unalrerable reſolution to ad- 
here inviolably to the ſeveral articles for Which the 


wot Min i. „ 


to the general happineſs of mankind.” Mr. Rigby 
aſſigned his reaſons for voting for the addreſs'as ori- 
ginally moved, and Mr, Adam ſupported lord North's * 
amendment with great ingenuity; but upon the queſz 
tion being put for the original motion, and for the 
amendment, there appeared to be ae 


pe, . 


| Ayes, for the amendment — 224 — 
Noes, againſt it _ 208 
Majority againſt the miniſtty — 16 


During lord North's ſpeech, 'a dog, who had 


found his way into the houſe, began to bark, and 


ſer all the members in a roar. His lord{hjp joined 
heartily in the laugh; and when t the houſe was re- 
ſtored to order, he threw it again into a ſecond fit 
of laughter, by jocoſely addrelling the chair, 
« Sir, I was interrupted by a New Speaker, but as 
his argument is concluded, I will reſume mine.” 
On the twenty-firſt of February the grand debate 
was renewed, when lord John Cavendiſh, having 
opened the buſineſs of the day, read to the houſe 
the five following propoſitions ;—Firſt,” That in 
conſideration of the public faith, which ought to 
be preſerved inviolate, this houſe will ſupport his 
majeſty in rendering firm and permanent the peace 
to be concluded definitively, in conſequence ot the 
5 treaty, and preliminary articles, which 
ave been laid before the houſe;—Second, That 
this houſe will, in concurrence with his majeſty's 
paternal regard for his people, employ its belt en- 
deavours' to improve the bleſſings of peact to the 
advantage of his crown and ſubjects.— Third; That 
his majeſty, in acknowledging the independence of 
the united ſtates of America, by virtue of the 
powers veſted in him by the act of the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, to enable his majeſty to conclude a 
peace or truce with certain colonies in North 
America, has acted as the circumſtanecs of affairs 
indiſpenſibly required, and in conformity to the 


ſenſe of patrliament.— Fourth, That the conceſſions 


made to the adverſaries of Great Britain, by tbe 
ſaid proviſional treaty and preliminary articles, are 
greater than they were entitled to, either from the 
actual ſituation of their reſpectiye poſſeſſions, or 
from their comparative ſtrength — Fifth, That this 
Houſe do feel the regard due from this; nation, to 
every deſcription of men, who with the riſk of their 
lives, and the / ſacrifice of: their property, have 
diſtinguiſhed their loyalty, and becn|.conſpicupus 
for their fidelity during a long and calamitous war; 
and to aſſure his majeſty, that they ſhall take, every 
proper method to relieve them Which the! ;ſtarg of 
the circumſtances,of this country will permit. It 
was agreed by the houſe to put each motion ſepa- 
rately; and the firſt and ſecond reſolutions were 
put, and carried Nemine Contradicente. In the 
courſe of the debate on the third propoſition, 
commodore Johnſon, in orden to prevent future 
minions of the croun from, drawing down the ge- 
cognition of American! independence, as a prece- 
dent in ſupportſof an unbounded and unconſtitu- 
tional prerogative of the ſovereign, move, that 
aſter the word “ America,“ the following infertion 
mould be made, “ By virtue of the powers veſted 
in him by the act of the laſt. ſeſſion of parliament, 
to enable his majeſty to conclude a, peace or truce 
with certain colonies in North America.“ This 
motion was agreed to, and the third reſolution 
thus amended, | paſſed, without oppoſition: but the 
principles of the fourth met with a very different 
reception. Mr. Fox contended, that the prelimi- 
\narjes and proviſional treaty, were inadequate tö the 
relative ſituation of this kingdom: 17 1 and 
Spain. The chancellor of the Exchequer met ors 
? R i OX 
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1 Fox on this ground, He took a vaſt range of i vered in the ſpace of five weeks. Intelligence at, 


arrived at the Eaſt India houſe of the 
1gainſt Hyder Ally, on the Malabar coa 
the nabob was defeated by colonel Mackleod 0 
obliged to make ſeveral retreats with precipiration 
| At this dime a freaty of peace with the Matt 

was expected would be ratified. In the mean ie 
| ho leſs than four engagements happened betw tk 

Sir Edward Hughes's fleet and that of M. Suffi 
but by reaſon of ſtormy weather, and oth ay 


Operations 


e ſevere, retort, and pointed ridi- 
it, whereh 


eule; de ending the miniſters, his colleagues, and 
1 the peace they had made, in a ſpeech of two hours 
" and a half in length; which arreſted the attention, 
1 and excited the admiration of every perſon in the 
8 houſe. At balf-paſt three o'clock in the morning 
| the ſpeaker put the queſtion, and on a diviſion there 
| were | | 1 

| | Ayes 


— — 207 


5 7 5 
Koek . 925 190 ties, not one of them proved to be 4 e e 

| — third action indeed was ſo much in favour of by 
1 Majority againſt the miniſter 17 French, as to afford M. Suffrein an Opportunity l 


ö 
As miniſtry was thus a ſecond time out-voted, |} making a deſcent on Trincomale, which he 0 
preyious to which lord North and Mr. Fox had | | to ſurrender upon ſummons, and propoſed a 
formed a coalition; all parties expected a new [| of capitulation, 

l | arrangement in adminiſtration would conſequent- | Since the notification of peace in America th 
[| ly take place. The houſe ot commons, there- || fate of the loyaliſts in that country, has been ſeve ; 
[ ov after the above debate, adjourned to Monday | to an extreme. Of thoſe who relinquiſhed thei 
| the twenty-fourth ; and on Tueſday the twenty- || fortunes to fight for their king, numbers have bo 
| | fifth, adjourned again to Friday the twenty-eighth. obliged to exchange a warm ſouthern elime 

1 1 On Tueſday, March the eighteenth, Mr. Coke of | the cold region of the north, b emigrating to 
| Norfolk gave notice in the houſe, that if a miniſtry |} Nova Scotia; and many who, truſting to the mere 
was not formed by the twenty-firſt, he ſhould move || of a relentleſs enemy, returned to their familie 
an addreſs to the king on that ſubject. Monday, || and reſpective homes, have, with the utmoſt inhy 
the twenty-fourth, came, and no adminiſtration ; |} manity, been treated as murderers and felons, with 
in conſequence of which Mr. Coke made his in- the rigour of immediate execution, without trial 
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tended motion. This being carried, thc houle pre- 
ſented an humble addreſs, praying, that his ma- 
jeſty would condeſcend to form an adminiſtration 
intitled to the confidence of his people, and ſuch a 
one as might have a tendency to put an end to the 

unfortunate diviſions and diſtragtions of this coun- 
try, On Wedneſday, March the twenty-ſixth, 
lord Ludlow reported to the houfe the king's 
anſwer, “ That it was his earneſt deſire to do every 
thing in his power to comply with the wiſhes ex- 
prelled by his faithful commons.” At length, 
after an inter-regnum (a name adopted by the houſe 
for the ſpace of time in which there was no admi- 
niſtration) of near ſix weeks, the new miniſters 
were announced on the ſecond of April. In the 
new arrangement, viſcount Stormont was appointed 

reſident of the privy-council, the earl of Carliſle 


ceper of the privy-teal, the duke of Portland firſt 


tord of the treaſury, lord vifcount Keppel firſt lord 


of the admiralty, und, to the great aſtoniſhment of | 


the honeſt, part of the nation, and all its true pa- 


triots, lord North was coupled with the right hor 
nourable Charles James Fox, who were made prin» | 
Mr. Pitt having on the 


cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
thirty-firft of March reſigned his poſt of chancellor 
of the Exchequer, lord John Cavendiſh was ap- 


the ſealy, as lord chancellor, and they were put 
into Commiſſion, at the head of which lord Lough- 
borough ſtood, 


Severul important bills were during the courſe | 


of this leſſion introduced into both houſes, and 
canviifſed by the moſt eminent ſpeakers, A bill 
for ſeciiring Ireland the /excluſive tight of judi- 


| nal, a paper addreſſed to friends, countrymen, whigs, 


deſcribed (whom Great Britain aukwardly enough 


a Is. ah P 


| 1] citizens of this ſtate, or to the injury of any of the 
ointed to the ſame. Lord Thurlow alſo reſigned ||] citizens of the United States; that we will be vig!- 
| Yant to fee that the ſaid laws be perfe&ly and vigo- 


| rouſty 


admit a fingle individual more. 


or perpetual baniſhment. In the New Jerſey jour. 


and fellow-citizens, concludes in this manner: 
„% Now, know all men, whereas information is 
given that many of theſe horrid wretches above 


ſhakes off, with an inſulting recommendation to 
the mercy of the people they have been violently 
endeavouring to deſtroy for more than ſeven years) 
intend to ſtay in this country, and return to this 
country again after the Britiſh are gone; in order 
to give timely. notice to all Tuch parricides, and to 
give them a chance to preſerve their unworthy 
lives, and to influence them to go to their malters 
whom they have ſerved, we, the ſubſcribers, citi- 
zens of the ſtate of New Jerſey, do ſolemnly cove- 
nant for our country, for its peace and ſafety, and 
we pledge our faith and our ſacred honours to one 
another, that we will, with our lives and fortunes, 
ſupport one another, in endeavouring to have ſuit- 
able laws made (if the preſent are inſufficient) for 
the puniſhment of all ſuch perſons above deſcribed, 
who may dare to return into this ſtate, who have 
ated diredly or indirt Aly, in word or deed, in 
favour of the enemy, to the injury of the good 


executed. We have too many of thoſe mur- 
dering, bale, and falſe-hearted tories in our country 
already,, We will not willingly, and knowing} 


« Por theſe uſeful and important purpoſes, and 
that we may not breathe in the ſame air, and be 
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eat find legiſlature, was proceeded upon with 
greut caution, delicacy; and/perſeverance. Another, | 
or the proviſional eſtabliſhment and regulation of || | 
tracle and comtnerce, between the ſubjetts of Great II among us who dare liſp k word in favour of ſuch 
Britain and the united ſtates of America. Reſolu- 4 murderers, felons, and their abettors, we ſolemn!) 
tions in ſavour of the American corps, and of the ||| 'unite, affociate, and bind ourfelves, by all the ties 
loyaliſts. Mr. Bitrke's civil lift bill, Reports on of patriotiſm and ſacred virtue, that we will honell!) 
the Faſt India'cotpany's petition, * Cuſtom-houſe J 'tndeavour'that the above meaſures ſhall be ſtriciiz 
bill. The mittiny bill. Prince of Wales's eſta- J and fully effected. TERED 
bliſhmerit, arid {ohtie others, which occaſioned long « /Ina word, we are fully determined to hang. e, 
And violent debates, wherein the'abilities and public I cording to the law of this ſtate, every ſuch infer"? 
ſpirit of the ſpeakers on each fide of 'the queſtion, [| being, without benefit 'oficlergy. © 
were fulfictently evinced. * || © As witneſs our hands this twenty-ſeventh day 0 
Diſpatches from India brought an account of || March, A. D. 1783, and in the ſeventh year of ou! 
a dreadful rebellion in Benares, during which u 


glorious independency and triumphant liber ty.” Ke 

ee that paid annually to government three F| However, to the honour of Engliſh humanity, | ; 
Huhdred thouſand pounds, was loſt and reco- Britiſh parliament having taken the caſe of 3 
| - i ortuni 


ſhocked'with the ſight of thoſe monſters of hum- 
ity, and to prevent the machinations of ſuch mil 
| 'creants in future, and to be a terror to all the baſe 
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brtuhate ſufferers under their { eriou co nſideration; 
conſiderable ſum was voted for their preſent ſup 
l 4nd commiſſioners were appointed to en- 
Pe particularly into their ſufferings, that a ſettled 
An might be fixed for them by parliament. 
f Theelements this year, particularly at ſea, ſeemed 
it were in leaglie againſt us, with the combined 
wers by land : Beſides, the loſs of that line ſhip 
M Ville de Parts, or city of Paris, one of Lord 
godney's prizes, and the Royal George, of which 
ve have given an account, his majeſty's ſhip the 
Centaur foundered at fea. Captain Ingleffeld's 
deen narrative contains the whole account of- 
he different ſtorms, and the diſtreſs of the || ip 
ron the firſt gale of wind, as all his marvellous 
eſcape with bis pinnace-crew. "The othcers and 
men ſaved, who arrived at Fayal, were, captain 
' Jaglefield, Mr. Thomas Rainy, maſter, Mr. Ro- 
ber Bayles, midſhipman, Mr. James Clarke, ſur- 
con's mate, Timothy Sullivan, captain's coxſwain, 
John Gregory, quarter-maſter, Chatles M*Carty, 
let F inn, ——— Gallohar, Theodore Hut- 
chins, Thomas Stephenſon, ' ſeamen,” Thomas 
Matthews, quarter-maſter, died in the boar the 
day before land appeared. ro 
Add to theſe thoſe violent tumults by land, 
which are always to, be expected at the concluſion 
of a Peace. At Portſmouth, Newcaltte-under-line, 
Whitby, Banbury, Plymouth, Wakefield, and in 
he iland of Guernſey, riots and muüti ties broke 
forth,” which proceeded to moſt daring lengths, 
In Ireland; at Dublin, April the third, three: or 
ſor hundred of the laſt recruited men'in the gar- 
nlom laid down their arms, infiſting on their djf- 
charge, as the war was over, their time of enliſt. 
nent being confined” to* that period. It was alſo 
ſad, that general Burgoyne harangued the men, 
and among other things told them, that from the” 
lilrafted ſtate at prefent of the Engliſh councils; 
it was not certdin whether peace was abſolutely, 
fixed, and gave them his honour, that as ſoon as' 
matters were finally determined, they ſhould enjoy 
the full conditions of their enliſtment. Which 


aſurance happily reſtored order amo 8. the garri- 
ſn. Differences alſo ' commenced at Kilkenny,“ 
between the Leinſter fencibles and the town's peo- 
ple, which aroſe to an alarming height before they 
ſubſided. Nor was even Scotland free from diſtur-' 
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The ſhtp Bedford, captain. Mares, belong ng 
the Maflachuſets, arrived in the Downs, on 


m any Britiſh harbour. Sgt 
His majeſty having created à new grder; called“ 
the moſt illultrious order of St. 'Patrick;the'inftal- 
ation of the knights was appointed to'be at Dyb- 
In caltle, the twenty-ſeventh CCC 
General Elliot. and admiral Rodney had now a“ 
are in the diltribation of royal favours,” the latter 
wing been made a lord, and the former, on' the. 
0 ol April, inveſted with the red ribband ät 
2 altar, Asta further proof of national regard, 
„ s imanimouſly reſolved in the houſe of lords, 
hat this houſe do highly approve of, and ac- 
ol a ſorvices of the, officers, ſoldiers, 
% 
oral” The commons alſo. Voted them their 
905 ; and have ſince paſſed a penſion bill, be- 
k upon admiral lord Rodney, and his two 


ately employed in the' defence of 
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the pre inſt hin. Sir V ac- 
| guieſced, and apologized accordingly,” When the 
like requiſition. was made of General Murray to Sir 
William, for having wodnded his feelings as a fol- 
dier, by his conduct to him during his command at 


vices, two thouſand pounds à year; and upon Sir 
George Auguſtus Elliot, and his fon; för the for- 
mer's upparalleled defence of Gibraltar, fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. We may here obſerve, 
the ſame parliament, which in ſeveral 'paſt-ſeſſions 
had been remarkably liberal in"their -pecuniaty' 
grants, agreed to no leſs a fum than fifty sive thou- 


fand pounds, to enable his majeſty to diſcharge tlie 


debts of his civil liſt. At f the ſame time, the 
inſolvent debtors bill, introduced and ſupported 
by the cart of Effingham, was rejeQeg ooh 
In 1775, a year which Britain will have too 


much caiife to remember, the national debt a- 


mounted to one hundred and twenty- nine millions, 
eight Hundred and ſixty thoufand and eighteen 
pounds. In January, 1783, this debt was found to 
be augmented toe no lefs a ſum than two hundred 
and hbfteen millions, fever hundred and ſeventeen 
thonſand; ſeven hundred and nine pounds; the in- 
tereſt, with the expence of management of which, 


| was ſeven millions, five hundred and thirteen thou- 
and, eight hundred and fifty-two pounds, nine 


ſhillings, ' To thelabove ſum is to be added, thirty- 
ſix millions, eight hundred fixty-{even thouſand, 


two hundred and twenty ſeven pounds, of debt not 


funded dy, for in January 1783; ſo that 
the whole 

riod, amounted to two hiindred and fifty-two mil- 
lions, five hundred and cighty-four thouſand, nine 


hundred and eighty-fix pounds, requiring for in- 


tereſt and management nine millions, eight thou- 
ſand, nine hundred and thirty ofle pounds. Hence 
it appears, one hundred and fifteen millions, fix 
hundred and fifty-four thouſand, nine hundred and 
fourteen pounds, has been contracted from Janu- 
„„ ” bg Tz 5 Fl f 91 e 14 
ary 1770, to January 1783, of the above debt. 
On T ueſday, the fifteenth of July, the royal aſſent 


was given to ten bills by commiltton ; and the par- 


| liamentary buſineſs being finjſhed, on the ſeven- 
teench his majeſty went with the! uſual ſtate to the 
houſe of peers. ' Three bills were then palled with 


SE BL 4 8 Nr F i ove 6: title e | 
the royal aſſent, after Which his majeſty made a 


' moſt 'gracious ſpeech” from the throne, and pro- 


rogued the parliament to September the ninth. ' | 


Towards the cloſe of the month of February, 
£ LON r e 217 1 : Rs 
the court-martial' on the' trial vf General Murray 
met, at the Horſe Guards, to receive the deciſion 


of the court, aſter its reviſion by His majeſty.” Both 
Gengral Murray, and Sir William Draper who had 
Abilited the charges agaiüſt him, beipg preſent, 
the juckge Advocate proceeded to read the deci- 
ſion, Which was, * that twehty-ſeven'of the charges 
were frivolous and groundleſs,” Of the remaining 
two the' court had, found che priſoner guilty, and 
ſentepecd Vip to, deceſbe uch reprepenie 
SA JN might Wink ehrte, which hif thajefty had 
been plejiled*to remit. * The Judge Advocate then 
informed Sir William Draper, that it was the plea- 
of te sohrt that he Thoult'be required to make 

an apology ro general Murray for having inſtituted 
18 trial againſt him. Sir William ac- 


Minorca, General Murray vehemently and peremp- 
totily refuſed acquieſcence, ce that he was 


the protector of his own honour, and would leave 


"rk of. every Yther man to. his own; vindicgtion. 
le was, therefore, pit unter arreft ; but on a 


meeting of the court-martial a few days after, the 
affair was „„ changing a word in 
'the propoſed apology, Jug the marie? Herminared 
in ſuch a manner as to leave no poſhble ground for 
| apprehenſian that any future conſequence would 
take place between theſe two gentldmen. 


16 matter terminated 


May the 22d artieles were agreed upon between 
Mr. *Ofwald; © his Britatiiic majeſty's commiſ- 
82 | ſioner 


ebt, funded and unkunded at this pe- 


uch reprehenſion as his 
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ian r and the commiſhoners of the United States 


of America, VVV 

On the a6th of June Sir Roger Curtis, who had 
ſa eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his valour as 
an officer during the ſiege of Gibraltar by the com- 


| bined armaments of France and Spain, renewed, 


as. deputed from our court, the treaty. of peace 


which bad fubſilted between Great Britain and the | 


emperor. of Morocco. 


Preliwinary articles of peace, between his ma- 
jeſty the king of Great Britain and their High: | 


Mightinefſes, the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland, were ſigned at Paris by the 
plenipotentiaries of the reſpettive powers on the 
ad of September, hkewiſe on the gd, the definitive 
treaty with France, Spain, and America: and on. 
the th of the following month, by virtue of his 
majeſty's royal warrant, peace was proclaimed. be- 
tween Great , Britain, France and Spain, in due 
ceremonial form, at the uſual places. 
Ihe ſeſlion ol partiament was opened by a ſpeech 
from his majeſty to both houſes, on the, 11th of 
November, When his majeſty had retired from 
the houſe, bis royal highneſs the, prince of Wales, 
who bad been previouſly introduced with the uſual. 
ceremonies, and taken his chair on the right hand 
of the throne, took the oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
premacy, aud made and ſubſcribed the declaration, 
and alſo took and ſubſcribed the oaths of abjura- 
tion. 


mitted by a majority of 114, But this meaſure of 
adminiſtration. met with a, very different fate in the 
houſe of lords, where, after ſome debates, the mo- 
tion for the commitment of the bill was Joſt by a 
%%%ͤ ͤ ⁵² EEO 1 wt) 
At a late hour or Thurſday night, the 18h, a 
ſpecial mefenger announced to lord North and Mr, 
box, that his majeſty had no further occaſiop for 
their fervices,, At the ſame time they were com- 
manded- to ſend the ſcals by the under ſęcretaries, 
as a perſonal interview would be diſagreeable. 
The next da 1 right honourable William Pitt 
was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury and chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ;, carl Gower, preſident of 
the council; and carl Temple, ſecretary of fate : 
the latter immediately wrote letters of diſmiſſion to 
the remaining members of the cabinet, a general 
and almoſt unexampled relignation of their adhe- 
rents was the conſequence. , | 11 
1 A ee adjourned to Monday the 22d, 
when 
nation of bis noble relation, ear] Temple, who, he 
ſaid, had taken this ſtep in order that he might not 


be ſuppoſed to ſhelter giimke under the cover of 


authority againſt any charge that might be brought 
againſt him, but that he might take it fairly and 
openly in his private capacity.—Mr. Fox hinted at 
ſome other 7157 for the reſignation ; but the ſlight 
converſe on this ſubjett gave way to a more impor- 
tant concern, the paſſing of the land-tax bill, with 
ſuch circumſtances of candour and good temper, as 
did honour to all parties, A 


When: this objekt was ſettled, an addreſs to his 
mazeſty was moved againſt the apprehended diſſo- 


| 


| 
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he ſhould not interrupt their meeting by any exer 


lution of parliament, Lord: North's ſpeech, . 
this occaſion was very ſingular, not only ag 1 „ 
his. firſt profeſſed deſence of a celebrated coal. 
but as it threw a light on ſome important 0 og 
ſtances in the government of this country \ rk 
ally that influence in the ſtate which th Fol 
ariſtocratical parties have been long kn 
retain. Raf, Is Ss 
be queſtion being at length put, that the h 5 
agree to the motion for the addreſs, it vas carr; q 
with ſo great a ſtrength of ſhew, that the "ple 
of the new miniſtry did not think proper to tr bs 
Fee a deciſion. When the addreſy 5 - 
ented to his mayeſty, he was pleaſed 10 v4.4 

moſt gracious anſwer, and to aſſure the houſe, rl 


e great 
Oyn to 


ciſe of his prerogative, either of prorog:tio 
ſolution. It was then finally Ae obs 1 Rag 
to adjourn to the 12th of January next, etl 
Though there appeared at firſt ſo much difficult 
in forming a cabinet, yet an arrangement Ni: 
niſtry was completed in a few days. The duke of 
Rutland was appointed lord privy ſeal ; the mar. 
N of Caermarthen and lord Sydney, principal 
ecretaries of ſtate; and lord Thurlow, lord hiph 
chancellor. | | 


. Purſuant to adjournment, on the 


5 Greaville roſe and announced the reſig- 


2 —— — asa=es. city 


on the ſecond reading, when there appeared agaiult 


alſo preſented an addreſs of a ſimilar nature. 


| cording to the following manner: 


| 


; mitcee on the ſtate of the nation. | 
5 Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, On the 23d, that 


dies; the two principal objects of which were, the 
rendering the ſyſtem for the government of Ludin 


12th of January the houſe of com- A D. 1784. 
mons met, when debates were maintained by the 
contending parties with the uſual zeal and ſpirit 
After a divifion of the houſe on the order of the 
day, upon which there appeared a majority of 39 
' againſt the miniſter, the houfe went into a com- 


4 


the India bill laid by him before the bouſe, be read 
| a ſecond time and committed. The houſe divided 
the bill a majority of 8 only 5 

„Ibis bill 1 15 thus rejected, Mr. Fox moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for the better regula- 
tion and government of our affairs in the Eaſt In- 


permanent by autbority of parliament; and the fix- 
ing the government at home. The other ſyſtem as 
ſecondary, might be modelled to meet the inclina- 
tions 5 opinions of the country. He then called 
upon the miniſter to declare explicitly whether the 
houſe was to rely on the promiſe made in anſwer 
to their late addreſs, No anſwer from the miniſter. 
He was called upon again and again; but remained 
ſilent. At length, as if urged by the pointed ſeve- 
rity of ſome remarks, he declared that he would not 
' condeſcend to anſwer interrogatories which he did 
not think (gentlemen entitled to put to him, and 
concluded with aſſigning his reaſons in a {tile of 
expreſſion high and elevated, 1 

On the 16th of January the lord-mayor, attended 
by a great number of the aldermen, went from 
Guildhall to St. James's, and preſented an addrels 
to his majeſty, expreſling the ſatisfaQtion they felt 
at the difniffon of his majeſty's late miniſters, and 
their cargeſt aſſurances of maintaining their acal 
and loyalty inyiolate. The merchants of London 


The houſe of commons met purſuant to adjourn- 
ment on the 29th, and on the 20th of February 
Mr. Fox moved for an addreſs to the king, which 
being alſo carried, was prepared and reported ac- 


To Tur Kinc's Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY: 


We your majeſty's moſt ſaithſul commons, 1, 
preſſed wich che woſt dutiful ſenſe of your mazelty's 
paternal regard for the welfare of your people, 4b. 
proach your throne, to expreſs our reliance on yo 

; mazeſty's paternal wiſdom, that your ,majelly ie 


go ow | 


FI 


forming ! 
ckred to 

he wiſhes of your faithful commons, which have 
already becn- moſt, humbly repr elented to your ma- 


N55 Je 25th this addreſs was preſented, and his 


majeſty was pleaſed to reply in words to the follow. 
ing tendenc /: 5 = 


1a cocdeavours to compoſe the preſent diſtractions 


ſüccels: that until ſuch an adminiſtration could be 
armed as his faithful commons deſired, he could 
not ſee how it- could conduce to the public good to 


his councils.” | »‚;; ot b8 

The king's anſwer being read, Mr. Fox roſe, 
and ſaid; he would not then enter into the conſi- 
deration of it, but would barely remark, that it ap- 
peared to him to be final onthe part of his majeſty, 
an therefore the houſe could not well take more 
than one ſtep farther ; and as this proceeding on 
he part of the houſe ought to be final alſo, there 
ought to be due time for gentlemen to turn the 
ſubje& in their minds, what that meaſure; ſhould 
be. He then moved that his majeſty's.anſwer be 
taken inte conſideration, on Monday the 8th of 
March, which was agreed to without any debate. 
Accordingly on that day Mr. Fox, after ſome exor- 
dium, moved a variety of-reſalutions,: tending von 
the whole to teſtify the ſurprize and affliction of the 
houſe on receiving the anſwer which this\ majeſty's 
miniſters had ad viſed; to aſſure his majeſty that the 
houſe neither had diſputed, nor meant in any in- 
ſtance to diſpute, much leis to deny his majeſty's 
undoubted prerogative of appointing to the execu- 
tive offices of ſtate ſuch perſons: as to his majeſty's 
wiſdom might ſeem meet; at the ſame time again 
ſubmitting to his majeſty's royal wiſdom, that no 


his majeſly and the public with effect, which does 
not enjoy the confidence of that houſe, | But the op- 
povents of adminiſtration in this inſtance loſt conſi+ 
derable ground, having, on a diviſion on Mr. Fox's 


| ba # 


My Lords and Gentlemen, TT. 
On a full conſideration of the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, and of the extraordinary circumſtances 
wich have produced it, I am induced to put an 
end to this ſeſſion of parliament: 1 feel it a duty, 
Mich I owe to the conſtitution and to the country 
in ſuch a ſituation, to recur as ſpeedily as poſſible 
Ee of my. people, by calling a new parlia- 
1 | truſt that this mcaſure will tend to obviate 
e miſchiets ariſing from the unhappy diviſions and 
"Madtions which have lately ſubſiſted and that 
* various important objects which will require con- 
eration may be afterwards proceeded upon with 
g Merruption and with happier effect. 


3 


uke ſuch meaſures, by removing any obſtacle to | 

ſuch an adminiſtration as the houſe has de- 
be requiſite in the preſent critical and ar- 
dobas firuation of affairs, as may tend to give effect 


"ited, and extended adminiſtration, and ſuch as 
aht poſſeſs the confidence of the public. That 


by an union of the ableſt men upon a fair and equal 
ſting had very recently been uſed, but without 


move his preſent from all the ſituations of execu- 
tive government ; more eſpecially as no charge had 
been ſpecified againſt any one of them, and as the 
repreſentations of large and reſpectable bodies of | 
his ſubjects had expreſſed a ſatisfaction in the late 
change which he had thought proper to make in 


auminiſtration, however legally appointed, can ſerve 


| 
j 
| 


— — — . — — 


— 


good of my people,” 


„ 3 ot nhofioup 301366 46 c 
| 1 1 VV Om the 16th of May the new parliament met; when 
« That he felt the peculiar neceſſity of a ſtrong, 


f | 8 — | | — — — 
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true principles of our free and nappy conſtitution, 
and te employ: the Na entruſted to me by law, 
for the only end for which they were given, the 


On the gth of April the general joy of all uo had 
the love of their country at heart, the ratification 


on the part of the American congreſs of the defi- 


nitive treaty between Great Britain and America, 


U 4 7 


the commons re- choſe Mr. Cornwall their ſpeaker, 
and on the ich his majeſty went in the uſual ſtate to 
the upper houſe, and opened the ſeſſion with moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the thron mme. 
On the 20th the definitive treaty with Holland 
was ſigned at Paris, and in the beginning of July 
proclamation of peace between Great Britain and 
the, United Provinces, and, alſo with the United 
States of America, was read by the City Common 


Crier at the Royal Exchange, and other publie 


places of the metropolis; and a day of thankſ. 
giving was appointed on the agth for chat memora. 
Ye events; nitro! ron nid on frogdo ome 
Soon after advices were received of the pence 


being ſigned between the Eaſt India Company and 


Tippoo Saib, an event that was followed by the 
royal aſſent being given to Mr. Pitt's Eaſt India 
regulating bill, and the prorogation of the parlia- 

| n e et 


January the 2ßth being the day 4 
Ae e, for the” ee ee of A. P. 17 bs, 
the ſecond ſeſſion of the . preſent 'parliament, his 
majeſty opened the ſame with a ſpeech, purport- 
ing his deſire of their attention to the adjuſtment 
of ſuch points in the commercial intercourſe be- 
tween Great: Britain and Ireland as were not then 


finally arranged, on ſuch a ſyſtem as might beſt 


enſure the general i proſperity of his dominions; 


and his information, not withſtanding any appear- 
ance of differences an the continent, of hav 73 
Mor: 


; Ceived, from all foreign powers the ſtrongeſt: 


— 


ances of their good diſpoſition towards this coun, 
try together with his hearty ooncurrenoe in every 
meaſure that could tend to alleviate the national 
burthen, ſeeure the principles of the conſtitution, 
and promote the welfare of his people. After ſome 
altercation, or rather converſation, a motion for 
au addreſs to his majeſty on the ocoaſion was carried, 
nem. con. in both houſes. g VVV 


0 e 
Ihree gręat points were ſuhmitted by the miniſter 


to the conſideration of the commons this ſeſſion, on 
the grd of February, namely, an arfangement of our 


commercial intercourſe with Joeland'; a reform in 


the repreſentation of parliament; and the ftare of 
the national financts. Theſe ſeveral ſubjedts met 
with general approhation, and wer ſet apart for diſ- 
guſſion on a ſumte day. 0 ½½% Uu irs 
Mr. Fitzpatrick preſentod a petition the fame 
day from certain of the electors of Weſtminſter, 
which being read, ſtated in che moſt forcible lan 


guage, the then unrepreſented ſtate of theit city; 


— 


— ” 


that | wirhout any. crime being proved, or even a. 
ledged, they were, in fact, disfranchiſed + and 
that, contrary/to 2 principle of the conftivation, 


without being repreſentod they were tancd. Ihe 


novelty and, illegality of the ſcrutiny between the 
Rt. Hon, Charles Fox and Sir Cecil Wray (the te 
contending candidates) were placed in à {briking 


point of view, without adverting 10 their reſpective 


mcrits. The petition concluded with praying that 


| the houſe. would grant redreſs, by 9 the 
high-bailiff to give a teturn. It was order 


ed 10 lit 
on the table Sel ag 


4 


Purſuant to order the high-baili attended me 


' houſe on the Sch, when on one of the members 


can have no other object, but to preſerve the | 


| deſiring to know what ſteps had been taken in the 
' ſcratiny in conſequence of the | reſolution of the 


houſe of the 8th-ot June laſt; he gelated * 
Q 


ay — — 
—— . II PET . 
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ol the buſineſs from the commencement of the 
poll; and declared, amongſt other things, that, 
according to the rate at which the ſcrutiny pro- 
it would laſt upwards of two years, if 


cecded, 
{contitudd; io nen 
A lurther conſideration 


member who. ſpoke particularly on it the preced- 
day, that the queſtion before the houſe was one 


in 
of the-moſt important that could be agitated in | 


parliament It involved the conſtitution, for it 
.comprehended the prerogative of the crown and 
the rights ol the people. After ſome ſtrictures on 
the conduct of the high. bailiff, he ſaid, that from 
the citeumſtances which had tranſpired: in the courſe 
ol the ſcrutiny, the high-bailiff had avowed, that 
his mind was ſatisfied he ſhould bel uble ro make a 


conſcientious! return whencver he ſhould be autho- 


riled by the houſe to put a period to the ſcrutiny. 


1 


of the fubject being 
poſtponed) to the next day, it was obſerved by the 


1 


1 
o 
o 
[ 
. 


1 
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On this conſideration the ſame member contended, | 


that it was incumbent on the houſe to order-the 
high, bailiff to make a return. THESE 
Some objections being made tot 


ee heſe aſſertions, he 
made the following motion: „ That it appears to 
« this houſe that I Corbett, high-bailitt of the 
«'city-'ot; Weſtminſter, did receive from the ſheriff 
« of Middleſex à pretept to return two fit and able 
© citizens: to ſerve in parliament for the city of 
« Weitminſter, returnable on the 17th day of May 
« Jaſt, and that he be ordered forthwith to make a 
return of the ſaid precept. DT 
This motion was accordingly ſeconded, but being 
oppoſed, and an amendment propoſed, a long debate 
enſued, and, on a diviſion, there appeared a majo- 
ait) of, 39 in favour. ot the amendment, on the 
ſide of the miniſter, as was the caſe on ſeveral fu- 
ture occaſions, till the gd oft March, when Mr. 
Saw bridge, after ſtating the fituation of the ſcru- 
tiny, and the variety of inconveniences that at- 
tended the continuation of it, moved, That the 
« high{bailiff of the city of Weſtminſter, by vit 
tue of a precept directed to him hy the ſheriff of 
« Middleſex. for electing two citizens to ſerve in 


* parliament, having finiſhed his pollon the lyth 


« daysot May, the day previous to the return of 
« the writ, be forthwith ordered to make his re- 
Zn 6 DUrNENoGGE 210 16%.3 een 
It was by the Chancellor of the Fxchequer in re- 
ply obſerved, tha: there were no new grounds to 
urgug an, and he fhould therefore move, “ that the 
« houſe! do adjourn.“ After ſome little altercation, 
the cry ot “ queſtion,“ vociferated from all parts of 
the houſe, which produced a diviſion; hen there ap- 
peared a majority of -g8- againſb the! miniſter. The 
original motion was then carried ue. com! 
The order of the day being read on the gth, “ fot 
« taking into conſideration anf adjourned queſtion 
« for the reſcinding the reſolution of the houſe of 
the Sth of June laſt, relative tothe Weſtminſter 
« Scrutiny,“ the point was ſeverally diſcuſſed by 
able ſpeakers on both tides, and particularly hy Mr. 
Fox, who: made a! very long fpeech; in &hich he 
anſwertd the objections! of ſeverab members, and 


: ? 
23 4 


contended for the + queſtion, but without effect, 
there heing a majority of 10g againſt it. The highs | 


bailiſf was ordered, by the houſe; to make his return; 
and Mr. Kox was declared duly electvud for the city 
of: Weſlmluſter, on a ſubſequent diviſion. 2 
The moſt important buſineſs next agitated in the: 
lower hauſe, Was, the great queſtion of à re ſorm in 
the repreſentation. of. the: people, brought not as 
heretolore by a member of the oppoſition, but by 
« the miniſter of the crown,” The ſubject was in- 
trodaced by Mr. Chancellor Pitt, in a very eloquent 


ſpeech io ont of the fulleſt houles that had ever been 


witnefled. {; RN L161 6 
The chief end of:Mr.' 


2 . 


F.4 


1 14 ; ww 1343 A ; 
Pitt's propoſition was, that 


. transferring from! certain boropghs the power | 
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of election to counties and towns of g 
ſequence, not by compulſory means, bu 
make it an'a& of their own formation. 
When he had ſtated the general prineiple and ., 
ticular objects of his plan of reform, and enf 8 
his motion with a variety of arguments, he hy 
« that leave be given to to Ae 


"eater con. 
t ſo an th 


: 3, 
| | bring 1na bill 


However, as on former occaſions, Lord 
probated the motion as a direct attack u 
tiſh conſtiturion, a conſtitution the wor 
wiſdom, the ſource of many bleſſings, 
pineſs, and much glory. © His Jordſhip concludeg 
his ſpeech! with an emphatic with that the friends 6 
that conftitution would'feel as one man, and roule 
at the danger it would be put in if the motion 5 
carried, and therefore hoped they would have the 
triumph of preventing it. . 85 N 
Mr. Fox declared he was for the principle of th, 
bill ſpecifically conſidered, namely, that of in 
creaſing the number of members choſen by 1255 
holders in proportion to the repreſentatives of bo. 
roughs. The only point he ſaid in which he prin. 
cipally' differed from the right honourable mover 
was, that the preſent parliament ſhould' not be af. 
tected by the reform. He declared he ſhould give 


North re. 
3h the Bri. 

of Infinite 
much ha 7 


his cordial ſupport to the reform; but begged” not 


to be underſtood as going farther, and conclude! 
with affuring the hoſe, that he would enter his 


| proteſt againſt the majority of electors at boroughs 


felling the minority, 

This gentleman was ſucceeded by Lord Frederic 
Campbell and another member, the warm friends of | 
the miniſter, who likewife ſpoke againſt the motion; 
and after a few words from Mr. Pitt in reply, the 


houſe divided, when the following numbers appeared, 
nee e ee 
er, SY den l 


Majority againſt the reform 


N 
TELE. + *. 


— — — 


* * 


Thethouſe came to the following reſolutions, on 
the 7th of March, in a committe on the ſupply : 
That 940, o00l. be granted tro his Majeſty, for 
« defraying the expences of buildings, rebuildings, 
« and repairs of ſhips, for 1783.“ 
That 675,g071: be granted for the ordinary of 


« the navy for 1788. The ſaid reſolutions to be 


| in 1764; but another reaſon for the 


| ſeveral 


reported on Monday.“ 
It was remarked by Mr, Huſſey, that, having com- 
pared the eſtimates now to be proyided for with the 
eſtimates at the eloſe of the former war, he found i 
very material difference.” 'If 'the' navy was ſo con- 
{iderably increaſed as the difference between the two 
eſtimates appeared to be (411;000), at the formet 
period, *940;000l. now), then he was willing to give 
his ſupport'to the motion, but he believed the cOn- 
trary; 6 fra Tr Wed le yes e AE TN Oe 5 
To this Mr. Brett replied, that there were 469 
ſail of ſhips more now than at 'the cloſe of the war 
reat increaſe 
was, that; at the period alluded to, ere were 10 
marines; at preſent there are, The motion was 
carried. jj%%%ͥͤ ũ 7 )́. 
April the'1gth, the houſe reſolved itſelf into 2 
committee on the petition from the fuſtian ma- 
nufacturers of Mahcheſter, &e. againſt the excilc 
duty on fuſtians, The witneſſes' this day examit- 
ed were <hicfly intended to invalidate the teſti- 
mony ot *thoſe who had before been adduced it 
ſupport of the allegations of the petition.— 
Among them were oflicers of Exciſe, who ſpobe 


| chiefly to the arts of evaſion practiſed by e 


manufacturers, and to the means uſed to ſecute 


the revenue. Cot] | 


"There was now a Mr. Faulkner called to the 90 ; 
ueſtions being aſked him reſpecting d. 


| Mancheſter trade, a debate took place, in whic | 
Mr.” Pitt, Mt. Dundas, Lord North, Mr. 


» 
44 
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eden took part, Whether he did not think 
. evidence given by Mr. Walker was in a great 
—exſure influenced by the tax laid on their fuſtian 
maſackute? And a ſpirited altercation enſuing, 
ef queſtion was ſo qualified, that Mr. Faulkner 
y reply ſaid, that although Mr. Walker was un- 
doubtedly deeply concerned and inteteſted in the 
bia manufacture, yet he did not think him ca- 
ve on that account of giving a falſe teſtimony. 
Now a debate very unintereſting took place about 
the priority of hearing other petitions which were 
referred to the committee; and the night being far 
ſpent, it Was agreed to refer the further examina- 
ons till Friday, when the houſe accordingly re- 
Glved itſelf into a committee, and proceeded to 
hear counſel on the ſeveral petitions received. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer opened what 1s 


commonly called the budget, May the 4th. He 


aditure for the current year, in the following 


manner: | 
Naval diſburſements — 2, 550,307 
Army — — — 2,2 86,263 
Ordnance — — — 392,855 
Defic iencies ET — 1,612,908 
Exchequer bills unfunded — _ 2,500,000 
Somerſet Houfe — — 25,000 
Britiſh Muſcum — — 3.000 

Miscellaneous Services — 25,693 


Arrears of duty of the Leeward Iſlands, 359,836 

He calculate | all theſe together, to amount ro A 
ſum of 9,737,8681.; of this, he obſerved, there was 
Already provided 6,184,1171. ſo that 3,553,751]. now 
temainded. N 

Next he adverted to the fituation of the Navy 
debt, and ſtated the amount of our naval bills to be 


zin of July, 1785; and the ordnance debt to Mid- 
he propoied to fund; and to prefer the 5 iper cent. 


although he admitted there would be an additional 
ntereſt of about go, ol. to pay annually. He 
ſlated, that the whole intereſt to be provided would 
amount to 413,000]. for the payment of which he 
propoſed, 1ſt, an augmentation of the tax on male 
ſervants; 2dly, a tax on female ſervants; 3dly, a 
tax on retail ſhops; as a compenſation for this tax, 
he propoſed, he ſaid, to move for the repeal of 
licences granted to hawkers; Athly, a tax on 
ploves; zthly, a gl. licence on pawnbrokers ; '6thly, 
an additional half-penny per mile on poſt horſes; 
and laſtly, a regulation on the conveyance of ſalt 
coaſt-wiſe. All theſe together he calculated to 
amount to 422,000l. which, he ſaid, was about 
goool. more than wanted in order to make good 


deficitnces. He then made a recapitulation of his 
taxes as follows: TG 


Men ſervants — — (35.000 
Women ditto — — 140, 000 
Retail Shops — — 120,000 
Gloves — — 50,000 
Pawn-brokers — — — 15,000 
Poſt Horſes — — 50,000 
Salt — — — 12,000 


5 Cot Total, 422,000 
He would with this increaſe of revenue, together 
with the old, be able to pay the intereſt of the loan 
bf a million ſrom the Bank, to make good the de- 
liciency that would be occaſioned by the repeal of 
ome of the taxes; to provide for the funding of 
e navy bills; and for raiſing a ſinking fund of a 
million, which ſhould annually be applied to the 
gradual diminution of the national debt. In con- 


5920 he moved ſirſt the loan of a million from the 
bank. 


— 


F 


90g 8o8l. as calculated with intereſt up to the | | 
lummer next at 504, 349 l. in all 1,010,1571. which | 


lock rather than the g per cent. for that purpoſe, | 
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tated without any formal preface the national ex- 


i” 
1 
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ö 
| 


The report of the Budget ſrom the committee of | 
No. 64. 


by Es. «4 


tional. | 
The toll, which had been paid at Blackfriars 
Bridge, from its being firſt opened, was taken off 
on the 22d. of June in this year. | 10 
July the 7th, in a committee, to conſider of the 
act relating to the ſale of medicines, and to ſubject all 
medicines, drugs, oils, eſſences, &c. &c. ſold in 
packets, boxes, phials, or other incloſures, in any 
manner whatever ; whether ſold by apothecaries, 
ſurgeons, or any other perſons, to the reſpective 
duties in the former act; it was reſolved, that 
every perſon in Great Britain vending the above 
drugs ſhould take out à licence; thoſe within the 


bills of mortality 20s. in the country gs. per ann. 


Mr. Pitt on the 2d of Auguſt, brought in his bill 
for the eſtabliſhment of a commercial arrangement 


| between Great Britain and Ireland, which was 


read a firſt time, and ordered to be printed; after 
which the Houſe adjourned to Thurſday the 27th 
of October; upon which day the parliament was 


prorogued to December the 1ſt. 


On the 24th of January, his majeſty 


| went in the uſual ſtate to the houſe of AD. 1786. 


peers, and opened the third ſeſſion of the preſent par- 
liament. Both houſes preſented an addreſs of thanks 


to his majeſty, which were graciouſly received. 


April the 11th lord Cornwallis was appointed go- 


vernor general and commander in chief of Bengal; 
| likewiſe Sir Guy Carleton, commander in chief of. 


Quebec, Nova Scotia, &c. | | 
July the gth, his Royal Highneſs the prince of 


Wales, in conſequence. of being diſappointed of ob- 


taining an addition to his revenue this ſeſſjon, by 


parliament, dropt his eſtabliſhment, and appointed. 
four gentlemen to arrange his affairs, and appro- 
priate the greater part of his income to the payment 
of his creditors. | | „ 
Ihe king, on the 11th, went to the houſe of peers, 


and prorogued the parliament with a ſpeech from 
the throne. | FL Rs aids « 
Auguſt the ad. an attempt was made by one Mar- 
garet Nicholſon, on the life of his majeſty, as he was 
alighting from his carriage at the gate of St. James's 


palace. This woman had been obſerved to wait 


the king's arrival for ſome time, and, previous to 
the appearance of the carriage, bad taken her 


ſtation between two women that were unknown to 


her. On the ſight of the carriage, ſhe begged with 
ſome carneſtneſs, that they would not impede her 
from delivering a memorial to his majeſty. As the 
king was alighting, ſhe puſhed forward, and pre- 
ſented a paper, which his majeſty received with 


| great condeſcenſion. At that inſtant ſhe ſtruck a 


concealed knife at the king's breaſt, which his ma- 
jeſty happily avoided, by bowing as he received the 
paper. As ſhe was making a ſecond thruſt, one of 
the yeomen caught her arm; and, at the ſame in- 


ſtant, one of the king's ſootmen wrenched the 


knife out of her hand. His majeſty, with amaz- 
ing temper and fortitude, exclaimed, © I have re- 
« ceived no injury | Do not hurt the woman; the 
« poor creature appears. to be inſane,” The wo- 
man was immediately taken into cuſtody, and, 
upon examination, appeared to be inſane: in con- 
ſequence of which ſhe was aſterwards ſent to the 
hoſpital of Bethlchem. 1 ET 

On the 19th of September, a plan was ſet on foot 
for eſtabliſhing a colony in New Holland, for the 


convenience of tranſporting convicts thither, and 


with a future view of improving the ſoil, and culti- 
vating the manners of the natives. And in the courſe 
of the ſame month a commercial treaty, with France 
was ſigned at Verſailles by Mr. Eden and Monſieur 
Vergennes, as miniſters plenipotentiary for their re- 
— kings. | OTE 
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e Tus NEW and COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. © 


„ flanuary the 23d both houſes of 
A. P. 1787. ee met, purſuant to 
their prorogation, his majeſty then delivered a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which he informed them, 
tins having concluded a-treaty of navigation and 


commerce with the moſt Chriſtian King, he re- 


commended it to them to take ſuch meaſures as 


they ſhould judge proper for carrying it into effekt, 


aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that, to promote 
a beneſicial intercourſe between the reſpeQtive ſub- 
jefts, and add permanence to the bleſſings of peace, 


| ſhould be the grand obje& of all his negotiations 


with foreign powers, He further recommended to 
them to take ſuch meaſures as might appear neceſ- 
ſary for carrying into execution a plan formed by 
his direction, for the tranſportation of convitts: 


and afſured them of his reliance on the continuance 


of their exertions to improve the national reſources, 
and promote the welfare of his people. His ma- 
jeſty was waited on with an addreſs from both houles 
in conſequence thereof, 

On the 7th of February, 1 
Mr. Sheridan brought forward an important charge 


againſt Mr, Haſtings, late governor general of 


Bengal. He diſplayed, in his ſpeech, moſt aſto- 
niſhing powers of elocution, inſomuch that ke fixed 
the attention of the whole houſe, and concluded 


| with a motion that Warren Haſtings be impeached. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, after a ſpeech 


that did him much honour, gave his vote for the 
motion, declaring that the national charatter, he 
was convinced, had been debaſed and degraded ; 
and it was only by this abt of national juſtice it 
could be reſtored to its wonted brilliancy, acquired 
by its ſacred attachments to honour, juſtice, and 
humanity. Mr. Sheridan's motion was carried by 
a-majority of 107. The miniſter carried his mo- 
tlons with reſpe@ to the commercial treaty, by a 
conſiderable majority. The ſeveral articles of im- 
peachment having, ö 

mons, been taken by Mr. Burke to the upper houſe, 
their lordſhips proceeded in due form thereupon 


on the 21ſt of May. Having held ſome debates on 
different points, Mr. Haſtings was admitted to bail; 


and purſuant to the tenor of a petition, allowed a. 


copy of the charge, and, for his defence, had | 


counſel aſſigned him. 
On the goth of May his majeſty went in the uſual 
ſtate to the houſe of peers, and, by a moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne, put an end to the ſeſſion 
of parliament. _ 2885 | 8 | 
Soon after the receſs, the miniſtry were engaged 
in attending to diſputes which ſubſiſted in the Re- 
public of the United Provinces of Holland. The 
malecontents there were become highly refractory 
and turbulent, and had treated the royal conſort 
of his ſerene highneſs the Stadtholder, ſiſter to the 
king of Pruſſia, with the greateſt indignity. As 
the ſituation of thoſe ſtates became, by rapid de- 
grees, more critical and D N. and ſeemed like- 
ly, in its conſequence, to affect the ſecurity and 
intereſt of the Britiſh dominions, every method was 
taken, on the part of his Britannic majeſty, to 


ellect the reſtoration of tranquillity, and the main- 


tenance of lawful government among them. 
Wich this intent a memorial was preſented on the 


14th of Auguſt, by Sir James Harris, envoy ex- 


traordinary from his Bricannic majeſty to the States 
General, repreſenting the extreme inquietude with 


which the king his maſter beheld the continuation | 
_ of their difſentions ; e his ardent deſire 

ſhed ; and aſſuring them, | 
that, if it ſhould be found neceſſary to recur to a 


of ſeeing peace re-eſtabl 


foreign mediation, and to invite his majeſty, every 
effort ſhould be exerted on his part to bring the ne- 
gociation to a happy, ſolid, and permanent iſſue. 
His majelty alſo thought it Cy explain his 
intention of counteraQing all forcible interference 


n the lower houſe, 


order of the houſe of com- 


| 


Republic: and as the king of Prufſ 


the party which had uſurped the g 


| 


* 3 
© had takey 
tisfaction for 

Orange, and 


on the part of France in the internal 


meaſures to enforce his demand of (a 
the inſult offered to the princeſs of 


Holland, had applied to the French 
ance, and that monarch had notified to his 
nic majeſty his intention of granting their 
immediate orders were given for au 
Britiſh forces both by ſea and land 


Britan. 


5 e this interval, che ra 
ruſſian troops, under the conduct of 

Brunſwick, at once obtained the 5 
manded by their ſovereign, and enabled the 2 
vinces to deliver themſelves from the © 5 ig 
1 19 15 Dey laboured, a + 5 — 8 
in their lawful government; inſom 

ſubjetts of conteſt being thus e ap 77 i 
nation took place between the courts of „ 
and Verſailles, and declarations were exchan 0 
by their reſpective miniſters, by which it was 5 
tually agreed to diſarm, and to place their 1111 


| eſtabliſhment on the ſame footing as in the begin 
ning of this year. A convention was al 


lo agreed 
to between the ſame courts, explanatory A the 


13th article of the Jaſt treaty of peace, and calcu- 


lated to prevent jealouſies and diſputes b 
| their reſpective ſubjetts in the Eaſt-Indies. 8 


On the 27th of November the parliament met 


| for the diſpatch of buſineſs, when his majeſty, in 


his ſpeech from the throne, took occaſion to men- 


tion the alarming events that had lately taken place 
In Holland, and the meaſures 5065 by the Bri. 
; tiſh cabinet, in conſequence of the fame, according 


to the tenor of what we have related, The motions 
for addreſs were carried nem. con. in both houſes. 
Dr. Watſon, biſhop of Llandaff, a prelate of dil- 


 linguiſhed learning and ability, reminded the upper 


houſe, upon this occaſion, of the ſentiments he 
had delivered in the laſt ſeſſion, namely, “That an 
alliance with Holland was an obje of the firſt mag- 
nitude to this country ; and the moment that France 


could detach the republic from ſuch an alliance, ſo 
| as to transfer her marine, and add it to her own, 


ſuch an event would put an end to the hiſtory of 
OY as a 2 and powerful nation.“ 

January the 19th Lord George Gor- 
don, oa 0 5 found 0 in the D. 1788. 
month of June foregoing, in the court of King's 
Bench, of publiſhing two libels, one againſt the 
queen of France, and the other againſt the crimi- 
nal juriſprudence of this country, was ſentenced 
to three years impriſonment in Newgate, then to 


| ry a fine of gool. and find ſecurity for his good 


chaviour for'the term of fourteen years. 


On the 21ſt of this month Prince Charles Lewis 


Caſimir Stuart died at Rome. Since the death of 
his father in 1765, he had aſſumed to himſelf the 
title of king of England ; but was commonly known 
on the continent by the name of the Chevalier de 
St. George, and in England by that of the young 
Pretender. He was juft 67 years and two months 
old on the day of his death. This perſon was 
grandſon to James II. whoſe ſon was recognized, 
by ſeveral courts of Europe, as king of England, 
immediately after the death of his father. As ſuch 
he received kingly hononrs, had his palace and 


| his guards, and enjoyed the privilege allowed by 


the Pope to catholic kings, of beſtowing a set- 
tain number of cardinal hats. But his ſon, prince 
Charles, who lately died, did not enjoy thole 


| honours. ' He was indeed, called prince of Wales, 


during the life of his father; but, after that 
event, he no longer bore that title; nor wow? 
the catholic conrts ſtyle him king. To a natur 
daughter, whom, by his Nd royal power, 


he lately created duchefs of Albany, he has be. 
queathed 


king for allift- | 
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were executed with ſurpriſing facility, orders 
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(athed all his property he had in the French 
yearn vw; 


funds, which was very conſiderable. To his bro- 
una, 17g 


ther, the cardinal, he bequeathed his empty pre- 


ons to the crown of England. 
n he city of London, in concurrence wich many 
, ektable counties, cities, and towns of the king- 
. reſented a petition, on the 10th of Febru- 
a Houſe of Commons, praying that the 
houſe would take into-their moſt ſerious conſide- 
ation that part of the en on by this 
untry to the coaſt of Africa, for rocnring ſlaves 
11 the cultivation of our iſlands in- 


dies and humbly recommending t6 them to make 


ar), 


{ich regulations in it, as in their great wiſdom and | 


humanity ſhould ſeem meet, And on the ſame day 
cir Elijah Impey, againſt whom an impeachment, 
conlilling of fix articles, had been brought forward, 
by a member of the lower houſe near four months 
belore, was, agreeable to his petition, permitted 
io be heard in his defence. Having, in the courſe 
ofa few days, gone through three of the charges, 
he expreſſed a wiſh that the houſe would come to a 
deciſion on the firſt charge before he proceeded on 
is deſence.; the further conſideration of the bu- 
{neſs was therefore deferred. 

On account of the motion for impeachment made 
by Mr. Sheridan in the lower houſe, and carried 
þy a great majority, as already obſerved, the trial 
of Warren Haſtings, Eſq; 


receded by the uſual 
{olemnities, commenced i th the lords at Weſt- 
minſter-hall, on the 13th. 


It having been obſerved by Mr. Pitt, previous to 
his motion in the houſe, on the 15th, © That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for removing any doubt 
reſpecting the power of the commiſſioners for the 
affairs of India, to direct the expence of railing, 
ranſporting, and maintaining ſuch troops as may 
be judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Britiſh 
territories and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, to be 
defrayed out of the revenues arifing from the ſaid 
territories and poſſeſſions,” that as ſeveral learned 
gentlemen had been conſulted upon the conſtruc- 
tion of the act of 1784, and had differed in their 
opinions, he thought a declaratory aft neceſſary, 
in order to obviate every doubt. The motion, 


alter ſome oppoſition from Mr. Fox, was agreed 


to; and, on the twelfth of March, the declaratory 
bill, notwithſtanding much oppoſition, was carried 
through both houſes by large majorities. A 7750 
teſt, however, was entered againſt it, by fifteen 
members of the upper houſe. . 
In April, a patriotic member in the lower houſe, 
moved,“ That it is highly injurious to the ſervice, 


and unjuſt to ſet aſide, from promotions to flags, 


meritorious officers, and officers not precluded by 
the orders of his majeſty in council.” The motion 
vas, however, negatived, after ſtrenuous exertions 
in its ſupport. 5 7 3 | 

The houſe proceeded, on the gth of May, pur- 
ſuant to a former reſolution, to the final conſidera- 
tion of the firſt charge againſt Sir Elijah Impey. 


This charge fet forth, that Sir Elijah Impey, as 
chief juſtice of the ſupreme court of Calcutta, in 


1774, had officially, in divers inſtances, become 
the inſtrument of Warren Haſtings, at that time 
. Kovernor general of Bengal, in the unprincipled 

attack on the life of Maha Rajah Nunducomar. 
dir Gilbert Elliot, who brought forward the im- 
peachment, having enlarged upon ſeveral circum- 
lances, relative to that charge, and finding him- 
(lf much exhauſted, begged the indulgence of the 
houſe till that day week, which was granted. Sit 
Gildert, accordingly, at the time ſtated, reſumed 
the ſubje@, and, after adducing ſeveral arguments 
in ſupport of his allegations, moved that Sir Elijah 
mpey, for his conduR in this affair, was guilty of 
gh crimes and miſdemeanors. A debate enſued 
upon this motion, in the courſe of which ſeveral 


gentlemen diſplayed their elocution in ſupport of | 


e Weſt In- 


2 


fenſive alliance was ſigne 


of commons, the chance 


their reſpective opinions. Mr. Pitt was decidedly 
againſt the motion. After ſome previous obſerva- 
tion, he inſiſted that Sir Elijah had aRed under the 
authority of an act of parliament, which he had not 
violated in any one inſtance. By a majority of 
eighteen voices this motion was negatived. 

On the 18th of June a proviſional treaty of de- 


d between the miniſters 


plenipotentiary of their majeſties, the kings of 


Great Britain and Pruſſia; and on the 1ith of the 
following month the ſeſſion of parliament was 


cloſed. 


November the gth the centenary of the re- 
volution in 1688, was obſerved by many ſocie- 
ties in the metropolis, and other parts of the king- 
dom, not only with feſtivity, but devotion and 
thankſgiving. At the moſt reſpectable of theſe 


ſocieties, a noble earl, who preſided on the occa- 


ſion, moved, that application be made to parlia- 


ment, to obſerve the future anniverſary of the 16th 


of December, as a day of ſolemn thankſgiving, it 


being on that day the Bill of Rights was paſſed. 


It was agreed to; and at another lociety, a very 
conſiderable ſubſcription was raiſed towards erect- 
ing a column in Runnemede, in commemoration of 
that glorious day. | 
The two houſes of parliament met on the 20th, 
but his majeſty not being preſent in the houſe of 
peers, by reaſon of the ſevere indiſpoſition, under 
which he unhappily laboured, and no commiſſion 
having iſſued, either ſor holding, or for a further 
prorogation of the parliament; both houſes agreed 
unanimouſly to adjourn to the 4th of December ; 


| when both houſes met, purſuant to adjournment. 
The main buſineſs related to the examination of 


his majeſty's phyſicians, which had taken place 
the preceding day, before the privy council, and 


| motions reſpecting the ſame were unanjmouſly car= 
| ried, in both houſes, which then adjourned. 


The Marquis of Stafford, in the houſe of peers, 
roſe on the 8th of the ſame month in the abſence 
of earl Camden, lord preſident of the council, and 
after ſubmitting a variety of conſiderations to their 
lordſhips, which were approved by, ſome, and diſ.. 
approved by others, ſucceſſively moved for the ap- 
pointment of a ſele& committee, to examine the 


phyſicians; that the committee conſiſt of 9 5 i 
e 


one lords; and that each peer deliver in to t 
clerk a liſt of twenty-one lords, ſigned by his name, 
the next ſitting of the houſe. Theſe three motions 
were agreed to nemine . And in the houſe 
lor of the exchequer moved 
for the appointment of a committee of twenty-one, 
for the ſame purpoſe ; which being agreed to, the 
chancellor's nomination was unanimouſly approved 
of and adopted. _ | | 
On the 10th the examination of the ſeven phy ſi- 
cians by the ſele committee was laid before the 


commons, when it appeared, that they all agreed 


in the main objefts of inquiry, In conſequence 


of theſe proceedings, a grand queſtion was ſtarted 


in the houſe of commons, between two great par- 
liamentary leaders, the right honourable William 
Pitt, and the right honourable Charles James Fox, 
concerning the right of ſupplying the deficiency 
of the royal authority, during the incapacity of his 
majeſty, confirmed by the unanimous opinion of 


his phyſicians, on their examination by the ſelett 


committee appointed for that purpoſe, Mr. Pitt, 
after adverting to the melancholy circumſtance ſo 
generally lamented, moved, that a committee be 
appointed to ſearch for precedents of proceeding, 
in caſe of the interruption or ſuſpenſion of the ex- 
ecutive government from the infancy, ſickneſs, 
infirmity, or other incapacity of the ſovereign. 
Mr. Fox combated the neceſſity of appointing this 
committee, and aſſerted, that the heir apparent, if 


| of full age and capacity, had as natural and indiſ- 
putable a claim to the full exerciſe of the execu- 
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tive power, during the continuance of the incapa- 
city of the ſovereign, as in caſe of his natural de- 
mile, and thence inferred that all further delay was 
improper, Mr. Pitt declared, that the aſſertion of 
his opponent, reſpeQing the claim of the heir ap- 


parent, was little leſs than treaſon, and averred on 


the contrary, that in caſe of ſuch, incapacity, he 
had no more right to the exerciſe of the executive 
power than any other ſuhje&,; and that it belonged 
to the two remaining branches of the legiſlature 
alone in behalf of the people, to make ſuch provi- 
ſions for ſupplying the temporary deficiency, as 
they might think moſt proper to preſerve unim- 
paired the intereſt of the ſovereign and the ſafety 
and welfare of the nation. After ſome further al- 
tercation, in which Mr. Burke took a part, Mr. 
Pitt's motion was put and carried, and a committee 
appointed accordingly. 3 

The houſe of commons, in conſequence of a mo- 
tion carried on the 12th, having reſolved itſelf into 
a commitiec of the whole houſe on the 16th, to con- 
ſider the ſtate of the nation, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after a long introduQory ſpeech, which 
diſplayed great ability, procceded to move three 
reſolutions as follow: | | 

I. „ Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that his majeſly is prevented, by his 
preſent idiſpolition, from coming to his parlia- 
ment, and from attending to public buſineſs ; and 
that the public exerciſe of the royal authority 1s 
thereby for the preſent interrupted. — _ | 

II.“ That it is the right and duty of the lords 
ſpiritual, and temporal, and commons, of Great 
Brit ein, now aſſembled; and lawfully, fully, ang] 
ſreely repreſenting all the cſtates of the people of 
Great Britain: to provide the means of ſupplying 


the deſeck of the perſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 


thority, ariſing from his majeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, 


in ſuch manner, as the exigence of the calc may 


ſeem to require, 


III. « That for this purpoſe, and ſor maintain- 
4 . . K hs , . 
ing entire the conſtitutional authority of the king, 


termine en the means, whereby the royal affent 
may be g ven in parliament, to ſuch bills as may 


5 


3 


be paſſed by the two houſes of parliament, reſpekt- 


ing the exerciſe of the powers and authorities of the 
crown, in the name, and on the behalf of the king, 


[ 


M4 
| 
| 
7 
| 

7 
| 
| 


it is n:cclliry that the ſaid lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, of Great Britain, ſhould de- | 


after this, a meſſage was received from the low 
defiring a conference, which being acceded to ; 
commons were informed, that their lordſh 


3, 


» the 


; agreed to the three reſolutions already Rath eine 


out any alteration whatever, 
A re-examination of the king's phyſician, 
ang and carried on the 6th, on a motion 105 
y the Chancellor of the Exchequer, reltridin, 1 


to a ſele& committee of the houſe, in Oppolition 


to Mr. Sheridan's amendment, that they be re 

amined at the bar of the houſe, This eri 
tion took up ſo many days, that the report of tho 
ſelett committee could not be brought up till th 
13th; and on the 16th the chancellor of the my 
chequer, after various arguments for the different 
reſolutions he had to propoſe, proceeded to ſtat 
them in the following manner: 
I.“ That it is the opinion of this committee 
that for the purpoſe of providing for the exercise 
of the king's royal authority during the continuance 
of his majeſty's illneſs, in ſuch manner, and to ſuch 
extent, as the preſent circumſtances of the urgent 
concerns of the nation appear to require; it is ex. 
pedient that his royal highneſs the prince of Wales 


being reſident within the realm, ſhall be empoy- 


ered to exerciſe and adminiſter the royal authority 
according to the laws and conſtitution of Great 
Britain, in the name, and on the behalf of his ma. 
Jeſty, under the ſtyle and title of RxoENT of the 

ingdom, and to uſe, execute, and perform, in the 
name, and on the behalf of his majeſty, all autho- 
rities, prerogatives, afts of government, and ad. 
miniſtration of the ſame, which belong to the king 
of this realm to uſe, execute, and perform, accord 
ing to the law thereof, ſubjett to ſuch limitations 
and exceptions as ſhall be provided. | 

II. « That the prince regent ſhould not confer 
peerages' but on perſons of the royal iſſue, and 
thoſe of full age. 
III.“ That he ſhould not grant offices, pen- 
ſions, nor ſalaries for life, or in reverſion. 

IV. © That the real and perſonal property of his 


majeſty ſhould be ſecured, and not be conſidered 


as appertaining to, or under the controul of the 
prince regent. 1 


V.“ That it is the opinion of this committee, 


that the care and cuſtody of the king's perſon 


ſhould be committed to the queen's moſt excellent 


Majeſty ; that her majeſty ſhould have power to 


remove-and appoint, from time to time, all perſons 


during the continuance of his majeſty's preſent in- 
diſp »fition.”” | 5 belonging to the different departments of his ma- 
Of theſe the firſt was carried unanimouſly ; and {|| jelty's houthold during the continuance of his ma- 
ſome amendments being propoſed to be made to ||| jeſty's illbels, and no longer ; and that for the bet- 
the ſecond and third, the three reſolutions were || ter enabling her majeſty to perform this duty, It 1s 
communicated to the lords, for their conſent, — || expedient that a council ſhall be appointed to ad- 
The lords took the three reſolutions of the Som- vile With her majeſty, on all matters relative to the 
mons into conſideration on the 2gth, when the firſt ||| ſaid truſt, who ſhall alfo be impowered to examine 
' paſſed nem. di/, To the ſecond Tord Rawdon mov-!|{ upon oath, at ſuch times as they ſhall think fit, the 
ed, by way of amendment,“ That an humble ad- phyſicians who have attended, or may in future at- 
drels ſp preſented to his Royal Highneſs the Prince || tend his majeſty, touching the ſtate of his majeſty's 
of Wales, to take upon him the adminiſtration of || health.” | 
the civil and military government of the kingdom, Theſe reſolutions were all at length agreed to, 
during the continuance of his majeſty's preſent in- || but not without great altercation, before either of 
diſpofition, and no longer, This produced a long || them was carried; and before the lords could com. 
debate, which terminated in a diviſiop, contents, || | municate their concurrence to the commons, à pro- 
66, non-contents, 99. Majority againſt the amend- ']| teſt was entered on their journals, by upwards of 
ment, g3. The reſolutions were then agreed to, II 30 peers, | 5 
and the houſe ecjourneg. A proteſt, however, was On the 23d, however, the lords took into cob. 


| — 1789. h 
death of the late ſpcaker, the Rt. Hon. Wolfran 


entered againſt the reſolutions by 48 peers. 
January the 2d, the clerk of the 
ouſe of commons announced the 


Cornwall, and being direQed to. adjourn to the 


Sch, the elettion of a ſpeaker came on that day, 


when the Rt, Hon. William Wyndham Grenville 


that the purport of the ſaid refolutions ſhould 


ſideration the report from the committee, appointed 


to conſider the reſolutions of the commons, ell 
vered at the late conference; and the report be- 
ing read by the clerk, it was moved, to agree un 
the commirtee in the ſame, which (upon the quel 
tion) was accordingly ordercd. 


Mr. Pitt, on the 27th, moved, in the lower 2 


was propoſed by the friends af adminiſtration, and 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart, by the oppoſition, The 


communicated to her Majeſty, and his Royal Hig" 
former was choſen by. a majority of {cventy-one ; | 


neſs the Prince of Wales, which was agreed i 
+ 3 | | | 
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Ahe motions ordered to be comminnicated to 
je lords, whoſe concurrence being alſo commu- 
icated to the commons, on the goth the joint 


tommittee waited on the Prince of Wales, with || 
the reſolutions of both houſes of parliament, to if 
(hich his royal highneſs replied in terms that did 
bonour to his humanity, liberality, and pattiotiſm. 


The fame day the committee waited on the queen, 


ud received from her Majeſty an anſwer, expref. 
ive of the ſatisfaction and pleaſure ſhe derived from 


he.meaſures they had adopted in the preſent fitua- 
ion of affairs. een DITION QUT: 3.17 6. 373% 
The anſwers 


ing recourle io the great Teal, tm-the preſent incori: 
ſete Rate of the legiſlature, he ſaid, 


hold the parliament in due form; the ſecond would 
{low up dhe firſt at a convenient time, for the 
pole of impowering the royal aſſent to be given, 
n his majeſty's name, to the bill of regency, by 
the fame, or by another commiſſion. His lordſhip 
concluded by moving, © That it is expedient and 
neceſſary, leiters patent, under the great ſeal. of 
(teat Britain, be impowered to be illued by the 


authority of the two houſes of parliament, in the 
tenor and form foltowing:“ ere followed an 
exatt tranſcript of the writ uſually iſſued under 


the ſign manual, impowering certain commiſſioners 
0 open and bold the king's parliaments at Welt: 
minſter. The commiſſioners nominated by the 
preſent letters patent were, the prince of Wales, 
the duke of York, the dukes of Cumberland and 
Glouceſter, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, the lords preſident and privy ſeal, the 


two ſecretaries of ſtate, lord Chatham, lord Wey- 


mouth, and fome other of the officers of ſtate. - 


I OFT 1 LE £2144 8 6336 7,96 CELDT WILT TER 
Their names were however omitted in the com- 
miſſion at the deſire of the prince of Wales, and the 
dukes of York, Cumberland, and Glouceſter. _ 


The parliament being opened on the gd of Fe- 


bruary, the two houſes were deemed competent to 
all their cuſtomary funftions; and, accordingly, 
in the houſe of commons, the uſual ſtanding orders, 
at the commencement of a ſeſſion, were now rea 

ſor the firſt time, and agreed to; and the chancellor 
oftheexchequer moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
" 10 provide for the care of his majeſty's 12 per- 


ſon, and for the adminiſtration of the royal autbo- 
ity during his majeſty's illneſs;“ which was, ac- | 


cordingly ordered to be prepared and brought in., 
The regency. bill {till continued the ſubjett of 


much conſideration in both houſes of parliament, 


ull the 10th of March, when the lords commil:- 
ſoners ſent a meſſage to the commons, to deſire 
their attendance in the houſe of peers, and an- 
nounced to them, by his majeſty's. command, his 
happy recovery from his late indiſpoſition, and 
conſequent capacity for attending to the, public 
affairs of his ee with his warmeſt 
icknowledgments for their late proofs. of attach- 
ment to his perſon and goverument; to which 
vere added ſyme informations of a political na- 
ture, On the occaſion, London, Weſtminſter, 
and the, country round for ſeveral miles, were ſu- 
FL, illuminated, and. univerſal joy was .mani- 
ſelled by all ranks of people. The regency. bill 
Vas eonſequently ſet aſide by the lords as unneceſſary. 
On the, 2d of April, Mr. Fox made a motion for 
Me repeal of the ſhop tax. He Wen iz 
4s Upon, every other occaſion, with the utmoſt 
energy; ſubſtantiated his arguments, by referring 
10 matters of fat, and upon the whole, Wl, 
5 partiality, and conſequent. oppreſſion... The 
Mancellor af the exchequer, after ſome. previous 


85 evidently of a popular tendency, declared 
No. 1 . . 


of the two royal perſonages being | 
reported to the lords, on the gift, lord Camden | 
coſe, and after ſtating a variety of teaſons for hay- | 


je ſal akt Jo | 
ſolutions would be found neceſfary to be adopted. 
The firſt was, to eſtabliſh a commiſſion to open and 
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| | 
merce, their conſtitution. They had a deſperate 
| democracy, formed of deſperate men — They had 


place on the igth of May 


the greater ſolemnity of that 


be ſhould not oppoſe the repeal, but on the con- 
trary give it his ſupport,” The queſtion being put, 
it was carried unanimouſly; and the repeal took 
nen: 
On the 8th the earl of Saliſbur 


„ lord chainbet- 
lain, 10 to the houſe his 1 9 nate 
ment of the obſervation of the 23d us a day o pub2. 
lic thankſgiving to Almighty God for the femoval 
from his. N eds the late illneſs. with which he 
had been afflicted, and his majeſty's intention, for 
FU get, AGIETOnity" or, that Gay, pt. gong to St, 
Paul's cathedral, ' to return thanks to A mighty 
God for the great mercy that had been extended 
to him. | Accordingly on the day appointed, their 
majeſties, attended by the whole royal family, che 
houſes of lords and commons, and a moſt ſuperb re- 
tinue, went to St. Paul's in ſtate, amidſt the joy ful 
acclamations of che populace, who ee tb 
their loyalty and àffection by every, poſſible token, 
and: particularly on the following evening, by the 

molt univerſal and ſplendid illuminations ever 
bie. ans 


On the gth of June, ' his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, the firſt time ſince his happy teco- 
very, in order.to ſignify to the commons, at the 
bar of that houſe, his royal approbation of Henry 
Addington, Eſq. to be their ſpeaker, who had been 
eleQed in the room of Mr. G pie appointed. a 
ſecretary of ſtate: and on the 23d, a petition was 
preſęented from the city of London, complaining of 
a propoſed plan of ſubje ling tobacce to the laws 
of exciſe, and pray ing to be heard by counſel againſt 
the proviſions contained in the bill brought into 
the houſe, reſpeQing tobacco. The petition was 
read and ,,,, rnd gn og ok 
On the,11th of Augult both houſes of parliamen 
were. proragues by commiſſion, after ee 
from the de purporting the 9 
cence and approbation of his majeſty with reſpeQ 
bo 155 general proceedings during the courſe Fihe 
n ß NE og RD. 


, . #1911 
be January the 1 N his majeſty 


94 


f 5 Ai 
went to the boule of peers, and open- 4, . 1790. 
ed the ſeſſions with a [peech, in which he expreſſed 
his concern for the continuance of the war on the 
continent, and the events of which, it had been 
e ee ie OE Bip 
On the jth of February Sir. John Miller moved, 
that the clerks of the different cities and market 
towns of Great Britain, do tranſmit a copy of their 
ſtandards of, weights and , meaſures to the clerk of 
the houſe of commons, with ſpecifications. of ſuch 
articles as are ſold by weight and meaſure, ., This 
On the gth of February the diſcuſſion of the ord. 
nance eſtimates came on, whep, Mr. Pulteney ſtated 
a variety of objettions io thg greatneſs of the peace 
eſtabliſhment. In reply to 117 he urged on this 

head, Mr. Grenville obſerved, that economy: was 
not to be promoted by keeping up leſs. eſtabliſh- 
ments than were wile and neceflary; it would be a 
moſt miſerable economy, indeed, that lowered 
the eſtabliſhment to ſuch. a degree, as ſhould hold 
out. a temptation; to an attack, by which, the coun- 


. 


try might be brought into ſuch. a ſituation, that in 


he ſhort ſpace of one month, the ſavings of twenty 
years might be ſwept awag OL 
Mr. Burke ſaid, he was an enemy to all abſolute 
power, whether in the monarch, in an ariſtocracy, 
or in a democracy; he revered. our well-poiſed and 
well-mingled conſtitution, and deprecated the, ſpe- 
culations of the French; they had proved them. 
ſelves fine architects; they had deſtroyed in tyo 
months what, ages. would not reſtore; in that ſhort 
time they had madly pulled down their monarchy, 
their church, their laws, their army, their com- 


C8. 1 


Was: 


ject ro, ftom u thi 
choſe acts: he alſo contraſted the different principles 
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an army. without. a head—withour diſcipline—their 
ec with halte rs round their, negks—their aſ- 
embly forced to ſubmit to the dictates of the army, 


and the whole empire in one general ſcene of anar- 


chy and contuſion. _ 


14 


be Chancellor of the exchequer highly compli- 


the true Fete he had laid doun of our happy 
conſtitution; the 


Ie ene 


Wm and. 1 xe houſe of 
N the zg of March, upon the motion or 

r, Fox, Who ip a ſpeech of confiderable length 
eXfariated'on the hardMhips the Difſenters were ſub- 
reftfitions impoſed on them by 
of perfectition and tgleration ; ſpoke” highly in fa- 
your of the loyal and peaccable diſpoſition of that 


- ... reſpectable boyy 'of pepple; and, towards the con- 
cluſion of his a Hy ſhortly on the origin 
of the Corporation and Teſt 'Ats, which were palled 


immediately after the heat of the, civil wars; 
the Corporation, to prevent the admiſſion of 


ſuch Diſſenters who were conſidered to be anti- 
' monatchicaf ; and the Teſt againſt the Roman ca- 


„„ WO rr . 
The chanceflor of the exchequer expreſſed his 
ſtrong oppoſition to the motion now ſubmitted' to 
the Wolke he 'confeſled his approbation of the 
right honourable gentleman's arguments againſt per- 


ſeeutidn, and for roleration, but could © not admit 


the definition of that word as given by the right ho- 
1 e / al 
The motion was fupported by Mr. Beaufoy, who 
contended, that the Diſſenters were treated with un- 
akon inzuſtice, and that as they had ever proved 
hemſelves to be good citizens, they ought to par- 
tteſpate in evety privilege,” enjoyed by their fellow 
J 8 
Mr. Martin ſpoke in favour of the repeal ; but, 
In compliance with the inſtructions of his conſti- 
tuents, gave his vote contrary to His own opinion. 
Mr. Powis argued forcibly againſt the repeal, and 
hoped he might never live to ſee thoſe acts deſtroyed; 
tor, whenever they were, it would be productive of 
anarchy and perfecution. Alſo Mr. Burke made a 
long fpeech, declarative of his ſentitnents againſt the 
repeal, He perfectly coincided with the arguments 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and obſerved, 
tat the turn of affairs in France proved the danger 
of any fort of innovation or alteration in the laws of 
the land; the Teſt Act had been impofed for the 
wiſeſt parpoſes, and its good effects were now ex- 
JJVVTVVVTV Wn ned 
Mr. Fox at length cloſed the debate with a review 
of all that had been ſkid on it. He confeſſed the 


candour and ability which Mr. Pitt had obſerved in 
Hie reply, and explained a few remarks in which he 
ad miltonceived him. He ſaid, he was ſorty again 
4 £4 


— 


Mr, Sheridan roſe, and in the ſtrongeſt terms re- 


| 


—— 


|| the motion of Mr. 
| felf into a committee to conſider of the ſeyera] pe 
[| titions that had been. preſented againſt that bill. 

» 


OO ws 


| divided, Ayes 403, Noes 294— Majority 18 


to differ fram his friend Mr. Burke, on | fuck a me; 
conſtitutional queſtion; for he had imbibed fm jy 
converſation, and; talents almoſt all the infor, f 


clatian | Ormati 


Mr. Burke on the a6th of April, preſented a pe 


tition from Briſtol againſt the tobacco bill; 
Sheridan, the houſe e 1. 


which he. ſaid, conſiſted of two parts, the ex 
trade, and the home manufacturers. 05 

Mr. Pitt defended the principle of the bill; and 
concluded a very difficult and intricate ſpeech uit h 
an obſervation trending to convince the committee 
of the ſmall danger there was that the trader, 
ſhould be driven out of the country in conlequence 


of the act, as it was his opinion, that the increaſe of 


the revenue was the greateſt proof of their ſuc. 


1 


FRN et 41-8 Wee e IE] 
From the, obſervations which had fallen, Mr 
Sheridan, begged leave to withdraw his former mo. 


| tion, and to move for a. total repeal of the Tobicco 


Excife Act. And at a quarter before three the houſe 


divided; when the numbers were, for the repeal, 
147; againſt It, 191; majority, 44. „„ 


On the 19th of April, in a committee of ways and 
means, Mr. Pitt infarmed. the houſe, that he hoped 
to lay before them a ſimple and intelligible ſtatement 
of the finances of the country, ſuch as he truſted 
would preclude the poſlibility of much doubt or dif. 
pute,upon the fubjed, and give univerſal ſatisfaction, 

According to which, among other calculations, the 
average revenue of the laſt three years, ending on 
the geh of January, 1790, amounted to {13,123,000 


5 Tang 1 malt COLT 11 | 2,7 59,900 
133 51 alt: ; F-34420 55 N eee 
15,873,000 


. 5401 5 J 2 SY! $4) Ft bud 
The average of the laſt three years, ending on the 
zth of April, exceeded this ſum, and amounted to 


5 . 495 | { 13,246,000 
Land and malt, — { | 2,750,000 
This he ſaid was the ſtate of the © ————- 

annual revenue — 15,996,000 


Since the year 1785, they had paid with the loan of 
one million, by che help of extraordinary aids, va- 
rious extraordinary expences for putting the navy 
on its proper eſtabliſhment. They had ſatisfied ex- 
traordinarics of the army and ordnance; they had 
paid large ſums to the American loyaliſts, as allo the 
debts of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 
They had paid, ſince the year 1783, above ſix millions 
on theſe accounts. With reſpect to the national 


debt, he ſaid ;,484,0001. of g per cent. annuities had 


actually been taken from the burdens of the 
people. 5 * 3 | 
The ſeveral reſolutions having paſſed the com- 
mittee, were ordered to be received on the 20tb. 
On the gth of May, a meſſage was brought from 
his majeſty relative to the veſſels captured at Nootka 
Sound; which on the following day was taken into 
confideratioh, and an addreſs thereupon agreed to. 
On the 1oth of the ſame month, leave was [thi 
to bring in a bill for altering the ſentence for hurn- 
ing' women attainted and convicted of certain crimes, 
and ſubſtituring other puniſhments in lieu thereof. 
On the 8th of June, che bill for prohibiting the 
exportation, and encouraging the importation of corn, 
till the 28th day of February, r791, was read thc 
third time, aid paſſed,  _ | 
On the roth of June his majeſty put an end to tht 
ſefſion by a ſpeech from the throne, wherein he er. 
preſſed a ſtrong deſire for a juſt and honourable 
peace, but deemed war under the preſent circum 
ſtances unavoidable, : : 
This year accounts were received at the Adm'- 
ralty of a mutiny on board the Bounty armed ſhip 
in the South Sea, under the command of capt: Bligh: 
This veſſel left England in 178), on a yore 
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geieth Iſlande, ſor bread fruit trees, intended ſor our 
Weſt, India ſettlements. Having made good the 
ſdecd of her voyage in 1 789, the mutiny took: place, 
aa the mutineers, of whom one Fletcher Chriſtian 
| leader, ſucceeded. The captain, with only nine. 1: 
mw vho remained. faithful to him, were ſet adrift in 
wo wherein, having agreed to the ſcanty portion | 
Aan ounce of bread and one gill of wine per day, 
55 ſortyt ſix. days they reached Limor. A full and 
a l fe « : q 
copious relation of this extraordinary buſineſs, in- 
cluding the mutiny, &c. is given by Portlock in his 
(olleckion of Travels and Voyages, to which: we beg 
leave to refer our readers for a more ſatis factury g 
en nnn es 14 ie 216 
1 0 10th of July, the trial of the famous Ren- 
nick Williams, known by the name of »The:Monſter, 
wok place. The offence of this man was of @ very 
xtraordinary nature He took an dpportunity of in- 


ſulting every lady he met unguarded, and ſtabbing 
ker behind. He was indicted upon the ſtatute of 1ſt | 
George . for aſſaulting Miss Ann Porter on the | 
king's highway, and feloniouſly. and maliciouſſy in- 
tending to cut and deſtroy her clothe. 
There was another count for cutting and tearing 
her clothes, 5 480 #/ n ; Joris 


; „ got t $5 lit al Th 055 5 1 
Mr, Pigott, leading counſel'ifor the profecution, | 


tated the caſe wirh great preciſton. + - 6 
Miſs Ann Porter, the profequtrix, was the firſt 
witneſs, She ſaid, that on the 8th of January laſt 
he left the ball room at St. James's, at a quarter paſt 
eleven o'clock at night, and went towards her father's | 
houſe, accompanied by her ſiſters, and a Mrs. Meale. | 
As ſhe, was paſſing the rails af the houſe, ſne ro- 
ceived a violent blow on her hip, and, turning 
wund, ſa w the priſoner ſtoop. down; ſhe: knew it 
vas him, having ſeen his perſon before, and hay ing 
been previouſly inſulted by him with language too 
ſhocking to repeat. Theſe previous inſults ſhe had 
received. from him in the day-time, three or four 
times, and therefore ſhe took particular notice of 
him. After having aſſaulted her, he came by the 
nils of the door, ſtood cloſe to her, and ſtared her 
full in the face! Her upper and under garment | 
vere cut, and ſhe was terribly wounded by ſome ex. 
tremely ſharp inſtrument. i 
dhe ſaw. the priſoner afterwards in St. James's 
Park, on the Igth of June, when ſhe pointed him 
out to Mr. Coleman. She was then deſired to look 
at the priſoner at the bar, which the did, and poſi- 
tively declared he was the man who bad. 'affaulted 
her; ſhe had ſuffered; ſo much from him, that ſhe 
couſd not be miſtaken; in his perſon, which had:Jeft 
a ſtrong impreſſion on her mind. Miſs Sarah Por 
ler, who was followed and inſulted by the: prifener 
in the ſame manner, told a ſtory, of like nature. 
Their depoſitions were confirmed by Milles Rebecca 
ind Martha Porter and Mr. John Coleman. 

Ihe proſecutrix's clothes were produced in court. 
They were cut quite through, from the bottom up to 
the waiſt, Mr. Tomkins, a ſurgeon, proved the 
wound the proſecutrix had received, which was in- 

ted with an extremely ſharp inſtrument. It was 
ihre » four inches deep, and about nine or ten in 

The priſoner in his defence lamented the hardſhip 
of his caſe. Ile ſaid, he had no ſatisfaction under 
the Toad of reproach and calumny that had been 
"own upon him by popular prejudice, procretling 
tom a fatal miſtake made by his proſecutors, but 
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good. nature, humanity, and kindneſs to the fair-ſex 
Mr. Juſtice Buller ſummed up the whole of the 
evidence with his uſual abilities, accompanied by 
numberleſs appoſite obſervations. He faid, if the 
jury ſhould pronounce the priſoner guilty; he ſhould 
reſerve the queſtipn of law, as it was a now caſe, for 


. 


the opinion of che twelve judges 
The jury pronounced the priſoner guilty. 
The judge chen reſpited judgment till the next 
December leſſions, and ordered the recognizances on 


the other proſecutions to be reſpited till that time, in 


order that the opinions of the judges migtit be ob- 
tained. The trial laſted upwards of eight hours. 
The court was more crowded than ever was known! 
Ihe new parliament aſſembled on the-2zth of No- 
vember; the next day his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
with the following ſpeech from the throne: 

My lords and gentlemen; (#210) 


1 4 
[i ; 


“ It is a great ſatisfaction to me to inſorm y., 


that the differences which had ariſen between me and 
the court of Spain, have happily been brought to an 
amicable termination; (10940 10 5157 720031 
I have ordered copies of the declarations ex- 


the Catholic King, and of the convention whiel has 


I] fince been concluded, to be laid before you. 


- © The objects which I have propoſed to myſelf in 


the whole of this rranſaQtion, have been to obtain a 


ſuitable reparation for the act of violence committed 
at Nootka, and to remove the grounds of ſimilar diſ- 
putes in future, as well as to ſecure to my ſubjects 


the exerciſe of their navigation, commerce, and fiſh« 
| <ries, in thoſe parts of the world which were the ſub- 


ject of diſcuſſion, | | 5 
The zeal and public': ſpirit manifeſted by all 
ranks of my ſubjects, and the diſpoſition and conduct 


| of. my allies; had left me no toom to doubt of the 


þ 


moſt vigorous and effectual ſupport; but no event 
could have afforded ne ſo much ſatis faction, as the 
attainment of the objects which I had in view, with- 
out any actual interruption of the bleſſings of peace. 


Since the laſt feffion of parliament; a foundation 


has been laid for à picification' between Auſtria and 
the Porte, and I am now employing my mediations 
in conjunction with my allies, for the purpoſe of ne. 
gociating a: definitive treaty between thoſe powers, 
and of endeavouriyg to put an end to the diſſentions 
in the Netherlands, in whoſe: fituation I am neceſ. 
ſarihy concerned, from confiderations'of national in- 
tereſt] as well as from the engagements of treaties,” 
A ſeparate peace has taken place between 


KRuſſia and Sweden; but the war between the former 
| 


of thoſe powers and the Porte ſtill continues. The 
principles on which I have hitherto acted, will make 
melalways defirous of employing the weight and in- 


fluence of this country in contributing tothe reſtora- 


tion of general tranquillity,” T“ 
Carl Poulett moved “ an addreſs of thanks to his 
majeſty for his gracious ſpeech,” which was carried 
unanimouſly. #7 TG Tis B04 nog 11 

On the igth of December, in the houſe of lords, 
lord Kinnoul after a ſhort preface moved “ an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty for copies of all the memorials 
interchanged between this court and that' of Spain, 
from-the 1oth/of February to the 28th of October, 
reſpecting Nootka Sound. 

On the ſame day Mr. Grey made a motion in the 
houſe of commons, for papers, ſimilar to that of the 


She av between my ambaſſador and the miniſter of 
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Conſcious innocence. He had been already pre- 
maturely convicted ; but he truſted the evidence he 
ould adduce would make his innocence manifeſt. 
Many witneſſes were then called to prove an alibi; 
i there were ſome circumſtances ſtated by thoſe 
Vitgelfes in which they contradicted each other. 
venteen witneſſes were called to the priſoner's 
Tyner, ſome of whom were very haridſome women. 
hey all gave him a moſt excellent character for [ 


carl of Kinnoul, which was negatived by '#38 to 134; 
and on the following day [ Tueſday, Dec. 14), on the 
| convention being taken inte conſideration, the mo- 
tion ſor an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, in ap- 
| probation of it, was carried by 247 to 13. 
Among the ſeveral petitions which' were delivercd 
complaining of undue returns, one which Mr. Mar. 
tin preferited ſrom John Horne Tooke, Eſq; being 
read by the "clerk, threw the tivufe into a g 
1 - | ate 
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| Nate of conſuſion, (it not being known from its very 


extraordinary tendency, its contemptuous language, 
and the novelty of its prayer, under what head of 
petitions it ſhould be claſſed, It being however ne- 
ceſſary according to act of parliament, to fix a day 
and hour for conſidering of all petitions. touching 
elections, the ſpeaker accordingly propoſed . the: day 
and hour, and after. much debate thereupon it was 
agreed, © that the ſaid petition be referred to the 
conſidetation of a committee, on Friday the 4th of 
e,, bog lh wagon ol 
The chancellor of the exchequer now brought for: 
ward the ſubje& of ways and means, for defraying 
the expences incurred in the armament againſt Spain 
in the Nootka Sound. To give our readers a clear 


idea of theſe expences, we ſhall lay the particulars | 
before them in the following abſtracccn. 
Naxy yyy idee £1517 
Deduct ſtores, — 250% ͥ½¶ſ 
Fund vote of credit, — 870, ꝙʒę ©: 
Bie M „ mean, ts 2 1,345,000 
Army. :? 224,00 + 1 
Deduct vote of credit, 180% 1 

e ente! Re main 64.000 
Ordnance , — 301,,BkLd ] 
Vote of credit, — 130, U — T“ 

5 Kemains, —— 151,000 
Proviſion for te E. and | MY $1,060” 

,, no fic en 71555 
Vote of credit, {14 eee 
Ht e Remains — 41,000 
he extra ſeaamen, — 312,000 
Add the million voted, 1,009,000 


h, FF — — 
Total, 2,91 3,000 
Io provide for an expence of this amount was a 
taſk, Mr, Pitt ſaid, of the utmoſt importance, and a 
load that muſt fall heavily: in addition to our preſent 
burdens. But when burdens were unavoidable, we 
ſhould always meet them with manlineſs and ſpirit. 
"Thoſe who thought with him, that the advantages of 
the convention were ſuch as. muſt ſhortly repay a 


large proportion of the preſent expences; and that 


the honour of the nation had been rightly and fully 
vindicated; and that other nations had been properly 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of the weight and conſequence 
of this empire, — could look to thoſe, new burdens 


dai. 


* 


with a diminiſhed ſenſe of their preſſure. He then 


ſaid, he would give the committee a general plan of 
the means by which he 3 to provide for the 
expences lately incurred; and if, in proceeding 10 
this end, there occurted a large ſum, of which the 
public could avail themſelves without prequdice to 
an individual, it would be right to take this advan- 
tage; he adverted to thoſe accumulated iſſues; im the 
Bank of kngland—the unclaimed dividends: .. Mr. 


— DAE St 


Pitt then entered into a long hiſtory. of the balance 


which came under the head of dead and extinguiſhed 
arrears fince the year 4727. In that year, he ſaid, 


the balance v [49% 
In 1762, the amount was 60, %õä0 «1. 
776, — — 314,000 


f 1 13 

And in 1789. July'6, 1111) IT. $1 61647000. | 
Ihe caſh 4 ance at the preſent time, he had no 
doubt exceeded this account 100, dool. On this 
ground he ſtated his firſt propoſition, which was, that 
500,000l. ſhould. be taken from the bank, ta be ap- 
lied to the diſcharge of the late expences: the con- 
olidated fund to pledge its ſecurity | ſor this ſum, 


which was to be conſidered as a debt from the nation 


to the,creditors,. ii thoſe creditors ſhould ever. come | 
Mbly | 


farward. To obviate any idea which may 
ariſe of an interruption of payment, he propoſed that 


floating balance ſhould. be. left in the bank of 


59,000), and that if ever this ſum vas broken in 
Ache it ſhould. be immediately ſupplied: from- the 
Mehbequer. By this mode, there could not: occur. 
211. f „ as 
of 


even the remoteſt poſſibility of an interruption + 
payment, and the pubſic would enjoy the uſe + b 
ſum without intereſt. The chancellor then thi 
ceeded to ſtate the ways and means for defrayini. . 
remaining 2,600,0001;-- It was propoſed, he 4 0 
| pay off 800, oool. with this ſum of 500,000, in , 
firſt year—to pay an additional 800, oool. in 95 
condi year; to diminiſh the taxes then in ſuch a w * 
that the remaining million ſhould be paid in « af, 
parts in the two ſubſequent years; and thang. 
the ſhoxt term of rovk'ycars the whole debt ma 15 
extinguiſhed.— He truſted, that, in conſiderin 18 
nature of the taxes which he had to propoſe 7 1 
effect, the committee would conſider that they bi 
| merely temporary, and that this was the only wa s 
1 which we could ſuſtain a permanent ſyſtem for We 
reduction of our debt. 2 
The firſt tax that he ſhould propoſe was on ſy; 


gar; 


at preſent this article was taxed: at the rate of 125 
4d. per cut. he intended an additional tax of yg, gg 
per cwt. the produce of which would be 241000 
Amongſt other obſervations which he made on this 
tax, he thought it particularly well- timed now, as it 
went to defray the expences of preventing: a war 
which, had it taken place, would have made a much 
more conſiderable riſe on the price of that coming. 
dity. The next tax was on ſpirits, both Britiſh and 
foreign; and the amount he expected from the in- 
| creaſe of the duties already paid on them would be 
as follows: from Britiſh ſpirits 81,000]. brandy 
| 87,0001; rum 67, ol. Malt, at an addition of gd. 
per buſhel; 126,0001; and then he would propoſe an 
addition to what were called the aſſeſſed taxes, ſuch 
| as. windows, houſes, ſervants, and horſes, with the 
exception of the commutation tax. The amount of | 
10 per cent. taken on theſe taxes, would be 100,000], 
To theſe he meant to add ſomething upon game-— 
licences and deputations, which, taken at the rate 
of one third upon licences, and one half on depu— 
tations; would amount to 25, 000. The taxes on 
bills of exchange and receipts were ſubject to great 
abuſe. If a mode could be deviſed to prevent eva. 
ſion, nothing could be more deſirable. With regard 
to the former, it was neceſſary to prevent their re- 
iſſuing the ſame bills; and, with reſpect to the latter, 
it might be of advantage to enforce a large duty on 
ſums paid with notoriety, which! could not be done 
in minute and miſcellaneous tranſactions. From 
theſe duties he expected to raiſe one, two, or even 
Zoo, ocol. yet he would not take it at more than 
7. dl. Which completed preciſely the ſum of 
800Jcool. which it was propoſed to raiſe, Recapi- 
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Sugar — {241,000 

- Britiſh ſpirits, © — — Fi ooo 
Foreign brand ——᷑—:4 87,000 
| Rum, .: — 67,000 
] Malt, 2 ( | — 126,000 
Alec, ͤ > $5 200,000 
' + Game-licences;:;.! +,» —2 22056000 
Bills of exchange and receipts, 72000 


C ͤͤà COOL 1 Total 800,000 
Mr. Pitt concluded with moving,“ That 1,00, 000. 
the amount of the ſum to be taken from the Bank, 
and of the propoſed taxes, ſhould be charged on the 
conſolidated funds.“ e e 
Much time was ſpent in debate, and the miniſter 
was obliged to content himſelf with accepting the 
required loan from the Bank without intereſt, as 19" 
as a floating balance to that amount ſhould remai? 
in the hands of the caſhier. The reſt of this buſinels | 


f 


| was finally ſettled, 4 % % xo] 105 

| : The war which had been for ſome time carried on 
between the [ſubjects of his Britannic majelly and 
Tippoo Sultan, engaged the preſent attention. On 
the 21ſt Mr. Hippeſley entered into a very compre” 
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'reaties with the native powers in India; which led 


and that prince, as well as taking care to preyent 


he encroachments of our avowed enemy, Tippoo | 
daib, whoſe progreſs over the Travancore country, 


vere it to be admitted of, would prove very deſtrue- 


ſidered 


tion of provoking him to it laid to our charge, by 


any attempt to force him to commence hoſtilities 


mainſt us or our allies. His object, therefore, in 


calling for thoſe papers was, to ſee whether the war 


in India was to be attributed to the turbulent ambi- 
tion and reſtleſs ſpirit of Tippoo, or the conſe- 


quence of any unjuſt provocation which our conduct 
had given him. What he believed had been the 
cauſe of the quarrel between Tippoo and the Rajah | 
of Travancore was, that the latter had purchaſed 
om the Dutch the fort of Cranganore, which was 


without the moſt northern point of the Travancore 
country, and of courſe bordered upon Tippoo's do- 
minions ;z- this bargain had been concluded without 
his knowledge or concurrence, when, on the other 


hand; he thought he had a title to be conſulted, | 
The Rajah had, previous to this tranſaction, applied 
t Sir Archibald Campbell, then at Madras, for two 


battalions of troops to be ſent into his country; 
which he underſtood had been granted, and which, 
he doubted not, might have created ſome jealouſy 
and alarm in the mind of Tippoo, as' theſe troops 
were intended to be ſtationed on the frontiers of his 
country, when the internal force of the Travancore 
minions, before they acquired this fort of Cranga- 
nore, was perfectly ſufficient: for its defence. He 
concluded by moving, * that copies of all papers 
relative to our alliance with the Rajah of Travan- 


core, and all papers relative to tranſactions. between 
the Rajah of Travancore and the Dutch, relative to 


the fort of Cranganore, might be laid before the 
Houle,” | TOHOH 5 3 e ee 


This motion being ſeconded, Mr. Dundas obſerv- 
ing the propriety thereof, agreed to the production 
of the papers, reſerving to himſelf the privilege of | 


withholding any particular paper, which upon nearer 
inveſtigation might appear dangerous to produce. 
dome converſation enſued, and the papers were or- 
dered to Heion the table oo 19m 
Conſiderable time was now con- 
c ſumed in trying the merits of the 
different petitions, and on the 15th of Febru- 


A. D. 179 . 


ary the chancellor of the exchequer brought a 


melſage from the king, 3 his ma- 
eſty judges it expedient to divide the province of 
Canada into two ſeparate provinces, under the title 
of Upper Canada and Lower Canada; that his ma- 
eſty recommended this propoſal to the conſideration 
of the houſe. His majeſty alſo recommended to the 
Conſideration of. the houſe to provide for the main- 
(enance of the proteſtant clergy in that province.“ 
le then moved, „ that the houſe ſhould take his 
majeſty's meſſage into conſideration on Wedneſday 
next, which was accordingly agreed too 


On the 28th of the ſame month the ſubject of the | 


Indian war was renewed: by Mr. Hippeſley, 'who 


moved the reading of the act of the 24th of Geo. | 
M which act prohibited the entering into any war 


in India for the purpoſe of extenſion of territory, 


T unleſs hoſtilities were actually commenced againſt 
us or our allies He next moved the reading of ſe. 
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dim to enquire into the nature, cauſes, and conſe- 

He ſtated our alliance with 
ide Rajah of Travancore, and the neceſſity there was 
tor adhering to the treaty agreed upon between us 


ve, and ought to be prevented. Theugh he con- 
Tippoo as a mercileſs tyrant, poſſeſſed of 
dangerous and ambitious views towards this country, 
et he conſidered that every treaty of agreement 
made with him ought to be as religiouſly and ſtrictly | 
obletved as poſſible; ſo that, if war was at any time 
igevitably neceſſary, we might not have the imputa- 
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1782, to the ſame purpoſe. 


veral reſolutions of the houſe, enteted into in May, 
$2, to the! . He read a letter he had 
received by the Houghton, ſtating the impolicy of 
the war entered into, and of the melancholy proſpect 
of our affairs; after which, he adverted to ſeveral 
reſolutions of the company entered into in the years 
1768, 69, and 70, which turned upon the impolicy 
of aiding the Mahrattas againſt the only barrier be- 
tween them and us, the Myſore country. The Hon. 
Gentleman was ſo extremely indiſpoſed as ſcarcely 
to be heard, and was unable to Iroceed fürther. 
The taſk therefore fell upon Mr. Francis; who la- 
mented the indiſpoſition of Mr. Hippeſley, which 
obliged him in his ſtead to ſtate to the houſe his 
opinion upon the impolicy and unjuſtneſs of the wat 
into which this country was plunged in India. After 
a long detail of India tranſactions, he concluded by 


moving, © that the preſent war with Tippoo Sultan 


appears to have originated in the purchaſe of the 
forts of Cranganore and Jacottah from the Dutch by 
the Rajah of Travancore,” This motion was fe.. 
conded by Mr. Hippeſley, but. violently oppoſed by 
Mr. Dundas, who in a ſpeech of conſiderable length 
combated the arguments of the honourable '; denise 
man. He ſaid, the war in India, on the cloſeſt in. 
veſtigation, would be found conſiſtent with the prin- 
ciples of policy and juſtice, and to have originated 
in a neceſſity which may be termed irreſiſtible, when 
conſidered as relating to the faith of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties. {0} „%ͤĩß ö?ꝗ˙ͥ“ñᷣ M INCG 
Major Maitland ſpoke in favour of the reſolution; 
and pronounced a ſplendid eulogium on the prxſent 
governor- general of Bengal, under whoſe govern. 
ment he had lived ſome time, which he ſhould always 
reckon amongſt the happieſt periods of his life. 
Ihe war with Tippoo Saib was ſupported by Mr. 
Wilberforce as politic and juſt, but condemned by 
Mr. Fox, who was replied to by Mr. Pitt. The 
queſtion being then put, the reſolution was negatived 
without à diviſion. Nö:! 8 
On the 2d of March, Mr. Dundas moved, * that 
the attacks made by Tippoo Sultan on the lines of 
Travancore, on the agth of December, 1789, the 6th 
of March, and the 15th of March, 1790, were un- 
warranted and unprovoked, and an infraction of the 
treaty entered into at e on the 10th of 
March, 1784.” This he followed up with two 
others; the firſt approving the conduct of earl Corn. 
wallis as highly meritorious, and the ſecond approy- 
ing the treaties. Theſe were likewiſe carried with- 
out a diviſion. ' PTE BO TIL MS 
March 28th, the following meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty was delivered to the Houſe of Commons by the 
chancellor of the exchequer; a ſimilar meſſige bes 
ing at the ſame time ſent to the Houle of Lords: 
1 George R. . 3 1 e ; 
« His majeſty thinks it neceſſary to acquaint the 
Houſe of Commons, that the endeavours'which his 
majeſty has uſed, in conjunction with his allies, to 


„ 
* 


7 
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effect a pacification between Ruſſia and the Porte 


having been hitherto unſucceſsful, and the conſe. 
quences which may atiſe from the further progreſs 
of the war. being highly important to the intereſts of 
his majeſty and his allies, and to thoſe of Europe in 
general his majeſty judges it requiſite, in order to 


add weight to his repreſentations; to make ſome 
further augmentation of his naval force; and his 


majeſty relies on the cal and affection of the Houſe 
of Commons, that they will be ready to make os 
ſuch additional expences as may be cites by 
theſe preparations, for the purpoſe of ſupporting the 
intereſts of his majeſty's kingdoms, and of contri. 
buting to the reſtoration of general tranquillity, on 
a ſecure and laſting foundation. SG. R.“ 
The neut day was appointed in the Houſe of 
Lords for the conſideration af his 'majeſty's moſt 
e HT RAR OUR Er WTR ps 
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Lord Grenville ſtated to the houſe, that his majeſty s 
- Endeayaurs having failed in the negociation entered 
into, as ſtated by the ſpeech from the throne at the 
commencement, of the ſeſſion, to bring about a peace, 
in conjunction with his allics, between Ruſſia and the 
Porte and the intereſts. of his majeſty and his allies 
being materially concerned to check the further pra- 
grely of the war; his majeſty had judged it xequiſite 
to add weight to his mediation by an increaſe of his 
naval armament; for the ſupport of which, the mel- 
ſage now read, he hoped, would be approved of by | 
their lordſhips, His lordſhip. concluded a ſhort 
ſpeech by moving an humble addreſs to his majeſty 
tor his meſſage, with a promiſe of the ſupport of 
that bauſe to make good the expences that might be 
incurred in the preparations neceſſary to ſupport the 
intereſt of bis majeſſy a kingdom, and to contribute 
to the reſtaration of general tranquillity on a ſecure 
and laſting foundation, % avah 6 e 
A e debate took place, and the queſtion 
an the addreſs being put, it was carried an a diviſion, 


—— 


125 Cantents, ado hs 89. Tie 
His mazeſty's med; ge was likewiſe taken into con- 
ſideration in the houſe. of commons the fame day. 


Ibe chancellor wpoved an addreſa a0 the king, which 
as uſual, was an coho 40 the meſſage, with the addi- 
tian that the commons wauld nat fail ta afford his 
majeſty ſuch ſupplies as might be neceſſary to the 
ſupport of his andeavavrs far reſtoring the peace of 
Europe. This motion was ſeconded by Mr. Dundas, 
and gppoſed by Lord W.ycambe, Mr. Fox, Coke, 

nbtan, &. The queſtion being called for, the 
; uſe divided, it 4 ITY 
For the addreſs, 228 
Againſt it, i es 
April the iſt the Pruſſian treaty, was taken into 
conſidexation in the houſe of lords. Earl Fitzwilliam 
in a ſpecch of conſiderahle length contended, that 
by the LEG Great Britain was not bound to aſſiſt 
c 


ruſſia in offenſive conduct; and then moved. 


| ppp. 
—— 


has the ggod fortune to have an affectionate brother 
or a ſon attentive to the duties of filial piety, are the - 
company, therefore, abſolved from their engage. 
ments? He contended, however, that Mr, Joy... 
was really a poor man, and that he had actually 
known him living at a ſmall village on an ajnyi; 
of 481. Such was the reward which the company; 
er for 56 years faith. 


had conferred on the petition 
ful ſervice! They told him 
The world was all before him, where to chooſe 

His place of reſt, and Providence his guide,” 

Mr. Burke's motion was then put and carricd. 
On the 1gth the houſe. went into a commitice of 
ways and means, in which the chancellor of the ex. 
chequer propoſed the following alterations in the 
duties of bills exchange; Bills amounting to 21, 
and up to five guineas, to pay the old duty of thre; 
pencey from five guineas up to gol. ſix pence, Bill; 
not payable. on demand, whether above or below five 
guincas, ED) 50l. to 1001, one ſhilling; from 
100l. to 200l. one ſhilling and ſix pence; and go.. 
and upwards, ta ſhillings. He then propoſed, that 
the re- iſſuing of promiſſory-notes ſhould be legal, 
pay ing ſix pence duty for a five.guinea note, and ſo 
in proportian, His next propoſition was an altera- 
tion in the receipt-tax, viz. two pence upon all re. 
ceipts from 408, to gol. four pence from 201. to g0l. 
and ſix penca ſrom gol. and upwards. He concluded 
| by moving, “ That all the duties on bills of ex- 
change, promiſſory- notes, and receipts, ſhould no 
longer be paid, or payable.“ 3 
Ihe reſolutions were put and agreed to, and the 
report ordered to be received on Monday; which 
day was likewiſe appointed by the houſe of lords 
| for che trial of Warren Haſtings, Eg. 
| On the 18th, the important ſubject of the ſlaye 
| trade was. renewed by Mr. Wilberforce; that gen- 
| tleman having before on the qth of February, ſub- 
mitted a mation relative to its abolition. He no 
reviewed the evidence before the houſe, commencing 
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That Great Buitain had nat become bound, 
either by the expreſa-or implied engagement of the 
treaty of deſenſjve alliance, entered into between the 
king of Great Britain and his P'ruſſian majeſty; to 
ne boſtale meaſunes to compel the empreſs of 
uſſia to ralinquiſh zhe advantages ſhe had gainod by 
her. arms over the Turks. Boe dn Ng 
« That.the pregreſs of the arms of the-emprels. of 
Ruſlia was not an adequate or juſt cauſe to induce 
Great Britain to make war ſt Ruſſia.“ 
Lord Grenville moved 
Lord Derby, lord Portcheſter, gatl of Guildfarg, viſ- 
count Stormont, and lord Rawdon, wore ſor che ge- 
ſolutian, The duke of Leeds, lord Hardwiqhe, and 
the lord chancellor, were for the prev iqus queſtion. 
The queſtion being put on the pueviqus queſtion, 


Contents, including proxies, _ 74 
Not contents, — ME 
On the gth of April in the houſa of commons, 


Mr. Burke called the attention of the houſe 40-2 peti- 
tian hg had in his hand-frem-Mr, Tow ke, an old and 
raſpacbable ſervant of the Raſt India company, who 
alter {pending 56 years in their ſervice, Rad re- 
turned o this country a poor man. He hag taken 
the oaths ol poverty, and had made application to 
the court of directors ſor his penſion : hut they de- 


clared he did nat come under the regulation, Aſter 


expatiating for ſome time on he; hardſhip of his caſe, 
Burke moved, that the petition be roferred 40 a 
committee of the whale houſe. | 
Alderman Le Meſurier poke a few words in a 
eneral g ſence of zbe court of directors, and the 
gen, of encouraging, ſuch interference of parlia, 
mem. The peritioner, be ſaid, was by go;mgans ſo 


direbed as his petition ſet forth ; ſor that his 


4 who was very rich, had made him a very liberal 
wance. | 


What then! haſtily replied Mr. Burke, if a man 


_ = 
the previous queſtian,- | 


with that part which treats of the manner in which 
flaves were obtained from the continent, of Africa. — 
He quqted governor Parry's letter, who condemned 
the trade, ag having been long a diſgrace to the 
country, and urged the neceſſity of its abolition. 
He ſaid, from ſeveral propts of the depredations 
made upon the coaſts by the captains of the ſlave 
ſhips, he had not a doubt, could the houſe lee the 
miſery ocbaſioned by this bloody trade, from the ob- 
taining ef the ſlaves to their carriage in the middle 
paſſage, and to their treatment in the iſ}ands, that 
there would be an unanimous vote for its abglition, 
and that the molt, ſtrenuous defenders of the trade 
would abandan it in deſpair. He went at ſome 
length into the proof of the mortality it occaſioned 
among our ſeamen;-and, alter endeavouring to prove 
that it would not he finally of any great loſs to the 
nation at large, moved ſor à total abolitien of the 
{laye trade. ) Tok 11 : 
Notwithſtanding feveral eruelties, too horrid 1 
relate, weee mentioned an the courſe of the debate, 
yet the philanthropic. endeavours of Mr. Wilker- 
| farce and his friends failed: in their deſired offec!, 
there being a majority of ſeventy-five againſt th: 
motion. 1 
| The hillfor reſcuing 


f 
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a certain deſcription of per- 
ſons of the cathalic perſuaſion, Som the reltrieh1on* 
and penaltles at prelent upon them, was now fake" 
imo copfidaration, and being ſimilar to that whici 
paſſed in Iceland (ome. years lince, proceeded with- 
gut oppoſition through its ſeveral flages. 
On the 19th: of June his majeſty went to the houle, 
and having delivered a ſpeech frem the throne, © 
preſſive of his ſatisſaction in the meaſures 290P 
for defraying the extraordinary expences of the laſt 
year, in ſuch a manner as not to make any dan 
| nent additian to the public burthens ; and likch e 
| the proviſions made for Canada; alſo his regtet at 
not being yet enabled to inform the houſe of Ml 
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P e.eſtabliſhment of peace, between, Ruſſia and 
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joctar's Nat or | 
ears, between the high church party and the dif- | 
enters of that place; the cauſe of which the doctor | 
abated to the) circumſtance of the latter being | 
oſeſſcd of too much civil authority. In ſhorg, 

matters were carried to ſuch a length, that when the 
commemoration of the French Revolution took | 
place in Birmingham, and upwards of ninety reſpecta- 
we characters were preſent for that purpoſe; a con- 
iderable number of perſons fomented by a ſeditious 

hand-bili, which was diſperſed by ſome perſon un- 
known, (for the diſcovering the author, printer, or | 
publiſher of which, a reward of qne hundred guineas | 
was offered by the magiſtrates), gathered round the 
hotel in the afternoon, hiſſing, groaning, and hal- 
loing at the gentlemen as they aſſembled; and, 


— 


hours after), every window in the front was com- 
pletely demoliſhed, notwithſtanding the perſonal ap- 
pearance and interference of the magiſtrates ; the 
mob iofiſting on the doors being opened, that they | 
wight go into the room and ſee who were leſt; ang | 
It vas only by allowipg five or ſix at a time to go in 
and ſatisfy themſelves that nobody. was there. "They | 
then proceeded to Dr, Prieſtley's mgeting-houſe, and 
alter trying in vain. to tear up the ſeats, &. ſet it on | 
lire and totally conſumed. it. The doctor's houſe at 
Fair-Hill, a mile and a half from Birmingham, next 
met a ſimilar fate, with the whole of his valuable 
library, and more valuable collection of apparatus 
for philoſophical experiments. Here one of the 
noters was killed by the falling of a cornice-ſtone. 
The next day this infatuated mob continued their 
depredationsz for there was no armed force in the 
town, ang the civil power was nat ſufficient to re- 
preſs them. Armed with bludgeons, &c, and yaci- | 
lerating © Church and King!” they ſpread terror | 
vherever they appeared. About noon they attacked 
and demoliſhed the elegant, manſiqn of 5: John | 
Ryland (late Mr, Baſkerville's), at Eaſy-hill, where | 
many of the rioters, who were drunk, periſhed in 
the cellars, either by the flames, ſuffgcation, or by | 
(he falling in of the roof, Six poor wretches, terrjþly | 
bruiſed, were got out alive, and ſent tg the N 
and ten dead Bodies have ſince heen dug out of the 
uns; but a man who had remained immurod in one 
of the vaults from the | | | 
way out on Monday, with little injury, Among the 
articles conſumed at Mr, Ryland's, was the body of 
the late Mr. Baſkeryille, who hy will ordered he | 
ſhould be buried in his own houle, and he was ac- | 
cordingly interred. A ſtone clofet was erected in it, 
here he was depoſited in a ſtanding poſture. The 
vule was afterwarg ſold with this expreſs condition, 
that it (hould remain there. | 
n the aſternoon the magiſtrates, anxious to pre- 
Tie the town from further outrages, until military | 
ad could be procured, attended and ſwore in ſome 
undreds as additional conſtables, who, with mop- | 
les in their hands, marched up to Mr. Ryland's 
o diſperſe the mob, who, at firſt gave way, but ral-⸗ 
ing, after a ſtout conflict, in which many were 


I 


„ 


* 


J Zuineas ta fave the houſe, he was hufkled amid t 


| en their fury. In the gight of 
of N Ugeet, was 


| fo be applied. From Mr. Hugton's they 
to his country-houſe.ar Waſhwaod-heath, a 


its valuable furniture, but did not burn it. 
William Ruſſel's houſe, at 8 


ſubſequent to their departure (which happened two || 


| 
preceding Friday, worked his | d 


| victed, and exccured. One Af, 


ſeverely wounded, the Poſſe Commutgtu; were obliged | 


ll 
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c retire, wighout effecting apy uſeful purpoſe,, The 
N ak La) r elq i ordell ar - 

hall, after the greateſt part of its ſplendid furniture 

ad been demoliſhed or carried away, was ſet on 
fire, Geda with the, out-offices, ſtables, ricks of 
hay, &c. and altogether exhibited a moff tiemen, 

dous ſcene of devaſtation. Every. exertion to pre- 
ſerve this, elegant ſear was mage by captain Carver, 
but in vain. On offering them his purſe, with 1 

crowd, with a cry of , No blbery,', and narrow] 

| riday, the hou 
r, Hutton, in High-ſireet, was completely ſte: 
ped ; his large ſtock of paper, his yery Jude li- 
rary of books, and all his furniture deſtroyed er 
carried away, Fire was ſeveral times brought by a 


| woman (women;and boys were particularly active in 
| all the depredations], but the majority of the popu- 


lace, in tenderneſs to the rown, would not ſuffer, it 
2 
bout three 


to aſpe s. 


1 8 


The next day ( Saturday, the rioters made an at- 


miles from town, which, with its offices, they requced 


| tack on Mr. C. Hymphxcy's elegant houſe at Spark- 


brook, but were repulſed, and, one man killed ; rhe 
mob, however, on a ſecond attack, carried their 
point, and went off atter ranſacking the houle of all 
| ] houſe, at Showell-Green, experi- 
enced all the vialence of ſire and devaſtation, , : 


1 * 


The houſe, of Mr, T. Hawkes, Moſeley-wake- 
Green, was ſtripped af its furniture, which was either 
broke to pieces or carried away. Moſeley-hall, the 

reſidence of the dowager counteſs ot Carhamptop 

(but the property of 15 7 Tay lor, eſq.) Mr. Har- 
wood's, and Mr. Hobſon's, a diſſenting miniſter, were 
all on fire t once. Lady Carhampton had notice gp 
the preceding day to remove her effects, as their'yen- 
geançe was not directed againſt her; the good We 
lady gave directions, accardingly, and fir. Robert and 
captain Lawley immediately attended on their noble 
relation, whom they accompanied in ſafety ta Can- 
well, Sir Robert's . 


The whole af Saturday, huſineſy was at a, ſtand, 


and the ſhops moſtly ſhut, up, natwithſtanding the 
| zpfe nase of rhe magiſtrates, and: ſeyeral popular 
noob 


noblemen and gentlemen ; for the reports were {6 
Vague and various of the number aud the ſtrength of 
the inſurgents, and having no military, ſaye a few 
undiſciplined recruits, no force cquld be ſent againſt 
them. In the afternoon and evening, ſmall parties 


of three or five levied cqntribution of meat, liquor, 


and money, with the ſame indifference that they , 
would levy pariſh. taxes; but the night paſſed with. 
out interruption in the town. 
On Sunday, night, ſoon after ten, three) troops of 
the 45th. light Rn arrived amid the. acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, whoſe hopes, and fears had 
been viſibly depicted through the day in gyery cqun- 
tonance, as reports af the near N gf the ſol- 
jery were ſpread or contradicted. The town was 


immediately illuminated, and heſare morning every 


thing was talerably quiet, but the rioters wers {hill 
continuing their depredations in the country. 
Several of thoſe rioters dere eee. con- 


oxcelter ſuſfared 
death, and 4] at Warwick. 


On the 23d, of Auguſh diſpatches were recehued 
from the right hanourable Sir Robert Murray Keith, 


1} Knight of the Bath, bis rmayjeſty's envoy qxtraordinary 


and mipiſter plenipotentiary to the 17 of, Vienns, 
and plenigotentiary at the copgrels of Siſtovo, cans 
taining an accqung that a definitive treaty af peacg 
way ſigned on the 4th inſtant, between the empergs 
and the Ottaman Parte, under the joint mediation 
of bis. mazeſty,, of, the king. of Prufſia, "ng of che 
ſtatsa- general of the, United Pravinges; and. hat 3 
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Teparate convention between his N majeſty and 
the Ottoman Porte, ſor ſettling the limits between 
the two empires, was afterwards ſigned on the ſame 


day. 


On the 22d of September, his majeſty in council 
was pleaſed to declate his conſent to à contract of 
matrimony between his royal highneſz the duke of 


Vork and her royal 'higtineſs the princeſs Fre- | 


derique Charlotte Ulrique Catherine of Pruſſia, 


eldeſt daughter of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia; | 
which conſent his majeſty has al ſo cauſed to be ſig- 
nified under the great ſea}; '' Accordingly the mar- 70 r the cout 
11 by braziers, ſtoves, and other artificial mean 


riage ceremony took place at Berlin on the goth, 


with the greateſt magnificence, and every fatisfaction |. | 
= || uſual. The ground floor of Lord Belgrave's houſe 


was teſtified by the court, and all preſent on the oc- 


caſion. On the 24th of November the ceremony 
[] aJmoſt-all the gardens and nurfery-grounds round 
| Chelſea'and Lambeth. Below bridge, the low mea. 
dow and marſhes were almoſt one continued ſheet of 


was performed at St. James's. In the evening about 
ſeven o'clock, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, and the biſhop of London, came 'to the 
queen's houſe. | The archbjſhop attended by two 


pages and his train-bearer; and the lord chancellor 


in his full robes, with the great ſeal of England car- 
ried before him, and his train borne. 


the queen's houſe, and were immediately 
ro her majeſty's drawing-room. The biſh | 
chancellor were in a ſeparate room for near three 
quarters of an hour, preparing the form of the re- 
giſter. At nine o'clock, the biſhops and the lord 


chancellor having intimated that they were ready, I 


they were admitted into her majeſty's'drawing-room; 
upon which the proceſſion, attended by the officers 
of the chapel royal, proceeded to the grand ſaloon, 
Books of the marriage ceremony were delivered to all 
the royal family by the 'archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


At the requeſt of the archbiſhop, a table was directed | 


to be placed in the faloon, which was formed as an 


altar, and was narrow enough for the archbiſhop to | 
Teach acroſs, and join the hands of the royal pair. | 
At half paſt nine, the ceremony was performed by | 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by the biſhop | 
of London: his majeſty ſtanding at'one end of the 
altar, and her majeſty at the other extremity ; the | 
duke and ducheſs of York in the centre; the arch- 
biſhop oppoſite to them, and the lord chancellor 
ſtanding behind him; the prince of Wales next to | 
the ducheſs of York, and the duke of Clarence next 
to the duke of York; The princeſſes were ſeated on 
chairs at a diſtance from the altar, in the ſaloon. ' 
As ſoon as the ceremony was finiſhed, the ducheſs 
of York went to his majeſty and attempted to kneel, | 
which his majeſty with ſome difficulty prevented; 
and, raiſing her in his arms, affectionately embraced | 
her, The! certificate of the marriage was then 
ſigned by their majeſties, the prince of Wales, the | 
duke of Clarence, and laſtly by the lord chancellor. 
Aſter which, the biſhops and the lord chancellor re- 


tired, and immediately left the queen's houſe. | The 
royal family returned to the queen's drawing-room ; 
and at a few minutes before eleven o'clock, the 


where they were accompanied by the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Clarence, an elegant ſupper having 


deen provided by direction of his royal highneſs of | 


York, for their entertainment. * 
This year was remarkable for an inundation and a 
fire; the former took place on February 2d. when 
there was the higheſt flood-tide 'on the river Thames 
chat was ever yet remembered. Above Weſt. 
minſter Bridge it oyerflowed' the banks of the river 


came into the Horſe-ferry Road, and carried away 
ſeveral logs of timber, &c. In Palace-yard it was 


near two ſeet deep; it alſo ran into Weſtminſter. 


hall, fo as to prevent people paſſing for two hours. 
Boats came through the paſſage of Old Palace-yard 
from the Thames, and rowed up to Weſtminſter. 
hall gate. The inhabitants in Millbank.ſtreet were 
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on both ſides, ee at Minlbank, where it | 


| 


— 


| hall, were entirely under water, and many other 


| [16 d e 2 as ph was inſured : 
duke and ducheſs of Vork went to  Yorkchouſe; || 


obliged to paſs to and from their hotiſes In böte 


The two Scotland- Yards, and Privy-Gardeng, White 


rendered impaſſable for two hours. peo le 165 


| obliged in thoſe places to be taken from their hour 
on men's backs; and ſeveral poor people, who 55 


ſmall ſhops near the barracks in Scotland. Vard h d 
four feet water in their ſhops, and their beds foatin 

in their rooms, Weſtminſter-hall ſuffered much. Ti 
water ran in at the great door for more than an Fol 
and undid all that had been doing for many weeks 
ro render the court dry, warm, and comfortable 


3.— 


Above bridge, the tide roſe three feet higher than 
and the garden, were flooded two feet deep: as were 


, 


water for ſome hours. | 
The fire alluded to broke out at half paſt fix in 


the morning of the 2d, of March, at the Albion 
ed | 1, and At half paſt | 
eight o'clock, the prince of Wales, the duke and | | ie. 
ducheſs of York, and the duke of Clarence, entered of that extenſive building, with ſeveral ſmall houſes 
conducted || 4 1 
If lieve not leſs than 10, 00 ſacks) ground and un— 


Mills, on the Surrey-ſide of ' Blackfriars Bridge, 
which in a ſhort time entirely deſtroyed the whole 


adjoining, and a very large quantity of corn (we be. 


ground, tothe value of ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
The manner in which it began cannot be accurately 


| aſcertained; but itiis ſuppoſed to have ariſen from 


the very great friction of the whecls, particularly 
aggravated by ſome coarſe, ' high-dried wheat, It js 


aid ſome fire had been diſcovered the preceding 


evening, which was ſuppoſed to have been extinguiſh. 
ed, but which continued ſmothering the whole night. 
The inſide of the building, conſiſting of Uni 
made a-tremendous blaze, and the heat was ſo great, 
that the engines could not for a long time approach 
to be of any ſervice. The floating-engine played; 
but, owing to the tide being down at the time the 
fite broke out, water could not at firſt be eaſily pro- 
cured.” The great heat of the flames affected the houſes 
oppoſite in Albion Place; but the dwelling-houſe, 
which formed one angle of the mills, was preſerved 
by ſtrong party-walls. Much of the chaff and parched 
corn was Carried a conſiderable diſtance by the lorce 
of the fire and wind. Scotland-yard, Palace-yard, 
and the Park, were ſtrewed with it. It was ſuggeſted 
that the fire was not entirely accidental; bur no rea- 
ſons appeared for any particular ſuſpicion, except 
the general diſlike in the lower claſs ot people, aril- 
ing from an opinion that the undertaking enhanced 
the price of corn, and decreaſed the value of labour. 
It is impoſſible to ſay how far this was really the 
caſe; but the populace, of which great numbers 
were preſent, ſeemed by no means to pity the ſuffer- 
ers by the conflagration. The reports UPS the 
loſs were various, from 4,090 to 40,000 ſacks ol 
flour ; and the whole value, buildings and ſtock, from 
50,0001,” to 150,000], 


'At the Hand-in-Hand {.6,000 
| Sun 5,000 
: Phoenix | —- 6.000 
Uno! —— 5,000 
Royal Exchange — 8,000 

| 8 a 26,000 
Ditto on Stock — 15,000 

. '£:41,090 


But the largeſt inſurance was at Lloyd's, to the 


| amount of 20;c00l. | 


On the gilt of January his majeſty , P. 4792. 


| went to the houſe and opened the ſeſſion 4 
| with a Tpeech from the throne, wherein he notices 
|| the marriage of the duke and duchels of York, a" 
| 8 


+ 5% . \ -_ 1 } 
the ratification of peace between the Emperor " 


Germany and the Porte, and the Emprets of pi 
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ind the Porte, through the mediation of the court.]| | 


f Great Britain, concluding with theſe words: 


« ] regret that I am not yet enabled to inform you I 


of the termination of the war in India: but the ſuc- 
eſs which. has already attended the diſtinguiſhed 
bavery and exertions of the officers and troops under 


the able conduct of lord Cornwallis, aftords reaſon- 


ible grounds to hope, that the war may {ſpeedily be 
brought to an honourable concluſion. 

The friendly aſſurances which I receive from 
foreign! powers, and the general ſtate of affairs in 
Europe, appear to promiſe to my ſubjects the conti- 
nuance Of their preſent tranquillity. Under theſe 
circumſtances I am induced to think, that ſome im- 
mediate reduction may be ſafely made in our naval 
and military eſtabliſhments ; and my regard for the 


creſts of my ſubjects renders me at all times deſir- 


ous of availing myſelf of any favourable opportunity 
io diminiſh the public expences,” “ 

An addreſs being moved in the houſe of lords, 
was carried unanimouſly; but in the houſe of com- 
wons violent debates enſued; An amendment was 
moved by Mr. Grey, to the following purport : 
That the houſe, ſenſible that the evils of a pro- 
cnſtinated war muſt be ruinous to the finances of 
the company, cannot help expreſſing their regret, 
that the proſpects held out in the ſpeech from the 
throne, at the commencement of the laſt ſeſſion, 


the honour of his crown are undiminiſhed.”” ?“ 
The debates ſtill continued warm, when the chan- 

cellor of the exchequer in reply to Mr. Fox, thewed, 

in order to do away every idea of an improper ſug- 


peſtion in the ſpeech relative to the reduction of 


taxes, that the recommendation was equally general 
vith the requifition of ſupplies, and quoted prece- 
dents. © His majeſty, (he continued), neither ſtated} 
at what, advance of the ſurplus of the revenue it 
vould be proper to divide, or in what manner the 


diviſion ſhould be made: the whole was left, to the 


commons to conſider the proportion and the proper 
manner. He conſidered it policy, ſituated as we 


* 


vere, to endeavour to form a partnerſhip, between 
the preſent people and their poſterity, by equally di- 


viding whatever might be above the point of revenue 
deemed proper: with the one aiding the diſcharge of 
the debt, and, with the other reducing taxes. Hav- 
ng laid thus much, he conſidered it his duty 10 ge 
ſtill further; and as a pledge to prove the favourable 
. Circumſtances held out in the ſpeech, he ſhould then 


ſhortly ate the account of the revenue on the per- 


manent taxes for the laſt year, excluding totally from 
his amount the produce of thoſe, raiſed for the. ex- 


| Fences of the Spaniſh armament. and taking at the 


. uſual ſum the land tax and malt duty. 
he produce of the permanent taxes, Y 
lor the laſt year, ending Jan. 6, 17922 
would then be, — [ £+ 16;690,000 
Average of the two laſt ears, {.;:; 10,600,000 
Average of the three laſt years 16, 400, 00 
And taking in the fourth, which pro- 
uced 500, o0ol. leſs than the preſent, 
the average will be on four years 


; 


— — 
F 


I 6,200,000 


The bulk of this increaſe of revenue aroſe from 
"uſes, which the more they ſhould be examined into, 


ne more fully would they be proved to be permanent. 
The ſituation of the country alſo admitted of a 

ſubſtantial reduction of the navy and atmy. The re- 

7200 he ſhould propoſe, would be to the amount 


0 
aſt Year, the future 
thereſore be 


" The exceſs of the laſt year, after the 
payment of the annual million, would be 


permanent expence . would 


— — 


- 900,000. 
cels on average of two years Soo, ooo 

i three years _ 121 600,000 

u four years — _ ;* GOP 
0, 65, | 


200,000, annually, below the revenue report of 


18, 800, ooo 


l 


| deemable. 
have not been realized; nevertheleſs, that their at- 


uchment to his majeſty, and their deſire to ſupport || deemed. He noticed the reports of an intended re- 


| duction of the fives, by purchaſing at 3, and pay- 


Though this ſtatement could not but afford. 
abundance of matter for rejoicing, the houſe ought to 
look to the plan with great caution, and ſo looking 
to it himſelf, it was not his with to propoſe the ap- 
propriating of more than the ſum of 400,000. ad- 
mitted as the average of four years, leaving behind 

: $00,0001.' to anſwer any fluctuation, or extraordinary 
expence, which, however, was not likely to occur. 
—He propoſed to take off taxes to the amount of 
200, oool. annually, and add the remaining 200,000. 
to the annual increaſed diminutionofthe national debt. 
— The extraordinary expences that remain to be paid 
of the laſt armament amount to 139,000!. the total 
of the armament amounted to much more, but has 
already been defrayed our of the «< *traordinaries. 
“He would firſt propoſe, he ſaid, to relieve the 
public from the temporary tax on malt; ſecondly; 
the tax on carts and waggons; thirdly, the tax on 
temale ſervants; fourthly, a tax falling wholly on 
the poor, viz. the three ſhilling houſe-tax on houſes 
having leſs than ſeven windows; and fitthly, the laſt 

halfpenny duty on candles. > 

* The chancellor of the exchequer thought it alſo, 
neceſſary to ſtate what annuities were conlidered as 
redeemable, and alluded to as ſuch by his majeſty's 
ſpeech; viz. the four per cents. Theſe were. bor. 
rowed for a preciſe time, and are now clearly re- 
It will be a matter of conſideration to 
the houſe how far, or in what way, they ſhall be re- 


* 


ing off 25,000,000 of the fours: but ſuch a meaſure 
would be directly contrary to the ſpirit of the act on 
which the fives were funded. No ſuch payment, by 


—ä — 


| | borrowing, could be deemed a good payment. The 


—. 


| fours are now redeemable: the fives will be, when 
| twenty-five millions 


of the debt are clearly diſ- 

charged.” 1 11 0 1712 ith 

I The houſe then divided on the queſtion of amend- 

ment, noes 209, ayes 85, majority 124. The origi» 
nal addreſs was then carried without a diviſion, 

Nothing material occurred till February the gth, 

when Major Maitland made ſix motions for the pro- 


| duction of certain papers relative to the war in 


| India; after ſome debate, the motions were put and 
carried. 175 | 7 F 
On the 17th, in a committee on the ſupply, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, after a long ſpeech, 
moved, That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the laſt duty on malt do ceaſe and determine 
an the gth of April, 1792 ,% — | 
Ihe motion was put and carried; as likewiſe were 
the repeal of the four other taxes, mentioned by Mr. 
Pitt, Viz, POO en ntott T5 39 [T5 F101 
1 The, female ſervants. tax. 
2. The tax on waggons and carts. 
38 The 38. on houſes under ſeven windows. 
4 4 The: halfpenny a pound duty on candles. 
On the 21ſt. Mr. Whitbread moved, that the 
papers relative to the late Ruſſian armament ſhould 
be immediately taken into conſideration, in a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. But Mr. Pitt objecting 
to this motion, Mr. Whitbread conſented to with- 
draw it, He then again roſe, and after a very long 
ſpeech, concluded by moving the following reſolu- 
tlons: ET TT” | a7 
Firſt, that the poſſeſſion by Ruſſia of Oczakoy, 
and the diſtrict between the Bog and the Dneiſter, did 
not affect the intereſt of this country, or juſtify the 
armament. "4 thy þ | 4 001 
Secondly, That the negoc iation between this coun- 
try and Ruſſia, had been wholly unſucceſsſul. 
Thirdly, That his majeſty's miniſters had been 
' guilty of groſs miſconduct, tending to increaſe the 
expence, and diminiſh the influence of Great Bri- 
tain. 


A violent debate enſued, which kept the members 


Hit W-: 2 
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till four o'clock in the morning, when an adjourn- 
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ment was propoſed by Mr. Taylor, which was agreed 
to, This ſubject being renewed the next day, the 
nrſt reſolution was negatived without a diviſion, the 
ſecond was of courſe loſt by the previous queſtion 
being put and carried, and on the third the houſe 


divided, | 
yk Nos — — 224 
Majority 108 


On the 9th of March, Mr. Pitt moved two reſo- 
lutions reſpecting a ſuitable eſtabliſhment for the 
duke and ducheſs of York, The firlt was to enable 
his majeſty to grant out of the conſolidated fund the 
ſum of 18,0001. annually, which, added to the 
12,0001, already granted to the duke of York out of 
the civil lift, and to q,0001. which would be pro- 
poſed in Ireland, would render the amount of his 
income 37,0001, The ſecond reſolution was for a 
proviſion for the ducheſs of York, in caſe of her ſur- 
viving his royal highneſs, for which he ſhould pro- 
pole a jointure of 8000l. annually, to be defrayed out 


of the conſolidated fund. | ph 

Mr. Burden moved an amendment, to omit the 
word eighteen, for the purpoſe of inſerting: ten. 
This amendment after ſome debate being withdrawn, 


both Mr. Pitt's motions were put and carried unani- 


moulſly. | | 
On the 8th in a committee of the whole houſe, 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, that having given notice on the 
prefent day to ſubmit to a committee his propo- 
firions for a new bill for accelerating the pay- 
ment of the national debt, and as the princi- 
ple upon which his reſolutions were founded was 
likely to be adopted, he would not trouble the com- 
_ mittee further than by merely ſtating the reſolutions 
he ſhould move, as it might be more agreeable 
and convenient to diſcuſs them when a bill founded 
thereon ſhould be before the houſe. He concluded 
by reading two reſolutions, the firſt of which went 
to continue the effect of the ſinking fund for the re- 
duction of the national debt, ſubſequent to the period 
when the intereſt of the money in the ſinking fund 
mould amount to four millions annually; and the 
ſecond, to- prevent any future permanent burdens 
on the country, by enacting, that a proviſion ſhould 
be made for the ſpeedy payment of every loan 
entered into, or that an additional ſum, in propor- 
uon to the loan ſo borrowed, ſhould be fer apart ſor 
the reduction of the whole national debt. 
Ihe queſtion being put on cach reſolution, they 
were agreed to, and the houſe was reſumed, —=_ 
Mr. Fox then ſhid, he helil in his hand a petition 
from a great number of 2 8 complaining of 
the grievances under which they laboured, b 
acts of the 9th and 10th of king William, Ind by a 
clauſe in the Toleration Act, which ſubjected to ſe- 
vere penaſties aft Who did not agree with the doc. 
trine of the Trinity; according to the Thirty-nine 
Articles: The petition was ſigned by 1600 perſons, 
ſome of whom were Unitarians, ſome Arians, beſide 
many refpc&table churehmen and diſſenters, who were 
averſe to penulrtes for religious opinions, and whoſe 
liberality induced them to petition upon the ground 
of toleration, und the freedom of religious enquiry. 
The petition was brought up and read: it con- 
cluded by praying, that leave might be granted to 


bring in a bill to repeal the acts and the clauſe 


complained! againſt. Mr. Fox gave notice that he 
mould bring on = propoſition on the ſubject as ſoon 
as poſſible, ; | 

On the igth Major Maitland renewed the ſuhject 
of the war, and concluded by moving ſeveral reſo- 
lytions, condemning the war; the two firſt of which 
were, „ That it appears to the houſe that the letter 
trom earl Cornwallis to the Nizam was meant to 
have, and has had, the full effe& of a treaty, executed 
in que form ;*' and 4 That Tippoo Sultan had not, 


* 
1 


the 


— 


| 


1 


of 12,263 men employed in the ſlave trade, 2,640 died 


| This ſubject being agai 


| Cornwallis with the Nizam, by his lordſhip's letter 


moved, that the ſum of 22,5001. 


Trade took place on the 2d of April. After a long 


| 7640 employed in the Weſt India trade, on an aver- 


| | according to the Anon of Mr. Edwards, of the 


could the houſe ſee the miſery occaſioned by this 


up to the time of the ſignature of that letter, givel 
any offence to the Britiſh government, or conduct ; 
himſelf in any manner warranting the commens, 
ment of hoſtilities againſt him.” | D 
Colonel Phipps, 'by the aid of his profeſſional 
knowledge, threw great light on our. military oper 
ations in India, He concluded by moving amend. 
ments to ſome of the reſolutions, and faid that he 
| ſhould negative the others. 
The queſtion having been put on colonel Phipps's 
amendment of the third reſolution, the houſe divided 
upon the ſame, x MS 
' Ayes for the amendment 
Noes 


== Sw” =I{H 
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152 
Majority 110 

n renewed on the 28th 

Colonel Phipps alſo moved, « That it ar 0 


this houſe, that the agreement entered into by lord 


— 


of the 7th of ſuly 1789; the eſtabliſhment of a mi. 
litary poſt in Travancore; and the origin and conti. 
nuance of the war againſt Tippoo, are conſiſtent with 
the wiſe, moderate, and politic views eftabliſhed by 
the parliament of Great Britain, in the ſyſtem laid 
' down for our government in India.” The queſtion 
being put was carried without a diviſion; 
The fame day, the chancellor of the exchequer | 
in be raiſed by a 
| lottery of 50,000 tickets at 16l. 58. | 
Mr. Taylor reprobated the continuance of lotteries, | 
as tending to carrupt the morals of the people, and 
productive of the greateſt miſchief.—The reſolution, 
however, was put and carried. 
The important buſineſs of the African Slave 


and intereſting exordium, Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, 
by a compariſon of the Weſt India trade and the ſlave 
| trade, it would be found by the muſter rolls, that out 


in the average of twelve months. But that out of 


age of ſeven months, 118 only died; but deaths 
; alone in the ſlave trade was not the whole loſs of 
our ſeamen, for it would be found that numbers 
quitted their ſhips, and that not more than half the 
number ſhipped from England ever returned. 
Upon a former occaſion, he had ſtated the manner 
in which ſlaves were obtained from the continent of 
Africa, He had inſtanced many acts of the moſt 
dreadful barbarity, and aſſerted, that wars were pro- 
moted among the natives for the purpoſe of making 
a prey of them. He then quoted governor Partys 
letter, who condemned the trade, as having been too 
long a diſgrace to the countty, and ürged the necel- 
ſity of its abolition. The adminiſtrat ion of juſtice 
in every part of Africa was, he previouſly obletved, 
made an engine of opprefſion, and fubſetvient to pro- 
curing ſlaves; the ſmalle{t offences were puniſhe! 
by flavery; and every fraud and violence practiſed 
by the ſlave ſhip captains upon the poor ſavages, to 
make them their prey. They were obtained, even 


. 


Jamaica Aﬀembly, who was averſe to the abolition, 
by deſolation and war; their kings were rendered their 
deſtroyers inſtead of their protectors, and the whole 
traffick was carried on in one ſcene of blood and 
wickedneſs. | He alſo then declared, from ſeveral 
proofs of the depredations made upon the coaſts by 
the captains of the ſlave ſhips, he had not a doubt, 


bloody trade, from the obtaining of the flaves to their 
carriage in the middle paſſage, and to their treat- 
ment in the iſfands, that there would be an unanimous 
vote for its abolition, and that the moſt ſtrenuous 
defenders of the trade would abandon it in deſpair. 
Having at that time proved that ſeveral negrocs, 
had been ſeized and taken from the coaft of the Ca. 
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erbon river, by Britiſh ſhips; a different coloux had 
1 attempted to be put upon that tranſaction, but 
; remained unrefuted. 
ind h 


cargo to d 
. another; 
po, 
ed him 
N eaptaiti, he took a ſtrange kind of revenge; he 
qQrmed all his crew on the deck, and told them to 
Wacken their bodies, and habit themſelves like ne- 


does, to execute A plan of his to revenge the ſeizing 
He armed them, and went to the 


of the negroe. vent to the 
touſe of the unfortunate trader, who, hearing a noiſe, 


beat a drum, to collect his friends. The captain's 
party fired, and killed three of the trader's children, 
nd wounded his wife in fo deſperate a manner that 
de died in three hours. One of the ſailors was Kil- 
ed, and the others wounded, and they with diſh- 
wlty regained their ſhip. The captain, however, 
emained trading as uſual for ſeveral weeks, as if no- 
thing extraordinary, or out of the common train of 
tis buſineſs, had happened; but the Africans proved 
that they had feelings, and were capable of taking 
opportunities to ſhew them. One of their chieftains 
cane with his uſual familiarity, to aſk for muſkets, 
ind powder and ball, to go up the country to pro- 
cure laves, half of which the captain was o have; 
ie captain complied, as he in a court of juſtice pro- 
ted he had frequently done before; he gave the 
chieſtain what he deſired, and proved himſelf to be 
aue Guinea captain, whoſe avarice was gratified 
by blood, miſery, rapine, and flanghter. The chiet- 
rin, however, and his party, had no ſooner obtained 
the muſkets, and powder and ſhot, than they feized 
the captain, threw him into the boat, and took him 
tothe ſhore ; where they compelled him, on promiſe 
of permitting him to return to his ſhip, to give an 
order for all his goods; the goods having been ob- 
nined, they releaſed the captain, and out- did him in 
kith and in mercy. - Theſe tranſactions came out in 
a ſuit commenced by the ſailors againſt the captain 
for a recovery of their wages. The facts were given 
in evidence by the captain himſelt, as matters not 


fully proved the manner in which the trade was car- 
ned on.— The hon. gentleman now ſaid, he would 
{fate another tranſaction to ſhew the manner of ob- 
taining flaves, a tranſaction which took place, no 


longer ago than Auguſt laſt. Six Bririſh ſhips were | 
anchoring off the town of Malabar; the captains | 


thinking that too high*a price was aſked for the 
ſlaves, conſulted together, and reſolved to fire on the 
town to compel them to take a lower price; they 
ſent notice of their determination to fire in the morh- 
ng if their offers were not accepted; no anſwer be- 
ng returned, the flave captains, when their word 
had been given ſor a bloody and cruel purpofe, kept 
t; they brought their guns to bear upon a defence. 
eſs town, and fired on it for three hours, in which 
ume they did conſiderable execution. The chief 
ſent out to procure a ceſſation, but not offering terms 
by enough, the captains commenced firing again, 
nd continued until their terms were accepted. By 
Mis murderous- tranſation he doubted not but the 
verpool and Briſtol merchants were ſome hundreds 
f pounds richer, than they would have been had it 
dot been adopted. But bloody and ferocious as theſe 
tains had proved themſelves, they had not the 
courage to venture on ſhore to purchaſe the ſlaves, 
ot ſent, as was not cuſtomary, the ſurgeons, from 
"ne of whom he had his information. The ſurgeon 
au three of the poor wretches in the agbnies of 
ath, and was informed of twenty more that had 
*n killed. — What rendered this tranſaction ſtill 


"re diſgraceful to England was, that a French ſlave 


'P Was on the ſame ſtation when the bloody pur- 


9 


— 


e 


— — 


r 


— 


| Poſe was propoſed; the French captain, however, 


4 would not agree to be a participator in it, but pur- 
A tranſaction of a ſimilar }J 


ad now come to his knowledge; an Engliſh | 
tip, llaving off the Cameroon, had ſent away one | 
„to the Weſt Indies, but the captain wiſhed to 
he ſent a few white men on a watering | 
and with them one black man; a native trader | 
for a debt, which being made known to 


chaſed the flaves at the price offered, and failed. 
The Britiſh captains poſtponed their purpoſes until 
the Frenchman was gone, and then put their bloody 
defign into execution. What he ſtated, was no mat- 
ter of ſecrecy at Briſtol or Liverpool, where the con- 
duct of the captains was not conſidered improper, 
but, as was to be'preſumed by their being turniſhed 
with new. births, their conduct was corned meri- 
torious, and men capable of ſuch conduct conſidered 
the fitteſt for ſlave ſhip captains. Several voices 
were now heard demanding the names of theſe cap- 
tains, upon which Mr. Wilberforce obſerved, that it 
had not been his intention to name the parties, or 
to call for their proſecution, being averſe to proſecute 
and puniſh perſons concerned in a trade, while that 
trade was countenanced by parliament ; but as he 
was called on to name them, he had no objection: 
The ſhips were the Thomas, Philips, of Briſtol; the 
Recovery, Kimber, of Briſtol; the Thomas, of 
Liverpool; the Anatree, of Briſtol; the Betſey, 
Doyle, of Liverpool; and the Waſp, - Houle, of 
Briſtol, After dwelling ſome time on the atrocity 
of ſuch conduct, he called upon the honour, the hu- 
manity, and the Juſtice: of the houſe, ro reſiſt and 
put an end to ſuch proceedings, by voting for the 
abolition of the trade. | | | 
The hof. gentleman next noticed the Middle 
Paſſage, in which, he ſaid, all attempts to do away 
the mortality would prove ineffectual, until the houſe 
could triumph over nature, and enter into reſolutions 
to influence the mind. The mortality aroſe from a 
melancholy in the blacks, in conſequence of theit 
being torn from their country, from their relatives 
and friends; that melancholy could never be done 
away. In ſtating the cruelties practiſed in the Mid- 
dle Paſſage, he ſaid he had it in his power to relate 
to the houſe the conduct of one of the captains of 
the ſhips he had before mentioned: a poor negro 
| girl of fifteen, who vas in ſuch a peculiar firnation 
that induced her, from modeſty, to ſit with her body 
| bending down, was ſuſpended by the wriſts, by or- 


der of the captain, and expoſed to the whole crew. 
| He afterward had her flogged; then ſuſpended by 
uncommon ; but they were circumftances which 


her two legs, and again expoſed to the crew; and 
not having exhauſtcd his cruel intentions, had her 


| ſuſpended afterwards, firſt by one leg, and then by 


the other, until, worn out by torture, ſhe fell into 
convulſions, in which fhe continued for three days, 
and then died. The barbarous wretch who thus 
perpetrated thus murderous deed, was capt. Kimber. 


| —To the ſlaves alone” this tyranny and ferocity was 


not confined ; inſtances might be produced of ſhame= 
ful conduct to the ſeamen; as a proof of which he 

need only ſtate that out of a whole ſhip's crew fix 

or ſeven only returned, Who was to regulate a trade 
carried on by ſuch agents, agents bred up in rob- 
- bery and murder, and whoſe habits and conduct 
could not be eradicated, but which would continue 


il: 48 long as the rrade was permitted? Ir was a trade 
tod bad to be continued; it was a ſyſtem the houſe 
| ought to condemn, as diſgraceful to the Engliſh 
nation. Whichever way it was looked ar, robbery, 


murder, perfidy, and deſolation, ſtared you in the 

face; in Africa, in the Middle Paſſage, and in the, 
Iftands, the ſame horrors were to bo found, and 
thoſe who carried on the trade would be found the 
moſt abandoned beings; they were accuſtomed to 
| cruel and ferocious habits, and proved themſelves 
to be capable of unmixed, unſophiſticated wickedneſs. 
Having ſpoken upwards of three hours, he con- 
cluded with moving. vpn 
„ That it is rhe opinion of this committee that 
the trade carried on by Britiſh ſubjects for the pur- 
poſe of procuring laves from Africa ought to be 
aboliſhed.” And, 


„ That the chairman be directed to move the 
5 | houſe 
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houſe for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the fu- [| 


ture importation. of ſlaves into the Britiſh iſlands.” 
Mr, Bayley, Mr. Vaughan, Colonel Tarleton, &c. 


were againſt the motions, Mr. Bayley declared that | 


the trade of Great Britain would ſufter conſiderably 
by the abolition, aud that the witneſſes who had 
given evidence in favour thereof, were a ſet of low 
1gnorant wretches, ſelected purpoſely from the refuſe 
of mankind. Mr. Vaughan declared himſelf to be 
a Weſt Indian and a merchant, and though at firſt 
he was for the abolition, yet having gone to the 
Weſt Indies on purpoſe to be ſatisfied in reſpect to 
the condition of the ſlaves, he then diſcovered how 
{tories were both invented and exaggerated, and 
that to his knowledge there never was a cauſe for 
complaint, The colonel likewife ridiculed the pe- 
titions which lay on the table reſpecting the ſame, 
and after reading one or two letters to prove that 
they were the offspring of mendicant phyſicians, 
and itinerant clergymen, he ſaid that the popular 
mind had been inflamed by unfair and mutilated 
extracts from the printed evidence. 
Mr. M. Montague, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. 
Milbank were for the abolition; the former con- 
rended that there were evils in exiſtence, in conſe. 


quence of the African trade, which had been proved ' 


to the houſe, and a remedy ought to be applied to 
them efficiently. Mr. Whitbread declared, that 
though it was proved that the flaves in our Weſt 
India iſlands were treated with the greateſt huma. 
nity, and even enjoyed the utmoſt felicity, yet as 
no mildneſs in practice could make right that which 
was fundamentally wrong, ſo nothing ſhould make 
him give his aflent to the original ſin of deliverin 
man over to the deſpotiſm of man. Mr. Milban 
in a very emphatic oration declared, that where there 
was ſlavery there muſt be oppreſſion. 

Mr. Dundas profeſſed to agree in opinion with 
Mr. Wilberforce, but to differ widely as to the mode. 
He admitted that the trade was neither founded in 

licy, nor ultimately eſſential to the Weſt India 
iſlands, nor was there any good cauſe aſſigned why 
the propagation of the Creole ſlaves ſhould not be 
made to keep pace with the conſumption ; but he 
had ſtill his doubts as to the prudence and practica- 
bility of the mode which was now before the houſe. 


He had no doubt of the goodneſs of the head or heart || 
of the gentleman by whom it was produced: but he | 


teared it might run too directly counter to the habits 
and prejudices of thoſe whoſe intereſts were at ſtake, 


and excite an alarm on account of the patrimonial | 


rights of individuals. The cultivators, the mortga- 
gees, and the purchaſers in the iſlands, had all acted 


under the ſanction of parliament, and it would not | 


be fair to proceed without conſulting the intereſt of 
thoſe whole properties had been thus miſled. 

Other natigns, it had been ſaid, would take up 
the traffic which we were about to relinquiſh ; but 
that did not weigh with him, if the derelictions 
were proved to be faſe and prudent on our part; but 
until this was made apparent, he ſhould regret to 
ſec the trade of Liverpool moved to St. Euſtatius, 
and that of Briſtol perhaps to Oſtend. | 

He profeſſed himſelf to be therefore for a ſyſtem 
of moderation and regulation which ſhould conti- 
nue the trade, but a ſyſtem of regulation which ſhould 
bear in its boſom the ſeeds of abolition, This ſyſtem 
he explained: it conſiſted merely in the abolition of 
the import of negroes after a time to be limited, and 
in what he termed the termination of hereditary 
ſlavery, By the latter, he did not mean that every 
negro child ſhould be free on the death of its parents, 
but that the importer of the parent ſhould pay for 
the maintenance and education of the child, the ex- 
pences of which were to be repaid by ten or fifteen 
years ſervitude, after which time the ſlave was to 
poſſeſs his freedom. A) 


offered. 


in Scotland, and latterly to the regulat 


the greateſt approbation of his ſcheine. He ſug. 


| ſhould be limited to ten or twelve years, and that in 
the mean time bounties ſhould be allowed on the 


| reward for the tearing away an additional number 
of helpleſs women from their homes and connections. 


— 


- houſe. 


then recollected, that this expence mult in ſome 


| were yearly purchaſed, 


cited againſt the abolition, by quoting the reſiſtance 


which was now produced by Mr. Dundas, Ihe 


cutioners. The next crime was adultery, which vc 


This ſyſtem Mr. Dundas contended wa 


delt u 
; 8 | 
onary, and more practicable, than what had * wi 


He argued againſt the oppoſition, which wa; a 


which had been made in the year 1 


ö 775. in t N 
tinction of the villenage exiſting in 7 5 


| 0 
Middle Paſſage. Both theſe meaſures, he 1 


had been pronounced in the firſt inſtance to be z. 
ruinous as they had ſince been proved to be ae 
cial! He repeated his confidence that every Bhs 
ate man would agree with him, and inſtead of 3 
ing to a meaſure which may convulſe the ſtate, 
would adopt a middle line between the zeal and 5 5 


ſtinacy of the oppoſing parties. Mr. Addi 
(the ſpeaker) ſeconded Mr. Dundas, having be 


geſted that the imports of ſlaves into the illands 


import of females, and on the number of Children 
reared to maturity. He confeſſed that he did not 
conſider this commerce as a trade but as a ww 
and obſerved, that it had in fact received its death 
wound when it met ayfirſt diſcuſſion, 
Mr. Fox obſerved, that both Mr. Dundas and 
the ſpeaker had proſeſſed to execrate the crime, and 
et, would not vote for its abolition. If they ad. 
ered, however, to their own. principles, they mult 
vote for the reſolution generally, and afterward dir. 
culs the proper period for carrying it into eflect.— 
One of the gentlemen had gone out of his way, to 
ſuggeſt a bounty on the importation of females into 
the iſlands for a given time. He could wiſh for his 
part to ſee how ſuch a clauſe was to be penned, and 
in what words a Britiſh parliament would vote a 


The . ſcheme. of Mr. Wilberforce, he; contended, 


was more ' practicable, and leſs viſionary than tha 


former propoſed that which was immediately in the 
power of a Britiſh parliament; the latter ſuggeſted 
that which could only tend to involve them in a 
guaree! with all the colonial legiſlatures. Ile had 
uggeſted in his termination of hereditary ſlavery, a 
ſcheme the moſt theoretical and complicated that 
perhaps had ever been offered to a committee of thut 
In the plan the ſlave was to be educated at 
the expence of the importer of his parents. It was 


way be defrayed, "This it was propoſed to do by a 
ſervitude of ten or fifteen years, after which time the 
object of the regulation muſt be as completely a 
ſlave, as if he had never enjoyed a portion of ideal 
freedom! In ſpeaking of the unfairneſs of the trade, 
Mr. Fox obſerved on the crimes which were, im- 
puted to the 22,000, unfortunate creatures Wha 


A great part of theſe was puniſhed for the crime 
of witchcraft, which, as it appeared, we cxecrated 
with ſuch a ſacred horror, that, leſt it ſhould eſcape 
from puniſhment, we degraded ourſelves into £xc- 


lent our aid to puniſh alſo; but there was this, dif- 
ference between theſe leading crimes, that we ab. 
peared to puniſh the former merely becauſe we bad 
no objects at home—of the latter, it could only be 
ſaid, perhaps, that the objects at home were ſo nu- 
merous that we were at a loſs with which to 1 05 

Aſter ſome remarks on the unfair uſe whic had 
alſo been made of the evidence of lord Rodney, lord 
Macartney, and other gentlemen, who had nec 
been on the coaſt of Africa, Mr, Fox proceeded to 
notice the juſtification which had been attempted 0 


this ſyſtem of cruelty. Theſe were all reſolvade 
4 0 
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to one, namely, the difference of colour. It was 
10 though he truſted the reports were exaggerated, 
5 © there was much riot and anarchy now prevailing 
ny ce parts of F rance. But if it were propoſed, that 
Engliſh veſſels ſhould be ſent to the ports of that king- 


1m to purchaſe the democrates of theariſtocrates, and | 


every man's blood would run cold with hor. 
pin y 35 the Kid difference between the parties 


conſiſted merely in their colour; and a more vain, -|| ſued his ſpeech to its concluſion, 


-1oſophical, irreligious, and blaſphemous diſtinc- 
EY fe well be Canpoled to exiſt. He ſhould 
merefore hold it his duty to perſevere in the motion, 
it ſhould now prove unſucceſsful. If it were ſaid, 
Ml other nations may not adopt the example, he, 
1nd thoſe who voted with him, ſhould have the ſub. 
ſantial conſolation of having done their duty, and 
0 glorying to lead, where others did not dare, even 
in ſuch a cauſe, to follow. 


Mr. Dundas moved, as an amendment,“ That it 


is the opinion of this committee, that the trade in 
ſaves, between the coaſt of Africa and the Weſt 
India iſlands, ſhould gradually be aboliſhed.” | 

Mr. Jenkinſon went decidedly againſt the origi- 
nal motion. Such a meaſure, in his opinion, could 
not diminiſh the evil; to extirpate it, as propoſed, 
vas impoſſible. : : 91 451 

He concluded with reading an addreſs to the 
king, praying, that the governors of our colonies 
may be ordered to iſſue bounties for the rearing of 
laves, and that every negro woman, having borne 
ve children, ſhould be declared free. He moved, 
that for the purpoſe of taking this addreſs into fu- 
ture conſideration, “the chairman do now leave the 
chair,” 5 | 
The chancellor of the exchequer roſe to ſupport 
all the obſervations of Mr. Fox, except where he 


lamented the principles of Mr. Dundas and the | 


ſpeaker. Though he differed from them, he was 
pleaſed: to ſee that neither they nor Mr, Jenkinſon 


- aually approved of the trade, but differed only as | 


tothe mode and time of aboliſhing it. From this 
hour, the ſentence on this trade was ſealed. It was 


one paſt; nothing remained but to arrange and | 
eule the plan of ending it; to do this, they muſt | 


examine the opinions of his right honourable friends, 
and he would do this rigorouſly. He differed from 
them entirely. He thought the true courſe was an 
Immediate abolition, He repeated his old ſtate- 
ments, to ſhew that the ſtock in the iſlands would be 
maintained without recruits by this abominable trade, 
againſt which the feelings and the philoſophy of the 
ape revolted. He next came to the injuſtice of con- 
tinving a trade that had ſo long diſgraced the coun- 
try, and which could not be too ſoon put an end to. 


He then went to the different reaſonings of the | 


ſtiends to the ſlave trade, and thoſe who wiſhed it 
tight be gradually abolithed ; all of which he re- 


futed ina clear and argumentative manner. Hav- | 


ing gone through the injuſtice of the trade, he re- 
plied to what had been ſaid, as to the propriety of a 
gradual, and not an immediate abolition of it. He 
called the attention of gentlemen to the ſituation of 
their own country in the earlier ſtages of its hiſtory; 
nd he read a quotation from Rapin, to prove that 
the practices of ſelling fellow-creatures for flaves, 
ad once prevailed in this iſſand, and that in the 
ume of pope Gregory, a number of fine Britiſh 
Youths were ſeen upon ſale for ſlaves in the public 
market place at Rome. Mr. Pitt commented on this 
act wich great force and ingenuity, making uſe of it 
ia moſt powerful appeal to the heart of every Bri- 
ton, whether, after ſo ſtriking a proof of the happy 
change that had taken place in this country, which 
made us the feat of arts, the centre of com- 
merce, and the happieſt and freeſt nation on the ha- 
able globe, enjoying liberty governed and ſecured 
by law, and living under a conſtitution the envy of 
ding nations, and the conſtant object of their 


0, 63. 


imitation, we had a right to fa 


that Africa might 
arbariſm and igno- 
ſent involved, if we 


not emerge from the ſtate of b 
rance, in which ſhe was at pte 
were to put an end to a 


graced ourſelves, to a degree beyond all powers of 
deſcription, but put it out of the power of the Afri- 
cans to become an enlighrened people, as long as 
that infernal practice was continued. Mr. Pitt pur- 


| in one continued 
blaze of oratorical ſpendour. : 


The queſtion was then loudly called for, and the 
nouſe divided on Mr. Jenkinſon's motion for ad- 
Journment. . Noes 234, Ayes 879—Majority 147. 

Then on the amendment moved by Mr. Dundas, 
Ayes 193, Noes 125 Majority 68. | 

And laſtly, that the motion as amended 
Ayes 230, Noes 85—Majority 145. 

On the 23d of April the houſe reſolved itſelf into 
a committee to conſider on the neceſſary mraſutes 


do paſs, 


for the gradual abolition of the ſlave trade. The 


diſcuſſion being poſtponed till the 25th, Mr. Dun. 


das after a ſhort exordium ſubmitted to the committee 
his fiiſt reſolution, * That it ſhall not be lawful to 


import any African negroes into any Britiſh colonies, 


or plantations, in ſhips owned, or navigated, by 
Britiſh ſubjects, at any time after the firlt day of 
January, 1800.” | | 15 


The motion was ſupported by lord Sheffield; but 


lord Mornington moved an amendment, which was, 


that the worde, « firſt day of January, 1793,” ſhould 
be ſubſtitured in the place of * firſt day of January, 
1800.” His lordſhip's amendment was ſupported 
by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Ryder, Mr. R. Thornton, Mr. W. 
Smith, Mr. Wyndham, Sir J. Johnſon, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Wilbetforce, It was oppoſed by Mr. Dundas, 
Col. Phipps, Mr. Eſtaricke, &c. On a divifion there 
appeared a majority of 49 againſt his lordfhip's 
amendment, | h 2 5 

On the 27th the debate was revived when lord 
Mornington propoſed a new amendment, namely, 
6 1795,” Inſtead of “ 1800,” He then went into 
argument to prove, that the time to which his amend- 
ment would extend the trade, would be fully ſuf. 
ficient to enable the iſlands to adopt ſuch meaſures 
as were beſt calculated to promote population, and 
to try ſuch experiments as had a tendency to leſſen 
the neceſſity of employing negroes. 

A debate conſequently eenſued—Mr. Addington 


oppoſed the amendment, and was replied to by the 


chancellor of the exchequer, who was for ir, —Col. 
Tarleton reſiſted the amendment, as propofing an 


abolition ſudden, violent, and ruinous. The maſter. 


of the Rolls and lord Carhampton, were alſo againſt 


it. Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wilberforce were ecagetly 


in defence of it. | 
Sir Edward Knatchbull was againſt the amend- 


ment, which, if negatived, he would, he faid, move 


an amendment to the original motion to introduce 


the year 1796, inſtead of 1800, 


The queſtion was then put, and the committee 


| divided, Ayes 130, Noes 161 Majority 31 againſt 
| the amendment. 


Sir Edward Knatchbull then moved his amend- 


ment to ſubſtitute 1796, inſtead of 1800. 


A ſhort debate enfued, in which Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Addington ſpoke; after 
which the committee again divided, and carried the 


| amendment, Ayes 151, Noes 132 —-Majority 1 9 for 


aboliſhing the trade on the 1ſt of January, 179 
On the 1ſt of May, Mr. ſecretary Dundas, in con- 


| ſequence of the time he had propoſed for the gra- 


dual abolition of the flave trade having been changed 
to a ſhorter period, felt it impoſſible for him with 
propriety to continue the buſineſs in his hands; he 
therefore turned it over to thoſe hon. gentlemen 
whoſe propoſition for a ſhorter period had been car- 
ried, begging, at the ſame time, to give notice, that 
he ſhould give no oppoſition to the report of the re- 
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practice which not only diſ- 
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ſolution, but reſerve himſelf until the bill ſhould be 


before the houſe ; ſhould that bill not come up to 
what he conſidered the intention of the houſe, when 


they reſolved the gradual abolition, he pledged him- 


ſelt in ſome ſtage ot it to take the ſenſe of the houle. 
Mr. Beautoy then reported the reſolution for abo- 
liſhing the trade on the 1ſt of January 1796. A 


| ſhort converlation enlued, in which it was agreed to 


deter all oppoſition, until a bill, founded on the re- 
ſolution, ſhould be brought in, The reſolution 
was then read, and agreed to. 5 5 

The chancellor of the exchequer then moved the 
houſe to go into a committee to conſider of further 
relolutions for the abolition of the African flave 
trade, The houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee 
accordingly, and Mr. Beautoy took the chair, 

Mr. Pitt, for the purpole of prohibiting the car- 
rying of flaves from Africa to forcign ports in Britiſh 
ſhips, and for the purpoſe of limiting the tonnage 
of the ſhips for the ſupply of the Britiſh iſlands 
during the period allowed for the continuance of the 
trade, moved certain reſolutions, which were allo 
permitted to pals, without debate, for the purpoſe 
of conſidering them in a future committee, or when 
in the ſhape of a bill, 


On Wedneſday, the report of the reſolutions of the 


committee for the abolition of the flave trade, was 


read and agreed to, The chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in conſequence, and for the purpoſe of haſt. 
ening their object, by putting the lords in pofleſ- 
lion. of the general outlines of the plan, moved, 
« That a conference with the lords be deſired, on a 
ſubject highly important to the jultice and honour of 
the Britith nation.“ The motion was agreed to, 
and lord Mornington ordered to go to the lords to 
deſire the ſaid conterence. 

Alter the conference with the lords on the ſlave 
trade, the chancellor of the exchequer, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill, purſuant, to the reſolutions 
adopted by the houſe, tor the. abolition of the (have 
trade. Leave was granted, and Mr, Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
lord Mornington, and Mr. Elliot, were ordered to 
prepare and bring in the ſame, 5 

In the houſe of lords, on May 8, the order of the 
day having been cad, tor taking into confileration 
the reſolutions communicated to the lords at a con- 
ference rclative to the flave trade, Lord Stormont 
role, and {tated the neceſſity of their lordſhips pro- 
ceeding upon evidence adduced at their own bar, on 
the ſubject of the reſolutions, they having an un- 
doubted right to alter and modity them as they 
thought proper, He concluded by moving, “ That 
this houſe do forthwith proceed to examine evidence, 
on the ſubject of the reſolutions ſent up by the com- 
mons, relative to the abolition of the ſlave trade,” &c, 

Lord Grenville moved, as an amendment, to 
omit the words, © this houſe,” for the purpole of 
ſubſtituting the words “ a committee above ſtairs,” 
which would tend to diſpatch, He inſtanced the 
cales of the Boſton Port bill, and the Regency, in 

roof, that it was not contrary to the ulage of their 
Pia to refer matters of great importance to a 
committee above ſlairs. 5 2 

The duke of Clarence ſupported the original 
motion, and inſtanced the caſe of the ceded iſlands, 
as acknowledged on all-hands, as ſtanding in need 
of greater cultivation, TY 

1 Sydney and Stanhope were for the amend. 
ment ; lords Hawketbury, Porcheſter, Somers, Raw. 
don, the lord chancellar, and biſhops of London and 
St. David's, for hearing evidence at the bar. 

The queſtion being pur, the original motion was 
carnied,...._ —_ 
„„ — 1 

Non- contents —— 36 


Majority 27 


— 


The petitions againſt the abolition were then ;, d 
and counſel ordered to be heard in their ſupport as 
On the 1th of May Mr. Fox made his promil q 
motion for the repeal of certain acts militating Ps 
tolcration, He ſaid, that the meaſure he wag abe 
to propoſe ſhould be adopted on the ſcore of 9 8 
in any government whatever, and ſtill more ſo 15 
country poſſeſſed of ſuch a conſtitution as this. The 


ſubject of late had been frequently diſcufled, and in 


every diſcuſſion the intereſts of toleration gained 
ground. All men agreed on the general principle? 
the only difference was, that certain matters, hed 
propoled, were ſaid not to come uncler the head of 
Toleration, or elſe rejected, on the idea of being 


| Inconſiſtent with the political intereſts, or dangerous 


| to the religious eſtabliſhment, of the country, Thele 


were weighty reaſons : but the latter ſhould never be 
carried ſo far as to entrench on the principles gf 


toleration; for, even in any, caſe, he was of opinion 
'3 


tails of the ſubject. 


that when utility was placed in the ſcale again(} the 
fundamental rights of juſtice, the latter ſhould pre. 


ponderate. | 


He then went at conſiderable length into the de. 
He ſaid, that whatever part of 


his natural rights, the original formation of ſociety 


required man to give up, it never was expected of 
him, nor ws it poſſible, that he could give up an, 


part of his opinions; particularly his religious opi— 


— 


* N 


nions. The prayer of the petition, which he had 
the honour to preſent, could not be refuſed by a 
nation, with ſuch a religious eſtabliſhment as ours, 
which was neither in the dark ages of paganiſm, nor 
ſhackled by the reſtrictions of popery, which pre- 
tended to be infallible. Our eſtabliſhments being 
founded on human laws, thoſe of the legiſlature of 
this realm could not with the leaſt ſhow of propricty 
pretend to infallibility, or perſecute a man for avoy. 


ing his opinions which he believed to be truc.— 


“ Religion,” ſaid Mr. Fox, „ is the fource of hap— 


N pinels and virtue, and the cauſe of morality in molt 
individuals; and the principal mandate of your tell 


6 


"my 


gion is, to do as you would be done by.” Theſe ſen- 
timents in favour of toleiation, he argued, with much 
force, were founded in true policy, and countenanced 
by true religion; in {ſupport of which he recited 
ſeveral extracts from eminent writers on. the ſub— 


ject, particularly archdeacon Payldy and Mr. Gib— 


bon. Thoſe that he pleaded for, he ſaid, claimed 
no participation whatever in the good things annex- 
ed to the eſtabliſhment ; they withed not for ad- 
miſſion to the offices of the ſtate, civil or military; 
all that they deſired, was to be freed from the-dread. 
and apprehenſion which, in an avowal of their opt- 
nions, they had, under ſeveral exiſting taws, of being 
cruelly perſecuted, cven to death, by thoſe who might 


be vindictive or malevolent enough to put them in 


execution. 


All theſe might be incurred on account 
of a difference of opinion merely ſpeculative. We 
were, he added, in this inſtance, more unjuſt than 
even the papiſts; for they not allowing the bible to 


to be generally read, precluded a difference of opinion 


on the ſubject; but the church of England, who 
profeſs to encourage inquiry and the reading of the 
ſcriptures, threaten thoſe with ſevere puniſhments who 
preſume to differ from certain orthodox poſitions: 
One of the clergy (Dr. South) went ſo far as fer. 
ouſly to aſſert, in his writings, that thoſe who denied 
the Trinity, were deſcended in a direct line from the 
devil! Mr. Fox humorouſly, in the courſe of the de- 
bate, more than once called the petitioners, his cli- 
ents, the deſcendants, of the devil. Being now on 


the general ſubject of toleration, he ſaid he did not 


wiſh entirely to confine himſelf to what merely 


allected the petitioners; other ſpecies of diflenters 


were grievouſly oppreſſed, and for no one good rea- 
ſon, particularly the Roman catholics; the only pre- 


text for not repealing the penal ſtatutes againſt theſe 
, was 


. 


8E 


nn. 


A 
on account of the ſuppoſed prevalence of the 
ſeobite intereſt; now this having been long ſince 


"mirely done away, what pretext was there for refuſ- 


them the complete rights of citizens, nay even 
w admit them into the houſe? Preſbyterians were 
(mitted ; but he believed, 1f the clergy of the 
tabliſhed church, or thoſe: beſt affected to their 
uſe, were to be individually aſked which they 
headed moſt, the Preſbyterians or the Roman ca- 
holics, he was of opinion that the former would be 
leclared the moſt formidable. He then recapitulated 
he ſeveral acts which he thought were unneceſſarily 
opprefſive againſt the Roman catholics, and which 
jc would wiſh to ſee repealed. The marriage act, 
te always thought extremely impolitic and unjult : 
te had twice carried the repeal of it through the 
houſe, but it was loſt in the lords. He could not 
e why Quakers and Jews only ſhould be excepted 
rom its effect. As to the proper mode of attempt- 
ing to obtain thoſe ſalutary ends, he was not per- 
ctly decided. In matters of reform, he thought 
;cpeal the beſt, as leaſt liable to the charge of inno- 
tion. He enumerated ſeveral flatutes which he 
tought ſhould be repealed on the preſent occaſion, 
beſide thoſe of the gth and 1oth of William III. 
the principal of which were the firſt of Edward VI. 
and the 27th of Elizabeth. | 

A converſation enſued between Mr. Fox, the 
ſpeaker, Mr. Burke, Mr, Smith, and the chanceilor 
of the exchequer, in which the latter oblerved, that 
if the going into a committee were to be conſidered 
133 mere matter of form, he ſhould not object to 
1, but if it were to be conſidered, if commited, as 
haring received the countenance of the houſe, he 
{hould immediately ſtate his objections to it. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, that in his judgment no ground 
of policy had been advanced to ſhew that in point 
of prudence in the preſent ſtate of affairs, the acts 
of the gth and 10th of William and Mary ought to 
be repealed. Had the right honourable gentleman, 
continued Mr. Burke, come forwad with a diſtinct 
propoſition, to relieve. from any grievance the Preſby- 
mans, the Quakers, the Roman, Catholics, the Ana- 
baptiſts, &c. the houſe would have been called on to 
lee bodies of men recognized and tolerated by 
the laws of the land; men whom they knew, vw hoſe 
principles were known, and whoſe grievances being 
lated, a pacific remedy might be applied for their 
relief, Ihe preſent queſtion brought before the 
koule a body of men for relicf from the penal- 
tics of certain ſtatutes; but the body of men were 
not recognized by any law of the land; they were 
wholly unknown as a body of men in this or in any 
other chriſtian country, and were to be looked on 
„ a phenomenon, coming under the name of Uni- 
tarlans, profeſſing principles militating againſt the 
lalety of the church, which was one and the ſame 
vith the conſtitution; for in every chriſtian com- 
monwealth the ſtate and the church were to be con- 
lidered as one and the ſame. Unitarianiſm was a 
ne religion, with which the houſe was unacquainted. 
licy all knew what old religions were; they had 
been acquainted with their good, and with their 
el; perſecution had died away, and thoſe religions 
Were looked to as volcanoes burned out, on the ruins 
v! which every bleſſing for man was cultivated and 
Moyed; a new volcano was to be looked to with 
ar and trembling, for its eruption might deſtroy 
woſe things which were now charming to. nature. 
The prelent buſinels, certainly came in a queſtion- 
wie ſhape, and ought to be exerciſed, as Hamlet 
"*ercifed the ghoſt; the houſe ought to queſtion it, 
whether it brought with it airs from heaven, or blaſts: 
dom hell; whether its intents were wicked or cha- 
able? The Unitarians, he ſaid, had cſtabliſhed a 
"nd for the diſtribution of pamphlets to the lower 
"afſes of the people; they were a propagandi to over. 
um the eſtabliſhed religion of the country; they 
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complained of no grievance, but had alone in their 
with to obtain the countenance of parliament by a 
recognition of ſuch a body of men.—The right 
nonourable gentleman was deſirous that the houſe 
would examine what the deſcription of men was, 
that. now deſired the countenance of the houſe : with 
the indulgence of the houſe he would ſhew from the 
writings and proceedings of their chief, Dr. Prieſt. 
ley, their true deſcription. The right hon. gentle. 
man read ſeveral extracts from Dr. Prieſtley's works 
againſt the Trinity: he quoted his aſſertion of a train 
of gunpowder: being laid to blow up the eſtabliſh. 
ment, and maintained that, throughout the whole 
of his writings, a with was expreſſed to induce the 
people to pull down the church. To prove that the 
Unitarians mingled politics with their religion, he 
took particular notice of the meeting in Feb. 1791, 
at the King's arms tavern, in the Poultry, where 
Dr. Prieſtley was chairman, and Mr. Lindfay, Dr. 
Towers, Horne Tooke, &c. had aſſembled. A tavern; 
he obſerved, was nor a very common place for the 
moderate diſcuſſion of religious topics; but the gen- 
tlemen ſo aſſembled had à better ſubject to diſcuſs 
than the dry one of the 39 articles; they had the 
diſcuſſion of 39 bumpers, and as a proof of the mo- 


| deration, innocence, and good- will to the conſtitu- 


tion of their country, of theſe gentlemen, he would 


tate a few of their toaſts. The right hon. gentle- 
man then mentioned the toaſts—Proſperity to the 


Unitarian Society Mr. Fox, and the Repeal of the 
Penal Statutes againſt certain Religious Opinions— 
The National Aſſembly of France, and may-every 
tyrannical government experience a ſimilar Revolu- 
tion H to the repetition of each of theſe toaſts, the 
oppolition fide of the houſe exclaimed, hear! hear!] 


Mr. Burke proceeded ; he ſaid, he had no doubt 
but the gentlemen who called out hear! hear! would 


willingly touch the glaſſes for the toaſts he had men. 
tioned, and bumper them off with pleaſure ; he had 
ſeveral more, however, in his liſt, and would give 
them, there was 5 it oy | 1-29 0 


Thomas Paine, eſq. and the Rights of Man““ 
hear] hear! was now called out from the miniſte- 
rial ide of the houſe, and a ſtrict ſilence was ob- 


| ſerved on the other ſide. ] | 


What, exclaimed Mr. Burke, are the honourkble 


- gentlemen all filent ! What, no one to put his finger 


to the glaſs for this toaſt! No one willing publicly: 
to bumper it off! What, no hear! hear! No three 
times three, to ſo good, fo mild, ſo innocent a toaſt !. 
No, no; the gentlemen, ſo loud in their approba- 

tion of former toaſts are now as ſilent as mice. They 
arc conlcious that the petitioners: have incorporated, 
politics into their religious ſyſtem, and they know: 
that theſe politics ſo incorporated are the politics of 
Thomas Paine, whoſe production the right honour. 


able gentleman (Mr. Fox) on a former night had de- 


clared to be a libel on the conſtitution, though: he. 
would not go the length of declaring it to be an in- 
famous libel !—At this meeting, of which Dr. Prieſt. 


ley was the chairman, and Dr. Kippis, Dr. Towers,” 


&c. made a part, the people of England were called 
on to celebrate, on the 14th-of July following, the. 
French revolution. Whatever followed that celebra- 


tion, and whatever evils fell on Dr. Prieſtley, or others 


who were at the meeting, thoſe evils were brought 


don upon them by themſelvcs; they called for the, 
celebration of the triumph of a mob, and had them- 


ſelves to thank for the effe&ts. The pamphlets and 


papers they had diſperſed, and were diſtributing, he 


did not conſider merely to be libels on the conſt}. 


tution, but as calculated to overturn every principle 


on which the happinels and proſperity of Great Bri- 
What he knew of theſe men, he knew 


from their actions; and would prove incontroverti-. 
bly, by their own authority, the exiſtence of a plot 
in this country to deſtroy its conſtitution : he would 
prove, that the mecting to which he had alluded, had 
a connection 
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a connection wich another, the revolution ſociety ; 
he would ſhew that the revolution ſociety had a con- 
noction with cabals and dangerous clubs in foreign 
countries, calculated to overturn the conſtitution of 
this country—a conſtitution which the clubs in 
France had expreſſed their admiration of in many 
parts, but which admiration the clubs in England 
had endeavoured to do away, by repreſenting the 
royal prerogative as unbearable, the lords as ſervile, 
the clergy as intolerant; and the commons as cor- 
rupt. The Unitarians and the revolutioniſts had in 
their correſpondence with the Jacobin club, and with 
the body calling itſelf the national aſſembly, expreſſed 
a hope that England would benefit by the tranſcen- 
dent government of France, which was held up by 
Dr. Prieſtley and his friends, as worthy the imitation 
of the people in Great Britain. Mr. Burke proceeded 
further in reading various extracts from ſeveral books 
written by members of the ſociety, and condemning 
the licentious clubs of France, when Mr. Harriſon 
role to order, contending that the right ' honourable 

entleman was diſorderly 1n e beſore the 
fonts the ſubject of the French revolution, which 
was in no degree connected with the queſtion, 

The ſpeaker ſaid, Mr. Burke was in order, his 
arguments going to prove that rhe petitioners held 
political ag well as religious opinions. | 

Mr. Burke accordingly proceeded, and was replied 
to by Mr. Smith, who entered into a general defence 
of the Unitarians. | 

After a warm debate the queſtion was at length 
put, and negatived by a diviſion, 

Ayes — — 63 
Nocs — — 142 
The libel bill which was introduced laſt ſeſſion by 


Mr. Fox and Mr. Erſkine, and loft in the houſe of | 


lords, was this ſeſſion triumphantly carried in both 
houſes, and paſſed into a law, 

The remainder of the national buſineſs being gone 
through, his majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the 15th of June, and put an end to the ſeſſions, by 
a molt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 

The following are the moſt remarkable occur. 
rences which happened during this year. 

On the 4th of January their majeſties, the prince 


| of Wales, the duke and ducheſs of York, the duke 
of Clarence, and fix of the princeffes, went to the 


new theatre in the Haymarket. Such was the curi- 
ofity on this occaſten, that undcſcribable confuſion 
and miſchief enſued, and Mr. Smith, a gentleman 
belonging to the India houſe, loſt his life, The 
crowd had aſſembled at an carly hour; in conſe— 


quence of which, the ſtreet doors were ſoon opened 


to the lobbies. As ſoon as the lobby leading to the 
pit was full, by ſome means or other the door was 
ſhut: numbers continuing to aſſemble, who wiſhed 
to get to the pit, ſuppoled that the door had not 
been opened, as it was only five o'clock: when the 
uſual period arrived for opening, finding the door 
ſhut, they grew exceedingly tumultuous, calling out, 
« Open the door! open the door! or down with the 
houie |'* The advanced guard arrived about this 
time, foon followed by the king's guard, who at- 
tempted to make way, and drive the people from 
the doors, but in vain; they were diſperſed from 
their poſts; ſome forced into the highway, and ſome 
under carriages; and, in the general confution, ſeve- 
ral loſt their bayonets and fide arms. Ar ſix o'clock, 
the pit door was opened a ſecond time; nor, till 
this period, would the multitude be convinced that 
the door had been opened before, much leſs that the 
houſe was full.— The unfortunate Mr. Smith was 
injured in the firſt attempt to get in; at the confined 
entrance he fell down, when the mob cloſed and 


trampled upon him. Do 
On the r6th in the morning, between one and 


two, a fire broke out at the Pantheon in Oxford- 


ſtreet ; but it was a little after twelve, when Mr. | 
5 


— 


[ 


| 


| ceived a ſmell, which induced him to ſu 


— 


the houſe, except that occupied by the 


and ſublime object. 
and ſeven, and was not entirely extinguiſhed at twelve 


— 


Temple, the ſecretary to the opera undertaking per 
pect for, 
Watchmay, 
© Might, to 
d from this 
Pärtment of 


| Pinters ; 
the day-time, who had taken the key of it with thats 


Mr, "Temple and his family, the watchman, ang 

porter, were the only inhabitants of the buildin 

Soon after one, the ſmell continuing to inereaſe 15 
other ſurvey commenced, and a room adjoining 10 
that allotted to the painters, appeared io be Injured 
by the fire, which had then nearly deſtroyed thy for 
mer apartment, and was become fo ſurjous, 1.1 
theſe perſons were only able to give the alarm; IE 
make their eſcape, The flames ſoon got to a great 
height, illuminating all the weſt parts of the metrg. 
polis, and were not much checked by what water 
the engines, when they arrived, between two and 
three, could throw in upon them. The walls of the 
building, which, by their thickneſs, prevented the 
flames from ſpreading to the adjoining houſes, by 


fire about the premiſes, and to order the 
who was conſtantly ſtationed there in th 
examine the whole. No diſcovery reſulte 
ſearch, which was carried into every a 


| their height made it difficult to project water over 


them. At length, between four and five, the roof 
which was of wood and ſlate, fell in, and the im- 


menſe column of flame, riſing then to a great height, 


and continuing for ſeveral minutes, was a dreadful 
The fire raped till between fix 


o'clock on Saturday. The original building coſt 
60,000l. of which only 10,0001. was inſured, viz, in 
the Weſtminſter office; and, on the property, roool, | 
was inſured in the Phoenix. Happily no lives were 


. loſt, either by the fire, or by the falling of the dome; 


but the firemen had left the cotillion-room only ten 
minutes before the falling of the floor, 


April a th, diſpatches were received from captain 


Edwards, of his majeſty's ſhip Pandora, {who was 
ſent out ſoon after the return of captain Bligh from 
the South Seas, in fearch of Chriſtian, and the other 


mutineers who ran away with the Bounty armed 
ſhip), ſtating that on the Pandora's appearing off Ota. 


heite, two men (ſwam from the ſhore, and ſolicited 


to be taken on board. They appcared to be two of 
the Bounty's mutineers, and gave intelligence where 


- fourteen of their companions were concealed on the 


iſland. A part of the Pandora's crew were dil- 


patched in ſearch of them, and after ſome reſiſtance 


they were taken, and brought priſoners on board, 
Chriſttan, with the other nine mutineers, 15 pre- 
viouſly failed in the Bounty to fome remote illand, 
and every exertion of the Pandora to diſcover their 
retreat proved ineffectual. On her return home, the 
Pandora ſtruck upon a reef of rocks in Endeavour 
Straits, Her crew eſcaped from their perilous ſitu— 
ation to an iſland'in the Straits, except thirty-three 
men, and three of the Bounty's people, who pe- 
riſhed by the boat overſetting. Captain Edwards 
was reduced to the neceſſity of ſending one of his 
officers and ſome ſeamen, in a ſmall boat, ro Timor, 
which they were fourteen days in reaching, and 
where a veſſel was procured, which proceeded t0 
the affiſtance of the remainder of the crew, ufo 
were taken on board, and arc, in all probability, 
by this time, ſafely arrived at the Cape of Cool 
Hope. 

$6 much had the mutincers of the Bounty con- 
ſormed to the cuſtoms and manners of Otaheſte, 


that when the two men of Chriſtian's crew ſwam olt 


to the Pandora, they were fo tattooed, and exhi- 
bited ſo many other charatteriſtic ſtains, that oh 
being firſt received on board, the Pandora's people 
took them for natives of the iſland. The names o 


the above metamorphoſed mutineers are, Peter 


Heywood, a midſhipman, and Joſeph Colony 


the _armourer ; the latter of whom, captain Blig 


obſerves, © was detained by Chriſtian, contraryi 
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js inclination.” See PoRTLock's Collection of 
Travels and Voyages. | 3 
During the ſame month a very ſingular circum- 
tance occurred at Rilrhyg, | 
ing the ſale of the N of the late Miſs Lloyd, 
ho had been murdered by a villain, who broke 
into her houſe. A gentleman became the purchaſer 
if a cheſt for 20s. when, led by curlolity minutely 
o examine his bargain, he perceived that it had 
wo drawers, behind one of which was ſecreted a 
apanned cup, containing 500 guineas, and a putſe 
ith eighteen guineas and two crown-pieces. I'he 
(hole premiſes, and all the furniture, had been re- 
eatedly ſearched previouſly to the ſale, from the 
knowledge that Miſs Lloyd had a conſiderable ſum 
x money in the houſe at the time of her death; yet 


bout 2001. hid in different corners, was all that 


-ould be diſcovered. The gentleman, much to his 
honour, returned the property undiminiſhed, to the 
\(niniſtrator ; and could not be prevailed upon to 
accept even the purchaſe money of the cheſt as a 
riþute to his inflexible integrity. 

In the month of June very dangerous riots pre- 
led in Mount-ſtreet, Groſvenor-ſquare, in which 
ne watch-houſe there, a well conſtrutted and hand- 
{me building, was very nearly demoliſhed. The 
whole originated from the aſſembling of about for- 
y ſervants of ſome neighbouring people of faſhion, 
a a public houſe, to join in a dance on Monday 
evening, in honour of his majeſty's birth-day. 
This, to certain over-zcalous officers of juſtice, 
appeared an infringement of the peace, which they 


wok upon them to put an end to, by proceeding to 


the houſe, taking the whole company into cuſtody, 
and confining them all night in the watch-houſe. 
Next day, however, they were all diſcharged ; but 
a few of the unfortunate people, who had been 
alive in a riotous attempt at their liberation, ſup- 


plied their place, and by the exertion of the mili-. 


tary all was made quiet, not without ſome perſonal 


injury to a few, who ſuffered from repeated firings, 


which were deemed neceſſary to quell the tumult. 
No life was loſt. : | | 
At the ſame time John Kimber's trial came on at 


the Old Bailey upon a charge of having murdered 


a negro girl. 1 
Thomas Dowling, ſurgeon of the ſhip, {wore m1- 
nutely to the cruel treatment of the girl, as ſtated 
by Mr. Wilberforce, in the houſe of commons. 
But, on his croſs-cxamination, he admitted, that 
be did not diſcloſe this circumſtance in the Weſt 
Indies aſter their arrival, nor at Briſtol aſter their 
return, except to a few of his private acquaintance ; 
but that he was ſent to London to give evidence 
beſore the committee, for the abolition of the ſlave 
trade; to give an account of .the firing from on 
board ſlave ſhips on the town of Calabar ; and that 
he mentioned this murder to Mr. Wilberforce, the 
day before he made his ſpeech for the abolition of 
the flave trade. He admitted too, that in the re- 
turn he made according to att of parliament, to a 


public office, there was no mention made of this | 


murder; that that return was required by the aft 


to he upon oath, but that he had not really taken 


that oath; that he had not kiſſed the book, but that, 
aſter it was preſented to him, he returned it to the 
clerk, and the entry was then made as if all was 
regular. In truth, the return was not his, but cap- 
tain Kimber's ; that no man, he believed, ſaw the 
luſpending and flogging, except himſelf, Stephen 


Devereux, the mate, and two boys he had men- 


tloned.in his evidence. This he explained by ſtat- 
Ing, that the awning on the deek, when this was 


done, was barricadoed ſo as to ob{trutt the ſight of | 


thoſe on the other part of the deck. He denied he 
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in Cardiganſhire, dur- 


— 


had ever ſaid “ be would be the ruin of captain 


x ˙ 2 * 


— | 


gone forth againſt his client. 


; 
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The evidence of Devereux was ſimilar to that of 
Dowling. But he ſwore he did not know he had 
ever been accuſed of mutiny on board a fornier 
ſhip, in which he had ſerved, and in confequence 
of which captain Kimber took him, out of himani- 
ty, Three witnefles contradicted the evidence of 
Dowling, as to his never having faid that he would 
rum captain Kimber; poſitively {wearing that he 
had made uſe of theſe expreſſions frequently. 
Three witneſſes alſo contradided Devereux, on 
the point of his not knowing that he was charged 
with mutiny on board the Waſp, and that captain 
Kimber took him on board the Diſcovery at Cala- 
bar, out of humanity. Several witneffes were call- 
ed, who gave the captain a good charatter for hu- 
manity. The jury ſaid they were ſatisſied, and the 


priſoner was atquitted, 


On the 19th of December came on before lord 
Kenyon and a ſpecial jury, at Guildhall, the trial 
of Thomas Paine, for writing and publiſhing a cer- 
tain ſeditious pamphlet, under the title of * The 
Second Part of the Rights of Man.“ The informa- 
tion, which was opened by Mr. Percival, ſtated, 
that Thomas Paine, being a wicked, malicious, ſe- 
ditions, and 11I-diſpoſed perſon, and diſaffected to 
the king and government, had traduced the happy 
revolution efteQed by the prince of Orange, after- 
wards king William III, —the acceptance of the 
crown by the ſaid prince and queen Mary—the con- 
vention parliament, which had conferred the crown 
on their ſaid majeſties—and the bill of rights, in- 
cluding the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion : that he 
had endeavourcd to repreſent, that theſe were reſ- 
pettively contrary to the rights and intereſt of the. 
people ; that our hereditary regal government was 
a tyranny ; that our parliament was a wicked, cor- 
rupt, and unneceſſary eſtabliſhment; that the king, 
lords, and commons tyranniſed over the people ; 
and that thus he had endeavoured to infuſe ground- 
leſs diſcontents againſt the king and parliament, as 
well as againſt our conſtitution, laws, and govern- 
ment. | 

The Attorney-General then roſe, and in the 
courſe of a long and able ſpeech, read ſeveral paſ- 
ſages from the work in ſupport of the information, 
and contended that the whole was throughout ma- 
lignant in the intention of the writer, and extreme- 
ly miſchievous in its tendency, The publication, 
Kc. being proved, Mr. Erſkine entered into a very 
long defence of the author on the general. grounds 
of the freedom of the preſs; contending, that his 
client had not gone beyond the bounds of fair and 
allowable diſcuſſion ; that the topics on which he 
had animadverted, had been treated with {till 
greater force of expreſſion by the duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Pitt, fir George Saville, Mr, Burke, &c. 
illuſtrating his obſervations by various quotations 
from Locke, Hume, Milton, Paley, and others; 
and deprecating the ſpirit of prejudice: that had 
When he had finiſh- 
ed, the Attorney General roſe immediately to re- 
ply ; but the foreman of the jury ſaid, - My lord, 
I am authoriſed by the jury here, to inform the 
Attorney General, that a reply is not neceſſary for 
them, unleſs the Attorney General wiſhes to make 
it, or your lordſhip. The Attorney General ſat 
down, and the jury gave in their verditt—Gulty. 

Towards the cloſe of this year ſome appreben- 
ſions having ariſen from the dangerous page of 
republicaniſm, which ſeemed to be now prevalent 
among the people, the Tower was put in a poſture 
of defence, and great preparations made to prevent 
any threatening diſorders. Several hundreds of 
men were employed about the walls of the Tower, 
The ſtones, which were upon ſundry parts of 
Tower-hill, have been collected, together with 
quantities,of earth, into old puncheons, uſed in 
BAY, - old; he forming 
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upon the ramparts, 
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V of ah intention to excite diſturbances in dther coun. 


tions, nor to the poſttive ſtipulations of exiſting treh- 
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forming barricadoes, The gates were ſhut at nine 
o'clock, two hours ſooner than uſual. A ſtranger was 
with difficulty admitted in the day time, and no per- 
ſons but officers and ſentinels were ſuffercd to appear 


On the 1 3th of December, his majcſty went to the 
houſe, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to the 
following purpoſe ; 1 805 | 

« Having judged it neceffary to embody a part of 

he militia of this kingdom, I have, in purſuance of 
the proviſions of the law, called you together within 
the time limited for that purpoſe, and it is, on every 
account, a great ſatisfaction to me to meet you in par- 
liarnent at this conjuncture. 5 8 

« I ſhould have been happy if I could have anounc- 
ed to you the ſecure and undiſturbed continuance of 
all the bleſſings which my ſubjects have derived from 
a ſtate of tranquillity ; but events have recently oc- 
curred which require out united vigilance and exer- 
tion in order to preſerve, the advantages which we 
have hitherto enjoyed. 

Ihe ſeditious practices which had been in a great 

meaſure checked by your firm and explicit declara- 
tion in the laſt ſeſſion, and by the general concurrence 
of my people in the ſame Tentiments, have of late 
been mote openly renewetl, and with increaſed acti- 
vity. A ſpirit of rumult and diſorder (the natural 
conſequence of ſuch practices) has ſhewn itſelf in acts 
of riot and infurrection, Which required the interpo- 
ſirion of a military force in ſupport of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, The induſtry employed to excite diſcontent 
on various pretexts, and ih different parts of the king- 
dom, has appeared to proceed from a deſign to at- 
tempt the qdeſtruction of bur happy conſtitution, and 
the ſubverſion of all order and government: hand this 
deſign has evidently been purſued in connection and 
concert with perſons in foreign couhtrics. 

„ have carefully obſerved a ſtrict Heurrality in the 
preſent war on the cominem, and hive uniformly ab- 
ſtained from any interference With refpect to the in- 
ternal affairs of France; but it is impoſſible for me 
to ſee, without the moſt ſerious uncaſinels, the ſttong 
and mcrealing indications Which have appeured there 


tries, to diſregard the rights of heutral nations, and to 
purfife views of conqueſt and aggrandiſement, as well 
as to adopt rowerds my allies the ftates-pencral (who 
have obſerved the ſame'heutrality with myſelt) mea— 
{ures which are neither conformable to the law of na- 


ties. Under all theſe circumſtances 1 have felt it 
my indiſpenſable duty to have recourſe to 'thofe means 
ot prevention and internal defence with which 1 am 
enttuſted by lu and Thave alſo thought it right to 
ke ſteps tor making ſome augmentation of my na- 
val and military force, being perſuaded that thefe ex- 
ertions are neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
and are beſt calculated both to maintain internal 
tranquillity, and to render a firm and temperate con- 
duct etfectual for preſerving the bleſſings of peace. 
Nothing will be neglected on my part that can 
contribute to that important object conſiſtenthy with 
the ſecurity of my kingdoms, and with the faithful 
pet formance of engagements Which we ate bound 


equally by intereſt und honour to fulfil,” After vio- | 
lent debates on the ſabjedt of the above ſpeech, an 
addreſs to his majeſty Wis chiried 'by a majority of || 


240. | 
Dec. 17. Mr. Grey called the attehtion of the 
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houſe to u pamphlet ot euiꝛted by ſome of the aſſoci- 
nations calling themſelves eonſticutiotinl. It was en- 
titled, A Letter frotn Thoma Bull, and contained, 
among other grofs falſehoods ud inflarnimatory ex- 
preſſion s, an aſſertion, that „it was the Preſbyterianss, 
who by their writing, Kc. ought on the Athefican 
war, by which we ate dbuble tuxed,“ c. Mr. Grey 
deemed this u feditious libel aguinſt a part of he 
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gammuſity, who were remarkable, on the m6ſttrying || 


| publications were owing ſome recent riots at Cap, 


read for the Firſt time. | 


voted to lord Cornwallis, &c. as in the houſe yt peers, 


of friendſhip. 


have hitherto been made uſe of by your excellency, 


opinion, thüt you'ought not to reinain any longer W 


3 | ; - | | ; . - * : 3 
occaſions, for their loyalty and affect ion to the cl 
tution, and to the preſent royal family, It nat only 


alperſed their character, but expoſed both their $; 


perty and perſons to deſtruction. In a word, tg 15 
bridge and Mancheſter, which were begun, not Wh 
publican, but by loyal mobs. He therefore moved 
that © the ſaid pamphlet be now received and read! 
as a preliminary ſtep to another motion, namely, 
« That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty 
that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to give orders ty 
the attorney-general to proſecute the authors of thi 
ſaid pamphlet.” The tendency of this motion went 40 
extend the protection of the laws equally to every de. 
ſcription of his majeſty's ſubjects. The motion way 
oppoſed on the ground, that it was utineceſſary ang 
improper ; its intended implication (that proreti6h 
was not equally extended to all his majeſty's ſubje&g) 
not being true, and the queſtion being put, it was ne. 
gatived without a diviſion. _ | 

On Wedneſday, lord Grenville moved for leave to 
bring ina bill relative to the influx of foreigners into 
this kingdom. It was accordingly preſented and 


Some preliminary forms occupied the attention of 
the commons on the 18th, and on the 19th loc 
Arden moved the ordinaries of the navy, viz. twenty. 
five thouſand ſeamen at the rate of four ponds pet 
man a month, for the ſervice of the year 1793. This 
was agrecd to ; and then the thanks of the houſe wert 


On the 20th, the chancellor of the exchequet 
moved, „ That an humble addrefs be preſented 
to his majeſty, praying, that he will be moſt gractouſly 
pleaſed t » give directions, that there be laid befort 
this houſe copies of his majeſty's orders to lord Gower 
on his quitting Paris, after the depoſttion of theirmoſt 
Chriſtian majeſties.” This motion was adopted, * 

The next day, Mr. Secretary Dundas brought up 
* A'copy of the inſtructions ſent to carl Gowet ſight. 
fying his majeſty's pleaſure that he ſhould leave Parts, 

ared the 17th of Auguſt, 1792.” = 

The chancellor of the exchequer then moved, that. 
it ſhould be read, as follows : LE 

« My lord, | i Wl 

« In lord Grenville's abſence J have received and 
laid before the king your laſt diſpatches. 

« 'His majeſty has been very deeply afflicted in fe. 
ceiving the information of the extent and the deploy. 
able conſequences of the troubles which have-hap- 

ened in Paris: as well on account of his peflohll 
attachment to their moſt Chriſtian majeſtics, and the 
intereſt that he has always taken in their welfare, . 
tor the earneſt deſire he has for the tranquillity and 
proſperity of a kingdom, with which he ts Oh ters 

As lit appears, that in the pteſent Rate of affaith, 
the exerciſeof the executive power his been withdrawn 
from his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, the'credentials Which 


can no longer be valid; Eis majeſty is therefofe f 


Paris, as well on this hecount, as becauſe this ſbep up- 
pears to bim the moſt 'corfformuble to che principles 
of neutrality which be bus hätherto obſetved. IMs 
majeſty's pfeaſure therefore is, that you ſhoold "quit 
thut city, and return to England as ſoon ins you that 
have bern Able to procute 'the neceſſuty paſſpofts ot 
that purpoſe. | 1601 "4 een 
«Jhall the eonverſitions'that ybu may haveoca 
fibh to hold before your deparrure, yo will take care 
to expreſs yourſelf ina manner conſormable to ie 
ſentiments herein communioated to you: und you wl 
take ſpecial eure not to neglect any op rtunity d 
deolutinꝑg, that at the ſame time his majeſt means 90 
obſerve the principles of neutrality in every thing 
which regards the arrangement of the igterfal g. 
verament of France, he does not conceive that 
| departs 
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lt from theſe principles in manifeſting, by every 
We means in his power, his ſolicitade for the 
tuation of their moſt Chriſtian majeſtics, 
10 the royal family. He moſt earneſtly hopes that 
Waal family will be preſerved from every act of 
we commiſſion of which would nor fail 
ache ſentiments of univerſal indignation through. 
Europe. have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
. Hvar Dowpas.” 
After ſome general converſation entirely coincid- 
With che ſentiments of the chancellor of the ex- 
ober oo this ſubject, the motion, * That this | 


the members of this houſe,” was then put and carried. 

On the 24th the houſe having reſolved itſelf into 
tee, tbe ſecretary of war ſtated, that the 
been augmented for the ſervice of the en. 
king year ten, men to a company, both infantry and 
957 making an addition to be provided for of 
$200 men, The reſolution he had therefore to pro- 
joſe Was, That, 0 1,600 invalids, 17,344 
men, commiſſioned and non-commiſſioned 
Wlicers included, be employed for the ſervice of the 


„ . at ad dads ei. Me 


445 en between Mt. Fox, Mr. 
Wirke, &c. the queſtion was put and agreed to. 
the, ſecretary at war next moved, 2 That 
Ws Ht be granted e e the es: 
neva guards and garr'ſons for the year 1793,” 
ib a alſo agreed to; as were the other uſual 
es for the ordinary of the armp y: 
Ms. Craturd moved for the land ſervice of the 
ies for the enſuing year, the ſum of 449,000. 
eie with ſeveral other ordnance ofdinarics, were 


weed to, without debate. 
Dios: n he 1th of January, rhe houſe re- 
es. (olved. itſelf into a committe of ways 
ind means; to which an account of the ſurplus of 
the conſolidated fund was ordered to be referred. | 
Me Pitt laid, that gentlemen wou Id recollect that 
er the hbuſe had voted the growing produce 
1 J centoligared fund to extend to the zth of 


& 


dpl 1793, in order to defray the expences of the 


Jer 4.792. He had, hewever, the ſatisfaction to 


Warm the committce, that the expences of the year 


oo defrayed on the 5th of Jan. 1793, but | 


za ſurplus of 435,696. 18. 72d. remained. 

A therefore moved, that this ſurplus ſhould be 

apphed to the ſervices of the preſent year, which was 
ved. to, The next day an adjournment took place 


*% 


> 


Wſthe twenty⸗third. 


bi 


Won. of parliament, another meaſure allied to it in 


principle was introduced by the attorney-general, | 
and this was a bill to prevent the circulation of — 7 1 


2 0, — * 


dan, bonds, promiſſory notes, &c. &c. ifſued under 


authority of France: the bill was oppoſed by I 


Mr. Taylor, but paſſed without any farther oppoſi- 
i either houſe. The lame time an order of 
eil bavipg been ified for preventing the ex- 

tien of corn to France, and ſome ſhips which 
WI already taken in their cargoes having been com- 
e unload, an act of indemnity paſſed the 


' 
# 
U 
F 


Wane 61) this TubjeRt, and afterwards received the 


r | 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting in parliament, | 
ew arrangement took place in the miniſtry. Lord | 
Mghborough, who in all the late debates had been | 
mmiently zealous in ſupporting the meaſures of 
Winiſters, was honoured with the great ſeals of Eng. 
Wand; and 
Wolfack, ; Þ 
ot this time intelligence was rereived of the 
ate etaſtrophe of monarchy in France. Louis XVI. 


fende from the royal authority,” Auguft 10, 


0 


ines in that reſpect will not be deceived; that | 


be lic upon the table, to be peruſe by || 


W Ads. 


"While the alien bill was ſtill under the conſider- | | | 
[| "Thar this affair cauſed not only much conſterna- 


Was called to ſucceed lord Thurlow on the | 
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that he Mould 


Ws, and this year, January 17th, pronounced guilt) 
| pine againſt the fat It was drerced, 


1 g 3 i 4 * 


— 
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following is the official report made to the commons 


of Faris, by James Roux, prieſt and preacher of the - 


Sans Culotres, one of the commiſſioners named by 

the commons, to aſſiſt at the execution: 
We come to give yon an account of the miſſion 

with which we were charged. We went to the Tem. 


ple, Where we announced to the ty rant, that the hour 


for his execution was arrived. 


He deſired ſome” minutes alone with his cons 
feſſor. He wanted to give us a packet for you; but 
we obſerved, * we were only charged to conduct him 
to the ſcaffold,” He anſwered, “ That is true;“ 
and gave the packet to one of our cölleagdes. He 
recommended his family; and requeſted that Clery, 
his valet-de-chambre,” ſhould be that of the queen + 
and then haſtily ſaid, of bis wife, "He faid to Sans 
terre, © Marchons (let us go on;) He walked through 


one court, and got into the carriage in the ſecond: 


The moſt perſect ſilenee reigned during the whole 


Proceſſion. We never loſt fight of Capet till we 


came to the guillotine (7e name of the machine, in 
which the” axe deſcends in grovees from a conſiderable 
height, fo that the ſtroke is curtain, and the bead inſtantly 


Severed from the body. ) He arrived there at ten mi- 


nutes after ten; he was three minutes getting out of 
the carriage; he wiſhed to Harangue the people; 
Santerre oppoſed it. His head was ſevered from his 
body. The eitizens dipped their pikes and hand- 
nn Prion 207 70 wolloongds gf 

After this report, general Santerre added e “ You 
have heard an exact account of all that paſſed. Louis 
Capet wanted to ſpeak of mercy to the people, but 
nnn il 01 ooare 20 
Io the above official account we muſt add, tha 
the king arrived at the place of execution at ten in 
the morning, having been conveyed from the Tem. 
ple by the way of the Boulevards. He mounted the 
ſcaffold alone, the commiſſioners, the mayor, and 
even his confeſſor, remaining at che foot of it. He 


had on nothing but a White under waiſtcoat, his 


neck and breaſt open, and his hair rolled up behind 
as abbes wear theirs. He advanced with a firm ſtep 
and ſteady countenance on the left ſide of the guillo- 
tine, and ſaid, in a firm voice, “ Frenchmen, I dic 
innocent; 1 forgive my enemies; I with that my 
death may be uſeful to the people.“ He was then 
conducted to the guillotine, and ſaid, in Latin, as he 


[| placed himſelf upon it,“ 1 commend my foul to 


God.“ His head was inſtantly ſevered from his 


body. During this interval, which was only two 


minutes, the moſt profound flence prevailed-—no 
a motion, not a breath was hear. ' 


tion but great alarm in our own country; the-tollow- 
ing part of our hiſtgry will evincce .. 


On the 28th, Mr, Secretary Dundas, ſtanding at 


the bar, addreſſed the Speaker, and informed bim, 


that he had à written meſſage from His Majeſty to 
deliver to the Houſe; He was directed to briny 
it up, which he accordingly did, and deli vered ii to 


the Speaker, who read it from the Chair, the mem- 


bers being uncovered, The meſſage! was as fal- 
19% ws GEOROP- RR 112 26547; i 


His Majeſty has given directions for lay ing be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons copies of ſeveral papers 
which have bean received from M. Chauvolin, late 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the moſt Chriſtian 
King, by his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate for foreign 
affairs, and of the anſwers returned thereto; and 


likewiſe copies of an order made by his majeſty in 


council, and tranſinitted by bis majeſty's command 


ro the ſaid M. Chauvelin, in conſequence of the. 


atrocious act recently perpetrated at Paris. 
In the preſent ſituation of affairs, his majeſty 
thinks it indliſpenſably neceflary to make a further 


augmentation 6f his forces by ſea and land; and 


relies 


die the'2+#ſt of the ſume month. The 
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e HISTORY or ee 


relies on the known affecdion and zeal of the Houſe | t, and trample on every law, both h 
ment, and trat | CYSTY fa, Both gu 


of Commons, to enable his majeſty to take the moſt 


ffectual meaſures in the preſent important conjunc.. | ed | 
proves” 4 1 5 duct with reſpect to the Netherlands; ſhe 


ture, for maintaining the ſecurity and rights of his 


own dominions, for. ſupporting his allies, and for | 
oppoſihg views of aggrandizement and ambition, | 


on the part of France, which would be at all times 
dangerous to the general intereſts of Europe, but 
are particularly ſo, when connected with the propa- 


gation of principles which lead to the violation of | 


the moſt ſacred duties, and are utterly ſubyerſive of 
the peace and order of all civil ſociety. 


T he chancellor of the exchequer moved that, the 
houſe ſhould take into conſideration his majeſty's 
ſpeech on Thurſday next, when an addreſs. would 


be moved, ſtating that the houſe would approve of | 


the meflage, and an augmentation of his majeſty's 
forces, 
ing ſentiment on a late calamitous event, He would 
at preſent ſuppreſs his feelings and emotions on the 
fubject. He was convinced that where there were 
ſuch violations of humanity and religion, that the 
teelings of the houſe would be in proportion to the 
enormity of the circumſtances. He did not preſs the 
| buſineſs at preſent, as he conceived it of that magni- 
tude and importance, that it required the moſt ſerious 
deliberation of a Britiſh Houſe of Commons. 


On the iſt of February this ſubject being renewed, 
the chancellor of the exchequer obſerved, that amid | 
the important objects of national concern, it was | 


before impoſſible; he proceeded to the conſideration 
of his majelly's meſſage, for the houſe not to direct 
its attention to the calamity and dreadful outrage 
againſt juſtice, humanity, and religion, which re- 
cently occurred at Paris, This brutality, as great as 
ever {tained the annals of hiſtory, was ſuch as muſt 
excite the ſame emotions throughout this iſland, as 


in every civilized country in the world. If he were | a | 
4 l | To this he would reply, that, admitting no ſuch re. 
quiſition to have been made, the neceſſity for our 


to conſult his feelings, he would wiſh to draw a veil 


over that melancholy and deplorable - tranſaction. | 
Having expatiated much upon the ſanguinary pro- 
ceedings of France he obſerved, in the courſe of his | 
ſpeech, that France with a jealous eye perceived our | 
py ſituation, and the contraſt it bore to her | 
: She ſaw that the wile and | 


ha 
diſtracted condition. 
happy mixture of a monarchital 


violability of the ſovereign, the operation of the 


three eſtates, and the check of the laws, Thus ſhe | 
found that we made a ſplendid, contraſt to that un- 
fortunate country, where theory and impracticable 


ſpeculations, in a thouſand ſhapes, had reduced her 
to the loweſt ebb of miſery and misfortune. If the 


doctrines which France has promulgated were once | 


to infect the people of this country, ſhe; knew that 


tions on the table, which contained circumſtances 
tiſh parliament, 


made, that aggrandizement was not 


military operations in every country manifeſted that 


aggrandizement was their ſole object; and their de- 
cree of the 10th of Auguſt was an illuſtration of what |: 
be had aſſerted. If aggrandizement was not their | 
object, why, in conſequence of a temporary occu- 


5 


5 poſſeſſion during the war; but thofe who re 


« G. R.“ 
was the object of the French. The people my} 


2 


CO 


He truſted that there was but one prevail- | Ir Plans, b 
to the exiſting circumſtances of the times, and on 
their arrival propoſed adding Hainault to France ;. 

the 18th department. In the decree of the 19th of 


. 2 2 


overnment, not 
founded on baſe ſuperſtition, and blended with tem- 
perate ariſtocracy, and independent democracy, was | 
a government ſuperior to any that could ariſe from | 
their viſionary projects. She ſaw with pain the in- 


[| was far from probable. 
then this country could no longer exiſt, He wiſhed | 
the houſe ro turn their thoughts to the communica- 2 
| a 
that claimed the moſt ſerious conſideration of a Bri. | 
From the note of the 18th of June | 
it would appear that reiterated! aſſurances. had been | 
he object of | 
France, and that ſhe would obſerve (in conſequence | 
of our neutrality) a ſincere neutrality to his majeſty | 
und his allies. But what was the conſequence? They 
manifeſted that aggrandizement was their firſt object, 
in their ſucceſs againſt Savoy, and without diſguiſe | 
Publicly announced that they would annex it for | 
ever to the preſent ſovereignty. of France, Their | 


"IF 


| Purpoſes ſtated in the meſſage.” 


” eee 


pation of a country, fubvert cvery ancient eſſabliſ 


man ang 
0 her Con. 


5 : 'Altem 
to conſolidate that country with her other conquich. 
| , 


and, under the maſk of liberty, would continue 

rule them with the worſt of all deſpotiſm, that 11 

French Jacobins. | . : 
She had indeed ſaid, that ſhe would o 


divine? He intreated the houſe to look t 


nly keep 


a . collected 
the illuminations on the arrival of Dumourier, hill 


the people acted under military law, will perceive, tha, 
6 N > 

permanent occupancy, and not a temporary reſidence 

1 z 


ſmile at their idea of liberty, when the magiſtrates 
were obliged to act within a hollow ſquare formed ot 
French troops, while the tree of liberty was plantin 
in the centre, It was obvious, that they altered 
their plans, and made new profeſſions, accordin 


November, the National Convention had farthe; 
offered fraternity and aſſiſtance to every people that 
wiſhed to recover their liberties, to whom they would 

rant the ſituation of younger brothers. They had 
intended to propagate their doctrines all over the 
world, doctrines by which moderation was proſcribed 
as a crime. The National Convention have given 
by their acts the greateſt inſult to this countty. They 
received the addreſſes of the moſt contemptible ſo- 
cieties, contemptible both in conſequence and num. 
bers, at the bar of their Aſſembly, though treaſon- 
able and ſeditious, with the moſt indecent exultation, 
and the moſt extravagant theatrical applauſe, In 
violation of the right of our allies, they had opened 
the Scheldt; but it had been deminded whether 
Holland manifeſted her wiſh that we ſhould aſlifi 
her to repeal any invaſion on the part of France, 


providing ſuch aſſiſtance was no leſs preſſing, Gen- 
tlemen would remember how eaſy it had been for 
Dumourier at Antwerp to have over-run Holland; 
and that ſuch was the threatening progreſs of the 
French, arms, 00 ſuch the formidable menace of 
their ſucceſſes; that it was perhaps impoſſible for the 
Dutch to ſpeak frankly their deſire of our aid, To 
ſuffer the farther triumph of that nation, would be 
the ruin of all legiſlation, of all religion; it would 
deſtroy not merely the glory of this country, but of 
Europe, and the world. Seeing then that nothing 
ſhort of hoſtilities was likely to curb their overween- 
ing arrogance and ambition, it became him to ſtate, 
that war was the moſt likely reſult of the exiſting cir- 
cumſtances; and that though, until the actual com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, the door to pacification and 
adjuſtment was always open, yet any idea of peacc 


ln conſequence, he came forward with confidence 
to appeal to the, honour and wiſdom of that houle, 
ould move,“ That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, thanking him ſor his moſt 

racious communications to the houſe, and aſſuring 
him of their; zeal and readineſs to furniſh that 105 
mentation of forces required by his majeſty. for it 


This mation was ſeconded by lord Beauchamp, 
and ſupported. by Mr. Anſtruther and Mr. Windham, 
but ſtrenuouſſy reſiſted by earl Wycomb, Mr, Whit- 
bread, jun, and Mr. Fox. Though they all con- 
demned the atrocious crime which had been com- 
mitted in France, they ſaw no found reaſon why 18 
country ſhould go to war with that nation. The lat- 
ter of theſe rel, er (Mr. Fox) proceeded to ſhen 
that all the topics to which the chancellor of the c.. 
chequer had adverted, were introduced into the de. 
bate, to blind the judgment, by exciting the pales 


niſtry, however, they were completely anticipated 


_— 
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and that they were none of them juſt grounds of 
Theſe grounds were three: the danger of 
nellen - the decree of the French convention of 
Nojeinber 19th; and ithe general danger to Europe 
om the progreſs of the French arms. With reſpect 
o Holland, the conduct of miniſters afforded: a freſh 
oof of their diſingensuſneſs. 
aue that the Dutch had called upon us to fulfil 
the terms of our alliance; ALEC SOLU een e 
Az/to the decree of the 19th of November, the ex- 
nation offered by the French executive council, 
whether it was conſidered or not as a fair general 
lanation, certainly ſnewed, that they were not 
inclined to inſiſt on that decrce; and that with re- 
ſpect to us, at leaſt, they were diſpoſed to peace. 
But it was laid, we ought to infiſt on ſecurity: but 
certainly we ought, at leaſt, to tell them what we 


arrogance to complain of inſult, without deigning 
to explain what reparation we required. 1 et e 
It had been ſaid, that as a ſecurity they muſt with. 
graw their troops from the Netherlands. Were we 
then come to that pitch of inſolence, to ſay to 
France,—* You have conquered a part of an enemyꝰs 
territory, who made war upon you: we will not in- 
terfere to make peace, but we require you to aban- 
don the advantages you have gained, while he is 
preparing to attack you again.“ Was this the neu- 
nality we held out to France? * If you are invaded 
ind beaten, we will be quiet ſpectators; but if you 
hurt your enemy, if you enter his territory, we de- 
care againſt you. T enn e 393 10 | 

That war, Mr. Fox added, was unjuſt, which told 
not an enemy the ground of provocation, and the 
meaſure of atonement; It. was as impolitic as un- 
juſt; for without an object of conteſt, clearly and 


_ 


„ — 


definitively ſtated, what opening could there be for 


testing of peace? The people here too, ho muſt 
pay, and muſt ſuffer, ought to be informed on what 
object they were to fix their hopes for its honourable 
terms ions 8 
With re ſpect to the general danger of Europe, the 
ſame arguments applied, and to the ſame extent. 
Io the general ſituation of Europe we had been 


ſeandalouſly inattentive. We had ſeen. the entire animated by a ſincere and dutiful attachment tochis 


conqueſt of Poland, and the invaſion of France, with 
ſuch marked indifference, that it would be difficult 
now to take ĩt up with the grace of ſincerity; but 
even this would be better provided for, by pro- 
poſing terms before going to war. 


Lord William Ruſſel ſpoke: likewiſe againſt the 1 
var. The queſtion for the addreſs was carried 


without a dWIHoiU b b 
Whatever were the intentions of the Britiſh mi- 


by the raſhneſs of the French convention. Diſ- 
guſted by the diſmiſſion of M. Chauvelin, and with 
the refuſal of the Engliſh miniſtry to treat with M. 
Maret, who arrived from France, about this period, 
with extended powers, and, it is faid, with ſome 
conſiderable conceſſions, the French convention, on 
the 1ſt of February, decreed a declaration of war 
ainſt his Britannic majeſty, and the ſtadtholder of 
he United Province... 
On the 11th of February, therefore, Mr. ſecretary 
undas brought up a meſſage from his majeſty, an- 
nouneing to his faithful commons the public decla- 
ation of war made by the French againſt his ma- 
ſty and the United Province... 
The meſſage was taken into conſideration the 1 2th 
of February, when Mr. Pitt moved an addreſs in an- 
wer to his majeſty's ſpeech. Mr. Fox moved an 
amendment, but the amendment was negatived, 
and the addreſs carried without a diviſion. 
The conſideration of the royal meſlage was like 
vile taken into conſideration by the lords, on the ſame 
iy, when lord Grenville; after a long ſpeech, in 
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They could not 
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maintained. | F 


No r all the arguments hitherto 
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{uſed in favour: of the meaſures of adminiſtration, 


moved the uſual addreſs, aſſuring his .majeſt of 
their ſupport. Lords Stanhope 5 3 re- 


ſpectiyely moyed amendments, that went to defeat 
| the object of the addreſs, which, however, was car- 
ried without a diviſion. 3 


The ſubject of the war with France was reſurned in 


the houſe of commons, on Monday, February 18, 


| _ Mr, Fox propoſed the. following five reſolu- 
tion: | 8 


. 


« Firſt, That it was not for the, honour of Great 


1 Britain to make war on France for any interference 
ind her internal affairs, or for the eſtabliſnment of 
any particular form of government in that country. 


Secondly, That the aggreſſions of France were 


not of ſuch a nature as to juſtify a war in the firſt in- 


ſtance, prior to a negociation to obtain explanation 


meant by ſecurity ; for it would be the extreme of and redreſs. 


„ Thirdly, That in the late negociation his ma- 


jeſty's miniſters had not purſued meaſures likely 
to obtain redreſs, nor to avert a war, not having 


ſtated the grounds upon which peace might have been 
Fourthly, That the rights of neutral nations had 
not been attended to by his majeſty's miniſters in 


their neglect, of interfering againſt the late unjuſti- 


fiable and abominable invaſion of Poland by Ruſſia 
„ 4nos gl ion gn tn 
. « Fifthly, That it is the duty of his majeſty's mi- 
niſters to adviſe his majeſty againſt entering into 
any treaty which might retard or prevent his mak- 
ing a ſeparate peace with France. 
It is not neceſſary here to recapitulate the argu- 
ments of Mr. Fox in ſupport of theſe reſolutions, as 
they were greatly expanded, on a ſybſequent day, in 
a motion made by Mr. Grey. Mr. Jenkinſon moved 
the previous queſtion, for which were two hundred 
and ſeventy againſt forty- four. 
Mr. Grey's motion, juſt alluded to, was made on 


Thurſday, February 21, with a view, by having it 


on the journals, to ſerve as a kind of proteſt againſt 


| the war. It was as follows 


12 Be 5 
ATbat an humble addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, to aſſure his majeſty that his faithful commons, 


perſon and family, and to the excellent conſtitution 
of this kingdom, as well as by an ardent zeal for 
the intereſt and honour, of the nation, will at all 
times be ready to ſupport his majeſty in any mea- 
ſures which a due obſetvance of the faith of treaties, 
the dignity of the crown, or the ſecurity of his do- 


minions, may compel him to undertake. Eidg. 
That feeling the moſt carneſt.ſolicitude to avert 


from our country the calamities of war, by every 
means conſiſtent, with honour and with ſafety, we ex- 
preſſed to his majeſty, at the opening of the preſent 
ſeſſion, “our ſenſe: of the temper and prudence 
which had induced his majeſty; to obſervVe a ſtrict 
neutrality with reſpect to the war on the Continent, 
and uniformly to abſtain from any, interference in 
the internal affairs of France:“ and our hope that 
the ſteps his majeſty had taken wolild have the hap- 
py tendency to render a firm and temperate con- 


duct effectual for preſerving the bleſſings of peace.” 
That, with the deepeſt co 
ourſelves obliged to relinquiſn that hope, without 


concern, we now find 


any evidence having been produced to ſatisfy us that 


his majeſty's miniſters have made ſuch efforts as it 
was their duty to make, and as, by his majeſty's moſt 


gracious ſpeech, | we were taught to expect, for the 
preſervation of peace.—It is no leſs the reſolution 


than the duty of his majeſty's faithful: commons to 
ſecond his efforts“ in the war thus fatally com- 

menced, ſo long as it ſhall continue; but we deem 
it à duty equally incumbent upon us to ſolicit his 


majeſty's attention to thoſe reaſons or pretexts, by 
which his ſervants have laboured to juſtify a conduct 


| on their part which we cannot but- conſider; as hav- 
| 8 2 IN ing 
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open to pacific negociation; in which the value of 
the object, tb any ot ine parties concerned in it, 
might wave been cy And impurrialſy weighed 
ugalnſt the conſequences to which all of them might 
be expoſed by uttempting to maintain it hy foroc of 


not unleſz, upon a regular demand made by his ma- 
jeſty is miniſters of explanation and ſecurity in behalf 
of us and our allies, the French had refuſed to give 
is maʒeſty ſuch ex plamution and ſecurity, No duch 
demand was made. Explanations, it is true, have 
been reoei ved and rejected. But it well deſerves to 
be remarked and remembered; that theſe cxplanati- 


| 


6 
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We have been cafted upon to reſiſt views vf con- 
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FH in contribatech, in 4 gent menſure, to produce the | through her ſide. With all theſe evils- was : 
Ui it tußture. . he eee en ſoon: aſtet threatened; and with the 288 o 
jj - « Various grounds of hoſtility againſt France] ance either of ſupme indifference, or of ſeetet a g 5 
if have been ſtated, but none that appeared! to us ta probation, his majeſty's miniſters beheld thearm?. y 
of have conſtituted ſuch/ an utgent and imperious cafe ||] of other powers (in evident concert with ie gp. p 
] of heceſſity as left no room tor t6commotation; and || preſſdr of Poland), advancing to the invaſion @ 
ride wir Unsebidable. - The gobernmet of France eee are of France, and the march of thoſe armie; 4 
it has been accuſed of having violited the law of na- di Inguiſhed from the ordihary hoſtilities of civil. J 
q tions, and the Ripulatiors of exiſting treaties; by |] zed nations by manifeſtos, which, if their princip| a 
} an attempt to deprive the republic of the United | and menaces had been carried into practice, muſt haye q 
Provihees" of the excluſive travigation - of the J inevitably produced the * return of that ſeroeity ang ki 
Scheldt. No evidence; however; has been offered g barbariſm in war, which a beneficent religion, and 6 
to convinte us that this\excluſive havigation was, [ enlightened, manners, and true military honoy 10 
0 cCeither in itſelf or in the eſtimatlon of thoſe who || have for a long time baniſhed from che chriſtian [ 
2 potthnice as to juſtify a determination in our govern | © No effort appeurs to have been made to check y 
1 ment to brenk with Franee on that acebunt. If, in the progreſs of theſe invading armies:— His maje(- U 
i fact, the States General had ſhewn a diſpoſition to || ty's miniſters, under a pretended, reſpect for. the 0 
| defend their right by ſotce of urms, it might have || rights and independence of other ſovereigns, though; { 
Þ been an inftance of the trueſt friendſhip to have [| fit at that time to refuſe even the interpoſition of his 
} Fe ſupgefted to them; for their ſerious contideration, | | majeſty's'couriſels and good offices to ſave ſo great 0 
{i how far the aſfertion of this unprofitable 'claim || and important a portion of Europe from falling un- e 
i | might, in the preſent circumſtances of Europe, tend || der the dominion of a foreign power. But no foonce, t 
 / to bag into hazard the moſt eſſential intereſts of the by an ever memorable reverſe of fortune, had France 0 
4 tepublic. But when, on the contrary, it has been | repulſed her invaders, and carried her arms into 0 
1 Tow iecgec thut no requlſition on this ſutzzect was choix territory; than his majelty's miniſtert, laying 0 
I tate to his majeſty on che patt of the States Genes aſide that oolluſive indiffetence which had marked 5 
Ji ral, we are at a loſs to comprehend oh what grounds their condutt during the invaſion of France, began - 
9 of right ot propriety we takte the lead we rages a || to expreſs alarms for the general ſecurity, of Europe, WI | 
ii elatm in which we are not principals, and in which || which, as it appears. to us, they ought to have ſeti. | 
10 the principal parry has not, as far as wo know, || ouſly felt, and might have expreſſed, with greater 
1 thought it prudent or neceſſury to call for our in- Juſtice, on the previous ſucceſſes of her powerful 
z terpoſition. eee ee 02, eee 2412 W Bt adverſaries. 34) SEW 115} $54 410; bfi | 
Ll «© We muſt further remark; that the-point mdifſs || We will not diſſemble our opinion, that the 
J ute ſermed to us to Hive bren relieved from a ma- || decree of the national convention of France of the | 
ji «rial part of irs\difficuity by the declaration of the || 19th of November 1792, was in a great meaſure liz. | 
Ii miniſter of foreign airs in Eramery/that the French [| ble to the objections urged againſt, it; but we cannot | 
0 nation gave up all pfetenſions to determine the ] admit that a war, upon the ſingle ground of ſuch. 
I 6ftion of the future nuvigatton of the Scheldt. J detree, unaccompanied by any overt acts, by which 
Il Whether the terms of this declaration-wereperfett-. ]] weror our allies might be directly attacked, would 
I ly ſatis factory or hot, they ar lenſt left the queſtion I be juſtified as neceſſary and unavoidable,” Certainly 
il 


«queſt and „ pom entertained dy the go- ||| ons were voluntarily offered on the part of France, 
| vernment of France, Wat all tiwes dangerous rowhe {|| not previouſly demanded on ours, as undoubtedly 
J) general intereſts of !Kurope, but“ afferted to be {|| they would have been if it had ſuited the views of 
a! « peculiarly ſd, when connected with the propaga- {|| his majeſty's miniſters to bave acted frankly and ho- 
IJ tion of principles which lead ro'the'violationiof the {| nourably' toward France, and not 4 have reſerved 
| moſt facred duties, und are-utterly ſwbverfive of the ||| their vomplaints for a future period, hen explina- 
I} peace and order of Abl icivilſocicry.! ET I tions, however reaſonable; might come too late, and 
5 We admit; that it is the intereſt und duty of || hoſtilities /might be unavbidable., 14 
Ii "evety'member'of the commonweaſthiof Europe #0 || * After a review bf all theſe conſiderations, ve 
4; ſuppott che eſtabliſhed! ſyſtern, and diſtribution of ||| think it neceſſary to 'nepreſent to his majeſty, that 
ql poder among the independent ſovereignries, which || | none of the points which were in diſpute beeween 
34 __ "acrallyſabiſt, and co prevent the apgrandizement || | his miniſters and the government of France, appeu 
= - of any ſtare; clpecially:the moſt pow offul, at the ex- to us vo have been incapable of being adjuſted by nt. 


y*s councils, we do moſt {earneſtly with, that his || tion, which has: been ſtated to ariſe from the politi- 

miniſters had manifeltec a juſt ſunſo of the impott- || cal opinions of the French nation. Theſe, indeed, 
unce of the prinoipte to which they now uppeal, ve conceive, formed neither any definable object 0! 
in the courſe of late events, which foemed to us to megociation, nor any intelligible renſon for hoſtility. 


ESE any 'other ; and, for te honour ofthis ma- gociation, except that aggravation of French umbi- 
ſt 


-3 +threateiv its ercire deſtruction J. They were equally incapable-of being adjuſted b) 
= „ When Poland was beginning 10 revover from! || nreaty, or of being either refuſed or confirmed b 
a] - ithe long calamities of anarchy, combined wich op- the events of waer. _ _ 

3 by es utter ſhe nd eſtabliſhed an-Horeditary:and; || We nerd not Rate to this majefty's wiſdom, that 
| limited monarchy dike our on, and was 'pexceably! force can never cure deluſian; and we know bis mi- 


employed in ſettling her intornul government, his ] jeſtys goodnt ſa rov well to ſuppoſe, that he could 


f - myeſty's mister with apparent ifferchce and | over entertain the idea of employ ing force to deſtroſ 
5 unconcern, 'haverſton her become the viłktim of the | opinions by the extirpation of thoſe who hold 
'| | moſt unprovoketi und unprincipled invaſion ;” her | |- hmmm. 


territory ovor- run, her free conſtitution ſubvertoc e, Pheig nds upan which his majeſty's miniſte 
bor mavional] indopendente annihilared; and the 17 have advifed him toreſuſe the rene wal uf ſome 2. 
neral principles'of the: ſecurity of m, wou d| EW: ich the exiſting govern"! 
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France; appeared to us neither juſtified» by the || houſe not to look to the p . | 
„ of the thing itſelf, nor by the uſage of nations, probation. 2 1 
"or by any expediency ariſing from the prefent-ſtate ing all adults to vote + for teproſentatives eee 
al circumſtances. In all negociations or diſcuſſions; | ſharten: the duration of parliaments. . Mt. | Smith 
ahaiſorver, 'of which peace is the real object, the f moved far leave to hing: up the perition. 
rance of an amicable diſpoſition, and of a rea- The queſtion being put, the motion was negatived; 

jineſs to offer and to accept of pacific explanations | there being, for bringing 


on both ſides, is as neceſſary and uſeful to inſure ſuc- 
ceſs as any arguments founded on ſtrict right. Nor 
-an it be denied, that claims or arguments of any 
kind; urgedd in hoſtile or haughty language, how - 
euer equitable or valid in themſelves, are more likely 
0, provoke than to conciliate the oppoſite party. 
Deploring, as we have ever done, the melancholy 
gent which has lately happened in France, it would: 
have been ſome conſolation to us to have heard, 
that the powerful interpoſition of the Britiſh nation 
on this ſubject had at leaſt been offered, although it 
ould: untortunately. bave been rejected. But, in- 
ſtead of receiving ſuch conſolation from the conduct 
of his majeſty's-minifters,. we have ſeen them, with 
extreme aſtoniſhment, employing, as an incentive 
to hoſtilities, an event, which they had made no 
effort? to a vert by negoc ation. This inactian they 
could only excuſe on the principle, that the internal 
conduct of nations (whatever may be our opinion of 
its morality) was no proper ground for interpoſition 
and remonſtrance from foreign: ſtates; a principle 
from which it muſt ſtill more clearly follow, that 
ſuch internal conduct could 
juſtifying reaſon for: wart. 
from obſerving, : that ſuch 


„We cannot refrain 
ſrequent alluſions as have been made to an event 


1 


confeſſedly no gtuund of rupture) ſeemed to us to 
have ariſen from a ſiniſter intention to derive, from 
the, humanity. of , Engliſhmen, papularity for mea- 
ſures which their deliberate judgment would have ordium on the eſſential importance of the wat} he ob. 

ſerved, that in ſtating the extonſi ye ſupplies ha ſhould 

' propoſe, he would go farther than had erer been done 
ia preceding wars; for he would not only ſtate what 
the demands actually were ſor public fervice, but 
eyen anticipate the expence af ſuture ſervice by efti« 

mates, and make praviſion ſor thoſe eſtimates- 
ry far the defence of his kingdoms, yet feel that they: |] 


reprobated, aud to influence the moſt virtuous ſenſi- 
75 of his majeſtyꝰs people into a blind and ſuri- 
dus xeal for a War of vongeancgcdg e. 


89 4 Is 
„ His majeſty's faithful commons, therefare, 


though always determined to ſupport his majeſty/ 


vith vigour and cordiality, in the exertions nedeſſa- 


are: equally bound by their duty to his majeſty and to 
their fel low - ſubjects, to declare, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, their diſapprobation of the conduct of his 
majeſty's miniſters, throughout the whole of theſe! 
tranſactions : n conduct, which, in their opinion 


it ſeems to have been ſtudiouſly directed, of plungs: 
ng their country; into an unneceſſary war. The ca- 
lamities of ſuch a war muſt be aggravated, in the 


eſtimntim of every rational mind, by reflecting on! 


the peculiar advantages of that ſortunate fituation, 
vhich we have ſa-unwiſely abandoned, and which 
hot only exempted; us from ſharing: ini the diſtreſſes 
and afflictiens of che other nat ions of Europe, but 
converted them into ſources of beneſit, improve- 
ment, and proſperity to this country.. 


MWe there fore humbly implore his 
which have forced us into this unhappy war, but to 


embrace the earlieſt occaſion, hich his wiſdory may 
ülcern, of reſtoring to his people the bleſſings of 


peace.“ enn YE 412. E160, 44 £41346 3 £54, SH! 
Major Maitland ſeconded the motion; but at the 
new with which it was made was perſectly under- 
ſtood, and the ſubject had already been ſo amply 
biſeuſſed, no dehate enſued, but the motion was 
negati ved without a diviſion eie 
Mt. R. Smich then rrad a petition; ſigned 
perſons of the town of Nottingham, praying ſor a 
reform in parliament. The petit ion ſtated the re- 
peeſentation of the peaple to paſſed away: that 
in its ſtead there exiſted the groſſeſt abuſe of che 
"ghts-of the penple and that, cheir cights were 


never be an admiſſible 


majeſty's pa- 
ternal goodneſs to liſten no longer to the councils, 


nnn 
by 2500 


uſurped in a manner which induced members in that 
emu, | ; * 6 


r unn * 


noes 109 majority $8, - 


** * 


| might. ate to the p 
cc. Angthertincreat 


ub the pttition, axes 81 


The Slave trade was taken into conſideration on 
the 27th, and-after a lon and antereſting debate ne 
gat ived by a majority of 8. T ne e oa vn 
On Wedneſday the 6th;of, March, ſeveral bills re- 
ceived the royal aſſent by commiſſion, amang which 
Leg bill ſor ptoviding for the families of militia⸗ 
MH! 195 yoo ang ͤ d Jo flo 461 013 hÞg 
The ſame day; Mr „Seer cetary! Dundas preſented 
the following moſſage to the commO² |! 


VVT vs SOCCER 
4 3 — — - 1 "= as : 8 * k * © 4 
1 % GEO a . . 
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. H $ majeſty having judged it expedient tom. 
ploy in the ſerv ice of Great Britain, a body of his 
Electoral troops, for: the purpoſe of aſſiſting his als 
lies, the ſtates general of the United Provinces, and 
of profecuting, in the moſt effectual manner, the juſt 
and neceſſary. war in which his majeſty is engaged, 
his majeſty has directed an eſtimate ta he laid before 
the houſe of the charge attending the employment of 


the ſaid troops : and his majeſty relies on tlie zeab ot 


his faithful commons, that they will be ready to 
— neceſſaty proyifien for maintaining the 
ame“? — ö i oil {TT 
Aſimilar meſſage was ſent to the. lords; who, the 
next day agreed to the cuſtomary addreſs. 

March 11, in a committee of the whole houſe on 
the ſupply, the chancellar of the exchequer proceed 
ed to opęn hat is called The Budgat. Aſter an ex- 


Every thing he ſnonid ptapoſe would; br perſectiy 


agreeable to the ſyſtem of iſluing annuaſly a million 
| to che reductions of: the nqgtisnal dabt; and, even un- 
der the preſent exigendies of: the ſtate; he ſhould 
| make proviſion for the iſſuing of 200, p. annuatiyy 
in addition to that million. Jt was alſa his intention 
could lead to no other termination; but that, to which: [| | 


to guard againſt tho acrumylation af unfundad-debt, 


| and for that purpoſe to cloſe an account thereof 
early. The unfunded navy debt, Which was ow 
576, 00, he ſhould provide for a reduction of to 
chat ſum yhich the haute bad been contented to 


leave it at for times of peace. He then proceeded 


| to ſtate the eſtimates ;. after-which he obſerved, that 


he had great hopes that gircumſtances might ariſe, 
to enable us 1g lake an-effeRive part with our nume 
rous allies in military operations: and he doubted 
not, if a favourable opening ſhould offer, that the 
bouſe would agree in any meaſure aſ ſubſidy which 
z of the common enemy 
an all Another increaſe of an penoe would ariſe 
from the neeeſſary encampments which would take 
place at home. It vas impoſſible to form any eſti- 
mate to be depended upon of the expences ariſing 
from the ſervices he had ſiated: but it as extremely 
material that a conſiderable ſum ſhould be ſer apart 
to provide for thoſe exigences; the ſym he propoſed 
a ſet apart was a million and a hai f, in addition 
to the ſums be had already ſtated for "ſpecific ſer- 
viees. This ſum he ſhould ptopoſ. 


6 * 


1 


e to raiſe. hy Ex- 
obequer bills on g vote af credit: but 0 prevent the 
accumulation of Exchequer billa, it was his inten- 
tion to proyide for ihe g ſchange of one million and 
a half already out. Obſerywing that he had now 
gone 8 whole of. the Jupply, he ſtared the 


nt of the % be provided for to be 
eee * 5 11,4 $2,000). 
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14,192, 000. To mect this ſupply, he ſtated the | | evidence and opinion of commercial gentlemen upon 
ways and means which were the lund and malt tax I this ſubj ect. 


2,750, .; ſurplus of the conſolidated fund 


790,0001, ; a diſpoſable ſurplus, in four quarters, of 


the permament revenue, 2,188, 00l.; the temporary 
taxes, laid on ſor the Spaniſi armament, to be con- 
tinued, 255 00l. impreſt money, 230,0001;; from 
the Eaſt India Company 500, O00l.; which would 
leave about 4, 5000 ol. to be ſtill provided for ; 
Which he propoſed to be by way of loan, of which, 
as the commiſſioners for liquidating the national 
debt, were to furniſh part, would leave only 
2, 900, oool. to be ſurniſhed by individuals. Then 
reminding the houſe, that an act of laſt year went to 
add to the intereſt of all loans one per cent. for the 


reduction of the capital, he ſtated, thar he would now 
only look to the terms of ſuch loan by ſpeculation; - 


by ſuppoſing the ſtock at 75, and he ſaw no reaſon 
whatever for expecting it to be lower; the ſum to 
be raiſed by loan would create a capital of fix mil- 
lians;: the intereſt for which would be 1 80,0001; to 


which would be to be added the one per cent. for | 
the reduction of the capital, amounting to 60,000). | 


which, added to the intereſt, produced '240,0001. 
annually to be defrayed from the revenue of the Con- 
folidated Fund. To provide ſor this; he propoſed 
to render pernan enn tk, 

The additional duty on Bills of Ex- 8 " 87 
change and Game Licences Lich 9899 


The additional duty of 1d. per gallon on © © 
7 N al duty of 1d. per gallon 11 000 
all Britiſh ſpirits 55 e 
The 10 per cent. on Aſſeſſed Tauts 90,00 
ii ee $01 07 ig 


* 5 — 4 > | 
in Hb 


#54 25 4 4+ 15 2 * 287,000 
Which was nearly go, obol. above the ſum. neceſſary, 


and which ſurplus might go to the growing produce 
I in 


of the Conſolidated Fund. 8 
. He then entered into ſeveral particulars to ſhew, 
that there was no reaſon to apprehend, that the ſur- 


plus of the tevenue an an average of the 
be leſs than he had ſtated it, 


three laſt years) wWoul 
even in the cburſe of u war. In the laſt war, in 
which this country had à maritime ſuperiority, af- 


ter the firſt year her commerce ſo far from ſuffer- 


ing, actually indreaſed; and ſhould the preſent war 
continue langer than the preſent year, and it was 
ſonroely probable that it could be fo ſpeedily termi- 
vated, he huped that our commerce would by no 
means be deereaſed. Should the preſent war require 


a: repetition of proviſion, he hoped to ſhew that we 
had reſources for the nent campliign, and probubly for | 
another, without © havin terour/ſe ib am new additional. | 


burdens on the people. He concluded his ſpeech by 
an animated / recapltulation of the important objects 
af the war, and by: moving'the ſeveral reſolutions.” 
After ſome debate the reſolutions were ſeverally 
put and agreed to, the houſe was' reſumed, and the 
report ordered to be made the next dax. 
tation, à propoſal was mud to lord Grenville by 
French miniſtry,” for putting an end to the cala- 
mities of uur by amicable negociation; and a paſſ- 
port was demanded for M. Maret, who was to be 
inveſted with ſull powers to treat. The letters from 
M. Le Brun were brought over by an Engliſh gen- 
tleman, with proper atteſtations of their authenticity, 
and by him delivered: to the noble ſecretary, Why 
no. notice was taken of this application has never 
e 1 2505 ins 299g: 10h abivgty £2, 
© About this period the frequency of bankruptcies 
in London and the principal trading towns in Eng- 
land had, a8 was already intimated, cauſed almoſt a 
general ſtagnation of icommerciul credit; | To apply 
a remedy to this alarming evil, ſeveral of the-princi- 
tradera and merchants waited upon the chancel- 
r of the exchequer, who promiſed them every aſſiſt 
ance in ls power. A ſelect committee of the houſe 
of ammont was accordingly appointed, to take the 
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received on account of the diſteſpectſul ter 
which it was couched But petitions for the reform 


long and intereſting ſpeech by moving 


May 2, A petition for a parliamentary reform 


preſented from Sheffield, which was refuſed Way 


to be 
ms in 


were received from Birmingham, Durham, Glaſgon, 
Leven, Anwick, Kempſey, Hamilton, and Kirkin. 


ruinch 107: unt 


May 6, petitions for a parliamentary reform 5 
received from Weſtminſter, Suffolk, Warwiek, Hud. 
dersfield, Dundee, Faiſley, Montroſe, Kilmarnock, 


| Perth, Edinburgh, Dunbarton, Roxburghſhire, Lin. 


lithgow, Nottingham, and from certain inhabitants 
of the pariſh: of Aldgate in London. A petition 
from Norwich having been printed, was, on that 
account; not received. Nein i T6: 
After much intereſting debate, the houſe divided. 
for referring the petitions to a committee, 41 againſt 
ines e in dis lle e 
On the 17th of June Mr. Fon having expatiated 
much upon the calamities of the war concluded a 


” 


3 „11 8 1 
4 4 14 


That an humble addreſs be preſented to 1055 T 


jeſty, as the humble repreſentation of his faithful com. 
mons on the preſent awful and momentous criſis; a 


duty which they feel themſelves the more eſpecially 


called upon eee at this juncture, as a long and 


event ful period may probably elapſe be fore his ma- 


jeſty can again have an opportunity of collecting, 
through their repreſentatives,” the real ſentiments 
andi wiſhes of his people: . ο⏑⁹ ö w-. 4 


In the name of the people of England, his ma. 
jeſty's faithful commons are bound to declare, that 
they concurred in the meaſures neceſſary to carry on 


the preſent war, for the objects of defence and ſecu- 


rity,” and for thoſe objects only: 


* 


That any plan of aggrandizement founded on 
the preſent diſtreſſed ſituntion of France, much leſs 
any purpoſe of eſtabliſning among the French peo- 
ple, any particular form of government, never would 


have had their concurrence or ſupport. ' t. 


In expreſſing theſe their ſentiments and opini- 
ons on entering into the preſent war, his majeſty's 
faithful commons are ſenſible that they are only re- 
peating thoſe benevolent declarations, which policy, 
and a careful attention to the real intereſts of the 
Briciſh nation, induced his majeſty to uſe in his moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the t hrone at the beginning ot 
the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, and in repeated 
meſſages to this hoe. uin eie 

Lo repreſent to his majeſty, that though his 
faithful commons have the moſt perfect reliance on 


| his majeſty's ſacred word and promiſe, [ſolemnly 
| pledged to this country and to Europe, not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of France, or to enter into 
| the views and projects of other powers, who, in the 
| II preſent war, may be actuated: by motives far differ- 
While the traitorous correſpondence bill was in | 


ent from thoſe which govern the conduct of his ma- 
jeſty ; yet they feel it to be their indiſpenſable duty 
to call his majeſty's moſt ſerious attention to ſome 
of the circumſtances which have ovcurred ſince the 
commencement of the preſent unfortunate conteſt; 
The French arms, which; after a ſucceſsful in- 


vaſton of Brabant, had threatened the ſecurity of his 
majeſty's allies the States-general, have ſince been 
confined within their owu territory, and are nos 


oceupied in de ſe noe of their frontier towns againlt 
the united forces of his majeſty and! his allies. The 
danger apprehended from the former conqueſts an 


aggrandizement of the French nation appeats there. 


fore; to be no longer a ſubjett: of juſt uncaſinels and 
Kanns. önnen Ho 119401 $1330 i 
1 Some of the powers engaged in the confedericy 
againſt France, have, on the other hand, openiy 
avowed, and ſucceſsfully executed; plans of domi- 


nion and conqueſt, not leſs: formidable to the gene” 


ral liberties of Europe. The rapacious and faithlels 
6 diſmemberme" 


„ 
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almemberment of the unhappy kingdom of Poland, 
without having produced, as it appears to this houſe, 
any remonſtrance from his majeſty's miniſters, has 
higheſt indignation at fo daring an outrage on the 
ciohts of independent nations, and the keeneſt ſoli- 
citude to reſcue the honour of the Britiſh gevern- 
ment from the ſuſpicion of having concurred or ac. 
nieſeed in meaſures ſo odious in their principle, 


and fo dangerous in their example to the peace and 


happineſs of mankind, - | : 
« The ſevere calamities which, ſince the com- 
mencement of the preſent war, this nation has al- 


readyexperienced ; the ſhock given to commercial 


credit, and the alarming conſequences which the 
failure of the mercantile and manufacturing intereſt 
threatens to the public revenue, and to the general 
proſperity of the country, cannot have failed to at- 
tract his majeſty's attention, and to excite in his be- 
nevolent mind a ſincere deſire to relieve his ſubjects 
ſrom diſtreſſes of which they cannot hope for a ter- 


mination but in the ſpeedy re- eſtabliſnment of 


eace. 
7e. His majeſty's faithful commons make 
fore their moſt earneſt and ſolemn requeſt, that his 


majeſty, taking into his conſideration all the above | 


circumſtances, will -not fail ro employ the earlieſt 
meaſures for procuring peace on ſuch terms as are 
conſiſtent with the profeſſed = ala of the war, and 
| with that good faith, ſtrict juſtice, and liberal and 
enlightened policy, which have hitherto ſo peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed the Britiſh nation.“ 
A violent debate took place, and the houſe divid- 
ed on the motion, 19 


'Noes — — 187 

Ayes — 47 
5 Majority PEO 
On the 21ſt of June his majeſty put an end to the 


ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the throne, expreſſive of his 

warm hopes of future ſucceſs in reſpect to the war. 
Parliament was now prorogued till the 13th of 

Auguſt, | OR.» ALE WA | 


Sedition now began to extend its baneful conſe- | 


quences throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the methods which were adopted for its ſuppreſ- 
fon, tended in a great meaſure to promote it, Every 
month afforded recent inſtances. On the zth of 
January this year, one Carter, a bill-ſticker, was tried 


at the ſeſſions-houſe on Clerkenwell-Green for a libel. || 
The Attorney-General ſtated, that this was an indict- 


ment for publiſhing a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, 


entitled, * An Addreſs from the London Corteſpond- 


ing Society to the other Societies in Great Britain, 
united for the Purpoſe of obtaining a Reform in 
Parliament.” It was proved that the defendant had 


paſted up this addreſs in a public ſtreer, on the gth-|| 
of Deceinber laſt; the jury found him guilty ; the 


court ſentenced him to ſix months impriſonment, 
and at the expiration thereof to find ſecurity for his 
good behaviour for one year, himſelf in one hun- 
dred pounds, and two ſureties in fifty pounds each. 

In Edinburgh, January the 7th and 8th, the High 
Court of Juſticiary met to proceed on the trial of 


Mr. James Tytfer, chemiſt; but he failing to ap- 


pear, they pronounced ſentence of outlawry. He 


ſtands accuſed of compoſing or writing a ſeditious 


libel, addreſſed * to the People and their Friends.“ 


Aſterwards the High Court of Juſticiary proceeded 
io the trial of John Morton, James Anderſon, and 


colm Craig, reſidenters in Edinburgh, accuſed 


ol having, with four others, who were admitted as 


evidences, gone into the Caſtle, on the evening of 


Sunday, the 18th of November, 1792, with the 


ira intention of ſeducing the ſoldiers from their 
uty and allegiance, and drinking ſeditious toaſts. 

till near nine at night, when the jury were incloſed, 
No. 66. i 


exhibired in his majeſty's faithful commons, the 


it there- || 


The pannels pleaded not guilty. The trial laſted | 


| 


| 


* 
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nimoufſly, the libel proven. 


| tious and treaſonable words: 


for his aliment. 
duke of Gordon, for the loan of 3001. with which 


ſum. He had directed his attorney, Mr. 


to adopt the meaſures neceſſary to obtain his legal 
enlargement. For this purpoſe there were two per- 


1 


On Wedneſday they returned a verdict; finding una. 
On the 8th Daniel Crichton was tried at the fſeſ. 
ſions houſe on Clerkenwell-gteen, for uttering ſedi- 
treaſ being found guilty, 
the court ſentenced him to three mohths impriſon- 
ment, and to find ſecurity for his good behaviour 
one year, himſelf in gol. and two ſureties in 251. 
each, bY „„ | 
The 2gth of the ſame month, being the day on 
which the impriſonment of lord George Gordon 
expired, he was brought from Newpate into court; 
accompanied by the keeper; two men as his 
bail, and ſeveral Jews. He had a large ſlouched 
hat on his head, and a beard of enottnous length. 
He was ordered to take off his hat, which he refuſed. 
The court directed the ctyet to take it off; which 
he did accordingly. Lord George deſired the court 


* 


to take notice, that his hat had been taken off by 


violence. He then deliberately took out of his 


| pocket a white cap, which he put upon his head; 


and ticd a handkerchief over it ; after which, he pro- 
duced a paper, entitled, © the Petition of Iſrael 
Abraham George Gordon, commonly called lord 
George Gordon,” He ſaid, the petition was an 
apology for appeating with his head covered, agree- 
ably to the cuſtom of the Jews. By a conformity 


to this cuſtom, he meant no diſreſpect to the court; 


as it aroſe purely from the tendertieſs of his con- 
ſcience, ſince he had entered into * the holy Cove- 


| nant of Circumciſion.” The petition was read by 
the officer of the court, and contained many argu- 
ments drawn from the Jewiſh writers, in favour of 


appearing with his- head covered before all men. — 
The ſentence againſt him for the libels, was, ac- 
cording to his requeſt, publicly read, after which 


he read a written paper, the ſubſtance of which was, 
that he had been impriſoned for five years, among 


murderers, thieves, &c. and that all the conlola- 
tion he had, arofe from his truſt in God; and that 
he was compelled to find ſecurity. for his good be- 


; haviour for fourteen years, himſelf in z000l. and 
two ſureties, in 2500l. each, He ſaid, that lord 


Kenyon, who had been his counſel when he was 


tried for high treaſon, well knew the amount of his 


income. He had only an annuity of five hundred a 
year, which was not aſſignable, but granted merely 
He was obliged to his brother, the 


he was then ready to pay the fine 5 that 
odfrey, | 


ſons in court ready to become his bail, who were ment 


| of unqueftionable integrity. © One was Francis Col- 
| lins, a hat-maker, and the other John Barnard, / 
j/ gentleman, POE) Th: © 


The attorney-general objected to the bail; and 
lord Kenyon told lord George, that the court were 


bound to ſee that the bail were good men, in point of 


reſponſibility. An affidavit was produced by Mr. 
White, ſolicitor to the treaſury, by which it ap- 
peared, that both the bail were inſufficient; that 


John Barnard was only a cart numberer, or carman's 
book. keeper, and earned but 128. per week. The 


bail were both rejected, and lord George was ro- 
manded, till he can procure better bail. 

An order from council appeared in the Gazette 
on February, directing that all aliens, who have ar- 
rived within this kingdom ſince the firſt of January, 
1792, or, who ſhall arrive therein during the conti- 


' nuance of the alien bill, or until his majeſty's plea- 


ſure be further ſignified,- other than aliens excepted 


in the bill, ſhall, from and after the 1th day of 
February, 1793, if ſuch aliens ſhall then be teſident 


in England, or if ſuch aliens ſhall then be reſident 
in Scotland, then from and after the goth day of 
February, 1793, dwell or refide only within the li- 
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mits of the weekly bills of mortality, or within the 
pariſh of St. Mary-le-bonne, Paddington, Pancras, 
and St. Luke at Chelſea, in the county of Middle- 
ſex, or within ſuch parts of the kingdom as ſhall 
not be more than fifty miles from the ſtandard in 


Cornhill, and not leſs than ten miles diſtant from the | 


ſea-coalt, and alſo from any of his majeſty's dock- 
yards; and in no other parts whatever, 
This month alſo was tried before lord Kenyon and 
a ſpecial jury, an indictment againſt Thomas Dow- 
ling, for wilful and corrupt perjury, in the evidence 
he gave at the Old Bailey, on the trial of captain 
Kimber, charged with the murder of a negro girl, 
as before mentioned. The indictment contained 
forty-three aſſignments of perjury. 
however, only. two to which the attention of the jury 
was directed. The firſt charged the defendant with 
having falſely ſworn, that captain Kimber treated 
the girl with great cruelty ; that he ſuſpended her by 


the arms and legs, flogged her himſelf, and by his 


barbaroys treatment, a diſorder was brought upon 
her which led ta; and terminated in her death. The 


| ſecond charge was, that the defendant falſely ſwore, 


that he never. declared to any perſon, that he would 
be revenged upon captain Kimber, and work his 


ruin. To this charge only the evidence applied. — | 


Three witneſſes were examined in ſupport of the 
proſecution, the ſubſtance of whoſe evidence was, 


him on board the ſhip Recovery, of which the cap- 
tain was commander, and the defendant ſurgeon; 


| that he had deprived him of a privileged ſlave, by 
allowing him only one inſtead of two; and that he 


would be revenged on him, and work his ruin ſome 
way. or other. — Three witneffes were called for the 
defendant, to prove that two of the witneſſes for the 


. crown ought not to be believed on their oaths; but 


their evidence related only to ſome private and pe- 
euniary tranſaRtions,-Mr, Wilberforce was exa- 
mined, who ſtated, that the defendant did not vo- 


 luntarily offer himſelf to him as a witneſs, reſpect- 


wg the crycltjes attending any part of the ſlave 
trade, but that he had ſent for him, in conſequence 
of his bearing that he could communicate ſome in- 


ſor mation relative to a tranſaction that had happened 


ypan the coalt of Calabar.— Lord Kenyon having 
ſummed up the evidence, the] jury after a ſhort de- 
liberation, brought in their verdict, guilty, —After- 
before lord Kenyon, the trial of Ste- 
phen Devereux, for perjury, charged to have been 
committed by bim, on the trial of captain Kimber, 
as the Old Bailey. Some witneſſes having been cal- 
led to prove the examination of the defendant before 
fir Sampſon Wright, his examination at the Old 
ajiley, and other matters, and ſeveral witneſſes 
ieard on the part of the defendant, lord Kenyon, 
with much propriety ſtopped the further progreſs 
of the cauſe, giving it as his opinion, that the evi- 
dence for the proſecution was fo mainly ſhaken by 
that brought forward on the part of the defendant, 
that he myſt neceſſarily be acquiited ; and the jury 
agreeing with his lordſhip in opinion, immediately 
brought.in a verdict of—not guilty, | | 
His royal highneſs the duke of York, now ſet out 
for Holland, to take command of the Britiſh forces, 


, Oeſtined to ſerve in the enſuing campaign on the 


8 in conjunction with the allies againſt rhe 
renen. | 

One Thomae Spence, who keeps a book.ſtall at 
the top of Chancery, lane, was tried at the Seſſions 
houſe at Clerkenwell, for publiſhing a certain ſedi- 
tious book, entitled The Rights of Man, Part the 
Second, written by Thomas Paine, By a flaw in 


the indictment, he was acquitted. | 
William Holland, printſeller in Oxſord-ſtreet, 
was allo tried for publiſhing a certain ſeditious 


There were, | 


that the defendant had declared in their preſence and 
bearing, that captain Kimber had groſsly ill- treated 


the wor 


r 
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pamphlet, entitled, An Addreſs to the A "Ig 
on the late Proclamation,” and was. 5901 75 
The court ſentenced him to be impriſoned one 
pay a fine of iool. and find ſecurity for his 920 . 
haviour for one year, from the expiration of his im. 
priſonment; himſelf in the ſum of 200l, and 5 
ſecurities in the ſum of 1001. each, y 
Intelligence was received from Kingſton, St. Vin 
cent, that the Providence, (capt. Bligh) and the 
_ Aſſiſtance, (capt, Portlock,) arrived there from Ola 
heite, They ſailed from England on the ad of 
Auguſt, 1791, arrived at Otaheite the oth of April 
following, where they remained till the 19th of July 
and having effected the object of their voyage, ke. 
that iſland in perfect health, and arrived at St. He. 
lena the 17th of December, whence they had only 
a paſſage of twenty-ſeven days here. It muſt afford 
no yrs Yr to the inhabitants of this part of 
to learn, that goo bread-fruit plants have 

been landed here, in excellent order, for the pur- 
poſe of being diſtributed among the different 


| iflands; but our grateful acknow ledgments are parti. 
| cularly due to our beloved ſovereign, who, ever 

| mindful of the wants of his ſubjects, directed this 
| beneficial undertaking. Theremainger of the plants, 


amounting to an equal number, are intended for Ja- 
maica, whither capt. Bligh will proceed in a day or 
two, and thence return to England. A number of 
other valuable plants are brought by captain Bligh, 
and ſome of the moſt delicious fruits.—Capr, Bligh 
had on board two men, natives of Otaheite, going to 
England with him.—Captain Bligh went out and 
returned by the Cape of Good Rope. Ie alſo, in 
his return, called at Timor, and came through the 
heretofore . unexploxed ſtrait between New Guinea 
and New Holland, which, we underſtand, has been 
named Proyidence Straits. This paſſage is men- 
tioned as extremely perilous, and, inſtead of being, 
as was ſuppoſed and laid down, clear and open, was 
full of ſhoals, rocks, and ſmall iſlands. The Provi- 
dence and Aſſiſtance were repeatedly inthe moſt im- 
minent danger of being loſt, and though the diſtance, 
in good fea room, might be run in a couple of days, 
| ſo flow was their progreſs, that it took twenty-one 
to get through it. At times they could not run 
170 0 than ſive miles a day, and they loſt ſome an- 
chors. 
bited, and a communication was held with the na- 
tives, who appeared friendly; but, on a ſudden, a 
number of canoes put off, and approaching cloſe to 

the Aſſiſtance, threw in a volley of arrows, by which 
one man was killed, and two dangerouſly wounded. 
They, however, retired very precipitately, on the 

Providence firing at them and ſtriking one of the 
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canoes, by which ſome were killed. There are on 


board the Providence part of the crew of the ſhip 
Matilda, a whaler belonging to London, which was 
| wrecked in the South Seas, and had got to Otaheite 
in their boats. No account could be collected of the 

nty. Only one man died of diſeaſe during the 
voyage. The aſſembly having met, came to an un- 
animous reſolution, in conſequence of the unpatal- 
led ſufferings of captain Bligh in his firſt voyage, 
and the unwearied perſeverance to the final accom- 
pliſhment of his object, to preſent him with a piece 
of plate of the value of one hundred guineas, 48 3 
mark of the ſenſe this iſland. entertained of his dil- 
tinguiſhed merit: and an addreſy to his majeſty allo 
paſſed both houſes, expreſſive of their loyalty and firm 
attachment to the conſtitution. 

On the 20th of March in the afternoon about % 
o*clock, a dreadful accident happened in Liverpool. 
As the Pelican privateer, belenging to Nicho# 
Aſhton, eſq. of this town, was cruiſing in the 11vt!; 


went to the bottom! She was manned. with ninety” 


four choice ſeamen, and had on board upward o 
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Some of the iſlands in this ſtrait are inha- 


by a ſudden guſt of wind ſhe overſet and inſtantly 
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- ry perſons, excluſive of her crew; out of which 
amber only thirty-two have been faved | Fram one 
y thoſe that were ſaved, we are informed thar it 
vas owing to the guns being looſe that the misfor- 
ne happened; that when the guſt of wind heeled 
= the weather guns broke through the lee ports, 
ind the inſtantly filled with water. Her maſts at 
oy water mark appear about half out of the 
ye" the 23th of the ſame month, a convention 
was ſigned by the hon, lord Grenville, his mayeſty's 
cincipal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, and 
i count Woronzow, envoy extraordinary and mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary from the empreſs of Ruſſia, 


{or renewing the treaty of commerce of the year 


term of 11x years. bag 1 

On the 7th of May, Mr. Ridgway, hock ſeller, 
was brought into the court of king's bench, to re- 
:eive ſentence for the publication of three libels of 
which he had been convicted; namely, The Jockey 
Club, Paine's Addreſs to the Addreſſers, and the 
Rights of Man ; when the court ſentenced him to 
be impriſoned two years in Newgate for the firſt ; at 
the expiration of which to be impriſoned anather 


tor the third, the farther impriſonment of one year, 
- with another fine of 100l. Mr. Symonds was then 
ſentenced to pay a fine of 10al. far having publifhed 
The Jockey Club, and to be impriſoned one year in 
Newgate, from the expiration of his former ſen- 
rence of two years for the publication of the Rights 
of Man; and for the Addreſs ta the Addreſſers, he 
was ſentenced to the farther impriſonment of one 
year, and another fine of 100l. After which he was 
to find ſecurity for five years, for his good behaviour, 


Ridgway was likewiſe ta find the ſame ſecurity, | 
On the 27th Mr. John Froſt was convicted be- 


certain ſeditious words, at Percy coffee-houſe, on 
the 8th of November laſt; namely, „I am for 
equality and no king: the conſtitution of this coun- 


tr 

ale whether he meant no king in England, “ Yes, 
no king in England,” He was ordered to be im- 
riſoned in his majeſty's jail of Newgate for fix ca- 
endar months, and within that, time to ſtand in 


that he ſhould find ſecurity for his good behaviour, 
lor the period of five years, himſelf in gool, and 
two ſureties for 1001. each; and that he be further 
impriſoned until ſuch ſecurity be found. 

On the goth in the evening the duke de Sicigni- 
ano, who arrived in this country about two months 
ago, being appointed to ſucceed prince Caſtelcicala 
as miniſter plenipotentiary from the court of Naples, 
put an end to his exiſtence, by placing a horſe-piſtol 
o his temple, and blowing his brains aut. He had 
tranſacted buſineſs with lord Grenville on the ſame 
morning, As ſoon as the event became known, the 
prince Caſtelcicala, and. ſome other foreign noble. 
men, went to Grenier's hotel to view the body, and 
the prince took charge of his effects, The next 


ſtate, at the requeſt of lord Grenville, went to the 

tel to make the neceſſary inquiries concerpiog 
the ſuicide, 
Corpſe and imerment. The duke de Sicigniang was 
i young nobleman of ane of the firſt families in Italy, 
very amiable manners, and much beloved by 
thoſe ho knew him. His reſidence at Grenier's 
" owing to its not being quite certain whether 
prince Caſtelcicala might not be N ng to his 
armer ſituation. An expreſs was ſent to Naples, 
Wh an account of this melancholy event. On the 


1766, between Great Britain and Ruſſia, for the 


himſelf in gool. and two others in 2gol. each. Mr. 


is a bad one; and for having added, on being 


day, Mr. Burgeſs, one of the under ſecretaries of 


and to give oxders for the removal of the 


year, and to pay a fine of 100l. for the ſecond; and | 


fore the court of king's bench, of having uttered | 


and upon the pillory, at Charing Croſs, for one || 
hour, between the hours of twelve and two; and | 


PINES 


„ 
zd of June he was interred privately in Pancras 
church-yard. 7 „„ = 
On the g th of june came on at the Old Bailey, the. 
trial of the king v. Eaton, a bookſeller, for pub- 
liſhing Paine's Rights of Man, when, after the evi- 
dence for the. proſecution had been gone through, 
and Mr. Vaughan had made an able ſpeech in Deng 
af che defendant, the recorder told the jury, that i 
they were ſatisfied that Paine wrote this book as a 


\ 


| Philafophical man, coolly applying himſelf to the 


; ſound diſcretion of thoſe who were competent to 
| Judge upon the ee men of learning, ta phi- 
loſophers, who could underſtand the terms in which 
he wrote —and that he meant to do no miſchief, it. 
| was what all authors in this country had a power ta 

do; but that, on the other hand, if he meant to 


| weaken the hands of government, to ſet every thing 


afloat and into confuſion; in ſhort, if he meant to 
do miſchicf, then he had offended againſt the law: 
for the diſtinction between the freedom of the preſs, 
and the abuſe of it, was preciſely this, that every 
thing may be done by the preſs which is done for 
the. honour, advantage, and benefit of mankind, but 
nothing can be done that trends poſitively and de- 
_ cidedly to the injury of mankind. 
The jury retired at eight o'clock, taking the book. 
with them: at a quarter paſt ten o'clock they: came 
into court, and gave their verdict—* guilty of pub= 
liſhing, but without a criminal intent.“ 25 
| This verdict Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Gurney con- 
tended was, in ſubſtance and in effect, a verdict of 
e not guilty;” for the intention of the party was the 
eſſence of the crime, but that it was in farm a ſpe- 
| cial verdict, which the court was bound to receive 
and to record. | | Oo RE 
The recorder informed the jury, they were em- 
| powered by the libel bill to give their verdict gene- 
rally, and wiſhed them to reconſider it. The jury 
faid they had given their verdict, and perſiſted in it, 
upon which the verdict was recorded. 
The counſel then contended. that the defendant 
was in effect acquitted ; that if he were convicted 
of any thing, he was convicted of innocence, and 
that he ought to be inſtantly diſcharged. This the 
recorder refuſed, unleſs the proſecutor would con- 
| cede the point, that this was an acquittal. The 
counſel ſtated that the defendant had been aut upon 
bail, had ſhewn no wiſh to withdraw himſelf from 
the juſtice of his country, and it coyld ſcarcely be 
imagined that he would now think of flying from, 
deliverance. _ | „ 
The defendant would, however, have been com- 
mitted till the point of law could be argued, the 
next ſeſſions, if Mr. White, ſolicitor for the trea- 
ſury, had not handſomely conſented to admit him 
to the ſame bail upon which he had been hitherto at 
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large. CO | . 
On the 27th the Attorney General informed the. 
court that he attended in conſequence of the extra- 
ordinary verdict found by the jury upon the trial gf 
Mr. Eaton, who was indicted laſt ſeſſions, for pub.» 
liſhing the ſecond part of Paine's Rights of Man, 
when the jury found the defendant guilty of publiſh. 
ing, but without any criminal intention. Notice 
had been given him, that upon the foundation gf 
this verdict the bail of Mr, Eaton intended to make 
| an application to be diſcharged from Gels roam: Y 
zance. The Attorney-General ſaid it was a Gals of 

canſiderable importance, and he was then ready tg | 
argue it, or receive ſuch directions from tha judges 
as they might think fit to 1 It would he a, 
queſtion far the judges to deeide what the legal im. 
port of the verdict Was. The caſe was diſtinguiſhed 
by its novelty, and it was of great concern. ko 11 | 
juriſprudence of the country that the law ſhoy 


bo ſettled upon this point. 1540 125 
The judges Buller and Wilſon were of Wien 
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that the verdiA called for the moſt ſerious delibe- 


tation. There was ſome dithculty in aſcertaining 
what the intention of the jury was when they pro- 
nounced this yertiitt, It would he necelfary to 
conſider whether it amounted to any verdikt at all, 


and, if it did, whether it was an acquittal in part, 


or as to the whole of the charge upon the record, 
Mr. juſtice Wilſon ſaid, the jury poſſibly might 
mean that the ſentiments contained in ee war 
let were not criminal. After ſome converſation 
derber the judges Buller, Wilfoh, and the re- 
corder, it was agreed that the caſe ſhould be laid 


before all the judges, in order that they might en- 
ter the proper verdift and ſettle the Jaw upon this | 


oint. | 


On the 11th of July Mr. Eaton was tried in the | 


court of king's bench for publiſhing a libel, en- 


jury withdrew about an hour and a half, and then 
found the defendant guilty of publiſhing. Wo 
Upon his lordſhip's difapprobation of this ver- 
dict, the jury withdrew again to re-conſider, and 
having conſulted for near an hour, they then found 


the defendant guilty of publiſhing the pamphlet in 
queſtion, This ble lordſhip obſerved, was the fame | 


verdict; but as they perſiſted in it, it muſt be re- 
corded. „ 1 1 ioy | 


A remarkable occurrence took place this year, 
on the agd of September, in the afternoon, when | 
a perſon paſſing an apparently empty houſe in Hat- | 
ton-garden, was alarmed by the cries of ſome one | 


within, which were repeated in a moſt piteous 


ſtrain, ' He knocked at the door but could not ob- 
tain admittance, yet ſtill heard the lamentations of 
a man within the houſe, which determined him to | 


break open the door; he obtained aſſiſtance, and 
accompliſhed his purpoſe ; when all the doors and 
windows of the houſe were found faſt ſhut; but, 
upon entering a ſcullery beyond a back kitchen, 
they found a young man, ſtretched at full length 
upon a thick board, to "a he was ſecured by 


ropes round his body, arms, and legs; and the | 


board faſtened by a chain 


portionate quantity of ham and bread, which were 
placed on each ſide of him, fo that he could reach 
it. A green bays and a rug were found near him. 
| — The young mam whoſe name is James Blagrave 

Campbell, is a clerk in the banking-houfe of 
Meflrs. Vere, Lucadon, and Co. in Abet hehe 
On Saturday morning, he went to the above houſe 
to preſent a bill for payment, The windows of the 


houſe were then opened, and it had all the ap- 


pearance of being inhabited, He knocked at the 
door, which was opened to him, and he was de- 
fired to walk in, f | 
- paſſage than the ſtreet door was fhut, and feveral 
men ruſhed upon him, who inſtantly drew a cap 
over his face, over which they threw agreenh bays, 
and above that a rug. They then ordered him not 
to, cry out, threatening that if he made a noiſe 
they would murder bim. In this fituation they 
carried him into the place in which he was found in 
ſo deplorable a ſtate,. where, after having taken 
from him his pocket-book, containing property to 
a conſiderable amount, they faſtened him down, 
and left him, as has been deſcribed. It is unneceſ- 
fary to adduce any reaſons to prove that this ex- 
traordinary robbery was a concerted plan. The 
houſe had been empty for ſome time. The young 
man, when found; was quite exhauſted from the 
terror he had been in, and from ſix hours conti- 
nued exertion to make himſelf heard. 
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| in the evening, a large body of people aſſe 


| marched down to the bridge, when they were or. 
titled © A Letter addreſſed to the Addrefſers, & e.“ 


After lord Kenyon had delivered his charge, the 


| The dead bodies were carried about the ſtreets on 


— 


| againſt fome of the aldermen and foldiers. 


at Birmingham, on account of the collecting of the 
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| a copper that flood | 
cloſe by. The face of the young man was covered | 
with a white wootlen night cap, through which two 
ſmall holes were made, that he might ſee out of.] 
Cloſe to him were five bottles of water and a pro- 


e had no ſooner entered the | 


On the goth of September; about eight 9'clock 


mbled 
uſand, 
re, 0 

Cs of Gut: 
Open, and 
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at Briſtol, to the amount of four or five tho 
as they had done two or three nights befo 
the bridge, committing the moſt violent a 
rage; ſuch as breaking the toll-houfes 
deſtroying all the things that were in the 
ing a fire of them,—At laſt the drum 
to the Herefordſhire militia beat to 
= nr ny the ſoldiers; and abou 
panies formed themſelves in a body o 
council-houſe. The officers then Kid on . 
magiſtrates, to know if they were to ſuffer the 500 
to continue longer without firing, upon which Mr 
Noble, one of the aldermen of the city, with the 
officers of the regiment, headed the troops on, ang 


dered to fire by the magiſtrates, which they did in 
three different directions, which took a ſweep uy 
High-ſtreet, down the Back, and over the bridge. 


hand-barrows for a conſiderable time the ney: 
morning. About eleven were killed and forty-five 
wounded; twenty-four of whom were carried tg 
the infirmary before eight o'clock.—Several letter, 
were picked up on the bridge, declaring vengeance 


About the ſame time very ferious riots took place 


rate for the money to be raifed for the compenſz. 
tion to the ſufferers by the riots in 1791. The mi. 
litary were obliged to be called in, and the riot-ad 


| was read; ſeveral perſons were apprehended, and 


committed to prifon ; a reſcue being attempted, the 
mob were fired at from the windows and feveral were 
wounded; but on the 24th every thing was quiet, 
and the conſtables were again collecting the rate. 
None of the wounded were dead : four were in the 
hoſpital, two of them in a very dangerous flate,— 
All the prifoners in cuſtody, in conſequence of the 
riot, had been diſcharged, except two or three, who 
were ordered to find bail for their good beha- 
Sony EET, — | | 
Accounts were daily received of the fanguinary 
proceedings of France. The unhappy widowed 
queen being tried upon ſeveral incredible and in- 
famous charges, was pronounced guilty of all, 
She heard her ſentence with dignity and refigna- 
tion; perhaps indeed it might be conſidered by her 
leſs as a puniſhment than as a reteaſe. On the 16th 
of October, at about eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, ſhe was conducted from the prifon of the 
Conclergerie, to a ſcaffold prepared in the Place 
de la Revolution, where her unfortunate huſband 
had previouſly ſuffered. Her behaviour at that 
awful moment was decent and compoſed, | The 
miniſter of St. Landrey was appointed to difcharge 
the office of a confeſſor; and whatever might have 
been the foibles which diſgraced her early years, 
we have reaſon, on good authority, to believe that 
ſhe died a real penitent; and, likes her huſband, 
found in the truths of religion a ſource of conſo- 


lation of which the perſecution of her enemies was 


unable to deprive her; a conſolation which can 


| effeQtually aſſuage all the evils of adverſity, and 


can even alleviate the pangs of remorſe, * 
We ſhall now take a curſory view of the fuccels 
of our army, during the expedition of his royal 
highneſs the duke of York. - 
The. iſland of Tobago was taken by a Britiſh 


. under the command of ſir John Laforey, 
a 


out the beginning of April; and, encour- 
aged by the diſputes which exiſted between the 
royaliſts and republicans in Martinico, admiral 
Gardner attempted a deſcent upon that iſland alſo, 
and landed there with about three thouſand meh. 


| The. attempt, however, proved fatal only to the 


2 royaliſts, 
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ropaliſts; as he found, on bis arrival. the ;republican 
party 100 ſtrang . and was, obliged ta reimbark, his 


oy 


jad probably invited him to undertake the expe- 
dition. Aten i gegend te | arts ur 1110 

In Europe the all ied; powe rs Were chiefſy em- 
ployed, during the remainder; of the campaign, in 
the blockade of Conde, Vale nciennes, and Mentz. * 
The town of Conde was inveſted, as we have. al- 
ready ſeen, early in the month of April, by a large, 
body of the allied forces; and ihe works were come 
pleted by the ayth. The toun was, however, not 
tovided with a ſufficient) quantity of proviſions 20 
{uſtain a long ſiege: the governor (general Chancel),, 
therefore, about this; period, ordered the women and 
chilgren to quit the place; but the prince of Wire 
temberg compelled them again to take refuge in the 
ſortreſs. In a; few days after this unſucceſsful at- 
tempt, the governor ſent them out a ſecond time; 
but the Auſtrians, after killing many of theſe de- 
ſenceleſs creatures even in the act of ſupplicating for 
mercy, forced the governor, from motives. of hu-, 
manity, once more to receive them. From this pe- 
nod the garriſon appear to have exiſted in a ſtate of 
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4900 men, 


duced to 1500 fit f ; 
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but at the time of the capture were re- 


ſummons being ſent to general Ferrand, the gover- 
nor, he returned a politę but ſpirited anſwer ; and 
ſrom the firſt commencement of the works, the be- 
ſiegers experienced. a, heavy fire from the garriſon. 
On the iſt of June general Cuſtine arrived to take. 
the command of the armies of the North and the 
Ardennes, , then encamped at Bouchain; but, he. 
tound himſelf unable to render any effectual relief to 
Valenciennes. Above 14,000 men of the beſieging 
army were employed, for the, greater part of the 
ſiege, in execting works and repairing the batteries. 
During the beginning of June a very briſk fire was 
kept up from the; fortręſs; and on the zth the 
French d da Ke Face ut Ness fe 
5 60 E on Tess ir, 3.845 5 15g CULTS 
In the courſę of the ſiege a difference of opinion 
exiſted between the Engliſh cngineer,, colonel Mon- 
crief, and M. Ferraris, the Chief engineer of the 
emperor. The Britiſh officer was for planting, bat« 
teries immediately under the. walls of the city, in- 
dead of approaching it by regular. parallels., NI. 
'erraris howeyer contended, hat the work. of the 
great Vauban was not to be treated with ſo little 
reſpe&, and his opinion, was adopted by the council 
of war. On the morging of the 14th of June the 
trenches were opened.” The Britiſh commander then 
lummoned the. garriſog ; but, receiving, an unſatis- 
factory anſwer, the artillery began to play upon, the 
Wn with great yigour, and in the courſe of the 
hight above 500 757 balls were poured in upon 
it, Towards the beginning of July the belicgers 
yers able jp bring 209 pieces of Heavy artillery to 


noobs even! be fore he could convey. away from, cer-{ || 
ain deſtruction the whole of the devoted party. wha, | 
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ſorties. In one which the garriſon made on the 4 
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numerable havi 
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b ſeſſion of it in behalf af, the emperor, of 
During che whole ol the ſiege general Cuſtine was, 
{ of; omens fr the 
relief of, the, place, and a few; ſkirmilhes only rook., 


Dart vp wt 
more ſerious nature occurred on the gth of $908 
The, French, under general. Laage, attacked the 
| Auſtrians under general Schroeder, near lone, and. 
; obliged the alter ta getreas with, great Joſs to, Eur) 
'cmburgh, , The emipence on, which. the 170 ria 
{ were encamped was defended by go pieces of cannan, 
arranged on batteries. in the forin of ſteps, and de. 
; fended by $000 men, These the French ſucceſſively 
attacked and carried it ioeredlible intrepidity. ren 
55 king of 5 ad. jog ire. the be dhe, 
of April engaged in preparations for che ſiege. ol 
Mente, 404 fake m that fn 1 might 
be conſidered as in g Tate. of. blocks pv rhe 1 2 
|| meroys garrilon ſupfited chieft) oi horſefleſh. "The, 
|! king; as however. Fe (paged ich Wa Mew, 
[| acquiſitions in Poland to form any, ſerlobs attack, tilt, 
the beginning of May, On the 4th of "that mont 
his majefty,arrived juſt at the commencement of an 


attack on the village of Co Yeu, To Ah ow" 
eve * F 
| 


r 
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ever they Were not able to diſlodge the French! From 
this period to the beginning of June frequent and 
bloody ſkirmiſhes took place between the gutriſon 
and the beſieging army, without, any thing deciſtve. 
| On the 4th, of June the French made a moſt deſpe- 
| | 
| 


| rate ſortie upon, the village of Matienborn, which 
| they carried, and ſpiked ſome pieces of cannon'; and 
on the .gth they attempted a "general fortje on all 


2 s : 


| fides, but were every Where repulfed. 

- The emden army 5 the trenches before 
enk, 6h. the 49th aid 80th" of Joe: - On the 
morning of the 24th the garrilot mache A fortie, and 
ſpiked four pieces of cannon. On the ſame day's 
large number of women and children were dif. 


gen F © 34 | 
| miſſed from the garriſon; but they were fired upon, 
oval Fe 


2 . 2 


_ — 


and the greater part of them, deſtroyed 


fans: ſome of che women jo deſpair threw them 
| fees yith tber hitdren "ro the Main," On the 
] 25th another ſortie Wag attempted; y the gar ran; 
| bur they were repulſed. On the Zth of July the 
feng works, of the Ftench' at Coſtpeim were car- 
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ſeven pieces of cannog. This ſucceſs Was followed 
oh the ö by the kee op of the abo ao d. 
Mentz, aud the deftru&ion of a migazine of hay and 
| ſtraw by the fire of the, 'befiegers; Caſſeſ Which 
1 check Mah vn the oppoſite fide" of the Rhine, 
| was ſer on fire on rde 17th, and keveral ammunition 


ns 0 nenen OK OF 
| ried by the allies, by Which they"loſt'868' men, and 
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ing gav; the duke of, Yark 2aking palm, 
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A NEW AND COMPLETE e or ENGLAND... 


WD, 


fe wee Both up. On the 8th the Frenth 
25 Rhine mage u grand attempt ſor the 

tof Men. atcempted to force theit way | 
wot far from Lauda, and made their ar- 
| thret with a They were howevet 
Herd in general Wurtmſer. This 
— * rt e ing S Mutcefefal, the gparri- 

rapftulated on the princip al condition 
_ which was, that they ſhould not ferve for ee 
eee of one Feat wapitiſt wwe alli. 
e bed e ven dehind/ tht 
t kon Aken nd t 


Cl emp! Us Ns Fc wry 
n 


e e eral 


threfe n 


t make much 


bf thefe fortre 


d beton, the Toſs on bath fides was 


erhents the fucreſſes of the allies 

bo ſaid” to dave rerminated. The pretracted 
Ho ſes had givep time to the French 
to recover from {py conſternation ito which they | 


had been 7 oe by the deſeetion oſ Pumontter ; and 


thaten 
final 


ne ae et 


ohee vis t6 romp 
the Year Fore nd countil of 
wat h rig, in Mort ne the Britin mi- 
nffity for em keparstios dk the army, and for an 5 
tac Na Flanders, Was füdmitted to the 1 5 


lies. Tue prohect, it is Nd, was greatly difa 


P 
x bly experienced Auſtrian e mand "a ; be two 
er plans were fabinitted to the council by theſe 


wn. - 
he beſt oy io etrite "to Paris bo the aſſiſt 
A 05 of ich fall into the Seine, on which. 
The oh ares 10 urtillery might be tranſported. 
6 othet, Which Was that of the Prince of Cobourg 
Me eral e Wan to rk | mediate advan- 


rag of the alarm Wi Ev furrender of Valeneien- 
had o&cafioned, aud rhe diſorder of the French 
armies e gegart 


unciztion af the ie ge encrals, and 

40 or $9, 15 t troop $ pe te to Paris, 

wile > de Wange ight 15 "trade on the fide of 
in, to aſſiſt che Royalifts in that quarter. 

evident me non 805 theſe plans were con- 

lebe with true po icy. arever numbet of troops 

been detached'to Paris 11515 certainly have been 


here is feaſbn to believe, that rhe 
N Pech would not Dave udded to the 
of; their end belide that 172 a tir. 
tance have rendered their army ſtationary, 
— aſia a expoſed to the danger of a com- 
plete e whereas, it was Wy occaſionally dif- 


perkng ape. 


hef 
AT and HE off; and ab to affifting the royal. 
11 5 1 ſovei 


and by taking advantage 
that they were enabled, Tot a length of 
ume, to han 3 the republicans, 
** e project of attack 
the event Cufficient wily proves: Indeed a 
wiſe ike tage elman would have 1 ed all theſe plans, 
and would bayt embraced portunity which 
the diſtrelſes of the French now, a ded, toeftabliſh 
madvantageaus peace. 
Ia con uence of the preponderating influence 
of the bing! ry in the grand council of war, 
he 10 5 the Britiſh, 3 erin, and 


I; has be TY ON this pain the 


&uke of York did not entirely, rely on the intrepidity 


of his/troops, but that he had alſo an expectation of 
adde Linto the toy n by. a golden key, He 

Nt up a ſecret corteſpondence with the former 
_ general Omeron (wha has ſince been exe- 


cater) for ae Por th did he till his arrival know, 


chat de plan; had been diſcovered, and that e 
Omoren was removed from his poſt. 4 0 


FC 
1 


thinking man foreſaw would 
18 5 jects 6 the allfes, be gan 
25 mo action. After 
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dee daring th c 1-4 4 0 me: lf 
0 ö 


eden om 
Ante of: | 


| | Frederick both taken priſons thouph 


IE 


Weſt Flanders was ill 


„ n 


e 1 een ee ns ods ak ; wi 


effectually 
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— — 
On the 26th of Auguſt the duke * 
e Turcoin, There à council of way ws 
heid on the ſutteeding day: on the 1 geh the Brin 
matched to à eamp, Which had been marked om 
meat Menin, and found the Dutch, under idle here. 
7 prince of Orange, engaged in an attack on 
10 Frchon butpoſts, in which his high nels Wag fe 
poiſed, The Britiſh troops almoſt immediately cp. en. 
Bs in the action, and with great diffieatty ang 
ols carried the polt of Lincelles; the works: of 
which were deſtroyed, and the poſt left vnootupie, 
On the 224d the duke of York marched from Farne; 
to attack the French camp at Ghivelde, WA" 5 
abandoned on his approach, and he was almoſt im. 
mediately enabled te take the ground which it was 
his intention to occupy during the ſiege,” On the 
; 24th he attacked the out-poſts of the French, ho 
with fome'loſs were driven into town. In this ation 
the famous Auſttian general Dalton, and ſome the: 
officers of note were Killed. The ſucceeding day the 
ſtege might be ſaid regularly ro commence, © A Con. 
ſiderable naval armament from Great Britain Whs to 
have co- operated in the ſiege, but by ſome extraordi.. 
naty neglect admiral Macbride was not able to ſail fo 
early as was expected. In the mean time the hoſtile 
army was extremely haraſſed by the gun-boats of the 
French; a ſuccelsful ſortie was effected! by the pat 
riſon on the 6th of September; on the ſame d 


covering army of general Freytag was ſurpriſe #4 
totally routed; and that general and ptince Advlphny 


gh they were 
; afterwards reſcued. confequence of theft gif. 
| aſters was, that the French were known to be col. 
lecting in ſuperior force; the ſiege was faifed on the 
Ih, after feveral ſevere actions, in which the allied 
forces ſuffered vety conſiderably. 
It is in general well underlto00, cut if general 
| Houchatd, who commanded the French 3 | 
' this occaſion, had done bis duty, he might ff 


ve 
cut off the retreat of the duke of York, 
and probably have captured almoſt the Whole of the 
allied army, For this groſs neglect the French ge- 
netal was afterwards denounced, and luffered' by the 
' ſentence of the revolutionary tribunal. 


The army of the allies which remained under the 


| advant 


prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait, was not in 
the main more ſucceſsfal. On the 8th'of Avguft a 
derachment of this army attempted to form the ſiege 
of Cambray ; but after remaining for ſome days be- 
fore the town, the Auſtrian general was bbliged to 
' raife the ſiege. Bouchaln was alſo inveſted, but 
was afterwards relieved. Queſnoy was the 'only 
point in which the allies at this period were victo- 
riovs. That plate ſurrendered on the 11th of Sep- 
tember to general Clairfait;' a confiderable derach- 
ment, which had been fent for its relief, having been 
reviouſly repulfed by the prince of Cobourg. 
On the 81ſt of January, his majeſty A. D. 
went to the houſe of peers, and being 1791. 
ſeated on the throne, fir Francis Vieth ent, gentle. 
man uſher of the black rod, was ſent with a 'meflige 
to the houſe vf commons, commanding their at- 
tendance in the houſe of peers. The commons be- 
cf come thirher accordingly, his majeſty was plea- 
to make the following moſt gracious ſpeech; 
My lords and gentlemen; 
„The circumftances under which you are now 
afſernbled require your moſt ſerious attention. 
n We are engaged in a Conteſt on the iſſue of 
| which de el the maintenance of our conſtitution, 
laws, and religion, and the ſecutity of all civil ſo- 


cle 

N muſt have obſerved with ſatisfaQion the 
s Which have been obtained by the arms 
ied powers, and the change which has taken 


of the 


| place in the general fi tuation or Europe ſince the 


Commencement of the war. 


Invaſion 


«©« The United Provinces nde been protected from 
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deren and maintained, and places bf conſiderable 
jnporianee have been acqufred on the frontier of 
ace. ; 4 1 25111 # W. 880 | 4 135 5 14 # Lk 
5 The recapture of Mentz, and the ſubſequent 
vceeſſes'of the allied armies on the Rhine, have, 
rinichſtanding rhe advantages recently obtained 


che enemy in that quartet, proved highly bene. || 
ik SI, eee 1 


al to the common cauſe. eee 

« Powerful efforts haye been made 9 my Allies in 
the ſouth vf Europe: the temporary poſſefſion of the 
town and port of Toulon has greatly diſtreſſed the 
operations of my enemies; and in the circumſtances 
attending the evacuation of that place, an important 
ind decifive blow has been given to their naval 

wet by the condukt, abilities, and ſpirit of my 
commanders, ' officers; and forces, both by ſra and 
4, Es. * He 20 ba "TP 22 Oe 1 
le The French tive been drtven fön che paſſer. 
ſons and fiſhery ar Newfoundland ; and important 
md valuable acquiſitions have been made both in 
eee tO PORT nth 
«At ſea our ſuperiority has been undiſputed, and 
our commerce ſo effectually protected, that the loſſes 
ſaſtained have been inconſiderable in proportion to 
its extent, and to the captures made on the con- 
matedd trade of the enemm. 
The eircumſtances by which the further progreſs 
of the allies has been hitherto impeded, not only 
prove the neceſſity of vigour and perſeverance, on 
bur part, but at the ſame time confirm the expec- 
arion of ultimate fücceſs. 
Our enemies have derived the means of tempo- 
rary exertion from a ſyſtem which has enabled them 
6 diſpoſe arbitrarily of the lives and property of a 
numerous people, and which openly violates every 
reſtraint of juſtice, humanity, and religion. But 
theſe eftorts, productive as they neceſſarily have 
bren of internal diſcontent and confuſion in F rance, 
have allo tended rapidly to exhauſt the natural and 
ral ſtrength of that country. 
« Although I cannot but regret the neceſſary, con- 
unuance of che war, I ſhould ill conſult the effential 
intereſts of my people, if I were defirous of peace 


7% * 
Cy 
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on any grounds but ſuch as may provide for their 
, and for the independence and ſe- 


permanent fafety 
„ cores oe SO OLD 
* The attainment of theſe ends is ſtill obſtructed 
by the prevalence of a ſyſtem in France equally in- 
compatible with the happineſs of that country, and 
with the tranquillity of all other nations. 
Under this impreſſion, I thought proper to 
make a declaration of the views and principles by. 
which I am guided: I have ordered a copy of this 
declaration to be laid before you, together with 
copies of ſeveral conventions and treaties with dif- 
terent powers, by which you will perceive how large 
4 part of Europe is united in a cauſe.of ſuch general 
COLT ik 12 J 
"1 reflect with unſpeakable ſatisfaction on the 
Neady loyalty and firm attachment to the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution.and government, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the continued efforts employed to miſlead and to 
{quce, have been ſo generally prevalent among all 
ranks of my people. Theſe ſentiments have been 
eminently manifeſted in the zeal and alacrity of the 
militia to provide. for our internal defence, and in 
the dil the bravery and ſpirit diſplayed on every 
*calion by my forces both by ſea and land: they 


daye maintained the luſtre of rhe Britiſh name, and | 


have ſhewn themſelves worthy of the bleNings which | 
\; 18 the object of all dur excrtions to preſerye,” 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

have ordered the neceſſary, climates. and ac- 
counts to he laid before you; and.l am perſuaded : 
30u will be ready 40 make ſuch proviſion as the exi- 
Widder of che time may require, 1 feel too ſen- 
y the repeated ptoofs which I haye received of 


an | ; 8 | ; | a * — - — 
wilo. Te AuRtrian Nerxherlands ha ve been re- 
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i,, nut. 793 | 
| won 1 | — — — 
the affection of my ſubjocts not to la ment tho nscef- 


ſity of any additional Burthens. 


e nt is however a great oonſolatlon to me to oh. 


ſerye the favoutable ſtate of the revenue, and che 
complete ſucceſs of the meaſure which was laſt year 


adopted for removing the embartaſſizencs affecting 
commercial 'eredly, 5 5% 47 n ww 
Great as muſt be the extent of our exertions, I 
' truſt you will be enabled to provide for them in ſuch 
' a manner as to avoid any preſſure which could be 
ſeverely felt by my people. ih Vita 46%. bits 
7 «My lords, and gentlemen,” , 
n all your deliberations you" will undoubtedly 
bear in mind the true grounds and origin of the war. 
An attack was made on us and on our allies, found 
ed on principles which tend to deſtroy all property, 
to ſubvert the laws and religion of every civilized 
nation, and to introduce univerſally that wild and 
deſtructive ſyſtem of rapine, anarchy, and impiety, 
the effects of which, as they have already been ma- 
nifeſted in France, 'furniſh'a dreadful but uſeful leſ- 
ſon to the preſent age, and to poſterit. 


« It only remains for us to perſevere in our exer- 


tions: Their diſcontinuance or relaxation could 
hardly procure even a ſhort interval of deluſtve re. 


& 


mpreſſed with the neceſſity of defending all that is 
- moſt dear to us, and relying, as we may with con- 
fidence, on the valour and reſources of the nation, 
on the continued efforts of ſo large a part of Europe, 
above all, on the inconteſtable juſtice of our cauſe, 


72 and could never terminate in ſecurity or peace. 


let us rendet our conduct a contraſt to chat of our 
enemies, and, by cultivating and practiſing the prin- 


ciples of humanity. and the duties of religion, en- 
deavour to merit the continuance of the Mane "fa. 
vour and proteftion, which have been ſo eminently 
1 by theſe Kinzom sss net 
In the houſe of lords, lord Stair moved the ad- 
dreſs of thanks to his majeſty, which was ſeconded 
by lord Auckland; when lord Guildford moved, as 
an amendment to the addreſs, That his majeſty 
might be prayed graciouſly to take into confideration 


"4 $%. 4% 


thoſe modes which to him ſeemed moſt likely to'ob- 


\ 


tain peace on ſuch terms as appeared proper, and 


that nothing in the exiſting circumſtances of the 


French government might be any obſtacle to the 
furtherance of the peace.” A long debate took 
place, in which the duke of Portland; earl Spencer, 
the earl of Mansfield, lord Grenville, and the lord 


144 


Chancellor, ſpoke in favour of the addreſs; the 


duke of Norfolk, earl of Derby, earl Stanhope, 
marquis of Lanſdown, and earl of Lauderdale, tor 
the amendment. The earls of Carliſle, Kinnoul, 
and Hardwicke ſpoke againſt the amendment, and 
' pledged themſelves to ſupport the ' miniſter in the 
proſecution of the war. The queſtion being called 
for the houſe divided, —Contents for the ofiginal 


motion, 97, Non-contents 12. 
The proceedings in the houſe of commons took a 
ſimilar turn to thoſe in the upper hohiſe, the addreſs 
to his majeſty being moyed by lord Clifgeti, and fe. 
conded by Sir Peter Burrell. The amendment was 
moved by the earl of Wycombe, and ſeconded by 
colonel Tarleton. Several members ſpoke on cath 


"fide, and the debate continued till paſt five the next 


morning, when che houle Wvided, for che audreſs 
5 78 the 47th; in che houſe of commons, Mt. 
"Dundas preſented a meſſage from his majeſty, ac- 
quainting the houſe, that he had ordered'the ary 
,of the Mieſfians at the Ille of Wight and at Portf- 


94 


mouth, on account of ſickneſs; and an addrefs.of 


1 


| thanks was ordered to the king for the eommuüni⸗ 


i ien 


Previous to this, Meſtrs. Muir and Palmer having 


been found guilty of ſedition in Scotland, apd ſen- 

teneed to be tranlpontes, Mr. Muir for 14 years, and 

Mr, Palmer for 7, on the gift of this month earl 
55 Stanhope 
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- Stanhope: moved · an addreſa t01his; majeſty; praying | | 

him to defer the executinn of the, ſentence of trani- 
portation paſſed on Mr. Muir, till certain circum- 
ſtances had been inveſtigated. The duke of Nor- 


: folk] was againſt the motion, which the earl of Lau- 


derdale adviſed his noble friend to withdraw. It 


was alſo. oppoſed by the earl of Mansfield, lord 


Thurlow, and the lord chancellor; the latter defend- 


ing the conduct of the Scotch judges; and obſerving, 


that the only method which had ever been adopted, 
and the only one proper endeten e criminals 

for obtaining a mitigation of their puniſhment, was 
0 petition his majeſty, andi that his majeſty was al- 
ways graciouſly pleaſed to conſider ſuch petitions, 
and refer them. to the judges. Og a diviſion, the 
Humbers were 49 againſtythe motion, and carl Stan- 


. 


hope ſingly for it, % l ng 


On the gth of February, in the houſe of com- 
mons, in a commitiee of ways and means, the chan- 


cellor of the exchequer role to open the conſidera- 


tion of the budget, Ile ſaid be fore the committee 

the different articles of national expenditure for, the 
current year; a cnlidlerable part of Which, he ob- 
i ſerved, had been incurred on account of the critical 


ſituation in which. the nation had been placed. The 
article which had been generally brought forward firſt 
was What, related;to, the expences of the nayy; of 
which he would, obſerve, that the number of 86, 0 
ſeamen had heen yoted tor, the preſent, year ; a,num- 


ber, which, in the ſecond, year of the war, was con- 
Aiderably (beyond, former, precedent,; and; of which 
Near 76, O00 were actually muſtered,, and between 30 
and Eg o the number, had been raiſed in the 
. cqurle, of the ſaſt year. The expences relative to the 
ſeamen, &c,the, fared to be, 4,420,000]. the ordinary. 
ekpences of the navy 558,000]. and the extraordi- 
nary expences of the ſame 54 dt. which. conſti- 
tuted che total expence of, this eſtabliſhment to be 
i 64625,9901., but which fum was tp as 
. excluſive of. the debt incurred laſt, year, on account! 
ol the rapid increaſe of gur marine force. The next 
| point in che, 8414 | N. 4 

Pas the mi tary. force. of the nation; and, with re- 
ſhect to this, he oblerved that the ſame, exertion for 
1 0 ſervice this. ellabliſhment, as the exigen- 
cles of the national, fituation required it, was exten- 
liye, and the means taken in the laſt year to render 


* 
9 6 
” # 


it ſo were vigorous beyond any former example; as 
b means of t 


Britiſh troops were added 10 the army, which, in- 


, &luding the lately raiſed. fencible, regiments, and the 


national militia, conſtituted. a force of near 140.50 
men; io which might be added between 30 and! 
49,999 fareign troops in Britiſh, pay, The expences 
ol the former, or. Britiſh diviſion of the army, were 
4.86, K ugl. the coſt of foreign troops, 1,169,000]. 

and the extraordinaries of the army about 898,000]. 
making the.total of 6,349,900). for this branch of 
the ublic ſervice... "The ordnance came next to be 
1 pad ee. which, way increaſed in number to near 
' boog. artillery, men, by which the expences of the 


1 


department were increaſed as, ſollows; in the ordi- 


# 


JNary, 2,5 78l. the ext agrdinary expences 3770 621. 


and, in that particular part of it, connected with the 
Tea-ſervice 648,87 l. by which the total expenditure! 
would barely exceed the ſum of 1,345,000, ſo that 
the aggregate number of the national forces amopnted | 
to at; leaſt, 250,900 men, The entire expences, 
.thefeſors, of. the army and navy would be. 
enumerating the foregoing, luce, to, 

1 W Op To theſe were to be ad 

euſtomary 


about the ſum of 
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be conſidered as 
ſupply, hich, came 10 be conlidered,, 


ln ſervice upwards. of 30,000. 


would be found, on | 


| 


7 0 7 
„„To theſe were 10 de added ſeveral | 
expences, amounting. in the whole" 1 

wn 900! 2 ""£19,945,000 
hich, d4gpQing,the y1ay2 And means, , B,g47,000 | 


— —— — 


* 


— 


e relztixe to the granting of the loan to his majeſty; 


„ 


eee eee e e 
The queſtion was then put and carried. 


an additional tax on attorneys., 
Atax of one hun | 
Every indenture of clerks of attorneys; and that thoſe 
When they were admitted; this tax, 
gether amounted to 911,900], 
concluſion, pity 

and pointed ops. the Night Burdens jmpoſed, en th 
121 ö | 


but every | thing, dear to man i 


and the queſtion being put, 


bis very candid and conſpieuous manner. of, ftating 
the financial concerns of the country upon ſo im- 
the far greater, part of his aſſertions, and was happy 
to ſay, that he approved of 


„ 


Ps, 


Wd On I eas, cat” Bb. 


; | - * f wy g ; . ONS vi 
To, provide for theſe exigencies, he Pr 


that an additional tar mould be ſaid on Brit 
of one penny per 8 _ 


s © 1 a, 
allony, which, binn 


men, M hi 8 Calculation 
formed on a conjectural eſtimate, as were all dt 
$4.4 Js 6 


following, would, produce 197,099], per ann, an ad 
ditional duty of. ten-pence. per gallon on brand. 
ditto on rum deen bene, &r gallon, Mbieh, 10,” 
ther, he calculated h amount 10,436,000, 
ditto on bricks and tiles one ſhilling and fx. pen 


per thouſand, which would De. ,79;000l,—0n ſlates 


carried eonſtwiſe. ten ſhillings per ton—on.. (61, 
ditio at two ſhillings and, ſix-pence. per ton; hel 
together, were, calculated , at, 90, 000 on crow 
glaſs, an additional duty of eight-ſhillings per kun 
7 red, and, on, plate-glaſs,onc, ound one ſhilling and 
\ix=pence--ditto 52,0001; The duties of exciſe on 
paper, palteboard, 'nyllboard, Tealeboard, and glaze 
paper, to ceaſe; —twopence-halfpenhy per pound 
Exciſe duty upon paper uſed. for: writing, drawing 
and printing; ons penny; per pound upon coloured 
and whited-brown paper (exc: ic 
tridge); two-pence per pound; 


t elephant andicar. 
r Wiapping paper; 


; bwo-pence haltpenny per pound upon, other, paper 
(except ſheathing, and WER, Pee , ten. ſhilling, 
,,and erde Ber ct, upon paſteboard, millboard, 


Talebgatd, and glazed paper io cegſe. A drawback 
to be allowed on exportation, That the duties of 
cuſtoms on the above alſo ſhould ceaſe. Tem pen 
Ver pound on No, 1 imported —two. pence per dito 


, on No, 2 imported—ſ1x. pence Her ditto, upon all 


other paper imported—twenty. ſhillings per cut. 
upon paſteboards, &c. imported, which, 'Ould 
amount to 63, l, ; Laſtly, it was. propoſed to, lay 
He. propoſed that 


hould, be impoſed on 


1 
4 


undred pounds, 
he were naw, elcrks ſhould. pay one 1 pounds 
| | it was, luppoled 

* + 253% LN IG I a4 x 4 a f e er 
would produce, 25, 00. 85 articles put to- 
eto gi doc,  $TAYINS towards a 

he r ecapitylated his entire. ſtatement, 
Public, in conſequence of the _neccHary exertions 
made to oppole an enemy, in aconteſt, in Which.not 
only the independence and 'exitence of the nation, 
a civilized ſoci- 


' 4 17140 , $4 #:2 M504 +4 
He then move A reſolution 


i 


| BW. $161 $74 0 111 
ety, Was involved. 
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Mr. Fox thanked the. right hon. gehtleman for 


ortant an occaſion, He ,concurred with him in 


* 1 


7 155% & £07 
(7 the | ba rgaln concluded 


On the'+7th in the houſe of lords, the marguis of 
"Lanſdowne, after a long ſpeech concluded with the 
C ²˙ —— ˙ ² aun 
That an humble addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
Jeſty, to repreſent to his majeſty, that the cyents of 
the laſt campaign have demonſtrated the extreme 
Improbability of conqueting France, even under the 
ſingular: circumſtance” of a general confederacy 
formed againff bee: 
That the duration of an extenſive confederacy, 
neceſſarily flo and ill-combined in its operations, I 
not to be depended on from day to day, and formed, 
as the preſent'is,, with powers, who, it is to be ap- 
preherided, from, rhe exhauſted ſtate of their finances, 
waſted by profuſion and war, can only fulfil their 

being ſubſidized, the great 
bodum muſt "ultimately fal 


* 


engagements' to us by 
burden of expence and odiun 
upon Great Britain and Tretand'; gn 
e That were the war to be in future as ſucceſiſil. 
i eee it dught not in 
eee 0 boy me 
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cond policy to. be continued, becauſe no acquiſi- 
; of territoty can be of real, and much leſs of 
unte benefit, at the riſque of prolonging the 
eſent, and laying the foundation of future wars: 
. That a fols to the nation incalculable, and al- 
beyond imagination, muſt follow from the di- 
on of product and conſumption; the 5108 | 
on and deſtruction of capital, and the general de- 
(ay of trade, Which have ariſen in the place of that - 
reduction of debt and taxes, which we were taught 
io expect, and which is ſo effential to our exterhal 
independence, and to our internal tranquillity and 
opinels. 5 . 3 
une ine kllwemberment of France, if at- 
tainable, ſo far from fecuring the balance of power 
in Europe, muſt endanger, if not overturn it; as it 


— 


lion 


moſt b 
minut! 


cannot fail to augment the ſtrength of the greater 


European! powers, who, from their ambition, and 
the policy which they have lately adopted of acting 
in concert, already rhreaten the, extinction of the 
independent ſtates of the ſecond and third order, 
upon whoſe preſervation the liberties of Europe ef- 
%% 

« That opinions and ſentiments once widely dif. 
feminated cannot be controlled by arms, and there- 
fore it behoves every Ayer nent, which would 

ard againſt the progrels of democratic principles, 
ro avoid the evils which" gave birth to them in 

nee, 4 ; if HA Tate 5 0 5 oy ' 
4. That the obedience paid by the French nation 
to its proviſionaty government, when in the act of 
5 75 a confederacy attempting to controul its 
interior, though a ſtrong proof that the preſent war 


is more likely to confirm than to deſtroy ſuch a go- 


vernment, yet is no proof that the French nation 
vill continue that obedience to it, provided we ſuffer 
them to return to a ſtate of external peace, while it 
may be yet time for the national good ſenſe to 
, OO peer p bets „„ 
* That experience has demonſtrated the futility 
ef every attempt to interfere in the internal affairs 
of France, even if the injuſtice of it wete proble- 
matical, and that we dul deſerve the deepeſt re- 
proach which à nation can incur, if, to ſerve the 
mere occaſional purpoſes of the confederacy, we 
encourage further revolts in that country, where we 
find that we ate unable to fulfil our promiſes of pre- 
ſent ſupport, or to ſave thoſe Who have put u confi- 
denee in us from tuin and exterminatton, ' ' 


. " , ' 


„Therefore, to implore his majeſty to declare 
vithout delay, his diſpoſition to make peace upon 
ſuch diſintereſted and liberal terms as are beſt cal. 
culated to render the peace between any two nations 
laſting; and ro communicate fuch declaration to his 
allies, that an immediate end may be put to that 
daily effufion of human blood, & hich, if ſuffered 
to proceed, muſt change the character of the nations 
of Europe, and in the place of thar improving ſpirit 
of humanity which has till lately diſtinguiſhed mo- 
dem times; ſubſtitute a degree of \ſavage ſerocity 
unenampled in the annals of mankind,”!'' 
"After a long debate the houſe divided: ſor the 
motion 12. proxy 1. Againſt it 86—proxies 17. 


5 —— in the houſe: of commons, Mr. 
Sderidan having hinted that he ſhould 93 to the 
houſe a petition from Mr, Thomas Fiſche Pa}mer, 
ho was at preſent under ſentenee of tranſportation, 
complaining of the illegality of the ſomtende pro- 
nounced againſt him, and craving ſuch relief from! 
its eonſequences as parliament cb uld afford ſome 
converſation enſued; the reſult of which- was, chat 


the ſubject ſhould ſtand for conſidetation on the 


} 


. 


Thurſday following. 


enn 42 ba 4% i 

Mr. Whitbread, jun. then moved, that an addreſs 
| te preſented io his majeſty, praying that the exe 
91 een amt e ANIIS901 
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I cution of rhe ſentence againſt Mr. Paltnet be poſt. 


I Poned till after Thurſday next, This produced! a 
|. converſation and a diviſion, when the numbers Were, 
}: for the motion 34; aghinſt it 164; majority 76, * 
Ou the 6th, of March, Mr. Mainwaring, alter 
| ſtating ſeveral jmproprieties which had obtained re. 

| WS a due" obſervation of the ſabbath, owing to 
; the relaxation or inadequacy of the lays relating 
| thereto, particularly in the inktince of the practice | 


dia at 25 Cog * . 


of journeymen bakers, which part of tis Propofcd 

meaſure would go to reftrain froth bakihg dn 5 

day, except from the hours of ten till one include. 

| moved for leave to bling in a bill 10 eplalg ant 

4 amend an act paſſed in the . year of the 

reign of king Charles II. The motion was agtecd to. 
„Mr. Pitt then moved for leave tojbring in 4 bill 

| for augmenting the mifiria. Aſter a few words from. 
ſome gentlemen, who 'refpeQively deferred the full 

delivery of their fentiments to'a fututt age of the 

| bill, the motion was agreed tio. 

Mr. Whitbread now cole, and after urging many 

| reaſons to prove it was the intereſt of the country 

o make peace with the Republic of France, which 

| even under its prefent odious tyranny, would Re 

| preferable to War, he concluded with moving, 
« 'That an humble addreſs be = | 


reſented to his ma- 

jeſty, to repreſent to his majeſty, that ' Kis faithful 
commons having taken into thetr ferious Cönfdera- 
tion the various engagements which haye, by his 
| majeſty's command, been laid before the houſe; can 
not forbear to expreſs their deep concern that his 
majeſty ſhould have been adviſed to enter into en- 
gagements, the terms of which appear to this houſe 
to be wholly incompatible with the declirations re. 
| peatedly made to this houſe from tlie throne; rela- 
tive to the profeſſed objects of the 'preſertt unfor- 
FFF 


3 


tunate war. 109 
Aro 8 to his majeſty the affliction" and 
alarm of his faithful commons, that hie tnajeſt7 
ſhould have been adviſed to make a com 
| cauſe,” with powers whoſe objects are vhavowed! = 
and undefined, but from whoſc conduct his faithful 


commons have too much gidund to dread tg carry 
on war for the purpofe of dictating in the internal 
Jaffairs of other countries; views which Have been 
ropeatedly and ſolemnly diere wed by his majeſty and 
his miniſters and which are utterly abhorrent to 
thoſe principles upon whieh alone a free people ban 
| with hohour'enghge in wa, f 0930511191 09911 305 q 
Jo repreſent to his majeſty, char if the preſent” 
|; war had been What his mafeſty's meſſuge in the laſt 
q: ſcffion of parliament ſtated it te be ; f Var of ag- 
greſſion on the part of France; and of defence on 
the part of Great Britain; that by a treaty previouſly 
in exiſtence between his mujeſty and the King of 
Pruſſia, the co-operation and aſſiſtance of that 
power were enſured to this county, 77. 
„That it does not appear to this houſe that the 
ſuccours ſtipulated by the defenſive' treaty of 1788, 
{j have been required by his majeſty; 'but that a con- 
vention has been entered into, the ſtipulations of 

vhich have no ether tendency than the involving us 
in ſchemes as foreign to the true imereſt ay they 
are repugnant to the natural feetingy of Engliſhmen; 
and of impoſing a reſtraintupon his majeſty's know! 
| diſpofition/ to: avail himſelf of any circumſtances 
which might otherwiſe enable him, confiſtencly with! - 
the honour of his oroun, and the welfare and! (es 
I! curity of the country; to relieve his | 
ne depend S ergebe 
%s repretent to his male, that m. | 
| of the French into Savoy, and their poſſeſſion of tas 
| part of the domitions. of the king of Sardinia, did! 
not appear io his + majeſty ſo ſar 10 ending 
U the balance of power in Eoropey) as 10 induces 
his majeſty |» oh that accpunt to commende hof. 
U 5050 90 e 9198, 2901 nnd 6 e tilities 
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tilities againſt, France, That his faithful com- 
mons' do therefore expreſs, their, diſapprobation 
of that part of the treaty recently concluded be-. 
tween his majeſty and the king of Sardinia, by, 
which his majelty is bound not to lay down his 


arms until the reſtitution of Savoy ſhall have been. | 


accompliſhed ; a ſpecies of engagement which it 
can at no time (excepting in caſes of the greateſt, 
emergency) be either prudent or proper to con- 
trat; and much leſs for an object which was not. 
| deemed in his majeſty's wiſdom to be connetted 
with the intereſts of this country, ſo as to occaſion 
a declaration of war, and which cannot now be 
conſidered by his faithful commons as of ſufficient 
importance to be made the indiſpenſable condition, 


of peace, | 1140) ol wr on ory nos i 
Jo repreſent to his majeſty, chat it appears to 
bis. faithful commons to be the general tendency 
of theſe engagements to involve us in connexions 
of undefined extent, for. objeas which we diſap- 
prove and have. diſayowed, and this with powers 
on yhoſe principles of equity and moderation we, 
are 0 7 5 5 by experience to have no reliance, 
and wi | Omplete ü 
prove fatal to the liberties of Europe. 


9 , - s «a 


« Jo repreſent to his majeſty, that having thus: | 


expreſſed our ſentiments on the engagements which. 


his majeſly has been adviſed ta contract, we feel, it. | 


our bounden duty, moſt. humbly and earneſtly, to 


as to, bis royal w 


which oppoſe ſuch difficulties to his majeſty's con- 
cluding a ſeparate, peace, whenever che intereſts; 
of his people may render ſuch a meaſure adviſable, 
and which certainly countenance the opinion that 
his majeſty is aQing in concert with other powers 
for the unjuſtibable purpoſe of compelling the 
people of France to ſubmit to a form of govern- 
ment not approved by that nation.“ 
A long jj 


5 1 Lbs „ 
a 


Jjoriky 414 e and n- 3 cnt: 
On the. 19th of March, Mr. Adam called the: 
attention of the houſe tothe caſe of Thomas Muir, 
Eſq, and the Rev. Thomas Fiſebe Palmer, Who 
had been ſentenced by che High Court of Jjuſti- 
ciary of Scotland to tranſportatjon for fourteen 
years, He brought this ſubjeQ: before the! houſe, 
for. the purpoſe, of weighing and reviewing,| of de- 
tefting fallacy and; confirming, truth. He wiſhed. 
to move for, the, records, or certain; extracts from 
the records of thoſe two cauſes, the one tried at 
Perch, the other at Edinburgh ; and alſo the notes 
or minutes of the judge who tried Mr. Muir, that 
the houſe might be enabled to ſee why che objec- 


not appear in the indidtment; and- why the teſti- 
mony. of one john Ruſſel, who was called on the 


join in an addreſs. to bis majeſty, praying his ma- 
jeſty to exereiſe chat divine prerogative which alike 
bleſſes him that gives and him that aſks; and with 
moving, That there be laid before that houſe ſuch 


part of the records of che Court of juſticiary as 


related to the trials of Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer. 
The lord advocate of Scotland contended, that 


the proceedings of the court were in ſtrict confors 


mity to the known and eſtabliſhed law of Stotland, 
though perhaps not of this part of the: iſland. The 


entire proceſs: of che trial was og the moſt legal, 


fair, and equitable principle. The challenging of 
the jurors was becauſe they were friends to the 
king and conſtitutiong and therefore rejedted. 


3 


- r 


n — 


e r „ 


ole. complete ſucceſs may, in our opinion, 


0 his dom. ſhould ſecm adapted (eon- 
ſiſtently with. that national faith,which,in common, | 
with, his majeſty we deſire to, preſerve religiouſly. | 
inyjolate). to extricate himſelf. from. engagements: | 


— +» 4a 4; _ Ma. ores; ae . — L 


n 


Had the judges of the court acted otherwi 


EK 
le, they 


would have been guilty of a high breach of 4, 
And he inſiſted, that the. puniſhment of tranſpgy,, 


— — — «OE 


30 e amen oh transport. 
tion was very properly adjudged in the cafe, ; 
juellion, as the only means of totally removir, 
am the country men of ſuch turbulent and lice,” 
tious charaQters. In this country a goal was a focy 
of ſedition, where the convids ridiculed the le i 
lature, inſulted government, and made proſel bh 
to their baneful dotrines. {bis 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he had never heard a ſpeech 
that rouſed his indignation more than that of the 
lord advocate. He had given a moſt horrid pic. 
ture of the laws of his own country, and ſuggeſted 
the propriety, of introducing them into England 
If any of the honourable, members he aQted with 
dared. to adopt puniſhments. in this country ſo re. 
pugnant to_ juſtice, ſo abhorrent to humanity, he. 
truſted that man would not eſcape, puniſhment, 
The real queſtion. was, Whether, under all the 
circumſtancgs, ſuch, a. reaſonable. doubt waz not 
raiſed as to induce the houle to accede to the pro- 
duttion of the record, &c. as a preliminary to a 
reyiſal of the ſentences ? +Peaple might ſuppoſe, 
by the revival of dormant Mlatutes, that 'the golden 
age bad, prevailed in Scotland for a century palt; 
but there bad in that period been, two rebellions, 


| trials for libels, and.the, magiltrates af Dundee had 


«. 7 


been committed for not ringing the bells on the 
implore his majelty, to conſider of ſuch, meaſures; Þ| 


acceſſion. of the Hanoverian, family to the throne. 

Mr. Sheridan then, adverted to the proceedings 
of che ſociety at the Thatched-Houſe Tavern in 
1782, contending that the doctrines of Mr. Muir 
and Mr. Palmer were ſlolen from the. reſolutions of 
that ſociety, which was compoſed of perſons of the 
firſt rank and conſequence, among whom were the 
Duke of Nehme and Mr. Piu. The former, 
be ſaid, had declared his opinion, molt deciſiveh 


in favour of recurring to the voice of the people 
to bring about a reform of parljament. 


* xz 


He concluded by ſtating, that the two. unfortu- 


i 44 : N 8 


* 0 


nate gentlemen who. were the ſubjefts of this dil 
ebate took. place, after, which the houſe; || cuſſion, demanded juſtice and, not mercy at the 


divided for the addreſs; 26—againſt it 138— ma- 


hands of the legiſlature; they conſidered them- 
lelves as unjullly condemned, and did not humble 


themſelves before the throne. 


Mr. Fox ſpoke to the illegality of the judgment 
and contended that no ſuch diſcretion was veſted 


in the court as they had aſſumed., ; In pronounc- | 


ing ſentence, he remarked, | that one of the judges, 
in the excels of his humanity, told Mr. Muir, that 
the Roman law. was the laweof Scotland, and that 
it leſt it in the diſcretion of the court either to 


| convitt to the gallows, to throw him to wild bealts, 


or to tranſport for a given period; the laſt of theſe 


| they had adopted, as the mildeſt of the three. 
The judgments were only to be equalled by tholc 


l. of the Star-chamber or the Revolutionary Tribu— 
tions of that gentleman had been over-ruled ; Why [] | | 1 


evidence had heen received upon charges that did] 


nal ff oo fi ond donde 14 ont 
Mr. Piu vindicated the legality and the propriety 


1 of the Court of ſuſticiary in Scatland; He ſaid, 


| that theſe gentlemen; were not puniſhed merely for | 
part of the defendant, had been tejected. He 


expreſſing their wiſhes for a parliamentary: reform: 
concluded his ſpeech with imploring the houſe to 


| their ſentences were inflicted for having depreciated 
| the conſtitution of. this country, and recommend- 


ing the new ſyſtem of. France, a nation with whom 
We are adtually at war. „ 


* 2 _ 2 * 
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The queſtion being loudly called for, the boule 
divided ; for. the motion ge—againſt it 171 ma- 
jority 189. U ”_ Fin be ain nan B 

On the 17th of, March, General Fitzpatrick role, 
to make a motion relative to the captivity and 
treatment af M. la Fayettegwhich he prefaced with 
a ſpeech, wherein he expatiated on theigreat-ler- 
vices rendered by the chafadter jn:queſtian to the 
cauſe of real liberty and order, his, loyalty to bit 
ſovereign, and his attachment to the conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed in France in 1789, for which he . 

ce 


: 


r 


th 
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magnanimity and humanity of the Britiſh nation 
vere in this caſe appealed to, but alſo its juſtice and 

licy, both of which were deeply implicated. He 
Aluded to the declaration made at Toulon in favour 
of the conſtitution of 1789, after which it would be 
inconſiſtent to ſuffer its chief promoter and defender 
to languiſh in the dungeons of one of our allies ; 
| and alſo to the declarations made by the Pruſſian 
monarch,” that M. la Fayette was not his priſoner, 
but that of the combined monarchs in general. 
The national policy, he ſaid, was concerned, inaſ- 
much as we could in no way better ſhew the ſincerity 
of our declaration than by delivering the perſon in 
ueſtion. At the ſame time he wiſhed to include 
the preſent companions in his ſufferings, the three 
members of the conſtituent aſſembly, who eſcaped 
with him from France, Meſſrs. Lameth, &c. He 
then moved, «© An addreſs to his majeſty, ſtating 


Meſſrs. la Fayette, Lameth, &c. by his majeſty's 
ally, the king of Pruſſia, was injurious to the com- 
bined powers, and beſeeching his majeſty to take 
ſuch ſteps therein as to his royal wiſdom ſhall ſeem 
moſt proper.“ JVC BY EBIT) WIT 
Colonel Tarleton ſeconded the motion. : 
The chancellor of the exchequer' ſaid, that in the 


ftrong enough to warrant the interpoſition of the 
houſe, ' He ſtated the particulars of the capture, 
which were by no means extraordinary: the general 
of an hoſtile army was found within the lines of the 
enemy, and accordingly taken priſoner. In his 
opinion the whole was perfectly conſiſtent with the 
nghts of war and the law of nations. Neither did 
he agree with the hon. gentleman in thinking that 
M. la Fayette's conduct, or the conſequences of it, 
deſerved well, either from his on country or man- 
kind in general. He begged lea ve to diſclaim that 
this country had any power in the diſpoſal of the cha- 
ner in queſtion; and viewing the 
did, he muſt reſiſt the motion. 5 . 
Mr. Burke ſpoke warmly againſt it. He eonſi- 
dered M. la Fayette as the chief author of all the 
horrid calamities which had reſulted to France ſince 
the revolution, and that he had no claim whatever 
| onthe compaſſion of his majeſty. Forgiveneſs for 
his conduct toward this country in the American 
war, was all that he had a right'to expect, and that 
he believed was already granted him. 


W. Smith ſpoke alſo for the motion; and Mr. Ry- 
der againſt it. On a diviſion it was negatived by 
153 againſt 43. | 57 5 

On the 24th Mr. 
an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty,” praying that 
he would order to be laid before the houſe a copy of 
a letter written by the ſecretary of ſtate, dated White- 
hall, March 14, to the lords lieutenant of the ſe- 
vcral-counties, with the plans thereto annexed, &c.“ 


: 


houſe, on a future day, the conſideration of the im- 

portant ſubject of voluntary contributions. The 

motion was agreed to. IS e hat 78 

Aptil 3, Mr. Dundas preſented the following ſtate- 

ment of the revenues of the Eaſt India Company: 
/ Þ0 RAVNnu ka. b 


Bengal Revenue for the laſt year -' = 5,520,934 
as Retenue . 4H 2,476,310 
Bombay ditto — — ETCOT, 242,316 
1 CAR Tt. 
Bengal Charger: 234,956,068 
ors dee — 163,665 

bay ditto— — 652/669 


the opinion of the houſe, that the detention of 


preſent inſtance there was not a' caſe made out 


a ſubject as he | 


Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. R. Thornton, and Mr. ä 
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Sheridan roſe to move That 


This motion was made, in order to bring before the | 
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Surplus of Re venus — 4286 # 268 

| Out of which is to be deducted, We ; gan 
Supplies from Bengal to Bencoolen 
"98 Piplena, Kc, Un wart 74.184 

| The intereſt upon debts at Bengal 642,376 

| Which leaves a balance of wk N 
To this is to be added the amount 0 
. the ſale of import 
goods, &. a Ea 11.1 0:4 e 
Leaving a balance of — 1 


: . . ; 5 25 1 6 37 
Having laid this ſtatement before the houſe: Me 


Dundas made the two following reſolutions, which 
were agreed to:: i Htie | 
iſt, That it is expedient, that the Eaſt India 
company ſhould not be obliged to reduce their 
bonded debt under two millions ſterling. 
adly, That the company be enabled, with the 
conſent of the board of controul, to raiſe the ſum. of 
0 million, over and above their preſent bonded 
et, /F 3 
The fame day the chancellor of the exchequer 
preſented a bill to enable the ſubjects of France to 
enliſt as ſoldiers in regiments to ſerve on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and certain other places, and to 
enable his majeſty to grant commiſſions, as officers, 
to ſubjects of the ſaid country in the ſaid corps. 
The chancellor of the exchequer then moved for 
leave td bring in a bill for the better management 
of the landed revenues of the crown, which was 
agreed W074 5:53 545 Tf IH bag | 5113 169 to" 1 i 
Mr. Harriſon now prefaced 'a' motion reſpecting 
ſinecure places, &c. by obſerving,' that miniſters 
ſtood forward in calling on the people to ſubſcribe 
voluntarily in ſupport of a war, in which, they pro- 


feſſed, not only the exiſtence of the conſtitution was 
involved, but all that was dear to the nation as a 
civil ſociety. He would now afford theſe gentle- 
men an opportunity of contributing amply on their 
part, and, if they did, it would corrvince the country 


* 


of their ſincerity in the cauſe, and have the beſt 
effect in promoting the ſubſcriptions, and the gene- 
ral zeal of the people. The effect of his motion was, 


that thoſe who held offices, ſinecure places, and 


penſions, ſnould contribute a part thereof, in cer- 
tain proportions, to the public ſervice, during the 


continuance of the war. In 1691, a meaſure, nearly 


ſimilar, was adopted by that houſe, on the motion 
of Admiral Ruſſel. What he would propoſe was, 


that all efficient ſituations producing a nett income 


of gol, per annum, and upward, ſhould be liable 
to a deduction of one fourth of their nett produce; 
that all ſinecure places and penſions, exceeding 
200l. per annum, (except thoſe which were obyiouſly 
given as reward for meritorious ſervice, ſhould be 


' liable to a deduction of half their amount; and that 


the amount of all penſions and ſinecure places, poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſuch as at the ſame time held any efficient 
place, ſhould be wholly allotted to the public ſer- 


vice, reſerving at the ſame time the ſtipend which 


may be paid to a deputy, for any neceſſary ee 
duty in the latter inſtance. He concluded with 
moving, “ for leave” for a bill to appropriate cer- 
tain proporrions of the emoluments of ſinecure and 


efficient places and penſions to a certain amount, to 
the public ſervice during the war. T 


„„ 
The principal opponent of the motion was Mr. 
Burke, who cenſured it; firſt, as a ridiculous pro- 
ject; ſecondly, as a+ mean and contemptible one: 
thirdly, as being on a fallacious ground ; and laſtly, 
as not tending to relieve, but to delude the people. 
It would not, in the event, amount to the“ purchaſe 
of ſmall beer for the poor of Norwich, at one nights 
ſupper ; and it had à tendency to inſpire the people 
with diſſatis factory ideas of the preſent mode of go- 
vernment, under which 2 ſo much practical 
proſperity. The labourt of thoſe who held efficient 


places in the public ſervice were known but to few, 


nod were too poorly paid. Such a priceeding, by 
ſapping the foundations of a legal tenure (as all 
places under the croun were] would go 
tecrdent, which may end in the deſtruction of all 
8 whatever. ts rome 103 101717 13 
Aſter a long debate the queſtion was loudly called 
ſor, and the motion being put, negatived by 117 
to 48. mie SH. 264k 73 29 4 81.4 HT 
On the 28th,  meflages from the king were deli- 


4 "9 
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vered to both houſes, ſtating the terms of the ſub- 


fidiary treaty between his majeſty and the king of 


Pruſſia. This was ordered to be taken into conſi- 


deration on a future day. „ ee obo ttc 
On the goth, in a committee of the whole houſe 
on the Profiian ſubſidy, the chancellor of the exche- 
qoer obſerved, that his majeſty 's meſſage referred 
to two important points; the firſt related to the 
trenty concluded with Pruſſia; and the ſecond re- 
tommended to the houſe the conſidlerntion of the 
means for:enabling his majeſty to fulfil the ſtipula- 
tions thercof, W . wha 
ever might be the intereſts of his Pruſſian majeſty in 
the iſſue of the preſent bonteſt, and his zeal for the 


cauſe in which he had engaged, his ſituation and 


circumſtances might be ſuch, as to render it impoſ- 
ſible for him e that aſſiſtance as a principal. 
He then flated, that Pruſſia was bound to furniſh a 
body of 60 οοjðH troops, over and above its contin- 
gent m u part of the empire; but which included 
the body of g2;o00 which was to be: furniſhed. by a 
former treaty, on the requiſition of the United Pro- 
vindes and this country. For ther above number 
us to be paid, in the way of ſubſidy, go;oool. a 
month; in addition to this, goo, oo0Ol. was to be 


motion, und 100, o00l. on their return: over and 
ubove this it was ſtipulated, that theſe troops ſhould 
be furniſhed with bread, forage, &c. which had 
deen calcylaved at a fam little ſhort of 1, 200, oool. 


per annum. 80 that this ſum was engaged for by, || tis, firſt captain to the admiral ear! Howe, who 
| Mp the following diſpatch from his lordſhip to 
provide for $0,000 men, and-a certain proportion, |} Mr )) od Pt. 
| | Queen Charlotte at Sea, June 2, 1794, Uſhanit, 

y this country, would | | 7% 
be; from the period at which the payments were to || 
commence, until the end of the year, about 1,350, ol. 
le then expatiated on the ſuperior advantages of || 
rhis trenty, in point of economy, and other impor- || 
tant reſpects; to preceding treuties of the ſame kind; ||] 
and he concluded by moving, That the ſum of. two | 
millions and a half be granted to his majeſty, to 


the preſent treaty only in ſuch proportion as would 
of the whole was to be paid oy the Dutch: the en- 
tire ſum thercfore to be paid 


enable him to fulfil tho . of the treaty: with 
Pruſtia; entered imo for th | 

tion of the war, and alſo to provide for fuch' exi- 
geneies as might 


N ei 
Mr. Fox oppoſed 


there were againſt Mr. Fox's: 


* 


endment 134 to 33. 
'The motion then paſſe tn. 


ain exordium, in which he expatiated on our recent 


ſucceſſes in the Welt Jndied; moved the following 


reſolutions, which were unanimouſiy agreed to: 
I. That the thanks of this hauſe be preſented to 

fir Charles Grey, for his able, gallant 3nd merito- 

nous ſorvices in the Weſt: Indies 


III. Thar the ſume be preſerted to Heutenant ge- 
neral Preicbtt, and his royal Highneſs prince Ed- 
ward, and che other officers-iri that amm. 


: * 


IV. That the Ranks, Rec be preſented to admiral 


T n, for 18, llant conduct. 

p I #4 * g : 1 4 | o * þ 

V. That the woll 'approve--of and acknowledge 
' a | 


1 


to ſet a 


ith reſpect to the firſt, what- 


paid in ad vance, to enable thoſe troops to be put in 


e mate vigorous: proſecu- 

ariſe in the ſervice of the year from rear-admiral Montagu, I deemed it requiſite to 
A endeavour to form a junction with the renrladmiral 
the motion, ahd propoſed, as || 

an amendment, that the words, one million one 

hundred and fifty thouſand pounds be inſerted in- 

end of two millions and à half. On a diviſion 


| 
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Il, Thot the ſame be preſetited to fir John Jervis; 


9 py 
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| action the-+R inſtant, the 


S 


ö 


ing his majeſty to order ſuch ſteps to be 


of the Venus 


J 
q 


| with the ſternmoſt ſhip of the enemy's line, captured 
OL HOO | FAQ ? in 


ſoldiers,'' 11 
VI. The ſame 


tis. Mo 


when the principles on which it was now, obviouſl 

changed ; for now he could not but perceive that it 
was on a principle of internal interference in the 
concerns of France, and a view to the deſtruction of 
its preſent government. In endeavouring to ſub. 
ſtantiate theſe poſitions, he went into a long detail 
reſpecting the origin of the war, the alliances we 
had formed on account of it, the operations of the 


war ſince its commencement; the fucceſſey and de. 


feats of the allied powers, &. From ail: theſe, he 
pronounced, that the objects which miniſters ſeem. 
ed to propoſe to themſelves; were abſolutely unat- 
tainable, and that nothing ſhort of; the ruin of the 
country was to be apprehended if the preſent. ſy. 
ſtem was perſiſted in. He then moved a firing of 
reſolutions expreſſive of theſe ſentiments; and pray. 
taken, 

might effect a ſpeedy pacification. n. 5 

Mr. Jenkinſon and Mr. Pitt ſupported the war; 
and Mr. Fox's motion was rejected by 208 to 36. 


About this time uni verſal joy was diffuſed through 


the whole country, by the arrival of Sir Roger Cur. 


Stephens. 


of 


FE. half N. 140 league. 
Thinking it may not be nece ſſary to make a more. 
particular report of my proceedings with the fleet, 
for the preſent information of the lords commiſ- 
Goners of the admiralty, I confine my communica- 
tions chiefly, in this diſpatch; to the occurrences 
when in-preſence of the enemy yeſterday,” | 
Finding, an my return off of Breſt on the 49th 
paſt, that the French fleet had, a few days before, 
put to ſea; and receiving on the ſame evening, advices 


as ſoon as poſſible; ; and proceeded immediately for 

the: ſtation on which he meant to walt for the retutn 
ner 1 

But, having gained very credible intelligenoe, on 
the a iſt of tlle ſame month, Whereby I had: reaſon 
to ſuppoſe the French fleet was then but a fev 

leagues farther to the weſt ward, the courſe beſote 


ſteered was altered accordingl :- 


On the morning of the 28th. the enemy were dil- 


covered far to windward, and partial actions were 


engaged with them that evening and the next day. 
The weather-gage having been obtained; in the 
greſs of the laſt- mentioned day, and the fleet be- 
ng in a ſituation. for bringing the enemp to cloſe 
ire bore up together for 
that purpoſe, between ſeven and eight o'clock in the 
morning . 3430 | | 
The Pench, their force conſiſting of twenty - fi 
ſhips. of. the line, oppoſed to his majeſty's ert of 
twenty-five (the Audacious having parted company 
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-- the night of the 28th) waited for the action, and 


Veained the attack with their cultomary reſolu- 


löl gels than an hour after, the cloſe action com- 


"enced in the centre, the French Admiral, engaged 
,y the Queen Charlotte, crowded off, and was fol- 
ed by moſt of the ſhips of his van in condition to 
carry fail after him, leaving with us about ten or 


twelve }f his crippled or totally diſmaſted ſhips, ex- 


clulive of one ſunk in the engagement. The Queen 


Charlotte had then loſt her fore top-maſt, and the 
main te -maſt fell over the {fide very. ſoon after, ; 


iſh fleet Were, at this time, lo much diſabled or 
widely ſeparated, and under ſuch circumſtances with 
reſpect to thoſe ſhips of the enemy in a ſtate for 
that two or three, even of their diſmantled ſhips, at- 
tempting. to get away under a ſprit-ſail ſingly, or 
ſmaller fail raiſed on the ſtump of the foremaſt, could 
TCL I I Gt nn. ao 
"Seven remained in our poſſeſſion, one of which, 
however, ſunk before the adequate aſſiſtance could 
he given to her crew; but many were ſaved, | 
"The Brunſwick, having loft her mizen-maſt in 
the action, and drifted to leeward of the French re- 
treating ps, was obliged to put away large to the 
notthward from them. Not ſeeing her chaſed by 
the enemy, in that predicament, I flatter myſelf ſhe 
may arrive in ſafety at Plymouth. All the other 
tyenty-four ſhips of his majeſty's fleet re- aſſembled 
later in the day; and I am preparing to return wit 
them, as ſoon as the captured ſhips of the enemy are 
U inns wht 
The material injury to his majeſty's ſhips, 1 un- 
derſtand, is confined principally to their maſts and 
yards, which I conclude will be ſpeedily re-placed. 
| have not been yet able to collect regular accounts 
| of the killed and wounded in the different ſhips, 
Captain Montagu is the only officer of his rank who 
lin the action. The numbers of both deſcriptions 


. 
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— 
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conſiqered; but I have the concern to add, on the 
lame ſubject, that admiral Graves has received a 
wound in the arm, and that rear-admirals Bowyer 
and Paſtey, and Captain Hutt, of the Queen, have 
each had a leg taken off; they are however (I have 
the ſatisfaction to hear), in a favourable ſtate under 
| thoſe misfortunes. In the captured ſhips the num- 
bers of killed and wounded appear to be very con- 


* 4 


„„ | | 
Though I ſhall have, on the ſubject of theſe dif- 
ferent actions with the enemy, diſtinguiſhed ex- 
amples hereafter to 505 I preſume the deter- 


the ſhips companies employed under my authority, 
vill have been already ſufficiently denoted by the 
effect of their ſpirited exertions; and, I truſt, 1 
ſhall be excuſed for poſtponing the more detailed 
\rrative of the other tranſactions of the fleet there- 


on, for being communicated at a future oppor- 


unity ; more eſpecially as my firſt captain, Sir Roger 
urtis, who is charged with this diſpatch, will be 
able to give the farther information the lords com- 
niſoners of the admiralty may at this time re- 
Qure, It is incumbent on me nevertheleſs, now to 
9d, that I am greatly indebted to him for his'coun- 
tel as well as conduc, in every, branch of my official 
"ues: and I have ſimilar aſſiſtance, in the late oc- 
<Urrences, to acknowledge of my ſecond captain, 
vir Andrew Douglas. "3375 ; l B 
Tam, with great conſideration, 

OT FR 1 

Juꝛour moſt obedient ſervant, 
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F. 5. The names and force of the captured French 
0 09 the fleet is tranſmitted herewith. 4 
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The greater number of the other ſhips of the Bri- 


n, and with which the firing was ſtill continued, | 


- i. 
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| hope will prove ſmall, the nature of the ſervice | 


_ 
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maged, in conſequence of which he next day in 
| ſerted the following advertiſement in the news- 
| Papers: 5 
mined bravery of the ſeveral ranks of officers and [| 


' made amenable to the law. 1 0 


TORO June, 1704. 
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25 74 ſunk al- 


molt immediately upon being taken poſſeſſion ol. 


Lord Chatham carried the account of Lord Howe's 


great nayal victory to the Opera, and juſt after the 


econd act, it was made known to the houſe; A 
burſt of tranſport interrupted the Opera, and there 
never was witneſſed any ſcene of emotion ſo taptur⸗ 


ous as the audience exhibited, when the band truck 


up the national ſong of Rule Britannia,” The joy 
was too exceſſive to ſubſide in a moment. It con- 


. tinued for the whole night, and at intervals the ac- 


clamations of triumph drowned the petformance.— 


| God fave the king was ſung by Morichelli, Motelli, 


and Rovedino. Not content with this, the ſpectators 
ſeeing Banti in a box, ſhe was called on by every 
voice to ſing God ſave the King! She chearfully 
obeyed the ſummons, came on the ſtage, and the 
tranſport of the night was crowned by her finging 
„%%% ⁵ A CEOs 
lis royal highneſs the duke of Clarence went to 
Covent-Garden Theatre, where he communicated 


the joyful intelligence to the manager, who ordered 


it to be announced to the houſe, which was 'accord- 


ingly done by Mr. Incledon, The 'muſic played 
God ' ſave the King! and Rule Britannia! which 


were loudly applauded with encore and encore, 
Lord Mulgrave and Colonel Phipps in the mean 
time went to Drury-Lane Houſe, and informed the 


manager of the glorious atchievements of the Bri- 


tith navy, which he ordered to be announced to the 
audience by Mr. Suett, The muſic and performers 
joined in the loyal ſounds of God fave the King and 


Rule Britannia! which were loudly applauded by 
the whole houſe, _ BM 79: 295190 4:71 
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The event was celebrated throughout the night by 


ringing of bells, firing of cannon, &c. and the next 


teſtimonials of ſincere jop. | 
The metropolis. was illuminated for three ſucceſ. 
five evenings, and ſome windows were broken be- 
longing to thoſe who refuſed to exhibit this mark of 
ſatisfaction at the important victory obtained. A 
mong others, the houſe of Lord Stanhope was * 
N- 


day at. noon the Park and Tower guns were fire d as 


"OUTRAGE IN MANSFIELD-STREET. | 
„ Whereas an Hired Band of Ruffians attacked 


| my houſe in Mansbeld-ſtreet, in the dead of the 
night, between the 11th; and 12th of June inſtant, 
and fet it on fire at different times; and whereas a 


gentleman's carriage paſſed ſeveral times to and fro 
in front of my hobſe, and the Ariſtocrat, or other 


| perſon who was in the ſaid carriage, gave money to the 


people in the ſtreet, to encourage them: This is to re- 


| Belt the friends of liberty and good prder to fend 


me any authentic information they can procure, re- 


| ſpecting the names and place of abode of the*faid 


\riftocrat, or other perſon, who was in the Car- 


|| riage above-mentioned, in order that he may | be 


dhe 1 i een, 
PE geh 7 une, in the houſe of lords, lord 


' Grenville'roſe, in purfuance of notice he had given, 
to move the thanks of the houſe to 'ear] Howe, to- 
gether with all the officers and men engaged in the 

late victory over the French fleet. His lor 


ſhip ſaid, 


it was unneceſſary to enter into a detail of facts on 
this ſubject, to enlarge on it by obſervations, or to 


Lift of French ſhips captured on the iſt day ef 
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lonihi bile 9 be tanned by te lag chan: | 


cellor. | 


Theſe notions being, read, and feyeril having | 
5 


queſtions 


ſpoken in bigh terms of panegyric of the noble ear 
te 


a limilar vote of thanks paſſed. the 


bayſs of ohe 
The next, day, lord Grenville moved three reto 
lutions.—Firſt, to thank admiral Jord Hood, for his 
ſervices in 


paſs alike, vote of thanks to the officers, ſailors, ma- 


rines, and ſoldiers ſerving in that expedition ;—and 
thirdly, that the chancellor tranſmir the ſame.” 
Bedford. ohjetled to theſe reſolutions, not on account 


6 


| a „%% Prat: 175 
previous, queſtion was negatived by 31 to $3 and 
vo On 
n 71 ah 
| F- MN ſentient, itte _ 1 1 + ne 
1. Becauſe it has not. been the practice of this 


z "1 WW 'T 


houſe to vote thanks to officers commanding his ma- 
by ſea or land, except on occaſions 


: + 


jeſty's forces on occaſion 
where they baye eminently advanced the honour and 


promoted the intereſts, of their country, by the moſt 


” . 


important and acknowledged ſervices, — 
2. Becauſe by voting the thanks of this houſe, ex- 
cept in ſuch inſtances, we diminiſh the value of the 


moſt honourable reward we have it in qur power ta 
confer, and. leſſen one of the beſt incicements to fu- 


ture ſervice... 


a ö Hine . 75 N 
Becauſe the reduction of Baſtia does not in it. 
ae to us to be ſuch a ſervice as calls upon 


this houſe 


tion or applauſe. 


4. Becauſe Whatever the merit of that ſervice' 


fleet, and the 


may be, the other admirals of Fg ' land f. 
5s jand forces, 


commanging officers of his maje 


muſt have had their ſhare in it; and to refuſe thank- 
ing them, as had been uſual; upon ſimilar occafions, 
appears to us to juſtiſy an opinion that the vote of 

| Hood originated from ſome motive 


thanks to lord Hood o. n ſome mot}v 
of | private and perſonal nature, which it is impro- 
per far this hauſe to countenance... © | 

6. Becauſe even miniſters themſelves do not ſeem, 


jn the firſt inſtance, to have conſidered that ſervice 


as entitled to ſuch a mark of approbation; for 


thqugh accounts had been received of the reduction 
of Baſtia previous to thoſe of the victory obtained by 
the fleet under the command of carl Howe, no in- 
tention was announced of moving thanks to lord 
Hood, till this houſe had paid e tribute of gra- 
titude and honour for that mo 
ſplendid victory. 03 S199] 3431-1 at; 
Vb BEDFORD, i a Nane 

+, ALBEMARLE, ,  {LHANET. | 

+ LAUDERDALE, | 


On the goth, Mr. Long having moved in the 
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were, put and unanimouſly carried; — | 


lord Grenville moved three reſo- 


the expegition to, Corſica.—Secondly, to 


The 


for any extraordinary mark of approba- 


important and 
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houſe of commons, an adjournment till Fri 

next; when the ſpeaker put the queſtion o 15 
e Fr LIE ITT A NINTIT 4 n tha 
motion, Mr Sheridan ſaid, he did not underſta 
w hat miniſters meant by adjourning the houſe jn 0 
manner frotn day to day. He was ſurpriſed tay 
not a fingle miniſter. then attended\in his place; he 
thought this extremely indecent. If there had he 
any perſon to have aſſured him that parliament b 
not to be prorogued on Friday, he ſhould not ala 
| urn har day but thore he. 
ing no one preſent who could give. him that aſſy, 
ance, he ſeſt it to be his duty to move ah amend. 
ment to the motion, by leaving out the word « Fri. 
day,“ ang ſubſtituting “ Thurſday,” in its face 
His reaſon for moving this amendment was, in gr. 
der to have an opportunity of bringing forward ; 
propoſition, which, from the late events that hag 
taken place on the continent, he conceived to be of 
confiderable importance to the copntry: he there. 
fore ind ved, that the houſe do adjourn till Thurſgay 
Mr. Jekyll ſeconded this motion, and expreſſel 
his aſtoniſhment at the abſence of all the King's mi. 
niſters.  He.thought it reaſonable to expect to fing 
them in their places to explain ſome late events 
whjch were extremely curious and ſingular in thei 
nature. He wiſhed thoſe gentlemen. had been pre. 
ſent to give an account to the hoſe of the money 
that had been ſent to the, king of Pruſſia. There 
was alſo another circumſtance which he could not 


7 


help mentioning :—it had been formerly ſtated by 
his hon, friend in that houſe,, that lord Dorcheſter 
Had written a letter to the Indians reſpecting this 
country being about to be involved in'a war with 
the American ſtates. The authenticity of that letter 
was flatly denied in that houſe, and when the ſame 
fable was brought forward by a noble friend of his 
n another place, this letter was treated as a groſs 
forgery ; but now it had turned out, from the letter 
of Mr. Hammond, that, what his hon. friend had 
ſaid with regard to that letter was correctly true. 
Mr. Grey could not poſſibly account for the ab. 
ſence of all his majeſty's miniſters on that occaſion, 
bur by ſuppoſing it to be à part of that ſyſtem which 
had uniformly governed their conduct from the 
commencement of their adminiſtration, The mi. 
niſters of the crown had conſtantly conſidered them- 
ſelves'as ſomething aboye the houſe of commons; 
and if they would not attend their places volun- 
farily, that houſe had a right to demand their u. 
tendance, The houſe, among many other things, 
Had a right to aſk them the reaſon of the non-per- 
formance of the treaty with the king of Pruſſia. |: 
was not now more than two months fince the Prul. 
ſians were to have heen in the field, and they. had 
not yet begun to march, though the ſubſidy we had 


paid for their aſſiſtance was unprecedented in the 
hiſtory of the country. He ought the King's mu- 


55 would have been better employed in attending 
their duty in parliament, than in ſettling new ar- 
rangements in the cabinet, 0 7. 
Mr. Long. faid, he could not prevent the hon. 
entleman from obtaining his amendment, as hc 
might count the houſe out, Mr. Sheridan gxplain- 
ed, after which his amendment was carried. 

On the 10th of July, Mr. Sheridan jade his prv- 
miſed motion on the ſubject of the war. He ob- 
ſerved, that it was his intention to follow up thc 
motion he ſhould firſt ſubmit, to the houſe, which 
would relate to the Pruſſian ſubſidy, with another 
to addreſs his majeſty to poſtpone the proyogation 


Jof parliament, in order to give the great nation 
council an opportunity of conſidering, from time 
to time, and of adviſing his majeſty with reſpect 
| the preſet very mamentous ficvation of public a. 


fairs; but, previouſly to a proceeding of this natu's 
he thought It neceſſary that the houfe ſhould be i 


formed by miniſters on certain points, ig yr 
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ie nations] intereſts; were deeply involved. and 
ehiche, kom their, preſent alpect, loudly. called, for 


in CO uiry into the cauſes in which ſuch diſgtace 


and dilaſter could originate. It was alſo neceſſary, 


repreſentatives of the people ſhould. be in- 


the rep! e- 
bo betore they ſeparate, from authority, whe- 


for med, 


her the objects of the war were, changed, or whether 
dee abſurd, chimerical ove, which, had, been nor, long 
19 of the extirpation of the preſent go- 


190 ayowed, | at ge 
vernment of France, was to be perſevered in; in 


uhich caſe the people would know what they, had 


0 truſt to. In cale this was ſtill ayowed,/ its ab- 
ſurdit y muſt be evident to all unprejudiced perſons, 
i; events had happened finge the Jaſt diſcuſſion of 
this ſubject, which rendered the accompliſhment. of 
ſuch an object totally impracticable ; for notwith- 
danding all the extraordinary powers with which 
the government of this country, were armed, the 
means. to pay an enormous ſubſidy, the power to 
nile corps of emigrants, and the, like, the reſult 


was, their whole exertions were defeated, and fol- 


lowed. by diſgrace, being driven by the enemy into 
z worſe fituation than the allies were in at the com- 
mencement of the war. The cauſes, of theſe cala- 
mitous events called for enquiry, and the firſt queſ- 
tion that preſented itſelf: was the conduct of the King 
of Pruſha. The houſe ſhould be informed, if any, 
or what troops were ſent by that monarch to join 
our armies, for which he had been paid an extrava- 
ant. price, and which he was bound by treaty. to 
ron the field on the 24th of May—but here he 
feared. it would be found, that towards us this prince 
had manifeſted his accuſtomed treachery, a line of 
conduct which, if the miniſter had not been fully 
aware of before, he had been repeatedly warned of. 
The houſe ſhould likewiſe be informed why miniſ- 
ters, who muſt know the great want, of troops on 
the continent, ſhould ſo long ſuffer a fine body of 
men to remain inactive on the coaſt of Hampſhire, 
and holding out at. the ſame time falſe, deluſive 
hopes to the deſerted and unhappy - royaliſts , of 
France; theſe, together with the abſurd and im. 


provident meaſures which had been adopted, joined 


to the complicated treachery of our allies, were the 
cauſe of all our defeats and diſtreſſes, and the com- 
plete extinction of our hopes; and not only merited 
our fulleſt enquiry, but were ample grounds for 
changing the plan and object of the war: converting 
the former immediately into a defenſive, one, and 
with reſpect to the latter a ſpeedy pacificntion, 
which he hoped were the preſent intentions of mi- 


niſters and their new colleagues. On the ſubject of 


the new miniſterial arrangements, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
that notwithſtanding the dereliction of certain par- 
liamentary leaders from thoſe manly and conſtitu- 
tional principles, which had led them uniformly to 
oppoſe the meaſures of the preſent adminiſtration, 


and to reprobate their mode of acceſſion, to office, 


hq had till ſo good an opinion of their ,principles, 
that he was convinced the call on them muſt be 
great indeed, and that they ſaw the national affairs 
in ſo dangerous a ſituation, as to ihduce them to ſet 
aſide all ſubordinate conſiderations, and to accept 


the conduct of affairs, in order, if poſſible, to fave 
the country from the effects of thoſe misfortunes 


into which their preſent fellow-miniſters had brought 
her,—The next point to be conſidered. was of great 
Importance, and was ſecondary.only to the queſtion 
of the war; he meant the negoclation between this 
country and, America, with which. the abſurd policy 
of miniſters. had. nearly involved us in a rupture. 
t was well known that the characters of the miniſ- 
ters of this country were held in the moſt odious 
light in. America; and when he conſidered ſuch to 

the reſult of eleven years negociation with that 
country, and as many experimental annual mea- 


chiefs, proceeded from authority: it was, however, 
: | 


/ 
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| In the higheſt degree material, that the houſe ſhould 
| be informed of the preciſe relative ſituation of both 
| countries.—He concluded by making his firſt mo- 
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tion (which, if carried, he ſaid, he ſhould follow 
up by others) namely, „ That an account be laid 
before the houſe, of the monies paid to his Pruſſian 
majeſty, purſuant to the treaty made on the 19th of 
April 1794; and an account of the number of troops 


employed in co. operation with his majeſty's troops 
Dre,, ad brood of Hr gif ion 
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Ihe chancellor of the exchequer obſerved, that 


the hon. gentleman's ſpeech affected three queſtions; 
namely, the object of the wat, the circumſtances ot 
the Pruſſian ſubſidy, and the ſtate of the:negociation 
between, this country and America. With reſpect 
to the latter two points, he did not conceive that 
the conſideration of theſe matters, in their preſent 
ſlate; was: properly in the legiſlature ; but with re- 
ſpect to the firſt important concern, he would now, 
as he had always done, diſtinctly ſtate his ſeriti- 
ments; namely, that the uniformly avowed objekts 
of the war were not in the leaſt changed ; that they 
were principally, the deſtruction of the preſent jaco- 
binical ſyſtem of government in France, which con- 
ſummation this country u bound to endeavour to 
effect, not more by intereſt than with a view to its 
ſafety and exiſtence, and which ſyſtem would be 
followed with deciſion and (increaſed: energy, by 
thoſe characters who were about to participate in 
the government of the country; and in ſo doing, not 


only the ſafety, tranquillity, and independence of 


Europe would be preſerved,” but the emancipation 
of France from a horde of ſanguinary and deſpbrie 
uſurpers, which were equally deſtructive to that 


country, and hoſtile to all the regular governments 


of Europe. That fram this great and defirable end, 
the powers in alliance would not be deterred by any - 
temporary ill ſucceſſes, which, in an extenſive pto- 
ſecution of hoſtilities, were frequently to be expect 
ed; that the union of ſentiment between the com- 


bined powers to this end ſlill exiſted in its full force; 


„ 


and he doubted not but their united refourtes, di- 
rected with perſeverance and energy, would be pro- 
ductive of the deſired ends. Without the accom- 
pliſhment of theſe objects, he contended peace 
would not be ſecure; and without ſecutity it was 
not valuable, Theſe objects were clearly defined in 
ſpeeches and meſſages from the throne, and were 
promiſed to be adhered; to by both houſes of par- 
liament, as they were the groundwork of our treaties 
with our allies, and could not be deſerted, without 
abandoning every ſentiment of faith and "honour, 
every regard for our own ſafety and exiſtence, and 
for that of Europe. Could we think of retreating 
while in our power to do otherwiſe? The vicifſi- 
tudes of war, nor any temporary ill ſucceſs, could 
ever alter his ſentiments or conduct. He knew 
how dearly thoſe ſucceſſes were bought by the 
enemy, and was aware of the daily ditninurion of 

their teſources. The objects of the war, therefore, 
were unchanged, and he doubted not but our united 
efforts would be crowned with ultimate ſuccefs, 
With reſpe& to the Prufſian ſubſidy, he would on 

obſerve, that miniſters were reſponſible for the ad- 
vice given to the-crown in copeluding the treaty, 
and were bound to fulfil the ſtipulations of it; at 
the ſame time they were, bound to oblige the other 
contracting party to adhere to his part, and to fulfil 
his engagements, with reſpect to the employment 
of the troops. He muſt ſay, that ſuch conſidera- 
tion did not belong to the houſe, unleſs it had a 
mind to aſſume the direction of the executive go- 
vernment; an, perhaps, the preſent particular 
mode of employing the. Pruſſian troops might be 


'| deemed as ferviccable to the grand cauſe, as if in 
'| the. heart-of Weſt Flanders. Of theſe matters the 
lures, he muſt be of opinion, that the inflammatory 

 Infwer given by Lord Dorcheſter to the Indian 


executive government was to decide, ang miniſters 
in due time were to render an account, On the 
ſame grounds, he muſt decline anſwering the hon. 

gentleman's 
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gentleman's queſtion refpecting the American ne- 
gociation, as it muſt be obvious, that ſuch were 


not fit 3 for diſcuſſton, while a treaty was || 
The idea alſo of continuing | 


under conſideration, 
the ſeſſion of parliament was not only irregular, but 
on the fame grounds ineffectual; for the conduct of 
the operation of the war being out of its power, to 
what end could it ſit? As, therefore, the hon. gen- 


o 


tleman's motion avowedly led to the diſcuſſion of ; 


points which he hoped he had convinced the houſe 
were not proper for diſcuſſion at preſent, he deemed 


it his duty. to give it a decided negative. The hon. 


gentleman had ſaid/ that minifters were unpopular 
in, America; and had fortunately coupled with that 
aſſertion. another which anſwered it, namely, that 
there was a jacobin party in that country. With 


hon. gentleman had aſked, what but great and aw- 
ful neceſſity could have urged the union now taking 


jacobins, he expected to be always unpopular: The 


place in the cabinet ? “ This queſtion,“ ſaid be, 


vill anſwer by another. What greater neceſſity 
can there exiſt to true lovers af their country, than 
to ſee that the political queſtions on foot, and daily 
brought into agitation, attack the throne, and go 
to the ſubverſion! of parliament itſelf?“ As to the 
noble characters che hon. gentleman alluded to, and 


he himſelf (Mr. Pitt) and his friends, they were. 


got now diſputing what deſeription of men were 
molt likely to ſerve with effect their government 
and country; they were not conteſting parliament- 
ary points of legiſlation ; they were not arguing the 
expediency of a - rticular meaſure adopted for the 
management of India, nor diſcuſſing what were the 
mexits of a peace, made twelve years ago; but were 
conlidering what were the beſt: means to preſerve the 
lives, liberty, and property, of all Engliſhmen, 


from the ruthleſs hand of violence, rapine, and af. | 


ſaſſination—and, tendering thoſe, thought rhem- 


3 


ſelves bound to abandon party feuds, and unite. 


They had accordingly united, and on that union 
ſhould act; and if they failed, ſhould at leaſt have 


the conſolation to reflect, that they had left no 
effort unattempted on their part, to reſcue their 


country from impending ruin, and ſave from utter 
extinction the order and tranquillity of the world. | 
Mr. Grey obſerved, that we were engaged in a 
ruinous war; and by the language held out by the 
right hon, gentleman (Mr. Pitt) the country had 
the conſolation. to find, that we were ſtil} deter- 
mined to proſecute a project fo fatal and calamitous 


in its nature, The right hon, gentleman had called 


the diſaſters that befel the combined powers in all 
quarters, mere accidental events and temporary miſ- 
fortunes, He would afk the right hon. gentleman, 
whether the combined powers were not driven back 
to the place whence they originally ſer out? The 
right hon. gentleman had obſerved, that this was a 
conteſt to reſcue the people of France from the moſt 


oppreſſive, yoke of tyranny that could poſſibly be 


impoſed upon them, by perſons that had uſurped 
the executive: authority. But how was that to be 
effected? Did the preſent poſture of affairs afford 
the moſt diſtant proſpect of ſucceſs? Did the diſ. 
poſition evinced by the people of France, during 
the moſt ſucceſsful period of the campaign, authoriſe 
the right hon, gentleman to aſſert, that there was 
any. thing like ſucceſs to be hoped for from our fu- 


ture exertions ? But how alarming was it for the | 


country to be given to underſtand, that, notwith. 


adi 


ſtanding the very great diſaſters that had lately be- 


fallen the combined powers, we were ſtill determined. 


to proſecute the moſt deſtructive 8 Were 
the armies of France diſbanded? Were they diſor- 


ganized ? On the contrary, they were more nume- 
rous than ever. How many millions more were to || 
be expended, and how much more blood was to be 

ſhed in the attempt to deſtroy that ſyſtem of govern- | 


ment with which at lait we ſhould be obliged to 


S +34 ' 3 


| 


j 


to acknowledge the government of France 


treat? In his opinion, it would be wiſe and politi 
mediately to ſet about propoſing terms Hoke 
To this meaſure his mijeltyr miniſters had ber, 
repeatedly adviſed ; but the right hon: gentler,” 
would not liſten to any thing'that'fell from that 5 
of the houſe, and was reſfofved to proſecute this 
war of deſtruction. The 'houfe was emphatieat, 
told, that the conſequence” of the recent coalitio 

(which he termed a monſtrous coalition) would be 
the continuance of the avowed project of geſttyc 

tion. With reſpect to the two aſt points, the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had given the anſuer t 
them that he expected. — With regard to America 
the old plea of a pending negociation was reſorted 
to. As it was Wiſe at the preſent very alarmin 

conjuncture for the parliament to continue to fit by 
ſnort adjournments, in order to be ready upon any 
occafton of emergency to give the maſt ſalutary ad. 


vice, the motion that was made by his hon. friend 
ſhould have his decided fupporr,'. 

Mr. Sheridan was forry to find that the ſpeech of 
the right hon. gentleman had confirmed the opinion 


he had always entertained of him, viz. that he was 


a a miniſter who could not be improved by experience, 
and who could not be cured of his raſhneſs by the 


long train of calamitous events which his precipi. 


tancy or imbeecility had brought upon the country, 


He was happy that this debate had taken place, be. 
cauſe, if no other advantage was gained by it, at 
leaſt this one had been obtained, that miniſters had 
taken care that the public ſhould not be deluded by 
any” fallacious hopes of a change of meaſures, by 
declaring themſelves more than ever wedded to their 
deſtructive and viſionary ſyſtem'of exterminating the 
French jacobins. But in thus pledging themſelves 
to theſe ruinous meaſures,” miniſters ſeemed either 


| really or affectedly to be ignorant of the total change 


which had taken place in the opinibns of the people 
of this country reſpecting the war in Flanders. A 
change more ſudden and more univerſal, he believ- 


ed; never before took place in the . opinions 
i 


of any country.” That very obje 
queſt of France, which ſome time ſince the ſanguine 
diſpoſition of the people, together with the delu- 
ſions practiſed upon them, led them to look to as 
certain, was now treated as' chimerical in the ex- 


Viz. the con- 


treme. It appeared to him a matter of no ſmall 


aſtoniſhment, that in the proſecution of this ſyſtem, 
they ſeemed to have totally forgotten that there ex- 
iſted ſuch a ſpot on the globe as America, He 
ſnould have ſuppoſed that the innumerable calami- 
ties brought on this country by rhe American war, 
would at leaſt have had this good effect, that they 
would have deterred future miniſters from hazard- 
ing the proſperity: of the country for the attainment 
of objects to which no human power was adequate. 
The (queſtion being then put on Mr. Sheridan“ 
motion, was negatived without a diviſion. Mt. 


Sheridan then aid, that having failed in this, be 


would not trouble the houſe with his other motions. 
On the 11th, his'majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion 
by a moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 


This year February 7th, at eight o'clock at night, 


his royal highneſs the duke of York arrived at 
Whitehall from the Continent. His royal highnels 
came paſſenger in the Veſtal frigate, which convey- 
ed the Prince 'Adolphus to Oſtend, and landed at 
Ramſpate, after a ſhort paſſage of fourteen hours: 
The duke” of York; immediately upon his arrival 
in town, ſet off for Oatlands, where his ducheſs was. 


| His royal highneſs was accompanied on his journey 


to England by Colonel Hewgill of the guards, and 
Capt. Crawford, his royal highneſs's aides-du- camp. 
On the night of the 11th, a terrible fire broke out 


at the floor- Cloth manufactory, in Knightſbridge. Y 


it no leſs than 20, 000l. worth of property, with the 


buildings, was deſtroyed, and not a fatthing of either 


4 * inſured. | 
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nlured. This fire, it is ſaid, was occaſioned by the 


negleck of a boy, who, in heating ſome colour, ſuf- 


ſered it to boil over. 


The following are ſome circumſtances attending a 
marriage, Which now rook place between a branch of 


che royal family and the daughter of a northern, earl. | 
In 1792, Lady Dunmore, whoſe huſband is go- | 


vernor of the Bahama Iſlands, went with her two 


daughters into Italy, Where they reſided till 1993. 


His royal bighneſs prince Auguſtus, being at Rome, | 


met with thoſe ladies, and very naturally courted their 


yreeable ſociety ; the conſequence of which was, a a 


mutual attachment between his royal highneſs and 
dy Auguſta Murray, and they were there married. 
Lady Murray became pregnant, and returned to 


England. His royal highneſs did the ſame: and, | 


at the inſtance of the lady and her friends, a ſecond 


marriage took place, —The parties were regularly 


aſked in the church of St. George's, Hanover-ſquare, 
and on the zth of December, 1793, they were again 


united, according to the ceremonies of the church of || 


England, under the names of Auguſtus Frederick 


and Auguſta Murray. — The circumftances having 


come to the king's knowledge, his majeſty inſtituted 


a ſuit of nullity in his own name, in the Arches | 


Court of Canterbury, to ſer aſide the validity of this 
marriage, on the ground of an act of parliament paſ- 
ſed early in the reign of his prefent majeſty, for the 
prevention of the marriage of any male branch of the 
royal family, without the previous conſent of parlia- 
ment. On the 8th of February, 1794; Mr. Heſel- . 


tine, the king's proctor, ſerved a citation on lady 


Murray, to anſwer the charges of the fuit. The 
privy-council were occupied, for two days, in the 
inveſtigation of the circumſtances attending the mar- 
rage of his royal highneſs ptince Auguſtus Frederick 
and lady Auguſta Murray. The perſons who were 


— 3 


examined on this buſineſs, were, lady Dunmore, lady 


E. Murray, a coal-merchant and his wife, who live 


in South Molton-ſtreet, where the lodgings were i] 


taken, to complete the reſidence of one month in the 
pariſh of St. George's Hanover-ſquare; the clergy- 
man who married the parties; and a gentleman at 
Twickenham. It was afterwards finally deterinined 
in the Arches Court, Doctors Commons; when fir 
William Wynne delivered the judgment of the court, 
that the ſaid marriage was utterly null and void; 


and alſo declared that a former marriage pretended | 
to have been at Rome, was allo, by the law of this | 


country, invalid and illegal. 


ln the month of May, ſeveral perſons apprehended | 


on a ſuſpicion of high treaſon, were examined be- 


fore the privy- council, ſix of whom were committed | 
to the Tower; namely, John Horne Tooke, eſq. the | 
Kev. Mr. Joyce, ſecretary to earl Stanhope; Mr. 


Thelwall, a political lecturer; and Meſſrs. Bonney, 


Richter, and Lovett. Mr. Adams, ſecretary of the | 
conſtitutional Society; Mr. Hardy, ſecretary of the | 


London Correſponding Society; and Mr.. Saints, 


[ecretary to a ſociety at Norwich, were kept in 


cuſtody of the meſſengers. 


On the 6th of June, at night, a fire broke out in | 


room adjoining the laundry at Oatlands, the feat 


of the duke of York; which burnt with great fury || 


lor nearly an hour and a half, when it communicated | 
to the grand armoury, where arms to the amount of 


upwards of 20001. were deſtroyed, and had it not been 


lor the activity of the neighbouring inhabitants, the 
Whole of the houſe had been levelled to the ground. 


de whole, damage was eſtimated at about g000l. 

he ducheſs was at Oatlands at the time, and be- 
held the dreadful conflagration from her ſleeping | | g 
Partmenr, which is ſituatcd in the centre of the li ſeamen, marines, and ſoldiers, with eau + 
manſion, and from which the flames were prevented 
communicating by inſtantly hewing down a gateway, | 
Wer Which, the wing joined to the houſe. Her 
* highneſs diſplayed the utmoſt fortitude on the 
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compolure, His majeſty viſited her highneſs carly 
on Saturday morning, and gave the neceſſity orders 
for clearing the ruins, and rebuilding that wing of 
the houſe which had been deſtroyed, 

This month, a ſubſcription was opened at Lloyd's 
and Jevefal ide pace! oft in the metropolis, and 
Its environs, for the widows and children of the 
brave men Who fell in lord Howe's engagement. 
The receipts on this occaſion were ample proofs of 
Waden gratitude and benevolen ge. 


— — 


June the'2zth,' the following was given out, in 
public orders, to the fleet at Spithead! !!! 
,, TIC CrE, 01) PTL IR 
- « Queen Charlotte, at Spithead, June 20. 

The commander in chief is directed, purſuant 
to the king's pleaſure, to make known in the fleet, 
that his majeſty has deigned to expteſs the higheſt 
ſatisfaction in the accolint, reported by the admiral, 
of the rivery dpd giltenf Befavieht of the officers 
and men ſerving in the fleet, in the actions with the 


1 


preſent month; and is charged, in the manner 
judged moſt proper, to acquaint all the officers and 
men (more eſpecially the admirals Graves and fir 
Alexander Hood, K. B. the rear-admirals Bowyer, 
Caldwell, Gardner, and Paſſey; and fir Roger Cur 
tis, firſt captain to the commander in chief) with 
the juſt ſenſe his majeſty entertains of the zeal and 
courage they have ſo eminently exerted in his ſervice 
on thoſe oceafioOhs;! 1 N19 De tt rt bg 


4 


Abe commander in chief has alſo been required 
by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and by the ho- 
nourable the commons of Great Britain, in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, to convey the thanks of their re- 
{pective houſes to the flag officers already named es 
above; and to the captains and other officers' of the 
fleet, for their bravery and gallant conduct; with 
their approval and acknowledgment of the ſervices 
of the ſeamen, marines, and ſoldiers, ſerving in the 
ſaid fleet, in the ſeveral actions with the enemy as 
aforeſtid.,s 150% , ß. 
«The commander in chief, with the higheſt ſenſe 
of pleaſure, communicates in this manner, ſuch 
approval and acknowledgment as above ſtated, to 
the ſaid officers and ſhips companies; and deſires, in 
conſequence, that the captains of the different ſhips 
will-fignify the ſame to their reſpective officers and 
crews:accordingly, 57 900% 10 Do647 14709 Hs 
He is, ' moreover, to make known-at this time, 
that in a court of common council; holden in the 
chamber of the Guildhall of the city of London, 
the 18th inſtant; on conſideration (as it is expreſſed) 
of the very gallant conduct of the ſeamen, &c. who 
ſerved on board the fleet in the ſaid actions, and in 
token of the gratitude of the ſaid court of common 
council, the chamberlain of the city is directed to 
pay into the hands of Mr. Thomas Tayler, the 
maſter of Lloyd's coffee-houſe, the ſum of five hun» 
dred pounds, for the relief of the wounded-warrant 
officers, petty officers, ſeamen, &c. and alſo the 
widows and children of thoſe who ſo gloriouſly fell 
on the days before mentioned, in the ſervice of their 
king and country, - V 
It is likewiſe to be noticed, that a very conſider- 
able ſum of money had been previouſly ſubſcribed 
(and ſtill increaſing in amount) by many reſpectable 
and generous private gentlemen, making their de- 
poſits with Mr. Tayler, for the like urpoles; con- 
ſonant to the tenour of Which, the ſeveral captains 
of the fleet have been defired to tranſmit to the ſaid 
Mr. Tayler, the names of the killed and wounded 


ſeriptions of the perſons entitled to ſuch relief, with 
all convenient diſpatch“ / 
On the 26th, their niajeſties and three of the prin- 
ceſſes arrived at Portſmouth) about ten in the morn- 
9 | | | ing, 


occaſion, and'gave her orders with the moſt perfect 


enemy on the 28th and 2gth of May, and 1ſt of the 
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OT princeſſes being come down 
the preceding day. | 
teeded in barges, in the cuſtomaty proceſſion, and 


receiving the cuſtomary honours, to viſit lord J| 


Howe's ip, the Queen Charlotte, at Spithead, — 
Here his majeſty held a naval levee, and preſented 


lord Howe with a diamond hilt ſword, valued at 
ooo guineas, and a gold chain, to which a medal | 


1s to be ſuſpended, to be worn round the neck. 
Aſier which, the royal party dined with lord Howe 
08. hone he 0 7 3 
During their majeſty's Nay at Portſmouth, there 
were great illuminations, and other rejoicings.— 
Before the king left Portſmouth, he ordered one 


week's pay to the artificers in the dockyard, and one | 


month's to carl Howe's fleet, 


This month, a dreadful fire broke out at Mr. 
Cloye's, hoat- builder, at Cock-Hill, Ratcliffe. — ' 
It was occaſioned by the, boiling over of a | 
pitch . kettle that flood under his warchouſe, 
which was ſpeedily conſumed. It then commu- 


nicated to a barge, lyin abe to the pre- 
miſes, and laden with ſaltpetre and other ſtores. 


Several other veſſels and ſmall craft, lying near 
the barge, ſoon took fire, without any poſſibility 
of getting them off. The blowing up of the ſalt- 


petre from the barge occafioned large flakes of fire 
to fall on the warchouſes of the Eaſt India Com- 

any, which took fire. Soon after, the. ſaltpetre, 
which they alſo contained, blew up, with different 


exploſions, like the rolling, as it were, of ſubter- 
rancan thunder. The wind blowing. {trong from | 


the 8. W. and the bigh-ſtreet of Ratcliffe being 


narrow, both ſides of it caught fire, which pre- 
vented the engines from being of any fervice. Add | 
to this, it was low water, ſo that no ſupply of wa- 
ter could be, procured for many hours. In the 
courſe of the evening, the fire extended to the 
remiſes of Mr. Joſeph Hankes, timber merchant, | 
in London-ſtreet, where it raged very furiouſly, and | 
communicated to Butcher-row, the whole of the | 
weſt and part of the caft ſide of which were con- 
ſumed. The fire had alſo taken its courſe up | 
Brook-ſtreet,: caught the premiſes of Mr. Shak- | 


ome, rope-maker, and burnt through to the 


elds on the one fide, and the whole of the 
dwellings on the other; till at length, it ceaſed, | 
for want of materials to conſume, having reached | 
an open fpace of ground, where the connection of 


cambuſti ble ſubſtance was broken; but, toward 


Limehouſe, it continued to rage till about ten in || 


the evening, What ts very remarkable, the dwell. 
ing-houſe of Mr, Bere, a large inſulated building, 
ſtood uninqured amid the vaſt ſurrounding ruins, 
that were burning almoſt incredibly near it; and 


yet not even a ſingle pane of glaſs in it was crack- | 


ed, Mr. Bere was in the houſe the whole time. 

A farvey was taken the next day, by the warden 
and other officers of the hamlet of Ratcliffe, whoſe 
report was, that out of 100 houfes of which the 
hamlet conſiſted, not more than 370 were ſaved. 
On account of the great diſtreſs in which this 


hee involved numbers of poor families, govern- 


ment lent 140 tents, which were pitched in a field 
adjoining Stepney church-yard, and accommodated 
the unfortunate ſufferers. till they could be more 
comfortably provided for. More houſes have been 
deſtroyed by this fire than by any one fince the 
memorable conflagration of 4666.—A fubſcrip- 
tion was opened at Lloyd's coſfee-houſe, for the 
benefit of the fufferers, which met with great fuc- 
cels; and colleddions were made at the gate of the 
camp, and at all the avenues leading to the ex- 
GREY TRIS: m 
Early in the morning of the 19th of Auguft, a 
fire broke out at Aſttey's Royal Saloon, on the 
Surry fide of Weſtminſter-bridge, This was foon 


The royal party then pro- | 


1 


* 
* 
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totally deſtroyed, with ſeveral houſes.in from - 
the Weſtminſter road; and alſo the Pheaſant; able 
houſe, and ſome dwellings in Stangate- cel. 1 
Mr. Aſtley's horles were ſaved; but the whal F 
the ſcenery, wardrobe, &c. was conſumed, 18 
An unfortunate affair now happened, which Wa 
on the point of creating much diſturbance, One 
George Howe having thrown himſelf out of at 
pair of ſtairs window, in Johnſon's. Court, Charin 
Croſs, was killed on the ſpot. The coroner's 4 
queſt was taken on his body, at the Barn public 
houſe, St, Martin's Lane, when the jury returned 
their verdi&, © Accidental death in endeayouri 
to eſcape from illegal confinement in a houſe of il 
fame.“ On account of this accident, a ver 
numerous populace aſſembled in the evening, The 
next day they. demoliſhed the whole inſide of the 
houſe, and broke the windows of two other houſes 
They were increaſing. afterwards, but were kept 
under by the horſe and foot guards. The popu. 
Jace were exceedingly riotous the, enſuing week 
at Charing-croſs, which occaſioned. the picquet 


hree 


guard to be called. The gunſmith, the corner of 


Angel court, firing once or twice on che inſurgent; 
they broke his windows before the military as 
rived, and afterward pelted and maltreated the {9}. 
diers, who forbore extremities, and diſperſed them 
with little miſchief. * 
Diſturbances however became ſo frequent, that 
the lord mayor cauſed to be circulated and polted 
throughout the city a printed requeſt, that every 
houſe-keeper would uſe his utmoſt to prevent any 
child or ſervant from appearing. in. the ſtreet at 
night, ſetting forth the conſequences that might 
enlue. An abridgement of the riot a&, and of hs 
proclamation therein, were allo printed and poſted 
in various parts. An extraordinary number of 
conſtables were appointed to watch in every part of 
the town. The gentlemen of the aſſociation pa- 
raded all night, as a corps of obſervation; and a 
great number of guards were kept at the manſion- 
houſe, to march at the ſhorteſt notice. | 
_. Notwithſtanding all this precaution, on the 20th 
of Auguſt, at two o'clock, P. M. information was 
brought to the Manſion-houſe, that a riot was be- 
ginning in Shoe-lane, whereupon orders were 
given to all the conſtables to be immediately on 
duty, to keep the peace of the city ; and while 
they were aſſembling, the two city marſhals pro- 
ceeded to Shoe-lane, where they found the mob 
actually breaking into a houſe in Stonecutter-ſtreet, 
which backs on No. 22, Shoe- lane, which was a 
houſe of rendezvous. With difficulty the city 
marſhals turned out thoſe who had entered the 
houſe, but for want of force could ſecure none of 
them. At three o'clock, the lord-mayor came on 


the {pot with a party of conſtables, and endeavours 


were made, without efle&, to clear the ſtreet, and 
completely to diſperſe the people. At this time, 


the mob were no otherwiſe miſchievous than in te- 


fuſing to depart, and in ſaluting the chief magillrate 
and peace officers at every effort they made, with 
hiſſing, hooting, and hallooing.—The lord-mayof, 
having learnt that other places were threatened, fe. 
turned to the manſion-houſe, at five o'clock, and 


| inſtantly ſent to the artillery company and 10 the 


light horſe volunteers, to deſite that they would 
allemble under arms us ſoon as poſſible, and jo" 
him in Shoe-lane, Learning foon after that the 
mob had increaſed, and fearing there was no de 
to loſe, he ſent to the Tower to requeſt the aid o 
a detachment of his majeſty's guards, and retuthe 
at fix o'clock to Shoe-lane; where the mob Þ 

aſſembled in great numbers; and although there 
were 100 conſla bles pre ſent, who were very zealou- 
ly aided by the common couneil and principal iu. 


| habitants of tho ward, vet ic was found, after te, 
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ted efforts were made, that it was impoſſible to 
come time after ſeven o'clock, the lord- mayor 
x that the guards were at hand, read the -riot 


0 "Bree different places, in doing Which he was 
uted from Tome of the houſes, and from the mob, 
with booting and hiffing. The detachment of his 
najeſty's Coldſtream regiment of guards, under the 
condoct of captain Brice and enſign Lloyd being 
rived, they cleared the place, and the avenues 


wading to it, of the mob, with little difficulty, and, | 


\ichout doing the leaſt injury to any one. Soon 
iter the artillery company arrived under the com- 
mand of fir Watkin Lewes, their colonel, and were 
lefired by the lord-mayor to proceed immediately to 


he manſion-houſe, and to bend their attention to- 


ward the eaſtern part of the city. | 
About eight o'clock, information was brought, 
that a powerful mob was demoliſhing a houſe in 
Holborn, nearly oppoſite to Fetter-lane, upon which 
the lord-mayor proceeded thither, with capt. Brice, 
and a part of the detachment, being . preceded by 
Mr. Hollier, the city marſhal, with ſome conſtables, 
who found the rioters in the very act of forcing the 
door and windows of the houſe. Mr. Hollier ſeized 
two of them; but being violently aſſaulted from be- 
hind, was obliged to let one go, and with great dif- 
feulty ſecured the other till the military came up. 
The mob here was very numerous and daring, ſome 
of them throwing ſtones, &c. at the peace officers 
and militaty, The lord-mayor read the riot act, and 
with ſome difficulty, though without the leaſt hurt 
o any one, the guards drove the mob back, and 
peace was in time reſtored here. 85 
About nine o'clock word was brought, that the 
mob was in Bride-lane, attempting to demoliſh a 
houſe there. From the number and turbulent tem- 
per of the people in Holborn, it was not poſſible 
for ſome time to quit that ſituation ; but as ſoon as 
there was an appearance of quiet there, the lord- 
mayor, with the city marſhal, moved toward Bride- 
lane, attended by Giptain Brice, and a diviſion of 
the guards, leaving parties in Holborn and Shoe- 
lane. In Fleet-ſtreet, they were met by Adjutant 
who were ordered to go to Holborn. The crowd in 
Fleet-ſtreer was immenſe. On cotnin 


Dunlop and a diviſion of the light horſe volunteers, | 


to Bride- 


lane, the lord-mayor heard that the rioters, after | 


0 the houſe there, were gone to Long-lane; 
he followed, and in his way. meeting with Captain 
Herries, and another diviſion of the light horſe vo- 


unteers, deſired they would attend him, which they | 


did, On coming into Long-lane, they found that 
the mob had gutted the houle, and were with great 


celerity gone to another in Golden-lane, which being | 
underſtood to be out of the city, the lord- mayor 


was obliged to deſiſt from the purſuir, and to re- 
furh with Captain Brice, and his diviſion, to the 
reſt of the detachment in Shoe-lane, leaving Cap- 
tain Herries to purſue the rioters, which he did 
with equal gallantry and ſucceſs; for though they 
ere gone from Shoe-lane, when he reached the 
place, he ſet off with his diviſion at a ſmart trot, 


and overtook them in Moorfields, in the ack of de- 


moliſhing the Saſh public-houſe, in the fight of a 


number of the county conſtables. Here the mob | 


attacked the. ight horſe volunteers with brick-bats, 
Ke. notwithſtanding which Captain Herries forced 
his way to the houſe in doing which he received 
chte violent blows 
| Guſed his two center files to alight and enter the 
houſe, Where they ſeized five rioters, who were by 
the diviſion conveyed to, and ſafely lodged in, the 
e,, ne Om 
Having done this ſervice; Captain Herries re- 
tuned to Moorfields after the fioters, but found 
"ey were gone, and it was ſald toward St. Mary 
Me; to which place Captain Herries immediately 


ws 
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from brick-bats or ſtones, and 
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be «ln 


| the reſt. © 


4 proceeded on a full gallop, 
mob arrived. After having ſo done, and examined 


thing was quiet, he 


and got thete before any 
the ſtreets in that part of the city, finding every 
hing v uiet, he went to the ſord- mayor, and 
continued with the light horſe volunteers to patrole 
the city until they were diſmiſſed at two o'clock in 
the morning ; Pfr tO 
When the lord-mayor returned to Shoe-lane. he 
received advice that the mob intended to come 
from Mootfields to demoliſh the Ship in Whitecroſs- 
ſtreet; upon which he ſent to the manſion-houſe to 


_ defire the artillery Fe proceed thither, 


under the command of Sir Watkin Lewes, reſerving 


| the guards to proceed with them to that or any 


other part of the city, when it could be aſcertained 
where the mob was gone to. Sir Watkin Lewes 
accordingly marched with the artillery company to 
Whitecroſs- ſtreet, and arrived in the critical mi- 


. 
: 


nute, the mob being then wings A rocceding 


| of perſons deſtined 
which had evidently no other object than that of 


and peaceable inhabitants. 


accordingly no military force was aſked for 


thither from Moorfields, but wete effectually pre- 


| vented by Sir Watkin from doing any miſchief in 
chat part of the city; and finding themſelyes likely 


to be attacked, the rioters retired, and the city was 
quiet the reſt of the night. 5 
The next day the metropolis, and particularly the 
city, rung with reports of what the rioters meant to 
do; liſts of places were handed about, of houſes and 
public 81 marked out to be demoliſhed, and 
incd to be murdered ; the whole of 


harraſſing, perplexing and terrifying the magiſtrates 

| 8, however, real at- 
tacks were made upon the conſtables ſtationed in 
Bride-lane and Shoe, lane, the lord- mayor thought 
it his duty to {nd to the Tower for aſſiftance ; and 


at two he received a patty, commanded by Captain 


Boulton, who in ſome hours after was followed by” 
another party under the command of Captain Brice; 
whole gallantry and humanity had on the preceding 
evening appeared ſo conſpicuous, The light hore 
volunteers were on duty by three, and the artillery 
company by five. Multitudes of idle and diſorderly 
perſons were in the ſtreets, but all feemed quiet 
until about ten that night, when, advice came, that 
the conſtables in Shoe-lane were hard preſſed by a 
mob with bludgeons and ſtones ; upon which part 
of the artillery company marched thither, and part 
of the guards took poſt in front of the manſion. 
houſe, and the reſt of the guards and artillety com- 
pany. remained under arms ready to march on the 
ſhorteſt notice. The artillery company got to Shoe. 
lane juſt as the mob had overpowered the conſtables, 


and perfectly ſecured the place, being aſſiſted by 
| Adjutant Dunlop and a diviſion of the light horſe 


volunteers, who Were, in beit very much in- 
ſulced by à mob in Fleet-ſtreet. The rioters find- 


| ing the city too well guarded for their purpoſe, flew 


into the county, and demoliſhed a houſe in Gray's 
Inn-lane. No other rioting or , miſchief was at- 
tempted to be done in the City that night,  _ 
he next day good hopes were entertained that 
the rioters would diſcontinue their outrages, and 
Before it 

became duſk, when a [mall detachment, under the 
command of Captain Fuller, came to the manſion- 
houſe, and were followed by.the artillery company. 
The light horſe volunteers were alſo on duty. 
The only riot or alarm that took place any whete 
that night was toward ClexKenwell, to which the 
light horſe volunteers, on a requiſition from the 


| magiſtrates, marched with great alacrity, but found 


the danger was oyer; the rioters, however, attexppred 
to demoliſh a houſe at Battle-btidge, but wett 
diſturbed in the act by the peace officers, who with 
ſome difficulty fecured one of them, and diſpetſed 
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Tbete being no appearance of further fiots, the 


lord. mayor had the pleaſure to inform his, grace 4 
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duke of Portland, ſecretary of ſtate, for the home 
department, that he thought the city was perfectly 
reſtored to good order, and therefore declined the 
turther aid of any military force. | 


" " l 


On the 3d of September, came on before the 
court of oyer and terminer in Edinburgh, the trial 
of Mr. Robert Watt for high treaſon, The par- 
ticulars of the charge were, that he belonged to 
certain committees of the Friends of the People in 
Scotland, called the committee of union, and the 
committee of ways and means, whoſe profeſſed aim 
was, With certain locieties in England, to form, at a 
certain time and place not ſpecified, a convention 
of. perſons, whoſe avowed. aim was to uſurp the 

owers of government, to compel the king and par- 
e by force to make Jaws altering the mode, 
and duration of parliament, and thereby to ſubvert 
the conſtitution ; with having, to effect, this pur- 
poſe, cauſed certain pikes and battle-axes to, be fa. 
bricated ; with having formed a deſign to ſeize the 
caſtle, the bank, the judges, &c, and with having 
attempted to ſeduce the ſoldiery from their alle- 
glance, by cauſing a number of. printed hand. bills, 
addreflcd to a regiment of fencibles, to be diſtri. 


* 


buted. at Dalkeith. After evidence had been adduc- 


ed in, ſupport of the facts, Mr. William Erſkine, 
counſel. for the priſoner, ſaid, that he would reſt his 


defence upon the correſpondence carried on between 


the Right Klon. Henry Dundas, the lord advocate, 
and the priſoner, by which it would appear that he 
had attended the meetings of the friends of the peo- 
ple with, no other view than to giye information of 
their proceedings. A letter, from the priſoner. to 
Mr. Secretary Dundas was read, which ſtated that, 


as he did not approve of the dangerous principles 
which then prevailed in Scotland, and was a friend 


to, the conſtitution, he thought it his duty to com- 
municate.to him, as a good ſubject, what informa- 
tion he could procure of the proceedings of thoſe 
who ſtyled themſelves friends of the people. From 


an acquaintance with ſeveral of the leading men. | 


among them, he flattered himſelf he had this in his 
power; and he then went on to mention ſome of 
the names of thoſe leading men in Perth, Dundee, 
and Edinburgh. It concluded with enjoining ſe— 
creſy. To this letter an anſwer was returned, which 
was alſo read, | 
Watt's letter, and, after expreſſing a hope that 
things were not ſo bad as he had repreſented, de- 
fired him to go on, and he might depend upon his 
communications being kept perfectly ſecret, Ano- 
ther letter from Mr. Dundas to Mr, M*Ritchie, the 
priſoner's agent, was next read, in anſwer, to one 
trom Mr. M'*Ritchic, requeſting of Mr. Dundas, 
er's. The anſwer 
was, that all the letters he had received from Mr. 
Watt had been delivered to the lord advocate, — 
The lord advocate then gave an account of this bu- 
ſineſs; He had converſed with the priſoner, ſeveral 
times, at his.own lodgings ; and he had at one time 
given him ſome information which he thought. of 
importance. This was reſpecting the diſaffection of 
ſome dragoons of Perth, which, upon inquiry, 
turned, out to be ill-founded, In March 1793, an 
olfer had been made to him to diſcloſe ſome im- 
portant ſecrets, provided he would give the priſoner 
one thouſand pounds. This he abſolutely refuſed. 
However, ſome time after, the priſoner having in- 
tormed him that he was much preſſed for money to 
diſcharge a bill of gol. his lordſhip, who was then 
1 LOKI," "nor withing he ſhould be diſtreſſed for 
uch a ſtall ſum, ſent an order for the payment of 
it. All this happened Wee the meeting of 
the convention; ſiner Which ime, at leaſt ſince 
October faſt, he did hot recolfect ſeeing or having 
any connetion' with Mr, Watt. 
Me, Hamilton, counſel for the priſoner, dwelt 
long'on the cortefpohdenve between 


Mr. Dundas 


and ee, Wart. He aich the prifoner had not de- 
A * 


It acknowledged the receipt of 


| not an opportunity of exerciſing it till the 
| he was apprehended. . He was a ſpy for 
ment; and it was well Known, that a (py 


| | be puniſhed for diſcharging his duty, 


| tation, 


OO. 


| Will not fail to ob 
led to their ſucceſſes, and the unexampled means) 
: which alone thoſe efforts could have been ſupporter 

| ve 


cCovery. 


even to appear in arms; and it would be exceegin 


"> o Mer ts. 14 me 


ſerted the ſervice in which he had engaged; but had 


very time 
zovern. 


obliged to aſſume not only the appearance of that 
whoſe ſecrets he meant to reveal, but even t Fs 
part in their proceedings, in order to prevent z dir 
A ſpy in an army, he ſaid, was qbſiv., 
not only to aſſume the uniform of the enemy, bur 


: 


ly hard indeed, 


taken in a conflict, that he Mold 


#4 


Alfter the lord preſident had ſummed up the evi. 


| dence, the jury retired, at half paſt five in the mor; 
ing, and, in about five minutes, returned With 
ee, x 


n 
$4 


David Downie, on the fame” charge, and near! 
the ſame, evidence, was likewiſe found guilty , vg 
recommended by the jury to'mercy. Watt was exe. 
cuted, but Downic's fen ee changed to tranlpor. 


On the 28th of September, in conſequence of 1 


| warrant iſſued by the duke of Portland, John Peirce 


La Maitre, and William Higgins, were apprehend. 
ed, on a charge of having concerted a plan to aff. 
ſinate our moſt gracious ſoyercign. Thele perſons 
as well as ſome others, were aſter ſeveral fublequen 
to ſay, the charges were found erroncous, 

On the 2gth of October, Thomas IIardy, John 
Horne Tooke, Thomas Auguſtus Bonney, Steward, 
Kydd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Thomas 
Holcroft, John Thelwall, John Richter, and John 
Baxter, were put to the bar of the Seſſions Houle, | 
in order to be arraigned for high treaſon, purſuanr 


* > ii 4 mary ROOTS | 
examinations committed for trial, bur we are happy 


| to the bills found by the grand jury againſt them,— 
They ſeverally pleaded—Not guilty; and Mr. 


Tooke, and others, having alledged, that by their 


| ſudden removal from the Tower, they had loſt the 
opportunity of a day, in conſulting with their couh. 


ſel, and otherwiſe preparing for their defence, the 
trials were poſtponed to Tueſday the 28th, © The 
priſoners, moreover, having requeſtcd to be tried 
ſeparately, it was ſettled that the trial of Mr. Har- 


| dy ſhould be the firſt, and the others to follow as 


they are named in the indictment., However only 


the three former, and Mr. Thelwall, had a trial, and 


were honourably acquitred—of courſe the reſt were 


- acquitted too. 


On the 19th of November, a pr«clamation was 
iſſued to prorogue the parliament, which was ſum- 
moned to meet on the 2th inſt. to the goth day of 
December ; which was in the evening forwarded to 
the members of parliament abſent in the country; 


in order that they might receive the earlieſt infor- 


mation of it. | 
Accordingly on the day appointed, his majeſty 


| went to the houſe of lords, and delivered the fol- 


lowing ſpeech to both houſes of parliament. 
My lords, and gentlemen, _ 
After the uniform experience which I have had 
of your zealous regard for the intereſts of my peo- 
ple, it is a great ſatis faction to me, to recur to your 
advice and aſſiſtance at a period which calls for the 
full exertion of your energy and wiſdom. 5 
© « Notwithſtanding the diſappointments and te- 
verſes which we have experienced in the courſe of 


the laſt campaign, I retain a firm conviction of the 


neceſſity of perſiſting in .a vigorous proſecution 0 
the juſt and neceſſary war in which we are engaged. 
« You will, I am confident, agree with me, that 
it Is only from firmneſs and perſeverance, that e 
can hope for the reſtoration of peace on ſaſe and 
honourable grounds, and for the preſervation an 
permanent, ſecurity of our. deareſt intereſts. | 
In confidering the ſituation of our enemies, vou 
| ia that the efforts which have 
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perſeverance on our part, the principles of ſocial 
order, morality, and religion, will be ultimately | 
ſucceſsful, and that my faithful people will find 
their preſent exertions and ſacrifices rewarded by the 
ſecure and permanent enjoyment of tranquillity at 
home, and by the deliverance of Europe from the 
greateſt danger with which it has been threatened 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of civilized ſociety.“ | 

The cuſtomary addreſs was moved by Earl Cam- 
den; the queſtion being put there appeared con- 

tents Io non contents 13 majority 94. 

In the Houſe of Commons the addreſs was moved 
by Sir Edward Knatchbull, and ſeconded by Mr. 
Canning. Mr. Wilberforce moved an amendment: 
« To aſſure his majeſty, that we his faithful com- 
mons, are determined on granting to his majeſty 
liberal ſupplies, in order to enable his majeſty to 
act with vigour and effect, to ſupport his crown and 
dignity, and for the purpoſe of keeping good faith 
with his majeſty's allies, for which this country has 
ever been diſtinguiſhed, and notwithſtanding the 
diſappointments of the laſt campaign, they are con- 
vinced from the zeal of the people, who are ſenſible 

of the advantages they enjoy under the conſtitution 
| of the country, and his majeſty's good government, 
that they may promiſe themſelves complete ſecurity, 
againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies. But on a 
full conſideration of the events of the war, and in 
conſequence of ſome tranſactions that have lately 
happened in France, and between the French and 
| the States General, they think it is adviſeable that 
the protection which they ſought for; and 1 have || his majeſty ſhould order a negociation on ſuch 
 hnce accepted the crown and ſovereignty of that || terms, as to his majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs ſhall 
country, according to an inſtrument, a copy of || ſeem juſt and reaſonable. But if, contrary to the 
which I have directed to be laid before you, || wiſhes of his commons, that ſhould be declined. by 

« I have great pleaſure; in informing you, that I |] his majeſty's enemies, they are perſuaded the bur- 


A a 
have produced among themſelves the pernicious | 
effects which were to be expected; and that every 
thing which has paſſed in the interior of the coun- 
try, has ſhewn the progreſſive and rapid decay of 
heir reſources, and the inſtability of every part of that 
violent and unnatural ſyſtem, which is equally ruin- 
ous to France and incompatible with the tranquillity 
of other nations. 1 | | 
- « The ſtates-general of the United Provinces have 
nevertheleſs been led, by a ſenſe of preſent diflicul- 
ries, to enter into negociations for peace with the 
arty now prevailing in that unhappy country. No 
eſtabliſned government or independent ſtate can, un- 
der the preſent circumſtances, derive real ſecurity 
from ſuch negociations: on our part, they could 
not be attempted, without ſacrificing both our ho- 
nour and ſafety to an enemy whoſe chief animoſity is 
wowedly directed againſt theſe kingdoms. 

« | have therefore continued to uſe the moſt ef- 
ſectual means for the further augmentation of my 
forces: and I ſhall omit no opportunity of concerting 
the operations of the next campaign with ſuch of the 

wers of Europe as are impreſſed with the ſame 
ſenſe of the neceſſity of vigour and exertion. 'I place 
the fulleſt reliance on the valour of my forces, and 
on the affection and public ſpirit of my people, in 
whoſe behalf I am contending, and whoſe ſafety and 
happineſs are the objects of my conſtant ſolicitude. 

« The local importance of Corſica, and the ſpirited 
efforts of its inhabitants to deliver themſelves from 
the yoke of France, determined me not to with-hold 


have concluded a treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation, with the United States of America, in 
which it has been my object to remove, as far as poſ- 
ſible, all grounds of jealouſy and miſunderſtanding, 


countries, As ſoon as the ratifications ſhall have 


been exchanged, I will direct a copy of this treaty, | 


to be laid before you, in order that you may conſider 
of the propriety of making ſuch proviſions as may 
appear neceſſary for carrying it into effect. 

« I have the greateſt ſatisfaction in announcing 
to you the happy event of rhe concluſion of a treaty 
lor the marriage of my ſon the prince of Wales with 
the Princeſs Caroline, daughter of the duke of 


Brunſwick : the conſtant proofs of your affection for | 


my perfon and family perſuade me, that you will 


participate in the ſentiments I feel on an occalion ſo 


ntereſting to my domeſtic happineſs, and that you 
will enable me to make proviſion for {uch an eſta- 


| bliſhment, as you may think ſuitable to the rank 


and dignity of the heir apparent to the crown of 
theſe kingdoms. | 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
* The conſiderations which prove the neceſſity of 


a vigorous proſecution of the war will, I doubt not, 


duce you to make a timely and ample proviſion 
for the ſeveral branches of the public ſervice, the 
eſtimates for which I have directed to be laid before 
you. While I regret the neceſſity of large additional 
burdens on my ſubjects, it is a juſt conſolation and 
latisſaction to me to obſerve the ſtate of our credit, 


„ n 1 * 


dens of the war will be borne with cheerfulneſs, by 
an affectionate and loyal people.” | 

| _ This, amendment was ſeconded by Mr, Dun- 
| combe. | 

and to improve an intercouſe beneficial to both |}. 


After ſome debate the houſe divided, when there 


 appcared—for the amendment 7g-againſt it 246. 


1600 cloſely printed pages in octavo, 


Thomas Buck, Ei 
Thomas Wood, Eſq. Coal-merchant, Ealing. 


Richard Carter, E 


the original motion was then put, and carried. 


We have already remarked, that the priſoners who 
were committed for trial on a charge of high trea- 


ſon were honourably acquitted. The firſt, however, 
| being a trial which laſted nine days (a circumſtance 
| uncxampled in the hiſtory of the criminal law of 


England) -it will be naturally expected that we 
ſhould record the moſt important incidents thereof; 
which we ſhall therefore do as briefly. as poſſible, 


though the proceedings are. ſo voluminous that, 


properly publiſhed, it is declared they would make 


Mr. Hardy's trial was on Tueſday, Oct. 28th, at 


the Old Bailey, before Lord Preſident Eyre, and the 


other judges under the ſpecial commiſſion, on a 
charge of high treaſon. The names of the, jury. 


were as follows : x 
. Back-lane, Acton. 


William Fraſer, Eſq. Queen's-ſquare, Bloomſbury. 
Adam Steinmitz, Eg Biſcuit-baker, Limchoule, 
Newell Conner, Eſq. Diſtiller, Shadwell. 
ohn Marſhall, Eſq. Brewer, Shoreditch. 
homas Sayer, 195 Diſtiller, Bow. 
g. Paddington: ſtreet. 


7 commerce and reſources, which is the natural reſult Nathaniel Stonard, Eſq. Brewer, Bromley. 

of the continued exertions of induſtry under the pro=. || Joſeph Nicol, Eſq. Farmer, Willſdon. 

tion of a free and well regulated government. John Charrington, Eſq. 3 1 F 

: My Lords, and Gentlemen, | Joſeph Ainſley, Eſq. Coal-merchant, St. George * 

| A juſt ſenſe of the bleſſings now ſo long en- |] in the Fall © 

Jed by this country will, 1 am perſuaded, encou- Mr. Wood opened the pleadings. He ſtated, 
ge you to make every effort, which can enable || that this was an indictment which had been preferred 

Jou to tranſmit thoſe bleſſing unimpaired to your || againſt Thomas Hardy, the priſoner at the bar, for 

. poſterity, OY | 8 maliciouſly and traitorouſly conſpiring, with John 

N entertain a confident hope that, under the || Horne Tooke, &c. to ſtir, move, and excite inſur- 

3 of providence, and with conſtancy and | rection, rebellion, and war againſt our , 
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lord the king, within this kingdom, and to ſubvert 
and alter the ltegiſtature, rule, and government, now 
duly and happily eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; and, 
to bring M's 6h our ſaid lord the king to death. 

The firſt overt act to perfect and bring to effeR 
their moſt evil and wicked treaſon, which he ſtated, 
was their procuring a convention and mecting of 
divers ſubjeAs of our ſaid lord the king to be al- 
ſembled and held within this kingdom, with intent 
and in order that the perſons to be aſſembled at 
ſuch convention and meeting ſhould and might 
wickedly and traitorouſly, and againſt the will of 
the parliament of this kingdom, ſubvert and alter, 
and cauſe to be ſubverted and altered, the legiſla- 
ture, rule, and government, now duly and hap- 
pily eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; and depoſe, and 
cauſe to he depoſed, our ſaid lord the king, from 
the royal ſtate, title, power, and government there- 


of, Mr. Wood alſo ftated eight other overt afts of || 


this ſpecies of high treafon, 
When Mr. Wood had finiſhed, fir 
the attorney general, in a fpeech of nine hours, 
went into a very full and minute detail of the ſub- 
jett of theſe proſecutions for high treaſon. —The 


counſel for the proſecution then proceeded to pro- 


duce their evidence, which conſiſted of papers that 
had been found in the cuſtody of different perſons, 
and ſeized, under the warrant of the privy council, 

Previous to the court's hreaking up, about 12 


o'clock, a converſation of fome length enfued, re- 
ſpecting the gentlemen of the jury, who wiſhed to |] 


be diſcharged on their honour; to which Mr. 
Erſkine on behalf of the priſoner conſented, but 
the court were of opinion, that the law would by 
no means permit the jury to ſeparate after having 
been once impannelted, The gentlemen of the 


jury were therefore conſigned to the care of the | 


ſheriffs, by whom certain preparations for their ae- 
commodation in the ſeffions-houfe had been pre- 
viouſly made, And, the next day, the jury having 
complained, that their accommodations in the ſeſ- 
| fions-houſe were uncomfortable, and utterly inca- 


pable of affording them the neceffary reſt, they were | 


provided that evening, and 'all the ſubſequent 


evenings of the trial, with beds at the Hummumy | 

e II of our conſtitution; that he was a friend to parlia- 
The 29th, goth, and 31ſt of Odober were em- 
99901 in the produQtion of evidence for the crown, | 


in Covent-garden, | 


oth documentary and oral; which latter took up 


great part of the morning of Nov, 1. This being ||. 
finiſhed, Mr, Erſkine, in behalf of 'the priſoner, | 
addreſſed the jury for the ſpace of fix hours. The | 


remainder of the day was occupied in the exami- 
nation of the witneſſes for the priſoner; many of 
whom gave bim an excellent character, ſtating, 
moreover, that he was a quiet inoffenſive man; and 
that his object, in connecting himſelf with theſe 
ſocieties, was merely to procure a parliamentary 
reform, by all peaceable and lawful means, and, on no 
account whatever by a ſubverſion of the conftitu- 
tion, The court adjourned, at half — twelve on 
Sunday morning, a the Monday following, when 
the counſel for the priſoner proceeded with their 
evidence; after which Mr. Gibbs likewiſe addreſſed 
the court in his favour, 
| folicitor general in reply. The next day (Nov. 4) 
the ſolicitor-general concluded his reply, and the 
lord prefident commenced the ſumming up, which 
he finiſhed about twelve o'clock. The jury then 
retired, and after having been abſent eden and 
a half, returned and delivered their verdidt Not 
guilty. The court then adjourned to Monday the 
th of November. | 
The next trial being alſo remarkable for fome 
peculiar events is worthy notice. _ 
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John Scott, | 


He was followed by the 


| 


the ſolicitor-general went on to ſtate the caſe, in 


| dence for the crown was then produced, the exa- 
| mination of which took up till the third day of the 


| dreffed the jury 


| They were, as fucceſhively examined — Major 
| Cartwright, Mr. Fox, Mr. Francis, the duke o 
| Richmond, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, Earl Stan- 


| Money, Mr. Maxwell, Capt. Harwood, Counſel. 
lor Rous, and the biſhop of Glouceſter. The 


returned their verdict Not Guilty. 


to this period, we ſhall agreeable to our propolals,(! 


kind) introduce the HisTory of ScorLanp, (from it 


—— 


The trial of John Horde Tooke, Eſg. on f 
ſame eharge of high treaſon, came on (Nov. ; 
The names of the jury were as follow: 7 


James Haygarth, Eſq. Southampton-place, Neu. 
road, Foreman. 1 N 

Thomas Harriſon, Gray*s-inn-lane, Cow-keeper 

Edward Hale, Highgate, Gent. 1 vc 

Thomas Draine, Limehouſe, Brewer. yr 

Edward Whiting, Stepney- cauſeway, Sugar-refiney 

Norriſon Coverdale, Limehoufe, Rope maker. 

Robert Mairis, Holborn, Gent. n 4 

John Cook, Eſq. Great Ormond-ſtreet. 

Charles Pratt, Tottenham, Miller, 

Matthias Dupont, Enfield, Gent. 

William Harwood, Hanwell. 

Henry Bullock, Whitechapel, Brewer. 


Mr. Tooke, at his requeſt, on account of indif. 
poſition, was indulged by the court with fitting at 
the table, near his counfel. EC ae. 

Mr, Percival having opened the proceedings, 


the ſame manner as had been done by the attorney. 
general, on the trial of Mr, Hardy, The ei- 


trial, Nov. 19,—On that day Mr. Erſkine ad. 
in favour of the priſoner, The 
fourth day, the witneſſes for the priſoner were 
called. Theſe chiefly conſiſted of gentlemen who 
had been engaged in former attempts to procure a 
parliamentary reform, and ſome of whom had 
actually attended as delegates from certain diſtrifts, 


hope, the Rev. Mr. Wyvill, Col. Macnamara, 
Counſellor Fielding, Lord Frederic Campbell, 
Lord Derby, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Simmons, Col. 


principal part of this evidence went to prove that] 
Mr. Tooke was a zealous friend to the monarchical 
and ariſtocratica}, as well as the democratical part 


mentary reform on the moderate plan of Mr. Piu; 
namely, by a gradual extinction of the rotten bo- 
roughs as they could be purchaſed,” and adding to 
the county members; and that he was an enemy 
to the plan of annual. parliaments, and univerſa 
ſuffrage, which had been firſt ſuggeſted by! th 
duke of Richmond and afterwards adopted by th 
Britiſh convention at Edinburgh, and by other lo 
j rs ps 

On Friday, Nov. 20, (the fifth day) Mr. Gibbs 
alſo fpoke for the priſoner ; the attorney-general 
replied; and the lord preſident commenced the 
ſumming up. This his lordſhip renewed the nex 
day, and finiſhed about eight in the evening, when 
the jury retired, and, in ſeven minutes and a hall 

The reſt, as already obſerved, were 
acquitted, Er rink api 


afterwards 


Having brought the Htsroxy of ExGTAuD donn 
order to render this work the moſt complete of the 


origin to its union with England) after which {bal 
alſo be given, the HisToky of IrxtLanp, (from it 
origin to the preſent time); that being completed ve 
ſhall reſume our Hiſtory of England, which ſhall bi 
continued with the greateſt care and preciſion, ans 
carried down to the very lateſt crifis. 
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I A 'FTER the conqueſt, or rather diſcovery of the 


Whole iſland by Julius Cæſar, Albion and 


Britannia were the common names given by the 
Romans to England and Scotland, now, ſince the 
the Union, called Great-Britain. Many are of opi- 


dan (but which cannot be relied on) that the name 
E Albion, or Albium, was given to it from the white 
eis which appear to mariners (on the Kenti 


Ppich 12 8 reads, Scotobrigantes, and is foung 


in ſome ver 
Claudius. Buchanan ſays, the old Scots will not 
en that name, but call themſelves Britons. 
Seeing that ancient traditions reſpecting the an- 
Icuity of the Scots nation, has been greatly exagge- 
Pied, and abounds. with fable, as well as contra- 
ory accounts, we deemed it unneceſſary to take 
further notice of them, than barely to mention, 
Mat ſome fabulous writers, in order to give their 
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es of Seneca, in his ſatire on the death 


in a more noble appearance, have taken it from 
te Trojan fugitives ; while others have.derived it 


om thoſe Greek heroes whoſe poſterity. conquered 


Troy; and a third ſort from Spanifty emigrants, 


ho firſt ſettled in Ireland. But the moſt probable 
pinion is, that they came frqm that part of Gaul 
; uk called France) which is moſt contiguous to 


orth=Britain ; as the Gauls ſent colonics thither in 


ſearch of ſupport for their too numerous inhabitants, 


Je this we may add, the concurrent and authentic 
Eltimony of Greek and Roman authors; who aſſure 
Ws, that the ancient Caledonians were originally a 


Elony of Celts from Gaul, who had themſelves 
SWandered thither from the Leſſer-Aſia. The place 


finally ſettled in being named Cael-Doch, the 


wSountry of the Celts or Gauls, the Romans, by 
anipoſing the / in Cael and changing the harſh ch 
Hoch into an harthonious ending, formed Cale- 
donia by which name the lands northward of the 


Friths of Forth and Clyde were anciently called. 
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perpetual. injuries, by their frequent incurſions after 

the Roman invaſſ on id ny 15) 

At preſent Scotland is a flouriſhing country, being 
ſituated; between 1 and +69. of weſt langitude, and 
54 and 699 of north latitude,” It is about 2 80 miles 
long and 160 broad; bounded on the north by the 

Caledonian ocean; on the caſt by the German; by 


1 


| coaſt) che rivers. Tweed and Elk, which divide it from 
coaſt) as they ſail from France. As to the name of | 
© Scots, ſome derive it from the word Scutabrigantes, | 


England, on the ſouth; and by the Atlantic and 
rich ſeg on the weſt: i e e ie wo 2 
Me call the northern part of Scotland the High- 


ern part contains, Tiviotdale, Tweedale, March, 
Lauderdale, Liddeſdale; Eſkedale, Annandale, Gal- 
loway, Carrick, Kyle, Cupningham, Arran, Clydef- 
dale, Lenox, Stirling, Fife, Strathern, Manteith, 
Argyle, Cantire, and Lorne. 2. The northern part 
contains, Lochaber, Broadalbin, Perth, Athol, An- 


are again ſubdivided into ſheriffdoms, ſtewartries, 
and bailiwicks. The climate is temperate, the air 
ſeldom clear, and often darkened by thick clouds. 


commerce and ſoreign trade; and the ſoil is very 


corn: ſome. boil. whey, and keep it in Ms wane 
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lands, and the ſouthern the Lowlands; which are 
divided into the following counties: 1. The ſouth- 


gus, Merns, Marr, Buchan, Murray, Roſs, Suther- 
land, Caithneſs, and Strathnavern. Thoſe counties 


There are ſeveral good harbours well adapted to 
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neither the amuſements of paſturage, nor the la- 
bours of agriculture, The ancient Highlanders for- 


merly ſupported themſelves by hunting, fiſhing, and 
war. Fe 
ſufficiently grounded in reality to be credited by 
people of ſenſe, 
 ThergAare many i 


* 


of which are the Oteades, which He ſeattered in the 


north of Scotland, partly in the Deucaledonian, and 


partly in the German ſca : they are computed to be 


thirty-three in number: thirteen inhabited; the reſt 


being lett to feed cattle upon, dae 
are the Shetland iſlands ; the great 
called the Continent or Main Land: it is fixty 
miles in length, and ſixteen broad; on the eaſt ſide 
of which many petty iflands ſtand, ec. 
As the old Highlanders ſtill retain a few.of the 


* 


ancient cuſtoms, we ſhall here give a flight ſketeh of 


their more immediate progenitors. 
Hiſtorians generally agree that t 


haired, 


"at firſt; 


th 


faſtened at top by a contrivance like the preſent 


to the Qrcades 
[it of which is 


# # 


lands hear Sc. land the chief 


ir onſy clothing; but afterwards' they 
ore plain and party- coloured mantles, which were 


breaſt-buckle: this was of either braſs _or iron; 


which metals they greatly eſteemed, and wore in 
rings round their necks and bodies. The woman's 
mantle reached down to the ancle, the man's not ſo 
low; and this diſtinguiſhed the dreſs of the males 


and females, They fed on veniſon, milk, and the 


natural growth of their fields and woods; ſome ſay 

that they ſerupled to eat fiſh, hares, and poultry. 
After they had killed their ug in hunting, they 
dreſſod it, by making a pit, 


hich they lined with 
ſtones: on theſe, properly heated, they put ſome 


$ 


veniſon,” then a layer of ſtones over it; and fo alter- 
"mately till the pit was full, confining the ſteam with 


heath. At theſe feaſts, they drank out of ſhells a a 
ſtrong liquor made of barley, Which they called 


Curmi; and which, according to ſome, was what 


is now called uſquebaugh, the favourite liquor of | 
the preſent Highlanders, They lived chiefly in the | a common "ſaying among them. The religion of 
woods, in huts made of ſod, and covered with turf: I the old Scots made them ſuperſtitipus.  Sanified 
had little ſtone caſtles | | in | 
their labour, and forward the birth. They ima- 
lations or friends of the 

Caledonians' uſed to live together, and have their 
wives in common; ly ing promiſcuouſly on one con- 


tinued bed of ruſhes, fern, or leaves. The wife of 


fome of the heads of clans 
built on eminences. 
About ten or twelve re 


a Caledonian: prince being rallied, on this account, 
by the Empreſs Julia, and other ladies, at the court 
of Severus, is ſaid to have made this ſmart repartee: 
We only do that openly, with the flower of our 
men, which you do in ſecret with the ſcum of 
yours.“ By this cuſtom, barbarous as it was, they 
prevented cauſeleſs jealouſſes as well as real adultery; 
and made a more general concern for the education 
of their children, who were always looked upon as 
the iſſue of the man that originally married the mo- 
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ERGUS I. the firſt king of Scotland, was the 

. ſon of Ferchard, a prince of Ireland; and be- 
ga to teign A. M. 3641, before Chriſt 330 years, 
e was ſhipwrecked on the Iriſh coaſt, near Car- 
ricfergus, and died in the twenty-fourth year of his 


LICN,. | 5 1 | | 3 
K Peri haris, the ſecond king, began to reign A, M, 
3666, before Chriſt og. He was brother to Fergus, 
and a juſt man, Having reigned fourteen years, he 
Was ſlain by means of Ferlegus, brother's ſon to Fer- 
hug, the preceding king. 
ling 
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Their pretenſions; ta ſecondefight are not 


— 


he Caledonians | 
were tall, well made, and moſt of them yellow 


| 


| 


| 


1 


— * 


. 


— 


| ſtrang, and brayc Pęople. 
ſtudy j Xer 


"ther, Agriculture and trade were Pm 
ſecuted by them, if at all. Diſtant e BY: 1 
each other; but they were hoſpitable to ra 
and uſed to exchange weapons with them in 88 
of friendſhip. Foreigners deemed them a healthy 

War 3 
hunting their exergiſe; raping fv" 

þ wreſtfing, throwing the dart, heaving large A bp, i 

| and darting the lance (at which laſt they were 2 

ticularly expert) were their accompliſhments 10 
battle, they uſed darts, ſpears, long ſwords. Go 
{mall ſhields (tained -with/ajflerent colours, Tp” 

ſpears or Jances, which: they uſed. more than other 
weapons, had a picce of braſs, in ſhape'of an « 

Hxed to the Jower end of them; and, as they nf, 
attacked their enemies in the darkeſt nights, they 
ſhook theſe to terrify them with the nolle. 1 Ke 

the Britons of the ſouth, they fought alſo with 1 
riots, having ſharp pieces of iron, like ſcythes fal. 

tened to the Axle, which, in the furious manner they 

drove, made a terrible havock. Veltiges ſtill re. 
main in many parts of Scotland, to Gene that 
their worſhip was Pruidifſm. The Caledonlans ap- 
pear to haye worſhipped the ſun and moon, under 
the names of Grannius and Diana, and ſtood in 
great awe of their prieſts the Druids. 

It is not recorded that the Caledonians were go. 
verned by any particular laws; and if chere had 
been any, the ſword in the hands of men under no 

regular government would perhaps have rendered 
them uſeleſs. The aſhes of their great warriors, at 
their deceaſe, were depoſited in urns; which, with 
his ſword, and the heads of twelye arrows, were en- 
cloſed in a kind of coffin made with fix large ſtones, 
| which they buried ſix or eight feet deep. Four 
ſtones marked the extent of the grave; on which it 
was reckoned a mürk ef. Relpelt for paſſengers to 
pile other ftones; the larger the mofe reſfpeckfll. 

Thie accounts for thoſe: ſtoney hillocks in many 


2 


I parts of Scotland, Which the Highlanders called 


Cairnes; and when they would comfort a dying 


girdles were wrapped about women in labour to eaſe 


gined that ſtorms were raiſed by the ghoſts of the 
dead, who tranſported themſelves from place to 
place; and it was ſuppoſed that they hovered over, 
aſſiſted, and protected them in time of war. 
Having thus given a ſhort account of the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and genius of the Caledonians, from 
whom the Picts and Scots are ſaid to be really de- 
ſcended, we fhall now proceed, without interrup- 
tion, to the hiſtory itſelf. But the reader will pleaſe 
to obſerve, that the firſt thirty-nine kings, mentioned 
by ſome writers, ſeem to be erroneouſly grounded 
on the Iriſh deſcens of the Scots; nevertheleſs, in 
order to render our hiſtory more complete, we ſhall 
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4 _Mainus, the third king, ſuc 


by one of his nobles... 


enumerate them in a genealogical liſt, 
15 | 


II. 
8 Genealogical Liſi and Charafters of the firſt eighty Kings, ſes 


Po 


ceeded, A M. gb89, 
before Chriſt 291. He was a wiſe and a good king, 
and reigned twenty-eight years. 
Dornadilla, the fourth king, began his reign A. M, 
710, before Chriſt 261, which continued twentyr 
yen years. WT Wl 3 11 
Nothatus, the fifth king, ſucceeded 'Dornadilla, 
A. M. 3732, before Chriſt 8.3g- Being a cruel 9. 
| h year of his 108% 


rant, he was ſlain inthe twentiet 
A. M. 
3758, 


KReutherus, the fixth king, began his reign 
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;8, before Chriſt 213. He was a tolerable king, 


and reigned twenty-five years. 


a, M. 3784, before Chriſt 187, He reigned well; 
bur quitted the kingdom, and led a private life, after 
z reign of fourteen years. 1 
Thereus, the eighth king, was the ſon of Reu- 
| ters.” He began to reign A, M. 3798, before | 
Chriſt 173; was an imprudent and cruel tyrant. 
His nobles expelled and baniſhed him in the twelfth 
year of his reign. He died in the city of York, ' 
Joſina, the ninth king, aſcended the throne A. M. 
3810, before Chriſt 161. He reigned peaceably 
twenty-three years. 12 „ 
Finnanus, the tenth king, was the ſon of Joſina, 
and began to reign A. M. 3834, before Chriſt 187. 
le was a good king, but much addicted to the 
Druidiſh ſuperſtition: he reigned twenty- nine years. 
Diurſtus, the eleventh king, ſucceeded to his fa- 
ther Finnanus, A. M. 3863, before Chriſt 107. 


nobles, in the ninth year of his reign. | 
Evenus I. the twelfth king, ſucceeded his brother 


Durſtus, A. M. 3873, before Chriſt 98. He was a || a valiant prince; but having degenerated and be- 


wiſe and virtuous prince, and reigned eighteen || 


ears. : 


Gilius, the tE.irteenth king, was a natural fon of | 
| Evenus, and ſucceeded to his father, A. M. 3892, 


before Chriſt 79. He was a crafty tyrant; and was 
ſain in battle, in the ſecond year of his reign, by 
Cadallus. Op? | 


Evenus II. the fourteenth king, was the ſon of 


Dovallus, and brother of king Finnanus; he began 
to reign A. M. 3894, before Chriſt 77. He was a 
good king, and reigned {ſixteen years. 

Ederus, the fifteenth king, was the grandſon of 
Durſtus, and began to reign A. M. 3911, before 
Chriſt 60. A wile and valiant prince. He died in 
the forty-eighth year of his reigg. 

Evenus III. the ſixteenth king, ſucceeded his fa. 
ther Ederus, A. M. 3989, before Chriſt 12. He 
was a covetous, luxurious, and immoral king, His 
| nobles caſt him into priſon; where he died in the 
| ſeventh year of his reign. „0000 

Metellanus, the ſeventeenth king, was brother's 
ſon to Ederus, and began his reign A. M. 3966, be- 
fore Chriſt five years. He was a prudent prince, and 
reigned thirty=-eight years. Our Saviour Chriſt was 
born, and ſuffered death in his reign, 


5 


Caratacus, the eighteenth king, was the ſon of 


Cadallanus and Eropeia, and began to reign A. D. 
34. He was a wiſe and valiant king, and reigned 
twenty years. ELF, 


Corbred I. the nineteenth king, ſucceeded his || 


brother Caratacus A. D. g4. He was ajuſt and wiſe 
prince, and reigned ſeventeen years, 15 
Dardanus, the twentieth king, was nephew. to 


| beheaded by his own ſubjects, after he had reigned 
only three years; BEEN 

Corbred II. the twenty-firſt king, 
Galdus, and ſon to Corbred 1. He aſcended the 
throne A. D. 76.— Was a- worthy and valiant king, 


and ſignalized himſelf greatly againſt the Romans: | 


he 5 thirty-ſour years. 

Luctacus, the twenty-fecond king, ſucceeded to 
his father Corbred II. A. D. 111. He was a lecher- 
ous and bloody ty rant, 
third year of his reign. 


Mogaldus, the twenty-third king, was ſon to the 


liſter of Corbred II. and began to reign A. D. 114. 
e Vas at firſt a virtuous and victorious prince; hut, 
at length, degenerating to tyranny, luſt, and covet- 


ouſneſs, he was ſlain by his nobles in the thirty-fixth 
year of his reign. 


. 


«© 


was ſurnamed | 


and ſlain by his nobles in the | 


Conarus, the twenty-fourth king, ſucceeded nis 
No. 68, | : 


- 


father Mogaldus, A. D. 1g. Being a libidinous ty- 


rant, he was thrown into priſon by his nobles; where 


Reutha, the ſeventh king, ſucceeded Reutherus, || he died in the fourteenth year of his reign! Argadus 


being made governor. 


Ethodius I. the tyenty- fourth king, was ſon to 
the ſiſter of Mogaldus; and began his reign, A. D. 
154. He was a good prince; but was flain by an 


| Iriſh harper in the thirty-third year of his reignn. 


rant, and ſlain 


Satrael, the twenty-ſixth king, ſueceeded his bro 
ther Ethodius I. A. D. 197. He was a ctuel ty- 
by his courriers in the fourth year of 


His feign . | 


Donald I. the twenty-ſeventh king, was the firſt 


| Chriſtian king of Scotland, and ſucceeded his brother 
Satrael, A. D. 201. He was a good and religious 


| king, and the firſt who coined gold or ſilver money 
in Scotland. He reigned ſeventeen years 


. 
4 


Ethodius II. the twenty-eighth king, i eetled 


the throne A. D. 219. He was an unwiſe baſe- 


— 


minded king, governed by his nobles; his own 
| Being a cruel tyrant, he was ſlain in battle, by his || 


guards ſlew-him in the fixteenth year of his reign... 
Athirco, the twenty-ninth king, was the ſucceſſor 
of his father Ethodius II. A. D. 235. He was at firſt 


come vicious, and being purſued by his / nobles for 
his wicked lite, flew himſelf in the twelfth year of 
his reign, JC SO] TSOD OTE? 

Nathalocus, the thirtieth king, was ſon to the bro- 


ther of Athirco, and began to reign A. D. 247. He 


| wards caſt into 


4» — 


was a cruel tyrant, ſlain by his nobles, and after- 

a privy, when he had reigned ten 
l. „ —᷑ Iii!!! TREE 
- Findochus, the thirty-firſt king, began his reign, 
A. D. 258. He was a good and valiant king; but 


was nevertheleſs ſlain by feigned hunters, at the 


inſtigation of his brother Donald, lord 
in the eleventh year of his reign. | 


. 
his 


Donald II. the thirty-ſecond king, ſucceeded 


brother Findochus, A. D. 269. He was a good 


reign A. D. 270. 6 
by his ſucceſſor in the twelſth year of his reign. 


* 


prince; but, being overcome in battle and wounded, 
died of grief in the firſt year of his reign, 

Donald III. the thirty-third king, was lord of 
the iſles, and brother to Findochus. He began his 
He was a cruel tyrant, and ſlain 


Crathalinthus, the thirty-fourth king, was the ſon 


of Findochus ; and began to reign, A. D. 282. He 
was a valiant and godly king; having purged the land 


of the Druidiſh ſuperſtition, and planted Chriſtianity : 
| he” reigned” twenty-three years. 


| | Conſtantine, the 
Great was ſaid to have been born in England in his 


' reigned forty-ſix years. 
Metallanus, and began his reign A. D. 72. He || 
was a cruel tyrant, and, being taken in battle, was | 


- Fincormachus, the thirty-fifth king, was ſon to 
the brother of Crathilinthus's father, and began to 
reign A. D. 304. He was a valiant and godly 
prince, and promoted Chriſtianity in Scotland. He 
Komachus, the thirty-ſixth king, was brother's. 
ſon, to Crathilinthus, and began his reign A. D. 
351. He being a cruel prince, was flain by his 


| nobles, who beheaded him, after a reign of two 


Years. ©0215: 1.5 76 410 „e gy. 14s 
Anguſianus, the thirty-ſeventh king, was alſo 


brother's ſon to Crathilinthus, and ſucceeded to Ro- 


machus, A. D. 354. He was a good king, and ſlain: 
in battle by the Picts, after he had reigned two years. 


| - Fethelmachus, the thirty-eighth king, was another 


brother's ſqn of Crathilinthus, and began his reign 
A. D. g57-' He was a valiant king; overcame the 
Picts, and flew their king; but was afterwards be. 


- trayed to them by a harper, whoſlew him in his own 


| 


chamber, in the third year of his reign. - 


i + 


_  Eugenius, the thirty-ninth king, was the ſon of 
| Fincormachus, and began his reign A. D. 360. He 


was a Valiant, juſt, and good king. The Picts and Ro- 
mans ſlew him in battle in the third year of his reign. 
At this RN whole Scots nation was expelled ho , 
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ine by theiaboye-mentioned invaders, and remained | 


in-exile about forty-four yen. 
Edward the firſt of England, having, in the four- 
teenth century, deſtroyed the records of Scotland, 
has leſt liule elſe o be: tranſmitted: of the above- 
mentioned. kings, or thoſe who filled the throne till 
pear that dera, than that they lived and died. How- 


ever, ad think it proper the hole ſhquld, he men- 


tioned, 4d woll for the lake uf method, 84 to preſerve 


| chronglogys which: is eſſential to hiſtory, We have 
carefully collected the following information, which, | 
together with the foregoing, we preſume, will be | 

ond 40 he the moſt! accurate account chat is re- 
gortled donderning the hiſtory, from the firſt eſta- 


bliſd wont pf monarchy in Scotland. 
Fergus UI, the fortieth king, of uncertain rank or 


dignity, aſeended the throne, A. D. 4034 ft ie ſup- 


paſed ba was a native of Scatland, Helgreatly bar- 
raſſed the Britans, till, in 418, they ralled the Ro- 


mans tortheir , aſfiſtance: his army was then deſeated 


in g pic heil battle, and he himſclf, lain. 
Kogan II. the forty- firſt; king, having ſucceeded 


Fergus II. fallowed his eps; The Romans were 
very fon called home, ſo chat the Britons, unable. 
of themlel ves ta ſtand againſt him, ſued for peace; 
which was oſtered them on the fallow ing conditions: 
« 1ſt, That the Britons receive no aſſiſtance from any 


0 ore ign power ; and if any of them ſhould volun- 


« tarily. viür them, that they oppoſe their: progreſs. 
« 26.; That, without the concufrence of the Scots, 


*.zhe;Britovs ſhall neither make war nor peace. gd» | 
« That the river Humber be the boundary of their 


« kingdoms. And qthly;: That they pay down a cer- 


4 tain-ſum for the uſe of the Scots laldiers, which, 
«as a fine; ſhould be continued annually,” For the 


performance of theſe articles, two haſtages were de- 
manded; but the HBritons nat chuſing to ſubmit to 
tham, invited over the Saxons, by whoſe aid they 
routed the Scots at Grantham, in Lincolaſhire; and 
ene was drowned in the river Humber, - 
ngard; the forty-ſecond: king, was brother and 
ſucoeſſqr of the former; he made peace and conti- 


nued on god terme with the peaple till his death; 


which happened A. D. 467. FFP 
& king, was another 


Canſtant ine, the forty»thir i 
brother of Eugene“, | who next filled the; dhrone: of 
whom different writers give the moſt oppoſite cha- 
tacters. ble lived till 479, when hid place was ſup- 
plied by his nephew, Cangal, the forty-fourth king, 
Who, thaugh in the main a _peaceable prince, had, 
ſume ſay, levetal fKirmiſhes with the Saxons. 


Goran, the forty-fifth king, Tuccceded his brother: | 


Cangel A. D. gaz, but ſwerving from the principles 


af: juſtice with which he began his reign, was, to- 
gather with ond Tancet, his iniquitous: juſticiary, | 


put ta death. 


which was in | 


358. } | 


ceſſor to Eugene, continued the alliance; and ano- 
ther brother Kinnatel, the ſorty- eighth king, aſcend- 
ed the throne, but being conſumptive, reigned only 
a'Year.''. LAB ERY ͤ bf 1 15 

Aidan, the forty-ninth king, ſon of Goran, was 
ptoc laimed k ing A. D. 369. He cleared the pro- 
vince: of ( 
infeſted it : after. which, he grew jealous of the 
power of Ethelfred, king of the Northumbrians, and 
invaded! his  territories;- but received at laſt ſuch a 
mortifying defeat, that, on his return home, he is 
ſaid to have died of grief. Some authors affirm, 


nareh for her origin and name, x tha. 
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A WA ſan, Eugene III. the ſiſty vfirſt king, who 


- 40 TY. * 3, 


Nr 
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enjoyed it peaceably ſixteen years, It then, devolyeg 


on his eldeſt ſon, Ferchard, the ſilty-ſecond king, 


who deſtroyed himſelf in a dungeon, to which he va. 
confined by his ſubjecis, on account of his viciqus life, 
Donald, the filty-third King was the brother of 
Ferchard. He ſucceeded to the. throne, A, D. 632 
which, on his death in 646, was filled by Donald, 
bophew, Ferchard II. the Gifty-fourth king, why 
died aſter a quiet reign; of 18 years; relulting from 
his good management, according to ſome; though 
others brand him as 4 mantter. ot vice. 
Malduin, the fifty -fifth king, ſon of Donala, ſue. 
ceeded A. D. 664. He was a prince of great. vir. 
tue He quelle ap. inſurcection in the thires of 
Argyle and Lenox, whichihad/ariſen. in the. begin. 
ning of bis reign; the xemajnder, of which, bejngin 
perfect peace at home and abroad, he {pent/in act 
of piqty : neyerthelels, his queen, it is lap, in a fit 
of zealouly,, had him murdered ; for Which fact ſhe 
and many ef sher accomplices were burnt. 
Eugene V. the filty-tixth king, nephew to the 
preceding, ſucceeded; to the throne, A, oy 684. He 
deſeaedithe dax ons that had deſigned to invade Gal. 


1 loway ; hejreigned i ye years, and was then ſueceed- 
| ed, in 680, by Ferchard's fon, Eugene VI. the fifty. 
: ſeventhikings,who:died A. D, 697, leaving his crown 
to his nephew, Amberkeleth, the fifty-eighth king, 
who was killed by an arrow in the ſecond year of his 


reign, as he was. caſing himſelt in a wood. His bro. 
ther, Eugene VII. the fifty-ninth king, then ſuc- 
ceeding, concluded a ſolemn treaty with the Picts, 


with whom his anceſtors had been at variance for 


more than a century. In oder io ratity it, he mar. 
ried Spondona, the daughter of Garnarg, king ol 
that mation. Spondona was thortly afterwards mur. 
dered in her bed by two men, who miſtook her tor 
the king, againſt whoſe life they had conſpired, ſor 
having put to death their father. Eugene was ſo 


nettled at this indignity, that he could ſcarcely be 


prevailed on to avoid an qpen rupture with the per- 
tons who had accuſed him. He had nothing aller 
this to diſturb the peace of his reign, which termi. 
nated in 715. FV 
Murdac, the ſixtieth king, was ſon of Amberke. 


leth. He Was a pious prince, and repaired the 


churches and monaſteries which had been injured by 
war: he died A. D. 730, when the crown was worn 
by Et fin, the ſixty-firit king. He is ſaid to havo 
been an excellent monarch: towards the latter end 
of his reign, growing unfit for ſtate affairs, he ap- 
pointed four of his nobility as regents, who abulcd 
their truſt and power, as has ſince but too often 
happened, ſtriving only to enrich themſelves, Thc 
good old king died of grief in 761, on being un- 


Wee II able to ſilence the elamours of his ſubjects, by te- 
Eugene III. the ſorty-ſixth king, ſucceeded: his: |. | 

uncle Goran, A. D. 686. He aſſiſted the famous king | 
Arthur againſt the Saxons; till the end of his reign, | 


moving theſe obnoxious miniſters. 
Eugene VIII. the ſixty-ſecond king, was ſon of 
Murdac: upon his acceſſion to the throne, he called 


cy 2 BY II the late regents to account; one of whom he put to 
Conval, the forty.ſeventh king, brother and ſuc-: | 


death, and inflicted heavy fines on the others. But 
reclining in the arms of pence, afterwards gave 4 
looſe to his irregular paſſions, and growing at laſt in- 


' finitely worſe than the regents had been, was deſer- 
Vea put todes. 


Fergus III. the fixty-third king. was the ſon of 


Etfin. Proving very tbidinous, he fell a ſacrifice 


to the jealous reſentment of his qeeen; who, Whiltt 
many perſons, ſuſpected io have been guilty of ide 
murder were in torture, confeſſed the deed, and 


| immediately ſtabbed herſelf, 


Selvac, the fixtyc fourth king, ſon of Eugene VIII. 


15 \ | then afcended the throne, and proved both wiſe and 

that the city of Edinburgh is indebted to this mo- juſt. In the third year of his reign, one Don! 
I Bane, Who called himſelf lord of the ifles, com- 

Keneth, the fittieth king, was ſon of Conval. He: || 

iyned but twelve monthe, the crown next came 10 


mitted depredations in Cantire and Horn: Se1vac 
ſent a hody of forces dpainſt him, which put 55 
4", 
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and all his followers to the ſword. Soon after chis, 
Gelcolm, ſon of Donald, made an inſurrection in 
Galloway 3 but being taken with his principal fol- | 
lowers; their puniſument put a ſtop to further miſ- | 
chiel : this king. died ofthe gout A. D. 787, and 
was ſucceeded by Achaius, the fixty-fifth King, and 


LL 


ſon of Etſin. The Iriſh, upon his acceſſion, made 
a deſcent on Cantire; but the inhabitants Joon ex- 


pilled them. Suffering the loſs of many ſnips in whom ſome; of the Picts revolting, they were ſub- 4 

their voyage home, and fearing that the Scots would dued by others; more loyal: he reigned after this in WM 
them a viſit in their turn, ambaſſadors were || great hel and in 858, his. nephew, Con- : # 

ſent from ihat nation to adjuſt matters with Achaius, || ſtantine V. the, ſeventy-firſt king, mounted the | 


who accordingly concluded a very. ſatisfactory treaty. 


It is reported that Charlemaigne entered into the 
moſt friendly alliance with this king, and that they 
afiſted each other with troops. Achaius likewiſe; | 


at Charles's deſire, ſent over to him many men of 
the beſt learning. His ptecepror Alcuin being a 


Scotſlman, not a little contributed to improve the | leet; but as there were many. Pits therein, who in | . | 
friendſhip between: theſe monarchs, whoſe ſueceſſors the heat of battle e the Danes, the Scots were 1 
maintained the intercouſe for a a ſeries of years. || totally, routed ; Conſtantine himſelf being taken 7 
Conval, the ſixty-ſixth king, was nephew of the priſoner, was carried: to a cave by the ſea ſide and 1 
preceding, and began to reign A. D. 819, but dy- there beheaded. „ boa. cond} age v3 x 
ing in five years, the throne was then filled by Dun- | th, the ſeventy-ſecond king, brother of the pre- 9 
gal, the ſixty-ſeventh king, ſon of Selvac, A. D. ceding, ſurnamed Swift foot, was then declared king, | 
$24; though not till after a ſlight: oppvſition from but. puſillanimouſly ſuffering} che Danes to ravage © 
ſome of his ſubjects, who endeavoured to bring in the country with impunity; his nobility, at the end 1 
Alpin, ſon of Achaius: he appears rather to have of his firſt year's reign, put him to death, and in his q 

defired the Pictiſn throne, which was then vacant; || ſtead proclaimed Gregory, the ſon of Dongal, the # 

but the Picts prelented one of their own: noblemen. || ſeventy-third king, A. D. 873. On his acceſſion, 0 
Alpin conſidering this preference as a great affront, || he marchetl:againſt the, Danes and Picts, whom he 


Dungar generoutly. engaged to force the Picts to eledt, 
him, and marched at the head of a large army for 


that purpoſe; but being drowned in croſſing the 


river Spey, Alpin, the ſixty-eighth king, became ; 
king of Scotland A. D. 831, and, till graſping at 
the. Pictiſn throne, marched onward, The Picts + 
hearing his intentions, ſent offers of peace; but 
Alpin refuſing every ſubmiſſion but an abſolute ſur. 
render of the crown, they prepared to give him 


king, ordered every. attendant, man ot woman, to 


mount on horſeback ; and while both armies were 
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thereupon ſtiled himſelf king of the Pi 


ing made many excellent laus, his glorious reign 


terminated in the year 884. Ile was ſucceeded by 


his brother, Donald V. the ſeventieth king; againſt 


throne, the diſaffected Plets went over to Denmark, 


and invited the Danes to join with them in the re- 
covery of their Kingdom. They accordingly readily 
came over, and landing in Fife, committed many 
cruelties. The King, being appriſed of this, marched 


aga inſt them with the beſt army he could then col- 


drove from Fiſe into Northumberland ; they had. 


hbwever, thrown a garriſon into Berwick; which 
having ſubdued, he put the Danes to the ſword; 


and, making priſoners of the Pits, paſſed the win- 


* 


ö 


ter in that province. Alfred the Great, of England, 


- being charmed with the martial ſpirit af Gregory, 
proffered an alliance for the ſecurity of both na- 


tions. This was no ſooner agreed on, than Gre. 


| * gory, hearing that the kingdom of Ireland was 
battle. Before the engagement, Brudus, the Pictiſn 


uſurped by two noblemen, determined to go over 


and ſertle'.on the rhrohe Donach, the minor king, 


who was his couſin, The uſurpers, who had before 


ts as well as 
the Scots, and was properly the firſt monarch of 
Scotland. After this conqueſt, by which the name 
of Picts was far the moſt part abſorbed in the general 
one of Scots, Keneth ſat down contented; and hav- 


fiercely engaged, theſe appearing as he had com- 4 been at variance, now joined their forces, and pre- g 
manded them, ſtruck ſuch a panic into the Scots, I pared, to diſpute. his landing: their efforts, however, ; 


who conſidered. them as a reinforcement of regular 
troops, that turning tail, they were ſlaughtered like | 


ſheep. Alpin and the chief of his nobility. were taken 


priſoners: the latter they put to death before they | 
quitted the field; and at their return, home, as they 


refuſed the greateſt ranſom for him, the king was 


beheaded at a place now called Pitalpy. 


Keneth II. the ſixty-ninth king, ſucceeded A. D. | 


834. Being ſtrongly bent on revenging his father's | 
murder, is ſaid to have influenced his nobility (Who 


; 


1 


2 


proving ineffectual, Gregory drove them before him, 
till Brian being killed, Corneil retreated to Dublin, 
where receiving a reinforcement, he gave Gregory 
battle, but was defeated and ſlain. Gregor „ upon 
this, declared himſelf guardian to young Donach, 
appointed a regency, len many of his troops in gar» 
riſon, and then returned home: but when Donach 
came of age, he exchanged the hoſtages he had re- 
ceiyed from the Iriſh in token of fidelity, for the 


troops which he had left behind him in that coun- 


ſeemed rather averſe to the feud) by the following try. This -monarch,. juſtly ſurnamed the Great, | 
contrivance : A perſon, dreſſed in fiſh ſkins, entered J after having built the city of Aberdeen, died in the * 
the hall wherein they ſlept after a feaſt the king had callle of; Dundee, A. D. 892... -., 1 5 | 


Donald VI. the ſeventy-fourth K ing, was the ſon 
of Conſtantine ; he proved a pacific prince, and go- 
verned with prudence and juſtice; he died in 9g 
pearance which this man made, joined to the king's || when Conſtantine III. the! ſeventh- fifth king, Eth 
ſolemn declaration of having ito been viſited by |] Swiftfoot's. ſon, next acceded.. This.monarch'be« ' 
ch an apparition; made them conclude. him to. be an his reign by making an alliance with the Danes, 
an angel {ent on the occaſion ;/ they therefore in- He then ſettled the county of Cumberland on Mal- 
ſtantly concurred with Keneth's meaſures, who, || colm, the late king's ſon ; and in the tenth year of 
muſtering all his forces, determined to exterminate || his reign, made. a law that every heir appatent 
the. whole race of . Picts3.he, infuſed à ſtrong ſpirit || of the kingdom, ſhould be made prince of it, 
of revenge into M1 his army, by giving © The death [| Athelſtan, the natural ſon of Edward (to whom 
of Alpin“ as the-waich-word.. When they joined Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, though Scots writers deny, 
battle with the Pics, being victorious, they ſpared [| that: Conſtantine paid homage). ſucceeded to the 
neither age nor ſex. Drunken, in order to ſtop [| crown of England, and conſidering Cumberland as 
their progreſs, offered half his kingdom; but Ke- ||: part of it, made the heceſfary demand on Maloolm. 
neth dec aring for all or none, the Pictiſh king |] The prince, refuſing to give up Cumberland, was 
united his ſtrength and hazarded another batile; in || obliged to take the field in its defence, He was | 
Which being flain,. and his whole army either put |]: ſupported. by the Danes and Scots; and Anluff an 
Iriſh prince, who was: ſon-in-law. to Conſtantine, 


9 the ſword or drowned in the Tay, every. Pictiſh. | O Was, ! | 
lement immediately ſurrendered to Keneth, who || came over to their aſſiſtance, Theſe united powers 


given, them, and with a long tube thundered in 
their ears the moſt dreadful eee it they did 
not revenge the death of Alpin. The-luminous ap- 
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wete attacked by Athelſtan, who, after a fierce and 
obſtinate battle, gained a complete victory. Con- 


drew's, A. D. 943, having reſigned his crown five 
years before to Malcolm, the ſeventy-ſixth king, 
who cultivated peace; till having, by his great care, 
' ſoon recovered the former condition of his King- | 
dom, he became ally to Edmund of England; that 
monarch having previouſly reſtored Cumberland. 
Some add, that, in e6nſideration of this grant, Mal- 
colm agreed to attend the Engliſh king at all his 
feſtivals and parliaments. Malcolm, having aſſiſted 
the Engliſh in taking Northumberland, returned 
home; and being ſevere in the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, was murdered by ſome villains at Ulrine, | 
n the county of Murray, after reigning upwards of 
„ V anne 29 
Induff, the ſeventy-ſeventh king, who was the 
ſon of Conſtantine, acceded to the cron on Mal- 
colm's aſſaſſination. The Scots are faid to have re- 
covered, under this king, the city of Edinburgh, 


which ſome affirm to have been alternately poſſeſſed 
by the Danes and Saxons. Induff, dying in the | 


ear 961, was ſucceeded by Duff, the ſeventy-eighth | 
king, who was the ſon. of Malcolm; he proved a 
virtuous prince, and was particularly careful to ſup- 
pteſs robberies. As the reign of this king was bar 
ren of events, Buchanan has ſupplied that defect 
from his own fancy. He tells a ſtory, that ſome . 
perſons ſaw a waxen image of King Duff on a ſpit, 
— a large fire raiſed by witches, who reported 
that Duff s body ſhould really melt like wax; which 
this hiſtorian ſays did literally happen, though he 
does not enforce the belief as authentic. Duff died 
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1 
ſtantine died in the Culdee monaſtery of St. An- 


[| colm; and aſcended: the throne, A. D. 
his wiſdom and conduct he eſtabliſhed 


i[{ eſpecially if a minor. Hie died, A. D. 994. 


to be aſſaſſinated the perſon whom his 


Colen, the ſeventy-ninth king, was the . 
Induff; and proving a moſt 8 ng by 
kingdom, from bis example, became the ſear mg 
fraud and rapine. This brute having raviſhed N 
daughter of Cadard, thane of Fife, the father b 
after diſpatched him. 55 _ 


Keneth, the eightieth king, was the ſon of Ma 
979. By 


and government. Matters were ſcarcely 
his ſatisfaction, before a conſiderable fleet 
3 him a very unwelcome viſit. 


ſettled to 


of Dane 
Keneth collecteq 


his forces, and conjuring them, as they va] 
lives and liberries, to ſtand boldly. ag Cs e 


againſt theſ, 
mies, who, he told them, were a1 foes to wo 


truth, and juſtice, promiſed ' a conſiderable reward 


for every Daniſh head ; notwithſtanding which, i 
ſeems, that, in the battle, the Scots were ſeirec 
with a ſudden panic, and were. flying with preci.. 


pitation, till a yeoman of the name of Hay, and his 
two ſons, ſtopped their inglorious countrymen a 


a narrow paſs; and, partly by threats and blows 
having made an halt, perſuaded them to face the 
enemy. Hay and his ſons then, armed only with 


the yokes they had juſt uſed at plough, leading the 
van, gave the Danes a total overthrow, After the 
battle, the king gave Hay the barony of Errol, as 2 
reward for his ſignal ſervices. Peace now ſucceed. 


ing the late victory, Keneth began to conſider of 
his ſon's: ſucceſſion ; and to that end, having cauſed 

alin people had 
made prince of Cumberland, he repealed the old lay 
which made the crown devolve on the uncle, bro- 
ther, or nephew, rather than on the ſon of a king, 


66— —— 


I of Kings continued—Afairs of the Church, and Lives and Charatters of ibe Kings up to the ninety-ſixth, 


ONSTANTINE IV, vn bon of Culen. He, 


pp the affiſtance of friends, got the crown in | 


| ſpite of the late act in favour of Malcolm, Keneth's 


afterwards aſſiſted by Keneth, his natural-brother, 
Conſtantine was defeated and ſlain, A. D. gg6. 

- The throne being now vacant on the death of 
Conſtantine IV. Grim, grandſon to king Duff, in- 
fiſting on his right to the throne by the old law, 


«accordingly became the eighty-ſecond king; ſo that I 
| biſhop 


Malcolm was again diſappointed. War would in 
all probability have raged afreſh, if the good biſhop 
Tothad had not undertaken to accommodate mat. 
ters: the following conditions, drawn up by him, 
were mutually agreed to, « That Grim enjoy the 
„ crown during his life ; that it then revert to Mal- 
« colm; and after his death, to the next of kin: 


„ of the crown, all the lands between the Forth and 
« Tweed, and the Forth and Clyde, be in the mean 
„ time granted to Malcolm.” The crown being 
thus ſecured to Grim for his life, he grew ſo tyran- 
nical, that the people began to wiſh they had choſen 
Malcolm Nr applied to him for re- 
dreſs, he raiſed a large army, and encountering as 


great a one which Grim, notwithſtanding his beha- | 
viour, was ſtill maſter of, he routed his forces; and ; 


the king being ſlain, Malcolm aſcended the throne 
of Scotland, A. D. 10-4. N 
The affairs of the church now demand our conſi- 


Faſtern miſſionaries are ſaid to have made man 


f 
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converts there in the third century. In the ſixth | 


firmation. It was erected into an archbiſhoprick 


century flouriſhed the famous Columba; who'crowned 
King Aidan, and founded the celebrated abbey at 


ff ona. He was a divine, a poet, and an hiſtorian. 
on, Who was obliged to fly for his life; till being 


In the firſt character, he is ſaid to have uſed ſo much 


1 auſterity and maceration (the cardinal virtues of 


thoſe ſuperſtitious 'times). that he reduced himſelf 
4 a mere ſkeleton : he died at an advanced aye in 
RE obs F | 
Ihe Scots and Engliſh were reconciled with re- 
ſpect to the time for the celebration of Eaſter, by 
Adamnan, a learned and worthy prelate, 
who ſucceeded Colman, 


good offices, he very much conciliated the affec- 


| tions of the Scots and Picts. In 697, Boniface, 


archbiſhop of Mentz, came into Scotland; and it 
is ſaid, was offered the crown, which he refuſed. 
He built a church near Angus, at Telin, and at 
Reſtnoth; ſettling at laſt at Roſmarky, where, after 
having built a church, he died. Prince Flacre, 
nephew to King Aidan, went about this time over 
to France, where, many churches are dedicated to 
his memory, 'and there ſequeſtered himſelf in a 
cave, which no intreaties could prevail with him to 
ee bs e SOTO 

There were no biſhops of St. Andrew's till 870 


that ſee, which includes the counties of Fife, Lo- 
| thian, Merſe, Sterling, Angus, and Mearns, #3 
| then given to Adrian, who ſhortly after was killed 
deration. It is no eaſy matter to determine when | 
Scotland received the firſt light of Chriſtianity. J 


by the Danes in the iſle of May; from that time 
they had a regular ſucceſſion; being firſt elected 
in Scotland, and then ſent over to Rome for con- 


* 


* 
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good order 


He likewiſe procured 
the marriage of Spondona, the daughter of the 
Pictiſn King; and by this act, and many other 
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by Pope Sextus IV. in 1473 5 the poſſeſſor was de- 
clared primate of Scotland, and the revenues at the 
/ reformation amounted in Scots money, to (2904. 


178, 2d. which is about C. 2 30 ſterling. Glaſgow, 


is ſaid to have been foundeg near three hundred 


ears ſooner; Alexander VI. erected that likewiſe 
into an archbiſhoprick in 1494; and at the reforma- 
tion, its revenues appeared to be 1987. 88. 7d. 
beſides meal, malt, and ſalmon. It is not certain 
whether the biſhoprick of Galloway or of Orkney 
is the more ancient; however, it is agreed that 
poth were eſtabliſhed in the ſixth century; the re- 
venues of the former were found, at the reforma- 


latter only £251. 28. 6d. excluſive of butter, oil, 
wax, wood, fleſh, and poultry, Scotland, on the 
firſt planting of religion there, is ſaid to have been 
very prolific of men of learning and character: 


among whom Rabanus Maurus and Maidulphus, | 
the former of whom wrote expoſitions on the whole | 


ſcriptures, and the latter a number of excellent 
tracts (all now loſt to us) were unanimouſly cele- 
brated : they both died at the cloſe of the eighth 


century ; and in the following, the no leſs famous 


Joannes Erigena. n „ 

The right which the father of Malcolm II. and 
a majority of his nobility, might have to make him 
heir to the crown, and thereby eſtabliſh for the 
future a lineal ſucceſſion, not being ſufficiently clear 
to him, he would not mount the throne till they 
were nearly unanimous that it was legal. He then 


ſuffered himſelf to be crowned ; and having forgiven 


every one that had taken up arms under Grim, 
whoſe body he ordered to be buried with his anceſ- 
tors, he made his grandſon Duncan his heir, and 
accordingly prince of Cumberland; deſpairing, as 


as he was then in years, of having any male iſſue. [| 


He was particularly careful to preſerve peace with 
England; but Ethelred, by his cruel maſſacre of 
the Danes, having excited Swein their king to re- 
venge it, that monarch, who was father to Canute 
the Great, becoming maſter of England, deter- 
mined alſa to invade Scotland, He accordingly 
equipped a fleet, and landed near Murray ; where 


he defeated ſome troops, which Malcolm had haſtily || 


collected to-ſtop his progreſs. Fluſhed with this 
ſucceſs, he conſidered the kingdom as already ſub. 
dued ; but Malcolm having muſtered all the troops 


therefore, with ſuch determined reſolution, that, 


though victory ſeemed often againſt them,” the 


Danes, after a moſt terrible carnage, were routed. | 
Carnus, their general, was ſlain in the purſuit 'by | 

elth, a young nobleman who commanded the clan | 
Another Scots officer, however, diſ- 
puting the honour with him, it was decided, as | 
uſual in thoſe days, after the battle, by ſingle com- 
bat. Keith getting the better, the king dipped his 


of Carthneſs. 


finger in the officer's blood, and made three marks 


VERITAS VINCIT;, and hence aroſe the arms and 
motto of his deſcendants. After this ſignal victory, 
ul reported that Malcolm, in gratitude, divided 
moſt of his lands. amongſt his ſoldiers, 

little elſe than the Muſehill of Scone. 
ot long after, another army from Swein, under 

ide command of his ſon Canute, landed in Scotland. 


clently victorious to make the following,peace: That 
: the Danes ſhould leave Scotland, on condition that 
the Scots would not aſſiſt their enemies.” Mat- 


ers continued thus till the acceſſion of Canute to 


he Engliſh. throne, when Duncan, - refuſing to pay 
Je age for his principality of Cumberland, confi- 
Ne an as bound only to the Saxons, and 
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reſerving | 
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| armies engaged, Duncan, 
|: agreed to the demand. 8 „ 
Notwithſtanding the generoſity of Malcolm, a 


land, where meeting prince Malcolm, 3 ed 
that he ſhould aſk aſſiſtance of the Engliſh to 

| gain his throne. King Edward furniſhed” him 
ver this attempt, we learn, that Malcolm was ſuffi- | 


acknowledged the eighty-fifth king ä 
Scotland. But Duncan's two ſons, Malcolm and 

Donald, furnamed Bane (or the Fair) who had eluded 
in his power, reſolved to decide the fate of his king= || 
dom by one general battle. 'The Scots fought for | 
every thing ſacred and valuable; they charged, | 


| | proceeded” to open tyranny. 
on the conqueror's ſhield, ſaying at the ſame time, 


Canute, preparing to compel him, Malcolm marched 


to his grandſon's affiſtance ; but before the two 
by the advice of his clergy, 
PD IN IT HIT DTT MIKE: 


few ſtill remained who were the friends of his pre- 


|| deceffor Grim. Theſe, it was ſaid, ſought only for 
a convenient opportunity to diſpatch Malcolm; 

which they effected when the good king, now eighty 
II years of age, was at the caſtle of Glamis. But after 
the aſſaſſins had perpetrated the deed, propoſing to 


eſcape by going over Forfar lake, Which was then 


frozen, the ice gave way; and they were all drowii 
tion, to be worth C1137. 118. 8d. in money; the 


ed. Malcolm, 'thus barbarouſſy murdered,” was 
doubtleſs” one of the greateſt princes that ever 


| ſwayed the Scots ſcepter; and ſome hiſtorians have 


| highly commended him f r his legiſlative capacity 
and talents. i / / . EE BORILOD 8 


4 


Duncan I. grandſon” of the former prince, and 


eighty-fourth king, ſucceeded to the throne in 
1034. His lenity in government ſeems to have 


| "given birth to a rebellion, raiſed by one Macdowel ; 


againſt whom Banquo, thane of Lochabar, and 


Macbeth, the king's couſin, being ſent with troops, 


he and his clan were deſtroyed. On their return, 
the Danes, under the command of Swein, Cariute's 
brother, were invading the kingdom: they therefore 
| ſpeedily joined the forces which Duncan himſelf 
had raiſed and headed; and the Danes being with 
| ſome difficulty routed, repaired to their ſhips, ſet 
| fail, and never afterwards viſited Scotland. Peace 
being now eſtabliſhed, Duncan endeavoured to re- 


{| form his kingdom; while Macbeth, ho was be- 


come very popular, aſpired to the crown. Macbeth 
| was at the head of a ſtrong party, who favoured the 
old eſtabliſament; and being nephew to the king. 
imagined that if he was dead, he could eaſily obtain 


| the crown: - Accordingly, he determined to ſacri- 
fice his uncle; and his wife, being privy to the de- 


| ſign, urged him to a ſpeedy execution of it. He 
therefore murdered Duncan at:Inverneſs, where he 


was on a yearly circuit, which he uſed to take round 


his dominions, in order to adjuſt the quarrels of his 
| ſubjects, and redreſs their grievances. 5 


beth t Scone, and 1 
acbeth was crowned at Scone, 5 A. D. 1040. 


the ſnares he had laid for them, gave him great un- 
eaſineſs. Malcolm, the lawful heir, had fled into 
England, and his brother into the Ebrides or 
| Weſtern Iſles, where he ſuſpected they were form- 
ing ſchemes to dethrone him. This thoughr, added 
to the checks of that upright arbiter conſcience, 
made him ſuſpicious and erucl. Banquo, the very 


man who had aſſiſted him in attaining the crown, 
] he treacherouſly put to death. His fon Fleance 


eſcaping, alarmed the nobility ; ſo that moſt of them 
retired to their reſpective” caſtles. On this beha- 
viour of his nobles; finding himſelf ſuſpected, he 


to Malcolm, the king's ſon; Macbeth therefore 
devoted him to deſtruction, and inhumanly put to 
death his wife, his children, and his ſervants. 
Macduff having eſcaped, ſoon after reached Eng- 


re- 


with 10,000 men, with which, under the command 
of Sibard, prince of Northumberland, his mother's 


father, they entered Scotland. Macbeth, through 
his cruelties, having now only a few mercenaries to 


from which, on the approach of Malcolm, he fled; 
but being purſued, he was overtaken and killed by 


ſtand by him, retreated to the caſtle of Dunſinan, 


the injured/Macduff;” Thus fell Macbeth, in the 
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| Macduff, thane ot 
| Fife, a man of power, was thought to be attached 
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Ia the year 1057, Malcolm, ſurnamed Canmore, 


i. e. Greathead, being thus, after a long exile, te- 
 Noxed to his country, was declared the eighty-ſixth 
king; though not till, Macbeth's ſon, Lulach, 
whom a faction had ſet up to oppoſe, him, was de- 
feated and ſlain, To Macduft, who had been ſo 
catly inſtrumental towards his reſtoration, and to 
is poſterity, he gave the privilege of crowning 


future kings, and the poſt of honour in all their. 


royal armies, He next reinſtated thoſe who had 
been deprived of their eſtates by Macbeth. In theſe 
and other liberal actions he was engage when 
William. the Conqueror having. reduced England, 
Edgar Athcling, the laſt male branch of the Saxon 
line, giving up all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, 
an his return to Hungary, with his mother Agatha 
and his ſiſters Margaret and Chriſtiana, was, by 
ftreſs of weather, driven into Scotland. Malcolm 


treated them kindly, and becoming very ſoon ena- | 


moured with Margaret, he married her. William 


having intelligence of the affair, and imagining that | 
it would raiſe factions in favour of Edgar, demanded. | 


that Malcolm ſhould give him up; which being 
_ refuſed, William declared war with Scotland. After 
many battles. with various ſucceſs, a peace was 
concluded between the two kingdoms on the follow- 
ing terms: “ That Edgar ſhould renounce all claim 
« to the crown of England; no Engliſh. exiles be 
« henceforth admitted into Scotland: and that 


« Malcolm ſhould do homage to William for part 


% ] os wi 6 ß!“ 

Soon aſter peace was proclaimed with England, a 
formidable hand of robbers inſeſted the counties of 
Lathian and Merſe, but were at laſt with difficulty 
extirpated. Malcolm now enjoying perfect tran- 
quillity, began a reformation in his court, which 
Was rather diſſolute; in this he was aſſiſted. by his 
queen, a woman of great piety, virtue, and accom. 
_ pliſhwents, + 5: | by 2x 
Malcolm was the firſt who introduced Engliſh 
cuſtoms, manners, language, and titles, into Scot- 
land. He eretted,;Macduff, earl of Fife, the firl 
who received that dignity ; he alſo created barons, 
and gave thoſe nobles, who ſerved him in perſon or 
in the ſtate, their reſpective titles: for before this 
there, were no other than knight and thane. Walter, 


of his gominions;“ for all Scotland, according to 


who, according to report, was Banquo's grandſon, | 
and had ſubdued 'the rebels in Lothian and Merſe, 


he created his high ſteward. And as ſurnames be- 
gan now. to take place from the offices or lands 
which a man enjoyed, Stewart became the name of 
his' family, which many of the kings of England 
and Scotland afterwards bore, £3854 
William Rufus about this time ſucceeded his father 
the Conqueror. Growing jealous of Edgar, to 
whom. his father, on the peace with Scotland, had 
ranted eſtates in Normandy, he began to diſtreſs 
im; and as Malcolm took part with his brother, 
it occaſioned.,a war. Malcolm entered England, 
and having made a conſiderable booty, retired. 
Rufus, to repair his loſs, determined to invade Scot - 
land ; and though he actually landed forces there, 
yet before any battle enſued, Malcolm and he came 
to an accommodation: “ Edgar was to enjoy his 
« eſtates / and Malcolm, on receiving yearly twelve 
gold marks, agreed to pay homage to Rufus for 
„ certain, lands he held in England.” This treaty 
being often, diſregarded by Rufus, Malcolm, went 
in person to bim at Glouceſter, in order to; ſettle it 
ſixmly.... Rufus is here ſaid to have refuſed ſeeing 
him, and to bave demanded ſuch extraordinary ho- 
mage, that Malcolm, enraged at the inſult, levied 
forces, and beſieged the caltle of Northtimberland ; 
pda. a fally from which, on the 6th of June 1693, 


year 1066 according to Buchanan, he was ten: | 
years a good king, and during ſeven a molt inhuman; | 
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| vengingithe murder of his father, 
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ing to Scots hiſtorians, by Mowbray, the ak 


ſubmiſſion, he rendered the keys; the lattet in re. 


Writers, are univerſally agreed, that Malca 
who reigned thirty-ſix years, was a prince oe 
abilities ; and e, fo burg, was naturally 0. 
rocious, it was greatly ſoftened by the engaging «1, 
of his wife Makes, wha 1 r 0 
days. He had iſſue fix ſons and two daughters, 
Edward juſt mentioned, Edmund and Ethelted. 
Vho died in England, Edgar, Alexander, and Da. 
vid, who ſucceeded to the crown ; Matilda, or Maud, 


afterwards queen of England, and Mary, counteſz 
%%% KJ ͤ io. . 
Notwithſtanding the great pains Malcolm had 
taken to ſettle the lineal ſucceſſion, Donaldbane. 
who during the reign of his brother had kept him. 
| ſelf in the iſles, made his appearance after his death, 

at the head of a ſtrong party, in favour of the old 
collateral ſucceſſion. The Jate king, by his ſtrong 
attachment to his brother-in-law Edgar Atheling, 
and by ſettling eſtates on the exilcs, who followed 
his fortune, had greatly diſobliged his nobility, 
Theſe; and other unpopular circumſtances, joined 
| to the minority of his ſurviving ſons, made it no 

very difficult matter for Donaldbane to oppoſe a 
law, not much revered for its antiquity : ſo that it 
is very probable he came to the crown without the 
aid of Magnus the Barefoot, king of Norway; 
though ſome have aſſerted that Magnus received 
the principality of the illes for his aſſiſtance, Donald, 
however, was crowned at Scone; and became Do- 
naldbane VII. the eighty-leventh. king. He im. 
medliately expelled the foteigners who were his bro. 
| ther's faygurites before. which, Edgar Atheling, 
hearing of Donald's proceedings, had his brother's 
| Children'conveyed tothe Englith court; where was 

likewiſe one Duncan, a natural ſon, who had long 
| ſerved in Rufus's army, and was very much in fa- 
| - YOUP, + | | | 
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KRuſus having encouraged Duncan to diſpoſſes 


Donald; with the afliftance of Engliſh troops, 
he [accordingly performed it. After which, A. D. 
1095, he claimed the crown himſelf, though the 
Scots thought he was acting in behalf ot Mal- 
| colm's heir; but being then in no condition to te- 
fuſe: him, they were obliged to comply, and he be- 
came Duncan II. the eighty-eighth king. Soon 
after, Malpedir, earl of Mearns, killed hun, while 


| he ſlept in the caſtle of Monteith, and then reſtored 


Donald, who had employed him. 298 


U 


Edgar, the ſon of Malcolm, being now of age, 


cient number of Engliſh forces, entered Scotland 
at the head of them. Force ſeemed needleſs; for 
the Scots, during the uſurpations, had been ſo 
greatly harraſſed, that they no ſooner beheld their 

rince, than they flocked to his ſtandard ; and leav- 
ing Donald defenceleſs, he was taken and confined 
in priſon the remainder of his days. 


ple ſeemed to delite peace, he therefore preſerved it; 


| tor nothing more remarkable happened in his reign 


than the marriage of his ſiſter Matilda to Henry J. 
of England. n 
Wich reſpect to the affairs of the church in this 
| century, nothing | material occurred, except that 
Malcolm Cranmore, in the beginning of his reigh) 
| founded the biſhopricks of Murray and Caithnel*. 
The value of the. former was, at the reformatio, 
in money, C1649. 78. 7d. of the latter, £1283 


| 198, beſides oatmeal, theep, and poultry. Ile 


| foundation of the cathedral at Durham is ſaid de 
have been laid by the ſaid k ing. 


In this century, the Scots were exceedingly py 
| xecelv 


in token of 
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and having by his uncle's intereſt obtained a ſuli. 


Edgar, the eighty-ninth king, acceded to the 
| throne of his father, A. D. 1098; and, as his peo” 
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anne, ty a prince of that nation, who had 


eryed in che wars of Charlemagne; and all the 
obots were choſen from among the Scots. ; 

, In this century, mention is alfo made of three 
ſons who rendered themſelves particularly famous 
be Scotland. by their learning and piety. Turgot, 
" r of Durham, Veremudus, archdeacon of St. 
„e both wrote chronicles of their times, 
1 it is ſuppoſed are loſt ; but the hiſtory of 
Marianus Scotus, which commenced from the crea- 
tion, and ended at 1 08g of the Chriſtian ra, is ſtil! 
5 r was ſucceeded by Alexander I. the nine- 
tieth ing. A. D. ** 107. 


aur towards them, and his indulgence to the 
rr ſoon afterwards applied himſelf almoſt | 
wholly. to religious matters ; ſo that there is nothing | 
in his reign more remarkable than the introduction 
of filver coin. He died on the 8th of May 1124 


having never been married, was ſucceeded by | 
1 David, the ninety-firſt king. David, 


ſhortly after his coronation, viſited his brother. 


law, Henry; whoſe daughter Maud, being, 
by 2 a Beachcof her brother, -eireſs to the 
crown, David promiſed Henry to maintain her | 
right to it. Henry dying ſoon after, he had occa- 
fon to perform his engagement; for the throne was 

immediately uſurped by Stephen, who likewiſe, in 


z very haughty manner, ordered David to do him 


homage for the lands of Northumberland, Cumber- 1 
land, and Huntingdon. David called him uſurper; - 
him with his promiſe to Henry, he 
prepared to a iſt Maud, who now, in 11 39, had | 
come over from Germany, with her brother the eat! 
of Glouceſter, Notwithſtanding the haughty and 
abſurd behaviour of Maud, nothing could ſhake the 
fidelity of David, who never left her till he had put 
dephen in her power. He concluded an advanta-. 
grous peace with Stephen, who. ſoon. after adopted 
Maud's fon Henry (by the earl of Anjou) as his 
| heir, Some ſay, Stephen intended that honour to 
David's fon Henty, who. was in great favour with 
him, and had reſided many years in England; but 
tat excellent prince, who was greatly beloved by 
the Scots, died in 1150, four years prior to the 
death of Stephen. David, ſickening at the loſs of 
bis only ſon (by Matilda, neice to William the Con- 
queror) ended a ſplendid reign of twenty-nine 
| years, at Carliſle, on the 24th of May 1163. He 
vas a pious prince; left behind him the greateſt 
character for valour, and its uſual concomitant, ge- 
netoſity; and is conſidered by many to have com- 


and, acquainti: 


| piled that ſyſtem of Scots laws called Regium Ma- 


alem: but the Engliſh aſcribe to their oun judge 


Glanville the merit of that work. | | 


Malcolm IV. the ninety-ſecond king, was grand- | | 
on of David, ſurnamed, from his.vow of Wm | 


the Maiden. He ſucceeded to the throne A. 


1183. In the beginning of his reign, Somerled, 1 
thane of Argyle, an ambitious man, put himſelf at | 


the head of a large army; conſiſting partly of his 


own vaſſals, and partly of lawleſs perſons, drawn to 
his ſtandard by the love of plunder, or excited by a | 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, and began to ravage the 
But the celebrated Gilchriſt, earl of | 

Angus, being ſent againſt him, gave him a total de- 
t, and obliged him to fly for refuge into Ireland, | 
Gilchriſt; after this, 
ccuſned ſeveral leſs rebellions; and had juſt reſtored. | 
peace in Scotland, when an e ones. | 
£73 


country, 


| Where he probably died. 


vas ſenc to Malcolm, from Henry II. of Englan 
Ns monarch 


Prepare to defend them. 
and retirement, made a compoſition, and gave up 
the.two former counties, an condition that on do- 
ug homage he ſhould quietly enjoy Huntingdon.— 


in Germany; where fifteen monaſteries 


who rendered himſelf ob- 
noxious to his nobility by the ſeverity of his beha- 


anc: þ 
required Malcolm either to give up 
orthumberland, Cumberland, and Huntingdon, or | 
Malcolm, fond of peace 


n 


His nobles, diſguſted at this ſubmiſſion, obligtd 
him to declare war againſt Henry, for recovery of 


Northumberland and Cumberland; but, in a peace, 


vhich he very ſoon concluded, he gave up all right 


and title to the former; and Henry ceding the latter 


to him as a fief of England, Malcolm then devoted 


himſelf wholly to his monks; amongſt whom, in 
1166, he ended his days: for he rendered his per- 


ſon and authority contemptible by the alienation he 


made of Northumberland, and that ſcandalous puſil- 
lanimity apparent in every part of his conduct. 
His brother, William, the ninety-third king, ſur- 


named Lyon, ſucceeded} him A. D. 1165, He in- 


ſtantly demanded the reftoration of Northumber- 
land; and at length determined to recover it by 
force of arms. A war commeneing, he was, in the 


firſt battle (through an unſkilful diviſion of his 


troops] taken priſoner by a party of the enemy in 
Scots habits, and immediately; in a very ignomi- 


nious manner, hurried away to Richmond, and at- 


terwards conducted to Henty in France, who com- 
mitted him to the caſtle of Falaiſe. Here the ca 
tive king, impatient under confiricment, ' on che 


promiſe of his own liberty, gave up that of his 


country: for William was ſcareely returned to his 
people, before Henry and his ſon (whom he had made 
co- partner in the government) ordered William With 
his brothers and barons to attend them at York, 
where the former did homage for all Scotland; and 


the latter fwore fealty to Henty àgainſt William 


their king, if he ſhould at any time tefuſe to ac- 
knowledge himſelf a vaſſal of England. 
Richard, Henry's ſucceſſor, in cohſideration of 


10,000 marks of fil ver (a vaſt ſam at that time) re- 


mitted the homaga for all Scotland, and gave him 
poſſeſſion of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
caſter, as à feodary of England. William, for this 


| favour, aſſiſtod him in a cruſade; and baffled the de- 


gn of bis brother john who, during Richards 
abſence; would have uſurped the throne. Richard, 
in gratitude, paſſtd à charter, 1 
.amonglt other things, That” whenever the! ing 
of Scotland” entered England upon ſummons, he 
ſhould receive from the Ring one hundred fil 
«ings per day for his expences: when at court, 
thirty in money, twelve of the King's fine loves, 
„as many biſcuits of fine wheat, four gallons of his 
* beſt and eight of his common wine, r).) pound; 
« both of pepper and cinnamon two takes Of Wax 
about twelve pounds each; fot wax candles, forty 
« long; and eighty common ones; and that on his 
„ quikting the kingdom, be ſhould be 7ctonqddeted 

« by the biſnops and ſheriffs, With the fame allow. 
„ ance' of an hundred ſhillings per day.“ This 


| grant, dated the 12th of April 1194, freed the Scots 


trom a great expence, as well as trom that difgrace- 
ful part of feudal ſubmiſſion, namely, 'atteriding the 
court of England'onthe'moſt trifling occaſions. © 
Upon the death of Richard, William renewed his 
homage for his Engliſh lands to his ſütceſſor John. 
He alto made a faint effort to recover Northumber. 
land, which Richard, "notwithſtanding His great re- 
gard, had ſtill kept pimmſelft but it way hever after 
wards conſidered ds belonging to Scothatid; 7 
William was at this time diſſatisfied With John, 
for having built a fort at 'Betwick;' ati the latter 
not being on very good terms with his people, Wa 
glad of any pretext to keep his ariny in motion: 
be therefore quarrelle with William *eoncernit; 
this fort; and marched'to the confines'of Seothand 
where William was prepared for his reception. Here 
both kings concluded à treaty Without bloodſhed: 
John received 11,000 marks of ſilver; demoliſhed | 
the fort; promiſing it ſhould not de rebyilt; and 
marched his army back again. This action, except 
uelling an inſurrection, Which had been-yaiſed in 
Caunnel by one Godred, was the laſt that William 
performed; who, continuing a faithful ally to John, 
died, after a few years of uninterrupted but ſhame- 
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on Henry III. John's ſon, being crowned king, be- 
tween whom and Alexander there ſeems to have 
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| ful regoguilliry jn the -4thyear of his age. Through 


out his long reign of forty-nine years, he appears, 


to have been weak and irreſolute: the brighteſt ſide 


of his character was, the ſacrificing his own honour 


and grandeur to his people's eaſe and happineſs. By 
his wife, Ermengarda he had Alexander, who ſuc- 


ceeded him, and vo daughters; Margery, who was 
married tothe famous Hubert de Burgh; and Iſabel 
(hom Henry III. would have married, had his 


Ee willing) to the earl marſhal of Eng-. 


In reſpect to the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical affairs dur- 
ing this century, it appears that Alexander J. found-. 
ed the abbies of Scone and St. Columba; and was a 
reat benefactor to the ſee. of: St. Andrews, His 
ucceſſor David, beſides founding the abbies of Jed- 
burgh, Kelſo, Melroſe, Newbottle, Holyroodhouſe, 
and Kinlolle, erected the biſhoprics of Roſs, Dunkeld, 
Brechin, and Dumblain, In 1175, it was propoſed | 
to the Scots to ele thearchbiſhop of York tor their | 


metropolitan, which was prevented from taking 


place, chiefly through the ſpirited behaviour of a 
young canon, named Gilbert; for which ſervice he 
was afterwards promoted to the biſhopric of Caith- 
neſs. King William was alſo a great friend to the 
clergy ; among other benefactions, he founded the 


abby of Aberbrothwick, to the memory of Thomas 


Ae and afterwards erected another at Lin- 
. „ ꝛͥ w, en) We on ropes LOL 
Alexander II. the ninety- fourth king, came to 
the crown in 1214, when he was but ſixteen years 
of age; but behaved with ſuch ſenſe and ſpirit, that 
1 Engliſh barons put themſelves under his pro- 
tection, againſt the tyranny of John; who was ſo, 


exaſperated at this behaviour, that he invaded and 


ravaged. many parts of Scotland. The young king 


4 now. met John near the river Eſk, when che lat er te. 


them. Alexander nat being able to overtake him, 
returned from Richmond through Weſtmoreland. 
I The, Engliſh, unable to bear the tyranny of John, 
had invited over Lewis, ſon to the king of France. 
Lewis accordingly, came over, and on his arrival in 
London, the barons and citizens took the oath of 
allegiance, to him. This prince, though never 
crowned, acted as ſovereign of England; and Alex- | 
ander did homage to him for the lands he held of 
that crown. Alexander moſt heartily eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Lewis, and therefore made head againſt 
John, Who was ravaging-Carliſle and Northumber- 
land: he diſpoſſeſſed him of theſe places in right of 
Lewis, whole affairs, however, very ſoon:declininy, | 


owing. to the , pope's ſentence of excommunication 


againſt his adherents, Alexander withdrew his aſſiſt- 
ance... Lewis was ſoon obliged to quit the kingdom, 


W I -__ 


been, perfect. peace, which was eſtabliſhed by the 


the diſgrace of Hubert de Burgh; who was 
his brother-in-law. During his ſtay at couft 

diſpute happened concerning the right to North * 
| berland, ſo often diſputed by former Kings, "ng 
at laſt ſettled that Henry ſhould allow yearly, ej 4 
»marks in lieu of it. On Alexander's return 15 N 
own: court, having loſt his wife whilſt in Eg Any 
and having had no iſſue by her, he matricc b. 


daughter of Eugelram de Cuſſey, a powerful = 


likwiſe 


"nobleman: and in 1241, it Was agreed that Ale, 
ander's infant ſor ſhould marry the daughter vf 

Henry. Scotland being again at peace, a party 'of 
volunteers went to the aſſiſtance of Lewis of France 
who was engaged in a cruſade againſt the Infidels 
from which ſcarcely one of them returned. Soon 
after this, Alexander formed a defign'of: fubduin 
the - Ebrides;-bur in the midſt of his preparni” 
was ſeized with a fever, and died much lamented in 
the 51ſt year of his age, and g3gth of his glorious 
reign. He was certainly a ſpirited and wealthy 
prince; was the firſt who bore the lion for his arms. 
and he appears by his juſtice, piety, addreſs, and 
„ ee, er to have been greatly beloved by the 

ngliſh, as well as by his own ſubjects. 
Alexander II. left no iſſue, except his ſon Alex. 
ander III. the ninety<fifth king, 'who ſucceeded him 
in the gth year of his age, and was crowned at Scone 
on the 15th of Auguſt 1249, in great pomp, In the 
firſt ycar of this king's reign, the factious and pon 
erful family of Cumins created much uneaſineſ 
throughout the realm, carrying a high hand over 
the reſt of the nobility and gentry. To check their 
proceedings, it was'deemed neceſſary to haſten the 
king's marriage; he therefore, in 1252, ſet out for 
that purpoſe ; and the nuptials were ſolemnized on 
Chriſtmas-day, in the preſence of the king, queen, 
nobility, and clergy. Henry would now fain haue 
received homage for all the Scots dominions; but 
the young king replied to Henry's demands, that 
marriage was the only buſineſs which he then came 
to execute, nor could he tranſact any other without 
the concurrence of his nobility. Henry on this an- 
ſwer, declared he had no thoughts to ſap the inde- 
pendency of Scotland; Alexander choſe bim ſor 
his guardian, and then returned to his kingdom. 
The clan of the Cumins aſſerting that Alexander, 
by making himſelf the ward of Henry, endangered 
the liberties of his country, confined the young 
couple in Edinburgh caſtle; and, beſides other cruel 
treatment, dtebarredithem from cach other's em. 
braces, The queen, however, had the /addrels-to 
acquaint her father of theſe proceedings; who im- 
mediately came into Scotland, and, uſing great cir- 
cumſpection and judgment, reſtored them to their 
dignity; their jailers ſubmitting to be fined for 
their behaviour. Henry turned to England, leav- 
ing the Scots ſatisfied, and Alexander now at age 0 


1 


marriage of Henry's eldeſt; ſiſter Joan, in 123 1, to 
the Scots monarch. , ee 


|| manage his ſubjects himſelf; and he | ſoon gained, 
by his juſtice and moderation, the entire confidence 


4 
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ſubdued, and himſelf and two of his ſons beheaded. 


Another inſurrection. was: ſoon aſter raiſed by the | 
' baſtard ſon of the laird of Galloway, who had leſt 


his lands to his three daughters, 


king, aſter having righted his ſiſters, generouſly | 


oned him. 


uin 1886, Scotland being at reſt after thoſe in- 
ee which are often moſt fatal to a 
kingdom, Alexander and his queen paid a viſit to 


teſtine di 
their brother Henry, on account, as ſome ſay, of 
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l of his people; but a ſtorm was now gathering, by 
By this time one Gilleſpy, at the head of a nun- which the liberty of the whole kingdom was endan- 
ber of lawleſs free. booters, committed moſt dread- 1 td „ | 
ful ravages in Murray and places adjacent: he con- 

ſumed the town of Inverneſs to aſhes, and ſlaughter- 


ed the inhabitants with great cruelty ; he was at laſt 


eredur fo nmo6; | 6 
; : Donaldbane, Malcolm Canmore's brother, on the 
| uſurpation of Macbeth, had taken refuge in the 
| Ebrides or Weſtern Iſles, which were then, and ha 
ever ſince been, in the poſſeſſion of the king 
Norway. Alexander II. intended, as we obſetved 


| before; had he lived, to have annexed theſe Ebride 
| hen Alexander | 

re to chaſtiſe him, be ing almoſt deſerted by 
his 


followers, he threw himſelf at his feet, and the ||] have ſuggeſted to Haco, king of 'Norway, a delig 


to his dominions. The recollection of this circum” 


[1] ſtance, and the tender age of his ſucceſſor, ſeems de 


to invade Scotland: a8 a pretext, he told Alexandet, 
that Donaldbane had promiſed his predeceſſor Mig 
nus, as a gratification for his protection and Kr 
vices, that Bute and Arran ſhould be conſideted 
part of the Ebrides. Haco therefore defired the 

might be immediately given to him; but on 4 w 
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fuſal, he came over, on the 1ſt. of ' Auguſt 126g, 
vith a fleet of one hundred and ſixty ſail. of ſhips. 
rexander, | in the greateſt conſternation at this un- 


xpected Aattack,.ſent remonſtrances to Haco, who, 


having landed his troops, ſubdued Arran and Bute, 


and taken the town of Air, would liſten. to no offers 


of peace. Alexander, in the mean time, having 
raiſed; a ſinall army, met the Norwegians at a place 
called 8. 
lines of the, invaders were broken, and a-moſt hor- 
rible. carnage followed: 20, ooo of the enemy are 


ſeported to have been lain on the ſpot; ſuch of 


chem as eſcaped to their ſhips were wrecked the 
day ſollowing; and Haco, Who in a little veſſel had 
reached the Orkneys, died there of grief at his diſ- 


appointment. Magnus, Haco's ſon, finding that, 


in conſequence of this defeat, many of the iſles had 
ſurrendered to Alexander, ſent over offers of a treaty. 
It was ſoon aſter agreed, that all the Ebrides, and 
the Ile of Man, ſhould be, in future, the ſole. right 
of the kings of Scotland; and that their reſpective 


inhabitants ſhould enjoy their privileges, as when 


ſubjects to Norway, any of whom ſhould, if they 


thought; fit, be at liberty to depart with their effects, 


unmoleſted. Alexander, in conſideration. of, theſe. 
iſlands,. agreed to pay Magnus annually; one hun- 
dred ſilver marks, and, according to ſome, gave 
To conciliate the 
parties, a marriage was afterwards concluded be- 


ween Margaret, Alexander's daughter, and Eric, 


ſon and heir to Magnus, which took place by proxy 
at Roxburgh, on the 15th of July 1281. Thus 
happily for Scotland terminated an invaſion, which 
at firſt ſeemed to forebode very fatal conſequences, 

The tranquillity of the realm being thus ſecured, 


Alexander with his queen paid a viſit to his father 


Henry : and at his court, at Woodſtock, Margaret 
was delivered of a ſon. | 
with Henry, conſtantly received his five pounds per 
day, and conſidered it, not as his father's bounty, 
but his own right. On his return to Scotland, he 
aſiſted king Henry with gooo men againſt—his-re- 
bellious barons. He likewiſe, in 1270, out of affec- 
tion to Lewis of France, augmented the Scots guard 
about his perſon, from twenty men, which had con- 
tinued a cuſtom. from the year 883, to one hundred: 
ſo that it was: ſaid, the Scots were faithful to a 


proverb: the name of this guard is not entirely abo- 


liſhed in France, Two years after this died Alex- 
ander's friend and father Henry, to whoſe ſucceſſor 


Edward, Alexander proved a good ally, In 1278, | 
be attended at Weſtminſter, as the firſt peer of Eng- 


land, and was thanked. by Edward for his great ſer- 
vices. And in ſwearing fealty to him for the lands 


the biſhop of Norwich had ſuggeſted. to Edward, 
declared aloud, None but God hath right to the 
* homage of my kingdom.” 


The queen and children of Alexander being dead, | 
he was adviſed, in order to prevent diſputes con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion, to marry. again, and there- 
fore eſpouſed Jolet, the daughter of the carl of | 


Dreux; but before ſhe brought any iſſue, as he was 
hunting in the county of Fife, his horſe took fright, 


ruſhed down a precipice, called the Black Rock, 


and killed him on the ſpot. , This melancholy fate 


ing leſ many proofs of his great wiſdom, valour, 
Tu ice. : 


and 5 1 . 
his excellent prince limited the equipages of his | 

nobility, and gained Scotland the firſt name of a | 

ding country, His ſubjects, who were ſaid to be 


now more civilized than either the Engliſh or French, 
from rſonal affection, and the bad conſequences 


* oreſaw would ; ariſe by this chaſm in the ſyc- | 


. 0. 6g, 


Larges: In the battle which enſued, the | 


Alexander, during his ſtay | 


en 


queen vas ſent for over. 


deed a fatal æra in the Scots annals: for Edward. of 


England ſeems, even in the life-time of Alexander, 


to have formed deſigns prejudicial to the liberties of 


Scotland. His natural cunning prevented him, 


however, from giving much cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
During the diſputes which ſucceeded, he imagined; 


| that her independency might the more eaſily fall a 


prey; and the hot- headed chiefs, who, in a few 
years, were ſcrambling for the crown, gave Ed- 


ward, perhaps, a better opportunity to carry his 


point than his moſt ſanguine expectations could ſug- 
elt. $52 OO ASL OR AI „„ ] „ A . 1 
The diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion have been 
conſidered, by ſome Scots hiſtorians, as beginning 
immediately on. Alexander's death; but it ſeems to 
be pretty certain that Margaret, the young princeſs 
of Norway, who was Alexander's grand-daughter, 


vas, iy 1285, univerſally deemed his ſucceſſor, 


though, a mere infant. Six agents were choſen to 


act during her minority, all Scotſmen, at which 
Edward was very much mortified; as he expected; 


being grand- uncle to the queen, to have been made 
her guardian. However, finding the Scots ex« 
tremely jealous of their independency, and as he was 
bent on having power over them, he ſecretly con- 
cluded with Eric, the father of Margaret, a treaty 
of marriage between her and his ſon, the prince of 
Wales, though they were both very young at this 
time. {on OMPISL SLY nn rt gas OE ETC: 

It might probably have been happy, had the firſt 
ſcheme for uniting the two kingdoms. taken place; 


for the ſtates. of Scotland hearing of the treaty of 


marriage, agreed to it (though under articles highly 
to the honour of that kingdom) and the young 

| The regents and ing | 
nobility went to the Orkneys, in order to receive 
and conduct her to the throne. This was in the 
year 1290. | | 


Margaret, who was of a very delicate conſtitu- 
tion, and then but ſeven years old, not bein 
to bear the fatigue of a tempeſtuous voyage, died in 
| her paſſage. 
Scots with grief, was highly agreeable. to Edward; 
| That monarch, who, in the intended marriage, 
| ſeemed to have the probability of her early death in 


able 


This circumſtance, - which filled the 


view, now took his meaſures accordingly, His 


| conduct, as will hereafter appear, gave birth to ſuch 


fierce wars between the two kingdoms, as had nearly 
proved the deſtruction of them. The firſt interreg- 
num; 47-1291, now began: ©, hold, ns 

Advice was no ſooner brought to Edward, of the 
young queen's death, and that in conſequence, there 


| were many competitors for the vacant throne, than 
he prepared for a journey into Scotland, in order to 
which he held in England, Alexander, having be- 


1] Prove, as he ſaid, that the kingdom Was a fief of his 
ſore taken notice of an ambiguous expreſſion, which 


own. But before he could ſet out, the debates in 
the Scots parliament concerning the rights of ſuc- 


ceſſion, from the importance of the ſubject and the 
intricacy of the titles, ran ſo high, that archbiſnop 
Fraſer, to, prevent the ſword, as uſual, from being 

finally appealed to, made a motion to the nobility, 
that the king of England ſhould be choſen arbitra- 
tor. This being agreed to, on the 10th of May, 


| Edward convened them in the pariſh church; and 
| by the mouth of his juſticiary Roger de Brabancon, 
| declared, that as he did not doubt that they had de- 
| fired him for their arbiter under a ſenſe. of his being 
befell him on the 19th of March 1286, in the 4th | 
Jear of his age, and the g7th of his reign, after | 
| proceeded to the cognizance. of their affairs. The 
Scots, aſtoniſhed at this extraordinary demand, re- 


the /ord of. their kingdom, he required them, by way 
of form, to acknowledge him as ſuch, before he 


plied, that they had never thought of ſuch a con- 
ceſſion; and Edward, after expreſſing a fejgned ſur- 


- priſe at their,demur, and vowing that he was de; 5 
termined to maintain his right, granted them three 


weeks conſideration. During this interval, Edward 

was tampering with the candidates; and, to heighten - 

his own importance, encouraged more to offer 
5 eg + themſelves; 


n 
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themſelves; ſo that before the three weeks were ex- 
pited, they amounted to 12. As theſe were the moſt 
powerful families in Scotland, and as it were de- 
pendent on his will, he rightly imagined they would 
not thwart his defign, When the ſtates met him in 
June, he ordered his chancellor to read over whiat 
he called undeniable proofs of his right to the ſo- 
vereignty of Scotland: theſe were in fact mere 
Monkiſh forgeries ; however, as ſoon as the chan- 
cellor had ended, he, without waiting for WEED 
reply, addreſſed himſelf to the competiroFs, and 
firſt aſked Robert de Bruce, whether he would have 
juſtice done him from the king of England, as liege 
lord of Scotland? Bruce anfwered in the affirma- 


tive, and the reſt followed his example; after which 


Edward himſelf declared, that notwithſtanding his 
office of arbitrator, he reſerved the liberty of mak- 
ing and proſecuting, as he pleaſed, his own claim. 


Theſe acknowledgments were, no doubt, very 


diſagrecable to the bulk of the Scots; yet, either 
intimidated by his threats, or cajoled by his pro- 
miſes, all who were preſent ſwore implicit fealty to 


him; infiſting however, that the diſpute relative to 


the ſucceſſion ſhould be terminated in their own 
kingdom ; to which Edward agreed, though he at 


the lame time told them they muſt not conſider it 


as a precedent, Berwick was then appointed the 


- 


by the laws of nations, he had a ju 


place of deciſion; andon the 2d day of Auguſt the 
competitors were to urge their claims. Mean time, 
as Edward ſaid, that as in quality of umpire he 
ought to have the 


he deſired that the kingdom might be made over to 


him, that he might diſpoſe of it in future to the 


The barons certain 
whatever view they might conſider it; for Gilbert 
de Unifraville, earl of Angus, was the only man 
who refuſed to give up the forts in his poſſeſſion, 


perſon to whom it e to appertain. 
J 


till he was over-ruled by the impatient ambition of 


the competitors, Theſe on the day appointed made 


their appearance ; but the claims of ten being found 


detective, the conteſt lay wholly betwixt Bruce and 
Baltol, Bruce was the ſon of Iſabel, ſecond daugh- 
ter to David, carl of Huntington, who was third 
ſon of king David the 1ſt; and Baliol was the grand- 
ſon of Margaret the eldeſt daughter. The former 
added, in ſupport of his claims, that Alexander III. 


had declared, that he ſhould ſucceed him, which 


he offered to prove from ſeveral who had heard the 
promiſe. Edward diſmiſſed the competitors till the 


2d of June following; when, after having taken the 


beſt advice, and maturely conſidered the ſubject, he 


told them the ſucceſſion ſhould be finally ſettled on 


that day. Againſt this day forty council were re- 
tained by Bruce, the ſame number by Baliol, and 


twenty-four by king Edward, to eſtabliſh his de- |] and in confequence of it, gained over a ſtrong 


| party to the intereſt of Edward, who, having thus 


The cauſe coming now to a hearing, Baliol, as 
being the grandſon of an eldeſt hee ae inſiſted, 


Bruce, who was the fon of a ſecond daughter; and 
all rhe other claimants being nonſuited, Edward, 
reſerving the profecution of his own right to be tried 
by him or his ſucceſſors whenever they thought fit, 
declared John Baliol, the ninety-ſixth king: He 


accordingly ſwore fealty to Edward, and was accepted 

. by the Scots as King. His homage being atteſted 
by ſixteen biſhops, and the principal nobility of 
both kingdoms, bo 


ward returned 
and Balio 


ſhame. 
Scarcely a week had 


cy: for the new king had a ſummons ſent him to 
appear in perſon, at Weſtminſter, at the inſtance of 
Macduff, earl of Fife; whoſe eſtate havin 
„ a by the former r 


wer of executing his ſentence, 


attended to this demand, in 


e Baliol reſfuſed to 
reſign. John appaaring at . minſter, in conſe- 


me exulting, 


went back to his dominions covered with || take too late; for the Engliſh being in poſſeſſion of 


paſſed before the king of 
England had an opportunity to affert his ſuprema- 


| 


a 
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| humbly begged his leave to conſult the Scots par. 


| which Edward exclaimed, * How fooliſhly does this 


| Bruce, the ſon of Baliol's rival, and the father of 
his heroic ſucceſſor, 


| march. He advanced before Berwick with an arm} 
er right than | 


to execute his purpoſe, and ſave the time and ex- 


| gem. He made a ſhew of raiſing the ſiege, and! 


ward then drew a'deep ditch round the town, which 
{| became part of England from that time. 
been 
| therefore marched forward for that purpoſe; but 


1 Greatly chagrined at this mortifying treatment, he 
returned to his people, who, though they deſpiſed his 


| juncture. - The twelve regents therefore renewed the 
ancient league offenſive and defenſive with that king. 


approached their walls. The garriſon had received 


— 


quence of Edward's ſummons, and having taken 
his ſeat in parliament as firſt peer of England 5 
poſtulated with Edward concerning the rectitude of 
his proceedings, in citing him to appear in England 
to anſwer matters which only concerned Scotland 
and Balio} appealed to his promiſes. Edward . 
ſiſted on his right to judge of the affairs of Scotland; 
adding, with a guſt of paſſion, that their king ſhould 
appear beſore him as often as he ſaw fit. The plain. 
tiffs preferred their cauſes; and Baliol, as defend. 
ant, would have anſwered by proxy, but this indul. 
gence was denied him; and the vaſſal king was 
obliged to appear at the bar as a private perſon.— 
Baliol declared that he muſt conſult his ſubjects, be. 
fore he would anſwer to the earl of Fife's charge, 
This behaviour was judged a contempt of the 
court: and Edward declaring he would ſeize Ber. 
wick,” Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, till  Baliol ſhould 
come to a ſenſe of his duty; that weak king, who 
had only made a flaſh of reſolution, immediately 
acknowledged Edward's ſovereignty, and moſt 


lament, This requeſt, at Macduff's inſtance, was 
granted; and Baliol, after having promiſed to ap. 
pear on a day appointed, was perinitted to retire, 


perſon, gave an ear to a propoſal which he made, 
of reſigning his power to twelve of them, who 
ſhould conſult together on means for. ſhaking off 
their ſlaviſn dependence. They conſidered Kd. 
ward's rupture with France as a very favourable 


dom, and concluded a treaty of alliance between 
Baliol's fon, Edward, and king Philip's niece. 
Theſe negociations were not, however, carried on 
ſo privately, but Edward gained intelligence of 
them; which, at ſo critical a time, greatly diſ- 
e him. But to be certain as to the truth of 

af iol's tranſactions, or rather of thoſe of bis te- 
gents, he ordered him to appear. He was anſwered 
by the Scots, that the pope having abſolved their 
king from his allegiance and ſealty, he was no longer 
to expect his homage. This meſſage was delivered 
to him by the bold abbot of Aberbrothwick. On 


« ſtupid ſon of mine behave! well, if he will not 
« come to us, we will go to him;“ and ſending his 
nephew againſt the French, he prepared to be as 
good as his word. Before he proceeded to hoſtilities, 
in 1296, he made an offer of the crown to Robert 


This offer, Bruce, who was 
much in favour with Edward, thankfully accepted; 


gotten what he aimed at in the propoſal, began bis 
of 40,000 men; but was received ſo warmly, that, 
pence of a regular ſiege, he had recourſe to ſtrata- 
ſtrong party of his troops, habired like Scotſmen, 


advice that Baliol was marching to their aſſiſtance; 
and imagining this body of troops to be a detach- 
ment from that army, they opened their gates to te- 
ceive them. The credulous Scots found their mil. 
their gates, now poured in upon them, and mal- 
—— without reſpect to perſon, age, or ſex, 1 
ſome ſay, double that number was ſlaughtered: 


The ſiege of Dunbar was the next object: he 


Baliol, at the head of a large army, impeded 1155 


- 
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Gon, Edward beheld his approach with pleaſure, 
Þ imagined, thar to defeat this army, would be, 
in effect, to conquer all Scotland, which was the 
eat object of his ruinous ambition. With the 
bot paſſionate defire, therefore, he haſtened to 
conqueſt, and ſucceeded ; for the Scots were routed, 
with the loſs of 10,000 men. Dunbar, ng; 
and Roxburgh, immediately furrendered ; as did 
alſo Edinburgh, on Edward's approach with a re- 
:nforcement of 40,000 men from Wales and Ireland. 


Being now almoſt totally maſter uf Scotland, Baliol 


was ſo ſurpriſed, that he ſent agents with offers of 
any; even the moſt abject, ſubmiſſion to obtain 
Edward's forgiveneſs. Accordingly, in the preſence 
of many nobility and clergy of both Kingdoms, he 
was uſhered into a church-yard at Montroſe, mounted 

n the moſt ſcurvy horſe that could be procured, 
and by way of ſpear, he was equipped with a white 
wand: thus accoutred, he appeared before king Ed- 
ward, who received him with ineffable contempr. In 
the moſt doleful ſtrains the pageant monarch: then 
ſtripe himſelf of his crown and kingdom, abjured the 
league with France; and confeſſing the utmoſt ſorrow 
that he had ever offended his liege lord, moſt humbly 
jmplored his clemency. After this ceremony had 
been per ;ormed in ſeveral other places, the inſenſi- 
ble Baliol was ſent under a guard to England, and 
there confined. The nobility (except William 
Douglaſs, who would not acknowledge Edward, 
and on that account died in jail) now renewing 
their fealry, Bruce put Edward in mind of his pro- 
miſe; but the king ſternly replying, “ Have we 


| « nothing to do but to win kingdoms for thee ?” 


Bruce, who knew the king's temper too well to 
contend, retired to his eſtate. Edward had now 
completed his deſign ; and having inſtituted War- 
ren, earl of Surrey and Suſſex, his lieutenant in the 


kingdom ; Hugh de Creſſingham, his treaſurer ; | 


and William Ormeſby, his juſticiary, returned joy- 


fully ro England; taking along with him the crown 


and regalia, and a marble chair, in which the kings 
vere always crowned at Scone, and which the com- 
mon people among the Scots believed to have been 


| Jacob's pillow at Padan-Aram, and the palladium 
| of their liberty. His cunning thus took advantage |: 
of their credulity; for the taking of this ſtone, 


which is ſtill in Weſtminſter-abbey, greatly re- 
ſigned them to what they thought their fate; and he 
took care, beſides, ro deſtroy, with the moſt bar- 
barous policy, every valuable record in the king- 


dom, in which the hiſtory and antiquities ef Scot- 


land had been carefully preſerved till that period, 
Theſe tranſactions made way for the ſecond inter- 
regnum, ET Th 
The regents appointed by Edward acted with fuch 
prudence, that liberty ſeemed juſt taking her laſt 
farewell of a people to whom ſhe had formerly been 
ſo dear; when Sir William Wallace, a patriotic 


| hero, equal to any that antiquity can produce, ſtood 


forth, and revived, by his bold example, the droop- || much owing to the treachery of Cumin, whoſe de. 


ſertion put Wallace's whole army into diſorder, as 
to the ſuperior number and {kill of Edward's forces. 
| Bruce, who was ordered to purſue, finding, on his 
coming to the river Caron, that Wallace had paſſed 
it, agreed to a parley, 
blic, before he was joined by | 


15 ſpirits of his countrymen. 
ing the laſt drop of his blood in defence of Scot- 
land's independency (connected with ſome exploits, 
which he, who/was a man of 1 moe ſtature and 
amazing ſtrength, had almoſt ſingly performed) 
was not long made | 
Malcolm, earl of Lenox, Lord William Douglaſs, 
AE of Berwick, Sir John Graham, Sir Neil 

mpbell, Sir Chriſtopher Seton, Sir John Ram- 


dents, This brave compact, under the com- 
mand of Wallace, ſoon began to diſtinguiſh itſelf. 


The king's regents were routed'; Ormeſby, who | 
bad e e greateſt ſeverity, narrowly eſ- 


caped wich his life. 


far, Brechin, and Montroſe, were recovered ; and | 15 | 5 
Wallace, at the head of hi. forces, entered Aber - In the midſt of his victories, Edward was obliged 


Cy 
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deen juſt as the Engliſh had ſet it on fire, The 
fame of his exploits had now reached Edward in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[| flavery. 


| 
| 


His reſolution of | 


The caſtles of Dundee, For- | 


France, where, not expecting this event, he had 
carried his whole force. He ordered his lieutenant. 
Warren, but he being infirm, he deputed the young 
Lord Piercy, to march againſt theſe ſworn foes to 

Wallace's army was now, in 1297, en- 
camped at Sterling, conſiderably augmented; and 
increaſing daily. To attack it, the Engliſh: were 
obliged to crofs' the Forth, by a wooden bridge, 
which, when half the army had paſſed, gave way; 
fome ſay, as Wallace had contrived, but rather 
being naturally unable to ſuſtain ſo great a weight. 


Wallace fell upon ſuch as had paſſed the bridge, 
and thoſe who eſcaped the ſword, were drowned in 


the river, while the party on the other ſide were 
almoſt totally deſtroyed by the earl of Lenox. This 
memorable defeat was on the 15th of September; 
after which, the Scots forces, by plundering the 
Engliſh, diſſipated their fears of a famine, thar, by 
a neglect of agriculture, ſeemed to be haſtily ap- 
proaching. The ſtates of Scotland, for his great 
ſervices, had now choſen Wallace their protector 
while Edward haſtily returned from France to ſub» 
due the Scots. He had ſtill but too powerful a 
party in Scotland: for Bruce conſidered Wallace as 


an ambitious upſtart ; and he became the protector's 


mortal enemy. 


Bruce had hitherto remained neuter ; but bein 

obliged, on Edward's arrival in England, to declare 
either for him or his country, he made choice of 
the former, and gained over the inhabitants of Gal- 
loway : ſo that when the king, with a great army, 
approached the borders of Scotland, he received a 
conſiderable reinforcement from this nobleman. In 
the mean time, Wallace, with about 30,000 men, 
was encamped near Falkirk, in an excellent diſpo- 
ſition. Some diſaffected troops in his army begin- 
ning now to diſpute about the point of honour, Ed- 
ward took notice of it, and began! his attack; the 
charge was re-echoed by the Scots with ſuch an un. 
common noiſe, that the king's horſe taking fright, 
threw him, and broke two of his ribs,” ' Edward, 


regardleſs of his pain, charged in perfon with the 


utmoſt fury ; and Wallace, who had animated his 
troops only with theſe words, * Behold Edward, 


« and fly if you can,” ſuſtained the ſhock without 


diſorder, He was then ready for a general charge 
in his turn, when Cumin, who had been refuſed the 


poſt of honour, filed off with his diviſion without 


aſſailing the enemy: thus Stuart and his brave 


troops were entirely expofed and cut to pieces. 


Bruce and his party now whecling round a hill with 


an intention of ſurrounding the few troops which 
| remained, Wallace had juſt time to retreat beyond 
the river Caron. In this battle, ought on the 22d, 
of July 1298, there fell upwards o 

| and ſcarcely 100 Engliſh ; and it is imagined that 
this great ſlaughter, and perhaps the defeat, was as 


19,0090 Scots, 


Bruce taxed the protector 
with temerity and ambition, in taking arms againſt 


| ſuch a king as Edward was, to become himſelf the 
monarch of Scotland. Wallace warmly diſclaimed 
any thoughts as to the crown, replying with a pa- 
lay,” Sir Fergus Barclay, Andrew Murray, Adam | 

don, and many others, with their friends and | 


triotic "indignation, © To you the miſeries' of ' your 
country are owing; 7ou left her overwhelmed 
« with wars, and 7 undertook the cauſe which you 
« betrayed ; a cauſe which I will eſpouſe as long as 
„1 breathe.” It is' ſaid, that theſe words had fo 

great an effect on Bruce, that, ſtung with remorſe, 
he retired to his eſtate, where he foon after ended 
his days. „„ ee e 


Ward, he ſent a large army among them, with || 
orders, as the Scots writers affirm, to lay waſte the. 


ſoon after, ſhared the ſame fate; and the third now 


ward, not willing to drive the Scots to deſperation, 


only Wallace, that enemy to ſlavery, had the diſtin- 


leader being thus exalted, was ſoon after betrayed at 


nest and high words from henee ariſing, Bruce, | 
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to return to England for proviſion; and in his | 
march back, Wallace kept continually galling his: | 
rear. Wallace retired to the woods, where, with 
a few friends, he harraſſed the Engliſh detachments | 
and convoys, till the year 130g ; notwithſtanding } 
Cumin had, by the interpoſition of the pope and 
the king of France, obtained a truce ; which expir- 
ing in Tis and the Scots refuſing to ſubmit to Ed- 


country. This army; which had ſeparated itſelf | 
into three diviſions, proceeded ſo incautiouſly, that 

ne party was ſurpriſed at Roflin by 10,000 Scots, 
— U by Cumin and Fraſer, and defeated. The 
ſecond diviſion hearing of this diſaſter, coming up 


appearing, the Scots, almoſt fainting with fatigue, 
not only ſtood the ſhock of it, but atter an obſtinate 
ſtruggle, gained the victory. Scots writers are 

ah, elevated on this occaſion, repreſenting each 

iviſion of the Engliſh as ſuperior in number to all 
the Scots army; but this circumſtance is denied by 
ſome Engliſh: hiſtorians, and the triple conqueſt 
placed in a very different light. Edward, ſome ſay, 
on this ever memorable defeat, levied a greater ar- 
my than ever, and, entering Scotland, pread de- 
ſolation far and wide; ſo that the Scots, having 
been denied aſſiſtance from their faithleſs ally the 
French, were forced to ſue. for peace, which Ed- 


ranted them; and a treaty. was concluded at Strat- 
ord, on the gth of February 1304, and was the 
only inſtance of Edward's clemency to the Scots, 
Upon their ſubmiſſion, he only. impoſed ſmall fines 
on the nobility; and on the 15th of October, in 
the following year, he granted a pardon, from which 


uiſned honour of being excluded. The gallant 
Glaſgow, by his pretended. friend Monteith. Ed- 


ward, to his everlaſting diſgracc, tried and executed | 


him as a rebel; though the hero, who never had 


acknowledged him for his ſovereign, pleaded, with | 
great juſtice and force of argument, Not guilty, to |! queſt of Scotland, as the reſtoting his great favou- 
the indictment, „ | 

Religious orders in the church of Scotland in- 


creaſed greatly during this century: for, in 1219, | 


the biſhop of St. Andrew's introduced the Domi- | 


nicans, Franciſcans, and Jacobines; and, in 1256, a | 


houſe was allotted at Perth for the Carmelites. 
The pope having convened in 1880, a council at 

Lyons, all 1 

and Murray) were preſent at it. It was there or- 

dered, that no fees were to be paid even to the 

biſhops or archdeacons, unleſs they performed their 


duty in PRONE, if not lawfully prevented; pluralities 
were allo 


only order of the Mendicants that were allowed. 


In this century flouriſhed Duns Scotus; and /like- | 


wiſe Michael Scot, and Thomas Lermonth, com- 
monly called Thomas the Rhymer, two 'reputed 


with England, among other ſurpriſing things. 
The Engliſh yoke was very impatiently borne by | 
the Scots; during the interregnum, Robert Bruce, 
earl of Carrick, ſoon perceived this. His father, | 
whom Wallace had ſtung with remorſe, it is gene- 
rally thought, had, in his retirement, enjoined this | 
ſon of his to ſtrive for the Scots crown, when he 
ſaw an opportunity. He had in confidence. com- 
municated his deſign of being king of Scotland to 


| the biſhops of St. Andrew and Glaſgow, 
| noblemen of diſtinction, 


; day gave freſh inſtances of the inveterate hatred he 
bore them. 


for arrivi g at Carliſle, he was ſeized with a flux, 
which carried him off, at Burgh on the Sands, on 
| the 7th of July 1307, in the 68th year of his age; 


he biſhops of Scotland (except Dunkeld | 


ſuppreſſed, and the Minorites, Predicants, | 
Carmelites, and Hermits of St, Auguſtine, were the | 


elf | by theſe exploits, added to the reduction of the Iſle 
Prophets, who are ſaid to have foretold the union 


|| nication with Ireland, + 


| collected his father's laſt words, © reduce the Scots" 


lay encamped at Bannocburn, à place, which, by 


Cumin, who being , a; powerful nobleman, it was 
neceſſary he ſhould be in his intereſt. Cumin, who 
appcars to have had ſimilar views, betrayed. his con- 
| —_ Bruce meeting him afterwards in a mona- 
ſtery at Dumfries, reproached him for his baſe- 


; 
. 
* 
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in his paſſion, ſtabbed, him, on the roth of pe. 
bruary 1306. After this deed, which ſome writers 
have aggravated, and which cannot be juſtiffed the 
voice 5 the people called him to the throne, by his 
birthright. He was accordingly.crowned at Scone 
on the 25th of March following, in the preſence of 


and many 


This news affected Edward with aſtoniſhment: 
he prepared immediately with all haſte to cruſh the 
new king, before he could collect any conſiderable 
ſtrength. Accordingly, he entered Scotland with a 
numerous army; and Robert, with à few undiſei. 
| plined troops, waited, to receive him at Perth, 

Here enſued a battle, in which Bruce was defeated 
though he performed prodigies of valour. Edwarg 
then. ravaged Scotland once more, and gave free 
ſcope to the violence of his temper: he murdered 
every male relation and friend of Bruce's that he 
could find; among whom were three of his bro. 
thers. He put the king's ſiſter in a wooden cage 
where he kept her as a ſpectacle; in ſhort, every 


9K 


Robert having, in the mean time, eluded Ed. 
ward's ſearch, by flying to the Orkneys, was con. 
cluded to be dead; and the king of England leay. 
ing the earl of Pembroke in his ſtead, returned to 
F affairs. Upon his departure, 

ruce, having given his friends intimation of his 
retreat, very ſoon collected 1000 men, and in the 

depth of winter attacked and routed the Engliſh 
forces. His troops every day increaſing, Edward 
| now collected all the force in his power, and deter. 
| mined, as he declared, to deſtroy. Scotland from 
ſea to ſea, But death fruſtrated this horrid deſign; 


| having, as it is reported, ordered his ſon to continue 


the march, and carry his corple before the Scots, as 
a terror to them. 5 


Edward II. did not ſo much meditate the con⸗ 


rite Gaveſton, who had been baniſhed by his father, 
and whom he now haſtened to recal, He left; how. 
ever, ſome forces behind him, under the command 
of John, earl of Richmond, which Bruce: deſcated, 
and afterwards reduced many ſmall forts belonging 
to the Engliſh, with whom, after this, he conclud- 
ed a treaty, that he might gather ſufficient force to 
reduce the ſtrong caſtles of Edinburgh, Perth, Ster- 
ling, and Berwick, which ſince Edward's firſt con- 

| queſt of Scotland had been in their poſſeſſion. In 
1312, having, as he imagined, effected his purpoſe, 
he beſieged Berwick; but a famine obliged him'to 
raiſe the ſiege, and make excurſions into England 
for proviſion., On his return, he ſurpriſed and 
took the caſtles of Roxburgh and Perth, and laying 
cloſe ſiege to Edinburgh, he became maſter of it 
with much difficulty. He gained great reputation 


of Man, which he compaſſed, to ſecure a commu- 


When Edward; hearing of theſe conqueſts re. 


he aſſembled an army (which according to the bel 
accounts conſiſted of 100,000 men) and marc 
into Scotland. Robert, with go, ooo choice troops, 


nature, hindered his troops from being ſurrounded 
or attacked in flank. On the 25th: of June 181+ 

Edward's army began the attack; but, under an 
aſſurance of victory, in ſo irregular a manner, that 
Robert's veterans whom he had learned to fight 
with broad ſword and target, diſordered, cut them 
in pieces, and, in ſhort, obtained as complete a Wie- 


tory as any recorded in hiſtory. Robert with obe 
4 ſtroke 
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a killed Sir Richard /Bohun, teckoned the 
grongelt knight in England, and had very nigh 
aken-king Edward, who eſcaped by the'goodnels 


the Scots gained a prodigious booty. 
found in 8 
and fexters, which Edward' had prepared” for' the 
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| þ : 1} haved with the great 
of bis hofle. In conſequence of this 1 victory, 

f There were 
& Engliſh eamp waggon loads of chains 


| nobility amongſt them for his wife und fiſter, whom 


ll Scots. The prifoners, doubtleld, expected thar hefe 
would now de their h on the contrary, he be- 


ſt lenity; and exchanged the 
Edward I. bad cartied to Londod:'"Stitting. Dun. 
bat, and Berwick, now ſurrendered to Bruce, who 


became in reality king of Scotlanc. 
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of the Crown, c. 


| the rage of Edward I. and his Foun alſo 
prompted him to aſpire to a kingdom. Underſtand. 


ing therefore that the Iriſh, being ſorely oppreſſed 


by their Engliſh governors, were ripe for a revolt, 
he borrowed forces of Robert, and landing at Car- 
rickfergus with about 7,000 men, deſtroyed Dun. 
dalk, and drove the Engliſn out of Ulſter. Moſt 
of the Triſh; who conſidered themſelves as relative 
Scots, now vari Nv his favour, he was crowned 
king; while Robert ; 
nd till 1317, with offers of peace. Edward 
Bryce was then hard prefſed by the Engliſh, and 
Robert went over to his aſſiſtance; having been of 


| great ſervice to his brother (who, the year after how. 


ever, was ſurpriſed and lain) he retired to his own 
dominions, on receiving intimation that Edward of 
England bad thoughts of invading them. That 


Ireland for Scotland; of which, in the king's ab- 
ſence, he tad endeavoured to become maſter. He 
had beſieged Berwick ; which Robert immediately, 
on his arrival, marched to relieve, and driving the 
Engliſh before him, ravaged York. This conduct 


ah arm) of 10,000 men, and commanded it himſelf; 


| burthe infatuated prelate was defeared at Mitton, on 


the #1ſt-of September't 319. This was called the 


17 fought in their ſurplices, and were drowned or 


pence; But Edward in the mean time raiſed a large 
army, broke the "truce, and, in July, invaded the 
kingdom. He penetratech as für às Edinburgh, 
where his vaſt at my was again defeated; and him- 


the town of Riꝑpon, and fined Beverly in a confi- 
derable fur. Edward now gave over all thoughts 
of ſubduing the Scots) and made peace with Ro- 


rt. The affairs of commerce and intercourſe 


vere likewiſe regulated; and Scotland, after her 

och enjoyed perfect reſt till-the death of the 
| 

5 12 


: 


In 1328, Edward 111. by the advice of his queen, 


and her great! favourite: ortimer, in conſiderat fon 
of 30,000 marks, renounced all ſealty and homage 


tom che Scott for himſelf and ſucceſſots. This 

vat point being gained, Robert fat down content. 

ed put in the year following, a leproſy, with which 
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" DWARD, the brother of Bruce, had eſcaped. 


ept dallying Edward of Eng- 


monarch would have been glad to have exchanged 


ſo enraged'the archbiſhop of that city, that he raiſed * 


White Battle, from the number of ptieſts and monks 


Alter this victory; Robert concluded à truce with 
England, and, til! 1322, cultivated the arts of 


{elf 'purfued'to Vork. Robert; in his return, burne © 


king in 1326, nen war vis again re. 
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| the times, that his heart ſhould be carried to the 


111 a. = 


he was afflicted, increaſed fo faſt, as to put an end to 
his life on the 14th of June 1329, in the g4th year. 
of his age, and 24th of a glorious reign. He had 
ordered before his death, according to the cuſtom of. 


Holy Land, which Sir James Douglas faithfully . 
performed. He had previouſly ſettled the ſucceſſion . 
on his grandſon, the great ſteward of Scotland. On 
his death-bed, he defired that the Ebrides, or ,Welt.. . 
ern Iſles, might never be governed by one man, ſeſt 
it ſhould excite him to rebellion; and that his 
countrymen in future prefer ſkirmiſhes and ſudden. 
attacks to pitched battles, in their wars with Eng 


* 


- * 


land, © 


[| verence to the pontiff, He-was poiſoned by an en- 


Robett Bruce was the firſt that introduced te- 
preſentatives of boroughs in parliament, and bad an 
cqual genius for the field or cabinet. He was one 
of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the ots 
ſceptre, whether considered as a warrior, a mo- 
narch, or a man. He was twice married: by the 
| earl of Mar's ſiſter he had a daughter, who eſpouſed 
Walter, high ſteward of the kingdom; the other, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry de Burgh, brought 
him a ſon, who now, in the ninth; year ot his age, 
ſucceeded him, as David II. the göth King, under 
the guardianſhip of Randolph, earl of Murray, 
Ihe government of Randolph, which”, com- 
menced A. D. 1329, was a time of great felicity to 
the Scots: he proved rigidly juſt; or in 138 he 
executed a malefactor, though the pope had par- 
doned him; and as the good regent died ſoon after > 
this circumſtance, ſome ſuſpeck that, for his irre= | 


— 


thuſiaſtic monk. Duncan, earl of Mar, was ap- | 
TOLD 4.01) Tate des ray an ibhgra ag 
But an bnforefeeh revolution very ſoon e 
Tre mock monarch Bafibl, having obtained His i- 
berty, rhrough the ititercefſion of the pope; died at 
his eſtate in France," it! 1314, leaving behind him 

two ſons, Edward and He 


* 


and Henty, The former, inſti. 
gated by one Twenge (a wretch whom the lare fe. 
gent had outlawed) to aſſert his claim to the Scots 
1575 liſteritd' to his advice; and, diſclofing his 
ſentiments to Edward, King of England, requeſted 
his aſſiſtance and offered, if ſuceeſsſul, to hold” the 
crown of him as ſovereign, in the manner of his 
* Edward, though he greatly . e 
he had been ihduted by Mortimer to refigh bis fu. 
premacy over Scotland) was, However, a ptinceg o 
too much juſtice or policy to'vidhate Gong a wives oa 
which} notwithſtanding, he Heartily wiſhed” were 
expired. It, is certain, har Butze lad on wür- 
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ters ſo privately, that he landed at Kinghorn, with 


"about 4,000 Engliſh and Scots volunteers, on the 
1ſt of March 1432, without, oppoſition, The 
Rates, being appriſed of his intentions, .leyied a 


By the imprudence of the, earl of Mar, and the 
valour of Baliol's troops, this army was. defeated 
at Dupplin, the regent and many of the principal 
nobility being ſlain, 


Perth ſoon after ſurrendered to the conqueror, 


who, proceeding to Scone, aſſumed the crown, and 
beame the ggth King, In conſequence of which, 
he declared, that he would conſider every one as a 
traitor, that ſhould refuſe to ſwear fealty to him, 
On this declaration, he was joined by many men of 

ower, and his party now grew very ſtrong. The 


ew, who ſtill continued faithful to David, ap- 
PUNE Sir Alexander Murray his regent; who | 


eing ſoon after taken priſoner by Baliol, (who 
had routed what forces he commanded) the royal 
party loſt hope) every day, They, nevertheless, 
choſe lord Archibald Douglaſs regent, who ap- 


' plied to king Edward in behalf of the young king. 


On the other hand, Baliol, who had now become; 
in a manner, maſter of Scotland, ſent to him his 
homage, equally laviſh as his father's had been, 

The truce between England and. Scotland being 


now expired, Edward conſidered himſelf at liberty to 


urſue the bent of his inclination, The ſubmiſ- 
on of Baliol was highly agreeable. to him; but 
yet he would not ſeem to quarrel with the other 
party, without Tome plauſible pretext, He told 
the regent he ſhould not concery himſelf with their 


eſtates, any further than claiming the caſtle of 


Berwick for himſelf, whoever poſſeſſed it. That 
caſtle his grandfather had ſolemnly annexed to his 


crown; and therefore, he ſaid, though recovered 
by Bruce, through the ſupineneſs of his father, it 


was nevertheleſs his right. King Edward ſoon 


after, with a vaſt force, laid ſiege to Berwick. 
After he had battered the place for more than a 
month, with very little ſucceſs, he raiſed the ſiege | 


in order to relieve his queen, whom the Scots, 1n 


their turn, had beſieged in Bamborough caſtle; 


but by retiring at his Ke he returned to 


Berwiek, and attacked that fort with redoubled 
ver: The agent determined, at all events, to 
relieve this garriſon; and Edward, having received 


news, that he was advancing with, a large army, 


poſſeſſed himſelf of a very adyantageous ſtation on 


Halidon-Hill. The regent, unmindful of the late - 
king's dying injunRions; was reſolute to attack 


Edward, though thus advantageouſly poſted. This 
ralh boldneſs terminated in a total defeat of the 


Scots army; the regent, with moſt of the nobility, -. 


ſell, and 15,000 common men were either killed or 
made captive. Berwick. immediately ſurrendered 


on this memorable victory, which, as it is ſaid, coſt, | 
the Engliſh only a knight, an efquire, and fiſteen, , 


ſoldiers, 


Aſter this defeat David and his youn queen fled 


to France, which was almoſt the overthrow of the 
Brucean intereſt. * Phili 


4 J. A perpetual alliance and confederacy 
both nations. II. That the Scots and French 
ſhould mutually ſuccour each other againſt! the 


Engliſh, with men of war, to be waged and 
viualled at the expence of the party aſſiſted. 
III. That neither nation ſhould aſſiſt the Engliſh- 
with money, viduals, or advice, without the con- 
- ſent of bath Kings, under the penalty of being 
declared "guilty. of high treaſon, 


French 
the . Engliſh, except the king of Scots may be 


compriſed, named, and allowed therein; and that 
their pragmatic ſanctions be reciprocally confirmed 


9 


at each change or ſucceſſion of them.“ 


In the mean time, Edward Baliol had called a 1 


: received them with a 
Kingly W and ratified the eee Meety' 
etween 


IV. . That the | 
ould make no peace or truce / wich 


| 


On" "PI" 
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of his kingdom. 


| 


treaty, would furniſh him with troops. Philip, 


. 


parliament, which met the beginning of Fe 1 
1334, in the abbeyrchurch of nes rood=houſe 


: 


Here, .in., conſideration. of the goo ſervices of 


Edward king of England, he grant d chat monareh 
conſiderable force, in order to ſtop. his progreſs. 


20001, ſterling per annum; and further, to ſhey hi 


J gratitude, as he called it, he followed Edvard ue 


Newcaſtle, where, on the 19th of June, aſter . 
ing given that king ſole and ſeparate right to ſeve. 
ral towns, counties, and caſtles in Scotland, he 
paid him the moſt ſlaviſh' homage for the remainder 
But when the Engliſh, in con. 
ſequence of this infamous ceſſion, came to take 
poſſeſſion of theſe places, the Scots began to look 
around them, They perceived that their king vag 
Edward's tool, and that this ſtep would probably 
lead to the enſlaving the whole country, 

By theſe means the Scots were ripe for revolt, 
when John Randolph, earl of Murray, came over 
from France, with Philip's dy to reſtore 
young David; and acquainting his countrymen, 
that, purſuant to the treaty, ten capital ſhips were 
coming over for that purpoſe, the Bruceans deter- 
mined to commence hoſtilities. Robert the high 
ſteward of Scotland, and Sir Colin Campbell, de. 
claring for king David, ſurpriſed and took the 
caſtle of Duncan in Kyle. This little ſucceſs de. 
termined numbers of the nobility to join them; and. 


| the high ſteward, who, though very young, was a 
| man of great abilities, was choſen king David's 


regent. The French, who were never hearty 
friends, having in all this year ſent the Scots no. 
aid, Bruce's party, blocked up by Edward of Eng. 
land, who poſſeſſed Edinburgh caſtle, and the paſſes 


of Stirling and. the Forth, was without proviſions, 
money, and arms. But, in the cauſe of liberty, 


what hardſhips will not a reſolute people, endure! 


they retired to their fortreſſes, from which they: . 
ſurpriſed the Engliſh detachments, and lived on 
the plunder they had ſeized. ; 


1:4 


The royaliſts remained in this ſituation till the 


ſpring of 1336, when Philip of France, began to 


ſtir in favour of David. He found a martial dil 
poſition in the young monarch, whom he no in- 
truſted with the command of 26 gallies, ſuſbei- 


| ently victualled and manned, with which he made 
| deſcents on Guernſey and Jerſey, He was unable 


to land in his own dominions : but as Edward went 
to England, to conſult his parliament about pro- 
ceeding againſt the French, his friends were able to 
aſſemble; ſo that having taken Dunoter, Kineff, 


and Lauriſter caſtles, and being joined by Sir 


Alexander Murray, who was taken priſoner in 
1332, and now made joint-regent, they grew ſtrong. 


enough, in the ſpring 1337, to reduce the caſtle of 
- Bothwell, and were almoſt in a condition to engage 
| Baliol's party. But, mindful of their late king's 


directions, they retired to their ſtrong holds, and 
only occaſionally ſkirmiſhed'with the Engliſh, By 


theſe means it appears, that at the cloſe of the 
year, Perth, Cowper, Stirling, and Edinburgh, 

were all the fortified; places that were in the pol- | 
' ſeſſion of either Baliol or his paramount. But in 


the beginning of the year 4gg8, Sir Alexander 
Murray, the regent, died; and Robert, the ſteward 
of Scotland, being+now' ſole. regent, prepared io 


enter heartily into king David's cauſe; and Philip 


of France, with whom Edward had been tampering 
concerning the Scots, having ſolemnly: declared 


he would ſupport them to the utmoſt of his powel, 


war between theſe two nations was the conſequences 
and the latter, who meditated the; conquelt 0 
France, reſolved to take himſelf the head of bis 
Ms: 3 nor . K 

In 1339; Edward was preparing ſor this expedi- 
tion, when Sir William Douglas went to France, 
to acquaint king David how matters ſtood in Scot 

land; and to repreſent the probability of his re- 
ſtoration, if the French, in conſequence of theit 
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an earneſt of his intentions to ſerve the Scots, im- 
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medistely ſent back Douglas with five ſhips, ſome 
troops, and plenty of proviſions. With this aſſiſt. 
ance, the regent was enabled to ſubdue the caſtle of 
perth, which, in the abſence of Douglas, he had 
laid ſiege to. But Edward of England, very likely 
not thinking himſelf yet ſufficiently able to cope 
with the united power of France and Scotland, con- 
cluded a truce to Midſummer 1340, in which both 


— 
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nations were comprehended. No ſooner was this | 
truce expired than Douglas retook the caſtle of 


Edinburgh, by the following ſtratagem: Being well 


ſented himſelf with 
ſtiends before the caſtle, diſguiſed like ſailors and 
waggoners, with carts attending them, in which 
they pretended that they had brought proviſions to 


the garriſon. ' The porter let Douglas come into the 


outer court: Douglas inſtantly killed him, and, tak- | 
ing the keys of the caſtle from off his arm, admitted 
his followers ;- having previouſly concealed a large 


body of armed men, under the ruins of adjacent | 
buildings, who emerged from thence at the ſound. | 
of a horn; and thus he became maſter of the gar- | 
,riſon, all which they put to the ſword, except Leigh, 


the governor, and fix Engliſh eſquires. The next 
year, Douglas plied Stirling ſo warmly, that the 
garriſon was glad to capitulate for life and limb, 
notwithſtanding a reinforcement from Edward, 


who was indefatigable in the ſervice of his coun- | 


iy. | 


At this time Douglas had left the Engliſh only 
the caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh. At the for- 
mer, were the two Edwards with a conſiderable ] 
force; but the Engliſh army, tired out with follow- 
ing the Scots in their receſſes, where they often fel! 
into ambuſcades, and being beſides in want of pro- 
viſions, concluded a truce to the end of the year | 


1342. The baſis of it was, © That unleſs kin 
« David returned tq his people, with a force ſuf- 
„ ficient to withſtand his enemies, by June, the 
«Scots would own Edward for their ſovereign, and 
* would never acknowledge either him or his poſte- 
it rity,” KN F06 Ve S bs E310 . | SS Nha 
This truce redounded much to the credit of the 
Scots, as they herein acted as a free and ſpirited 
people: they knew that David was now of age to 
command an army; and under the preſumption 
that he was indulging in ſloth, or, at leaſt, that he 
vas dilatory in urging Philip's aſſiſtance (as it never 
appears-that the Scots had any other aid from him, 
than what Douglas brought over) they undoubtedly 
thought, and with the greateſt propriety, that a 
king, who would 'make'no efforts for a crown, or a 
people's liberties, was unworthy of government. 
David, on hearing of this truce, told the French 
monarch, he would be dallied with no longer: 
whereupon troops were granted him; and in May, 
and his queen, accompanied by ſeveral Daniſh' 
and Swediſh knights as volunteers, landed at Inner- 
berry, from whence, amidſt” the enthufiaſtic ſhouts 
of his e ee to Perth. Here hav- 
ng viewed his army, and the deſolate ſtate of his 
kingdom, he was eager to ravage England and 


— 


eſpecially to reduce Berwick, in which caſtle his 
competitor Baliol reſided as Edward's governor. 


— —— end . . ̃˙7＋—t‚ — AE LOS e ꝗ . IAG Een. 
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| ſucceed him. | * 6 
No remarkable occurrence took 
year 1346, when David, whilſt Edward was in 


a ta nd a rin ar ar vn in 
His yobilicy, however, adviſed peace, and David 
was at laſt, with difficulty, brought to conclude a 
two years truce with Edward, who employed this 


time, in ſubduing the French; while David regu. 
| lated his civil affairs, receive 
| from his ſubjects, and conſtituted Robert, the great 


an oath. of fealty 
ſteward of cotland, his heir, in default of iſſue to 
lace till the 


France, prepared to invade England. He was more 


gem: | than 60,000 ſtrong, and would have laid waſte all 
acquainted with its ſituation, he, at day- break, pre- | 


about twelve of his trueſt | 


the county of Cumberland, if the monks had not 
compounded for their poſſeſſions, by raifing him 
10001]. ' He eſtimated an Engliſhman's life at three. 


pence, for whoever could not pay him that ſum was - 


put to the ſword. The queen of England having 
raiſed an army, headed them. herſelf, and, on the 
17th of October, oppoled David near Durham. In 
this battle the Scots were not only totally defeated, 
but their king, though he performed the greateſt. 
perſonal exploits, was taken priſoner, by a party 
under one John Coupland, two of whoſe teeth he 


daſhed out before he yielded to him. The brave 
Douglas, with the biſhops of St. Andrew and Aber- . 


deen, the earls of Monteith, Sutherland, Fife, and 
many more, ſhared their monarch's fate; and Hay, 


lord conſtable, Keith, lord marſhal, Stragutrin, lord 


chancellor, with other men of note, and above 
20,000 common men, were ſlain. The Engliſh loſt 


four knights and five eſquires, but how many com- 


mon ſoldiers js uncertain. Coupland hurried away 
his royal captive to Bamborough caſtle, which was 
his friend Pierce) s; nor would he tell where the 

king was, or let him be delivered up to the queen, 


till he had ſeen Edward in France, who giving him 


cool. per annum, with the honour of knighthood, 


ordered that he ſhould deliver David to his valiant 
| conſort, to be lodged in the Tower, till himſelf ar- 
| rived in England. On the 2d of January 1947, 
David was accordingly lodged in that fortreſs ; büt 

| Monteith, having long before ſworn fealty to Ed- 
| ward, was executed as a traitor, 


1 


Now Baliol having reduced ſeveral forts, Robert 


the ſteward, under-regent of Scotland, propoſed 


to ſtop his progreſs. But at this time, a moſt 
dreadful plague, brought from Aſia, over-ran Eu- 
rope: no leſs than twenty millions of ſouls are ſaid 
to have fallen by this calamity, which cauſed a 


| ceſſation of arms all over Europe till 1953. The 
| ſtates of Scotland, mean time, and till 1355, when 


the truce with England expired, had made many 


| ineffectual negociations concerning their king's ran- 
| fom. And though they paid for his maintenance 
while he was in captivity, they would nor procure 
his enlargement on terms they could not with ho- 
Free, 


. 


| John, Philip's ſucceſſor; had now ſent them over 
' ſupplies of money, which determined them to recom=- 
mence hoſtilicies, They ſtormed Berwick, which, 
however, in 1336, was retaken ; and this year Ed- 
ward Baliol reſigned all his pretenſions to the Scots 
+ throne; on condition of receiving, out of the cuſ- 


toms of the towns of Hull and Boſton, 20001; per 


annum; with which he lived privately on his own | 
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of England propoſett-—Chevy-Chaſe Batlle—Death of the King— Robert 11].—3cheme of the Earl of Crawford— 
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Merdiftion removed. e 
FrER Edward Baliol's renunciation, in the 
treaty which ſoon took place in 1357, Edward, 
the firſt time, called David king of Scotland; 


Sets defeated—A Truce—Tragical End of the Duke of Rotheſay—Sudden Death of Robert=—-Scotland 


interdifled— 
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add on the third of October, in this year, David 
obtained his liberty on the following conditions: , 
J. That 100, 0 marks be paid, by 10% yearly, - 


40 and 
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*"and that twenty hoſtages be given for the per- 
* Hane of it, II. Tin this ſum be paid, that 
both kingdoms preſerve peace with each other, 
% 92 On Kilure of payment, that Dav |, again 
« ſurrender himſelf, or the lord ſtewards, Douglas 
« and Murray, in his room,” The clergy, and 
nobility. bound themſelves, together with Daxid, 
for the true performance of theſe articles. But 
before Edward parted with Dayid, he is ſaid to 
have gratified bimſelf with 7 with his crown 
'on his head, between David an 

France, whom the glorious Black 
preceding year, made capti 
returned joyfully to his kingdom. 


Jann, | 
rince had, the 


The price of David's liberty being great, he ap- 
lied to France for affiſtance ; but that court plead- 
might with 

(ifted him | 
eſtabliſhed with England a a 
Jer tbe 


ng ſimilar diſtreſſes (as indeed they 
great juſtice) his clergy are ſaid to have a 
greatly, In 1359, he 
Fre of commerce, and 
iberty of u at Engli 
Edward propoſec 


Ne his ſu 
ſeminaries. 


| n 1303, 


LS 


ties w 
Riled in the e of 1 
e the king of England and Scotland ;”” and in 
ſhort, that the "ug 

| 


Vage by advice of his council, whatever. the Scots 


ould reaſonably aſk, if king David would conſtitute J caſtle next day; before which, it ſrems, he teceived 


king Edward his heir, by way of equivalent. 


very dark; all that we know for certain is, 
David's return from a viſit, which he had 


the 22d of Fats 1379, in the 48th year of 
0 


age, and the 41ſt his reign. | $2 monarch,. he 
cretjulous, vain, and bigoted ; but in- 


* 


is ſaid to 
genuous, 


be 
ſober, and affable, as a m. 
Ihe high ſteward, Robert (cpncerning whoſe ge- 
nealogy it is ſufficient to ſay, that be was the lineal 
een of Walter, on whom Malcolm III. as 
has been remarked, firſt beſtowed: the office) agree. 
able to the act of ſucceſſion, mounted the. throne in 
1370; he was the, firſt of the family of rhe Stuarts, 
On his acceſſion, a truce, of fourteen years. with 
the Engliſh taking place, and no civil tranſaction 
having been handed down, nothing material. tranſ- 
pireg tilt tha death of king Edward III. and his 
aliant ſon in 1377. Robert afterwards ſurpriſed 
Berwick ; but tht Englith ſoon retook it. The 
car ener one N an able Scots ſeaman, 
ſcouring the ſeas in a kind of ae manner, an- 
the Engliſh copſerabl: buz John Philpot, 
London, having fitted out a 


noyed th 

a ſoirited alderman o having fi 

little fleet, at DU ONE, TEES: took the rover wit 
ps, 


lifceen 17h Spaniſh, ſhips, which he had under con- 
voy. From this time, till 1384, a ſkirmiſhing war 


was carried on with intervening truces. 


. 


The Scots, in 1386, renewing their ancient league 
with the Freds , were ky | by, Wis 92 0 with, 
0,000], and ſame troops, the number, not known, 
Fieber . Pt land, being made acquainted. 
with this eitcumſtabce, entered Scotland with, a. 
pompous array, like Edward II. with an intention 
to ſubdue the. 7 and 
Robert, appriſed of his intentions, paſſed the Forth, 
with the moſt valuable of his e s 
body of troops under lord Douglas, who fHould oc- 
gooey. harraſy the enemy, Richard, paſſing 

Irwick, found the country deſolate; eien: 
however, his march to Edinburgh, he levelled that 
city with the ground, When he had performed 
this martial feat, the duke of Lancaſter adviſed him 
to carey bis arma acroſs, the Forth, and follow, Ros, 


bert but the weak King, who, it ſeems, imag 
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ing of 
ve; after which David 


| a faxderal unien with David ; the 
ſubſtance of which was, That Edward would remit 
the remainder of the ranſom ; that he would reſign 
all the places in his poſſeſſion which, had been for- | 
merly conquered by Robert Bruce; that in all trea- || 1: | | 
ith other powers, each king ſhould cither be || Northumberland. Both armies met, according to 

| puta number © the kings, or elſe | 


of England was willing to 


lay waſte the country. 


- | 
IN 
; 


AUTHENTIC, An COMPLETE 


that the. duke had, a ſiniſter deſign. in this advice. 
eclared. he would, pot advance à ſtep "aware 
ſhort, he left Scotland (Douglas continually haraf, 
ing him) without doing: one, fy 1 
could compenſate for his expenfive preparations 
Douglas, on the contrary, obtained a. truce of 5 
| Nin for his countrymen. 


In the courſe of the laſt five years, the Iriſh hav. 


ing made deſcents on the weſtern parts of Scotland 
. now ebe to make repriſals. One 
William Douglas was ſent on this expedition: he 
executed his commiſſion with: great ſycceſs ; fot 
after having defeated the Iriſh militia of Dundalk 
and Carlingford, he, loaded twelve ſhips, Which be 
found in the harbour, with Booty. Ia his retum 
home, he laid waſte the Iſle of Wight, and then 
landed his ſpoils near Loch 1 4 
Robert, clate with this ſucceſs, callj 
ment ar Aberdeen in 1388, propoſed an invaſion of 
England. The ſtates, concurring, he accordingly 
raiſed two armies of 15,000 men «ach; one under 
the command of the earls of Fife and Monteith,. 
William Douglas, and Alexander Lindſay ; and 


1 19 
Ng. a parlia. 


17 and Ralph Percy, ſons, to the earl of om 


another under the earls of Douglas, March, Crayy 


ford, and Murray. | The former. entered Cumber. 
land by 


the Welt Marches, and the latter rauaged 


reement, near Newcaſtle, which was defended-by 


„ 


From this period, the hiſtory of Scotland grows | 
that on 
paid to 5 
Edward, he died without iſſue at Edinburgh, on turn in triumph to Scotland. Henry, mortified-at 
of his || this defeat, [wore Douglas ſhould never carry u ſpear 
If of his int Scotland ; lallying out, therefore, in 


. 


r 2 


main body of the Engliſh, was ſurrounded and cut. 


| umberland. . William. Douglas having -ſeledted 
2000 foot and 300 horſe, determined to ſtorm the 


| a challenge from Henry Percy, ſurnamed, from his 
fierce, valour, Hotſpur, whom Douglas, at the firſt 
onſet, diſmounted and depriyed of his ſprar and 
pennant, with which he had. boafted; he, would fe- 


|- queſt, of Douglas, with 600 horſe and 8ooa inſautry, 

he, found him encamped at Otterburn. Hotſpur 
| attacked che Scots by moonlight with ſuch reſolu- 

tion, that they, were on the pojat,,of being | routed, 

when the brave Douglas fed into the middle ol 
| the Engliſh, with his battle-ax in his hand. The 
Scots, in admiration of their leader, and reip forced 
by the earl, af Dunbar, returned with vigour to the 
charge, and obtained a complete victory; though 
not without the loſs of their heroic, commander, 
who, having proceeded. too incautiouſly into, the 


a 


I 


3% 
l 


rm, had for.4 


to pieces, together with his chaplain, who fought 
by bis fide.z 200 Engliſh were left dead on the field; 
and Hotſpur and his, brother, with above 100 per- 
ſons. of diſtinction beſides, were, made priſoners. 
In this celebrated battle, commonly called Chevy- 
| Chaſe fight, which was fought on the 24ſt of July, 
only 300 Scots were killed. bur double that number 
Waben priſoners. Both parties, with reſpet 
to their priſoners, behaved with, the greateſt gene · 
roſity; being exchanged for each other, or allowed 
to fix their own, ranſom... In, conſequence. ot ti, 
battle, a truce, was.agreed on, till, Auguſt 1392, in 
which the allies of both ſides were camprehended: 
though the Scots, now very juſtiy began to lool on 
the French as a ſelſiſh people, nat to be; confided in. 
obert, king of Scotland, being grown very in- 


- 
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ment to his ſon, the earl of Fife, and did not ſurvive 
this truce : for he died on the 19th of April 1390, 
in the 9th year of his age, and the igth of his 
| reign, at his.caſtle of Dundonald. .; 
Ibis prince does not appear. to have been ſond of 
fighting ; but was mild, juſt, and (what he is greatly 
to be praiſed for) unwilling to undegtake. any. affair 
without the full concurrence of his parliament 


Robert was the firſt W hq introduced.che coining of 


reid in Scotland. He ſeems. ikeviſe to, have bet, 
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the firſt king Who made uſe of any device or em- | 
lem: his coronet, Vera terteſtrial globe, had the 
flowing motto, /anilas.vanilatum.;'etomuia vanitas! 


(apiry gf vanities; all is Vanity. 
„Robert III. the, hundredth; and firſt king, whoſe 
teal. name was Joho, ſuccecded A. D. 1590 but | 
dhe ſtates of Scotland, who could not forget the 
wreiched: John Baliol, and who reflected with rapture | 
on his ſucceſſor, Bruce, not having yet diveſted.chem- | 
ſelves; of their Caledonian ſuperſtition, changed it | 
to. Robert. The king having been lamed by a 
kick from an horſe, and being like wiſe both fickly 
and of a meek diſpoſition, alter he had prolonged 
zhe truce with the Engliſh till 1898; reſigned the 


adminiſtration of affairs/almoſt entirely to his bro- 
ther, the carl of Fife, who had been regent in the 
life-time; of his father. in 4 „ 415 nt Ty 1 
5 The tWO pow erful clans of Chattan and Kay being ; 
contipually at, enmity with each other during the | 
truce, and, diſturbing; the peace of the realm, the 


* # 


carl of Crawford was made the inſtrument of filenc- | 
ing their [quabbles; which he brought about by 
this artful ſcheme : he propoſed that thirty of each 
clan, champions for both tribes, ſhould decide their 
reſpective. differences by the ſword-; at the ſame 
time that the king, who, with his nobility; were to 
be ſpectators of the combat, would pardon che of- 
fences of both, and reward the conquerors, The 
Highlanders readily cloſed with the propoſal; and | 
N was appointed for: the ſixty. champions to | 
meet at the Notth-Inch of Perth. Both parties en- 
geging with the moſt unbounded fury, the Chattans 
obtained a complete victory over the Kays; only 
one of that clan eſcaped the death which all the 
reſt | had, met wich, by ſwimming over the Tay, 
which indeed he was prudent in doing, ſince, be- 
ſides the ſadler (who! engaged pg 
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_ earl of March (whole eſtates had been ſeized by the 


He entered Scotland with a vaſt. force, having a 
fleet attending to ſupply it with proviſions. He 
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Scots to his ſtandard; but, not ſucceeding to his 
wiſh, be afterwards: laid ſiege to Edinburgh caſtle. 


years with the Scots. 


the places 
of one of the Chattan clan) there was a third part 
of the Chattans ſtill remaining. The reader from 
this reſolution, may form ſome idea of thoſe ancient 


earl of Douglas) as to aſſert his on ſupremacy. | 


behaved at firſt. with lenity, in hopes to draw the | Nerat | ; 
|| after which, the only thing remarkable is, that the 

| biſhops, whoſe eſtates, at their deceaſe, had always 
Rothelay's brave defence, together with the inſur. | 
rection of Owen Glendour, in Wales, obliged Henry | 
to raiſe the ſiege, and conclude a trace for two. | 
1 | came, like thoſe of the 
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March, who had been diſſatisfied with the, truge, 
The Scots, appriſed of his intentions, determined 


to be. beforehand with him z and earl Douglas met 


him at the head of a large body of Engliſh, forces, - 
on Homeldon-hill, Here the Scots were ſo,galled. + 
by the Engliſh archers, that, in ſpite of all the fl. 
forts of Douglas, and of Sir John Swinton, Who, 
with a choſen party, charged the enemy ſword in 


hand, they were totally defcated; Douglas himſelt, 


who received ſive wounds, and loſt an eye, was 
taken priſoner, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 


tion. 1 Þ 


Lord March was ordered by Henry not to diſ- 
poſe of his priſoners, till he ſaw them; when, being 
made acquainted with the amazing valour of lord 
Dong). he is ſaid to have diſmiſſed him without 


| zanſom, and the others on trifling fines. In ſhort, 


the diſturbances in his own kingdom new ſtrongl7 
inclined, him to a peace with, the Scots, eſpecially 
as it was reported that Richard II. was ſtill living 
in that kingdom. This report, though groundleſs, 
haſtened the concluſion of a truce till 1406. In 
the mean time king Robert became acquainted with 
the tragical end ofchis ſon, the duke of Rothelay, 
whom Robert had arreſted, and confined in the caſtle 
of Falkland, where he was ſtaryed to death; but as 
the regent's power was aboye the reach of puniſh- 
ment, the old king could only prevent the ſacrifice 
of his other ſon, by ſending him into France. The 
veſſel, in which he ſailed, was met by an Engliſh 
privateer, off Flamborough-head ; the captain of 
which, as the truce was juſt then expired, took and 
carried her to London, and Henry confined the _ 
young prince and his retinue in the Tower; de- 
ſtroying, by this action, the character for generoſity 
which had always hitherto been beſtowed on him by 
N AA ᷣ‚VB g 
No ſooner was Robert informed of his ſon's cap- 
tivity, than (perhaps imagining it to be a ſcheme - 
of Albany his brother) he was ſeized with ſuch 


= ora e 6 ee II agony N that he became immediately ſpeech- 
Henry, the Engliſh monarch, who ſince his ac- 

ceſſion in 1400, ſeems to have an eye to the inde- 
pendency of Scotland, countenanced the revenge of 
March againſt the duke of Alban; and, under | 
pretence of being lord paramount of Scotland, in 
1400, invaded that kingdom; as well to right the 


leſs, and died in three days afterwards, on the agth 
of March 1405. He had beep in his youth remark. 
ably handſome; and is allowed to have poſſeſſed 
the virtues and abilities of a private man and a 
chriſtian ; but ſcarcely any qualification requiſite to 
adorn a ſaveraiun nrincee.” bo 37 ont Hon 
Pope Boniface. had interdicted Scotland in this 
century, becauſe Robert Bruce refuſed to make 
peace with the Engliſh ; however, upon an humble 
remonſtrance to his holineſs, ſigned by the nobility 
and clergy, the interdiction was ſoon removed: 


been at the king's diſpoſal, now obtained the 
liberty of leaving their effects as they thought pro- 
per; and if they happened to die inteſtate, they be- 
laity, the property of the 


The Engliſh were again ſtirred up by the earl of | 


neareſt relative. 


F 
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Succecded by his Son-—Fames reſtored to Li 


7 and Engliſh under Arms—King aſſaſtnated, Se. 5 0 


et at liberty). 


anne the duke of Albany regent, till he ſhould 


2 ! 1 5 
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YOUNG James, as ſoon as his father's death was 
4 known, was declared the hundredth and ſe- 
cond king, A, D. 1405, by an aſſembly of the | 
which at the fame-time appointed, or rather | 


II fo called) of Henry, nor the power 
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Young James delared K ing—Duke of Albany, Regent during his Confinement— Caſtle of  Jedburgh laid in Ruins 

Inſurrection of Donald His Defeat' and Pardin— James confined at Mindſor Ambition, Sc. of the Regen. 
erty on Conditions-—Crowned at Scone His Praceedings—Cruelty of - 

His Punifbment-—Earl of Roſs's Rebellin A Price offered for bis Head—His Life ſpared-—The Scots. 
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i The | royal priſoner was treated with much reſpect 
by Henry; and the regent was ſo far from deſiring 


his ſovereign's enlargement, that, without any efforts. 


for his releaſe, be concluded a truce: with Engle f 
| till 1409. But neither the generoſity (if it may bs 
of Ae 
could 
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could prevent the Scots from murmuring : and it 
ſeems, that during the truce they committed ſeveral 
irregularities, Which Henry had the prudence to 
overlook. x44 1 ; OR OTE Ss. , 1 5 ' Na ts 
The truce being near expiring, they grew ex- 
ceedingly clamorous ; and immediately on its ex- 
Ppirition, à patty ſeized the caſtle of 'Jedburgh, 


(which the Engliſh had garriſoned ſince the battle | 
of Durham) and laid it in ruins. The regent, per- 


eeiving that the people were bent on war and con- 


cluding that it would be as unſafe as impoſſible for | 


him to check them, prepared to muſter an army, 
under the command of the carl of Mareh, who had 
no forfaken the Engliſh. C 
The inſurrecklon of Donald, lord of the iſles (a 
title of very indefinite ſignification) who had quar- 
relled with the regent concerning his right to an 
eltite, diverted ihe Scotch from marching into 


England, Donald, receiving intimation that Henry | 
or England would eſpouſe his cauſe, ſeized the 


„lands in diſpute; and'levied a confiderable force, in 
order to maintain them. The regent ſent Thomas, 
earl of Mar, againſt the rebel lord, who after an 
obſtinate ſtruggle, was defeated at Harlaw. Donald, 
on this defeat ſucd for pardon; and on reſigning all 
claim to the eſtates in queſtion, and again [wearing 

fealty to the etown of Scotland, obtained it. At 


the cloſe of this expedition the regent concluded a | | | 
4 II having had him flogged three times round the 
N 5 


"freſh truce, with the Engliſh, till 1413. 
On the death of Henry IV. in 1413, the Scots 
"ment; hg os hg A Pia ven 
"James pretty cloſe at Windſor ; and, without liſten- 
"ing to any propoſals of ranſom, prepared to invade 
Ftance. Here, whilſt Henry was reaping never- 


fading laurels, the duke of Albany was at his wit's 


end to hinder. the Scots from taking the advantage 


of his abſence from England, to releaſe their king; 
gland, | and at the head of the clans, Hatton and Cameron, 
| artacked the caſtle, which the king had garriſoned, 


"but the duke's ambition, and political ſhifts, were 
put an end to by his death in 1440: and it muſt be 


ing condition, notwithſtan 

whillt regent. _ = 0 
Murdoch his ſon, was immediately appointed his 
"ſucteifor, who not having the ambition (or the abi- 
lities) of his father, entered heartily into his maſter's 
ſervice, Henry V. had imagined, that while James 


Mg his perſonal vices 
bk 4-44 5 . 5 N 


was a priſoner in England, the Scots would not 
aſliſt the French; and though this was pretty much 
|| pallion, he, by ſome means or other, procured an 
|| old black rug, wrapped: up in which, he appeared 


the caſe, during the late regency, yet now, both 
out of reſentment, and to preſerve their faith with 


a people, Who, notwithſtanding, had always uſed | 
an excellent ally: | 
though the combined force of the Scots and French | 


them ungratefully, they prove 


could not ſtop the victorious Henry, who, however, 


was unfortunately cut off by a fever in the midſt of | 
mis conqueſts, 1 | f 


In 1422, Henry VI. his ſucceſſor (or rather his 


counſellors) being unealy at the ſtrong attachment of 


the Scots to the intereſt of France, gave car to pro- 

. poſals for James's liberty ; and it was agreed, that 
be (ſhould enjoy the crown, on condition,“ That the 
« Scots withdrew their aſſiſtance from the French, 
„and paid 40,000). for the expence of his main. 
e renance.” Theſe conditions being oe to, the 
commiſſioners of both nations concluded a ſeven. 
ears truce; twelve hoſtages of the principal no- 
bin were given for the performance of articles; 
» and James, as ſoon as the treaty was concluded, 
having married Joan, the earl of Somerſet's daugh- 
ter, returned in great ſplendour to his country, to- 


gether with bis conſort: (whoſe fortune ſtruck off 
10,0001. of the debt of England) and he was, on | 
I | the receptacle of men of genius, and the whole 


> 


the firſt of May, crowned at Scone. 


James, being determined to reform his kingdom, 1 
. Was too Wiſe and too bold u prince not to begin with 
his nobility, He made a general la“ againſt leagues | 
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| and-combinations, and inen called the lite regen; f 
| account for his mal-adminiſttation. And thous 
hiſtorians do not mention the particular 'erinies u. 
which that nobleman and his two ſons Weje charg. 


ed, they were nevertheleſs all three condeintied and 
beheaded, purſuant to a ſentenee in pafliament 
This ſevere act ſtruck the reſt with terror; and th s 


and laws which James had cauſed to be enacted. 
f Inverneſs, the 
ine and violence to be law, ah 
d murder.'6nly- matters of courſe, 
Janies, who knew that rough meaſures would: have 
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Had great expectations of their ſovereign's enſarge- 
but Henry V. on the contrary, confined || air 
| call him lord of the iſles; however, he Was ſo 
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' =owned, that he left the kingdom ia a very flouriſh || 
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|] pardon; he determined to throw! himſelf at the 


| of ſcience, James, by taking that ſeminary under 
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One of the leading men, in this barbarous Fa 
ty of Inverneſs, was Alexander, earl of Roſs: Some 


powerful, that James, to keep well with hitn, had 
winked at ſeveral crimes; and by affability and ads 
of kindneſs, endeavoured io make him his friend. 
The carl; it ſeemo, promiſed: fair; but James had 

no ſooner. left Inverneſs, than he grew rebellious, 


James, ſhocked at his diſſimulation, and enraged at 
his ingratitude; offered a price for his head; When 
Roſs, not thinking himſelf ſafe, even among{t his 
own troops, quitted them; and tkulking about from 
place to place; endeavouteu to get to Ireland: but 
not being able to effect his eſcàpe, nor procute a 


King's feet, and hazard his clemency. Accord- 
ingly, as well by way of diſguiſe, as to excite com- 


before the king and queen, at Holyrood-chaps|, 
during the time of divine ſervice, His wretched 
| plight, and moving addreſs, Intereſting the queen 
in his favour, ſhe prevailed with the king to ſpare 
his life; and James. threw him into prifon till his 
death, to prevent his doing further miſchief, | 
| Being now the protector and encourager of learn- 
ing and arts, James reigned in the utmoſt tran- 
quillity, and was univerſally beloved by his people. 
He had received an excellent education whilſt in 
England, where he became perſonally acquainted 
with Gower and Chaucer; and was himſelf a 
thorough judge, and no mean compoſer, of poetry 
and muſic. And though the univerſity of St. 
Andrew was eſtabliſhed in the former reigr, in 
1411; yet ſquabbles between the monks, and the 
inattention of the regent, having ſtinted the growth 


his patronage, may not improperly be conſidered as 
its founder. He not only rewarded induſtry and 


—_ 
— 


merit in the ſine arts, but in agriculture, trade, a! 
manufactures: By theſe means, his court became 


kingdom affumed a new face; for he had introduc 

| a better ſtyle of architecture; had regulated weights 

and meaſures, and the wages of labouring men "of 
9 5 > ſides, 
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donenence of travelliog : he alſo enacted ſumptuary || quainted with particulars, ſince the king, on her in» 


nus, Which expreſsly prohibited any but his prin- ||| formation diſbanded his army (in which, whether he 
1 rom wearing gold or ſilver lace, or acted with ſpirit and prudence, is left to the reader) 
caluable fürs; and in reſpect ro diet, he encouraged 11 and retired ro the Dominican convent near Perth, in 
int kind by which agriculture was moſt improved. order privately to aſcertain the parties engaged in 
de king was thus buſied till 1435: and the the conſpiracy, 3 


84 * 


olonged till that] Athol, fearing to be diſcoyered, made haſte to exe- 
time, ambaſſadors now arrived from that, nation || cute his purpoles ; and having obtained admittance 


ure told, bad orders to propoſe a marriage between || his grandſon, and his kinſman Graham, planted 
This propoſal, being rejected, as, James before de- techamber, James was ar Tupper with his queen, 
termined to-beſtow his daughter on the dauphin, || and thinking himlelf ſufficiently, ſecure, had re- 
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der the carl of Angus, and the Engliſh under lord || calling out Treaſon ! Treaſon | which alarming thoſe 
Ide armies, encoun be were within, a young lady, the queen's, atren- 

other on the ioth of September 1436, at a place dant, ran immediately to faſten the oor ; but not 
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called Popperden ; victory, after much wavering, [| Teadily. finding the bar, ſhe, boldly thruſt her arm 
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[| Len- and the wreiches, falling on the king, he ex» 


pired under thirty wounds, in the 4 
s 1 441 i 
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former, at the head of a: val army, when the queen, II age, and the 131 of his reign, A, "1437, _ 
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igued, overtook, him, with the unwelcome [[. This excellent F below the middle ſize; 

dings of al conlpiracy againſt ; his life, 4 The hor- | but yet. ſignalize 5 robuſt | 
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cumltances: The earl of March had forſworn his vated for the people . whom he governed, tori! ad 


ſanding which, Rovers, the regent,, on the rette; beer, dun Bad 14 ene TERA and. . 
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that it was in || mon abilities, But a rude people, and a jealousand.. 
the breait of a king only to excuſe treaſon, 0 powerful nobility, could not brook the introduttion, 


£ 


the earl of his title, and affixed his lands to the || in England) nor his ſtrong efforts to break the ari- 


ws 
| 


crown, by an act, that was highly pleaſing, declaring ſtocratical conneCtion.. . Hough his max 


been fa far from deſiring Bis death, t 
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maxim, to lefſen,the pawer of his barons, they were ] and lep 


[} wretch, that being aſked how.he could lift his han 
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AMES II. the hundredth and third king, was 
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dying, matters took a different turn; for the par- 

but ſeven years of age when he aſcended the || liament then throwing the whole power of govern- 
throne in 1437. It was therefore thought neceſſary |] ment into the hands of the ſurvivors, Lev ingſton 
0 appoint proper perſons to conduct affairs during ? Nile 
his minority; The carl of Douglas, the greateſt: || refuſing a ſhare of it tothe carl's an, that young 


. — « law 
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ſeutenant- general; Sir William Creichton chancel- || withdrew immediately from court .and retiring A 
lor, and Sir Alexander Levingſton, the- keeper of I amongſt his vaſſals, tefuſed ſubmiſſion to the joint- 
the king s perlon : but parliament was to have the J miniſters Theſe; inſtead- of taking meaſures to 
ſupreme direction. J humble him, grew jealous of each others 2 
Previous to the late king's murder, a truce with || and ar laſt quarrelled.. „Creichton, Who is ſaid to 
the Engliſh, till May 1447; having been agreed on; 
u vas now ratified by the ſtates. But Douglas 
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with offers of perpetual peace. Lord Scroop, we || into the convent by bribery, together with Robert 


is maſter, Henry VI. and the princeſs of Scotland. themſelves one night in the lobby of the king's an- 
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areatly exaſperated the Engliſh, who' reſented. the tained no body-guard, Io that on the outer, doors 
affront, and proceeded immediately to hoſtilities, || being opened by §traton the cup bearer, they were 

The two nations were now in arms ; the Scots un. [| Prepared to ruſh in. He made a'ſtand againſf them, - 


declared for the former. into the ſtaple inſtead: of it, In an inſtane, how. 
| ver, having diſpatched Straton, her, arm, was brg. 


Jehr of his 
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allegiance, and fought againſt his country; notwith- [| his fu bjects, been properly civilized, they k alt ia, 
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of taxes (in order at firſt 0 Pay his, captive. money. | 


| ' LY PCR UNg GECIArINg [OS OE, Io b. Though his maxims were 
the pardons and grants of the late regents of, no. |} in, general diſagrecable, his ſubjects ſcem to have... 

== EEE #224 > | . iii Finn, | hat they mage © 

he a, yet having wade a precedent, and continuing [Þ uſe of, every method to detect and, apprehend the, 
ily, by | propoſing, a militia,” and other "politic [| perpetrators of it, They wereall three diſcovered z, 

is barons, they were ſeparately ſultered death, under, the moſt ex. 

in continual fear of being deprived of their polſel- || cruciating torture. Graham-was ſo abandone(| a | 


againſt a King, he proteſted he took ſuch delight. in 
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ſin, that were the Almighty to forgive and allow 
he, ſhould rather wiſh to al- 
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Reign of James I [.— Appointments du ring his Mimority—4 ; Parliament called—Yames proclaims. Levingfion; and 


| to be military; and Creichton civil governor; and 


dobleman in Scotland, was accordingly conſtituted || nobleman, full of ambition, but void: of prudence, 


have beenthe-abler:man; got poſſeſſion. of the kings 
perſon,” whom he confined in the caſtle of Edin- 
5 T7403 en ä 587 59, :o burgh,. 
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ang ttagquillity in Scotland till 1443, deen Un. 
feffing 


And that of Edinburgh from Grohe? 


E Arche, 


curtail his enorbitant 
not bear ; beſides, che king: had. releaſed Levingſton 


t's 
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burgh,. e re Calne this outrage to the, 
| 0 ole contrivance. he Fegajned | 
ereupon the ' 


glg er, b 
her fa, packed in 4 cloches cheſt," 'H 
tho Win fie wete Tipe for 110 defiance ; but the 
earl” of, 55 
many orders to rebel, nece 
unite. 
On the 2d of Auguſt 1440, they therefore called 


parlament; which” Wie that, on the notice of 


any rebellion, “ „laughter, burning, robbery,” the; 


tranſgreflors mould de puniſhed, and the injured | 
was principally intended againſt | 
with. 1909, horſe | 
in 1 train, and acted like an independent. 15 | 


OY ed. This 
Ws ; Who now marcheq. about 


But Creichton, afraid to uſe force againſt t is, ho- 
hleman, determined, as a ſtateſman, to make ule | 
of His p topet Weapons, diſſji ulatiqn. and artifice, 
He Par to the earl a "[etter, which invited hi 


rake ork lead in alt public affairs, [The bait took; 


Creichton met him nj his way up; and 10 
IE 


him, fils brother, 4nd Sir dite denz w 
much 5 into 7 © on 4 0 a BA Jendid : 
oy 


which 01 
death, 090 mg Trot the dee 1900 FRA 
Were in 


88 
188 
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N Eh court, and 
ng bro 5 Fr jel! piece. of policy was en 5 Ecutet 
n the »4th'6f November, ang Produced good order 


{fable the act may appear. 
ge rince was 08 urteen yeaß old, "and po poſr 
enle, ſpirir, and r determine 
longer to be under the gufdance of his 1485 He 
\dematiged the caſtle of Stirling from: 10 vingſton, 


refuſed 0 reſign them till he ſhould be at full age, 
ms 902 A NN tent, ang proclaimed them trai- 
hole Kingdom was immediately, in a 

ur himſelf at ihe head of a 
ſtrong body, and; ovef-ran' the eſtates of the carl of 
Douglas, whom the king deteſting the manner of 
795 Prebl dr's murder, had. taken into favour. 
his nobleman, horwithſtagding his ſe eming ſub- 
miſſion, to James, was ace iel and 
ſelf-irmportaiit ; he ordered his military tenants to 


fretällate oh Creichton, whilſt he was contrivin 


with the earls of Crawford and Roſs to re. eſtablit 
the feudal power, which. James, as well as his fa. 
ther, defired to aboliſh. 
William Creichton would be a good Acquiſition ; 
he therefore perſuaded the king A N him; 
and he was ſoon aſter reſtored to Fi office of chan. 
* eellor: both he and the earl hated Levingſton, whom 
now they cauſed to be impriſoned; and his eldeſt 
fon to be beheaded, who was a man of great ac- 
On the expiration of the t truce with Eng and, the 
earl of Northumberland paſſed Solway-Frith with 
an —_ and rava the country. 
headed by the carl of Drummond, met and defeated 


them at Sack, by which they became poſſeſſed of a 
N booty. The following year a treaty of 


e having been concluded, between the king, 
ry, the daughter of the duke of Gueldres, 


Is princeſs; with a grand retinue, landed in Scot- 
land; and in july was married and crane at 
| Holytood-houſe. 33%ö˙—sE.Ä FEET 2 


James, who was now of a 7} biogas; to conſider 
Douglas as a formidable nobleman... 


tion of his feudal intrigues, he was determined to 
This the carl could 


whom he now favoured; and eſteemed Creichton 


more than ever; ſo that Douglas, ſceing that he 


1 be the firſt man at court, retired diſcon- 


im to 


| 
mot tones, e Were 
Aae be- 


ut as they 


The earl thought that Sir 


On intima 


N 


ouglas having, Fm his example, taught 
ty conſtrained them to 


erer — 
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170 lng the earl ſo deaf io his reaſpiis, and o pe 


vas atatchy and confuſion : neutrality was nowhere 
| permitte 


En 
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4 The pilgrimage, undertaken by the carl of Douglas 


| mon) he made piety the cloak of his treaſon and 
The Scots, 


FTE to bis „ He renewed a N 
th e lords Hat 190, 1 Murray, Roſs, ſap 
'who all. lWore to aintain' their, ansieht rights, 5 
ſhore, he did 10 0 bw power to diſturb the pea 
f the kingdom; it Was rumoured, "that 8 
alplted to che thtone, The kihg, offended at th 
pgearityee of the eatl, faw his conduct with | con. 
cern; yet, bein ond iiling to involve the peopl 
in 0 civil 193 ſent a meſlage, with a dale. enge 
to him, "delirt! ng an N at Stirling ; intend. 
ing, by the no friendly argh ments, to Prevail on 
him ro drop'his connections and ret 18 His dut 
hen hel met, he expreſſed. reat d ty toward 
wh  Tovereign,. but” ſtoutly tefuled to dito the 
ehfederacy 3 68 which the king was fo Cxaſperated, 
chat he ſwo ore he ſhould” drawing his dagg ger ina 
tranſport d Tage, « This hall Prent the league” 
Ml he to the earl, and plunged it in his hear, 
This , bloody buſineſs was e Sf in February 
145k ; and though, tome. charge reichton as the 
cönrribet, yer it 18 more likely that the murder \ Was 
the effect of tlie King's inſtant reſentment on find. 


to his authority, 


' The civil 'wir ed the king ad fought to pte 
vent, now broke out in conſequence of the at 
of Bod glas. Thie earl's adhefents attacked the 
caſtle, Wers the king kept on the defenſive, Al 


ſo that unhappy Scotland bled at ever 
65 he febels Were lo. Nrong, that kill th 
was joiged by. "he earl of. ae, Wh had 
aeg e Leſlies, O gilyies, Grants; Irwin, and 
Forbelel, he Was gehe vo gie them battle,” Thu 
reinforced, ahes attacked 6 on the 18th of 
ay, near rechih, and gain 8 4 Victory, It fixed 
the crown more Henne on his head. The Scott 
fuffered extremely 1 a famine the enſuing winter 
as the inſtruments o Agriculture had been uſed in 


"The eatl of Crawford, who. was the chief man in 
the Douglas faction, having, " in the following ſpring 
ſubmitted to JS, and been ardoned by him, re- 
bellion renee to her native Highlands; Ke the eatl 
of Douglas, in expiation of his offence, propofed to 
utidertake a pil, grimage, James ſubmitted His conduct 
in this rebelli 50 to biſhop Kennedy, to Creichton in 
particular, and his parliament in general; and it l 
remarkable that ſo formidable a rebellion ſhould be ſo 
ſoon and ſo eaſily quelled; which ſeems to evince that 
the Scots Lowlands were at that period almoſt unani- 
mouſly loyal, and ſubmiſſive to civil government, 


was, in fact, only to carry off his ſiſter-in-law, 
commonly called the Fair Maid of Galloway, with 
whom he had fallen deſperately in love. He tet- 
minated his pilgrimage in England; where he ſworc 
allegiance to king Henry, who, ſome ſay, allowed 
him gool. a year, till he ſhould recover his eſtates 
from king James; and thus (a practice not uncom. 


luſt. The latter, notwithſtanding, was very. ſoon 
diſappointed ; for the Fair Maid, diſliking his per- 
fon and manners, eloped from him, and e 
to Scotland. James granted! ber part of tic 
Douglas eſtate, and ande the remainder to 
his oon uſe. 

As the royal revenues were not 17 3 5 — Cufficient 
| a; parliament met on the 4th of Auguſt 1456, in 
: which the members ſeem to have forgotten their 
ſeudal barbariſm, and to have entertained ideas o! 
true liberty. To ſupport the dignity of the cron 
they anne ned to it caſtles and lands in different 


| + ae of the kingdom for his majeſty's reſidence: 


| Theſe-were always to be royal poſſeſſions ; the king 

could not alienate them: without the full concur 
' rence of parliament. In caſe he did, the ſuccee9i's 
king had power to retake them, without 2 8 oce "f 
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time when fuch lands were alienated. They lik e- 


and limited the number of ſailors, as the Scots about 


ntion of James, that he did not take advantage of 


| vere made for this expedition, in which the king 
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le, with all the profits and revenues from the 


viſe enacted, that no office ſhould be hereditary, 
xcepr the guardian of the Marches. Theſe -and 
ſeveral other acts, tending''to the ſecurity of the 
frontiers, were not revokable even by the king: 
whoſe power, and that of his ſucceſſors, was by this 
lament firmly bounded and eftabliſhed. 1 
Perpe reſtleſs Douglas, having maintained, during 
theſe iranſactions, a ſecret correſpondence with Roſs, 
ord of the Ifles, excited that nobleman to rebellion. 
Roſs accordingly declared himſelf independent of 
the crown of Scotland; and, in March 146, he 
raiſed an army, and committed the greateſt barbari- 


ties in Murray and Inverneſs; but not being aſſiſted | 


by Douglas, as he had expected, he ſued for par- 
don, and obtained it, through the interceſſion of 
his counteſs, Who was a great favourite with the 
e king, being now in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
regulated his coin by the Engliſh ſtandard; and, 
like his predeceſſor, enacted ſumptuary laws. He 
ſorbad the diverſion of foot-ball and goff, ordered 
butts and | bow-marks in every pariſh ; and that the 
male inhabitants; between the years of twelve and 
fifty. two, ſhould every Sunday practiſe ſhooting. 
He was very ſevere in puniſhing beggars, who were 
not under fourteen, or above ſeven years of age; 


this time were much addicted to piracy. 

After four years employed in making theſe neceſ- 
ſary regulations in Scotland, 'the diſputes between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter had put England 
into a flame; and it is a ſtrong proof of the mode- 


theſe commotions, Henry's queen, after ſuffering 
ſeveral defeats, applied to James for protection and 
aſſiſtance; offering to give up Douglas (though he 
had been of great ſervice to her) and in caſe, 
through the aid of James, ſhe ſhould prove victo- 
rious, to aſſign over to him Berwick and Northum- 
berland. James had no great reaſon to favour the 
houſe of Lancaſter; and declined to do it till he 


found that the duke of York (who had alſo made 


him great offers) was guilty: of double-dealing. 
He then determined to befiege Berwick and Rox 
burgh, and afterwards to enter England in behalf of 
Henry, or rather of his queen. Great preparations 


yas excellently ſerved. by his ſubjects. Roſs, lord 
of the Iſles, joined him with a ſtrong body of 
Highlanders; and, to extewuate the rebellion which 
he had been guilty of, offered always to ſuſtain the 
uſt ſhock of the enemy. The loyal earl of Huntley 
had alſo joined him, and now the king laid cloſe 
ſiege to Roxburgh. He had a fine train of artil- 
lery ; and commanding a general diſcharge of it, 
he would needs ſtand by and ſee that his orders 
vere punctually performed. This curioſity proved 
fatal-to him; for a cannon, which he ſtood cloſe to, * 
burſt in the exploſion, and killed him on the ſport. 
This melancholy accident befel him in the goth year * 
of his age, the 23d of his reign, and the 3d of 
5 1460. | | ES Gre 
This prince was robuſt, tall, and active: he was 
ve, juſt, and temperate : but is ſaid to have been 
paſſionate ; of which, indeed, his murdering Douglas 
8 a proof. His deportment, though martial, was 
vaſtly engaging, familiar, and inſinuating. As 
his ſather had began to ſhake the pillars of ariſto- 
cy, he poſſeſſed abilities that, had he lived, muſt 
eetually have overturned them; Scotland would 
then, have been the firſt in ſubverting the feudal 
ſtem which at that time governed all Europe. 
© Queen, on the death of the king, carried her 
lon, James III. to Kelſo, where he was crowned, 
being but ſeven years old. She then returned to 
hege, which was carried on ſo much in earneſt, 
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of Lancaſter, 


r nn anne 


that the caſtle ſurrendered on capitulation. She 


| next demoliſhed Wark, and then returning to Edin- 
| burgh, called a'parliament 4 which, after ſome al. 


tercation, conſtituted her the king's tutrix. The 


diſpute in England having terminated this year, 


1461, in favour of the houſe of York, obliged Henry, 
his queen, and their only ſon, to fly to Edinburgh, 


| where they were kindly received, The'Lancaſtrians, 


however, were {till a ſtrong party, poſſeſſing many 
caſtles; in particular, Berwick, which Henry pre- 
ſented as à debt of gratitude'to the Scots. 
Douglas had now ſided with the other party; and 
excited Roſs, lord of the Iſles, once more to rebel - 
lion. He renewed his cruelties with his claim of 
independency, and ſwore. to aſſiſt Edward of Eng- 
land, as well againſt his. own country as the houſe 
This nobleman, in the midſt of his 
barbarities, is ſaid to have dicd raving mad ; but 


his ſon renewing the rebellion in 1564, Edward 


growing very popular, and the queen-regent being 
dead, the ſtates of Scotland; for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, concluded a truce with England till 
1819, in which Douglas and Roſs, as ſubje&ts of 


England, were included; but as it was "ſtipulated 


in this truce, that James ſhould, in no reſpett, aſſiſt 
Henry or the houſe of Laneaſter, that weak prince, 


| retiring in diſguiſe,” was diſcovered in Lancaſhire, 
by Sir Edward Talbot, who hurrying him to Lon- 


don, he was by the exulting Edward, impriſoned in 


the Tower: but the queen and her young fon arrived 


ſafe in France. 


James's perſon and education had been committed 


to the care of Kennedy, biſhop of St. Andrew's, a 
man of great worth and learning; who dying, the 
; ambitious family of the Boyds contrived to get the 


inn 5: e b ee 
|: The Boyds had loſt much ground during the earl 
of Arran's abſence; and fo uncertain is the favour' 
| of a young king, that the earl, though he brought a 


th. 


young monarch from lord Kennedy, the bithop's 


brother. They ſucceeded at an hunting-match; 
and the king was ſo pleaſed with his change of 
ſicuation, that he created the head of the Boyds, 


earl of Arran; gave his on ſiſter in marriage to 


him, and appointed him his proxy for his o.] 
alliance with the daughter of Chriſtian; King of 
Denmark and Norway. The royal nuptials, in con- 
ſequence of which Shetland and the Orcades were 
conſidered as the queen's dowry, were ſolemnized 


1 


blooming bride to his maſter's arms, was received 
with the moſt mortifying coolneſs. He ſaw the 


ſtorm gathering over his head, and determined to 
provide againſt the ſhock,” He had ſcarcely re- 
turned to Denmark, before he was impeached in 


parliament ; his wife, by the moſt barbarous deſ- 
potiſm, divorced; and himſelf (though he had 
procured an act, dated the 25th of October 1466, 


juſtifying his conduct in ſeizing the king) con- 


demned and outlawed. James devoting himſelf to 
ſtudies unworthy of à king, very ſoon diſregarded 
his nobility, and choſe himſelf intimates out of the 
very dregs of even a foreign people. He thought 
himſelf under conſtraint in the company of his 
nobles, and ſeemed to take, infinite pains to undo 


all that his father and grandfather had done teſpect- 


ing the 5 5 of the barons, and to work his own 
ruin. However, the parliament ſtill conſulted the 
good of the nation, by making many wiſe ſtatutes, 


the moſt material of which was an act concerning 
| the fiſhery. Certain lords were ordered to provide 


buſſes, nets, &c. for that purpoſe, Had this act been 
welt attended to, the Dutch had ſtill, very probably, 


been inconſiderable; but on the contrary, in a great 


meaſure, by this very article, they enriched them- 


| ſclves to a degree capable of diſputing. the ſove- 


| 


reignty, of the GON oi + er Tat lr bane 

Ihe king now (1477) became addicted to judicial 
aſtrology, and an abſurd belief of witchcraft. Thus 
9 M 7 poſſeſſed 
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his other brother, apprehenſive of a ſimilar fate, fled 


do hamage to him, if, by his aſſiſtance, he might 1484. Kirkpatrick, by whom he had been 


finding his countrymen ſq hearty in his deſigns as he. 
expected 


young monarch's grief was but of ort carl 


7 
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poſſcffed with the bigotry 406 enthuGaſt, he put | with, which, and, what few volunteers he and the 
to death his on brother, the curl of Mar, on the earl of Douglas (ſtill a priſoner: in England) cou} 


* 


fole authqrity of an old woman, who pretended that || Jointly, obtain, he propoſed to plunder Lag 
he had a deſign on his liſe. The duke of Albany, fair. The old earl attended him in this {candaloy, 
expedition. They thought to have ſurpriſed the 

market- place, but were diſappointed; and ſufferod 
a ſhameſul defeat from the borderers, who alſo made 
captive that old rebel, Douglas. This happened! 
ORE | taken 
obtain the kingdom. Edward inſtantly concurred |{ carried him in triumph to Edinburgh. The 0. 
with his deſign: he ardently longed to ſecure Scot- appeared beſore his king with a ſullen pride, and 
land, and thereſore broke the truce, and aſſiſted || even turned his back on him; nevertheleſs, Jamey, 


ino France, and from thence into England, where, 
entertaining a deſign to dethrone his brother, be | 
promiſed Edward IV. that he would ſwear ſealty and 


—_— 


— 


Albany with forces, under che command of the duke || with a generoſaty which ſome have thought faulty 


of Glouceſter, who laid ſiege to Berwick. _ and ill-timed, pardoned, his crimes, and allowed 
An army was raiſed by: James, in 1482, to oppoſe || him to retire to the abbey of Lindores, where he 
the Englith but the chieſs, who-commanded in, it, || had received his education, and where he ſoon after 
thought they had then the beſt opportunity of cruſh || died? The duke; of Albany having in this defeat 
ing the king's unworthy favourites, whom they ac- || loſt his friend Douglas, and, being! afterwards un- 
cordingly ſeized. in the king's pavilion, at the camp || able to procure any aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, re. 
of Lauder. Cochran, the. maſon, whom he had |] tired to. France, where he ended his days, 1 

created carl of Mar, Rogers the muſician, whom he | James might have lived on good terms with his 
had knighted, Torfifan the fencing-maſter, and || nobility, and been an happy monarch, had he not 
four others of the ſame claſs, without: any form |] purſued worſe meaſures; but ſtill continuing his 
of trial, were hung up directly in his preſence, || unpopular conduct, his nobles, piqued at his dif. 
over a bridge, and he made no efforts to ſave them. || regard of them, formed a dangerous confederacy, 
Aſter the nobility had offered this grateful facrifice || On the firſt news of it, he ſhut himſelf up in 'Stir. 
of odious favourites to their-country,.inftead of pro- ling caſtle, forbidding any perſon in arms to ap. 
ceeding againſt the enemy, they drew off in ſeparate” || Proach it on pain of death, | Trot 75 


* 


diviſions, and the poor deſerted james retired, with | The conſpirators were headed in 1487, by 7% 
grief tochis reſidence at Edinburgh caſtle. ' | king's eldeſt ſon, then about fifteen years of age; ſo 
"The two dukes, leaving 4000 men in the mean. || that the extent of their deſign was then no longer a 


time before Berwick, advanced with the main body 
to Edinburgh. Meeting with no oppoſition in their 
march, they committed no miſchief. This mode- 
ration was probably owing to Albany, who, not 


ſecret. James was given to underſtand, that he 
might, if he choſe, reſign his crown to his ſon, 
without bloodſhed. This he refuſed; on the con- 
trary, he raiſed forces by proclamation, in order to 
ſubdue the rebels. Both parties met at Bannock. 
burn, a ſield in which the great Bruce had gained 
the greateſt renown, The confederate lords at- 
tacked him with-great ſpirit, repulſed and defeated 
his forces, Whereupon James fled, and was pur- 


R 8 „ 


ected, pretended that he only ſought aſſiſtance | 
from the Engliſh, for the recovery of his eſtates, | 
without having any views (detrimental to his bro- | 
er, The ſtates, therefore, (for the king ſeems at 
this time to have been a mere cypher) reſtored him 


ſued and taken at the houſe of a miller, where 
to them; and the eaſtle of Berwick was ceded to Borthwick ſtabbed him to the heart. Thus he fell 
the Engliſh, | 


| 
ho had inſiſted on being paid for their | on the 11th of June 1488, in the thirty-fifth year of 
d os bo bord e 1a „ his age, and in the twenty-ninth of his reign. i. 
The duke of Albeny now became [exceedingly || He was certainly a weak, mean, jealous, and cre- 

popular; and James, who began in the following dulous' prince; though many errors of government, - 


year. to recover his authority, made him his prime | into which he fell, may be attributed to his want of 


miniſter. But the duke beginning to tamper afreſh a ſettled and regular education: this defect,  how- 


with ſome of the nobility, who notwithſtanding the þ| ever, might have been ſupplied by able counſellors; 
meanneſs and imprudence of the king, continued || but he hated bis nobility, and they effected his ruin. 
his: friends, grew ſuſpected. Guilt and fear, which |] As a man, he was zuſt and merciful, and remarkably 
are . companions, made him haſtily ,||, handſome, His juſtice is indeed queſtioned by 
retire to his caſtle at Dunbar; from whence he fied, || ſome, for uttering coin, which, for its exceeding 
and once more ſought the protection and aſſiſtance || baſeneſs, was called act money; but as ſoon as he 
of; the Engliſh. Richard received him kindly; but J found it was diſagreeable to his people, it was cal. 
his own domeſtic concerns incapacitated him from || led in. The many edifices he erected, ſhewed he 
affording. any other aid than five hundred horſe; || had a good taſte of architecture. PS Al 
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Reign of . James IV. the hundred and Afb Aung Ilie enters . Northumberland with an Army— Conſequences-—His 
: Wd! with the King of England's Daugbter—He aſſembles 4 Parliament—-Trangquiliity of the Kim liis 
Difereuce with England — Himſelſ and Army. defeated—1s flain,' &c.—ITbe Quern Regen lier Regency fi. 
feited through a haſly Marriage— Duke of Albany elected Regent. — The Queen perſuaded to fly to Aland with ber 
© Children=- The Infants taken from her-Her Endeavors to procure @ Divorce Diulſions, Sc. OQuren i Part) e. 
eee, obtained, Q. — The young Monarcb W to bis Moiber Earl of Angus, Ur. 1 ndicled for 
Tren James returns 4% Edinburgh-—Marries the King of France's eldeſt Daugluer— Queen's Death—T'w0 
remarkable Trial An attempt to invade England Aing's Death, Gc. 1 i 


Is (66n as the news of the late King's death,” I and as he diſcovered, as well towards his people at 
which was for ſome time unknown, reached [| himſelf, an excellent diſpaſition, it was ſucceeded 


+3 


the ears of young James, he is ſaid to have difco- | by tranquillity throughout the ah which for 


vered much contrition and filial” regard. But the || ſeveral years had been unknown. 


Parties (the bane 
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lawent, which met in 1493, was wholly intent 


upon what is toe often only a ſecondary conſidera- 
don, — the ſervice of their country. Obſerving 


dhe neglect of the law reſpeRing the fiſhery, they | 


enabted, that all maritime towns ſhould provide 


veſſels at leaſt twenty tons burthen for that ſervice; |] 


and th#t idle perſons ſhould be preſſed to man 
them, - This aft was followed by ſeveral others re- 
ative'to their trade and civil policy: and in regard 
10 their religion, they held the pope's authority 
ſo cheap as o paſs a vote, that none ſhould be 


conſidered as his legates but cardinals, and ſuch | 


as were natives of Scotland, _ 5 
James, who came of age in 1494, took a cir- 
cult round his dominions, that he might diſcover 
and redreſs his people's grievances. He made ſuch 
wiſe regulations in behalf of the poor, that 85 


ule his own expreſſion) © the bulruſh, guarded the 


« cow.” He alſo every-where encouraged agri- 
culture, rightly confidering it as the great ſource 
of a nation's eaſe, opulence, and glory: in ſhort, 
ſearcely any thing was omitted, which tended to 
promote the welfare of his people, inſure his own 
happineſs, and circulate his fame. Thete cannot, 
be a greater proof of James's good character, than 
that ſo ſhrewd, cautious, and parſimonious.,a mo- 
'narch' as Henry VII. of England, ſhould invite 
him to be his ſon-in-law. This match, which 
vould have been the moſt illuſtrious of any in 
Europe, was prevented by the arrival of Perkin; 
Warbeck, who was ſet up by the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy to perſonate one of the children of Edward 
IV. both of whom were generally thought to be 
murdered by Richard III. Perkin had at one time 
a yery ſtrong party in England, who really be- 
lieved him to be the identical duke of York. He 
was a young man, nearly of James's age, ſenſible 
and engaging; and the Scots monarch, who had a 
great deal of the knight-errant in his diſpoſition, | 
conſidering him as a diſtreſſed prince, not only 
gave him a very hoſpitable reception, and his own 
couſin in marriage, but entered ſo warmly into his 
cauſe, as to endeavour to place him on the Engliſh 


throne. 


The principal, if not the ſole, motive of James 
in this action was glory: in 1497, he raiſed a 
formidable army, with which, accompanied by the 
pretender, he entered Northumberland. A mani- 
ſeſto was alſo publiſhed againſt Henry as a traitor, 
tyrant, and murderer; and all loyal ſubjeQts were 
invited to join their lawful. prince; but not a man 
of the leaſt conſequence repaired to his ſtandard; 


ſo that James, who now began to think that he had | 


cen impoſed on, after ravaging the country, re- 


turned with a conſiderable booty. to his dominions. | 
Henry being at this time engaged in quelling very | 
powerful rebellion, and in no condition to reſent | 

the affront, as a ſalvo for his honour, procured the 
_ Spaniſh ambaſſador (who was treating with Henry | 
on a marriage between Ferdinand's daughter and 


the prince of Wales) to prevail on James to diſmiſs 


Perkin, and ſolicit an, accommodation, James || 


needed little intreaty to part with Perkin, whom | 
. 50 believed to be the ſon of a proſelyte Jer 
0 


Tournay. A ſeven years truce with England 


vas patched up; and Perkin, whom James would || 


not betray, was allowed a ſhipto convey him to the 
continent; but determining to try his fate once 
more in England, he landed in Cornwall, was 
en priſoner at Taunton, and executed at Lon- 
nas a traitor, in November 1499. But Henry, 
ruck with the uncommon beauty of bis: wife, and 
nding that ſhe was not pregnant, made her a lady 


of his queen's -bed-chamber, to which a ſuitable 


revenue was annex et. i 
An end being now put to the diſturabances in 
England, Fox, Biſhop of Durham, was ordered, 
M1500, to hint to James, - that an alliance with 
© king of England would be advantageous: 
EE. 4 
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manded Henry's daughter in form. Margaret was 
accordingly given tohim, with a portion of 30,000]. 
though being chen but ten years old, ſhe was nbt 
to enter Scotland till 130g, nor was her fortune to 
be paid till after eonſummation. This negociation, 
which gave birth to the future union, , paved the 
way to a preſent peace between the two crowns, 
which was ratified on the 4th of January 1502. 
Henry, in his treaty, called himſelf king of France 
as well as of England; but it is Memorable to oh- 
ſerve, that the former title was obliged to be ſtuck 
out, before James would ratify his conditions; a 
compliment to the French, which that nation had 
never merited, from her former conduct towards 
the See 17 v0 If 17218 6 ng 
| | Now peace being concluded with England, 
James, in 1502, aſſembled his parliament, which 
voted proper courts: of juſtice all over the High- 
lands, where, though moſtly wanted, they had 
been greatly neglefted: ſo there was now hardly a 


immediately appeal for redreſs. Premeditated, as 
well as accidental murder, was exceedingly com- 
mon; the perpetrators of the former were there- 
fore ordered to be puniſhed by death, Severe 
laus were enakted againſt ſmugglibg, and all tranſ- 
marine ſuits were to, be ſettled by arbitration, The 
| parliament then eonſiſting of three eſtates, viz. 
great barons, leſſer barons, and lergy, next be- 
gan its own regulation. In the feudal ſyſtem, the 
leſs was always accountable to the greater. If the 
baron had vaſſals under him, the king exacted the 
ſervice of the baron; and originally attendance in 
- parliament, which formerly was called the king's ' 
court, was a point of duty. According) .eyery | 
' baron,great'or ſmall, was obliged i e ing's | 
lummons till the time of Robert Bruce; who, find- 
ing that it gave the latter trouble and uneaſineſs, 
diſpenſed with their attendance, | James I, enafted 
this into a law, obliging them, however, to ſend 
a certain number of men, whom they beſt reſpekt- 
ed, to repreſent them all, But the attendance of 
the greater barons was on no pretence to be omit- 
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were not properly repreſented, it was enakted b 
the parliament then fitting, that the great ge: 


meeting of the ſenate, chuſe and ſend burgeſſes, 
who, together with the other barons, ſhould debate 
on ſuch uſeful ads as ſhould, from time to time, be 


* i 


it does not appear that they were quite regular, in 
this reſpe&t, till the reign af James VI. ks 
The young queen ſet out | 


and attended-by his prime nobility, The king ſaw 
her to his .mother's ſeat at Colleweſton; after 


Northumberland, who condutted her to the borders 
of Scotland, where ſhe was received: with tender- 
neſs by his majeſty; and the next day, in the moſt 
ſuperb and elegant manner, eſcorted. to Edin- 
burgh, For ſeveral weeks there were the. greateſt 
rejoicings: nothing was omitted to give the young 
queen a favourable idea of her A poo and to 
contribute to her happineſs, 1 
Every thing ſeemed to render James completely 
happy: he was in perfed peace abroad; allied to 
a monarch, if not the greateſt, perhaps the richeſt 
in the world; in the moſt friend 
with his nobles, who repaid bis copfidence with 


was happy in bimſelf. His ſtudy was his people's 
proſperity ; and literature and the ſine arts were his 
amuſements. In 1509, he chaſtiſed the Netber- 


lands for plundering .his merchantmen, by ſending 


again 


James now thought ſo too, and cherefore he . . 


ſpot in Scotland, where the inhabitants, could not | 


ted. As James IV, complained that his boroughs, 


of all capital towns ſhould regularly, againſt every 


| offered to their conſideration, by the lords of ar- 
ticles (noblemen who. were appointed to prepare 
and bring in bills). But, notwithſtanding this act, 


| or Richmond in Surry | 
on the 46th of June, in company with her father, 


which, he reſigned her to the earls of Surry and 


ly correſpondence + 


affetion and duty; and, conſcious of no crimes, he 
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5 a gainſt them a ſquadron under the command of the 
famous Barton, | 


On the demiſe of Henr VII. his ſon Henry VIII. 
aſcended the throne of England in 1509, James 


congratulated his brother-in-Jaw on the occaſion, 
and they lived in perfect amity for four years, dur- 
ing which time James had greatly augmented his 


navy, and had built (more indeed for ſhew than 


' ſervice) a ſhip called the St. Michael, 250 feet from 
ſtem to ſtern, and 40 within her ſides, which (ſays 
one) were ten feet thick: ſhe was commanded by 
Barton, and ſeems to have been the greateſt veſſel 
then in Europe, 4 of 
Me are now come to the moſt diſagreeable part 
of James's reign ; his unhappy difference with Eng- 
land, which brought on his ruin. We have re- 
marked, that it was cuſtomary, . whenever the 
"Engliſh invaded France, for the Scots, as the ally 
of the latter, to make a diverſion into England in 
their favour, Henry was at this time at war with 
that nation; and James, whoſe notions of honour 
and punctilio ran exceedingly high, was attacked on 
his weak ſie, both by the Franck miniſters, then 
at his court, and his own clergy, by arguments 
and perſuaſions, not a little forcible on the mind of 


a young high-ſpirited prince. It appears, that the 


Engliſh king had expected James would break with 
him, and therefore had preparcd himſelf againſt it; 
fo that when James attacked Berwick and Norham, 
they made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance. However, 
he took the latter; and then, contrary to the ear- 
neſt difſuaſions of his wife, he. proceeded on his 
march into England, at the head of 50% 0 men, 
amongſt whom were all his principal nobility, who 
were as paſſionately fond of glory as their ſovereign. 
James was ſtopped in his career 

at the head of 26,000 choice troops, near Flodden ; 


YE and his gallant army, by the ſuperior 


conduct of Surry, who was an excellent commander, 


were defeated, James, ſcorning to ſurvive his diſ- 


grace, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy and 
"was ſlain ; and moſt of the nobility, retaining the 


' fame ſentiment, ſhared the fate of their prince. 
which 


Many attribute this memorable defeat, 
happened September 9, 151g, to the treachery of 
the earl of Hume, who drew off unaccountably with 
his diviſion. | 
that they had gained a victory till the next day, 
when they found themſelves maſters of the field and 
the Scots artillery, Thus fell the great James, in 
the goth year of his age, and the 25th of his reign, 
in a battle raſhly undertaken, unfortunately con- 
ducted, and fatally determined, 


Ile was of a middle ſtature, robuſt, and of a | 
aſpe&: his genius was elevated and enter. 


pleaſing | 
priſing: in manners, he was gentle, affable, polite, 
and, as a king, he may be ſtiled the father of his 
people. He was ſlow in making a reſolution ; but, 
when once reſolved, he never receded: the too fond 
affection of popular applauſe was his failing; and 
if he had a fault, it was his immoderate attachment 
to the fair ſex. He maintained a literary correſ- 
-mondence with the princes of his time, and wrote 
Fatin in a ſtile perfectly claſſical. No greater proof 


can be 


into his dominions, where the book firſt 


was a brevia 
This art had 
year 1471. | 
Every nobleman in thoſe days, for the benefit of 
his family and dependents, ſtudied ſurgery ; and 
James, who was himſelf an adept in that uſeful art, 
ordained pupils of leſs quality, who, before his 
death, were eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh into a regular 


ſociety. Being a king of great abilities, and excel. 
lently iſpoſed 


printed 


he was extremely regretted by his 
ſubjects. Be this as it may, it is very certain, that 


4 


y the carl of Surry, 


of the church of Aberdeen in 1309. 
n known in England ever fince the 


The Engliſh, however, did not know | 


i given of his zeal to promote the arts and | 
' ſciences, than his introducing the art of printing 
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church during this century. 


years gratis; ſo 


Scotland, while an independent kin 
the zenith of her 
peine, 1 

Nothing very material occurred relat 


dom, 

glory during We of (Tot 
ive to 

5 It may be ar 
in general, that as James III. by his indiſcreer pr 
motions, created much diſturbance; fo the 2 
in conſequence, once remarkable for mutual agre 
ment and ſobriety, grew factious and encroachi 4 
conſequently the Retorimation, which, towards the 
cloſe of this century, began to dawn, appears 1 
have been abſolutely neceſlary, if conſidered on] n 
a political view, 22 — 


In this century was founded the three univerſities 


of St. Andrew, Glaſgow, and Aberdeen: the firg 
In 1412; the ſecond in 1457; the laſt in 14 


the tutors attended their reſpective claſſe 5 


reat was their zeal for t x 
gation of Vena „„ i Oe: 
Before the late king undertook his ill. adviſed ex. 
pedition, he had bequeathed the regency of the 
kingdom, during the non-age of his fon (an infant 
of a year old) to his queen. The important office 
however, was to he taken from her on a re-marriage; 


and, as this was the condition of her authority, it 


was univerſally believed that ſhe would remain a 
widow. But it proved otherwiſe; for every thought 
of that youthful queen ſeemed to center in a paſſion 
for the earl of Angus. This accompliſhed young 
nobleman was chief of the houſe of Douglas, and, 
next to lord Hume, the moſt powerful of any that 
had ſurvived the battle of Flodden. The affection 
between him and the queen was mutual ; and love, 
though he ſeldom exerts his power in a royal breaſt, 
was ſo impetuous, that, within the ſpace of a year, 
the regency. was forfeited. The queen married the 
earl without making her intention known, cither to 
the ſtates of the kingdom, or to her brother Henry, 
who had ſhewn great tenderneſs towards her; hay- 
ing generouſly recalled his troops, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing the advantage which the late defeat had given 
him over the Scots. 


Great confuſion followed upon this haſty mar- 


riage: one part of the nation was ſor continuing the 
queen : but lord Hume, who hated the Douglas ta- 
mily, and finding that he had not intereſt ſuſſicient 
to procure the office for himſelf, determined to exert 
all he had in favour of the duke of Albany; who, 
chiefly through his means, was accordingly elected 
regent, Albany was the ſon of that duke, who was 
brother to James III. and had taken ſhelter in 
France, after his defeat at Lochmaben. The cir- | 


cumſtance of his being a Frenchman was favourable 


to his election, but far from being ſo to the intereſt 
of Scotland ; and he landed at Dumbarton, on the 


| 18th of May 1515, when his knowledge of the lan- 


guage and conſtitution was very ſuperficial. 

The prior of St. Andrew's was pitched upon by 
the duke for his inſtructor ; for, being a man of 
ſenſe, he was defirous, as much as poſſible, to avoid 
erring in his regency, through ignorance, The 
prior, though an able politician, was jealous and 
revengeful ; in giving Albany the neceſſary informa- 
tion, he was alſo too craſty to let ſlip ſo fair an op- 
portunity of maliciouſly mingling his perſonal te- 
ſentments. As Hume, the lord chamberlain, had 
diſguſted him, he therefore, in the characters which 
he gave the duke of the principal men in the realm, 
drew a moſt odious picture of that nobleman ; not 
did he exhibit a more flattering portrait of Angus. 
Thus prepoſſeſſed, the regent behaved with uncom- 
mon reſerve to theſe noblemen, whoſe favour an 
intereſt ought rather to have been courted by * 
conduct diametrically oppoſite. Such an impolitic 
demeanour could not but excite ſurmiſes. Should the 
king's brother die, Albany was preſumptive her; 
it was therefore intimated to the queen, that ſhe 
would do well to fly with her two babes to England 
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and by putting them under her brother's protection, 


de aſſured of their ſafety. This advice was ex- 
nemely agrecable to one who mortally hated the 
regent. She accordingly prepared for her flight; 


but her intention being diſcovered, the infants were 


ken from! her, and delivered to the care of three 


noblemen, who were deſervedly beloved by the 


blic. The queen was then informed that ſhe 
might proſecute her journey ; and the regent was 


beſorehand with her, in acquainting Henry with. | 


his conduct, which he fully juſtified ; but though 
he admitted his reaſons, he was, on many accounts, 


that he ſecretly ſtimulated the earl of Hume, who, 
finding himſelf to be ſuſpected, had taken arms, and 


was ravaging the bordets of Scotland. 


, 


The death of the king's brother, January : 516, | 


really alarmed Henry: he ſent miniſters to Scotland 
with offers of a laſting peace, on condition that the 
regent was removed; but though that condition 


was not complied with, he thought it prudent to 


conclude. a truce with the ſtates of the kingdom, 


ll the feaſt of St. Andrew in 1520. 


The integrity with which the regent acted, clearly 
appearing to Hume, he diſbanded his forces, and 
was received into favour. But Hepburn devoted 
to. deſtruction both him and his brother William, 


whom he repreſented as a traitor. Theſe charges | 


could not be proved, but more feaſible ones were 


produced. They were therefore cited for the mur- 


der of the late king, for non-performance of their 
duty at Flodden, and for unnatural crimes with 
each other. Though both theſe articles were un- 
ſupported by ſuſficient evidenee, yet they were con- 
demned to die, and accordingly beheaded. on the 
12th of October. Hume was warden of the 
Marches, and the lord chamberlain; the former 
poſt the regent conferred on his intimate friend Sir 
Andrew D'Arcy, a Frenchman, commonly called 
the chevalier de la Beaute. . The duke having thus 
ſettled every thing to his ſatisfaction, he left his 
power chiefly in the hands of D'Arcy, and deter- 
mined to retire into France for about ſix months. 
The reſentment of the Scots could now no longer 
be reſtrained : they in general diſapproved of the 
ſentence inflicted on the Humes ; they were exaſ- 
perated againſt D'Arcy ; and the preſence of the 
queen, who had left England before the regent had 


arrived in France, rendered them, to the laſt de- 


pree, vindictive. Ls 

On September 29,. 1517, a party, conducted by 
dir George Douglas and Sir David Hume, waylaid 
His attendants being all cut off, he 
attempted to make his eſcape: unfortunately for 


him, his horſe plunged into a bog, which leaving 


him the prey of his enemies, they greedily tore him 
in pieces. Douglas, with a ſavage fury, ſeized 
his head, and fixing it by the hair to his ſaddle- 
brow, rode in triumph to Dunbar, and ſtuck it on 
the battlements. "The ſtates took very little cog- 
nizance of this action; though they did not chuſe to 
&hend ft. | | ; 
The regent's preſence became now indiſpenſibl 
neceſſary: it would have been convenient plans 


looner, but the intrigues of Henry, or rather of his 


artful miniſter Wolſey, had been ſufficiently power- 
ul to keep him in France. On November 19, 
1521, however, he arrived in Scotland, which he 


nd the ſeat of confuſion, Summoning a parlia- 


ment on the 26th of Jan, following, he was deter- 
mined to be ſevere on the earl of Angus, who had 
aſſembled his military tenants, to act againſt the earl 
of Arran; though, on the regent's arrival, he had 
diſbanded his forces, and was diſpoſed for peace. 


friend D'Arcy, but they had taken ſanctuary in 


' England. And though he conſidered Angus in a 
vreat meaſure acceſſory, yet a year's baniſhment in 


! 


5 0. 70. 


e made diligent ſearch aſter the murderers of his 


1 
. This ſentence was no ways diſagreeable to Angus; 
he rather choſe to comply with it, than be the oc- 


- b 
14 


France was the greateſt puniſnment he could obtain 
for that nobleman. „ ee 


4 


caſion of further diſorder. |. The .queen's violent 


paſſion for him had long fince not only evaporated, 


but he had no become ſo much the object of her 


hatred, that ſhe was purſuing every method to pro- 


Cure a divorce: ſhe had even applied to the regent 
tor aſſiſtance; and this circumſtance, with many 


additions, having been carried to the cars of her 


adverſe to his regency; it is therefore thought, Ji 


exaſperated againſt the regent, whom he now con- 


| ſidered as having alienated her from his intereſt, 
that his own might be more effectually promoted. 


Henry had been promiſed by Francis, the French 
monarch, that the regent ſhould never return to 


Scotland; and the king of England made a breach 
of this promiſe, one pretext for a war againſt Fran- 

cis. Henry had no great antipathy to the Scots; 
his nephew, was enceedingly dear to him; but as he 


ſaw the regent now acting altogether like a vice-roy 


of France, | inſtead of being the protector of an in- 


dependent people : he deemed it proper to let the 


| Scots know, that they muſt either remove him, or 


expoſe themſelves to his reſentment. The Scots 


vindicated the actions of their regent, and conſidered 


this demand of Henry as an attack on their liberty, 
when in fact they were little better than the tools of 
France. They peremptorily refuſed to diſmiſs the 


duke; and let Henry know, that though hoſtili- 


ties were far from being agreeable to them, they 
oy nevertheleſs defend themſelves againſt his at- 
tac ks. ; F 1 „ „„ | 
As ſoon as the Engliſh ambaſſadors were diſmiſ- 
ſed, the regent went over to France; whete he com- 
municated to the king the ſentiments. and reſolution: 
of the Scots parliament. As Francis did not quel- 
tion but that Henry would make good his threats, 
the regent was diſpatched; back again with about 


4000 troops (all that Francis could then ſpare) with 


particular injunctions not to make peace with Eng- 


land without his concurrence. Henry made uſe of 


every ſtratagem to intercept the regent ; notwith- 


ſtanding which, he landed in Scotland, with his 


troops, in Auguſt 152g. The truce being nearly 
expired, he ſummoned a parhament to debate on 
the neceflary meaſures to be taken with Henry 
whoſe generoſity of ſpirit had even led him, not 
only to propoſe a laſting peace with the Scots, but, 
at the ſame time, to negociate a treaty of marriage 

between their king and his eldeſt daughter, Theſe 


offers the regent prevailed with them to reject, as 


not being agreeable to Francis; Albany, likewiſe, 
made uſe of the moſt powerful arguments againſt 
it; but every oppoſition was at length borne down 
by that perſuaſive logic, Bribery. . | 
An alliance being thus refuſed, which would have 
made the king of Scotland the undoubted heir of 
the Engliſn crown, the regent naturally enough con- 


| cluded, that he ſhould find no difficulty in perſuad- 

ing them to invade England; but here he was miſe 
taken: for though he led them to the borders, repre- 
| ſented the Engliſh as their very worſt enemies, 


ſtormed and ſoothed, yea, flattered and bribed, they . 
flatly refufed to croſs the Tweed. The fatal field of 
Flodden, which gave the ſevereſt blow that the feu- 
dal ſyſtem. ever felt, had not yet been forgotten. by 
them; and they knew that the carl of: Surry, at the 


head of 40,000 men, was prepared for their recep- 


tion, had they advanced. Henry had ordered the 
earl not to attack the Scots; and the regent was un- 


der the mortifying neceſſity of leading his troops 


back again, without coming to action. 


The queen's party, by the artifice of Wolſey, had | 
ſo far increaſed during the winter, that the . regent 


| had, in great meaſure, loſt his. influence. ', It Was 


publicly declared, that the king was, now of fit age 
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to take the reins of government; and Albany, in 


all probability, now began 'to conſider, that when. 


that event took place, his majeſty might requite 
him after the manner of his predeceſſor. He de- 
termined therefore to take care of himſelf in time; 
and ſet fail for France, on the 14th of May 1524, 


. 


with a reſolutien never to return to Scotland, 


On this agreeable news, Henry ſent the earl of | 
Angus (whom he had before invited from his exile) ||| 
into Scotland; in order to ſtrengthen the Engliſh 


intereſt, by a reconciliation with his wife. But he 


found the queen's hatred too deeply rooted; and as | 


ſhe had connected herſelff, in politics, with the earl of 


ance agreeable to his former propoſal. 


act. | © #4 e en, 
The carl of Angus had found means, before this 
truce expired, to alienate the young king from his 
mother, and to gain his entire confidence. The 
queen had obtained a divorce from her huſband, and 


. was now his bittereſt enemy; but, as the king, her 
ſon, had created him his chancellor, he was above 


her reach. Angus very ſoon grew intoxicated with 
ower, and not only committed the greateſt cxceſſes 
imſelf, but connived at them in others. He had 
enticed the king to Falkland, where, though he 


treated him with all imaginable / reſpect, promoted 


every exerciſe and pleaſure by day, and pandered 
for him by night, the young monarch, ſurrounded 
as he was by flattery and diſſipation, conſidered 
himſelf as little better than his priſoner, He had 
ver qe work become acquainted with the earl's 
miſuſe 

been a further incitement to his eſcape from Falk- 
land to his mother at Stirling, which he therefore 
effected in June 1587, during the abſence of Angus, 
room, | 
No ſooner was the king's arrival at Stirling pub- 
lickly known, than numbers of the nobility, who 
hated Angus; repaired thither to aſſiſt his majeſty, 
in caſe à freſh attempt ſhould be made to retake 
his perſon, Their zeal and foreſight was timely: 
for Angus, immediately on receiving news of the 
king's flight, aſſembled 2000 troops, and was 
marching with all haſte towards Stirling, But the 
lords Maxwell and Lochinvar, with the like num- 


ber of men, hat taken poſſeſſion of the town, in 


of power; and this conſideration might have 


behalf of their ſovereign; and upon the approach 


of the earl, they repulſed him with the greateſt re- 
ſolution and loyalty. The king then, by the ad- 
vice of his nobles, indicted the earl of Angus, his 


brother George Douglas, his uncle Archibald 
Douglas, and Alexander Drummond, with ſome of 
their chief dependents, for treaſon. The Douglas's, 


unable to ſtand their ground, retired into England 


for refuge, The king being in poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates, winked at their obtaining an aſylum in Eng- 


land; and the truce being now expired, he conclud. 
end another with his uncle for five 


ears, in Which 
time a laſting peace was to be conſidered on by both 
os TRE ied | | 


In the mean timethe king aſſembled 8000 forces, 


and proceeded to the ſkirts of his kingdom, that he 


ring ems to have been one John Arm- 
ſtrong of Gilnock- Hull. This fellow, who had a 
4} i + ; 3 X | "= 2 
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uniſh the licentious borderers : of theſe, the | 


* * 


greateſt ſtate and affluence, by levying contributions 


| than condemn him, and at the ſame time fond of dil. 
| vereign attended by twenty-ſix gentlemen on horſe. 


| aſtoniſhed at his inſolence, let him know that he 
had preſumed to exerciſe à power which belonged 


upon the ſpot: having ſtrengthened his authority 
Arran, Angus found he was excluded from any ſhare | 

in the adminiſtration, Angus knowing that Henry: | 
ſuſpected Arran to be in the French intereſt, formed 
a party againſt him, and was ſoon joined by the 
earls of Lenox and Argyle. The queen, in the mean 
time, as well io prevent her brother's receiving any! || 
impreſſions to her diſadvantage, as to manifeſt the 
integrity of the garl of Arran, ſent the earl of Caſſils 
to deſire a laſting peace with him, and alſo an alli- || 
But Henry, | 
on the Scots refuſal, had promiſed his daughter to 
the emperor Charles'V, of Germany ; however, he | 
concluded a three year's truce with Scotland, that | 
he might have time to confider what part he ſhould | 


and returned to Edinburgh. 


they ſhould have the ſame power; he employed his 


| for beſides their private influence, they were reckon. 
ed (as has been obſerved) one of the three eſtates of 


| the interview with his uncle. | 
| emperor, that he ſtill had it in his power to give 
| princeſs Elizabeth, to him: and the reaſon. of his 
matters relative to his ſucceeding him. 


| willing to ſhock Henry by a blunt denial, pretended 
| that the pope had forbidden him to ſet a foot ia 


| a princeſs of France; which advice the yielding 
| monarchreadily. complied with, though the on 


them, the vacant poſts were beſtowed on eccle- 
| ſaſtics, 
great impatience; and though they were obliged to 
lubmit, at that time, to his encroachments, they 
| determined to aſſert their privileges the firſt oppot- 


g f i : . 4 ; | — 
nuraber of vaſſals under his command, lived in the 


on the Engliſn. The king ordered him to a 
by ſuch a day, and anſwer ſor his conduct. 
ſtrong, thinking that the king would rather a 


ppeat 
Arm. 


Pprove 


play ing his magnificence; appeared before his ſa. 


back, richly capariſoned, as his body-guard, James 


only to majeſty, and then ordered him to be hun 


by a-few'more examples, he ſeſt the borders of his 
kingdom ſomewhat civilized, diſmiſſed his lorces, 


From this time, namely, in 1332, the king grew 
prodigiouſly attached to his : clergy, rememberin 
how he had been uſed by Angus; and conſidering the 
reſt of his nobilicy as having the ſame will, if ever 


prelates io aſſiſt him in becoming independent of 
his nobles, The clergy, it muſt be obſcrved, were 
dependent on him; for every King df Scotland had 
the ſole right of nomination to vacant biſhoprics 
and abbeys; and therefore he was pretty certain thar 
they would heartily concur in his deſign, He well 
knew they would be of the greateſt ſervice to him; 


parliament; and as they regularly returned mem- 
bers, they often occaſioned a majority. Cardinal 
Beatoun, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was ſelected 
from among them, to be his boſom friend ; he was 
a man of genius, and rendered the king the moſt 
important ſervices, in return for his confidence, 
5 8 then ſet about repairing his fortifications, 
and furniſhing his magazines; and thinking it now 
no longer neceſſary to diſſemble his intentions, he 
firſt treated his nobles with apparent coldneſs; te- 
moved them ſoon after, by degrees, from places of 
profit and truſt; and then, effectually ro mortify 


The nobility bore the king's frowns with 


tunity. 

At this juncture, 1635, the king's attachment to 
his clergy proved extremely unfortunate ; his uncle, 
who had diſclaimed the pope's authority, deſired an 
interview. with James, at York, - Now, though 
James was deſirous of an intimate connection with 
Henry, and therefore had no objection to the propo- 
ſed interview, he yet determined to be governed by 
his clergy ; and as they loudly inveighed againlt 
Henry, as an arch heretic, againſt whom the pope 
had publiſhed five ſeparate bulls; as they declared 
that their king could not be ſafely truſted in his 
hands, and made uſe of every argument that malice 
could invent, to blacken the character of Henty, 
and diſſuade him from going, James, Who was a 
bigoted catholic, approved their zeal, and declined 


Now Henry had ſo managed matters with the 
his daughter Mary to James; he offered her, or the 
deſiring a meeting with his nephew, was to confer 


with him concerning the Reformation; and to ſettle 
James, un. 


England: and he ſoon after received a brief to that 
effect from his holinels. ' +» 8 
The king was next adviſed by the clergy to mati 
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Charles had offered him the choice of two prin- 
ceſſes of his own houſe, of exquiſite beauty and pro- 
gigious fortune: but the emperor was conſidered as 
a favourer of, the Retormation, Francis having 


offered James the choice of either of his daughters, 


he getermined to take a voyage to France, in order 
io eſpouſe the moſt „ e which, in his eyes, 
proved to be Magd: 


"RN 


en the eldeſt daughter, and 
their nuptials were accordingly, on January 7, 1537, 


celebrated with great pomp. Her fortune was 
100,000 crowns: of the ſun, and her jointure ade- 


vate to that ſum. 


But this was but a trifling addition to her fortune; 


ſor the young queen fell ill, and died of a fever on 


the 22d of July, ſhortly after her arrival in Scot- 
land- Plein . 5515 | 
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The king of France likewiſe 
agreed to pay James 30. O00 franks during her life, |. 


Jo very remarkable trials ſucceeded the queen's - 


death. The clergy not content with having driven 


the nobility from court, which was doubtleſs as far 


as the king's vengeance againſt them extended; 


they followed them in their retirements, and ſtrove 


to draw from the elder barons ſuch words as they 


might be able to conſtrue into treaſon. The old 
nobles avoided the ſnare; but John Forbes, the chief 
of agreat family, being a young man, leſs cool and re- 
ſerved, fell into it. He was accordingly accuſed of 
forming a deſign to murder the king, and reſtore 
the earl of Angus to his eſtates; and though the 
whole proof of this charge centered in a few incau- 
tious words, they were deemed ſufficient evidences 
to bring him to the block. Forbes was no ſooner 
executed, than it was whiſpered: to the king, that 
certainly the lady Jane Douglas (who was fiſter to 
the earl of Angus, and the only. one of his family 
then in Scotland) muſt certainly have been privy to 
the deſign of Forbes; and, as ſhe did nor diſcover 


it; ought to be conſidered as his accomplice. |. She 


was therefore forthwith: apprehended ; and, though 
known to be a woman of exemplary: virtue, unac- 
quainted with courts, and almoſt ignorant of the 
name of faction; though not the leaſt ſhadow of 
proof could be produced, ſhe was ſentenced to death 


by her arbitrary judges (who now met rather to con- 
demn than to try); and the King, who might have 
pardoned her, choſe rather to gratify an unmanly re- 


venge againſt a relation to the carl of Angus, and 
accordingly ordered her to be burnt alive, under the 
pretence alſo of being guilty of witchcraft. 
+ Theſe executions, which are moſt indelible blots 
in this "reign, being over, the king ſet on foot a 
negociation for a marriage with Mary of Guile, 
dutcheſs. dowager of Longueville; and though 
Henry ſtrove to hinder this marriage, it was con- 
cluded on; and Mary landed in Scotland in the 
ſpring of the year 1538. = „ 16) 
Henry, though he had been much provoked by 
his nephew's conduct, was yet unwilling to. break 
with him, being averſe to hoſtilities; and accord. 


ingly, in January 1540, appointed Sir Ralph Sadler 


to be his ambaſſador at the court of Scotland. 
Sadler was charged with private diſpatches to James] 


chiefly concerning the Reformation; and Henry 
urged him, a/ſecond: time, to give him an inter- 


view, notwithſtanding the interdiction of the pope; 
which he ridiculed, and would fain have perſuaded 
his nephew alſo to deſpiſe. He wiſhed cagerly that 

nephew would imitate him, by ſeizing the re- 
venues of all the abbies within his dominions ; and 

told him ſo. James, who afterwards produced 
theſe diſpatches in public, declared, that he could 
not, in conſcience, prevail on himſelf to commit 
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fuch a ſacrilegious action. But this was, indeed, a 


| ridiculous reafon for the Scots king to give, who had 
already beſtowed on five of his natural children the 


abbies of Kelſo, Coldingham, Melroſs, Holyrood- 
Houſe, and St. Andrew's; the. revenues of which 
(nearly equal to thoſe of the crown) he reſerved for 
them in his exchequer, till they ſhould become of 


9 


would quarrel with him ſhould he again refuſe the 
interview, thought fit, with the advice of Beatoun, 
to temporiſe. Sadler was therefore ordered to re- 
turn ſuch an anſwer tochis maſter, as led Henry to 
conclude, that james would give him the meeting 
he ſo much defired; for Henry entertained ſo good 
an opinion of his own abilities, that he did -not 
doubt, if he could but confer with his nephew; he 
ſnould ſoon be able to free him from the ſuperſtition 
of popery, and perſuade him to join his meaſures. 

Accordingly Henry, in 1541, went to Vork where 
he fully expected to have met his nephew; Who, in- 
ſtead of appearing there, tranſmitted ſuch paltry 
excuſes, that the king of England ſaw plainly that 
James did not intend to meet him at all. And as 
he now heartily deſpiſed him, he ſent ſuch a m-ſlage 
to him from Vork, as cardinal Beatoun .conftrued 


into a declaration of war; and it certainly was at- 


tended by ſome ſkirmiſhes on the borders... Henry, 
indeed, was not of a temper. to digeſt ſuch an 
affront: the more he reviewed. the behaviour of 
James, the more was he exaſperated; ſo that in the 
year following he threatened to invade Scotland. 
The invaſion of England, which James had been 
meditating, though oppoſed. by the.. nobility, was 
now, in 1542, firmly reſolved on; and Beatoun un- 
dertook to cajole the nobles into concurrence. 
Some, and chiefly lord Maxwell, unwilling to ex- 
alperate the king ſtill more againſt them, agreed, 
though it was then November, to enter 
by the Solway, with 1000 men. 


, 1 


Highly pleaſed with this intelligence, James took 
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the fatal reſolution. of conſtituting Oliver Sinclair, 


a minion of his, comman ex in chief in that expe- 
dition. Oliver kept his commiſſion a ſecret till the 


Scots troops had paſſed the borders, and advanced 


to the Firth of Solway, Where Sir Thomas Wharton 
had haſtily collected about 500. men, which he had 
poſted advantageouſly, and with which he intended 
to oppole their progreſs. Sinclair then read his 
commiſſion, which (lays an elegant hiſtorian) pro- 
duced an effect not to be paralleled in hiſtory, 
Their contempt of the general, and hatred of the 
king, overcoming the fes of death and the love of 
liberty, the whole 10,000 men, on the example of 


the nobles, ſubmitted, without ſtriking a blow, to 
ſo inferior a number. + | 


James, being informed of this aſtoniſhing cir. 


cumſtance, ſunk to the ground with indignation 
and grief: he had been anxious about the event of 


the expedition, and therefore the news affected him 


| the more; and as he had violent paſſions, he fell a 


prey to them; for he languiſhed in the moſt deplor- 
able condition till the 13th of December, and then 
expired in the goth year of his age, and not without 
0 of being poiſoned. + 


James was of the middle ſize, fair and comely, 


| unqueſtionably brave, vigilant, and temperate; but 


a contemporary hiſtorian (who knew him perſonally) 


ſays, that whatever virtues he might have, they 


| were more than equalled. by vices, : In this reign, 
May the 7th, 1632, the court of ſeſſions , was 
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Reſignation of the Crown—Death, 


1 $41. ſoul of James was ſo totally abſorbed with 

1 grief and reſentment, that though he muſt 
have been ſenſible that his end was approaching, he 
had not taken one ſtep towards ſettling a regency 
during the long minority of his daughter, who at 
his death was about eight days old; for the court 
of Scotland was ſo irregular when this unfortunate 
princeſs was born, that hiſtorians are not agreed as 
to the preciſe day. But though the king had neg- 
lected this great point, the boundleſs ambition of 
cardinal Beatoun inſtigated him to frame a will, by 
which he himſelf, having been prime miniſter in 
the late reign, now claimed the regency, His for- 
gery being ſpeedily detected, the iniquitous and 
aſpiring prelate was tumbled from his towering 
height, and the important office of regent conferred 
on \ HF Hamilton, earl of Arran, 

- This nobleman, being naturally timid, the choice 
of him was in many reſpects unhappy : for this fail- 

ing was productive of the greateſt inſtability in his 

conduct, at a time when wars with England, fac- 
tions at hore, and, above all, the dawning Reform- 
ation, required the utmoſt ſteadineſs and reſolution. 

No wonder therefore that the regent ſoon expoſed 

himſelf to the artifice of ſo ſubtle a ſtateſman as 

Beatoun, who, after a few weeks impriſonment, 

was allowed to return to his caſtle of St. Andrew's; 

though by forging a will for the late king, the laws 
of his country might have convicted him of high- 
treaſon ; but inſtead of this, the intriguing cardinal 
very ſoon held the maſter-wire, whilſt Arran, hav- 
ing the name of regent, was anſwerable for conſe. 

quences, . IL 

Whatever the deſigns of Henry VIII. were, he 
had generouſly diſmiſſed all the noble captives who 
Fete themſelves at Solway ; they returned 

to. Edinburgh in the middle of January, charged 
with a propoſal of peace, and then of uniting the 
two kingdoms by a marriage of his ſon Edward 
with their infant queen. This propoſal was ſtrongly 
ſeconded by the earl of Angus (now returned from 
exile) and much urged by Sir Ralph Sadler, the 

Engliſh ambaſſador, who expatiated ſo largely on 

the happy effects ſuch an union would produce, 

that the regent ſeemed exceedingly deſirous of it. 

The carl was a friend to the Reformation; and as 
he knew that an alliance like this would greatly 
promote it, the treaty was accordingly concluded 
on; and the young queen, when ſhe ſhould attain 
her 10th year, was to be ſent into England. Henry, 
in the mean time, promiſed to preſerve inviolable 

ace, and not to interfere in the government. of 

cotland. e 1 
The ratification of this treaty 
Beatoun : for noun he mortally hated the king of 
England, and diſli 
would be no difficult matter to perſuade the regent 


to renounce Henry's friendſhip, and declare for the | 


intereſt of France, The weak and irreſolute Arran, 
within the ſpace of a month, was cajoled—not only 
to break the treary—but to abjure the doctrines of 


the Reformation in the Franciſcan church at Stir- | 


ave no diſguſt to | 


ked' the alliance, he knew it | 
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The Neglet James in not ſeltling a Regency during the Minority of Mary— A Mill forged by Cardinal Beatoun ; 
I Detefion—Earl of Arran appointed Regen. Timidity of. this Nobleman—-Defeat of the . 
Lend Edinburgh invadeu. George Wiſhart ſeixed.— He ſuffers Martyrdom-—BÞeatoun aſſallinated and murdereg... 
Succeſs of the Con/pirators——The Balile of Pinkey—An univerſal Rout and terrible: Carnage Ybe Scots ae 
Enpliſb-— Leith plundered— Kinghorn burnt—The Queen Dowaper obtains the Regency Marriage of the 
young Queen—- Chicanery of the French—Knox and bis Party— Reireat of the French—Treaty with Elizaje Ges 
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inſpire. They had obtained an act for the proſe. 
cution of the reformed, whom they began to buts 


| Scots, contrary to the inclination of Henry, were 


bloody, being chiefly a religious one. 


to redouble his rage againſt the Proteſtants. The 


learning, had recommended the doctrines ot the 


always accompanies true piety: his miniſtry, which 


Beatoun from his caſtle of St. Andrew's; and he 


arls of Angus and 


Murray. 


: 


. US 91 e nr 191-06 54 
ling. The regent now gave himſelf up wholly 19 
the cardinal, and to the queen- mother, who elpouſed 
Popery with all that fiery zeal -which bigotry can 


cher with the moſt unremitting cruelty. This oc; 
caſioned a ſtrong diviſion in favour of Henry and the 
Reformation, which was headed by the earls of 
Angus and Lenox, who engaged the cardinal's - 
party, but were defeated, and fled to England for 
refuge. 14315055 1 g 
Ilenry was now ſo exaſperated at the treatn 
which he had received, the he determined the 8055 
ſhould feel the weight of his reſentment. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3d of May 1544, a conſiderable body 
of troops landed at Leith ; and the Scots, believing 
that Henry had full employment for all his troops 
in France, being unprepared to oppoſe their pro. 
greſs, they entered Edinburgh with great eaſe, and 
terribly ravaged all the country round. 
This impolitic invaſion, Beatoun did not omit to 
take advantage of, by em loying every art to wean 
the Scots from the Engliſh : he repreſented Henry 
as the vileſt of encroachers, who by thus enforcing 
his odious alliance, and efpoufing the cauſe of he. 
retics, was ſtriking at the very root of their liber- 
ties. In ſhort, he ſo ſucceſsfully applied himſelf 
to the paſſions and prejudices of a tenacious and 
iraſcible people, that, in general, the alliance with 
ſuch an excommunicated wretch as Henry was 
thought on with abhorrence. And had not Francis 
I. concluded a peace with England, in which the 


comprehended, they were determined on a war, 
which would probably have proved very ficrce and 


Scotland being now at peace, the cardinal began 


Reformation not withſtanding the perſecutions of 
that famous prelate, every day gained ground. 
George Wiſhart, a man of good family and: ſound 


Reformation, with a meekneſs and candour which 


had been moſtly confined to the houſes of his friends, 
had met with ſuch conſiderable ſucceſs, that Bea- 
toun, conſidering him as the prop of the Reforma» 
tion, reſolved at all events to bring him to the ſtake: 
And though the ſeeds of the Roctnation had, in 
1546, recetved a parliamentary ſanction in Scotland, 
and the regent before his apoſtacy had allowed 
Engliſh bibles to be publicly read ; yet Wiſhart was 
ſeized, and the cardinal, by his legatine authority; 
brought him to the fiery trial; Which, though ag- 
gravated by every circumſtance which bigotry and 
barbarity could inſpire,” he endured, on the 4ſt of 
March, with a primitive reſolution and conſtancy- 

The execution of this worthy man was viewed by 


now conſidered hereſy to be nearly extinguiſhed; 
he therefore gave a looſe to his paſſions, and be- 
haved every where with the moſt uncontroulable 

« inſolence: 
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N a bur he one day ſo groſsly inſulted Nor- 
2 ſon of the earl of Rothes, that he de- 
ined the cardinal's life ſhould appeaſe his re- 
"ment. Accordingly, Leſley, with fiſteen of his 


ſriends, gaining admittance into his caſtle, and en- 


n very gravely addrefſed himſelf to the 
Le ee eng Wh eruelties, and adviſed 
| 1 inſtantly to implore divine forgiveneſs; he 
| then with the greateſt deliberation gave him two 
labs in the body; and the reſt following his ex- 
ample, the wretched prelate fell a ſpeedy ſacrifice, 
exclaiming with his lateſt breath “ Jam a prieſt,” 
—Finding that their intention had taken air, they 
admitted upwards of one hundred more of their 
friends into the caſtle, which was preſently ſur- 
rounded by a number of troops, ſent by the clergy 
io reſcue their cardinal. The conſpirators let them 
know that they had come too late and to convince 
| them of it, they threw the lifeleſs trunk amongſt 


dinal had triumphantly beheld the tortures of the 
ious Wiſhart a few weeks before: thus was Scot- 
land delivered N by means not juſtifiable) of 
the moſt powerful man in it; who, according to all 
report, was unhappily at the fame time the moſt 
bigoted, the moſt wicked, unrelenting, and cruel. 
The conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of the caſtle for 
| fve months. At laſt being beſieged in form, by a 
body of French troops, under the command of 
Leon Strozzi, they capitulated for life and limb; 
ind as Strozzi deemed them his priſoners, they 
were accordingly tranſported into France, together 
vith the cardinal's immenſe treaſures _ 

This affiſtance from the French rouſed the 
jealouſy of the Engliſh: they conſidered it as an 


ing in the beginning of the year 1547, the Com- 
40 of England impowered the regent duke of 


Somerſet to proceed with. vigour againſt the Scots, 


managed affairs too artfully even to ſuffer the Scots 
to conſent to the union. ; 


beginning of September, the duke of Somerſet 
entered Scotland at the head of 18,000 men, whilſt 


The Scots had prepared themſelves for the duke's 
reception. But before matters came to an extre- 


regent, informing him, that on aſſurance that the 
queen ſhould not be diſpoſed, of to a foreign 


railed on by the queen dowager and her party, not 
only to diſregard the duke's applications, but to 


treat his reaſonings with contempt; whereupon | 


oth parties prepared for battle, The Engliſh 
vere encamped at Preſton-Pans, and the, Scots at 
uſlelburg, Somerſet had ſecured an eminence, 
Which not only commanded a communication with: 
is let, but gave him the advantage of the wind 
ind ſun, The Scots, under all theſe diſadvantages, 
were raſh enough to begin the attack, They were 
armed with bucklers, and pikes eighteen feet long, 


ind moved in ſo firm a phalanx, that they actually. 


iſperſed the Engliſh cavalry; but -ſuch batteries 1 as to propoſe a ſmall, but a fixed tax on land, ex- 


4 preſsly to maintain a body of regular troops for 


% artillery were diſcharged on them from the ſhip- 
a0 and the Foreign fuſileers, that they. were, 


Made to give ground. The earl of Angus, who 


id lately deſetted the Engliſh intereſt, and now 
RL IE I SER ot ro a hu 
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ering his chamber, found him fitting in a chair. 


them, out of the very window from which the car- 


infringement of the peace; 'and Henry VIII, dy- 


and compel them to forſake the French; and if 
other means ſhould fail, to oblige them likewiſe 
| fulfil the alliance with England, which had been 

ſo ſolemnly agreed on. But the queen-dowager. 


Both nations now reſolved on war; and in the 
a ſleet of ſixty ſail of ſhips appeared on the coaſt, 


nity, Somerſet publiſhed a manifeſto, urging a 
union of the two nations, by a match between the 
princeſs and Edward, and wrote a letter to the 


prince, he would immediately withdraw his troops. 
Notwithſtanding this, the fickle regent was pre- 
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commanded, the Scotch van-guard, . endeavoured 
to ſhelter his troops, in fome meaſure, by retiring 


towards the main body; which motion being un- 


happily miſtaken for a flight, the whole 8 Sag 


into a confuſion, which the Engliſh, taking advan- 


tage of, ſoon rendered irretrievable. An univer- 
ſal rout, and a terrible carnage enſued. The 


Scots were purſued five hours; and the three roads, 


by which they fled, were covered with pikes, 


bucklers, and dead bodies. This was called the 


ſoon obliged to return to England with his forces; 
and the queen=-mother, by her artful conduR, in- 


| held in their hands. On this occaſion, 


randy Pinkey, one of the moſt fatal which the 
Scots had ever fought, and in which they loſt at 
leaſt 10,000 men. Two thouſand are ſaid, in the 


| purſuit, to have counterfeited death, and to have 


thus eſcaped in the night, amongſt whom was 


Angus; amongſt the at ods were the earl of 
er, Hamilton and Wemys. 
The duke then plundered Leith, and burnt 


Huntley, the lords Ye 


Kinghorn ; but, through a want of proyiſion, was 


duced the Scots to ſue to the French king for aſſiſt- 


]| ance and protection for the young queen; who re- 
| turning a favourable anſwer, ſhe was ſhortly after 


bethrothed to the dauphin, and the Engliſh there- 


by effeQually diſappointed. 


The Scots having, in 1548, obtained 6000 


troops from France, were now reſolved to annoy 
the Engliſh, though the duke of Somerſet had 


offered them a ten years truce on yery moderate 


terms. Phey accordingly endeavoured to diſpoſ- 


ſeſs them of the garriſons they had in Scotland; 
but they were unable to reduce Haddington, the 


| fiege of which place they carried on ſo bungling- 
ly, that the aſſailants were often knocked down by 


women, with plummets fixed to ſtrings, which they 
D'Eſſe the 


French general grew ſo unpopular that he deſired 


ſiderable ſupplies of money, men, and ammunition, 
on landing in Scotland, and being joined by his 


to be recalled; and monſieur Des.Termes was no- 


minated in his ſtead; who bringing with him. con- 


country, found himſelf at the head of, no deſpicable. 


army. He laid cloſe ſiege to Haddington, which 


— — * 


ſides, till 1550, when the queen-dowager made a 
|| viſit to her daughter in France; 99 tent 

| of which was, to obtain the regenc „ by means of. 
the French king; which the TON and 

Arran was eaſily prevailed on to abdicate upon 
ſeveral liberal promiſes made him, and the offe 
of a public ratification of, his condutltlt. 


capitulated ; and next reduced Broughty-caſtle. . 
Skirmiſhes and trifling ſieges continued on both 


jef intent 
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When the queen-dowager returned to Scotland, 


in 1554, ſhe took poſſeſſion of the government, and 


2 


1 + 
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ſoon teſtified the ſenſe, P 


The natives there, in conſequence, of the fattions. 
at court, had recovered all their natural contempt, 


of. law and equity; but the queen adopted ſuch; 


wiſe meaſures, that without much. blood-ſhed, they, 


were reduced to a ſtate; of ſubjeUion;; and reviving, 
a former lay, ſhe left every chieftain anſyerable for 


the good behaviour of his dependents, She be- 


 hayed with ſo much dileretion, by ſeeming to diſ- 
regard all religious diiputes, that, though a Catho- 


| lic herſelf, the gave no offence to either party. _.. 
| From an attachment to the French intereſt, che 
| queen had raiſed many. of that nation to offices of: 
| truſt and dignity; and had fo far forgotten herſelf, 
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the French ſervice, About three hundred of ie 
| leſſer barons waited on the queen, and remonſtrate 


ſo. ſenſibly and boldly againſt the tax, which, they 
„ cConſidered 


8 
g / 


.and flexible. 


1 0 fer * 


| rudence, and reſolution, 
of which ſhe was miſtreſs, by taking a progreſs, in 
perſon,” into the northern parts of the Kingdom. 


* 


— 
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conſidered: as a direct innovation upon their rights 
and privileges, that the queen very prudently aban- 


doned it when ſhe ſaw her error, and knew the de- 


termined reſolution of the Scots. 
The French were exceedingly ſolicitous of pro- 
moting a war with England. But as the Engliſh 
\ crown had now devolved on Mary, a princeſs, whoſe 
only ambition was to fight for the church of Rome, 
and whoſe great delight was, from a. blood-thirſty 
_ zeal, to butcher the beſt of her own ſubjects :—the 
Scots having received no injury, were determined 
to offer none; and therefore flatly refuſed ſo far to 
humour the French, as to provoke a people, with 
whom they declared, that, „while they had no 
« ſiniſter views on their independency, they were 
« diſpoſed to live in peace:” This conduct hurt 
the French; and ſhewed to the regent, who had 
propoſe.the war, the bounds of her authority. How- 
ever, ſhe haſtened to conclude her daughter's mar- 
riage with the dauphin, which ſhe imagined would 
_ neceſſarily enlarge it. 5 | 
The concluſion of this affair. being equally deſired 
by the king of France, cight perſons were imme- 
diately ordered to be preſent at the ceremony, as re- 
preſentatives of the whale. Scots nation. They 
were, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhop of Roſs 
and Orkney, the earls of Caſſils and Rothes, lord 
Fleming, lord Seaton, the prior of St. Andrew's, 
ahd John Erſkine, of Dun. And as ſome of the 
erſons, who were thus highly honoured, were zea- 
lous advocates for the Reformation, it may ſerve to 
ſhew .that, the, Proteſtant intereſt had gained very 
conſiderable influence by this time. _ 
The French betraycd a ſpirit of deep deceit and 


artifice teſpecting the marriage treaty, which is as | 


much characteriſtical of that people, as plain deal- 
ing and honour is of Britons, For though the right 
af ſucceſſion, in default of iſſue, was ſecured to the 
houſe of Hamilton, and ratified in the moſt ſolemn 
manner by the king of France, the young queen, 


and the dauphin; yet Mary, whoſe youth and in- 


experience can alone excuſe her, had been perſuaded 
to ſubſcribe three deeds, whereby in failure of an 
heir, | | | 

dom t the crown of France, declaring every other 
future promiſe or deed to be void and of no effect. 
Under this delyſion, the marriage was celebrated, 


on the aqth of April 1558, with great pomp and 


tendbur ; and the Scots deputies were treated with 
the utmoſt elegance. Aſter a proper ſtay in France, 
having executed their commiſſion, they thought of 
returning home; but they had ſearcely taken leave 
of the court for that purpaſe, when four out of the 
eight, viz, the biſhop of Orkney, the carl of Rothes, 
the earl of Caffils, and lord Fleming, ſuddenly died, 
which ſome attributed to poifon, though perhaps 
without foundation. Un 
Ihe Neſbs mation, meeting with no check, made 
an 'aftonifhing progreſti: half the kingdom had by 
this time renounce 
of rank 'and fortune had avowed themſelves to be 
Proteſtants, "they now began to make demands, 
Which obliged Mary ta lay afide the maſk, They 
moved that” the eftabliſhed religion, throughout 
the whole kin 
Elizabeth, who in 1369 ſwayed the Britiſh ſcep- 
tre, had completed ſuch an eſtabliſhment : and this 
conſideration, in all probability, encouraged the 
Scots to be reſohute in their demand. But the re- 
formers little knew what cruel orders had been tranf- 

mittted from France, when the utter exrin&ion of 
eftants were decreed by fire and ſword ; and the 
earl of Argyle, the prior of St. Andrew's, and other 
leaders of the party, were devoted to immediate 
deſtruction. But the t Was too politic and 
moderate to execute ſuch deſperate commands, On 
the contrary, though the Popiſh clergy made a great 


Popery. And as many perſons 


gdom, ſhould be that which they pro- 


| 


ö 
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the had, by free gift, aſſigned. over her king. || 
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5 venieney; they. were deſirous to 
| ſelves by 2 parliamentary ſanction. 
| this application with contempt, and threatened the 
|. abridgement of former privileges. The famous 
John Knox, and other preachers, animated their 
adherents in Perth with the moſt 


| Knox's. ſermons, fired with violent 


ment; but with the moſt outrageous fury, unanj. 
| mouſly fell upon the churches and monaſteries in 


ground. This riot, though believed to have been 


| gan her march to Perth. The Proteſtants, on this 


parties, however, being little deſirous of coming to 


the Proteſtants aſſembled: afreſh, called themſelves 


ken. 


| ceeded to action. They were led on by James 
| Stewart, prior of St. Andrew's, and Arran, the ſon 


| order of divines; who, in full aſſembly, having 
| | maintained, * That it was lawful for ſubjects not 


|| dividual member of the convocation roſe up in order, 
and gave bis ſuffrage for diſmiſſing the queen from 
eee, 
|; The «bg hereupon was 


| refignation of that 


| lities, who ſecretly had long favoured the Reform?” 


| . : ? by — 

clampur, as ce the .downfall/of their rid 
and luxury, Mary allowed to the Proteſtants the 
free and public exerciſe of their religion, Bu . 
ſhe had been heard to declare, , That the perfy; ag 
s ance of promiſes was no further to be * 6, 


„ princes, chan was conſiſtent with their own con- 


ſecure them. 
But ſhe treated 


enlarged ſenti. 
ing from one of 


| zeal, a pri 
imprudently prepared to celebrate maſs . 


paſſed. They could no longer reſtrain their reſent. 


ments of religious liberty. Return 


that city, and after deſtroying every image and pic. 
ture therein, they almoſt levelled Hi 1 9 


merely accidental, the regent conſidered as a deter. 
mined thing. She inſtantly levied forces, and be. 


intelligence, ſwarmed together from all quarters; 
ſo that in a few days, though the queen was 5000 
ſtrong, they were in a condition to face her. Both 


extremities, concluded a treaty; which, on the part 
of the queen, was very ſoon broken. Accordingly, 


The Congregation, and again took. arms, This 
produced another treaty, which was alſo ſoon bro. 


The regent being no longer to be truſted, the 
' Proteſtants aſſembled in arms once more, and pro- 


of the late regent, wha had been obliged to fly from 
France for uttering ſome very free ſpeeches agai 
Popery. Numbers daily flocking to their ſtandard, 
they were ſoon ſuperior to the queen's forces, al- 
though lately conſiderably augmented by the French. 
The Proteſtants ſaw the ancient inhabitants of 
Leith driven from their houſes, which were now. 
occupied by a ſtanding army of foreigners ; there. 
fore, though they primarily inſiſted on the lega 
eſtabliſhment of their religion, they . 
clared, that if the French forces were not ſpeedily 
diſmiſſed, they would themſelves expel them Scot- 
land, with thoſe who. abetted them. As the regent 
' refuſed to Comput with their demands, the Congre- 
gation, having fo great a cauſe depending, aſſem- 
| bled the whole body who were attached to their 
party, to deliberate on what meaſures they ſhould 
| adopt, Willox and Knox appeared for the whole 


| 


% only to reſiſt tyrannical princes, but to deprive 
„ them of their unſcriptural authority ;” every in- 


joined by the 
mfelf, who, by way of 898 or his 
eſig poſt, had, by the French kin 

been created duke of Chatelherault. He was ſhort!) 
| afterwards followed by Maitland, the queen's chic! 
' ſecretary, a ſtarefman of the moſt conſummate abi- 


late regent 


* 


| tian. This great man diſcovered to the lords0 


be impoffible for them to accompliſh their purpoſe 


| the Co ation, that, without a miracle, it wo 
| He advifed, therefore, not to hazard an engagement 
wich their undiſtiplined, though numerous tr09P% 
againſt ſuch forces] as the French, which, by! 


c e 


martial reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. had be- 
come veterans in the art of war. But he propoſe 
: 5 j 75 
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hat the) ſhould afk aſſiſtande from the Engliſh, 
ch whom, it is imagined, both he and Knox had 


Congregation ſoon. after took poſſeſſion of Edin- 

but here, being {till urged not to riſk a 
battle, through want of money, and other leſs ef- 
ſentiai cauſes, they were reduced to the greateſt 
diftteſs. In this ſituation, Maitland retiewed his 

ſal; informing them, that if they thought the 
"uſe, in Which they now ſuffered, was ſufficiently 
deſperate and momentous to demand it, they might 
depend on aid from England, „ x0te ie 
They having at length complied, Cockburn, of 
Orminſter, was immediately ordered to repair to 
Berwick, where Sir James - Crofts and Sit Ralph 


| Sadler commanded, who had already received direc- 


tion to ſupply the preſent exigency of the Proteſtants, 


| by the payment of 4000 crowns, But Cockburn's 


party, in returning with the money, was intercepted 
and ſtripped of the ſupply by the earl of Bothwell, 


who at chat time was the only nobleman of note in 


the queen's intereſt, : | 
Notwithſtanding this accident, the Scots were 


kept from deſponding by the continual harangues l 


of Knox and his brethren, But the count de Mar- 


foot and ſome cavalry, the whole force of their elo- 


gregation from diſperſing. On this 6ccaſion, the 
diligent prior of St, Andrew's aſſembled 600 horſe, 
with which he aſſailed the French, beat up their 


their ſtraggling parties. The French general ad- 
vancing along the coaſt diſcovered a fleet ſtanding 
for the Frith of Forth, and ſuppoſing it to be a power- 
ſul reinforcement, expreſſed great demonſtrations 


to their utter dejection, that the fleet was from 
England, for the aid of the Congregation, .and that 


treated to Stirling with all haſte. 


Aſter this timely relief; the Proteſtants repaired | 
to Berwick; and, through the duke of Norfolk, con- 


cluded the following treaty with Elizabeth, Thar 
go cloſer union with France ſhould ever be ſuf- 
« fered ; and to prevent the encroachments of that 
power, the queen of England promiſed to. employ 
in Scotland a conſiderable army, which the Scots 
agreed to ſecond with their forces. No place in Scot- 


3 land was to be put into the hands of the Enpliſty; 


Whatever was taken from the enemy, ſhould, at 
the difcretion of the Scots, either be kept ot de- 
* moliſhed; and if amy invaſion ſhould be made on 
England, the Scots bound themſelves to aſſiſt 
Elzabeth with part of their forces. This treaty 
vas ratified, and hoſtages given to Elizabeth for the 
due performance of it. i CO a10þ ART T0 

The queen's army, which confiſted of 6000 ſoot 
and 2000 horſe, arrived in April, and as the troops 
which had been intended for the aſſiſtance of the 
French, under D' Elbeuf, had, by a tempeſt, been 
liſperſed ſeveral, ways, the regent was unable to keep 


des into Leith, where. they were determined to 
a ſiege : in the height of which, on the tooth 

of June; dled the queen. regent, who was the inſtru- 
ment, rather than the cauſe, of all theſe troubles ; 
deing in her own nature (accordin 
woman of an excellent difpoſition and ſingular abi- 
tes, On her death, the French, foreſeeing that 


"cluded! on the'6th of July. Ihe French agreed 
to recall their tr 


"ty of Oblivion was paſſe}; and the ſovereign au- 


my delegated ro the lords of the Congregation : 


Which, the French and Englith armies quined 


Ji= || aſſume that title, during the life of 'Elrzabeth, or 
| | the lives of her lawful pv LON 2019.4 
theiy party would neceſſarily dwindle, made over- || 
res of peace; which being hearkened to, it was | 


eligion was leſt 40 the-decifion/ of parliament; an 
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Kno pily reſtored. 90 
Jong maintamed a private correſpondence...” The | 
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Though Leſley obtained the firſt audience, his 
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Scotland at the ſame time, and tranquillity was hap- 
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The Scots now applied themſelves to the eſta 


| bliſhing their religion: in this, the atdout of the 


nobles was little inferior to that of Knox and Wil-. 
lox. A very numerous parliament, therefore, met; 


in Auguſt; and, in a few days, overturned popery, 
that ancient ſuperſtitious ſyſtem of religion, though? 
it had been eſtabliſhed ſo many centuries. Not 
one of the Popiſtr purty in this parliament had the 
]- boldneſs; to attempt a vinditation of their docttines;” 
ſo that the Proteſtant religion being voted, without 
| oppoſition, the reformed teachers were ordered to 
| draw up a confeſſion of faith; which they accord- 
| ingly did, and it was univerſally apptoved of. 


The death of Francis II. the huſband of Mary, 


| and ſycceſſor of Henry II. was an event which the 
Scots ſuppoſed would give firmneſs and ſtability to 


. their new ſyſtem, which was formed after the model 
of the reformed church of Geneva, The following: - 
year, abbies and cathedrals, and every monument 


of popery, which had eſcaped the firſt rage of the 


. reformers, were aboliſhed by act of parliament. 
Religious government, in which a people's liberty 


| or ſlavery muſt, in a great meaſure, depend, hav- 
ügues arriving, in 1360, from France, with 1000 


ing been thus happily ſettled; in 1561, the ſtates 


lo- || of the kingdom appointed the prior of St. Ahdrew's 
quence was neceſſary, in ordet to hinder the Con- 


to wait on the. queen, and invite her to take into 
her own hands the reins of governmen. Though 


| ſhe had been educated in the catholic religion, and 
f | | hence many. dreaded” her return; yet, upon the 
| quarters, | intercepted their proviſions, and cut off 


whole, the invitation was ſincere. On the other 


hand, Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, was privately com- 
| miſſioned by the papiſts (who were ſtill a cbnſider - 


able body) to adviſe her; that if, when ſhe came 


l Over, ſhe would land at Aberdeen, where the Pro- 
of joy ; which were ſoon damped when they learned, || 


teſtant ' doctrine had made the leaft progreſs, ſhe 


| ſhould be joined by 20,000 men, at the head of 
| whom ſhe might eaſily re-eſtabliſh popery; and over 
a powerful army would ſoon follow: they then re- 


turn the fabrick 


- 


hotoughly 
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embaſſy was diſregarded; while the prior was res 


| ceived with the greateſt affection and confidence. 
| She exprefſed towards her 
| moſt-:tender and equitable; But accuſtomed as the 
| was to:the ſplendour andgaiety of the French court, 


ople, ſentiments the 


| ſhe could not think of leaving it without regret. 


| Whilſt ſhe was preparing for this voyage, thoſe fav 
| * . . " 5 3 . . — | 
| tal jars with | England commenced, which «embits 

| tered and ſhortened her days; By the fixth article 


in the late peace, Mary (who had been perſunded 


on every octaſion; the ams of England, but ee 
to lay claim to the crown): after ack fo wledging that 


| the crown: of England und Ireland did of right bes 


long to Elizabeth, had ſolemniy promiſed that ſhe 


|. would never hereafter. uſe the titles, or bear the 


arms of thoſe (kingdoms; But a8 the treat was 
| never ratified; ſhe ſtill retained her prerenſions, 3 


| ſhe meant to revive her claim Hen a favourable |» 
| ; | opportunity offered, Minne f 141% e 
the field, The French, however, had throw them ||; 


1441 
7 
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It is not, however} improbable: (as Elizabeth's. 


|; own ſubjects coul not deny the queen of Scots to 


be het immediate heir) that matters might have 


| terminated amicably, if Mary, inſtead of promiſing 


to abſta im from bearing the title of queen of Eng- 
land „ in all times to come, had engaged not to 

| rity.” {Pant 90 e 
On the pare of Elizabeth, female fealouſy had no 
inconſiderabie ſway in this affair. Though a great 


| quren, ſhe Had, in her diſpoſition,” a fir 
from Scotland; the Proteſtant || 


[ 


Il ceedingly delighted with the incenſe of flatrery. | 


| after thirteet-years abſence from her native country ; 


tine- 
ture of vanixy; Was peg jouſly fond of drefs; un 
ol to diſplay hor oharms, and ex 


commonly: folicitous 


Mary landed ſnfely ad Leith, on the rgth'of Auguſt, 


| | having 


| by her father-inwlaw Henry II. not metely to we, 
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having eſcaped.ap/Engliſh fleet, which, it is thought, 


lay in wait to intercept her. e 
The Scots, not expecting her arrival ſo ſoon, 
were under a neceſſity of eſcorting her to Holy- 

rood*houſe, over a barren! country, with very little 
pomp. However, on her entering Edinburgh, this 
uns amply recompenſed by the moſt unbounded teſ- 

timonies of joy. But the Sunday following, theſe 


expreſſions of approbation were a little contradicted; | 


for ſhe commanded . maſs. to be celebrated in the 


chapel of her palace, The populace, notwithſtand: 


ing the awe. with which her preſence had inſpired 
them, would on this occaſion have proceeded to 
violence, but for the timely interpoſition' of the 
prior of St. Andrew's: by his means, the queen 


and her domeſtics, then and ever after, were al- 
lowed the undiſturbed exerciſe of their religion. | 


This indulgence produced the queen's royal aſſent 
to the Reformation; and alſo a proclamation, that 
any attempt to alter or ſubvert it ſhould be deemed 
felony, The prior and Maitland, perſons very 
much in favour with the people; now became her 
chief favourites; and none but Proteſtants were 
promoted to offices of value or importance. 
Mary ſoon began to experience the cares of go- 
vernment : her favourable. regard to the prior of 


St. Andrew's, was a thorn in the ſide of the earl of | 


. Huntley, who was a bigoted papiſt, and had greatly 
flattered himſelf with the thoughts of enjoying the 
ueen's entire confidence; he therefore conſidered 
the prior as the rival of his power, and, not being 
able to vent his private revenge on his rival (after- 
wards created earl of Murray) he madly ruſhed into 
open rebellion, 
dertook to quell the inſurrection, which he accord- 
ingly effected with a handful of men; and in the 
engagement, Huntley, who was extremely corpulent, 

was trampled to death. It is generally believed, 

that the crown itſelf was the object of this ambitious 

_ nobleman, 1 ! 


* 


and, as far as ſhe was able, France was her pattern. 
Knox, and the rigid reformers of thoſe days, have 
repreſented her as introducing not only luxury, but 
indecency though it is pro 


nocent diverſion of dancing. | Her ſubjects in gene- 
ral now wiſhed that ſhe would take into her conſi- 


deratlon one important concern. As ſhe had been 


a widow two years, they wiſhed for her marriage, | 


that ſo the crown might deſcend in an uninterrupted 
line from ancient monarchs, Elizabeth warmly re- 
CI to her the eſpouſal of her favourite, 

obert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter. But a match 


with an 9 ſubject was no way agreeable to | 
ſpirit, She, however, treated Eliza. | 


Mary's hig 
beth's miniſters with 
evaſive anſwer, propo 
e a marriage between her and the earl of Arran. 


correſpondence, which was carried on till the ſpring 

of 1565, with equal politeneſs and diſſimulation. 

At ors cp Mary declared, that if Elizabeth would 
ublicly 


ceſter wich her perſon, - This declaration, which 
Elizabeth could by no means brook, put an end to 
" the correipangenats;; ß en 7 hives] 
Henry Stewart, lord Darnly, ſon of the earl of 
Lenox, who had been exiled by the regent, duke of 
Chatelherault, arrived about this time in Scotland. 
This nobleman; was ſcarcely twenty years of age, in 
ſtature above the common ſize, perfectly well ſhap- 
ed, and handſome to effeminacy. Being well verſed 
in ſuch arts as could add eaſe: and elegance to his 
form, he at once decided in an affair which had 
deen the objeQ of many political intrigues.” The 
queen ſaw him as the only 
. 


4 


k o ; 
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The new- made earl inſtantly un- 


In 1563, Mary began to new model her court 


le, that they beſtowed 
theſe hard names merely on regal ſlate, and the in- 


acknowledge, her right of ſycceſſion to the | 
ngliſh crown, ſhe would honour the carl: of Lei- 


— 


2 


| 


man whom ſhe deter- 


8 


—— 


1] choice of him was rather diſagreeable to Murrg 
and many of her ſubjects, and entirely 


| danger, ſummoned his military tenants; but hay. 
ing in vain attempted to rouſe the inhabitants of 


| himſelf under the protection of Elizabeth, who, ag 


terms ſhe had expreſſed her diſpleaſure. Here he nor 
only found an aſylum, but a ſupports though Eli- 
| Zabeth, in order to ſave appearances with Mary, 
affected openly to diſcountenance him. | 
Ihe proſperity of Mary's affairs had not only 


| certainly had attempted, in a parliament which was 
to have met on the 12th of March 1566, but tor the 
| following unexpected event: The queen's violent paſ. 


| lity and inſinuation this man gained admittance 


eat reſpect ; and, giving an 
fd. in her turn, to the Engliſh | 


| that he declared the wretch ſhould be aſſaſſinated in 
| advanced in her pregnancy ; proteſting that if they 
| refuſed their aſſiſtance, he would ſtab him with his 
on hand. | 5 

| Rizio and the .countels of Argyle were at ſupper 


denly entered the apartment. | Ruthven, and three 


full of ſubmiſſion, offering to accommodate matten, 
| and imploring her forgiveneſs: but. the queen re. 


reſenting his ungrateful behaviour, took little care 


late refuſed to accompany him in his extravagancies 
| rather than to his own miſconduct. _ T 
this occaſion, the two queens entered into a || 


| or. four of their truſty accomplices, followed 128 9 
mour. The queen and her company were terribly” 
| alarmed... Rizio, concluding, himſelf to be the 
tended victim, ran for ſhelter behind the 1 11 


mined to eſpouſe. On his recovery from 15 fit of 
the meaſles, in which ſhe was his conſtant a 


tt 
ſhe publicly avowed her regard ; and 8 


| ſo to Eli 
beth, he received her hand on the 29th of * 


As a proof of her affection, ſhe iſſued out orders 
that he ſhonld be entitled king of Scots, and that 
all writs of law ſhould run in the joint namez of 
king and queen, This violent ſtretch of preroga. 
tive not a little alarmed her ſubjects. Murray 
being now become the object of the king's hatred 
and having received intimation that his life waz In 


Edinburgh to arms, either in order to revenge the | 
plot formed againſt him, or to prevent the ill effec 
of the queen's fondneſs, he retired with his forces 
to Dumfries. He ſent letters to Mary from thence, 


jected his offers, and advanced towards him with 
18,000 men. On this he fled into England, and Put 


ſome hiſtorians aſſert, had excited him to take arms 
merely to diſtreſs the queen of Scots, on account of 
her marriage with Darnly, of which in the ſtrongeſt 


rooted her averſion to Murray, but inſpired her 
with ſentiments no leſs prejudicial.to the whole Pro- 
teſtant party, than the revival of Popery. This, 
not withſtanding her former ſolemn engagements, ſhe 


ſion for Darnly ſoon began to abate; ſhe found, that, 
beſides his perſon, he had nothing to recommend 
him; the little underſtanding he had: was ſtill leſ- 
ſened by ſelf-conceit, - raſhneſs, and imprudenco: 
his fondneſs for amuſements, and-pronenels'to many 
of the vices. of youth, together with his impatient 
temper, led him into ſcenes of the deepeſt de- 
bauchery ; he drank to exceſs, affronted the queen 
in public, and brought infection to her bed. Mary 


to hide her diſguſt.  'The king, before his marriage, 
had | cultivated an acquaintance with one David 
Rizio, the ſon of 'a muſician in Turin. By ſervi- 


into the queen's family, who retained; him for his 
{kill in muſic, and he ſoon crept into conſiderable 
favour. Darnly therefore - imputed the alienation 
of the queen's affections to this man (Who had of 


'Darnly, ſuſpecting that the queen's intimacy with 
Rizio had ariſen to a criminal correſpondence, im- 
rted the matter to earl Morton, and. the lords 
indſay and Ruthven, who propoſed the having 
him tried by parliament, and hanged publicly if 
guilty ; but the King's revenge was ſo, vehement, 


the queen's preſence, though ſhe was fix months 


Accordingly on the gth. of March 1666, whilſt | 


with the queen, Darnly, by a private paſſage, ſud- 
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- oom. But the queen fill protecting him, he 
= ſevered from her; and being pierced with 
ſiſty lix 


* palace was for ſome time kept poſſeſſion of 
by: the conſpirators, who. carefully (guarded the 
ten, and extorted from her, in the king's pre- 
Nd a promiſe of pardon; + Murray, in the mean 
cid} returned according to agreement, and. was 
well-received, both by the king and queen, but care- 


having publicly proteſted againſt any participation 
n the murder of Rizio; Morton and his aſſociates, 
apprehenſive of bad. confequences from this: baſe 
ulage, 


[4 


rigour of t 


It appears, however, that only two 
demble- rank were execute. 
The king, by his proc 
perſuade the public that he was not an acceſſary in 
this crime: but the queen knew full well the con- 
inty. Her hatred to him therefore increaſed,” and 
as he perſevered in his lewd and riotous courſes, ſhe 
viſely abridged his 
and diſregarded by the nobility, he, for ſome time, 
zetired to his father's houſe, where he lived unpitied 
and neglected; as an outcaſt from ſociet. 
James Hepburn, earl of: Bothwell, a moſh bigored 
Papiſt, who had formerly ventured almoſt ſingly to 


now a new favourite with Mary. As the queen was 
bent on the reſtoration! of Popery, having actually 
titten to pope Pius V. for a nuncio, and in the 
mean time allowed great indulgence to prieſts, 
Bothwell enjoyed her entire confidence. But he 
being Murray's' implacable enemy, and the queen 
deſiting to be on good terms with that nobleman, 
ſhe lahoured to reconcile them, and at laſt pro. 
cured a mutual promiſe to bury in oblivion all paſt 
injuries. %%% ß 
The queen's delivery being now at hand, ſne fixed 
her reſidence at Edinburgh caſtle,” as the place of 
the greateſt ſecurity for her perſon, | Here, on the 
19th. of June, ſhe was delivered of her only ſon 
James, who afterwards, by his acceſſion. tothe throne 
of England, united two ſeparate kingdoms into 


Monarchy. His baptiſm; at which queen Eliza- 
beth, the king of France, and the duke of Savoy, 
ſtood ſponſors, was celebrated, though after. the 
Romiſh manner, with uncommon magnificence. 
The irkſomeneſs of the kings ſituation now made 
him determine to quit Scotland. But as the queen 
thought that his departure would probably ſpread 
their quarrel all over Europe, and that, in fach-.a 
_ caſe; ſhe herſelf | might: ſuffer in the opinion of 
many, ſhe ſo artfully managed matters, as to pre- 
vent his intended flight: and in the mean time, 
tranſmitted from jedburgh, where (he: was bolding 
2 cout of juſtice, an account of his and her tranſ- 
actions to che king van, d % iin 
An aiſkirmiſh with the borderers, Bothwellqhad 
at this time received. a wound, which obliged him 
to de carried to Hermitage: caſtle. The queen no 
ſooner heard of this; than ſhe, from various mo- 


tives, travelled from Jedburgh, eighteen miles over 

à moſt rugged road, in order to ſee him. But find- 
ing his indiſpoſition to be Night, ſne returned to | 
Jedburgh the ſame day: but the hurry of het ſpirits, | 

| together with the fatigue of her journey, threw her | 
the next / tnorning into a fever from which, how- [| 
: eee e, ee, ſoon || 


ever, her youth 
recovered her. Perfectly to re- eſtabliſn her health, 
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power. Thus circumſtanced, 


wounds, he expired in the adjoining apart- 


ſully avoided taking part with the aſſaſſins-. Darnly | 


fled precipitately to Neweaſtle. Mary then. | 
returned to Edinburgh, where the employed all the | 
he law againſt the perſons who had been | 
any ways concerned in the murder of her favourite. 
men of inconſi- 


what they ſeemed formed ſor by nature One Great | 


* 


x and eclung to her clothes ; while (Rüthben, 
u his drawn dagger, commanded him to leave 


— 


lamations, endeavoured to | 


oppoſe the meaſures oß the Congregation, became. | 


4" — 
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his innocence in Wiit ing, 


1 
” 
n 


the queen fized her reſidence at Craigmillar, The 
King ſtill remained in a contemptuous ſolitude at, 
Stirling; from whence, the following year, he re- 


„„ ww» ef the > 
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But on a ſudden the queen appeared to be recon- 
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ait where he then was, ſhe prepared, a houſe, far bit 


F : 


an healthful ſituation. The king, 
return of affection for him, and believing it to 


* 


weak. The queen and Bothwell aſſiduouſly attended 
him; and the former ſept ſeveral nights under his 
roof. But conſidering her former behaviour, and 
what, aſtetwards enſued, the queen's kindneſs ap- 
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ciqus proceedings: but as they only murmured, 
without raiſing any commotion, he. diſregarded 


4 Ex Th" 4 
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As there temaiped nothing now but the celebra- 


tion of the nüͤptigle (the qucen's affections having 


eyery way deſerving of ſuch a particplar confidence. 


Ade carl was tampered, wigh, 10 reſign His charge; 


but his integrity was. proofagaioſt che moſt, fla 


Lindſay, Boyd, and owers,.entergd.into a confede. 
racy-for the ſaſety of his, perſon, and:the,abolition of 


made known, than the inhabitants of Fajoburgh,and 


parts adjacent, Joined. them, in, arms... 


and;Bothwell, alter publiſhing maniſeſtoes 1525005 
0 


cation of their copdudt (which were little regarde 


R 


retired-to! Dunbar. They were, quickly followed by. 


the confederates;; whom Bothwell, in his, deſperatg = 
| firuation,;. determined-,to withſtand 
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One ſtep vas ſtill wanting to the completion of 
Bothwell's deſires., The young pripce had been in- 


$4 
bt 
« 


moved to-Glaſgow:; hefe he was ſeized with, a dan- 
gerous diſtemper,:the effect, as ſome. ſay, of poiſon; 
vor did the queen once viſit, him till he was out of 

6 {| 1 * Sx 


ciled to him... Complaining, of the badneſs of the 


| reception at Edinburgh, which had the advantage o 
overjoyed at her. 3 
be. 


: ar 2 
ſincere, was carried thither in a litter, being fill 


— 
" 


been pfeviouſfy engaged) Mary, to her utter ruin 
and diſgrace, conſeſted ta their taking place on the 
Free drimn bom R „ 


truſted to the care of the carl of Mar, a nobleman 


natterir 
promiſes; 1/, Inſtead of giving; up; the, prince, he E 
wih Argyle, Athol, Mar, Morton, Glencairn, Home, 5 


Bathwell'e power, Their intentign was, ho, ſoonet 


he queen, 


Wirk bis dif- 
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heartened followers ; and on the 15th of July, both 
armies, in number nearly equal, were ready to en- 


8. . ; LN 
5 Bothwell's forces were poſted on a riſing ground, 
to the greateſt advantage; but they were ſeized, 
notwithſtanding every endeavour to animate them, 
with ſuch a panic, that the queen, who ſaw: the 


enemy ſurrounding them, gave up every thing for | 


loſt. And Bothwell himſelf taking his laſt leave of 
her, rode off the field in the utmoſt diſmay. The 
unhappy queen then ſurrendered herſelf to Kirkaldy 
of Grange, who headed an advanced body of confe- 
derates, and was a brave and generous man. 

The confederate lords, to whom ſhe was conducted 
by Kirkaldy, treated her with great reſpect, but the 


foldiery inſulted her with the utmoſt inſolence and 


 barbarity. She was afterwards led a public ſpectacle 
through the ſtreets of Edinburgh, covered with duſt 
and bathed in tears; and then' impriſoned' in the 
caftle of Lochlevin. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
laſt piece of ſeverity, is, a caſket was diſcovered in 
Edinburgh caſtle, which contained a ſecret correſ- 


pondence with Bothwell, in the courſe of which, 


during Darnly's life-time, ſhe had written love- 
ſonnets to him ; 'and as ſome of the letters (which 
ſome perſons believe to be forged) ſtrongly proved 
that ſhe was equally guilty with Bothwell of the late 
king's death, having contrived the very manner of 
jt herſelf, This circumſtance occaſioned: her to be 
Ara contin, oe EE HOES 
Being at no pains to conceal her attachment to 


the wretch who had fo daſtardly forſaken her, they 
tendered her alſo a paper to ſign, in which ſhe | 
| ſhould renounce all ſhare in the government, agree 


to the coronation of the young king; and to the ap- 
pointment of the earl of Murray as regent, who was 
juſt then returned from France, where he had re- 
tired ſoon after the king's murder. In deep deſpair 
ſhe ſigned this deed, on the -24th of July; V 
was crowned at Stirling on the agth; and Murray 
was prevailed with to accept the regency on the fol- 
bun, gr LIE RROT pid 13 Ove 

Moſt hiftorians have conſidered Mary us queen of 


* 


Scotland till her death, as ſhe had declared, that 


her compliance and reſignution were extorted. But 


every national concern was from this time (1697) 


tranfacted in the name of her ſon. 


him to fit out a ſmall ſquadron, of ſhips, and to act 
az a pirate againſt his own countrymen, A reward 
of a thouſand crowns being ſer on his head, Kirkaldy 
ſailed in queſt of him, and diſperſed: his fleet : on 
which, in the greateſt diſtreſs, through want of 
Yroviſion, Bothwell attacked s rich ſhip which be- 
onged to Norwuy but the Norwegians coming 
with armed boats to her aſſiſtance; he and his crew 
were taken priſoners. The latter were all executed, 


but Borhwell's character being diſcovered, the wrerch 


was favoured with eee for life; and died 
it! the tenth year of his captivity, unpitied by his 


countrymen, and unaſſiſted'by ſtrangers, 


After Mary had been impriſoned near fix months, 


thwell ſoon led. 


by flattering her keeper's brother, a youth of eigh- 
teen, with the hope of even a marriage, ſhe, through 
his afſiftance, had the good ſortune to accompliſh 
her eſcape ; and travelled poſt with her deliverer'to 
Hamilton, where, in a few days, ſhe found herſelf 
at the head of un army of Go men. 
Her flight affected the ragent with the greateſt 
aſtoniſhment, He ſoon received intelligence of her 
fituation, and concluding that ſhe would” ſhortly 
march towards the cupital, he reſolved to meet her 
half way. Having drawn together about 3000 men, 
he marched to Dunbarton, and poſted His troops 
advantageouſly on an eminence, called Langfide. 
Hill : here, on the the 13th of May 1568, Mary's 

rty attacked him with the utmoſt impetuoſity, 
bor with fo little judgment, that the regent, having 
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aſſiſtants, Balnaves, of Hall-hill, Macgill of Ran- 


Kalph Sadler, and Sir William Cecil, on her part. 


— 0. — 


ſtood. che ſhock of their ſurious eee 
into diſorder and routed them. Bur, as the.ſold; 
| were conjured to ſpare their countrymen, fey a 
killed, though many priſoners were taken, 
On this bad ſucceſs, Mary, dreading the tho 
Jof falling again into the power of her ſub; "git 
| a ects, de 
' termined to throw herſelf on the protection of Bl; 
zabeth. For that end, ſhe fled' with Curprifing 
celerity to Carliſle ; where ſhe arrived, before * 
regent knew even the route ſhe had taken. Th 
ther, rhe deputy-governor of that place, receiveq 
| her with many, marks of reſpect. She inſtan; 
wrote a long letter to Elizabeth, ſtrongly repreſen 
ing the ingratitude'of her own ſubjects, and imply, 
ing that aid which her preſent diſagreeable ſituation 
required, and which the Engliſh queen, it ſeems 
had formerly promiſed. . e 
It | having been maturely conſidered in council 
Phat courſe Elizabeth ſhould take with Mary in this 
| emergency, ſhe reſolved to keep ber in England 
and at the ſame time ſo to manage matters with 
Mary, that it might ſeem her own deſire. Accord. 
ingly, lord Scroop and Sir Francis Knolles yere 
diſpatched with letters, full of the moſt kind and 
condoling expreſſions,; on receipt of theſe, Mary 
deſired to be eſcorted to London, in order to obtain 
a perſonal interview: but Scroop and Knolles, 
agreeably to their private inſtructions, informed her, 
that their miſtreſs could by no means admit of ſuch 
a viſit, till Mary had cleared herſelf from having 
had any concern in her huſband's murder. On this 
cruel rebuff, ſhe offered to ſubmit the proof of her 
innocence to the cognizance of Elizabeth; and was 
conducted to Bolton-caſtle in Yorkſhire, in the 
mean time; | TT 2 BY 07 ont © yoo 
As matters now ſtood, Elizabeth well knew. a 
public inquiry beſore her into the conduct of Mary 
would manifeſt her dun ſuperiority; | ſuch a propo- 
ſal was the very thing which that jealous queen 
aimed at, and therefore ſhe determined forthwith 
to bring Mary to trial. In the mean while, by a 
| maſter-{troke of {oper ſhe-required the regent to 
| defend: bis conduct before her at Weſtminſter, As 
| the Knew that the regent could not dare to diſobey 
| her ſummons, ſhe likewiſe expected that he would 
naturally, for his own fake, accuſe Mary of being 
acceſſary to the death of her huſband; and in that 
| caſe, ſhe could uſe ſuch meaſures as would lay her 
rival entirely at her mercy, , The regent arrived at 
London in October, accompanied by the carl of 
Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, lord Lindſay, and 
Pitcairne, commendator of Dumfermling, as com- 
miſſioners in his behalf. To theſe were added, as 


- To ron 
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» 
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| keilor, two able civilians, Maitland, the late ſecre- 
tary, and George Buchannn. bY 
The unhappy queen was treated by Elizabeth with 
the greateſt ſhew of affection, and had empowered 
Leſley, biſhop af Roſs, lord Boyd, lord Herries, 
lord Levingſton, Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, 
Sir james Cockburn of Stirling, and Gavin Hamil- 
ton, commendator of Kil winning, to act in her be- 
half. Elizabeth appointed Thomas Howard, duke 
of Norfolk, Thomas Ratcliff, earl of Suſſex, the 


earls of Arrundel and Leieeſter, lord Clinton, Sir 


Elisabeth, in the mean time, amuſed the French 
and Spaniſn ambaſſadors with repeated promiſes of 
aſſiſting the Scots queen, as far as might be con- 
ſiſtent with her honour ; this conſideration prevailed 
on Mary to ſuffer the ignominy of a public trial. 
| It was at firſt intended to have been conducted at 
Vork; but an intrigue between the duke of Nor- 
folk and Mary's commiſſioners having been diſco- 
vered, it was on that account moved to Weſtmin- 
ſter. The cauſe was opened in November. Mary's 
deputies having vecapitulated the ſeveral articles 


of her impriſonment, —of the extorted deed, and 
| : Oe 0 
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tte next meeting of the commiſſioners, ſhe was ac- 


ble queen was ſoon afterwards clolely confined in 


would only be to occaſion continual cabals and in- 
ſurrections, to reſign her into the hands of the re- 


of her ſenſes. For theſe inſuries, though he oed 


an old houſe at Linlithgow, and as the regent paſſed 
by, he ſhot him in the belly, ſo that he died in the 
greateſt anguiſh the ſame night, univerſally regretted 
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of the-uſe of her ſon's name to ſalve the uſurpation 
of her authority. the regent and his party were by 
them denominated traitors. © The regent, in vindi- 
cation of his on conduct, alledged, that the infamy 
of her marriage with Bothwell, rendered it neceſſary 
10 take arms in order to diſſolve it; and that his 
other proceedings reſulted wholly from the ſhame. | 
ſul attachment which ſhe ſtil! profeſſed for that un- | 
worthy nobleman, - Nothing concerning the king's | 


murder was hinted ar, this being thought ſufficient | 


for his defence. 


Elizabeth's aim, at all events, was to have Mary | 
accuſed of her huſband's murder. Accordingly, at | 


cuſed of it. Mary's commiſſioners refuſed to reply | 
to this bold charge, till they ſhould have obtained 
for their queen, the audience with Elizabeth, which 
the had requeſted. But Elizabeth, who had now 
ſeen all the letters of Mary to Bothwell, not only 
reſuſed the interview, but replied to her requeſt in 
ſuch terms as ſufficiently indicated that ſhe believed 
her guilty ; and Mary herſelf; by not producing 
proof of her innocence, but propoſing to accom- 
modate matters with her ſubjects without it, not a 
little ſtrengthened the opinion. Whatever were 
Elizabeth's real ſentiments on this head, ſhe pro- 
ſed to ſettle all diſputes between the queen and 
He people in the following manner: That Mary 
« ſhould make a formal reſignation of her crown, 
« ratify the regent's authority, and conſent that 
« both herſelf and her fon ſhould reſide in Eng- 
land.“ To this propoſal, Mary, now ſeeing 'the | 
extent of Elizabeth's friendſhip and generofity, and 
conſidering that ſuch a ſtep would effectually blaſt | 
her reputation and endanger her perſon, replied, | 
Inſtant death is leſs terrible than ſuch an 1gno- | 


« ever befalls me, my laſt words ſhall be thoſe of a |] would ſoon take place; but Elizabeth had now dil» 
| covered an affair, which proved extremely injurious 
to Mary's cauſe. The duke of Norfolk, the greateſt 


u queen of Scotland.“ On this declaration the re- 
gent was diſmiſſed, in February 1569 without 
either an approval or cenſure of his conduct. The 


commiſſioners for Mary followed foon after; and though a profeſſed Proteſtant, appeared to have 


joined with the pope and the king of Spain, in order 


ſhe was removed to Shrewſbury, where the miſera- 


priſon, nts QUE 3 
On the regent's return to Scotland, he found a 
ſtrong faction of Papiſts united in Mary's favour. 


However aſſured of Elizabeth's protection, he took | 
ſuch vigorous meaſures as ſoon broke the confede- || 
mey. The following year, Elizabeth, who it is 
ſaid had diſcovered that Mary had entered into a | 
conſpiracy, with a view to fet herſelf on the throne | 


of England, and reſtore the Popiſh religion, deter- 
mined, as ſhe foreſaw that to'derain her any longer, 


nt. But the execution of her deſign was prevented 
y the murder of this great nan. 
The regent had, it ſeems, deprived one Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh of a part of his eſtate, in fa vour 
of one of his friends, who; beſides taking poſſeſſion, 
had uſed his wife ſo ſeverely; as had deprived her 


his life on a former occafion to the regent's cle- 
mency, Hamilton vowed" revenge. Accordingly, | 
on the agd of January #370; he poſted himſelf in 


his countrymen, ho long and affectionately re- 
membered him by the appellation of the God Re. 
gent. The murderer eſcaped to France. Elfzabeth 
ſunk the dignity of queen in the exceſs of her for- 
row for the loſs of Murray. She often filed! him 
her beſt friend, and lamented his death as fh. 
On the other hand, Mary imagined that, the 11 9070 


, 


being dead, her party in Scotland, which before 


PR 
« 


— 
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1 


was far from inconſiderable, would now increaſe ; 


| and ſhe flattered/herſelf that it would ſoon arrive at 


ſufficient ' power, when joined with her friends on 
the continent, to demand her liberty: but truth. 
ſoon convinced her that ſhe was born to ſuffer; and 
ere long to drink a cup of ſorrow, embittered with 
the moſt afflicting circumſtances. 
Soon after the regent's death, Scotland became 
the ſeat of anarchy, King's men and queen's men, 
were titles of diſtinction; but the king's party at 
length prevailed'; and at a convention held at Edin- 
burgh, on the 12th- of July, they proclaimed the 
earl of Lenox regent. As this nobleman was a man 


whom Elizabeth extremely approved, ſhe laboured 


to confirm his regency, by procuring a coalition of 
parties: but this was ineffectual ; all that ſhe was 


able to accompliſh was, a ceſſation of hoſtilities till 


the 7th of April 1571; during which time a nego- 
Clation was ſet on toot by Elizabeth for Mary's en- 
largement, which proved abortive through the folly 
of the Scots commiſſioners, * who would conſent to 


nothing that tended to ſubvert or impair the King's 


authority. . 3 

No ſooner was the truce, procured by the Engliſh 
queen, expired, than party-rage flamed again as 
fiercely as ever. The queen's, men laboured Rona 
to get poſſeſſion of the king's perſon ; but they were 
continually diſappointed in their deſign. At laſt, 
they made a bold attempt to ſurpriſe the king's party 
at Stirling: but though the alarm was great, the 


moſt conliderable loſs on the king's fide was in the 


death of Lenox the regent, 
had ſurrendered himſelf. | „„ 

The office of regent was now filled by the earl of 
Mar, who, by his moderation, humanity, and dif- 


who was kilted after he 


| | [| intereſted behaviour, for ſome time - ilenced the 
„ miny; I will part with life before I will with || 
 « my own hands give away my crown; no! what- 


voice of party ; and it was expected that a treaty 


with Elizabeth, favourable for the captive queen, 


and the | beſt beloved ſubjeck rden in England, 


to introduce popery, and dethrone Elizabeth, In 
due ſeaſpn, he was to have been the leader of the 
revolt; and if the {cheme ſucceeded, Mary (privy 
to every circumſtance) was to be proclaimed queen 
both of England and Scotland, and then, as à re- 
ward for this great ſervice, ſhe was to. marry him, 
Elizabeth had twice before diſcovered him to have 
been a'partizan for Mary; but his Wine being 
then of no very criminal nature, ſhe had forgiven 
Him. But 'Norfolk's third "offerice, ſhe though 


1. 
was of a nature too during and atrocious to merit A 


pardon. He was accordingly tried by his peers ; 


and the charge of treaſon appearing Tully againſt | 


him, he was executed for the offence. \., | 


The following year, 1572, when Mary be 
that Elizabeth Had entered into a league, offenſive 
and defenſive, with Charles IX. of France, and that - 
the very mention of her name was therein omitted; 
ſhe began to flame her mind to the, our of het 
fate, and to think, as her exprefſon Wag, of no 
1 0 but that of Heaven. However this may 
be, it is very certain, Mary was highly diſguſted | 
With the uiifance Between Fraiice hi Egle, Abd 
whilſt, Elizabeth expected the greateſt ſecurity from 
it, the horrid maſfacre of Proteſtants perpetrated a 
few months afterwards, and in Which, at Paris alone, 
whete it commenced, 16,000 were butchered, ren- 


deted the alliance, in her eyes, equally dangerous 


and diſgraceful. All the Proteſtant powers yet 


| grearl alarmed by this fatal event; and many o 


ary*s party in Scotland, on this occaſion, through 
fear for their religion, forſook the queen and adhered 
to the regent ; who ſteered through the ſtrairs of 
faction with the greateſt judgment. Had Provi- 
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dence been pleaſed to ſpare the life of this excellent 
hobleman, - might haye deſtroyed the diſtinction 
of parties, and procured advantageous terms for the 
queen, But before the cloſe of this year, he. fell a 


rey to a lingering diſeaſe ;,and his death, which 
appened October 29, was followed, November 27, 
by that of the juſtly celebrated reformer John Knox, 


# 


whoſe memory every true Scots Proteſtant muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reyere. e | 
Morton. ſucceeded the earl of Mar in the regency, 
on whoſe acceſſion, the queen's party, foreſeeing 
little ſucceſs from an oppoſition, gave up moſt of 
the fortified places in their poſſeſſion, and retired 
peacefully to their eſtates ; which had been almoſt 
exhauſted, to little purpoſe, in the queen's ſervice, 
The civil wars, which had ſubſiſted five years in 
Ferie were therefore now brought to a, period; 
nd Mary had not the ſhadow of ſovercignty in any 
part of the kingdom. 1 EO 

The domeſtic. tranquillity of the kingdom was 
in ſome danger of being diſturbed by another cauſe, 
in 1575- Epiſcopacy was not wholly ſet aſide : one 
Andrew Melvil, a man of great learning and ſenle, 
having juſt returned from Geneva to his native 
country, ſtarted, a queſtion, in a public aſſembly, 


concerning the authority, of chapters, and the elec- 


tion and order of biſhops, and declaimed boldly 


| againſt all church authority not warranted: by ſcrip- 


ture, This raiſed a ferment in the nation. And 
though the regent had, for political ends, ef] ouſed 
epiſcopacy, Melvil acted, and was ſupported, with 
G much reſolution and firmneſs, that he was obliged 
to give into Melvil's ſcheme of preſbytery, and re- 
nounce his own. 1 6 in we 
* Morton's regency, from this time, grew exceed- 
ingly unpopular ;. and as he delighted in the inſo- 
ence of office, he created himſelf every day new 


enemies, The earl of Lenox ſoon appeared as his | 


bpen foe; and during their ſquabbles for two years, 
James, the young king, was bandied about from 
one Py. to another, according to the ſucceſs of 
either, But in 1580, James, being then, in the 1gth 


year of his age, eſcaped from his toils, aſſerted his 


} 


authority, and terminated the quarrel. He re- 


ceived Lenos int | 
ſho was devoted to deſtruction, While ſome plau- 
ble pretext, was to this end diligently ſought. after, 
one captain Stewart accuſed him of being (as his 
words were) act and, part, in the murder of lord 
Darnly. Morton was tried for this offence, found 
guilty of being a. confidant, though not an aſſiſtant 
in the murder, and beheaded for that crime in June 
1581; notwithſtanding Jin wor of England mage 
powerſul interceſſion, in his behalf. After ſentence 
was executed, the body of this nobleman, Who was 
allowed to poſſeſs many virtues, and great abilities, 
was thrown by common porters. into the burial place 
of criminals ; and none of his friends durſt attend 
it, or even diſcoyex their affection by the leaſt ſymp- 
toms of ſorrow, . Before this nobleman's execution, 
Stewart, his accuſer, had been ereated carl of Arran; 
and now the friendſhip, and. iy jog mes was 
equally ſhared between him and Lenox. They ſoon 
engaged him, in ſuch unpopular meaſures, gy, dien 
againſt bim a conſpiracy of his principal, nobility ; 
although theig aim was, to bring the young king to 
a Tenſe of his error, in giving countenance to two 
ſuch unworthy ſayourites. „„ 
In 168, the King was ſeized at Ruthven by the 
tutor o Glamis, James, finding his liberty not to 
be procuted. either by complaints, expoſtolations, 
or threats, burſt into tears, „No matter, cry on,” 
* Glamis fiercely, “ better for children to weep, 
* than bearded men.“ In other matters, he was 
treated with great reſpect, though guarded. at the 
ſame time with the greateſt yigilance. . Scots hiſto. 
rians call this enterprize, The Raid of Ruth ven,“ 
They committed Arran, . the, moſt obnoxious te 
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her ta procure the deliverance of her ſon. But be. 


| of James, he eſcaped out of the hands of the con- 


— 


them, . inſtantly to; priſon; but before they venty 
any further, in Auguſt 1589, they forced James h 
threats, to ſignify an approbation of his Pref 
ſituation ; to forbid, by procla mation, all demon 
againſt the perſons concerned in the Raid of Ruth. 
ven; and to command Lenox to leave the kin do T 
beſore the end of the enſuing months; NE 
The fame of this. exploit 4 reached the ears of 
Mary, though in the ſolitude of a priſon, Anxiou 
for the ſafety of her, ſon, ſhe forgot her own diſtreſ. 
and ſummoning to her aid all the mother, all the 
queen, ſhe wrote a letter, to Elizabeth; beſeechin 


yy 


TR 


fore Elizabeth had any way interpoſed in the behalf 
ſpitators; and attaching himſelf ſoon aſter to Arran 
with as much fondneſs as ever, that artſul favourite 
perſuaded him to make the confederates acknow- 
ledge they had been guilty of a fault, in detaining 
him ſo long a priſoner. James, in July 188g, urged 
them to acknowledge this, promiling, at the ſame 
time, that on ſuch a confeſſion, they ſhould receive 
a pardon; but the, nobles were too haughty, a 
too fearful of Arran's power, to make ſuch a decla. 
ration. They fled into England, and were received 
into the protection of Elizabeth, who interceded ſo 
warmly. in their favour; that they ſoon afterwards 
returned to Scotland, and obtained a full pardon, 
Elizabeth having been alarmed by ſeveral conſpi- 
| ractes,, forined againſt, her life and government, and 
the unhappy Mary being ſuſpected to be privy to 
them, the: Engliſh. entered into an aflociation to de- 
| fend' their queen againſt all enemies, foreign and 
domeſtic; and a commiſſion of twenty four perſons 


— IS 
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was appointed to examine ſuch offences, exclude 


the offenders from all right to the crown, and pu- 

niſh them with death. All this was cvidently aimed 
againſt Mary, who had lately been removed to 
Tuthbury. In her confinement at this place, ſhe 


endured the moſt cutting affliction: here ſhe re- 
ceived a letter from her ſon, in which he refuſed to 


acknowledge her to be queen of Scotland; informed 
her, that his affairs and her's were entirely ſeparatez 


8 | and that in the latter he ſhould take no concern. 
nox into favour; but deteſted Morton, 


This cruel and ungenerous letter threw her into 
unſpeakable agonjies. When ſhe had a little reco- 
vered herſelf, ſne exclaimed, Let not my allies 
treat him any longer as a king; he holds that 

„ dignity by my confent.; and if a ſpeedy repen- 
| « tance does not appeaſe, my juſt reſentment, I Will 


| © load him with a parent's curſe, and ſurrender my 
crown, with all my pretenſions, to one who will 
| receive them with gratitude, and deſend them 


„ with vigour.” 


: t * 


FF V 
| - The preſent. diſpoſition of James afforded Eliza- 


| beth an opportunity to form a league. offenſive and 
defenſive with him, which was accordingly concluded. 
on the gth of July 1686. As the foundation of the 
treaty, oth parties bound themſelves to defend the! 
Proteſtant religion. b ei bat 106107 a7 


It, was exttemely, probable, that ſrom theſe pre- 


een ee council had reſolved to put» 


ig death 


* 


death the Scots queen n the very / firſt occalion! = 
that offered. The late ſtatute was peculiarly ſevere: 
againſt her. The words ar for, vhichhad been! 
ſo carefully inſerted therein, was a trap} which it 
5 that Mary eould ever avoid it made 
her life a forfeiture for an deſign, Which, without 
her knowledge, might be ſormed by ſome zealous 
or mad-headed partizan and it was not long ere 
ſuch a circumſtance, through the ineonſiderate af. 
fection of the Engliſh Papiſts, actually ttanſpired. 


* 
* 
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This is known, by the name of “ Babington's con- 
* Her \ in-Eogliſh hiſtory. Din F At 


- William and. Gilbert Gutiord, who were Engliſh 
Papiſts, had inſtilled into one Savage; their coun- 


man, that it would be a meritorious act to kill 
Elizabeth, an excommunicated heretic, as A 4 
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e -eftoring the Catholic religion in England, and 
" 0 ce of the French forces, by Mary on 
he throne of England. This affair being commu- 
nicated to Anthony Babington, a gentleman of for. 
rune in Derbyſhire, he engaged in a conſpiracy with 
Terchbourne, Barnwell, Savage, Tilney, Charnock, 
| and Abington, to aſſaſſinate the queen; while Bal. 
| 19d. in Engliſh prieſt, concerted meaſures with 


Mendoza and lord Paget, to invade England. But 


Walfingham, Elizabeth's ſecretary, having learnt 
the ſecrets of the plot from Polly, and Gilbert Gif. 
ford, two of the conſpirators, and Maud, who was 
his ſpy, Ballard, the principal and moſt active 
agent, and the reſt of the conſpirators, were ar- 
\ reſted, brought to trial, and all, except Windſor, 


executed as traitors, being fourteen in all, amongſt | 


whom were Naue and Curle, Mary's two ſecretaries, 
who, with Babington, confeſſed on their trial, that 
they had written to, and received ſeveral letters from 
Mary, on the ſubject of the plot. 
Mary being now conſidered as the prime cauſe of 
the dangers to which Elizabeth was expoſed, a com- 
miſſion of forty peers and five judges, was iſſued to 
try her; of which, notice was given her by a letter 
from Elizabeth to her, at Fotheringay-caſtle, Octo- 
her 11, 1586. The trial came on the 25th of the 
ſame month, when ſentence was pronounced upon 
her, chiefly. from the evidence of her ſecretaries, 
reſpecting the plot, but it ran in general for having 
broken the ſtatute of the 26th of Elizabeth, and as 
being acceſſary to Babington's conſpiracy. This 
ſentence was four days afterwards confirmed by the 
parliament, but did not derogate from the title of 
James to the crown of England. | | 

Mary, before the trial, proteſted her innocence in 
the moſt ſolemn manner ; alledging, that not being 
a ſubject, ſhe had no right to be tried by the laws 
of England ; objected to Babington's confeſſion, and 
that of her two ſecretaries, as having probably been 
extorted from them by the rack; and affirmed, that 
the commiſſioners could prove nothing of the charge 
againſt her from her papers. She received the 
news, that the judges had condemned her to die, 
vith great reſolution, and ſeemed to triumph that 
religion was the cauſe of her death. She then 
vrote a long letter to queen Elizabeth, deſiring cer- 
tain favours concerning her death, burial, and ſer- 
vants. | 

Elizabeth is thought to have acted with great diſ- 
ſimulation in the laſt ſcene of this tragedy ; for, 


though it is probable ſhe was deſirous of Mary's | 


death, yet ſhe did not conſent to the execution of 
the ſentence, till ſeveral of her nobility had con- 
Jured her on their knees, to conſider that Mary's 
life was incompatible with her ſafety, and the civil 
nd religious liberties of her kingdom. 

On the 7th of February, the unhappy queen was 
warned of her approaching fate. Several feeble at- 
iempis to fave her had been made by France, Spain, 
nd her ſon James; but Mary, who placed no con- 

dence in ſuch interceſſions, and knowing the en- 
nous diſpoſition of her rival Elizabeth, had pre- 
| Pared herſelf for death, from the firſt moment that 
ite parliament had approved the ſentence. When 
e vas therefore informed, that ſhe muſt die the 

dent morning, it is ſaid ſhe heard the cruel mandate 

| vithout emotion, She proteſted her ignorance of 

ington's conſpiracy, while ſhe placed her hand 
pon a bible which caſually lay by her. | 

ter the two earls had withdrawn, her domeſtics 

1 ed around her, and teſtified their affection and 

brow by a flood of tears. In the utmoſt ſerenity 

© endeavoured to compoſe and comfort them. 

” then fell on her knees, and implored heaven, 

o that her ſufferings were approaching towards a 

ra that ſhe might receive aid to endure what 

re with decency and with fortitude. About 

0 ng in the morning, the meſſengers of 


« Elizabeth's enemies!“ 


characters. 


n. 


death came, and conducted her to the ſcaffold. 
After much entreaty ſhe had prevailed on the two 


earls to allow Sir Andrew Melvil, the maſter of hen 
houſhold, together with her phyſician, her ſurgeon, 
two men and two maid ſervants, to attend her and 
perform their laſt offices. She mounted the ſteps 
of the ſcaffold with cheerfulneſs, ſurveyed the block 
and the ax unmoved ; and having croſſed herfelf, 
ſhe with great compoſure fat down in a chair, She 
liſtened to the warrant for her execution, which was 
then read, with ſuch an air, as fignified that her 
thoughts were differently engaged : having been 
denied a prieſt ſhe refuſed to join in devotion with 
the dean of Peterborough; but falling on her knees, 
ſhe repeated a prayer in Latin ; after which, raiſing 
her voice, ſhe prayed in Engliſh for the proſperity 
of the Catholic church, and her fon, and for Eliza- 
beth ; then lifting up, and kiſſing the crucifix, ſhe 


thus addreſſed it, „ As thy arms, O Chriſt, were 


« extended upon the croſs, ſo, with the outſtretched 
« arms of thy mercy, receive me, and pardon my 
« tranſgreſſions.” Having finiſhed her devotions, 


ſhe ordered her women to prepare her for the block. 
Her gown and doublet being taken off, ſhe em- 


braced all her ſervants, and ſmilingly bid them fare- 
well, A linen handkerchief was tied round her 
eyes; and then Mary, with calm and undaunted 
fortitude, laid her head on the block, and began to 
rehearſe the giſt pſalm; and having repeated the 
5th verſe, © Into thine hands I commit my ſpirit; 
« thou haſt redeemed me, O Lord God of truth,“ 
(which was the ſignal given) one executioner held 
her hands, whilſt the other at the ſecond ſtroke cut 
off her head; and holding it up, ſtill ſpouring her 
blood, the dean cried out,“ So periſh all queen 
The carl of Kent alone 
anſwered Amen, as every ſpectator, except him and 
the dean, were drawned in tears. Thus fell, in the 
46th year of her age, and the 18th of her captivity, 
Mary Stuart, queea of Scotland and of France, pur- 
ſuant to a ſentence, the juſtice of which muſt ever 
be problematical. | : 
Party writers have given her the moſt oppoſite 
Some aſcribe to her the poſſeſſion of 
all virtues ; whilſt others impute to her all the vices 
incident to human nature. She was both impru- 


| dent and unfortunate; particularly in her marriage 


with Darnly. Her attachment to Rizio was be- 
neath the dignity of a queen. However brutally 
ſhe might have been treated by Darnly, honour, pru- 
dence, and juſtice, called upon her not to counte- 
nance his murderers, Few have attempted to palliate 

the atrocious crime of marrying Bothwell, the very 
man whom the nation in general ſuſpeQed of hav- 
ing committed the barbarous deed, and who, on his 
death- bed, proteſted that their ſuſpicions were not 
unjuſt, For this ſhe deſervedly loſt the love of her 
ſubjects ; who deprived her of her crown in a man- 
ner which amply ſhewed that this fatal ſtep, which 
includes her ſtrong attachment co Popery, was the - 
occaſion of it, The legality of the ſentence by 
which ſhe was executed, has been already called in 
queſtion ; but as it ſeems impoſſible to exculpate 
Mary from a privity and concurrence to ſome of 
the many plots againſt Elizabeth, perhaps the po- 
licy of government neceſſarily dictated ſuch a cruel 
meaſure, If the caſe be changed, by ſuppoſing 
Mary's ſchemes to have taken place, there is little 
reaſon to imagine that Elizabeth would not herſelf 
have fallen a ſacrifice ; therefore, though one would 
be far from approving ſuch rigorous precaution, 
the reader, if he finds himſelf diſpoſed greatly to 
blame the Engliſh queen for her ſeverity, may con- 
ſider, that ſelf-defence is the firſt law of nature in 


every ſituation. _ 


Mary was tall in her perſon, her ſhape elegant, 
and the air of her countepance unſpeakably beau- 
tiful. Skilled in every female art and accompliſh- 
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ment which makes beauty irreſiſtible, and being at | 
the ſame time polite, infinuaring, ſprightly, and 
affable, ſhe was not ſo much an auguſt queen as an 
dgreeable woman, Her body was interred, with 
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royal pomp, in the cathedral church of Peterborough; 


but when her ſon James aſcended the Engliſh throne 
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PHE ſeverity of the Engliſh towards his mother 
1 excited little reſentment in the breaſt of 
James, who knew his intereſt too well to quarrel 
with them on that account; he was perſuaded to 
Join with the pope, France, and Spain, to revenge 
the affront, He bluſtered a little at firſt, it is true; 
but as Elizabeth pretended that Davidſon, her ſe- 
_ Cretary, whom ſhe had driven from her preſence 
and fined in 10,000]. had executed the warrant 
without her privity, nay, contrary to her expreſs 
order and intention, he admitted this excuſe, and 
appeared perfectly ſatisfied. And that he really 
was ſo, is evident, from his entering, in 1588, into 
a ſolemn covenant with Elizabeth, for the defence 
of the Proteſtant religion againſt every enemy, 
James had, previous to this covenant, performed 
an exploit truly magnificent and royal, He had 
Tong obſerved the mortal, and almoſt hereditary 
_ feuds which ſubſiſted among many of the greateſt 
families in his kingdom; and from his natural love 
of peace, from his high regard to prerogative, and 
from anxiety for the welfare of his kingdom, 
which their violent differences tended not a little to 
weaken, he exerted a noble effort to reconcile them. 
The parties at variance met each other by his order 
at the palace of Holy rood-houſe; where, at a ſplen- 
did entertainment he had provided for them, he 
prevalled upon theſe haughty and adverſe chiefs to 
ccale their diſcord, and mutually promiſe to obſerve 
the moſt perfect harmony, 7 
Having thus united the ſtrength of the kingdom, 
James kept his ſubjects under arms, to hinder the 
ppaniards from landing in an hoſtile manner in his 
dominions ; though after their armada, which they 
arrogantly called vincible, had been defeated by 
the Engliſh fleet, James, with great humanity, 
received upwards of 700, who had ſuffered ſhip. 
wreck on that dangerous and unknown coaſt, in re- 
turning home round Scotland, _ 
The moſt terrifying apprehenſions of the Engliſh 
being removed by the deſtruction of the armada, 
Elizabeth in the warmeſt manner, thanked James for 
his ſteady attachment to her, during that important 


criſis, And James having now allo nothing to fear 


from Philip (to whoſe flattering promiſes he had 
repliet, that he expected no other favour from him 
thah, ft nad eat Ulyſſes, to be made 
bis laſt morſel) 


the eldeſt daughter of Frederic the Second, king 
1 Denmark ; but that princeſs was afterwards given 
0 


#5 


S's 
8 


he duke of Brunſwick, James, however, who 


w.. 


he made overtures of marriage to 


was bent on an alliance with that family, paid his 
addrefſes to the ſecond daughter, Anne; and the 
marriage, notwithſtanding the efforts of Elizabeth 
to prevent it, Was accordingly agreed upon and 
N ELSE TO 

James having for ſome time impatiently waited 
for the arrival of his bride, fitted out ſome ſhips in 
queſt of her; and, arriving at Upfal on the 234 of 
November, ſpent ſeveral months with his queen at 
the court of Denmark; and on the 1ſt af May 
1590, arrived ſafely at Leigh. The people; who 
during the king's abſence had preſerved the moſt 
orderly behaviour, hailed their ſovercign with joyous 
affection. The ſolemnity of the queen's coronation 
was conducted on the 19th of the ſame month, with 
great pomp, no biſhop being preſent ; the moſt mate- 
rial parts of the ceremony being performed by Robeit 


Bruce, a Preſbyterian miniſter of great reputation. 


For two months, all was mirth and feſtivity at 
court. But when the Daniſh nobles and gentry, who 
accompanied the queen .in her yoyage, had taken 
their leave, inſtead of the delightful calm whic 
James had fondly but fooliſhly imagined would en- 
lue, there ſpeedily aroſe a hurricane of the worl 
evils that could befal an ariſtocratical conſtitution, 
Through the King's uncealing paſſion for pon, 
pleaſures, and ſports ;—through the inſtant eniorce- 
ment of his own haſty reſolves, and the indolence 


in executing the maturer ones of his council;-- 


through the diſregard of real crimes, and his un. 
remitting cruelty in puniſhing the imaginary ones 
of witchcraft and magic, in which he firmly be- 
lieved, on account of which ſome perſon or oth 
continually ſuffered and through his general cre: 
dulity, the conceit of his own abilities, and i 
want of ſterling courage :—the clergy became di 
contented, the nobility were divided, the barons 
grew poor, and the commons were oppreſſed, Hei! 
taxes were levied, and badly applied; and as this Wi 
a circumſtance particularly exaſperating, Jaws dete 
broken, proclamations diſobeyed, diſaffection, , 
pine, and murder, became the conſequence of thek 
impolitic meaſures. f , 
In 1591, amongſt the many perſons executed 5 
Ames tor ſuppoſed necroniancy, ſome had wo 
rancis Stewart, created by James, carl of 1 
well, of making frequent inquiries concern" 1 
king's fate; while others, having loſt their te“ l 
by the tortures to which they were put, org 
that, at the inſtigation of that nobleman, the, 


— 
* 


raiſed the ſtorms which had alarmed his maj"; 


mour ſoon ſubſided: 
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endangered ihe life oft his queen. Bothwell, 
a (his evidence, was lodged in priſon: from thence, 
S ;intoxicating! his keepers, he ſoon made his 
eſcape 3. and being of a ſpirit too turbulent and 
haught) to. brook ſuch an indignity, the ſuffering 
ok which heiattributed to the artifices of his enemy, 
Maitland, the chancellor, he formed a deſign of 
becoming. maſter both of him and his majeſty, In 
his deſign, which he attempted to put in execution 


with all the wrath of vengeance. 


fions as theſe, a general officer had the opportunity || 
of gratifying his private revenge; and Huntley, 


being at perſonal enmity with the earl of Murray, 


under pretence of executing a part of his commil- | 
ſion, conſumed the houſe, and took away the life 


of that accompliſhed nobleman, heir to regent 
Murray, whoſe memory was ſtill affectionately re- 
vered by the people; who hereupon roſe tumul- 
tuouſly, ook off all reſpect for men in power, and 
openly inſulted his majeſty, on a report (ſome ſay 
not without foundation) being induſtriouſly circu- 


lated, that this murder was perpetrated with the | 


connivance and even by order of the King, who, it 
was publicly talked, was jealous of him, becauſe 


the queen a few days before had ſaid many things in 


his favour. Though the magiſtrates prevented their 
doing any miſchief, they threatened James fo much, 
that he thought fit to leave Edinburgh, and retire 
for ſome time to Glaſgow. But this popular cla- 
untley ſurrendered himſelf 
to juſtice ; but whether James was really an acceſ- 
fary, or whether from the power of the chancellor, 
with whom Huntley was cloſely connected, he was 
not ſo much as tried; and (fo fickle are the com- 
monality !) Murray's death, notwithſtanding the 
dangerous appearance but a few days before, paſſed 
olt unrevenged and diſregarded. | 

In 1592, the king loſt much of his popularity. 
His toleration of Papiſts inſpired the clergy with 
a belief that he inclined to Popery. They ſaw that 
he too much favoured the Popiſh faction; therefore 
thought that this was the time to inſiſt on the repcal 


of thoſe ſevere laws, which, in 1584, a venal mi- 


niſtry had enacted, and which were then evidently 
framed to overturn the conſtitution, as well as the 
diſcipline of their reformed church. To procure 
thele acts of parliament, the inventors had recourſe 
to the moſt illegal, clandeſtine, and iniquitous 
methods. By thele means, it was then enacted, 
« that refuſing to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
* the privy council;—pretending an exemption from 
the authority of the civil courts attempting 
to diminiſh the rights and privileges of any of 


the three eſtates in parliament, were actions which 
* amounted to high-treaſon; The holding aſſem- 


blies, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, without the 
, &ing's permiſſion or appointment; and uttering, 
„ her privately or publicly, in ſermons or in de- 

clamations, any falſe and ſcandalous reports againſt 
the king, his anceſtors or miniſters, were pro- 
nounced, in like manner to be capital crimes.” - 
ince the Reformation, the pulpit and church 
Judicatories had been efleemed ſacred ; and the 
Clergy had, in the former, uſed unbounded liberty, 


10 
00 


*n0, in the latter, abſolute and independent juril- 


Aetion; they therefore conſidered theſe ſtatutes as 
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| privy to the whole ſcheme, 4 
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moſt galling fetters on their privileges, and deter- 
mined to ſeize the firſt opportunity to ſtrike them 
off; and James, by reaſon of his unpopularity, and 
through fear of Bothwell, was under a neceſſity of 
giving way to his clergy, who puſhed their demands 
with vigour: ſo that in a very little time all the 
hated acts reſpecting: their order in 1384, were 
either totally aboliſhed and reſcinded; or explained 
in ſuch a manner as gave general ſatisfa&tion. | The 


ſame parliament, at the expreſs "inſtance of the 


|; clergy, though much againſt the inclination of the 
king (whoſe: high notions of prerogative, made 
him exceedingly averſe to any ſyſtem which was 


caleulated to maintain the liberty of the ſubje&) 
eſtabliſhed in the moſt ample manner, general af. 
ſemblies, ' provincial ſynods, preſbyteries, kirk ſeſ- 


| ions; in ſhort, every branch of preſbyterian church 


overnment. Bothwell, who had endeavoured to 


 leize the king at Falkland, was alſo attainted, toge- 


ther with all his adherents, in this parliament. 


A general alarm was at this time ſpread through. 


out the kingdom by 'the following event © Philip 
of Spain, piqued, but not diſheartened at the deſtruc- 


tion of his arrogantly ſtiled Invincible Armada, 
had conceived-a deſign (being convinced of Eliza. 
beth's ſuperiority at ſea) of "invading England, 


through Scotland; at the ſame time to divide the 
force of the Engliſh queen, and to diſtract her 
councils, he intended to fir out a ſquadron which 


| was to make a deſcent on Cornwall, For this end, 


his emiſſaries were making a powerful party amongſt 
the Papiſts in Scotland. As George Ker, brother 
to the lord New bottle, had been eaſily gained, and 
was exceedingly buſy in Philip's intereſt, the zeal 
with which he acted laid him open to ſuſpicion, 
and he was ſeized juſt on the point of his embark- 
ing for Spain. His papers being ſearched, there 
appeared amonꝑſt them ſeveral blanks ſigned by the 
earls: of Angus, Huntley, and Arrol. Ker being 
put to the torture, contefled that theſe blanks were 


for the ſervice of Philip, and that he, together with 


Crichton and Tyrie, two jeſuits, had orders from 
theſe noblemen to fill them up with offers of their 
moſt faithful ſervices to that monarch; directing 
him to land his forces either in Galloway or at the 
mouth of the Clyde; promiſing that they ſhould 
there be joined by them and the other Catholics in 
the kingdom; and that then, having firſt re-eſta. 
bliſhed Popery in Scotland, they would proceed to 
ſubdue England. His confeſſion was afterwards 
confirmed by Barclay of Ladyland, and Sir David 
Graham of Fintry, whom he had accuſed as being 

The miniſters of Edinburgh were uncommonly 
alarmed, and particularly active on this diſcovery. 
Their great apprehenſions, and their zeal for Pro- 
teſtantiſm, hurried them into actions, which, if 
not inſolent, (as ſome have called them) were, how= 
ever, unbecoming. They ventured to preſcribe, 
and almoſt inſiſted, that no conſideration ſhould 
induce the king to pardon the authors of ſo de- 
teſtable a treaſon. James, though highly offended 


| at this activity in his clergy, was obliged to tem- 


orize, and adopt their plan, He marched in = 
on againſt the three earls, who, neglecting the ſum. 
mons to ſurrender themſelves, had taken refuge in 
the Highlands, Having placed garriſons in all 
their caſtles, and obliged their vaſſals, as well as all 


| the barons in the counties through which he paſſed, 


to ſubſcribe a bond of loyalty to himſelf, and of 
firm adherence to the reformed religion, he left be- 
hind him the carls of Athol and Marſhall, as his 
lieutenants, and returned home. He then tried 
Graham, who being by his peers found guilty of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, was beheaded. But Ker eſ- 
caped from his confinement ; and as the' ferment in 
the nation was now pretty well ſubſided, James, ac... 
cording to his uſual indulgence to Papiſts, —_ 
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uſe of no methods towards bringing him or his em- 
ployers to juſtice. Pry 


He proceeded, in the mean time, againſt Both- | 


well (who was a Proteſtant, and who had lately ap- 
peared within a mile of Edinburgh at the head of 
400 horſe, but was repulſed by the citizens) with 
all that rancour, which hatre 
can inſpire into an ungenerous breaſt, He had re- 
tired to the north of England, from whence, at the 
inſtance of James, he was ferreted out by Elizabeth, 
who was nevertheleſs highly diſpleaſed with every 
ſtep of the king's late conduct. She indeed conſi- 
dered the neglect of James in puniſhing the Popifh 


lords as a tacit acknowledgment that he approved 


their deſigns ; and ſhe had joined the wiſhes of the 
people in adviſing him to hang them up as examples 

of terror for the future. All the rigour, however, 
which James could be perſuaded to exerciſe rowards 
them, was, to drop all proſecutions and inquiry re- 
ſpecting their correlpondence with Philip, and to 
allow them the alternative of either renouncing the 
errors of Popery, or of quiting the kingdom : but 
the rebels, with the greateſt audacity, refuſed to per- 
form either, continued openly their treaſonable cor- 
reſpondence, and bade him defiance. But James 


th drove them out of the kingdom, to wipe 


at le 
off Elizabeth's ſuſpicion. 

James, after his arrival at years of maturity, 
aimed at an exceſs of refinement, in which, he uſed 
to ſay, the great ſecret of king- craft conſiſted, 
Knowing himſelf to be the undoubted heir to the 


throne of England, and that the Proteſtants there 


would moſt readily receive him as ſuch; yet as he 
knew that Spain, and other Popiſh powers, might, 
on the deceaſe of Elizabeth, make ſome plauſible 
pretences to that crown, he choſe not to irritate the 
whole body of Papiſts, by puniſhing ſeverely a few 
individuals, how much ſoever they might deſerve it, 
leſt, in caſe of any oppoſition to his acceſſion to 
the Engliſh throne, they ſhould unite againſt him ; 
but, on the contrary, that by treating them with 
lenity beforehand, they would, on ſuch an oppo- 
ſition, unanimouſly ſupport him. This explana- 
tion will ſerve to unriddle the ſeeming abſurdity 


and impolicy of the king's former, as well as ſub- 


ory conduct, both towards Proteſtants and 
apiſts, | 
thwell, towards the cloſe of 1595, harraſſed 
in every quarter, and in his diſtreſs delerted by his 
followers, fled for ſafety firſt to France, and then to 
Spain and ltaly; where embracing Popery, the 
furure incidents of his life in thoſe kingdoms (for 
James would never, ſuffer him to return) were 
iſtinguiſhed only by the meaneſt debauchery, Near 
this period, alſo, the king loſt his chancellor ; and 
as he really loved him and was fond on every occa- 
ſion to exerciſe the powers of his pen, he honoured 
him with an elegy, which is far from a contempti- 
ou 6 ſor the age in which it was com- 
ed. | 
1 now began to reflect, that as Elizabeth 
was far advanced in years, ſhould her death hap- 
pen whilſt he was at variance with Angus and the 
other two Popiſh lords, who were ſurrounded during 
their reſidence abroad by Philip's emiſſaries, they 
might join the Spaniſh king, and, at the ſame 
time, make a diviſion amongſt his own ſubjects, in 
order to prevent his ſucceſſion; he therefore per- 
mitted their wives to occupy their houſes, and en- 
joy the revenues of their eſtates. As this indul- 
gence inſpired them with ſentiments of the king's 
returning favour, they accompliſhed his wiſhes by 
gry petition to him, in which they implored 
his licence to return to the kingdom and refide on 
their eſtates ; offering to abjure Popery, and give 
ample ſecurity for their future good behaviour. 
795 who wiſhed to comply with this petition, 
haſtily aſſembled a convention of the eſtates ; and 


3 


the petition was granted, as moſt of the 
were devoted to his will. 


— 


mingled with fear 


"NG 
aſſembliez 
But James, who had, previous to this, in vain 


endeavoured to borrow meney of Elizabeth, ſo an 


himſelf under the neceſſity to diveſt himſe 
natural ſloth, and to apply for ſome time to buſ, 

neſs, He was really ſo poor, that, to raiſe a ſu . 
for his late expeditions againſt Bothwell, and th 
Popiſh lords, he had been i to pawn his . 
His exchequer was now at. the loweſt ebb; and a, 


If of his 


his exceſſive love of expenſive pleaſures, and his 
many needy dependents, made him unfit to be truſted 


with even his own money, he ſeems to have been 
ſenſible of it, and to have ſeen the neceſſity of com. 
mitting the care of his finances to ſome perſons af 
known abilities, worth, and frugality. Eight gen 

tlemen were appointed to this important truſt from 
their number, denominated O#avrans. They were 
inveſted with ſuch great power, as amounted to the 


whole executive part of government. Every lu. 


crative and honourable office fell into their hands 
and the courtiers complained that the king himſelf 
had now nothing to diſpoſe of. However, money 
ſoon flowed apace into the exchequer, as the utmoſt 
harmony was obſerved, the king's taxes and reve. 
nues were regularly received, and frugally, as well 
as regularly, applied. _ 

If the courtiers diſliked the Octavians, the clergy, 


' who were in general poor, beheld them with aver. 


ſion ; beſides, ſome of theſe Octavians were avowed 
Papiſts. This circumſtance created a great diſlike 
in the clergy againſt the King: but when they heard 
that he had recalled the Popiſh lords, they loſt all 
temper; and while they loudly invejghed againſt 
the treaſon of others, their violent indignation and 
zeal precipitated themſelves 895 5 actions, ay, 
without much injuſtice, might eaſily be conſtrued 
into open rebellion, To all their preſbyteries were 
ſent letters, adviſing the return of Angus, Huntley, 
and Errol, and ordering that they ſhould be pub. 
licly excommunicated, together with all others who 
were ſuſpected of favouring Popery. They exhorted 
them to excite the people to defend the Proteſtant 
faith, and their juſt rights; and they alſo choſe one 
of the moſt eminent clergymen, out of every cor- 
ner of the kingdom, to reſide conſtantly at Edin- 
burgh, and meet every day the miniſters of that 
city, in an aſſembly which they called * the ſtand- 
« ing council of the church.“ 1 
But what exceeded all bounds was, the intem- 
erate fervor of Black, miniſter at St. Andrew's. 
n his ſermons he reviled James, curſed his mini- 
ſters, affirmed that all kings were the offspring of 
the Devil, who now appeared to rule the court, and 
that the queen of England was an atheiſt, The king 
reſenting theſe reiterated inſults, ſurnmoned Black 
to appear before his council to anſwer for his au- 
dacious ſpeeches, and for the ſeditious doctrine 
which he had promulgated; and commanded the 
miniſters to retire to their reſpective churches: 
but he was obeyed in neither; Black, and his bre- 
thren declaring, that the king's authority was of 
leſs weight than the power and intereſt of the churci. 
James, by this bold reply, kindled into rage; and ob- 
ſerving that he was little better than a cypher in hi 
own kingdom if this were the caſe, he determined 
to try the event. The courtiers, who deſired no- 
thing better than to ſee the king and his clergy a 
variance, employed not a few artifices to aggravait 
the diſpute; in conſequence of which a tumult 
aroſe in Edinburgh, on the 19th of December 1596 
which expoſed the king to no little danger: sol 


- whilſt he was ſitting in the Tolbooth at the coun 


of ſeſſion, where he had given an haughty an! 
to a petition which the clergy had very abrupt 
preſented, the rabble without, on the return of the 
deputies, with his majeſty's reply, preſſed cumul- 


tuouſly into the room in which he ſat, and Rate 
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tut the petition (enforcin g the perpetual baniſhment 
of the Popiſh lords) ſhould be granted. James, 
"laced at their bold intruſion and furious manner 


of lalutat ion, retited in haſte, without ſpeaking a 
word, and ſhut the gates behind him. On this, all 


| 12 ked Haman, the reſt made the application, and 


and of Gideon!” They then called aloud. for the 
king, and ſome of his counſellors by name, that 
they might be ſacrificed to their fury, But the city 
magiſtrates. found means to quell them, and the 
rioters were at length diſperſed, __ FA 


: 
* 


Linlithgow-; happy in having eſcaped the rage of 
an inſurrection, which in the end was as faral to 


being called, the barons deemed the late' violent 
- tranſactions. to be high treaſon. And matters ran 
ſo high againſt the citizens of Edinburgh, who 
with ſuch boiſterous imprudence had ſupported the 
clergy, that the court party threatened to lay the 
city in aſhes, and to erect a pillar where it ſtood, in 
token of their guilt, and of the King's. vengeance, 
But James was mild ; he waved the rigour of the 


of their moſt yaluable privileges, he allowed, them 
10 purchaſe their pardon, by the payment of a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money. N 


lames was determined to humble them; but find 


/ reſolved. to try the effect of flattery and promiſes. 
This reſolution was indeed political, and perhaps 


different general aſſemblies, a majority condemned 
their own raſhneſs, and that of their brethren, and 


to their reſpective charges; and James, for the re- 
mainder of his reign, found means to eſtabliſh al- 
moſt an abſolute dominion both over them and al 
eccleſiaſtical affairs. 

This grear point being gained, the king ſoon 
made large ſtrides towards the introduction of epiſ- 
copacy. Under pretence of rewarding the clergy 
for their late dutiful compliance with his will, he 
propoſed, that ſuch paſtors as he ſhould appoint 


might be empowered to fit in parliament as Þ bi 


ſentatives for their whole order, with the ſame free- 
dom and dignity which abbots and biſhops had been 
allowed formerly. But ſuch was the general aver- 
lion to the leaſt idea of prelacy, that caſe, honour, 
and profit, had no charms, and the miniſters ſtrove 
as eagerly to ſhun preferment, as the ſons of the 
church now-a-days endeavour to obtain it. Every 
diſcerning man ſaw through the veil of the king's 
pretended generoſity. Notwithſtanding this, James 
and his miniſters acted their parts ſo artfully, that 
the weakeſt of the order, which generally, in every 

y of people, form a majority, being gained over, 
clerical ſcats in parliament were, at a general aſſem- 
bly on the 7th of March 1598, pronounced both 
lawful and expedient, and James ſoon procured the 
ſanction and authority of the ſenate of his kingdom 
to ratify their reſolution. 


The Octavians having, during the late ſquabbles, 


fallen out among themſelves, reſigned their places, 
by which the nation loſt the great benefit of a juſt 
and regular economy. The king therefore being 
again maſter of his own exchequer, deſired Eliza- 
th, in 1599, to ſend him a company of players, 
Which ſhe accordingly complied with; and the im- 
1 055 Shakſpeare is ſaid to have been one of the 
0. 71. b 5 


was riot and confuſion. One recited the ſtory of the | 


ah Ng forth, ſhouted, The ſword of the Lord 


the clergy as it was favourable to the eſtabliſhment | 
of regal authority. A convention of the eſtates | 


Jaw; and though he ſtripped. the citizens of many | 


The miniſters of Edinburgh, in 1597, foreſecing 
no other hope of ſafety, had fled to Newcaſtle. 


ing he could not accompliſh his end by force, he | 
the only one by which he could poſſibly have com- 


pleted his purpoſe. James, therefore, by proper | 
agents, plied his arts ſo ſucceſsfully, that, at two | 


declared in favour of thoſe meaſures which were | 
moſt agreeable to the king. The miniſters returned 
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However, the king next morning withdrew to | 
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number. The clergy, as it is reaſonable, to ſuppoſe, 
from theit temper and diſpoſition, loudly.exclaimed 


againſt the king for, his conduct in that reſpect : 


they cenſured even Shakſpeare's drama as wicked 


and uneditying, and mentioned all players with the 


greateſt contempt. and deieſtation. But .as James 
thought fit to grant to thoſe whom Elizabeth had 


ſent him his royal licence and protection, the 
| Clergy, lowered by degrees their ſtrains of invec- 


tive, and great numbers of perſons flocked to the 
„ ß ite: 
Domeſtic, peace being. now eſtabliſhed in Scot. 
land, the king, ſenſible of his own happineſs, found 
leiſure to write a treatiſe on the Art of Govern- 
ment. It was entitled Baſiſicon Doron, and ad- 
dreſſed to his ſon prince Henry. And notwith⸗ 
ſtanding it abounds with an oftentatious ſhew of 
pedantic erudition, ſome are of opinion. that few 
better books for juſtneſs of compoſition, and pro- 
priety of ſentiment, have been fince, publiſhed on 
that ſubject. James maintained an amicable cor- 
reſpondence with Elizabeth, and a political but ſe- 
cret one with her miniſteg Cecil, who, in the courſe 
of letters, took care to beſpeak the good-will of 
his future maſter, on every occaſion, | _. 
As the adventure of the king's meeting Mr. 
Ruthven. with a pot of money, the ſeveral ſurpriſ- 
ing incidents that followed, the king's aſſaſſination 
and eſcape from earl Gowry's houſe (though pub. 
liſhed by his own authority) abounds with lo many 
glaring abſurdities rorpeifis belief, it is thought 
unneceſſary to trouble the reader with the particu- 


lars. a 


James was now near the ſummit of happineſs in 
Scotland; for in March 1603, tidings were brought 
him that Elizabeth, the grear, the Atera queen 
of a loyal becauſe a loving, and of a powerful be- 
cauſe a free people, was in all human probability 
on the bed of death: nor were their preſages 
groundleſs, for ſhe expired on the 24th of March 


1603; and James the VI. of Scotland, by the 


name and title of James J. of England, was in- 
ſtantly declared her ſucceſſor. James was fpeedily 
informed of the joyful news, with this pleaſing ad- 
ditional circumſtance, that the Engliſh were, to a 
man, impatient to hail him as their lawful ſove- 
reign. . The king received this intelligence with 
decency and moderation, and began to make pre- 
parations for his departure. He committed his 
children to the care of ſeveral noblemen, and di- 
rected his queen to follow him in about twenty 
days. . On the Sunday before his departure, he 

made a long harangue to his people in the high 
church of St. Giles at Edinburgh ; and the people, 
loth to loſe their king, who had lately grown very 
popular, anſwered his affectionate ſpeech with tears 


| and lamentations. James, having promiſed to viſit 


them frequently, left Scotland on the gth of April. 
The eagerneſs with which the Engliſh ſtrove to en- 
tertain him during his journey to their kingdom, 
together with the vile adulation of the courtiers 
and biſhops, occaſioned an honeſt plain Scotchman 
very juſtly to obſerve, that, “ They would ſpoil a 
« good king.” He tarried four day's at Cecil's 
ſeat at Theobald's in Hertfordſhire, and arrived in 


London on the fifth, which was the 7th of May.” 


Eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs have been neceſſa- 
rily ſo blended, during this and the preceding reign, 
that very little of the former remains unnoticed, 
Here, however, it may not be improper to give 
ſome account of the Culdees, who, indeed, accord. 
ing to the ſtri& rules of compoſition, ought to have 
been mentioned much earlier. The Culdees rook 


their name from two Celtic words which ſignify a 


Black-hood, and are ſuppoſed by many to have been 
the firſt regular chriſtian clergy in Scotland. Their 
great draft en ie had the title of epiſcopi, or 


biſhops, who only performed the public ſervice, 
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while the inferior fort viſited che fick, and relieved 
the needy.” Hungus, king of the Pits, under 
whoſe reign they are mentioned by two reputable 
hiſtorians, was their great patron; Brudus, the 
laſt king of that people, gave them the iſle bf 
Lochleven ; and the town of Balchriſtic was pre- 
ſented to them by Malcolm Canmore, They were 
lundered, and otherwiſe ill-treated, during the 
ollowing reigns, until they were reſtored to their 
eſtates and dignity by Alexander 1. The' Scots 


antiquarians and hiſtorians are agreed, that they | 


were an order who differed, in many refpetts, 
from the church of Rome. They were Preſpy- 
ters, and neither 
nor divers other ridiculous ceremonies which Po- 
* afterwards introduced, though they kept 

after according to the Romans, together with 
Chriſom and Tonſure ; but when the Romiſh per- 


' fuaſfion made head in Scotland, many conformed 


to all its abſurdities, Till this time they were 
in great reputation for learning and piety, B 


their law, 4 married man might become a Cul- 


dee; but that on profefling himſelf as ſuch, he 
muſt repudiate his wife, or any other woman with 
he might cohabit. The Culdees, even 
when Popery was the eftabliſhed religion in Scot- 


| land, had a right to a vote for a biſhop of St. An- 


drew's; but their chief biſhop, Robert, dying in 
1169, and David and his ſucceſſors negleQing 
them, their order dwindled by degrees, and became 
entirely extin& towards the cloſe of the following 
century, | | 1 

The firſt general aſſembly of the geſormed Scots 
church was held at Edinburgh on the 20th of 
December 1560, and the ſecond on the 26th of 
May following. At theſe mectings a committee 
was appointed to ſeitle eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and 
policy ; the members were John Douglas, rettor 
of St, Andrew's, John Winrame, ſub-prior, John 
Spotlwood, John Rowe, and John Knox; but 
Knox led every debate, and was not to be con- 


trolled. At theſe meetings, and in a book aſter- 


wards publiſhed, they declared, “ That ordinary 
« yoration to the miniſtry conſiſteth in ejettion, 


_ 4 examination, and admiſſion ;—other ceremonies, 


« than the public approbation of the people, and 
« declaration of the miniſter, that the perſon there 
« preſented. is appointed to ſerve the church, we 
„ cannot approve :” ſo that impoſition of bands 
was excluded, as was, ſoon e reading 
at funerals, leſt that practice, they 
ſaid, ſhould encourage ſuperſtition. 

Knox had ſuggeſted a project for the comfort- 
able maintenance of himſelf, his brethren, and 
their poſterity, by ſecuring the whole of the Po- 
piſh. eccleſiaſtical revenues to them and their heirs, 
and diſtributing the ſame by annual deacons, He 
propoſed likewiſe to found ſchools from tythes on 
corn, hay, hemp, lint, fiſh, fleſh, wood, butter, 
cheeſe, &c. He greatly urged his ſcheme, and 
diſplayed the importance of deacons and elders: 
but the nobility and men in power, who, during 
the rage of reformation, had enriched themſelves 
with the ſpoils of ruined monaſteries, abbeys, and 
3 were loth to refund; ſo that, notwith- 


anding the zeal which they profeſſed for the | 
Proteſtant faith, and for the abolition of Papacy, | 


the love of money prevailed over every other 


conſideration; Knox's ſcheme fell to the ground; | 
and they, by their illiberality to its public e 
A 


fors, ran the riſk of nipping the Proteſtant faith in 
the bud. 

I Let us now proceed to view 2 on the throne 
of England. His manners, widely differing 
from ſe of Elizabeth, to whoſe court the 
Engliſh had been ſo long accuſtomed, made no 


very fayourable impreſſions. Elizabeth knew how 
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tion of applauſe, 


to be familiar with dignity, and to recover h 
2388 deportment with a good grace. "I 
miliarity of James to his courtiers was ridien. 


Jous; the ſtate which he affected was di 
-agd his tranſitions to each mode of this Ws Wk 
ing behaviour, were ſudden, frequent, and l 


graceful, His views, and thoſe of the Engliſh 


| were, from the firſt of his acceſſion, fundamen. 
| tally different :!—James was fi xed on reiche, 


the royal prerogative, which had been fi 
bounded in Scotland; and the Engliſh Fly, 4 


tent on contracting it ;—from a natural fondneſ: 


for his native land, he was deſirous to introduce 
Scots laws and cuſtoms; the Engliſh, from fimi- 
lar motives, determined to keep them out: finall 

the former was ſtrongly bent on procuring an 
union of both nations; the latter on Oppoſing it; 


nor were even the Scots themſelves eager for it, 
In order to deftroy every idle pique of luperi. 


ority between the two nations, and thereby to 

the way for the Union, which he had 8. wh 
heart, James iſſued a proclamation before the 
meeting of a parliament, conſequently by virtue 
of his prerogative, in which he ordered himſelf 
every where to be tiled king of Great-Britain, 
This done, he opened his firſt parliament with a 
long and elaborate ſpeech, in which, aſter dif- 
clofing the depth of his wiſdom and learning, he 
inconliſtently paid the Engliſh ſome compliment 
on their wiſe and hearty choice of him for their 
king, at the ſame time that he declared the crown 
which he then wore was his birthright, He fur. 


ther ſaid, © That as in his perſon the houſes of 
„% York and Lancaſter were united, the flames of 


„ civil war could never rekindle.” He then 
boaſted of the peace which he bad ſo long main- 
tained with his neighbours; of the tranquillity 
which had ſubſiſted between him and his Scots 
ſubjeAts, and particularly of late years with his 


clergy. In regard to religion, he expreſſed him- 


ſelf in very general and indefinite terms ; and upon 
the whole his ſpeech was but coldly received; fo 
that he was greatly diſappointed in his expeQa- 
However, he diſſembled his 
mortification, and very prudently conferred ho- 
nours on ſeveral of his new ſubjefts, particularly 
on the Howard family (who had been conſiderable 


| ſufferers on account of his mother) having ad- 
| mitted the lords Thomas and Henry into his privy 


council, though the firſt was ſuſpetted, and the 
laſt a known Papiſt. 


James ſounded his parliament the following 


| 15 1604, on the ſubje&t of an Union, which 
e was ſo eager to accompliſh. He found the 


Engliſh in 7 0 exceedingly averſe to it, though 
the propoſal found a powerful advocate in the 
famous Sir Francis Bacon. It was unanimoully 
agreed, however, when it was again brought up- 
on the carpet three years after, to deſtroy all 
hoſtile diſtintions between the two kingdoms; 
and as all thoughts of a cloſer connection were at 
that time abandoned, this was a kind of federal 
oe = 

James now began to heap on his Scots favour'tes 


| ſuch profuſion of bounty, as tended to the deſtruc- 


tion of their neglected country, They grew wan- 
ton, pliable, and luxurious.” Their friends and 
countrymen flocked to London, in hopes of ſa- 
vour and preſerment. A proper ſpirit for trade 
and commeice at home, was thus 
to impoveriſh their country ſill more, the nobility 


1 preſſed n their tenants, in order to in. 
t 


creaſe thoſe rents which they conſtantly laviſhed 


| away in England. James, though he ſaw the evil 


tendency of theſe proceedings, was, perhaps, both 
unable and 'unwilling to * 5 them; however, 
he diſpatched into Scotland a very e 

| letter, 


The 


becom- * 


eſtroyed ; and 
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wins management of affairs there, he recom. 
ivation of commerce. . 
_ 2 * conſidering himſelf to be firmly eſta- 
wiſhed on the throne, encouraged, in 1605, a 
c-yere proſecution of Popiſh prieſts. This in all 
ikelibo0d gave riſe to the gunpowder plot, which 
vas diſcovered this year, but happily fruſtrated on 
in intended execution. The heads of this horrid 
it were Robert Cateſby, who gained to his party 
Thomas Brey, John Grant, Ambroſe Roſhwoad, 
ohn and Chrittopher Wright, Francis Treſham, 
by Fawkes, Sir Edward Digby, Robert and Tho- 
— to reſtore the Romiſh religion. The king 
claimed the merit of the diſcovery, boaſted much 
of his own great ſagacity on the occaſion, and 
tranſmitted a full account of it into Scotland. But 
while he bleſſed God, who had given him the fore- 
ſight to avoid this blow, he was himſelf levelling a 
ſevere ſtroke againſt the Scots clergy, by inſiſting, 
in his letter to the parliament, that the teraporalities 
of biſhops ſhould in Scotland, as they were in Eng- 
land, be annexed to their fees. The clergy in ge- 
neral violently oppoſed this meaſure, as wholly re- 

| pugnant to the rules and orders of the eſtabliſhed 
church. Six Preſbyterian miniſters; rather. than 
comply with the king's letter, had choſen a priſon ; 
and ſome others who had been ordered up to Lon- 
don by James, to attend him and his prelates, de- 
ſended their ancient liberties with the utmoſt intre- 
pidity, Andrew Melvil, and his nephew James, 
reatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion, 
Fhe latter, who was a man of modeſty, learning, 
piety, and moderation, when he was examined 
touching his behaviour, nobly declared, I am a 
" free ſubject of the kingdom of Scotland, which 
" hath laws and privileges of her own as free as 
" any people in the world, and to which I will 
| * ſtand.” He nevertheleſs preſerved the greateſt 
decorum, which, from a natural impatience of tem- 
per, was Wanting in his uncle, who ridiculed the 
church of England in a very indecent epigram ; 
| and, upon his examination, was guilty of perſonal 
abuſe; for being placed near proud Bancroft, arch. 
bihop of Canterbury, he ſhook his lawn ſleeves, 
and called them Romiſb rags. For this behaviour 


James, nevertheleſs, laid afide his project till to- 


pole, Mean time the fix impriſoned miniſters were 
baniſhed into ſeveral parts of the kingdom ; but An- 
drew Melvil, through the interceſſion of the duke 
of Bouillon, obtained his free diſcharge, and died 
of the gout ſoon afterwards at Sedan, 
After this time, no remarkable occurrence hap- 
pened during ten years. The carl of Dunbar died 
n 1610, and James elevated one Carr, who had 
n his page, to the important office of treaſurer, 
lormerly enjoyed by that deſerving nobleman. This 
Jung man was regarded by the King with uncom- 
mon affection. He took the pains himſelf to teach 
him Latin, created him in a very ſhort ſpace of 
ime viſcount Rocheſter and carl of Somerſet, and, 
\ ether with the duke of York, inſtalled him a 
"night of the garter. But this minion, who was 
inſo ent, artful, wicked, and ungrateful, ſoon be. 
dime, in both kingdoms, as obnoxious as favourites 
vo acquire unmerited power, and exerciſe it with- 
ut moderation, commonly are and always ſhould 
In 1661, he was undermined by Villiers, a 
favourite, and his fall was as ſudden as his riſe. 
this occaſion, the poſt of treaſurer was conferred 
9" the earl of Mar; and James determined to viſit 


3 


appointing the earl of Dunbar to the 


25 unanimity to his ſubjects in general, and 


de vas ſent to the Tower, and kept chere three 
| years; but his nephew and the reſt were diſmiſſed. 


6 


** 


he memorable gth of November, the day before | 


Winter, Thomas Bates, and Robert Keyes, who | 


vards the latter end of his reign, when he found 
means, by degrees, pretty nearly to effect his pur- 


— — 


a N 


the 1 


Scotland, having lately received a large ſum of 


— —————— — ( 


this time he fell into | | 
| wholly governed by Villiers, whom he had created 


| biſtorians, who have obſerved no medium: for 


money from the Dutch for delivering up their cau- 


tionary towns. 


* 
1 


Before- he ſet out, he tranſmitted a. letter, in- 
forming his Scots ſubjects, that his intention of 


viſiting them proceeded from a “ ſalmon-like in- 


« ſtinct,” and not from any deſire to make the leaſt 
alteration in the civil or eccleſiaſtical polity of their 
kingdom, But the. truth of this declaration was 
owing, perhaps, to his ſubjects, who, during his 


ſtay amongſt them, took care that no material in- 
novat ion ſhould. be made. 


James ſeized every oc- 
caſion to mortiſy the Preſbyterians; and by the 
publication of his book of Sporis, enforcing the 
obſervation of what are called Holy-days, and by 
many other unpopular meaſures, he not only ma- 
nifeſted his utter averſion to the ancient kirk, but 
his attachment to prelacy and the church ot Eng- 


| land, of which, by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 


England, he was the head and lord. In ſhort, 
James left Scotland in 1617, with impreſſions much 
to his diſadvantage, having, by his example, greatly 


encouraged Popery, and widened every difference 


amongſt the clergy and laity by his inconſiſtent con - 
r wer. 0 
James loſt his queen about two years after his re- 
turn to England. Her character was that of an 
artful, intriguing, and unprincipled woman. From 
great contempt, and was 


1 


duke of Buckingham, and by Gondemar, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador. Mean while the French preſſed 


the renewal of the ancient league with Scotland. 
| The Scots privileges were accordingly, in 163g, 
| eſtabliſhed throughout France; and in Paris the 
| Scots guard was revived, under the command of 


the duke of Lenox, and lord Gordon was appointed 


his lieutenant. About this time James inſtituted. 


the order of Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia, an 


: hereditary honour firſt conferred on thoſe who ad- 
| ventured to ſettle in that part of North-America, 


from whence the order was denominated. Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander of Menſtrie deviſed the ſcheme, 
and undertook that it ſhould be made a colony, 
provided that, on payment of a certain ſum of mo- 
ney to the king, thirty of his countrymen might be 


| entitled to a portion of land there, and the rank of 


baronets in England. To this James ſpeedily 
agreed, and it is among the laſt memorable actions 
of his life: for having, in 1624, concluded a treaty. 
of marriage between his ſon Charles, the prince of 
Wales, and Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry 
IV. of France and Mary of Medicis ; he was, in 
March the following year, attacked by a diſeaſe, 
which ſome of his phyſicians deemed to be a tertian 
ague, and others the gout ; and he died on the g7th 
of that month, 1626, in the goth year of his age. 
Some are of opinion, that Buckingham, adminiſter- 
ing to him poſſets in the abſence of his phyſicians, 
and applying plaiſters with his own hand, haſtened 
his death. $2, | | 
The character of this monarch has been Fan 
obſcured by the different parties adopted by Engliſh 


whilſt one party called him the Solomon of the age, 
the others will not allow him a grain of ſenſe; and 
whilſt that extols him for his excellent management 


| in preſerving peace with all his neighbours for ſuch 


a ſeries of years, this attributes the bleſſing to puſil- 
lanimity and cowardice. As king of Scotland, in 
which light he is here to be conſidered, his beha- 
viour, in many reſpects, maniteſted that he was nei; 


| ther a fool nor a perſonal coward ; though he might 


| beſo in a political ſenſe. His conduct in civil affairs 


was generally uniform and conſiſtent ; but in matters 


reſpecting religion, always the contrary ; which 


renders the reality of his own faith very dubious, 
As to his perſonal and domeſtic character, his ap- 
pearance 


ther to regulate the habits of clergymen according II theſe enthuſiaſts. The tumults in other churches 
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pearance was very mean, and it was rendered more 4; he agreed, by | bargaining in their turn with pi 


o by the coatſeneſs of his general converſation, II financiers, prevented ten times that ſum from bei 
_ Which he conſtantly interlarded with that ſooliſp, J paid into his treaſury.” But now and then 7 
unmanly, and impious habit, fwearing, and which, I ſaid, when he found himſelf monſtrouſly duped 10 
when agitated” by paſſion, hurried him too fre- |] would fly from his bargain. It was on this aceoy : 
quently into the moſt ſhocking blaſphemy. Not- [| that one of his courtiers called him; « The! vice 
withſtanding the vaſt ſums which he laviſhed on his I“ fool in Chriſtendom.“ Ile was fo regular | 
ſavourites, and his exceffive fondneſs for caſe and |] every reſpect, that another uſed to ſay, « Were 1 
pleaſure, to Which He would ſacrifice the moſt ur-“ aſleep ſeven years, and then awakened, he woulg 
gent buſineſs,” he ſeems to have been by nature “ tell where the king had been every day, ang wy, 
coverous ; for it is faid, he would fooner part with f“ difhes had been ferved on his table,” » 
an hundred pounds which were not in his own poſ- || Wich regard to religion, he is ſaid to belicy, 
ſeſſion, than with twenty ſhillings which he had in [| chat the Proteſtant and Romiſn were equally 800d, 
his pockets, ' This temper often led him to cheat |] provided the pope's deſpotic power was abotiſheq. 
himſelf, by accepting two or three thouſand pounds || and that he had in view the ehimerical project of 
for his privy purſe, when the parties, with whom II reconciling'them both; bo ro 
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Arbitrary Diſpoſition of Charles J.— His Coronation— Eni buſiaſin— Hetition.— Cuncaſtons— Tbe Old and Now Cine 

nant—Leith fortified—FHoſtilities— Treaty of Pacification concluded—8pirited Afis—Grievances com Plamed of — 
- Demands of the Covenamers— King's Departure for England—His Diftreſs—He is made Priſoner Htbegdi 


HARLES I. Who became the hundredth and Power, declared it to be in the Asti! tad 6 
L_ ninth King, had not one ſpark of the parti- || it was death for any perſon to challenge the award 
ality for his native country, Wo? ou 95 tacher |] if 4 ge gang Juſt, none choſe to run that riſk 
mes; but he flamed with all his ideas of prero- |] and ſo the bill paſſed. Having th e 
Rare ne of an hierarchy, ſubject to his own do- || the: facred name of eee eee 
mination; Theſe things were not unobſerved by the all his meaſures by ſimilar practices: he made Edin. 
Scots ; and being but little 0 to ie e N we a ee and placed therein one Forbes, 
off 80 . F eee e 5 e 4 1 , and 955 ke. 
ion q | | in order t 
of liberty, they had Ie time, out of fear of his |] his favourite Laud to the ſee of Canterbury; which 
vimitring arbitrary. ae, when pg pres Was ag by 2 death of Abbot, it's former 
ſent, put off, on various pretences, the ceremony |} more worthy poffeſſor, | 
of ue The performance of it was how - That reſentmentof Charles's unconſtitutional pro. 
ever, at length fixed for the ſummer of 1633, || ceedings, which the people of Scotland could with 
when the ceremony was accordingly performed difficult reſtrain whilſt he was amongſt them, 
with ſuch unuſual pomp, that many ftrangers, || manifeſted _ itſelf, ſoon after his departure, by the 
enticed by report of the vaſt and expenſive prepa- moſt ſettled! and univerſal diſcontent. As church- 
indo booed e penn 
ehold it's gni nce, But a | ! UE e appointment ot Iuch an inla- 
3 oy occaſion, dr oa nepal oo ani miniſter as Ars Pe 00m ſaw plainly, that 
fhould be made up in and from Scotland. For, || without one great effort they muſt bear the yoke 
the formality of the coronation ſet aſide, the king's || of church-tyranny, and be plunged of courſe into 
| np Be your Nee Fo kg ten rl Arps "= bs nic 85 5 0 N 5 3 this = 
ro fleece them ot money, 2 rougn the athittance || nd, when, on tne 23d of July 1637, Hanna 
4 n e to n IL oy Dy 1 _ of YH prepared pms j you the 
ved epiſcopacy, which had been omitte is iturgy, drawn up ud. arcely had he ut- 
father, 5 f 4 , 1 II tered a ſentence, doo: claſs of people, in- 
' Laud had, for this latter purpoſe, compiled a | terrupted the ſervice by execrations, outcries, and 
book of common prayer to be uſed in Scotland, I the moſt violent expreſſions of abhorrence, Hanna, 
which was in many xeſpects more exceptionable || afraid to proceed, ſhut the book and retired from 
to the Preſbyterians than even that made uſe of in || the deſk; Forbes himſelf then ſtepped into it, and 
England. of 7 5 II confiding in the power and importance of his cpil- 
Charles diſplayed his . 9 in || copal office, began to harangue. The preſence of 
arliament, as well as in the church. To inti. |] a man whom they hated; and on ſuch an occaſion, 
Nidate the members, and ny no 8 is "=: var paſt all bounds. The prelate was — 
he intended, he pulled a liſt out of his pocket, |] by the women with their joint-ſtools, bibles, an 
and faid, ““ 1 have all your names here, and wilt || other miſſile weapons. The church was filled with 
know who will do me ſervice, and who will not.” [| the general clamour of A pope | a pope! anti- 
- Three bills were then brought in by the lords of || * chriſt! Stone him! ſtone him!“ and the biſhop, 
articles; one to confirm the royal prerogative, ano- {| with much difficulty, eſcaped with his life from 


to the king's pleaſure, and a third was the reſum being nearly the ſame, a petition by ſome of the 
tion of church-lands and tythes. The firſt two J clergy was drawn up, to pray his majeſty not to ef- 
were racked . 1 but when the earl of Rothes force this diſagreeable liturgy ; which petition, 'f 
propoſed that they ſhould be divided, and the mem. is but common juſtice to ſay, ' was firſt ſigned b) 
ders in general were proceeding to a debate, they || Spotſwood and Maxwell, and then by the other 
were told by the king, that to vote was their hu« I chief officers of ſtate. Beſides this general petitio, 
_ fineſs, not to argue. They yoted: but though the || there were no leſs than ſixty-eight private ones © 
_ queſtion was aua carried in the negative, Hay, || the ſame effect. ? . | 
the elerk-regiſter, an infamous tool of arbitrary [] Such a petulant and indeterminate anſwer = 
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ſent by Charles into Scotland, that the oppoſition to [| viſible backwardneſs, and furniſhed them as it has 


be liurgy⸗ which at firſt aroſe only among the lower 
{ of people, was now univerſally ſupported. A 
3 covenant was therefore formed, of the ſame 
my with that which James had drawn up in be- 
Ma of Elizabeth on the Spaniſh invaſion, and it, 
5 ſworn to with the utmoſt alacrity; all ranks. 
en and ſexes, flocking to ſubſcribe their renun- 
cation of Popery, their reſolution to maintain, at 
all hazards, the true religion of the Scots church, 


ind (though conditionally) their firm attachment | 
to the king's perſon and gorvernment. 4 


The king began now to conſider his people's pe- 
tions, and the conſequences ; and therefore diſ- 

atched the marquis of Hamilton to propoſe, in his 
name, that if the covenant were diſſolved, the li 
urgy ſhould be ſuſpended,” till the Scots, in a. legal 
way, could receive it. Hamilton was told by theſe 
noble aſſerters of their country's freedom, that be- 
fore they would break up their covenant, (which 
ſome, inſtead of ink, had actually ſigned with their 
blood) they would renounce their baptiſm. : The 
king no ſooner heard of, their determined reſolut ion, 
and their great ſtrength (for they had met Hamilton 
io the number of 60,000) than he then offered to 
aboliſh entirely the difagreeable liturgy, and alſo the 
high commiſſion which he had erected, together 
with every act that, upon fair debate, could be pro- 
ved oppreſſive and unconſtitutional. Not wit hſtand- 
ing theſe conceſſions, which were conſidered as ex- 
torred, and as the Scots were in a condition to make 
a noble ſtand, they therefore declared, that nothing 


could drown their jealouſy, or ſtifle their reſentment, | 
but the total abolition of epiſcopacy, and the reſto- | 


ration of their ancient religion as ſettled by Knox. 
Affairs ſtood thus in 1639, when Charles, piqued 
to the quick at their obſtinacy, urged on by Laud, 
and ſupported by every Papiſt in England, deter- 
mined to ſubdue their obſtinacy by force of arms. 
The Scots, appriſed of his intentions, and; being 
ſpirited up and furniſhed with money by Richlieu, 
the intriguing miniſter of Lewis XIV. whom Charles 
had diſguſted; took the neceſſary meaſures for their 


ou n defence. Having enforced the ſigning of the 


covenant, under pain of excommunication; driven 
all the biſhops. out of the kingdom, and in fact ut- 
ſerly aboliſhed epiſcopacy themſelyes, they choſe 


ſor their general Alexander Leſley, an experienced 


officer, who had ſerved in Sweden with great repu- 
tation, - Before the king proceeded to hoſtilities, 
he; to perplex the Scots, by ſeeming proofs of 
his fincerity; revived the old covenant, which had 
been drawn up by his father, and, ſigning it him- 
ſelf; his agents quickly. diſperſed it through Scots 
land. Some thouſands, by this artifice, renounced 
the new covenant, and came over to his intereſt; 
and Old and New Covenant then became the diſ- 
lndtions of each patty, / wobun e ene e 

The king, and the principal of the Scots ſubjects, 
were now at avowed. defiance. He had iſſued a pro- 
clamation, commanding his loyal ſubjects to meet 


him in arms at Lork, and the marquis of Hamilton 
vas ordered. to prepare a fleet. The covenanters, 


appriſed-of theſe proceedings, planted, garriſons in 
tne moſt. important towns, and-proceeded, to ſortiſy 
Leith, the ſeaport of Edinburgh, with ſuch unani- 
mous'reſolution, that not only the nobles and gentry, 
t even; women of every: rank, employed their 
hands and ſhoulders. indifcriminately with common 
router. till they had completed the ſortifica- 
ons, | _ | Ea . | 
On the ad of june the king appeared at Berwick, 
at the head of a conſiderable army; while Hamilton 
and his fleet were hovering in Leith road in a. very 
ſhattered condition, The main forces of the cove- 


awwanced, and a few immaterial ſkirmiſhes enſued, 


in (4 the Engliſh acted againſt the Scots with | 
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banters were then encamped near Duns. Charles 
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been reported, with intelligence of every indivi- 


dual proceeding in the royal camp. At length the 
covenanters advanced with the whole body of, 
their troops: but before they proceeded to unſneath 


the ſword, and iſſue out all the horrors of a civil 
war, it was agreed to diſpatch the earl of Dumſerling 
to his majeſty; with an humble petition, ſupplicat- 
ing his majeſty to appoint worthy and proper per- 
ſons, affected to the true religion and common peace, 


to make known his majeſtys pleaſure, remove grie- 


vances, and bring matters to a ſpeedy and happy ac 
calnmodation; 25995357 „ gie 
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The favourable reception their dutiful petition 


| met with from moſt of the leading men in the royal 


army, induced Charles to appoint proper commiſ- 


ſioners, to treat on the propoſed pacification. Theſe 


were the earls of Arundel; Eſſex, Holland, Sali ſbury, 
Berkſhire,” and the ſecretary Cook. And thoſe de- 
puted by the covenanters were the earls of Rothes 
and Dumferling, lord Loudon, Sir William Douglas, 
Mr. Alexander Henderſon, moderator of a general 
aſſembly. which the eovenanters had eſtabliſhed at 
Glaſgow, and Mr. Archibald, Johnſtone, it's clerk. 
The tent of the earl af Arundel, general of the 
king's troops, was the place of aſſignation. Hither 
the Scots commiſſioners: repaired with a ſafe- con- 
dutt under the king's own hand. Whilſt Arundel 


| Was opening the conference in a ſet ſpeech; the 
whole committee were, put into the utmeſt con- 


ſternation, by the abrupt entrance of the king him 
ſelf, ſaying, as he approached, that underſtanding; 
the Scots gave out they could not be heard, he had 
come to hear them in perſon. Notwithſtandipg this 
unmanly intruſion,” which the aſſembly rightly ſup- 
poſed was. on purpoſe to over-awe. their debates, 
lord Loudon, a young nobleman full of zeal, and 


warm from, the univerſity, began a ſpeech; but he 
Was inſtantly. interrupted by the king, with “ Sir, 
„Iwill not admit of any of your excuſes for your 


«,-paſt actions; but if you come to ſue: for grace, 
« ſet down your deſires particularly in writing, and 
« you ſhall receive your anſwer,” This, though 
thus arbitrarily impoſed, was complied with, and a 


treaty of pacificstion was at length concluded on, 


to the following effect, That the King withdraw his 
fleet and army; that the Scots diſmiſs their forces; 
that the king's forts be given up to him; no meet- 
ings allowed unwarranted; by parliament, and that 
all diſputes: ſhould; be immediately ſettled by am 


& i \ # 8 4 
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This pacificat ion, thus patched up, and couched 
in ſuch general terms, was agterable only to the 
ſervile commiſſioners who had made it. Neither 
the. expreſs abolition of epiſcopacy, nor one ſyllable 
concerning the Glaſgoy aſſembly, had ever been 
directly mentioned, and therefore the people eaſily 
ſaw, that the king would in parliament, with his au- 
thority over the Scots, teſume his former carriage 
towards them, and: find means to interpret the 
vague terms contrary to their intention, and highly 
to their diſadvantage. Their ſuſpicions proved 
but too juſt. It was ſoon diſcovered that he made 
uſe of mental reſervation; and previous to the 
meeting of parliament, on the 20th of Auguſt, he 
employed every ſpecies. of the meaneſt duplicity. 


Pretending t hat he had committed a manifeſt ſole. 


ciſm in politics, by. treating with his 'own ſubjects, 
ne prorogued the parliament 3/ and leaving matters 
in the moſt, anxious uncertainty, he returned to 
London, appointing the carl of Traquaire his high 


| commiſſioner, which, poſt had been refuſed by.t c 


BE 


marquis of Hamilton. 


Abe Scots had, ſince the pacification in 1640, 


diſſolved the ſorm of an army; but diſbanded the 
ſoldiery with ſo much precaution, that, ſtill keep. 
ing the officers in pay, they could be collected into 
a body on the ſhorteſt notice. Obſerving the king's 
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diſpoſition and deſigns, and having intelligence of | 


what was going forward: at the Engliſh court, they 


June, and there diſcovered that order, judgment, 
and moderation, and diſplayed ſuch talents, in 
ſettling. their civil and religious liberties, which 


proved them to be glorious promoters of the cauſe” | 
of freedom, and muſt reflect for ever the moſt bril- | 


They: || rantable by our laws, and contrary 


aboliſhed the lords of articles, and the power of || 


liant luſtre. on every individual then preſent. 


churchmen as legiſlators ; confirmed the former 


determination againſt epiſcopacy ; and deviſed many | 


other acts highly worthy of a people who were de- 


termined not to be frightened out of their liberties, | 


by menaces, or the loud ſounds of epiſcopal autho- 

' rity, and royal prerogative, Thele patriotic acts 

were ſent up to Lon 

of Dumferling and Loudon, to be preſented to the 

king for his royal aſſent; which aſſent was refuſed, 

under pretence that they came unauthenticated by 
bis commiſſioner. Traquaire, 


Theſe ſpirited acts, together with a letter written | 


to the king of France, and figned before the paci- 
fication, by the ng er Scotch nobility, but never 
ſent, furniſhed Charles with a faint pretext, but full 
reſolution, to invade Scotland once more, and liſten 
to no propoſals of peace with them, unleſs they ad- 
its his will as their ſupreme law. But inſtantly, 


on the leaſt hint of his deſign, the Scotch forces 
were reunited, and receiving a large ſupply of | 


money from the exaction of the tenth penny 


throughout the land, and from Richlieu, the French | 


miniſter (whoſe aſſiſtance Charles had refuſed) ; 


being alſo ſpirited up by Montroſe, they took the 
reſolution, by firſt invading England, to prevent | 


the oy {60 obtaining the advantage of naval, as 
well as d forces. | | 30: 


them the moſt minute inte 


took reg of Newcaſtle, and there publiſhed a 
maniteſto, ſetting forth their grievances, and ap- 
pealed to the . ate in France in juſtification of 
their own conduct. They proteſted that their in- 
vaſion was purely defenfive; but at the ſame time 
declared, that with their (word in one hand, and 
covenant in the other, they were ready to penetrate 
into che bowels of Englaſdgagag. 

Mean while the king had formally denounced 
them traitors, and at the head of 20,000 men; 
which he had raiſed with great difficulty, was ad- 
vanced as far as Northallerton; but unwilling to 
riſk his three crowns on the event of a ſingle battle, 
he returned ro Vork, and revived an antiquated 
cuſtom, which had never been practiſed ſince the 
time of Edward IV. he there, by writ under the 

reat ſeal, ſummoned a council of all the peers: 

/entworth, carl of Strafford, an arbitrary vindic- 
tive nobleman and the king's favourite, was for 
war the marquis of Hamilton, a favourite alſo, 
and every other member except Strafford, warned 
Charles againſt driving the Scots to deſperation, 
and earneſtly 


peace which they thought it his my intereſt 
do preſerve, The king at length ſignified his inten- 


tion of liſtening to the grievances complained of, 


which were expreſſed in the following'terms, 


« J. That his majeſty would be n pleaſed 


to command, that the laſt acts of partiament may 
be publiſhed in his highneſs's name, as our ſove- 


reign lord, with the eſtates of partiament convened | 


by his majeſty's authority, 
XY | , \ 4 je 


ndon, under the care of the earls | 


ed him to give ear to, and redreſs | 
their grievances, which only could produce that 


A 
2 


| ſtrengths of the kingdom of Scotland, 
aſſembled. themſelves in parliament on the 11th of | 


| terial parts of the treaty, 


| E 


| therefore (though much againſt his majeſty 


Il That the caſtle of Edinburgh, ang oh, 
ma 
ing to the firſt foundation, be furniſhed 5 
our defence zu ecu m 5 nin 5pm; 
III. That our countrymen in his majeſty's 90 
minions of England and Ireland, may be freed fry, 
cenſure for ſubſcribing: the covenant, and be " 
more preſſed with oaths and ſubſeriptio N 


accord. 
uſed for 


ns, unpwar. 
ry to the national 
oath and covenant approved by his majeſty, 


* IV. That the common incendiaries, which have 
been the authors of this combination, may receive 
their 9 cenſute. | 


% V. That all our ſhips and goods, with all da. 


mages, may be reſtored, and made good. 


« VI. That the wrongs, loſſes, and Charges 

__ all this time we have ſuſtained, may be te. 
aired. ene. | | | 

55 VII. That the declarations made againſt us 1; 
traitors may be recalled, by the advice and council 
of the ſtate of England. convened in parliament. 
and that his majeſty may be pleaſed to remove the 
garriſons from the borders, and any impediments 
which may ſtop free trade; and with their advice 
to condeſcend to all particulars that may eſtabliſh a 
ſtable and well-grounded peace, for the enjoying of 
our religion and liberties, againſt all force, molel. 


| tation, and undoing, from year to year, or as our 


adverſaries ſhall take the advantage.” 
- Theſe demands, which concluded with a kind of 


| apology for having advanced fo far into England, 


were ſigned by the carls of Rothes, Montroſe, Cal- 
ſils, Dumferling, and ſeveral gentlemen of wealth 
and importance; who likewiſe wrote a very affec- 
tionate and well-timed letter to the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and citizens of London, preſſing them 


5 to continue the Newcaſtle trade, and aſſuring them 
An army of 25,009 men, under the command of 
Leſley, ſoon appeared on the Engliſh borders, at- 
tended by committees of the ſtates, without whoſe [| 
concurrence no ſtep of the leaſt importance was to 
be taken, and ſurrounded by een who procured 
ligence. Having de- || appointment of commiſſioners to treat with the 
feated a ſmall body of troops under the command 
of lord Conway, Who was ſent to'reconnoitre, they: | 


of perfect ſecurity; which meaſure was extremely 
judicious,” and had a very happy effect. 

But the arbitrary Charles boiled with reſentment 
at the high demands of the covenanters, though his 
rage was impotent; for his peers inſiſted on the 


Scots, and on the appointment of ſuch only as 
might be agrecable to them. They were according]y 


the following popular noblemen : the earls of Bed- 
| ford, Hertford; Eſſex, Saliſbury, Warwick, Briſtol, 
Holland, Berkſhire ; viſcount Mandeville; the 
|} lords: Wharton, Paget, Brooke, Pawler, Howard, 


Saville, and Dunſmore, And to obviate every dif- 
ficulty, which might ariſe from the ignorance of 
Scots laws, the earls of Traquaire, . ok and 
Lanerk, were appointed their aſſiſtants. Secretary 


Vane, Sir John Burrough, and Lewis Stewart, were 
in like manner appointed to aid the Scots commil- 
 fioners, who were the earl of Dumferling, lord 


Loudon, Sir Patrick Hepburn, Sir William Douglas. 
John Smith, Alexander Wedderburn, Alexander 
Henderſon, and Archibald Johnſtone. The valt 
difference in the quality and number of each king- 
dom's commiſſioners mult ſtrike the reader imme- 
diately. The firſt meeting was held at Rippon on 
the 24 of October. After many debates, or rather 
after the moſt friendly conferences, in which both 
parties coneurred to bound the royal prerogative, 
curtail the exorbitant power of the clergy, and ſtop 
the growth of Popery, a truce was concluded on 
the '26th day of the ſame month, A free inter 
couſe 'was reſtored, and the ſum of 8591. a 0a! 


| which the Scots had before levied on the inlad!- 


tants of Newcaſtle, and places adjacent, was allove 
them during the continuance of their army in Eng- 
land, together with the importation of all neceſſi· 
ries for its uſe, duty free. But as to the more mi. 
| it being impoſſible . 
ſettle chem before the 3d of November, whe" co 
ngliſh parliament was to meet, the deciſion v 


' incli- 
nation) 


tnat be reins of authority were now in the hands of the 
f conſequence of this adjournment, John, earl ol partiament ; not, however, before the Scots com- 
b Rothes/ lord Urquhart, William Drummond of [| miſſioners had endeavoured to accommodate mat- 
' Riccartoh, and Hugh Kennedy of Air, were added | ters; for which beth houſes returned them thanks: 
k io the number of the former commiſſioners; and [| but as, in their interceſſion, they had expoſtulated 
| the army of the covenanters enjoyed the advantage pretty freely with: the king, he rejected their advice 
0 of living in a fine country, at e Fo avid odfier us, 
1 reſt plenty, till their cauſe was determined; A melancholy ſcene: now happened in England: 
1 during which time they purchaſed a good {tore of || 'a purple tide, from the veins of patriots and fellow- 
arms, and introduced the moſt excellent diſcipline, || citizens, over-ran her fineſt counties. The Scots 
e Notwithſtanding this, the Scots wiſhed that their ||| -were not idle ſpectators of theſe bloody proceedings: 
e affairs had been ſettled, that they might have re- for, by the treaty between them, and the two houſes 
turned to their own country, as they were apprehen- | of parliament, in England, which was finiſned in 
*. fye that the very heavy contributions, whilſt” they || 1643, the Scots agreed to raiſe an army of 18,00 
jemained in England, might render all in the north j; foot and gooo horſe on Engliſn pay; but they were 
5 of that country their enemies. But the Engliſh pa- to defray their own expences, nor was a ceſſation of 
— triots conſidered the Scots forces as the greateſt aid || arms to be concluded without mutual agreement. 
in completing their deſigns on Laud and Strafford, 1 Thus, in fact, the Scots, by their ſituation, became 
| | who, on the motion of the Scots deputies, were |] the arbiters of England's fate, and by prudent ma- 
| ſhortly after attainted, and deſervedly brought to || nagement muſt have been gainers, whatever might 
3 the block. 5 | 5-9 Hive been the iſſue of tho wann 
ſo In 1641, the Scots army returned into their own | Mean time, the earl of Montroſe: had renounced 
g country, having been ſatisfied in all their demands, || the national covenant, and declared for the king; 
e and in conſideration of their loſſes and neceſſities, || and aſſembling a conſiderable party of Highlanders, 
a been voted 300,c00l. by the Engliſh, who {tiled || he trove eagerly in the cauſe of Charles, in order 
f them their brethren. Charles, who had been taken |] to make ſome recompence for what he termed: his 
. in hand by his Engliſh ſubjects, determined to rec || former diſloyalty : but though by his aſtoniſhing 
r pair to the parliament, then fitting in Scotland, vittory over the covenanters at Kilſyth, in 1645; he 
though highly mortified that thoſe men ſhould: be reduced Edinburgh; and almoſt all Scotland to the 
called brethren by his parliament, whom he had |] King's obedience, who had created him his lieute- 
j not long before denounced: traitors. He reſolved nant-governor, and captain-general in Scotland; he 
0 on this Nip at the inſtigation of the earl of Mon- || was totally defeated ſoon after by Leſley at Philip- 
1 troſe, who had now openly eſpouſed his cauſe, and || haugh, and the power of the covenanters was re- 
, had, it is ſaid, inſtilled into him a notion, that, as |] eſtabliſhed. . * | 
, he had granted them all their demands (though this || The royal cauſe in England was ruined by the de- 
was in fact done by parliament) the Scots, by his || ciſive battle of Naſeby ; and the king, in the ut- 
1 management of them, might be brought to aſſiſt f moſt diſtreſs, betook himſelf, on the gth of May 
him in humbling the parliament of England, with || 1646, to the Scots army, at that time encamped 
whom he was now at variance, In fujl aſſurance ||, before Newark. He undoubtedly choſe this ſtep, 
. therefore of ſuch an unlikely ſupport, he appeared |} as the leaſt of the two evils; upon the ſuppoſition 
) in their parliament on the 17th of Auguſt, lord || that the Scots were leſs exaſperated againſt him than 
: Baimerino- being preſident, and addreſſed it in a {| the Engliſh. Charles was received with the utmoſt 
ſpeech which very plainly ſhewed the fond attach- || reſpect ; but they watched him ſo narrowly, that 
| ment Charles till preferved for his prerogative, || be ſoon perceived himſelf. to be in reality their 
even while he made profeſſions, which, if he meant ||. priſoner. After the hurry and conſternation which 
; to fulfil; muſt have deftroyed it. He diſtributed [| had ariſen in the Scots army on the king's ſudden 
honours even amongſt his enemies with a very libe- || appearance, was, in ſome degree, ſubſided, it was 
; ral hand. Several of rhe” principal covenanters || relolved, by the covenanters, to acquaint the Eng- 
n vere ſworn in privy-counſellors ; Loudon was made liſh parliament that his majeſty had repaired to their 
. an earl and chancellor of the kingdom. Argyle, || camp. i ll 
Gleneairn, Lothian, and Lindſay, were jointly to || In the mean time, all the officers and men of 
| diſcharge the office of treaſurer, The firſt- was || note laboured earneſtly to cloſe the breach between 
: created a marquis, and the laſt two earls ; general || the king and his parliament, to mutual ſatisfaction; 
Leſley was created carl of Leven, and made keeper and for that end, the earl of Loudon,” in particular, 
n of Edinburgh caſtle; and 'to Mr. Alexander Hen. urged the king, as the moſt ſalutary meaſure, to 
| derſon, he gave the revenue of the royal chapel, and comply with their demands, and aſſent to the pro- 
a beſtowed church preferments' on ſeveral other of portions 95 03 0643e, 0 in n 
| their popular preachers, whom he attended at divine [| This nobleman's ſpeech concludes in the fallow. 
rice, ſeeming to conform himſelf entirely to the || ing loyal and preſſing terms: If it pleaſe God ſo 
eſlabliſned chur en. Ido incline your royal heart to this advice of your 
| But ſanguine as the king's hopes might have been humble and faithſul ſervants, who, next to the 
| of ſuecour from the Scots, ſome of whom, it is ſaid, | % honour. of God, eſteem nothing more precious 
were touched with à ſenſe of his diſtreſſed condi. }| © than the ſafety of your perſon and crown, out 
| ton; both houſes of the Engliſh /patliament, by | actions ſhall quickly make it appear to all the 
naming committees to attend the Scots parliament, [| © world, that we eſteem no hazard too great for 
entirely baffled them, and prevented the bad conſe- ] your majeſty's ſaſety; and that we ate willing to 
uences of too good an underſtanding between“ ſacrifice our lives and fortunes for'eſtabliſhing 
-harles and his eovntrymen} > .. « your throne,” Now, Sir, we proſtrate ourſelves 
In tlie beginning of the following year, the horrid “ at your majeſty's feet, and in the loweſt poſture 
rebellion broke out in Ireland, and haſtened the “ of humility, do beg that your majeſty may in the 
King's departure for England. Parties had run ſo || « end grant the ſuit of your moſt faithful ſetvants, 
bigh, and the Preſbyterian intereſt there became ſo || * who have no private aims, but only the glory of 
MeCominant, that, when Charles arrived at his pa- | « God, and, the ſafety of your majeſty's perſon, 
e, he was, in a manner, blocked up by the citi- | | «: poſterity, and crown before our eyes, The granting. 
Zens of London, who imagined him to have been || © our deſires will revive our fainting ſpirits, refreſh 
privy to the | horrid tranfactions in Ireland. On ] our fad hearts, Which are overwhelmed, and like 
th „ his majeſty retired firſt to Hampton- court, | « to break with forrow, and will turn the prayers 
om thence to Windſor, and at laſt to York, and | «and tears of many-thouſands of yout people into 
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868 . A NEW, AUTHENTIC, xv COMPLETE * 
4 praiſes to God, and make them embrace your I narch from the Scots, and conducted him, und 
«/ majeſty with acclamations of joy. I ſtrong guard, to Holdenb' z). 
The ſenſe of the Scots in general appears by the || Frem the time that the Scots had given him, , 
unanſwerable arguments the earl made uſe of, and I the parliament, and the independent leaders in rh 
which were delivered in a free but refpe&tful man- II army, had alternately made uſe of the 4, 


moſt ejx. 
on of his 
hilſt theſe 


ner: they had, however, no effect upon Charles; ||| cumventing arts, in order to gain poſſeſſi 
who, to the chagrin and diſappointment of his |] perſon; the latter at laſt prevailed. W 
friendly adviſers, though urged to comply by his I were thus ſhuffling and cutting for the unfortunar 
queen, and all his friends in France, declared, that II king; in Scotland, a large party, under the "5 
he never would agree to the parliament's propoſi- I quis now duke of Hamilton, touched with his ſuf. 
tions; becauſe he held them, he ſaid, to be abſo- [ terings, and melted with pity. eſſayed, by force, 40 
lutely ſubverſive of that juſt power, to which, by || effect his enlargement. But Hamilton, more "ny 
the laws of God, and of the land, he was born; || ſucceſsful in the royal cauſe than Montroſe had 
and to which, therefore, no perſuaſions, no in- | been, was not only defeated: in his attempt bis 
rreatics, no arguments, could prevail on him to [|| taken priſoner, and afterwards beheaded ; whilt 
conſent. . e | | Oliver Cromwell, who had conquered him, and 
The propoſitions being thus rejected, the Engliſh who now began greatly to diſtinguiſh himſelf, con- 
parliament demanded that Charles ſhould be given J tinuing his march to Scotland, was welcomed, on 


* Fe IE 


up; and the Scots, after ſome: immaterial diſputes J his arrival at Edinburgh, with many demonſtrations 


concerning the right to the diſpoſal of his perſon, [| of eſteem; by a committee of covenanters appointed 
prepared accordingly to reſign him in ſorm. The || on the occaſion. 2 2 505 
commons of England, having alſo fignified that [ Cromwell left Edinburgh at the latter end of the 
they had no further need of the Scots army, voted, II year 1648; —and on the goth of January following 
in. conſideration of its good ſervice, and for the || the King ſaw in death a period to his troubles, IIe 
ayment of arrears, four hundred thouſand pounds, || was beheaded in the 49th year of his age, and the 
half to be paid on the reſignation of the king, and J| 24th of his reign, by order of parliament, and bu— 
the remainder in two years; for which they gave |] ried at Windſor. 3-801 7 
no other ſecurity than their public faith; At New- . Not to enter into particulars: relative to his un- 
caſtle, on the goth day of January 1647, a commit= || happy fate, his deportment at the ſcaffold, his ſen. 
tee, conſiſting of the earls of Pembroke and Den- [| (tence, and ſuch: traits of his character with which a 
bigh, the lord Montague, Sir John Cooke, Sir [| hiſtory of Scotland has little concern; it will ſuffice 
Walter Erle, Sir John Holland, Sir James Har- || to ſay, that his whole reign, like thoſe of his ſons, 
rington, Mr. Crew, and general Brown, as the par- | Charles and James, was but a continued conſpiracy 
liament's commiſſioners, received the unhappy mo- [1 againſt the religious and civil liberties of his people. 
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Arrival of Prince Charles His Coronal ion-—Commonwealth, of England diſapprove of their Proceedings—Leith and 
Edinburgh talen by Cromwell-— King's Bebaviour-—His Retirement into : France— His Leiter to Monk—1he 
' Reſult—He is invited Home-—Deftruttion of three of the Preſbyterian Party— Furiber P erſecutions—Cruel Pro- 
 . chedings——The oppreſſed Scots grow deſperate—Conſequences—lxecutrons, Br. —An'Inſurrefion—An' Encounter 
at: Bothwell Bridge—Re/ult—Severity of the Earl of Aberdeen-—Horrid|Cruellies—Deatb of Charles Il. 
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\HE Scots covenanters (to whom the indepen- || ing in Scotland George Monk; to command dur. 
1 dents of England, who now took the lead in J ing his abſence, hurried exultingly after Charles, 
that kingdom, had become extremely obnoxious) || and attacked him in camp at Worceſter with ſuch 
determined, how much ſoever they had proceeded || {kill and reſolution, that the royal forces were totally 
againſt-the father, to acknowledge and proclaim the || routed, and their young leader narrowly eſcaped 
ſon. Accordingly; under certain conditions, which || being taken priſoner. This happened on the 3d of 
eee prince Charles was invited over |] September. 91 | 

from the Hague, where he heard the titlings of his || . Charles now finding himſelf to be without ſup- 
father's: death, being then in the 18th year of his || port, took great pains to conceal his perſon, and 


age. He arrived in Scotland in the ſummer of || retire into France. But on the king's defeat, Crom- 


1665, and having ſolemnly: taken the covenant was [| well repaired to London; and a committee of par- 
crowned. at Scone on the iſt of 2 1631. I liament congratulating him on his ſucceſs, he made 


The commonwealth of England highly diſap- | a preſent to each of them of an horſe, and two Scots 


proved of theſe proceedings: in conſequence of I caprives.! 1 mY 
Which, Cromwell marched: into Scotland, and, with }| Cromwell's ambition began now to expand itſelf; 
ſome difficulty,. took poſſeſſion of Leith and Edin- I and whilſt he was taking large ſtrides towards the 
burgh. Charles, mean time, was furniſhed: with a || protectorſhip in England, Monk, his licutenant-gc- 
good army, and reſolved: to command it in perſon, [| neral, was equally ſucceſsful in curbing the royaliſts in 
appointing Leſley; lord Leven's ſon, his lieutenant- |} Scotland. Ln. conſequence of which, commillioners 
encral. He encamped at Torwood, between Edin- || were ſent from England to (govern that kingdom, 
ra Stirling; and the county of Fife ſupplied I and they took their reſidence at Dalkeith. eng 
him with proviſions. But as Cromwell ſoon cut [| procured oaths of fidelity from the principal mag” 
off that communication, the king was reduced to || trates and perſons in office, they promulgated pub- 
teat ſtraits ; being yet unwilling to quit his ſtrong [| lic acts, in the name of the commonwealch of Eng- 
ntrenchment/.to attack Cromwell's veterans, he || land zone of which was a kind of an act of grace, 
ſtole a day's. march of that able general, and poſted IH wherein they.promiſed ; , | 
to Worceſter, where he expected to be fo well re- « The protection of the Engliſh parliament de 
ceived as to be very ſhortly in a fit condition to II“ all magiſtrates and miniſters who ſhould lite 
proceed to London: but Charles, in this expecta- & peaceably under their authority; and an indem- 
tion; was too ſanguine. Cromwell, Who, it is ſaid, II“ nity for all acts of violence during the late com- 
wilfully permitted the king to take this ſtep, leav- % motions, to all merchants, tradeſmen, and by 
OC | | | « crafimen, 
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« not ſoldiers and priſoners, whoſe eſtates 
exceed 1WO hundred pounds.“ 


1658; there is a very diſagreeable chaſm in the 


man, Charles, 


aan to purſue thoſe meaſures which he conceived 


He underſtood that there were many parties in 
Scotland; and therefore he employed Mr. james 
Sharp, afterwards the memorable archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, to effect an union of all ro his intereſt. 
Charles himſelſ bad ſecured the confidence of Monk 
by a letter, dated the 21ſt of July 1649, which he 


which the following is a copy: | 
8 e ror. 2: e as 
« | cannot think you wiſh me ill, nor have you 
reaſon ſo to do; and the good I expect from you 
will bring ſo great a benefit ro your country and to 


to make me as kind to you as you can deſire, and to 


F have me always CLONE 10 
. Your affectionate friend, © ** 


preſently grew zealous in the cauſe of his royal 
maſter,” He convened the chief of the nobility and 


land in ſupport of the parliament. As the protec- 
tor, Richard Cromwell, had been depoſed, the Scots 
toyaliſts, whe, by Sharp's intrigues, were nou 


pretty numerous, imagined, that this reſolution was 


quivalent/ro a declared intention of reſtoring the 
king: ſuch in fact it was, though in an affair of 


that conſequence, Monk: choſe to act with the ut. | 
moſt ſecrecy and circumſpection. Sharp, who alone, 
perhaps, was privy. to his real deſign, though he 
affected to be ignorant of it, accompanied him 
to London, from whence he held a regular-correl- 


pondence with his brethren in Scotland, and not 


liſnment. The | 

laration from Breda, granting a general pardon 
to ſuch of his ſubjects; not excepted by parliament, 
who ſhould embrace it within forty days. This, 


of Monk with the Engliſh, met with ſuch ſucceſs, 


burgh on the 14th; and on the 2th he entered the 


ſatirically aſked, 4. What had become of the 
people who had kept him ſo long abroad?“ 


ſity, All the ſolemn engagements, which ten years 
0 his majeſty had _ 
and eftabliſh Preſbytery,' were now entirely diſre- 


0, 72. 


« crafimen, "whoſe eſtates were not above five hun- 
red pounds ſterling and to all others, who were 
did not 
From this time to the death of Cromwell in 
hiſtory. of Scotland. On the demiſe of this great 

Who during the protectorate, had re. 
ſided chiefly at the French court and at Breda, be- 


might be moſtly conducive to recover his crown. 


diſpatched to bim by Sir John Grenville, and of 


yourſelf, that 1 cannot think you will decline my 

intereſt. The perſon who gives or ſends this to you, 

has authority to ſay much more to you from me: 

J and if you once reſolve to take my intereſt at heart, 

[ will leave the way and manner of declaring it en- 

tirely to your judgment, and will comply with the 

a advice you ſhall give me; the reſt I refer to the 

e perſon that conveys this to you. It is in your power 
, 


: : 
335 
o . ' 

3 4 * # 


: On the receipt of this letter, and after conferring 
with the bearer, Monk, who was an old trimmer, 


only paved the way for Charles's reſtoration, but 
for that of epiſcopacy, and for all the horrid acts of 
perſecution-'and cruelties which followed its eſta- 


Mean time, in 1660, the king had publiſhed a 


backed by the addreſs of Sharp with the Scots, and 


that he was invited home without any terms, pro- 
claimed at London on the 4th of May, and at Edin- 


ormer city, amidſt ſuch joyous acclamat ions, that 

The Scots, as well as the Engliſh Preſbyterian, | ; 
ho had been the principal inſtruments of his re- 
turn, ſoon ſaw the error of their ill- timed genero- 


e to uphold the covenant, 


. having ſecretly embraced Popery, while | 
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abroad, and conceived an utter averſion to Preſby- 
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terians, the King was reſolved, that, as in Scotland 
monarchy was reſtored, ſo ſhould prelacy, adopting 
that abſurd maxim of his grandfather,” No biſhop, 
no king. Charles, therefore, ſertled a miniftry 


' which conſiſted of the moſt violent high-church.. 


men; and the earl of Middleton, becauſe he was 


the moſt zealous for the hierarchy, and was of a 


temper which would ſtick at nothing to ſerve' his 
maſter, was appointed high commiſſioner in parlia- 
ment. Middleton, eager to ſhew his capacity for 
the office, procured, at one vote, a repeal of every 
act ot the Scots parliament from 1640 to 1648; 
after which, by a ſingle act, he overthrew the eſta. 
bliſhed government of the kingdom, deſtroyed the 
national covenant (the abetters of which were alſo 
from henceforth to be accounted: as traitors) and 
reſtored epiſcopacy. When his moſt intimate friends 
inſinuated, that flower proceedings might, in the 
end, prove more ſecure, he 'anſwered, '* That the 
« parliament was now at his beck; that he loved 
to {erve his maſter genteelly, and do his buſineſs 
«at one ſtronle.. “ d fein oO Tote 

The commiſſioners accordingly pointed out three 
perſons, one of the nobility, one of the gentry, and 
one ot the clergy,- who had been the moſt leading 
men in the kirk or Preſbyterian party, and devoted 
them to inſtant deſtruction, They were the marquis 
of Argyle, Johnſton: of Wariſton, and Mr. James 
Guthrie. The marquis, an amiable man, as he 
was led to the block, heroically declared, that he 
could die like a Roman; but he rather choſe to 
ſuffer as a Chriſtian, which, he accordingly! did. 
Guthrie was a ſtrict follower of Knox, of the' moſt 


rigid principles, and of a temper; ſomewhat ſingu- 


lar. The king had formerly honoured: him with-a 
viſit, at a time when he was ill in his room at Stir- 
ling; and whilſt his wife haſtily roſe to hand his 
majeſty a chair, he would nat ſuffer it, ſaying, 
«« Sit ſtill, ſit till, good wife, the king is a 2 


man, and can reach a chair for himſelf.“ Thoug! 


gentry of Scotland, who were at Edinburgh, and thus deficient in good manners, he was a man of 


told them, that he was reſolved to march to Eng- 


learning, ſtrong natural parts, and great piety, and 
ne met his ignominious fate on the gibbet with a 
primitive reſolution. ee by flight eſcaped 


| for the preſent, but ſuffered with pious reſignation 
| and Roman fortitude two years afterwards. 


Theſe 
were the proceedings in the year 1661, in which, to 
the great regret of hiſtorians, eighty- five hogſheads 
of Scots records were loſt in their conveyance by 
ſea, to Leith from London, where they had been 
Carried by Cromwell! ny 

That covenant which Charles had ſworn to main- 
tain being thus aboliſhed, and the very perſons 
ſlaughtered whom he had ſolemnly promiſed to pro- 
tect; and having, contrary to his Fe aith, 
introduced epiſcopacy, he proceeded, in 1662, to 
eſtabliſh the church of England hierarchy, by perſe- 
eution, than which nothing can be more unreaſon- 
able, more inconſiſtent to humanity, more unjuſt 
and impolitic, or more directly oppoſite to the ſpirit 


and precepts of the chriſtian religion. Were con- 


ſcience controulable by human laws, or amenable 
to human tribunals, Charles, in this reſpect, and 


even the church of Rome might be excuſed; but 


conſcience is not to be forced into conviction; all 
attempts that way can never produce it, and muſt 
only add to the number of hypocrites or mar- 


tyrs. Bent, nevertheleſs, on this djabolical reſolu- 


tion; and though he knew the Scots“ invincible 


averſion to prelacy, Charles conferred the metropo- 
litan ſee. of St, Andrew's on Sharp, as well in re- 


ward of his paſt ſervices, as that he rightly judged 
him to be a fit prime agent for that bloody buſinels. 


The other. ſees were alike filled by men who were 


agreeable to the diſpoſition, of Charles, and fatal 


de ſoon appeared, that the government of Scot- 


and was become truly epiſcopal. Deprived of a 
EE | comfortable 
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Charles Maitland, the laird of Philorth, elder, 


5 
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comfortable ſubſiſtence, and driven from. their N 
peaceful abodes, the Preſbyterian minlſters, in 


the hills, to hearers who flocked to them inceſ- 
ſantly; which they boldly, continued, notwith- 
Randing an aft againſt non- conformity, that, for 
its fingular ſeverity, was called the Br/hop's Drag- 
net. , Juſtices of peace were impowered to com- 
mit theſe conventiclers to priſon, without trial or 
juries ; and any one found guilty of a third of- 
fence was ordered to be. baniſhed. to America. 
One Sir James Turner was employed by the coun- 
eil, it is ſaid, to att, in this reſpeQ, both as an 
informer and as a proſecutor, though he was be- 
ſides impowered io be at once the judge and exe- 
cutioner of every law reſpecting church-govern- 
ment, Being backed by a body of 20,000 foot: 
and 2000 horſe, a kind of ſtanding army, at the 
earl of Middleton's commend, he performed his 
commiſſion with the moſt cruel punQuality, and 
enatineſs ; levied fines without proceſs, and com- 
mitted the moſt wanton injuries without the leaſt 
provocation, Beſides theſe oppreſſions in eccle- 
-iaſtical: affairs, it was . that no perſon, 
ho refuſed to ſign a renunciation of the ſolemn: 
Jeague and covenant, ſhould be elected into any: 
kind of office; but, on the contrary, that every 

fon, Who ſo refuſed, ſhould, from that time, 
forfeit his privileges as a freeman and a merchant. 
Thus the wretched Preſbyterians, both clergy and 
Jaity, were diſtreſſed by every poſſible method that 
aheir-enomies: could invent. ikea. Li 
The eee ho for the moſt part were 
Preſbyterians, aſcribed the ſource of theſe cala- 
mities to Sharp. Of this opinion the prelate, 
who doubtleſs merited a great part of the ſuſpi- 
cion, Was well aware : he therefore urged all his | 
great credit at court, to procure in Scotland , 
court o/ in u, or, as himſelf was pleaſed to 
term it, an High Commiſſion for Church Affairs; 
and procured it without much difficulty. By this | 
grant, the privy- council was thrown out of any | 

are in ecclefialtical government; and the num- 


1 


* 


| 


166g, preached undauntedly in the fields, and on 


ber of members of his inquiſition ſerved in a great 
meaſurc to wipe off any particular odium which 
had already been, or might in future be, caft upon 
Himſelf, From the tomper of the man, it is ve 


of high commiſſion was authoriſed 1 
« To take cognizance of, and puniſh all offen- 

ders, who went about corrupting and warping. 

« the people from their alle 

« qgbedience to the laws, and all who expreſſed * 


* their diſſatisfaction to his majeſty authority, by || 


„ contravening akte of parliament, or council, in 
#'relatton te ehurch effgire.” Z! 5 4» | 


Its members were the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 


4 


the lord Montroſe, che ' early of Argyle, Athol, | 


E lington, Linlichgow, Hume, Galloway, Annan- 
dale, Tweedalte, Leven, mot: the bilhops of 
Edinburgh, Galloway, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Breech- 


in, Argyle, and the Ifles ; the lords Drumlanerk, || vorted into ajelly. Nothing could be drawn from 


| | the ſafferers, but that oppreſſion and injuſtice had 
lenden: the preſident of the ſeſſion, the regiſter, | 


Priſligo, Frafer, Cockran, Halkertoun, and Bel- 
the advocate, Sir John Hume, juſtice clerk, Mr. 


Sir Andrew Ramſay, Sir William Thomſon; the 
provoſts of St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Glaſgow, 
Kir, and Dumfries, Sir James Turner, and the 
dean of guild of Edinburgh. Five of theſe, in- 
cluding particularly, an archbiſhop or a biſhop, 
were conſtituted a quorum; and their commands 


were to be obeyed by every officer in the king- 
dom, whether ov or wine . | 5 21 


From ſuch a motley court of biſhops, peers, mi- tal enemies, The preciſe number of the ſhocking 


| form ſome idea of, by recollecting the ſufferings of 


DD 


litary officers, and common magiſtrates, veſted 
with ſo abſolute an authority, the moſt unaecount 
able, unjuſt, and eruel proceedings followed; per. 
ſecution ſallied forth wich all her mercile, a. 


tendants; and the wretched Preſbyteriang, whilſt 


Papiſts reclined in ſecurity and at eaſe, were de 

voted victims to her barbarous power. The ſuffer. 
ings of theſe men, which are very properly called 
thoſe of the church of Scotland, for ſeveral yea 

under this deteſtable commiſſion, in point of * 
rity, equalled, and, allowing for a Proteſtant coun- 
try, perbaps exceeded thole inflicted by a Spaniſh 
-inquiſition ; and muſt for ever riſe in judgment 
againſt the infamous contriver of them, | 

Under ſuch a weight of calamitier, ve need 
not wonder, that in 1666 the people in the weſt. 
ern and moſt oppreſſed part of Scotland grew def. 
perate. They attempted to throw off the general 
burden; and putting themſelves, to the number 
of 2000, under the command of Wallace, they 
ſeized on Turner, who was then in that part of 
the kingdom, and were about to put him to death, 
when reading his inſtruttions, and finding that 
even that bad man had not acted up to the full 
rigour of them, they.generouſly ſpared him, Ad- 
vancing to Pentland-hills, they were there op- 
poſed, on the 28th of November, by general Dal. 
ziel, whoſe ſuperiority of cavalry, in the engage. 
ment which immediately enſued, occaſioned their 
total defeat, Wallace, their leader eſcaping to 
Holland. Few were killed, Dalziel's troops tak- 
ing particular care to make as many as poſſible pri- 
ſoners, that they might be reſerved for the cool, 


and therefore more cruel, purpoſes of a future 
barbarity.,, 4) | f 


The council, hearing of this defeat, ſequeſtered 
the eſtates of all the inſurgents into the hands of 
the lord treaſurer. The poor wretches themſelves, 
who were made captive, were crouded into a nar- 
row loath ſome dungeon without light or air, where 
they experienced ſuch miſery, as the reader may 


nee, 'reſpe&, and 


1 


| their countrymen not many years ago in the Black 
| Hole at India, which was a ſimilar place of confine- 


| "y || and par. e The circumſtances of 
natural to imagine, that he ſtrove as much as poſ- [| which are thus 
ſible to keep the great ſhare which he had in this | 


buſineſs, a profound (ſecret, This unlimited court | 


| poſitions, as appears from 


ment. Such as ſurvived their impriſonment, were 
brought to light only to ſuffer the moſt inhuman 


eſeribed, and commented on, by 
an accurate hiſtor ian VVV 
% Their puniſhment came under the cognizance 
of the council; and the common queſtion was 
agitated, whether by their receiving quarter in the 
field, it was not underſtood that their lives ſhould 
be ſpared ? It paſſed in the negative. Ten of the 
molt conſiderable of the priſoners were tried, and 
hanged with circumſtances of ſeverity, if not in- 
juſtice. Some of the priſoners ſuffered the inhu- 
man torture called the Boots, which was inflifted 
by the leg being put into a caſe, into which wedges 
were gradually driven by iron hammers z-and if 
the accuſed did not anſwer the interrogatories 45 
his tormentors pleaſed, the bone of his leg vs 
ſhattered to pieces, and the ſubſtance of it con- 


impelled them to take arms, Commilftions were 
iſſued through all parts of the weſt for trying the 
priloners ; and executions. became ſo frequent, 
that the hangmen themſelves relented, and refuſed 
to perform their office; and one of them even 
preſented'a long and ſerious remonſtrance in his 
own vindication. Had the rebellion been unpro- 
voked, it muſt have been inexeuſable z but the 
inſurgents were far from being of ſanguinary 
3. genjle treatment 
they gave to Sir James Turner, one of their cap 
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boss cannot be aſcertained ; yet they were ſo 
dent as to produce from court, undet the hand 

f Charles Himſelf, an order for ſtopping them. 
Archbiſhop 1575 was conſidered as the princi- 

A cauſe of theſe ſeverities: which, ſeconded by 
"re archbiſbop of Glaſgow, he not only continued, 
mint the king's expreſs order, but even propoſed 
ang up every man in the kingdom who would 
nor rectounce the covenant and conform to epiſco- 
On this report, the principal covenanters fled 
o Hfolland but one Mitc ell, who is repreſented 
io be a young enthuſiaſtic preacher, reſolved to aſ- 
affnare the author of their diſtreſſes. He accord- 


inply, in July 1668, difcharged a piſtol at Sharp in | 


tis coach, who, however, received no harm; and 

Mitchell whom nobody offered to ſtop, walked cool- 
off to his lodgings, and eſcaped at that time all 
ſpicion, but two years after he was executed for 

TT yo. Ss, 

I. is faid, Sharp, was now, in 1669, under a cloud 
with even his maſter Charles, though he ſoon reco- 
vered his favour, and recommenced his ſeverities. 
In the foregoing year, a militia had heen raiſed, con- 
fiſting of 20,000 horſe and foor, maintained by a 
ur on land, which, as has ſince been but too cuſ- 
tomary, was very unequally aſſeſſed. Thus ſup- 

rted, Sharp ventured to fine the magiſtrates of 

dinburgh in gol. ſterling for ſuffering a ſingle con- 
venticle to be held in that city; and he and his 
brethren were employed day and night in ifluing 
mandates for ſuppreſſing conventicles, and for pu- 
niſhing thoſe who frequented them. PE 

In 1672, the earl of Lauderdale coming into 
play, and being veſted with great power, ſome in- 
dulgence in religious opinions was granted ; but 
this indulgence proved more in favour of the Papiſts 
than the Preſbyterians. Three years afterwards, on 
that nobleman's decline, perſecutions were again re- 
newed: and in the year 1676, the ſpirit of witch. 


burning ſo prevailed, as reflected no ſmall diſgrace 


on the ſenſe and learning of the prelats.. 
Sharp, whoſe fertile N for every thing wieked 
was never idle, now deviſed a ſcheme which was 
truly diabolical : he propoſed to iſſue commiſſions 
for raifing and arming the Highlanders (exclufive 
of the ſtanding forces and of the militia) and of 
turning them looſe in all parts amongſt the cove- 
nanters, to riot at diſcretion. He gained this hor- 
rid point; and in February 1678, 6000 Highlanders 
marched forwards, and were particularly diſperſed 


over Cunningham and Kyle, where, as well as in 


every other place, through which they paſſed, or in 
which they were quartered, they committed as great 
outrages as if they had been in an enemy's country. 
The execution of Mitchell took place about a 


month previous to this march. He had endured || forced once more to try their fortune in the field. 
| Eighty of them, headed by a young preacher, one 
| Hamilton, firſt aſſembled in arms at Rutherglen, in 
| Clydfale. Theſe, Graham of Calverhouſe, a man 


were apprehended on fuſpicion, backed by promiſe [ who was ever forward to execute fanguinary pur- 


the torture with ſuch fortitude, as acquitted him by 
the laws of his country: but at length, the generous 
motives of preventing the torments of others, who 


of life and limb, induced him to confeſs that he was 
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the perſon who ſhot off the piſtol. On this + e- || tacked them whilſt at prayers, Hamilton, whoſe forces 
ſhop were then augment 
repreſenting, that if Mitchell were ſuffered to eſ- | 


ſentation, the faithleſs and unrelenting archb 


cape with impunity, he might not only renew his 


had dee 


grass. market,“ alluding to the place where he was 
executed, '- 1 Ne „ 


Muchell's death, together with the cruelties per- 


petrated by the Highlanders, were reflected on with | 
horror and deteſtation, and fuſtened, in all proba- | 


Mlity, that circumſtance which Mitchell's puniſh- | 
ment was intended to prevent: for, in the year fol- 


Md ith adorn. uh 


ing, the archbiſhop, who, according to Mr. 
\ 


Wodrow, was then inventing new and more violent 
projects, was way-laid, ſay ſome, in a journey to his 
dioceſe, by nine perfons (ſome of whom were men 
of fortune) with a prepared and determined refolu- 
tion to diſpatch him. Theſe were David Hack- 
ſtoun of Rathillet, John Balfour of Kinloch, George 
Balfour of Gilſtoun, james Ruſſel of King's: Kettle, 
Robert Dingwall, Andrew Guillan, Alexander Hen- 
derſon, Andrew Henderſon, and George Fleming, 
who met the archbiſhop and his daughter in a coach 
on the 3d of May; and ſhouting, our, The Lord 
« has delivered him into our hands,“ they then 
ſtopped his horſes, cut his traces, and binding his 
ſervants, they ragged him from his carriage, after 
having diſcharged their carbines at him without 
doing him any hurt; a circumſtance which, accord- 
ing to the humour of the time, was then attributed 
to magic; believing him to be proof againſt bullets, 
they aſſaulted him with their ſwords ; and, regard- 
leſs of his cries and entreaties, they executed theit 
purpoſe in a manner barbarous indeed, but ſuch as 
might be expected from hn of warm diſpoſi- 


tions, when the grand object of their hatred was 


in their power, and they conceived it meritorous, 


even in the ſight of God, to deſtroy him. Thus 
ſtopped in his bloody career was James Sharp, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, between whoſe charac. 
ter, as Kel as fare, there is ſuch a ſtriking reſem- 
blance of thofe of cardinal Beatoun, that the pa- 
ralleÞ may eaſily be drawn by the reader. 
The Preſbyterjans affected in general highly to 
diſapprove this violent proceeding in their nine en- 
thuſiaſtic brethren; yer, as the fact was irrevocably 
done, they bleſſed God, and adored his rightous 
providence, for the general good which they fondly 
imagined would reſult from this particular evil. 
Contrary, however, to their expectations, as it was 
oppoſite to oy the commiſſioners ſtigmatized 
the whole body for this offence of a few, and on 
them revenged the death of this their chief mem- 
ber, by redoubled ſeverities. As to the actual per- 
petrators, it does not appear that any of them, ex- 
cepting Hackſtoun, could, notwithſtanding the 
moſt diligent fearch, be apprehended. Two years 
afterwards, this man was taken, and in a ſummary 
way candemned, He was fo little fearful of death; 


that when, previous to his execution, his hands, 


according to his ſentence, were amputated, he aſked, 


| with great compoſure, if they choſe to cut off his 


feet: he vaulted from the ſcaffold, and after he was 


| hanged, his heart being cut out, it was obſerved 


to palpitate on the knife, as ſome writers affert. _ 
Thoſe covenanters who till remained in the 
kingdom, being by the ſeverity of the government 
harraſſed and ' hunted again into rebellion, were 


poſes, was ordered to ſupprefs. But though he al- 


to thrice their original num- 


ber, repulſed that able officer, killed thirty of his 


men, and had very nearly numbered him amongſt 
attempt, bur excite others to aſſiſt him; and as in | | 


that caſe his Hfe muſt be expoſed to every villain, he 
Infiſted that Mitchell (notwithſtanding his pardon | 
n entered in the council-book) ſhould be | | 
executed, ſaying, „Let him glorify God in the || Glaſgow: having expelled the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
they fent forth a p 


The oppreſſed Proteſtants, now in arms in Scot- 


forty ar fifty whom they took priſoners, ' 

he inſurgents took heart, and became more en- 
terpriſing on this ſucceſs ; and as their number daily 
increaſes, they at length poſſeſſed themſelves of 


lamation, under the name of 


« land,” declaring, that they fought in defence of 
their religion and liberties, againſt Popery, prelacy, 
and the king's ſupremacy. As they committed but 
little diforder, they were quietly fuffered to aſſem. 
ble, and be Joined by their brethren, that the via- 
tors might be enriched by the greater number — . 
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leited eſtates, as there was ſufficient force in the 


kingdom at any time to cruſh them. 55 
Such an exaggerated account of their inſurrec- 
lo, and of their force, was in the mean time 
tranſmitted to London, that Charles thought it ex- 
pedient to ſend; his ſon, the duke of Monmouth 
Into Scotland, to head his forces, He was ordered 
hob to treat, but, to fight, with the diſſidents, He 
ſpeedily arrived at Edinburgh, marched #gainſt them 
ar the head of the Scots guards and ſome regi- 
ments of militia, having Dalziel for his lieucenant, 
and encountered them at Bothwell- bridge. Una- 
ble to ſtand the fire of his artillery, Hamilton, Who 
is aid to have been deficient both in courage and 
conduct, fled with ſeveral of his followers in great 
confuſion, On which, upwards of twelve hyndred, 
without ſtriking a ſtroke, ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners, and ſeven hundred were killed in the pur- 
ſuit, The duke viewed his miſerable captives with 
an eye of compaſſion ; he engaged to procure ſome 
mitigation. of their ſufferings ; three hundred were 
ſhipped off to America, but died in their paſſage; 
and ſuch as promiſed to live peaceably, notwith- 
ſtanding they might ſuffer ſome rigour under their 
preſent government, were diſmiſſed, 


and Monmouth, having iſſued proclamations againſt 
harbouring ſuch of the diſſidents as had been in arms, 


and who, on his promiſe of pardon, Had not ſur- | 


rendered themſelves, on the 6th of July ſer out for 
London. Thus terminated this inſurrection ; and 
happy was it for the Diſſenters, that their conque- 
ror was of a diſpoſition ſo heroic, He performed 
his promiſe to them, by procuring an act from his 
father, which was not a little in their favour; but 
coming through the hands of the Scots commiſſi- 
oners, they took care to clog it in ſuch a manner, 
as almoſt to mar it's utility. Synods and public aſ- 
ſemblies, however, were now permitted and it 18 
thought, that Monmouth, with a, view to popula- 


rity would have intereſted himſelf greatly in the 
en 


di 
the darling of the Engliſh, and greatly eſteemed 
by the Scots, had, ſoon after his return, incufrec 
his majeſty's diſpleaſure, This unhappy circum- 
ſtance was: ſeverely ſelt in Scotland, whither the 
duke of York, now reconciled to the king his bro- 
ther, was ſent as his viceroy, towards the cloſe of the 
year 1679, | 


. 


polite to that of Monmouth, indulgence hung her 
head, and under his auſpices perſecution triumphed. 
His highneſs ſoon: called a praliament, and paſſed 


many acts equally unconſtitutional, inconſiſtent, and 
oppreſſive. One of theſe was the noted ſtatute, im- 
poling, on perſons in office, a teſt oath, by which 
they were to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy, re- 
nounce the covenant, and embrace the doQtrine of | 
paſſive obedience; notwithſtanding that, a confel- | 
lion of faith was at the ſame time ratified, which, | 
in ſome meaſure, inculcated maxims of lawful reſiſ- | 
tance, Few eccleſiaſtics of ſenſe or decency could di- a | 
| © from: the council for that effect? Carried in the 


eſt ſuch an abſurd act. Many, conſequently, ra- 


ther than take the oath, reſigned their livings. But | 
|| © council do hereby ordain any perſon, who. owns, 
|| © or does not diſown, the late treaſonable declara- 
| © tions upon oath, whether they have arms or not, 
| © to be immediately put to death; this being al- 


whilſt the creatures of the court, and their tools the 
biſhops, ſwallowed every abſurdity. it contained, the 
earl of Argyle refuſed to ſubſcribe to it, any further 
than it was conſiſtent with itſelf and the Proteſtant 
religion. The duke by this was greatly 7 7 f 


and as Argyle was a man of power, and a Preſbyte- | 
council for that effect.” ? 


rian, his ruin, from that time, was reſolved on. And 
accordingly. the good earl, in 1681, was procceded 
- againſt with ſuch unjuſt and ſhameful ſeverity, that 
merely on this account he was tried for leaſing- 
making and perjury, and being convicted, by a 
. jury, be was condemned to die. 


known, and underſtand 


$ , x 
. 


ing, by ſuch perſons whom 
8 ; 


he had commiſſioned to intercede with C 
his behalf, that he was to expect neither 0g 
| nor. mercy, he ſeized a lucky opportunity is 
his eſcape, and fled to Holland, . * 
The duke, from this time, acted in Sco 
ſuch deſpotiſm, as if he were reſolved 


league and covenant was, with great form 
mitted to the flames, The earl of Abe 


and with ſucking 
impriſoned, and, in theit confinement, ill. tr 
| The houſe of a father was no ſhelter for oven thy 


This victory was gained on the 22d of June; 


ting cauſe, But the generous duke, who was 


The character of the duke bein every way op- | 
[| {onable, and promulgated the doctrine of Knox, 
On theſe: proceedings, the blood-hounds of perſe- 


to death. 


Being re- 
pited, however, till the king's pleaſure ſhould be | | 
]] Þrother's. intereſt rather to tolerate than projecue 


"EY 
harlez in 


10 make 


tand with 
n deſpotilm, as if he were to 

the very conſtitution, By his order, the flee 
ality, com. 


is called the Jefferies of Scotland, was ey th 
lor; and agreeable to that title he ated with fuck 
unrelenting ſeverity W bi Diſſenters, for two 55 
that during that period, their ſufferings alone form 
the hiſtory of the kingdom. Women with child 
children at their breaſts, ve, 


\ 


Were 


lings, who, on the ſlighteſt miſdemeanor, were tranſ. 
ported, as ſlaves, to Jamaica or America; and this 
Puniſhment was deemed mild. Indeed it was real 


| fo, when compared with the ſufferings of others, 


* ' 


who being told by ſome ignorant enthuſiaſti 
chers, that to fay God ps the King,” 8 5 
latrous, were, to the number of thirty, hanged u 

for their refuſal. Many, unable to bear their hard. 
ſhips, abandoned their native country, and ſettled 
in Carolina, Whilſt others of a diſpoſition artſy] 
and vindictive, being ripe for a revolt, made uſe of 
this ſcheme in order to, join their ſuffering friends 
in England, who maintained a correſpondence with 
Ar yle in Holland. Argyle was to ſupply them 
With arms, and the duke of Monmouth was to fur. 
niſh them with money: but the plot, called Rye. 
houſe plot, in which they engaged, miſcarried; 
and Bailie of Jerviſwood, a man of integrity and 


abilities, who managed the Scots part in it, was ap. 


prehended and ſent priſoner to Scotland. But 
though nothing capital could be proved againſt him, 
it was the duke's pleaſure that. he, ſhould ſuffer, 
He way accordingly, convicted of treaſon; and ex. 
ecuted immediately after his trial, leſt, being almoſt 
reduced. to. the brink of the grave, a natural death 
ſhould diſappoint the duke's vengeance. _.._ 
,:. We, are now come to 1686, When an univerſal 
anarchy ſeemed to reign in Scotland. The com. 
mon people, deprived of their paſtors, who. on 
divers pretexts. were either baniſhed, impriſoned, 
or murdered, were plunged, in a ſea, of troubles; 
they aſſembled in many petty ſocieties, publiſhed 
ſevera], papers, which at that time were called trea- 


cution were let looſe, and inceſſantly worried them 
This barbarous period: will be ſufficiently charac. 
teriſed by the following, order in council, which 
was ſtrictly executed: “ It being put to the vote in 
“ council, whether or not any perſon, who owns, 
« or does not diſo wn, the late traitorous declarations 
« upor, oath, whether they have arms or not, ſhould 
« be immediately killed before two witneſſes, and 
the perſon or perſons. who are to have inſtruction 


“ affirmative,, The lords of his majeſty's privy” 


% ways done in the preſence, of two witneſſes, an 
* the perſon or perſons having coramiſſion from the 


Notwithſtanding the duke's horrid cruelties he 


| was accompanied, on his return to England, with 
encomiums from the ſervile biſhops of Scotland, 
| for his mild adminiſteation in that kingdom. hut 


He 


Charles well knew that this was all deceit. #? 
ſeems. at this time to have thought that it was his 
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e Pref) terians, and that by his ſeverity he had ex. 
aedch his comm . 

Sebtlangd was hs 1. WF AY FeY | 
qyke's/abſenCe- + This nobleman was every day de- 
og ſor that wretched people a freſh ſpecies of 
1 1 20 he beheld their agonies with vifiöle ſatis- 
alen Tue duke of 'Y ork" had done the ſame? 
bur the king now ordered Perth to deſiſt, and his 
brother to fepalf bac „ of 
teh ndminiſtration, and endeavour, by gentle uſage, 


on! 


14 \. 


geverhed by lord Perth; in the 


ol 


lain have evaded it; bir'the king petemptoril ay.” 
ing, „ Brother, either you muſt-po'or 1,” he began 

to make preparations for his journey. But befote” 
his departure, it was prevented effectüally by the” 
king's death, which happened on the'6th of Fe- 


 bruary; a circumſtance which to the duke Was, no 
ane n Aan 


1 


doubt, extremely agteeablOGee. 5 

7 Per | s' |], Charles had reigned” over Scotland thirty-four” 
repair back again to Scotland, call 4 JJ years, and was in the'gqth'year of his age. K Po- 
piſh 


5 rieſt; during bis ilnefs; adminiſtered to him 


, 
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the hundred and eleventh King-—Cruelty of  Perth— An Invaſion threatened by the Zarl 
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[apijts preftrred io vacant Offices—A Public Thankſgiving for the Queen's declared" Propnancy-—Fimes's "pitiful 


Felrtal Himſelf and Poſterity cut off from the Crown-- William and Mary offered the Cron. Their 
a Coronation——Epiſcopacy. exploded—Committee of the Lords of Articles aboliſhed=ViJcount 
in the Cauſe of James Conduct | of Breadalbane— Deceit and Cruelty of | Campbell and his” Pably-Progreſ "of 
FFC % % dying 1 SOHO een men 


Trade Deaib of William. 

ls king never took the coronation-path, but 
T received the crown in 1688. Officers were 
cominued in their places, and the government 
fowed on in its wonted channel. Perth, in order 
to ingratiate himſelf with his new maſter, . embraced 
his religion, and he marked his change of faith by 
freſh; puniſhment of the Diſſenters. Women were 
not exempted ſrom his eruelties: previous to tranſ. 
portation, the) were either ſeverely Whipped, or 


branded with hot irons; While others were inhu- 


manly drowued. eise; 20) $04 100 : „ 14 
The carb of Argyle, for the bhaſe uſage he had re- 
ceived, was now meditating revenge. Mrs. Smith, 
2 wealthy nd zęalous v idow in Amſterdam, had 


preſented; him with ten theuſand pounds ſterling, 


io purchaſe ammunition and arms. His intended 
invaſion; being no ſec ret. u proclamation was iſſugd 
tor putting Scotland in aipoſture of defence. The 
views of Argyle, in this inyaſion, ate not very clear; 
but y hate ver his ſchemes were, the ill ſucceſs of 
his expedition not only rendered them abortive, 
but deprived him of; liſe. The carl and his followers 
landed at a place called Tober more, in the iſle of 
Mull; from thence they proceeded to Kintyre, 
where his eſtate lay, andithere he was joined by Sir 
Duncan, Campbell, at the head of 1200 men. Ar- 
gyle's whole force did not amount to two thouſand; 
and theſe ſplit and divided into ſo many diſcon- 


nefted- parties, that no regular plan of operation 
could | he purſued. Rumbold, who commanded 


one of the regimente, ſeized the caltle of Ardkin- 
glaſs, where he was ſoon blocked up. Argyle, with 
the reſt of his forces, proceeded into the Lowlands; 
but being obliged to leaye his magazines behind 
him in the caſtle of Allengreg, they to his utter ruin, 
fell into tho hands of the earl of Dumbarton, who 
was following him at the head of a pretty conſider- 
able army. Argyle endeavoured to repair this loſs 
by attempting a march to Glaſgow ; but being mil- 
led-by-his guides, he fell.in with Dumbarton. On 
this event, the moſt part of his followers thought 
only of providing for their own. ſafety ; and diſperſ- 
ng in ſmall. bodies they eſcaped imperceptibly. 
Theipoor earl; thus deſerted, quitted his horſe, and 
aempted to make his eſcape; but was taken pri- 
loner, and conducted to Edinburgh, where, in a 
very lutle time, and without undergoing the ſorma- 
lity of a ſecond trial, he was beheaded, purſuant to 
his former ſentence; Whilſt the duke of Monmouth, 
experiencing the like bad 


fue in England,  . | 
No. 72. | 
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ſucceſs, ſhared the ſame 


5 k 
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Atceptante 


Dundee pen ſte ö 1 
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In the following year 1686, Papiſts were prefer- 
red, in both Kingdoms, to vacant offices of truſt 
and emolument. James mightily extolled"the lou. 
alty of his Romiſh ſubjects in Scotland, and deſifed. 
in a letter to the ſtates, that they might be allo we. 
all poſſible indulgence; and by way of inſuring the 
due performance of his pleaſure, in this reſpect, the 
carl of Murray, who was a ſtrong one was ap- 
pointed high commiſſioner: but an event ſdon took 
place, which was no leſs diſagreeable to the king, 
than it was, in itſelf; ſudden, unexpected; and ex 
traordinary. Ati a very full parliament, Which m 
in the ſummer of this year, the members almoſt 
unanimouſſy ſtood up in ſupport of theit religious 
liberties. The preſs, which in the former two 
reigns had been carefully locked up no regained 
her liberty, and ſhortly teemed with the moſt Zealous 
performances © againſt» the indulgetice of Papiſts“: 
whilſt others reaſoned after the moſt dating manner 
in defence of the diſpenſing power. James might 
have baffled a few of his ſubjects, however fenſihy 
and ' ſteadily; they thwarted him; but! he found it 
was impoſſible «to; carry diſagreeable point in fa. 
vour of the Papiſts, againſt an unfted parliament } 
and therefore, in order to! procure any degree of 
caſe, for his Romiſh ſubjects in Scotland, he was 
obliged to tolerate all modes of religion, by aboliſh. 
ing the teſt, He performed this matter entirely in 
the ſtile of an abſolute monarch ; for in a procla- 
mation iſſued on the gth of July 168, it was ſaid, 
that, “The king, by his ſovereign" authority, and 
« prerogative royal, and abſolute power, ſuſpends, | 
_ *. ſtops,» and diſables, all penal and ſanguinary laws 
„ for non- conformity to the religion eſtabliſned b 
4%law.““ The Preſbyterians, believing that the abo. 
lition of the teſt was principally intended for their 
advantage, were eager to return his majeſty an 
addreſs of thanks: but finding that the Papiſts 
gained ground every day, they oon changed ktheit 
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1 Irin . 
| iving in Scotland to- 
wards the beginning of the year 1688, on account 
of the queen's: declared pregnancy. And news 
came in the ſummer, that ſhe 8 to bed 
of a ſon. On this octaſion, the Papiſts were tranſ- 
ported with the moſt extravagant joy; Whilſt, from 
a variety of probable and ftrongicireumſtances,” the 
Preſbyterians, and the ſavourers of the prince of 
Orange, adopted a notion that the birth was alto: 
gether ſpurious. However that cirrumſtance may 
be, James having by this time rendered himſelf 
9 | obnoxious 


* 1 


8 


dently took to introduce Popery, an invitation 


was tranſmitted to the prince of Orange in Holland, 
to eome over to England with an army, and accept 
the crown, which had been forfeited. by james, 
through his unconſtitutional conduct. The prince 
accordingly landed in England, where he was joy- 


fully received: and as ſoon as the important event 


was known in Scotland, that country rang with 
ſhouts of approbat ion. But when this intelligence 


was ſucceeded by an account that James had made his 


pitiful retreat, the joyous Scots ran riot in their ex- 
preſſions of ſatisfaction ; whilſt many of the nobility 


and gentry inſtantly repaired to London, the popu- 


lace, eager to expreſs their abhorrence of James, 
and his Popith miniſters, aſſembled in bodies, patrol. 
led the ſtreets, and every where inſulted both Pa- 
piſts and Epiſcopalians. The earl of Perth, unable 
to controul their intemperance, and being appre- 


henſive for his own ſafety, having been compelled, 


on the prince of Orange's ſucceſs, to diſband the 


army, reſigned the great ſeal, and retired from 


Edinburgh; and the biſhops, more out of fear for 


themſelves than from any other motive, ran haſtily - 
to London, where they chimed in with the tone of 


the Engliſh. The populace, thus left to them- 
ſelues, grew very riotous, + The king's chapel at 
Holyrood-houſe, which had been fitted up in the 
moſt ſuporb ſtile, having been intended for a Popiſh 
ſeminary, was deſpoiled of all. its images, orna- 
ments, and rich furniture; and in general every 
5 af note, which belonged: to a Papiſt, ſhared 
the ſame ſate. In every ſtreet his holineſs was hurnt in 
eſſigy 4 and Don with Popery was the univerſal cry. 
6 Fhe nobility, and gentry, who had, in the mean 
time poſted to London, were invited to St. James's, 
where the prince of Orange aſked their advice con- 
cerning the affairs af Scotland. For mature deli- 
beration, they repaired to Whitchall, and choſe the 
duke of Hamilton their preſident; and it was re- 


_ ſolved, that the prince of Orange ſhould be invited 


to aſſume the reins of government in Scotland, and 
e meeting of the ſtates on the 14th 
of M 


of March. The prince received their offers in very | 
obliging terms: and then the members of this | 


council returned to Edinburgh. They found, on 


their arrival, that the duke of Gordon had poſſeſſed | 
himſelf of the caltle of Edinburgh in behalf of | 


king James. They therefore proclaimed him a 
traitar, and beſieged the: caſtle in form; but the 
duke had the addreſs to manage his affairs in ſuch 
a manner, that he obtained very favourable terms 
for himſelf and the whole garriſon, after a ſiege of 
three months. fy ay 277 


When the Scots parliament met, they 1 
immediately to nominate à committee for ſettlin 


the government. Eight lords, eight knights, an 


eight burgeſſes, were accordingly appointed to ma- 
nage this great affair. In the courſe of their 
proceedings, no man. diſtinguiſhed himſelf more 


than Sir John Dalrymple : who, when the throne 


was declared vacant, propoſed the following vote, 
which met with the moſt ready aſſentt: 
* The eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland find 


„ and declare, that king, James VII. being a pro- 


« fefſed Papiſt, did aſſume the royal power, and 
« acted as a king, without ever taking the bath re- 
«.. quired; by law; and had, by the advice of evil 


and wicked counſellors, invaded the fundamental 
«.conſtirution-of this kingdom, and altered it from | 


a legal and limited monarchy to an arbitrary def- 
% potie power z and had governed the ſame to the 
« ſubverſion of the Proteſtant religion, and viola- 
tion of the laws and liberties of the nation, in- 


4, yerting all ends of government, whereby he had 


% forfeited ibe right of the crown, and the throne 
« was become vacant.“ o o 


Ct. 


8 


n 


from any right to the crown of Scotland * 


8 William 
e and Sir 


d to m 
a | 
them a ſolemn tender of the crown. Thoſe ray 


tlemen were received with great courteſy ; and their 
majeſties accordingly took the coronation oath, 
| though not till King William, obſerving a paſſage 
therein which required the | extirpation of es. 
and other enemies to the true worſhip of God, had 
| declared, to his immortal honour, that, being averſe 
to perſecution, he took the oath in no ſenſe Which 
| might ſubject himſelf to promote, encourage, or 
T"SVer Comnentnce Rn .. 
On the coronation of William and Mary, in 1680. 
the king proceeded to ſettle the adminiſtration 00 
Scotland; and the parliament which met on the 17th 
of June, took under conſideration, in the firſt place 
the ſettlement of the churcdgn . 
It was voted, “ That prelacy and ſuperiority.of 
{| © any office in the church, above Preſbyters, is 
and has been a great and inſupportable grievance 
and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the 
[| * inclination of the generality of the people ever 
« ſince the reformation, and therefore it ought to 
« be aboliſhed.” . 

_ Epiſcopacy in Scotland, was thus finally exploded: 
though it is ſaid, that the re-eſtabliſhment of Preſ. 
bytery was attended, at firſt, with the moſt terrible 
abuſes. The old epiſcopal miniſters were not bately 
deprived of their livings, but are ſaid to have been 
driven with their wives and children into the fields, 
where many of them, through a cruel and unjuſtifi- 
| able negligence, periſhed by cold and hunger. 

The affairs of religion being thus ſettled, the par. 
| hament totally aboliſhed that infamous committee 
called the Lords of Articles; and, in fine, rectified 

ſeparately every abuſe which had been permitted in 
the two preceding r eigne. 

Though William was, in 1690; firmly eſtabliſh. 
ed on the throne of Scotland, yet the viſcount of 

Dundee perſiſted in the cauſe of the abdicated 

James : 'retiring to the Highlands, he ſummoned 
the clans to join him, and entered Lochabar at the 
head of two thouſand men. James had ſpurred on 
this nobleman, by the promile of a numerous re- 
inforcement from Ireland, where he then was; in- 
ſtead of which, Dundee only received about three 
hundred naked recruits, Mean time, general Mac- 
kay advanced with William's forces as far as the 
paſs of Killikrankie ; and the viſcount, notwith- 
ſtanding his diſappointment, determined to attack 
him; which he did with ſuch vigour, ſword in 
hand, that Mackay's troops gave way, and were to. 
tally defeated. But as the victory was purchaſed 
with the loſs of the viſcount himſelf, who fell by 3 
random ſhot as he was giving orders about the pur- 
ſuir, the rebels upon the loſs of their leader, made 
no proper uſe of their good fortune, but, as is uſual 
with mercenaries, buſied themſelves wholly in plun- 
der. Shortly afterwards, however, theſe Highlan- 
ders were headed by Sir Hugh Cameron of Lochiel, 

who attempted to ſurpriſe Inverneſs ; after which he 
marched to Strathſpey in the county of Murray), 
where he teceived ſome ammunition, clothes, and 
arms, which james, in two frigates, had ſent from 
Dublin, under the care of colonel” Buchan, wh 
had orders'to command' what forces could be nil 

in his name. But Buchan had ſcarcely joined Ca- 
meron, and put himſelf at the head of his Hig) 
landers, ete à Dutch colonel of the name of 

vingſton, with about three thouſand men, attacked 
| and defeared them at a place called Cromdell. le 

vingſton having received no orders to make i" 
| woll of victory, all the Highlanders, except 

about four hundred, who were either killed ot uke) 
priſoners, were allowed to rctire without pain; 


— 
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ſome time afterwards: they were pro- 
nec a pardon by king William, if they would 


9813 


in an enſuing parliament went on very ſmoothly, 
| His majeſty was voted a ſupply of above ohe hun- 


form f0 his government, they refuſed the offer | dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſtecling ; fix regi= 
it the inſtigation of Cameron, who. would never. ments were added to the ftanding force of the king- 
creat, he ſaid, with the prince of Orange, as he ſtiled dom, and many recruits were raiſed for the royal 
im. 3 „ | © REY 6.01% $02.65 199-26 anruoliot modo 
u. lam pitied the miſtaken notions of theſe peo- || In 169g the Scots being eaſy, ſecure, and freed 
ple, and was exceedingly willing to procure their || | 


| | from the thraldom of religious perſecution, began 
allegiance 3 which the ear] of Breadalbane, in 1694, to reflect on the advantages of trade. All ranks of 
undertook to effect, provided he was furniſhed with || people deviſed ſchemes of commerce. In-particus 
15,000 pounds, The earl accordingly received the lar, one Paterſon, who had noted the oppoſition 
money, and he intended to have parcelled it out || which the Eaſt-India company in England had: met 
among the heads of the Highland elans; but he | with in obtaining their charter, propoſed; the inſti- 
ſoon found that he had engaged for more than it tution of a Scots company, which ſhould: trade to 
was in his power to perform. Cameron indeed [| Africa and the Indies. 


-omiſed to acknowledge the king's authority and As Paterſon's ſcheme was plauſible, ſhares in : 


[ive peaceably ; but though military execution W this company were coveted with the utmoſt avidity. 
The parliament had granted it their ſanction, and 


denounced againſt ſuch as would not take the oaths 
before the cloſe of the year, Macdonald of Glencoe || eſtabliſhed in 1695 a national bank, which till con- 
tinues. 300,000 pounds were ſubſcribed in Eng- 


refuſed to ſubmit. Breadalbane, piqued at the in- 
efficacy of his ſcheme, and particularly exaſperated | þ land, and 200,000 pounds were offered by the mer- 
Chants of Hamburgh. Matters thus went on ver 


againlt Macdonald, who, beſides his refuſal, had | rs thus wen y 
committed ſome depredations on his eſtates, repre- |. favourably ; but a ſevere'famine, Which ſubſiſted 'in - 
ſented the obſtinacy of this Jacobite in ſuch ſtrong J Scotland for tWwo years, hindered the adventurers 
terms, that orders came from king William to puniſh || from embarking for Darien, Where it was'propoſed 
him and his tenants as by proclamation had been || to ſettle the factory, till the year 1698. They then 
threatened. / II ſer fail from the Frith of Forth on the uyth of July, 
A fair opportunity now offering, Breadalbane was and in a number of ſhips; manned with 1200 failors 
reſolved not to let it ſlip, in order to glut his ven- and ſoldiers, laden with proper kinds of merchan- 
geanee; and the king, being ignorant of Macdo- dize, together with artillery and military ſtores, 
nald's ſubmiſſion, which, by an unlucky incident, | ſteering their courſe round the Orkney Iſles, they 
was not made till the laſt day of December, when || took in ſome proviſions at Madeira, and proceeded 
the time ſpecified in the eee was elapſed, J directly for the Iſthmus of Darien, where they took 
captain Campbell of Glenlyen was ordered to march, I poſſeſſion of an harbour near Golden-Iſland, in 
in 1692, with a body of troops into the valley of [| which it was declared, chat neither Spain, nor any 
Glencoe to inflict the puniſhment which had been I other power, had any concern. But ſeveral tradi 
threatened, but under pretence of collecting the || companies in different kingdoms having united to 
land-tax. When they arrived, Macdonald afked || oppoſe them, and plied to king William for that 
whether they were to be greeted as friends or ene- 8 particularly the Spaniards, French, and 
mies; und Campbell declaring that they came av teh, and the governors of the Weſt- India iſlande 
friends,” the old Highlander took him into his own || having received orders for the inhabitants to hold 
houſe, where he was treated with the moſt cordial [| no intercourſe with the Scots ſettlers, they were 
hofpitaliry. - The inhabitants in general 'threw aſide || obliged to abandon” their +, ary 1699. The 
their firſt ſuſpicions, and loaded their. vifitors' with |] news of which; when it reached Scotland, threw 
reptated tokens of friendſhip, little ſuſpecting that || the kingdom into the utmoſt diſtreſt : ſor the Score 
theſe very men were ſhortly to butcher them, being had exhauſted all their wealth and eredit in the un- 
charged with ſtrict orders to ſecure all rhe paſſes in || dertaking: ſo that thouſands. of families were re. 
the valley, fo that none might eſcape, and that no [| duced nearly to u ſtate of beg gar. 
riſoners ſnould be made, that the execution might Im 1700, the Jacobites in Scotland imagined that 

as terrible as poſſible. © Old Macdonald was || they had good cauſe for exultation. The death of 
ſhor thro the duke of Glouceſter, which happened on the 
29th' of July, removed, as they imagined, che only 
bar to the intereſt of the prince of Wales. That 
| faction, therefore, grew eager, vigilant, and enter- 

priſing; and; indeed, affairs in England wore about 
this time ſuch a melancholy aſpect, that, if the ab- 
dicated king would have ſuffered his ſon to have 
receded from ſtrict Popery in matters of religlon, it 
has been thought, that an inſurrection in his favour, 

and, in the end, a revolution, would have taken 

ſactificed, and chiefly in their bed; but the paſſes J place. King William; not inſenſible how unpopu- 
not being properly ſecured, upwards of one hunt I lar he was; thought fit to order a parliament in 
GW Ui ue eſcaped: Before morning, the vil- J Scotland (which met on the 28th of October) con- 
lage, by Campbell's direction, was ſet on fire; and J ſtituting the duke of Queenſbury high commiſnoner. 
though the orders Which had been given to this arliament, the miniſters and their agents 


1] Tn this e N 
wretch did not extend to the death of females and emſelves ſo ſucceſsfully, thar the King's 


— 
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dugh the head in the arms of his lady, who 
died dilirious the next day, The laird of Auchin- 
trincken, who was then viſiting that family, was 
piſtolled without heſitation, though he had taken 
the oaths three months, and carried about him a 
protection from the government; and one Drum. 
mond, a ſubaltern officer, Elove the ſkull of a boy 
not eight years old, whilſt imploring his mercy, 
embracing his knees, and offering to ſerve him for 
life. In fine, about forty perſons were inhumanly 


Jfirred 
children, yet being driven out naked into the deep || intereſt 


ſaow, which then covered the ground, many died 
before they could reach any habitable place, which | 
vas at Jeaſt fix miles from the valley; © This bloody 
qbedy fallied the character of king William, who | 


reened the actors of it from public reſentment ; : 
and in all probability, it ſowed the ſeeds of thoſe | 
wo rebeflions' which ſprung up in'r7 1g and 1746. 
But Johnſton; the king's ſecreraty; managed mattefs 


ſo dextetduliy, as to prevent them at this time from || 


boring to extremity. On the contrary; every thing 


keeping on foot three th Hð,v men, for two 


: | 


that the ſafety and happineſs: of the people of Scot- 
land depended, under God, upon che preſetvation 
of his majeſty's government and Proteſtant ſucceſ. 
ſion; o maintain which, they [paſſed an act for 
rs, 

to be maintained by 4 fand-tax, King William ek 
preſſed a due ſenſe of the loyal proceedings of this 
Parliantent; and the '6ar-of Argyle wil hofibured 
with the title of duke, for havitig concurted With 
the high commiſſioner in the management * 
con, 


| ? | ; * 
816 


| 
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ſeſſion; '' Theſe proceedings, added to the ſettle- 
ment of the crown of Great- Britain, which was 


made the following year upon the princeſs Sophia, 
eletoreſs of Hunover, rendered the death of James, 


which happened at St. Germain's on the 16th of 
September following, as well as the proclamation 
of his pretended ſon in France, as king of England, 
Fe y avotyiioy, av mls ids 201 mot 
A very important project, which William, ever 


| 
fince his ſucceſſion to the crown, ſeems to have 


had at heart, has not yet been diſcloſed; It was an 
union of his two kingdoms; which. having before 
warmly recommended to the ſerious conſideration 


A NEW, AUTHENTIC; AND COMPLETE 


of March roa, in the fifty-ſecond year 


perhaps are incident to humanity, 
| a glorious inſtrument in the hand of Provi 
reſcue theſe realms from the laviſh 


ol his parliament, he appears this year to ha ve en- 


* 


deavoured to accompliſn. He' had made Breat ar 


rangement for this important end, and was proceed 
ing with the utmoſt ſpirit, when death Gen y 
his purpoſe,” and called him to an union Mit 

„ RV 0 


This excellent prince left the world on the Sth 
4 f | 5 of hig 30 

having worn his carthly crown thirteen h 
ing which, with a character formed of as many 
and good qualities; and ſhaded by as few blemiſhes, 


he was doubtleſt 


1 1585 to 
PX YoRe of Pope 
and it's conſtant attendant, arbitrary: ras ag 
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HE death of William II. operated differently on 
tte various parties, which at this time ſubſiſt- 
ed in Scotland. The pretender's party entertained 
ſuch miſtaken notions of his ſucceſſor, that to place 
their young maſter on the throne in her ſtead, was 
conceived to be a matter eaſily practicable. The Preſ- 
byterians; who had alſo imbibed ideas equally falſe, 
were ſeized with a panic; but happily for the whole 
kingdom, the bold conjectures of the one were/Aag 
tutile as the apprehenſions of the other were alarm- 


1 


3 Akte en tit, nl Zingg e 
The duke of Qucenſbury, the earlg of Marche 


mont, Melvil, Scafield; Hyndford, and Selkirk, of 
whom the Scots miniſtry; conſiſted, was a knot 
of ſtaunch revolutioniſts. Immediatoly on the no- 
tice; of king: William's deceaſe, they aſſembled at 
the croſa of Edinburgh, and with, the uſual ſolem- 
nity proclaimed the prince ſa Anne of Denmark, 
who had already taken the coronation oath in the 
preſence: of twelve Scota counſellors. Her, firſt 
expreſs into Scotland, after. theſe: proceedings, con- 
tinued the old parliament, and confirmed * duke 
of Queenſbury in his office of high commiſſioner, 
But the Jacobites, cager to diſturb the peace of 
their countty, declared, that this convention, par- 
liament, which, had continued thro' king William's 
whole reign, was by his death diſſolyed, and that 
it became neceſſary to call anew on. 
This oppoſition was headed by the duke of 
Hamilton, Who was joined, among others, by the 
marquis, of Tweedale, and the carls of Mareſchall 
and Rothes : ſo that when the parliament met on 
the gth of June, they objected to it's legality : and 
having entered a formal proteſt-againſt all it's pro- 
.ccedings, they withdrew, and were accompanied by 
deventy-ſix members. In the mean time, admi- 
niſtation conducted the requiſite meaſures, for the 
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eſtabliſnment of theit own legality, dignity, and 
power, with cool circumſpection, and with a ſteady 
: goa They expelled Sir Alexander Bruce, for 
uſing} ſevere expreſſions againſt Preſbytery, and then 

. paſſed the fax acts which follow. HY) tt 197 4,45 "8 
For recognizing her majeſty's royal authority. 
For adjourning the court of ſeſſion n | i 
For the legalizy of their preſent meeting. 
Por the ſecurſty of the Proteſtant religion, and 


90 


Freſpyterlan church - governmen. 1 (of 
„ Fors lend z, e hos bo laugh will 


| j 
: . go LETS 
And the laſt act enabled the queen to appoint | 
commiſſioners, Who ſhould meet in order to conſult 


| unbappy ditagreement, the queen piqued by the 
| foppoſition that ſhe had Wee 


his poſt of high commiſſioner, acted ſo artfully in 


1- edel in 
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about 1vnjon of the two kingdoms, as her nmjeſſ 
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had carneſtly recommended that important object 
to their conſideratio . a wh 


# 4 © & 


no particular thing agreed on ſhould be bind. 
King. 10 1 3 


The fir ſt 


ypon, chang- 
ed the Scots miniſtry the following year. 
i, On: the; 6th, of May a.. parliament aſſembled; 
and the duke of Queenſbury, who. ſtill; maintained 
conjunction. with the new miniſtry, that even the 

general found; it needleſs to oppole 
his meaſures, {$a joined the reyolutioniſts in yo 
ing for a ſupply... Purſuant. to an act of indemnity 


which ber ſnajeſty bad iſſued. previous to . 
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| HT.” 9 
ing of this parliament, many diſaffected members 


returned home, and a coalition, at leaſt in appear- 
ance; took place between both parties for ſome 
time. 3 | ; | : 
Two bills of the greateſt importance were, in 
conſequence of this unanimity, carried againſt the 
court. The firſt imported © That after the queen's 
« deceaſe, without heirs of her body, no perſon, at 
« the ſame time king or queen ot Scotland and 
„England, ſhould have the fole power of making 
« war with any prince, ſtate, or potentate, what- 
« ſoever, without conſent of parliament.” The ſe- 
cond was, intended to circumſcribe the prerogative: 
© was called an Act of Security, which occaſioned 


much altercation in parliament, and ſuch diſtur- 


bance in the city, that the guards were kept in rea- 
dineſs to ſuppreſs any inſurrection which might 
enſue, and to protect the high commiſſioner, who 
had refuſed the royal aſſent. 5 

Mr. Fletcher, of Salton, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf during theſe commotions in parliament. 
Moſt part of this extraordinary man's lite had been 
ſpent in Holland wirh the carl of Argyle, and the duke 
of Monmouth : his principles were thoroughly re- 
publican ; and he poſſeſſed conſummate abilities, 
undaunted courage, and inflexible integrity: he 
planned both the late acts; and having obſerved 
that che nation mult be enſlaved ſhould it either 


willingly, or by commiſſion, ſubmit to the ſucceſ:, | 


ſor of England, without ſuch ſtipulations as ſhould 
ſecure their independency, he boldly declared, that 
for his own part, he would rather join in the no- 
mination of ſome bigoted Papiſt, .under thoſe con- 
ditions, than to the trueſt Proteſtant, if they muſt 
bediſpenſed with. But Fletcher (who in the courſe of 
this ſeſſion, propoſed many patriotic bills) was told 
by the lord chancellor, with great truth and frank- 
neſs, that his ſchemes were adapted to a common- 
vealth, and were inconſiſtent, and therefore uſeleſs, 
under a monarchy. In ſhort, the commiſſioner, 
who had hampered himſelf by his over politic com- 
pliance with the Jacobites, not knowing rightly 
how to act at this delicate juncture, prorogued the 
parliament to the 12th of October. | Bop 

In 1704, during the receſs, an odd kind of- plot 
was diſcovered to have been conducted by Simon 
Fraſer, the ſame man, who, when lord Lovat, ſuf- 
tered on. Tower-hill at London, for having a chief 
hand in the rebellion of 1745. Fraſer had neither 
lortune nor principle, having been outlawed for 
nyiſhing a ſiſter of the marquis of Athol, Thus 
abandoned, he repaired to the court of St. Ger— 
main's, where he inſinuated, that if the French king 
would furniſh him with officers, ammunition, 19 


money, he would raiſe ſuch a body of troops in fa- | 


vour of the, pretender, as might be ſufficient to 
place him on the throne of Great Britain. 
leemed to promiſe him his aſſiſtance ; but Fraſer's 
character was ſo infamous, that though he was ſent 
back into Scotland, to uſe his intereſt amongſt the 
clans, two perſons were ſent along with him to 
Judge of his connections with the Jacobite nobility, 
and to report back to France how far he was to be 
depended on. Fraſer, mean While, diſcloſed the 
affair to the duke of Queenſbury ; and as he pre- 
tended that what he had done was merely to ſound 
the French king, for the ſecurity of queen Anne's 
government, the duke encouraged him in holding 
a Correſpondence with the Theatres On the other 
= when he returned into France, he changed 
x 1 1 and deſired leave of Lewis XIV. to main- 
1 connection with the Scots Proteſtants for the 
0 gf the pretender. Bur the French king had 
Mop uch accounts from his agents, as led him to. 
: 5 with great juſtice, that Fraſer was the ſpy 
f 1 . parties, and was endeavouring to recover 
975 fortune, by declaring himſelf to be by 
AK ; 111 . bd 


T7 


* 


Lewis 


tile, where he was confined ſevetral years. 


"er 
* 


turns a friend to each, at the ſame time that in 
reality he was well affected to neither. In conſe- 
quence of this opinion, Lewis put an effectual 
ſtop to his intrigues, by clapping him into the Baſ- 

The affair being publiſhed in Scotland, the duke 
of Queenſbury, though he had diſcloſed the mo- 


tives of his conduct, which were in general ſatisfac- 
| tory, was thought, by having given ſo much coun- 


tenance to that abandoned outlaw, to have been the 
pretender's friend: he therefore loſt his poſt of 
high commiſſioner, which vas conferred” on the 
marquis of Tweedale, _ VF 

On the 6th of July, the parliament met after the 
prorogation; and proceeded, in the firſt place, to 


ſettle the ſucceſſion. The earl of Machmont paſſed 


an act for excluding any Popiſh ſucceſſor; but this 
motion, though highly conſtitutional, was objected to, 
and violent heats between the court and the country 
party ſucceeded, At laſt an expedient was offered 
by Sir James Falconer of Pheſdo, which, when put 


to the vote, met mith a general aſſent, In, conſe- 


quence thereof, i was reloIved, ....- Ji, 5... 
That the parliament would not proceed to no- 


| © minate a ſucceſſor, until a previous treaty with 
| © England, reſpecting commerce and other matters, 


« ſhould be diſcuſſed ; and that it would make the 
neceſſary limitations and conditions of govern- 
ment, before the ſucceſſor ſhould be nominated.“ 
A ſupply was. however granted ; and they con- 


- a 
La) 


* firmed the act of ſecurity, Which provided, “ That 


« in caſe the queen ſhould die without iſſue, a par- 
« liament ſhould immediately meet and declare the 


, ſucceſſor to the crown, different from the perſon 


« poſſeſſing the throne of England, unleſs before 
that period a ſettlement ſhould be made in paris. 
« ment, of the rights and liberties of the nation 


« independent on Engliſh councils.” And they 


were impowered, by a clauſe in it, to arm the ſub- 
jects, and pur them into diſcipline for the defence 
of the kingdom. The Whole vote, but eſpecially 
this clauſe, which the Engliſh interpreted to be a 
prelude to hoſtilities, was, fo reſented by their par- 


liament, that, on the 11th of, January following, a 
grand committee, appointed to conſider of the by te 
of the nation with regard to Scotland, came to Tome 
reſolutions for a bill, which was ſtrongly urged to 
be paſſed for the ſecurity of the kingdom of Eng- 


land. By which refolutions the Englith took vp 
the indeciſion of the Scots parliament with a very 


high hand, and were determined to ſhut up'all con- 
nections of commerce, unleſs the long-deſired union 
could be effected. In the mean while, the 
marquis of Tweedale was laid aſide; and the duke 


of Argyle, a moſt promiſing young nobleman, 


was, in 1705, appointed high commiſſioner in his 
room. On this, Tweedale joined his friends, who 
had been removed along with him, and formed a 
party under the name of the Flying Squadron. 

his party, though it owed it's riſe to Tweedale's 
diſmiſhon, was dello to diſtinguiſh itſelf as @ 


knot of independent patriots. And as not one of 


the members was a Jacobite, they ſupported the 
appearance with ſome propricty, and, though it was 
not their intention, greatly facilitated the union; 
for as they joined the Jacobites, who violently op- 

oſed it, the conſiderate and unprejudiced partof the 
kin dom concluded, chat an union muſt be effected 


to ſave the hottour of the nation, and alſo from a 
| war, and probably an introduction of the pretender. 
| The neceſſity of an union, therefore, appeared. 

| daily more apparent. It was wiſely thought to 
be a chimerical and impracticable ſcheme ſor one 


ſovereign o govern tWo' ſeparare, independent 
nations, "differing as much flom each other in laws 


and intereſts, as in genius and purſuits; unless 


ſtanding armies; like thoſe of Charles II. and tis 
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brother, were always maintained to enforce due 
obedience. 1 

As the revival of ſuch military government was 
much dreaded, the parliament proceeded in good 
earneſt to ſettle this deſirable treaty. They met 
in autumn ; and the duke of Harillion propoſed, 
that the a& for the union ſhould have a clauſe, 
importing, © That it ſhould no ways derogate 
from any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, 
« offices, rights, liberties, and dignities of the 
Scots nation.“ 


Fletcher, the act for the treaty of union was com- 


teted ; and to the amazement of the Jacobites, | 


the duke of Hamilton himſelf moved (and, being 
put to the vote, it was carried in the affirmative) 


that the queen ſhould again appoint commiſſioners. | 


This weighty point being finiſhed, a ſupply of fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling was voted, and 
parliament adjourned,” mo 


No ſooner was the queen appriſed of the re- 


ſolves of the Scots parliament, than ſhe removed, 
in 1706, the marquis of Annandale from his office 
of ſecretary of ſtate, to that of lord preſident of 
the council, and ſupplied the place by the earl of 
Mar, She then appointed proper perſons to be 
commiſſioners for England an 

aſſembled again at the 4 


ockpit on the 16th day of 
April. 


Preliminaries were adjuſted in much the 


ſame manner as they had been on the ſame occa- 


ſion four years before, which were agreed to by 
the Scots commiſſioners, A foederal and not an 
incorporated union was the aim of wo one of 
them, except the duke of Queenſbury, when they 
firſt aſſembled: but the Engliſh commillioners 
declaring themſelves ſo fully convinced that no- 
thing but an entire union would ſettle a perfe& 
and laſting friendſhip between the two kingdoms, 
the other Scots commiſſioners, for the good of 
their country, concurred with the duke of Queenſ- 


oy 


duly, b 
he queen paid them two viſits; and they pro- 


ceeded with ſuch diligence, that by the 22d of 
July, the articles of this famous treaty were finiſh. 


ed, ingroſſed, and executed, by every commiſ. | 
fioner, except Lockhart of Carnwath, who could 


never be prevailed upon to ſign or ſeal it. The 
day following, the lord keeper, in the name of the 
Engliſh, preſented the important inſtrument to 
her majeſty, at the palace of St. James's: a ſealed 
duplicate was alſo delivered by the lord chan- 
cellor of Scotland; the queen received them with 
the higheſt fatisfattion, and made a gracious replz 
to a ſhort ſpeech made on the occaſion by eac 
commiſſioner, 5 ö 
We ſhall here, in order to make this new Hiſ- 
tory of Scotland more complete and valuable than 
any other work of the kind, prefent our readers 
with a corre copy of the Articles of the Union 
between Scotland and England. 1 


ART IC LES of the UNION 


Between ScorLany and ENelAx vd. 


HAT the two kingdoms of Scotland and 
England ſhall, from the aſt of May 
1797s be united into one kingdom, by the name 
of Great Britain; and that the enſigns armorial of 
the ſaid united kingdoms be ſuch as her majeſty 
mall appoint; and the crofſes of St. Andrew and 
St, George be conjoined in ſuch a manner as her 
majeſty ſhall think fit, and uſed in all flags, ban- 
ners, andards, and enſigns, both by ſea and land. 

II. That the ſucceſhon to the united monarchy. 
of Great-Britain ſhall be to the princeſs Sophia and 
her heirs; and that all Papiſts, or perſons that 


oe 1 


then the | 


Scotland, WhO 


| But this motion was over- | 
ruled, At length, after much altercation, and | 
violent oppoſition from the republican genius of | 


| 


| oath that, at the time of ratifying the treaty of 


| _« VI, All parts of the united kingdom to be under 
the ſame regulations of trade, and liable to the ſame 
| cuſtoms and duties, excepting and reſerving the 


of either kingdom, are eſpecially liberated and 


— 


mall be liable to any other duties, either on the 


9 


. patliament, to be ſtiled the Parliament of Great. 


yond ſea. 


therefore all foreign ſalt imported 


| een 
marry Papiſts, ſhall be for ever excluded from in 
heriting the imperial crown of Great-Britain, agree. 
able to the proviſion for the deſcent of the crown 
of England, made in the firſt year of the reign of 
their late og ey: king William and queen Mar 
entitled,“ An att for declaring the rights ang 1 
« herties of the ſubjett,“ &c. . 
% III. That the united Kingdoms of Great 
Britain ſhall” be repreſented by one and the n 


Britain. | 

IV. That the ſubjeRts of the united kingdony 
ſhall have freedom of trade and navigation to all 
places within the ſame, and plantations belongin 
to it; and that there be a communication of all 
other rights, privileges, and advantages, except 
dg it is otherwiſe expreſsly agreed in theſe ar. 
N | 5 
V. That all ſhips or veſſels belonging to the 
Scots, at the time of ratifying the treaty of Union 
of the two kingdoms in the parliament of Scotland 
ſhall be deemed Britiſh built, the owners making 


Union in the parliament of Scotland, the ſame did, 
in the whole, or in part, belong to them, | 


duties upon export and import of ſuch particular 
commodities, from which any perſons, the ſubjeRts 


exempted by their private rights, which, after the 
Union, are to remain ſafe and entire to them in all 
reſpects as before the ſame; and that from and after 
the Union, no Scots cattle carried into England 


public or private accounts, than 'thoſe duties to 
which the cattle of England are or ſhall be liable 
within the ſaid kingdom; and ſeeing by the laws of 
England there are rewards granted upon the ex- 
portation of certain kinds of grain, wherein oats 
grinded or ungrinded are not expreſſed, that from 
and after the Union, when oats ſhall be ſold for 
158. ſterling per qr. or under, there ſhall be paid 
28. 6d. ſterling for every quarter of the oatmeal 
exported, in the terms of the law, whereby, and fo 
long as, rewards are granted for the exportation of 
other grains; and that the beer of Scotland have 
the fame reward as barley : and in reſpe# the im- 
portation of viQtual into Scotland would prove a 
diſcouragement to tillage ; therefore that the pro- 
hibition, as now in force by the law of Scotland, 
againſt importation of victual from Ireland, or any 
other place beyond fea, into Scotland, do after 
the Union remain in the ſame force as now It , 
until more proper and effeftual ways be provided 
by the parliament of Great-Britain for the diſcou- 
raging the importation of the ſaid victual from be- 

« VII, That all parts of the united kingdom be 
liable to the fame exciſes upon all excileable l. 
quors, excepting only that the g4 gallons Engliſh 
barrel of beer or ale, amounting to 12 gallons Scots 
preſent meaſure, ſold in Scotland by the brewer at 

s, 6d. ſterling, excluding, all duties, and retailed, 
including duties and the retailer's profit, at 2d, the 
Scots pint, or eighth part of the Scots gallon, 
be not after. the Union, liable, on account of the 
preſent exciſe upon exciſeable liquors in England, 
to any higher impoſition than 2s. ſterling upon the 
aforeſaid 34 gallons. Engliſh barrel, being 12 gal- 
lons the preſent Scots meaſure, _ _ 

„VIII. Foreign ſalt in England ſhall pay the ſame 
duty as in Scotland: but in regard that the duties“ 
great quantities of foreign 8 imported, ma) be 
very heavy upon the merchant importer; de 
| into Scotland 
ſhall be cellared and locked up under the m_ 
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he merchant importer, and the officers employed 
p levying the duties on falt : and that the merchant 
yy have what quantities thereof his occaſions may 
yire, not under a weight of 40 buſhels at a time, 
n his giving ſecurity for the duty of what quan- 
lies he receives, payable in 6 months. That ſalt 
| 15 jn Scotland ſhall» be exempted for 7 years 
from the Engliſh duty; but from the expiration of 


id 7 years, 
= doin England :' that Scotland ſhall, after 


the ſaid 7 years, remain exempted from the duty | 


of 28. 4d. per buſhel on home ſalt, impoſed by an 
act wade in England in the ninth and tenth of king 
William III. oft England: and if the parliament of 
Great-Britain ſhall, at or before the expiring of the 
ſaid 5 years, ſubſtirute any other fund in the place 


of the ſaid 28. 4d. of exciſe upon the buſhel of 


home ſalt, Scotland ſhall, after the ſaid 7 years, 
bear a proportion of the ſaid fund, and have equi- 


valent in the terms of this treaty. No falt whatſo- | 


ever ſhall be brought from Scotland to England by 
land in any manner, under certain penalties de- 
nounced. All fleſh exported from Scotland to 
England, and ſhipped in Scotland to be exported 


beyond ſea; and proviſtons for ſhips in Scocland | 
and foreign voyages, may be ſalted with Scots falt, | 


paying the ſame duty for what ſalt is ſo employed, 


and under the ſame penalties, forfeitures; and pro- 
viſions, for preventing of trauds, as are mentioned 
in the laws of England. And that, for the encou- 
ragement of. the herring fiſhery, there ſhall be 
allowed and paid to the ſubjects, inhabitants of 
Great-Britain, during the preſent allowances for 
other fiſhes, 108. 5d. ſterling for every barrel of white 
herring that ſhall be exported from Scotland; and 
that they ſhall be allowed gs. ſterling for every bar- 


mixture of Britiſh or Iriſh ſalts, and exported for 
fale from Scotland to parts beyond ſea ; alterable by 
the parliament of Great-Britain 
« IX. That whenever the ſum of 1,997,763. 8s. 
55 ſhall be enacted by the parliament of Great- 
r 


itain on Jand, that part of the united kingdom, | 


now called Scotland, ſhall be charged with the 


additional ſum of 48,0001. as the quota of Scotland | 


for ſuch tax, and ſo proportionably for any greater 
or leſſer ſum raiſed in England on land; the ſaid 
quota to be aſſeſſed in the ſame manner as the ceſs 
now is in Scotland, but ſubje& to ſuch regula- 
tions as ſhall be made in the parliament of Great- 
Britain. | 1 e | 

% NX. That Scotland ſhall not be charged with the 
ſtamp duties now in force in England. | 
IXI. Nor with the duties payable in England 
on windows. oor! 

% XII. Nor theſe on coals and culm. 

% XIII. Scotland ſhall not pay the malt dutie 
during its continuance in England. 
expire the 24th of June 1707.) oa 

« XIV. Scotland ſhall not be charged with any 


other dutics impoſed by the parliament of England' || 
| before the Union, except thoſe conſented to in this | 
treaty ; and if the parliament of England, in their | 


proviſion for the ſervice of the year 1707, ſhall 
impoſe any further cuſtoms, Scotland ſhall have an 
equivalent for the ſhare thereof they may be liable 
to; and Scotland ſhall not be charged with any 
impoſition on malt made or conſumed in that king- 
dom during this war. pe ee 

* XV. Whereas, by the terms of this treaty, the 
ſubjects of Scotland; for preſerving an equality of 
trade throughout the united kingdoms, will be 


liable to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in | 
England, which will be applicable towards pay- | 
ment of the debts of England contracted before the | 


nion, it is agreed, that an equivalent ſhall be 
anſwered” to Scotland for ſuch part of the Engliſh 


3 


(This was to | 


— 


—— — ot Pry n 


ſhall be ſubject to the ſame duties || 


in any wiſe e 


thereof. 


1 to continue. - a . 1 . a 77 . 24 
| '* XXIII. That the aforeſaid 16 peers of Scot- 
land mentioned in the laſt preceding article, to fit 


debts, as Scotland may hereafter become liable. to 
by reaſon of the Union, other than ſuch for which 
appropriations have been made by parliament in 
England, of the cuſtoms and other duties on exports 


and imports, exciſes on all exciſeable liquors, in 


reſpect of which the debts equivalent are herein 
before provided; which equivalent is herein ſtipu- 
lated to be 398,081. 108. ſterling, to be granted by 
the parliament of England, in the manner as in this 
article is particularly and at large explained. 
« XVI. That the coin be of the ſame ſtandard 
throughout the united kingdom as now in England, 
and a mint to be continued in Scotland, under the 
ſame rule as the mint in England; and the preſent 
officers of that mint be continue. 
« XVII. That the ſame weights and meaſures be 
uſed throughout the united kingdom as are now 
uſed in England; and ſtandards ſhall be kept in 
burghs, agreeable to the ſtandard of the Engliſh 
exchequer. | 5 mY. 
« XVIII. That the laws for the regulation of 
trade, cuſtom, and ſuch exciſes which Scotland is 
to be liable to, ſhall be the ſame as thoſe in Eng- 
land ; other laws in Scotland to remain as before the 
Union, but alterable by the parliament of Great- 
Britain. Laws which concern public right, policy, 


| and civil government, may be the ſame throughout 
as the like quantity of ſuch ſalt pays in England, | 


the united kingdom; but no alteration ſhall be 
made in the laws which concern private right, ex- 
cept for evident utility of the ſubjects of Scotland. 

« XIX. The courts of ſeſſion, and other coutts, 
ſhall remain in Scotland the ſame as before the: 
Union, ſubje& nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, for 
the better adminiſtration of public juſtice, as ſhall 
be made by the parliament of Great-Britain; and 
that hereafter none ſhall' be named by her majeſty, 


and her royal ſucceſſors, to be ordinary lords of 
rel of beef or pork ſalted with foreign ſalt, without 


ſeſſion, but ſuch who have ſerved in the college of 


. Juſtice as advocates, or principal clerks of ſeſſion 


for the ſpace of 5 years, or as writers to-the ſignet 


for the ſpace of 10 years, with this proviſion, that 


no writer to the ſignet be capable to be admitted 
a lord of the ſeſſion, unleſs he undergo a private and 
public trial on the civil law before the faculty of 
advocates, and be found by them qualified for the 
ſaid office, 2 years before he be named to be a lord 
of the ſeſſion; yet ſo as the qualification made, or 
to be made, for capacitating perſons to be made 
ordinary lords of the ſeſſion, may be altered by the 
parliament of Great-Britain, &c. 

« XX. That all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, 
heritable juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdic- 
tions for life, be reſerved for the owners thereof, as 
rights of property, in the ſame manner as they are 
now enjoyed by the laws of Scotland; this treaty 


« XXI. The rights and privileges of the royal 
boroughs in Scotland, as they now are, ſhall re- 
main, entire after the Union, and notwithſtanding 

« XXII. That by virtue of this treaty, 16 of the 
peers of Scotland, at the time of the Union, ſhall fir 
and vote in the houſe of lords, and 45 members of 
the repreſentatives of Scotland, in the houſe of 
commons, of the parliament of Great-Britain ; the 
choice whereof to be according to the act paſſed in 
Scotland for that purpoſe, Which act is hereby 


declated to be as valid as if it were a part of, and 


engroſſed in this treaty.: and in caſe her. majeſty 


' ſhall, on the 1ſt of May 170%, declare this preſent 
| parliament to be the firſt of reat- Britain, the pre- 
ſent parliament of England may be fo on the part 
of England, and the 16 peers and the 45 commoners. 


to fir with them, ſuch parliament to continue no 
longer than the Engliſh parliament by Jaw 1s allowed 


in 
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in the houſe of lords of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, mall have all the privileges of parliament 
which the peers of England now have, and which 


they, or any peers of Great-Pritain, ſhall have after | 


the Union, and particularly the right of fitting, 
upon the trial of peers ; and that all peers of Scot- 
land, and their ſucceſſors to their honours and dig- 
nities, ſhall, from and after the Union, be peers: 
of Great-Britain, and have rank and precedency 
next and immediately after the peers, and the or- 
ders and degrees in England at the time of the 
Union, and before all peers of Great-Britain. of 
the like orders and degrees, who may be created, 


alter the Union. 


„XXIV. That from and after the Union, there 
ſhall. be one great ſeal for the united kingdom of 
Great. Britain, which ſhall be different from the 
great ſeal now uſed in either kingdom: and that the 
quarter of the arms, and the rank of the precedency 
of Lyon, king at arms, of the kingdom of Scotland, 
as may beſt Git the Union, be left to her majeſty ; 
and that the privy ſcal, ſigner, caſſet, &c. now uſcd, 
in Scotland, be continued; but that the: ſaid ſeals, 
be delivered and adapted to the Union, as her. 
majeſty ſhall think fit : that the crown, ſceptre, and 
ſword of ſtate, the records of parliament, and all. 
other records, rolls, and regiſters whatſoever, both 
public and private, general and particular, and 
Warrants thereof, continue to be kept as they are, 


within that part of the kingdom called Scotland, 
I that they ſhall ſo remain in all time coming, 


y Fa 


notwithſtanding the Union. 


. 


„% XXV. That all laws and ſtatutes. in either 
kingdom, ſo. far as they are contrary to, or incon- 
ſiſtent with, the terms of theſe articles, or any: 
of them, ſhall, from and after. the Union, cloſe, 
and become void, and ſhall be ſa; declared to be. 
by the reſpective parliaments of the ſaid king- 


1 } 


Such is the tenor of that treaty, which had the 
public faith alone for its guarantee, and that de- 
ſtroyedd the independency of each kingdom upon 
the other, büt opened a channel 1155080 which a 


owed into Great- Britain, than could ever have, 
been beheld by the natives of England and Scotland 
zj TT LT 
Notwithſtanding theſe unanimous proceedings at. 
London, the bulk of the Scots nation. was highly 
averſe to the Union, which, till ratified by that 
parliament, was ſtill incomplete. 55 
The duke of Queenſbury acted as high commiſ- 
ſloner at the meeting of the parliament in Scot- 
land: and on the gd day of October he produced 
a letter from the queen, in which ſhe hoped that the 
terms of the treaty would prove acceptable. Theſe 
terms had till then been induſtriouſſy kept ſecret; 
but when,' after being recited in parliament, they 
became known to the whole nation, ſuch a flame. 


 kindled, as, it was imagined, no art or induſ. 


try could poſſibly extinguiſh : yet, amidſt, all the. 
fury of this national antipathy, the dukes of Qucenſ- 
bury and Argyle the earls of Montroſe, Seafield. 
and Stair, and thoſe other truly patriotic noblemen, 
who eſpouſed the Union, filenced the popular cla. 
mour in ſo great a meaſure, as at laſt to effect a 


ſolemn ratification of the treaty on January the 1 6th,. 


1707, and Wich received the royal afſent on 


arch the 6th following, by touching it with the. 


ſceptre, conformably to the old cuſtom that (till 
ſubfiſts of ig ul other acts. Jo effect this, the 
above lords reaſoned publicly in parliament,” and. 
ſoothed' the populace without, with the moſt flatter- 
ing expectations. 0 Ae the inſertion of 
am det in treaty, which ſettled unalterably the Pref. 
byterian church government as the eſtabliſhed form 
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| don, Forty noblemen with their equip 


of religion in Scotland, they, cooled the reſentmen 
of the clergy ;.who,. notwithſtanding the tolergtion | 
granted by her majeſty, ſoon, afterwards to ems 
pacy, have ſince, even amidſt the terror o 


epic. 
lion, preſerved equally inviolate their faith | 


f xehel, 
and, loy. 


f alty... And thus, with the timely diſtribution, of 


20,0001. the commiſſioner having accompliſhed the 4 


great purpoſe. of the court, ,adjourneg. 1 


he parlia 
ment on the 2gth of March, and ſet out fu, 15 


upwards of 400 gentlemen, on horſeback, met hie 


as he approached the capital;, Next day, amidf 


It freſh ſhouts of the people, he waited on the queen 


at Kenſington, where he met with a gracious fc, 
tion. PHO X5 01 natylgt yy Yo rare one ir} 

After the entire completion of the Uniog, 10 | 
duke of ; Queenſbury was, immediately appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland; an exchequer was 
eſtabliſhed there in 1708; and in the year follow. 
Ing, ſome, artieles for the treaty under went a.ſew, 


. 
- 


| material alterations. The eldeſt ſons of Scots hs, 


particularly, were diſqualified from being Choſen. in 
parliament, for, any part of Scotland; as was allo g 
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Scots peer, if he was made. a peer of Great-Britaing 


| from voting for the 16 peers, who at every new 


* 1 


parliament are elected to repreſent Scotland in 


|. the Britiſh houſe of lords. 


| During the, remaining years of queen Annen 


| reign, little tranſpired, .worthy notice, beſides the 


famous dyel, which;was fought in Hyde-Park, on 
the 15th of November 1712, between the duke of 
Hamilton and lord Mohun. Aſter a moſt obſtinate 


—— 


conflict, the latter was killed on the ſpot, and-the 
ſonmer expired the next dag. tad 


CC 
Since the, Union Scotland has been called North. 
Britain, and by this coalition is now in conjunction 
ſtiled Greats Britain, being under the ſame-gavenns 
ment of one king and parſiament, with a reſerye pf 


alli rhe ſtatute and municipal laws of Scotland; &e 
prior to that æra, according to the articles ;..ſaithas 


the legiſlation, being removed and placed in oge 


general parliameot,of Great- Britain, the las in 
common are noy paſſed by the two countries in cos 


* 
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Ide number of inhabitants of Scotland was lately 
|| computed about 1,500, 00. The ſoil has been 


greatly improved ſince, inhabited by the | Caledo« 


nians: the air is very temperate, and ſome counties, 
| particularly the. Lothians, Fife, Buchan; Angus, 
|; Mearns, Aherdeenſhire, Roſs, Murray land, &, 
1: have good ſtore of grain, with which they trace ſo 
Spain, Holland, Norway, &c. The ſkirts of the 


Country. eſpecially northward, abound with timber, 


particularly fir- trees, &c. of a vaſt, magnitude, I 


has produced men of eminence. in every branch of 
literature. 
The college of juſtice, ,or a venerable bench 9 
is ſenators, 2, The juſtice, or juſticiary court for 


The courts of civil judicature are, , 


crimiagal, cauſes. g. The court of exchequer. 
The court of chancery. 3. The ſherilf's court 
every county. 6. juſtices of the peace. 7, Ie 
; commiſiariot all over the kingdom. 8. The ca 
' of admiralty. 9. A delegated number of p, 
| counſellors. E 775 7 F 1 1 
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| the, concurrent ratification of the Engliſh Farfan, 
: Scetland of \courſe, ceaſed to b qn independent kingaalty 


and 1 erefore, Its. remaining Hiſtory is conſequently. #; 


' eluded with that of Greal-Brilain from the eig 
| George J. to which our readers are referred for tht: mof 
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; important tran/aims , which, ſucceeded ; while, A- 
' ing lo our next, agreement, we ſhall, with equal de 
aud altention,, com plele our Undertaking with g New 
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EFT is not at all wonderful that the hiſtory of 14 were choſen chief of the provincial kings, or, in 


I this iſland (the moſt weſtcrly in this part of | 
Europe), ſhould, be dark and perplexed during the 
earlier ages. This we know has been the caſe with 
regard to moſt countries, Great-Britain not except- 
ed. Before the uſe of letters, what can we have to 
"trace"but tradition? Let the general complexion of 
the tales of Druids, Bards, &c. evince how uncer- 
tain is ſuch a dependence. Yet to reject the whole 
"of their accounts, becauſe a part is apparently fa- 
bulous, would by no means anſwer the end; and 


= agreeable nor ſatisfactory to the reader. 
hoſe among the ancients, who were acquainted 
Vith the iſland, muſt at firſt have known little more 
than ' the coaſts and utmoſt borders of it; and for 
that reaſon, as well as the little diſpoſition the Iriſh 
had” at that time to aſſociate with ſtrangers, their 
Accounts are not ſuch as can command credit from 
einn... 
Certainly, the natives of Ireland, in early times, 
were moſt rude and unpoliſhed, from whence ſo- 
eber they derived their origin. That it was not 
tom Caledonia, but more probably from South 
© Britain, we infer from reaſons that will appear in 
ie courſe of this work. The moſt moderate of 
te Triſh/ hiſtorians date their æra from the Mile- 
fan expedition, of which though ſome have doubted, 
i appears to be founded on ſuch grounds of probabi- 
ty as may well warrant its acceptance, though 
fictions have been mingled with the account. Where 
m has appeared poſſible, we have endeavoured to 


weh ua conduct our hiſtory would neither prove 


other words, were ſet. up for monarchs of Ireland. 
It ſeems that the revenue of this monarch aroſe 
artly from a ſettled ſtipend, and partly from taxes 
evied or preſents made by the provincial aſſemblies. 
The chiefs who aſſiſted the princes at theſe aſſem- 
blies kept Brehons (a ſort of lawyers) who gave 
their opinions on theſe and other occaſions, and 
were commonly applied to for the determination of 


| controverſies, (though robbery and plunder were 


o 


not puniſhed by this inſtitution) till their power 
was'aboliſtied: by the Engliſh. * 

The cuſtom of taniſtry, whereby the heir to a 
crown might be ſet aſide, in favour of the younger 
branch, prevailed among the great; the law of 
gavel kind, as well as that called coigne and livery, 


£ 
} i 


| was common among the lower orders of the people 


: 


of Ireland. Foſterage of children, and what was 
called goſſipry or ſworn brotherhopd, where the 
parties were not at all related, prevailed alſo in that 
country. m1 „ 
Out of four kingdoms, the monarchs of Ireland, 
as they were called; found means to create a fifth, 
called Meath. In the midſt of their royalties, the 
Iriſh were formerly much under the direction of 
Druids and Bards, who were their philoſophers and 
hiſtorians, and had great obligations to their militia. 
Their hiftorians have ſpoken, highly of their 
buildings, eſpecially of the royal palace of Tarah, 
| where the afſembly of the eſtates was held; yet 
| we cannot give any great degree of credit to the 


— 


= winnow the chaff from the corn, having conſtant 
— recourfe to the beſt authorities, and ufing every, 
effort to exerciſe an unprejudiced judgment. 
It has been aſſerted, that theſe 'Milefians, brought 
Wien them from Spain the worſhip of the true God; 
Jet it appears, that the Triſh at a later period were 
immerſed" in idolatry, elſe there had been no octa-, 
ſion fOheit'converfion'by „„ TT C- 

In the mist of hiſtorical ' perplexitics, we have 
= thought proper nearly to follow the general track 
of writers in the relation of the Mileſian expedition; 
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of royal perfonage 
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according to whom it appears, that the principal | 
sin martial ſkill, or other abilities, 
HOT SEE . 455858 


| magnificence of their edifices in early times. Subſe- 
quent experience ſeems to have contradicted theſe 
| accounts, and, indeed, moſt of their ancient ſtruc- 
{ tures of note beat the mark not of 17/6 but of Daniſh, 
| With regard to their laws, they muſt haye been 
| ſuppoſed to vary: their cuſtoms, have Jikewiſe en. 
perienced a change; yet theſe latter may, in a great 
| meaſure, be traced among the. vulgar, who are wil-, 


e 


ling, to retain che former, manners, as well as the 


möch n way, of inrrpdyation, 
we thall now proceed i a regular manner. with our 


common religion of their country, 
1 Having ſaid thus 
we ſhall 
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Minnte Account of Ireland-+De/ovifhtow oft the GiamsaCanſeway— General Hiſtory" ef ibe Coun 
| " Accounts reſpetling the firfl Inhabitants, Se. | 


ANG, or Miberrlſa, is comptrtd to be abobt anch of a hig and ünpetu s ſjhrit, the mel 
5j nillck in- let th, and Hom th8. caſfern part and well p 5. 3 U. en Fir 
f Down to the weſt of Mayo, in width about 160 It is a point in diſpute when the uſe of 
19 and 552 20' of north lati- |} was introduced among the Iriſh ; but it 


I )— Different 


i | letters 
miles, lying between f , ; 
tude, Ace ten d d. Wdegrers of lorgitude from {[ char Wiiting was in ufe in the ifland 160 bert dhe 
London. Great - Britain is on the caſt, New England || time of St. Patrick, Their letters were eighteen 
on the weſt, the Hebrides on the north, and Ds In number, The climate, where the country is not 
ward from the Point where Cape Crea forms the ff mmfefted with bogs, will be found in moſt reſpects 
Land's End, is the Spaniſh coaſt of Galicia. like that of England, as might be expected from 
According to the preſent deſcription of Ireland, || its vicinity; if there be a difference, the weather 
it conſiſts of four provinces, namely Leipker, Ul! | |. is generally milder, though, by a miſtaken notion 
ſter, Connaught, and Munſter. According to this [| the ancients ſeem to have run into the error of 


diviſion js opnpaing; tp piping Om x . of, cold. tj 
cipal towns | aid the Phoenicians thought ſo; and indeed jr 


e 
inne 


might ſeem ſo with regard to their own land. Thus 
1 CounT1Es, Cuil lo we have been told | 
; "Dublin | Dublin « The Grecian bards record her in their ſtrains, 
Louth Drogheda Frozen Ierne bound in icy chains” 
Wicklow Wicklow” [] but experience has proved the contrary. 7 
Wexford Wexford. Ik Ik has been ſaid that Ireland was formerly very 
N 3 55 7 II woody'; but the contrary ſeems to have been the 
125 a at | rim | ſe for a ſeries of ye gods being, f 
W '» þ Mallinges * 2 l! planted there, and every proper method, uſed far 
ek Phe King's County ee 7 weir % WOW 756 de 1 


Queen's-Councy * Mary The ie is very good, and fince the recent 
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” . Aenne Kilkenily EY alteration of ſyſtem,” the, ſheep-walks are likely to 

te eee e = $a; I be much encouraged, for the woollen manufacture; 

So 1 1 a N , 141 1 2 f , * 55 $3 4 f * * * * 1422 1 . : N N 4 5 . | 

| E Ot 1:14 mough ie culrivation of flax tor that of linen, is 

% oft 1 | 4 "6 Bp Tor 8) 3 3 a 0 or, SEE LL org, eier the attention of 
Bi d Detk zel ebenem, the commercial inhabitants of Ireland. 
rt Armaghn I Charlemont 900 n Ot. nd. 
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| Monaghan 7% beer Shannon, which alen in, Leitrim, i 
| ſong, wide, and deep in general, but there is a 
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500 . F chain of rocks, whereby its navigation is inter- 
Ultter, Ws eee e ee n I fupted. The Boyne, which. empties itſelf at Drag- 
H une ondonderry:.... Oman ED = heda.; the Ban, or Banna, and laſtly the Liffey, 
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Fermanajzh Which wate rs Dublin, are the principal rivers in the 


Iniſkilſlen Kingdom ; though there-are other ſtreams in vari- 


Donegal 18 2 
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The tefrit6ty, of Meack is how Mt 
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Donegal ai | ous parts, which. contribute to the health of the 
TY „ FFC e F CHOI $FLSESS [I 4 f ; F ; * . . f K 1 
n e Leirim inhabitants, and fertiliſe the land. The harbours 
„„ T Roſcommon. .... Roſcommon hn the coaſt, are reckoned the moll convenient for 
H E 1 Belie”. *. 5 commerce of any in CVI, | 
, | h "9 * | ayo 5 en , 4 In "W? IC, b 5 ; 11 > . 
Connaught, S sige Slige I Though the country may. be conſidered, on the 
6 counties. ; . en Þþ whole as rather level, yet there are ſeveral moun- 
Ne ie Galway, „ a Way RY OF T9 TP e e i 
en lg ng 4 oc I rains; and there is one in the county of Down, the 
NE lt ASM Loſes Wh HOST TRE MEIghLon which is ſuppoſed Pen 
| dcm {Cork ff thoufand yards from the leyel gf thelea. 
| 0 . Ferry 1999 Haste wk Wich regard to the animal, produce of Ireland, 
| "Munſter, 4 Limerick, | Limerick. _.. they are, nearly the ſamg with thoſe of this iſland. 
rm © I] Thote who have afſerted it to, he, deficient; in bires 
n ( akerſeſd | Waterford, ag bees, have. Jain under a great, miſtake, Ace 
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That it produces no venomous creatures is cer- 


ſleutenaffk, the" teprefeptdrive of the” king, who, thinels of the ſoil; ſeveral attempts have been made 
l SIT $; $3461 n I. +1 ; ; LAS $3: 4 1 | . (TIS BY ® 200 | F | 4 1 a . 
rogether with" lords and edmmons, form the Tegiſ- to bring over ſome noxious creatures... which have 


| jpptats' 3 to be done away, of 
which tore Wilk be ſaid hereafter. is SR cs 


there att many fects 'eolerated'; and the Roman ca- 
tholity, Who Have Tatdly* received much 'encourage- 
ment, conſtitute, in 4 Vat proportion, the greateſt 
number bf the inhabſtahits DINE TNT. } 6-2; 
Tue nättves of frefend, who differ, however, in 


and marble; turf. for firing, is dug put of the bogs, 
Þ| and this is all the account, to which they turn ſo 
many acres of land, which by care and cultivation 
| might be rendered profitable. Coals, which arc 
li much ſcarter, their late rivalthip of Great Bri- 


ſame. meaſure, according to the different ſtock from |! tain has cauſed them to ſeck for with uncommon 
whence they have been derived, are in general ro- avidity. ED 
buſt and healthy; the men being ſtout and warlike, The traveller will find here many natural 18 
| 1 ities. 
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One of the greateſt of theſe is the Gianr's. 


60007 of which we thall here ſubjoin a brief 
deſcrip$199+; 5 


| Tais cauſeway . compriſing a yaſt pile of ſtony 
columns, is liruate aboui eight mile} from Coleraine, 
in the county of Antrim, It is compoſed of angu- 
ur apes. Hom rfiree tUges to. eight, The eaſtern 
in where it Joins the rock, terminates in a per- 
-ndicular cliff, formed by the upright ſides of the 
lars, ſome of which are thirty three feet high. 
Lach pillar confilts of ſeveral joints or ſtones lying 
one upon another, from ſix inches to about twelve 
in thick neſb; and ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex 
that their pre-eminences are nearly quarters of 
tes, round 
tem together; every ſtone being concave on one 
ſide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner the con- 
yexity of the part beneath it. The pillars are from 
one to two feet in diameter, and generally confiſt of 
above forty joints; and one may walk along upon 
the tops of che pillars to the water's edge. From 
the bottom, Which is of black ſtone, to about the 
height of ſixty feet, the cliffs are divided at equal 
diſtances by ftripes of a reddiſh fort, which reſemble 
à cement, about four inches in thickneſs, Up- 
on this there is another ſtratum of the ſame 
black ſtone with another five inches thick of the 
red, Over this is likewiſe a ſtratum ten feet thick, 
divided in the fame manner, then, one of the red 
ſtone twenty feet — and above that a pile of up- 
right pillats and a ftratum of black ſtone twenty 
Over this again rifes another pile of pillars which 
in ſome places equal the tops of the cliffs; l.ur in 
others do no riſe ſo high: in others again, thele pil- 
ars appeaf above the cliffs, theſe laſt are called 
chimneys.” The face of the cliffs extends about 
4....,.‚/ĩx TIT, 
"The gentleman from whom we have this ac- 
count, meafured the moſt weſterly point at high 
vater, to the diſtance of three hundred and thirty 
feet from the cliff; but was told that it extended 
fixty further on a defcent at low water, till it was 
bolt in the fea. On meaſuring the eaſtern point; 
he found it five hundred and forty feet from the 
diff,” and ſaw as much more of that as of the other 
winding to the eaſt, and in the ſame manner loſt 
e e e OT ge fe 
This was the gigantic cauſeway, by which (ac. 
cording to the old fable) Ireland was to have been 
joined to Great Britain, but Heaven deſtroyed the. 
work, and puniſhed the author of ir for his pre- 
ſumption, © But that the whole is the ſtupendius 
performance of nature, common fenfe mult. cer. 
nainly lead every one who ſees it or reads this de- 
Ron ne, I Ne. 
We ſhall now proceed with 
J.,. aa LE 
As the time and manner of making the firſt ſet- 
tlement in Ireland have been diſputed; ſo alſo has 
the origin of the ſeyeral appellarigns which Ireland. 
has received. Some affert that it was called Ireland: 
rom Is, one of the firſt Mileflan chiefs: who was bu⸗ 
ned in this country : the name of Ierne, or Inerne, 
It is ſaid to have received from the. Phoenicians. 
That of Hibernia it probably 0 0 dave received, 
from a ſmall alteration. of Iberia, by which denomi- 
nation Spain has been known, At leaſt this ſolution 
. appear ſatis factory to all who acknowledge the 
zutfſentieityp of the account of the expedition of 
Heber and Heremon. It was alſo called Inis. fail. 
It appears however that the iſland had another 
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ippellation beſide all theſe; being termed Scotia, 
ore Scotland was known by that name, and affer-. 


wards Scotia- major by way of diſtin&ion and emi- 
8 The North Britons, however, are not will- 
ug 10 allow this, becauſe it is followed by ſome. 
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which is a ledge that firmly holds 
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been given, five. thouſand of them returned and 


19 


| much wandering, returned poſfeſſed of magic. art 


deductions, namely that the Scyths or Scots firſt - 
lettled in Ireland, and their colonies afterwards 
peopled the Hebrides, and the country ſince called 
Scotland. 18 1 95 b n 1 The 1 als 79 ; 
According to ſome of thoſt authors that delight 
in myſterious antiquity, Cain's daughter ſettled in 
Ireland goo years before the flood, and..afterwards 
three men and fifty women arrived there, all of 
whom died of a diſtemper in a week's time, and 
then the land was left uninhabited till the world was 
Jrowned. © Who will believe this fable? We have 
a ſtill, more circumſtantial, account of a. certain 
number of perſons who being denied a place in 
Noah's ark, built one of their own, which waſted 
them to Ireland forty days before the deluge hap- 
pened, and that one of them named Fionan ſur- 
vived it. Thus we begin to be involved in a laby- 


| 
| 


rinth of error and abſurdity. 
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There are other writers indeed, who rather more 
modeſtly aſcribe the peopling of Ireland to Parthola- 
nus a deſcendant of Magog,the ſon of Japhet, who fol- 
lowing the example of Na ſet, himſelf up for 
a ſovereign, and with 1000 people ſailed to the 
Iriſh ſhore, after he had been. repelled from Greece, 


where his parents had become the victims of his 
ambition, | x | 
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Unhappily however, a party of the gigantic deſcen- 
dants of Nimrod landing there allo, though they 
were routed and moſily flain. in battle by | Partho« 
lanus and his followers, yet their dead carcaſes be- 
ing denied burial, the ſtench. occaſioned. ſuch a 
plague as ſwept away the victors, and again left 
the ſand det bleu rs arent 
But as it ſeems that people had at that time an 
extraordinary knack of finding their way to Ireland 
without the guide of the compaſs or any other 
direction, from the moſt diſtant. countries, ſo it 
chanced chat Nemedius another deſcendant of Ma. 
gog arrived there about thirty years. after this pe- 
riod and took poſſeſſion of it. It happened that 
he had ſome, Fomorians among bis troops, theſe re- 
volted and at laſt effected the conqueſt of Ireland. 
Vet ſome of che army wich the Nemedians having 


| 


' Firl Bolgs, ſor which many contradictory reaſons have 
once again got poſſeſſion of the count. 
The whole of: theſe tranſactions are fet down to 


Fpeped before the year of the world 2700, 


: : 
f 


N ey happened at all. Modern writers generally 
differed in the recital ;/and thus far moſt of our 


: Britain, 
ok theſe ſtories ? 


i 


e, 


remained till they were diſpoſſeſſe by another co- 
; lony, to whom the Iriſh give the name of Tuatha- 
 de-Danans. But theſe alſo the: writers in queſtion 
; aſſert to be deſcendants of Nemedius, who, after 


to ſuch,a degree, that they could even revive the 
dead, and by their ſkill. made themſelves maſters of 
| Ireland, while, the Firl Bolgs; or Belgians, retired: 
to the . Hebrides, thaugh they ſoon after joined 
another newly arrived colony to expel theſe enehan- 


ters; but not being ſucceſaful, the victors, who de- 


feated them, kept, the ſurviyora in ſlavery till the 
arrival of the Mileſian face. 
It appears that theſe Tuatha-dg-Danans were 
' Damnonian.,.Britons, . who might poſſibly have 
brought with them their Druids, their cuſtoms; and 
ſuperſtitions. All, that paſſed before their arrival, 
10 te 99h! a 107 ot ii BD! 
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if not, abſolutely; fictitious, is yet ſo much involved 
in fable and, perplexity, that nothing but the appre- 
henfion of being charged with hiſtorical neglect, 
could have occaſioned us to preſent our readers 


with the recital ; for which reaſon we will ſpare 


* - 
* 


them the pains of peruſing the further à 
the enchantments recited at this perio 
who wiſh to hear more concerning the 
to Keating, and other fabulous writers, 
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ccounts of 
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the gloſs of fict. n to the truth of hiſtory o Prefer 
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Arrival of III Death-—The three Sons of Milgus fight, and are ſucceſsful—Diſputes—Heremon fole Marc, 


land invaded by the Britons —Relieved by the Pitts—Their Selllement, &c.— Progreſs of the Iriſb 


JOVereign 


An Therregnum— Monarchy reſtored—Succeſſion of Kings—Royal Aſſembly of Teamor e/tabliſhed—Reigns continu 


fill the Birth of Chrift. 


& Leader of the name of Ith, a Gadelian, be- 

longing to a race of heroes, who after various 
adventures had ſettled in Spain, drawing forth a 
new colony, ſailed from Galicia, in order to make 
diſcoveries. Landing in the north of Ireland, 
where the Tuatha.de-Danans, or Damnonians, were 
ſettled, with only 150 men, he found three brother 
princes involved in diſputes concerning the govern- 


fair deciſion, he intended to return to his ſhips; 


bur one of them treacherouſly purſuing him with a | 


firong body of men; though he fought valiantly 
he could not regain his veſſel till he was mortally 


wounded, to the grief of his little army; and at | 


their return, a ſecond expedition to Ireland was re- 
folved-upon by theſe Gadeltans, in which, however, 
ſomething will reaſonably be placed to the account 
of ambition,” and the deſire of 

Minen... £367 


Ihe three ſons of Mileſivs conducted the expe- 


dition, their father being deceaſed. After liaving 
been much perplexed by a fog, attributed to magic, 
they landed in Ireland. Heber, Heremon, and 
Amergin, as we are told, reimbarked by agreement, 
in order to try their fortune in à ſecond landing. 
There is great reaſon to ſuppoſe they met with a 
repulſe. Be that as it may, they encountered a 
violent ſtorm; and were driven on a different part 
of the coaſt; and after having engaged the Tuatha- 
de-Danans in three ſeveral b 

entire victory, 442 557 | Fe: 

„It is to be obſerved, that the followers of theſe. 
ſons of Milefius were called Gadelians ; and Keat- 
ing: vouches for them that their anceſtors were co- 
temporaries with Moſes, "Without aſſerting or de- 
nying/ this ſtory, we cannot but obſerve, that the 


relation of their ſettlement in Spain (from whence 


ſoever they ſprung) ſeems to be as well authenti- 


cated as many other matters which we deduce from 


ancient hiſtory, 


It appears that ſome trivial diſputes occaſioned * 


dreadful conteſts between Heber ahd Heremon ſoon 
after their conqueſt, - Heber fell in this diſpute, 
and Amergin, the other brother, ſoon after loſin 

his life in another, Heremon remained ſole Fe: 


of Ireland. 


We ſare told that the iſland was now invaded by 
the Britons; and that the natives were relieved by 


the Picts, who chanced to land on their ſhores. 


But when they had thus ſerved their allies, they 


began to think they had a right likewiſe to ſerve | 


themſelves. But as Heremon had raiſed a force 
which theſe new-comers could not refiſt, they were 
obliged to accept of rerms, the reſult of which was 
their being ob 

having fir! 
them a number of Iriſh females; on conditian, 
however, that if they [ſucceeded in their intended 
ſettlement, they ſhould give the preference to the 
r oo af an97 5 285 


' The'Picts departin had the wiſhed for ſucceſs, 
not only in the Hebrides, but allo in the-north of 


acquiring a new do- 


attles, they remained 


iged! to withdraw to the Hebrides, 
been allowed to marry. and take with 


* 
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| Heremon. 


| princes AO Sg by turns for forty years: 


fell by Achy Faobherglus. 


Scotland, and held the dominion through a line ol 
ſeventy ſucceſſive kings. “ Theſe Pits (ſays 3 
well known author) became afterwards the Cale. 
donian Britons, whoſe origin was from Scythia ; 


| who, in the time of Agricola were a very conſider. 


able people, both for their number and valour, and 


were remarkable in antiquity for painting their 


_ [| bodies, from which cuſtom the name of Pia is de. 
ment, which they ſhared between them. After | 


rived. But the ſame author is of opinion, and with 
great probability on his fide, that the Iriſh writer 
have placed this expedition rather too early. How. 
ever the fact ſeems eſlabliſhed ; and thus gives an 


account of the origin of the Pictiſh nation, which 


continued in Britain till they were totally deſtroyed 
by Kenneth II. of Scotland. . 

At a place called Airgiod Roſs died Heremon, 
the firſt Mileſian monarch of Ireland, in the 14th 
year of his reign. His three ſons, Maimhne, 
Luighne, and Laiſhne, ſucceeding him, reigned 
Jointly for three years, when Maimhne died a natu- 
ral death, and the two other brothers were ſlain at 
the battle of Ard Ladbron by four ſons of Heber, 


| who reigned but one year, at the expiration of 


which time they were ſlain in an engagement with 
Trial, the fon of Heremon. The victor. ſat on the 


| throne ten years, as did his ſon Ethrial for twice 


that term. This prince was killed in battle by a 


ſon of Heber, named Conmaul, who after having 
won ſeveral battles, which he fought againſt the 


Heremonian family, proved victorious in all ex- 
cept the laſt, which he loſt, together with his life, 
and was ſucceeded by Tigherman of the race ot 


prince had continual wars with the race 


This 


of Heber, and deſtroyed moſt of their adherents. 


His reign laſted twenty-three years; and the Iriſh 
ſay that he was the firſt who eſtabliſhed idolatry in 
the iſland. They add that he was ſtruck dead 
while he was worſhipping their idol, as were many 
of his followers, _ V 

An interregnum of about ſeven years ſucceeded 
after which Eadgothach, a ſon of Ith, was raiſed to 
the throne, who inſtituted certain laws, by which the 


quality of every perſon in the kingdom ſhould be diſ- 


tinguiſhed by his dreſs, He was {lain by two delcen- 
dants of Ir, recorded by hiſtorians. to be the firll 
Mileſian monarch that died in Ireland. The wy 
The 


were ca Sobhairce 


led Ceormnia and Sobhairce. 


1 


He was the ſon of Conmaol, ſon of Heber Fionn, 


and derived his name from the green colour of his 
ea 


8. This prince obliged the Picts, ſettled 
in che Highlands, to pay him homage and tribute. 


' He was at laſt ſlain at the battle of Corman, b/ * 


prince of the Heremonian line. ; 


- | Fiachadh Labhruine, the ſon of Smiorgioil, ſue⸗ 
ceeded to the crown by this victory, and reigned lot 


twenty- four years monarch of Ireland. But be 1a 


killed at the battle of Bealgadion, fighting again 


7 y 


the family of Heber. 


| Achy Mumho, grandſon of Achy Tabbert, 


reign 


| 
| 
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ind Hain by Angus Olliamachach. In his reign 
ſtreral Woods were cleared, and many lakes began 
w ling in battle, Eagna 
of Achy *aobhorglus, ſuccee 
o have reigned. with great magnificence. ; 
dered ſilver targets to be given to thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the military line. 


lle was ſucceeded by Rochtheachta, the ſon of 
Maine; but after a reign of twenty-five years, he 


was ſlain by a prince of the race of Ir. 


Scoohnu, who ſlew him, after reigning five years 


was killed by his own ſon. 

Fionfgothach was Killed by Muinheamhoin, the 

ſon of Caſcethach. | 
Muinheamhoin was the 


ber Fionn, He ordered that the gentlemen of Ire- 


und ſhould wear à chain about their necks, and 
provided for the military other marks of diſtinction. || 
He died of the peſtilence, a conſequence, as we 
may ſuppoſe, of the yet uncleared lands in the | 


Web ot. dn oli aug, woo 31h 0 
His ſon, Aldergoidh, ſucceeded him, and was 


the firſt monarch that introduced the cuſtom: of 


weiring gold rings in Ireland, Being killed in 
battle, he was ſucceeded by Ollam Fodhla, of the 


line of Ir. 
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poſterity the voyages of the firſt Iriſh adventurers, 


Setting aſide ſome ſtories, which, appear rather 
there is no reaſon to doubt that Ollam 


fabulou! 


$ 
Fodhla founded the royal aſſembly of Teamor or 


Tarah, though perhaps the account relative to its 
regularity in times fo, remote may not meet with an 


i $.4 


equal degree of credit from every reader; however, 
1 


Fiam- | 


we find it on record we ſhall relate it. 
« This aſſembly was denominated Fees la 
btoch, ſignifying a meeting of the nobility, gentry, 


"+ 


al abilities in 


years, by a parliamentary ſummons, in order to 
deliberate on the moſt important concerns of the 
ſtate, where they enacted new laws, and repealed 

by as were old, and judged. to be burthenſome, 
In this afſembly the ancjent records of the iſland 
vere ernte ang examined; and if any falſchoods 
vere detected, they were- eraſed, that poſterity 
might not be impoſed on by falſe hiſtory ; and the 
author who endeavqured to abuſe the world by per- 
Yerting matters of fact, by repreſenting them in 
improper colours, or inttoducing fancies and in- 
ventions of his own, was ſolemnly degraded, and 
diſmiſſed with marks of infamy. His works were 
likewiſe deſtroyed, as being unworthy of credit, 
and were not to Ic chiv 
or received among the records of the kingdom. 
Neither was this expulſion the whole of his puniſh- 
ment; he was liable alſo to fine or impriſonment, 
a other. puniſhment which this parliament of 

ah thought proper to inflict on the delinquent. 
4 Six days 


To before the bulineſs of the ſeſſion began 
vere ſpeht in feaſting, and reciprocal acts of civility 
and hoſpitality. The place of meeting Was a con- 
venient toom in the palace be forementioned, which 
Was lon and narrow, ihe ranges of ſeats being on 
ach ſide, and the table fixed in the middle. A 
125 ſpace was allowed between the ſeats and the 
Wall, and at the. ends of the table, for the ſervants 
K and, and. pal to and fro, during the. feaſt. 
. lmagnificent, entertainment being provided, as 
bon as it vas ſerved up the trumpet was three 
times ſounded, by order. grand marſhal. At 
it 


by order of the grand marſbal. A 
the firſt blaſt, all the ſhield-bearers belonging to 


ine princes and nobility came to the door, where 
No. 73. 


ks teach, grandſon 
ed him, and is ſaid 
He or- 


dh, who was ſurnamed ' 


ninth deſcent from. He- | 


This prince introduced many uſeful laws; and is 
faid to have undertaken the taſk of tranſmitting to ü 


— vows. 
* 
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prieſts, hiſtorians, and men of learning or diſtin. | 
| ; in various arts and, ptofeſſions, | 
ey met in this royal palace once every three | 


be admitted among the archives, | 


r 
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perhaps the accoun 


the grand ma 


ſhield, the entertainment was conducted wich the 
greateſt order and decorumn. 
The ſix days appointed for feaſting being 
ended, the antiquities of the kingdom being exa- 
mined, the ſeveral orders began to inveſtigate the 
laws, and ſettle. any diſputes that exiſted between 
particular provinces. We are likewiſe informed of 
ſeveral inſtances of the proper attention ta mattets 
of a mere private nature, ſuch as the e 
of rapes and robberies, the former of Which hiſto. 
rians ſay the monarch bound | himſelf never to, for- 
give thoſe who Thould commit in his domitions.” 
When we conſider the few events of any .conſe- 
quence, which occurred worth notice in fuch a 


M1 


number of Years it will be no matter of wonder 
that the hi 


the hiſtorian ſhould dwell with ſome degree of 
pleaſure on the reigh of a prince, who efavliſhed 
ſuch an aſſembly as e haveJuſt mentioned, .though 

K of it may, in ſome mcafure, 
have been exaggerated ; and this we may, in par- 
ticular, concave to be the caſe with regard to their 


examination of the antiquities of the kingdom, diſ- 


praciog thoſe who attempred to mingle falfities with 
hiſtories, In this caſe, , whatever might be the in- 
tentions of Ollam Fodhla, either through the re- 
miſlneſs or partiality of the examiners, it appears 
that there was much labour loſt, elſe ſhould we 
not be perplexed with ſuch fables and contradiftory 
accounts as ſtood upon. the Iriſh records, Many of 
Tuch matters, which are ſer down, even from what 
is called the Pſalter of Tarah, arc of ſuch a nature, 
That few hiſtorians would chuſe to hazard their cre- 
dit by aſſerting. . What ſhall we conclude then? 
but that ſomething was done, though not ſo much 
as we arc told, nor ſo much as might have been 
effected by the powers that we find veſted. in the 
It has already been obſerved that the monarch 
preſided, for whom a, throne was erected, in the 
middle of the apartment, the ſovereign's face being 
turned to the eaſt. With regard to the provincial _ 
kings who alliſted, the diſpoſition was as follows: 

the king of Ulſter was on the right-hand, the king 
of Munſter on the left, the king of Leinſter ſat op- 
poſite to the monarch, and thè king of Connaught 
was behind the throne. The "reſt of the company 
were placed on either fide, under their devices, as 
has been already mentioned; while the nobility 
eccleliaſtics, civil and military officers, and deputies 
of provinces, Were ranged near the particular dif. 
Þ ged. Such was the ordet 


tricts to which they belongec 
eſtabliſhed 30 i,, Eine ay 
After a reign of forty years, Ollam Fodhla died 
a, natural death, much regretted by his ſubjects. 
| He was ſucceeded, by his ſon Fionnächta, f. 
named, as it is ſaid, ſtom a prodigious quantity 
now that fell in; hls reign TR hs 
Slanoll, his next Brother, , ſucceeded him, and 
died alſo in peace at Tarah, after a reign of fiſteen 
years, but of what diſorder we are unacquainted. 
The third ſon of Ollam Fodhla, named Geide 
Ollgothach, now reigned ;, of whom we only 55 
that in his time the Iriſh ſpoke very Joud, and tha 
he was ſlain by his CPP 
This was Fiachad, the ſon of his brother Fion- 
nachta, who ſuccee ed him, and reigned twenty- 
four years ; but was dethroned 10 ain by a ſon 
of the former monatch. | 
9 Z His 
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ceeded him; after havin 
was killed by Hehy Apthac h. 55 
_ He vas ſurnamed Apthach, from a word ſigni- 
ſing, a, plague, becauſe the peſtilence prevailed 


the ſame. torture as he had cauſed the former mo- 
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His ſucceſſor was called Beerngull, who reigned 


twenty years, and was Killed by a prince named 


-Olliol, __ WIG 320 5 | 
He was the ſon of Slanoll, and grandſon of Ollam 


Fodhla; he ruled fixteen, years and was ſucceeded by | 


Siorna Saoghalach, of the Heremonian line, who 
reigned twenty-one years, and was ſlain by Rothe- 


acta. The conqueror was deſcended from Achy 


Faoborghlas, of the line of Heber, who ruled for 


ſeven years, and periſhed by fire. 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon Eilm, 'who reigned 
only one year, and was killed by the grandſon 
of Siorna Saoghalach, of the family of Heremon. 

Giallcadh was the ſon. of Olliol Olchaorn. He 


likewiſe fell, and was ſucceeded by Art Imlcach, 


the ſon of Film, who reigned twenty-two years. 
He was ſlain by Mcadhna Fionn Fail, who reigncd 
in his ſtead. | | | 


Nuadba, who was Olliol Olchaorn's grandſon, 
reigned twenty years ; but he was ſlain by Breaſrigh. | 


This prince who was a grandſon of Eilm ſuc- 
z fought ſeveral battles, he 


uring his reign : he was deſcended from the line of 


Ith. He was ſlain. by a deſcendant of the line of | 


Ir, after, having reigned only a twelyemonth. 
Fionn the . ſon of Bratha, related in the fourth 


Ahle to Ollham, ſlew and ſucceeded him. 


he next monarch, was Seadhna Jonadraice, ie 
grandſon of Art, of the race of Heber Fionn, re- 


markable for eſtabliſhing military diſcipline among | 


his ſubjects, He was murdered by Simeon Breach | 
his inhuman ſucceſſor, who ordered him to be torn 
limb from limb. 6 


Aſter a reign of. ſix years, this wretch, who was | 
of the line of Heremon, was ſeized by the ſon of 


Seadhna, who commanded him to be put to death by 


narch to ſuffer, 


: 


Duach Fionn, Scadhna's ſon, having reigned five 1 


years was ſlain by Muredach Balgrach. 


Muredach the ſon of Simeon Breach, aſte rhaving 


reigned four. years, was ſlain by Eadna, the ſon of | 


Duzen;Fon;: eee e ee 
Eadna, who was of the Heberian race, is ſaid to 


have erected a mint and coined money at Airgied | 
Roſs. He died of the peſtilen ee. 


_ Lughaidh Jardhauin, his ſon, after reigning nine 


cars, was ſlain by Siorlamb. Siorlamb was of the 


ine of Ir. He reigned ſixteen. years. 


Achy Uarccas, the ſon of Lughaidh Jardhavin, 


fuccceded him. Having been in exile for the ſpace 
of twelve years before he came to the government, 


be embarked his followers on board a fleet with | 


which he uſed to infeſt the coaſt, He was ac- 
cuſtomed to employ a ſort of boats called Uarceas 
vn theſe expeditions, from which circumſtance bis 


Turname was derived. Achy Fuadhmuine flew-him | 


aſter he had reigned twelve years. | 

This Achy and his brother Conniny Beg Aglach, 
of the Heremonian line, afterwards jointly ruled 
the land. Aﬀer five years they loſt the kingdom to 
\. Lughaidh Lamdhearg, fon of the former monarch, 


Who reigned ſeven years ; but was defeated and 
This prince revenged his bro- 


Hain by Conniny. 
Iber's death, ruled ten yeats, and then was ſlain by 
Art, the ſon of Lughaidh Lamdhearg. 8 
Alt, aſter having enjoyed the ſovereignty for ſix 
years, Was ſlaih by Duath Lagrach. F280 


* 


 Fiachadh Folgrach ſucceeded, but in ten years 


Mane was killed by Olliol Fionn, the ſon of Art, 

** Olltol Fionn having reigned nine years, was kill. 

ed by Argiodhamar Fiacha and his two ſons. 
" Oltiol Fionn's ſon Achy, fucceeded, but after 


— 
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feigolng eleven yeais was Killed by Dyach, 
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Airgiodhmar was of the family of 


| Heremon, he annexed the weſtern iſles to his do- 
minions ; we are told likewiſe that he obliged the 


| divided into as many parcels and thus ſhared (we 


| former had by Cruthach, a daughter of the king 


| father's murderer; but was not cautious enough to 


related in hiſtory, © 


give him offence, Laughaire d 


_ He was ſucceeded by Argiodhmar, = IAA 
the ſame fare aſter twenty-three years re; F wh 
Afterwards Duach Lagrach who vanquiſhg N 
8 78 1 years. . hin, 

ug aide I. ige, ſucceeded him, reigned Cr 
cars, and then was ſlain by the 43 den 

reign of twenty one years he was 3 Mer g 

His ſucceſior was Diotharba, deſcended of 
ſame family, and who was faid to have gerne 

the ſame term. Ancient hiſtorians tel] that th 10 
princes laſt mentioned ſucceeded thus by Keg 
agreement ; but the long term of twenty-one = 
for ch which hey aſſert, together with other 7 
cumſtances, muſt tend to render : 
Mete e 90G, Mee voy | 
It appears in the reſult, however, that Mucha. 4 
widow of one of theſe kings, en Dee 

vanquiſhed him, and afterwards was married 5 

Kimbach, the female not being uſed to rule * 

on, 15 . e 

EKimbach revived the laws and regulations 

Ollam Fodhla, which about this period . 

to have been much neglected. He reigned with 

his queen in peace for ſeven years. Mucha enjoyed 
the ſovereignty for ſome years after his death 
but this princeſs, at laſt, loſt her crown and life in 

a conteſt with a prince of the Heberian family. 

Reachta Rigdhcorg was the prince that diſpoſ. 
ſeſſed Mucha; © whoſe foſter child revenged her 
death, after he had reigned twenty years, 

Ugaine, or as ſome call him Eugenius the great, 
who ſucceeded; u as a brave prince, of the line of 


Picts to pay him tribute, and engaged his ſubjeds 
to ſwear allegiance to him and his race; but all this 
could not guard him againſt the conſequences of 


perfidy and treaſon. _ 


I is related that this Iriſh monarch had twenty- 
five ſons, who making their progreſs through the 
kingdom, were guilty of much oppreſſion. In con- 
ſequence of a petition preſented to Eugenius, we 
find it recorded as being determined in council that 
having twenty-five ſons, the kingdom ſhould be 


will ſuppoſe for their progreſs rather than for fu- 
ture dominion) and by that diviſion it is related 
that for a number of years afterwards the taxes 
were regulated. This ſovereign was at laſt killed by 
a wicked brother who ſuppoſed that he ſhould ſuc. 
ceed him. But in this the traitor was diſappointed. 
The death of Eugenius was revenged by a ſon thatthe 


of France. This prince was called Laughaire Lorck. 
He ſucceeded to the crown, after he had flain his 


avoid a ſimilar fate. The circumſtances are thus 


King Laughaire had a brother named Cobthach, 
whom he treated with great tenderneſs, and to whom 
he allowed a revenue befitting a prince. But this 
did not ſatisfy Cobthach; as his brother had a ſon, and 
a grandſon, he feared that his moſt ardent deſire 
of aſcending the throne would never be gratified. 
Whether his grief for this circumſtance occaſioned 
him to fall fick, or whether he only feigned an in- 
diſpoſition, his ſituation became ſuch that his life 
was declared to be in danger. The kin viſited 
him; but being attended by his guards, & brhach 
affected ro be offended, as he intimated that ſuch 
an attendance, ſeemed to indicate that his brother 
entertained a ſuſpicion of his loyalty. Unvilling to 
claimed all ſuſpi- 
cions of that nature, and promiſed for the future he 


The 


would viſit him in a private manner. 


* 
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mme king reſolved to keep his word; and he 
was no ſooner departed than this unnatural traitor 


conſulted one of his confederates, who adviſed that 


he ſhould feign himſelf dead when the monarch 
came next to fee him. This ſcheme was accord. 
ingly carried into execution. Laughaire made his 
next viſit alone, and ſuppoſing his brother to be 
deceaſed, as he lay motionleſs, threw himſelf on 
the body to bewail the loſs, when Cobthach took 
the opportunity of treacherouſly ſtabbing him with 
a concealed porgnard. _ is pt | 
Though his: infamous defign had thus far ſuc- 
ceeded, yet the uſurper ſtill-remaining in fear of his 
brother's deſcendants, put his ſon to death, and 
meditated to diſpatch his grandſon alſo; On this 
rince he exerciſed many cruelties; the effect of 
which was to take away his ſpeech, and to throw 


him into convulſions. The uſurper now thinking 


his ſenſes ſo irreparably injured, that he was no 
longer to be dreaded as a competitor, aſſuming an 


affectation of mercy and indulgence, deſiſted from 


ſeeking the life of one whom he thought now in- 
capable of giving him any annoyance, and ſuffered 
the young prince, whoſe name was Maon, to be 
conveyed to Munſter. © | 
During this youth's retreat, Cobthach played the 
tyrant; and yet he ſwayed the ſcepter for thirty 
years before he was overtaken by vengeance. 
Maon having relided in Munſter till the uſe of 
his ſpeech and his other faculties were unexpectedly 
reſtored, he went over into Gaul. There he 


claimed relationſhip with the king of the country, [| 


where his grandmother Cruthach was born, as we 


have already noticed. He was promoted to a com- 
mand in the: Gallic ſervice; and at laſt receiving | 
aid from that country, he landed at Wexford with || 
two.thouſand men, while the uſurper dwelt in per- 


fect ſecurity. As ſoon as Maon had received intel. 


all his miniſters and attendants. + att 
The conqueror was afterwards. proclaimed mo- 


which denomination he received from his ſpeaking 
when he was thought to be deprived of the faculty 
of ſpeech. With regard to this prince, there is 
little recorded of him more than that he brought 
over with him from Gaul the invention of a ſort of 
green. headed partiſans, for the uſe of the ſoldiery, 


except a ridiculous fable of his being accommo- | 
dated with the ears of an horſe, as we are told of 


king Midas's having aſſes ears, in the fables of an- 
tiquity. Such abſurdities diſgrace, and almoſt lead 


ſome people to diſpute, the truths of hiſtory,  Hav= | 
ing reigned eighteen years, we find that Labra | 


Longſeach was killed by a ſon of Cobthach, 
He was named Meilge Malbthach ; and after a 
reign of ſeven years, was ſlain by Modchorb. 


This prince, who was of the line of Heber, was 1 


# 


killed by 


Angus Ollam, the grandſon of Labra Longſeach, | 


who reigned eighteen years. GIRLY 
. Jarn Gleofathach, of the poſterity of Cobthach, 


ſlew-Angus, and ſucceeded to the crown; but he 


fell by the hand of Fearchorb, the ſon of Modchorb. 
During the ſpace of eleven years Fearchorb ſwayed 
the ſceptre; but he was killed by the ſon of the 
former monarch. 


Conla Cruad Cealgach, of the Heremonian line, | 


death. | 

His ſon, Olliol Caiſhiaclach, reigned twenty-five 
years.. Hle was ſlain by Adamhar Folteahoin, at 
Tara. : 
This Adamhar, who was a deſcendant of Heber, 
reigned but five years. 


- v5 
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who vanquiſhed and ſucceeded him, died a natural 


r 


[| gives us a 


Achy Foltleathan, the grandſon of Conla, ſuc- 
ceeding, reigned eleven years. He was ſlain b 
Fermus Fortamhuil, a prince deſcended from the 
Heremonian line. He fell by the hand of Angus 
Turmy. 1 852 e e 
Of Angus, the ſon of Achy Foltleathan, we find 
it related, that once he was ſo much overcome with 
liquor as to violate the chaſtity of his on daugh- 
ter. The princeſs proving with child, he was 
aſhamed of this enormous crime, and could ſcarcely 
endure afterwards to appear in public; yet the 


* 


mode by which we are given to underſtand he 


thought to atone his crime, muſt appear to the 
feeling reader full as ſnocking as the. crime itſelf. 
He cauſed a male child, the fruit of this inceſtuous 
connection, to be conveyed away privately, and put 
into an open boat, which was intended to be:drifted; 
and ſubmitted to the mercy of the winds and waves. 
Indeed, according to the cuſtom often uſed in theſe 
expoſals, the infant was furniſhed with mantles, 
and ſome rich jewels were placed by him; yet with 


all this he mult have periſhed, if ſome fiſhermen 


had not taken him up and put him to nurſe.” As 
it fell out, his progeny afterwards became kings of 
Scotland. Angus was killed at Taran. | 

Connall, the ſon of Adamhar Folthoin, ſucceeded 
him on the throne, Having reigned nine' years; 
he was killed by a prince of the Heberian line. 

_  Niadh Seadhamhuin, who ſlew him, ſat upon the 
throne for ſeven years; but was himſelf ſlain by 
Eadna Aighnath. 4 Ait e 

Eadna was the legitimate ſon of Angus. The 
Iriſh writers tell us that he was of a diſpoſition re- 
markably bountiful. Having governed the iſland 
for twenty-eight: years, he was killed by Crimthan- 

This Crimthan was ſurnamed Croſgrach, from 
the ſlaughter he made in batcles ; but though à va- 


| liant chief, Rugrhuide or Rogenus ſlew him, and 
ligence of the place of his reſidence, he marched || 1 2x0 N 
thither ſecretly and expeditiouſly, and had the good 
fortune to ſurpriſe this tyrant, who was ſlain, with 


mounted the thfondaddqꝙJ.. e 


© 


He was among thoſe whom we find ſurnamed the 


* 


Great, was the ſon of Sithric, and drew bis deſcent 


from the family of Ir. After a ſeventy» years reign 
| 4 he died a natural dea), 9 
narch of Ireland, by the name of Labra Longſeach, | 


Jonahdmar, the grandſon of Adambhar, of the 


|] race of Heber, ſucceeded ; but he had reigned: only. 


three years, when he was ſlain by Breaſal Bod-' 


| hiaba. — 2 


Breaſal, who was the ſon of Rogerus, was the 
next monarch; and is ſaid to have derived his name 
from a great mortality that prevailed among the» 
cattle in Ireland during his time. d writ 

Lughuide Luaghne, having killed Breaſal, aſter a 

| ſeven years reign, himſelf completed only five, be- 
fore he was ſlain by Corgall Clariognea aeg. 
Congall, the ſon of Rogerus, was of the family of 
Ir. He fell by the hand of Duach, after having 


| 1 thirteen years. 


is ſucceſſor was the ſon of Carbry Loiſgleathan, 

of the line of Heber. Some hiſtorians obſerve that 
his father had another ſon: called: Degad. Both 
princes were ſuppoſed equally worthy to fill the 
Iriſh throne; but that Duach, being the elder, aſ- 
ſumed the ſovereignty. as his right, which while the 
other aſpired to, he treacherouſly cauſed him to be 
ſurpriſed and blinded. But afterwards allowing 
him a handſome revenue to ſubſiſt on, theſe writers: 
add, that the king was afterwards ſurnamed Dalta 
Degad, 1. e. Degad's foſter father. The intelligent 
reader, however, will poſſibly conceive that the be- 
haviour of the Iriſh” monarch towards this prince, 
could hardly merit ſuch a title. Another hiſtorian 
different, and, I believe, a more authen- 

tic account of the matter; for he ſays, that this 
Degad was not the ſon of Duach, but of Fiacha, 
the young prince, who was expoſed by his unnatu- 
ral father, as already mentioned, and taken up by 


fiſhermen. It is added, that having obtained a 
N ſettlement 
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ſettlement in Ulſter, where the race of Ir became 


jealous of him, he fled to Duach, who cordially 


. received and ſupported him with the greateſt hoſ- 


x7; yah Duach, after a reign of ten years, was 
illed by Fachtna Fathach ; but we hear this Degad 
Was, ſo much beloved'' by the people, that he was 
elected king of Munſter,” where his raco-flouriſhed, 
and ſome of them atterwards ſucceeded to the crown 
of Scodandii- 4 ; 03599147 ot i 2 
Fachtaa Fathach, who had ſlain Duach, next 


mounted the throne, and having reigned eighteen 


years, was killed by Achy Feyloch. e 
This prince reſtared, as far as he could, the divi- 
ſion of the Iriſh provinces. Connaught he divided at 
firſt into three ; but thoſe who held two of them, 
refuſing a requiſition of his, to build a royal palace 
within the juriſdiftion of either, lenie, who had the 
third port ion, freely offering any part of the country 
that fell ta his ſhare, for that purpoſe, the monarch 
conferred the whole provincial kingdom on him in 
return for this ready complianee, and he took poſ- 
ſeſſion by force of arms. Achy alſo married him 
ta his daughter Meaba, and admitted him to a ſhare 
The palace was built accordin 
to the king's. wiſhes, which ediſice was called Rat 
Cruachan, where many matters of public concern 
einne, Oe 561 00 aw! 
After the king of Connaught had reigned many 
years, he was at laſt ſlain at Tarah. His queen 
Mraba, however, ſucceeded in the government. 
And here paſſing over ſome contradictory accounts 
it appears, that this princeſs married Olliol More, 


after the, deceaſe of her firſt huſband. © + [F 
During her ſecond widowhood, we are told that 
having removed her reſidence to the borders of a 
lake, ſhe was accuſtomed in ſummer mornings to 


divert herſelf with ſwimming, which, it ſeems, was 
her favourite amuſement. * 
Forbhuide, the ſon of Connor, king of Ulſter, 


tool the opportunity when he came with his father's | 

deput ies to an aſſembly of the ſtates to put in-ex- || S 0) 500% 
} This prince deſcended from the family of Here. 
mon, and was ſlain after a reign of a few months 


' 


ecution a deſign that he had formed of killing the 
ueen, which he did by ſlinging a ſtone at her with 


ſo good an aim (as it ſeems he had practiſed before 


at a mark) that ſhe ſunk, down dead immediately 


to the bottom of the lake. 


Connor, king of Ulſter, the father of this trea- 
cherous prince, was a chief of great proweſs, and 
had ſormetly carried on wars againſt the province 
or kingdom of Connaught. This king once boaſt- 
ing of his exploits gained the palm from two other 
heroes; who: diſputed the preference of valor and 
ſkill with him. At this conference, he unluckily 

roduced a! ball made of the brains of a former 

ro called Mefaydra, which by mixing them with 
lime, and drying chem in the ſun, had acquired 
the hardneſs of a ſtone, and was kept as a trophy! 
aecording toi the barbarous cuſtom of the age and 
country; But two fools whom he kept for his di- 
verſion having run away with it to play with, it was 


taken from them/by one Ceat, who afterwards in- 


vaded Ulſter, and inviting Connor to à parley 


treacherouſiy wounded him with it. The wound did 
perſon who undertook: ||| 


not prove mortal; but the 
to cure the king told him that any paſſion. or violent 
tation would prove fatal to him, in conſequence 


dl theſttoke; He kept the rules ene as. n er 


1 


vin his mother, in a drunken fir, and beſides broke 


| the protection of Meaba, which circumſtance in. 
| volved Ulſter and Connaught in a bloody war, 
| recited. 


| fect of Bards and Philoſophers called Fileahs, and 
| having ſer fome of them to reviſe the laws; and to 


geon for ſeven years; but at the end of thattime 5 
ing himſelf on ſome occaſion, into a great f te 0 | 
wound broke out afreſſi and he expired. 8 
to this wonderful death of Connor ſome prete 
that this event above related happening in the 1 
ſion week, the king's rage was cauſed by fegt 7 
on hat the Saviour of the world had ſuffered at the 
ſeaſon; but the ſtory is vague ; and beſides it a b 
pears that this prince died before the commence. 
ment of the chriſtian æra. Connor, according to 
the tenor of his hiſtory, was endued with valour and 
many good qualities; bur he was gullty of inceg 


his word with and cauſed two lovers to be aſſaſſinated 
who had ſurrendered themſelves to him at diſcretion 
An hoſtage that he had given for their ſafety deem. 
ing his honour concerned, took up arms againſt the 
king, and after many ſkirmiſhes put himſelf under 


the final ſettlement of which brought on the end 
of the queen of Connaught, in the manner above 


Connor was remarked for having reformed the 


reduce them to one fingle code, which it is ſaid was 
done in fuch'a manner that the ordinances iſſued by 
them under the auſpices of the king, were called 
% Heavenly judgments,” though theſe Fileahs had 
before been much diſrefpected by the people. 
Achy Arem ſucceeded Athy Fey loch in the mo- 
narchy, and we find him recorded as the firſt who 
adopted the cuſtom of burying the dead in graves 
dug in the eartb. Before his time, it appears that 


clay, or ſtones. Aſter having reigned ten years, he 


| 
| 


province, which he obliged the people to bind them- 


| born, while Auguſtus Ceſar was emperor of Rome, 
and conſequently from this period commenced the 
n 7165000 197 att gt aaitiy ts 


the bodies of the defunct were only covered with 


was flain r eee eee 8 
| Eiderſgoil, the grandſon of Degad, next aſeended 

the throne; after a fix years reign, he was killed by 
Nuadha Neachht. OAT e 0% en 0 


b . 6 417441 1 
The father of Conary having been killed by a 
prince of Leinſter, the monarch levied a fine on the 


; ſelyes and their ſucceſſors for ever to pay, and alſo 
| inſiſted that Oſſory ſhould be given up to him, 

which he anncxed to Munſter his native county. 
Conary was furnamed the great, on account of his 
long and flouriſhing reign, which continued for ſixty 
| years > few particulars however are recorded of this 
| long reign, which at laſt he ended by an aſſault of 
| fome. deſperate ruffians, whom he had baniſhed. 
Theſe returning, with a Welch prince ut their 
head, landed in Ireland, and marching ſuddenly to 
the palace of Tarah, ſlew Conary, as ſome ſay by 
ſetting that building on fire; ſo that he periſhed. in 
the flames; but others aſſert that they flew him in 
another manner, aſter he had rebuilt the palace 
1 was burnt ſome years before that event took 
place. „%%% 919 151651 $ 

In the reign of Conary, JESUS CHRIST was 
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ed 4 daughter of the king of Denmark, he was 
0 much grieved at her death, that he fell upon his 


elan!!! en Pon 
a 8 nor Abraidhruead the ſon of Fergus Fairge, 
ſucceeding. reigned only a twelvemonth. 


, BM OT 
About this time, the lower orders of the people 


igians J overthrew the power of the monarch 
called a plebeian war, Corbry, one of their dema- 


five years. 


But his ſon Moran moſt virtuouſly and diſinte- 


Feredach, the ſon of the late monarch, Crimthan. 
Some writers have ſuppoſed that this Feredach, 

or Ferednach, was reſtored by Fin or Fingal, a king 

of Morven in Caledonia; but it will appear in the 


Iriſh militia, whom we ſhall diſcourſe of preſently. 
This Feredach who was ſurnamed “ the Juſt,” ap- 
pointed Moran v ho had reſigned to him, his chief mi- 
niſler. Having reigned twenty, one years, he died a 
natural death, and was ſucceeded by - 
 Fiachad Fian ; he was the ſon of Daire, of the 
race of Heremon, and after a reign of only three 
years was killed by the ſon of the former monarch. 


Aſter. a ſeven years reign, Fiacha was ſlain in the 


beginning of the war. And ſome of the Iriſh writers 
ſay that à number of perſons, the principal among 


his nobility, were likewiſe! aſſaſſinated. - But the 
authors are ſo little to be depended. on, in regard to 
this circumſtance, that we ſhall nor here trouble 


the reader with them. 


- FF Sx * 


We ſhall. only obſerve that Elim the principal 
champion of their cauſe, ſucceeded to the crown. | 


Let this new. elected prince, though he had been 


aſſiſted by ſome of the provincial kings, did not 
find himſelf able to preſerve that authority which 


he had aſſumed. The people themſelves began to be 
unealy under his adminiſtration, and at length Tua- 
thal Techtmar, who had taken refuge among the 


Picts, returning from North Britain, defeated and 
ſlew the uſurper, and cauſed himſelf to be pro- 


claimed monarch. of Ireland. 


This was the prince who calling a parliament in 


which ſome ſalutary laws ware paſſed, obtained alſo 


a decree for ſeparating a certain parcel of land 


from the four different provinces, . which were to 
be erected into a kingdom called“ Meath,” under 
the notion of their being demeſne lands appropri- 
ated to ſupport the dignity of the crown. And 
in theſe diſtricts, thus appropriated, the monarch 


built four royal palaces, in order to add to the ſplen- 


dour of his ſovercignty. : 
An inſult given by, the king of Leinſter to this 
monarch, occaſioned the latter to invade the pro- 
vincial kingdom with fire and ſword. The king 
of Leinſter not finding . himſelf able to reſiſt the 
ſorces levied againſt him, ſubmitted to the diſgrace- 
ful condition of a perpetual tribute. The princes 
and people of this diſtrict, fulfilled the terms of this 


treaty, juſt as long as they could not do otherwiſe, 
as Will ſufficiently. appear in the ſucceeding pages 


of this hiſtory. Tuathal Techtmar was at laſt: killed 


by Mal, the ſon of Rugruidh, who was. deſcended 


ſtom the family of Ir. 


Having reigned four years, he was ſlain by Fead- 


lim Reachtmar. 
No. 74. 


1 UGHAID - Riadbhearg . of the royal line of | 
|, Heremon, ſucceeded to Conary. Having mar- 


ſword, and thus ended his life after a twenty years | Rich,” ſucceeded to Feadlitm,) He Was killed by 


Crimthan Nuadhna his ſucceſfſor, the ſon of Lu. 
haid, reigned ſixteen years, and died by a fall froin 


ſuppoſed to conſiſt chiefly of the Firl=bolgs, or At laſt, however, the monarch fucceeded and the 


and his nobility. By their means, after what was | 
gogues, V as promoted to the throne, and reigned 


reltedly. perſuaded the people to reſtore the royal 
family, Which they accordingly. did in the perſon of | 


courſe of this hiſtory that the chronology cannot 
vell be made to agree with this period of hiſtory, | 
as alſo- that this: Fin was really a general of the 


ol Ireland. 


r 


This was the ſon of Tuathal Techtmar. Having 


| eſtabliſhed the law of retaliation, and reigned ten 
J years, he died a natural d eaten 


4 


Cathir, the Great, or more properly called & the 


Conn, after having reigned about three year, 
Conn Ceal Cathac, ſurnamed „the Hero of an 
Hundred Battles,” was the next monarch.” He de- 


manded the Leinſter tribute, but at firſt was ſo un- 
ſucceſsful in his conteſt with the provincial prince, 
that he was baffled, and even ſaw the palace of Tarah 


taken and poſſeſſed by his opponent” for four years. 


tribute was paid for the preſent by the king" of 


$ * 


. 


Leinſter, though the right of demanding it was ſtill 
| reſerved for a bone of contention!!!n]nntn 


Conn was involved in many domeſtic broils; and 


| much confuſion, of which we have indeed a con- 


fuſed account, ha ppened in the reign of this „ Hero 
of an Hundred Battles,“ who after having flain 


one of his rivals in his bed was himſelf aſſaſſi- 


women. $7155 5 eie OAT RN ; 

This was done by means of the king of Ulſter; 
but he did not ſucceed to the monarchy, which 
was afterwards poſſeſſed by another Conary, who 
reſolved to increaſe the power of the tribe of Degad 
from whence he was defcended. Aſter a nine years 
reign, we find he was murdered: by a relation of 
the name of Nemeth. e mene 279 

Art, ſurnamed the Melancholy, ſucceeded, one 
of whoſe ſiſters was firſt married to Conary, and 
afterwards to Nemeth. In his reign Olliol Olum, 
king of Munſter, having baniſhed Mac Conn his 
chief judge, applied to Art for his aſſiſtance againſt 
this Mac Conn, who had commenced rebel. This 
aſſiſtance was granted; but the revolters having 
received ſuccours from Bien Britt, prince of Wales, 
and from other quarters, Ireland was invaded, 
and Art, being deſerted by Fin or Fingal, the 
captain of the militia, was killed by Lugaid; though 
this Lugaid was a brother of Olliol Olum, five of 
whoſe ſons were ſlain notwithſtanding they were de- 
ſcended from the ſame mother as the rebel chief. 

Mac Conn thus ſucceſsful, now gave to Ireland 
a monarch of the race of Ith; but in the ſpace 
of three years he was aſſaſſinated by the contrivance 
of Cormac che fon: of Art 8 
It is proper here to take notice of an emigration 
of the Iriſh to Scotland, which happened in the 
third; centurgod: 4 T OT GE, 
There was one of the ſons of Olliol Olum, Who 
was diſtinguiſned by the name of Achy Ruada or 
Riada, and he was allowed to raiſe a body of forces 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh himſelf in Ulſter, © The ac... 
quiſitions they made there (in ſpite of the oppoſi- 
tion of the ſamily of Ir) took the name of Dalriada, 
or the port ion of Riada. This Achy obſerving a 
tract of land oppoſite his diſtrict on the Caledo- 
nian ſhore, which he thought deſirable, embarking 
with his followers, obtained a ſettlement. amon 
the Caledonian Picts ; known long afterwards by 
the appellation of the Albanian Dalriade,” a name gi- 
ven to the inhabitants of Argyleſhire, who were 
originally deſcended from this Iriſh colony. 

We ſhall not notice here the endeavours that 
have been made to overthrow an account which 
is reſted on the beſt authorities that can be de- 
duced from hiſtory. They have been only endeavorrs; 
ſo let them reſt in peace in due time, with the 


nated by certain ruffians diſgu ſed in the dreſs of 


ES f 


* 


aſhes of their authors 


But to return. Mac Conn having been ſlain by 
Cormac, the latter doubted not but that he had 
ſecured to himſelf the monarchy of Ireland. Yet 
it happened that he was inſulted and diſgraced, the 
rules of hoſpitality being violated. Fergus, who 
cauſed this to be done, ſet himſelf up for monarch 


10 A Cormac, 


ANEW HISTORY OP IRELAND 
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. Cormac, now become a. wanderer, condeſcended 
to aſſociate himſelf. with Lugad Laga, though that 
chief (who was: reputed invincible) had ſlain the 
king's father,. In this his deſire of revenge pre- 
vailed : and it was fully gratified; for Lugad and 
a chief called Thady with their army engaged the 
forces of Fergus, and his brothers; theſe three in 


pumber were all ſlain by the hand of Lugad. The 
impetuous Lugad was ſo terrible in his anger that 
even his friends were obliged to keep out of his 
in his boſom by the | 
fight was abated. The: conſequence of this deci- | 
ſive battle was the advancement of : Cormac to the 


way. till the ardour kindl 


ſovereignty; of the iſland. + 
Being eſtabliſhed on the throne, 
laws, and framed many good regulations; he had 


1400S 


a large and commodious palace, and maintained 
a very conſiderable body of houſehold troops. He 


was famous in war, and gained a ſettlement in that 


part of Notth Britain called Albania; and is ſaid 
to have opened ſeveral ſchouls, and brought to light 
the famous pfalter of Tarab, which is ſo remarka- 


ble for containing the records of the early periods 
of Iriſh hiſtory, But as it is not to be expected that 


a perſon, can always be fortunate, fo Cormac was 
baffled in an expedition he made to claim a tribute 
from the king of Munſter, and obliged to return 


diſappointed to his own hereditary dominions. Let 
further. troubles awaited him. 
the monarch's court, who though he had formerly 


offended him was received again into favour, being 
This ac- 
tion ſo highly provoked Angus, a chief who had 


ſeized by his ſon, had his eyes put out. 


been his interceſſor and ſurety, that he broke forth 


into open rebellion. When they came to a con- 


teſt; Angus ſlew the ſon of Cormac as he ſtood by 
his father's ſide; and at the ſame time, ſtruck out 
one of the monarch's eyes with his javelin. Yet 
he was routed with loſs, and obliged to fly for ſhel- 
ter to the king of Munſter. „ 


Even during his father's lifetime, Carbry Liffe- 
char aſcended the throne; as on account of the 
blemiſh he himſelf had received, it was deemed 
improper that he ſhould exerciſe the ſovereignty : | 
Cormac: therefore, 222 delivered to Carbry a 
book called“ Advice to Kin 


ſuned was extant ſo late as the year 1670), he 


withdrew to a ſmall houſe at Annevil where he 
ſpent his time in attention to philoſophy, and other 
uleful ſtudies. ie n 03,f1443 | 

From the inſtance of the book above mentioned, 


were there no other, thoſe may be confured who 
pretend to deny that the uſe of letters had been in- 
troduced in Ireland even at ſo low a period as the 
latter end of the third century. For though it 
ſhould. not be acknowledged that their Mileſian 


anceſtors imported this knowledge; yet it might 
have been acquired by the Iriſh in their intercourſe | 


with other nations. | 


We find it added that this prince in his retire- 


ment, by the light of nature, diſcovered the abſur- 
dity of idol worſhip. Being choaked with the bone 


of a ſalmon, the Druids were inclined to declare it 
a judgment: While ſome writers have been weak 
to attribute this cataſtrophe to their vin- 


enoug 
dictive enchantments. | 


Achy Gunad was ſuffered to aſſume the monarchy | 


after the death of Carbry for ſome reaſon which we 
are unacquainted with. However he held the fo. 
vercinity but one year; and being aſſaſſinated, 


Carbry Liffechar reaſcended the throne, | 
This monarch was unhappy in his ſubjects. The 


deſcendants of Fin or Fingal, general of the militia, 
being divided into two actions, their civil wars 


n e The e of Offian, Fin- 
on: (the tu poſed author of the poems pub- 
Macpherſon } was eſpouſed by his | 


by | Mr. 


» 
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2 . 
he reviſed the 


gs,“ (which we are aſ- 


a 
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A great perſon of 
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| ſiſter's huſband, the king of Munſter; while th 
other party was ſupported by the king of God. 


1 


tending powers, on one ſide fell Oſcar th 
| Offian, and his ally the king of Munſter, Sue 
| other ſide the king of Connaught was wounded, and 


|| quence of the monarch's being too ready to inter. 


— 


Me have here a long account of. the inftiturion 


month of May, but during the other part of the 


huſbandmen well know to have been occaſioned 


theſe ſubterraneousovens, in a manner not unlike that 
which we find was in uſe in ſome of the new dif. 


4 


naught, in whoſe cauſe the monarch' himſ 
very prudently, embarked. cle not 
In a great battle fought between theſe fierce con. 


On the 
Carbry himſelf was ſlain. Such was the conſe. 


ere in the diſputes of his ſubjects. or | 

Two ſons of Mac: Conn ſucceeded to Carbry, and 
reigned jointly at firſt,” dut afterwards quarrellin 
the elder flew the younger, and was himſelf ſlain 
by the militia of the country. e wy 
and cuſtoms of the body of militia, which was com. 
manded by Fin in the time of Cairbor, which 
troops, we are informed, were ſubſiſted by billetin 
them upon the country from Allhallow-tide till the 


year, they were obliged to provide for themſelves 
by hunting, fiſhing, &c. which alſo contributed to 
their health by the wholeſomeneſs of the exerciſe, 
The deſcription of their qualifications is prolix, 
ſeems much exaggerated, and in ſome reſpects ſo 
romantic (not to ſay improbable) that we have not 
thought it neceſſary to copy what might have 
the appearance of invention rather than of a fact 
recorded in hiſtory. Indeed, if the Iriſh ever had 
ſuch a militia, it was wonderful that they did not 
keep them up; ſince according to the repreſenta- 
tion we have of them, they might have prevented 
the effects of ſubſequent foreign invaſions. 

It is not to be underſtood; however, that there 
is a ſhadow of doubt with regard to ſuch an inſti. 
tution having exiſted in Ireland, as beſides the tet. 
timony of hiſtory we have many other collateral 
evidences, among which may be reckoned the burnt 
earth, now often turned up by the plough, which the 


by fires made in pits in the earth, wherein theſe 
brave men uſed to dreſs their food, baking it in 


covered iſlands. The burnt ſoil ſo dug up is known 
by the name of Fulacht Fionn to this day, 
But to return. The two Mac Conns being 
ſlain, Fiachty Stabtine the ſon of Carbry Liffechar, 
of the old Heremonian line, ſucceeded to the 
monarchy. Having married a daughter of the 
prince of Wales, he had a ſon by her named Mure- 
dach Tireach, a prince of merit, but whoſe merit 
and the favours conferred on him by his father, 
excited the envy of the people. The family of the 
Collas, his kinſmen, taking advantage of this diſ- 
poſition, endeavoured to raiſe an inſurrection, re- 
ſolving to deſtroy a monarch whom it appears that 
they had formerly offended, thereby verifying the 
proverb, Tha! the aggreſſors never forgive.“ 

By treachery they turned their arms againſt their 
king, whom they defeated and ſlew while his ſon 
was abſent on an expedition. 2% 

Colla Vais from a rebel now became monarch 
of Ireland; but he held the ſovereignty only four 
years, for Muredach, who had long kept together 
a brave and loyal band, attacked the uſurper and 
defeated him; in conſequence of which he and his 
brothers fled into Albania. £5 

Muredach being thus left in peaceable poſſeſſion 
ol the throne, uſed every poſſible means to make 
his people happy. OD. | : 

Within three years, however, the Collas returned, 
and ſurrendering themſelves to Muredach; his ele- 
mency was ſuch that he not only pardoned them 
but received them into his favour, and afterwards 
yielding to their reſtleſs diſpofition lent them ſe- 
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thouſand men to invade Ulſter, on pretence of, 

old affront put upon Cormac the ſon of Art | 

whom: they were deſcended. EEE] 
They ſucceeded after a bloody conteſt, but in the 


* 
- 1 


nein time Muredach left his crown and life ro a || 


chief named Colbach, while his forc 
in this unjuſt undertaking. | 
gome attribute the clemency of Muredach to 
we Collas, and their confidence in ſurrendering to 
him to the effect of a prediction, „ That if he put 
them to death, bis race thould never aſcend the 
one! however that might be, it ſeems that he | 
of his own life by injudiciouſly aſſiſting them in 
in expedition, the-confequence of which was their | 
eſtabliſhment in Ulſter, . - e 
On what-pretence ſoever Colbach who was of the 
ce of Ir, flew Muredach, it is certain that before 
1 twelvemonth expired» he was killed by a fon of | 
that monarch. Tt Rb 5 
Aſter he was flain by Achy, the latter ſucceeded 
to his father's throne: he had a ſon named Niall, 
or Neal, by a Welch princeſs, and died at the pa- 
lace of Tarah after a reign of eight years. 
The next monarch was Crimthan, of the line 
| of Heber, who is reported to have made expediti- 
tions into Gaul and Britain. That he made ſome 
expeditions into Britain is not impoſſible; but that 
he teturned with honour or advantage is not fo 
likely; ſince, by the correſponding chronology of 
hiſtory it appears that the Picts whoſe ally we muſt 
ſuppoſe him, were, at this time, repulfed by the 
Roman power. Crimthan died by poiſon which 
was adminiſtered by his own ſiſter. FATE 
Niall or Neal, furnamed “Of the Nine Hoftages.” 


es were abſent 


SL F223 


He brought over ſuccours to the Dalriadas plant- 
ed in Britain, who were much opprefled by the 
neighbouring Picts. The Triſh writers ſay that the 
name of Albania was exchanged for that of Scoria 
Mimy, in order to preferve the remembrance of 
the former inhabitants. E FU CLI IN 
This Niall, in his ninth year, went again over 


144 


into the Northern parts of Britain, where entering 


into an alliance both with the Picts and the natives, 


they Jointly carried deſtruction before them where- 
ever they came. He afterwards paſſed over with 
his victorious army into Armorica or Bretagne, in 


Gaul, (now Britanny) and from thence it ſeems 


they returned laden with ſpoils, having met with little 
oppoſition, becauſe the Roman legions were now 
every where retiring from their provincial conqueſts, | 
lat called home for the neceſſary defence of 
Amongſt the priſoners taken in Armorica were 


to hundred young children; and we find that one 


—— 


* 


— — momma 
of theſe was Patrick, afterwards the great apoſtſe of 


the Iriſh nation, who firſt became acquainted with 
the people there when he was about ſixteen years 


of age. 1 7 . e 

After this ſurceſs another expedition to Armorica 
was reſolved upon, when Niall concerted meaſures 
ſo well with the Dälriadas, that the Iriſh and Scotch 


| armies met on the banks of the Loire. Here for- 
tune ſeemed to aſſure Niall of ſucceſs ; for the na- 
tives fled on all fides before the allied army. 


But 
while he was thus triumphing, he was cut off in an 
unexpected manner. | 5 e 

At Niall's firſt acceſſion to the throne, a ſon of 
the king of Leinſter poſſeſſed himſelf of the palace 
of Tarah, the monarch then making no uſe of it. 
Being informed of 'this outrage/about a week after 
it was committed, the offender was required to quit 
the palace; but he gave no heed to this requiſition; 
and ſome ſkirmiſhes paſſed before the monarch 
could regain his right. To aggravate this inſo- 
lence, the ſame prince had maltciouſly ſlain the 
ſon of Niall's favourite Druid, even while he was 
entertained ar his father's houſe, in violation of the 
roſes of eG TD Cor” EATS 20g 

As he was apprehenſive of the confequerices of 
theſe deeds he fled to Scotland ; and' from :thenee, 
we are informed, that he paſſed over to Gaul, 
where the confederate armies lay. There he inlifted 
himſelf under the banners of 'the Scotch chief,, who 
likewiſe uſed his 'endeavours/to reconcile him with 
the Iriſh monarch; but the latter was ſo much 
irritated againſt him, that all ſolicitations of this 
ſort proved vain. His thoughts being bent on 
revenge, or rather aſſaſſination, nothing leſs than 
the death of this victorious monarch could ſatisfy 
him; therefore, watching an opportunity while 
Niall was fitting careleſsly on the banks of the 
Loire, from the covert of ſome trees he ſhot an 
arrow at the monarch, which was ſo well directed 
that it gave him a mortal wound. When Niall 
fell, the hopes of both armies fell with him, as he 
was conſidered in the light of the ſpirit of their 
cauſe (ſuch as it was), and the very ſoul of their 
whole undertaking. The invaders retired, and the 
country was delivered from their arms, through a 
happy event, though thus treacherouſly brought 


about by an aſſaſſin. 
Dathy, who ſucceeded Niall, was of the line of 


Heremon. He held the monarchy for twenty- 
three years. The Iriſh writers fay he fought ſuc- 
ceſsfully abroad; but received his death by a ſtroke 
at the foot of the Alps. From thence his body 
was brought and interred in his native ſoil. This 
Dathy was the laſt Pagan monarch of the iſland. ' 
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From the MISSION of Sr. PATRICK „ the ACCESSION of King AMES I. 
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The Mi/tion F St. Patrick—Obriſtianity eftabliſhed—Succeſſion of Kings, Sc. Turgeſſus“s Demand, and Malathi's 
| Stratagem— Landing of the Norwegians—arious Incidents — Submiſſion of the Iriſh unter King Henyy I. of 


WI have already obſerved that this tutelar 
VVſaint of Ireland was firſt brought to that 
country when he was but a child, in the ſituation 
of à captive. But his miſſion took place in the 
reign of Laogary, the ſon of Niall or Neal, in the 
year 430. It appears, however, that there were 


hriſtians on the iſland before the time of Lacgary; 


| 


and ve find that Palladius, the immediate precur- 
for of St. Patrick, was ſent expreſsly to the be- 
lievers. This biſhop meeting with little ſucceſs, 
uitted Ireland, and purſuing his deſign in North 

ritain, died among the Pictss. 
At for Patrick, warmed with the hopes of over- 
coming all difficulties, he firſt ſer out for Ts 
where 
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where he preached but a few days, and then croſſing 
the Iriſh ſeas, he. arrived ſafe at Wicklow. Hav- 
ing advanced into the, country, he was ſo ſtrongly 
oppoſed by a Pagan chief called Nath, that he and 


his followers were obliged to reimbark ; but in- 
| ſtead of returning, to 


ome or Britain, they pro- 
ceeded along the coaſt to that part of Ulſter called 
Ullagh. There they were ſeized as pirates, and 
carried before a chief named Dichu, who was not 
only convinced of the miſtake, but was alſo, made 
a proſelyte, From this time the affairs of the 


. Chriſtians began to take a favourable turn; and at 


length the. miſſionary coming to Tarah converted 
the monarch, and his court. The writers, of the 
earlier ages have not failed to interſperſe ſome mi- 


racles in their accounts, among which that of 
freeing the iſland from venomous animals, was reckoned 


the greateſt ;, but as this is given up by the moſt 
ſenſible perſons of all perſuaſions, it would be 
needles to ſay any thing further here on the ſubject. 
Patrick founded a biſhop's ſee at Clogher, but 
ſurrendered it to one Mac Curtin. Removing two 
years after to Ardmagh, which he reſolved to make 
the metropolitan ſee, he eſtabliſhed. there, ſeveral 
ſeminaries. of learning. Then he paſſed over to 


Britain, and returned from thence, with thirty holy 


men, whom he conſecrated. biſhops, and indeed 


. Teems to have acted as patriarch of his own church, 

the pope not interfering. We a likewiſe read that 
biſhops went on conſecrating each other, 
and chat there were no archbiſhops there till a cer- 


the Iri 


tain legate brought four palls thither, . a cuſtom 


before unknown in Ireland. Atter frequent journey- 
ings from place to place, returning for the laſt 
time from Rome, having . eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, 
and greatly contributed to reforming the records of 
the country, St. Patrick died on his way to Ard- 


magh, and was buried at Down, in the year 491. 
To return to Laogary, In the early part of his 


reign, he tranſported a large body of troops to the 


aſſiſtance of the Picts, Who were at that time mak- 


ing inroads into the ſouthern provinces of Britain, | 


and were every. where victorious, till the arrival of 


Saxon. ſuccours, when they were totally defeated | 
by Hengiſt and Horſa, in a bloody battle at Stam- || 


ford in Lincolnſhire. „ ö 
The next war that Laogary engaged in, was for 


the recovery of the Leinſter tribute, but being | 
taken priſoner, he; did. not obtain his releaſe till, | 
by oath, he ſolemnly renounced his claim. Not- 
. withſtanding, he broke this agreement, and was 
.Nlain in battle, or, according to ſome, killed by 
lightning, in the goth year of his reign, while he | 
was again endeavouring to enforce what, he had 


ſworn never more to demand. 


Olliol Molt, the fon of Dathy, ſucceeded ; and 


he alſo warred for the recovery of that tribute, 
which had coſt his predeceſſor ſo dear. But though 
he ſcemed likely to ſucceed in this, he was cut 
ſhort in his career, by Lughad, the ſon of Lao. 
ary, who had been ſet aſide, This prince de- 
cated and flew him in a pitched battle, and reigned 


in his ſtead, 
Lughad was continually engaged in war. In his 


reign the Dalriadas, ſettled in North Britain, are 


ſaid to have been forced by the Picts to retreat to 
Ireland; from whence, however, they returned 


with ſuch a force as enabled them, not only to re- 


gain, but even to extend their poſſeſſions. 
The manner of Lughad's death is uncertain, but 
it is molt probable that he died ſuddenly; and after 
u five years conteſt-far the throne; Murketagh, the 
.grandſoy of, Lorn, of the any of Eirk, who had 
gained much glory in the Pictiſh 


in abe pug. of di 


wars, was choſen 
momrch.;., After fighting many battles, and hald- 
ing the reins of government for twenty one years, 

6 ihig prince died a na- 


4; 


1. | His grandfather, Lorn, had got himſelf ©" ay 
| ledged. king, of Albanian.Dalriada; and the plate 
he laid for gaining the Scotch ſovereignty beine 
brought to perfection by his brother Fergus * 
| outlived him, the latter has been eſteemed * 
founder of the Scotch monarc y. 
| Tuathal Maol Garb ſucceeding, reigned ſeven 
| years, and was famous for nothing but the man 
| battles that he fought, _ 7 11 111 7 
Dermo, the ſucceeding monarch, Nial]'s grand. 
| ſon, of the line of Heremon, reigned twenty-two 
years, during which period there were continua 
wars between the provincial kings. He fell b 
the ſword, was ſucceeded by Fergus and Donald 
| who reigned but one year, dying after a; ſignal 
victory, which they gained over the king of Mun. 
Achy, the ſon of Daniel, next ſucceeded, who 
aſſociated his uncle with him in the government. 
Ainmerach next mounted the throne, who was 
ſlain after a ſhort reign by Fergus Mac Neill, and 
hee bay tying dob 5 a 1 
Badan, who fell by the hands of aſſaſſins, _. 
The next monarch, was Hugh, the ſon of Ainme. 
rach, deſcended from Niall, of the Heremonian 
line. He called an aſſembly, not at Tarah, but at 
Dromceal, the object of which was to enforce a 
ſmall tribute from the Dalriadas; to expel, or at 
leaſt repreſs, the bards or poets, who were grown 
equally lazy and troubleſome ; and to. enact. ſome 
neceſſary ordinances.; To this meeting. the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and clergy, were invited, and hither 
came Columb-Kill from Albania Aninvited; himſelſ 
only an abbot, yet attended by twenty biſhops, forty 
[| prieſts, fifty religious of different orders, and hav- 
ing thirty ſtudents. in his train. . 


* 


[Paſſing by ſome improbable recitals, and mira. 
|] culous tales, it appears that this abbot (afterwards 
1| /arnted) got ſome mitigation. of the poets, intended 
1] ſentence; but could not obtain a remiſſion of the 
14 tribute of the Dalriadas, which was his principal 
aim; ſo that, after an almoſt fruitleſs errand, he 
11 returned in diſguſt, obſerving,“ That the Dal. 
|] riadas were the care of heaven, and would certain 
be delivered from that oppreſſion.c⁊LDLL 
Hugh, like many other preceding monarchs, 
demanded the Leinſter, tribute, which being pe- 
remptorily refuſed, he ſent his ſon with an army to 
enforce the claim. The army was, defeated, and 
the prince was, killed; yet the monarch made a 
| ſimilar. attempt, and the conſequence was, that his 
troops were defeated, and he was {lain in battle. 
Ivo other Hughs ſucceeded, and both. fell by 
the ſword, the firſt after a reign of only ſix, and the 
other of twenty ſeven years. 
. eee, reigned four years, and fell in the 
Suibne Meam, his ſucceſſor on the throne, was 
Io by Conal Claoin, and Donald reigned in his 
ncad, 
This prince, who was the grandſon of Ainme- 
\||.rach, and deſcended from the race of Heremon, died 

a natural death, | | 
Two brothers, named Connal and Kellach, de- 
ſrended from Hugh the Firſt, ſucceeded. Hugh 
periſhed in a bog, and Connal was killed by Der- 
4 mod, the ſon of Hugh Slaine, 
Dermod (together with a prince of the name of 
| Blathmac), ſucceeded ; and both princes died of the 
plague, aſter a ſeven. years reign. 
achnuſach was the next monarch, who. died 
aſter. a ſhort, reign, as did Kionfola, his ſuccellor- 
The Picts landed, and made ſome depredations in 
Ireland in the reign of both theſe princess. 
In Fionachta's time, who next aſcended the 
-throve, the Welch and Engliſh invaded the iſland; 
but, as ve are told, were hoth ſo roughly handled, 
that they! were glad to reimbark with-loſs and 1 
gra , 


8 


2 
= 


O _ 
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"The, fame. 1 s Folate of the Welch in ihe, | Kid concei a . 1 0 
ed Ne, 15 otieeived A patfibh for his lip hter, WhHem he 
fetch ein of, Longſeach,, Who at laft lo 115 I ed This in 10 prince to ref 1 £0 WEE 
ie Höh pe againſt, the Pe. of "Chntavght, 100 I N 109 pretended to comply," ahd promiſed; on a 
ft his throne to' Cong al hp i 18 reported. to haye | appoint to fehd A 1 5 wo her" with 
100 1 Pagan, and afier 7 ehe of ;{e\ . Fears died, f er” Wdre he er N15 e 15 the 
| 


agen. „ 1144119.) 55 Wu OG my Kelle, fo chat he 
h, add if he" Panda ft 10 f nde, 
| ſhe wah ad Rid Tdi. Pq &f te e Exh time de ech 
e PL But FM prince e red ma 0 ta quite df N purple. R 
bolt his Tſe Ap. bati]e, , y e was end W e to | : The. Irit ncels and Vert rain * 10 atred. 0 Os 
enforce. 1 group {cl eh rib ut OY lo contrary. to pl we where 105 ng expected, they eke admitted 
dale 31d jullice. an | 19.70 1000 ing, eh ane ere 
Fog . Kinneth; on F la jeep, ſocceed- had bfouſhe 0 0 all intent on 1605 
>, reh former. fell. by the 5 Word; Put tie lack. b d bd RabAr Ebac n 
Etter rel igned, "his 1 80 a little 10 e Ws. | Rs Wh T, "ih confirmation” of His chbice, than the 
1 ind, gave b 95 ß te, Hat Jy. and. retire-, lap pol . "ha drain Kordes from under their 
1 an 0 ta ſhea on his taſcivibiis UnfUipectiÞ' 
1950 gene 552 ugh the ach aſc 1 the 416 6, 40 pi em to Heth; while the motareft 


Ut 
Teotgal, a, great randlon was. the 
fert moftaleh, In, 1 To reigh. 0 15 Ic Ob 


another attack, Were 264 


defeated [i 105 inſter in a is; gta Mi broke in, at Ifrappoinre gnäl, and 

pitched le, in which: the UROL ing Was, [|| made Wl. tyra pri oer. Thi ſerper”s (BIN)! 

2 0 Wh: See Ihe ein hs was, were ever j where: arpAcked; as Had been concerten, 
nded, d 


— — 


ryived 0 ly, be ain, in, and flau; tered, UN er'Co\ er öf the dattneſt, and 


4 
verely . woun 


kt by Donald, the ſon. o dee wh io reigned, him elf c nd&mbee! to die, 48 A Puniffſchent för Kis 
wa gen, A. died a natural een To lf. uſur; lien and' tudes," "TY 10 ervet! a8 4 token. © 
Donald was | luccgedec d by Ni I, l ee of Feor. £9 || rk bn the Danes in all 15 f the Handy 
gell, in. Whoſe reign nie an 25 8 a e ; WHofe ith Were taken; an {el ves” BA, 
died at the abbey. r le nh a terrible” fla hter, Hone fürvibin bit Ten 


109 deva atjons, 
the. Fa Fr omipions, 99 855 he, had retired, as fuBmirted' to becoh e the ſervants of 'r ole; over 
from rel igious line and pd SES ed 5% 000 e ile [had Jormetly, lorded” * Vit ien 9 750 
chada, in whoſe 76180. the ang, it comp Ke | hfly: OTH I BAROSH 

their pifacles. This 4 0 0 die, e Fi 5 Ahe Iriſh 09 * montirkh Yefunding the 4 oybrahene 
after a reign LI twenty= ſeven years... ; the land Was. RASreh' for ſome tirme to 8900 wil Of 

Hugh the Fi [ks e this ex pulſion, Mi Eafterlin 
only the Dae, but the Norwegians Ns infeſt F ald' not RB fro the 1 5 Af! d. We“ Tg: 
anch while inteſline:commorions | e ed; 400 find, that, y ſtfange Inf; itbar, _ (prob. ably 
the, monarch, after „bavipg reigned, SLY wo. ui & the 125 of Wi. Ag tratle) They 
Jes Was, Mit in the fic Id. * Hot ng cen ſuffered to rebuild the dlties öf Bwin Wa- 

"the Danes, whom be lelt in pole Ren Il terford, and IAmetic, which had Vedh defttoyed/in 
RK "half the country at his death. If the c ourfe6f former Wars. 

Connor, the. ſon of 'Donogh, was | the next te! 1 rom this at-jud, ed policy tafel 1 4 72 
ceeding monatch, . Inſtead of en cavouring , to || rival ofthe ütetz; afſd it was not long before ie 
repulſe - the; "foreigners, 778 entered into conteſts [' Norweglans, in thel „tur, made 0 es (maſters 
vith his own ſubjects, luffered the people, of Lein N fort fied, Wi: | ſea-bort towns; bet 15 
fler to be defeated by the common enemy, and. died | 95 th Ie Dates on e and not by the Patte 17 
a natural. death, RN a mangled kingdom, fo his, | Ap pritice-of the!royal bel of Beal en! 

- after tot the ce wa '& his cBthit}tch, way 

Niall, his ſon, 3 19 857 hic, trod in "bis | preſently reduced humbers* of the Irin Who hs 

Reps, ang! 1 175 himſelf in invading. the. Jravincs bete Kh their [ti epehdenice, to fübjeckibn. Men 
of Leinffet, in order big place there a Kipg of. 15 Thus a alts Were beginning to falk their forttter 
own 9 5 while the Danes and eseglan tet, When the e met Soth a ſevere check 
were making their uſual, e , cattying - Il. bin Hugh, the fixth' of that name. This! 7 70 
before them, an then Hghting each other for the. dying a, natural death, was ſucceeded by Fl in 
plonder. n ice we. 12 tolq, that twelve years, | whoſe time e inteſtine broils were renewed, Ya 
being chus miſpent, the. monarch, .rouſed him, itte by an eceleflaſtical ptince pamed Cor⸗ 
gc battle to the 85 es, Ac conquered ; but eon mac, whom Pep he m6nkith Uiiert ſurnathed 2 Hoy. 
aſter this event, he 905 his life, in an endeavo ur to || This Fee ; whisſe band is 'Endwh in the 
reſcue one of his retinue from drow vgs an an a- Pfalter of Caſhell, "was | inſtigated by an Abpot to? 
lachy, king of Me ath, the r nep hey, of ee Was commence a Wat Ain the. king f' Lelfiſter, in 
elected by the Iriſh, ;...... " II order to tebovet à certain tribüte, har we cannot 

ut the Danes, who. bad by, t this: time add a a, 9557 0 had the leaſt title th. It is fig thete whs 4 
ſettlement in the iſland, let up their chief Turge=, || 10 7% that he ſhol1d' dit is the” artehf 4; BEA 
110 who. 1 ſupported: by the trial of a a great. 155 teſolved_ 18 proceed, 'encounterdd 4 ſupert 
10 from his 7 As, they were. ng. too. [ faͤtce, ſaw Hie Rs routed; 0 Was ien 7 5 

{v5 oppo ficioh, they committed! unheard of lehtly froth his horſe into a pit, ffbof hene 
| was 55 LN 1 10 RR 101 RA 19 0 
menced ſilt) es againſt, learning — as Pa ans, | biit afterwards attempting to Elk peel 
they. wiſhed to elle the ee 95 1 to pits, he fell aud broke Big fleck; "A i tb ended 
For their deſence. they built, 70 in forts, cal ted. I bis af expedition and 4 life together.“ Thus feth 
Raths, from whence. they cou Id Ne and | plunder, Je the Holy, , Ring.of Midnifer =. et ihe reader; 
Mrs ſecurity : and Fg urg ius, and 15 people, el his own corny ts pay tal Se n 

0 the iron rod of. oppreſſion over. the natives, Flan, who' had Joined 7 Op Fa he Ac, *. 
ul, according th the Ne 4 of the Iriſh writers, nh aft x. relg f of thirty 1155 Was fit" 
they were 9 8 by a very ingular event, "which ed 05 Mii the 0 foh 90 on the Kern, Wo 
is thus related? 95 i ret ned Vente, 191 5 1 in Ulter; 

"Turgetius- permiting Malathy, to retain the: For bu Was 1000 in oppoſl 1 8000 bf cheſe frees. 
1 title of monarch, and to be attended with! booters, that Notes 5 wa über their chief 

1 U guard, uſed. ſometimes. to viſit him, and eee e 

0, 74 — nb, don. 
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"A NEW,/HIST 
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ther haſten to attack che enemy by dea and land. 
When Sithrie heard the wy. PAIL of. t 100 He: 


| 


5 4 ; Cont 4 SST LASTING SZ BAM 3.5 70 

did io, and were defeated, while de xemoved, with 

his priſoners on board the ſhips. The Munſfer army 
fol 


| $, aſtoniſhment, car 
the admiral ,was lain, yet. Fingall, e 
| Ithric's, 


the. ſea 41 and the Danes having thus, loſt almoſt: all 
that was worth contending lor, and tearing tocngage. 
men chat der ſo ile yalue en their bees, yielded! 
a deſerved ,;vietory to their. opponents z a victory, 


which Ceallachan improved by falling upon, and. 
routing the Danes in all quarters. "1 
Fear hna ſucceeded to. he crown of Munſter ON; 


the death, of this ,pringe,.but, being taken off by a 


well executed Ceallachan's orders, was elected, He, 
had two brothers, one of whom, Brian Boiromhe, 
was: afterwards elected monarch. of the illand, as, 
will be. ſeen. in the ſequel. Mahon unfortunately. 
ended his life by a conſpiracy of bis On ſubjects, 
- After a weak monarch, Whole reign. it will be 


preſumed, as, far as relates to bis own governme! b 


$ 


cohſpiracy, ; Mahan, the ſon of the regent who fo. | 


1 


ſon of Melmith, of the race of Heremon, who aFted. 
with ſpirit againſt the Danes and defeated theſe 
perpetual troublers of the peace in a, great battle, 
wherein. they loſt 7000 men. By this time, Brian, 
Boiromhe had become king of Munſter gn the de. 
miſe of his brother, and -1nvaded the, Kingdom. of 


Leinſter with ſucceſs, becauſe | he found the people 


Ci ivy, 4 es $144 & 
was ſcarcely worth e ſucceeded Congall, 


there attached to the Daniſh, cauſe, whoſe; united, 


forces were not able to withſtand the ;poyer,af this, 
hero's arms. FF 03200 a6 786, Z L629 
{ Malachy ſucceeded to Congall ; and though at firſt, 
we find him praiſed for his, ſpirit, Was at length. 
depoſed: by the Tuffrage of the; people, on account 
of ſome real, or ſuppoſed neglect, and Brian was 
elected in his room ; the provincial kings, and chiefs, 
withholding, their aſſiſtance from che former, , 
On the refianationo? Malach „Brian was proclaim... 
ed monarch, who made the former, many preſents, 
and confirmed, him in his hereditary kingdom, of 
Meath,; and in the next year received the ſubmil-., 
ſion of the kings of Ulſter and Connaught, in order 
to ſtrengthen, himſelf in bis newly acquired ſo- 
vereſgnty. . Yet ſeveral of the petty chieftains were, 
diſpoſed not to acknowledge him. Againſt ſome he 
ſent his ſon who reduced them to lubmiſſion: others 
he in perſon ſubdued. , But while he was thus em- 
ployed, a party of the Danes began to plander Ul- 
er, another party landed in 'Munſter and burned. 
Cork, after Which being joined by Tome. Leinſter 
people, they, entered Meath, , where they made. ter-, 
rible. havock ; but Murtough,. the fon of Brian, fdll-. 
ing in with theſe laſt took their king and his fon. 
priſoners, whom he cauſed to be put to death, routed, 
the Danes, and purſued them and their Leinſfer, 
allies to the gates of Dublin, "oO 
\The,monarch, beſides every where ſuppreſſipg 
n 4 


At; | 


l Where he 
OP AGTH ITS f& I 14H DIQN TS £11 Pian 
to have ived 1% great dignity and ſplendour. 

ap 


1 


king of "Leinſter, for three of the largeſts mitts 


hes wh 


l 


7 court at Cean Coradh in Münfter 
1 7 


13 nnn 1 HEAT: 
rteen fortified Palaces, and is {ai f 


6 'But all rhe ineſs the; eo le might hae 
ected fi; * ae e 1 154 id 2 1 m ht have E g 
a en the vaiour and abilities of ſuch a pin 

was overturned by an event which appears as © 

ordinary, ag it was unexpected, as the Iriſh''w 


ce 
xtra. 
eie ui the keln. W 
"They tell as that Brian intending to fit ou. 
tor the protection ol the coalts; ſent to the 

that could be found in his territories. T Rav! 
abt WY oe Kin HY Bac eee 
| ro conde them; bur dbaffelling for” price dence, 
the provinclal pringe not OA, declaredih. Kigur 
| of one of tern, but diſtounting helped to bear it on 
{ his ſhoulders, iti which action the five? bilron "that 
cloſed His mantle new off, and he proceeded to the 
court of Brian, where he defired the queen, who as 
his fiſter to ißt another in its ſtead. But the, on 
mY informed of the circumffance above felated. 
pr e eg brother för his meaninefs, thowh 
hat de had done was in Honour of Her Hulban. 
and chreh the mantle into the re! 


: «c «4kö˙ ny 


— m 
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, Maolmorda, thus, rouſed by his ſiſter, it ſeems 

(1345+ SITS FETT B Fatt tf; Bert 18 2 EAGTiy 1 
was ſo weak as to be angry with'the monarch for his 
own, ſervile behaviour, which had never been te- 
| quired. ' The next da 7, . interfering 4 ganie of 
chefs, Whilh ne Gael” prince Mortogh to loſe to 
Duncan the ſon of Coning, Tome ſharp words arbſe, 
wi Fahne prince, 4 only waited for oc. 
| calion-of offence, departed't e next morning with. 
| Out Itave, after having thrown out ſöme hints of 


„ „ 
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| murdere 


| Joining the remaining Danes, which Mortogh little 


„ 


regarded. But Brian being informed of the cauſe 


— — 


' ot: Muolmotda's depärtufe, fent a herald with a rich 
pfteſenr, to requeſt his return. The' king of Lein. 
ery over e civility” by ſtriking the herald ſo 


„ 


E. 
? 


y! ſeverely over the head with a ſtiek thar he made a 
[| frature'on his ſkull; This man who was conveyed. 
| back on a litter, repreſenting the affair, the monarch' 


——_—— 


{ was adviſed co fend a Body. of troops in purſuit of 

Maolmorda, tobring hin back, and compel him in 
perſon to anſWer for his/infamous behaviour, © 
| , But Brian ſiighted this falurary advice, fep! ying 
| that he would chaſtiſe the offender at pleaſyre even, 
{ at his own doof. This wicht be the anfwer of 
! hefoiſm ; but could hot be boked upon as that of 
| prudetice. As the aggreſſor ſeldom forgives, Maol- 


{| morda requeſted the aſſiſtance of the Dines, 12,000. 


| of whom having joined him, he ſeht a challenge to 
| the monarch ib ect him at the head of his troops 
; and give him battle at Clontarf, _ 6 
Ihe challenge was accepted, Brian was old, and 
; had been per uaded to retire to his rent while his, 
' ſons managed. the fight. The engagement was. 
| bloody, till at length the. Danes giving way, the 
| troops of Leinſter followed ; a general rout enſued, 
clear Victory remaining to the monarch's troops 
though, purchaled with the loſs of 4000 men, and 
of their general Murtogh, who was treacherouſly 

I'by a wedaded ine that had requeſted 
his aſſiſtance, But the Iriſh ſuſtained a ſtill greater 
loſs in the death of their king, who as they ſay, vas 
by ſome means ſo Nightly guarded that he was ſhin 
in the 88th year. of” his age by a party of flying 
Danes, who paid with their lives for the allal- 


nation. 
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* i 
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On the Daniſh fide, the ſon of the king of Den. 
ark was ſlain, with the chief of the inhabitants 


* 


of Dublin, aud above 4000 ſoldiers.” Mabolmordsa, 


L 
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| King of Leinſter, was allo killed, wich rhe princips/ 
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conſidered as the victims of his implacable and 
ilk pisced teſentmentr. 
Brian had brought with him Malachy King of 
Meath; but no ſooner did the trumpet ſound, than 
this depoſed monarch ſeparated his fotces from the 
lin army and retiring to a convenient diſtance, | 
food a calm ſpectator of the battle which was to 


11 {| 


decide the liberties of /his:country.) 1) 1 +5144 t5 If 


The judicious reader may perceive that there was 
ſomerhing extraordinary in the conduct of this war, 
the management of At; and the manner, of the: mo 
narch's death; but we have related the whole mat- 
ter as we have found it, drawing our account from 
the beſt authorities extant. i een nage int 
Thee Iriſn army, it. ſeems, did not think of pur- 
ſuing the advantage they had gained; but ſeparated 


2 „ 


after. the engagement, and Donogh, Brian's ſan, | 
vas leſt to go home only with his: Momonians. 


Jo the diſgrace of a part of che Iriſu, he was in- 


ſome: of the petty princes; and thoughz: by perſer 
verance and courage, he overcame.albobſtacles in 
the end, yet, aſter the lofs ſuſtained tat che battle 
of Clontarf, and the injury ſuffereq by being hart | 
raſſed by his own counttymen, not above 850 of 
this warlike tribe returned ſafe; to Munſte.. 
After the death of: Brian, Malachy was reſtored | 
to the monarchy, and took ſome ſteps to recom- 
mend himſelf to the people's favour. Among the 
reſt he took Dublin by ſtorm, and gave the city up 
to plunder; yet after the loſs of the Momonian 
monarch, there was ſcarcely any thing but confur- 
ſion; one petty! chief riſing up againſt another, 
and the remaining Danes uſing their endeavours, 
wherever there was an opportunity, of putting in far | 
their ſhare of plunder. Among the reſt, they made 
an; attempt àgainſt the king of Leinſter, who fell 

in the conteſt; but his ſucceſſor ſo completely re- 

venged his cauſe, that, defeating the enemy, he 
put almoſt: a final period to their ſtrength and an- 
tereſt in Ireland. While theſe things paſſed, Ma- 
lachy died a natural death. gg 
Donogh, whom ſome ſuſpectedſ of having made 
quick conveyance of his brother Teig, did not im- 
mediately accompliſh his attempt of ſucceeding his 
father. Wich ſome of his followers he went over 
to Germany, and ſerved under the emperor; but 
returning, he received the crown: of Munſter and 
its apendages; and beſides this his power was ac- 
knowledged by the ſouthern part of the kingdom. 


But a ſtrong party was formed againſt him by Der- 
mod; king of Leinſter, on behalf of Turlogh, the 
on of his brother Teig. Donogh fought valiantly; 
but way at laſt obliged to fly the kingdom, and re- 
tire to Rome, where he ſolicited the pope's autho. 
ity to contribute to his reſtoration, | Not ſucceed. 
ing in this, he took the habit of a religious in the 
abbey of St. Stephen, and left his nephew Turlogh 
in poſſeſſion of the throne, who died of a lingering 
illneſs, after a twenty years reizgg. 
His ſon Murtogh ſucceeded him; but after many 
bloody battles, was obliged to divide his ſway with 
a Donald, of the Heremonian race. Worn: out 
either with cares or with ſickneſs, this prince re- 
tired to the monaſtery of Liſmore, and after wards 
king the habit of 'a monk at Ardmagh, he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in acts of piety and devo- 
on. Donald V. his partner in the monarchy, 
lied about two years afterwards, and made way for 
| akingof-Connaught,) .. 
This was a Turlogh; ſurnamed the Great, who 
had been kindling continual wars in the iſland be- 
lore he advanced thoſe claims to the monarchy 
uicht, took ſome years: to eſtabliſh, Having 
conſtituted his ſon king of Meath he made frequent 
incurſions into Leinſter and other provinces, but 
7 ſome checks from the ſon of Donald, who 
1 | 
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of his-n6bility-and 3700 of his forces, who might be 
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called in- ſoreign power, and prevailed; ſo far that 
the monarch was forced to deſiſt ftom höſtilities, 
and to give hoſtages forthis ſuture good behaviour. 


had not his virtues been eclipſed by ambition. 
Dying, he might properlyrbe ſaid to have been 
ſucceeded by Mortogh in the government of the 
nin part of the iſſand ; but he was:gppoſed by 
oderic the ſon of Mortogh, and never inaugurated, 


| While he yet. aſſumed»the name of imbnarch, he in- 


vaded Ulad, in the territory of | Ulſter, and when 
a peace Was made by mediation,' cahſed three of 
the chiefs of the country to be aſſaſſinated, and 
the prince's eyes to he put but; in revenge for 
which treachery, the chief of Orgial, ho had been 
ſurety for the latter, attacked Mortogh and flew 
Rim lin battle, in the year $669 ene 


ba After his, death Roderit O Connet, the ſon of 


Turlogh the Great was ſdlemhly inauguratedy/yct he 


found that he did not reign thoroughly amthe hearts 
ſulted; and even threatened to be fought with, by 


of his ſubjects q thoughehe tried to ae them into 
ſubjection. RO wh bits of oll off fort. 
But Ireland was now ang the point of ſuffering 
an emtraordinatry revolution on the eve of becom 
ing a province to the Engliſh, w hon they cbuld 


have no rtuſon at that time to ſufpect of the leaſt 


intention ta inyade iter 51 1G boden horn fit 
might riot;ampropetly: be: called a private quarrel, 


thaugh it originated between princes. Dermod, 
Ring of Leiaſter, ſtole /away/the wiſe of Tighernan 
O' Rourk, king of Breffny, who applying to the 
monarch, the latter together with the 15 

Meath and Oſſory invaded the offenders domi- 
ions, WhO rtſolved to withdraw from the ſtorm and 
' Implore foreigu aſſiſtance; Erie EW 3001 20100954) 
Turning his thoughts ontthe Englith, he deter- 
mined to apply to Henry the ſecond, Ton of the 


rces of 


[empreſs Matilda and oroſſing to Briſtol) and from 
thence to France, he went iin ſearch of that o- 


an army for the purpoſe, but gave him letters of 
authority and recommendation to ſuch as ſhould 
think proper tom aſſiſt hiſnmmmmm if 
With theſe, Dermod returned to Briſtol, and, 
after waiting za long time in vain, at length met 
with: Richard Clare, eatl of Pembroke, ſurnamed 
Strongbow, who came into his views ona promiſe 


made him by Dermod of giving him his daughter 


in marriage, with the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Leinſter. PATH] "2713 un Von ben 

After this negociation the Iriſn prince went into 
Wales, where he engaged Maurice Fitzgerald, and 


Wales, by promiſes, to grant him aſſiſtanee. Theſe 
matters being ſettled, Dermod went over privately 


gence. The expected auxiliaries: had not arrived, 
but he collected a number of Welch and Flemings 
v ith whom he made ſome attempts, but being met 
by the monarch'of Ireland, after a'ſkirmiſh or two, 


hundreds out of thirty-one; in the province of 
ounees of gold for his protectioÿdr,n 
But nothing was farther from the intention of 
Dermod than to keep his agreement. As ſoon as 
he heard that Fitz. Stephen, Hervey de Mount- 


maurice, and Maurice de Pendegraſt, were landed 


at Bänough Bay, he put himſelf at the head of a 
body of troops, and joining them, took 'Wexford. 
The people of Oſſory next felt his fury, and their 


hundred heads being cut off and brought him, he 
leaped and ſang a hymn with ſavage exultation; even 


biting 


Let he was a prince oft general good! character, 


narch. He was found in? Aquitaine, and the Iriſn 
prince: engaging to hold his dominions as a fief of 
the 'Britiſhcrawn, Henry did not ſet about raiſin 


Robert Fitz-Stephen, ſons of a princeſs of South | 


to Leinſter, Where he lay on the watch! for intelli- 


he ſubmitted oh being allowed ten canttreds or 


Leinſter, and promiſing! O Rourk one hundred 


(forces: being routed after a deſperate battle, in which 
the Engliſn almoſt alone gained? the victory, two 
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witingioff the noſe nnd dip of neff the deotraſed I aiſland ufo fore erat unneq ſon a 


whom ho moſt hated. But Roderic ſoon after this 


coming d o attack them, another treaty: was con- 
cluded; w ue r cltoredaDermod:! to his: kmgdom- of 


Leinſter}i6m:conditian that he ſhould hald it of 


f 


Rad eric as! mona rch of ꝗreland: and he deſigned 


10 knep!chis frcaty as, uli as he had dont the former | 


'\phe;-:though: che Had ane given his on ſon 88 
Anihoſtage;! 4536-1155 1 9 4s . a A fel 


Het Soon (after found n pretence ſor laying waffe | 


aht lands round Dublin; but entered ,int»' a: treaty 


: 
t 
. 
: 


| 


with uhe Enſter linga/ and left ane Hafculf, their 


cou 


% governor of the oity, in order to aſſiſt 


Donald; prince of Limeric who was then in arms 


agninſt Roderic, 'who was much diſtreſſed between 
r 03156 $03 39h tagu! 

Dermod now aſpired itothe monarchyiof Ireland; 
butrwas adviſed to 


— 


— 


epreſi this ehgerneſs, and to fend | 


10 haſtenꝰ the carb of Nembrokeꝰs levis, Which ad- 
vice he hõ,mö lied with: © The earl having applied 


aa ł ing Henry, and rereiued an equi vocal anſd eb, 


which he choſe to conſider in his own favours that 


— —__ 


omar ede to pruc eed, finſt / ſencling before 
im a! choſen band qfi men: under the co mand 


af Raymund a! ge dileman of his houſehold; they 


landed inenr Waterfordzcrwhere! with difficulty they 


de feated a body of the Irin hat oppoſed them; and 
then ſul liud ithei victory 'itby: barbarouſly breaking 
tbe: limba of their captives and throwing ahem into 
the ſea : this actithat ſavagts might be aſhamed of, 
was: perpetrated at the inſtigation- of Hetvey de 
Mountmauriqe. ONWw- er Hoyt: 16 11 nf 


© Strongbow; though he had received what amounted | 


n—— — 


— 


— —1ix6. Ee, 


to n prohihitian from his ſovereign, embarked: far 
Ireland, and before he was' joined by. Dermod's 


troops took Waterford by ftorm. The ſtierts were 
Rilled with flaughter; when the king of Leinfter ar- 
' riving, the barl claimed thelking's 
eſpauſed bis daughter Eva chat very day and the 


—— AO 2 


promi ſos, and 


— — 


night was fpent in ſeſtivity and rejoicing though 


ih morning opened with ſcenes of bloodſhed.! C 


this marriage is founded a claim of the eroun of 
England taithe ſovercignty of Iieland ; the rarl hav- 
ing reſignhed ta K. Henry all pretenſions in the iſland. 


=—_— 


— 


While Dermad triumphed thus in one quarter, 
his preſence was found neeefſary in another; for he 
rege ved intelligence! that Haſculf, governor of 
Dublin, had revölted and that Roderic had march 


edo his aſſiſtance. The king of [Leinſter fepaired 


thicheth and finding that the Iriſh» monarch had un- 
wiſely ra iſad ihis camp ta go on another anpedition, 
attached ond took the nity with great ſlaugbten. 

Roderic now ſent the provincial prince: a letter, 


in which he:threatened to preſent him with his! ſon's 
head. if he. extended: his. conqueſts be 
but Permod: void af compaſſion dg of faith, lighted 


the intimation, and che other proved too merciful | 


to Aug menace in enecutian. 


M1 uſt at this juncture, Henry thought p roper to | 


tecal Strong 


bow and all his ſubjects from leland; but 
* the carl pheified hig / maſter, by ſending bim à ſub. | 


miſſiye letter by Raymond; in which he obſerved, 


That as all he had acquired or could obtain; was got 
by his majeſty's favout, ſo it: ſhould all be returned 
to him and uſed ate his will and pleaſure”! “.. 


Ang the, intetim, Dermod atracking his rival 


N * 


O' Rourke was foiled :; and ſoon after the former died 


innhe midſt of thoſe wars wherein he hud involved 


6 ; Fl 7 4 3 | Ko. o I- 
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his countr7). 


6s on 


The carl of Pembroke then tdok poſſeffion of 
Dermod's eſtate, and likewiſe of Dublin, the capital 
off Leinſter: but this city was ſoon aſter inveſted by 
_ ſea and land, while he and his party, were reduced to 
the greateſt extremity. He now propoſedtermitothe 
Irich monarch; the- pribcipal of which was that on 
condition of bis withdrawing his army, Leinſter 


mould becheld of him ava feudatony tenure; e. 


— 


* 


That unlaſs the Engl iſn would ſurrender Dublin 


imnde 


under fealty and homage to the crown of England. 


500 knights, and a ſtrong budy, of archers, flom 


ut Roderie enpedling no leſi than 10 clear the 


4 


$4 { % 
2+ & 1 
* 


king of Limerie, and the chief of Oſſory. At this 


| thus Ireland fiuſt began tobe: rec koned an appendige 


8 
final anſu 


« Waterford, Wexford, and all choirfortiſted la w 
und prdmifd at an appninted time to embark 0 5 
t their uati voq country he would ſprocred to fats, 
theplace.““ This thnewthe' befieged into Canfl 
ſion: bute Miles Coganobeing then in the city 1 
wiſeds/a) tally, >which he aids mou, tive 4 pid. 

chance for ſucceſs, iton»acedunt of its! bei 5 any 
pecterl. tis oounfrl Mas Holl ed, and by the un. 

Pardonnble nagligence of the drifh; theyworecaugh 
unprepartd, und their emnp being ſurprifed, were 
#oxrced ac raiſt the ſiege widh precipitation. 
The varbot;:Pembroke! now marched to ſuecour 
Fitz-Stephen, whom he thought te nt defending 
Wͤiex lord but che place was already taken, and he 
pt ſonen. On tha! appronch of the Englich 
army, che Ariſh ſrt che town on:ſine nnd retiring to 
a neighbohting iſland, ſent Pembroke word, hat if 
he preſumedi ta] fallow: them, they: would not only 
deſerd themſelves wi the utnraſt, but -alfo ccttainly 
Ptoſent him quit the heads of: Firz Stephen, and al! 
thei priſenchs. of 010 off 996107 bas ang, 
-\1/This:menaberhad: the defied effect; ſor Strong. 
bow de ſiſtingꝭ marched to Materſard, where he 
foung letters antimating howoncceſſary it would! be 
for him.to/inaks his pe rſonal appearance in Eng- 
land, before he ĩndulged che idea of purſuing fatthe 
conqueſts, £3] ora! 400} DEE VA een 2} 
Jo England he accordipgly repaired, and meeting 
Henry at Newntiam, in Glouceſterſhire; aftet the 
King had held off for ſome time from +motives of 
policy, this gonqueror 'renewed-his oaths to him as 
his liege lord, pramiſing to hold all that he poſſeſſed 
or mig poſſeſa in Ireland in dependance on, and 


1 


This matter being ſettled, both the earl und his 
ſovertign want td Pembroke; here ſhipg were get. 
ting ready tu convey them to Ireland. Dublin had 
been again attacked duringethis interval but the 
aſſailants failing in the ir attempt, it ſtill remained in 
the poſſeſſion ati the Engliſh. . 99510 1 
King Henry arriving ſufe at Waterford, landed 


about 400 ſhips, and ufterwards proceeded to Wen- 
ford. Here the citigens brought their priſoner Fitz- 
Stephen to him as a criminal, who had diſturbed their 
peace; and diſobeyed his orders. The king re- 
proached, menaced, and put him in- chains, while 
(perhaps knowing the real temper of his ſovereign) 

he offered not a word in his defence. 

Proceeding from Water ford to Caſhells, king 
Henry received the voluntary ſubmidſion of the 


time he was pre vailed on to reſtore Fitz. Stephen to 
his liberty; hut annexed Wer ford to his on royal 
dotnain.— Marching to Dublin, he was welcomed 
with real pleaſure by the chizens, whoſo trade de- 
pended much on their connection with the Englith, 
and who! wouũö probably. even have received tho fir 
adventurers in a friendly man ner, had they not pro- 
felted to ſupport a tyrant, Who ſeemei bent on com. 
mitt ing ravages and depreda tions. 
In effeſt, the modetmion of the king of England, 
who procsedrth without offering any hoſtilitics, and 
appeared deſnous to da juſtice and fapport order, 
might welt engage a pebple; that Had ſuſſered ſo 
much by the contrary practice. from their own cou 
trymen; as well ra e Or Rourke and 
many other/prihces, and at laſt Roderic O Conner 
himfelf, repaired to Henry ta ſwear: fealiy, the 17 
agreeing tb pay a certain tribnita, and though ſti 
continued nominal monarch! oh Ireland, to hold hi 
monarchy dependant on the Engliſm fovercigh- 
Thus the country: acknowiedged ſubmiſtel © 
Henry without his ſiredd ing ai drop of blood, ® 
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4 Anecdotes of thoſe appointed to the Governm 
Occurrences. ; 


& ſoon as Henry had received the ſubmiſſion | 


of the Iriſh in the various diſtricts, having 
ſettled ſeveral of the Iriſh princes at Dublin, he 
vent to 5 0 where he held a ſynod, in which 
arent 
1 gl 75 and others matters civil and reli- 
ous, were iſſued. Some have ſaid, that this was 
"hiefly done in conformity to the terms of a bull 
-anted by pope Adrian, in which the ſovereign 
yery liberally gave away the dominion of Ireland 
to the king of England, on condition, That the 
« l1hortous people of Ireland, ſhould by his 
« means, be reformed and recovered from their 
filthy and abominable converſation, that as in 
4 name, fo in life and manners, they may be chriſ- 
« tians,” The Iriſh ſeem much offended at this 
idea; yet their lives at this period, as well as their 
inteſtine commotions, might give room for the ob- 
ſervation. As to any right founded on a bullof this 
ſort, if the authority be ever ſo unqueſtionable, it is 
certainly ſuch as no Proteſtant prince can conſiſt- 
ently adduce in ſupport of his claim to any kingdom. 
As to king Henry, though he owed much to the 
proweſs of the firſt Britiſh ſettlers, yet much more 
was left him to effect by dint of policy; and it ap- 
cars that allowing for times and circumſtances, 
hs plan of government was not an unwiſe one. 
At his departure for England, he left Strongbow 
in poſſeſſion of the province of Leinſter, holding 
it as a fief; but, at the ſame time, Hugh Lacey, 
juſticiary of Ireland, leaving him the government 
of Dublin, and beſtowing Meath on him; which 
latter ſtep offended O'Rourk, king of Breffney; 
becauſe it had been, in part, granted to him by 
Roderic. On this account, the laſt mentioned 
prince was not backward in ſhewing his reſent- 
ment, However, it being propoſed by ſome who 
wiſhed to preſerve the peace of the country, that 
theſe differences ſhould be accommodated, the 
rivals met on a hill near Dublin, when O'Rourk 
being found to meditate treachery, was ſlain by a 
Welch knight, named Griffith, 
The Engliſh after this met with ſome checks; 
and before the earl of Pembroke could put himſelf 
into a condition to ſupport their cauſe, he was ſent 


for over to'England, and ordered back again in | 


the quality of lord lieutenant, Lacey reſigning as 
ſoon as he was made acquainted with his royal 
maſter's orders, | 

The diſpoſition of the Iriſh in moſt places to re- 
volt, and the aim of ſome of the new comers to act 
more like plunderers than warriors, increaſed the 
confuſion in which the country was involved. — 
Raymond and Harvey de Mountmaurice had quar- 
relled ; the former ſoon after departed into Wales : 
In his abſence the Iriſh carrying all before them 
to the very gates of Dublin, his preſence was 
again ſolicited; and he was married to the beau- 
tiful ſiſter of Strongbow. = 

Yet Raymond was recalled on a charge, (per- 
haps not ill- grounded) that he carried on a ſort of 
piratical war; but the ſoldiers refuſing to ſerve 


under any other chief, the command of the forces |] 


was given to him, and it was thought proper 
do ſuſpend his recal; and ſome advantages were 
gained by the Engliſh over the Iriſh monarch. 
With this prince, Henry now renewed his treaty, 
and indeed granted him. what might be eſteemed 


good ordinances reſpecting ſuc. | 


DURING THE CHRISTIAN ARA 
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Arrangements—Various Proceedings of Raymond, Oc—Battle betiveen O'Connor 


— 


| and the Engliſh Names 
ei Comentions—Iriſh in Arms again—Sundry 


all was once in his poſſeſſion, and that he was now 
but a king under a LORD Paramount, : 
In the mean time, the earl of Pembroke dying, 


Raymond's wife ſent for him, to take the command 
at Dublin, whither he accordingly repaired, and 


| there celebrated the earl's funeral, —Fitz-Aldelm, 


deſcended from William the Conqueror, was the 


next ſent. by king Henry as his deputy:. This was 


the great founder of the family of the Bourks, that 
afterwards made ſuch a conſpicuous figure in the 
Iriſh hiſtory. 5 . 
By this time the king had granted a charter to 
the citizens of Briſtol, which eſtabliſhed an inter- 
courſe with a mutual charter, intended for diffuſin 
the benefits of trade and commerce. Theſe wh 
other well-planned regulations, were made in this 
reign; but neither the Iriſh nor the: Engliſh chiefs 
were to be prevented from leyying wars upon each 
other, In the courſe of thcſe, the famous John de 
Courcy performed many brave actions; but the 
Engliſh were more than once defeated, notwith- 
ſtanding his extraordinary valour, as he could not 
be preſent every where, In particular, with a ſu- 
perior army, Roderic O'Connor gave one Sir 
Armoric, who diſdained to fly, a moſt terrible 
overthrow, in the end of which, his troops turning 
back to back, fought deſperately till they were 
almoſt all ſlain on the field. 3 
After the death of king Henry, Richard I. ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of England; and Iſabella, 
'only. daughter of Strongbow, being married to 
William Lord Moſefield, (who was afterwards 
created earl of Pembroke); that nobleman came 
over in the charatter of lord juſtice and chief go- 
vernor, in the year 1192. The country remained 


in tranquility during his government, He reſigned 


it to Hugh Valois, who continued in office till the 
death of the king, who after various wars in the 
Holy Land, and being treacherouſly confined, as 
he was on his way home, by Leopold, duke of 
Auſtria, when he had obtained his releaſe, re- 
ceived his death by a chance arrow, as he was be- 
ſieging a caſtle belonging to one of his vaſlals. 
Thus fell Richard, ſurnamed Czur de Lion, and 
was ſucceeded by John already lord- of Ireland, 
who aſſumed the crown in manifeſt injury to his 
nephew Arthur, which proved the ſource of 
bloody wars, and the occaſion. of Louis the dau- 
phin's diſplaying the French ſtandard in Britain, — 
This fickle prince diſplaced the lord juſtice, in the 
firſt year of his reign, fined him, and appointed 
Myles Fitz- Henry, a natural fon of king Henry's, 
and brother to Fitz-Gerald, to ſucceed him. But 
he being removed, and Courcy diſgraced and 
ſeized, Hugh Lacey was again made lord juſtice. 
— He not knowing how to uſe his power with mo- 
deration or humanity, cauſed Courcy's natural 
ſon to be murdered, and other outrages to. be com- 
mitted in the country; in conſequence of which 
latter the natives ſrequently took: opportunities of 
making retaliation. VVV 
On a voyage which John made to Ireland, Lacey 
and his dependants, thought proper to withdraw to 
France, and the king reconciled matters much bet. 
ter with the natives, than could have been reaſon- 
ably expeRted from one of his character.. 
In the mean time it ſeemed to be intended, that 
Courcy, (then a priſoner in England) ſhould. end 


much, if the other had not remembered that almoſt 
5 No. 7 b* 


his days in the Tower of London.“ But fortune 


160 > c { 3: had 
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had ordered otherwiſe. King John having a diſpute 
with Philip of France, concerning a tract in Nor- 
mandy, it was determined to decide it by a ſingle 
combat. The French king had a champion in 


readineſs; but the Engliſh monarch was at a loſs, 
till one of his attendants ſuggeſted the idea of ſend- 
ing for Courcy, whoſe valour and prodigious per- 


ſonal ſtrength were well known, He was three 
times ſolicited before he would comply, though not 


only his releaſe, but grrat rewards were offered him. 


1 


70 and dieted, appeared at the time appointe 
he liſts being provided, he + qyp to the place. 
The French champion came firſt, and having taken 


a turn reſted hitmſelf in his tent. Courey being 


then ſent for, Who was very leiſurely preparing him= | 


ſelf, „I think, (faid he) any one of this company would 
e not be in great haſte if he was invited to ſuch an 
« entertainment.“ 


zoneht with a ſtern countenance : the latter ſtalked 


| The king's ſon having cauſed a writ to be 


At laſt, however, he yielded, and r | 


2 However, when the trumpets || 
Tounded, the champions meeting, he beheld his op- 


along, till Courcy drawing his ſword, which he had 


cauſed to be fent him from Ireland, the other, nei- | 
ther liking his looks nor the weapon, ran away; and 
afterwards found means to convey himfelf to Spain. | 
—0n this, the Engliſh ſhouted victory! while K. 
Philip, in the midſt of his diſappointment, ex- 
Preſſed a deſite to ſee ſome ſpecimen of the extraor- 


dinary ſtrength of the champion, that had won ſthis 
bloodleſs triumph. To gratify this deſire a ſtake was 
fixed in the ground, on which a ſhirt of mail and a 
helmet were placed. —Courcy again drawing his 
truſty ſword, and glaring grimly about him, he clove , 
both the helmet and the ſhirt of mail, and ſtruck | 
his weapon ſo deep into the ſtake, that none but 
himſelf could diſengage it. Being aſked, why he 
looked fo ſternly now his antagoniſt was fled? he 
replied, that if he had miſſed his deſign he would 
have cut off the heads of both the princes. All 
that he ſuid was taken in good part; king John diſ- 


— — e n 


- charged him from his troubles, made him ſome rich 


preſents, and reſtored him to his former poſſeſſions. 

After the king's arrival in England, Henry de 
Londres, archbiſhop of Dublin, was appointed to 
the government; a man of great firmneſs, who 
openly oppoſed the king's ſubmiſſion to the pope— 
a circumſtance once little expected. 


* " 


But John having worſe ſucceſs in England than in 
Ireland, ſigned Magna Charts, which his barons ex- 
torted from him ſword in hand; and this led to the 
reſignation abovementioned. 

died in the midſt of inteſtine commotions, whillt a 
foreign power was diſputing: the ' ſovereignty with 


him in the heart of his own land, and was ſucceeded 


by his fon Henry III. a minor, who was proclaimed; ' 
king at two years of age, and in whoſe minority 
Louis and his Frenchmen,” according to a treaty, 
quitted Britain, after having experienced ſome diſ- 
"appointments. . Ft? . +1 
Geoffrey de Moriſco, with whom Sir Edmund | 
Butler was aſſociated in the latter end of king John's 
reign, was ſtill continued in office in Ireland; but 
Henry de Londres, the former chief governor, was 
now joined with him; yet this latter being deemed 
too ſolicitous about eccleſiaſtical affairs, he was re- 
moved, and ſucceeded by William Earl Marſhal, 
who was ordered to ſeize on Connaught as forfeited, | 
and to deliver it to Richard de Bourg. After ſe- 
veral changes, carl Marſhal was (lain fighting againſt 
the Iriſh, in a great battle on the Curragh of Kil. 
+ dare; and the king of Connaught, with a becom 
ing ſpirit, made a voyage to England to complain of 
the ravages of thoſe, who had by falſe aſſertions 
cauſed his demeſnes to be wreſted from him.—He 
was heard with moderation, and his lands reſtored 
with juſtice, | | 
Theobald Butler and Cogan were next conſtituted 
lords juſtices, in whoſe time nothing remarkable 
happened. 8 
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Sir John Fitz-Geoffrey ſucceeded; and ee a 
held the reins of the viceroyalty, complaint ve 
renewed by the Iriſh; in anſwer to which the = 
told them, that all Iriſhmen 28 cho/e to fubmi / 15 
authority might claim benefit of the Engliſh . 4 
which ran differently from thoſe in el 
was ſuperſeded by the royal authority. OS 
When Alan de la Zouch was chief juſtice 
find it mentioned that ſome troops were embarkeg 
fot England, with a delign of allifling thoſe. a. 
were in rebellion againſt the king; but the fleet 0 
ing encountered and defeated by prince Edward, th, 


deſign came to nothing. Yet the prince continu. 


ing to exereiſe a power not pleaſing to his father 
in removing chief magiſtrates, all perſons were 
ordered, in ſuch cafes, to pay no regard to his au 
thority. : 
The next governor was the famous Longſword 
earl of Saliſbury, who flew O'Neal, and other Iriſh 


| inſurgents, but was ſoon after put to death, as ſome 


This weak prince 


1' fay, by the treachery of his on people. | 
When William Den was lord juſtice, there was; 


8 t 4 1 : 
great commotion in Munſter, chiefly occaſioned by 


the M*Carthies, who claimed Deſmond as their 


parrimony, They ſucceeded ſo far as to ſurpriſe 


Thomas 'Firz-Gerald and his ſon; and for a long 


time carried all before them: and in the midſt of 


theſe tranſactions the lord juſtice dying, was ſuc. 
.ceeded by Richard de Capella. The Burks and 
Geraldines now quarrelling with each other, Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Thomas and others, carried mat. 
ters ſo far as to ſeize on the lord juſtice, Burk, the 
heir of Ulſter, Butler, Cogan, and others; but theſe 
were releaſed by order of a parliament that met at 
Kilkenny. 5 

Henry hearing of theſe diſturbances, wrote to the 
great men in Ireland to keep the peace of the 
nation; and ſoon afterwards recalling Capella, ſent 
over David Barry in his room. 

Henry, in the mean time was ſufficiently embar- 
raſſed. Theſe, havipg recourſe to arms, engaged 
the king's forces with various ſucceſs ; till at the 
battle of Lewes, Simon de Mountfort, earl of 
Leiceſter, made his ſovereign priſoner ; and ſoon 
'after compelled prince Edward to ſurrender on con- 
ditions. - But the victor ruling the kingdom at 
pleaſure, diſguſted ſome of the barons, Who found 
means to deliver the heir to the crown from his cap- 
tivity. This prince being joined by a conſiderable 
body of loyal troops, attacked the earl at Eveſham, 
who ſtill holding the king-his priſoner, placed him 
in the front of his army, where he was wounded, and 
in danger of being ſlain. After a bloody engage- 


ment, Simon de Mountfort's forces were routed, and 


himſelf ſlain. Thus king Henry was ſet, at liberty, 
and the power of the rebellious barons broken. 
But affairs in Ireland appeared to be growing 


e worſe. About the year 1200, Sir John Ufford, the 


lord juſtice, having been replaced by Richard de 
Exceſter, and he ſucceeded; by Sir James Audley, 
the Iriſh were almoſt every where ready to carry fire 
and ſword: among the Engliſh ſettlers ; and the king 
of Connaught defeated Walter Burke, in a bloody 
battle. Theſe wars were followed by a famine ahd 
peſtilence, which contributed to ſpread devaſtation 
over the country. _ 5 
Sir James Audley dying, Maurice Fitz-Maurice 
| Firz-Gerald fucceeded him as lord juſtice, and con- 
tinued in that office till king Henry dying, his ſon 
Edward, ſurnamed Longſhanks, aſcended the throne, 
and the king's peace was proclaimed in Ireland, th1s 
prince affirming that he was both willing and able, b) 
God's help, todo juſtice to all his ſubjects. 
However, the Iriſh were not diſpoſed to peace, 
but raiſed commotions every where; and Maurice 
being betrayed by his followers, was impriſoned at 
Ophaly. | 


The next year Waller Genevil ſucceeded, da 
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nee nner, on. 
14s lately returned from the Holy Land. Th | Ment a ITE 
11 hland Scots now oe a deſcent on IrehiiidJand 1 England. LEAYINg Sir Edmund Butler, his 
ominitted many depredations; in return for which, [ Edward II. invadi | e 

che Engliſh at Ulſter landed in Scotland, and made dward II. invading Scotland, was totally de- 


ne Ent feated by Robert Bruce, at the battle of Bannoc- 


„ : bourn, hi | ith di ing 
Soon after this, the Engliſh were overthrown by || 20,000 agi org de . . 
the natives, in a great battle at Glinbury; and all: In order to return the compliment, it was 
Thomas Clare was obliged to ſurrender the caſtle || concerted between the conqueror and his brother 
of Roſcommon. And, beſides, the Iriſh princes || Edward, that the latter ſhould invade Ireland; where 
narrelled and fought with each other. Ufford be. 


elle en 0 : he doubted not of receiving ſufficient aid from the 

ing cited to anſwer, why he permitted ſuch enormi- || natives. Accordingly after having made a flight 

ties? replied, that things had been exaggerated; || cllay, in which he took the caſtle of Man, and made 

and as to what concerned the Iriſh princes, it was || Lord O'Donnel priſoner, Edward Bruce at length 

neceſſary to let one knave or rebel cut another's || landed near Carrickfergus, with about 6000 men, 

throat. And the king was ſatisfied with this an- || and was preſently joined by numbers of the Iriſh, 

ſer. le ES | | his brother, the king of Scotland, alſo promiſing to | 
Robert Fulborne, biſhop of Waterford, was next || ſuccour him, After having defeated Roger Mor- 

appointed lord Juftice, during. whoſe government, || timer, and the Engliſh in various battles, he cauſed 

and that of his ſucceſſor, John Sandford, archbiſhop || himſelf to be crowned king of England at Dundalk, 
of Dublin, we hear of nothing but riſings of the | 


h and ſat down quietly in his quarters, holding courts 
natives, and civil wars between the Engliſh ſettled || of Juſtice; and, as if in time of peace, attending 
„„ | 7 | to the adminiſtration of civil affairs. 1 

The next lord juſtice was Sir William Veſey, be- [[ He failed, however, in a deſign upon Dublin, 
tween whom and Thomas Fitz-Gerald, baron of where the Engliſh had drawn together go, oo men. 
Ophaly, there was ſuch animoſity, that they im- This and what was more cogent, a ſcarcity of pro- 
peached each other of high treaſon, And the ||| viſions, drove him back to Ulſter, where he found 
lord juſtice having appointed Hay his deputy, re- the famine yet more ſevere; and this cauſe obliged 
paired to England, whither his opponent followed] Robert, who had landed, to quit the iſland. + 
him. Accuſing each other. before the king, the The pope, by his bull, commanded the Engliſh 
matter ended in a challenge; but when the day ap- and Scots to conclude a truce for two years; but the 
pointed came, and all things were prepared for the latter refuſed compliance, and Edward Bruce reſolved 
combat, Veſey was mifling : diſtruſting either his || ro quit his poſt, and hazard an engagement with 
cauſe or his courage, he had withdrawn himſelf to "a Birmingham, whom Alexander, Bicknor, then 
France, and fo diſappointed the people aſſembled of || lord chief juſtice, had ſent with an army to oppoſe 
a duel. | = | him. The conſequence was, that the Scotch prince 
In conſequence of this behaviour of the lord ||| was totally defeated and loſt his life in battle, at a 
juſtice, the 1005 cauſed all his lands in Kildare, to || time when his brother had once more landed in Ire- 
to be given to Fitz. Gerald, and ſettled on him, and || land, and had even ſent him advice not to fight till 
bis heirs for ever. | | II they could effect a junction. 0 4 
But returning to Ireland, elated with his ſucceſs, || ' Robert Bruce, hearing of this diſaſter, returned to, 
he began to carry matters with a high hand, and ||| Scotland, and the Iriſh thus diſappointed were almoſt 
made Richard Burke, earl of : Ulſter,” and his bro- every where reduced. . 5 817 = 
ther, priſoners, who were releaſed by order of govern. || + The lord juſtice dying, John Birmingham ſuc. 
ment, when William Doddingſwel was lord juſtice. ||| ceeded him, who in the 15th year of king Edward 
This lord chief juſtice dying, Thomas Fitz. II. met him with a body of troops at Carliſle, leav- 
Thomas Fitz-Gerald, for a time, filled the place, ing Ralph de Gorges his,deputy, who was ſoon after- 
but was removed, to make room for John Wogan, || wards ſucceeded by Sir oha Dartey th þ nt 4 
who did all in his power to keep matters quiet; but] In the year 1322, the face of affairs was changed 
going over to aſſiſt the king in his Scottiſh wars, || in England; for the weaknels of king Edward, and 
illlam de Roſs, prior of Kilmanhaim, being left || the wickedneſs of his adulterous queen, brought 
deputy, the old confuſions were renewed, which J about the deſtruction of that prince, who was bar- 
Wogan, on his return, could not ſettle. II barouſly murdered. by thruſting a hot iron up his 
(While Ireland was involved in bloodſhed, Edward || body; and: Mortimer his mother's ſavourite for ſome 
the Firſt died, after having conquered and given || time ruledithe land without controu . 
las to Scotland, whoſe champion, William Wallace, || Edward III. being proclaimed king, Thomas 
be unworthily put to death, for aſſerting the liberties || Fitz- John, earl of Kildare, was made lord juſtice. 
of Scotland. e N II In the mean time, Fitz. Thomas, afterwards earl of 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, a puſilla- J Deſmond, quarrelling with the lord Arnold Poer, 
nimous prince, who continued thoſe claims upon || the latter, though he had the worſt, refuſing to com- 
Scotland, which he was not able to ſupport. © He || ply with the citation of the lord juſtice, (who ſum. 
had to contend with Robert Bruce, the legal heir to || moned both parties to appear before him) quitted 
the Scottiſh crown; and he found it no eaſy matter, the kingdom. His oppoſers now became ſo power- 
even at firſt ſetting-out, (though he made ſome ful, that thoſe who inhabited the fortified towns be- 
parade) to ſupport ſuch a conteſt, '  -' l] gan to ſtand on their guard; but thoſe whom they 
his prince ſent Pierce Gaveſton, a favourite of J feared, diſavowed any intent of traubling the peace 
his, into Ireland as chief governor, where he broke of the ſtate, and requeſted a charter of 8 Pi. 
the power of the revolters, and filled the office wiſely || The inhabitants of Leinſter ſet up a king of their 
and worthily; but returning into England, he was || own, deſcended from the We but this 
taken prifoner at Scarborough, and executed as a || chief marching at the head of a large body of forces 
traitor (againſt the king's will) by thoſe who en. || towards Dublin, was met and defeated by Sir Henry 
Mahn greatneſs,” 0 no mency Prom wedk [ens and Waller de Vale. He was confined 
„ John- Wogan was again ſent over after the de- II in Dublin caſtle, but afterwards eſcaped by means of 
parture of Gaveſton; and in the month of October || a cord, which coſt the man his life who furniſhed hl 
following Roger Mortimer came into , . 0 FL T4 
with his wife the heireſs of Meath, and took peace- As if the air of England had bred quarrels, freſh 
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able poſſeſſion of that diſtrict. | | contentions among the Engliſh took place, which 
The lord juſtice who was not in a condition to were attended with much-:blogdſhed.-.. In the mean 
ſuppreſs the Iriſh in their depredations, made a || time, a ſort of revolution took place-in a £9: 
the 
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the young king delivering himſelf, the nobles, and | cauſe in, England. And the ſame ma 
the people, from the_tyranny of Mortimer, who. || the aſſiſtance of the carl of Kildare, 


was (cized at Nottingham Caftle, committed to the 
Tower of London, and afterwards tried, condemned, 
and executed as a traitor, and his body hung upon a 
gibbet, a woeful ſpectacle of “ ill- woven ambition, 
.« ſhrunk up ſo prematurely.” LOW OTE 
Sir Anthony Lacy being ſent over as lord juſtice, 
during whoſe adminiſtration a parliament aſſembled, 
whither the earl of Kildare repaired, with others 


who had been concerned in levying ſoldiers againſt. 


their neighbours, and on renewing their oaths of 
allegiance, and ſwearing to keep the king's peace, 
each received his pardon; and in the beginning of 
March this year, the king and parliament framed 
articles for the tranquillity of Ireland, which they 


ſent thither directly, 
The lord lieutenant hearing that the Iriſh had 


been up in arms, ſuſpecting that ſome of the lords 


and great perſons abſent from the late parliament 


were concerned, gave orders for arreſting ſeveral per- 


ſons, among whom were Walter Burk, Maurice Deſ- 
mond, Henry Mandeville, and lord William and 
Walter Birmingham. 
but Walter eſcaped becauſe he was in Holy Orders. 


Maurice Deſmond, after having been impriſoned for 


a year, was diſcharged on bail, and ſent over to Eng- 
land, a N 5 

Ahout this time a vexatious matter happened, occa- 
ſioned by William Burk, earl of Ulſter, having been 


murdered by ſome of his own ſervants. His wife | 


and daughter being gone to. England, where the 
latter was married to the duke of Clarence, two of 
the Burks ſeized on the greater part of the eſtate, 
and then went over to the ancient Iriſh, whoſe cuſ- 


| toms they adopted, even varying their names ac- the former of, whom poſſeſſed a remarkable degree 
cording to the genius of the natives. The murder | ET of 


was revenged by the country people; but that could | 


not make amends for this deſertion. 


A hard winter cloſed this year, which producing 1 


a ſcarcity, poſſibly gave no ſmall encouragement | 


to the plundering that went forward. The king 


had formed a deſign of going on a viſit to Ireland in 


perſon; but other affairs prevented its being put 
However a plan was formed for the 


in execution. 
"reſumption of all lands, ſigniaries, &c. granted by 


Edward the third or his father, to ſubjects inhabit- 


ing Ireland; theſe lands were to be ſeized /! the 
merits of 
gifts could be redeemed,  - 
This circumſtance natura 
murmuring; and a parliament was called, to en- 


the perſons and cauſes and conditions 'of tbe 


ly occaſioned |much 


deavour to mitigate matters; but the cart of 


Deſmond and many other leading men refuſed- to 
attend, held meetings of their own, and ſent ſuch 


 remonſtrances to government, as, together with 


other circumſtances, operated, in the end, to pro- 


cure a repeal of the odious ordinance. 
Sir Ralph Ufford being inſtituted 

Was 7 7 diſtinguiſhed: by the native Iriſh and 
Engliſh ſettlers, The earl of Deſmond again re- 


lord juſtice, 


fuſing to attend a parliament that was ſummoned 


to meet at Dublin, the chief governor ſet up the 
royal ſtandard in Munſter, and ſeized on that no- 


© bleman's lands: he ſurrendered, being [bailed by | |: 
the earl of Ulſter and twenty-four knights; but 


_ forfeited his recogniſances. The earl of Kildare 
being apprehended on the ſame account, was ad- 
mitted to ball by the ſucceeding lord juſtice for 
the former ill- beloved magiſtrate died in April the 


nent year, and his widow was glad to ſteal away as 


pfrivately as poſſible, fearing the inſults of the en- 
'" raged populace. 44 


Sir Roger Darcy, Sir John Morris, and Sir Wal. | 


ter Birmingham ſucceeded each other as lords 
© Juſtices,” the latter of whom procured the aceuſed 


4 


earl of Deſmond leave to go over and plead his || 
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Lord William was executed; 
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mond. And this year was fought the fam 


againſt the king of France. 


ing the charges which had been exh 


Clarence, who ſucceeded him, paſſed over to Eng. 


| French and Spaniſh gallies, which had done much 
damage in the Iriſh ſeas, were attacked by the Eng- 


with the greateſt inſolence ; and as he often liſied 
up his weapon during the conference, it was thought 
\ he, deſigned to murder him. 
worth, mayor of London, obſerving this, ſtruck the 


|- death, the king, not then above ſixteen, put him- 


O'Mores then in arms, the earl paſſing 


Dale, to fill that office: during the remainder of 


he was ſoon after ſucceeded by Philip de Cour- 


having himſelf ill, he was at laſt arreſted and pu- 
niſhed for many miſdemeanors. _ 


experienced many troubles in England, the chief 


giſtrate, with 
reduced the 


i „ Over the 
to ſerve. king Edward in, his French wars, in 2 


titude for the indulgence ſhewn to his couſin Def 


ous battle 
the thirg - 


of Creſſy, which was won by Edward 


To Sir Walter Birmingham, lord juſtic- 
ceeded lord Carew, Sir Thomas Rakes, Bhs 
terwards the earl of Deſmond, who notwithſlang, 

ibi inſt 
him, was deemed worthy of that high he 
ter him, Sir Thomas Rokeby was again appointed 
chief magiſtrate, who received authority (with h 
advice of the chancellor and treaſurer) 10 pardon 
all crimes and miſdemeanors, treaſon excepted 5 

The next year was fought the battle of Poictiers in 
which John king of France was taken priſoner b 
the prince of Wales, and conveyed to London. 

James, earl of Ormond, who had already been 
lord juſtice, was left deputy when the duke of 


land, who, on his return, appointed Sir Thoma; 


king Edward's reign ſeveral ordinances wereenacted 

molt of which tended to the regulation of thoſe 
inhabiting within what was called the Engliſh Pale; 
And, in the year 1537, Edward died at Shene 
aged ſixty-four, the Black Prince having paid 
the debt of nature before him, whoſe ſon Richard 
the - ſecond, - ſucceeded to the crown when he was 
but eleven years old. The care of this young king 
and of the realm, was committed to the earl of 
Cambridge and the duke of Lancaſter his uncles, 


/ a t hp 1 

The earl of Ormond was ſucceeded by Alexander 
Bailſcott; after whom John de Brom wick was made 
lord juſtice, at the ſame time an act paſſed recall: 
ing the Iriſn abſentees; and Sir Nicholas Day worth 
was ſent over to ſurvey the poſſeſſions of the crown 
in the iſland. | V 
Io John de Bromwiek ſucceeded Mortimer, carl 
of March and Ulſter, before whoſe arrival the 


liſh, and obliged to take refuge in Kinſale harbour. 
And after the earl of March, John Cotton, dean 
of St. Patrick's, was conſtituted lord juſtice ; but 


tenay, who held that office for ten years, till be- 


About this period Richard II. then a minor, 
of which was occaſioned by a poll-tax, hateful 
in itſelf, and rendered more ſo by the behaviour 
of ſome of thoſe who collected it; one of whom 
having treated the daughter of Wat Tyler, a pea- 
fant, with ſome indecency, her father having killed 
him on the ſpot, raiſed an inſurrection, and being 
at the head of 100,000 men, carried all before him. 
Meeting his ſovereign in Smithfield, he behaved 


Sir William Wal- 


traitor down with his mace, whoſe fall was im- 
mediately completed by his being run through the 
body. His rout preparing to revenge. their leadęf 


ſelf at their head, ſaid he would be their captain, 
and would redreſs their grievances, and led then 
into St. George's Fields, where being met by a part) 
of citizens, they immediately threw down the 


arms, and on receiving an extravagant e 
ey 
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they difperſed intirely; and thus ended the rebel- 
5 lion. Habby had it been for Richard if at a later 
riod, he had diſplayed as much reſolution. 
Pete king, though much perplexed: at home, at- | 
ended to the affairs of the Iriſh, and appointed 
Robert Vere, carl of Oxford, to govern: Ireland; 
but he proved diſagreeable to the parliament, and 
Sir John Stanley was appointed in his room, in 
whole time Roger Mortimer, earl of March, was 
roclaimed heir apparent to the crown. Alex 


ander de Balſcot was the next lord juſtice, in whoſe |} could come up. The battle was bloody; but Perey 
une the O'Neals made a ſubmiſſion. James earl | 5 attic Was bloody; but Ferey 
of Ormond ſucceeding, flew 600 of the Mac Ma. | 


bons in the county of Kerry. The king after. | 


1 


wards went over in perfon, where he behaved with | 
wiſdom and moderation, ſettling matters by nego- | 
ciation, rather than by the ſword, and knighted || 
four Iriſh kings before he returned to England- 
But notwithſtanding theſe appearances, the Iriſh | 
roſe in arms again, and the lord juſtice © himſelf '| 
was ſlain by the O'Brians; on which Roger Gray | 
| and ſucceeded by Holland, | 


was made /ocum lenens, 
dike ef Sufry et ht 4h, | 36] 
King Richard now reſolved on another voyage to 
Ireland, Whither he paſſed with a conſiderable army, 
/anding-at' Waterford, and proceeding from thence 
io Dublin, in the year 1339. The Iriſh. now re- 
ceived ſeveral checks, affairs were likely to be put 
once more on a better footing, when the king was 


recalled: by a moſt formidable inſurrection raiſed by | 


his couſin, Henry of Bolingbroke whom he had 
baniſhed; but who returned as he ſaid to recover 
His eſtates which were ſeized by the crown in his 


aA 


abſence. But being joined by feveral of the no- 
bility and chief men who diſliked Richard's mi- 
niſte rs, and at length even the duke of Lork then 
regent, he took Briſtol Caſtle where he butchered | 
the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſh, and Sir Henry 
Green, and proceeded to diſpoſe of every thing at 
pleaſure. . 

An army of 10,000 men had been levied. for the 
king in Wales, but could not be kept together till 
his arrival, At his return he loſt all ſpirits and re- 
tired to the caſtle of Conway, from whence he 
was finally brought by the duke of Northumber- 
land and others to London, and impriſoned in 
the Tower; and having reſigned his crown to his 
treacherous” couſin; s ſtoned ' to death in Ponte- 
frat caſtle, or otherwiſe made away with by order 
.. TE: RD TR pL 107: 8 
'  Henry/of: Lancaſter was crowned! on the 1gth of 
October in the year 13393; and Sir John Shirley, lord 
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lieutenant” of Ireland, being called into England, 
left his brother Sir William, his deputy. He ſur. | 
rended his office to Stephen Scroop, a perſon choſen | 
to pave the way tor Thomas duke of Lancaſter. 
He had ſome ſucceſsful encounters, and the O' Birnes 


ſurrendered their caſtles to him; he alſo puniſhed 


ſome of the Engliſh” for certain enormitie. 
Sir James Ormond's adminiftration was marked 
with ſome ſucceſſes againſt the Scots, and he is 
aid with 20 Engliſhmeh to have defeated 200 Iriſn. 
Sir Stephen ee ſucceeding, ordered the earl of 


' 


Kildare and three of his family; to be arreſted, and 


kept them in priſon till he had extorted three hun- 
dred marks from them. This year the king gave 
the ſword to the eity of Dublin; and changed their | 
Nan ene, HO HOT I 
Ide Iriſh affairs were much confuſed in the time 


ol Henry the fourth; chiefly on account of the trou- | 
bles that prevailed in England, which was ſubject 
tothe incurſions of the Welch and Scots, the former | 


of whom under  Glendower often baffled him. 


: The Scots, indeed, received ſome checks, the g | 
chief of which was a great defeat they ſuſtained at | 


Holmedon-Hill, where A. Douglas, Mordake; earl 
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to a rebellion, 
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of Fife, and others of rank were made priſoners by | 
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Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, ſon of the eat! 
of Northumberland. But ſome diſputes ariſing 
concerning the diſpoſal of thoſe captives; whom the 
victor refuſed to deliver up to the king, ſuch 
words enſued as gave birth to a breach, and finally 
Percy propoſed to join Glendower, 
who then held Mortimer earl of March priſoner, 
and to ſet him on the Engliſh throne: but this hot 
Chieftain, in conjunction with Douglas, beſteging 
Shrewſbury, engaged the king before Glendower 


breaking in upon the king's lines, was ſlain, and a 
total rout of the inſurgents enſued. However the 
king was in danger, in the courſe of the fight, the 
prince of Wales wounded, and 1300 ſoldiers ſlain, 
among whom were many knights and gentlemen, 
and 3000 miſerably: wounded. .: This hazard which 
Henry eſcaped, occaſioned him to rule for the fu- 
ture with rather more moderation. ') i 

He pardoned Northumberland, and many others 
who, as he well knew, though not in the field, had 
been deep in the late conſpiracy z' yet Northumber- 
land revolted again, and was ſlain in a great battle 
at Bramham- Park; and another rebellion in which 
the arch.biſhop of York and the lord Haſtings 


were the principal actors, was ſuppreſſed. Owen 


Glendower continued to be very troubleſome, till 
the prince of Wales purſuing him cloſely he was 


deſerted by his followers, and died in obſcurity. 


Henry ended a reign and life of anxiety when he 
had it in idea to go to the holy wars; inſtead of 


vhich he expired in the j eruſalem chamber at Weſt. 


minſter, thereby, as it was idly ſuppoſed, verifying 
a prediction that he ſhould die in Jeruſalem. ! A. 
'D: 1413. ait . 10 DEST 
Henry of Monmouth, well known for the wild. 
neſs and diſſipation of his youth, now aſcended the 
throne by the ſtyle of Henry V. king of England 


und lord of Ireland; and ſoon after his acceſſion, 


Sir John Stanley dying at Ardee, the nobility elected 


Thomas Crawley, lord chief juſt ce, who was arch. 


biſhop of Dublin; but, as little could be expected 
from this eccleſiaſtic . in repreſſing the troubles in 


that country, he was ſuperſeded by Sir John Talbot, 


who had ſome ſucceſs, and would have prevailed 
ſtill further but that the army was ill paid, and he 
had brought no force from England, the king be- 
ing intent on his French wars. And in the year 
1415, he gained a great victory over the French 
at Agincourt,” while the natives were employed in 
plundering and burning the poſſeſſions of his ſub- 
jects in Ireland. FEES $308 85 3 Wii 0 
James, earl of Ormond, e lord 
lieutenant, held a council at Dublin. He took 
Golmolin caſtle; And in his time thirty articles of 
accuſation were exhibited againſt the biſhop of 
Caſhell. There was alſo a diſpute between the 
biſhop' of Cloyne and another biſhop : the former 
accuſation was ſuppreſſed, and the latter bufineſy was 
referred to Rome for a determination. 
Confuſion, as uſual; prevailed in Ireland, while 
Henry was purſuing his foreign conqueſts, and died 
in France in he renn, PE ap46s 
His ſon Henry VI. was proclaimed while yet 
a child; and Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and 
his brother Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, were no- 
minated to take charge of this prince's/ediication. 
Little was done in the affairs of Ireland, except 
when the duke of York was lord lieutenant;' Wo 
putting in his claim to the crown, bloody wars end 
ſued, and 8 the duke loſt his life in a battle 
againſt queen | 
rious ſucceſſes his fon Edward IV. was crowned, — 
This monarch was indeed depoſed by the earl of 
Warwick, who firſt ſet him up, but'whom he had 
offended ; but at length defeating that” warrior ar 
Barnet, and the queen aſterwarqds at Tewkeſbury, 
141 10 D I % en om the 
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hearing that the king's forces were marching to- 
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Und, whilſt, continual, complaints were hrard in 


and a 
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ö fond they broke this, engage 
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% ANEW HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
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the: young prince wal taken and ſlain at the con- 
gluſion of: the battle, and Henry meta ſimilar” fate 
unde onen loi e eee e eee 
During contentions of this nature, our hiſtory is 
but Harren : and as the mere ſucceſſion of chief go. 
vernors,- and unimpottant ſkirmiſhes, can be pro- 
ductive of little emertainment, being arrived at this 
prtiod, we ſhall cut theſe ſhort, and ſpeak only of 
mattets of importancr. Mu mah ai en 119 
Riebaid duke:of Glouceſter, who: fucceeded, firſt 


ay loid protector, and.afterwards mounted the throne | 
by the tizle of Richard III. having by his tyranny | 
rendered himſelf hateful; was obliged to hazard his 


* 
U e 


wards him, he ſtole away from his tro0ps, and ſough 
refuge in the monaſtery of Beaulieu. His lady y; 
taken by the lord Daubeny, whoſe behaviour wa, 10 
| winning, that ſne was ſent to attend the queen; and 
gratiſied with a conſiderable penſion. 
Perkin ſurrendered, on promiſe of pardon 1881 
being condudted to London, rode through the cn, 
Jamidſt the hiſſes of the populace. Ile Was icon. 
mitted to the Tower, where his captivity being rea. 
dered eaſy, he was prevailed on to ſign a recantation, 
which, however, many have thought to be vague. 
and in fome_ paſſages. contradictory. However, in 


* 


etown and life, both which he loſt at the battle of | 
ſworth Field, fought, againſt Henry, earl of 


ichmond. . 3 3 inne . 
Ihe conqueror, having eſpouſed Elizabeth, 


hiereſs of the houſe of York, was crownrd king, 


by the ſtyle of Henry VII. His reign was famous 
for the aliendtion, act, the breaking of military fol- 
low ings, and the appearance of à falſe earl of War- 
wick, and à perſon that aſſumed the name of the 


to be murdered in the tower. 


dis young man, known by the name of Perkin | 
Watbeck, was entertained in France, acknowledged | 


dy the ducheſa of Burgundy: as her relation, and af. 
terwarts landed in Munſter. | 


1 


Sit Edward Poynings being then lord lieutenant, | 


took ſuch meaſutes as (obliged Perkin to quit the | church for. ſanctuary, Kildare, permitting him to 


"kingdom. ; He then went over to Scotland, where 
he married the kinſwoman of king James; who dil. | 
miſſing hit, he went to Cork: but afterwards land- 
ing in England, and in vain aſſaulting Exeter at 
the head of 6000 men, he withdrew to Taunton, and 
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\HIS period was, marked by. great contentions 
_ batwecn.the Butless and the Otmonds in Ire. 


England; about the miſmanagement, of the earl of 
Kildare, why was recalled; and Thomas Howard, earl 
of Surrey ſubſtituted in his room; hut the former 
[Was ſent, over again, his acguſers nqt haying been 
able toſubſtantiace;any af the charges againſt him. 
le was obliged to repair to England a;iſecond, 
third time on cation of carrying on a icy 
cret correſpondencg with. the carl of Neſmond;/\and 
the.laſt time wag ordered ta lea voa deputy, for, whuſe 
conque he could be anſwerable, and accordingly he 
left 18 ion in that. qffice,:.,', $3 46! nan oi binn 
But, ſome time after the carl's departure a report 
being [pread, that he was, beheaded in England, abe 
ord deputy immediately entered into à league with 
divers gt, the ancient Iriſh, and going to the Council 
Chamber, followed by a Croudof armed ment and 
after, haying delivered a ſpeech/againſt; Henry's y- 
ranny, Which, contained ſome truths mixed with 


many inyectives, he deglared himſelf an open enemy 


to the King's, government, ſurrendered the ſword af 


Rate to,the, lord chancellor, and ſoon after. beſieged | 
.* Dublin,Ciſtle, the cutizens engaging not to interrupt 
him on condition he would commit no depredations 


on them. 


64 0.2 1104: ee nee 


ment as ſoon ag they 


und an apporiunicy, and che. wes. routed iu afally: | 


Then having patched up a-ſort of arcaty, and; given 
hints of an intended ſubmiſſion, . he forcified. his 
caſtles, and repaired to Connaught to ftrengthen 
himſelf by an alliance with the natives. From 


His eldeſt ſon Arthur being dead, and leavin 
duke of York, one of the young [princes reported 


the end, he was executed. In this reign, ihe earl: of 
Kildare fought: a great battle againſt Ulick Burk 
and his allies in Connaught, wherein the latter were 
routed with great ſlaughitenmn. 
This earl who had formerly been accuſed in Eng. 
land; and had cleared himſelf, was now rewarded 
with the order of the garter; and he remained lord 
lieutenant at the death of Henry VII. which hap. 


7 


II pened at his palace at Richmond, in the year 150. 


nc 
iſſue, his brother Henry VIII. ſucceeded, who Choſe 


at that time to continue the great officers in Ire. 
% / ĩ tid gp 3, ot 
In the mean time, there had been - continual 
animoſities prevailing between the Geraldines and 
the Butlers. But matters having at one time pro. 
ceeded ſo far, that James earl ot Ormond fled: to 


come out unhurt, à ſort of temporary reconcili- 
ation took place between thoſe noblemen. The 
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deputy dying, his fon Gerald ſucceeded: him. In 
the very next year he had the good fortune to. defeat 
ſeveral of the Iriſh[/chiefs, and obliged them and 
their: follbwers to fly to the woods for ſhelier. 
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thence; he returned at the head of 7000 men; but 
his caſtle of, Mirooth being ſurrendered in his, ab- 
ſence, hy the perfidy of one Pareſe, his army began 
to melt away from him. After this, being defeated 
(by'the lord deputy ina pitohed battle, he could only 
carry on a piratical War; of which when he became 
weary, he ſurrendered at diſcretion, to Sir William 
Rrereron, and was ſent over to England, where it 18 
| woſt probable. that he thought to molliſy the king 
5 by his ſubmiſſions}; K 416) 44-1) SEQ Dy 4 
But Heary orderedrhim ta be arreſted. on his way 
% Windſor, and he and his, ve uncles to be hanged, 
| though three of them were enemies to their nephe ws 
proceedings. The old eatl of Kildare is ſaid to have 
| died of grieſ in priſon. And thus way a noble fa- 
| mily almoſt ruined by che (miſconduct of one; who 
had aeither conſtancy enough to remain loyal; nor 4 


: 
# 
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| [ſuffigient Mare of; prudence to retain, the power he 


once bad in his hands, which might hays ,rendered 
his revolt ſueceſsful. bar min” een B 
King Henry haying by this time broke, with the 
pope, and baniſhed the pontiff's authority ftom 
England, was: reſolved to exclude iti from Ireland 
likewiſe George Brown, one of the.gew!- preachers 
as they were then texmed;! was conſecrated biſhop 
of, Dublin. 1 Ban ts \ Sils #13 | | 


A. parliament; wax ſoon after-called!to.paſs the ſu 


17 8 


| premacy act, and eſtabliſh; the ardinances: In the 


Jean witne, che native Iriſu were every where buſied 


in committing depredations „a commiſſion came 


over from the 99e, ſorbidding the inhabitants do 
own the king's ſupremacy, together with the form 
of an oath, denying ſuch authority, and ag 
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ported” His defcent from the ancient princes of the: 
country, was pitched” on for the champion of the 
bf ont Oe TOR 91% 04% 116 ee 
e wis period, the lord Grey, formerly lord 
juſtite, appeared to an wer charges preferred againſt 
um ia England, moſt of which were probably fatſe; 


et he Was condemned and executed, and all his 


Aſter ſeveral kit miſhes the earl of Deſmond; and 
ſome of the Irifh chiefs, ſuhmitred;* but what fur- 
niſhed ſtill greater matter of temporary fatisfaction | 
10 Henty was; chat O'Neal following their example, 
came to England, and prefented himſelf to the king 
at Gteehwien, where he promiſed to renounce the 
nume of O'Neal, and adopt the Engliſh manners; 
after which he was created earl of Tyrone, and two 
of his numerous followers were knig hte. 

Sir William Brabazon, and Sir Anthony Saintleger 
ſucceeded each other, and the latter was chief gov- 
ermor, when the king died in the 56th year of his 
teign and the Soth of his age, leaving behind him 
the name of an uſeful tyrant, who had done much 
evil; and yet good came thereof. 

His oniy fon” Edward VI. Whom he h 
u) Jane Seymour, ſueceeded to the throne when he 
was but nine years old. He adopted the new reli- 

gion, and continued Sir Anthony Saintleger in his 
office; But the old work of ſkirmiſbing and depre- 

dations went on in Irelaod; and it was even feared 
that the old and the new Iriſh would unite; on which 
accobnt Sir Edward Bellingham was ſent over with 
a conſiderable force to chat country. The earl of 
Deſmond was taken; but pardoned. An order ar- 
med from the king for the uſing the Engliſh liturgy 
in the Iriſh churches.— But this was not done with- 
out many diſputes and animoſities. About this 

ume the duke of Somerſet, the king's uncle, was be- 
headed, and this year the young Fitz. Getalu, heir to 
the houſe of Kildare, was: reſtöred to the favour of 
government, and created earl of Kildare and baron 
of Ophaly. The wars of the Iriſh' continued, and 
Edward died at Greenwich in the 16th year of his 

age, and the ſeventh of his teign, not without ſome 
ſuſpicion of being poiſoned, Oo 

A ſhort uſurpation of the lady Jane Grey, daughter 
of the duks of Suffolk, now took place; but Mary's 

intereſt prevailing ſhe was proclaimed queen; and 
Lady Jane' fuffered decapitation, as our Hiſtory of 
England Ters forth.“ 977 e mr angie e 
"Queen Mary; (though a Catholic) like her pre- 
deceſſor, was ſtile ſupreme head of the church; 
but liberty of maſs was proclaimed to thoſe who: 


choſe to ſe it, and the queen granted a general 4. 


pardon to Her Engliſm and Iriſn ſubjects; ' 
Mary ent orders for redueing the army in Ire- 
land; but this was not done ſo jp us to tally with 
her eſtimate, and it appenred, that the depury and 
council acted wifely in their variation from the-let=" 
ter of ihe order, as ſubſequent troubles chere obliged 
hem not only to augment it, but even to ſend for 
ſuceour from Englanx q... 
When Sir Henty Sidney was lord chief juſtice, 
the queen, Who had been married to Philip of Spain, 
and whoſe government was marked by furious 
bigotty, died withour iffue, in che forty third year 
of her age, and the 6th of her reign, A. D. 131. 
_ "Elizabeth ſucteeded her Giter (though 3% Could: 
not he deemed legitimate) and was proclaimed 
queen in the 2 5th year of her age, at a time! when 
lhe little expected ſuch an event would take place. 
Sir Henry Sidney being deputy; there were great 
iputes between the houſes of Ormond and Deſ- 
mond. On lay ing their cauſe before the queen, it 
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| he mot Alexander; Oge, who commanded a party, 


company, and fent his head to Dublin. 
ad by the | 


| Carew's houſe, leſt violence ſhould have 


perſecution raiſed 


— 2 


| . — ———_—— 
| thew; preferred! before him, put him to death, and! 
impriſoned his own father, who! died in captivity. 
Ide lord deputy. and he had a meeting; in which 
after pleading the juſtice of his cauſe, he was pro- = 


* 
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miſed ir: ſhoutd be-examiried/ intra; and thus they 


parted without coming to any determination, After». : 
; wards this Shane, iwho- valued himſelf on the name 
of O'Neal, which his father had renounced, taking 
offence at M. Carthy More's being created an eat, 
and ſome other matters, declared; he would keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of Ulſter; the kingdom of his anceſtors, bx 
the ſword, though he had the offer of heing made 
carl of Tyrone, if he would lay down his arms. 
But after having carried on an unſucceſaful 
war, he made a journey to Clandeboy, intending 
to throw himſelf on the Scots for ſuecour. There 


and reſtoring him his brother, whom he had former- 


ly taken priſoner, was received with great cordiality. 
Nevertheleſs, Alexander being ofa revenge ſul diſpa- 
fition, treacherouſſy maſfacred him and his whole . 
The country continued involved in civil war, 
chiefſy on private pretences. James Fitz-Mautiee 
of Deſmond, and the lord of Libnaw, M William 
Oater, and O'Connor of Sligo, contending in dif- 
ferent parts with all their might, While M Carthy 
More, deſpiſing his new. title: f carl of Glencar, 
ſet up for king of Munſter, and began to invade. the 
neighbouring lands.” Turlagh!/ Lyaogh took on him, 
the title of O'Neal in Ulſter; and though he had 
lain Alexander Oge, took 1000 Soots into his pay, 
and invaded the Ferny. As 46 the O' Connors and 
O' Mores, having the command; of 1000 Gallow- 
glaſſes, they threatened to ſpread: devaſtation over ,, 
O Carol's country, and indeed Whetever elſe they '3 
came. P0S Mig BIOL uftvgd' 7937; * Ul 
There were like viſe mattem of diſpute in the 
'cabiriet, as well as ig the 84g. \», Conteſted. claims, 
occaſioned much warm diſcuſſion at the coungil.., 
board. The parliament heing called, the Catholics 


2 


* 


not approving of Stainhurſt the tecorder, WhO was 


choſen ſpeaker, entered into many objections con- 
cerning non. reſidence of membars; and as they 
ſaid; officers returning themſelves. One Hgoker 
then getting up ſpoke much in fayour of the queen's: 
rerogative, and alſo caſt ſame reflections on the 
riſh; which only added fudl to fire, and cauſed G- 
veral of the Catholic! menihers to riſe in a tumölt: 
ſo that he was obliged to be guarded, td Fir Peter 
been! offered 


When matters were z little more ſettle 
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liament paſſed ſeveral acts, ſome of Which were dic. 


guſting to partioular perſons and diſtricts, Mal- 

contents abdunded, tha chief of whony was Fitz. 
Maurice, who :complatned among other matters, 
that his brother, John earl of Deſmond, was impri- 
ſoned. Thergeart of Glencur, titular king of Mun 
ſter, drew over the M Carthies, and Fitz-Geralg, 


|| Seneſchal:of Inniſkilly; and een Sir Bd, Butſer, 


laying aſide his hatred to the Deſmond family Vas 
ready to join in a revolt. Ambaſſadors; Mete diſn; 
patched to the pope and the king of Spein, com- 
' plaining of the queen of Englands fyranny, and me 
againſt their religion by her And. | 
her miniſters-. e Nein 0 10% bas 
Ihe lord deputy obſerving Hut bras 
vard, praclai meu the confederatesttajrors, tog 
of Sir Edmund's.'caftles, ind defrtted 3000 Iriſh: 
near Kilkenny. After this he wade a ſucceſsful 
progteſa; and by means of the ehr af Ormong, 
(lately arrived from England) reer ivtd the ſubmil- 


vas agreed to be determined by commiſſioners whom, 
her ma eſty ſent over for that purpoſeeee. 


(511 6-5 *Gi' 


the carl of Tyrone, ſeeing his baſtard brother Mat- 
* | Tre 4 * FP "+ 5 M477 2] © s pn " 


great expedition againſt.the Engliſh, wben.s: wound 


| fon of Sir Edmund Butler, andiothers of his rela- 
| | tions, to ail of whom he granted a pat don. 
At this time Shane O'Neal the legitimate ſon of 


„Turlogh. Lynogh was on the point of making 2 : 


: * + * . * va. "4 % 4% Ke 
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ing or, 


time, and afterwards he entered into à treaty on 


haſtened to arrage themſelves under the banners of 


ters of er 


ſay, queen Elizabeth, after à conference, had or- 


different place, to ſee a treaty duly performed which 


Turlogh Lynogh; the conſequence of which was, 


diſtinctly, each thought proper to conclude a ſepa- 


A NEW. HESTORY' 'OF/TRE LAND,) © 


that he received by! chance prevented him at that ; 


terms, 'which' were confirmed by the lord deputy. 


But about this time the embaſſy to pope Pius V. | 


produced a bull, calculated to keep alive confuſion 
and commotions where they already prevailed, and 
to kindle them where they did not exiſt; ſince in 
this bull the pontiff excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
abſolved her ſubjects from obedience. 
At this period the queen granted Walter Devereux, 
lately created earl of | ſex, . a moiety of the 
Seigniores of Clandeboy, Ferny, &c. where however 
he was to maintain a certain number of ſoldiers at 
his own expence. There were many conditions in 
the agreement, which on the whole was highly fa- 
vourable to Eſſex, who was made earl marſhal of 


| 


expedition,” 06 11% non get ves Hot ben 
The lord deputy, Firz-Williams, was not pleaſed 
at the idea of this ſort of rival power; though to 
quiet him, it was agreed, that the earl ſhould take 
out a commiſſion for him as governor of Ulſter. 
But he ſolicited his recal, knowing that complaints 
had been made in England againſt his adminiſtra- ; 
tion. | 3 . 1 | Ys 464 
Enquiries were made into the ſtate of Ireland; and 
Eſſex was ſent over with great parade. At firſt he was 


ſaluted by Brian M®Philemy, and other Iriſh chiefs, -| 
but perceiving his great military accompaniment || 


they loon left him, and, as if flying for their ſafety, - 


Turlogh Lynogh O'Neal; ib 
In effect, the carl ſucceeded not at all; for the 
Iriſh being up in arms on the one hand, and many 
of his on principal people deſerting him on the 
other, while his ſoldiers and treaſure was daily di- 
miniſhing; after having taken a caſtle, and engaged 
in a ſen Tconfderable ſkirmiſhes; he ſolicited Tt 
al, and was glad to get rid of his bar- 
— ß L 
1218 the mean time, the earl of Deſmond made his 
eſcape from the caſtle of Dublin, whither as ſome 


: 
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dered the captain of an Engliſh ſhip to convey him, 
at'a time when he thought he was to be landed at a 


* 


had been made in England. 
One Surleboy had now laid ſiege to (Carrickfergus, 
and the lord deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, found all the 
coumty laid waſte, except the quarter of the Scots. 

In fact,- he muſt ha ve been much embarraſſed in this 
expedition, if Surleboy had not quarrelled with 


that tie Engliſh being at liberty to act againſt each 


rate treaty; which kept the province of Ulſter for. 
ſome time in quictneſs. - Nevertheleſs the uſual diſ- 
turbances/reigned in the other diſtricts, and Walter 
Devereux, earl of Eſſex, having been perſuaded to 
make a ſecond expedition into Ulſter, was not at all 
ſupported; but, on the other hand ſo: deſerted, and 
indeed ſo much inſulted by the court, that he was 
plunged in an abyſd of grief; of the effect of which 
Lines to thoſe of a dyſentery, he died in Dublin; 

The earl of: Deſmond; who, in the courſe of his 
difpures and appeals, had ſuffered ſome oppreſſions, 
and what he might perhaps eſteem equal to a breach 
of faith, ſeemed determined to turn the tables on 


his n could not be/diſcovered. t. 


One Shikely, who had always entertained a notion, 
that he ſhould become à ſovereign prince, en- 


Ireland, and borrowed 10,0001. of the queen ſor the I] 


cournged by the N and Pottugueſe, was to 


have landed at the head ad op men in Ireland; but: | 

an invitation of Don -I| 
Sebaſtian; king of Portugal, to acco 
hie African expedition, the Portugueſe being totally: 


not being able to withſta 
ny him on 


defeated, he ſhared in the ill- fortune of that unhappy 
* | 


\ 


prince, being cut in pieces with: all his followers, _ 
And ſo ended this plan of operation. 
Ihe fort of Carrigfoyle had been garriſoned b 
fifty Irifhmen and nineteen Spaniards, but Was taken. 
all ſound in arms being put to the ſword, and ey a 
the priſoners, not excepting the commander Julio 
inhumanly executed in cold blood afterwargs, * * 
All the popiſh lords were now accuſed, of vilful 
. negligence. in not ptoſecuting the inſurgents, obliged 
ro put in bail, and ordered to maintain 2000 8 | 
Pull whe Sate ß Ruthig 
ody of Spaniards landing at Kerry, built 
fortreſs, of which the earl of Dion 447 
in vain to diſpoſſeſs them; however, being after 
wards blocked up by ſea as well as land, it was it 
laſt ſurrendered to the lord deputy...” _ 
A ſucceſſion of chief governors found the Iriſh 
affairs in much the ſame ſituation. Sir John Deſmond 
had been ſlain; but the earl of that name though 
reduced to great ſtraits, yet evaded his purſuers, till 
his neceſſities having occaſioned, him to deſpoil a 
woman of her ſtock of proviſions, ſhe gave ſuch 
effectual information of his retreat, that he waz 
traced and lain in a cabin in the wood, called Glenn 
Ginky, and his head cut off, which was afterwards 
ſent to England, and being ſtuck upon a pole, vas 


| ſet on London bridge. 


Seventeen ſhips of the Spaniſh Armada, the de. 
feat of which is too well known to be here particu- 
lariſed, were wrecked on the coaſt of Ireland in 1588, 
and the Iriſh not ſuffering them to be. aſſaulted. 
while claiming their protection, produced freſh mat- 
ter of diſpute between the government and the Ca. 
tholics, which latter kept their faith with their 


| gueſts inviolable. #093 ol. ft acts 
| © Tyrone came to England in perſon, and treated 


£ 


with Elizabeth. The treaty conſiſted of many arti. 


cles, the principal of which was, .* That he ſhould 


| renounce the name of O'Neal for ever.“ He had 
offered hoſtages on his part, ſor the performance of 
the treaty, but theſe were 40; be given in Ireland, 
And when on his return, the lord deputy! preſſed him 
upon the ſubject, he only returned evaſive. anſwers; 
till, in conſequence of the Iriſh; being in arms, the 
earl came to the council board, and thete proclaim- 
ed his loyalty, juſt after tidings had been received of 
his brother's having beſieged, Iniſkillin, and routed 
the Engliſh army, At this time 2000 Scots landed 
in the northern part of the iſland. /// 1, {1 
Let Tyrone broke out into open rebellion, took 
 Ardmagh, and every where by himſelf; his relations 
and partiſans, ſavoured the cauſe of the diſaffected 
Iriſh, He alſo defeated Marſhal Bagnal, in a pitch- 
ed battle, the latter leaving s000 ſoldiers. dead on 
the field, and all their colours, artillery, and bag- 
gage, falling into the hands of the enemy.. 
The queen: was much troubled at this defeat, and 
had already caſt her eyes upon the lord Mountjoy, 
with an intent of ſending him over as chief gover- 
nor ; but his intereſt failed before that of her great 
favourite, Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, who was 
appointed to that high office; his finances being well 
ſupplied, and having an army of 20,000 foot and 
1500; horſe under his command, \ | 
Though he had it in charge to reduce Ulſter, he 


þ marched into Munſter with little ſucceſs, and was 


at laſt baffled by Owen O'Marr, and the new earl of 


| Deſmond, (called the Sugan Earl), both of whom 
' the-queen yet, for the preſent, acted fo artfully that 


bung upon his rear for ſeveral days, and did him 


no ſmall damage. All this while he. feared that 


both the Scots and the Spaniards had found means 
to ſupply Tyrone with proviſions, and that he ws 


treating with them to aſſiſt him with forces to carry 


Finding that Elizabeth was diſpleaſed, (as ſbe had 


reaſon! to be) with his miſconduct; Eſſex aſſured hel 


majeſty by letter, that he would now march with all 
| ſpeed to Ulſter, yet he firſt made an expedition (0 
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Ln and Ophaly, which ſo much diminiſhed his 
amy, that he was obliged to ſend to England for a 
reinforcement. In the interim, Clifford, governor 
of Connaug . ' 

' diſtreſs Tyrone, was defeated and lain by the inſur- 
ents, and his infantry would all have been cut in 
55 es, had they not been brought off by the horſe 
F ming timely to their aſſiſtance. 

But even when the ſolicited ſupply arrived, Eſſex 
fill neglected to proſecute, in a proper and ſoldier- 
like manner, the. war againſt Tyrone; and at laſt, 
only marched with a body of 500 men to the borders 
of the province, where he held a parley, and con- 
cluded a truce with him for only ſix weeks, which 
either party was at liberty to break on giving the other 


fourteen days notice. And this truce was lengthened, || 


on from one fix weeks to another. 


The queen diſapproving this part of his condu c-. 


more than all the reſt, reproved him ſharply for it 
in a letter; the conſequence of which was that this 
infatuated man quitted Ireland, and preſented him- 
ſelf before the court, without waiting for his recal. 
This ſtep ſealed his ruin; for after having been pro- 
yoked to break forth into open rebellion; and what 
was ſtill worſe, to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of his royal 
miſtreſs, his enemies ceaſed not purſuing this un- 
happy favorite, till he was tried, caſt, condemned, 
and finally executed in the Tower of London, (in 
conſequence: of a ſentence paſſed upon him as a 
traitor), on Aſh- Wedneſday, in the year 161. 
Adam Loftus, lord chancellor, and Sir George Carey, 
treaſurer, being lords Juſtices, Tyrone, who had not of 


hr, whom he had ſent to Belick, to | 


Earl. This adventurer was at firſt well-received by 


, by 3 1 
_ 


iſe the Sugan ; 


Great part of this year was ſpent in encounters 


of this ſort ; in one of which prince Lacey was ſlain : 
and at laſt the lord deputy returned without having 


been able to force the revolters to a deciſive action. 
The Iriſh of Connaught roſe, (Sir John Berkley, 
the preſident, being too weak to reſiſt them) and 
propoſed. to invade Munſter, but to hinder them 
from attempting this, the preſident of that province 
ſent a thouſand, foot, under the command of one 
Flower, by which timely interpoſition the deſign 
miſcarried, the enemy being defeated and moſtly diſ- 
perſed by Flower, who returned victorious to Limeric. 
The preſident coming to Cork, uſed all the 


means that he could deviſe, to get the Sugan Earl 


ſeized, whom the White, Knight, at laſt, having ſur- 


late been accuſtomed to meet with any check, now 

aſſumed a; haughty tone, declaring, that he never 
meant to lay down his arms till he had reſtored the 

independence of his country. However, he gave 
the notice agreed on, that he would break the truce, 
ſpirited up the people to inſurrection, depoſed. 
M Carthy More, placed Florence M Carthy in his 
ſtead, took pledges of him whom they called, the 


priſed, the priſoner was arraigned for various trea- 
. ſons. and condemned in Ireland; but he was ſent. 
to England, together, with Florence Mac Carthy, 
who had alſo been arreſted; by order of the lord 
' deputy. Da gy V 33 

It was determined at the ſeſſions holden at Cork 
to take into cuſtody all ſuſpected Forte, as the 
means, of preventing a Spaniſh. invaſion, which was 


White Knight, and of many others, whoſe. zeal to 
his cauſe he doubted; plundering the lands of ſuch 
_ as refuſed to engage in his ſchemes, and thus mak 
ing himſelf formidable ro them. . 1 e 

Sir Thomas Norris, lord preſident of Munſter, 
died of a wound that he had received in a ſkirmiſh, 


allaulted and ſlain by M*Guire, as he was taking the 
air, near Cork, Carew was therefore appointed 
bord preſident of Munſter, and the queen ſent over 

Montjoy as lord deputy. This nobleman being at Kil- 
kenny, was invited by the earl of Ormond to go with 


He conſented, and the conſequence was, that he 


was taken priſoner by the Iriſh chief; and the lord 
deputy, together with the earl of Thomond, who ac- 
companied him, would have experienced the ſame 
fate, had they not. ſaved themſelves by flight, truſt. 
ing to the ſwiftneſs of their horſes, 1 5 


tercept Tyrone, on his return from Munſter, the 
lord deputy now thought proper to change his mode 


the 


their aſſiſtance. p 
Several ſkirmiſhes in different 


knight of the Glin's caſtle was taken and the re- 
volters, in general, continued in the field with va- 
ious ſucceſs. James, ſon of Garret, earl of Deſ- 
mond, being in the hands of the queen of England, 

ſent him over honourably attended, to try ,whe- 


ther he could not raiſe a party againſt the Sugan 
| No. 76. © FV 


of making war. Break ing up the army he quartered | . 
troops in garriſons, from whence, however, he || was returned to Dublin. 
could draw them together when he ſhould need 


rovinces; the | 
ſubmiſſion of M*Carthy , and a defign to take the | 
Sagan Earl of Deſmond, which miſcarried, marked | 
the remainder of this year. Deſmond was indeed | 
afterwards taken, but reſcued by the .Iriſh. The 


continually "threatened ; as, without being pretty 


ſecure. of aſſiſtance from the natives, it was con- 
cluded that the foreigners would not hazard a de- 


ſcent on the iſland. 


However, notwithſtanding all precautions, a Spa- 
niſh fleet arrived on the coaſt and landed a body of 
and one of the commiſſioners. of the province was ||| troops at Kinſale; on which a proper force was or- 
' dered to march againſt them. %ͤö]0”[¹· 


© 


But before the Engliſh who attacked the foreign= 


ers in, Kinlale, had any proſpect of making them- 
| ſelves maſters of the place, the earl of Tyrone, and 
| O'Donnel, who had been joined by, 2000; Spaniards, 
came in fight. The conſequence was a great en- 
gagement between the armies ; in which Tyrone's 
forces, amounting to about 7000 men, were routed 


with the loſs of 1200 ſlain. and about 200 wounded. 


Don John of Aguila ſurrendered, and he and his 


Spaniards, were carried on board Engliſh, veſſels 


| II io their own country. The camp was broke up; and 
An unſucceſsful attempt having been made to in- 


the rebellion of Tyrone drew towards its period. 
He was purſued from place to place till he with= 
drew to an inacceſſible fortreſs, and from thence he 
ſent an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the lord deputy who 

The ſpirit of revolt was now pretty nearly extinct, 
and the inſurgents were put to ſuch ſtraits by want, 
that more periſhed by . famine than by the word. 


But it is to be obſerved that though the fortreſſes © 5 
of Danbay, Caſtlehaven and Baltimore were agreed 


to be delivered up by. the Spaniards, yet the Iriſh, 
under O'Sullivan Beare, ſurpriſed the former. of 
theſe, which was not retaken by the Engliſh. with- 
out a moſt deſperate reſiſtance; the commander 
endeavouring by . throwing a lighted match. into a 
barrel of gun- powder, to blow up himſelf and 
them together. as ſoon as he ſaw them enter. The 
whole province was ſoon after reduced to obedience, 
on e 2d Lag eee tes WO 
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Same and Diſgrace—Death of King Charles, Sc. 


adopted, 3 | ry: 
/ {19 ROW being called in Ireland, a violent |] groundwork: of the Puritans in England, who now 


ſpeaker of their own election into the chair, even 


C NEW HISTORY OFIRELAND,. 


and all Ireland kept in awe by the armies of the I ecution of Eſſex. Having for a long time ſuffereq 
. tata lt | Ii health, and a dejection of ſpirits, Ellzabeth p 
J, the advice of her council the queen finally I] ter a reign more glorious perhaps to her es 
granted 4 pardon to the carl of Tyrone, but ſo || than happy to herſelf, expired on the 2416 " 
much againſt her will, that ſome writers have con- March 1603, having previoully, named james the 
ſidered it as haſtening her end; though it is pretty. JI fifth of Scotland (the lon of that queen Mary whom 
certain that ſhe never enjoyed herſelf: after the ex- ne had beheaded) for hen {uccefior, 1” 
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Diſpute between the Proteflants and Catholics Ring determities "nga ift the * lattey—Complaints, Se. Sudry 
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Y ING James the firſt was deſcended from the || © that if, by their fature behaviour, they redeemed. 
X Iriſh kings of Scottiſh race, a circumſtance |] © their former miſcarriage, he ſhould eſteem them 
which, he doubted not, would recommend him .“ not only worthy of pardon, but alſo of favour 
doubly to the attention, and give him a claim on the.“ and -cheriſhing.”” And the buſineſs of the par. 
obedience of the Iriſh nation; or render them the || liament proceeded, after ſome diſputes concerning 
more blameable if they ſhould oppoſe or perplex ||| preference between the lord of Shane and the lotd 
bis government. Yet it is certain that the catholic |] of Kerry, were ſettled, oo 10 
religion there was in many places eſtabliſhed by] Chicheſter; though a man of moderation, was 
force; and it was not without ſome difficulty (not- charged by the Caibolics with opprefling their reli. 
withſtanding the ſubmiſſion of Tyrone) that his || gion, and by the Furilaus with too much (favour. 
majeſty was proclaimed in Ireland. ' ' I iag it. Theſe circumſtances were of themſelves 
Montjoy having departed for England, Sit Ar- ſufficient to ſhew that he held 'theballance with an 
thur Chicheſter was ſworn lord deputy, who found even hand. He: was ſteady and perſevering, and 
trouble enough in trimming the ballanee between || notwithſtanding. the accuſations preſented! againſt 
the catholics and proteſtants, the former of whom ||| him was approved by his ſovereign; and on quitt 
by their own violent proceedings, and till more by] ing his adminiſtration, and coming over to Eng. 
the relativn of the unaccountable plot of the fifth ] land, was created baron of Belfaſt ; T e \-50 
of November, (though the ſcene was laid in Eng- and Sir John Denham being ſuorn lords jultices, 
land) loſt much of their credit on the other fide! [| While Henry Carey, viſcount Falkland, was chief 
of the water, Whether all the particulars” relative governor, died James the ſixth of Scotland and the 
to this plot were truly related or not, it is certain J firſt of England, properly ſty led “ A prince of greater 
that ſome perſons in Britain loſt their lives for it; |! talents than judgment; and, (notwithſtanding his 
while many more ſuffered in their fortunes and re- [| boaſt of king-=crafh) poſſeſſed of more ſchool-learn- 
putation. | Te ip © I] ing than policy or penetration..“““““ 
Plans for ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dublin were at! [|| Charles, the only ſurviving ſon of the deceaſed 
that time talked of, and theſe tidings being I monarch, ſucceeded, as at - firſt! it ſhould have 
rranſmitted to England, methods of prevnites were |]; ſeemed, under happy auſpices; but there were ma- 
Gt we Any latent cauſes which from the firſt; laid the 


— 


diſpute aroſe between the proteſtants and catholics, [| forming a very conſiderable body, threatened to 
chiefly on account of the choice of à ſpeaker: the diſturb the peace of the nation, which they quite 
latter being outnumbered, and Sir John Davis cho- [| deftroyed in the ſequel; and the Catholics of Ite- 
ſen, who had been nominated by the vice-treaſurer; |] land meditated plans that ripened into future 
when it was moved that thoſe! who were in favour || rebellion, _ i 
of Sir John Davis ſhould go out, the remaini It was impoſſible for a year to paſs unmarked 
members pretended that they conſtituted the real with ſome conteſt or complaint in Ireland; but 
houſe, becauſe they were within doors, putting a | that which laid the foundation of a ſcene of trou- 
ble, was a ſet of articles exhibited again(t Thomas 
Wentworth, carl of Strafford. The accuſation was 
eſt, theſe cathol $ ſeparating themſelves, the lord || managed by a committee of Proteſtants and Ca- 
lieutenant conſidering” the majority as a legal houſe; || tholics, and the buſineſs was favoured by the Eng- 
the buſineſs went on without them. | liſh parliament, that body being grown diſcon- 
Hut the ſeceders ſent petition after petition, com- || tented with the king's government, | 
plaint after complaint, to the court of London, On thefe charges the earl was impeached and 
On a day appointed, the king heard them with pa- [| condemned, and ſuffered as a traitor, on the 12th 
tience, and having deliberared on the ſubject of || of May 1641, the king though he interfered in 
their remonſtrances, feems to have determined with || his behalf not having the ſpirit to grant a pardon 
candour, as appears from a ſpeech he made'to them; || to a man who, though he had acted amiſs, had la- 
which (with ſome pedantry) contained much of ſo- || boured to ſupport the royal authority ; and at the 
liq argument. In the iſſue, he determined againſt || worſt, could only be candidly judged to have 
the catholics, whom he called but fuer; committed ſome miſdemeanours. Bur it was this 
yet concluded by an engagement to redreſs ſome [| that Charles began ſharpening the axe to ſtrike- 
tew real grievances, and aſſuring the complainants his own head. OT The 


ws 0 him there by force, At laſt, after much con- 
{ 
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he Iriſh parliament being adjourned, and all 
kings in outward appearance, quiet, on Saturday the 


230 of October, in 1641, a moſt remarkable event 
zppened, which was no lefs than an almoſt uni- 


«erfat defection of the Iriſh, attended with great 
As religion was che 


ſlaughter and confufion. g | | 
aſe aſfigned for this riling, the old Engliſh fas 
milies joined with the native Iriſh; and few of the 
Catholics remained ſteady to their allegiance, _ 

The matter was diſcovered only the day before, 
by one O'Connally, and confirmed by 9thers.— 
The effect of this was the preſervation of the 
caſtle of Dublin, which was intended to have 
been ſeized ; but the Engliſh loſt almoſt all their 
other places of ſtrength in the kingdom. The 


inſurgents finally fell allo upon the Scots; ſo that | 


by the 1ſt of November, the Proteſtants had little 
Teſt in Ulſter than Londonderry, Colerain, Innil. 
killing, balf the county of Down, and part of 
the county of Antrim, „„ 
While the lords juſtices, who had pardoned 
and rewarded O'Connally, were buſied in pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of what yet remained, they 
were ſurpriſed to find it aſſerted by Sir Phelim 


O' Neale, and Rory M*Guire, then encamped at 


Newry, that they had a commiſſion from the king 
of England for what they done, of which they had 
ſent copies to their confederates.,, ., 
The parliament in London hearing of theſe 
tranſaftions, prevailed on Charles to put the ma- 
nagement of the. Iriſh, war. into their hands, and 
paſſed ſeveral votes for the proſecution, of it; and 
the king ſent ſome arms to Sir Robert Stewart in 
Ulſter. But the rebels, grew, every day more 


powerful; and when they were accuſed, of che maſ- 


facre that had taken place, ſpoke of one intended 
by the other party; to prevent which, they ſaid, 
they had taken up arms, and called heaven to 
witneſs that hey were not guilty of the blood 
ſhed, or likely to be ſhed on this occaſion. 5 
Candour muſt own, that the, government, had 
been for ſome time carried with a high hand, and 
ſuch ſtrictneſs exerciſed in regard to the Catholics, 
as might make ſome of them apprehenfive of 
ſuture oppreſhon. Fears of this ſort being in- 
fuled by the higher rank and the prieſts among 
the lower ſort of the people, had, poſſibly ſome 


here giving a recital. 


. 8 


mare in promoting thole evils. of which we are 


As to the maſſacre, after all that has been 
roundly aflerted, it muſt be difficult to aſcertain” 
the number of proteſtants that fell in the com- 
motion; but that thele have been moſt unrca- 
ſonably exaggerated, appears from an examina- 


tion of the moſt authentic records. Neyertheleſs 


the murders and cruelties. committed. by the Iriſh 
on thoſe. who. unhappily fell into their hands, 
many of whom had never. offended. them, mark- | 


ed their perſecutors as men of blood, who deſerved 
the puniſhment that many of them afterwards ex- 
perienced, and whole actions at the time deſerve 
to be recorded with infamy to poſterity, 4) +1 

After all, it is, however, probable there was 
ſome truth in the aſſertion, “ That the Iriſh did 


not proceed to the utmoſt extremities of cruelty, 


* till the lords juſtices, alarmed at what they heard 
" Was already done, gave orders to fall upon the | 


© Catholies, who in conſequence, (though the: fitſt 


« / ; =" 5 5 
- aggrefſors) on their part, continued the ma- 


ſacre.““ 


It was now found that, e the papiſt Lords of the | k 
u petition they had received from the Iriſh Catho- 


c 3 
Hale, as they were called, were not to be depend- 
ed on, moſt of them refuſing to reſort to parliament: 


they met the- inſurgents of. Meath, and after a par- 
ley joined their party. nb i; 
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neater to Dublin, that capital was Almeſt blocked 


up on the land- ſide, while the Iriſh:endeavoured by 
every, poſſible means, to take Tredagh (Drogheda), 


which they had beſieged, and at this time, by adopt- 
ing a ſtratagem, were very near lucceeditig.” 2 
Vet, in the midſt of this perplexity, it ſeeins ra- 


| ther ſtrange, that in a pardon publiſhed, the time 
allotted for the Iriſh 'to'come in, was too” ſhort; 
above all, that it was limited to ſuch as did Not 
poſſeſs a freehold, a ſure way to keep the higher orders 


in rebellion; and, in ſuch a country as Ireland, was 
it wonderful that the lower claſs ſhould contihue to 
e add oy ou Ivy 
The jealouſies between the king and parliament 
having begun before the commencement. of the 
Iriſh war, though both profeſſed their defires to 
ſuppreſs the inſurrektion, little, compared to what 
might have been expected, was done towards pro- 
moting this end. The parliament believed, or af- 
| ſettion 
above recited, J | 
liamentary influence; ſo. that neither party could 
be truly {aid to be cordial in the matter. How- 
ever, that. Charles, at this time, had the. greater 
wiſh to purſue it, appears by his meſſages to both 
houſes. on the ſubjett, which met only with croſs 
or, vague. anſwers, from a ſet of people who ſeemed 
more diſpoſed to oppreſs the innocent, Catholics in 
England, than, to. ſuppreſs thoſe who bad taken 
up arms in the ſiſter kingdom. R 


It would be. tedious and unintereſting to purſue 
this conteſt ſtep by ſtep, as.managed in the cabinet 
or in the field. From the former innumerable 
manifeſtos, iſſued ; in the latter, the ſucceſſes which 
were varigus, proved often too, trilling to be re- 
corded. | 8 „ 
The, Engliſh parliament now treated with cer- 
tain. Scottiſh commiſſioners, and a ſubſcription was 
opened, by which a number of adventurers were 
entitled to portions of eſtates, or indeed whole 
provinces. declared to be forfeited, and conſe- 
quently: to be confiſcated at the end of the rebel- 
lion. Of the, prudence of this meaſure much bas 
been laid; yet general as it was, perhaps it could 
hardly be proved any more politic than juſt, thus 
to give away the poſſeſſions of perſons, yet not le- 
gally convidted, and to leave room for a whole 


people to conceive that. little leſs. was intended 


than their, Extir patios; {heck bn pond ans ce, 
Ol chis his majeſty expreſſed his doubts; and 
be was reyiled for the ſuggeſtio n 
- »The king: afterwards expreſſed his willingneſs to 
ſuppreſs the revolt, by going over. to Ireland in 
perſon; when the parliament, doubtleſs .very wi/ely 
and. juftly, voted that they mult be enemies to the 


peace of England, who adviſed him to make ſuch | 


a. propoſal. . # COON 41 59106 Ad 

Theſe men proceeded at home from one demand 
to another. The king took ſome; imprudent ſteps, 
of which they made every advantage. The fo. 


vereign having reaſon to doubi the ſafety of his 


perfon in London, withdrew from the capital, and 
ſet up his ſtandard ; and the demagogues prepared 
VV 


At Edgebill, Charles engaged his rebellious 


i 3 a 
15 8 . l a 


' fubjefts, and after an obſtinate conteſt; in which 
zoco men were ſlain, the loyaliſts were likely to 


have won the field; night parted he combatants, 
and though the earl of Effex, the parliament; ge- 
neral, retired, yet hoth ſides claimed: the vidtory,-! 
In November 1641, the lords juſtices traiſmitted 


lics, requeſting his wajeſty to hear theit griev- 


ances. A remonſtranee was preſented on their be- 
„ eee | | half to the parliament at Dublin: but party: ſpixit 
The enemy having by this time taken moſt of || ſo ſtrongiy prevanied ani that aſſembly, that forme of 
the walled towns in the kingdom, and drawn | 


the epiſcopalians and puritans quarrelled in 9 
x. wh 4" 4, 


\ 


he monarch was jealous of par- 
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the ſubject, and broke up without doing any thing || forced bim into. it, for having countenanced { 
in the matter. 1 | meaſure,; while they knew very well that . 
aſide the neceſſity of Charles's withdrawing 5 
troops, 7hey alſo intended to recall moſt of the ? 
| and Engliſh that had gone over thither Fran 


account. And ſo the Engliſh pafſiimen 1 0 


n be 2 


Rr. Nor did the Iriſh, proteſtants fail to ſolicit their 
| 85 affairs in England with his, majeſty, who returned 
; a compaſſionate anſwer, as. to the ſufferings they 
F complained of; but gave them to underſtand, in 
* effect, * chat he had ſtrove in vain to help them.“ 


HT — 


6 


- 


And now it was pretty clear, that the two parties 


having come to a rupture at home, thought more of 
ſelf-defence than of bettering the affairs of Ireland, 
However, a body of Scotch having been tranſ- 
ported to Ulſter,, bad Carrickfergus delivered into 
their hands, and made Colerain and the county 
round their quarters. Defeating the Iriſh, they 
took Newry, and put to death many of their enemies, 
their ſucceſſes continuing till Owen Roe O'Neal 
came over from the Continent, at whoſe arrival his 
countrymen were beyond meaſure rejoiced, as he 
was deſervedly eſteemed a good and experienced 


general. | 


In the mean time, the confederate catholics plan- 
ned and inſtituted a ſort of republican government, 


which they intended ſhould laſt, ar leaſt during the 


continuance of the war; though all this while they 
acknowledged king Charles for their nominal ſo- 


vereign, and ſhewed great marks of reſpect to his | 


female conſort. They conſtituted a ſupreme coun- 
cil, iſſued many ordinances, with the concurrence 
of the clergy, reſpecting eccleſiaſtical, civil, and mi- 
litary matters; confirmed the league between the 
provinces, farmed a great ſeal, and ordered a procla- 
mation to be made, to all the adberents of the Engliſh 
of What nation ſoever, to come over to them, (the 
Confederates). by a certain day: and, finally, they 
ordered that the enemy ſhould not be called Pro- 
teſtants or Engliſh, bur the Puritanical' or Malig- 
nant Party. 109 


The war was carried on with various ſucceſs; but, 


as might be expected from the numbers and union 
of their enemies, the Engliſh were hard preſſed 


adviting, and almoſt inſiſting that he ſhould not go 
over to that country, had aſſerted, that they had 
ſuch well grounded hopes of ſubduing the infur- 
rk... 1 e e 
a Sir William Parſons being removed from his 
office; having become diſagreeable to many mo- 
derate perſons, on account of his attachment to the 
puritans, Sir John Borlace, and Sir Henry Tichburn, 
were conſtituted lords juſtices in his room, FREE] 
Things verging faſt ro confuſion in Ireland, the 
king was at laſt convinced, that it would be neceſſary 
to conclude a ceſſation of arms with the Iriſh ca- 
tholics; yet he wrote four letters on the ſubject be- 
fore any thing was reſolved on. © . 
At length money falling ſhort, the marquis of 


Ormond made a motion that ſuch ceſſation muſt || and Scots, at Bemburg, and rendered that great 


| victory uſeleſs. General Preſton too, who had ap- 


be agreed to, unleſs 10,000 pounds, (one half in 
money and the other in proviſions), could be raiſed 
and brought into the capital within a fortnight, 
The mayor of the city averred this to be impoſſible; 
the circumſtance was regiſtered, and, after ſome de- 
lays, the marquis agreed to meet, and treat with 
the rebels, on the a3d of June 1643. 5 

How highly ſoever we may cenſure the Iriſh 
_ catholics in breaking out into rebellion; yet now 
voluntarily offering to become loyal ſubjects, it 
was not wonderful that Charles and his miniſters 
ſhould liſten to terms, the parliament attempting 
ſo little (after all their promiſes) to reduce them 
by ſorce, and the king's. troops waſting away in 
Ireland; while it was but too evident that he ſhould 
ſoon want their ſervices in England for his own 

rotection. | NED N 


- After ſome diſputes, concerning titles, &c. the 


ceſſation of arms was agreed on, and Charles was | 
moſt unmercifully 'vilified 4y ibeſe whoſe condud? | 


peache d Ormond, and. nominally. deprive 


'year, while the 


| any right to negociate at all, 


510 0 the. arliament in their meſſage to the king, 


” : d hi 
his government. im of 


All this time he was buſied in diſp 
to give aid to his royal maſter; the treaty of U 
bridge was the conſequence; and it is likely 55 
more ſolid benefits would have followed if a 0 
ſorce could have been ſent, at that time to 10 
king's aſſiſtance. „ PREY 
_ The ceſſation, after many diſputes, was at length 


ſucceeded by propoſals for a peace with th I 

The 7 at firſt met with man bling,” 
almoſt all of which were raiſed on the As of re. 
ligion ; the Catholics inſiſting they would enjoy 


their mode of worſhip. in ils full ſplendour, and urg 


atching troops 


ing beſides the repeal of certain acts of parliament 
| unfavourable to them. Theſe matters, together 


with king Charles's ſiruation reſpecting his ſub. 
jets in England ſerved to , occaſion numberleſ; 
delays in the nogociation, which took up the whole 


ven ile the Engliſh parliament ſcrupled not to 
affert that neither the _ nor his miniſters had 


But what at this time moſt contributed to im- 
pede the buſineſs was, the earl of Glamorgan (a 
catholic) in Charles's name, offered terms more 
favourable than any they perceived they had to 
hope for from the lord lieutenant. They in con- 
ſequence held off; and in the mean time ſome of 
the Puritan party in Ireland addreſſed the king to 
condeſcend fo far as to break his word, and again 
to declare the confederates rebels. | 
However, notwithſtanding this ſecret buſineſs, 
a treaty was concluded between Ormond and the 
ſupreme council, Which latter voted ak 10,000 
men ſhould be ſent to the king's aſſiſtance ; but 
when the ſoldiers were ready there was no ſhipping ; 
and when there was a probability of effecting their 
tranſportation,” they were gone upon other ſervice. 
Thus this unhappy” prince waited for Iriſh aid in 
vain, while his affairs every day aſſumed a worſe 
face in England. : 5 355 : L PIs 474 8 5 | 

At the latter end of the ſame year arrived the 
Pope's nuneio, after having been chaced by a 


| parliament ſhip, by which if he had been taken, 
it would have been well for the royal party, and 


the confederates, as he acted diametrically oppo- 


| ſite to the* intereſts of both during his ſtay in the 
| country. For he oppoſed the peace, when it was 
| about to be generally proclaimed, brought over 


Owen Roe O'Neal, who had defeated the Engliſh 


peared very forward to aſſiſt the royal cauſe, now de- 


ſerted it, and Dublin was threatened by the nuncio 
with a ſiege. The carl of Glamorgan's ſecret ar- 
| ticles of peace were found among the papers of 


the archbiſhop” of Tuam, and threatened to be 
publiſhed by the ſupreme council. Thus, in ct- 


| fe&t, nothing but confuſion prevailed in Ireland; 


while the king loſing town after town, and battle 


| after battle; ſaw his hopes totally ruined by 
| Naſeby fight, where Cromwell defeated him; and he 


then ſurrendered to the Scotch commiſſioners. This 


| occaſioned ſome breach of the peace on his fide, 


being in the hands of thoſe that diſapproved it. 


| And Ormond himſelf at laſt yielded up Dublin, 
| by Charles's permiſſion, to the parliament's forces, 
under the command of one Jones, becauſe the 
| catholics on their part threatened to ſtorm it;! 


and ſurrendering the regalia, withdrew himſelf 


| honourably to England, according to the terms of 
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„ apitulation, in the beginning of the year 1647. 
1 11 to be attributed to the Selnvibt of ne 
malicious and ignorant nuncio, by whoſe means 
Oven Roe O'Neal had even been perſuaded to join 
che parliament's forces. 8 | 

After his retreat the affairs of the Confederates 
vent on ſo ill, that they were once more willing 
to renew their treaties of peace; but ſcarcely knew 
o whom they ſhould addreſs themſelves, or how 
to procure the appointment of a lord lieutenant, 
3s their delay of ſending ſuccours having ruined 
the king's affairs, he was by this, ume a priſoner in 
the iſle of Wight, having been delivered up by 
the Scotch, while it was too plain that Cromwell 


and his party were likely to carry all before them 


in England. _ . | 
But at this time the earl of Inchiquin, who 


ated for the parliament, growing diſguſted with 
the proceedings of their party, finding he was likely 
to be ſupported by the Scotch Covenanters, who 
now began to be ſeparated .from the Independants, 
concluded a ceſſation with the Iriſh. To this like 
every other meaſure that was really for the good of 


. 


the country, the nuncio gave every hindrance | 


in his power. But people's eyes beginning to be 
opened, this eccleſiaſtic now firſt found himſelf op. 
| poſed, and that even by force. On this, he publiſh 

ed an inſtrument beginning, © In the name of God: 
Amen: wherein he piouſſy exhorted thoſe who ſided 
with him, neither to regard the loſs of their own 
goods, the plundering thoſe of other men, © nor even 
« the ſlaughter of /ome, or perhaps of many in ſo 
good à cauſe;“ and the friars were every where 
enjoined to denounce damnation againſt all ſuch 
as had agreed to the truce, : | 

In ſhort, the nuncio was never quiet till he had 
nearly ruined the affairs of the Confederates, and 
was ſent back with ſhame and diſgrace, and a num- 
ber of charges preferred againſt him, to appear. be- 
fore his holineſs, who very ſharply reprimanded, 
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| when he ought to have puniſhed him ſeverely for his 


conduct, | „ 

The marquis of Otmond having, by his majeſty's 
defire, met the Scotch com oer between 
them it was agreed that they ſhould make head in 
Scotland, while he, being once more appointed lord 
lieutenant, would uſe all his endeavours again to 


| ſerve his royal maſter in Ireland. 


Though the confederates wiſhed for a Cathdlic 


| governor, yet they received Ormond' with reſpect; 


and joining their forces, the combined armies poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves of almoſt all the walled towns, and 
at laſt advanced towards Dublin, which Jones had 


held ever ſince for the Engliſh parliament, * © 


A prohibition arrived from the king, enjoining 


Ormond not to proceed any farther in concert with- 
the Iriſh, but the latter did not at all regard it, as 


he had been previouſly warned to attend to no writ- 


ten order from his majeſty, whilſt under confine- 


ment; and the peace was finally ratified in the mid. 


dle of January. | 


But before he could draw together any forces to 


ſend. over for the deliverance of king Charles, that 


prince was butchered under all the forms of trial by 
his rebellious ſubjects. ' It will be needleſs here to 
dwell on the circumſtances of that tragedy. Suffice 
it to ſay, that the duke of Hamilton having been 
defeated by Cromwell, on his return victorious from 
the expedition, the Independants every where roſe 


ſuperior to the Preſbyterians, who, at this time, 


were willing to treat with their ſovereigg. 
Cromwell, therefore, advanced to Weſtminſter,” 
where he purged the parliament as he termed it, of 


all but his own creatures, and the king having been 
ſeized at the Iſle of Wight, was brought to London, 
tried, caſt, and condemned, by what was called, @ #4 


High Court of Juſtice; and after having ſuffered many 
outrages, was beheaded adjoining to his own palace 
of Whitehall; for a full relation of which we refer” 
our readers to our Hiſtory of Englan cg. 
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Execution of Sir Phelim O' Neal—Sir Phelim's Conſiancy, Sc. Stay and Death of Cromwell——Refioration 


of Monarchy— Hopes and Diſappointments of the Iriſh— ge 
Conſequences of his Reign—Parliament called Ads of Settlement reverſed—An Engagement with King William 
—Succeſs thereof — Drogheda taken—Surrender of Ballimore—Athlone taten with Diftcully— Loſs of the 


Iriſi— Limeric capitulates—The Arlicles. 


| HEN the mournful news of Charles the 
VV firſt's death reached the prince of Wales 
at the Hague, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
by the ſtyle and title of Charles the ſecond, king 
of Great Britain, &c. but the parliament in Eng- 
5 declared it high treaſon to acknowledge his 
tlie | 
' Ormond failed not to proclaim him in Ireland; 
the nuncio gone, yet more catholics came in; and 


the lord lieutenant proceeded in his deſign to be- 


ſiege Dublin. | 

That capital was accordingly inveſted, juſt at 
the time when tidings arrived that Cromwell in- 
tended landing at the head of gooo men in Mun- 


ſter, on which a conſiderable body of the army was 


detached to oppoſe him. 

In the mean time, the ſiege proceeded ; and it 
was generally thought that the city would have 
been taken; whey, Jones men by an unexpected 
ally one morning, deſeated the royaliſts and con- 
| federates ſo completely that they were obliged to 
kaiſe the ſiege, to the great diſgrace of their arms 
- * No; 76. 7 | | 


in that quarter. This was that fatal defeat of 


Rathmines, which much reſembled that of Roderic 


monarch of Ireland; and this the Iriſh ſay was one 


of the moſt ſhameful that has been recorded in 
hiſtory. | 5 e 


Cromwell” hearing of theſe things changed his 
deſign and landed, not in Munſter, but in Leinſter; 
he took Tredagh, (Drogheda) where he cruelly: put 


the garriſon to the ſword, and made ſuch a progreſs 


in the country, that while the Iriſh were yet buſied 
in diſputes, they found themſelves” blocked up in 
a corner of the iſland and though Clanrichard a 


catholic was ſubſtituted as lord deputy, yet their 


affairs went to wreck, and finally they referred to 
| a. foreign prince, the duke of Lorrain, who offered - 
certain conditions, the firſt of which was that 
of his being acknowledged Lord Protector of the 


iſland, - But, it being found that the biſhop of 


Fernes, a late co-adjutor of the nuncio, had buſied 


bimſelf in this matter, and that it was intended 


by his party to conclude the treaty in the name 


of the people of Ireland, this was objected to, and 
1 K | numberleſs 
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numberleſs diſputes aroſe, which ended in breaking {| on the death of Charles the ſecond, . 
off the treaty, while Cromwell, in whoſe favour || of February 1684, aſcended the Engliſh th lxth 
Cork had revolted, purſued his conqueſts, ſtep by by the ſtyle of James the ſecond, his rother ſaw 
Rep, till after a battle fought” at Knocknaclaſhy, |} ing behind him the character of a prince poſſeſſe 
won by lord Broghill,, Limeric and Galway were of ſome virtues and many talents; but not 1 6 
taken, And thus for this period the Iriſh war JI remarkable for nabe and conſtantly ſeen . 
vas ended. N I facrifice. his beſt qualities to extravagance and de 
It is eaſy for the reader to conceive that in any || ſipation., - _ 5 
trials of ſuch of the Iriſh as had been concerned in | There was great joy in Dublin when king Ja 
the murders. of proteſtants, many of them were || the ſecond was proclaimed there; and noy, 15 N 
convicted and executed. Among theſe was Sir || bers of the Iriſh from being the accuſed, turned Ma 
Pholim O'Neal (ſo often mentioned in the | accuſers. After various changes the earl of T 4h 
zurſe of the hiſtory.) It has been obſerved that |] connel was appointed Jieutenant general by the "1754 
this chief once pretended: he had received his com- who had reafon to think he might confide in fe 
miſſion from the late king: but this he now diſ- [| a ſervant, ö» 
avowed, averring that he took the ſeal from a pa- Though this reign had begun rather favourabl 
tent found at Charlemont, and then cauſed it to be || in England; yet the Habe making quick ftrige, 
ſtitched to a commiſſion written in Charles's name. || to arbitrary power, and contrary to his royal word 
To this aſſertion he adhered, though not only a. [| given, n diſcovered his intention of eſtabliſh. 
xrdan, but alſo the reſtoration of his honours and || ing the Catholic religion throughout the three 
ortune had been promiſed him by the Puritan go- [| kingdoms, murmurs firſt, and afterwards' comms. 
vernment, if he would only ſay he had his ſove- || tions enſued. The duke of Monmouth, natural 
reign's warrant for what was done, This ſolici- || ſon of Charles II. in particular, ſtirred up a re- 
tation was carried ſo far, that juſt as the execu- || bellion, but was defeated, and being made Priſoner 
tioner was about to do his office, a perſon came up was executed as a traitor. _ 8 | 
who ordered him to ſtop, and then whiſpered with || James now began to think his troubles were over. 
Sir Phelim, as was rationally ſuppoſed, on the ſame || but his ſon-in-law William, prince of Orange, SY 
ſubject; ſince the latter anſwered aloud © that he || ing continually. addreſſed. by the malecontents 
« was obliged to the lord. lieutenant, but could not || whoſe reſentment. was kindled to the higheſt degree 
think of advancing any ſuch thing.” Thus it was liſtened to them, and only waited for an opportu- 
that not content with having put their king to |] nity of appearing in their favour, and, as he faid, 
death, theſe maleyolent people uſed. all poſſible |} of redrefling their grievances. ,  _ _ 
means to fix a ſtigma. on his memory. | The crueltics of Kirk and judge Jefferies in the 
Cromwell now ſwaying all, carried things with a Weſt, and the arbitrary proceedings of the king 
high hand in England, and in Ireland ruled with || in committing the biſhops to the tower of London, 
a rod of iron. In the fmall ſpace allotted this. [| together with his egregious folly in endeavouring 
uſurper to reign he was amazingly ſucceſsful in his || to convert his ſoldiers and failors, haſtened this 
arms and negociations abroad, and triumphed matter. Juſt at the time when all were ready to 
over all obſtacles but ſueh as aroſe from his own || quit James, William who had been for a while de- 
evil conſcience... Clouds; ſuſpicions, the fear of aſſaf- || tained by contrary winds, at length obtained a 
ſination, and domeſtic unhappineſs, haunted him till |] proſperous gale which ſerved. to land him at Torbay, 
his death, which happened in conſequence of a ter- while the Britiſh fleets remained in their harbours, 
| tian ague (of which it had been propheſied that he King James, who. had previouſly refuſed an aid 
il ſhould recover), on the third of September 1638, |} of French troops, had no other expectations but 
\ in as violent a ſtorm as ever was known in Britain. [| from his own ſubjects, and they being all offended, 
His ſon Richard, on his death, was nominated || on the one hand, or intimidated on the other, fell 
protector; but ſoon after depoſed, and reduced to || away from him. Churchill, his favourite, the lord 
a private man. Change ſucceeding after change, || Cornbury, and laſt of all even his daughter Anne 
wearying the people with anarchy, paved the way || deſerted him. William proceeded to London; and 
for general Monk to bring in Charles the ſecond, who || at midnight, the king left the palace of St. James's 
was at length reſtored, and proclaimed king on |] by his order, not ſuffering the guards to reſiſt, 
his birth-day, May 29, 1660. 5 only inſiſting to go to Rocheſter inſtead of Ham, to 
On the acceſſion of this prince to the throne the || which the prince of Orange's people immediately 


—— 


and dil. 
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_ 
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Iriſh entertained great hopes, in ſome. of which || (perhaps gladly) conſented. _ 


from the very ſituation of Charles's affairs, and in || It is well known that after an attempt of thoſe 
others from a want of care for their intereſt, they who found him out in diſguiſe to ſend him back 
were diſappointed, again with honour, this infatuated monarch with- 


The ſovereign, who forgot not his being obliged || drew to France, whither he had already ſent the 
to ſubmit to the covenanters in Scotland, the event een and prince, of whom ſhe was unfortunately 
of the battle of Worceſter, and his almoſt miraculous or him brought to bed at the time when the biſhops 
eſcape, ſeemed now inclined to temporiſe with || were in the Tower, who ought to have been preſent 
the different parties, many of whom he ſuffercd ro || at her mazeſty's delivery. This occaſioned the re- 
ctiminate each other. While the court was all || port of a ſpurious offspring, a prejudice never tho- 
gaiety, this was à reign diſtinguiſhed by real or || roughly rooted out from the minds of the people. 
pretended plots of the ſubjects; and the infetion || When king James had retired, the lords and com- 
in ſome degree reached Ireland, from whence on || mons, after much debate, voted that he had abdicated. 
many accounts. various petitions and remonſtrances [| the throne, and the prince of Orange and his con- 
were ſent by oppoſing parties. II fort were proclaimed by the title of king William 

In the mean time in England, the parliaments ||] and queen Mary, the whole adminiſtration. of go- 
having latterly been diſobliging to Charles, he go- |] vernment being veſted in William, who was deter- 
ver for ſome: years without any ſuch aſſembly. |{ mined, as he ſaid, to rule in his own perſon. 

The duke of York his brother was known to bea || While the new ſovereign was providing for all 
Catholic, and there were continual murmurs raiſed || things in England, James reſolved not to. let flip 
againſt him, and ſome troubles aroſe which William [| the opportunity of trying his fortune in Ireland, ſor 
prince of Orange who had married his daughter j{| the preſervation of which country either through 
after the. concluſion of the war, was careſul to || neglect or neceſſity his rival had but ill provided. 
JC . Tyrconnel there, who had kept the old army, 
James was alternately-baniſhed and recalled; but || ſpeedily raiſed new troops for his maſter, and mY 
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where geſeated his opponents, the ſhattered remains 


of whom had withdrawn to Londonderry. This 


gone over to William, and 
” 3 


hen the ſiege Was raiſe 
cation of the Iriſh. 


By this time a parliament was called at Dublin, 


act | 
= of. attainder paſſed, with ſome other buſineſs 


of the like nature: and about this time king James 
was invited and perſuaded to go over to Scotland, | 
which if he had done it would probably have be- 


nefited his affairs more than remaining in a coun- 
under bis obedience. 

attacked the French fleet near Bantry-Bay, but was 
defeated ; ſo that all things ſeemed taking an un- 
favourable turn for William in this quarter, 


Ireland with a large body of troops, who took Car- 


rickfergus, and advanced towards Dundalk ; but | 
when he was afterwards met by Mareſchal Rofen | 
who had afſembled his troops near Drogheda, the | 


former would by no means hazard a battle, but 
ſtrongly intrenching himſelf lay ſtill in his camp, 


at laſt both armies withdrew, without moleſting 
each other, into winter quarters. The Engliſh 


. camp; on breaking it up, appeared like an hoſpital, 
undd out of 15000 who at various times had entered 
it, about 8000 were numbered among the dead, and 
thoſe who were tainted with diſeaſes contracted in | 
it, of which they expired ſoon after, One great | 
cauſe of this unhealthineſs was accounted to be the 
reception of ſome of their friends from London- | 
derry, where ſickneſs and infection . had prevailed 

during the latter part of the ſiege. 1 
ngliſh and Dutch united under 


And now the | 
Torrington and Evertſon, were: defeated by the 


French fleet off Beachy-hcad; a number of the for. 


mer being deſtroyed, and the latter retreating much 
worſted, while William was gone over in perſon to 
Ireland, The conſequence was that having followed 


Schomberg's track, the Iriſh retiring before him, 
he reached the banks of the Boyne, where his rival | 


ſtopping, the armies came to an engagement. 
This river the Engliſh were to paſs, and the Iriſh 


down by Hamilton's Iriſh: horſe. But William fo 
animated his troops, that at length they paſſed 
the river, overcame all obſtacles, and forced the Iriſh 
to give way, with the loſs of ſeveral] perſons of note, 
Hamilton being taken priſoner and about | 1500 


men killed on the field of battle; It is worth re- 
marking that Walker the clergyman who had ſtirred | 


up the people of Londonderry to that obſtipate de- 
fence, was flain in this battle, and when William 
heard of his fate, he exclaimed, « Fool that he was! 
what had he to do there? which was all the tribute 
paid to his memory; | 
Here William twice narrowly eſcaped death, once 
before the bartle, while he was riding along the 


nks of the Boyne reconnoitring, ſome field-picces | 


being diſcharged which killed one of his followers, 
and ſlightly grazed his ſhoulder. The other eſ- 
Cape was in the heat of the fight, when one of his 
oyn dragoons: was about to ſhoot him, miſtaking 
him ſor an enemy; but his maſter ſuddenly ſpeak- 


I. 
4 


to the no ſmall mortifi. 
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j 
town James beſieged with a large army; but the | 
garriſon animated by one Walker a clergyman held |] loſt all hope. He fell back from paſs to paſs, re- 
out in a manner almoſt unexampled, againſt ſword |. 
' and famine, till they were victualed and relieved by 


; gre Kirk, who. had 


: 


] under which deſcription almoſt every 


a 


c er 


to land him at the head 


2 1] land. | 
of ſettlement reverſed, pardons iſſued and 


ing the dtagoon knew his voice, and the miſchief 
was prevented. OT ar a owl Fo or oats. Tull 
After this defeat king James ſeemed. to have 


ſolving to embark again for France, and he was 


confirmed in this reſolution by letters that Louis 
XIV. ſent him, deſiring he would leave the war to 


the management of his generals, and promifing 
of 30,00 French in Eng- 

Accordingly the king departed, and in his way 
falling in with ſome frigates that were ſent out with 
an intent of deſtroying William's ſhipping, this in- 
fatuated prince took them with him for his perſonal 
protection. But when Louis was appriſed of all 


ö | that had paſſed, he retracted his offer on account 
try the greater part of which was already reduced | 


of the wrong-headed behaviour of one whom other- 


II wiſe he meant to ſuccour. | 
While theſe things were paſſing, admiral Herbert | 


William having taken Tredagh, (Drogheda) as he 
had threatened the garriſon. to put them all to the 


| ſword, if they did not ſurrender immediately, and 


1} alſo made himſelf maſter of Wexford and Water- 
Nevertheleſs he ſent general Schomberg over to | 


ford, advanced to Limeric; round which the Iriſh 
forces were gathered, The town refuſing to ſur- 
render he ſat down before it with his army, but 
within three days afterwards Mareſchal Sarsfield 
having intercepted and deſtroyed a convoy, the 


[] garriſon making an obſtinate defence, he was at laſt 
| obliged to raiſe the ſiege with loſs, and embarked for 
while his ſoldiers were eaten up with diſeaſe ; till | e JC 


Ing, ꝶmm 
The command devolved on count Solmes ; and 
he ſoon aftetwards quitting the army, .it remained 
with general Ginkle, Who received ofders to finiſh 
the war at any rate, „% ey 
Though king James had left his Iriſh ſubjects to 
themſelves, yet they reſolved on defence; and the 
more ſo, as William had excepted from a general 
pardon, “the deſperate leaders of the rebellion ;" 
leader might 
concelve himſelf to be included ; and after the duke 
of Berwick had in vain endeavoured to bring them 
into fome order, having given full vent to their ex- 
clamations againſt king James, they reduced them- 
ſelves under et of Mareſchal Sarsfield. 
Ballimore being ſurrendered to the Engliſh, Gin- 


| kle proceeded to attack Athlone, which he took 
| with, difficulty, as M. S. Ruth, a French general, 


covered it with his army. | 
8. Ruth and Sarsfield after this retired before 


che Engliſ towards Agrim ; and having drained 
the garriſons, waited for the Englifh there. Ginkle 
were to endeavour- to defend it. The battle was commi 
long and bloody, in the courſe of it, Mareſchal | laſt that was ever fought in Ireland. The engage. 
Schomberg was ſlain on William's ſide with about 
300 men, and moſt of the French [Proteſtants whom 


he had brought with him cut in pieces or trod 


came up with them, and a battle commenced, the 


ment was fierce and obſtinate, and much general- 
ſhip diſplayed on both ſides: at length the day 


1] ſcemed fo much to incline to the Iriſh, that S. 
| Ruth. threw his hat up in the air for joy, exclaim- 
ing, © Now will I drive the Engliſh to the gates of 
| © Dublin.” He ſaw where he could attack à body 
of them to advantage; but while ke was deſcending 
from a height, to put this into execution, he was 
| ſuddenly killed by a cannon fhot ; and Sarsfield, 


who next aſſumed the command, having been at 
variance with the French general, knew nothing of 
his plans or difpoſitions, While the Engliſh punbed 
theirs, and after a fevere conteſt gained a complete 
victory, | | | 775 


The Iriſh, together with their tents and bag- 


| ge, Joſt near 7000 men in the action and purſuit, 


The fugitives took ſhelter in Limerick; and Ginkle 
following, made his approach to the place, the 
greateſt part of the buildings of which, within' ten 


days time, were laid in aſhes by rhe Engliſh bombs. 
| After this he pretended to retreat, but returning, 
carried ſome of the outwprks, with great ſlaughter 

4 of the Iriſh, At length 


diviſions prevailing among 


0 
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the beſieged, whoſe commander, and many of their 
officers were Frenchmen, a haſty reſolution was 
taken to capitulate ; accordingly a capitulation was 
reſolved on, and accepted by Ginkle, in which the 
commanders of Limerick treated for the whole Iriſh 
nation. Theſe articles were agreed to on the gd of 
October 1691. e 5 2 
The Iriſh proteſtants in general were much diſ. 

ſatisfied with the terms acceded to, complaining that 
they ſcemed to be diſregarded, while the vanquiſhed 
catholics were indulged, and even ſuffered to tranſ- 


port themſelves into foreign countries, But, not 
to mention that there appeared ſomething invidious | 


in theſe complaints, it is not wonderful that Wil- 
liam, having ſo many affairs on his hands, ſhould 
be willing to put an end to a war, which had occa- 
ſioned the expenditure of ſo much money. 

A few days after the capitulation was ſigned, a 
French fleet of eighteen ſail, bringing ſtore of pro- 
viſion and ammunition, arrived on the coaſt. But 


now all things were ſettled, and the Iriſh. war being 


ended, William became maſter of the three king- 


doms, a circumſtance which forms a remarkable 


era in the courſe of the hiſtory. 


f e 
7 
1 


The Civil and Military Articles of Limerick, exa#tly | 
printed from the 'Letlers Patents ; wherein they are || and other public charges, incurred and become due 


ratified and exemplified by their Majeſties, under the 


Great Seal of England. 


WILLIAM and Mary, by the grace of God, &c. 
To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 
Whereas certain articles, bearing date the gd day |] 
of October laſt paſt, made and agreed on between | 


our juſtices of our kingdom of Ireland, and our 
17850 of our forces there, on the one part; and 
everal officers there, commanding within the city 
of Limerick, in our ſaid kingdom, on the other 


part: whereby our ſaid juſtices and general did un- 


dertake that we ſhould ratify thoſe articles, within 


rhe ſpace of eight months, or ſooner ;' and uſe their 


-utmoſt endeavours that the ſame ſhould be ratified 
and confirmed in parliament. The tenor of which 
faid articles is as follows, viz. 1 


Articles agreed upon the gd Day of October, 1691 


Between the Right Honourable Sir Charles Porter, 
Knight, and Thomas Conningſby, Eſq. Lords 


. - Juſtices of Ireland; and his Excellency the Ba- 
ron De Ginkle, pe e e and Com- | 


mander in chief of the Engli 


3 army; on the one 
part: ey Rh 


z 


And the Right Honourable Patrick Earl of Lucan, / 
Piercy Viſcount Gallmoy, Colonel Nicholas Pur. 
cekl, Colonel Nicholas Cuſack, Sir Toby Butler, 
Colonel Garret Dillon, and Colonel John Brown, | 


on the other part : 


la the Behalf of the Iriſh Inhabitanps in the City 
and County of Limerick, the Counties of Clare, 
Kerry, Cork, Sligo, and Mayo: 


In Conſideration of the Surrender of the City of 


Limerick, and other Agreements made between 
the ſaid Lieutenant-general Ginkle, the Governor 
of the City of Limeric, and the Generals of the 

. Iriſh Army, bearing date with theſe Preſents, for 

the Surrender of the ſaid City, and Submiſſion of 
the faid Army: it is agreed, That, 


I. The Roman Catholics of this kingdom ſhall. 
enjoy ſuch privileges in the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, as are conſiſtent with the laws of Ireland; or 
z they did enjoy in the reign of king Charles the 


Second: and their majeſties, as ſoon as their affairs | 
will permit them to ſummon a parliament in this | 
kingdom, will endeavour to procure the ſaid Roman | 


* Fu 


> 


n 


Catholics ſuch farther. ſecu rity in that 
may preſerve them from any diſturba 


| of Limeric, Clare, Kerry, Cork, and 
| any of them; and all the commiſſioned officers in 


. 


— 
Particular, a3 


nce upon the 
account of their ſaid religion. 5 a 

II. All the inhabitants or reſidents of Limeri 
or any other garriſon now in the poſſeſſion of 15 
Iriſh, and all officers and ſoldiers now in arms und oF 
any commiſſion of king James, or thoſe authoriſe 
by him to grant the ſame, in the ſeveral counties 


May 0, or 


their majeſties quarters, that belong to the Iriſh re. 
giments, now in being, that are treated' with, und 
who are not priſoners of war, or have taken protec. 
tion, and who ſhall return and ſubmit to their 
majeſties obedience; and their and every of their 
heirs, ſhall hold, poſſeſs, and enjoy, all and every 
of their eſtates of freehold and inheritance; and all 


| the rights, titles, and intereſts, privileges, and im. 


munities, which they and every one of them held 
enjoyed, or were rightfully and lawfully intirled to 
in the reign of king Charles II. or at any time fince 
by the laws and ſtatutes that were in force in the 
ſaid reign of Charles II. and ſhall be put in poſſeſ. 
ſion, by order of the government, of ſuch of them 


[as are in the king's hands, or the hands of his 
| tenants, without being put to any ſuit or trouble 


therein; and all ſuch eſtates ſhall be freed and dif. 
charged from all arrears of crown rents, quit- rents, 


ſince Michaelmas 1688, to the day of the date 
hereof: and all perſon comprehended in this arti- 


cle, ſhall have, hold, and enjoy all their goods and 


chattles, real and perſonal, to them, or any of them 
belonging, and remaining either in their own hands, 
or the hands of any perſons whatſoever, in truſt for, 
or for the uſe of them, or any of them : and all and 
every the ſaid perſons, of what profeſſion, trade, or 
calling ſoever they be, ſhall and may uſe, exerciſe, 
and practiſe their ſeveral and reſpective profeſſions, 
trades, and callings, as freely as they did uſe, exer- 
ciſe, and enjoy the ſame in the reign of king Charles 
II. provided that nothing in this article contained 
be conſtrued to extend to, or reſtore any forfeiting 
perſon now out of the kingdom, except what are 
hereafter compriſed : provided alſo, that no perſon 
whatſoever ſhall have or enjoy the benefit of this 
article, that ſhall neglect or refuſe to take the oath 
of allegiance, made by act of parliament in Eng- 
land, in the firſt year of the reign of their preſent 
x when thereunto required. 1 
II. All merchants, or reputed merchants of the 
city of Limeric, or of any other garriſon now pol- 
ſeſſed by the Iriſh, or of any town or place in the 
counties of Clare or Kerry, who are abſent beyond 
the ſeas, that have not bore arms ſince their ma- 
jeſties declaration in February, 1688, ſhall have thc 
benefit of the ſecond article, in the ſame manner 
as if they were preſent ; provided ſuch merchants, 
and reputed merchants, do repair into this kingdom 
within the ſpace of eight months from the datc 
nereof.[150% 3 + at | 
IV. The following officers, viz. colonel Simon 
Lutterel, captain Rowland White, Maurice Euſtace 
of Yermanſtown, Chievers of Mayſtown, commonly 
called Mount Leinſter, now belonging to the regi- 
ments in the aforeſaid garriſons and quarters of the 
Iriſh army, who were beyond the ſeas, and ſent 
thither upon affairs of their reſpective regiments, 9! 
their army in general, ſhall have the benefit and 
advantage of the ſecond article, provided they te- 
turn hither within the ſpace of eight months {rom 
the date of theſe preſents, and ſubmit to their ma. 


jeſties governmeat, and take the above-mentioned 

oath, L921 to VVV 
V. That all and fingular the ſaid perſons com- 
priſed in the ſecond and third articles, ſhall have 4 
eneral pardon of all attainders, outlawries, Ie” 
ons, miſpriſions of treaſon, premunires, felonies, 
| | | treſpaſles, 


— 


ene Een rA EAN 
trelpaſſes, and other crimes and miſdemeanours 
wHatloever, by chem, or any of them, committed 
dhe he beginning of the veign of king James l. 
And if any of chem are attainted by parliament, the 
lords juſtices, and general, will uſe their beſt en 
deayours to get the ſame repealed by parliament, 
and the ourlawries to be reverſed gratis, all but 
writing-clerks fees. | | 


NF 


| ſons aforeſaig, it is agreed, that the, ſaid lords-jul-. 
| tices, and the ſaid; baron de Ginkle, ſhall intercede 
wich the king and parliament, to bayp the. eſtates 
ſecured to Roman Catholics, by articles and 115 
tulation in this kingdom, charged with, and equally - 
Uable to the payment of ſo much gf the ſaid, debts, 

| as the ſaid lord Lucan, upon ſtating accompts with 
8 nm | the ſaid John Brown, ſhall. certify under his, hand, 
VI. And whereas theſe preſent wars have drawn || that the effects taken from the ſaid Brown amount 
on great yiolences on both parts; and that if leave || unto; which accompt is to be ſtated, and the ba- 
were given to the bringing all farts of, private || lance certifiad by the lord Lucan in one and twent 
actions, the animoſities would probably continue, | | days after: the date hereof. o 364 


a a ae EL, 7 Earn 4 


7 
that have been too long on foot, and the public Ties CIS WI den Ne as 
diſturbances laſt : for the quieting and ſettling, [| For the true performance hereof, we have here 
therefore, of this kingdom, and avoiding thoſe in. undo ſet our hands, ee 
conveniences which would be the neceſſary conſe- Preſenrtrt fart Worten i 
1 of the contrary, no perſon or perſons what. Scrayemore. Tho. Coningſby. 


bever, compriſed in the foregoing articles, ſhall be || H. Maccaxy. Bar. de Ginklel 
ſued, moleſted, 10 1 MENS 1198 any party [| T. Tang t es 
or parties whatſoever, for any treſpaſſes by them [|| bio aged are Hh bees) 
1 1 8 577 or for any arms, horſes, money, goods, 1 gens the A 1. Limeric hath been 
chartels, merchandizes, or proviſions whatſoever, = q 5 F ts 9 e {ad ee 145125 
by them ſeized or raken during the time of the war. EE Foie pe, Ku bald ME * of 112 WY 0 88 
And no perſon or perſons whatſoever, in the ſecond b e die 35 Sraciounypieaie 
and third articles compriſed, ſhall be ſued, im- Fn lag et Who oY | ar Fae ugh anc 
pleaded, or made accountable for the rents or mean the ag | * as Nap Fe confirm 
enen ee or pen in this kingdom] therein coptaiged. Aa as 40 ſuch pigs 11 
or them received, or enjoyed in this kingdom, || r n e ne,, en en eden bt ROSTER 
ſince the beginning of the preſent war, to the day | W420 i 10 Men 2 15 1 8 0 be 
of the _ Hoy mat Oh 5 ned as ne on dy good by Kh ty and. all Gio yy rol ele 
ments, or houſes : and it is alſo agreed, that this || #9, 20) Dill or bills that ſhall be faded by gur two 
article ſhall be mutual and reciprocal on both ſides. || houſes of parliament to that purpoſe. And her cag 
FII. Every nobleman and gentleman'compriſed it appears unto us, that ir was agreed between the 


— — my 


in the ſecond and third article ſhall have. ine to | Rae Ss laid articles, that after the words 
ride with a ſword, and caſe of piſtols, if they think. f i inn, eee 
fit; and keep à gun in their houſes, for the defence chem, in the ſecond of the faid articles, the words 
of the ſame, or for fowling.  ' | 
VIII. The inhabitants and 3 in the city | 
of Limerick, and other garriſons, ſhall be per- | ; $ $106 iar, „hep word 
Wr provi- || Sningn was' age diver ll Mit the fl ar 
10ns, out ot tne lame, withou g v ani n eee 
ſearched, or pay ing any manner of duties; and ſhall ||| cles were fignecd, but was taken notice of before the 
not be compelled to leave the houſes or lodgings [| '.* | TEIN Br ASFA af 21:19 
they now have, for the ſpace of ſix weeks next en- Juſtices, and general, or one of them, oy 4 5 | 
ſuing the date hereof. | i VVT Fee COR... 
IX. The oath to be adminiſtered to ſuch Roman | within the intention of: che capirulatioh, and in- 
Catholics as ſubmit to their majeſties government, [[a, IS OG IT OO RO YT LP te 
ſhall be the oath above ſaid, and no other. 2 and pleaſure is, and we do hereby ratify and confirm 
X. No perſon or perſons who ſhall at any time | 
3 break theſe articles, or any of them, ſhall. 
thereby make, or cauſe any other perſon or perſons a pt 
to forfcir or loſe the benefit of the ſame. ee N e a b logs There 
Xl. The lords-juſtices and general do promiſe to || r 745 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours, that all the perſons 
eomprehended in the above- mentioned articles, ſhall RN en ++ hehe: Fare, 
be protected and defended from all arreſts: and exe- Weber place, n the, ſecond ariſeles any ee. 
cutions for debt or damage, for the ſpace of eight 
months next enſuing the date hereo f. 
XII. Laſtly, the lords-juftices and general do un- 
dertake, that their majeſties will ratify theſe articles 
vithin the ſpace of eight months, or ſooner, and 
uſe "as utmoſt | endeavours that the ſame-ſhall-be 
ratified and confirmed in parliament. e e i rec d eon Gen 
Ill. 0 Where, colonel John Brown ſtood anno regni regis & reginæ Gulielmi & Mari 
indebted to ſeveral | Proteſtants, by judgments of 
. which appearing to the late ere e ms 
ord tyrconnel, and lord Lucan, took away the effects ] regne Hiberniæ. Puxinius exemplificand. * per 
the faid John Brown had to anſwer the faid debts, A 9 9 5 In cujus rei rene hes Hias 
and ptomiſed to clear the ſaid John Brown of the 
ſaid debts; which effects were taken ſor the public 
uſe of the Iriſh, and their army: for freeing the 
aid lord Lucan of his ſaid engagement, paſt on 
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their public account, ſor payment of the ſaid Pro- FF | wy _ | 
_ teſtants, and for preventing the ruin of the ſaid John |] - FExaminat. (S. Keck. D Cancel. 
Brown, and for ſatisfaction of his creditors, at the per nos ee Wm. Childa? Magiſtros. 

Inſtance. of the lord Lucan, and the reſt of the per- || | 35: WH PHI SY b1:0 Fry 
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Military Articles agreed upon between the Baron 
de Ginkle, Lieutenant-general, and Comman- 
| 1 in Chief of the Engliſh Army on the one 
| de, 4 3 i Fo 5 


And the Lieutenant-generals de Uſſoon and de 
Teſſe, Commanders in Chief of the Iriſh Army, 
on the other; and the General Officers here- 
unto ſubſcribing; © © | e 


I. That all perſons, without any exceptions, of 
what quality or condition ſoever, that are willing 
to leave the kingdom of Ireland, ſhall have free 
liberty to go to any country beyond the ſeas 

England and Scotland excepted) where they think 

t, with their families, houſhold-ſtuff, plate, and 
Jewels.; „ ; 1 l 

II. That all general officers, colonels, and ge- 
nerally all other officers of horſe, dragoons, and 
foot-guards, troopers, dragooners, ſoldiers of all 
kinds that are in any garriſon, place, or poſt, now 
in the hands of the Iriſh, or encamped' in the 

onnties of Cork, Clare, and Kerry, as alfo thoſe . 
called Rapparees, or volunteers, that are willing 
to go beyond ſeas as aforeſaid; ſhall have free 
leave to embark themſelves wherever the ſhips are 


that are 1 to tranſport them, and to come 


in whole bodies as they are now compoſed, or in 
parties, companies, or otherwiſe, without having 
any, impediment, direftly or indirect. 1 
5 II. That all perſons above- mentioned, that are 
willing to leave Ireland and go into France, fhall 
have leave to declare it at the times and places 
hereafter mentioned, viz, the troops in Limeric, 


camp on 


Cork, on the Bth inftant, and on none other, be- 


fore Monſieur Tameron, the French intendant, | 


and colonel Withers; and after fuch declaration | 
is made, the troops that will go into France muſt 
remain under the command and diſcipline of their 
officers that.are to condud them thither : and de- 
ſerters of each fide ſhall be given up, and puniſhed | 
e , WT ET a 
IV. That all Engliſh and Scotch officers that 
ferve now in Ireland, ſhall be included in this ca- 
pitulation, as well for the ſecurity of their eſtates 
and goods in England, Scotland, and Ireland (if 
they are willing to remain here), as for paſſing. 
Treely, into France, or any other "country to 
V. That all the general French officers, the in- 
tendant, the engineers, the commiſſaries at war, 
and of _ the artillery, the treaſurer, and other 
French. officers, ſtrangers, and all others whatſo- || 
ever, that arg in Sligo, Roſs, Clare, or in the 
army, or that do trade or commerce, or are other- 
Ways employed in any kind of ſtation or condition, 
ſhall, have free leave to paſs into France, or any | 
other country, and ſhall have leave to ſhip them- 
ſelyes, with all their horſes, equipage, plate, pa- 
pers, and all their, effeQs whatever ; and that ge- 
.neral Ginkle will order paſſports for them, con- 
voys, and carriages by land and water, to carry 
them ſafe from Limeric to the ſhips where they 
ſhall be embarked, without paying any thing for 
the aid; carriages, or to thofe that are employed 
therein, with their horſes, cars, boats, and ſhal- 
10 Pein 1 1 . 
| WI. That if any of the aforcſaid equipages, 
merchandize, horſes, money, plate, or other move- 
ables, or houſehold ſtuff belonging to the ſaid 
Lriſh troops, or to the French officers, or other 
particular perſons whatſoever, be robbed, de- 
Riroyed, or taken away by the troops of the ſaid 


6 * 
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| Value, that is given in upon oath, by the 


be tranſported as aforeſaid; and all o 
| belonging to. them, are to obſerye good order 
their march and quarters, and ſhall , 


DS EIT? 


| ſtored, or payment to be made accordin 


| 1, VIZ. „ | | mean time. 
on Tueſday next in Limeric ; the horſe, at their | 
[7 edneſday ;. and the other forces that | 
are diſperſed in the, counties of Clare, Kerry, and | 


— 


8.10 the 
robbed or plundered: and the ſaid Iriſh 188 lo 


PS to 
ther perſons 


| re 
ever they ſhall. take from the e Hm 
reſtitution for the ſame. . e 

VII. That to facilitate the tranſporting the ſaid 
troops, the general will furniſh fifty ſhips, each 
ſhip's burthen, two hundred tons; for which, 1 
perſons to be 'tranſported , ſhall not be obliged 
to pay, and twenty more, if there ſhall be oc 
caſion, without their paying for them; and if any 
of the ſaid: ſhips ſhall be of leſſer burthen 05 
will furniſh more in number to countervail; and 
alſo give two men of war to embark the princi al 
officers, and ſerve for a convoy to the rellen ot 
D fo 17 EE. En”. 

VIII. That a commiſſary ſhall be immediately 
ſent, to Cork to viſit the tranſport ſhips, and What 
condition they are in for ſailing; and that, a; 
ſoon as they are ready, the troops to be tranſ- 
ported ſhall; march with, all convenient ſpeed, the 
neareſt way, in order to embark: there: and if 
there ſhall be any more men to be. tranſported 
than can be carried off in the ſaid bfty ſhips, the 
reſt ſhall quit the Engliſh town of Limeric, and 
march to ſuch quarters as ſhall be, appointed for 
them, convenient, for their tranſportation, where 
they ſhall. remain till the other twenty ſhips be 
ready, which are to be in a month; and may em- 
bark on any French ſhip that may come in the 


IX. That the ſaid ſhips ſhall be furniſhed with 
forage for horſe, and all neceſſary, proviſions to 
ſubſiſt the officers, troops,  dragoons, and ſoldiers, 
and all other perſons that are ſhipped to be tranſ- 
— into France; which proviſions ſhall be paid 
or as ſoon as all are diſembarked at Breſt or 
Nants, upon the coaſt of Brittany, or any other 
port of France they can make 
X. And to ſecure the return of the faid ſhips 
(the danger of the ſeas excepted) and payment 
or the ſaid proyiſions, ſufficient hoſtages, ſhall be 
iven. . 
XI. That the garriſons of Clare caſtle, Roſs, 
and all other foot that are in the garriſons in the 
counties, of Clare, Cork, and Kerry, {hall have 
the advantage of the. preſent capitulation ; and 
ſuch part of thoſe garriſons as deſign to go beyond 
ſeas, ſhall. march out with their arms, baggage, 
drums beating, ball in mouth, match. lighted at 
both ends, and colours flying, with all the provi- 
ſions, and half the ammunition that is in the ſaid 
; garriſons; and join the horſe! that march to be 
\. tranſported; or if then there is not ſhipping 
enough for the body of foot, that is to be next 
tranſported after. the horſe, general Ginkle will 
order that they be furniſhed-with carriages for 
that purpoſe, and what proviſions they ſhall want 
in their march, they paying for the ſaid proviſions, 
or elſe that they may take it out of their own ma- 
gazines. M E Ty 3 | 
XII. That all the troops of horſe and dragoon? 
that are in the counties of Cork, Kerry, 4" 
Clare, ſhall alſo have the benefit of this capitula- 
tion; and chat ſuch as will paſs into France, ſha 
have quarters given ihem in the counties of Clare 
and Kerry, apart from the troops that are com- 
| manded by general Ginkle, until they can be ſhip. 
ped; and within their quarters they ſhall pay {or . 
every thing, except forage and paſture for theit 
horſes, which ſhall be furniſhed gratis. 
XIII. Thoſe of the garriſon of Sligo that ale 
joined to the Iriſh: army, ſhall have the benefit 
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general, the ſaid general will order it to be re- 


of this capitulation; and orders ſhall be 1-0 


= 


hither to Limeric the ſhorteſt way. 
ne hundred horſe, including horſes for the officers, 
"hich ſhall be tranſported gratis: and as ſor the 


and arms 
point. | 


XV, It ſhall be permitted to thoſe that are ap- 
ointed to take care for the ſubſiſtence of the horle, 


to ſuch perſons as the general ſhall ap- 


the quarters that are aſſigned for them, without any 
et or moleſtation, and to carry all neceſſary provi- 
ſons out; of the City of- Limer ic; and for this pur- 
pole the general will furniſh, convenient carriages 


the horſes that ſhall be embarked ; and if there be 
not enough; it ſhall be lawful to buy hay and oats 
wherever it ſhall be found, at the king's rates. 


on both ſides; and the general promiſes to uſe his 


endeavours, that thoſe that are in England and 


Flanders ſhall be ſet at liberty alſo. _ 


XVIII. The general will cauſe proviſions and | 


medicines. to be furniſhed to the ſick and wounded 
officers, troopers, dragoons, and ſoldiers, of the 


them ſhips. to paſs into France, if they are willing 
to go. | | : 
i; IPC 


he will furniſh two ſmall ſhips of thoſe that arc 
now in the river of Limeric, to tranſport two per- 
ſons into. France that are to be ſent to give notice of 


ſhips ſhall haye orders to. put aſhore at the next port 
of France where they. ſhall make. 5 
XX. That all thoſe of the ſaid troops, officers, 
and others, of what character ſoever, that would pals 
into France, ſhall not be ſtopped upon the account 
of debt, on any other pretext, „„ 
XXI. If after ſigning this preſent treaty, and be- 
fore the arrival of the, fleet, a French packet-boat, 
or other tranſport-ſhip,, ſhall arrive from France in 


any other part of Ireland, the general will order a | 
paſſport, not only for ſuch as muſt go on board the | 
ſaid ſhips, but to the ſhips. to come to the neareſt | 
port, to the place where the troops to be tranſported | 


ſhall be quartered. 


4 


XXII. That afte 


Tameron, the intendant. 


* * 


XXIII. In conſideration of the preſent capitula- 


* 


tion, the towns of Limeric ſhall be delivered and 
put into the hands of the general, or any other per- 
ſon he ſhall appoint, at the time and days hereaſter 
ſpecified, viz, the Iriſh town, except the magazines 
and hoſpital, on the day of the ſigniug of theſe pre- 
ſent articles; and as for the Engliſh town, it ſhalt re- 
main, together with the iſland, and the free paſſage 


of 'Thomond-bridge, in the hands of thoſe of the 
Iriſh army that are now.in the garriſon, or that ſhall 


hereafter. come from the counties of Cork, Clare, 


9 


them that are to convey them up, to bring them 


XIV. The Iriſh may have liberty to tranſport 


troopers that flay behind, they ſhall diſpoſe of them 


ſelyes as they ſhall think fit, giving up their horſes-|{-and the Iriſh troopers that ſhall remain in the Eng- 


liſh-town and the iſland, which they may do until 


for them to the places where they ſhall be em- 


barkec. V 
XVI. It ſhall be lawful to make uſe of the hay 
preſerved in the ſtores of the county of Kerry, for 


this treaty ; and that the commanders of the ſaid 


r the arrival. of the (aid fleet, there 
ſhall be free communication and paſſage between it 
and the quarters of the abovęſaid troops; and eſpe- 
cially, ſor all thoſe that have paſſes from the chief 
commanders of the ſaid fleet, or from monſieur | 


* 


that are willing to go into France, to buy hay and 
corn at the king's rates wherever they can find it, in 


That, at the ſigning hereof. the general | 
will ſend a ſhip expreſs to France; and that beſides, | 


Iriſh army that cannot pals into France at the firſt. || 
embarkment; and after they are cured, will order 


* 8 * 


Kerry, Sligo, and other places above mentioned, un- 


til there ſhall be convenience found for their tranſ- 


portation. 


XXIv. And to prevent all diſorders that may hap- 


pen kg the gen that the general ſhall place 


in the Iriſh-t5wn, which ſhall be delivered to him, 


the troops to be embarked on the firſt fifty ſhips be 
gone for France, and no longer; they ſhall intrench 
themſelves. on both ſides, to hinder the communi- 


cation of the ſaid garriſons: and it ſhall: be prohi= 


bited on both ſides, to offer any thing that is offen- 
five; and the parties offending ſhall be puniſhed on 


either (ide, CT ee Ei We 
XXV. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid'garriſon _ 
to march out at once, or at different times, as they 


can be embarked, with arms, baggage, drums beat- 


ing, match lighted at both ends, bullet in mouth, 
colours flying, ſix braſs guns, ſuch as the beſieged 
will chuſe, two mortar- pieces, and half the ammu-' 


nition that is now in the' magazines of the ſaid 


; tab | II ammunition in the 
XVII. Thar all priſoners of war that were in || preſence of any perſon that the general ſhall ap- 
Ireland the 28th of September, ſhall be ſet at liberty | 5 | 


arriſon ſhall be made in the 
point, the next day after theſe pre 
Ro OTE 

XXVI. All the magazines of proviſions ſhall re- 
main in the hands of thoſe that are now employed to 


ent articles ſhall 


o 


| take care of the ſame, for the ſubſiſtence of thoſe of 
the Iriſh army that will paſs into France; and if 


there ſhall not be ſufficient in the ſtores, for the 


| ſupport of the ſaid troops, whilſt they ſtay in this 


kingdom, and are croſſing the ſeas, that, upon giv- 
ing up an account of their numbers, the general 
will furniſh them with ſufficient proviſions at the 
king's rates; and that there ſhall be a free market 
at Limeric, and other quarters, where the ſaid 
troops ſhall be; and in caſe any proviſion ſhall re- 
main in the magazines of Limeric when the town 
ſhall be given up, it ſhall be valued, and the price 
deducted out of what is to be paid for the proviſions 


to be furniſhed to the troops on ſhip- board. 


XXVII. That there ſhall be a ceſſation of arms 
at land, as alſo at ſea, with reſpect to the ſhips, 'whe- 
ther Engliſh, Dutch, or French, defigned for the 
tranſportation of the ſaid troops, until they ſhall 'be 
returned to their reſpective harbours; and that on 


both ſides, they ſhall be furniſhed with ſufficient |, 
| paſſports both for ſhips and men: and if any ſea 


commander, or captain of a ſhip, or any officer, 
trooper, dragoon, ſoldier, or any other perſon, ſhall 
act contrary to this ceſſation, the perſons ſo acting, 
ſhall* be puniſhed on either ſide, and ſatisfaction 
ſhall be made for the wrong that is done; and of- 
ficers ſhall be ſent to the mouth of the river of 
Limeric, to give notice to the commanders of the 
'Engliſh and French fleets of the preſent conjuncture, 
that they may obſerve the ceſſation of arms ac- 
cordingly. 8 15 3 

8 XXVII. That for the ſecurity of the execution 
of this preſent capitulation, and of each article 
therein contained, the beſieged ſhall give the fol- 


lowing, hoſtages —— And the general give. 


XXIX. If before this capitulation is fully eke- 


"cured, there happens any change in the government, 
or command of the army, which is now commanded 
"by general Ginkle; all of thoſe that ſhall be ap- 


pointed to command the ſame, ſhall be obliged to 
obſerve and execute what is ſpecified in theſe articles, 
or cauſe it to be executed punctually, and ſhall not 
act contrary on any account, © 

Octob. 91. Baron DE GINKLE. 
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glory. In the year 1703, 
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firſt of 
- poſſeſſed of many virtues, 
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Wine had no ſooner finiſhed his 
VV Iriſh wars, than he was alarmed with 1 85 
after plot among his Engliſh ſubjects. James iſſued 
declarations, and many waited for his arrival; but 
the defeat of the French fleet off La Hogue, which 
was to clear the way for the tranſports that contained 
the troops deſtined to aſſiſt the exiled prince, put an 


end to his hopes ; and he retired to the monaſtery of 


La Trappe. 


With chis invaſion alſo expired all the hopes of 
the Catholics; and king James died at St. Ger- 
main's in the year 1700, after a ſhort and trouble- 
ſome reign, which was made fo by his own miſ- 
EE To enter ab tie 5 

The Iriſh continued peaceably to ſubmit to his 
rival, who did not long ſurvive. him ; for having 
fractured his collar bone on the a 1ſt day of February, 
he died of a fever, and Diarrhea, from the conſe- 
quent weakneſs, on the 6th. of March following, He 


Was a prince of great coldneſs, except only in war; 


and ſome thought he rather ſacrificed delicacy and 
decorum in driving his father-in-law from a throne, 
which in the. firſt inſtance, he could not be ſaid to 


haye been called ro poſſeſs, During his reign party 


animoſities ran, high, among his ſubjects, and at his 
death, though they were benefited by ſomewhat like 


a ſettled conſtitution, he left them involved in con- 


tinental wars, and a cloud of doubts and per- 
plexities. TER Et Wy { PWz-74 5 tres ay 
Anne, (princeſs of Denmark, ſucceeded in whoſe 
time the Britiſh arms arrived at the higheſt pitch of 

| „great FA PAT aroſe 
originating. from. the conduct of the truſtees for for- 


feited eſtates, in Ireland. During theſe diſputes it | 
having been ſuggeſted that the Iriſh wiſhed to con. | 
ſider themſelves as independeni, the parliament, in | 


their addreſſes to the duke of Ormond, the lord 


| lieutenant. declared, „They held, the kingdom of 


Ireland to be dependent on the Imperial crown of 
„England,“ and then they proceeded with their 


buſineſs ; afterwards, they enacted ſome ſevere laws 
againſt the Catholics; at laſt parties grew violent; 
but they were ſtopped in the midſt of their career 
by a ſudden diſſolution, which doubtleſs, was a wife 


healing meaſure, | | 


aſſerting the royal prerogative an attempt upon 


the life of Harley, (afterwards eart of Oxford) and 
a catalogue of Whig and-Tory jealouſies, marked 


the e the people of England: and, on the 
uguſt, 1714, died queen Anne, a princeſs 

after having effected an 

union with Scotland, as we have obſerved in that 


| W and humbled France by the prowels of her 

, It was about 
this time that Doctor Jonathan Swift, roſe into great 
conſideration in Ireland, and at length became the 


general, the duke of Marlborough. 


chief patron of the Iriſh nation. 


In purſuance of the act of ſucceſſion George the 


Firſt, elector of Hanover, having been previouſl 


88 came over to England, and took poſ- 


ſſion öf the throne, His ſeverities to thoſe who 
were deemed tories, and to many of the favourites 


ery 


þ 


— 
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la the mean time the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, for 
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| $ during 
I Lords broke open. 


of the late queen, occaſioned ſuch a ferment ag 
cauſed a rebellion to be raiſed in the north, which 
proved dangerous to his crown, It was at laſt ſyn. 


preffed, and coſt the lives of ſome noble perſons, 


: 


concerned whilſt others eſcaping wandered in per. 
FOO ER. e Se rh 34 TE. 
In 1719, the queſtion of Triſh independence was 
[| ſtrongly taken up; for Morrice Antiefle 

from a decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland; this 
the Engliſh lords reverſed, ordering that he ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of certain lands loſt by that de. 
| cree. The barons of the Iriſh Exchequer" obeyed 
the order; but the peers voted, That they had 
acted derogatory to the king's prerogative i hi; 
| high court of parliament in Ireland, and to the parlia. 
' mentary rights and privileges of that kingdom.” They 


Ys appealed 


committed the perſons in queſtion to the cuſtody of 
the black-rod, and then tranſmiited their complaints 
to England. The conſequence of all this was, a re- 
ſolution of the Britiſh peers, © That the barons of 
the exchequer in Ireland had acted with courage, ac. 
cording to law, in juſt ſupport of his majeſty's pre- 
rogative, and with fidelity to the crown of Great 
Britain; addreſſing the ſovereign to reward them 
with ſome marks of his favour. And, at length, a 
bill was broughtin, by which the Iriſh houſe was de- 
prived of all right to paſs ſentence, affirm, or re. 


| verſe any judgement or decree given in this king- 


dom, Thus was Ireland pronounced totally depend- 


en, and that about a time When her parliament had 


paſſed many votes againſt perſoris whom they deem. 
ed diſaffected to the ſtate : but the reign of George 
the Firſt was a reign of ſeverity. yx. 

This prince after having ſwayed the imperial 
ſceptre'of Britain near thirty years, expired on the 
11th of June 1727, as he was on a journey to viſit 


11 his Electoral dominions, in the 68th year of his age. 


He was eſteemed a good general; and ſome have 
marked him for a wiſe prince; he would certainly 

ave had greater claim to the latter diſtinction if he 
had been more lenient, and had not affected to be 
the king of à par/y in a free country. | 
Io him ſucceeded his ſon, proclaimed by the 
ſtyle and title of George the Second. In the begin- 
ning of his reign Ireland was peculiarly happy un- 
der the adminiſtration of lord Carteret, as we have 
ſince ſeen it under that of the duke of Northumber- 
land. Indeed the Iriſh have often been branded as 
mal-contents, but ſince the acceſſion of the Brunſ- 


wick family to the crown, they had not generally 
proved themſelves ſo, without reaſon, ſo that at the 


time we ſpeak of, they all (che Catholics not ex- 
cepted) were deſerving of indulgence. —Of their 
conduct at the pre/ent period, we ſhall ſpeak here- 


after. 


The reign of George 11. was remarkable for the 


ſecond rebellion in Scotland, in the courſe of which 


Charles Edward Stuart twice defeated the royal 
armies, and ar the head of a few highlanders, ill- 
armed and worſe diſciplined, made ſuch a progrels 
as ſtruck a panic into the whole Engliſh nation. 


He was at laſt totally defeated; the duke of Cumber- 


land, at the head of above 12,000 veteran Gs 
| 3 | . 
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the rebels not amounting to two thirds of the num. 
vet, The victor ſuffered his ſoldiers to diſgrace 


ſoppreſſed, and many miſtaken perſons ſuffered on 
the occafion, amidſt the inſults of the common peo- 
who befote had trembled at the tidings of their 


E ' hari 
roach. The Iriſh as a nation had no ſhare. in 


appronett. te 
115 inſurrection. 


The peace of Alx-la- Chapelle put an end to the 


war with France, which produced this inteſtine 

commotion in Great Britain; but in another that 

ſucceeded, Ireland was threatened with an invaſion. 

At this time, many of che Proteſtants of the country 
rew jealous of Catholic neighbours ; yet at laſt, it 

appeared, the latter were ſo far from entertaining 
any thoughts of joining the enemy, if the threaten- 
ed invaſion had taken place, that the ſuſpected ſect 
were determined to prove ſtaunch to government. 
Some of the wealthier fort had even offered to lend 
money for the ſervice of the public. ? 

Yet the whole Iriſh nation appeared diffatisfied 
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his conqueſt by their cruelty. The tebellion was 


pired generally lamented, 


with the conduct of the duke of Bedford. The po- 
pulace riſing in Dublin, committed many outrages. 
They broke into the houſe of lords, and ſearched for 
the journals, which if they had found, they meant to 


| commit to the flames. Fearing that afl uon be- 


tween Great Britain and Ireland was deſigned, they 
[wore numbers of the members of both houſes never 


to conſent to ſuch a meaſure, Many exceſſes were 


committed in this riot, and a gibbet erected to exe. 
cute one gentleman, who narrowly eſcaped the fury 


Jof the enraged multitude. Nor did the lord liew- 
| fenatit himſelf make ſuch a public departure from the 


kingdom as might have been expeRed, 
George the Second died at his palace at Kenſing- 
ton, on the 2th of October 1760. He was a prince 


| of a good diſpoſition, but paſſionate, and fond of 


military parade, and by ſome thought to be too much 
attached to Hanover and Continental connections. 
However, by the aſſiſtance of good miniſters he cat- 
ried on his laſt war with ſucceſs and glory, and ex- 
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FORCE III. acceded to the throne in the midſt 


of victories and the acclamations of his ſub- 
jects: yet the former coſt him dear, and the latter 
continued not ſo long as might have been expected. 
A py as well as a change of miniſtry took place. 


requent changes ſucceeded in England, with | 


little advantage; but in Ireland there was one that 
proved very ſatisfactory duting the viceroyſhip of 
the late duke of Northumberland, whoſe munifi- 


cence, ſplendour, and above all the propriety of his | 


adminiſtration will long be kept in remembrance, 
During this period, and till the open rupture with 
America, nothing more than the political differences 
of opinion, uſual among a free people, marked the 
counſels of Ireland, no ſhadow of difcontent ap- 
rs among the people; nor any commotions 
ut thoſe raiſed by the White Boys, and other ban- 
ditti, the peſts of ſociety, 1 

But the Americans having been declared” rebels, 
and troops drawn from Ireland, in confequence of 


the war, the natives of that kingdom formed them- | 


ſelves into corps of volunteers, Without regard to the 


idea of religion. Catholics and Proteſtants ſeemed | 


to ſhake hands, and all this was avowed as done for 


ſelf defence in caſe of an invaſion. But 17 75 the 


progreſs of the unſucceſsful conteſt with the Colo. 
niſts, many ſubjects were fuggeſted in the Irifh par- 
liament, where Meflrg. Flood and Grattan became 
great ſpeakers, wherein firſt the reſtriction of trade, 
and afterwards many other complaints were prefer- 
red. With regard to the former, it was almoſt to- 


tally done away, in effect, during lord North's firſt | 
adminiſtration: but 'that miniſter, or any other | 


might have perceived, that the ſiſter kingdom 
wiſhed for much more than this, nay was determined 
to uſe all her efforts towards gaining much more. 
Some of the Iriſh both within and without the walls 
of the houſe, giving hints that they depended on 
the volunteers, and as they had them only to thank 
for what England had already granted, ſo on them 
only they 'reſted their hopes of what they termed the 
future /alvation of their country. 


Such a mode of reaſoning, whilſt it could hot be | 


No, 77. 
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| 


them to go ſome lengths, which fober men approv- 
| ed not, and in which they were not ſo far eo 


. 1 
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very agtecable to the Engliſh government, raiſed 
the volunteers (ſupported as they Noped to he by the 
people) high in their own eſtimatien, and occaſtoned 


# b 


tenanced as they expected by parliam ent. 
In the mean time the American war, Whieh once 


II had worn the face of fucceſs on the part of Britain, 
|] through neglef of ſome, and groſs, perhaps *Wilful 


miſmanagement of others, began to change its ap- 
pearance. The capture of Burgoyne's army though 


| an alarming eircumſtance, had not yet left the royal 
{ cauſe fo deſtitute, but that it might have been ſu 


ported. But 'blunder after blander abroad; while 


thoſe who called themſelves patriots at home en. 
couraged the inſurgents, brought on the eataſtro.. 


phe of lord Cornwallis's furrender, that fatal Blow 


which put an end to the exiſtence of the Britifly em- 


pire in America; 8 ſignal victory 
ſoon after gained by Admiral Rodney over the 
French fleet in the Weſt Indie. 

While theſe things were paſſing, the Papiſts of 
Ircland had obtained privileges and immunities, 


by 


with which the Proteftants for the firſt time were 


pleaſed to ſee them indulged; becauſe, as they had 
declared,“ The Iriſh Proteftants-c ould never be free, 
« white their Catholic brelhren (as they row choſe to 
„call them), were held in ſhackles,” Still they 
ſeemed to depended on the Trifh volunteers, of whom 
many diſagreeable things being ſaid in Britain, they 
referred to an addreſs which they had formerly deli- 
vered to the carl of Charlemont, (in the year 1782) 
to be tranſmitted to his majeſty, The reader will 
beſt judge of the drift of this paper, and'of its/pros 
priety, by peruſing the contents with attention; -! - 


Addreſs of the Delegates of - Leinfter, Akvrred in aur 
Earl of Charlemont to the Lord Lieutenant, io be pre» 
Ried e hit Hai. . 40 bone 

WE, your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the volon 


teers of the province of Leinſter, hymbly bep leave 


to approach your majeſty with fentiments of the 


' moſt unfeigned loyalty, affection, and reſpect, 


10H Strangers 


_ 
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Strangers to adulation, we addreſs our gracious ſo- 
vereign in the open language. of freemen, who have 
aſſerted their rights; and, uninfluenced, ſpeak the 
genuine ſatisfaction ot their hearts at the attain- 
ment of their object. | 


_ Your. majeſty's people of Ireland, feeling the 
ſame love ot liberty which has ſo often diſplayed it- 


the welfare of all your ſubjects, and the wiſdom of . 


Great Britain, have acceded to our juſt requiſitions, 


and will have, by repealing the ſlatute of the 6th of | 
George I, (when that meaſure ſhall be compleated) 


annihilated every claim of Britiſh legiſlation and ju- 


riſdiction over this country for ever, and as ſuch we 
Viewing, therefore, the repeal | 
as a total renunciation of a principle hoſtile to the 


hold it ſatisfactory, 


8 i. 6 


rights of Ireland; relying with,the moſt unbounded * 


confidence on the national character, the ſincerity of 
Great Britain, and convinced that it is impoſſible ] 


our magnanimous ſiſter kingdom can ever entertain 
a thought of violating the faith of nations, by the 


revival of a claim ſo folemnly relinquiſhed, we are 


happy to declare, that all our jealouſies are at an 
end; and we chearfully unite our voice with that of 
our lepiſlature, in aſſuring your majeſty, that when 
the objects contained in the late addreſſes of our par- 
liament ſhall be finally accompliſhed, no conſtitu- 
tional queſtion between the two nations will any. 
longer exiſt that can interrupt their harmony. 
Ide natural current of our affections, long pain- 
fully reſtrained, now runs with redoubled force, to 
a nation whoſe intereſts, next to our own liberties, 


are the firſt wiſh of our hearts: Great Britain ſhall | 
find that our power, ſo far from being diminithed, 


has derived new. ſtrength from her juſtice ; and the 


conduct of your Iriſh ſubjects will, we truſt, evince 


to yout majeſty, that the firmeſt baſis of your throne 
is in the affections of a free people. 

Animated with theſe ſentiments, we 
vour to ſupply by our exertions the abſence of thoſe 
troops which our parliament have offered to your ma- 


58S i 1 
all endea- 


— _ 


the empire; with the great charter of our liberties 


reared upon our ſtandard, the cauſe of Britain be- 
comes the cauſe, of Ireland, and we ſhall. face the 


= n 


ſoes of both, determined with her to conquer, or 


with her to fall. 5 bf 


We cannot conclude this our humble addreſs, 


without offering to your majeſty the grateful tribute 
of our acknowledgments, for the late change which 
your majeſty has been pleaſed to adapt in your coun; 


cils and miniſters; and for thoſe meaſures tending | 


to public cconomy, and | diminution of , undue in- 
fluence, which we have been taught to hope are to be 
extended to this kingdom; and we truſt the day is 
approaching, when corruption will. be no more— 
when an adminiſtration compoſed of conſtitutional 
men, ſtanding on the ſolid ground of liberty, ac- 
tuated by no object but public proſperity, will ſee a 
grateful and independent nation croud to its ſup- 
port, and raiſe it ſuperior to any arts which would 
ſhake, or any props which would diſgrace it.“ 
But the independance of the Iriſh legiſlature was 
the grand point, which it appeared that the parlia- 
ment kept in view, whatſoever wild meaſures either 
the volunteers, or the people might be. willing to 
adopt, Several votes for this purpoſe, and the ſtyle of 
their addreſſes confirmed their intention. They 
declared That . the Crown of Ireland was an IM- 


PRATAL Crown,” they reprobated the idea of bills || 


framed, or altered in England; and much oratory 
was diſplayed in both houſes on this occaſion. 


Above all, the Iriſh could not endure the thought | 
of reverſing any decree of their houſe of lords ac- | 


| mentioned; and: at this; time 
| inclinable. to diſpute claims. Accordin 
| was brought into the houſe, for ſecuring 
" the excluſive right of legiſlature and ju 


expected to be made by Great Britain! 
ſelf. in the conduct of their fellow-ſubjects of Eng- 
land, have ſought only to be reſtored to that con- 
ſtitution, io which by right and compact they were 
entitled. The benign attention of, your majeſty to | 


_- * 
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1] thoſe who were concerned in the meaſure. 
jeſty to be employed againſt the common enemies of 


cording to the act of the Grh, of George I. altea, 

reat Britain vas 10 
Bly. a bill 
to Ireland 
dicature, 4 


have been 


The reſignation of lord North, and altere 
cils, produced a peace with France and 8p 
alſo an acknowledgment of the independan 
5 Dark which they had, declared fo lo 
was now fully accorded to them by the k 
Great Britain, preliminaries being Ketten us 
year. 1783, 5 i 

In the month of March in the ſame year, was in 
ſticuted in Ireland the new. order of the knights of 
St. Patrick, His excellency the lord lieutenant, be 
ing preſented with the blue ribband and badge hs 
grand maſter. His grace the archbiſhop of Dublin 
took the oath as chancellor of the order, and be” 
ccived from his excellency the purſe containing the 
ſeals; and the archbiſhop of Ardmagh, primate and 
metropolitan of all Ireland, was appointed prelate 
of the ſaid order, of which his majeſty's ſon prince 
Edward was received as a--knight companion, the 
lord Muſkerry . having been firſt knighted to act 
as proxy for his royal highneſs, 

/ The death of the marquis of Rockingham hay. 
ing put an end to an adminiſtration from which. 
great hopes had been formed, ſerved alſo to break a 

. powerful party. A great earl high in office, was ac- 
cuſed of duplicity, and a ſort of confuſion, for ſome 

time, reigned in the council; yet the nobleman in 
queſtion retained his influence, while he was repro. 
bared by ſome of his former colleagues. 

The hon, Mr. Charles James Fox, having filled 

the office of Secretary of State, various political 
manceuvres ſucceeded in the cabinet, but little was 
elfected, that ſeemed to promiſe any benefit. to the 
nation, whilſt a great part of the people diſſatisfied 
with the terms of peace concluded with America, 
now independant, and the;other belligerent powers, 
ſuch a cenſure was paſſed as could not but be felt by 


16 


ſacrifice, which at one time could never 


d coun. 
an, ang 
ce of the 
ng before, 


A kind of interregnum of ; adminiſtration having 
taken place, with which moſt people were diſſatis- 
hed, there were thoſe who during this uncertain 
ſtate of aſfaits, reſolved to bring about a coalition be- 
tween lord North and Mr. Fox's parties, which they 
aſſerted would be the only means on account of their 
reſpective intereſt and influence, to do a real ſervice 
to their country. BFF 
The heads of the parties in queſtion, however 
oppoſite they had appeated before, were now ready 
to ſubſcribe to this propoſition; and it was voted, 
That an humble addreſs, be oF to his ma- 
J jeſty, requeſting he would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
take into conſideration : the preſent calamitous 
„ ſituation of this country, occaſioned by a long 
and ruinous war; and that he would appoint ſuch | 
an adminiſtration as ſhould deſerve the confidence 
« of the people, and relieve them from the misfor- 
tunes under which they groaned,.”” ? 
To this addreſs his majeſty returned a favourable 
| anſwer; yet the parliament ſeemed impatient till 
ſomething deciſive ſhould: be done in a matter of ſo 
much importance. The final iſſue of this buſinels 
for the preſent was the admiſſion of the former rivals 
lord North, and Mr. Fox, to a participation of mini- 
ſterial power, in which they were ſupported by the 
majority of the houſe of commons. i 
Ikhhe latter of theſe had, at one time, appeared in- 
clinable to attend to the affairs of Ireland ; though, 
where there were ſtrong arguments uſed, he olten 
avoided giving a decided opinion. But now a mat. 
ter of greater importance occupied his mind and 
called forth the. talents of his colleagues, Ibis 
| was 
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was no leſs than an alteration of the mode of go. 
vernment in India, which | they concluded would 
uke place, not conſidering the weight of that bod 
which was to act againſt them as a counterpoiſe. 
Lord Temple having been appointed lord lieu. 
tenant of Ireland, executed his high truſt. with 
loyalty and integrity, and pow returning to Eng- 
land, was ſucceeded by lord Northington; yet the 
affairs of that kingdom continued in-a fort of fluc- 
tuating ſtate as to politics, and the parties there 
ſeemed anxiouſly .to- wait the event of certain 
affairs in England, which were then drawing to- 
Weis enn 8 
The coalition truſting to their ſtrength and unit- 
ed inlluence, had ſcarcely a doubt but that they 
ſhould carry all ſuch meaſures as they might think 
proper to adopt. Indeed their intereſt was power- 
ful; but there were thoſe who reſolved to endea- 
vour to ſhake it, and it was not long before an op- 
portunity Gee, 1 75 
Mr. Fox having previouſly broke with lord Shel- 
burne, at the death of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, it. appears pretty clear, that that nobleman 
was determined to thwart him and his party, and 
conſequently to oppoſe the coalition. We cannot 
ſuppoſe that either the hon. gentleman, or his noble 
colleague could be ignorant of this diſpoſition; 
but they ſtood. on the baſis of ſecurity, as we have 
hinted, and proceeded accordingly, - _, 
Mr, Fox had always declared againſt. © half- 
meaſures.” He was an advocate for bold and open 
conduct, and for the time he held the reins went on 
in a rapid manner, 5 a 1 
But, in the mean while, a ſort of diſlike, border- 
ing on contempt. of the coalition, was foſtered 
among the body of the people, at the ſame time 
that a party was formed in the cabinet under what 
ſome called /ecret influence, which had yet a more 
powerful operation. | . 
Mr. Fox having brought in his bill, which 
tended to make new regulations in the mode of 
government in India, and in ſome meaſure to 
alter the charter, notwithſtanding this met with a 
ſpirited oppoſition, yet it paſſed the houſe of com- 
mons, and went to the lords, as it was thought with 
a proſpett of ſucceſs; but there it was thrown out; 
which ſome attributed to a ſecret influence, that 
overthrew the coalition miniſtry, | 
However that was, the taking the power ſo much 
out of the hands of the crown, and veſting certain 
perſons with ſo extenſive a patronage, were clauſes 
in it that many condemned; while the India com- 
pany (of whom their debt to the revenue had been 
ſome what peremptorily demanded) cried out fo 
loud as to make all the nation hear them. | 
The rejefion of this bill was taken much to 
heart by the parties, the diſmiſſion of lord North, 
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Mr, Fox, and their friends, from the'miniſtry, was 


rather ſudden and abrupt; but ſuch reaſons were 
urged for it, that the king received the thanks of 
the people; and Mr. Pitt came into adminiſtration 
with great eclal, and was particularly complimented 
by che citizens of London. 

A ſtrong party, however, was: formed againſt 
him; the majority of the houſe of commons then 
being, deſired his removal; but as they had no 
ſpecific charges to exhibit againſt him, his majeſty 
reſolved to retain the ſervant of his choice, and 
the reſult in the ſucceeding year was the difſolution 
of a parliament: which bad from the firſt of his 
entering into office, given him ſo much trouble 
bysthleit oppoſition n: 8 
A new India bill was indeed afterwards framed ; 
but there were almoſt as many objedtions ' raiſed 
againſt this as againſt the former; however the mi- 
niſter proceeded after he met the new parliament 
to carry almoſt every meaſure, which it was his ſin- 
cere defire ſhould take place. This made it ſeem 
rather extraordinary, that a reform which he ap- 
peared to countenance, and for which he actually 
voted; was thrown out: It afforded much matter 
for ſpeculstien jn ng: LT et 
The buſineſs of the Iriſh, who were not yet ſatis- 
fied with what they had obtained, but thought they 
bad till farther claims on the juſtice of their ſiſter 


| Kingdom, was not much attended to by adminiſtra- 
tion, but they promiſed to bring it forward in a re- 


gular manner at ſome future period. At'the preſent 
he was chiefly taken up in projecting the new taxes, 
ſome of which, on being propoſed, afterwards, 
though the motion for them was carried, proved 


to be ſuch as tended to diminiſh his popularity. 


While theſe things were paſſing the Iriſh parlia- 


ment had done every thing to raiſe the ſpirit, and to 


encourage the trade and manufattures of the coun- 
try. Linen had always been conſidered as the 


ſtaple commodity of Ireland; but now they turned 
their attention towards their ſheep-walks. It ap- 


peared, that they wiſhed to rival England in the 
woollen trade; it was ſuggeſted that they wiſhed to 
rival her in every thing. And the Iriſh volunteers 
propoſing to interfere in regard to a wiſhed for re- 
form in parliament, and other matters which it 
could hardly be deemed their province to meddle 
with, the committee of forty-five corps aſſembled 
at Liſburn, diſpatched a letter to the duke of Rich- 
mond, in England, containing ſeveral queries, 
which his grace anſwered in a manner that ſhewed 
notwithſtanding the reſpett be profeſſed for the vo- 
jünteers, and his good will to the Iriſh nation, that 
he did not deem fuch an interference neceſſary. 
Both houſes of parliament, aſſembled at Dublin, 
now tranſmitted, through the lord lieutenant, loyal 
addreſſes to his majeſty. _ eg rad 
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/ Various Reſolutions, Sc. Sundry Events to the' preſent Time, 5 


F ARLY in 1784, the duke of Rutland was ap- 
4 pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, in the room 
of lord Northington ; and repairing to that kingdom 
took the oaths, aſſumed his new dignity, and was in- 
veſted with the collar of the new order of St. Patrick. 

If the Iriſh patriots were all this while intent upon 
making claims and eſtabliſhing what they deemed 
the batis of their liberty, the Engliſh government 
were not without able ſervants and ſtrong partiſans 
there: whilſt Mr. Grattan harangued on one fide, 
Ar. Orde kept a watchful eye on the other; while 
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to be preſented to his majeſty; but it was not 


adminiſtration did not appear at all back ward in 
promiſing that every reaſonable requiſition which 


| might come from Ireland, through a proper chan- 


nel, and in a conſtitutional mode, ſhould be compli- 
ed with. "ef 15 7 { 
Nevertheleſs intemperate proceedings vere yet 
continued by ſome, and a printer being arreſted for 
a libel, an aggregate meeting, as it was called, 
was held at Dublin, and a petition framed (creating 
ſome grievances, and aggravating others) in order 
won- 
derful 
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derful that the eonflitution ſhould not know of ahy [ 


ſuch aggregate body and the petition ſucceeded 
accordingly. _ VVV 
Previous to this, the delegates of the volunteers 


at Duagannon bad come to the following reſolu- | 
tions, which we ſhall give here at length, as. they 


appear to be the grounds on which the aggregate 
body formed the claims of their petition. "77 
Reſolutions of the Delegates of the Volunteers of Ireland, 
,.  Refalved unanimouſly, bi ts 
I. That freedom is the indefeaſible birthright of 
Iriſhmen. and Britons, derived from the author of 


their being; and of which, no power on earth, much 
leſs a delegated power, hath a right to deprive them. 


II. Reſolved unanimouſly, That they only are free, 
who are governed by no laws but thoſe to which they 
aſſent, either by themſelves. in perſon, or their repre- 


. ſentatives freely choſen, ſubject to the controul and 


frequently returning into the common maſs of con- 
ſtituents,' , „%%% 
III. Reſolved unanimouſly, That the majority of 
our houſe of commons is not choſen by the people, 
but returned by the mandate of peers, or commoners, 
either for indigent boroughs, where ſcarcely any in- 
habitants exiſt; or conſiderable cities or towns where 
the elective franchiſe is veſted in a few; who are thus 
ſuffered to place the higheſt truſts of ſociety, againſt 
the intereſt and will of the many, in the hands of 
men, Who ſeldom act as if they conſidered them- 
ſelves accountable for their conduct to the people. 
IV. Reſolved unanimouſly, That by the ancient 


conſtitution of parliament, elections for tepreſenta- 
tives were for centurles annual, and in many in- 


ſtances more frequent, and the exerciſe of ſuffrage, 
among ere, uniyerſal,. els Sari aire 1} 
V. Reſolved unanimouſly, That every approach 


to thoſe fundamental principles, tends to a renova- 


tion of, not an innovation in, the conſtitution. +. 


VI. Reſolved unanimouſly, That the elective fran- 


chiſe ought, of ff es to all thoſe, and thoſe 
only, Who are likely to exerciſe it for. the public 


good. 


VII. Reſolved unanimouſly, That the preſent in- 


adequate. repreſentation, and the long duration of 
parliaments, deſtroy that balance, which, by our 


conſtitution, ſhould ſubſiſt between the three eſtates 


of the legiſlature; render the commons houſe inde- 
pendant of the people, procure certain majorities in 


favo.r of cycry adminiſtration; and threaten either | 


an abſolute monarchy, or that ſtill more odious go- 
vernment, a tyrannical ariſtocracy... 1, 
VIII. Reſolved, therefore, That the preſent im- 
perfect repreſentation and long duration of parlia- 
ments, are unconſtitutional, /and intolerable griev- 
ances, 


IX. Reſolved unanimouſly, That as the voice of | 


the commons of Irelandis no leſs neceſſary for every 
legiſlative purpoſe, than that of either the king or 
lords; the people have a juſt and inherent right to 
correct the abuſes of repreſentation, whenever ſuch 
abuſes have ſo encreaſed, as to rob them of their con- 
ſtitutional ſhaxe in their own government. 
X. Reſolved unanimouſly, That it is the intereſt 
of parliament itſelf to effect a ſubſtantial reform, as 


the very exiſtence of that aſſembly muſt become pre- 


curious when it ſhall loſe the confidence of the peo- 
ple, to whom originally it owed its creation, and 

m whom alone its powers were derived. 10 
XI. Reſolved unanimouſly, That we folgmnly 


pledge ourſelves to each other, and our country, to 


ſeek a ſpeedy and effectual redreſs of theſe our griev- 

ances, and to co-operate with our fellow - ſubjects, in 

every exertion neceſſury to obtain it. 
We call for the aid of every upright ſenator ; of 


every man, whether in Ireland or Great Britain, who 


bears or wiſhes to acquire the title of a freeman t 
CAT edi | 4 


wt 


XII. Reſolved unanimouſly, That we have attend. 
ed with admiration to the noble, though hithertg 
' ineffectual efforts of thoſe illuſtrious Characters 4 
virtuous: Citizens, who in England and Scotland. 
ſtrenuouſly labour to procure redreſs of ſimilar griey. 

ances. May the examples of the ſiſter nations "AY 
tually animate the inhabitants of each to perſevere 
with unremitting ardour, until the glorious labour 
be finally compleated. Fever | 

XIII. Reſolved unanimouſly, That a committee 
of five perſons from each county, be now choſen b 
ballot, to repreſent this province in a grand national 
convention, to be held at noon in the Royal Ex. 
change, Dublin, on the 10th day of November next. 
to which we truſt each of the other provinces will 
ſend delegates, to digeſt and publiſh a plan of parli. 
amentary reform—to purſue ſuch meaſures as may 
appear to them moſt likely to render it effectual to 
adjourn from time to time, and to convene ptovin- 

clal meetings if found neceſſary. 1 OTTg 


The following gentlemen are accordingly nomi- 


and 


_ 


n 


nated, vx. 
Aulrim delegates. 


Col, O' Neil! 

919 col. Sharman _ 

ol. Rowley _ 5 | | 

Capt. W. Todd Jones Co eee . 
d Le nia Pi ned ade 
| Col. John Hamilton 


Col. Rt. Hon, Ed. Cary 
apt. Leckey:.:.. 
Capt. Ferguſon 


J)%% ĩ IO | | 

Earl of en 2 Toh h 128 3 
Lieut. col. Brownlow Licut. col. C. N 55 : 
Sir Capel Molyneux $06 ante 
Lieut, col. Sir Walter ' Down, © 


Synott h Col. Robert Stewart | 

Capt. James Dawſon Capt. Mat. Forde, jun, 

J K-12 8 * Frs. Saunderſon 
35 


Lord Farnham Col. G. Montgomery 
Hon, J. J. Maxwell Capt. Henry Clements 
Major Crawford ed a A es 
= ble) a Oo Ch, Powell-Leſlic 
or! "LAMA, „Col. Fw. Lucas 


Fermanagh. 5 Col. In. Montgomery | 
got wine ES. i: C | | g 

5 nee Capt, Wm: Forſter 
Col. Sir Arthur Brooke OY r e e 
Capt. A. C, Hamilton +] : 


E on Hazard, K. Bone. 
apt, Jas. Armſtrong Col. Stewart 
Londonderry, Lt. Col. Montgomery 


Ld. Biſhop of Derry Col. Jas. Alexander 
Col. Rt. Hon. Thomas Capt. Eccles 
); * Lieut. col Charietan |. 
XIV. Reſolved unanimouſly, That it be an in- 
ſtruction to ſaid committee, that the delegates from 
each county do prepare, and carry with, them to the 
national convention, an account of all the cities, 
towns, and boroughs in this. province; the mode 
of election in ſuch as at preſent return members; 
as near as may be the proportionate number of Pro- 
teſtant and Roman Catholic inhabitants in each; and 
a conjecture of their comparative properties. 
XV. Reſolved unanimouſly, That we arc decided 


—— 


in opinion that the repreſentatives of the people 


ought not in future to conſent to any bill of ſupp!y, 
for a longer term than twelve months, nor more 
than ſix months, until complete redreſs of the aforc- 


| ſaid grievances be obtained. 
A ſpecific, plan of parliamentary reform, being 
produced and read by the committee of cot reſpond- 


Reſolved unanimouſly, That faid lan be referred 


to the conſideration of the national convention. 


The addreſs of the firſt regiment of the Iriſh bri- 
gade, to the chairman of this aſſociation, on the 19h 
| of February 1982, being red. 

- Reſolved unanimouſly, That this aſſociation enter. 
tain the moſt grateful ſenſe of the approbation. "| 
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that reſpectable body; that we rejoice in the acceſ. | 


don of, and we will be happy in co- operating with 
ſuch liberal and patriotic men, in effecting the com- 


this kingdom 
Reſolved unanimouſly, That the thanks of this 
meeting be preſented to lieut, col. Sharman and the 
entlemen of the Committee of Correſpondence, for 
their great trouble in collecting information on a 
rliamentary reform, and for their abilities and 
zeal in digeſting matter for the meeting of this 
day SO? | 
avoidable buſinefs of conſequence prevented our late 
chairman, col. William Trwin, from attending this 
meeting, and that the thanks of this meeting be 
tranſmitted by our ſecretary to col. William Irwin, 
for his polite letter of excuſe, for his non-attendance 
this dax. %% Oe oben py 
Reſolved unanimouſly, That the thanks of this 
meeting be preſented to the lord biſhop of Derry, 
for his attendance and aſſiſtance in the buſineſs of 
this day; for his warm attachment to the volunteer 
cauſe; and for proving himſelf the ſteady friend ro 
the liberties of Ireland upon all occaſions. + 
Reſolved unanimouſly, Thar the ſincere thanks of 
this meeting be returned to the inhabitants of Dun- 
gannon, for their very polite conduct, and te the 
Dungannon battalion for their vigilant conduct when 
„% HO 20 i pil gi bo. 
Col. Rob. Stewart having taken the chair: : 
| Reſolved unanimouſly, That the particular thanks 
of this meeting be preſented to Col. J. Stewart, for 
his very great propriety of conduct in the chair. 


% 


a 
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To the Volunteer Armies of the Provinces of Munſter, 
1 24 +. Leimfler, and Connaug bt. 
Fellow Subjects, © ES > 


The tranſcendant events which our united efforts 


have produced, preſent an eminent inſtance of the 
protecting hand of Heaven;;z—whilſt the progreſſive | 
virtue and general union among the people, naturally 
prompt them to revive the ſpirit of an unrivalled | 
conſtitution, and to vindicate the inherent rights of 
men. T 2 : —þ 0 1 4 4 Er * 4 * . 


_ neglected, our paſt attainments are tranſitory,” un- 


ſubſtantial, inſecure Lan extenſion to thouſands of | 
our beloved fellow citizens of a franchiſe, compre- |. 
hending the very eſſence of liberty: and drawing | 
the line which preciſely ſeparates the freeman from | 


the ſlave, 


Suffer us, therefore, to conjure you by every en- | 


dearing tie that connects man with man, with un- 
ceaſing zeal to purſue one of the | moſt glorious 


objects that ever agitated the human mind: a reſto- 
lation of virtue to a ſenate long unaccuſtomed to 


ſpeak the voice of the people; à reriovation. of the 


ancient balance of our government; and a firm eſtab- || 


liſhment of the firſt gifts of nature, on the ruins of 
an avowed corruption, at once the bane of morals, 
and of liber... b 990 | 


From a, grand national-convention—diſtinguiſh- | 
ed by integrity, and inſpired with the coùrage- 


With one voice then the voice of united millions, 
let Ireland affert her claim to freedom l! 
Through her four provincial aſſemblies let her 
temperate declarations flow to one common centre; 
and there, matured into an extenſive plan of reform, 
produced as the ſolemn act of the Volunteer Army 
I Ireland; as a demand of rights, robbed of which, 
the unanimated forms of a free government would 
1 curſe; and exiſtence itſelf would ceaſe to be a 
Ing. LH $13 RHLW 1 1 £9 #04 1 TL | 

©» Friends and Gountrymen, 


ous ſpirit, of the conſtitution every bleſſing muſt 
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n, 


zeſolved unanimouſly, That we lament that un- 
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me ches ol an enlghtened world are this inſtant 
2 O. 77. | 


wad * 9 


upon us! Munſter has in part, already led the way: 
and millions of our fellow-ſubjects of Britain, in 


eat liberty and happineſs of the good people of || om the flame of liberty ſtill burns with luſtre, 


behold wich delight our exertions in the common 
cauſe; and in our ſucceſs, ſee the certain harbinger 
of their om! 51 £5 5 Wh ys. 


Let the refletion that Greece, 'the ſear of liberty 


and ſcience; that Rome, the miſtreſs of the world; 
and that innumerable States, once flouriſning and 
free, now lie proſtrate by the hand of tyranny, teach 
Ireland wiſdom, To our deliberate aſſemblies they 
convey awful warning to be ſpirited, unanimous, and 
firm; leſt the preſent wretched condition of other 


countries be ſoon the fate of our ο I! 


May the Supreme Ruler of the univerſe! crown 
his other bleſſings; by being preſent with us; by 
promoting union and the love of our country among 
all ranks of men; and by finally directing our ener- 
tions to virtue, liberty, and peace! 

The ſpirit of theſe reſolutions the reader will pro- 


bably think to be different from the addreſs before 
mentioned, which theſe volunteers had prepared co 


1 


be tranſmitted to his Majeſty, . 

But now the [riſh having cried out for protecting 
duties, and made ſeveral complaints relative” ro 
that trade, which they had but lately been permitted 


| to ſhare in ſo extenſive a manner, it was judged ne- 


ceſſary to form ſome regulations concerning this 
matter between the two countries, and accardingly 
the following Ten Propoſitions were introduced by 
Mr. Orde to the Iriſh (parliament, on Monday the 
8th of February 178 4... b 


C14 534-1032) | NENT e tit ine wt 
Reſolutions for | the final adjuſtment of the Commerce of 
Ln +... Great Britain and. lrelgndi-: tv 114 4G, 


I. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that it is highly important to the general in- 
tereſt of the Britiſh empire, that the trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland be encouraged, and ex- 
tended as much as poſſible; and for that purpoſe, 


that the intercourſe and commerce be finally ſetiled 

and regulated, on permanent and equitable princi- 
ples, for the mutual benefit of both countries 
II. Reſolved; That towards carrying into ful 


effect ſo deſirable a ſettlement, it is fit and praper 


that all-articles, not the growth and manuſactute of 


Great Britain and Ireland, ſhould be imported into 


each kingdom from the other rec iprocally, under the 
ſame regulations and at the ſame duties (if ſubject 
to duties) to which they are liable, When imported 


directly from the place of their growth, product or 


manufacture; and that all duties originally paid on 


the importation into either country reſpectively ſhall 
be fully drawn back on exportation to the other. 


III. Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it is 
proper that no prohibition mould exiſt in either 
country againſt the importation, uſe, or ſale of any 
article, the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
other; and that the duty on the importation of every 


ſuch article, if ſubject to duty in either country, 


ſhould be'preciſely the ſame in the one country as 
in the other, except where an addition may be ne- 


ceſſary in either country in conſequence of an in- 


ternal duty on any ſuch article” of its own con- 
ſum tion. tris TIES 1 TOTES , $A 


IV. Reſolved, That in all 8 where the duties 


on articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture 


of either country, are different on the importations 
into the other, it would be expedient that they ſhould _ 


be redueed in the kingdom where they are the high- 


eſt, ' to the amount payable in the other; and that 


all ſuch articles ſhould be exportable from the king- 
dom into which they ſhall be imported, as free from 


duty as the ſimilar commodities, or home manufac- 


ture of the ſame kingdom oh 
V. Reſolved, That for the fame purpoſe it is alſo 


- proper, that in all cafes Where either kingdom ſhall” 
charge articles of its on conſumption with an we 
"os | rern 
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Tue tenth he divided in two, and moved, * That 
this committee are of opinion, that, in order the 

into execution, the na- 
6 E. 


862 
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ternal duty on the manufacture, or a duty on the ma- 
terial, the ſame manufacture, when imported from 


importation to the ſame amount as the internal duty 
on the manufacture, or to an amount adequate to 
countervail the duty on the material, and ſhall be 
entitled to ſuch drawbacks or bounties on exporta- 
tion as may leave the ſame ſubject to no heavier 
burdens than the home made manufacture; ſuch far- 
ther duty to continue ſo long only as the internal 
conſumption ſhall be charged with the duty or du- 
ties to balance which it ſhall be impoſed, or until 
the manufacture coming from the other kingdom, 
ſhall be ſubjected there to an equal burden, not 
drawn back; or compenſated on exportation. 

VI. Reſolved, That in order to give permanency 
to the ſettlement, now intended to be eſtabliſhed, it 


is necefſary that no prohibition, or new or additional 


duties, ſhould be hereafter impoſed in either king- 
dom, on importation of any article of the growth, 
product or manufacture of the other, except ſuch 


additional duties as may be requiſite to balance du- 


ties on internal conſumption, purſuant to the fore- 
going reſolution. | 4 

VII. Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it is 
necoſſary, that no prohibitions, or new or additional 
duties ſhould be hereafter impoſed in either king- 


dom, on the exportation of any article of native 


growth, product, or manufacture, from thence to the 
ether, except ſuch as either kingdom may deem ex- 
pedient from time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, 
flour, and biſcuits; and alſo, except where there 
now exiſts any prohibition which is not reciprocal, 
or any duty which is not equal in both kingdoms ; 
in every which caſe, the prohibition may be made 
reciprocal, or the duties raiſed ſo as to make them 


equal, | 


VIII. Reſolved, That for the fame purpoſe, it is 


neceſſary, that no bounties whatſocver ſhould be paid, 
or payable in either kingdom, on the exportation of 
any article to the other, except ſuch as are in the 
nature of drawbacks, or compenſation for duties 
id; and that no bounty ſhould be granted in this 
ingdom, on the exportation of any article and e 
from the Britiſh plantations, or any manufacture 
made of ſuch article, unleſs in cafes where a ſimilar 
bounty is payable in Britain, on exportation from 
thence, or where ſuch bounty is merely in the na- 
ture of a drawback, or compenſation of or for du- 
ties paid over any duties paid thereon in Britain. 
IX. Reſolved, That it is expedient, for the gene- 


ral benefit of the Britiſn empire, that the importa- 
tion of articles from foreign States, ſhould be regu- 


lated from time to time in each kingdom, on ſuch 


terms as may afford an effectual preference to the 
importation of ſimilar articles of the growth, pro- 


duce or manufacture of the other, 


trade, whatever ſum the groſs hereditary revenue of 
this kingdom (after deducting all drawbacks, repay- 


ments, or bounties granted in the nature of draw- 
backs) hall produce annually, over and above the | 

Val ſhould be appropriated towards | 
che ſupport of the naval force of the empire in ſuch | 
manner as th 


ſum of 


direct. | 


There was much argument, and on Friday the 
14th of February Mr. Forſter moved the reſolutions; 


'the firſt ſix paſſed without a diviſion, 

Ar. Candio 

'venth, that nv propoſition exiſt in either country, on 
the ſtaple raw material. e 

if Negatived by 178 to 28. | 


which paſſed without a diviſion. 


better to. carry this ſyſtem 


3x 


er moved an amendment to the ſe- 


Dar. Forſter then moved the eighth and ninth, 


| 


0 


ö 


— 


— 


| pence.” He ſaid, this was calculated to pre 
the other, may be charged with a further duty 6n l 


| very little burthenſome to the nation; he ſhoy! 


them that he next intended to move, 


tenth, paſſed without a diviſion. 


ber of whom met, and much altercation paſſed on 


| |] accompliſhing it, their indiſpenſible duty, Such 
X. Reſolved, That for the better protection of | 


|| ariſtqcratical deſpots, who have an intereſt in main- 
| taining abuſes, and would Keep mankind for ever in 


| ſtand their ground againſt the general voice and re- 
e parliament of this kingdom ſhall | 


—— 


abuſes. Without all doubt, they (that is, a fair ma- 


it, and to appoint delegates and conventions for col- 


the people of Ireland wil 
Several of the friends of that parliamentary reform, 


late event has ſhewn our ſovereign that he would be 


tional revenue ſhould be made equal with our ex 


e.“ vent 

continuing that baleful cuſtom of running every ry 
more and more in debt, and though it would 5 
tainly be the occaſion of making new taxes, yet ho 


truſted they would be ſo framed as to render them 


d not 


:quaint 
em n | * That it is the 
opinion of this committee, that whenever, in tim 


of peace the hereditary revenue ſhall, after the vg 
ance for drawbacks, bounties, and premiums, in the 
nature of drawbacks, exceed the ſum of 624,000] 
and at all times during a war, that then the ſum of 
be allowed towards the maintenance of 
the navy of the empire, in ſuch a manner as the 
parliament of Ireland ſhall think proper. 
The queſtion being ſeparately put on the two re. 
ſolutions, into which Mr. Forſter had divided the 


at that late hour treſpaſs further than to ac 


But the Engliſh: miniſter did not eſcape cenſure 
for theſe propoſitions ;—Firſt, as to the mode, be. 
cauſe he held them out to the 1riſh parliament, pre. 
vious to that of Great Britain; and ſecondly, becauſe 
ſome of the articles were declared, and with juſtice, 
to be injurious to the Britiſh manufacture; a cham. 


iiie% | 
The propoſitions, however, remained to be diſcuſ. 
ſed at a future day; but few unprejudiced men ex- 
pected any great matters from the reſult of a buſineſs 
ſo complicated, and which was to be compriſed in 
ſo narrow a compaſs. #1 : 
In the mean time Dr. Price had favoured the Iriſh 
with the, following very conciliatory letter: 


Iriſh Deligates, Convention and Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 25 
All civil authority being derived fron the peo- 
ple, and forfeited as ſoon as exerciſed in any other 
way than as a truſt from them, it is trifling to ſay, 
they have a right to petition for the correction of 


Dr. Price on the 


jority of them) have a right not only to petition, but 
to claim. And N this right, they muſt alſo 
have a right to aſſemble, for the purpoſe of exerciſing 


lecting and concentrating their ſentiments. I have 
therefore been ſurpriſed to find, that the delegation 
for this purpoſe in Ireland, ſhould have been called 
illegal and unconſtitutional, If, indeed, this is true, 
it proves that the laws of Ircland eſtabliſh ſlavery, 
and that the conſtitution (in conſequence of an ac- 
cumulation of abuſes) has deviated ſo far from its 
original principles, as to render a reformation abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and the efforts of the people for 


efforts, if conducted with temper and firmneſs, muſt 
in the end ſucceed; for it is impoſſible that the 


ignorance and abjectneſs, by giving the name of in- 
novation to reformation, ſhould be able always to 


uiſitions of an enlightened people. I hope, there- 
ore, that 5 repeated diſappointments, 


perſevere, They have juſt 
now an encouragement of a very particular nature. 


for which they are ſtruggling, are now in power. 4 


much greater and happier at the head of a real fe- 
preſentation of his people. Our prime miniſter has 
aſſured us, that he will exert all his abilities to obtain 
this _ The principal leader of the oppoſition, 
(Mr. Fox) concurs in this with the miniſter; an 
lord North himſelf, ſince his coalition with Whigs, 
may be expected to become. a leſs violent PO fe 
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Theſe are circumſtances which render the preſent 


moment peculiarly favourable; and it ought to be 
anxiouſly improved. A liberal and virtuous people, 


umult or riot, for the bleſſings of legitimate, govern- 
ment, is one of the nobleſt ſpectacles that can'be ſeen 
on this earth; may Britain and Ireland exhibit ſuch 
i ſpectacle, and never relax their zeal, till they have 
recovered their rights. 
Ia am, Sir, with all good wiſhes, 
Your moſt obedient and humble ſervant, 
Newington-green, RICHARD PRICE.“ 
Marc h 5, 1785. e 
To Wm. Nicholſon, eſq. Dame, ſtreet, 
„ AO IDDOORIT T9. | 


Theſe were ſteps which needed not to have been 
taken to influence ſuch a nation as the Iriſh; and 


: greſs the bounds of 'order there; whilſt all the mi- 


niſter's abilities could not ſupport his former popu- | 
Jarity at home, on account of the new taxes that he 
had levied on the-people.—Nor did a Chamber of || 


Commerce, that met in Ireland, give any other than 

an unfavourable opinion on the whole of his favou- 

rite propoſitions. „%%% 16 -tIT 43 
The people of that country, who, by this time 


had leiſure to conſider theſe offers, were perhaps the 


more jealous of them, as coming from the Britiſh direction of the Seneſchal of Belfaſt, and the over- 


miniſter. They declared likewiſe, that in ſome in- 
ſtances, while they ſeemed to hold out favour, if 


| ſuffered to be paſſed into a law, they muſt affect that | 


newly acquired independence of legiſlature, of which 
they were become ſo tenacious.—And the matter 


being thrown into the form of a bill, in Ireland, | 


was, in effect, poſtponed by agreement. | 


7 


But the Engliſn miniſter was not ſo to be re- 
pulſed. He brought on the propoſitions they were 
altered and increaſed; as ſome wittily obſerved, like 
Falſtaff 's men in buckram, and at laſt, after ſome 


further amendments, were paſſed by both houſes; — | 


And thus far Mr. Pitt triumphed ; but thoſe muſt 
have been ſhort-ſighted indeed, who could ſuppoſe 
that ſuch a triumph would be really permanent, 
Out of ten propoſitions had grown twenty, and in 
ſome reſpects, the very ground-work of them ſeemed 
to have been altered. What ſucceſs could rationally 


a ſyſtem of proceeding ? 


it was but vain to. alledge that the articles had | 
been ſeparately deljberated upon here; ſince the 
main queſtion muſt be, how they would be ulti- | 


mately received elſewhere ; but politicians, like au- 


thors, are frequently found to be ſo fond of the child 
of their own brain, as not to perceive its defor- | 


ies, | 


The conſequences were ſuch as are likely to attend || 


premature propoſitions, After all the pains taken 


by the Britiſh miniſter and parliament, they were 


rejected in toto by the Iriſh; and perhaps both na- 
tions may be ſaid to have had a lucky eſcape; as 
all things conſidered, they. ſecmed rather calculated 


to lay the foundation of future diſputes than to eſtab- 


liſh any uſeful and laſting regulations. On the whole, 
affairs of this kind were better left to the legiſlatures 


of the reſpective kingdoms, ſince they are ſo far 


independent of each other, to ſettle as circumſtances 


ariſe, rather than to bind themſelves by articles of 


agreement which it may be found difficult to abide 
dy hereafter, | ps =h 
In conſequence of this ſu 


minatlons were general throughout the city of Dub- 
lin, and bonfires blazed in every ſtreet. A duel 


was likewiſe fought between the attorney general of. 
Ireland and Mr. Carron, The cauſe of their quar- 
tel originated in the houſe. Each fired a brace of 


poſed victory gained 
y the patriots over the friends of government, illu- 


n 


: 


contending earneſtly, and yet decently, and without | 


25 
8 
1 . 


piſtols without effect, when their ſeconds. interpo=  - 
ſed, and brought about a reconciliation. _, 
A moſt ſerious diſpute now aroſe. between the 


Earl of Donegal and lord chief baron Velverton. 
The lord chief baron purchaſed from a gentleman, . 


named Pottinger, a piece of ground which had 
been in poſſeſſion of his anceſtors ſor many years. 
This piece of ground was ſituated in the county 


of Down on the banks of the river Lagan, and com- 


municated with the town of Belfaſt by a narrow 
bridge, VVV 

The town of Belfaſt was the ſole property of the 
ear] of Donegal, who had always refuſed to let what 


A 


is called in Ireland an improving leaſe to any of his 


tenants, but ſet his leaſes up to ſale, and let the pre- 


| miles to the higheſt bidder, without any. regard to 
the intereſt of the old tenants; which conduct, ſome 


0 NI Cl ol | years ago, gave riſe to a very ſerious inſurrection of 
the wonder was, that the people did not farther tranſ- | 


ſeveral thouſand inſurgents, under the denomination. 
of Hearts of Steel. ) ans 

The lord chief baron, ſeeing the advantages which 
muſt ariſe from building a town oppoſite to Belfaſt, 
banked in a large piece of the ſea-ſtrand by a ſtrong - 


' mound, and marked out the place ſo incloſed into 


| ſtreets, which he let to tenants on leaſes in per- 
 PRTty. foto | 


An elegant new. town was riſing from this foun= 
dation, when a number of armed men,. under the 


leer of the Belfaſt canal, came down from the inland 
country, and fo far demoliſhed the works, as to let 


in the ſea. 5 


The chief baron now remained on the ground ta 
overſee the repairs, with friends prepared to oppoſe 
and repel any further attempts to injure him, and 
thus the matter dropped, 3 nate 
Ihe following was his majeſty's moſt gracious an- 
ſwer to the addreſs of both houſes of parliament, in 


1 


| anſwer to their late addreſs on the French treatyʒ: 


« His majeſty returns thanks to the lords and 
commons of Ireland, for their addreſs. on the treaty 


of navigation and commerce entered into between 
| his majeſty and the moſt Chriſtian king; he con- 
| ſiders all his ſubjects with the ſame paternal care; 
{| and it is with ſatisfaction he receives aſſurances that 

the lords and commons of the kingdom of Ireland 


| will take ſuch meaſures as to give effect to the ſaid 
be expected on the other ſide of the water from ſuch | 1 


treaty.“ Pak | ; ; ries Edi os 
On the 7th of May, 1787, his grace the lord lieu- 
tenant went in ſtate to the houſe of peers, and among 
other acts gave his royal aſſent to an act for continu- 
ing an act, intituled,-An act for facilitating. the 


trade and intercourſe between this kingdom and 


England.—An act for buying and ſelling all ſorts of 
corn and meal by weight.—An act for badging the 
poor, and providing for them. 
On the 14th he went again and gave the royal 
aſſent to the revenue act, the Mediterranean paſs 
act, the manifeſt act, and the fiſheries, act; after 


which, proclamations were poſted. up in the moſt 


public places in the city, that entries might be 
made of the articles therein mentioned to and from 
France, agreeable to the late treaty with that king- 
An outrage committed on the perſon of the young 


lord Gormanſton, was thus repreſented by the at- 


torney general in the houſe of commons. “ This 
young nobleman was clandeſtinely carried away in 
the month of December laſt. He was hurried 
through England with the greateſt precipitation, at- 
tended by a popiſh prieſt, and a military officer in 


the Auſtrian ſervice, From thence he was conveyed 


to France, and there for ſome time concealed in a 
convent. From thence he was conveyed to the 


principality of Liege where he is now cloſely kept, 
under the care of an old grandmother. and an uncle. 
This uncle is next heir in remainder to the 


family 


_ eſtate, 
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eſtate, which is very conſiderable, being eſtimated 
at five or ſix thouſands a year. It is for the purpoſe 
of being educated in the principles of the Popiſh re- 
ligion, that the minor was thus illegally forced over 
ſeas to a foreign country, Every poſſible meaſure 
has been taken to recover him that the laws war- 


ranted. An order from the court of chancery has 


been formally iſſued, under the broad ſeal of Ire- 
land, demanding of the uncle forthwith to reſtore 
their minor lord. This uncle ſtyled himſelf Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Counſellor to the Prince of Liege, and, in- 


ſtead of ſurrendering the child, iſſued a manifeſto 
in anſwer to the order of chancery, couched in the 
moſt inſolent and imperious language he had ever 
heard or ſeen, The manifeſto ſet out in the follow- 
ing manner: 3 Y 

„ . Whereas 1 Jericho Preſton, eccleſiaſtical 
counſellor and privy counſellor to his highneſs the 
prince of Liege, &c. having been ſerved with a,/crap 
of parchment, with a bit of wax annexed to it—and 
being informed that the ſaid crap of parchment was 
an order of the court of chancery of Ireland, and 
that the ſaid bit of wax was the broad ſeal of the 
kingdom of Ireland; and having queſtioned the 
meſſenger, whether he meant to ſubject me to a fo- 
reign juriſdiction, &c.? I do therefore proteſt againſt 
the authority or force of the ſaid ſcrap of parchment 
and bit of wax, &c.“ Z 1 
Nov, if thoſe perſons, the attorney general ſaid, 
ſhould think proper rather to deſtroy the child than 
ſuffer him to be brought up in the principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and in the Proteſtant religion, 
of which, however, he did not imagine there was 
the leaſt intention, but a poſſibility of it—the uncle, 
as next heir in remainder, would come in for the 
eſtate, It would be neceſſary, therefore, to paſs an 
act diſqualifying him from inheriting the eſtate in 
remainder; for perſons who commit: outrage, and 
ſet the laws at defiance, ſhould never be ſuttered to 
enjoy their protection. 7 | 
his affair was not only thought of ſufficient 
magnitude to engage the interference of this govern- 
ment, but alſo that of the Britiſh cabinet. The 


marquis of Carmarthen ſeriouſly took it up in his 
majeſty's name, and wrote to the prince biſhop of 
Liege, to cauſe that young nobleman to be delivered 


into the hands of ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſhould 
commiſſion to receive him. His highneſs returned 
for anſwer, that, as ſovereign of Liege, he was bound 
by the conſtitution, and could not decide on ſo im- 


portant a matter without the concurrence of his 
council. His council, having ſince been conſulted, | 
have declared, that, confiſtently with the laws of 


the State, his highneſs could not force a Catholic 
out of his dominions, for the purpoſe of putting 
him into the hands of a Proteſtant to be educated. 


His excellency the lord licutenant was now taken | 
dangerouſly ill at the Phoenix lodge. A day or two | 


aſter his return to his refidence, he complained of 
being feveriſh; upon his phyſicians being conſulted, 


their opinion was, that owing to the violent living | 


his grace was obliged to ſubmit to during an excur- 
ſion of three months, together with hard riding, his 
blood was extremely heated. His grace had fre- 
quently travelled ſeventy miles a day on horſeback, 
during his abſence. On the 1oth of October, eight 
days after the period of the tour abovementioned, 
his excellency's malady increaſed, ſo as to confine 
him to his chamber, The beſt ſkill was inſtantly 


called in; 8 whom were Dr. Quin, Mr. Neale 


the ſurgeon, and others of the faculty. His dif- 
order growing more violent, the Doctors Warren 
and Knox were ſent to, and the latter gentleman was 
actually on his way to Holyhead. Skill, however, 
could have been of no avail. His excellency died 
on Wedneſday, October the 24th, at a little after 
nine o'clock in the evening. His body was opened 
eqrly the next morning, when his liver appeared ſo 


his children, which was truly affecting. I 
ſet out on Sunday morning (the 2ĩſt) 


much decayed and waſted as to render his 3 
impoſſible. He met his death with e 
loſophic compoſure. He vas ſenſible of A* * 
proaching end for many hours preceding his diſio. 
lution, and expreſſed a wiſh to ſee the ducheſs. 4A 
added, to Dr. Quin, © in point of time it will be 
impoſſible; I muſt therefore be content to die 115 
her image before my mind's eye.” A ſhort time be. 
fore he expired, he had an interview with ſome of 


er grace 


| at tw. 
o'clock, from the ducheſs of Beaufort's, 9 


way to Holyhead, and propoſed travelling night 
day: and although three couriers were . the 8 


with the unpleaſant intelligence, they all miſſed her 
grace, owing to her taking the Huntingdon road. 


A meſſenger was immediately. diſpatched, b 
ducheſs of Beaufort, to bring 5 e 
| grace was lineally deſcended from an Engliſh and 


an Iriſh prince, the former-of whom was a viceroy 


1 univerſally beloved by the Iriſh: nation, viz, Diar. 


murd M*Murchard, king of Leinſter. _ 

On the 17th, the funeral proceſſion of his grace 
the late duke of Rutland commenced, It would be 
difficult to convey a competent idea of the ſolemni. 


ty and grandeur of the proceſſion, which exceeded 
every thing of the kind ever exhibited in this coun- 
try. A decent ſorrow was viſible in every counte- 
nance that beheld it. | 


George, marquis of Buckingham, was now ap. 
pointed lord lieutenant, in the room of his late 
Fate. 6155 {aff 69 
On the 17th of January 1788, the parliament be- 


ing met, his excellency went in ſtate to the houſe 


of peers, and being ſeated! on the throne with the 
uſual ſolemnity, Scroope Bernard, eſq. gentleman 
uſher of the black rod, was ſent with a meſſage from 
his excellency to the houſe of commons, ſignifying 
his pleaſure that they ſnould immediately attend his 
excellency in the houſe of peers;' and the commons 
_ come thither accordingly, his excellency was 
pleaſed to open the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech 
from the thrones - : ic FL 
lords, s & * 
His majeſty having been pleaſed again to call me 
to the government of Ireland, I have received his 
royal commands to meet you in parliament, _ 
At the ſame time that I feel myſelf highly flat- 
tered by this repeated mark of his majeſty's confi- 
dence, I muſt lament with you the heavy loſs which 
his ſervice has ſuſtained by the death of the duke of 


| Rutland, whoſe public and private virtues had ſo de- 


ſervedly conciliated the efteem and affections of 
this kingdom. oo WR 

His majeſty is perſuad& that you will ſhare the 
ſatisfaction which he feels in the preſent ſituation 
of foreign affairs; and particularly in the reſtora- 
tion of the conſtitution and tranquillity of the 
United Provinces, favoured by the ſeaſonable and 


' vigorous exertions which were made by his majeſty, 


and by the brilliant ſucceſs of the Pruſſian troops 
under the conduct of his ſerene highneſs the duke 
of Brunſwick. The meaſures which his majeſty 
has adopted on this occaſion have been productive 
of advantages which, while they have added to the 
luſtre of his crown, have materially promoted the 
eſſential intereſt of his dominions. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, "la 

I have ordered the national accounts and the ne- 
ceſlary eſtimates to be prepared and laid before 
you; and, with the fulleſt confidence in your cal 
and loyalty, I obey his majeſty's commands in fe- 
commending to you to provide for the public ſer- 
Vice, | | 


My lords and gentlemen, 9 | 

My former experience of the affectionate attach- 
ment which his majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland have 
borne 


9 9 * 


borne to his perſon and government, and the ver 
- articular intereſt which J muſt feel in your welfare 
will never fail to animate my endeavours in purſuit 
of every object which may promote his majeſty's 
aternab wiſhes for the: happineſs of this 
Wich this view, I muſt more eſpecially d 
attention to the ſupport of that great ſtaple of your 


kingdom. | 
ire&t your 


commerce, the linen manufacture, to the protection 


and regulation of the Proteſtant charter ſchools, to 


the ſecurity! of the church of Ireland, and to thoſe 


principles which your wiſdom and humanity have ö 


already pointed out ſor the advancement of educa- 
tion and of uſeful knowledge. 100 | 


1 ha ve ſeen, with particular ſatis faction, your 


riſing proſperity, and the rapid (increaſe of your | 
commerce and manufactures; and hall be anxious | 
to co-operate with you in improving the advantages | 
which the credit of the country muſt derive from | 


the bleſſings of peace: But, while you are ſenſible of 


the value of theſe bleſſings, I am perſuaded that you 


feel the warmeſt concern for the honour of his ma- 


jeſty's crown, and the general intereſts of the em 


pire; and that there is no part of his dominions 


from which his majeſty would have received a warmer 


or more zealous ſupport, if he had judged it neceſ- 
ſary to call forth into action the ſpirit and reſources 
of his people © 

The addreſs of the houſe of commons to the king, 


a moſt animated and elegant compoſition, was as | 


follows: {15 517 


| in parliament aſſembled. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubs. 


2 8 


ſembled, beg leave to lay before your majeſty our 


unfeigned expreſſions of duty, loyalty, and attach. 
ment to your royal perſon, family, and govern- 
ment. wa 615 5 (4 1 440 5 ; 
We cannot ſufficiently deplore the heavy lofs 
which your majeſty's ſervice has ſuſtained by the 
premature and much-lamented death of our late 


chief governor. The wiſe and ſteady courſe of his 


public adminiſtration had eſtabliſhed the tranquillity 
and exalted the credit of the nation; whilſt the ami- 
able tenor of his private virtues had conciliated the 
love and eſteem of every rank and deſcription of the 
people. As long as the nobler qualities of the 
mind, the benevolent affections of the heart, affabi- 
lity in deportment, and complacency of manners, 


ſhall continue to warm the feelings and engage the 


attachment of a generous and grateful nat ion, the 
memory of the duke of Rutland will be preſerve 
and cheriſhed in the boſoms of Iriſumen. 


1 * 


Amidſt theſe offuſions of our heartfelt regret, we J exerted for che promotion of ſuch, meaſures as will 


| beſt tend to their intereſts and proſperity.” “ 


acknowledge your majeſty's peculiar attention and 
regard to our ſituation in the re-appointing to be 


8 —W es”; hd — n 


the moſt unremitting attention to its affairs and in- 


tereſts, and merited the ampleſt teſtimony of gra- 
titude' for the wiſdom and integrity of his govern- 
ment. . 1 / AE £2 : C 


ſults to your majeſty from the preſent ſituation of 
foreign affairs. We are ſenſible of the beneficial 
conſequences: which have ariſen from the reſtoration 


States, favoured by the brilliant ſucceſs of the Pruſ- 


ſian troops under the conduct of his ſerene highneſs 


8 


— — 
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the duke of Brunſwick; and we acknowledge the 


wiſdom: of the ſeaſonable and vigorous: exertions 


which were made by your majeſty during the courſe 


of thoſe events, and which have proved ſo material- 


I conducive to the luſtre of your crown, and to the 


eſſential intereſts of your dominions. 
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ment, we ſhall chearfully provide the ſupplies that 


The bumble adareſs of the knights, citizens and burgeſſes, | INE RR 


» 
* 


* 


Zealous for the honour of your majeſty's govern- 


may be neceſſary for the public ſeryice. 


We entertain the. higheſt ſenſe of gr atitude for the 
aſſurances which we have received from the thr wr 
8 


of your majeſty's paternal wiſhes for the happinels 


of this kingdom. 


F 1 
— — 
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We ſhall cultivate with earneſtneſs thoſe objects 


which have been recommended to our care, by di- 


recting our attention to the further extenſſon of u 
linen manufacture, the protection and regulation of 
the Proteſtant charter ſchools, the: ſecurity of the 


eſtabliſhed church, and to thoſe principles which 
wiſdom and humanity point out for the 
of education and uſeful knowledge. 


5 7 R 
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promotion 
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In reviewing the progreſs. which our commerce, 


manufactures, and credit, have made under your ma- 
jeſty's auſpicious protection and influence, we are 
ſtimulated to cheriſh, with increaſed aſſiduity, the 


bleſſings of peace. e e 260) 2791-61 2») 
We. repeat, however, with chearfulneſs, our de- 
claration to ſtand. and fall with Great Britain, If 
the honour of your majeſty's crown, or the intereſts 
of your dominions, had obliged your majeſty to re- 


ſort to the © 7 0 and reſources of your people, there 
is no part o 


your empire from which your; majeſty 
would have received à warmer and more:zealous\ſup- 
port than from your loyal ſubjects of Ireland. 
E E. COOKE, Cler, Parl. Dom, Com. 
The following was his majeſty's anſwer to the 
EG SE; nne 3or 

His majeſty has received with great ſatis faction 
the, addreſs of the houſe of commons of Ireland; 
their expreſſions of loyalty and attachment to his 


| royal perſon and government, and their aſſurances of 
jects, the commons of Ireland, in parliament aſ- 


zealouſſy contributing to the ſupport of the honour 
of his crown, and the general intereſts of his domi- 
nions, excite ſuch emotions in his majeſty's breaſt 


as cannot fail to enſure an carneſt attention to their 


proſperity and happineſs, for the advancement. of 
which it will al vays be his majeſty's deſire to ſecure 
to his faithful and loyal ſubjects the bleſſings of peace, 
and to encourage their commerce and manufactures, 

His majeſty is highly pleaſed with the affec- 
tionate attention which has been paid by the houſe of 
commons to the memory of their late chief gover= 
nor, whoſe public and private virtues. his majeſty 
does not doubt will long remain imprinted on the 
minds of his people of Ireland: However ſenſibly 
his majeſty may feel the loſs of ſo faithful a ſervant, 


he cannot but meet with much conſolation in the 


ſatisfaction which his people of Ireland receive in the 
re-appointment of the marquis of Buckingham to 
the government of that kingdom, whoſe diligence 
and zeal his majeſty is perſuaded will be conſtantly 


On the 8th of March the houſe of commons re- 
chief governor of this kingdom a nobleman who, ceived a meſſage from the lords, by two of the 


during his former reſidence in Ireland, had exerted | 


judges, that their lordſhips had paſſed an ingroſſed 
bill, for repealing the act of the 33d of Henry VIII. 
which reſtricted a native of that country from being 


lord deputy or chief governor of that realm, and de- 
N II firing the concurrence of the houſe ; when the right 
We fully participate in the ſatisfaction which re- 


hon. Mr. Secretary Fitzherbert informed the;houſe, 


that he was directed by his excellency the lord lieu- 


tenant toacquaint the houſe, that his majeſty, having 


|| been informed of the purport. of the ſaid bill, had 
of the conſtitution and tranquillity of the United | 


conſented, fo far as his intereſt is concerned, that the 
houſe might do therein as it ſhould think fit 

The following memorable tranſaction engroſſed 
much of the attention of the gentlemen of the long 
robe in this country, and was for ſome time the 
chief topic of converſation in England. 


A record was made up ſor the trial of a cauſe of 


conſiderable importance in the county of Limerick. 


The judge of affize, who tried civil cauſes in the 
% Feucun 
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circuit in which Limeric ſies, was Mr. Hamilton, one 
ol the barons of the exchequer. When the cauſe in 


opened it, and ſtated to the court and jury the na- 
ture and particulars of the evidence that he intended 


to produce in ſupport of the claim ſet up by his | 
client, The judge, after having ſuffered him, with- ] 


out interruption, to lay open his own caſe, ſaid, he 


perceived the trial would take up more time than he 


was at firſt aware of, or than he could ſparg; and 


therefore he directed the ſheriff to withdraw, aguror, | 


and to let the cauſe ſtand over to the next aſſize. 
This was a proceeding/in the judge, which, law- 
yers ſay, was very illegal, and unwarranted either by 
the commiſſions of juſtices of aſſize, or the practice 
of the courts in circuit. 
the learned profeſſion, it muſt appear a delay of juſ- 


more particularly to the plaintiff, as his counſel, un- 


his evidence, and the names of his witneſſes; cir- 
cumſtances of which the defendant might avail him. 
| ſelf before the next aſſize, by tampering with the 
witneſſes, if it ſhould ſo 
Judice of the plaintiff, 


candidly given up. It was brought forward, by way 
of petition, from the party aggrieved ; and ſupported 
by the counſel employed in the cauſe, who ſaid, he 


felt for the plaintiff at the time, and endeavoured to | 


avert the reſolution of the judge; but the baron had 
made up his mind, from the neceſſity of going into 
the criminal trials, with the view of clearing the 

aol; He ſaid, he meant himſelf to have brought 


| 


queſtion was called, the counſel for the plaintiff | 


pleaſe him, to the great pre- 

194+ I under the title of prince regent of Ireland; and to 
Whether this conduct was legal or not, was the 
queſtion brought before the parliament of this king- 
dom for deciſion ; and, it muſt be owned, was very 


the matter beſore a ſuperior court; but did not think 


it of importance enough to come before a committee 
of the houſe, | 


The attorney general roſe next, and frankly de- 
clared, that as to the diſcharging of a jury without, 
the conſent of the parties, there 18 no man of profeſ- 


fional character that will defend or juſtify it; it was 
an illegal act, it was without precedent, and he truſt- 
ed would never be repeated; but it was an error in 
judgment, an error ariſing from a good motive, a 
wiſh to diſcharge the gaol ; and as it is not attempt- 
ed to be juſtified, and as upon reflection the learned 


judge has altered his opinion, he wiſhed to have the 
matter buried in oblivion, becauſe there was no charge 


of any corrupt or diſhonourable motive; if there was, 


our reſolution ſhould be, to addreſs for the removal 


from the bench of any judge that could be guilty of 
corruption ; but, in the cale before the committee, 
the motive of the judge was moſt pure, though much 
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miſtaken; therefore wiſhed the matter for ever bu- 
ried in oblivion; and, that it might, he moved, that 


the chairman do leave the chair. 


The queſtion be. 
ing put, it paſſed unanimouſly. 7 


niverſal conſternation now took place from the 


frequency and great amount of failures, which hap. 

ened at this time. Very few bills were diſcounted 

even the national bank, though the parties were 
poſſeſſed of ſolvency and character, 


A violent debate took place, on February 7, 1789, 


reſpecting the regency bulineſs, on account of the 
then indiſpoſition of his majeſty. On the 11th, the 
- houſe having met in committee, the right hon. I. 

Connolly moved, “ That it is the opinion of this 
commitree, that an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, humbly to 
requeſt his royal highneſs to take upon himſelf the 
government of this realm, during the continuation 

of his majeſty's indiſpoſition, and no longer, under 
the ſtyle and title of prince regent, in the name and 
tend of. his majeſty, to exercile and adminiſter, ac- 
' cortfinig to the laws and conſtitution of this king- 
1 3 f | 


To perſons whoare not of | 
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dom, all legal powers, juriſdictions, and f 
e crown and e thereof Nele 
tera long debate, this mot ion war carried wit. 
A ni N Fo | n AWithour 
A like addreſs, but more full, - was 
Monday the 20th, in the houſe of Lords; and 
ried by a majority of nineteen, A proteſt tag 
was entered againſt it by ſeventeen lords; and bar 
the two houſes waited on the lord lieutenant 0 
tranſmit their addreſſes, as uſual, to England bu 
excellency made the following reply : Fe 
« Under the impreſſion I feel of my 


moved, On 


official duty, 


0 
Ireland, I am obliged to decline tranſirring this. 


dreſs into Great Britain; for J cannot conſid 
ſelf warranted to lay before the prince of Wales, - 


| addreſs, purporting to inveſt his royal high 
tice, and conſequently an injury to the ſuitors, but | 8 ya! nighneſs with 
realm, before he ſhall be enabled by law ſo to do.“ 
der the idea that he was proceeding immediately to a 
the trial, had been ſuffered to diſcloſe the nature of | 


powers to take upon him the government of this 


On the 21ſt, the following motion was 
carried in the houſe of commons, „ That XS: 1 


do preſent to his royal highneſs the prince of Wales 


an addreſs, beſecching his royal highneſs to under. 
take the government of this kingdom during the 
preſent indiſpoſition of his majeſty, and no longer, 


exerciſe the ſame with all the royal authorities, ju. 
riſdictions, and prerogatives, belonging thereto,” 

The lord lieutenant having declined to tranſmit 
the addreſs, two members of the houſe of lords, viz, 
the duke of Leinſter and lord Charlemont, with four 
members of the houſe of commons, viz. right hon, 
T. Connolly, right hon. J. O. Neill, right hon. J. B. 
Ponſonby, and Mr. Stuart, member for the county 
of Tyrone, were deputed as commiſſioners to preſent 


the addreſs of the lords and commons of Ireland to 
his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. On the 28th, 


the above noblemen and gentlemen arrived in town 
for that purpoſe. . 

The refuſal of the lord lieutenant, occaſioned the 
cenſure of the houſe, and conſequently violent debates 
enſued. | | 
Ihe following is the joint addreſs of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes of Ireland, in parliament aſſembled, to his 


| royal highneſs George Prince of Wales: 


„May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
We, his majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub. 


jects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the com- 


mons of Ireland in parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to approach your royal highneſs with hearts full of 
the moſt loyal and affectionate attachment to the 
perſon and government of your royal father, to ex- 
preſs the deepeſt and moſt grateful ſenſe of the nu- 
merous bleſſings which we have enjoyed under that 
illuſtrious houle, whoſe. acceſſion to the throne of 
theſe realms has eſtabliſhed civil and conſtitutional 
liberties upon a baſis which we truſt will never be 
' ſhaken; and at the ſame time to condole with your 
royal highneſs upon the grievous malady witli 
which it has 
ſoyereigns. 
We have, however, the conſolation of reflecting, 
that this ſevere calamity hath not been viſited upon 
us until the virtues of your royal highneſs have been 
ſo matured as to enable your royal highneſs to dil- 
18. — the duties of an important truſt, for the per- 
formance whereof the eyes of all his majeſty's ſub- 
jets of both kingdoms are directed to your royal 
highneſs. $0227 | Leiden 
; « We therefore beg leave humbly to requeſt that 
Jour royal highneſs will be pleaſed to take upon you 
the government of this realm, during the continu- 
ance, of his majeſty's preſent indiſpoſition, and 0 
longer; and under the ſtyle and title of Prince Re- 
gent of Ireland, in the name and on the behalf of hi 
' majeſty, to exerciſe and adminiſter, according to the 
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pleaſed Heaven to afflict the beſt of 


. 


wy and conſtitution of this kingdom, all regal 


| powers, 
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bowers, juriſdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown 
and government thereof belonging.“ 54 = 
Apainſt r#anſmitting this addreſs by parliamentary 
commiſſioners, a proteſt was entered, ſigned Mount- 


morris.' A proteſt on the reſolution, declaring the 


naht ok the two houſes to declare a prince regent of | 


 Treland; was figned by nineteen lords and fix proxies, 
Upon the vote of cenſure on the lord lieutenant, 
eleven lords entered their proteſt, and fix proxies. 

On the 26th of February, the duke of Leinſter, 
earl of Charlemont, Meſſrs. Connolly, Ponſonby, 


O'Neil, and Stuart, were introduced to the prince 


of Wales, at Carleton-houſe, by lord Southampton, 
when they delivered the above addreſs from the par- 
liament of Ireland. © *** 

His royal highneſs received them in the moſt po- 
lite and gracious manner, and was pleaſed to return 
the following anſwer: 0 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, | 


« The addreſs from the lords ſpiritual and tempb- | 


ral and commons of Ireland, which you have pre- 
ſented to me, demands my warmeſt and caflieſt 
thanks. If any thing could add to the eſteem and 


affection I have for the people of Ireland, it would 


be the loyal and affectionate attachment to the per- 


ſon and government of the king my father, mani. | 


| {eſted in the addreſs of the two houſes. . 


« What they have now done, and their manner of 


doing it, is a new proof of their undiminiſhed duty 
to his majeſty, of their uniform attachment to the 


houſe of Brunſwick, and their conſtant care and at- 


tention to maintain inviolate the concord and con- 
nection between the kingdoms of Great Britain and 


Ireland, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to the proſperity, 


the happineſs, and the liberties of both. 


f 


« If in conveying my grateful ſentiments on their 
conduct in relation to the king my father, and to 
the inſeparable intereſts of the two kingdoms, I find 
it impoſſible to expreſs adequately my feelings on 


what relates to myſelf; I truſt you will not be the 


leſs diſpoſed to believe that I have an underſtanding 
to comprehend the value of what they have done, a 
heart that muſt remember, and principles that will 


not ſuffer me to abuſe, their confidence. | 
But the fortunate change which has taken place 


in the circumſtance which gave occaſion to the ad- 
dreſs agreed to hy the lords and commons of Ireland, 
induces me to delay for a few days giving a final 


anſwer, truſting that the joyful event of his majeſty's 
reſuming the perſonal exereiſe of his royal authority 


ſentiments of gratitude and affection to the loyal 


and generous people of Ireland, which I feel indeli- 


bly imprinted on my heart.? 


The happy recovery of his majeſty, which was an- | 


nounced in the houſe of peers, the commons having 


been aſſembled by his excellency on the 14th of 
March, now terminated all this uncafineſs. When 
his excellency retired, the lord chancellor having, 
taken the woolſack, read the ſpeech again to the” 
houſe; after which lord Hillſborough:moved an ad-, 


dreſs to his majeſty on his recovery, which was agreed 


Lord Glandore then moved an addreſs to the lord 


lieutenant, thanking him for the gracious manner in 

- 5 . . , * A | 
which he had communicated his majeſty's wiſhes, | 
and the early intimation of his majeſty's recovery. 


his was alſo agreed to nem. dif; and a committee 
appointed to draw up the ſame.” 


Similar addreſſes -were moved and carried in the | 
commons, and never were more loyal adtireſſes | 


penned, nor voted with more unanimit 7). 


Ihe following are his majeſty's anſwers to the Aus 
dreſſes of the houſes of lords and commons of Ire- | 


land on that occaſionn: 


and temporal, in parliament aſſembled. 


? | 
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may render it only neceſſary for me to report thoſe 


— 


| 


. 
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His majeſty accepts in the moſt gracious manner 
the renewal of their profeſſions of affectionate at- 
tachtnent ro his perſon, family, and government, 
and feels with the greateſt ſenſibility the joyful ex- 


Pre ſſions of their hearts upon the interpoſition of 


divine Providence, in reſtoring him again to the per- 


ſonal exerciſe of his royal functions. The happineſs 


and proſperity of his faithful ſubjects in Ireland are 
objects very near his majeſty's heart, and he confides 
in the wiſdom of the parliament of that kingdom, 
that they will purſue boch meaſures as will enable 
him to fulfil his intentions of promoting the general 
intereſts of all his dominions.“ 8 ph, 

His majeſty thanks his faithful commons for 


their loyal and affectionate addreſs, and for their 
aſſurances of the ſincere and cordial ſatis faction 
| Which they feel on the interpoſition of divine Pro- 
| vidence, in removing from him the ſevere indiſpo- 


ſition with which he has been afflicted. 


« Nothing can be more ſatisfactory to his majeſty 


than the diſpoſition expreſſed by the houſe of com. 


mons, chearfully to proceed in making ſuch provi- 
ſions as are neceſſary for the honourable ſupport of 
his majeſty's government. 

« He receives with the greateſt pleaſure the ac- 
knowledyments of the houſe of commons of their 


ceaſe to entertain for the intereſts of Ireland, as well 
as their profeſſions of reſpect and attachment to his 


perſon, family, and government.“ 


The marquis of Buckingham having now reſign- 
ed, he was ſueceeded by John earl of Weſtmorland, 
who, on the aiſt of January, 1790, went (for the firſt 
time) in ſtate to the houſe of 

ſolemnity, and the commons ns Heats for, his ex- 
cellency made the following ſpeech: !!!)! 
My lords and gentlemen, 

place me in the government of this kingdom, I have 
his majeſty's command to meet you in parliament; 


and it affords me peculiar ſatisfaction, that I enter 
upon the diſcharge of this moſt important truſt at a 


4 


period when this country, in common with'the reſt 


ol his majeſty's dominions, is in the ſecure enjoyment 
of the bleſſings of in on and of the ineſtimable ad- 


vantages ariſing from our free conſtitution. © > 
« This happy ſituation will undoubtedly encourage 


ment, and to adhere to' the wiſe ſyſtem of policy 
which has eſtabliſhed the credit, the induſtry, an 

the proſperity of your country, upon a firmand ſteady 
ound teen Tal? UTI Rte ON 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
„ have ordered the national accounts to be laid 


before you ; and I truſt you will make ſuch proviſion 
as ſhall be neceſſary for the exigencies of the ſtate, 


and the honourable ſupport of his majeſty's govern- 
ment. 1 


My lords and gentlemen, 
« Your zeal for the intereſts of this country will 
naturally direct your attention to whatever can in- 


ereaſe the wealth and extend the induſtry of Ireland; 


her agriculture and linen-manufacture will claim 
your eſpecial care; and the inſtitution of the charter 


receive from you that conſideration which the inter- 
leſts of religion, and the good education of youth, 


attention the improving and continuing ſuch laws as 
experience has ſhewn to be of national benefit; and 
I have the king's command to aſſure you, that ſuch 


\ meaſures as may contribute to that end will meet 


with his . moſt gracious concurrence. 


my appointment to this arduous ſituation, I ſhall 
endeavour, with the utmoſt zeal and attention, to 


ſenſible 


5 867 
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ſenſe of the ſolicitude which his majeſty can never 


peers, with the uſual 


The king having been graciouſly pleaſed to 


you to perſevere in the maintenance of good govern- 


ET —Q—§—õ —— — — 
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and other Proteſtant ſchools will, I am perſuaded, 


peculiarly demand. I earneſtly recommend to your 


-« Impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of the diſtinguiſhed 

| | 1} honour which his majeſty has conferred upon me, by 

His majeſty receives with the greateſt ſatisfac- 

tion the dutitul and loyal addreſs of the lords ſ piritual I. | | tion | 
A promote the: happineſs and welfare of Ireland, fully 
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ſenſible that 1 cannot otherwiſe hope either d ren- 
der my ſervice acceptable to my ſovereign, or to in- 
ſure your favourable opinion and confidence.” 
In the houſe of lords, the addreſs was moved by 
the right hon, lord viſcount Powerſcourt,—In the 
commons, by the right hon. Mr. Longfield. 6 


On the firſt day of meeting, the earl of Maſſareene ö | 


took his ſeat in the houſe of lords. The late ſuffer- 
ings of this noble gentleman are ſomewhat remark- 
able: he is a peer of Ireland, and head of the noble 
family of Skeffington, His lordſhip; in his early 
days, figyred very conſpieuouſly in the walks of 
fathiovy, When making the grand tour, ſoon after 
his coming into poſſeſſion of bis family titles and 
eſtates, his lordſhip unfortunately at Paris became 
acquainted with a native of Tripoli in Syria, who, 
from his artful ſophiſtry, prevailed upon the noble 
lord to co-operate with him in a plan he had formed 
of ſupplying the kingdom of France with the article 
of ſalt, to be brought from the coaſts of Syria; and 
held out ſuch apparent advantages to be derived 
therefrom, as induced the credulous young noble- 
man to enter into engagements ſor the payment of 
ſuch ſums of money as might be neceſſary for the 
accompliſhment of the object. Ts 
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In a very ſhort time after, the Syrian adven- 
turer ſet ſail for Tripoli; and returned to Paris 
in due courſe of time, with ſuch flattering accounts 
of the ſucceſs, of the expedition, as led lord Maſſa. 
reene to plunge himſelf. into thoſe calamities which 
have proved the bane of the comforts: which from 
his noble birth, he had a juſt. tight to expect. After 
being ſome years confined in, the Grand Chatelet at 
Paris, in a moſt unpleaſant ſituation to a man of any 
rank in life, the natutal love of liberty ſo far pre- 
valled as to lead his lordſhip to lay a plan for his 
eſcape to his native country: but the carriage which 
was waiting for his reception was kept fo long ho- 
vering about the priſon, that it cauſed ſuſpicion 
among the gaol. Keepers. Elis lordſhip was appro- 
hended as he was entering the carriage, and imme. | 
diately ſent into a gungeon many feet below the 
ſurface af the river Seine, upon which the Chatelet 
is built. He remained there in ſuch! a. ſtate! of 

wretchedneſs, that his beard grew to a moſt immo.. ' 
derate length, and rendered him a moſt ſtriking pic. | 
ture of the viciſſitudes | of human life. According 
to the arrangements made by his lordſhip, the debt 
would have, been paid in the courſe of two years, 
„ ol bars aff bog ielefty ont ately, 
When his lordſhip was freed from the Chateler, 
he had nearly been ſtopped at Calais, on his return 
home, Og landing at Dover, his lordſhip was the 
firſt to jump put of the boat, and in the fulneſs of 
his joy, and in gratitude to heaven for his deliver- 
ance, immediately. fel] on his knees, and kiſſing the 
1 thrice exclaimed, « God bleſs this land of 
werny tt” | 2 e 

Some ſhort time aſter, lord Weſtmorland's arrival 
in Ireland, his excellengy had a very narrow eſcape 
for his life. . His lordſhip's horſe loſt bis hinder | 
footing at Ball's-bridge, and fell over: his lordſhip | 

ortunately diſengaged himſelf, and received no other 


22 


Injury than a ſlight contuſion on the knee. 
On the. agd of January, the ſpeaker of the houſe 


of commony, in his ſtate robes, attended; by a depu- 


tation from the whole houſe, | waited on his excel. | 


lency the lord lieutenant, in order to preſent the 
addreſs to his majeſty, and alſo that to his excellency, 
which had been voted the preceding evening. 
., Hizexcellency, after having informed the ſpeaker | 
that he ſhould forthwith, tranſmit the addreſs in- 
tended for his majeſty, returned his ſincere and cor- 
dial thanks for that preſented to himſelf; aſſuring, 
that the zeal he felt for the welfare of Ireland och | 
aRtuate him at all times to purſue ſuch conduct as 


* 
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ee confidence; 


n after, Mr. Grattan having reprobated the 
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revenue, and dividing the boards, be laid before 


. cuſtoms have been added, notwithſtanding 
lutions of this houſe ;. and alſo that his ma 


ſter and Roſs—by proxy. . 
In the houſe of lords a 


* 


corrupt ſyſtem of government, conclud 
eech with the following motion: o 

That the reſolutions of this houſe againſt ; 
creaſing the number of the commiſſioners of "A 
majeſty ; with an humble addreſs, that his — 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to order to be laid wt 7 
this houſe the' particulars of the repreſentations, in 


conſequence 'of which two new commiſſioners * 


the reſo. 


. | 8 Majeſty will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to communicate to his faithful 


ed a long 


commons the names of the perſons concerned in re 


commending that meaſure.” 

Mr. Connolly ſeconded the motion, which was 
ſupported by many ſtrong arguments; but, on 3 
diviſion, ' adminiſtration had a majority of 66 the 
ayes” being 85, ine noe 1g 6s alle; 

Two other motions of the like tendency have ſince 
been made in the houſe of commons, which have 
both met with the like fate. ET 
In the houſe: of lords, when the addreſs to his 


' majeſty was preſented on the 22d of January, lord 


Portarlington moved the following amendment: 
To lay before his majeſty the apprehenfions this 
houſe entertains of miniſterial influence; and its 
hope that his majeſty will remove them, by aboliſh. 
ments ſo unneceffary, burthenſome, and alarming, 


&.; which being rejected, a ſtrong proteſt way 


entered in the journals, ſigned by fix lords preſent, 
and two by proxy, viz. Cork and Orrery, Moira, 
Arran, Charlemont, Portarlington, Liſmore; Lemn.. 
[ſo the. duke of Leinſter 
moved, that the adviſer! of his majeſty, in the de- 
privation of lord Strangford of a penſion granted at 


the requeſt of that houſe, had acted diſgracefully to 


the houſe, and unconſtitutionally and diſreſpectfully 


to his majeſty. This produced a debate; and, on a 
-diviſion taking place, the motion was negatived by 
«Dajoarity of .... $1 3 


A warrant for a diſſolution of parliament was now 


received; but à moſt extraordinary charge was 


brought forward in the houſe of commons before 
the parliament was diſſolved. Mr. Coran offered to 


produce witneſſes at the bar, to prove the ale of a 


peerage.” The circumſtances were theſe: A new- 
created peer executed a bond to a certain major, for 
zoool. | The condition, that the obligee ſhould be 
created a peer on or before a vertain time ſpecified 


in the bond. The creation took place, but not till 


ſome months after the time ſpeciſied— The money 
was demanded, but refuſed— The plea, non- per- 
formance of covenants. It was otherwiſe reported, 
the major betted his friend was made a peer before 
a certain time; the time elapſed before the peerage 
took place, conſequently the major loſ. 

A new parliament was ordered to be holden on 
May the 20th, for which purpoſe writs' were ordered 


to be iſſued March the gth. „5 Hf 
Great diſturbances now! took place, ariſing from 


various cauſes. A new machine called a gig, b) 


* — — 


deſperately wounded. . A lady narrow 


the uſe of which one man could do the work of four, 


ve great offence to the lower claſs of people, who, 
fearing a ſcarcity of work, committed many out- 
rages in the earl of Meath's liberty, and formed a 
deſign of murdering the inventor. 1 
Another cauſe of diſcontent aroſe between th? 


weavers of ſilk and the weavers of linen, the former 


having preſumed to work in the looms of the latter: 
The different bodies met, and fought deſperately, te 
the no ſmall terror of the by-ſtanders, till they weſe 
diſperſed by the magiſtrates, aided by the mili- 
tary. | 15 i WERE 

| An inſurrection of the journeymen 
increaſe of wages, was another cau 
violent contention, one man was killed, 


lawyers for an 
ſe—during this 
and ſeveral 
ly. eſcaped 

being 
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being killed by a ball hot into ber houſe; /which | 
grazed her router. F 
Great riots aWfo took place in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, in conſequence of the election of 
members to'the new partfament. Colonel Maffey 
being returned for the county of Limeric, the mob 
inſtantly attacked him and his friends, and it was 
wich difficulty they eſcaped with their lives. They 
afterwards razed to the ground the houſes of many 
gentlemen who voted for him; among others, the 
beautiful ſeat of fir D. Burgh, although lady Burgh, 
on her knees, prayed them to ſpare tt, N 
On the 2d of July, the new parliament met, and 
his excellency the lord lieutenant went in ate to 
the houſe of peers, and opened the ſeffion by an 
appoſite ſpeech, in which he acquainted both houſes, 
by his majeſty's command, with the riſe and pro- 
preſs of the diſpute with Spain, and of the arma- 
ments cariying on in the Spaniſh ports, “ which 
had made it indiſpenſably neceſſary to give orders 
for making ſuch preparations as may put it in his 
majeſty's power to att with vigour and effect for 
the honour of his crown, and the intereſts of his 
eople; fully relving on the parliament of Ireland 
or cordial and effectual ſupport, &c. T? 
But, previous to the delivery of his excellency's 
ſpeech from the throne, the uſual forms of the lower 
houſe had paſſed, their ſpeaker choſen and preſent- 
ed, and their attendance in the houſe of peers or- 
dered and complied with; and the right hon. John 
Foſter, their late ſpeaker, placed in the chair, by a 
majority of 40, C = 
Dn the return of the commons to their own houſe, 
the ſpeaker proceeded in the uſual manner to read 
e - al Tien pgs 6 
Lord Headford then moved the addreſs ; and 
Mr. Parry ſeconded the motion, 1 


L . 


Mr. Grattan laid, that, he thought there could 
be but one opinion; and: that was, for the addreſs 
to paſs, It did ſo unanimouſly, and next day lord 


Headford brought up the report from the commit- | 


tee appointed to draw it up, which was agreed to, 
As was alfo the report from the committee appoint-, 
the lord 


ed to draw up an addreſs to his excellency 
lieutenant. 3 . 


The chancellor of the exchequer roſe; and now, 


he ſaid, the fenſe of the nation being fully under- 
ſtood, he had only to move for a vote of credit for 
200, ooo0l. to put the kingdom in a ſtate of defence, 
and pledged himſelf that every penny of it ſhould 
de a Med 5 the purpoſes ſor which it was granted. 

This gave riſe to a ſhort converſation, in which! 
the right hon. Brabaſon Ponſonby, Mr. Grattan, 
and Mr, Forbes, on one fide ; and capt, Burgh, 
col. Blaquiere, and the chancellor of, the exche- 
quer*n the other, took part. The motion, howe- 
Ver, paſſed, without diviſion, and unanimity began 
now. to reign. _ FO I 
On the 24th of July, his excellency terminated 
the ſeſſion of the Iriſh parliament with the follow- 
ing ſpeech from ne throne 3. 0 17 1654 16 

My lords and gentlemen, 

„have great ſatisfad 


* 


N of attachment, loyalty, a 
have manifeſted in your proceedings. 
* Gentlemen. of the houſe of commons, 
His majeſty commands me to return you 
thanks for the means vou have afforded him to 
provide for the aa nary- expences of gavern- 
ment at this important criſis. | „ 9 
My lords and gentlemen,” nm 
am happy at this ſeaſon of the year to relieve 
you 'from/ attendance. in parliament. |. I have no 


doubt of your continuance in that diſpoſition to || 


aſſert and maintain the rights of the empire, which 
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OY 


„ 


placed. 


che table by the clerk, 


E22 


Aion in communicating 10 | 
you his Wich gracious acceptance of thoſe 


zeal,. wbich you. || of public order, virtue, and the happineſs of man- 


n 
3 


bis | 


late convention with Spain,” The mation 


. 869 ' 
After which, by his excellency's command, the 
lord chancellor prorogued the parliament to Friday 
the 24th of September; but not till the 20th of 
January did it open, when his excellency went in 
fate to the houſe of peers, where being ſeated. on 


|. the'throne, he made the following ſpeech : | | 


,4 My tords and 'gentiemen;” oh 
© I have ſome pleaſure in acquainting you, by 
the king's command, that the differences which had 
_ ariſen between his majeſty and the court of Spain. 
have happily been brought to an amicable termina- 
tion. Copies of the declarations exchanged be- 
tween his majeſty's ambaſſador and the miniſter of 
the catholick king, and of the convention which 
has been fince concluded, will be laid before you. 
Had the honour of his majeſty's crown, and the 
protection of the rights and intereſts of the empire; 
inyolved this country in the calamities of war, the 
zeal: manifeſted by all his, ſubjeas, and by none 
more than his loyal people of Ireland, had left him 
no doubt of the moſt vigorous and effeQual ſup- 
port. It is a ſource of peculiar ſatisfattion to his 
majeſty, that thoſe obiete have been accompliſhed 
without any aQual interruption of the bleſſings of 
peace. 5 „%%% Ie 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 
have ordered the proper officers to lay the 
national accounts before you, fully rely ing upon 
your accuſtomed zeal to provide for the exigencies 
of the ſtate, and the honourable ſupport of his ma- 
jeſty's government. > DM 


2 have alſo ordered an account of the extra- 
ordinary expences of goyernment, which have been 


U 


incurred during the negociation with Spain, to be 


laid before, you; and I truſt you will find that the 
confidence you repoſed in me has not heen miſ- 

; 6x4 OG A e 

Mx lords nden oo bole ain 
, * Your diſpoſition to facilitate the buſineſs of 

commerce, and to conſult the eaſe of the merchants; 

will induce you to conſider, and if poſſible to ac- 


| ' compliſh, during this ſeſſion, ſuch regulations as 


may tend to ſimplify the colleQion of the various 
articles of the public revenge. 
His excellency having retired; the lord chancel- 
lor read the ſpeech; and it was afterwards read at 


2 — a n 


| $438, int 5 l 
I The marquis of Waterford moved the addreſs to 


the king: and a noble earl, that of thanks to the 
* ene 1 | r 


— 


Ihe addreſs in the houſe of commons was moved 
for by Mr. John Wolfe, and carried with little op- 
polition, e "IT 
In the 


0 


houſe. of Jords, ihe right hon. john 


| Bourke, earl of Mayo, having produced tber rxoyal 
patent, We earl of Mayo; was intra- 


duced, and took, the oaths4 as was alſo the right 


| hon, Arthur Acheſon, viſcgunt Gosford. The right 


oaths, and his ſeat. er tot; 90) py en ne 
The univerſity, of Dublio,, in fell. convocation; 
unanimouſly | conferred ., the  hongrary., degree: of 


doQor of laws on the right hon. Edmund: Burke, as 
the powerful advocate of the conſtitution, the friend 


1; Aretha 


hon. Robert Clements, baron Leitrim, tock the 


1 p 


kind; and in teſtimony of the-high reſpell ester- 
tained by the yniverſity (which: bad the honaut. of 
his education) for the various, endowments: of big 


2 


capacious mind, and for his ſuperior: talents and 
x. Grattan, moved in che houſe of commons, 
| an February 15, That a committee be appointed; 
do enquire what legiſlative proviſions, ate nedeſfary 


to be adopted by that kingdom with reſpeti ta the 
ſtipulations in behalf of his majeſty's ſubje tts in the 


bas ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed your condudl.” | 
70 No, 78. « : 


: 1 was New 
gatived by a majority of 137 to 60. 
10 L | e 


F 9 v 
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OF IRELAND. 


— — — — —— 
8-0 A NEW HISTORY: 
— I — ny — . — | 
On che 16th, the ſame gentleman moved,“ That 


the commitree of trade do fit, to enquire whether any 
legiſlative proviſions exiſt that may.tend to prevent 
this country [Ireland] from enjoying the full _bene- 
fits of her free trade.“ This was argued on the ſcore 
of the ſubjects of Ireland having a free trade to, the 
Eaſt Indies. The principle ſeemed to be given up; 
but the expediency was combated, and negatiyed, 
146 againſt 85. et 
tion to the niajority of the people, On the 1ſt of 
March, in conſequence of the annual maſquerade at 
the new rooms in Rutland-ſquare, they attended, 
armed as uſual with fire.-locks and fixed bayonets, 


About ten at night an alarming multitude aſſembled: | 


to gratify their curioſity ; but more to ſhe their con- 
tempt to the police, whobegan toexerttheirauthority ; 
when a riot began, and a ſort of battle was fought, in 
u hich the police u ere defeated, ſeveral killed, and the 
greateſt part whocſcaped with life wounded, I was, 
owing to the perſonal exertions of lord Charlemont 
and Mr. Napper Tandy that any eſcaped... = 
On the 19th of the ſame month his excellency 
being ſeated on the throne, gave the royal aſſent to 
ſucli bills as had paſſed the lords and commons of 
Ireland; among which was a bill to facilitate the 
trade between Ircland and the united ſtates of Ame. 
rica, and a bill for regulating the bounties on the 
exportation of certain manufactures of Ireland, and, 


* - 


4 bill for extending the trade of tobaccos, ſugar, | 


and coffee. 
This year was remarkable for. unfavourable wea- 
ther, which was WL, detrimental to the ve- 
getation of the county. From the 16th to the 24th 
of May the weather was ſuch for wind and cold, as. 
hardly any man remembered the like fo late in the 
ſpring. ' Add to this, that, on Monday the 17th, a 
violent ſtorm exceeded every idea that could be 
conceived of the mild month of May, ravaging the 
| gardens of every thing that was uſeful and beautiful, 


new houſe of induſtry; on an extenſive plan, was laid 
by the right hon; Tho. Connolly, as the firſt mover 
of a bill for the eſtabliſhment of a regular ſyſtem for 
the ſupport of the poor of that kingdom. 4 
On the 1 gth of October, a very heavy fall of rain 
began, which continued for twenty hours without. 
intermiſſion. 
in the city of Dublin were inundated; and that part 
of the Tholſel where the recorder's court is held, was 
ſo flooded, that it was found neceſſary to adjourn the 
o | 5 | 
On the 19th of January, 1792, the houſe met pur- 


ſuant to prorogation. 


i 


The following lords were introduced in the ac. 
_ euſtomed forms, and took their ſeats: right hon. 


William earl of Meath, by deſcent ;' right hon. Tho. 
viſcount Northland, by creation; right hon, Arthur, | 


viſcount Harburton, by ditto. 3 

- Shortly after his excellency the lord lieutenant en- 
tered the houſe in the uſual ſtate, the cap of mainte. 
nance-borne by the marquis of Waterford, the ſword 
by the earl of Miltown; the commons being ſent for, 
and appearing below the bar, his excellency deliver- 
ne milawme ſpeech 4+ Tree oet nn 
My lords and gentlemen, _ | 
„have it in command from his 5 0 to ac- 
quaint you, that, ſince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, 
preliminaries of peace have been ſigned between 
Ruſſia and the Porte; and thoſe powers are now en- 
paged in negociation for a definitive treaty, which 
his mens truſts will compleat the reſtoration of 
tranquillity amongſt the different powers of Europe. 
His mazeſty, convinced of the intereſt you take 
in whatever concerns his domeſtic happineſs, com. 
mands me to acquaijit you of the marriage of his 


x # % 
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— 


The new eſtabliſhed police gave great diſſatizhyc. | 


In conſequence thereof, many ſtreets | | | 
the neighbouring country of France, which, he ſaid, 


1 


the ſtate, and the honourable ſupport of his maj 


— 


—_— * ory 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
« I have ordered the proper officers to lay before 
you the national accounts; and I truſt you wilt make 
ſuch proviſions as are neceſſary for the exigencies of 
eſty's 

government. | 4 | 
„My lords and gentlemen, ©. 


The conſtant attention you have ſhewn to the 


| intereſt of Ireland, makes it unneceſſary to recom. 


mend to you a continuance of that wiſe ſyſtem of 
policy, from which your country has received ſuch 
ineſtimable advantages in the increaſe of her trade 
her credit, and manufactures. It is equally unne. 
ceſſary for me particularly to point out the encou. 
ragement of your agriculture and attention to your 
linen manufacture. The Proteſtant charter ſchools 
and other charitable inſtitutions will receive your 
accuſtomed conſideration. 1 
* You may be aſſured of my zealous co-operation 
to forward every meaſure that may contribute tothe 
public welfare. I ſhall pay unremitting attention to 
the due execution of the law and the maintenance of 
good order and government, ſo eſſential to the con. 
tinuance of that freedom, proſperity, and happineſ,, 
which Ireland enjoys under his majeſty's auſpicious 
reign, and under our excellent conſtitution,” 
His excellency having retired, the earl of Car. 
hampton moved an addreſs to his majeſty, which, as 
uſual, echoed the ſpeech, and offered the thanks of 
the houſe for continuing the earl of Weſtmorland in 
the government of this kingdom. | | 
The duke of Leinſter oppoſed that part of the ad. 
dreſs which thanked his majeſty for continuing the 
earl of Weſtmorland in the government of this king. 
dom ; a nobleman (his grace ſuggeſted) who had. 
obſtinately ſet his face againſt every meaſure pro. 
poſed for the advantage of Ireland. os 
The queſtion on the addreſs being put, it was car. 
ried by a majority of 26... 5 | 


Ihe motion was then referred to a ſelect commit- 


On the igth of September, the firſt ſtone of the | ef 


| dezenter thanks for his ſpeech from the throne; 


to prepare an addreſs accordingly. 
ord de Montalt moved an addreſs to the lord 


' which was alſo carried, and committed. 
The ſame day, in the houſe of commons, lord Ty- 


rone moved an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, He 


| Ran his inviolable attachment to the intereſts of 
Ireland, deprecating the diviſions which prevailed in 


were fomented by t he influence of ſpeculative learn- 


[ ing, and by deſperate men to whom the bleſſing of 


peace was peſtilence, and the beauty of order deſorm- 
ity. Such ſpirits there were in this country, but too 


contemptible to excite apprehenſions, and too impo- 


in a moment cruſh them. 1 85 
Mr. Grattan roſe, and expreſſed his entire appro- 
; bation of every part of the addreſs which meant to 


tent to reſiſt the ſtrong arm of the law, which could 


lf gde aſſurance to his majeſty of loyalty and attach- 


ant to his perſon, crown, and dignity, and of their 


| well-meant'congratulations on the union of his royal 


; ſon with the princeſs royal of Pruſſia ; but he could 


not concur in that clauſe which went to thank his 


' majeſty for the continuance of an adminiſtration 


| whoſe meaſures he had ever conſidered as inimical 
to the intereſts of this country. Here he entered in 
"gk 


tail on the various grievances of which the patriots 
of Ireland had long complained without redreſs, and 


| concluded by declaring his diſſent to that part of the 


motion. | | 
The chancellor of the exchequer, with much 

' warmth, decried the accufations levelled by Mr. 
| Grattan at the conduct of adminiſtration, and eonſi- 
dered his charges on the preſent night as a mere te. 
petition of thoſe invectives which adminiſtration had 
ſuſtained inthe laſt and preceding ſeſſions. He con- 


zayal highneſs the duke of Lock and the princeſs 
royal of Prufſin, 40 TE RY DE in = 0 a 
ay 


% 


1 them wholly unwarrantable. 


ir Edward Newnham was ſorry to differ from 1 
| 55 os 
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— he wiſhed the houſe would be unanimous in 
voting the addre(s, as the critical ſituation of the 


right hon. friend. Mr. Grattan. On the preſent oc. || rooms are ſafe. A like circumſtance is ſuid to have 
occaſioned the deſtruction of old St. Paul's cathedral, 


country, and the growing temper of the times, ren. || 


dered it neceſſary that the parliament ſhould manifeſt 
to the whole kingdom their firmneſs to ſupport the 

wers of government, and maintain the principles 
of the conſtitution; h | 


"Mr. Sheridan oppoſed the ſame clauſe of the ad- 


dreſs, and on the lame principles as Mr. Grattan, 

Mr. G. Ponſonby would not have ſpoken, but for 
ſomething which had fallen from his friend the hon. 
baronet (fir Ed ward Newnham), reſpecting the cri. 
tical ſituation and ſeditious temper in this country: 
for his part, he knew of no ſuch things. 

Sir H, Cavendiſh threw out ſome ſevere charges 
on the language of Mr. Grattan, which Mr. G. re. 
butced with pointed acumen. | | 

The addreſs was at length carried without a divi- 
fon; as was alſo an addreſs to the lord lieutenant 
tor his ſpeech from the throne. 1 1 LOW 

On February the 27th, at half paſt five in the 
evening, as the houſe of commons were in commit. 
tee, they were panic ſtruck by a voice from one of 
the ventilators at the top, communicating the dread. 
ful intelligence, that the roof was in flames, and the 


dome ready to fall. The ſpeaker inſtantly reſumed | 


the chair, and every member eſcape as he could || that the fire was entirely owing to the accident above 


with the utmoſt precipitation. The gallery, too, | 


was cleared with much more expedition than could 
have been imagined. . 2 | 


rable idea. At half paſt ſix, all the combuſtible 


materials round the roof being conſumed, and the 


copper with which the roof of that ſuperb edi- 
tice was covered, being in part melted, and the 
reſt reddened to that degree that uſually precedes , 
fuſion, it fell in. The exploſion of flame and ſmoke 
that followed exhibited a ſcene that has not inaptly 


AA 


grandeur of voicanic eruptions, nothing can be con- 


ccived more tremendouſly magnificent, Every ne- 
ceſſary precaution was uled by the ſpeaker to pre- 

ſerve the hooks and papers of the houſe, The fire- | 
bells inſtantly rang on the diſcovery of the' fire, and | 
every exertion was immediately made to prevent its | 


ſpreading, —Happily theſe exertions were ſucceſsful 
in preſerving the houſe of lords. The miſchief there- | 
fore was confined to the houſe of commons, which, 


Vith all its poinp of architecture, was reduced to | 
a heap of ruins. A large detachment of horſe, and | 
a regiment of infantry, attended during the night, 


to preſerve order. By theſe exertions the fire was 


got under by nine o'clock; and before one the next | 


morning was nearly extinguiſhed. 


Among the many who diſtinguiſhed themſelves at 
the fire, none was more conſpicuous than the duke 
of Leinſter, who laboured with indefatigable induſtry | 


throughaut the whole of the evening. 


Of this, noble edifice Sir E. Pierce. was the origi- | 


nal architect; but dying before its completion, the 

uilding was continued under the ſuperintendance 
of Mr, Burgh, then ſurveyor general, and father of 
the preſent accomptant general. It was finiſhed 
in 1731, and coſt 40,0001. - „ 


his accident was occaſioned by ſome plumbers 


at Work on the roof, who are ſuppoſed to have made 
a fire to heat their irons on the copper directly 
under the ſhade from the cupola. The fire broke 
Out at half paſt five, and at half paſt ſix the whole 


roof over the houſe of commons fell in; by the im- 


mediate aſſiſtance of the engines, no more was burnt 1 
"than the round part of the houſe of commons, the 


Porticos, the houſe of lords, and all the committeg 
pn | 4 
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which the plumber declared on his death-bed. 
The next day the members aſſembled in the coffee- 


| rooms, as the houſe had been entirely deſtroyed b7 


the fire of the day before. 


eee B 
The ſpeaker ſaid he was happy to inform the 


houſe, that notwithſtanding the dreadful accident 


which had happened, none of the records of journals 


of the houſe were deſtroyed, except the roll which 


contained the ſignatures of the members, and which 


had been burned with the table upon the floor, in a 
drawer of which it lay. He ſbore the moſt honour- 
able teſtimony to the ſpirited and perſevering exer. 


tions of the 1drd-mayor, alderman Warren, Mr. She. 
riff, Norton, and the gentlemen of the college in par- 


ticular, and to the military who attended in general: 
the efforts of the people of all deſcriptions were 
moſt anxiouſly employed for the preſervation of the 
building, and the protection of every article of im- 
portance; their exertions had been crowned with a 
great degree of ſucceſs in preventing any further 
miſchief than had occurred. =» n 
The attorney- general moved for a committee of 


enquiry into the cauſe of the fire; which was or- 


dered. N | bj 
In the ſequel it appeared after a minute enquiry, 


mentioned. 


| | |] The Speech of the Right. Hon. Mr. Speaker at 
The fire increaſed with inconceivable rapidity ; | 
and in a few minutes the dome was completely con- 
cealed from view by a volume and flame of ſmoke, |: 
of which it is impoſſible to convey in words a tole- 


the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, on preſenting 
the Bills of Supply of this preſent Seſſion to his 


Excellency the Lord Lieutenant for the Royal 


Aſſent. hes TY „ | 
May it pleaſe your Excellency,  - 
« The commons of Ireland attend with the ſup- 

pig... 5 . 
« While they may look back with a conſcioug 

pride to their.ſpirited and ſucceſsful meaſures for pre- 

venting an increaſe of the national debt, as one great 


[| cauſe of the extenſion of trade, agriculture, and ma- 
been compared to an eruption of Veſuvius. Certain 
it is, that by a mind unaccuſtomed to the dreadful | 


nufactures, which has with a rapid and uninter- 
rupted progreſs raiſed this kingdom to a ſtate of 
proſperity and wealth never before experienced in it, 
they know that the continuance of that proſperity 
would ſoon ceaſe if it were not cheriſned and main- 
rained by our moſt excellent conſtitution; a conſti- 
tution in which liberty and order are ſo happily 


blended, that every ſubject equally enjoys their in- 


Ayence, and feels his petſon, his induſtry and pro- 
perty, equally and effectualy protected by it. 

« [ts' preſervation therefore muſt ever be the great 
object of their care; and there is no principle on 
which it is founded ſo eſſential to its preſervation, 

nor more juſtly dear to their patriotic and loyal feel- 


ings, than that which has ſettled the throne of theſe 


realms on his majeſty's illuſtrious houſe: on it, and 


on the proviſions for ſecuring a proteſtant parlia- 
ment, depends the proteſtant aſcendeney, and with 


it the continuance of the many bleſſings we now 
enjoy. ))%%%%é%%S%%%ù / (8 
| . The bills which I hold contain the uſual grants, 


and I have the moſt fincere happineſs in pretenting 
them to your excellency, whole knowledge of the 


'true intereſts of Ireland, and whoſe anxiety to pro- 


J mote its welfare, has been proved to us by the firmeſt 
vigilance and prudence of your adminiſtration, » 


« Theſe ſupplies are contained in the bills which 
I have the honour of preſenting to your excellency 
for the royal aſſent.” FFT l ved 7 


Previous to this, Mr. Cuff ſtated in the houſe of 


commons, that a member, in conſequence of ſome 
words uſed by him in the courſe of debate, had been 


treated by a perſon out of doors in a manner highly. 
derogatory to the privileges of that houſe.” He then 
read ſome letters which had been addreſſed by Mr. 
James Napper Tandy (through the medium of Fol. 


| Smith) 
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city, offering a reward of gol, for apprehending James ||| 


_ (offence. - | „„ i 11 
The next day, Colonel Smith, of the independent | 
Dublin volunteers, the gentleman who carried the ||| himſelf on the mercy of the court; and Mr. Tandy 

and his counſel recommending a lenient puniſh- 


be taken into the cuſtody of the ſorjcant at arms, 
and brought to the bar of the houſe. 
The ſerjeant at arms being called, informed the 
houſe, that he had diſpatched three of the meſſengers 
attending this houſe to execute the order for taking 
into his cuſtody James Napper Tandy, one of whom 
being brought to the bar, informed the houſe, that 
he went to the houſe of james Napper Tandy in 
Chancery- lane, where he arreſted the ſaid Tandy; 
and ſhewed him the warrant and his authority; that 
the ſaid Tandy went into a parlour, as if for his hat, 


but ſhut the door, and made his eſcape, as he ſup - 


poſes, through a window. 

Reſolved, nem. con. that James Napper Tandy | 
having | 
iſſued by the order of the houſe, and having made 
his eſcape from the officer who arreſted him, has 
been guilty of a grols violation of the privileges of 
this houſe. 211 | 

Reſolved, nem. con. that an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his excellency the lord lieutenant, that he 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to direct that a proclama- 
tion may iſſue for apprehending James Napper | 
Tandy, with a promiſe of reward for the fame, 
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ohn Toler, eſq. his majeſty's ſolicitor general, a 
member of this houſe, of words by him ſpoken in | 
debate in this houſe, and thereby having attempted | 
to violate the freedom of debate in this houſe, is 

uilty of à high breach of the privileges of this | 5 1 l 

| Eee A TT I One Knight, who apprehended James Napper 
Ordered; That his majeſty's attorney geneentudy [| 

or his faid || mation, having applied lately for the reward, was 

III ͤrefuſed. He was afterwards tried before the re- 


ouſe. 


proſecute the ſaid James Napper Tandy 


intemperate meſſage from Mr. Tandy to the ſolicitor | 
general, ſurrendered. himſelf to the ſerjeant at arms, | 
made the ameude bonourghle at the bar of the houſe of | 
commons on Thurſday laſt, and was diſcharged, after || 
A gentle reprimand from the ſpeaker. rf of 


After this, a proclamation by his excellency the 
lord lieutenant was poſted up in ſcveral parts of the 


Napper Tandy, 


A E F | 
was. arreſted by virtue of a proclamation from the 
privy council, and carried before the lord mayor of. 
Dublin, and ſeveral aldermen. On his being taken, | 
he denied the authority of the proclamation, and 


when, he appeared before the inagiſtrates, they ex- 
the perſon who apprehended 


reward. On the-recorder's; 


perſon who took him, charging him with an aſſault, 


and having held him if falſe impriſonment; this was 


refuſed on the part of feveral aldermen, but at length 
zit was taken by one of them. On Wedneſday, how- | 
ever, he was again apprehended by an order from the 

;houle of commons,” and being brought to their bar, 
and refuſing to anfiver the ſpeaker's:interrogatories, | 


Mr, Cuff having ſtated theſe circumſtances, it | 
was ordered, that Meſſicurs Tandy and Smith ſhould 


been arreſted by-a warrant of Mr. Speaker, | 


an explanation from || .a&ted with the ſpirit becoming a gentleman and a 


volunteer; but that his entering into the affair was 


in conſequence of the prorogation of pa 


a member of chat ſociety, ſtating the late 
n explanation was 
. | reſolutions were inſtantly propoſed, and unani 
carried, viz. © That the power aſſumed by th 

| of commons to order the ſerjeant at arms tot 


affair with Mr. Toler. After a long inveſtigation, 


| I the court-martial reported, That colonel Tan 
+ Reſolved; nem. con. that Jamey Napper Tandy, | 


having preſumed to deman 


was from thence committed to Neugate; from 


* 
„ 
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the report, to which his lordſhip expreſſed his entire 


| alterations, in order to adapt it the better to the 


preſſed a wiſh to have e do in the buſineſs; || accommodation of the members. 
| 


m.replicd, that it was | 
Jufficient for him that he had done his duty in pro- 
ducing the priſoner; he ſhould concern himſelf no 
further in the aſtair, but ſimply apply for the offered 
ing conſulted, Tandy | 
was informed, that he was no longer a priſoner : he | 
then wiſhed to give in his examination! againſt the | 


— 
— 


priſoned three days. 


the latter, government were at a loſs what meaſures 


truly alarming. A number of low p 


ſame nj hr 
Oi . rliament 
On an addrefs received at Dublin by the ſocf 
of united Iriſnmen, from Napper Tandy, eſq "i 
, 


Proceedin 

the followis ; 
mouſly 
e houle 
ake into 
r of that 


againſt him as the cauſe of his abſence, 


cuſtody a ſubject of this realm, not a membe 
houſe, upon a complaint made by one of its membe 
of a breach of privilege, without ſummonin "a 
party complained: of, to anſwer the complain , 
unwarranted by the laws of the land.” 2. « That 
the proclamation iſſued in this caſe is not warranted 
by law.” g. That the liberty of the ſubject is vic. 
lated in the perſon of Mr. Tandy; that his cauſe 
muſt now be conſidered as that of the public and 
brought forward to receive a judicial detifion,” 
That a committee of ſecrecy be appointed; to carry 
the laſt- mentioned reſolution into effect, and _ 
powered to draw upon the treaſufer for ſuch ſun 38 
it may require for that purpoſe.” 
| This gentleman having been tried in June, before 
the court of king's bench, was acquitted, as the jury 
were of opinion that the letters to Mr. Toler did not 
amount to a challenge, | | | 
In July, a court- martial, compoſed of the field of. 
ficers of the ſeyeral corps of volunteers in Dublin, 
was held in Taylor's-hall, Back-lane, of that city, at 
the requeſt of colonel Tandy, to confider of his late 


had, in every particular, after his taking up the affair, 


imprudent and unadviſed.”” Captain Edwards and 
major Aſhemurſt waited: on lord Charlemont with 


approbation. 5 


Tandy, eſq. by virtue of the lord lieutenant's procla- 
corder, for the aſſault on Mr. Tandy ; when he threw 


ment, he was fined ſix-pence, and ordered to be im- 


+ The reſolutions of the grand jurics in Ireland, a- 
gainſt the meaſures now taken by the grand com- 
mittee of Roman catholics, ſo provoked and irritated 


to! purſue. The latter was ſo miſerably ſupported, 
that in the metropolis they had ſcarcely intereſt ſut- 
ficient to have the catholics oppoſed by the corpora- 
tion of Dublin. i ! | 
The great record-room in the parliament-houſe 
was fitted up as a temporary houſe of commons. It 
received, ſince the cloſe: of the laſt ſeſſion, various 


Theſe rendered 
it ſo convenient, as to make the delay in re- building 
aud - finiſhing the houſe of commons of much lets 
moment. e 1 | 
About the latter end of this year, alarming and 
deſperate riots took place in ſeveral parts of Ireland. 
The dearneſs of proviſions, and the large quantities 
of grain ex ported, cauſed various mobs to aſſemble, 
for the purpoſe of preventing a further exportation 
of the wheat and four. 

On the40th of January, 1793, his excellency the 
lord lieutenant went in ſtate to the houſe of peers, 
and opened the ſeſſion with à ſpeech from the 
throne. . in 5 ; g 

The riots: in ſeyeral parts of Ireland became 10 
eaſants, who 
1 called 


1 


TO THE PRESENT TIME 


2 F ; 
called themſelves defenders, role up againſt the mili- 
tary; ſome of the tormer, 1n this unequal conflict, 
Ioft their lives, and others were committed to priſon; 
but this, inſtead of quelling, increaſed the tumult, 
for now upwards of one thouſand of their friends 
formed into a body, and, with five pieces of artillery, 
roceeded towards Dublin, to releaſe their comrades 
in the gaol of Kilmainnam. An expreſs having 
been ſent to government, the military of courſe was 
ordered out to ſuppreſs the inſurgents. As they be- 
Jonged to the loweſt order of the community, and 


were totally unacquainted with the uſe of artillery, the 


moſt meiancholy apprehenſions were entertained that 
in the conflict many lives would be loſt. Theſe 
diſturbances cauſed the moſt lively emotions in the 
ſenate, which thereupon voted an addreſs to the lord 
lieutenant, that with their lives and fortunes they 
would ſupport government in the preſent trying and 
alarming criſis. 

About the latter end of this month, the following 
remarkable circumſtance took place in Dublin. 
Early in the forenoon of a Sunday, a ſtrong detach- 
ment from the barrack marched into the little bar- 
rack-yard in the lower caſtle, where they remained 


under arms; at the ſame time a piquet of fifty alſo | 


fr»m the barrack took poſt on the glacis oppoſite 
the treaſury-terrace, where they plied their firelocks; 
this force was further ſtrengthened by a derachment 
of the artillery in the ordnance-yard, where two field 

jeces were drawn out of the arſenal. A city ma- 
giſtrate, attended by the police high conſtable, then 

roceeded to the parade of the liberty artillery, and 
goldlmich's volunteer corps—in St. Michael, Up- 
poles, Ship-ltreet, where the magiſtrate in a friendly 
tone informed the volunteers on parade, about thirty 
in number, that they muſt not march in military array 


through the ſtreets, it being againſt the ſenſe and | 
tenor of a,government proclamation ; and that, if | 
they perſiſted ſo to do, their officers would be taken | 
into cultody, and brought before the lord chief juſ- 
tice, The olficers preſent ſaid, he might then ap, 
prehend them if he choſe, On this the magiſtrate | 


withdrew ; and after a long debate among the volun- 


teers, it was determined they ſhould then diſperſe, | 
which they accordingly did. Soon after, in confe< | 
quence of the above matter, a meeting of the depu- 


ties of the Dublin volunteer corps, ſtill embodied, 
took place at the royal exchange, when certain reſo- 


lutions were agreed to, and carried to the earl of | 


Charlemont, commander in chief of the volunteers 


matter was a new and very grave one, his Ilordthip 
requeſted time to conſider it. | 


About the middle of the ſucceeding month, as a | 


party of the Dublin rangers, volunteer corps, were 
paſſing. through Capel-fſtreer, under arms, they were 


accoſted by the high conſtable of the Dublin police, | 


attended by one of the inſpectors, who, ſeizing one 


of them, attempted to apprehend him; this was || 
reſented by one of the voluntcer's comrades: by a | 


ſtroke with the butt-end of his firelock. The vo- 
lunteers then proceeded to a tea-houſe at Drumcon- 
dra, where they had agreed to breakfaſt. In the 
mean time the police-officer went to the caſtle, 
where a ſtrong guard from the piquet barrack, in the 
lower yard, and the horſe troop, was immediately 
turned out, and a magiſtrate having been procured 
to head them, they procceded to reſent the outrage 
committed on the peace- officer; for which purpoſe 
they marched to Drumcondra, paſſing the houſe 
where the volunteers were at breakfaſt: theſe laſt, 
prudently availing themſelves of the inattention-of 
the military, marched quietly back to town and diſ- 
perſed. Thus ended an affair that for three hours 
filled Dublin with inexpreſſible anxiety. ; 
The infatuated banditti, ſtyled defenders, ſtill con- 
tinued their predatory incurſions, notwithſtanding 


the checks they received, Their numbers and re- 
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ſources were magnified in many reſpects: that of 
their poſſeſſing cannon proved to have no founda- 
tion; three or four pieces of ordnance, it is true, 
were dug up near the ſea-ſhore; but they were nei- 
ther the property of, nor intended for, the defenders, 
but the guns of ſmuggling cutters, which the crews 
of theſe veſſels are in the practice of thus concealing 
from the revenue officers, until they are on the point 
of ſailing. The defenders, however, (as they called 
themſelves) ſtill continued to ſpread terror and con- 
ſternation throughout the kingdom 
On the 16th of Auguſt the lord lieutenant having 
deſired the attendance of the commons, the royal aſ- 
ſent was given to twenty=nine public and ſix private 
bills; when his excelleney was pleaſed to conclude the 
ſeſſion with the following ſpeech: 
My lords and gentlemen, 1% Ts 
“ The wiſdom and firmnels that have diſtinguiſh= 


ed your conduct during the preſent ſeſſion, and the 


attention you have afforded to the many important 
objects of your deliberations, demand my ſincere ac- 
knowledgments, and enable me to relieve you from 
further attendance in parliament. 7 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« I have his majcſty's command to thank you for 
the liberal ſupplies you have voted for the public 
ſervice, and for the honourable ſupport of his majeſ- 
ty's government, You may rely upon their faithful 
application. 5 

« My lords and gentlemen, 


« The wiſdom and liberality with which you at- 
tended to his recommendation in favour of his Ro- 
man catholic ſubjects, are highly pleaſing to the 
king. You muſt be fully ſenſible of his majeſty's 
gracious condeſcenſion in committing to your judg- 
ment the application of the hereditary revenue. And 
I am ordered by his majeſty to ſignify his approba- 
tion of the proviſions which have been made tor the 
ſupport of his crvil government, and the honour and 
dignity of his crown; and toexprels his confidence 
that your liberal conceſſions to the Roman catholics, 
and the meaſures for the regulation ot the public 
expenditure, and for .the limitation of offices and 
penſions, to which his majeſty has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to conſent, with a view to the advantage of 
the public, will cement a general union of ſentiment 


among all claſſes of his majeſty's ſubjects, in ſupport. 


of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, His majeſty has ſeen 
with real ſatisfaction, that friendly diſpoſition which 


has been manifcſted by the parliaments, of Great 
in Ireland, for his ſanction and approbation. As the || Britain and Ireland, for ſtrengthening the connexion 
of the two Kingdoms. by mutual acts of conceſſion. 


I am authorized to acquaint you, that an act has 


paſſed the Britiſh parliament, to permit goods of 
Aſia, Africa, or America, legally imported into Ire- 
land, to be imported from thence into Great Bri- 
tain. This is a ſignal proof of her attention to your 
intereſts—whilft the confirmation of the, charter of 
the Eaſt India company, by the parliament of Ire- 
land, diſplays on your part a cordial zeal for the ſup- 
port of Great Britain, and a judicious conſideration 
of the great and eſſential intereſts of the empire, I 
am to make my acknowledgments for the many ſa- 
lutary laws you have enacted to ſtrengthen. the exe- 
cutive government, which will materially tend to 
defeat the deſigns of the enemies to the freedom and 
happineſs of this kingdom. The apprehenfions of 
embarraſſment, which for a time hung over com- 
mercial tranſactions, were to me a ſubject of the ut- 
moſt anxiety: and I am to return you my thanks 
for ſanctioning thoſe meaſures which I took in ſup- 


port of credit, and which I truſt have had the hap- 
pieſt effect in preventing the ill conſequences of ſuch 


apprehenſions. The ſpirit of diſcontent, which pre- 
vailed amongſt the lower claſſes of the people at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, has burſt into acts of riot 
and inſurrection; and I have been under the pain- 


ful neceſſity of employing his majeſty's forces, whoſe 
10 


ſteadinelss 
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ſteadineſs and good conduct have on all occaſions || 
been manifeſted, and by whoſe exertions the civil, || 


magiſtrates have been enabled, in a great meaſure, 
to reſtore the general tranquillity, Under all the 


circumſtances of the country, I thought it proper to 
call forth a very conſiderable portion of the militia [| 


of this kingdom. I am to expreſs his majeſty's ap- 


terial aſſiſtance, and lays the foundation of a perma- 
nent conſtitutional force, that has been found by 
experience, in Great Britain, a great reſource in 
public emergencies, His majeſty feels, with the 
greateſt concern, the expence brought upon his peo- 
ple by domeſtic diſturbance, added to the conſe- 


quence of a foreign war, into which we have been 


forced by the wanton and unprovoked aggreſſion of 


France; but you will reflect that you are-contending | 


for the preſervation of your property, and for the ſc- 
curity of your happy conſtitution. The ſucceſſes, 
with which it hath pleaſed the Divine Providence 
to bleſs the arms of his majeſty and his allies, afford 


the beſt proſpect of a happy iſſue to this important 


conteſt ; and it is his majeſty's earneſt hope, that a 
continuance of vigorous exertions will finally obtain 


a ſecure and laſting peace. I have entire confidence, 


that in your reſpective counties you will exert your 
utmoſt influence in maintaining the public rranquil- 
lity, and in carrying the laws into, full execution. 
You may be aſſured, that I ſhall, on all occaſions, 
take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures, in the 
exerciſe of thoſe powers with which I am inveſted, 
for the repreſſion of outrage and tumult, and the 
protection of his majeſty's faithful and loyal ſub- 
ects.“ N 

On the 21ſt of January, the parliament met, and 
his excellency was pleaſed to make the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

„ have his majeſty's commands to meet you in 
3 You muſt have felt, with the higheſt 
atis faction, that, by the ſucceſs of his majſty's arms, 
and thoſe of his allies, the hopes of France, in their 


unprovoked declaration of war, to impair the ſtabi- 


lity, or ſhake the conſtitution of Great Britain and 
Ireland, have been utterly diſappointed, 
« The forces of his majeſty and his allies are in 


- poſſeſſion of many important fortreſſes which be- 
onged to the French, and many of their oppreſſive 


and unjuſt conqueſts have been wreſted from them; 
and, whilſt the trade of the empire has been gene- 
rally protected, the reſources which our enemies de- 
rived from their wealthy ſettlements and extenſive 
commerce have been almoſt entirely cut off. 

« I have the ſatis faction to acquaint you, that the 
ſpirit of inſurrection, which was for ſome time pre- 
valent among the lower orders of people, is in ge- 
neral ſuppreſſed. No exertion ſhall be wanting, on 
my part, to bring them to a due ſenſe of order and 
fubdrdination: and to prevent and puniſh the machi- 
nations of thoſe who may aim to ſeduce them from 
their accuſtomed loyalty into acts of ſedition and 
our 5 
« 'The law for rendering a militia in this kingdom 
effectual, has been carried ſucceſsfully into execution. 
I am happy to find that the people are at length ful- 
ly reconciled to this inſtitutivn, which has already 
been attended by the moſt beneficial conſequences, 
in producing internal tranquillity, and contributing 
to the general ſtrength and forces of the empire, 

« am commanded to acquaint you, that his ma- 
jeſty has appointed a commiſſion under the great 
teal, to execute the office of lord high treaſurer of 
this kingdom, in order that the payment of the civil 


i 


PS, r 


liſt granted to his majeſty, and a regular appropria- 
tion of rhe revenue to diſtinct ſervices, may be car- 
ried into execution in a manner as conformable to 
the practice of Great Britain, as the relative ſituation 


of the kingdom will permit, 


| before you, as well as eſtimates for the ſervice of 
enſuing year. It is painful to me to obſerye, | 


* — 


th 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons 

IJ have ordered the national accounts to be laid 
the 
) hat 
ge ſup. 
you Conſider 


the exigencies of the times will require a lar 
ply and additional reſources; but when 


that this is a war of abſolute neceſſity, and that pag 
| probation of a meaſure which affords at preſent ma- 1 


are contending for your liberty, property, and reli 


gion, I doubt not that you will cheerfully contribute 
to ſupport the honour of his majaſty's crown and 
the eſſential intereſts of the kingdom 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The agriculture, the manufactures, and particu. 


' larly the linen manufacture of Ireland, the Proteſtant 


charter ſchools, and various other inſtitutions of 
| public utility, have fo conſtantly received the benefit 


of your care and liberality, that I need not, particu. 
larly, at this time, inculcate their importance, 
« His majeſty has the fulleſt reliance upon the 


| loyalty and attachment of his people of Ireland. You 


are now, by the unjuſt aggreſſion of France, involyeg 
in a conteſt for your religion, for your conſtitution, 
and for the preſervation of every principle which 


; Upholds ſocial order, or gives ſecurity to your per. 
ſons or properties. In ſuch a cauſe, his majeſty has 


no doubt of being cordially ſupported, by the efforts 


of all his ſubjects, in reſiſting the deſperate deſigns 


of men, who are endeavouring to erc& their own 
power and dominion on the ruins of law and order, 


| and to involve every government of Europe in a ge. 


neral ſcene of confuſion and anarchy. 

His majeſty's object is peace; and he will exert 
himſelf, in conjunction with his allies, whenever an 
occaſion ſhall preſent itſelf, for obtaining this de. 
firable. end, without ſurrendering the honour of his 


crown, or facrificing the preſent or future ſecurity 
of his people and of the reſt of Europe. 


« You may depend upon my faithful repreſenta. 
tions of your fervices to his majeſty ; and I will zea- 
louſly co-operate with your exertions for the welfare 


and proſperity of Ireland.” 


A melancholy affair happened about the begin- 
ning of February: the hon. Richard Power, L. L. D. 
ſecond baron of his majeſty's court of exchequer, in 
Ireland, was drowned near the pigeon-houſe, Dublin. 
The jury ſat upon the body, and returned a verdict, 
Accidental Death, The baron's property in the 
Engliſh funds was eſtimated at upwards of 60,0001. 
The baron was uſher and accountant general of the 
court of chancery; by virtue of the latter office, all 
monies pending on ſuits in that court were lodged 
with him. A cauſe, we believe, of the Chandos fa- 
mily, having been twenty years in that court, lately 


came to a deciſion, and by virtue of a law, the clai- 


mant of the property demanded the intereſt which 
accrued upon the principal; this the baron refuſed, 
alledging that the principal only was adjudged; the 
party complained to the chancellor, and his lordſhip 
ordered the baron to appear perſonally in court to 
anſwer the complaint. This the baron's pride re- 
volted at, having been a judge of many years ſtand- 
ing, even when the chancellor was a barriſter ; but 
he was ready to account to the claimant, under his 
lordſhip's decree, The chancellor was inflexible, 
and allowed him five days to appear. On the third, 
the baron, after making his will, and leaving his pa- 
pers in a regular manner, put a period to his exiſt- 
ence, by drowning himſelf at the above place. 

On the 4th of March, the right hon. W. B. Pon- 
ſonby introduced his promiſed bill on the ſubject of 
a parliamentary reform in the Iriſh commons, 
on which a debate took place, At twelve the houſe 
divided on the motion of ſir Hercules Langriſhe, 
that the bill be read the ſecond time the 1ſt of Au- 

uſt—Ayes 142—Noes 44—Majority againſt che 

ill 98. 

Atair now remained in the ſame way, and on tht 
25thof March his excellency put an end tothe ſeſſion: 


On 


— 


\ 
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” 


T TIME. 


5 
ths. 


On the 28th of May came on in the court of 
king's-bench, the trial of John Rhab, printer of a 
newſpaper called the Northern Star, and twelve pro- 

cierors of the ſame, for. publiſhing a libel, under 
che form of an addreſs to the people, from a ſociety 
ſtyling chemſelves the jacobins of Belfaſt ; in which 
it ig aflerted, that there is no national government in 
this kingdom, and ſeveral other matters, with intent 
to excite ſedition and tumult. 

The attorney-general called witneſſes to prove the 
publication and the proprietary of the paper. 

Mr. Curran, counſel for the defendants, ſubmitted 
to the court, that the proprietors came not within 
me ſcope of the information, being reſponſible only 

in civil and not in criminal caſes, 

The carl of Clonmell was clearly of the ſame opi- 
nion; and, as the law in this caſe was on a criminal 
ſtatute, ſaid, he thought it his duty to continue it 


ſtrictly, eſpecially as that part which was mandatory | 


on the printers and proprietors of newſpapers to 
ſwear to certain facts, and regiſter the affidavits, to 
ſtand in future as records of evidence againſt 
themſelves, was contrary to common law, which 
ſays, © No man ſhall be obliged to give 
evidence to his own crimination,” 
ſhip, therefore, charged the jury to acquit the pro- 
prietors, as no evidence whatever of publication ap- 
peared againſt them. In the caſe of the king againſt 
Topham, reported in 4 Durnford and Eaſt, and cited 
by the attorney-general, his lordſhip obſerved, that 
there it appeared the proprietor had taken a very 
active part in the publication. The jury accord- 
ingly acquitted the twelve proprietors; but found 
the printer guilty. 

The ſociety of united Iriſhmen becoming now 
very formidable, one evening in this month, alder- 
man Warren, chief commiſſioner of the police, aſſiſted 
by the high ſheriffs, and Mr. Carleton, high conſta- 
ble, anda number of peace officers, repaired to the 
Taylors. hall, in Back-lane, and having diſperſed 
them, ſeized the books of their proceedings, and a 
number of printed papers addreſſed from the ſociety 
to the people of Ireland, EY 

On the 1ſt of July, the Rev, William Jackſon was 
arraigned for high treaſon, and brought to the court 
of king's-bench. The charge ſtated, that he had 
come to Ireland with a treaſonous intent of learning 
the ſtate of the country, in order to communicate the 
ſame to France; that he conferred with perſons to 
induce them to conſpire againſt his majeſty's go- 
vernment, and that he promoted the ſending a 
meſſenger to France, in order to treat with them on 

the ſubje& of invading Ireland. The priſoner 
pleaded Nor Guilty. 

Mr. Curran, his counſel, applied to the court for 
a further time, that might enable his client to obtain 
neceſſary evidence for his defence. A reaſonable 
ume was granted, and the trial poſtponed until the 
6th of November, as conſented to by the attorney 
general. It was afterwards poſtponed till the firſt 
Monday in the next term, 

A further prorogation of parliament until the 2d 
of October took place. At this time a new arrange- 
ment for Ireland was in agitation, which was finally 
adjuſted towards the latter end of the year, and on 
the 10th of December earl Fitzwilliam was appoint- 


ed lord lieutenant of Ireland; who, on the 22d of 


anuary, 1795, came in the uſual ſtate to the houſe 
of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with the following 
ſpeech from the throne : 
„My lords and gentlemen, 
In obedience to his majeſty's commands, I re- 
ort to your councils at a period, which, in a pecu- 


liar manner calls for the wiſdom and energy of 
Parliament. | 


His majeſty's determination is fixed, as long as | 


he is ſupported by his faithful ſubjects. He never 


will be wanting to them, or to himſelf, His majeſty | 


2 


His lord- 


| 


aa. 
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for their happineſs—no object but their general 
afe ty. . TT pert | 
« The uniform tenor of your conduct has demon- 
ſtrated, that you will not only be deſirous, but zea- 
lous to ſecond and emulate the magnanimity of a 
ſovereign, formed to lead a nation that has ever 
been as firm to aſſert its liberties, as affectionately 
devoted to a government, which maintains its own 
authotity, for the ſole purpoſe of ſupporting. thoſe 
liberties. As you are thus cordially attached to that 
ſovereign, and to the conſtitution, which it is his 
glory to protect, I have to announce to you, with 
true ſatisfaction, what you will hear with equal plea- 
ſure, the intended marriage of his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales with the princeſs Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, daughter of his moſt- illuſtrious highnels 
the duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, a princeſs 
of that illuſtrious houſe; to whoſe mild and conſti- 
tutional ſway theſe kingdoms are highly indebted 
for the bleſſings they enjoy. This marriage pro- 


miſes the perpetuation of the ſame bleſſings under 


£ 


the ſame houle. 


« I have it alſo in command to inform you, that 
his majeſty has concluded a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, with the United States of 
America, in which it has been his majeſty's object 
to remove, as far as poſſible, all grounds of jealouſ 
and miſunderſtanding, and to improve an intercourſe 
beneficial to both ſtates. As ſoon as the ratification 


of this treaty ſhall have been exchanged, and I ſhall 


have received a copy of it, I will direct it to be laid 
before you, in order that you may conſider if it will 
be neceſſary to make any proviſions for carrying into 


effect a treaty, in which the commerce of this king- 


dom is ſo materially and extenſively intereſted. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, ö 
« I have directed the eſtimates for the public ſer- 


vice, and the ſtate of the public accounts, to be laid 
before you, | | 


« His majeſty has that aſſured confidence, ground: 


ed on a long and uniform experience of your loyalty, 


and your zeal for his ſervice, and the good of your 


country, that I think it unneceſſary to preſs you, in 
any particular manner, to make a provition adequate 
to the preſent awful ſituation of affairs. 

« It is with pleaſure I acquaint you, that the pro- 
viſion will, in ſome degree, be facilitated. by the 
circumſtance, that, during the exiſtence 'of ſuch a 
war as the preſent, the public revenue, together with 
the commerce of the kingdom, has kept up, and has 
been even augmented: advantages which are due to 
the care and vigilance of our ſovereign, in the gene- 
ral protection provided by him for all his ſubjects. 

« My lords and gentlemen, VFC 

« T earneſtly recommend to you a continuance of 
the laudable pains you have conſtantly taken to cul- 
tivate all your domeſtic advantages in commerce, in 
manufacture, and in ſuch public works as have ap- 
peared directed to promote thoſe important objects. 
Theſe are the true foundations of all public revenue 
and public ſtrength. Your endeavours have had 
their fruit, The great ſtaple manufacture of this 
kingdom has increaſed beyond the moſt ſanguine 
expectations; an advantage principally owing to 
the conſtant ſuperintendance and wiſe proviſions of 
the parliament of Ireland; and next to thoſe, to the 
aſſured liberal and moſt merited encouragement 
which it receives in the rich and extenfive market 
of Great Britain ; a circumſtance tending to cement 
the union, and to perfect the harmony which hap- 
pily ſubſiſts, and I truſt will ſubſiſt for ever, between 
the two kingdoms. LY x 
« Attached as you are to the general cauſe of re. 


ligion, learning, and civilization, I have to recom- 
mend to your conſideration the ſtate of education in 


this kingdom, which, in ſome parts, will admit of 


improvement; in others, may require ſome new ar- 
rangement. 
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has no intereſt but that of his people - no views but 
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rangement. Conſiderable advantages have been 


already derived, under the wiſe regulations of par- 


liament, from the Proteſtant charter ſchools; and 
theſe will, as uſual, claim your attention: but, as theſe 
advantages have been but partial, and as circum- 
ſtances, have made other conſiderations, connected 
with this important ſubject, highly neceſſary, it is 


hoped that your wiſdom will order every thing re- 


lating to it in the manner moſt beneficial, and the 
beſt adapted to the occaſions of the ſeveral deſcrip- 


tions of men which compoſe his majeſty's faithful 


ſubjects in Ireland. 

Me are engaged in an arduous conteſt. The 
time calls not only for great fortitude, and an un- 
uſual ſhare of public ſpirit, but for much conſtancy 
and perſeverance, You are engaged with a power 
which, under the antient forms of its internal ar- 
rangement, was always highly formidable to the 
neighbouring nations. Lately, this power has aſ- 
ſumed a new ſhape, but with the ſame ambition, 
with much more extenſive and ſyſtematic deſigns, 
far more effective, and, without compariſon, more 
dreadful in the certam conſequences of its eventual 


ſucceſs; it threatens nothing leſs than the entire 


ſubverſion of the liberty and independence of every 
ſtate in Europe. An enemy to them all, it is ac- 
tuated with a peculiar animoſity againſt theſe king- 
doms, not only as the natural protection of the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, but alſo becauſe, by the 
poſſeſſion of a legal, humane and rational freedom, 
we ſcem to reproach that falſe and ſpurious liberty, 
which, in reality, is an ignorhinious ſervitude, tend- 
ing to extinguith all good arts, to generate nothing 
but impiety, crime, diſorder, and ferocious manners, 
and to end in wretchedneſs and general deſolation. 
« To guard his people from the enterprizes of this 
dangerous and malignant power, and for the protec- 
tion of all civilized fociety againſt the inroad of 
anarchy, his majeſty has availed himſelf of every ra- 
tional aid, foreign and domeſtic, — He has called upon 


the ſkill, courage, and experience of all his ſubjects, 


whereſoever diſperſed, and you muſt be duly ſen- 


ible, in ſuch a criſis as the preſent, which rarely 


occurs in the courſe of human affairs, of the advan- 


tage of his majeſty's thus endeavouring to profit of | 


the united ſtrength. and zeal of every deſcription of 
hia fableRs;; oo 30nhg 0 | Fe 
have to aſſure you of his majeſty's moſt cheer- 
ful concurrence in every meaſure which your wiſdom 
and comprehenſive” patriotiſm ſhall point out for 
this ſalutary purpoſe. 1 1955 
« On my part, you ſhall find me, from- principal 
and from inclination, thoroughly diſpoſed to concur 
with his majeſty's paternal wiſhes, and with the wiſe 
meaſures of his parliament. On a cordial affection 


to the whole of Ireland, and on a conduct ſuitable to 


that ſentiment, I wiſh to found my own perſonal 
eſtimation, and my reputation, in the execution of 
the great truſt committed, by the moſt beneficent of 
ſovercigns, to my care.“ : | 297 1 

After his excellency had retired, an addreſs to his 
majeſty, expreſſive of their determination to ſupport 
his majeſty in the proſecution of the preſent war, in 


which Great Britain is engaged with France, was | 


moved and carried. | 
As was alſo an addreſs to his excellency the lord 


lieutenant, for his excellent ſpeech from the throne. 


Mr. Grattan now preſented a' petition from the 
Roman Catholics of Dublin, the object of which 
was the total repeal of the penal code—it was order- 
ed to lie on the table. Afterwards he preſented a 
petition from the Roman Catholics of Lirneric, 
which was of a ſimilar tendency : alfo from the Ro- 
man Catholics of the following places: city of Kil- 


| kenny, town of Newry, city and county of Water- 


ford, town and county of Roſcommon, county of 


Leitrim, town of Caſtlebar, Queen's county, town 
and county of Sligo, county of Mayo, town of Naw 


4 Fn 


ſioned much conſternation in the hauſe 


diſappeared. He then proceeded to his houſe, fol. 


with Mr. Pitt both for indemnification and reward: 
to obtain proviſions for the French from Ireland, 


try to invite an invaſion. 


but ſcarcely had they begun in his behalf, when Mr. 


emotions, and ſhortly afterwards dropped down and 


van, town and county of Galway, All of h 
were received, read, and ordered to lie on the b 
Other petitions were likewiſe preſented By e. 
ſame nature. In conſequence of theſe, Mr A 
tan brought in a bill on the 10th of February for 4." | 
relief of his majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubject the 
violent debate took place, though there were o 
three opponents, viz. Mr. Ogle, col. Blaquierre h 
Dr. Duignan—the queſtion being put, it paſſed 5 
leave was given to bring in the bill. + Ind 
"Unfortunate diſſentions now took 


lace, 
excellency determined on refills,” and his 


Which occa. 


His excellency's reſignation being now deter 
mined, ſeveral ſocieties, eſpecially of the Roman 
Catholics, were zealous in paying their farewell anj 
mated tributes of gratitude and love, Far] Cam. 
den was appointed to ſupply his place : he arrived 
At Dublin March gift, earl Fitzwilliam having de. 
parted the 2gth, when he was received by the ſord. 
mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, &c. and having taken the 
oaths in due form, was complimented by the no. 
bility on his ſa fe arrival. / e 

The diffatisfaction of the people did not as yet 
ſubſide; for immediately after as the lord chancellor 
was paſſing in the evening between ſeven and eight 
in his carriage through Dame ſtreet, on his return 
from the. Caſtle to Ely-place, a band of ruffians, who 
had been lying in wait at the end of George's-ſtreer, 
aſſaulted his lordſhip with a ſhower of ſtones, one of 
which unfortunately ſtruck him on the head, and 
wounded him over the left eye. His lordſhip or. 
dered his carriage to ſtop; but the ruffians inſtant] 


lowed by a number of the moſt reſpectable citizens. 
The feelings excited in every loyal breaſt, by the ac- 
count of lo baſe an attempt, was afterwards alle- 
viated by the pleaſing intelligence of his lordſhip 
having received but a very flight wound, | 

_ Alderman James, a ſhort time after the attack 
had been made on the lord chancellor, ſeized one of 
the mob in College-green, who had a large ſtone 
concealed under his coat : he was immediately com- 
mitted to priſon; and the tumults were at length 
quelled. W 5 

April 23d, after a trial which laſted from ten 
o'clock the preceding day till five this morning, 
the Rev. Wm, Jackſon was found guilty of high 
treaſon in the court of King's-bench. 

Mr. Cockayne, attorney at law, of Lion's. inn, 
London, was the principal evidence againſt Jackſon, 
They had lived in habits of intimacy together for 
many years. Jackſon's letters when in France and 
elſewhere, paſſed through Cockayne's hands. Cock- 
ayne finding his own ſafety endangered, made terms 


he continued a ſpy on-Jackſon's actions, and ulti- 
mately eftabliſhed his guilt, Jackſon's object was 


and to corrupt the minds of the people of that coun- 

On the zoth, about 11 o'clock, he was brought up 
to the court of King's-bench, where an arreſt of 
judgment was to have been pleaded by his counſel; 


Jackſon; who was in the dock, was ſeized with violent 


expired, It was imagined he took poiſon in the 
morning before he came into court. \ 


— 
1 - 
5 


Having now brought down the Iriſh Hiſtory, according 
to promiſe, to the preſent time, we ſhall conclude with our 
wiſhes, that all things may be adjuſted to the fatiefafion 
of the faſter kingdoms, and that Ireland, conlent 5 
the claims of juſtice, may ever remain happy under /ne 


prolection of Great Britain. ADDENDA 
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N the begining of the year 1795, Mr. Sheridan 
made a motion in the houſe of commons to re. 
eal the act for ſuſpending the habeas corpus ag, 
which after much debate was rejected by 185 to 41. 
Several petitions for peace were preſented, but 
without effect. 

Jan. 29, the bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of 
the habeas corpus att paſſed the houſe of commons, 
there being, on a diviſion, 62 to 4; and, the ſame 
day, it was ſent to the lords, where, February g, 
the earl of Lauderdale moved, as an amendment, 
that the words © firſt of July” ſhould be inſerted 
inſtead of the laſt day of the preſent ſeſſion of par- 
lianent, which in the bill was the time fixed for 
the ſuſpenſion to expire. This amendment was 
put and carried, and the bill paſſed without a di- 
viſion. 

The next day, the following proteſt againſt the 
bill was entercd on the journals : | 
| Diſſentient, Die Mercurii 4 Feb. 1795. 

I. Becauſe whatever pretence there may have 
exiſted in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament tor ſuſpend- 
ing the habeas corpus act, that pretence is now re- 
moved; the partial ex parte examination of the 
committees of parliament having been refuted by 
the verditts of juries, who, with labour unexampled 
in the legal annals in this country, after duly weigh- 
ing che evidence on both ſides, acquitted the per- 
ſons inditted for a treaſonable conſpiracy. | 

II Becauſe intentions hoſtile to the conſtitution 
being entertained by perſons, few in number, and 
devoid of weight and conſequence in the country, 
do not juſti'y the depriving all the people of Great 
Britain of that ſecurity which our laws ſo anxiouſly. 
provide for perſonal liberty. hg 

III. Becauſe we find, that as ſoon as theſe plots 
and conſpiracies (which have heretofore cauſed the 
ſuſpenſion of the people's right to their habeas. 
corpus) had been dealt with according to law, and 
that the conſpirators had been convicted and pu- 
_ niſhed, the danger being over, the ſuſpenſion had 
dropt. In the ſame manner, when the proved in- 
nocence of the accuſed have negatived the ſup- 
poſed conſpiracy, and when it is not even pretended 
that any new or other plot exiſts, to continue to 
fulpend this great and eſſential ſafegard of our 
freedom, is equally contrary to the example ſet us 
by our anceſtors, and inconſiſtent with that pro- 
tettion which, as legiſlators, we are bound to afford 
to the perſonal ſecurity of all our nne 

IV. Becauſe we conſider that the nationa 
of Engliſh freedom, to which was owing the high 
place that we once held amid ſurrounding nations, 
is either checked or deadened by cauſcleſs ads of 
deſpotiſm; or that the diſguſt neceſſarily generated 
by ſuch a conduct is likely (if any thing can pro- 
duce ſuch an effe& upon this free and enlightened 
nation) to raiſe a ſpirit of diſaffettion even to the 
conſtitution itſelf, 

V. Becauſe when we trace the hiſtory of the ha- 
beas corpus act, we, find, among other ſecuritics 
from oppreſſion, it was chielly meant to enſure to 
the ſubje& a ſpeedy trial, when accuſed ol treaſon, 
or trealonable prattices, and to avert the tyranny ob 
tedious impriſonment for thoſe crimes, We con- 
ceive, therefore, that if the legiſlature is, upon all 
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chancellor of the exchequer brought down his ma- 


. houſe of commons, that he has received from the 


millions; and it is ſtated that ſuch a loan, in addi- 
tion to his other reſources, would enable his impe- 
rial m 


grounds ſuch an arrangement would be beneficial 


of a ſimilar loan to a larger extent, the emperor 


jeſty has thought it right not to delay making this 
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at Vienna to expreſs his majeſly's readineſs to re- 


will be included in any arrangement of this nature. 


' majeſty will not ſail to communicate the reſult to 


| 


occaſions of ſuſpicion of traiterous ałts, to ſuſpend 
the operation of that moſt important and'invaluable' 
ſtatute, ſecurity to the ſubje&t muſt be removed at 
the very criſis, and in the very caſe when it was 
meant by the wiſe and enlightened framers of that' 
law moſt to ſhield and protect him. © 

(Signed) Po on omupet = OC BEROKDS- 

| 33 NorroLk, E. M. 
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The ſame day, in the houſe of commons, the 
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jeſty's meſſage, relative to the Auſtrian loan, which 
the ſpeaker communicated to the houſe: 
4 . R. f g 1 | | | „ ; 

« His majeſty thinks it proper to acquaint his 
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emperor ſtrong aſſurances of a diſpoſition to make 
the greateſt exertions for the common cauſe in the 
courſe of the next campaign; but it is repreſented 
on the part of his imperial majeſty, that theſe . 
efforts cannot be made without the aſſiſtance of a 
loan, which his imperial majeſty is deſirous of raiſ- 
ing on the credit of the revenues of his 8 
dominions, under the guaranty of his majeſty with 
the concurrence of parliament, to the extent of four 
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ajeſty to employ againſt the common enemy 
a force of 200,000 men. 0 
« His majeſty is of opinion, that on theſe 
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to the common cauſe; but his majeſty thinks that 
it would he ſtill more advantageous, if by the means 


ſhould be enabled to employ a force ſtill more con- 
ſiderable; and his majeſty has directed his miniſter 


commend to his parliament an arrangement found. 
sds TT mr nr OO 

« Some temporary advance which his majeſty was 
induced to make for the immediate ſupply of the 
Auſtrian army, under the preſſure of unforeſeen 
circumſtances in the latter part of the laſt campaign, 


e As ſoon as the-negociation is concluded, his 


parliament, But as any meaſure of this ſort is ne- 
ceſſarily conneſted with the conſideration of the 
roviſion to be made for the current year, his ma. 


communication; and he relies on the zeal and 
public ſpirit of his faithful commons, for taking ſuch 
meaſures as, on a full conſideration of all the cir- 
cumſtances, they may. think moſt conducive to the 
immediate intereſts of this 8500 at the preſent 
conjuntture, and to the great objett of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing, on ſecure and honourable grounds, the peace 
and tranquility of theſe Kingdoms, and of Europe, 
e e eee e e. 

The chancellor of the exchequer moved that his 
majelly's mellage be taken into conſideration to- 
morrow. —ͤ— — — 
The next day Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he felt it in- 
cumbent on him, previous to the consideration of 
the Auſtrian loan, to move, that it be reſolved 
10 N © That 
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That it appears to this houſe, that the king of 
Pruſſia received, from the treaſury; of Great Britain, 
the ſum of 1,200,000l. in conſequence of the ſtipu- 
lations of the treaty concluded at the Hague, on the.. 


10th of April, 4794; and that it does ng. appear to 
this houſe, that the King of Pruſſia perfarmed the 
ſtipulations of chat treaty,” This motion was ſe- 
conded by Mr. Jekyl : the queſtion, after ſome con- 
verſation, was then put on the motion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, to paſs to the order of the 
day—Ayes 128—Noes gg. | 

His majeſty's ſpeech being then read, Mr. Pitt 
roſe to move that it be now taken into conſideration, 
and in a ſpeech of great length, replete with argu- 
ment, and animated with eloquence, inſiſted on the 
general policy of the meaſure of ſecuring ſome pow- 
erful continental connections, and ſhewed that we 
could look to none of equal power and means, or 
with the lame degree of hope and ſecurity, as to his 
imperial majeſty ; and concluded by moving an ad- 
drels to his majeſty, grounded on the principal to- 


pics advanced in the courſe of his ſpeech, and al- 


ſuring his majeſty of the cordial concurrence of the 
houle, &c, cos oth. . 
Mr. Fox, in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, deli- 
vered his ſentiments, Which were decidedly againſt 
the meaſure; The preſent ſubject of diſcuſſion was 
one of a moſt momentous deſcription, take it in 


every point of view, and of a much more unfavour- 
able deſcription than that of laſt year, the Pruſſian 


ſubſidy, inaſmuch as the ſum was much greater, and 
the ſecurity for the performance of the engagement 
to be entered into, conſiderably leſs. It was not one 
of the leaſt material points of the preſent queſtion 
to conſider the reſources of Auſtria, and its power as 
well as inclination to perform the ſtipulations of the 
propoſed contract. In his mind, it was out of that 


prince's power to do it, much leſs to furniſh another 


100,000: men, on the ſum being made up to him 


fix millions, as ſuggeſted by the right hon. gentle- 


man. Such a ſuppoſition was chimerical: he was 
totally unable to do it. 

Vie win 
the propoſed mealure met his moſt cordial diſap- 
probation ; and concluded by moving an amend- 
ment, the effect of which tended to do away the ſpi- 
rit and tenor of the addreſs, | 

Meſſrs, W. Smith and Brandling alſo ſpoke the 
former was decidedly againſt the addreſs. 

A diviſion then took place, when there appeared 
in favour of the original addreſs 173; for the amend- 
ment g8; majority, 115. 

On the 234 the houſe having reſolved itſelf into 
a committee of ways and means (Mr. Hobart in the 
chair) Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the ſubject to which 
he was now about to call the attention of the houſe 
neceſſarily branched itſelf into a variety of details, 
which he would endeavour to arrange under diffe- 
rent heads, but principally confine himſelf to the 
immediate ſubject of the day. 3 | 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded in the uſual manner to 
ſtate the different expences attending the, navy, the 
whole amount of which formed a ſum of 6,350,000. 
and the number of ſeamen to be employed no leſs 
than 190,000. 

The next lerviceof which he eſtimated the charges, 
was that of our military eſtabliſhment, in which he 
compriſed the ordinary expences incurred in the 
plantations, the recruiting the militia, fencibles, &c. 
and the extraordinarics, which amounted to the ſum 
of 3,063,968]. 128. 4d. | 

The next object of expenditure that came to be 
conſidered was the ordnance, which, being neceſſa- 
rily increaſed in proportion to the other objects, 

To theſe were added the 
ſeveral incidental charges for miſcellaneous ex- 
pences, deficiencies, &c. which, conſidering the 
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the iert in this light, Mr. Fox ſaid, 
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| of 160,000. 
| viz. on raiſins, lemons, oranges, falla4 oil, waſte (ilk, 


| of tax would afford 198,000. 


. . 


preſent preſſure of circumſtances, bore but , ſmall 


proportion to the increaſe, it being only 247,000] 
After enumerating the totals of the different l | 
vices of the current year, together with the defekt.” 
cies of grants, the proviſions to be made 215 
payment of Exchequer bills, and the deficiencies g 
the land and malt taxes, which in the aggregate c X 
ſtituted the ſupply, he ſtated it to amount to the 0 5 
of 28,128, 00. To anſwer this expenditure Ro 
were to look to the different ſources of the nation; f 
revenue; and here Mr, Pitt detained the attentio 
of the committee on the flouriſhing ſtate of all * 
branches, which he compared and contraited 17 
the ſtate of former years, and affirmed that it ſtood 
higher at preſent than at any antecedent pe. 
riod, 5 | gs : 
He then recapitulated the details of the ways ang 
means, and ſtated the deficit, to meet which a loan 
was 91 7 55 to the amount of above eight millions 
to which there would probably be a neceſſity of mak. 
ing an addition. The conditions of the loan he could 
not but regard as fair and liberal on all ſides; to 
prove which he went into a nice minuteneſs of finan. 
cial detail. The terms were was follow: 10o0l. in 


|. 3 per cents. which made 641. 15s. 1-3d.—in the 4 
| per cents. 271, 158. od,—and in the long annuities, 
| 81. 18. 6d. —in all 1101 118. 6d. . 


Mr. Pitt next entered on the ſubject of the new 
taxes, a een he confeſſed, gave him much 
anxiety and concern; but from which he was not a 
little relieved by the pleaſing conviction they were 


| not calculated to preſs hard on, the lower claſſes of 


the community, as they would principally fall on 
articles of luxury, and affect but in a very ſmall de- 


gree thoſe of eſſential or neceſſary uſe. The firſt 


article he had in view was that of wine, on which 


| he would propoſe a tax of 29]. per ton, or 68. per 


dozen, which, from the beſt calculations, he expected 


would annually produce about 500,000. 


Ihe next was an additional tax on rum, brandy, 
and Britiſh ſpirits ; viz. 8d. per gallon on rum, 10d. 
on brandy, and 1d. on Britiſh ſpirits; the produce 
of which would amount in all to near 259,000, 
An additional tax on licences for ſtills in Scot- 
land would afford 15,0001, 5 

He then adverted to the article of tea, and the 
various circumſtances which attended that branch 
of commerce. By a tax of 71. 10s. per cent. which ' 


| could not be regarded as a weighty inconvenience, 
| the revenue would be benefited 180,000, 


On the articles of coffee, cocoa, &c. he would im- 
' poſe 6d, per cent. additional; which would bring 
III 49,0001. | 

Ihe next tax would fall upon inſurances of ſhips, 
cargoes, and lives; from which would reſult a ſum 


On other articles of ſmaller concern, 


coals exported, except to Ireland and our own colo- 
nies, rock ſalt, deals and fir timber, a ſmall increaſe 
He alſo deemed it 
no hard or unproductive tax to add ſomething to 


| that already impoſed by ſtamp-durties, viz. on affida- 


vits, writs, original agreements, indentures, probate 


| of wills, and which would be found to produce 


68,0001. ; 
Mr. Pitt now turned to a ſubject which came par- 


| ticularly home to the members of that houſe, but 


which he was ſure no motives of perſonal intereſt 
would induce them to oppoſe: he meant the privi- 
lege of franking ; a privilege to which, he ſaid, ona 
variety of accounts they were juſtly entitled. What 
he intended to propoſe could only tend to correct the 
abuſes of it, and reſtrain its too extenſive uſe. His 
regulations went'to aſcertain the number of letters 
received from, or ſent to, the poſt in one day; alſo 
| the number of covers they might contain, and the 
place of reſidence of the members whoſe ſignature 


they 
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has Jt. F rom. theſe regulations it was led 
there would ariſe the ſum of 40,000]. 

Another article of a very different deſcription, oP; 
which thoſe who were fond of its uſe would not forego 
for a ſmall conſideration, he deemed a proper article 
of taxation, and that was hair powder. It was his 
intention, that all perſons who uſed that article 


ſhould take out a licence, coſting 11, 18. per annum; 

and, as the number of perſons uſing it were eſti- | 
mated at 200,000, it would produce the large ſum of | 
210 000l. As to men- ſervants, whom he hinted on a | 


former. occaſion to be a very fit object of taxation, he 
had not aer forgot them; they were known to 
make no ſmall uſe of the article juſt conſidered, and it 
was proper their maſters ſhould pay for them, if they 
wiſhed them to indulge in the oſtentation of dreſs, 


Recapitaranon of the Supply and Ways and Means. 
* SUPPLY, 


Navy. —100,000 ſeamen « £5 5,200,000 3 
Ordinary = — = 589,683 ; 9 
Extraordinary = - = - 526,840 8 
Army—guards and garriſons, 
11,000 men — — 
Plantations, Chelſea, &c. = 
Militia and fencible, cloathing 


2,777+534 19 1 
2,503,734 19 3 


ditto, Conveyances = 1,607,233 I2 
Foreign troops = 9978 0 
Fiench corps - — 427,269 0 


Roads and bridges, North Britain 


Extiaordinaries of the army =« 


O 
O 
O 
4,500 © © 
3,063,008 12 4 
O 

O 


Sardinian Subſidy — 200,000 0 
Orduance = — 2,321,010 13 10 
Balance due to the Landgrave of: wc arti 

Heſſe = _- y = 68,850 I2 
Ditto to Oſwald's executors = 4.1,088 14 
Miicellaneous ſervices. - _ = 257,043. 16 
Annual addition to linking fund 200,000 © 
Deficiency of grants -—-: 745.000 0 
Ditto ot land and TONE - - - 350,000 © 
ne bills 3.500, 000 o 


L. 27,440,684 25 3 
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1 WAYS AND MEANS. 
eee en ie eo 
Malt 5 — 750, ooo 
Growing produce of conſolidated fund, 
from sth April 1795, to Tue April 


L306 20.» 2,2355000 
Impreſt monies to 4 tepaid — - 160,000 
Eait India Compa 3500,00 
Exchequer bills =- = - 3,500,000 
. - — 180, οο 

' 27,145,000 

TAXES, ; 

Wine, 20l. per ton = = _ $00,000 
Spirits, Britiſh - — — - 108,000 
—= Scotch — — 135.000 
—— Foreign - = - 136,000 | 
_ Tea, 73 per cent. on ſale - 180.000 
Coffee and Cocoa, 64d. per pound - = 40,000 
Inſurances on ſhips, "goods, &c. 28. 6d, 

775 cent. — — — — 138.000 
nſurance on lives, 1-tenth of premium 30,000 


Licences to wear hair powder, one guinea 


each - 1 0 15 210,000 
Cuſtoms ſundries 5 1 = |. 77.009 
Ditto deals and firs _ - 5 Wee 
Stamps jk 5 — 8 68,000 
Limitation of franking - = = 49,000 


1,045,000 . 


Mr. Pitt, having recapitulated the different ſum | 


totals reſulting from theſe different taxes, concluded 
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a.long and ble ſpeech by a vatiety 5 and 
forcible remarks on the ſtate and reſources of the 
country at large, and the neceſſity of proſecuting 
with ſpirit, vigour, and perſeverance, the preſent 
juſt and neceſſary war, as the ſole means of pro- 


curing that ſolid and ſecure; peace which: would en- 


able them to enjoy all the bleſſings the nature of the 
conſtitution and of the country were calculated to 
afford us. | 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that in many of the points ad: 
vanced by the right hon. gentleman he agreed with 
him, and alſo in many of his financial calculations; 
but what ſtruck him as moſt objectionable in the 
ſtatement, was that which related to che loan, parti. 
cularly when he viewed it as a joint tranſaction 1 
that propoſed to be furniſhed to the emperor. 

Some farther explanatory converſation took 5 
after which the different reſolutions propoſed by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and founded on his 
ſtatements of to- night, were 8c to by the ed. 
mittee, nem. con. 

The next day, on motion of the thincelioe of the 
exchequer, the ſum of 200,0 0l. was voted to his 
majeſty, to make good his engagements with the 
king of Sardinia; and the like ſum to the commif- 


| fioners for reducing the national debt. 


On the 24th, Mr. Hobart brought up the report 


| of the committee of ſupply and ways and means; and 


the reſolutions being read a firſt time, Mr. Fox ex- 
preſſed a delire to know the amount at which the 


right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) ſtated the growing 


produce of the tonieh gated fund for the current 
uf, — — | 
Mr. Pitt ſtated it at about 2,235,001. N 
On the relolution reſpecting the invitation! of 
franking, the houſe divided tor! it, 39. 9 1 it, 
wh majority, 40, 191 
A very long converſation enſiied, in which! Mr. 
Jolliffe, lord Sheffield, Mr. W. Smith, and others, 


ih 


took a leading part, and oppoſed oy lauen and | 


propoſed ſome amendments, ' 


Mr, Pitt propoſed that fingle incloſunis "wy 
ſhould be exempted, 


Mr. Thornton was for double incloſutes; on which 
the houle again divided for the amendment, 73 


| againſt it, 41 majority, 34. 


The reſolutions were then oath A ſecond time, and 
agreed to, 

On the th of March the royal affent was s given 
by commiſſion to the marine and land mutiny bill, 
county quota bill, and ſome private ones. 

On the 16ch, the royal aſſent was given by com- 
miſſion to the following bills, viz. the loan, the wine 
duty, the ſpirits duty, the tea duty, and the ſhip 
owners bills, together with 1wwo or three of a private 
and inferior nature: alfa, on the 27th, to the amend- 
ed county quota bill, the national debt bill, the ex- 
chequer credit bills, the additional cuſtom duty bill, 
and the ſallad oil duty bill. 

On the third reading of the bill for lirbiting the 
privilege of tranking, Mr. Dent took'the liberty of 
Wenigen that out of the 553 members, there were 

a tew only who abuſed this parliamentary indulgence, 
For the purpoſe, therefore, of diſcovering thoſe who 
had been guilty of this abuſe, he moved, “ That 
there be laid hefore this houſe an account" of the 
number of letters, and the amount of their poſtage, 
for the laſt two years, directed to and from the diffe- 


rent members, diſtinguiſhing the names of each mn 
dividual, 


Mr. Long thought that it woutd be impoſſible to 


gratify the hon. member to the full extent of his mo- 
tion, which was afterwards negatived. ee 
Mr, Dent then moved for an account of the num- 
ber of letters franked to and from the different clerks 
of the public offices. The houſe having 'reſolved 
itſelf into a committee on this bill, a very irregular 
converſation twok place on the weight to be allowed, 
4 whether 
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throughout London and Weſtminſter. 


The following. addreſſes were preſented to their |] royal highneſs' moſt amiable endowments may long 
majeſties, on the 17th, in conſequence of the royal | 
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whether one or two ounces: after which the houſe 
divided on the clauſe for limiting it to one ounce— 
Ayes, 96 Noes, 123 majority, 84. e 300 Fe EN, HAD TI 
Mr. Long then moved, „That the number of 
letters to be received by any one member in a day 


be fiſteen:““ Upon which the committee divided: 


for Mr. Long's motion, 34 againſt it, 31; majori- 
3 . | „ FOES 

K Gn the 27th of March, the ſum of 2, 500, oool. was 
granted to his majeſty to defray the neceſſary ex- 
penoes that might occur, or which the exigencies of 
affairs might require. 8 Fig 1 1 10 
On the goth, the order of the day being moved 
that the bill for impoſing a tax on perſons wearing 
Hair. powder be read a third time, Mr. Pitt moved 
certain clauſes; for excepting from the operation of 
this tax clergymen of all deſcriptions whoſe benefice 


or perſonal property did not exceed 1001, per. ann; 


alſo ſubalterns of the army and navy; and the corps 
of yeomanry and cavalry on days of exerciſe, or when 
called out on actual ſervice; after which the bill 
was read a third time and paſſed. e 

.. On the 6th:of April, her royal highneſs the prin- 
ceſs of Wales elect arrived, The marriage took place 
on the gth:: the ceremony was performed by the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by the biſhop of | 


London; during the ſolemnization of which, the 


princeſs was attended by her bride's maids, and the | 
At the concluſion of 


prince by the bachelor dukes. 


the ceremony, the royal pair returned to their re- 
ipective ſeats, and their. majeſties aſcended an ele- 


and of the altar, when an anthem was performed; 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop of Lon- 
don, ſtanding during this time, the former on the 
right, the latter on the left fide of the altar. 


The evening concluded with very ſplendid illu- 


minations and other public demonſtrations of joy, 
puprials,. tf 


Io the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 
The humble addreſs of the lord- mayor, aldermen, 


council aſſembled. - 


and commons of the city of London, in common 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, - 


We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 


the lord- mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in common council aſſembled, requeſt 


permiſſion to approach the throne with our warmeſt | 


congratulations on the auſpicious nuptials of his royal 


highnels the prince of Wales, with her ſerene high- | 


nels the princeſs of Prunſwick. :  — 

We cannot but feel the moſt lively ſentiments of 
affection tor a princeſs, bleſſed with every endow- 
ment to adorn her exalted ſtation;; and form the 
happieſt preſage, that the endearing qualities of her 
mind will be matured by the benign influence of our 
molt. gracious queen, whoſe eminent example will 


be acknowledged and admired, as long as virtue can | 


charm, or. tranſcendent. worth command imitation 
and reſpect. | Ke 


„ 


Tour majeſty's faithful citizens of London con- 


fels, with the molt grateful emotions, the uniform | 
and ſteady regard which your majeſty has evinced | 
for the future intereſt of your people, by this happy | 


alliance of the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick, devoted 


to the ptoteſtant cauſe, and anxious ſor the mainte... | 


nance ot thoſe its ſacred pillars—ſocial order and 
rational freedom, ij yo be ah 15 TED 


citude and delight to rhe deareſt intereſts of our poſ- 
terity,, we.cannot be unmindful of dur own. immedi- 
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At the ſame time that we leo rad with ſoli- 


— 
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| happily reſtored to us the fair "repreſenta 
inheriting a claim to that national regard 
parture of her amiable mother from theſe kj 
Permit us, fire, earneſtly to hope that y 
jeſty, under whoſe mild and gracious gover 
| have enjoyed the privileges of our fathers 
| highneſſes experience every bleſſing conſeq 


this moſt propitious event, and that yo 
will believe the warm aſſurances of the 


| happineſs, more eſpecially becauſe your majeſty's 
ant throne erected for the occaſion, on the right | 


Carleton houſe, with the following addreſſes: 


Caroline of Brunſwick. 


we behold your royal highneſs ſo impreſſed with affec- 


princeſs, illuſtrious in rank, and poſſeſſing every en- 


ate. joy upon this feſtive occaſion,” becauſe we have || of our happiness. 


. * 
* 


| N tive of 1 
princeſs nearly related to your majeſty, and en 
: | . BELA E ” * 4 1 þ , an 
teem, which manifeſted itfelf in regret at 0 bo 
Ngdoms, 
Our ma. 
nment we 
Inviolate 
elr royal 
uent upon 
ur majeſty 
CitlZeng of 
y to ſupport your 
mily, againſt all your 


and ſecure, may have the felicity to ſee th 


London, uniformly and zealouſly to 
majeſty's perſon, crown, and fam 
enemies. 


| To the queen's moſt excellent majeſty, | 
Thehumble addreſs of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 


commons of the city of London, in common 
council aſſembled. wy | 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

We, his majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in common council affembled, beg leave 
to congratulate your majeſty on the recent nuptials 
of his royal highnels the prince of Wales, with her 
ſerene highnels the princeſs of Brunſwick, 

We felicitate ourſelves ſincerely on an alliance 
which mult form ſo intimate a part of your majeſty's 


virtues will, we truſt, be perpetuated to ages yet un- 
born, in the perſon of an illuſtrious princeſs, whoſe 
native goodneſs cannot but admire them, and whoſe 
exalted ſtation can” find no model ſo perfect for 
emulation. „ | 

The loyal citizens of London, madam, therefore 
feel it their intereſt,' as it is their gratification, to 
indulge themſelves in the ſanguine hope that her 


contribute to your majeſty's domeſtic felicity, and 
that the endearing qualities of her mind may long 
have the reciprocal pleaſure of contemplating your 
majeſty's example. 
So ſhall this 'happy nation, long accuſtomed to 
behold its higheſt graces moſt hn gs on the 
throne, enjoy the hope of this ſolid advantage in re- 
verſion for poſterity, that an equal pattern of royal 
goodneſs is reſerved for them to admire, and that 
they will regard with gratitude this very happy 
event. . 5 
On the 23d the lord- mayor, &c. waited on their 
royal highnelles the prince and princeſs of Wales, at 


To his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. 
May it pleaſe your royal highneſs, 

The lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the 

city of London, in common-council aſſembled, beg 


leave to congratulate your royal highneſs on your 
recent marriage with her ſerene highneſs the princeſs 


It is with extreme pleaſure and gratification that 


tion toward his majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, as to form the preſent happy alliance with a 


gaging quality of the heart ſuited to the important 
ſtation which ſhe fills; and calculated ro remunerate 
with conjugal fclicity the high honour of yout royal 
highnels' affection and choice. 

The proſpect by this illuſtrious event of perpc- 
rating the virtues of your royal houſe to poſterity, 
who ſhall know, equally with ourſelves, how to a- 
lue the mild monarchy fo admirably interwoven with 
our moſt excellent conſtitution, forms a material part 
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Depending, as good ſubjects ever muſt, on the 

virtues of the royal breaſt, as eſſential to the ſplen-. 
dour of a throne and the proſperity of a people, it 
is matter of great conſolation to us to refle& upon 

the invaluable example of your royal father, which, 
confirming the many graceful and amiable qualifica- 
tions of your own mind, cannot but complete the 
royal character, and, in the fulneſs of time, muſt 
make your future people happy. 

May your illuſtrious conſort long enjoy her ex- 
alted fituation, and may a numerous progeny, from 
this auſpicious union, tranſmit the bleſſings under 
which we live to the end of time. 

To which addreſs his royal highneſs was pleaſed 
to return the following anſwer, 

My lord-mayor and gentlemen, 


Jam truly ſenſible of this mark of attention in the 


lord-mayor, aldermen and commons of the city of 
London, in common council aſſembled: I return 


them my ſincere thanks for their congratulations on 


the occaſion of my marriage; and it gives me pecu- 
lar ſatisfaction that they take ſo warm an intereſt in 
this event. Tam much gratified by the expreſſions 
of their affectionate attachment, which convey ſo 
ſtrong a proof of their loyalty to the king, and of 
their zealous regard. for my happineſs. _ 
To her royal highneſs the Princeſs of Wales. 
May it pleaſe your royal highneſs, | 
We, his majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lord-mayor, aldermen and commons of the city of 
London, in common council aſſembled, take the 
carlieſt opportunity to congratulate your royal high- 
neſs on the happy occaſion of your marriage with 
his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, 
Added to the intrinſic virtues of your royal high- 
neſs, the high ſtation you are ſo well qualified to 
adorn, and your alliance with ſo diſtinguiſhed a 


prince, the heir apparent of theſe happy realms, | 


your royal highneſs has alſo powerful claims to the 
affection of a grateful people, nearly related ac you 
are to our molt gracious ſovereign, the father of his 
ſubjects, 5 8 

Permit, then, madam, the faithful ſubjects of 
the beſt of kings to aſſure your royal highneſs of 
their moſt ſincere veneration and eſteem, and to be- 
lieve that as your intereſt is now united with that of 
our amiable prince, your happineſs will be by them 
conſidered and conſulted as one. 9 

Long may your royal highneſs ſhare the joy of ſo 
ſplendid an union, and may our lateſt poſterity re- 
ceive from you a continuation of thoſe bleſſings 
which only can be experienced under the govern- 
ment of a beloved and virtuous king. 

To which addreſs her royal highneſs was pleaſed 
to return the following anſwer : 

My lord-mayor and gentlemen, 

I return you many thanks for your congratulations 
upon an event ſo intereſting to my happineſs, and ſo 
grateful to my feelings. My ſentiments will ever 
be the ſame with thoſe of the prince, and they have 
been already better expreſſed to you by him. 

They were all received very graciouſly, and had 
the honour to kiſs their royal highneſſes“ hands. 

In the houſe of commons Mr. Pitt moved an 
humble addreſs to his majeſty on the marriage of 


the prince of Wales, which was prepared accordingly, 


and ordered to be preſented. ' 

A like addreſs was alſo voted to her majeſty, and 
another to their royal highneſſes the prince and prin- 
ceſs of Wales on the ſame joyful occaſion. 

The hair powder bill was taken into conſideration 
by the houſe of lords, on April 23d. when the duke 
of Norfolk objected to the clauſe, which went to 
compel maſters of families to be reſponſible for the 
remiſſneſs of their ſervants who may offend againſt 
the act. His grace then mentioned ſeveral inſtances 


Wy maid ſervants, for whom their maſters muſt 
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anſwer, would take every opportunity of uſing pow- 


der, though ir was neither the intention of the ſer- 


vant herſelf to pay the tax, nor of the maſter to pay 
for her. 


he would vote for its omiſſion. 


* 


The lord chancellor ſaid, that the rejection of the 


clauſe would render the bill ineffectual, and the tax 
unproductive. Lord Sidney ſaid, that the tax was 
agreed by all to be a tax on vanity, he ſhould vote 


for the clauſe ſtanding in the bill. 


o LS 


Earl Mojra ſaid his objections went to the very 
principle of the bill. This was one of thoſe taxes 


which was of a moſt delicate nature for the legiſla- 
ture to adopt, at a time when the ſentiments of 
Europe were in ſuch a ſtate as they were, known to 
be. It went to divide and detach the people from 
one another by painful and invidious diſtinctions, 
And when taxes went ſo cloſe as to touch the inno- 
cent decorations of the perſon, he ſhould not be; ſur- 
priſed if next ſeſſion a tax upon breeches ſhould. be 
brought forward. He hoped this would not be con- 


ſidered as ridicule; he conſidered the matter too 


ſeriouſly to wiſh it. On the third reading, he would 
oppoſe it with every endeavour in his power. 
After ſome further conſideration the houſe divided, 


when there appeared for the clauſe 11, againſt it 6, 


The report was then made, received, and the bill 
ordered to be read a third time the next day. | 
Lord Mulgrave expreſſed his regret that he had 
not attended to the bill in its earlier ſtages, as he had 
every, hope that their lordſhips would adopt, if not 
too late, a clauſe in favour of half pay officers, who 
receive a ſtipend of leſs than tool. a year, ſimilar to 
that in favour of clergymen. Earl Moira approved 
of the propoſition, _ Eo. — 
On the 27th Mr. Pitt brought up a meſſage from 
his majeſty to the houſe of commons, (and a ſimilar 
ond Was brought up by lord Grenville to the houſe 
of lords) to the following effect; | 
« His majeſty relies on the liberality and affection 


of his faithful commons, and on the cordial intereſt . 


which they have manifeſted on the happy event of 
the prince's marriage, that they will be ready to 
concur in fuch a proviſion as ſhall be deemed neceſa 
ſary to ſettle an eſtabliſhment on the prince and 
princeſs of Wales, ſuitable to their rank and dignity. 


On an occaſion ſo ſatisfactory in all other reſpects, 


his majeſty feels the deepeſt regret in communicating 
to the houſe, that the benefit of any ſettlement thar 


| may be made muſt fail in its moſt deſirable effect, 


if means be not provided to extricate his royal highs 
neſs from the incumbrances under which he labours, 
to a great amount. 8 ; 

« Anxious as his majeſty muſt be to relieve the 
prince of Wales, his majelty entertains no idea of 


propoſing the payment of his royal highneſs's debts, 


in any other manner than by appropriating a part of 
his income, and the revenues of the duchy of Corn- 
wall to the payment of ſuch debts; and his majeſty 
will be ready to co-operate in any plan which the 


wiſdom of the houſe may deviſe, for eſtabliſhing a 
ready and punctual order of payment, and for guard- 


ing againſt the poſſibility of the prince's being again 
involved in any ſimilar embarraſſments.” 
Mr. Pitt then moved, that the. meſſage be taken 


into conſideration by a committee of the whole houſe 


on that day ſe'nnight. 
verſation. — 

Mr. Stanley moved, that his ma jeſty's meſſage of 
the 21ſt day of May, 1787, and the addreſs of the 


This produced a long con- 


| houſe in conſequence ſhould be read. lie then 


ſaid, that after the aſſurances contained in that meſ- 
ſage, the preſent application demanded the moſt 
ſerious deliberation, He meant no diſreſpect to his 
royal highneſs, but thought that a full attendance 
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He ſhould, therefore, propoſe, that this | 
clauſe ſhould be rejected or modified. Earl Guild. . 
ford agreed with his grace of Norfolk, and ſaid that 
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was requiſite, on a buſineſs of a nature ſo important 
as this was, in the preſent ſituation of the country. 
He concluded with moving, that a call of the houſe 
ſhould take place on that day fortnight, — 
This motion was ſupported by Mr. Grey, Mr, 
Curwen, Mr. Powys, Mr. Martin, and others; and 
oppoſed by Mr. Pitt;—General Smith, Mr. Buxton, 


Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Burden, alſo took part in I 


the converſation which aroſe on the ſubject, 


of the queſtion, and the ſtate of the counkry, were 
forcibly urged—That a greater evil was to be dread- 
ed from the want of economy in a prince, than even 
from the deſpotiſm of a king. That the particulars 


of theſe unexpectedly-increaſed debts ought to be | 


ſerutiniſed by that houſe, ip duty. to the nation. 


General Smith obſerved, that the income of 100,000]. | 


now was not equal to 150,000). at the time of the 
ſettlement of the late prince of Wales's marriage, and 
that therefore the allowance ought to be extended ; 
and proviſion made againſt fyture requeſts of the 
nature now brought forwards. Mr. Pitt conſidered 


the propoſed call as tending to.produce inconveni- 


_ ence—TIn anſwer to ſeveral enquiries, he ſtated the 
amount of the prince's debts to be between ſix and 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. He deprecated 
any minuteneſs of enquiry into the particulars, as 
indelicate and unnecefſary, He obſerved, that no 
greater income would be called for than that ſettled 
on the late prince of Wales, That, out of this, a 
conſiderable part would be appropriated for the li- 
quidation of the debts, and that the prince would 
be content, to decreaſe his ſplendour, and circum- 


ſcribe his income for this purpoſe. But that pro- 


viſions muſt neceſſarily be made by parliament for 
this appropriation. That the preſent was a mo- 
ment in which we were peculiarly called on to wh 
port monarchy againſt the open and inſidious attacks 

of its enemies. 1 

Mr. Martin drily obſerved, that the way to make 
hereditary monarchy reſpectable, was to prevent its 
oppreſſing the people. The call of the houſe was at 


length agreed to, according to Mr. Stanley's motion, | 


In the houſe of lords, May 1, the following 
addreſs'was moved by lord Grenville. 

% That their lordſhips having conſidered his ma- 
jeſty's gracious 5 take this opportunity of 
expreſſing to his majeſty their attachment to his per- 
ſon, and their endeavours to promote the happineſs 
of his family. That they ſhalls take ſpeedy mea- 
ſures to extricate his royal highneſs from his preſent 
difficulties, ſecure him, as much as poſſible, againſt 


ſuture ones, and furniſh to him an eſtabliſhment [|] 
fuitable to the reſpect, the dignity, and the honour | 


of his exalted ſtation. 
This addreſs was carried nem. con, 


4 . . 


The royal aſſent was given by commiſſion, May || 


, to the hair- powder licence, and ſeveral other 
public and private bills. 


The commiſſioners were the lord chancellor,arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and duke of Dorſet. 


This act took place on the ſame day, but a kalen. 


dar month was allowed to take out a certificate, 
being one guinea each perſon. Among the ex- 
emptions are clergymen and diſſenting preachers, 
having leſs than 100l. per ann. ſubalterns, non- 
commiſſioned officers, and privates in the army, 
militia, marines, fencibles, and volunteer companies 
(of the latter all officers are exempt). Officers in 
the navy under the rank of commanders; all be- 
yond two unmarried daughters in a family, if two 
are paid for. The chiet of the penalties are gol, 


for wearing powder without a licence, gol. for |] 
ſelling, lending, or borrowing a certificate ; officers || 


neglecting their duty, zol. &c, | 
About this time, terminated the impeachment 
againſt. Warren Haſtings, eſq. which for length of 
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uſual way, and Warren Haſtings, eſg. 
came into the court, and was direct 
The lord chancellor then ſtood u 


II, ment ſhould. be given this day on 
In favour of the call, the * and importance 


II. Is Warren Haſtings, elq. guilty, 


— 


the ſaid 
time has exceeded any trial in the hiſtory of the | 


world, having laſted ſeven years and th * 
The following are the particulars: On HZ Re 
laſt and one hundred and forty-ninth day 81 the 
having aſſembled, proclamation was made 11 
and his ball 
ed to withdray. 
| | and (a; | 
the lords had upon. Friday laſt tele ved hat fu 

Nats Weh! 'n the charges 9 
High crimes and miſdemeanors, brought U. che 


houſe of commons againſt Warren Haſtings, eſg 


' The following are the feſolutions which ; 
tered into, and the queſtions to be put to 15 1050 
C e e 
Refolved, by the lords ſpiritual and temporal i 
parliament aſſembled, That the following quellions 
be E18 the lords in Weſtminſter Hall; viz. 
. Is Warren Haſtings, eq. guilty, or not guilty, 


= 


of high crimes and e charged by the 


commons in the firſt article of charge? 


= | Or not 
guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
y the commons in the ſecond article of charge ? 

III. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or nor 
guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
upon him by the commons in the ſixth article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to the ſaid Warren Hat. 
ings having in the year 1772, 1773, and 1774 
corruptly taken the ſeveral ſums af money charged. 
to have been taken by him in the ſaid years, from 
the ſeveral perſons in the ſaid article paiticularly 
mentioned ? | VVT 0 

IV. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 


guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 


upon him by the commons in the ſixth article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to his having, on or be- 


fore the 26th of June 1780, corruptly received and 
taken from Sadanund, the Buxey of the Raja Cheit 


9 HE ſum of two lacks of rupees as a prelent 
Or. g. | | „„ 
v. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not guilty, 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged upon 
him by the commons in the lixth article of charge, 
in ſo far as relates to his having, in October 1780, 
taken and received from Kelleram, on behalf of 
himſelf and a certain perſon called Cullian Sing, a 
fum of money amounting to four lacks of rupees, in 
conſideration of letting to them certain lands in the 
province of Bahar in perpetuity, contrary to his 
duty, and to the injury of the Eaſt India Company ? 
VI. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 
guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
upon him by the commons in the ſixth article of 


charge, in ſo far as relates to his having, in the year 


1781, received and taken as a preſent from Nun- 
doolol, the ſum of fifty-eight thouſand rupees ? 
VII. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 


guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 


upon him by the commons in the ſixth article ot 
charge, in ſo far as relates to his having, on or about 
the month of September 1781, at Chunar, in the 
province of Oude, contrary to his duty, taken and 
received as a preſent from the Vizier the ſum of ten 


| lacks of rupees ? 


VIII. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 


. guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 


upon him by the commons in the ſixth article of 


charge, in fo far as relates to his having firſt ſraudu - 
lently ſolicited as a loan, and of his having after- 


wards corruptly and illegally taken and retained 483 
preſent or gift, from Rajah Nobkiſſen, a ſum of 
money amounting to g4,000l. .ſterling ; and of his 
having, Without any allowance from the directors, 


or any perſon authorized to grant ſuch allowance, ap. 


' plied the ſame to his own uſe, under pretence “ 


diſcharging certain expences ſaid. to be incurred b / 
arren Haſtings in his pubic capacity ? 

IX. Is Warren Haſtings, elq. guilty, oY 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


In their Parliamentary Robes. _ 
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guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged. 
upon bim by the commons in the fourth, article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to his having, in the 


* 


year 178 1, granted a contract for the proviſion of || 


opium for four years, to Stephen. Sulivan, eſq..| 
without advertiſing for the ſame, and upon terms. | 
glaringly extravagant and wantonly profuſe, for the 
urpole of creating an inſtant fortune to the ſaid 
hen Sulivan? _ 1 1 055 5 
1s Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 

quilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
upon him by the commons in the fourth article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to his having borrowed. 
money at a large interelt, for the purpoſe of ad- 
vancing the ſame to the contractor for opium, and 
engaging the Eaſt India Company in a ſmuggling | 
nd venture to China? | 


: P 
8 


XI. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not || 


guilty, of high-crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
upon him by the commons in the fourth article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to the contract for bul- 
locks granted to Charles Croftes, elq,? , _ 
XII. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 
guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
upon him by the commons in the fourth article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to his having granted the 
proviſion of bullocks'to Str Charles 5 
„„ ef oo on ep. 
XIII. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 
guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
upon him by the commons in the fourth article of 
charge, in fo far as relates to the ſeveral allowances 
charged to have been made to ſir Eyre Coote, and 
directed to be paid by the Vizier for the uſe of the 
jj. 7.7 33 
XIV. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 
guilty, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged | 
upon him by the commons in the fourth article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to the appointment of 
James Peter Auriol, eſq. to be agent for the pur. 
chaſe of ſupplies. for the relief of the preſidency of 
Madras, and all the other preſidencies in India, with 
a commiſſion of fifteen per cent.? - 
XV. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not | 
guilty, of high crimes and mildemeanors, charged. 
upon him by the commons in the fourth article of 
charge, in ſo far as relates to the appointment of 
John Belly, eſq. to be agent for the ſupply of ſtores | 
and proviſions for the garriſon of Fort William in 
Bengal, with a commiſſion of thirty per cent.“ 
XVI. Is Warren Haſtings, eſq. guilty, or not 
guilty, of the reſidue of the high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors, or any of them, es upon him by 
the impeachment of the commons! 
Reſol ved, by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in 
. aſſembled, That the ſaid queſtions ſhall 
x ſeverally put in Weſtminſter Hall to each of the 
lords, beginning with the junior baron; and that the 
only anſwer ſhall be given by each lord in theſe 
words: — Guilty, upon my honour; or, * Not 
guilty, upon my honour ;' laying his right hand on 
is breaſt, „„ 1 
The lord chancellor held in his hand a liſt of the 
pecrs preſent, and who had taken their ſears in their 
robes before the throne. Thoſe peers who did not 
mean to vote retired behind the throne, | 
The noble lord then began with the junior peer 
preſent, in the following manner: „ 
Seorge lord Douglas, is Warren Haſtings, eſq. 
guilty or not guilty of high crimes and miſdemea- 
. Hors, charged by the commons in the firſt article of 
charge? lord Douglas ſtood up, took off his hat, 
and laying his right hand on his heart, pronounced 
Not guilty, upon my honour. na IE 
[ The ſame queſtion was then put 19 the following noble 


K 


* 


4 


1 


— 


Jame form. 


Ml,nrtin lord Hawke Not guilty, | 


Henry carl of Carnarvon— Guilty. 


all the reſt not guilty. | 


| william, 
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James lord Fife—Not guilty. 
Charles lord Somers— Not guilty,” / © - 
Francis lord Rawdon—Not guilty, y. 
Thomas lord Walfingham—Not guilty. 

Edward lord Thurlow—Not guilty, 


Frederick lord Boſton—Not guilty, 

. Edwin lord Sandys Not guilty, - 
Henry lord Middleton Not guilty, x. 
Samuel lord biſhop of e e guilty. 
John lord biſhop, of Bangor Not guilti ,. 
Thomas lord viſcount Sidney Not guilty. 
George lord viſcount Falmouth Not guilty. 


: 
F-:% 
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_ Joſeph earl of Dorcheſter - Not guilty, 

_ Algernon earl of Beverley Not guilty. |. 
1 earl of Radnor— Guilty. 1 

William carl Fitzwilliam Guilty. 
George earl of Warwick Not guilty. 

. George William earl of Coventry Not guilty. 
ER. carl of Suffblk— Guilty. wy 
george marquis Townſhend-—Not. guilty. 

Francis duke of Bridgewater—Not guilty, 

Francis duke of Leeds—Not guilty. 
Charles duke of Norfolk—Guilty. 


David carl of Mansfield—Not guilty, 
lunt by the [| 


William lord archbiſhop of York—Not guilty; _ 
Alexander lord Laughborough, the lord chan- 
» cellor, pronounced—Guilty. F 
Thus, on the firſt queſtion, twenty-three: peers 
pronounced Mr. Haſtings Not guilty, Six pro- 
nounced him Guilty. i ap 
On the ad queſtion the numbers were the ſame; 
On the 3d queſtion, he was unanimouſly declared 
Not guilty. The duke of Norfolk then retired be- 
hind the throne, and did not vote any more. 
On the 4th queſtion, four peers pronounced him 
guilty—the earl of Carnarvon, earl Fitzwilliam, 
carl of Suffolk, and the lord chancellor; all the 
reſt not guilty. + Lord Suffolk then withdrew, 
On the gth, th, and 7th, lord Carnaryon, lord 
Fitz wiiliam, and the lord chancellor, guilty—all the 
reſt not guilty, _ )( a. i 
On the 8th, lord Carnarvon, lord Fitzwilliam, 
lord Mansfield, and the lord chancellor, - guilty— 


On the gib, lord Walſingham, lord Carnarvon, 
cellor, guilty all the reſt not guilty. 1 
On the 10th he. was unanimouſly acquitted. . 
On the 11th and 12th, lord Carnarvon, lord Fitz. 

and the chancellor, guilty—all the reſt not 
On the 1gth and 44th, lord Carnarvon, lord Rad- 
nor, lord Fitzwilliam, and the chancellor, guilty— 
all the reſt not guilty. : 


On the 1gth-and 16th, lord Carnarvon, lord Fitz- 


| william, and the lord chancellor, guilty—all the 


reſt not guilty. "FOE e 

As ſoon as they had gone through all the 16 
queſtions, Es 1 r 

The lord chancellor ſaid, it appears that there is 
a great majority for the acquittal of the priſoner on 
_ each of the articles; I am, therefore, purſuant to 
your lordſhips' directions, to declare that Warren 
Haſtings, Eſquire, is acquitted of all the charges of 
impeachment brought againſt him by the commons, 
and of all the matter contained therein. 

Mr. Haſtings was then called to come into court: 
he came into his box, and knelt in the uſual way; 
the chancellor deſired him to riſe, and add reſſed him 
in thee eg; 88 
Warren Haſtings, you are acquitted of all tha 
charges of impeachment brought againſt you by the 


commons, and af all the matter contained therein; 


you and your bail, therefore, are diſcha 


rged.“ 3 


ords, abb wy the verdict annexed to their names in the | 


} 


3 


11 


Mr. Haſtings bowed to the court. 


- 
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lord Radnor, lord Fitzwilliam, and the lord chan. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Fielding, the barriſter, rea 


ſtance: 


had induced him to call a court martial; they were ] 


tached to 
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Tu NEW axp COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLANy > | 


In the month of May, captain Molloy was tried by 


aa court martial, on two charges, the tirſt was, that 
captain Molloy, of his majeſty's ſhip the Cæſar, did 
not, on the agth of May, 1794, croſs the enemy's | 

line, in obedience to' the ſignal of the admiral ; the 


ſecond, that on the firſt of Tune he had not uſed his 


utmoſt endeavours: to cloſe with, and defeat the 


mens; 85 | 
Captain Molloy in his defence ſtated, that in con- 
ſequence of the long and painful agitation of mind 


he had laboured under, both before and ſince the | 


commencement of the trial, his ſtate of health was 
ſo bad, and his body fo impaired, that it would be 
totally out of his power to repeat the ſpeech with 
which he meant to addreſs the court. He begged 
therefore, that they would permit his friend to read 
his defence for him, Having * 8 his requeſt, 
a very able and elo- 
quent ſpeech, of which the following is the ſub- 


Before he entered immediately on the charges 


againſt him, he thought it die: to expreſs to the 
Preſident, and the gentlemen w 


o compoſed the 

court; the ſtrong ſenſe he entertained of their manly, 
candid, impartial, and laborious inveſtigation of his: 
He would fay but little on the reaſons that 


already before the court; but he could not avoid 
mentioning the aſtoniſhment with which he had 
been ſeized at the time he was firſt appriſed of the 
letter which had been tranſmitred fłom earl Howe: 


to the lords commiſſioners of. the admiralty, and in 


which his conduct was cenſured. He had never un- 
til that moment received the leaſt intimation from 


the admiral of any crime being attached to his con- 
duct in the buſineſs of the iſt of June; on the con- 


trary, the approbation of his lordſhip had been con- 
veyed to him ſubſequent to the 1ſt of June, on the 
13th of the ſame month, and of which he received 
an honourable teſtimony. VVV | 


4 


« He was ready to admit che facts that had been 
ſtated by the witneſſes on the part of the proſecu- 


tion; but he totally denied the inferences that were 
drawn from them, or the opinions that had been 
given. It had not been in*his- power to tell what 
were the intentions of the admiral ; before he im- 


ated a voluntary neglect to the Cæſar, ir ſhould ' 
15 been proved that the other ſhips of his line, 


which had received the ſame orders with the Cæſar, 


had executed them. They had not, and it did not 


appear that they had received any damage to pre- 
vent them from doing fo. Here captain Molloy 
entered into a minute detail of the ſeveral facts that 
had been ſtated by the witneſſes relative to the move- 
ments of the Cæſar on the agth of May; from 
which it appeared, that ſhe had led the van that day, 
even after her main top-ſail had been ſplit ; ſhe had 
likewiſe been engaged with, the van ſhip of the 
enemy, the name of which Was the Jemappe. The 


' Ceſar did not quit her voluntarily, as would appear | 
| miſſed.” - _ 


in evidence, , On the 1ſt of June, the Jemappe did 
not appear in the enemy's line; and it is well known 


what kind of account had been given of her to the 


French convention. 


When he had received 1 6 al to tack, he 
certainly did not obey; and for his he wiſhed to 
account: he was alſo charged with not having at- 


tempted to tack as the Queen Charlotte did, and 
with not coming to windward n but he 
would aſk, why did not the other ſhips do the ſame? 
He went down two-thirds of the enemy's line, until 


the Caeſar got under the ſtern of the Majeſtic. 


„Neither for this, nor for diſobeying the ſignal 


to tack to windward, did the admiral give any no- 


tice; nor make any ſignal of diſapprobation. Was 
not that a proof that no blame was conſidered as at- 

he Ceſar at that time? With reſpect to 
the opinions that had been ſtated, and the weight 


|| the firſt of June, the charge was 


—— — 


9 2 2 * 


— 
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| would juſt ſay, that, for his part, he coy] 


| before he came immediately to that day 


which they ought to be conſidered to poſſeſs 70 
| 107 he 22 ; d not ven 
ture to account for the comparative | 
circutnſtances of any of the oli ſhi 900 the in 
line on that day, being ſo much occupied 10 
own ſhip, He believed they deſerved their f , 
of praiſe ; but as to himſelf, he truſted he 99 7 
have ſufficient evidence to confirm his report. 0 
« Having delivered his ſentiments on the affair 
the 29th of May, he adverted to that of the firſt 1 
June, which was the ſecond charge againit him. Bit | 
ſtate what happened in the, interval ere e | 
"the 29th of May. On the gift of May, the ge 


had ſingled him out to be the leading ſhip of the 


Britiſh van. Would he have done him ſuch hongur 
if he had diſapproved of his conduct on the » th? 
His conduct on that day, therefore, he Aattered Ps 
ſelf, wonld not be condemned. But as to that of 

fir [une, the chi directly for cow. 
ardice, a charge which. he diſdained, Ile leſt it 
with the court to determine, whether, after Having 
been 33 years in the ſervice, and in nine ſeveral ac. 
tions, he was then, for the firſt time in his life, to be 


_ dubbed a co ward and made to ſuffer an ignominious 


N 5 os oe th 
His report, he ſaid, ſhould be met by a body of 
evidence that ſhould explain it fully ; therefore, he 
would not then trouble the court by reading it, But 
he muſt advert to one circumſtance in it ; fifteen or 
ſixteen men were killed on board the Cœſar, beſides 
many wounded. How was that to be accounted for, 
if ſhe had not fought as well as others? 
He entreated the court to confider the ſerious 
confequences of charges that ſtood contradicted by 
all the former actions of his life. He was then, for 
the firſt time, called a coward—he who had ſeen 
three and thirty years ſervice—who had fought in 
nine different engagements—who had received ho- 


| nourable teſtimonies of valour from earl Howe him. 


"Telf, from lord Huud, end from the late lord Rodney, 
whoſe teſtimonies ſtill exiſted, _ Sy 
After a trial of ſixteen days, the judge advocate 
read a paper which ſtated the purpoſe for which the 
court martial was called, the circuroſtance which 
cauſed it, the names of the members, and the charges 
which they had to try, * : 1 
The court having heard the evidence on the part 
of the proſecution, and that on behalf of captain 
Molloy, and having duly weighed and conſidered 

the ſame, were of opinion | 
« That the ſaid charges have been made good 


| againſt the ſaid captain Anthony James Pye Molloy. 
But having found that, on the ſaid twenty-ninth of 


May, and firſt of June, as well as on many former 
occaſions, captain Molloy's nes had always been 


| unimpeachable—the court was of opinion, that cap- 


tain Molloy, then commanding the Cæſar, ſhould be 
diſmiſſed from his majeſty's ſaid ſhip the Cæſar; 
and ordered that he be accordingly forthwith dil- 


By this ſentence, captain Molloy. is ſtill entitled 
to his half pay, and cligible to ſerve his majeſty in 
another veſſel, SY 
A moſt unfortunate accident took place about this 
time, by which many lives were loſt, 

The Boyne, of 98 guns, captain Grey, on board 
of which, vice admiral Sir Richard King's flag was 
flying, by ſome accident caught fire, between ten 
and eleven o'clock in the morning. The occalion 
of the fire it was impoſſible to aſcertain, The 


flames were fo fierce, that the boats could not ven- 


ture along fide the ſhip, and thoſe men only were 
ſaved who could ſwim. All her guns were loaded, 
and as they became heated, they went off, the ſhot 
falling amongſt the ſhipping, and ſome of them 
even fenched the ſhore, but without having done anf 


| damage. 
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Added, et 
Adrian, the emperor, arrives in Britain, 26. 
Agricola, his prudent meaſures, and military 


Arundel, earl of, executed, 208. 
Arthur, John's elder brother, executed, 111. 
cogreſs in the reign of Richard I; 
dward III. 193. of Richard II, B 
213. of Henry VI. 245. of Edward IV. 252; 
of Henry VII. 268, of Henry VIII. 298. 
of Mary I. 327. of Elizabeth, 375. of James 
I. 396. in the proteRorſhip of Oliver Crom- 


gen, $91, Fontenoy, 506. C ö 
Koucbux, 607. Laffeldr, 608. between | 
general Johnſon and baron Deſkau, 614. 

of Haſtenbeck, 618. between colonel Clive 
and the nabob, ' Surajah Doula, 
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A B E V, Leiceſter, Wolſey's death at,] Sir William near Fort Niagara, between 


land, $53- triennial, repealed, 
* tennial one, ibid. of grace, 642. ; 


exploits, while governor of Britain, 24 
Albion Mills, burnt, 720. | 


Alliance, the triple, 498. the. grand, 542. 
the triple, 545-ditto, 569. the quadruple, 50. 
Alfred the Great, the reign and charaQter of 


this eee ny nd 
Anglia, Eaft, hiſtory of that kingdom, 36. 


Anne, of Cleves, married to Henry VIII. 290. 
Anne, queen, her reign, death, and charac- 


ter, $4455: 


Andre, major, his untimely end, 694, 


Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, defends 
362, 364. 


the rights of the church, bs, He 
Armada, invincible, its deſtruction, 


1 


Arts, theiry 
- 109. of , 


„wel, 4 


Allallnatien, of the duke of Burgundy, 228, 
of Carauſius, 29+ intended one of Q. Eli- | 


_zabeth, 35 


PEO ELD ſome of the officers of Charles 


436 
Athelltan, his reign, 44. 


Auguſtine, or Auitin, St. his reception in Bri- 


tain, 39. 


e Britons, 17. 


* and Tiberius, their conduct towards 
1 . | 


VVV 
Babbington's plot, 337. 
Bacon, chancellor, 11 fall, 389. 


Bambridge and Huggins commicted to New- 


gate, 180. 


o 


Barons, the Norman, civil war between them 
and K. John, 115. invite over Lewis to de- 
fend their rights, 121. A cohfederacy of 

them, 128. take Henry III. and his ſon pri- 
ſoners, 144. beſiege Scarborough and exe- 


cute Gavetton, 166. : 


Battle, firſt, of the Britons with Cæſar, 13. 
With the Romans, 15. another ditto, * 5 
I . 
between Galgaeus and Agricola, 25. with 
5 between Stephen and the earl 
of Glouceſter, 37. of Lincoln, 125. Lewes, 
144. Eveſham, 146. Bannock-burn, 166. 
Halidown-hill, 176. Creſſy, 181. Near 
Auberoche, 183. between the Scots and 
English, ibid. of Poictiers, 187. of Ratcat- 
bridge, 204. ſecond, of Halidown-Hill, 
216. of Shrewſbury, 216. Agincourt, 225, 
near Verneuil, 232. St. Albans, 241. Bore- 
heath, 242. Northampton, ibid. Wake. 
field, ibid. berween Taunton and Saxton, 
244. Hexam, 245. Barnet-heath, 249. 
| olworth, 257. Stoke, 
| Black-heath, 265. 
Flouden, 273. Pinkey, 306. St. Quin. 
Kdge-hill, 448. Newbury, 
2. Marſton-moor, 453. Naſeby, 486. 
unbar, 468. Worceſter, ibid, the Boy ne, 
| 2% 831, Aghrim, 526, 
|  Heſpen, 530, near Donawert, 549. of 
Blenheim, 1bid. in which the Frenc 
are. forced by the duke of Marlborough, 
_ $52, of Ramillies, 554. of Oudenarde, 
575 Malplaquet, 5 59. near Denain, 562. 
0 Dettin- 
ulloden, 605. 


between Plautius and Caractacus, 


the Scots, 


Tewkſbury, 2 50. 
near Newark, 261. 


tin, 326. 


Preſton and Dumblain, 868. 


19» 
Lreveldt, 626. between Imhoff and M. 
No. 80 „ £ 


* 


569. Sep- | 


Landen or 


ohnſon and. M., De Aubrey, 

236; | os between general Wolfe and M. de 

Abbotſbury men, acquitted on a charge of per-] Montcalm before Quebec, 633. of Minden, 

jury, 612. AW e Fog td | 635+. Lexington, 689. - Bunker's-hill, ibid. 
AR, of ingemnity, 483. of union with Scot- 


Brandy Wine, 691. between Sir Eyte Coote 

and Hyder Ally, 697. Chevy Chaſe, 776. 
Bath, knights of, revived, 6 
Beaton, cardinal, aflaanted, „ 
Becker, Thomas, 84. an account of him, 85, 

His oppoſition to Henry II. 86. His pious 
| frauds, 88. his inſolence, 89. 
naecy, &c. 90. His pride, &c. g1. the cauſe 


deſtroyed, 289. e 

Bedford, duke of, and regent of France, his 

| death, 237. 112 . EIN | 
Bembow, admiral, his death, 546. 

Bill of Rights, 5 17. — 

Birmingham, riot at, 719. 


* 


Biſhops, reſtored to their ſeafy in | 
48 . ſeven, impriſoned, tried, an 
51 I. 
Blake his death and character, 4). 
Blockade of Barcelona, 555- of the remains of 
the French fleet in the river Vilane, 630. 
logd, his enterprizes, 490. | 2 
Boadicea, her heroic eee particularly de- 
ebe, a3 1 | 
Bocher, Joan, burnt for hereſy by biſhop Cran- 


mer, 30 * 


rliament 3 
acquitted, 


| 


vour, 574. + 624 | 
Boleyn, Anne, beheaded, 288. 955 
Bombardment of Carthagena, 405 St. Maloes, 
571 St. Martin's, 537. 


588. 


horrid oruelties, 323. | 
Boſton, reſolution of it's inhahitanto not to 
import Britiſh manufactures, 672, their at- 


tack on captain Preſton, 677. harbour ſhut 


Scotland, 343: 
Boyne burnt, 884. _ 1 
Braddock, general, his unſucceſsful expedition 
and death, 614. 5 | 
Britain, its derivation and origin, 6. by whom 


and while under their dominion, 29. 


religion, 9. their diſtreſſed ſituation, 28. 
their ſtate under the Romans deſcribed, 29-. 


them and England, 31. 


Scotland, 15g. the younger ſtands forth in 
defence of Scotland, 161. ; 


Brunſwick, line of, 566. hereditary prince of, 


allied army, 618. | 
Brutus, his firſt ſettlement in this iſland, 5, 20. 
Buckingham, duke of, his death, 256. fa- 

yourite of Charles I. ſtabbed by Felton, 414. 
Burgh, Hubert de, brayely defends Dover, 

. | 
Burleigh, lord, his death and character, 368. 


615. 


Cabal ( the) their % counſels, 489. 
Cade, Jack, head of an inſurtection, 289. 
Caligula, his pretended invaſion of England, 


$7 #7 Þ 3 2 my 
Calcutta, retaken by colonel Clive, 619. 


Canning, Elizabeth, her caſe, 612. | 

Caractacus commands the Britiſh forces, 18. 
defeated by Plautivs, ibid. taken priſoner, 
and exhibited a public ſpe 
% 
Carauſius lands 1n Britain, 27. 


| N 
| dy E 


* 


% 


His obſti- | 


| and inſtruments of his murder, ibid. Henry | 
II. does penance at his tomb, 94. his ſhrine | 


Byng, Sir G. relieves Minorca, 571. 7 | 


9 | 
Bolingbroke impeached, 567. a bill in his fa« | 


| 8, Angria's capital, 
15. Havre de Grace, by admiral Rodney, | 


Bonner, his perſecution of the proteſtants, and | 


| UP, 684. | : 
4 Bothwel, earl of, favourite of Mary Q- of 


— a 


peopled, ibid. liſt of its ancient diſtricts, 7. 
its ſtate when invaded by the Romans, 12. 


Britons, their character, 7. perſons and man- 
ner of living, 8. commerce, poliey, and | 


have recourſe to the Saxons, who ſubdue | 


Bruce, Robert, a competitor for the crown of | 


626. Ferdinand, prince of, commands the 


Byng, his expedition to the Mediterranean; | | 


Canute, his reign, death and character, 50. 
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Carolina N her death | 535. 8 W 
bare bis .military tranſaRions and 


death, 15. 


Cateſby contrives the gunpowder · plot, 386; | 


Cecil, miniſter. to Q- 
„Nobert, 977; 3 
Centaur, loſs of the, 705. 6 
Cæſar, his reaſons for . 12 

returns to Gaul, 16. his death, 7. 
 Cerdic, founder of the Weſt Saxons, 33. 
Charles, I. his reign, death, and character, 


Elizabeth, 345. Sir 


the covenant in Scotland and enters Eng- 


death, and chatacter, 482—z06:  - 
Charles Town burnt, 687 | 
Charitable corporation, 581, 
ſtitutions, 640. e 
Charters; of Henry I. 68. Magna Charta, 
116, of the city of London; and others, 
ſurrendered to Charles I. go2. American, 
debates on them in parliament; 670, . 
| Chriſtianity, its introduction into — 1 
R afterwards duke of Marlborough, 
" joins the prince of Otange, 519 
| Civil lift, its debts diſcharged, 65 i 
Clarence, Oeorge duke of, his death, 251 


5 


4, 5 5 
Citodios arrives in Britain, 18. his campaign; 
eee e e ee 
Clergy, diſputes of Henry I. with them; 69. 
| ditto between them and Stephen, 76. op- 
poſed by Henry II, 85. quatrels of John 
wich them, 113. their perſecution of the 
|  Lollards, and death of lord Cobham, 223: 

Colonies, American, commencement: of dif- 
turbances, and cauſe of the ſame; 663, 666, 

673, the power of Great Britain over them 


beck earl of, his fall and baniſliment, 


them, 673. 


3743 396, 479» 504, 516, 6 
Common-wealth, 


39. ET. 
tabliſhed-in England, 466. 
barons, 128, 140, 160. the nobles, 202. 
| Conqueſts, the whole of John's foreign domi- 
nions united to the crown of France, 112. 
of Gibraltar, 550. Loviſburgh, 596. the 
Iſle of Aix, 619. Senegal and Ooree, 
623, Cape Breton, ibid. Fort Pitſburgh, 
624. Guadaloupe, 630. 
631, Crown Point, ibid. Fort Niagara, 
ibid. 92 625. Surat, 634, 
treal and all Canada, 637. 
ibid, Belleiſle, 646, Martinico and all t 


| Manillas, 652, See Surrender. 
Conſpiracies of the Norman 'harons, 60, 6g, 


Babington, againſt Charles II. 937. of Ti- 
tus Oates, 497. in favour of the duke of 


Monmouth, 30a, ditto of the Pretender 


548. ditto, ditto, 373. 


3 . the iſland into four governments, 
Conſtitutions of Clarendon, 822: 
Conſtitution of England aboliſhed, 466. 
Convention concluded with the king of Spain, 
386. of Cloſter Seven, 68. Fr 
Coronation of Richard III. 253. James II. 

507. William and Mary, 517, and nuptials 
of George III. 648. 


I 
1 
- 


Engliſh protection, 757. 1 
Cornwallis, lord, nne of his army, 696. 
Cranmer, the reformer, memoirs of his life, 


© firſt” diſtinguiſhed, 416. his proteRorſhip, 
death and character, 466—475-. rejeRs. the 

crown, 472, Richard, proclaimed and 
acknowledged protector, 476, his goyern- 
ment, diſpoſition and family, 476—479- 
"Cruſades, account of, 6g. LO 


on Carr, Robert, favourite of ames I. 348. | 


Cumberland, 'duke of, born, 
und character, 665, 


F "Wl 


Commerce, its progreſs in England, 1225 


tent 


en, 


399 —466. II. his forlorn ſtate, 457. takes 
land, 468. his reſtoration, 479. his teign; 


Charitable in- 


of: 


declared, 670, . hoſtilities commenced by 


Confederacy of Edwin and Morcar, 59. the 


Ticonderoga,, 


Mon- | 
Pondicherry, . ' 
Caribbees, 650. the Hayannah, 651. the : 


215—219. of. the, duke of Norvolk, . | 


Conſtantine the. Great, arrives in Britain, and 


_..z | Corſica, its Nate, 691, 673, 678. under tho - 


27. p 
onde founder of the kingdom of Merela, 36, 
Cromwell, earl of Kſſex and the reformer, 

metnoirs of his life, 299. Oliver, When 


$73: his. dem 
Cartiſmandua, het infamous conduR, 31. Cuſtoms and manners of the age in diffe 
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"reigns, 109, 113. 185. 193, 327, 374,4 — 471.” Vennor, a fifth mo. rg, tw Ag. kiltory K- Nl 31 
396, 640 | narchy man, 483. Vane, 484. Bailie, voceſſion of its kings, an 


. y * 


| v. ; * 
Danes, their 1 and eſtabliſhtnents” in 
England, 40—50. hiſtory of their kings, 50. 
earl of, fo peached, 498. 
lord, account of, 341. 
fince Mallereho! the" Spaniſh 
! e 79. earl of Rockforr's infor 


the roo, gh. 
Deſeat of liſh. near St, Cas, ny ge- 
* the Iriſh near 
Newton Butler, $20, 
gi rhe pies George of, appointed lord 
hi th. admi ral, „„ | 
Depoſition of Richard II. pri | 
ſcents, on the coaſts of France, 532. on 
("the iſtand of Jerſey, Lk „69 5¹ on the coaſt 
2 N 607. 0 fande, 618, 6205 
I's 


Darn ey, Henr 


Fenn and barbaritles of the Lidians, | i Iv 
| Fairfax, Sir Thomas, his pe alen 0 


allies of Franeo, 631, 636. 
Diſcord, civil, in En land; 1 


213, 


40h. 527. 314] 


Rabe eld bis forces in Britain, 7.4 


Domes - day book, 61. 
8. Sir f Francis, 352 
r 


uids, a full account of them, 9. their tenets | 
and chatater, 11, their reſidenes deſtroyed, | 


ad an end put ta their ſu 3 22. 
Dunkirk ſold to the French, 484, | 
Dunſtan, his brutal conduct, 4 


Dutch: enter the Thames and Medway with 


fleet, bak Weit 


1 * 
Ll 
. 


> India — reg — into conſideration 
n Y; 
Ee p e of the fun, a remarkable one in . 
land, te 7. | 
Kdgar, h 


„ adeſincs 
| Edmund: J. Gotta by Leolf, 44. II. bis 


reign and death, 49. 


Fred, ditto, 45. 1 
Adrie, the traitor, account of, 5 50% 


« (yr, diets, 47. the 3 


tto, 3. 
Edward 1. 1 


th and e 
III. ditto, | 


Us reign, den 


l « 244—252: 

tier Richard ordered to the Tower, 253, 
- ephjeQurez on their ſuppoſed murder, 255, 
VI. hiv reign, death, and character, 303. 

the Black Des whe fo called, 184, bis 

- military my oits, he 
+ able character, * 182192, prince, fon of 
- Margiret of Anjou, murdered, 250, 


Edwy, his reign, 45. 
Egbert, 75 Saxon king of all England, his | 


reign, 
Rho genera) and lord Rodney rewarded, 706 
unds the e of the South 
_— 33. 
Eleanor, queen, 10 
Flfrida, an nceount of, 46. 


| Tok. eruelly treated, and murdered by © or. 


er of Odo, 45. 

Elizabeth, Q. — ten reign, death and 
character, 337377 

Emigration of the hed other nutjons, 7. 

Kngagement, See diege. 

Kugland, itsderivatian, 6, Commencement 
of e ibid. Preliminary arks 
on, 


Erkenwin ſounds the kingdom of the Eaſt] 


Saxons, 3+. 

ex, or Faſt Saxons, hiſtory of that king-| 
dom, Ibid; earl of, his diſgrace;” inſurrec. 
tion and execution, 370, 271, 


© Nthelbuld and Echelbert, theft relgne; 41, 


e * relgh, ibid. II. ditto, 47: 
ditto, 4 ©, POT 


E e 875 of Henry vn. 


161. 
* ver, Jo} ups 48 
0 ee 4 altheof, 60. 1. 
not of Menux, 22 Perkin and ns yes 
266. Epſom and Dudley, 250, the Maid 
-" of Kent, 286. Anne yn, 288, the 


2 of Salifbury, 191. Lad Roch- 


> ok Wyat, $22, earl of Surrey, 
bi 
e "Rath; wk 


504+ Langhorn and the five fle, 4 
503» Sir fohn Fet 4 Jo fs Ain 
1715, 359, C. fy N 7. 

Porteus by the. popolice in Einer, 15 yy 
the rebels tr 174, "669; Admirat B 
617. Laurence carl of Ferrers, 6 39. 
the Painter, 


Joes, ibid. Ceſar's Kr, 12; his 


les, 11 


to ditto, or 255 againſt ard? 46. Pana- 

ma, 5 general Braddock, in which 
he is 0, 614. of the hereditary 1 

his firſt military exploit, 626. again ve 

bee, 632. of the duke by e 7407” | 


. eV 1 Pg 


Falkland's j 255 ſtate of that affair, 6 

52 of ( corge II. 659: - Frederic prince 
- ales, ibi the Pretender, ſon of James 
l ibid. 


3. wy 158 | 


and his bro. | 


ſm, death and ami- | 


Favourites, of Rdward II. Gavetios: and the 
| Ny 2 et 165. Mortimer, bis death, 

1—177 ichard II. Robert de 
Vets, 144 Ma de la Pole, 201. 


386. 

' renon nabs the duke of Buckingham, 414. 
Ferdinand, prince, his military actions, 678. 
Fire of London, in 665, 
the prince Gepr which ſhe waz 
destroyed, 620. in the Cyan of Portf- 
mouth, . in the rope: yard of ditto, 690. 
"at Mr. 

cliffe, 75 


houſe of commons, 530: 
Foreign affairs. 395) 34 To $8 q 
France, the cid of ward III. in that 
crown, 177. king 5 taken priſoner, 188. 
revolution 5 Y | 


ie 


Gardiner, biſhop, oppoſes the reformation, 
god. his zeal or the catholic religion, 323. 

| Garter, inſtitution of that order, 185. 

Gnuls effect a ſettlement in Britain, 6, 

Gaveſton, Piers, account of, 165, 

George I, his reign, death, and character, 
566.—379. II. ditto, 570640. III. ditto, 
641706. . 

Ghent, or Gaunt, John of, 210. 

| Glouceſter, earl of, his death and character, 
79. duke of, murdered, 207, duke of, his 
death, 238. 

Godwin, earl of Kent, 53. 

| Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, found mundared, 


49 
G55 lord George, 797 
Gray, lady Jane, Needs 4 u 1 
beaded, with her weed, lor EP [ord 
Dudley, 322+ 
Great Britain, a view of, 6. graphical ac- 
count of, ibid. its rank and reputation, 5. 
| Gregory, pope, the reception of bl miſſion- 
aries by the Saxons, 38. 
Grey, Elizabeth, 246. 
e account of, 380. . 
|» H. : 
Hait.powder act, 830. | 
Hampden, his trial, on account of tip-money, 


431. 
Hanover, houſe of, 66. | 
Hardicanute, his mes 
Harold I. ditto, 51. II. Aue, x5: 
N battle of, I 6. and kites OA 
54. Warren, BE acquitted, 
Hengift founds the Kingdom of Kent, 33. 
Henry I. his reign, death and charatter, 67 
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